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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADRAS, BANGALORE AND OOTACAMUND. 


Our New Re- a Our New Re- 
gistered Brand. ; | LOR D EB ‘ PUMA M AT RA, gistered Brand. 


UR CIGAR FACTORY at TRICHINOPOLY is now under the personal 

supervision of a gentleman of many years’ experience both in the cultivation 
| Le Tobacco and the manufacture of Cigars, and we are devoting our best exertions 
|| tothe manufacture of a ciass of Cigars, superior both in quality and appearance 
| _ ito those that have long been known throughout India as Trichinopoly Chetoots. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that a mixture of Sumatra leaf with the best 
indigul Tobacco produces a blend which, while preserving the qualities of both 
idescriptions, is in many respects, superior to either, when manufactured separately. 


We have the pleasure to announce that we have succeeded in securing 
a large supply of the best Sumatra leaf procurable of the present season’s crop, 
‘and have every reason to anticipate that we will be able to supply Cigars during 
ithe coming season superior to any that have hitherto been known in India. 


“SALISBURYS” 324. “MAYOS” R.A, 
‘Havannah-shaped, 6 inches long, Manilla-shaped, 4% inches long, 
' in. Cedar-wood boxes of 50...Price Per box of 100 
i per box ee 2 8 | Three boxes can be sent to any Railway 
l200 can be sent to any Railway Station Stationin India for Rl Railway 
in India, for Ri Railway charge. charge. 
hee Pr “ BEACONSFIELDS” 
vannan-Shape Z : ' 
ae thicker ae “ acl pany asus Are manufactured in three sies, put 
' up in boxes of 50... “eter DOXs.2)(10 up in Cedar-Wood boxes of 100. 
‘Five boxes can be sent to any Railway 
' Station in India for R1 Railway No. 1 about ee inches aie Per box...3. 
charge. No, 2 5 Eee. .2) 12) 
ak : 
“LITTLE RANDOLPHS” No.8 » 3h» (thin) 2 8 
illa-shaped : about 24 inch The following quantities of each can be 
te a up on biked af Dues sent to any Railway Station in India 
Prova) Oe og te for R1 Railway charge. 
Five boxes can be sent to any Railway ; 
charge. No. 2or 38. 


MWe also Manufacture the following from selected Dindigul Tobacco :— 


“GOLD MOHURS”? Nos, 1 AND 2% ‘‘SIBSTAS” Nos. 1 AND 2, 
“LARRANAGAS.”” 


All orders should be Gnreeea 


SPENCER & CO., 
MOUNT ROAD, 
MADRAS. 
SOLE AGENTS IN CEYLON: 


MESSRS. MILLER & CO. 
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ly ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SILVER MEDALS INTERNATIONAL HEALTH (1884) AND 
INVENTIONS (1885) EXHIBITIONS. 


KEENAN’S 
PATENT 


NON-GONDUCTING VEGETABLE PULP 


COVERING STEAM AND LIQUOR BOILERS, 
STEAM COPPERS, PIPES, dc, 


It prevents the radia- ductor. It adheres to 


tion of heat and conden- vessels of every shape 


sation of steam, and and in every position, 


effects a large saving in TRADE (fr { MARK without any external 
fuel and labour. It is 4a A castings,—Weight when 
dry, 1 1/2 in. thick, 


3 1/2 lb. per super square 


not affected by exposure 
to Weather, and is the 


only effective mnon-con- 3 + § footy 


ewer 


DONT TR ETA 


FOR SAMPLES, REFERENCES, AND FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


MATTHEW KEENAN, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


RAMAGH WORKS, TREDEGAR ROAD. 
NORTH BOW, LONDON, E. 


= 
<= 


irl lean 


HOTEL DE L EUROPE, § INGADORE. 


' FACING THE ESPLANADE. 


y HE Lancest AND “FINS Hore IN SINGAPORE. 
NEWLY REPAIRED AND RE-FURNISHED. 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION 
SINGLE VISITORS AND FAMILIES. 


The most Central and Convenient Position in Town, near to 
the Government Offices, the Post and Telegraph 
Offices, the Town Hall and the Commercial 
Part of the Town: 


TWO MINUTES WALK FROM JOHNSTON'S PIER 


EXGELLENT GUOISIME. 


Sole Proprietor—ALBERT BECKER. 
Manager—F; FISCHER, 


(LATE GRAND ORIENTAL HOTEL, GOLOMBO.) 


Vi ADVERTISEMENTS, 


PurReEeI|[ce. 


MADE BY HAND IN 3 MINUTES, 


BY THE USE OF THE 


“CHAMPION” MACHINE, 


which is the simplest and most reliable in the market, 
A CHILD CAN WORK IT. IS ALWAYS READY 
FOR USE. NO FREEZING POWDERS, OR 
ICE CHEST REQUIRED. ORDINARY 
COMMERCIAL SULPHURIC ACID 
BEING THE SOLE REAGENT. 
Will ice water, wines, butter, and make we 
creams and block ice at a nominal cost. 


INVALUABLE IN HOT CLIMATES, HOSPITALS, 
CAMPS, MESSES, ON SHIPBOARD, &c. 


No, 1 size suitable forsmall families. Yachts, Shooting 
parties, &c. £8 8 o. Attachment for icing wines ios, 
Ice cream jar 5s extra, packing for shipment 6/ extra. 


No. 2 (as shown) £12, extras as above, packing 7/6, suitable 
for export and domestic use. 


No. 3to make 4 or51b. of ice per hour £20 in preparation. 
Send for list No. FI4, post free, . 


Teemaking & Cooling Plants 


up to roo tons a day; guaranteed to produce ice 
and to cool air at a smaller cost than any other system. 


Pumping machinery for every service. 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


NINE Ex_ms IRONWoRKS, LONDON, S.W., ENGLAND. 


City Office and Show Room, 61-63, Queen Victoria St. 


PATENT IMPROVED INCORRODIBLE 


TEA LEAD. | 


BRAND. we BRAND. 


This article will be found greatly superior to the ordinary Rolled 
Lead, combining advantages as an hermetic metallic envelope for Tea. 

The Tin surface prevents oxidation or change of color from the 
effects of climate, and with the Body of Metal beneath forms a kind of Solder 
when in contact with the Soldering Iron, which materially assists the workmen 
in securing an air-tight seam or joint. The Metal is pliable, tough, exceedingly - 
close in grain, and free from holes. 


Inventors of BETTS’ METAL, Manufacturers of 


PATENT TEA LEAD, Lamina Wove Metals for 
Damp Walls, TINFOILS and Capsules. 


MANUFACTORIES—London :—1, Wharf Road, City Road, E.C. Batavia Mills, 
Upper Holloway. Birmingham :—Moor Green Mills. 
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Contractors to H.M.’S Government. 


vill ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RTERS 
BOX OF ENGLISH VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Sent Post Free to all Parts of India and Ceylon on receipt of remittance, price 4és., 
Comprises the following Varieties of Vegetable Beeds in successional sorts best adapted to the requirements of the climate :— 


Peas Spinach Parsnip Parsley Melon 

Broccoli Beans Turnip Vegetable Marrow Radish 
Cauliflower Beet Kale Brussels Sprouts Carrot 

Kohl Rabi Celery Cabbage Savoy Herbs 

Onion Leek Lettuce Cucumber. Tomato Mustard, Cress 


Boxes, containing large packets, price 233., 433., 568., 70s., 90s., and 120s., all sent free by Parcel Post. 


CARTERS’ 
BOX OF ENGLISH FLOWER SEEDS, 


Comprising the following Choice Varieties, is forwarded Post Free to any address in India and Ceylon 
on receipt of remittance, price 22s.:— 


Aster Cobeea, Godetia Marvel of Peru Polyanthus 
Amaranthus Convolvulus Golden Feather Maurandya Portulaca 
Antirrhinum Dahlia Heartsease Mesembryanthemum| Salpiglossis 
Balsam Delphinium Heliotrope Mignonette Stock 
Calliopsis Dianthus Larkspur Nasturtium Sweet Pea 
Canary Creeper Hschscholtzia Linum Nemophila Sweet William 
Candytuft Kverlasting Flower | Lobelia Perilla Verbena 
Celosia, Gaillardia Lupinus Petunia Wallflower 
Chrysanthemum Globe Amaranthus | Marigold Phlox Zea. Zinnia 


Smaller Boxes, containing selections from the above list, price 5s. 6d., 11s., and 17s 
For Further Particulars, s-e “* CARTERS’ ILLUUSTRATHD CATALOGUH OF GARDEN "AND FARM SEEDS.” 
Gratis and Post Free to any reliable address. 


SEEDSMEN BY er MSS TO THE mai AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


23/7 & 238, HIGH HO HLBORN, LONDON, 


fae ais pairere: G Asien WH LE SI 


SMITH AND FORREST 


HOLT TOWN, 
LAIN CH SD is Ee. 
Established over a Quarter cf a Century, 


OUR ANTI-CORROSIVE BLACK VARNISH, 
FOR WOOD AND IRON, 


Has no equal as a perfect ready-made Paint. We have exported this, 
our leading Article, for 20 years. 


1/9 per gallon, free on board, ENGLAND. 


SOLIDIFTHD OIL, 


For all climates. An economical and efficient lubricant; 
6d per 1b,, free on board, ENGLAND, 


AD VERTISHMUENTS, ix 


SRC HS ETT 


BO APOTHECARIES COMPANY 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGISTS, 
AND MANUFACTURING AND DISPENSING CHEMISTS. 


Maintain a highly qualified and efficient European Staff, by whom prescrip- 
tions are dispensed at al! hours. 


FRESH SUPPLIES OF DRUGS AND MEDICINES RECEIVED WEEKLY FROM EUROPE 
DENTISTRY: OPTICS: 


Daily from ro till 5 o’clock by Mr. Mr, A. B. Hector, Oculist-Optician, may . 

Hume Purdie, up.s. of the Royal Col- be consulted daily from tro ti!l 5 o’clock, 

: Astigmatism and all other defects of 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh. sight tested and prescribed for. 


Consultations Free. Consultations and tests for spectacles free. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 


The highest class of Photographic work guaranteed. Portraiture, Groups, 
Bungalows, Views, &c. Bromide Enlargements and Plantinotypes. 


Oilmanstores, Wines, &c., Tobacco and Cigars, Books, Stationery, Precious Stones, 
Jewellery, Electro- Plated Ware and “Cutlery, Earthenware, Glassware, 
Watches, Clocks, Travelling Requisites, Ornamental, Fancy and 
General Goods, Toys, &c., &c. 


FORT, COLOMBO. (ADJOINING THE GRAND ORIENTAL HOTEL). 
GALVANIZED CCRRUGATED 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS 


DESIGNED AND PREPARED FOR ERECTION ABROAD AS 


Lesa EOouUsES. 


STORES ror oh ne SHEDS For 
WHARVES, “== = SUGAR, 
RAILWAYS, COTTON, 
TRAMWAYS, INDIGO, 
WORKSHOPS, == 46 COFFEE 
DWELLINGS. CZ2Zz oa PLANTATIONS. 


GO-DOWNS, DRYING AND PACKING SHEDS. 


Purchasers can entrust their requirements to to F. M. & Co. with confidence in a reputation 
extending over 40 years, and an experience gained in the construction of more than 
16,000 Erections during that period. 

For Estimates, Information, and Catalogues, apply to 


FRANCIS MORTON & CO., Limirep. 


NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL: 
17, VICTORIA STREET WESTMINISTER §, W. 


% ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"EDUCATION. 


Board and Education at 
Bournemouth. 


[The mild climate of BOURNEMOUTH has been 
the subject of special letters to the London Times 
during the present winter season.] 

VM" & MRS. FRED. HORSFALL, assisted by 

a well-qualified Governess, receive a few 
children between the ages of 6 and 12 at their 
home in Bournemouth, to be educated in the usual 
branches of English and Latin. 

Tur Cummate of this beautiful place on the 
South Coast is peculiarly suited for children from 
the tropics, and for those of delicate con- 
sitution. Terms moderate and inclusive. Re- 
ferences kindly permitted to the parents of for- 
mer pupils. 


Appress: Mas, F. HORSFALL, 


Tur Hermitace, 
BovurNEMOUTH ; 


br, c/o “ Ceylon Observer” Office. 1 moo 


Education in Wimbledon, near London. 


HE Wife of a Medical man wishes to meet with 
TWO LITTLE GIRLS, 10 or 12 years ot age, 
to EDUCATE with her own. Excellent references, 


WIMBLEDON, 
J. HADDON & Co,, 
Fleet St., London’ 


c/o Mussrs. 


ta 3, Bouverie St., 


WOODLANDS, HIGHGATE, 


ISS GOSBELL receives a limited number 
of Young Gentlemen as Resident Pupils. 
FEES, including all the essentials of a thorough 
English Education, with Latin, French, Part 
Singing, Drilling, Seat in Church, and Laundress, 
Fourteen Guineas per Term. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR Is DIVIDED INTO 
THREE TERMS. 


EXTRAS: Music, Drawing, and Dancing: 


References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. M. 


Ferguson, C. M. G., and J, Ferguson, Colombo 


A TERM’S NOTICE PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL, 


Investments. 


ENN & Co., have SHARES for gale in:— 
The HORAKBELLE ESTATE Co,, Ltd. 


OEYLON LOWCOUNTRY PRODUCTS ESTATE 
Co., Ltd., and in several 

TEA ESTATE COMPANIES, 

They are also a en to reply to inquiries for 
Szanzs in the W. Co;, Lid., and the 

COLOMBO HOTELE Go. Ltd. oo ta 


BOOKS FOR PLANTERS 


— R. ec. 

Tropical Agriculturist, Eight Annual 13 (0 

Volumes, 1881 to 1889 each. 
Tea Planter’s Manual, with Plans of Tea 

Factories (T. C. Owen).. 4 12 

Planter’s Note Book (Planting Molesworth) 3 04 


Coffee Planter’s Manual, by Alex. Brown 
with special additions ‘by A. M. & J. Fer- 
guson and others 49 30 oe 

Coffee Grub, with Illustrations ... ae 

Tea Cultivation in Assam, by H.Cottam ... 

Cinchona Planter’s Manual, by Owen ap 

Cinchona Cultivation (Prize aie yaa N. 
Christie : 

All about the Coconut Palm a 

All about Indiarubber and Gotta- Percha, 


2nd Hdition enlarged .. os 43 58 
All About Tobacco 59 0 55 
All about Spices ais H 64 


Gold, Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon... 4 59 

Cardamoms—Notes on Cultivation (Owen) 

First Year’s Work on a Coffee Plantation, 
by A. L. Cross 

On the Manuring of Estates sbyE. 8. Grigeon 

Mr. Hughes’ Analyses, First and Second 
Series, Manures and Limestone 5 

Ceylon Coffee Soil and Manures, by Hughes 

Book-keeping for Planters, a system of 
Accounts (by “Double Entry”) adapted 
to the requirements of Coffee Planters 

The Coffee Tree and its Enemies, by Niet- 
ner (2nd Hdition, revised by Mr. S. Green.) 

Liability of Estate Owners & Superintendents 

Ceylon in Fifties and Highties als 

Fifteen Hundred Conversational Sentences 
in Tamil, with English Translation 

Uva: An Inauguration of the New Province. 

Brazil as a Coffee-growing Country avy 

Liberian Coffee, its History and Culti- 
vation, with beautiful coloured drawings, 

Tea Plucking Illustrated 

All about Aloe and Ramie Fibres Drugs, 
Dyes, &e. 

Map of Ceylon with Uva Province: mounted 
on Rollers and Varnished : Do 

Do. on good paper 

Medical Hints for Superintendents for the 

Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Ceylon 0 50 


(These are cash prices and include local postage.) 


Post Office orders from India or elsewhere for the 
above amounts will secyre the books as ordered 
and paid for. 
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MRS. ROGERS’ 
HOME FOR INDIAN AYAHS; 
No: 6,5 JHWRY STREET, 


ALDGATE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Ayahs boarded, lodgedand taken care of at 
14s. per week, until their return passage is paid 
or a place secured for them to return. Ladies 
proceeding to InpIA or CHINA requiring an 
Ayan can always obtain one by applying at the 
above address. 


{By paying down £5, an Ayah can usually be 
handed over to this home, the owner undertaking 
to get her sent back with some lady and keeping 
meanwhile,) 


AD VERTISEMENTS, Xi 


OFFORD & SONS, 


67, GEORGE ST., PORTMAN SQUARE. 
92 & 94, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Factory—FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 


SPECIALITE— 


THE MODEL LANDAU; 
Weight from 83 owts, Suitable for Hot Olimates. Roll-up Back and Syce Board and Self-aoting Head, complete 
Price (in any colours) from 180 Guineas. 


VENTILATED BROUGHAMS FOR INDIA, 


Woight from 7% cwts. Fitted with Syce Board complete. From 120 Guineas. 
Twenty-Six Prize Medals. 


ue OFFORD'’S PATENT RUBBER TYRES: 


Perfect for Invalids. Cheapest and Best. 


“-  QFFORD’S PATENT RUBBER BRAKE SKIDS. °° 
SILENT: DURABLE; POWERFUL: Se 
Send for Mllustrated Price List. 


ha AGENTS: 
ee ae KING, KING, & Co, BOMBAY; 
| SING, (HAMILTON, & Co; | CALCUTTA: 


THE CEYLON ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


3, 

5 

oA, 
"ay 


ADVERTISEMENTS CAN NOW BE RECEIVED 
IN ALL OR ANY RAILWAY STATIONS IN THE ISLAND 


yi For full Particulars apply to the Manager} 
eee CEYLON ADVERTISING AGEN OY, COLOMBO, 1— 


Sil ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THE 


ORIENTAL“ hI FE OP Pia 


All that Experience has proved Practicable and Prudent in the Modern System of Life As. 
Sarance can be obtained with perfect safety, combined with the following :— 


FIVE NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Not granted by any other Company whatever:— 


1—Policy-holders can Vote at Meetings, 

2—Amalgamations Impossible. 

§—Funds in Government Securities only, and remain in India, 

4—Native Lives assured at European Rates, 

é—Premiums reduced to English Rates fromdate of leaving any port in India, Ceylon, or China, 


LAST 12 MONTHS’ NEW BUSINESS: 
996 Proposals for R34j;86;275. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF R1,000 UNDER NEW SYSTEM. 
0 


Age eh 3 9n¢ 35 see 40 ach 45 
Premium ww R21-5-4 O00 R24-8-8 a R28-10-0 va R33-14.8, 


Lower Safe Rates than any other Office. 


80 per cent of Premia invested in Trust for Policy-holders with the Official Trustee of Bombay 
‘«The ‘Oriental,’ by its carefuland equitable management, is rapidly 
gaining ihe confidence of the Native Community.” 


Intending Assurers or Investors—Native or European—are invited to compare the Rates and 
Conditions so the ‘‘ Oriental” with those of any other Company. 


Full particulars and forms on application to the Head Office of the Company, BOMBAY; 
OR, 


W.M. Smith & Co., Colombo, 
9—89 Agents for Ceylon. 


—— es 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vou, No. 29. 


— — ne | AFRICA, ASIA, AND AUSTRALIA; 
‘Trabe Lists en eee 


1 COUNTRIES| oo, 
A ard RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
a} 1899. 


Rateg. 


for @vsular, Rpeoifled Pride Lisi, and Advertieing 


is 
40 ‘VOLUMES £1. 10S. NET, 
Vou. No. 26. 
| ITALY. 
1890. 
£1. NET: 


Vous. 14 tro 142, 


. AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 
b4 | DITION 4359 i 
SEDITION 1536-183s ; (7 Vous.) £8. MET. 


C.LEVCHS2Ce h countries ent of Eurepe, together (2 vols)... only £2 168; 
7 (German and Austrian Empires, tegether (25 vols.) ,, £7 10s. 
i | 40) European Countries, tegether (48 vols.) ... 4, £10 Hs. 
HComplete Edition (49 vols.)... i a5 woo soe, 99 02) One 
THE ADVERTISING DIRECTORY, for Manufactures and Export Merchants. 53. 6d, 
earriage paid, appears in English, French, German, Halian, and Spanish, in ene volume, and 150,000 
copies are distributed gratis to the Trade of Foreign Countries by our Agents inall parts of the globe. 
Every single article advertised is indexed in the different languages, followed by the names of the 
Firms that advertise it. 
One Page, 60s.; Half Page, 40s:; Quarter Page, 25s. Three Years’ 
Contract, 33} per cent. discount. 


C. LEUCHS & Co., 6, COX’S COURT, LITTLE BRITAIN, 
LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. “iil 


Dr. Lalox’s Trade Mark PHOSPHODYNE is Registered under the Trade 
Marks Act for the INDIAN EMPIRE, and attested by the 
Seal of the Registrar, Calcutta. 


Dr. LALOR’S 


PHOSPHODYNE 


For Twenty-eight Years has maintained its World-wide Reputation 
PH 0S p H 0) DYN F asthe ONLY SAFE, RELIABLE PHOSPHORIC REMEDY ever 
Discovered for the Permanent Cure of overworked Brain, Sleep less- 


ness, Premature Decay of Vital Power, and all Functional and 
Diseased Conditions of the System, dependent upon the Deficiency of 


PHOSPHODYNE the Vital Forces, It 
CuresDyspepsia, Brain, Nerve and Heart Disease, 


Cures Kidney and Liver Complaints, 
Cures all Disorders of the Blood. 


way Cures Depression and Loss of Appetite. aia ‘ 
p OSPHO DYN E Cures Consumption and General Debility. imme 4 
Checks all Wasting of the Vital Forces 
From whatever cause arising. 


Q The effect of this remedy in nervous Debility and its Kindred 

PHO PHODYNE Evils is immediate and Permanent, all the miserable Feelings 

U and Distressing Symptoms disappearing with a rapidity that is 
REALLY MARVELLOUS. 


) é 
Is the only Medicine of the kind or name awarded 
DR. LALOR 5 PHOSPHODYNE Certificate of Merit at the Calcutta International 
Exhibition, 1883-4, where all Countries were Exhibitors, and the only Trade Mark—‘* PHOSPHODYNE” 


—Registered and Protected under the Trade Marks Act. 


BEWARE OF VILE iMITATIONS.—NONE IS GENUINE UNLESS every Bottle bears the British Gov. 
ernment Stamp with the words Dr. LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE, London, England, engraved thereon. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES AT 4. 64. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT INDIA 


MANUFACTURED ONLY AT 


Dr. LALOR’S Phosphodyne Laboratory, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. | tes 


SPECIALITIES - DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
FOR THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Q is admitted by the Profcasi be th 
SUGAR REFINERS, | Chiorodyne *imincndesatant vaiuable remedy 
ever aiscovered. 
Chiorod ne ia guile best remedy known for coughe, 
“GOLDEN BLOOM.” Chi eae eafeotnllyeuecks and arvesta those {00 
3 MOro y often fata] diseases—Diphtheria,Fever, 
This Beautiful Colouring is now largely in use for Croup, Ague, 
imparting the ‘‘ Demerara” tint to Sugar Crystals. Chlorodyne Sno Oat Ganniget Biarehee and it 
Its use is not deleterious to health. It is economi- Dyscntery. 


cal, one pound being sufficient to colour two tons | Chiorodyne Sey Ga ac 
of Sugar. Spas nee uae 


1p ca COS TaD TaT hao Tp aI 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
Chlorodyne Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 


PATENT SYRUP PRESERVER. ache, Meningitis, é&e. 


A hard, dry Crystal, three to four ounces being suffi- | From Lord FRANOIs CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 
cient to keep 100 gallons of concentrated Sugar llth December, 1868. 

Syrup or Treacle from fermenting ‘Lord Francis Conynghum, who this time iast year bought 

yrup O° some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorvdyne from Mr. Davenport, 

has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to 

have a half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


SULPHUROUS ACID. *Barl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians 


that he has received a despatch from Her Majosty’s Consul 
SOLUTION AND ANHYDROUS. at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNBE.’—Sce Lancet, 1st Deeember, 1864. 


PHOSPHORIC AGED. CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY & WMITATIONS. 


CauTION. ‘Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood states that 
SOLID AND LIQUID Dr. J Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of 


i , , . a? 7 v CHLOROUYN; that. the story of Defendant | reeman was 
Specially prepared for Sugar Refiners’ use, vee | deli eracely untrue, which, he regretted to say, bad been 


form arsenic, iron, or other injuvious impurities | sworn to.”—See Times, 10th July, 1854. 


com Mon in competing articles. Sold in Bott'es, 1s, l4i., 28. 9d., 4s. G., and IIs. each. 
3 None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 

A B 6% BROWNS CHLORODYNE,’ on the Government Stamp. 
OAKE, OBERTS 0.5 Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
CHEMICAL WORKS, Sole Mauulacturer--J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russeli 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. reece Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


xiv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FARMERS GUANO. 


A specially prepared High-class Sugar-Oane Fertiliser, used in th 
with most satisfactory results. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
AND SPECIAL FERTILISERS FOR COFFEE, TEA, &c. 


e€ West Indies for several years 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 


THOMAS FARMER & CO, 
(Established 1778), 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS, 
MARK LANE, LONDON. 


APPLIOATIONS FOR AGENOIES INVITED. 
Telegraphie Address: “ BISHLANE, LONDON.” ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THA PLANTER’S STORES. 


PLANTATION HOES AND FORKS. 
Spades and Shovels, Axes, Adzes, Pickaxes, Pruning Knives, Grass-hoeoks, &c. 


Nails of all descriptions, Hoop-iron, Tin, Solder, Galvanized Wire, Galvanized Corrugated Sheets: 
Buckets, Files, Chisels, Hammers, Serews, Planes, Paints and Colours, Tasting Pots sand Cups, 
Tea-house Lamps, Seales, Wooden Tea Shovels, Sheet Zinc, and every requisite for ‘ea 
cultivation, in large or small quantities: 


Every Article guaranteed to be of Durable quality, and the most 
Suitable for the purpose, at Low Prices. 


BISHOP & CGo., 


27 & 28, LITTLE TRINITY LANE, LONDON; 
AND AT BIRMINGHAM AND SHEFFIELD. 


NOW READY. 
DEMY 8vo. CLOTH. WITH AN ATLAS OF ILLUSTRATIONS, £2 tos, 
The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons, etc., 
of India and Ceylon. 


With Researches into their Origin and the Derivation of their Names, 
and other Useful information. 


BY 


LONDON. 
W. H. ALLEN & Co, 13, WATERLOG PLACE S.W. 


AGRICULTURAL ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. ~ FREDERICK ALGAR, _ 


COLONIAL NEWSPAPER AND COMMISSION, 
AGENT 


11, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, 


LONDON. 
E Colonial Press supplied with Newspapers 
Books, Types, Ink, Presses, Papers, Corres- 
pondents’ Letters; and any European Goods on 
Samples of Soil, Artificial Manutes, Feeding London terms. 


Materials, Guano, Phosphatic Rocks, Water, ee. NOTICE TO SHIPPERS. 
&e., carefully analysed and reported on. Colonial Newspapers received at the office are re- 
AnayticaL Laporatory, gularly filed for the inspection of Advertisers and 


the Public. 
79, Mark Lane, London, &. C. ‘ Aine for the TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST, 


yy 


JOHN HUGH ES,F.C. S., F. I. C., 


Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, 
Consulting Chemist to the Ceylon Planters’ Association, me 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GEORGE HENDRY & C°, 
OAK LANE, LIMEHOUSE, 


LONDON. 


VACUUM 
PAN 
ON OUR NEW 
AND 
IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLES. 
VACUUM 


PUMPS 

WITH ENCINES 
COMBINED. 
AIR PUMPS. 


CONDENSERS. 
DEFECATORS. 


STEAM AND 
FIRE. 
RETORTS. 

COFFEY’S 
PATENT 
CONTINUOUS 
WORKING 
STILLS 
WETZEL 
EVAPORATING 
PANS. 
EVERY 
DESC Wa 


MADE ON THE 
MOST 
IMPROVED 

PRINCIPLE. 


VARNISH 
PLANT, &c. 


unm 


COPLEY 


ENGENEERS, COP PHD RSNITHS, Ete. 


VACUUM PANS 


Em Stockh, 
READY FOR 


IMMEDIATE 
| DELIVERY. 


As per 
Engraving. 


(THIS ENGRAVING IS COPYRIGHT.) 


RMIANUEACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION o* MACHINERY & COPPER WORK 


FOR SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 


— Rum Stills, Vacuum Pans, and Triple - Effect 
ae Apparatus, &c,, &c, 


BROWN, RAE & GO. 


Engineers and Ironfounders: Hatton. 


BROWN, RAE & CO.’S |. 


(PATENT) 


TEA SIFTING MACHINE, — 


ae 


<—-© MACHINES SOLD IN CEYLON IN 12 MONTHS. 


THE ADVANTAGES THIS SIFTER POSSESSES OVER ALL OTHERS ABE 


It pozs not Grey THE TEA, 

It Is aumost NoisELEss. 

THE SIEVES ARE INTERCHANGEABLE. 

THE GRADING CAN BE ALTERED AT WILL. 
AND 

It is THe Cumarest in THE MARKET. 


We have reteived numerous Testimonials, but the rapid sale the Sifter is having is ample 


evidence of its efficiency. To show what can be done with the Machine, we extract the following 


from a letter lately received:—‘‘I am still as well pleased as ever with the Sifter, and have just 
done 748 lb. in 50 minuies.” 


Price R400 complete. 
ORDERS EXECUTED ACCORDING TO PRIORITY OF RECEIPT. 


THE “PLANTERS” ROLL-BREAKER. 


(SOUTER’S PATENT.) 


HIS MACHINE continues to give complete satisfaction, and we are in receipt of most favourable 
T accounts of its working in every case where we have supplied it. We extract the following 
from various Testimonials :— ‘ ; - 

“Tt does its work in every respect well and quickly. We put 640 Ib. of roll through in 10 minutes. 

“I must say it is the best Machine of its kind that I have seen; it breake up a fill of the 
Excelsior in about 3 or 4 minutes.” 

“T have been working the ROLL BREAKER for some little time now, and am much pleased 
with it. A roll of the large Rapid is broken easily in 4 minutes, and the work is well done.” 

J enclose cheque for the Roll Breaker: it does its work A. 1.” 


Price R150, or, combined with Roll Sifter, R275. 


BROWN, RAE & CO. 


HATTON WORKS. 


[ Vol. IX., containing Numbers I. to XII. : July 1889 to June 1860.| 


“Step after step the ladder is ascended,”’—Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. 


THE 


Mrorical AGRICULTURIST: 
: : 


MONTHLY RECORD OF INFORMATION 
FOR 


PLANTERS 


OF 


Tea, Coffee, Cacao, Cinchona, Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, Palms, Spices, 
Rubber, Rice, 


AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
SUE DerOR CULTIVATION INYO THE: TROPICS. 


[ISSUED ON OR ABOUT THE 1ST OF EACH MONTH.) 


COMPILED BY 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON, 


of the‘ Ceylon Observer,” de. 


4 


“‘Tt is both the duty and interest of every owner and cultivator of the soil to study the best means of rendering 
that soil subservient to his own and the general wants of \the community; and he who introduces, beneficially, 
a new and useful Seed, Plant, or Shrub into his district, is a blessing and an honour to his country.”—Sir J. SincLa-k, 


NIMs ice |e oh ING USON: (COLOMBO). CEYLON, 


“The ‘ Troprcan AGRIcuLTuRIsr” can be obtained from, or advertisements for it sent to, the following agents:— 


London :—Messrs. JouN Havpon & Co., 3, Bowverie St., Fleet St.; Kegan, Paul Tripner & Co., Lp., 57 & 59, Lud- 
gate Hill; Gro. Street & Oo., 30, Cornhill; SteEL & Jones, 4, Spring Gardens, Oharing Cross, London, S W.; 
®, Arcar, 1l & 12, Clement’s Lane, Lombard St.; Bares, Henpy & Co., 37, Walbrook; Cowize & Co., 17, 
Gresham St.; Gorpon & GorcH, St. Bride St., Ludgate Oircus; Orark,Son & Prart, 85. Gracechurch St.; 
‘C. H. Suita & Co., Strand; S. Deacon & Co., 150, Leadenhall, St.; T. Curtsty & Co., 155, Fenchurch St. ; 
W. M.. Wits, 151, Cannon Street; C. Leucus & Co., 6, Cox’s Court, Little Britain; T. W. Hannaford, 5, 
& 59, Ludgate Hill, London, EH. C.—Manchester: PicktEs & BrownF, 25, Cathedral Yard.— Liver poot: 
Ouas. Brircwatt, 32, Castle Street.—Glasyow: W. & R. Macpuun.—Edinburgh: W.& A. K. Jounston.— 
Dundee: Sinctatr & Dawson, “The Corner.”—Aberdeen: W. Wersttanp, 53, Nicholas Street.— Paris: 
AcencE Havas.—Jadras; Appison & Oo.—Milgiri and Wynaad Districts: A. PRurose, Mercara, Coorg.— 
Calcutta: THACKER, Spink & Oo.—Bombay: TuackeR & Co., Lpv.—Rangoon: Watson & SKEEN— Pinang - 
Buaze’, RemwEL & Co.—Sinyapore: J. Lirrte & Oo. and the SincaporEeE & Straits Printinc Orrics.— 
Batavia: JouN Pryce & Co., and G. Kolrr & Co.—Surabaya: Titos, C. Winson & Co.—Samarang: MANUAL 
& Co.—Saigon: Fieiru & LAPLace.—Hongkong : KEtiy & Co.—Shanghai ; CHINA AND JAPAN TRADING Com- 
pany.—Natal: Ropinson & Vavse, Durean.—Mauritius: C.W. Hart, Port Louis.—Melbourne, Sydney 
and Brisbane: Gorpon & Gorcu.—Sydney: Wm. Mappocx.—Adelaide :OawrHorn & Oo.; Drummonp 
Bros., Gawler Place.—orthern Queensland: W. Horktns, Rockhampton.—Perth. W. Australia: STrRuNG 
& Sons.—Wew South Wales and Queensland: JaMES Ineus & Oo.—WMew Zealand: Corontan News 
Acrncy, Napier—Fiji: ArtHUR STEPHENs.—West Indies: W. SABONapDIERE, Blue Mountains, Jamaica; and 
C. H. CatpEron, St. Thomas.— British Guiana: “ Royan Gazette” Orrice.— Brazil, Rio de Janeiro: 
LompaErnts & Co,, 7, Rua dos Ourives; A. J. Lamourrux, “Rio News” Office.—Central America: 
James Boyp; Panama.—Umted States: S. M. Perrincitt & Oo., 263, Broadway, New York. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In closing the Ninth Volume of the ‘‘Tropical Agriculturist,” we would 
once more direct attention to the large amount of useful information afforded 
and to the great variety of topics treated in our pages. From month to month, we 
have endeavoured to embody in these pages the latest results of practical experience 
and scientific teaching in all that concerns tropical agriculture; and our ambition 
has been to make this periodical not only indispensable to the planter, but of 
service to business men and capitalists, never forgetting that agriculture trenches 
upon every department of human knowledge, beside being the basis of personal 
and communal wealth. 


While directing our attention chiefly to the products prominently men- 
tioned on our tittle-page, we have always taken care to notice minor industries likely 
to fit in with sub-tropical conditions; and our readers have an ample guarantee 
in the pages before them, that, in the future, no pains will be spared to bring 
together all available information both from the West and East, the same _ being 
examined in the light of the teachings of commonsense as well as of prolonged tropical 
experience in this, the leading Crown and Planting Colony of the British Empire. 


A full and accurate Index affords the means of ready reference to every 
subject treated in this, the ninth volume, which we now place in our subscribers’ 
hands, in full confidence that it will be received with an amount of approval, 
at least equal to that which has been so kindly extended to its predecessors. 


We are convinced that no more suitable or useful gift can be made to 
the tropical planter or agriculturist, whether he be about to enter on his career, 
or with many years of experience behind him, than the nine volumes of 
our periodical which we have now made available. They are full of informa- 
tion bearing on every department and relating to nearly every product within 
the scope of sub-tropical industry. 


In conclusion, we have to tender our thanks to readers and contributors, 
and our wish that all friends may continue to write instructively and to read with 
approval ; for then, indeed, must the “‘Tropical Agri@ulturist” continue to do well. 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON. 


CoLoMBO, CEYLON: 6th June, 1890. 
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Vol. IX.} 


BARK FOR TANNING: THE BLACK 
WATTLE: A NEW INDUSTRY ? 


1H call attention to the letter 
of Mr. Tringham and the 
commercial report accompany- 
ingiton page 865, Vol. Vill. 
The information is not so full 
as we should like, but it is 
- a sufficient to be very sugges- 
tive of a ‘good thing” in cultivation. At4 feet 
apart every way, Mr. Tringham could have 2,700 
trees of Acacia decurrens (otherwise known as black 
wattle) to the acre. These yielded } cwt. of bark 
per tree at 34 years old, or 34 tons per acre valued 
as per sample in London at £10 to £11 per ton. 
Surely there is margin enough here for a profit- 
able industry 2? Mr. Tringham should give us some 
idea of his outlay in planting and harvesting, 
though very likely his experiment was on s0 
small a scale as scarcely to afford a fair criterion 
of what 20, 50 or 100 acres would do? Though 
spoken of as ‘‘ mimosa bark,” it is wellknown that 
A, decurrens with its rapid and enormous growth 
1s very different from the ordinary mimosas of 
our hedgerows in the lowcountry. The mimosa 
genus at one time included nearly a thousand 
different species. The Australian acacias are hug, 
trees, while the tropical mimosas are little more 
than shrubs. The most common tanning bark in 
use in India is that of Acacia arabica or ‘the 
babul bark,” and as much as ‘222 ewt. of tan- 
ners’ bark”? were exported in 1887 from Ceylon 
to British and French India; but from what 
description of tree this was taken, the Customs 
Report gives no hint. On the other hand, we 
learned from Mr. Vincent’s Forest Report that th® 
“Valem Bark” exported to India from the Northern, 
Province was got from Acacia eucophlea and was 
used in India in arrack distilleries, In 1887 as much 
as 960 cwt. of this bark were sent from the 
Northern Province. Is it used in any of the Ceylon 
distilleries ? 
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In Australia, the bark next the Black Wattle 
most commonly used for tanning is that of the 
Acacia melanoxylon, one of the most successful 
in growth and most valuabie for timber pur- 
poses of any Australian trees growing on our hill 
country. It is also a very rapid grower, spreading 
from the root, as may be seen in several gardens 
and plots of land about Nuwara Eliya, though 
it is not so troublesome in this respect as Mr. 
Tringham’s Acacia decurrenrs (black wattle). The 
point for practical men, however, is, which is the 
more profitable tree to cultivate ? Both are rapid 
growers for bark, and the value for tan- 
ning purposes of the product will be much about 
the same? But we suspect the Black Wattle 
from the figures given by Mr. Tringham must 
be first in the race, On the other hand, there 
may be a question about the value of the 
respective timbers. On this point, Mr. Tring- 
ham gives us no information, although we 
suppose the timber of the wattle trees at 
33 years old must have been of value other 
than for firewood? As regards the melanoxylon, 
the blackwood of Australia, its woodis hard and 
durabie, the heartwood being dark brown and 


beautifully mottled, soft, shining and even- 
grained, conspicuously marked on a_ vertical 
section. In Australia this timber is used for 


cabinet work, coach building, railway carriages, 
&c,; but in the Nilgiris, curiously enough, it is 
neglected and thought only fit for firewood. The 
late Rev. W. Oakley showed us a bookcase made 
of the wood of A, melanoxylon which was not 
only hard and _ gubstantial, but beautifully 
marked, so as to be superior to nadoon, and 
almost equal in appearance to calamander. Both 
the Acacias (decurrens or biack wattle and melan- 
oxylon or black wood) are clearly worth cultivating 
especially in our higher regions Mr. Tring- 
ham will no doubt give the preference to the 
black wattle, and if tanning bark be the object in 
view, it is apparently, the best. If indeed, 30 tons 
of bark can be taken off an acre of land after 
four years’ growth of this tree from seed, and 
the same be worth £300 laid down in London, 
while the timber is useful as fuel if nothing else, 
not a few of our planters we should think 
will go in for planting their reserves with black 
wattle (Acacia decurrens). Butlet them be care- 
ful by a big trench or ditch around the 
wattle reserve, to prevent the roots passing into 
their tea or cinchona fields. The question we 
should like Mr. Tringham now to answer is 
what outlay per acre may be estimated against 
the £300 gross return? It seems to us that even 
taking an outside figure, the margin left would 
be wide enough to provoke a planting rush 
into ‘“wattles’’! But then, the other ques. 
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tion has to be facéd of overdoing the market 
as with so many other products and reducing 
the price from £10 to perhaps £5, £2 or even 
£1 per. ton! ‘Ay, there’s the rub!” ‘There is 
“the dread of something after ’’—the inevit- 


able drop in prices, when the harvest is ready to. 


teap, which the Ceylon planter has had so often 
to face. Nevertheless, so far as we know there is 
a large and growing demand for tanning barks and 
the area suited to growing black wattle or black 
wood in Ceylon.is limited in extent, more particularly 
now that the official rule about selling no more 
Crown land above 5,000 feet elevation, is enforced. 
We think therefore that there is some reason for 
encouraging planting experiments after the example 
set by Mr. Tringham. 


——eeea—————— 
AN ENGLISH RUBY COMPANY FOR BURMA . 
—WHY NOT A LONDON GEM COMPANY 
FOR CEYLON ?—No, II. 


SURPLUS WEALTH AND SPECULATION—RUBY MINING IN 
BURMA AND THE DIFFICULTIES TO BE ENCOUNTERED 
—CEYLON SAPPHIRES AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
—CEYLON A BETTER FIELD FOR GEM MINING THAN 
BURMA—BETTER PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 
—EASY TRANSPORT AND CHEAP LABOUR AND CER- 
TAINTY OF SUCCESS—CHIEF CENTRES OF GEMMING 
OPERATIONS IN CEYLON, 


One of the most prolific sources of instruction 
as well as amusement to a philosophic mind is with- 
out doubt a watchful observation of the popular 
investments in which from time to time the capi- 
talists of Europe employ their surplus wealth. 
Surplus wealth in reality it may be said to be, for 
whilst in all ventures and speculations of this kind 
there undoubtedly can be found men, who, attracted 
by some special condition such as the prospect of 
extraordinary returns or more commonly perhaps 
by a spirit of excitement and adventure, make in- 
vestment to the utmost of their means, still the 
majority of subscribers to these ventures are those 
who possess unemployed capital, and to whom the 
absolute loss of what they invest would not by any 
means signify ruin or disaster. It would seem 
that it only requires the presence of some notion 
by which the fancy of the moneyed public can be 
tickled, no matter how absurd or dangerous the 
scheme may appear to be to the outside public, 
and forthwith wealth and capital is forthcoming 
in tens and hundreds of thousands of pounds for 
the formation of companies, or the establishment 
of industries, by which the subscribers are to 
change their tens for twenties, their hundreds for 
thousands. When once the mania has been fairly 
established there appears to be no visible limit to 
speculation and gambling, until either success or 
disaster put an end to the excitement, which gra- 
dually dies away and for a time gives place 
to an uneasy slumber which continues to pervade 
the financial atmosphere until it is once more 
aroused to activity by some fresh and taking 
attraction. 

Many of these objects of popular excitement are 
no doubt sound commercial undertakings and per- 
fectly legitimate in their ends : for instance the 
conversion of the world-famed breweries at Burton 
and in Dublin into limited companies. Many on 
the other hand are mere visionary propositions, 
with no past history on which to build a reasonable 
prospectus—speculations in every sense of the word. 
One of the most notable of these public schemes 
during recent years has been the creation of the 
Company for working the Ruby Mines in Upper 
Burma. The extraordinary rush for shares in the 
proposed Company, by the capitalists of England 


and the Continent, is too recent a matter to need 
more than the merest mention here, but there 
are a variety of circumstances in this connection 
which claim attention and which apparently have 
been either altogether ignored, or not deemed worthy 
of second thought, but of which a more intimate 
knowledge and more careful examination might very 
possibly have exercised considerable influence on 
the minds of the subscribers to the scheme. In 
all probability all that was known about it by 
the majority of that section of the public who 
so wildly tendered their capital, was simply that 
from time to time they had seen rubies which 
ostensibly were obtained in Burma. They were 
told of rich mines belonging to the King of Upper 
Burma, from which rubies of large size and the 
finest quality were obtained and reserved for the 
royal use, and of which large stores was supposed 
to be hidden away in the coffers of the palace at 
Mandalay. At any rate this was the belief of some 
of those who knew that Messrs. Streeter and Com- 
pany, a world-famed firm of jewellers, for a very 
considerable money payment had obtained from 
the British Government a concession to work these 
mines as a monopoly, and it was not likely they 
would have done such a thing without ‘ there 
being something in it.” The remainder—probably 
the greater proportion—of the subscribers heard it 
was likely ‘‘to be a good thing,” and seeing their 
neighbours join were eager to take their share of 
what might be going. And so with great flourish of 
trumpets, the Company was floated, and what may 
result remains to be seen in course of time. Very 
few indeed of those who wildly contended for 
shares took the trouble of making searching in- 
quiry into the exact nature of the undertaking in 
which they were embarking, the position of the 
mines, the distance from a civilized centre, the 
dangers of working in a newly-conquered country 
far from pacificated, and to all appearance not 
likely to be so for many years to come, and where 
at the present time no person can travel in safety 
even along the public roads without an armed 
escort of police, and where murders and dacoities 
are of daily occurrence. How many of them took 
into consideration the extrerhe difficulty that would 
have to be faced in the transport of machinery and 
supplies over lengthened distances in a hostile 
and unhealthy country to an elevation of some 
4,500 feet above sea-level, and which when once 
erected must be guarded by night and by day by 
a large force of armed police? How many of them 
ever had the means of being assured that the King of 
Mandalay had this much talked-of wealth in rubies, 
and, if he had, that they were cbtained from the 
one small spot of land known as the ruby mines, 
when thousands of square miles along the range 
of the Shan hills were equally as likely to contain 
rubies in just as great abundance? How many 
indeed of these subscribers ever heard or thought 
of these facts—for facts they are and not by any 
means the emanations of a vivid imagination? It 
is probable that had they considered these facts 
many would indeed have paused to consider whether 
the game was worth the candle, and whether it was 
not possible for them to venture their money on 
a somewhat similar undertaking in some other 
country without increasing a tithe of the risk and 
danger to life and property they were courting 
so recklessly when they selected Upper Burma as 
the scene of their speculation. Had they doneso 
there would have been no necessity for extended search 
or lengthened inquiry to acquire the knowledge 
that there are other localities quite as famous as 
Burma for the production of gems—and gems in 
greater variety and eahanced value, They would 
soon have learned that Ceylon from time imme. 
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morial has been the most famous gem-producing 
country on the face of the globe. The sapphires 
of Ceylon are thus described by Mr. E. W. Streeter:— 
‘« Sapphires are azure blue, indigo, dark red colour, 
violet blue, poppy red, cochineal, carmine, rose 
red to rose white, milk white, yellow white, French 
white, lemon colour, and green. As a rule the 
colours are pure and high. Sometimes a crystal 
is found exhibiting a variety of colours. The asteria 
or star sapphire shows under the microscope 
thread like shafts directed towards the faces of 
the six-sided prisms, and it is the reflection of 
light from these which give to the stone its star- 
like brilliancy. The blue variety is called sapphire 
in its limited sense. The red variety is the ruby.” 
The above would seem sufficient to attract the 
attention of would-be subscribers to a venture in 
gemming mines, but they are in reality hardly a 
moiety of the riches which our far-famed island 
offers in profusion to those who should be 
wise enough to search for them. The list of Cey- 
lon gems is long and complicated :—rubies, sap- 
phires, corundum and diamond spar, pleonaste, 
catseye, star stones, garnet, carbuncle, jacinth, 
cinnamon stone, topaz, &e. 

Here is wealth of gems indeed for picking up, 
wealth in abundance lying hidden almost on the 
surface of the ground, wealth of gems to be had— 
so to speak—for the asking, without difficulty 
and without danger, and in a_ civilized country 
that has been settled under British rule for close 
upon acentury. Why then should the capitalists 
of Kurope go to Burma and leave Csylon gems 
to ‘‘blush unseen’? ? Even now why not a Ceylon 
Gem Mining Company as well. as a Burma Ruby 
Mining Company. It surely needs but little in 
the way of demonstration to prove that such a 
company is certain to be a very handsome in- 
vestment. The preliminary expenses would be very 
light compared with those that must of necessity 
be incurred in Burma, and the difficulties so 
serious in the latter country would be a mere 
trifle as regards Ceylon. In the first place machi- 
nery and supplies could be carried in perfect safety, 
and the works initiated in any part of Ceylon 
without fear of attack. Whereas in the Burma 
raby mine district every man walks in fear and 
trembling, literally carrying his life in his hand. 
Neither can he lie down to sleep with the assu- 
rance that his house will not be burnt over his 
head during the night and his life endangered 
when endeavoring to escape. Such danger need 
not even be dreamt of in this peaceful country. 
Again, as regards the difficulty of transport, the 
route in Burma is either 800 miles—eight hun- 
dred miles!—by water and then one hundred 
more across a dried up unhealthy country to the 
foot of the hills, and from thence up steep, pre- 
cipitous, broken tracks to the enormous elevation of 
over 4,000 feet. Or it must run 400 miles! by a 
railway (at present very imperfect and certain for 
some years to come to be damaged by floods in the 
Yainy season), then one hundred miles by water, 
and the rest of the distance as described above, to 
the top of the hills or at any rate half-way up 
those that reach 7,000 to 8,000 feet. Now let us 
see what would be done in Ceylon. Take Ratna- 
pura—the city of rubies in the native tongue—as at 
present the centre of the gemminy operations. We 
have about 60 miles only of good cart road—and 
that is all, or we may take the alternate route via 
Kalutara, where we have 35 miles of railway and 
say 70 of good water carriage—and we are at Ratna- 
pura. The transport of material and supplies is 
thus plainly shown in Ceylon to be a mere fraction 
of what it is in Burma; and as for further pro- 
gress, tho island possesses the finest roads of any 
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hill country in the world, those from Ratnapura 
reaching to Pelmadulla and Balangoda on the one 
side, to Rakwana and Morowak Korale on the south, 
and Nambapana and the sea on the west,—the whole 
of the intermediate country being one vast bed of 
gem-producing soil. Nor need we rest content with 
even this enormous sketch of country, for some of 
the finest stones have been found in the southern- 
most portions of the island, served by fine 
well-preserved roads, and the Ginganga. As re- 
gards labor, the condition of the inhabitants in 
Upper Burma is such, that almost the entire force 
of labour employed by the Ruby Mining Company 
will have to be imported, principally from India ; 
whilst the protecting force willin all probability 
be armed Madrasees, or perhaps Goorkhas from 
Nepaul. What the cost of such labour may be, it 
is impossible to state, but by the time that all the 
expenses of introduction and teaching, the loss of 
advances consequent on death by disease and vio- 
lence, the cost of a medical staff, and payment for 
protection, are ail totalled up,—-the cost per head tor 
each day’s labour will be something enormous, 
sufficient to startle most Ceylon men out of 
their usual equanimity. Whereas in Ceylon the 
labour force is resident on the spot, a _ force 
accustomed to the work and climate, requiring no 
advances and no attendance—and obtainable at very 
cheap rate of wages. This should in itself be a 
sufficient inducement for Ceylon gemming to take 
preference over that of Burma or any part of 
the world. All engineers, road officers, planters 
and other men of experience in working large 
numbers of men in the Hast cannot but admit 
that their work loses almost all its difficulty and 
an immense proportion of its cost, when executed 
by a labour force at once acclimatized to the 
country and accustomed to the work, and such 
a force would be at the disposal of any mining 
company that seeks Ceylon as the scene of its 
operations. Again there is the element of uncer- 
tainty which so largely pervades the Burma 
Company’s operations and which is altogether 
absent from any such that may be undertaken 
in Ceylon. It is by no means certain that King 
Theebaw really possessed a hoard of magnificent 
rubies such as hag been represented. So large 
an amount of tinsel of all descriptions was found 
in the palace and the famous pagodas at Mandalay 
that considerable suspicion was raised whether 
any large proportions of the reputed wealth in 
gems possessed by the king was really of any 
value whatever. In any case, ifit really existed, 
much of it most mysteriously disappeared at the 
annexation of the country. But suppose this im- 
mense value of gems did in reality exist, how do 
we know that it was extracted from that one little 
spot of ground known as the ruby mines, and 
if it was so extracted are not the probabilities ia 
favour of its being already exhausted and little or 
nothing of value remaining for further working ? 
Again suppose that the whole of the country 
along the Shan Hills should turn out to be 
gemmiferous, other companies or private parties 
who have not paid an immense premium for the 
concession of working have a better chance by far 
in making mining operations a paying concern 
and underselling the present Company. On the 
other hand Ceylon has no modern tale to tell of 
fabulous stores of hoarded gems, but. in place of 
such creations of fancy and imagination, it can 
point to what can be seen every day—and 
what could have been seen at any time these 
hundred years past, a steady production of vaiu- 
able gems, being continually thrown on the 
market ag the result of merely sinking little pits 
a few feet in depth, here and there over the 
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lind, as fancy dictate to the indigenous popula- 
jlon of the country. It is indeed surprising that 
during almost a centuiy that has elapsed since 
the Dutch were ousted from the possession of 
Ceylon, nothing systematic in the way of ex- 
tracting the mineral wealth of the island has 
ever been attempted by those whose lives have 
been spent there in the endeavour to attain 
fortune and position. Isolated cases there have 
been—as is well-known to old residents—where 
Europeans have found it amply remunerative to 
employ their time in searching for precious stones, 
and native speculators have from time to time 
obtained extremely lucrative results from such 
operations, but up to this time they have never 
been attempted on an extended scale, such as 
would be made by a powerful syndicate which 
could afford to equip a really effective prospecting 
party, which should throroughly examine the 
country, aud determine the actual capabilities of 
the different districts which have already—on a 
small scale—afforded such satisfactory returns. 

Such a state of ‘masterly inactivity” can 
surely be no longer toleraied. With untold wealth 
actually lying at our feet, it will not be in 
accordance with the traditions of a great mer- 
cantile nation like Engiand to allow it to remain 
unsought and untouched as it has been all too 
long already. It may confidently be foretold 
that before many more months have passed over 
our heads we shall bein a position to show that 
Ceylon will hold the same pre-eminence in offer- 
ing its store of precious gems to wealth and 
beauty throughout the universe as it has hitherto 
held pre-eminence in all other ventures which it 
has ever undertaken. 


J ----- 
PLANTING ON THE CONGO. 


From a report of the Belgian Consul-General in 
the Oongo State, it appears that the efforts made 
to introduce Huropean vegetables and fruits in that 
district have been rewarded with very great success. 
The Government has imported tobacco-seed from Ha- 
vana and Sumatra, which is cultivated in conjunction 
with native tobacco. The natives cultivate tobacco 
badly, but efforts are beiug made by the Government 
to teach them better methods. The inhabitants of 
the Lower Congo have been very successful in cul- 
tivating not only the usual African products, such 
as manioc, sweet potato, &c., but also sorghum, 
maize, and the ‘‘wandu” haricot, called “Boma” 
by the natives. The cotton-plant grows in its wild 
state, and the natives manufacture from it hats, 
wallets &c. No effort has yet been made to cultivate 
it for trade purposes.—Nature, April 25th. 

+~—— 
A FAMOUS DIAMOND. 


The fictions which have so long circulated about 
the famous diamond which Thomas Pitt sold to 
the Regent Orleans, impart a peculiar interest to 
the work just issued by the Hakluyt Society, in 
which, for the first time, the facts of the case 
are told with the minute historical accuracy to 
have been expected from the learned editor of the 
volume, ‘The circumstances under which a private 
Association for the printing of old works of travel 
came to concern itself with Pitt and his gemare 
in themselves almost romantic. Many years ago 
Mr. Barlow found, among the rubbish of a Canter- 
bury bookseller’s shop, a musty oli manuscript, 
which turned out to bethe Diary of Sir William 
Hedges, who, during the years 1681 to 1687, played 
a notable part in India as the first Governor and 
Agent of the Bengal Factories. How it came there 
is not known. Lut, no doubt, like the curious Diary 
of Richard Cocks, of the English Factory in Japan, 
also igsved by the Hakluyt Society, it formed part 


of some five hundred tons of ‘ worthless” manu- 
scripts which thirty years ago were ordered to be 
removed from the India Office and sold as waste 
paper. The history of the gentleman, the grand- 
father of the great Earl of Chatham, and the 
ancestor of more than one illustrious House, whose 
name is inseparably associated with the Pitt 
diamond, has hitherto been rather obscure. He 
seems to have first appeared on the Indian 
Coast as the captain of a trading vessel, or 
“interloper,’ as the merchants who defied 
the monopoly of the Company were termed. 
So audacious did he become, that the Company, 
with a worldly wisdom which never deserted them, 
bought off his opposition, by making him Governor 
of Fort St. George, then their chief settlement in 
Madras. In this capacity he accumulated enormous 
wealth, and, returning to England in 1711, played 
the typical Nabob by buying estates and rotten 
boroughs, giving great dinners, marrying his sons 
and daughters into great families, and obtaining 
places for his relatives; returning himself as one 
of the members for Old Sarum, which he owned, 
and getting the lucrative post of governing Jamaica, 
though it does not appear that he ever took up 
the office. Altogether, this choleric factor seems 
to have led a stirring life of sixty-four years, 
and to have inspired, both in India and out of it, 
a great deal of that violent enmity which is often 
the surest test of a determined character. But of 
all his acts—commercial and political—his purchase 
and sale of the great diamond is the one which 
igs destined to live longest in public memory. Like 
most of the Company’s factors, Pitt enriched him- 
self by private traftic, and diamonds seems to have 
formed his favourite ventures. He was constantly 
sending home stones to his London agents, 
and the bulk of his early correspondence is 
occupied with the quaintly-spelt praises of 
these gems ‘‘ without fowles.” It was in 1701 
that he first wrote about the historic stone, en- 
closing a model of it to Sir Stephen LEHyvyance, 
though owing to the price asked ior it—two 
hundred thousand pagodas—he expressed no im- 
mediate intention of buying it. Nor did his cor- 
respondent offer any encouragement, since diamonds 
were at that time not rapidly saleable, as ‘‘ wee 
are now gott into a Warr, and the French King 
has his hands and heart full soe he cant buy 
such a Stone, and there is noe Prince in Europe 
can buy itt.” But the ‘ excellent christaline with- 
out any fowles” was too much for Pitt’s indiffer- 
ence. For in 1702 it was purchased and sent 
heme by him in charge of his son Robert, on 
board the ‘Loyal Cooke,” which left Madras in 
October, 1702, 

From that day his troubles seem to have 
begun. His correspondence is interminable, and 
the burden of it ‘‘ye stone,” He is in terror— 
on account of the diamond—lest the ship be lost 
or taken by “ pyrats,’ and in London he is 
anxious about thieves, fire, and the failure of his 
agents. To Mr. De Fionseca he suggests that 
the King of “Ffrance or Spaine’” would be ‘‘ the 
likelyest chapmen for it, unless our Parliament, upon 
good success in some noble undertaking, will be Soe 
Generous as to buy it for the Crown of England.” 
But on no condition is it to be parted with for 
less than fifteen hundred pounds a carat. Heis 
always harping on some Sovereign purchasing it, 
either immediately or after the ‘‘ Warr, to which 
God send a happy and speedy conclusion ; since 
then he tells his agent, ‘“‘ you’‘le have .chapmen 
enough for it, for Princess generally covet Such 
Jewells.” By-and-by gets doubtful whether his 
gon igs attending to his business, and cautions Sir 
Stephen Evance to see that, if some ‘‘fforeign Prince” 
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buys it, the messenger receives. ‘‘ noe money on 
that uecount in a {foreign Countrey, for fear they 
Strip him of it before he gets out of it.” Soon 
he becomes suspicious that he is being cheated in 
the cutting, the pieces sawn off being valued at so 
much less than he had hoped. Next he hints 
that “if we are lucky to put Charles on the 
throne of Spaine, I know nothing he can purchase 
to make his acknowledgments to our Queen so 
acceptable” as ‘‘ the diamond,” but he reiterates 
his resolve never to sell it for less than fifteen hundred 
pounds the carat. Sir Stephen Evance next falls 
under his ban, and John Dolben is the repository 
of his hopes and fears and anxieties. He hears 
that, upon the Union with Scotland, it is proposed 
to ‘present the Queen with the Royall title of 
Empress.” If go, ‘‘ the diamond ” is assuredly the 
proper gift for the occasion. But filteen hundred 
pounds a carat is his figure, and at that, he 
adds, with more vigour than truth, it is “as 
cheap as Neck beef,’ and ‘let any Potentate 
by it, and next day ’tis wortha million of pounds 
sterling.” Ali negotiations, however, proving idle, 
Fitt comes home himself. Meantime, both in India 
and in England, stories about the great stone had 
been in circulation. ‘‘It had been snatched out 
of the eye-socket of Jauggernaut,” though how a 
rough stone would have any value as a brilliant 
it is hard to see. The man who stole it concealed 
it in a gash in his leg, and—so ran the coffee- 
house tattle—was murdered by an English captain 
for the sake of the plunder. In time, the tale 
came to be that Pitt was the robber, and, to this 
day, this story is embalmed in more than one 
popular history of the celebrated diamonds of the 
world. Pope seemed to have got hold of one of these 
libels, and gave currency to it in the history of 
“Sir Balaam.” ‘‘ Asleep and naked as an Indian 
lay, An honest factor stole a gem away: He 
pledged it to the Knight, the Knight had wit, So 
kept the diamond, and the rogue was hit.” That 
the Poet had Pitt in his mind when he penned 
these lines is proved by Mr. Vourthorpe’s discovery 
that the first version ran, ‘‘ So robbed the robber, 
and was rich as P—.” ‘“ The Knight” was probably 
Sir Stephen Evance. It is questionable whether the 
subject of all these tales knew much about 
them until he arrived in Europe, when he made 
a solemn declaration in writing at Bergen, in 
Norway, aflirming on oath the utter falsity of 
the calumnies. Why he was in Norway at all 
has never been clear, and this circumstance has 
hitherto thrown doubt on the bona fides of the 
documents. But Colonel Yule shows that he had 
been carried there by taking passage at the Cape 
on board a Danish vessel, which landed him at 
Bergen. 

The real facts, as now revealed, show that two 
or three years after his arrival in Madras Pitt first 
heard of the diamond, and, in 1701, was ap- 
proached by Jaurchund, a great dealer, with the 
object of inducing him to buy it for two hundred 
thousand pagodas—a pagoda varying in value from 
six to nine shillings sterling. But the Governor 
refused more than thirty thousand. Finally, after 
a long haggling, which affords a vivid picture’ of 
Oriental chicanery, it was acquired for forty-eight 
thousand pagodas, and certain people then living 
are mentioned as witnesses to the transaction. 
There is thus no ground for the long-lingering 
libel, or for the supposition that Pitt, rough blus- 
tering character, and greedy of money though he 
was, without much delicacy when gain was con- 
cerned, did not come honestly by his gem, though 
where Jaurchund obtained it is still a mystery. 
It is even doubtful considering the high rate 
of profit ready money brought in India, the 
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commissions and other payments he _ had 
to make, and the long time which elapsed 
before he realised on his venture, whether Pitt was 
very much in pocket. It is certain that. the pos- 
session of the stone yielded him nothing but un- 
happiness. Nobody was permitted to see it, and 
when he set out for France, to carry it to the 
Regent’s Agent, a jocular hint of the landlord of 
the inn in which he passed the night at Canter- 
bury, that he had a ‘‘pebble” with him, threw 
the Nabob in such a violent rage that he was 
not appeased until he obtained a guard of soldiers 
to Dover, and had even persuaded two of the 
officers to accompany him to Calais, where the 
Royal jeweller met him to inspect the gem. The 
Regent, it would seem, by John Law’s advice, 
bought the diamond for two million livres—the 
value of the livre being at that date one shilling 
and fourpence sterling—depositing forty thousand 
pounds of the one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds in England before Pitt left with it. But 
the balance was never paid, though three boxes 
of jewels were handed over as security. When 
the debt was claimed from the French Govern- 


ment, it was fully admitted, but the Ministry 
declared it impossible to enter into the past 
transactions of the Regent. Accordingly, the 


sum really received by Pitt must have depended 
on the value of the jewels pledged as security, 
though of this part of the business we know 
nothing. The after-history of the Regent Diamond 
is, however, tolerably familiay. It formed one of 
the French Crown jewels. At the Revolution it was 
stolen, but recovered, and duly pawned with 
Vanderberg, the Amsterdam banker, for money to 
buy ‘‘ horse furniture for the Army of Italy.” The 
banker, M. Bapst tells us, exhibited it in an 
ordinary glass case. On some friend suggesting to 
him that this was a rather risky proceeding, the 
Dutchman answered, with a twinkle of his eye, 
“The Regent that is in the glass case is a worthless 
sham ; the real Regent is in my wile’s stays.” 
Napoleon mounted the diamond in the pommel of 
his State sword. At the débdcle in 1814 Marie 
Louise carried it off to Blois; but it was restored 
by her tather, and, after figuring in many pageants, 
lies at this moment in the Treasury cellars in 
Paris, waiting until it can be transferred to a safe 
receptacle, where, with the Dey of Algiers’s watch, 
the Dragon Ruby, and other precious objects 
reserved from the sale of the Crown jewels in [886, 
it can be exhibited to the public.—London Standard, 
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NOTES ON THE DRUG MARKET. 


(From Messrs. Gehe.& Co.’s Half-yearly Circular.) 

Cincnona.—As regards druggsists’ barks Maracaibo 
and Porto Oabello barks have throughout been in 
good demand at comparatively far too elevated prices ; 
these very poor barks are still frequently bought in 
some parts of the Levant and in Russia from old 
habit. Succirubra has of course been very cheaply 
obtainable from Java. The grey Guayaquil, Loxa, 
and Huanoco barks have continually been scarce and 
dear ; genuine Loxa bark especially is very seldom 
met with. Red bark was inquired for from Holland 
and Italy, but the selection is a most unsatisfactory 
one, and it seems that the trees which yield 
this bark are in the expiring stage. 

Orro or Kosz.—The production of otto of rose in the 
Balkan mountains, in the neighbourhood of Kezanlik, 
yielded about 500,000 meticals last year, z.c., about the 
game quantity asin 1887. Nevertheless, the price was 
quoted a little lower than in the latter year, and 
almost equalled that of the cheapest seasons on record ; 
partly because good supplies were still left in stock from 
1887, partly because increasing attention is now being 
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paid to the manufacture of otto of rose in other 
districts. And although the quantities which are gained 
in Northern Bulgaria, in the neighbourhood of Broussa, 
as wellas in the Oaucasus, cannot as yet compete with 
a production of 2,400 kilos., such as we may calculate 
to be obtained in Roumelia, still they are sufficient to 
compel some caution in the pretentions of the Rou- 
melians. [The Broussa plantations are not, as far as 
we are aware, situated in Northern Bulgaria, but near 
Broussa, on the Asian side of the Bosphorus,— 
Ep. 0.& D.} 

VanittA.—According to all reports a complete failure 
of the vanilla crop has succeeded last year’s abundant 
yield. In Mexico the crop has been entirely destroyed 
by rain, and the news of this fact caused prices to 
advance a dollar perlb. in onesingle day on the New 
York market. It is true that Mexican vanilla has 
ceased to play a part on the European markets for 
many years, but the varieties here current, such as 
Mauritius, Réunion, and Seychelles, have also shown 
@ considerable deficiency. The 1888 crop in Maurivius 
is estimated at only 34,000 lb., against three times that 
quantity in 1887, and in Réunion at 11,650 kilos against 
41,000 kilos, while in the Seychelles, the bulk of the 
crop having been shipped already, not over 5,000 lb. 
are said to remain in the hands of the growers. The 
aggregate of these figures is not at all sufficient for 
the annual consumption, which hitherto required from 
the London market alone 400 tins, or, say 5,000 lb per 
month. The stocks also have been lightened consi- 
derably. In the middlé of January, 1889, the first 
and second hands together in Paris and Bordeaux 
owned only about 22,000 kilos, while in London 
there were 300 tins, against 1,500 tins in 1888, and 
400 tins in 1887. The London quotation for me- 
dium lengths was: 1889 == 12s 6d, 1888 = 16s, 1887 == 
21s per lb. Under the above-pictured circumstances 
speculators have seized upon the article. The advanc- 
ing tendency which has become strongly marked since 
January has developed itself further and will con- 
tinue to progress, and low prices must not be expected 
again this year. It is reported that the prospects for 
the 1889 crop also leave much to be desired. The 
quality of the 1888 has been a very good one, the long 
beans which were so scarce last year are very well 
represented this season, and even beans 9 to 10 
inches in length are frequent. But there is a noticeable 
lack of short beans from 44 to 54 inches long, and for 
this variety prices are paid which are, perhaps, out of 
proportion to the others.— Chemist and Druggist. 


ee 
BENGAL PATENT STONE. 


The experiment narrated in the following extract 
from the /ndian Engineer, seems to have been more 
successful than was an attempt made in Ceylon 
in Major Skinner’s time to manufacture artificial 
stone, a gentleman connected with an English Firm 
being got out for the purpose. The local experiments 
were conducted at the Government Factory and the 
publication of details would be interesting. We 
quote as follows :— 

From time to time various materials have been 
combined with cement with the object of making a 
solid mass or concrete for building and engineering 
purposes, the most important point in this amalga- 
mation being to use, with cement, such materials 
as do not possess a regular surface, and are also 
slightly honey-combed and very hard. They have all 
however, been found defective in one or other of these 
essentials, as, either, owing to the nature of the 
material used, they have scaled like ordinary stone, 
or, owing to its not being porous, there has been 
nothing for the cement to key; and the whole after 
very little wear has crumbled away like sand and 
become perfectly useless. 

The main feature of the Patent Stone, introduced 
by Messrs. Garlic Bros., of Calcutta, is that the chief 
ingredient used is harder than flint, and in shape 
most irregular, and in addition, slightly honey-combed, 
so that the cement finds opportunities for grasping 
and keying the aggregate, and forming one solid and 
allmost indestructible mags. 


The want of a moderately-priced, and thoroughly 
durable, stone is greatly felt in India, more especi- 
ally in lower Bengal, where stone is amost non- 
existent; and the Patent Stone, will be found 
valuable for many purposes. It is being extensively 
used by the Bengal Public Works Department, the 
Calcutta Municipality, the Military Authorities, and 
the Oalcutta Tramways Oo.—for stable-floors, surface- 
drains, boundary posts, etc.,—and by private firms, 
and others. 

Street’s foot-paths, floors, godowns, mills and houses 
are all paved in the same manner. he surface ig 
perfectly smooth and even, and there are no joints, 
Floors are perfecty damp-proof, fire-proof, and yermin- 
proof; almost indestructahle, clean and even; they 
are said to wear better than stone, and require no 
repairs, ay in the case of asphalte or cement; and 
be unaffected by the greatest heat. 

——_—_——>—_———_ 
THE DUTOH MARKET, 


AMSTERDAM, April 24th. 

CINCHONA Bark.—The sales in Amsterdam on May 
2nd will consist of 2,244 bales and 95 cases, about 
1,865 tons, viz.:—Java Bark from Government planta- 
tions, 410 bales and 31 cases,about 35 tons; private 
1834 bales and 64 cases, about 148 tons. Hast Indian 
bark 37 bales, about 3 tousd cwt. This quantity is 
made up as follows: Druggists’ Bark: Succiruora 
quills 62 cases; broken quills and chips 348 bales 24 
cases; root 57 bales 2 cases; C. Schubkraft quills 7 
cases; broken quills and chips 41 bales; root 6 bales; 
Lancifolia broken and chips 6 bales; root 2 bales; 
Manufacturers’ Bark (about 1474 tons): O. Officinalis 
broken quills and chips 35 bales; C. Ledgeriana broken 
quills and chips 1,402 bales; root 261pnales; Hybrid 
broken quills and chips 67 bales; rvot19 bales. Ma- 
nufacturerers’ barks contain about 6 tons of sulphate 
of quinine or 4:1 per cent on the average. About 113 
tons contain 1-2 per cent of sulphate ot quinine ; 354 
tons 2-3 per cent; 47# tons 3-4 per cent; 15% tons 
4.5 per cent ; 7 tons 5-6 per cent ; 21 tons 6-7 per cent; 
8+ tons 7-8 per cent ; 6 tons 8-9 per cent.—Chemist and 
Drugyist. 

Los ge 
ALL ABOUT TEA PROSPECTS: NOTES 
ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


The Chinese tea merchants, especially those at Kin- 
kiang, are quite elated at the success of Chinese 
teas last season, and they already think that a re- 
action in their favour has set in. Oontracts for the 
ensuing season to the amount of from 700,000 to 800,000 
taels have already been settled with the up-country 
growers. It is quite clear that the supply of tea is 
not likely to diminish, and that prices will not be 
in the ascendant. It will be a keen competitive strug- 
gle in which the fittest gardens will survive. But 
new markets must be opened. It is an imperative 
necessity. The Ceylon planters have recognised this 
from the first, and have been more active than Indian 
planters in practical work iu this direction. There is 
the European Oontinent to be won, and no time should 
be lost before organising. 

That which enterprise in combination has pondered 
long over and recently undertaken—viz., the opening 
uv of new markets for Indian and Ceylon tea—has 
been taken in hand very vigorously by Mr. 8. Davidson, 
of Belfast: Not content with opening the campaign 
in the United States, Mr. Davidson, with his usual 
pluck and pursuance, is, we hear, laying siege to Oon- 
tinental markets, aud his famous Sirocco teas will be 
heard of in France aud other countries before long. 


The Statist, referring to the position of tea and the 
fall in prices, says:—“ While in the Mincing Lane 
markets there has lately been a good deal of specu- 
lative activity in some directions, notably in sugar, 
there is one department which has been extremely 
depressed. Where the tea trade, as in past years, 
dependent on the statistical position of China tea alone, 
we should probably have had prices going up by 
eaps and bounds; but, as we haye on moreanh it 
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one occasion of late pointed out, Ohina no longer 
rules the roost. Between 1879 and 1885 the consump- 
tion of China tea gradually declined, and in the last 
four years it has rapidly fallen off. Our home con- 
sumption from about 10,600,000 lb per month in 1879 
has dropped to 6,600,000 lb per month in 1888. In 
the same period tea of British growth—tbat is, Indian 
and Cylon—has risen from about 2,800,0/0 1b. per 
month, as an average of the year 1879, to 8,800,000lb. 
in 1688. China brokers now compiain that they are 
in the ranks of the unemployed. The contrast of 
monthly consumption is remarkable, and ig shown 
below :—China ‘Tea.--1888, 6,600,000lb. ; 1879, 
10,600,000 1b.; decrease, 4,000,000lb. India and Oey- 
lon Tea.—1888, 8,800,000lb.; 1879, 2,800,000 lb.; in- 
crease, 6,000,000 lb. As an indication of the depress- 
ing character of trade in China tea, we may say that 
the same quality of China teas which, on arrival of 
the first shipments of current scason’s teas was 
sold at 1s 3d per lb., has quite recently been offered 
in the market at as low as 9d perlb. There wasa 
hopeful feeling in the market at the time the new 
season’s tea began to arrive, but it has been found 
that the tea has been of an inferior quality. Being 
badly cured, it has, consequently, not kept well. The 
Indian and Oeylon teas of the past season have also 
been somewhat inferior as to quality, and the only 
crop which has been both sound and good as to 
quelty has been the Java growth. Undoubtedly the 
consumer has been secured from a high level of prices, 
consequent on the shrinkage in the import of China 
teas, by the great development in the Indian and 
Ceylon descriptions. Thus, in the season of 1885-6 
the actual deliveries of Indian tea amounted to 602 
million lb. and for the current season, which ‘ends on 
May 31st, based on known resultsof ten months and 
estimates of the remaining two months, a delivery of 
over 90% million lb., is expected. This is approxim- 


ately an increase of about 50 per cent. in the consump- 


tion compared with four years ago; but the com- 
parison sinks into insignificance with the proportionate 


increase when we refer to the statistics of Ceylon tea. | 


In the period from June Ist, 1885, to May 31st, 1886, 
about 3,930,000 lb. of Ceylon passed into consumption 
in thiscountry. In the season which ends on May 31st 
1889, with the known results of ten months and es- 


timates of April and May, there appears to be every | 
probability of deliveries te the aggregate amount of | 


23,350,000 Ib, an increase of about 500 percent. Un- | and Belgium stand virtually nowhere in consumption, 


doubtedly one great cause of the expansion of con- 


sumption which has been going on year by year has very small fraction of 0-02 1b per head. A good deal 


been the decline in prices. As the industry develops, 
the greater area planted admits of more economical 
working, and the use of mechanical appliances ad- 
mits of more economical production. Probably in part 
the decline which has lately taken place has been due 
to the comparatively poor quality as well as to the 
continuance of savings found pructicable in cost of 
production. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
the last week or two teas have been sold at unprece- 


dentedly low prices. For example, the same quality | 
of Indian tea which late in 1881 was soldat 1s 24d | 


per pound has changed hands quite lately at 74d per 
pound, which is exastly 50 per cent fall. ; 

_ ‘The increase in production of India and Oeylon 
is likely to still further continue, as the exports of 


Season ; and the India crop available in the United 
Kingdom is estimated as likely to be 94,000,000 Ib. 
as against 86,000,000 lb, available for exportation to 
the United Kingdom. 

“We come to the fact that if production of tea 


or four years, new markets must be sought. Some 
time ago India endeavoured to develope a new 
market in the United States, but shippers went 
about their work in a very ill-considered manner ; 
they flooded a market where Indian tea was scarcely 
known with such large quantities that it was impos- 
sible to dispose of the arrivals; indeed, the teas so 
tushed into a new channel not prepared to use them 
had to be offered by forced sale, and actually a 
large quantity of what was sent from India’ to 


| sions growing tea are Holland and Germany. 


America came to the United Kingdom for consump- 
tion. With such experience, it is only natural to 
expect that any development of a new market will 
be well considered before itis undertaken. There is 
no reason whatever why the United States and 
Oanada, as well as Europe, should not be open to 
consumption of Indian and Ceylon qualities. Of 
course, the United Kingdom stands far and 
away at the head of tea-consuming countries, fol- 
lowed by the United States and Russia. Con- 
sidering the population, a very large quantity is taken 
by the Australasian Colonies, and an appreciable am- 
ount by Canada. The consumption per head is largest 
in the Australasian Colonies and New Zealand, the 
latter taking the lead with 7°67 lb. per head followed 
by the Australian Colonies with 7°67lb. per head. India 
is developing trade with Australasia, but stillthe bulk 
of the tea consumed even by those Colonies is derived 
from Ohina. Sofar as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, the expansion of consumption of British-grown 
tea in the Australian Oolonies will give us no direct 
benefit, as shipments will be made direct from India, 


| and Oeylon; still it will give us an indirect benefit 


in the employ of shipping, increasing the spending 
power. of the planters who buy from the mother 
country, and giving dividends on Koglish capital em- 


| ployed in the cultivation of tea in British possessions. 


In the United States we may expect a development 


| of consumption of India and Ceylon growths provided 
| the planters suit the tastes of the market. 
| the United States consumers ‘take to’ such teas, the 


In case 


United Kingdom will secure a more direct benefit, 
as the tea will pass through this country, though prob- 
ably to some extent it will be shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, and will be conveyed overland to the eastern 
parts of the United States. The most direct benefit 


{ will be secured from development of tea drinking 
} on the Continent, 
| Western Europe, as it will undoubtedly be a diffi- 


and by the Continent we mean 


cult task to oust China teas out of the Russian market. 

“The consumption in Western Hurope, however, is 
not large, but the two countries which ought to be 
exploited for an increase in trade with British posses- 
The 
former, according to Messrs. Gow, Wilson, and Stanton’s 
recently-published. statistics, consume only about 14 |b 
per head of population per annum, while the tea drunk 
in Germany is rather less than 1 lb per head. France 


taking only 0-03 lb per head, and Spain rejoices in the 
ought to be done at the Paris Exhibition in introduc- 


ing British-grown tea to the notice of our Continental 
neighbours, though it has to be borne in mind that in 


| France the duty on tea is reaJly prohibitive, except for 


the wealthy; nothing that is worth drinking can bs 


| obtained under about 5s per lb, or two to three times as 
| dear as the retail price in London.” 


Mr. Picton, the member for Leicester, is the cham- 
pion in the House of Commons for the abolition of the 
duty on tea. He won’t be happy till he gets it abol- 


} ished, although there is not the slightest chance of his 


being happy just yet. It is as well to know that Mr. 


Picton intends to peg away at the subject, and that he 
Ceylon tea for the new season are expected to be | regards a tax on tea, which is, in his opinion, a neces- 


more than 50 per cent. greater than in the previous SLAC exten ce, fe) ani ast: and iniealtons: 


Those who maintain that the trade in bogus tea no 
longer exists will take some iuterest in the following. 


} The police of Dunkirk, acting on information from 


the Municipal Laboratory, arrested on Saturday two 
grocers of that town on the charge of having for several 


continues to increase as it has done the last three | months sold large quantities of dyed leaves under the 


name of tea. Both the tradesmen were able to show 


‘that they had been supplied by a wholesale firm in 


Paris. Samples were accordingly bought from the firm, 
by order of the Parquet, and were sent to M. Riche, 
a chemist. His report shows that the leaves submitted 
to him are not tea-leaves. They are—like most dried 
leaves—of: a brownish colour ; but this is hidden under 
a thin coating of a bluism-green substance, which easily 
rubs of, Their appearance was exactly that of gun- 
powder tea. Unlike the celebrated nutmegs, it has 
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been impossible to tell to what piant they belong, 
the leaves having been punched out of larger ones. 
The wholesale merchant denied any knowledge of the 
frauc, and stated that the bogus tea had been sold 
by an importer, whose name he gave. The latter says 
that he received it directly from an English firm of 
Canton.—H, & C. Mail. 


i 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF THA IN CEYLON. 


A tabular statement issued by a local contempo- 
rary affords estimates of the cost of tea on an 
estate of 250 acres in full bearing having good 
factory, adequate machinery and fuel on the estate, at 
various rates of yield. The results arrived at are 50 
cents per lb. f. 0. b. Colombo at a yield of 1501b. 
per acre; 46 cents at a yield of 2001b. per acre; 
40 cents at 2501b.; 37 cents at 3001b.; 35 cents 
at 350 lb.; 324 cents at 400 lb.; 314 cents at 450 lb.; 
and 294 cents at 500 lb. per acre.—On a larger 
estate, say of 400 acres, the cost might be reduced 
1 to 2 cents per lb.—The average yield for Ceylon 
may, we suppose, be taken at 300 to 350 lb., so that 
35 to 37 cents or the equivalent of 6d per lb. may 
be taken as the average cost of Ceylon tea f. 0. b. 
Colombo. We have received from an experienced 
planter a letter and tables—to appear in our next 
issue—which go to show that at 8d per lb. average 
it will require 500 lb. per acre to give a profit of 
R50 per acre; 4001b. sufficing if the average, as 
at present, be not below 9d.—An average of 63d at 
500 lb. per acre wiil merely cover the expendittre. 


—EE—E— SS 
Tus Coconut Patm.—The following para- 
graph appears in the ‘Kew Bulletin” for 


January :— 

Oocos nucifera. Coconut. At an elevation of 3,000 
feet and 200 miles from the sea the coconut palmis 
scarcely worth cultivating. It is, however, here and 
there in several varieties. [In other parts of Mvsore, 
especially when water is near the surface, the cultiv- 
ation of the coconut is said to be fairly profitable. 
The export of fresh coconuts from Mysore State in 
1880—81 was valued at 10,4527., and of cocouut oil at 
6662. Imp. Gaz. of India, vol. x. p. 102. | 
In Ceylon, there are flourishing coconut topes or 
groves near Matale, Gampola and Badulla from 
1,400 to 2,200 feet above sea level: in the Matale 
Valley there are quite large fields bearing very well, 
we believe, and about 100 miles in a direct line 
from the sea. Solitary coconut palms are grown 
at 3,500 feet altitude in Ceylon, but they do not 
bear fruit. And yet in the Western Province 
planters 40 to 50 miles from the coast are 
supposed to have gone too far inland. The proper 
coconut belt, we suppose, would not be reckoned at 
over 10 to 15 miles from the shore 


Rice Growing IN’ British Gorana.—Mr. 
Hon: W. Russell is the subject of a long and 
interesting paper in the local quarterly Timehri 
which we are reprinting in the Yropical <Agri- 
culturist. Mr. Bussell shows that if a proper 
use were made of the well-watered rich waste 
land in this British South American colony, there 
would be no need to import any rice at all. One 
estimate he gives shows a profit of 12 dollars an 
acre in 6 months, another under more favourable 
circumstances shows 53 dollars profit per annum. 
Instead of two crops a year, the Guiana fields 
can give three crops in the year, or jive if ratoon 
crops are also counted, This paper is followed 
by one by Mr. Gilzean giving interesting details of 
practical experiments in rice-growing made by him 
with his labourers. He shows a profit of 21 
dollars an acre in three months, 


Corton Cunrivarion.—The place to cultivate 
cotton successtully on a big scale would seem to 
be on the wide expanse of fine soil—some 10,000 


‘to 15,000 acres to choose from—ayailable under 


the Wallaway irrigation works. We believe that 
Mr. Ward speaks in high terms of the fitness of 
the soil both for cotton and tobacco; but in 
respect of the latter product we understand that 
a visit to the spot by two of the Directors of 
the local Tobacco Company resulted in their 
rejection of the site—perhaps, for the reason that 
it was exposed to the North-Hast monsoon winds 
so much dreaded in connection with tobacco curing. 
This would not apply however in reference to cotton. 

Coconur CunrurE anD irs EnemrEes,—On dit, 
that the Government Agent, Western Province, is 
to call a Conference of the Mudaliyars and other 
leading headmen of his province, together with 
some of the oldest representative planters, to see 
if there is anything in the persistent rumours of 
leaf-disease in coconuts. Specimens will be pro- 
duced and the headmen can compare notes while 
the oldest planter will be able to say how many 
years back it is since he saw the pest in ques- 
tion. It would be well to have specimens of the 
beetle enemies of the palm, in case of a new 
one turning up. Mr. Saunders cannot but recog- 
nise the duty devolving upon him in reference to 
what is the most important agricultural industry 
of his now contracted sea-borde Province. 


_Governuent Tra Factory at Prrax.—In the 
Perak Government Gazette, for April 19th we notice 
the following advertisement :— 

Tea.—One thousand pounds of tea for sale. Manu- 
factured at the Government tea factory, Perak. Pri- 
ces: Quality, Unassorted, 65 cents (Mexican dollar,) 
or 3s sterling, per lb. delivered in Europe, Colonies or 
America. Quality, pekoe souchang, 60 cents (Mexican 
dollar,) or 2s 9d sterling, per lb. delivered in Europe, 
Colonies, or America. Higher qualities of tea as well as 
tea of lower grades obtainable. Tea packed in lead, 
in one or two pound packets. A reduction in price 
on orders exceeding 20 pounds. Orders booked and 
further particulars supplied by the superintendent, 
Government plantations, Perak, Straits Settlements. 
The Hermitage, August 20th 1888. 

At present there is very little tea in Perak, 
but the Government appear to be determined to 
encourage its cultivation. 


Tue Tra Association, we (Pioneer) are glad 
to see, is awakening to the rapid development of 
the Ceylon trade. The exports from that island 
have made phenomenal leaps within the last 
few years, and the total outturn next year is 
estimated at 45 million pounds, or close on half 
that of all the Indian gardens in 1888, though 
the latter have a start of over thirty years. At the 
same time the exports from India this year have 
risen by from ten to thirteen million pounds. So 
extraordinary an advance in production must very 
quickly outrun the increase in demand due merely 
to the growth of population in the United Kingdom, 
and a fall in prices, with a shrinkage in the 
profits of the planters, must result unless the cost 
of production is reduced and new markets are 
found. In this latter regard the Assam planters 
have heretofore been somewhat apathetic: but the 
remarks of Mr. Stuart on Friday justify the hope 
that in the future they will exhibit more of that 
enterprise and push for which their Oeylon brethren 
are so honourably distinguished. To drive foreign 
teas from India and establish Indian teas in the 
comparatively virgin ground of Russia, Australia 
and the United States, these are objects which, 
in these days of keen competition, must weeds 
occupy a first place in the attention of the Tea 
Association, if the traditional prosperity of the 
Assam gardens is to be maintained, 
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NOTES ON CINCHONA. 
BY’ ANTON KESSLER. 


(Translated for the ‘ Tropical Agriculturist” from 
areprint of the Journal of Industry and Agricul- 
ture at Batavia of September 1886, by J. Dent Young.) 


(Continued from page 147, September 1885.) 


As is well-known, a callus forms over the edge 
of the cut where it intersects the layer of cambium, 
out of this callus roots subsequently spring. In 
the case of woody cuttings, a considerable time has 
to elapse before the heart of the sectional surface 
becomes thoroughly covered with well-formed bark, 
during which interval of time that part of the 
cutting is particularly liable to decay. I do not 
consider that it is advisable to plant cuttings on 
land where much canker has appeared. If the 
cuttings are the upper parts of very young grassy 
seedlings which have thrown out roots, then per- 
haps the case is different. 

These upper parts of the seedlings consist still 
entirely of strong vigorous cellules, the woody 
cellules not having yet appeared, the growth there- 
fore is more rapid and keeps pace with the 
general development of the plant. 

Still, however, seedlings are most to be recom. 
mended, as the least vulnerable in lands predisposed 
to canker. 

In hollows and on very steep land, situated 
under steep and iong hillsides, the escape of 
the water is frequently very defective, which is 
destructive to cinchona planting. In such places 
the canker is always the most inveterate. Thorough 
draining is generally successful, and trees in the 
first stage of the disease recover after the soil has 
been well dried. 

Occasionally the canker is found on slopes of 
hills so steep, that we might 
there could be nothing to fear from want of sufii- 
cient escape for the water, but estates are named, 
which though situated on very steep ground, 
nevertheless are more inflicted with canker than 
others. 

On plantations where the plants have not 
been put:too deeply into the ground, the evil is 
probably caused by the shallowness of the soil, 
with an impenetrable substratum of rock or earth, 
or by radically bad cultivation. In the former case 
there is little to be done; similar circumstances 
are in all probability the reagonof the less success 
of Ceylon in the cultivation of cinchona. 

In a new undertaking, the utmost attention is 
to be paid to the selection of a suitable site; if 
this is not available, little good can be hoped for 
from the enterprize. 

At the same time the results of an injudicious 
system of cultivation must not be attributed to 
the quality of the soil. For the regular progress 
of the necessary chemical processes in the soil (I 
allude particularly to the nitrification) an easy ad- 
mission of oxygen into the ground is indispensa- 
ble. If this be excluded by insufficient tillage, 
a diminished luxuriance of growth in the plant 
is the penalty for the neglect. In consequence of 
the predisposition of the cinchona plant to decay, 
the growth of weeds under the trees forms another 
source of danger, by obstructing the evaporation 
of dew and rain, so that tho collar of the root, 
even above the ground, is kept in an unhealthy 
State of moisture, which as has been already men- 
tioned tends greatly to superinduce canker. 

Still we frequently hear planters defend the as- 
sertion that clean weeding of cinchona plantations 
is not of much importance, and though we often 
see plantations with a growth of tall weeds on 
them, which are seldom cleared away, and when 
ce is done, it is only by hacking down the 
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‘ing the evaporation. 
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The temptation is 
to endeavour to keep 
such unsatisfactory 


weeds leyel with the ground. 
great where capital is limited, 
down outlay by resorting to 
upkeep. But in the end the results will not be 
found to justify such a system, as the saving effected 
thereby will have to be repaid at an usurious rate, 


+ in reduced produstion, when the harvest comes to be 


gathered. 

There are kinds of manure which by their 
hygroscopic effect kesp the soil constantly clamy 
and damp, suchas Chile saltpetre (nitrate of soda) 
for instance. However usefully this fertilizer may 
therefore operate in some kinds of cultivation, I con- 
sider it unsuitable for cinchona, particularly in very 
wet districts, and should such experiments as these 
above described by me tend to show that fertilizers 
containing hydrogen and inorganic matier improve 
the growth and the proportion of alkaloids of the 
cinchona plant, then will the cultivator seek for help 
not from saltpetre but rather, from sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Happily canker only appears here and there in 
the cinchona plantations of Java, and does not come 
in the form of a real pest, as appears to be the case 
in Ceylon, here it is only “one of the thousand 
natural shocks which vegetation is heir to.” 
Nevertheless the disease is well worthy of public 
consideration. The fact of its being sporadic, calls for 
the most strenuous efforts to combat it, and there- 
fore a knowledge of its nature and origin is of the 
highsst importance. Ths tendensy to deeay under 
the slightest provocation, which is found in the 
nature of cincvona deserves to be kept in mind in 
extending its growth by artificial means. Whilst in 
planting cuttings of tea or other woody growths, 
incisions are made at the ends of such cuttings as are 
placed under ground, for the purpose of hastening 
the sprouting of roots, such a proceeding is not to 
be recommended in the case of cinchona. These 
incisions generally cause decay, and under the most 
favorable circumstances they are perfectly useless. 
It is sufficient to give the twig or cutting a 
very sharp curve under ground and to peg 
it fast, so that it shall not be wounded in any 
part. The contraction of the flow of sap by the 
compression of the tissues and cells in the bend is 
sufficient to cause it to throw out roots. After a 
shorter or longer time, which varies from 3 to 14 
months roots will be formed of sufficient strength 
to make the shoot or cutting self-supporting, and 
it can be severed from the mother tree and either 
transplanted, or it can be allowed to remain an- 
other month in the spot where it has struck 
root, before transplanting it to where it is intended 
to grow. 

Very young grassy suckers frequently strike root 
satisfactorily in three months. Other branches 
sometimes take over fourteen months before they 
become sufficiently rooted. 

In transplanting layers after separation from the 
parent tree, it is of great importance that they 
should be well pruned, by which term [I mean 
that all side branches should be removed, and at 
the same time each leaf should be reduced to 
one-third of its size, for the purpose of diminish- 
This evaporation is not to 
be lightly regarded. To ascertain its influence on 
cinchona, I adopted the following means :—I 
planted a Ledgeriana seedling which had three 
pairs of leaves in a glass vessel. With a piece of 
flat glass having a hole bored in the middle, and 
cut in two through the centre hole, I covered the 
vessel in such a way as to allow the stem of the 
plant to go through the hole in the glass plate, 
whilst a second hole allowed the earth in the vessel 
to be sprinkled from time to time with distilled 
water. The joints between the rim of the glass 
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vessel and the plate of glass, the two halves of 
latter and round the stem were made air tight by 
means of melted wax, whilst the preforation made 
to admit of watering, was hermetically closed by 
means of a separate piece of glass coated with 
grease. The whole was then weighed, and the 
weighing was repeated from time to time, whilst 
weighed quantities of distilled water were employed 
as required to moisten the earth through the opening 
provided for that purpose. 

The loss in weight of the plant must of necessity 
be the consequence of evaporation, and must thus 
indicate the quantity by weight of the water car- 
ried off by evaporation.* 

The plant continued fresh, and in the shade 
out of rain and wind, lost in 52 days 172,545 
grams of water. In the sun the loss of weight 
was nearly doubled. 

The weight of the plant itself dried in the air 
was 3,850 grams (after drying in a temperature 
of 100° toits fixed weight, it was only 1,430 grams), 
so that in the course of 52 days it gave out in 
evaporation 44°81 times its own weight. 

The calculation is as follows:— 

Loss of weight in grams 172,545 

aol 
3,850 times its 
own weight, 

Every tree in healthy condition forms as many 
leaves as are necessary, so that these proportions 
may be assumed to hold good, practically for 
larger or smaller plants. As layers have not only 
their own roots to supply them with sap, but those 
of the parent tree as well, so long as they hold 
their existence in common with the parent tree, 
they form a mass of leaves proportionate to the 
plentiful supply of sap with which they are fed. 
After separation it consequently becomes necessary 
to remove the greater part of the leaves from 
the layer, as the roots it has formed cannot be 
sufficient to supply sufficient moisture from the 
soil to make up for the quantity evaporated by 
a large expansion of leaves, and withering and decay 
would be the consequences. Since such is the 
case when the layeris only severed from the parent 
tree, the danger is much increased, when, besides, 
being severed from the parent tree, it has to be 
transplanted, the power of the roots being still 
more reduced. 

What has above been said regarding suckers 
holds good quite as much with reference to layers. 
The trees generally grow with less vigor than 
seedlings and grafts, and the latter are greatly 
to be preferred. If we had seed at our command 
of such a high order as to leave no room to fear 
degeneration, then no planter would think of 
prefering trees artificially propagated. So long 
however as such seed is not to be had, the 
artificial propagation is the most certain means 
of improving the plantations. Grafts stand in 
the first order; after them come cuttings and 
layers. Analysis by the Government chemists 
has fully proved that the proportion of cinchoni- 
dine in the bark is somewhat increased by graft- 
ing on Succirubra stems; there is, however, a 
simple means for avoiding the unfavourable in- 
fluence of the Succirubra, namely, by grafting on 
Ledgerianas. 

Ledgeriana seed of plantations yielding 6 or 7 
per cent of quinine without much cinchonidine is 
easily obtained, whilst the raising of Ledgeriana 
from seed’is not more expensive than it is from 

* In consequence of the smal] development of the 
plant, it was not necessary to take into consideration 
the increase of weight caused by the absorption of 
carbon from the atmosphere, 


Its own weight . 


cinchona seed. Since general opinion has decided 
that Ledgeriana seedlings grow as fast as Ledge- 
riana grafts on Succirubra stems, there can be 
no fear of a less robust development of a graft 
plantation on Ledgeriana stems, as compared with 
another in which Ledgeriana is grafted on Suc- 
cirubra stems; whilst on the eventual entire up- 
rooting there is an advantage which is by no 
means to be despised, to be derived from the greater 
value of root bark of Ledgeriana compared to that 
of Succirubra, Repeated experiments with trees of 
three, four or five years old on plantations under 
my management prove that the bark of the root, 
the collar of the root and the portion of the stem 
below the graft of Ledgeriana seedlings constituted 
about five-twelvths of the bark produced by the en- 
tire tree, so that when the whole harvest amounted 
to 1,200 grams, 500 grams may be reckoned as 
derived from the portion of the tree below the 
graft. In harvesting by uprooting it makes a con- 
siderable difference, whether the bark yields 14 per 
cent or 6 per cent.* 

It is well to attend to these and similar matters, 
for although it may not be every planter’s inten- 
tion to harvest by uprooting his grafted trees, yet 
in the end uprooting has to be carried out on every 
cinchona plantation, and it must always be a great 
advantage to obtain root bark of superior proportions 
of quinine, an advantage which is eventually un- 
failing, although it may be deferred. 

Tjikoraia, 27th June 1886. 

-_ 
A CEYLON PLANTER’S VISIT 
NILGIRIS. 


Myr. Thos. Farr of Bogawantalawa returned yesterday 
via Tuticorin from what was evidently a very pleasant 
visit to the Nilgiris and the Wynaad, where he has 
seen much that was new and interesting to him. 

Mr. Farr seems to have been very much impressed 
with the magnificient fields of cinchona to be seen 
growing vigorously in the Nilgiris, and the still 
vigorous coffee which is to be met with in South-East 
Wynaad. To a Ceylon planter whose experiences of 
cinchona, though extensive, are not usually very favor- 
able, it is certainly enviable to hear of the large 
sheets of Officinalis which Mr. Farr saw in and around 
Neddivattum, the Government cinchona garden, Stay- 
ing on an estate situated alongside this Government 
garden, Mr. Farr was able to look over an expanse 
of upwards of six hundred acres of Officinal is seven 
years old,in which there lite rally was not a vacancy— 
a dark even sheet in which canker was absolutely 
unknown, and in which the trees were really magni- 
ficent. Instead of finding everyone ready to throw 
a stone at cinchona cultivation and to regard it as 
useless labor, the planters in the Nilgiris appear 
quite content to wait until Oeylon shipments of bark 
shall have fallen to smaller limits, as the bark from 
their own trees is generally of high analysis, and, 
even at present prices, such loppings as are from 
time to time necessary, are amply sufficient for current 
expenditure. 

Neddivattum and the gardens which surround it 
are at an altitude of over 6,000 feet, and few suc- 
cirubras are cultivated; but taat which astonished 
the Ceylon planter more than anything else was the 
evenness of the fields of cinchona, for, although the 
actual growth at the same age was generally not 
much,.if any, better than what we are accustomed 
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* This proportion is what holds good, as I have 
already said on plantations under my management 
where the soil is loose and soft. In stiff loam and claey, 
soil it will be more to the disadvantage of the rootbark. 
Most of the cinchona enterprizes in West Java have 
however loose soil, and every planter can satisfy himself 
by experiments of the relative proportions that may 
rule on his own pltantation, which will show him the 
importance of the above remarks. The weight of the 
bark below the graft is always considerable, 
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to in Ceylon, still, clearings of large expanse exhibit 
the same healthiness and vigor that are seen in 
Ceylon in patches only, and in trees in selected and 
sheltered spots amongst the coffee. 

In reply to our inquiry, Mr. Farr said that canker 
is absolutely unknown in the Nilgiris, and, in all his 
journeys through many estates, he never saw such a 
thing, or even that flag of distress so often hung 
out by cinchona trees in Oeylon—a red leaf. The 
Nilgiri planters do not seems to have much fear of 
Java, but are still timorous of the enormous quan- 
tities which they fear may yet be shipped from 
Ceylon. They await with confidence the time when 
those shipments shall have dwindled to small propor- 
tions, and the price of the article have again risen 
in the m:rkets of the world. One reason why they 
have apparently despatched such comparatively small 
quantities of bark for shipment of late years has 
been a fact which certainly has not operated with 
us—they have only sent bark shavings because they 
were not compeiled to send any other. Much, if 
not the major portion, of the bark sent from Oeylon 
recently has been taken from dead or dying trees, 
whereas trees decay or die on the Nilgiris at all 
events, only after they have reached their full 
maturity. The chief enemies of cinchona in that part 
of the world appear to be frost and sambur, the 
ravages of the latter, particularly on young clearings, 
being extensive. 

With regard to coffee, Mr. Farr saw quite sufficient 
to convince him that the old King was far from 
dead either in the Coorg district or in the Wynaad, 
and, although he did not actually visit the Ouchter- 
lony Valley, he describes it, from a view obtained 
of it from a distance, as a dark and even sheet 
of coffee, as healthy and apparently as vigorous as 
any Ceylon could show in its best days. Leaf 
disease was prevalent everywhere, but coffee planters 
there did not seem to regard it as so very destructive 
as we have known it to be in Ceylon, and, except 
on estates without shade in the South-East Wynaad, 
if does not as yet appear to have had any very 
destructive influence over the coffee. The difference 
of its effect on coffee without shade and coffee under 
shade was most marked, particularly in the last- 
named district, where all the shaded coffee was ex- 
tremely healthy and in good heart, and Mr. Farr 
describes one of the estates which he visited in that 
part of the world having a very large blossom just in 
spike as being “a sight good for sore-eyes.” Many 
estates are still giving handsome crops of three, four, 
and in some cases five, hundredweights an acre,iwhich 
at present prices at home and present exchange, must 
yield most handsome returns. 

We hope, however, that Mr. Farr will give us his 
experience in his own words, and feel sure that they 
will be extremely interesting to all planters in Ceylon 
who, althougn now more lurgely dependent upon tea 
than upon their old staples, have yet not Jost all inter- 
est in, or dependence upon, coffee.—Oeylon “ Times.” 
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COFFEE AND CINCHONA IN THE NILGIRIS 
AND WYNAAD. 


Upon approaching OCoonoor, the existence of our 
old familiar friend Coffee became apparent. Down 
the slopes of the valley under the grand old ‘‘ Droog ” 
dark green fields of well-tended coffee reached from 
precipice to river. Old trees with rugged stems such 
as I have seldom seen in Oeylon, were living and 
vigorous proofs of an exceptionally rich soil, and 
although our old enemy Hemileia Vastatrix was not 
hard to find, I could not help feeling that here at 
least she could not claim to be Victriv as yet. 

Orop operations on these Ooonoor estates were 
almost over, and the hearts of the planters were 
gladdened by the sight of an abundant and healthy 
“spike,” which showed itself ready to develop with 
the first showers of March. I am not prepared to 
say that leaf-disease has not affected the coffee es- 
tates of Coonoor. Certain fields there are and ridges 


where the soil is poor, upon which the fungus has 


left its mark; but these covered a comaratively small 
area and will probably soon be covered with tea and 
cinchona. That strong and vigorous coffee still exists 
both on the Nilgiris, in the Ouchterlony Valley and 
in the South East Wynaad cannot admit of .a doubt. 
Orops are naturally, the best—in fact the only—test 
as to its value; and from what 1 gathered from the 
planters, whose acquaintance I was fortunate enough 
to make, so far there islittle ground for complaint. 
In Ooonoor I visited fields of coffee some 30 years 
old, and was equally impressed with the vigor of 
the trees, the promise of blossom, and the richness 
and depth of soil. Oultivation is attended to and 
manure is liberally distributed over deserving fields. 
The Auchterlony Valley I was unfortunately unable 
to visit, but from a view obained of it from an 
adjacent hill I should describe it as a sheltered 
gently-sloping valley, clothed from end to end with 
dark green coffee which had every appearance of 
strength and vigor. In my visit to the S. E. Wynaad 
I did not cover a large area of cultivated land, 
but the estates I saw looked wonderfully well. The 
elevation of this plateau being some 2,000 or 3,000 
feet above sea-level, the character of the coffee 
differed from that on the higher ranges of the 
Nilgiris. Of the absolute necessity of shade for the 
well-being of coffee in this district I was speedily 
convinced, and the planters are keenly alive to it. 
Shade trees are selected with great care and discrimin- 
ation, and in felling the forest all suitable for this 
purpose are left standing. 

A much-prized variety is grown from seed in a 
curious and novel manner. The seeds are much 
sought after by ants which will destroy a whole 
nursery in a week, unless due precautions are taken. 
The plan adopted is as follows:—A small ‘ pandal” 
is constructed of sticks about three feet high, and 
upon this soil is laid some four inches thick, and in 
this the seed is sown. An indigenous tree of the 
“Ficus” family is planted thickly in young clearings 
in the form of cuttings, and later on these are 
thinned out at the planter’s discretion. 

Some of the fields had borne heavily this year, 
and where good shade existed gave promise of an 
equal yield in the coming season. Much anxiety was 
felt and expressed about the March blossoming 
showers. Given these at the right time, good crops 
were considered more or less certain. Leaf-disease 
was more conspicuous in the Wynaad than in Ooo- 
noor, but I was informed that the trees suffered from 
only one severe attack in the year which acted as 
a “wintering” and was beneficial to them rather 
than not. A convincing proof that the cultivation of 
coffee is remunerative in these regions lies in the 
fact that new clearings are being opened. Young 
plants looked strong and healthy in spite of a long 
drought, and, as great judgment is exercised in the 
selection of fields for these extensions, I see no reason 
why the S. EH. Wynaad planters should not have a 
prosperous time before them. 

Land and labor are cheap and abundant. Large 
herds of buffaloes are available for manure, and their 
value is duly appreciated. As an instance of what 
coffee has done in the S. E. Wynaad, a field of 70 
acres was pointed out to me, near Nellacotta, which 
had recently given a crop of 85 tons of coffee. 

The trees still retained much strength and vigor, 
and, though they may never do it again, they were 
far from “throwing up the sponge.” 

The jungle on most of the best land takes the 
form of bamboo clumps, with here and there, magni- 
ficent teak trees and bastared ebony intermixed. 

Sholas or ravines are selected and ridges and rocky 
slopes are left untouched.—Geylon “Times.” 
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PLANTING IN NORTH BORNEO. 
To the Editor of the ‘* British North Borneo Herald.” 
Sir,—A letter I wrote toa planter in Ceylon has 
been published in the Ceylon Observer and also in the 
Tropical Agriculturist. Had I imagined this would 
have been done, I should not have written to the said 
Planter at all. 
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I think it might be as well to give some details 
of planting in British North Borneo for the benefit 
of hard-working planters with little capital in Ceylor 
or elsewhere, who may think of planting Cffee in 
a land of no leat-disease, aud I shall be much oblige 
if you will publish this in the Herald. The letter I 
wrote, though quite correct for the person to whom it 
was writ en, is very misleading, as far as information 
on planting goes, to the general public, No planter 
should come bere with less than $7,000. 1 dollar is 2 1/5 
rupee or three shillings at exchange; he must also 
be prepared to be in the field all day, and have no 
assistant. A man with that amount, whois willing 
to work hard, can make himself independent in a 
few years, but he must rememher that it is no holiday 
work. Men with £3,000 or £4,000 could get their work 
done easily and have as many comforts as they like. 
‘Forest in British North Borneo extends to the beach, 
there has been no coconut planting by natives, except 
here and there, because the coast used to be infested 
with pirates before the days of steamboats. Good land 
can therefore be had within easy distance of a ship- 
ping port. The price of land has been raised to three do]- 
lars per acre, owing to the success of the tobacco plant- 
ing and other things, There is no Coffee estate except 
mine, everyone who has seen it however is much 
pleased with it; there will be a few bushels ripe soon, 
and the trees are full of small berries, and are always 
blossoming. I have 20° acres? years old, 12 one year, 
and 50 just planted., A Ooffee planter from Java has 
begun felling on the other side of the bay from Kudat. 
Kudat is in Marudu Bay,: the most northerly part of 
Borneo, There isa Jarge acreage of Jand suitable fos 
Liberian Coffee, Cocoa and Pepper, and seed and plant, 
ean be had of ali from the Government garden a 
Silam. All one has todo is to apply for land, look 
for it, pay for it to the nearest Government Officer, 
and start at once. The labourers are native—they 
come from Padas, Brunei and Sarawak. Thad a Jot 
of trouble at first, as I did not understand the people, 
nor the seasons of the country,and could not speak 
Malay and a lot of money was wasted: those troubles 
are now overcome, and if any planter comes here, 
I can tell him what todo, and what not to do, and 
save him from buying the knowledge. The Borneans 
are better coolies than the Tamils, they have more 
sense and are more manly, however we will have +o 
get Tamils to pick large crops, as natives will only 
engage for from 4 to 6 months, then go away. They 
do not bring their women and children with them, 
but they work regularly, and have io rows. They 
all carry a cutlass calied a parang, which they ke p 
in a wooden sheath, the blade is about 18 inches long, 
and has a smal! wooden handle; itis a most useful 
weapon, and they use it for nearly everything, and 
what is better they buy it with their own money. 
They have no Uangany, I deal with each man by 
himself. his however is easily done as one man if 
seat to do a bit of work at a distance, does it as 
he is told to do, and returns whenever he is finished. 
In felling I work with my coolies, they first cut the 
small wood then the large, and do not lop, as itis 
not necessary. Istand with then all day, felling and 
making the land ready for lining costs $450 per acre. 
The men cut 2,000 lining pegs and finish early. 
I get 60 large holes from them which they finish 
by 2 p. m,, some cut more and get paid extra; but 
most of them are pleased with the 60. There is a 
capital tool here for holing, it is a sort of spoon, 
nearly semi-circular, something like the thing grocers 
use to put sugar into scales; it has a handJe, made 
of wood by the Oooly who is to use it, and it scoops 
out a good hole in no time, In filling in, the Bornean 
does much betier work than the Tamil; he does not 
pul in sticks and stones 0) purpose to fill up the 
holes quickly. Plantivg here his to be done more 
carefully than ai high lands, as the sun is very power- 
ful; 1 always bave to shade the plants with branches 
of trees, and carry the plants in plantain leaves. 
OUlearings must be fenced round avout, as deer eat 
the young plants: they bite off the tips of plants 
and young branches, older trees they do not seem 
to care about, The coolies make the fence of jungle 


sticks only, which keeps out the deer, 
try to break it. A man does a chain a day, s0 it is 
not expensive. Weeding must be done twice a month. 
I get two acres each time per man per day; they 
also pull off suckers, it costs 30 cents per acre per 
mouth, J give no contract, but stay with them all day. 
Wages are 25 cents per day, but as the coolies are 
all men, and bave no cangany,it pays well enough. 
Bungalows and lines can be built cheaper here than 
anywhere I knowof. This estate is three miles from 
Kucat a shipping port, so I can put my crop on 
board ship for the same price as I used to put it 
into carts on the Government road in Oeylon, and 
thus save the cart hire of 23 miles and railway 
carriage of 90. Rice is cheap here, but I supply 
the coolies with nothing. I pay them every second 
Saturday instead. When I came here first, we were 
almost out of the world, now we have four steamers 
a month. One of the steamers goes to Hongkong, 
it sails from Singapore, touches here and at Sandakan, 
and then goes on to Hongkong. We get fowls, sheep, 
&c., from there cheap, and if one requires a 
change and has not much time to spare, the trip 
from here to Hongkong and back only requires 
twenty days including a stoppage of four days at 
Hongkong. There is a fairly good breed of cattle 
here, and they are not dear. Those who like shoot- 
ing can get lotsof it. There are Sambur deer, red 
deer, pigs, wild cattle, elephants, bears, aligators, anp 
birds of all kinds. There is a mountain here called 
Kinabalu, which is 14,000 feet high. it is about 40 
miles from the bottom of this bay, people who have 
been there say there is a large extent of fine land 
suitable for Arabian Coffee, Tea. and Cinchona, fall 
around it, at an elevation of from 4,000 feet and 
upwards. I have not been to see it but am going soon. 
Yours traly, 
P. CHRISTIAN. 
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Kudat, 17th January, 1889. 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION. 
FUMIGATION. 

On reading the Observer, I learnt for the first time 
that the great apostle of smoke for coconnt trees has 
left behind him many followers, and that their number 
is increasing. My excuse for my ignorance of what is 
going on around me, and ina branch of my profession, 
is that I amtoa great extent a hermit. My contact 
with the shining lights amongst Coconut Planters is 
not frequent, andis almost always through the Press. 
Besides, [am a resident in a sleepy hollow, where Coco- 
nut Planters are so weighed down by leaf-disease, 
a hard, dry soil overlying a slab-rock formation, and a 
peculiar susceptibility of their trees to aunual drought, 
that they are unequal even to the exertion of smoking 
their trees. Those living in a kind of Israelitish camp 
amidst plague-stricken Egypt—where they enjoy @ 
special immunity from plagues, and having as owners of 
properties distinguished sons of the soil whose names 
are as household words along the length and across the 
breadth ofthe Island, and who have for tl.eir leader 
a veteran and very progressive Planter, aud with so 
fertile a soil that nails sown in it soon grow into 
Alavangus—can well indulge in the luxury of “ plough- 
ings annual and oftener” for their coconut plantations, 
with bones applied ad lb., and last, though not least, 
a gooi smoke, 

I would not have felt myself called upon to discuss 
this question, but for a reference to me in the com- 
munication in question, where my opinion on the sub- 
jret is mysteriously hinted-at, and not fully set forth 
and discussed. I am told that it would have been easier 
for me to deny that smoke did any good to Coconut 
trees, than to say it may benefit them indirectly. Dou - 
less a simple and bare denial would have been casier, 
but I avoid dogmatising. I always prefer discussing 
a question in all its bearings, and setting forth the pros 
and cons fairly, That is more likely to convince a 
sceptic than a mere denial, and is also the proper way 
to approach a scientific question. ‘Old Planter’? has 
been long before the public as a teacher of Agri- 
cultura! Science, but that his teachings do not meet 
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with much recognition is owing to a bad habit he has 
of speaking contemptuously of those who are not in 
agreement with him, and of not dogmatising. What 
right have we, who are empirics at the best, with but a 
smattering of agricultural knowledge, who have never 
been working in a laboratory, who have carried out no 
scientifically conducted experiments, who have but the 
vaguest knowledge of vegetable physiology, to decide 
authoritatively on a question outside our ken ? 

Let us now cousider this question fairly and dispas- 
sionately, To begin with, what is smoke? It is the 
moisture contained in a substance that is burnt passing 
off in the form of vapour. Weall have observed that 
the more moisture there is ina substance burnt, the 
denser the smoke, and vice versa. When a substance is 
subjected to the action of fire, which is a quicker 
method of decomposing it than by natural means, the 
organic portion of it is dissipated. Therefore, there 
will pass off with the smokea quantity of carbonic acid 
and ammonia. Agricultural chemistry teaches us that 
all plants are composed of organic substances, supplied 
to them from the atmosphere, and inorganic or mineral 
substances drawn from the soil. We are further taucht 
that leaves absorb not only carbonicacid, as “ Old 
Planter” asserts, but also small quantities of ammonia, 
and both these substances form the organic portion 
of all plants. Carbon, which is derived from carbonic 
acid, plays avery important part in the structure or 
composition of the plant. The question now resolves 
itself into whether the absorption of carbonic acid by 
the leaves is dependent on the supply; or in other 
words, whether they take up all or mostly all supplied 
to them by fires burned underneath them. This isa 
subject on which non-professionals cannot express an 
ex cathedra opinion. Ina conversation with the new Head 
of the Agricultural School, [discussed this question 
with him. I asked him if it was possible by increas- 
ing the supply of carbonic acid by fires under our 
coconut trees to increase the demand for it, and whether 
it Was possible that the stomata of the leaves became 
ajstended and more receptive by the action of the fire 
and therefore took in larger quantities of carbonic 
acid than under natural circumstaaces. He said he 
did not think so. Lalso told him that the late Mr. 
Carry of Kimbulpitiya asserted in a communication 
to the press that he increased the number and _ size 
of his nuts more by smoking his trees, than by the 
aplication of the best manures; and that my contention 
was that if such good results did follow smoking— 
“vaporization” as he termed it—they were due more 
to the mechanical and chemical changes in the soil 
by the action of fires and to the residual ashes 
than to smoke. He agreed with me. 

To 6 est the efficiency of smoke, it will be necessary to 
choose a field of Coconuts without a habitation on it, 
and to burn fires in furnaces well away from the ground, 
end not apply the ashes to the soil. I think an experi- 
ment conducted on these lines will cure the most enthu- 
siastic believer in smoke by its inefficiency. 

Now that I have indicated the opinion of the present 
Head of the Agricultural School on this subject, I hope 
“Old Planter” will not clamour for the School being 
closed.—B,— “ Examiner.” 


: a 
THE COCONUT LEAF DISHASE. 


The Observer has a few remarks on my communi- 
cation on the above subject which I propose to discuss. 

To my thinking there is a vast difference between 
Dr, Trimen’s ‘‘innutrition” theory, and my theory of 
““a disease caused by innutrition.” His referring me 
to the roots and the soil to find the cause of the disease 
led me to regard the word us synonymous with “star- 
vation,” caused either by an insufficiency of roots or 
by a poor soil. I look upon the disease, not so much 
as u vegetable “parangi,” as a vegetable “scurvy.” 
Medical men are, I believe, unanimous in their opinion 
that this latter disease is caused by the absence in tho 
dietary of human beings of one essential constituent of 
food. Give human beings food in any quavitity abound- 
ing in all the essential constituents of food sive this 
one, and scurvy will be the result. Was not the seale 
of the dietary of our jails raised to its present attractive 


proportions owing to the report of medical men that 
scurvy resulted from an insufficiency of nitrogenous 
food? I say, that the natural home of the coconut 
palm is by the sea-shore, and in a soil impregnated 
with salt. By cultivating it in inland districts, it is not 
grown under natural conditions. Salt is a dominant 
constituent of its food, and its cultivation in soils with 
an insufficiency of salt renders it liable to disease. Why, 
it may be asked, did not disease show itself before now, 
considering that coconut cultivation in such soils is not 
anindustry of yesterday ? We know that certain con- 
ditions are necessary for the development and spread 
of disease. Medical science teaches us that insanitation 
leads to certain diseases. Insanitary surroundings help 
to the outbreak of sickness only when the conditions 
for its development are favourable. To take a more 
apposite example, old Planters have certified that they 
were acquainte | with coffee leaf-disease for over a score 
of years before it arrested attention. They thought 
nothing of it, as it did no harm. Dr. Thwaites said 
that the fungus existed for long in the jungles, before 
it found a congenial home on our Coffee trees. What 
were the conditions that favoured its assuming an 
epidemic form and attaching itself to Coffee ? Opiniont 
are divided on this point. Scientists say that the con- 
ditions were the violation of a law of nature that is 
abhorred large expanses of any one proluct. The dis- 
ease vindicated that law, but has disease left the Coffee 
plant now that the balance of nature has been righted ? 
Most emphatically no. Wherever a Coffee plant is, 
there will the fell disease be found. Others say that 
the causes of leaf disease were climatic, others again 
atmospheric, and that there is a something in the 
climate of the hills now inimical to the growth of fruit, 
but favourable to the growth of leaves, and is the atmos- 
phere favourable to the growth of the deadly fungus. 
As everything mundane is governed by cycles, the old 
climatic and atmospheric conditions will re-appear. 
This belief has the merit of being consoling, but what 
are the grounds for it? Hternal Hope. 

May a merciful Providence guard coconut trees from 
sucha visitation! Where, in the European, failure 
only helped to bring out in bold relief his innate qualities 
of determination and pluck, the Oriental may be over- 
whelmed and paralysed with despair, This cocona 
leaf disease is no new thing. Every coconut tree, mor 
or less, has its leaves discoloured by spots. I had plant 
with their fronds looking as if fire had passed ove 
them for many years back, and they attracted onl 
passing attention. This year I saw an aggravation o 
these spots anda large number of trees affected, bu 
even then it caused me no alarm, till meeting a gentle 
man in Oolombo at the end of January, whose dutie 
took him into the country in a radius of about 20 mile 
of the capital, he asked meif I had noticed a peculia 
affection of the coconut leaves. He met it everywhere 
in his journeys in the country. Ithen knew for the first 
time that the affection was not local, and on a further 
and careful examination of my treesI was impressed 
with the severity of the attacks of the disease. As I 
noticed fungus in the withered spots, I thought the 
affection fungoid: Dr. Trimen thought fungus only an 
effect. The subject absorbed a good deal of my atten- 
tion, ani {came to the conclusion that the disease was 
probably due to a want of salt in our soils, and was 
possibly developed by the abnormal weather of last year. 
Mr. Jardine, a very experieuced and intelligent Planter, 
after a visit here was of opinion that our stiff soil was 
the cause of the affection; that during dry scasons 
the roots were earth-bound and inert and supplied no 
nutrition to the tree. This caused the sap to be dis- 
eased, and probably sweetened, and invited an attack 
of bug. The remedy hesuggested was a thorough working 
of our soil. He apprehended a cessation of the attack 
when the rains fell and favoured the pa-sage of the 
roots through the soil. In refutation of his opinion 
that the mechanical condition of the soil was res- 
ponsible for the attack, I pointed out to him trees 
growing in a free soil attacked, and I can even now 
show large trees in bearing, growing on a perfectly 
free soil, with their leaves punctured, He asked 
me to water a plant and break up the soil round 
it thoroughly and watch results, I did this to four 
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plants, breaking up the soil to the depth of one foot, 
and applied half a basket of lime each to the two 
most affected, and a basket each of ashes to the 
other two. I watered them subsequently and shaded 
the portion of the soil dug up, which by the way 
displayed no lack of apparently healthy roots, I was 
not convinced of the wisdom of breaking and dis- 
turbing the roots during the dry season, but the 
respect I pay to experience made me doit. Happily 
auy damage done will be minimized, for we have 
had abundant rain since. To two trees I applied half 
a measure each of salt after simply scarifying the 
soil round them to prevent the water, I subsequently 
applied from running over the hard-baked ground. 
As I said, rain has fallen since, and the effect of these 
different modes of treatment cannot be accurately 
gauged. Mr. Lamont is, as usual, enigmatical in his 
opinion of the cause of the affection. 

I wrote to Dr. Trimen a second letter inviting him to 
investigate the disease on the spot and giving him Mr. 
Jardine’s and my theory of the disease. I enclose his 
reply, as I presume he will have no objection to its being 
published, as it is of public interest :— 

““T scarcely think that the mal-nutrition of your trees 
—to which I attribute the dead spots in their leaves— 
is due to want of salt inthe soil; unless indeed the 
land where they grow is quite abnormally wanting in 
this almost invariable constituent (which might be 
determined by an analysis). JI should rather look 
to the physical properties of the soil, and especially 
to the drainage. I know, of course, nothing practically 
of coconut cultivation as a speciality, but should expect 
that the ordinary rules of treatment applied, and should 
certainly in your case give the soil round the treesa 
good thorough forking and perhaps a basket or two of 
manure to each tree. 

‘That the mortified spots may be set goingin the first 
instance by the punctures of a minute bug is by no 
means improbable. Its proof or disproof is simply a 
matter of careful and prolonged observation, and a few 
sharp little native boys would be the best persons to 
put on the work with instructions to catch everything 
they see on the leaves. 

“So far as I have seen, I am not disposed to consider 
these spots a very alarming phenomenon. They are 
pretty frequently to be seen on all palms if not in a quite 
healthy condition, and I quite expect that under a more 
liberal treatment they will cease to appear. Before 
deciding to come and see the trees, I shall prefer to wait 
for your further report.” 

It will be borne in mind that my contention all along 
has been that the soi) here possibly has an insufficiency 
of salt, not an entire absenceof it. As I have said be- 
fore, trees growing both on stiff and free soils are attack- 
ed. As to drainage, I venture to think no coconut 
estate in the Islandin upland districts is trenched so 
thoroughly and systematically as this is. This is a 
speciality with me. I may mention that I dug round 
the trees of this estate every other year, but as I 
believe the roots of the trees have advanced consider- 
ably outside the circle I have been wont to dig up, I 
discontinued the practise last year as likely to do more 
harm than good. I am of opinion that a very large 
circle round the trees must be forked, or the whole soil 
must now be broken up; but this is a work I can only 
recommend. Iam willing, nay will be glad, to believe 
that the attack is due to bug, as I would much rather 
fight an insect than a fungoid enemy. It is certainly 
consoling to hear that the disease need cause no alarm, 
but I would have been more gratified if the good 
Doctor expressed this opinion after visiting an affected 
Estate. As to liberal] treatment, I can point out 
to him a tree which received in October-November, 
16 baskets of cattle manure and one basket of ashes 
dug round it, as severely affected as any tree. 
This tree is a weakly specimen growing in a pretty 
stiff soil. I can show him another tree, a large one, 
growing in a very free soil and which had 8lb. 
castor cake, 14]b ground bones and 14lb kainit in 
July last also affected. In this instance the soluble 
salts had evidently been washed out of the soil dur- 
ing the heavy rains of the N-E. monsoon and before the 
tree was able to take them up by forming new roots, 


and others that had two head of cattle tied at their roots 
for over a fortnight and their droppings dug into the 
ground with 1lb bones and one basket ashes. How is 
that for the innutrition theory? No, this is a matter 
that cannot be decided at a distance. We want a 
chemist and one who has made agriculture a study to 
investigate it on the spot, and as soou as I saw the 
announcement of the arrival of Mr. Drieberg the newly 
appointed Superintendent of the Agricultural School, 
I wrote to the Colonial Secretary asking for his ser- 
vices to investigate this disease.—‘‘ Examiner.” 


— ~- 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


(From the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information.) 
Frsre InpustRY AT THE BAHAMAS. 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, Nassau, N.P., 22nd Nov- 
ember 1888. 

I am directed by his Excellency the Governor to 
cali your attention to the important question of fibre 
cultivation, now so largely engaging the minds of the 
public, and on which it is essential that the fullest 
nformation should be disseminated. 

During his Excellency’s late absence from the Colony, 
he was enabled to gather some instructive particulars, 
which strengthens his faith in the part the fibre in- 
dustry is to play in the speedy advancement of the 
Colony. 

Through the good offices of the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies in London, the following statement was 
obtained form Mr. Thomas Briggs, a gentleman of 
great authority, to whom a sample of rough rope 
from Bahamas fibre was submitted for examination. 
Mr. Briggs states, under date September 3rd, 1888:— 
“This material I consider equal to very good Maunilla 
hemp, and worth in the unspun raw state thirty-six 
to thirty-eight pounds per ton, colour excepted, which 
is not of very great importance. I consider it to be 
a very superior article for spinning in yarns for rope- 
making, and unless in bulk some ingredient should be 
found to counteract its apparent good qualities, it 
should find a ready sale at the price I name.” 

This testimony is highly satisfactory, and in the 
United States the article is not less fully estimated. 
It is, moreover, a staple commodity of commerce in 
which serious variations of value are not to be looked 
for, and this goes to rid the work of production of 
uncertain and risky conditions. 

With land and climate so adapted for the growth 
of the Sisal fibre, the plant being indigenous, it is 
remarkable that the industry had not acquired a 
practical existence until the Legislature gaye it an 
impetus by the fostering Act of the Session of Feb- 
ruary last—so little was it generally regarded that the 
small farmers viewed the plant with despair as a 
noxious weed they were unable to eradicate. From 
every part of the Colony we now have gratifying proofs 
of an awakening and intelligent spirit and of the 
steady advance in the establishment of the industry, 
and public faith in its efficiency as an agent of 
general future prosperity increases as we proceed 
in the work of inquiry. There are some very inter- 
esting statements in a pamphlet recently published 
by Mr. Stoddart, of Jamaica, who spent some time 
in Yucatan, where the fibre industry has for some 
years been prosecuted with conspicuous success, under 
conditions of soil and climate not more favourable 
than wehave in these islands. We were aware that 
the plant is independent of drought, and this is 
Mr. Stoddart’s experience. It was also believed in 
this Colony that it takes about three years after 
planting to bring the leaf to a productive state, 
and this is confirmed by Mr. Stoddart, who also 
affirms thatit will then yield annually for 15 to 20 years 
without any material outlay on its cultivation. The 
produce of an acre in full growth Mr. Stoddart sets 
down at from onethousand to twelve hundre! pounds 
of fibre, and he corroborates the opinion held here 
that the plant thrives best on rocky and impoverished 
soil, and that it is shunned by cattle, and con- 
sequently free from injury on this account. 

Mr. Stoddart’s estimate of production, which it is 
not meant to impcach, admits of a large abatement 
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and yet leaves the enterprise full of promise. At 
a fair price he makes the money value of an acre 
about eighty dollars annually, but His Excellency 
prefers a lower basis of calculation to cover all assum- 
able adverse contingencies. The Governor in this 
view takes fifty dollars an acre annually, which gives 
a handsome margin of profit on the cultivation. The 
return of wheat farming is highly enough placed 
at 35 bushels an acre, or as many dollars at a reason- 
able computation of price, and we are thus brought 
in presence of the extraordinary conclusion that the 
barren lands of the Bahamas, through the fibre cul- 
tivation, are made to bear an economic value beyond 
the favoured wheat-growing regions of the United 
States and Oanada. We moreover find this difference 
enhanced by the fact that the fibre needs but one 
planting for 15 to 20 crops, while wheat must be 
planted annually, and is liable to many injurious con- 
tingencies from which the Sisal plant is exempt. 

These islands should be the Paradise of the working 
man. The land is obtainable on very easy terms, 
and in lots to meet the circumstances of the labour- 
ing pupulation. To create the largest possible number 
of peasant proprietors is the great desire of the 
Government. But it is not their intention to lead 
the people away from their present pursuits, for the 
new industry can be combined with those existing, 
as it will involve little more than the use of 
the time now left on their hands. There are nearly 
2,000,000 acres of ungranted lands in the Colony, 
and with the conditions of purchase, the facilities 
for prosecuting the fibre cultivation and its value as 
a staple article of commerce, the countries are few 
that offer so fair a field for the reward of the capital 
and labour that may seek investment in this under- 
taking. : 

It is intended immediately to despatch a Commis- 
sioner from this Government to. Yucatan to make 
further inquires, as it is of the utmost importance 
to have the fullest information onthe whole economy 
of the industry, in which the people of this Colony 
are now so vitally interested. 

Mr. Stoddart’s report (published by the Government 
of Jamaica) on which the estimates of profit in Mr. 
Taylor’s memorandum are based, was communicated 
by Kew to the Colonial Office for transmission to 
the Government of the Bahamas in reply to a des- 
patch from Governor (Sir Henry) Blake, dated 
24th January 1887. 

It was pointed out at the time in par. 5 of the 
Kew letter, dated 15th February i887, that ‘the 
statements contained in the pamphlet are not neces- 
sarily endorsed, either by the Government of Jamaica 
or by Kew. It professes to be nothing more than 
an account given by a Jamaican resident of the fibre 
industry in Yucatan in which he was practically en- 
gaged for some time.” 

At is to the credit of Mr. Stoddart, however, that 
his account of the fibre industry of Yucatan is con- 
firmed in most particulars by other writers, and there 
18 no reason to believe that it requires correction 
in any essential part. It may at the same time be 
desirable to point out some of the conditions under 
which the industry is remunerative in Yucatan. 

For instance the rates of wages in Yucatan are 
comparatively low (ranging from 9d. to 1s. per day 
for labourers), and under such circumstances, Mr. 
Stoddart estimates (at page 10) the net profit on 
current expenses at ‘‘between 4/, and 5/, per acre” 
(equal to between 20 and $0 dollars per acre). The 
plants, if 18 inches high when first put out, are 
said to be ready for a first cutting in three years. 
This period may, however, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, be prolonged to five or six years. Another 
Important point to bear in mind is that Mr. Stoddart 
Speaks only of returns obtained by the use of machines 
driven by steampower, and by working plantations 
of say 100 acres or more. The imethods suited to 
one country are not necessarily suited to another. 
Possibly at the Bahamas it might be advantageous 
for small cultivators to clean the fibre in their leisure 


hours by hand, and sell it locally to merchants who - 


would ultimately undertake the business of baling 


and shipping it. If the fibre is not properly baled, 
the cost of freight would be so large as two greatly 
reduce the returns. Indeed the fibre in a lose state 
is so bulky that it would be almost impossible to 
ship it at such arate as would enable it to compete 
successfully with fibres from other countries, It is 
usual to pack this class of fibre by means of hydraulic 
presses, in bales of about 400 pounds each. If the 
small proprietors in the Bahamas take up a_ fibre 
industry, it is evident that some one possessing capital 
should be prepared to purchase the fibre in small 
quantities and pack it by means of suitable presses 
ready for shipment. There are no grounds, however, 
for supposing that a fibre industry based on Agave 
and Furcrea plants, and judiciously pursued, can be 
otherwise than satisfactory. 

A collection of fibre plants was received at Kew 
about two years ago from the Government of Bahamas, 
and it was stated in a letter dated the 16th May 
1887, that among these specimens there is no species 
exactly answering to that yielding the Sisal Hemp 
of commerce. The fibres of No.2 (Furcrwa cubensis), 
and No. 3 (Furcrea cubensis, var. inermis), are 
the most valuable, and these are used partly as a 
source of commercial fibres in Yucatan. The true 
Sisal Hemp plant is Ayave rigida. This may be 
abundant in the Bahamas, but no specimens were 
received of it. Other fibre plants received at the 
time mentioned were Agave lurida and Agave aneri- 
cana var. variegata, the latter a variegated form of 
the common American Agave. These latter are of 
little value for fibre as compared with the true Sisal 
hemp plant. Specimens of African bow-string hemp 
(Sansevieria guiniensis) were also received, the fibre 
of which is of high value. 

A fibre industry has been in existence in Mauritius 
for some years. The experience gained there might be 
of service in the Bahamas, especially in regard to the 
initial difficulties to be overcome in establishing a new 
industry. 

The market value of this class of fibre, and the 
permanency of demand for it, has been fully investiga- 
ted at Kew, and inanoteonp. 3o0f the Kew Bulletin 
for April 1887, there is a summary furnished by 
Messrs. Ide and Ohristie, which gives the average 
price per ton for Sisal hemp in London for the years 
1879-86 inclusive. These are 1879, 27/.; 1880, 27/.; 
1881, 287.; 1882, 287.; 1883, 27/.; 1884, 21/.; 1885, 
‘9/.; 1886, 212. The highest price paid was 32J. 10s. 
Od. in December 1879 to February 1880, the lowest 
price was 17/. 15s. Od.in January and February 1886, 
Recently there has been an increased demand for 
white fibres, with a corresponding rice in prices, 
There were no quotations for Sisal hemp in Messrs. 
Ide and Christie’s London Monthly Circular for 
December 15th, 1888. The only remark being “in 
retail supply, and selling at fancy prices.’’ In the 
United States, Messrs. Orocker’s statistics, dated the 
1st December, gave the price at 8 to 83 cents. per 
Ib. (equal to about 37/. to 897. per ton). A rough 
Agave fibre from Bombay (probably prepared by hand) 
was valued last December at 15/. to 17/. per ton. 
Mauritius hemp prepared by machinery from Furcrea 
gegantea (known as the green aloe or green Agave) 
was valued: good, 34/. to 35/. per ton; fair, 33/. per 
ton; common, 30/. per ton. D. M.] 

Harpy Spreorms or Hucaryprus. 

It is well known that some species of Eucalyptus 
are hardy in certain districts in this country, but the 
ordinary Blue Gum, F. globulus is only sparingly so. 
We have recently received from Mr. F. Abbott, 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, a small quantity of seed of this 
species collected from trees growing at high alti- 
tudes and exposed to severe frosts. Seeds were also 
received of H. coccifera from trees which were coat- 
ed with icicles “a foot long.” It is probable that 
plants raised from seed of such hardy forms would 
be likely to bear with impunity the rigours of an 
English winter. The seed received has all been 
sown and the results will be duly noted later. In 
ths meantime the following extract from a letter 
received from Mr. Abbott will be read with interest ;— 
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In the same package I puta little seed of Eucalyptus 
Globulus from Tullochgorum, a part of the Colony 
where the winters are severe, and on that account 
the plants raised from the seed forwarded are likely 
to withstand an amount of cold that would kill 
the ordinary form, at all events it is so here, as 
all attempts to introduce the plants into the district 
from the southern parts of the island failed, the 
cold proving too severe. Hventually a few isolated 
plants of HE. Globulus were found growing in a shel- 
tered gully some 20 miles from Tullochgorum. These 
were the only plants of the species that have been 
found growing naturally in so cold a climate, and 
plants raised from these trees were planted about 
Tulloehgorum, and grew into large trees, without ever 
suffering from the severe frosts so prevalent in the 
districts which has always killed plants brought from 
the warmer parts of the island. It would therefore 
be well worth while to give any seedlings you may 
raise from the seed sent a fair trial, with a view 
of proving whether this particular variety is sufficient- 
ly hardy to withstand the cold of an English winter. 
It will not be possible to obtain much seed, but any 
I may get I will forward to you, as you will have 
a better opportunity of testing it, I have a little 
more drying out which will be forwarded as soon 
as it is ready. I send with this a little seed of 
the hardy E. coccifera which I have seen on the 
top of Mount Wellington completely coated with ice, 
and shielded with icicles a foot or more long hang- 
ing from the branches. I have no seed of EL. verrucosa 
at present, but will get some as soon as_ possible. 
This is a very dwarf species, usually under 4 feet, 
and at best is very sparing at producing seed. I have 
no doubt it will be hardy. 

West Arrican RusBers. 


Report of the Inpra RupBeR, GurraA PERCHA, AND 
TELEGRAPH Works Company, Limrrep. 


Silvertown, 21st July 1887. 


Description §c.—Four samples of India-rubber were, 


received, marked respectively No. 2, No, 3, No. 3 
(dark), and No. 5. 

The samples marked No. 3 have been dealt with 
as duplicate samples of the same rubber. Sample 
No. 2 was black and sticky on the outside due to 
oxidation, the freshly-cut surfaces were  slate-grey 
colour. The rubber was firm and non-adhesive to 
the fingers. The samples marked No. 3 differed 
slightly in appearance, one was much darker than 
the other. The darker sample evidently would be 
more prone to decay than the lighter sample, but 
still both samples are remarkably good for African 
rubber. Both these samples consisted of agglomer- 
ated tear-like masses, with red and pinkish particles 
strongly resembling rubber. Evidently, if these 
samples are from the same plant, the difference in 
colour of the tears must be due to the _ incision 
or puncture extending to different tissues. The light- 
coloured particles were very similar to good Oeara 
rubber. The freshly-cut sucfaces of sample No. 5 
were whitish in colour. 1% was very similar to the 
better specimen of No. 3, and as a raw article is 
quite equal to the best kinds of Brazilian rubber, 
On so small a sample, it would be difficult to say 
how it would behave ia general manufacture. The 
behaviour of a specimen under manipulation is of 
primary importance in fixing its commercial value, 
However, this specimen is far above the best kinds 
of African rubber. 

In Manufucturing, §¢c.—No. 2 lost 145 per cent. 
on washing and drying, becoming sticky and of 
course difficult to treat in the ordinary way. In 
quality it is very low, being inferior to flake African, 
Mixed with a suitable proportion of sulphur it vul- 
canized fairly well and free from sponginess. It would 
hardly be suitable for working by itself, but with 
firmer kinds of rubber it would mix well and yield 
a product suitable for many low class manufactures, 
The two samples marked No. 8 lost 5:6 per cent. 
on washing and drying. The samples were mixed to- 
gether and behaved very well io grinding and mixing, 
It vulcanizes very well in being elastic, firm, and 


solid. In this stage it takes a dark colour, but is 
not offensive in smell, 

No. 5 samples give a loss of 8 per cent. on washing 
and drying. It vuleanizes very well, although dark 
in colour. Its smell is not offensive but strong. 

Remarks.—As a rule the African rubbers give dark 
products on vulcanizing, and many of them have 
an offensive odour, which arises no doubt from the 
action of sulphur, in vulcanizing, on some principle 
contained in the natural sap of the plant yielding 
the rubber. 

Messrs. Taylor, Laughland and Oompany, of Glas- 
gow, recently forwarded specimens of West Africanrub- 
ber with a letter of which the following is anextract :— 

One of our agents in Old Oalabar, West Africa, 
has collected and sent us a few samples which he 
is very anxious to get classified, and thinking that 
you wouli help us in this, we have sent to-day to 
your address per Globe Parcel Express, carriage paid, 
a parcel containing these samples as per enclosed 
list. He is anxious to get the natives to cultivate 
the rubber vine and make rubber more freely. He 
says he has been up the country and finds the va- 
rious kinds of rubber vines in great abundance, but 
no rubber is taken from them, as until quite recently 
the natives did not know that there was any 
value in it, and even now they do not know how 
to make the rubber from the juice. In order to 
teach them and secure the best plants, he has sent 
home specimens of the leaves of four common kinds 
of vines with the native names, and if you can give 
us the scientific names we shall feel much obliged. 
He sends also the rubber from them, but, as you will 
see, it is very badly made. Can you say which is 
the most valuable of these four vines ? 

Three of the four specimens sent were wholly in- 
adequate for amy determination. But one called 
Npok was identifiable as Landolphia owariensis which 
is found from Sierra Leone to Angola, and is no 
doubt the most important source of West African 
rubber. [See Kew Report for 1880, p. 38] 

An investigation into india-rubber milk received at 
Kew from the Niger dealta is described in the follow, 
ing correspondence :— 

38, Elthiron Road, Fulham, S. W., 
Dear Sir, 14th September 1888. 

Several gentlemen to whom I have applied for in- 
formation about india-rubber have recommended me 
to communicate with you. I therefore venture to 
ask if you can help me, and trust you will pardon 
me for intruding on your valuable time. To explain 
myself fully, let me say that I have for some years 
been trading on the West Coast of Africa, in the 
oil rivers (the deltas of the Niger). For some time 
past we have been endeavouring to introduce and 
foster the india-rubber trade, and have been partially 
successful, There are quantities of rubber ivees and 
vines, but the natives of these districts, having hitherto 
never cultivated the article, are quite ignorant of 
the mode of preparing the milk obtained from these 
trees and vines to convert it into a commercial form. 
We are quite certain that this matter will open a 
wide field of commerce to the benefit of the native, 
the trader, and the consumer, if we could learn 
the mode of treatment. What I wish to ask you is 
if you can inform me of the best mode of congeal- 
ing the milk as it is obtained from the tree. Accom- 
panying this I send you a small sample of rubber 
milk in its natural state. Should you deem it 
worthy of your notice, I will most gladly furnish 
you with a large sample for experimental or other 
purposes. ; 

I am, &e., 
(Signed) James 8. CockBuBN. 
W. T. Thiselton Dver, Esq., 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Royat GarpDeNns, Kew, to Mr. Jams Cockpurn. 
Sir, Royal Gardens, Kew, 2nd November 1888. 

I beg to forward herewith a copy of a report re-. 
ceived from 8. W. Silver., Hsq., F. L. S., on the 
sample of rubber milk from the Delta of the Niger 
which you recently forwarded to this establishment. 
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21 regret to notice that this substance is not of 
a character likely to be use in commerce, and the 
results of the experiments are such as preclude any 
hope of solving the question of coagulating the milk 
in a satisfactory manner on this side. 

8. If we hed specimens of the leaves, flowers, and 
fruit of the tree from which the milk was obtained, 
we might then be in a position to suggest a treat- 
~ ment that would afford satisfactory results. At present 
we have no data upon which to work, and the matter 
cannot be carried any further. 

4. We would suggest that steps be taken to pro- 
cure specimens of leaves, flowers, and fruit of all 
rubber plants in the district in which you are in- 
terested and we enclose instructions for collecting and 
preparing such specimens, so that they might arrive 
in this country in a suitable state for examination. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) D. Morris. 
J. Oockburn, Esa. 


(Enclosure). 

Report oF the Inpia Russer, Gurra PERCHA, AND 
TELEGRAPH WoRKS OompaAny, on SPECIMEN of InprA- 
Ruspser Mitx from West Coast oF Arrica. 

Silvertown, October 26, 1888. 

The contents of the tin were strongly acid; on 
pouring out the same it was found that the tin 
contained a large quantity of already coagulated gum, 
which could only be removed by cuttivg off the lid. 
The part coagulated was treated by itself. The 
portion still liquid was emptied into open dishes, 
so as to cause a further separation of coagulum by 
evaporation. The portion which separated in this 
case was treated by itself. Both products were very 
sticky, and became more so as the washing process 
was continued; they ultimately became quite un. 
manageable for the subsequent stages of drying, &c.; 
the substance is quite unsuited for any ordinary 
india-rubber manufacture. 

By destructive distillation it does not yield caoutchou- 
cene, which is the principal characteristic of 
caoutchoue or india-rubber. The distillate more closely 
resembles in smell that of some principles, balsams, 
&e. which yield cinnamic acid. This is highly character. 
istic avd of value in determining the suitability of 
a lactescent juice as a mercantile source of caoutchouc. 
The most suitable way of obtaining the coagulum 
from this juice is by leaving the same expose! in 
open vessels, and collecting what forms on the surface 
from time to time so as to increase the chance of 
further evaporation, &c. If it be intended to send 
these natural juices for examination it will be best 
to add ammonia freely, so as to neturalise any acid 
which may be generated whilst in transit. 

The Recident Manager adds: “We do not see our 
' way to make use of this material. We quite agree 
with your remarks to Mr. Morris as to the chemical 
change in these juices that takes place before they 
Can arrive in this country.” 


~~ 

Meeting or tHe Linnean Socrery.—At the last 
meeting of the Linnean Society, Mr. Morris, the 
sub-director of the Government Gardens at Kew, 
exhibited an interesting collection of wood, showing 
an unequal distribution of silicate in certain parts 
of the tree, especially in teak. His view was that 
the deposit consisted of phosphate of lime. The 
formation of gums, resins, &c., and the properties 
taken up by the trees for their nourishment is 
not yet undersiood, much less the cause and reason 
for deposit of mineral matter in certain parts of 
the tree. Mr. Morris also exhibited from the rich 
museum at Kew another specimen, showing the 
singular solid mineral properties of a pearl from 
the interior of a coconui. These are always looked 
for by the natives. The nuts are broken after 
being placed in heaps until the eye shows signs 
of growing, for at this stage the milk or liquid 
has become absorbed, and it is thought the yield 
of oil is larger than if the nut is treated directly it 
comes on the tree.— British and Colonial Druggist. 


WINDMILLS AS MOTORS IN CHYLON: 
HOW PLANTERS MAY YET BE BENEFITED BY WINDMILLS. 

A recent reference in these columns to past 
attempts made to utilize the force of the wind 
for obtaining power in Ceylon has suggested some 
remarks on the subject from a gentleman of practical 
experience. He appears to doubt if the local condi- 
tion can be favourable to the employment of wind- 
mills, though at first sight it would seem as if 


the steadiness with which our monsoons blow 
either from the south-west or north-east must 
render them specially applicable to our local de- 
mands for power. But that consideration—although 
doubtless poszessed of some degree of force—must 
be much discounted by the fact of the long period 
of lull that is experienced between these two 
monsoons. Now to be effective, to be economically 
useful, it is a first condition that all sources of 
power employed should be permanent and in a 
certain degree unvarying. It is this prime ne- 
cessity that has caused us to see disappear from 
our own mother-country the numerous windmills 
which, until the introduction of steam power on 
a popular scale, used to perform all, or nearly 
all, the operations requiring power. The steam 
engine can always be relied upon at any crisis 
to meet an immediate, perhaps, an unforeseen, 
demand, while in such crises it might well be 
that a perfectly still day would render a wind 
motor completely useless. 

Such a disability must be of marked effect in 
the lowcountry of this island, but it has been 
urged that among our higher levels there is scarcely 
a day throughout the year during which there is 
not movement in the air by which a certain 
amount of motive force might be created, Again, 
however, anyone who has had experience knows 
how variable is the direction and force of the wind 
among our mountains, due to their comformation 
and other circumstances. Power is required for 
estates in immediate proximity to their stores 
or curing-houses, and the sites for these are 
generally selected in as sheltered spots as can 
be found. Consequently, no reliance can be placed 
on obtaining anything like a constant motive force 
such as would be a necessity for estate opera. 
tions. These in the main, are the principal argu- 
ments that suggest themselves as adverse to the 
proposition that we in Cvylon are neglectful of 
one of the greatest sources of power in nature ; and, 
did they remain wholly unbalanced by other con- 
siderations, due to the advance of modern 
science, they might be considered to be unanswer- 
able and as furnishing conclusive reasons why we 
might leave unrecognized the advantages to be 
derived from a poarfectly costless agency of force. 
But the modern science we have mentioned has of 
late years advanced with such rapid strides, and 
is promising at the present time an even more 
developed advance, that such arguments as are 
used above, may soon come to be of non-effect. 

Of course, it cannot be forgotten, when discus- 
sing this topic, how important is the bearing 
of the apprehension so widely felt, that each 
year will greatly increase the difficulties 
already experienced in obtaining a cheap and adequate 
supply of fuel for engine power on estates. The 
solution of the difficulty will probably some day 
be found in the almost magic words ‘storage of 
power.” ‘To very many these words may be 
enigmatical, and yet we have sim,ly to cite the 
ordinary daily operation of winding a watch tu 
illustrate how commonly such storage enters into 
our every-day life. It is from the extension of this 
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principle by the discoveries of science that we 
feel we may well anticipate the day when, as in 
times past, the force’of the wind, wh'h now passes 
by us untilized and almost unheeded, may agua 
prove a feriile resource {o ull those who have 
to employ extra-mauua! power. There is already 
well-known to us one method by which from time 
immemorial almost, the power of the wind has 
been storedso as te insure ifs veguiar reproduc- 
tion at will, namely the imgouniing of water 
pumped up by windmilis to a icvel above that 
at which power is r-quired to be developed. But 
as regards Oeyiou the use of this mathod must 
almost always be prolibited by mony vartod con- 


siderations which n-ecd sesrcely be discussed. 
A second method of more imotern adoption 
is the storage of air under vompression ; 
but there are natura difficuliies arising 


from the intense cold developed by air during its 
expansion from 4 high state of tension whica must 
ever, it is to be feared, render this system of 
storage of power inapplicable to ordinary purposes, 
and a highly charged air-vessel will generally, be- 
sides, be a source of danger. 

But the advance of science, to which we have 
referred, ig now bringing us close to a system of 
storage to which we may believe none of the f.re- 
going objections and disabilitics will apply. We 
refer, of course, to electricity. Weare aware that 
there is still a difficulty to be conquered,-that of 
wastage. Confidence is, however, felt that the day 
is not far distant when this difficulty will be entirely 
overcome, and then it is easy to foresee with what 
readiness the storage of electricity will lend iiself to 
the complete utilization of wind power. A wind-mi!l 
is a machine, which, in a certain degree. ** goes on for 
ever.” It can be working, while we are sleeping, 
and at times when the use of the power it develops is 
not needed. If such a machine be applied to the 
driving of dynamos, the result to its working 
during the hours of rest, or when power is sot 
needed to be drawn from it, couid be stored to 
meet the exigencies of the periods when its motive 
force is.operative. Once this is accomplished, we 
may expect to see windmills taking the place of the 
chimneystacks which are beginning to be dotted about 
in many of our hill as well as low country districts ; 
and we may have thus a great natural power in re- 
serve against the day when fuel shall have become 
soscarce that steam can no longer be an econo- 
mical agent. 


ee 


‘CEYLON ADVERTISER” NOTES. 


The marked success of the tea enterprise of Oeylon 
is making itself felt ina variety of ways in the great 
metropolis, and of this the Colonial Office authorities 
appear, by all accounts, to be made sensibly aware, 
according to reports that have reached us the Down- 
ing Street officials are literally inundated with ap- 
plications from persons seeking concessions in one 
form or the other in aid of industrial undertakings 
for the development of the island’s resources. To 
the present time, however, we are informed that the 
applicants, with .but one exception, have failed to 
convince the Secretary of State for the Oolonies of 
their apility to csiry out their proposals even when 
supported by the sought for concession. We suppose 
that the one favourable exception to this rule is the 
Oeylon Tobacco Syndicate, 

Our readers may have heard of the action brought 
by a Glasgow baker and confeotioner against the 
Onoramittes of the Ceylon Court at the Exhibition 
of Jast year for breach of contract, assessing his 
losses thereby at £1,000. It appears he had been 
given the promise of the committee to supply eatables 
such as cakes, bread, &., in the Ceylon tea house, 


for which privilege he had paid a certain sum of 
money. At the close of the first month this con- 
cession was concelled as being in contravention of a 
coutrac: made by the General Committee with another 
firm. The baker sued the Oeylon committee, and 
wes awarded by the VJourt £150. Against this be 
appealed, and the higher Court has given him £500— 
half the amount claimed, which will be met out of 
the general fund of the Exhibition. 

Now that the cultivation of tobacco has attracted 
so much attention in connection with Ceylon, it may 
be as well that we remind our friends in that island 
tuat the enormous dividends declared by some Sumatra 
Companies have been the result of their placing on the 
market a specially fine quality of leaf suitable for out- 
side wrappers of cigars. This fine leaf has been 
eagerly bought up for shipment to Florida and Vir- 
ginia and some to Havanna; but it should be remem- 
bered that the demand for this high quality is not 
without a limit, and like fine brokea Pekoe, its supply 
may easily be overdone. In the island of Ouba tuere 
is but a limited production of very fine leaf of which 
true Havannahs are made. 

We constantly hear it said that it is all very well 
for the manager of the Hoolankande Estate to boast 
of the high prices paid for his tea, but that not only 
it cannot pay with such a small yield per acre, but 
that continuous fine plucking is certain to exhaust 
the trees. We do not pretend to speak in regard to 
the latter point, but as regards yield per acre, al- 
though we have no data before us, we haye been 
assured that the proprictor informs his friends that 
Hoolankande yields within 20 percent. of any of the 
adjacent estates. 
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THA WITHERING MACHINES. 


A planter writes :—“‘I have got one of Greig’s XL ALL 
machines here which is worked with charcoal and I 
like the machine fairly well, and it finishes off a fijl of 
about 60 to 70 1b. haif withered leaf in fifteen and 
twenty miaoutes; but I never use the machine when I 
can get a natural wither or even the hs'p of the sun. 
But rather than keep my leaf three days in the factory 
when it begins to decay and stink, I prefer to use 
Greig’s XL ALL machine, and besides it economizes 
space in the factory and the tea I made by the ma- 
chins brought very nearly as much as the ordinary tea 
made in good weather. I have heard of one or 
two complaints about the fireplaces cracking, but 
considering they are made of brick and clay,I think 
they do very well and cost very little to renew. 
I should not use the machine for drying tea, as I 
don’t think it does the work well, but does fairly well 
for refiring teas before packing. I think tea withered 
in this machine ferments quicker than when: made by 
a natural wither.” 


et 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN OEYLON. 


We understand that the natives in the Matale 
district are likely to take favourably to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, especially if it can be cultivated 
along with their kurakkan, and there is no reason 
why it should not. 

It may be information to some of our readers 
to know that nearly all the South Sea Islands 
cotton used for manufacture comes from the 
Southern States of the America. Republic. 


he 
A. HINT TO NUWARA ELIYA RESIDENTS. 


Tt is as well for your upcountry people to know 
that peaty waters, or waters charged with vegatable 
matter, have a considerable solvent action on lead. 
This, of course, means that they are poisonous if 
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stored in leaden tanks. But there is now sold a 
magnetic, spongy carbon, which will remove both 
the dissolved lead and the peaty matter also. It 
has been found that the peaty waters brought from 
the distant moorland reservoirs to such places as 
Bradford dissolved much of the lead out of the 
surfaces of the leaden pipes by which they were con- 
veyed to the consumers.—Dr. Taylor in ‘ Australa- 
sian.” 
————Sss 
THE CLOSE OF THE CHINA THA SHASON 
1888-89. 


The following figures are given in the China Mail 
of May 9th :— 


Tra.—The market is closed for the season. Hxport 
of tea from all China :— 
Season 1888-89. 
Black. Green. Total. 
lb. lb.. lb. 
To Great Britain......96,806,256 5,956,399 102,762,655 
To United States from 
China and Japan... _— — 81,598,686 
1887-88. 


To Great Britain... 115,196,768 8,083,542 123,288,310 
To United States from 
Ohina and Japan... 86,798,823 


1886-87. 
To Great Britain... 143,761,872 7,405,797 151,167,669 
To United States from 
China and Japan... 88,435,972 
ee eS 
THE CHINA NEW TEA SEASON, 


The first steamer to load new teas from Han- 
kow was to leave Shanghai yesterday. We append 
list of the steamers that will probably load from 
that port :— 


Horse Cargo 

For London, Tons Reg. Power. | Capacity. 
Tons. 
“ Moyune”’ onc 1,714 750 4,000 
Orestes” 1,321 300 3,200 
‘Sarpedon”  ... 1,592 250 . 3,300 
“ Glamorganshire”’ 1,843 450 4,500 
** Benledi”? 1,498 350 3,700 
‘6 Aberdeen’’ 2,371 400 6,000 
Horse Cargo 

For Odessa, Tons Reg. Power. Capacity. 
: - Tons. 
“¢ Glenartney”’ ... 1,400 - 820 3,200 
“ Mogul”? 1,827 400 4,756 
** Kostroma”’ 2,291 600 5,500 
* Russian” ann 1,569 300 3,200 
* Petersburg”’ ... 1,157 130 1,875 

** Moskwa’”’ ine 2,244 


500 3,400 
—Shanghai Courier, [A total of about 47,000 
tons which is equal, we suppose, to about 50 million 
lb. of tea! But nearly half of thisis for Russia 
direct : when shall we see a steamer loading at 
Colombo for Odessa ?—Ep.| 
— 
PROGRESS IN PHRAK: 


PLANTING. 


(From the Perak Government Gazette.) 
- MINING LANDS, 


There are about 900 applicants for mining land still 
on the register. The majority of the applications are 
for land in Ulu Kinta. During the year 217 new 
Mines, representing 2,500 acres were opened, and 
operations commenced. The number that ceased work 
from want of sufficient capital, unproductiveness of 
the ground, or other eauses was 12. The figures speak 
well for the district as a mining centre. Oorrect re- 
turns of the export of tin are forwarded to the Trea- 
surer, but it may be stated here that the out-put for 
1888 was about 16,000 pikuls, giving an increase of 
about 3,000 pikuls over 1887. Comparing the years 
1887-8, there is a decrease in the out-put from Japan, 
Kwala Tehja, and increases in the out-put from Sungie 
Raya, Ulu Kinta, Sungei Trap, aad Kampar. The total 


MINING AND 


area alienated for mining purposes ov 8lst December, 
1888, was 8,000 acres. The average mine is adcut 25 
acres in extent, and is generally worked by small 
kongsis, assisted by advancers. There are two Euro: 
pean companies at work in the district—viz., the 
Société des Htanis de Kinta and the Malayan 
Tin Mining Company. The Malayan Tin Mining 
Company first commenced operations at the close 
of the year at Seliebin, io Ulu Kinta. The 
Inspector of Machinery reports that there are 42 
engines employed in the mines, and that they are 
on the increase. 
ANCESTRAL MINES. ° 

is estimated that there are about 400 ancestra 

in Kinta, -About one-third of the number have 
never been visited by Huropean Officers. The greater 
number of them are situated in Ulu Kinta and Kampar. 
They are found also at various heights, almost inaccessi- 
ble on the hills at Sungei Raya and other places, 
An effort will be made to get them all on to, the 
register, but progress will be slow. The information 
Government would obtain in reference to mines in 
out-of-the-way places would scarcely compensate for 
the time, expense, and trouble of European Officers 
in reaching them. Separate reports have, at different 
times, been sent into Government regarding the an- 
cestral mines at Kampa. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND. 

In a populous district like Kinta, with an estimated 
area of over 600 square miles, and a Malay population 
of about 12,000, and only 3,700 on the roll of agricul- 
tural holdings, it is obvious that a very large area of 
lauds is occupied without any title. From the records of 
the Land Office, it would appear that about 9,000 acres 
of cultivated land are so occupied at the present time, 
but there can be little doubt that a thorough inspection 
will bring to light a large number ot persons occupy- 
ing land without any title whatever, all of whom 
should be registered holder and permaneut contributors 
to the revenue, Every effort will be made to discover 
the delinquents, and bring them on to the roll, to 
which a large addition may be expected in the course 
of the current year. 

SUPERINTENDENT GOVERNMENT PLANTATIONS 
REPORT, 1888. 

For sake of comparison, I give expenditure back to 

1885, though I did not think it necessary to put it into 


It 


ANNUAL 


my report, 
Expenditure 1889 (estimated) $7,850°00 
a 1888 (actual) 11,398 01 
4 188 7june 12,409'98 
nh 1886 +) 12,692 02 
5 1885 9,909:07 


” 

The year ending 3lst December, 1888, has been 
marked by considerable progress in the developement 
of planting in the State. 

New clearings on Waterloo, leased by Sir Graeme 
Elphinstone, Bart., and Mr, Lutyens; the large new 
clearing on Kamuniny, the property of Messrs. Hill 
aud Rathborne ! the tobacco experiment at Trong, 
conducted by same firm, combined with the cultivation 
of existing fields on Gnila sugar estate of the Pe 
Sugar Oultivation Company, and Waterloc Estate men- 
tioned before, go to prove thz2t confidence in Pera! as 
a legitimate field for planting enterpise is becoming 
firmly established on a sure basis. 

Take Waterloo to begin with: In September, 1884, a 
mass of lalang and other pernicious weeds from top to 
to bottom, by the end of the year, withthe help of 
a favourably dry season, was comparatively clean. In 
Ceylon, no planter would have dreamt of weeding 
up this estate withcut at the same time rooting up the 
coffee with the view of planting tea. In this instance 
the coffee trees were no sooner free of weeds than 
they put forth their strength, so that— 


In season 1885-6 a crop of parchment bushels., 1,037 
Do 1886-7 do do do 1,976 
Do 1887-8 = do do do 906 
Do 1888:9 do do dosay over 2,000 


In four seasons a total of bushels... 5,919 
‘Lhe acreage, by plan, off which those crops were picked 
is 70 acres 1 rood 36 poles. Allowing for death of 
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coffee trees and weeds, &c., the Manager, Mr. Thomas 
Fraser, deducts 25 per cent from total area, leaving 
53 acres in coffee. This allowance is not over the 
mark, as Sir Graeme Elphiostone estimates the vacan- 
cies alone in certain fields at 40 per cent. 
Take, then, 5,919 bushels parchment coffee as the 
yield of 53 acres for four seasons. This gives an aver- 
age of 1,480 bushels coffee for one season, equsl to 
moro than 53 cwts, peracre per season. Be it noted 
that present season’s crop is best of all, and is equal 
to 75 cwts. per acre, this off coffee which in Ceylon, 
if subjected to same rough treatment, would have been 
one mass of leaf disease and dead sticks. 

The actual acreage of this promising estate is— 


Acres.. Roods. Poles. 
Old coffee oO eran tA0) 1 35 
New clearing planted ... 53 0 3 
Ready for planting 1889 102 2 2 
Total acrea... 226 =O: rane 0 


With prices for coffee at present high rates it does not 
require much calculation to prove that the old coffee is 
a remunerative investment, will materially aid in open- 
ing up and bringing new clearings into bearing, and, 
what is of very great importance to the country, en- 
courage the lessees to go on and others to follow their 
example, 

* * * 
KAMUNING ESTATE. 


The land for this estate has been carefully selected. 
The average soil of this country is naturally fertile: 
a fine deep loam, with limestone to quicken it, the soil 
becomes perfect for coffee, Kamuning is easy of ac- 
cess; in fact, it is a large tract of fine land unbroken 
by native claims, with Government cart road running 
through it right to the present railway terminus, a 
distance of 35 miles. 

It is difficult to imagine aplace starting under more 
favourable auspices. Under the management of Mr. 
Charles Wight, the undertaking will prove a credit 
to the country, and profitable to the fortunate pro- 


prietors. 
The manager divides the clearing iuto four fields— 
Number 1 containing ... OOD acres 80 
Do 2 do 800 000 do 60 
Do 3 do a0 bo do 70 
Do 4 do do 30 


Total acres...240 

Of this 160 acres were planted with Liberian coffee 
in N.E. monsoon 
12 acres were planted with Pepper coffee 
in N. EH. monsoon. 

172 acres planted. 

68 ,, ready for planting. 
Total 240 acres, 

It is proposed to plant 30 acres of this clearing with 
pepper, the balance with Liberian coffee, interspersed 
with durian trees, One had to see the luxuriant growth 
of plantsin the nursey only to augur most favour- 
ably of their future in the field. Everything bas been 
done that planting experience and the ingenuity of 
man can devise to give the plants afair start. The 
abundant rainfall on Kamuning is an element towards 
success, which must not be overlooked. Even sun-loving 
plants like Liberian coffee and pepper might have too 
much of the tropical sun pouring its fierce rays 
down on a black soil, rich in lime, wereit not for the 
refreshing rains which fall frequently and freely, 
cooling and enrichlug the soil, and reanimating scorched 
vegetation. I very much regret [I had no opportunity 
of visiting either Gula or Trong Estates, to say nothing 
of experimental gardens, chiefly in pepper, undertaken 
by Government in different localities. 

x x * x 
GOVERNMENT PLANTATIONS. 


The commencement of tea manufacture was the most 
importent feature of the year’s work. We began mak. 
ing tea 14th February, and by the end of year had 
made 3,118 lb. against a revised estimate of 3,000 lb, 
Every one interested—His Excellency the Governor, 
the Hon, the Acting Solonial Secretary, the Hon. the 


Acting Resident Oouncillor, Penang, &c., has bad 
an opportunity of trying the tea. Samples have been 
gent to London and Ceylon, and haye been favour- 
ably reported on. Hvyery effort bas been made to 
encourage local sale by advertising in Gazette and 
Singapore papers, by establishing agents in Singapore 
and Penang, and by distribution of samples, with 
poor results. This, though to be deplored, is not 
much to be wondered at, as Ceylon tea has deservedly 
a firm hold of the market, a position from which it 
would be difficult to oust it. The object Government 
had in view in planting tea has been attained; now 
what Government has to do is to make it widely known. 
The best way of accomplishing this is to put Perak 
tea on the lists in “the lane” along with tea from 
other countries. 

Coffee most disappointing last year, nor, though in 

good condition and wonderfully free from leaf dis- 
ease, does it promise to give a good yield this year. 
The soil is good; even on the top of the mountain, 
where trig station is, thereis over eight feet of mar- 
vellously fine soil ; the season$ and climate are suit- 
able for coffee, the trees are well-planted, in good 
holes, and well-grown. The situation is against coffee. 
Coffee likes to nestle in the bosom of a mountain, 
with forest-clad summits towering above it. Ooffee 
land should be drained from the very first to prevent 
wash, and gave the precious salts deposited in the 
burning off of the forest. Coffee, more especially in 
steep land, should be kept free of weeds, to avoid 
disturbance of the soil in their removal. Though the 
yield of coffee leaves much to be desired, the quality 
is excellent, witness the sale in “ the lane,” 18th May 
1837, of 41 bags, 1 packet averaging 101s 61 per cwt. 
The parcel sold last year was small, and tailed to 
command the attention of the market. 
- The cattle on Government Plantations are very fine, 
the herd containing as it does the best strains of 
Alderney, Nellore, and Madras blood. The grassfields, 
when complete, will be of the greatest use and im- 
portance in affording suitable pasture for the herd, 
an! enabling us to go on with breeding and cross- 
breeding, thereby raising the standard of the cattle 
of the country, which is at present very low. Much 
money is spent by proprietors at home with this 
object, where the necessity is not so great as here 
and surely the Government of this country stands 
as proprietor of the country and guardian of the 
people. * * * 

The health of coolies in Government Plantatious 
throughout the year has been excellent. Percentage 
of death, 1:49. Average number of sick coolies per 
day, ‘018. 

Pepper cultivation promises to become a favourite 
and remunerative enterprise amongst natives and 
others in the country, and is worthy of every en- 
couragement, 

The small experimental garden at Gunong Pondok 
has been a school of instruction to Malays, who 
take a great interest in the work carried on 
there, and I look forward to having small gardens, 
varying from 2 to 30 acres, on both sides of the 
cart-ruad from Gapis to Kwala Kangsa. As in- 


{ dustry increases, wealth grows, and with it popula- 


tion. It will take an effort tostir the Malays from 
their present lazy contentment, to make them am- 
bitious, and give them a desire for wealth, but there 
are indications that the spirit which inspired them to 
invada this country is not dead, but may be roused to 
preaceful industry and us°ful arts. Chinese have been 
making enquiries of me about land for pepper and 
Liberian coffee. The Hindoo, at present centred in 
the towns, if properly led and looked after, will carry 
his tom-tom, his wife and family, with their intermin- 
able bickeriag and quarrels, into the country, and 
till the soil, as his ancestors have done for countless 
ages in India, in land more favoured by nature than 
the parched plains of his native country.—I have, &c,, 
Joun I’. M. Oocx, Jun., 
Superintendent, Government Plantations. 


NOTES, 


Mr. H. Muxtnecuaus, Manager of the Straits Trad- 
ing Company, Limited, has opened a branch house in 
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the Kinta District, with the object of purchasing tin 
ore, to be smelted by scientific methods in Singa- 
pore. The objection to establishing a smelting fac- 
tory in the State appears to be the enhanced cost 
of the coal, which would have to be shipped over from 
Penang or Singapore. 

Applications from Europeans for mining concessions 
in the Batang Padang District are numerous. 

Mr. A.A. Swan is pushing on the survey of the 
proposed Tiluk Auson-Tapa Railway. Plans for tle 
section from Teluk Anson to Changkat Jong are ex- 
pected to be ready by the énd of May, and for that 
from Changkat Jong to Tapa by September. 

The State Engineer has been recently engaged in 
the preliminary investigations for a trace from the 
Plus Valley towards Kelantan. 
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EASTERN PRODUCE AND ESTATES COM- 


PANY, LIMITED. 


(From the Money Market Review, April 27th, 1889.) 

The second ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
was held on Thursday at the offices of the company, 
27, Clement’s-lane; Mr. O. J. Linpsay NicHoLson ia 
the chair. 

The notice calling the meeting was read’ by Mr. 
Dovetas R. SMitH (the secretary). 

The report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHArRMAN said: Gentlemen, I think it is my 
duty, in the first place, to express the pleasure that 
the directors have in meeting the shareholders of the 
reconstituted company today at the first annual meet- 
ing, and then briefly to go through the balance-sheet 
and the profit and loss account. If you will kindly 
turn to the balance-sheet you will find on the liability 
side that we have a capital in hand of £299,388; we 
have debentures £195,200 at 6 per cent.; we thea 
have at the debit of estates reserve account, realisa- 
tions, and recoveries the amount of £4,904 14s 2d, 
which is made up of the realisation of produce at a 
value over and above that fixed upon by the liquidators, 
and the proceeds of the sale of one estate. We have 
sundry creditors £7,738 9s 8d, bills payable £19,512 
10s, and a balance of profit and logs account £465 
13s 5d. On the asset or credit side we have an amount 
representing landed and other property acquired at 
Jan. Ist, 1888, under agreement dated Oct. 10th, 1887, of 
£436,117 48. We have laid out on tea extensions 
£11,615 6s 10d; we have laid out on machinery and 
buildings £3,834, and from this we have written off 
for depreciation an amount of £1,051 17s 6d leaving 
that latter item now at £2,782-15s 6d. On the 30th 
December we had on hand £16,981 12s 7d of produce; 
but I may say that that amount has been almost rea- 
lised since. Then we have advances against produce 
and supplies of estates, £9,156 2s; furniture, £111 19s 6d; 
sundry débtors, £21,788 93 7d; bills receivable 
£967 128 8d; and cash on deposit and at bankers, 
£34,019 15s 8d. Now, turning to the profit and loss 
account, you will see we have spent on upkeep of 
estates, including cost of purchased tea leaf and allow- 
ance for depreciation on machinery and _ buildings, 
£46,323 lls. The salaries, office expenses, and general 
charges in London and Ceylou have been £6,060 17s 6d. 
and the interest on our six per cont debentures 
amounted to £11,712. On the other side of the profit 
and loss account the proceeds of produce sold and 
brought to account at Dec. 31st and profits from 
agency business and interest, &c,, amounted to 
£47,480 93 4d. and we have the estimated value of 
produce on hand at December 31st last, £16,981 
12s 7d. Your directors while they call this the 
second ordinary general meeting, would also call at- 
tention to the fact that these accounts only represent 
nine or ten months that the directors of this new 
company have been in touch with Ceylon; and when 
they say they pleased with the results, they based it 
upon the opinion that at the time this company was 
reconstituted you will remember it was stated it might 
be possible to go to the debenture holders, or some of 
them, for certain indulgence, in case we had to meet 
the preference dividend. Iam glad to say the result 
of the year enabled us to meet every claim and pay 
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off the debenture interest, and aJso the in‘erest upon 
the preference shares. (Hear, hear.) The result of the 
year’s working had been injured, in a way, by the deca- 
dence of coffee in Ceylon. There seems uo doubt that 
coffee appears to be going entirely out of Oeylon, and it 
seems to us only a question of time that coffee will cease 
to be a product of Ceylon. Consequently, we bave 
substituted tea for the decaying coffee, and it has, in a 
measure, injured our results. We do not like to 
hazard aa opinion, but if we can attach any weight 
to the reports which reach us since our report was 
made up, the coffee this year seems likely to repay 
the loss of last year and leave a profit. It is the 
blossom we depend upon; but Oeylon people know 
the disappointments which have arisen from time to 
time, and we do not attach too much importance 
to it. You will see that the yield of tea, 1888, from 
the company’s estates was 986,800 lb., and the 
directors have thought it best to draw attention to 
the average gross price obtained, which was Is per 
lb. for this company, which compares favourably 
with the average market price of 114d per lb. The 
directors feel that the real backbone of this con- 
cern is to be tea, and they are also of opinion that 
the quality of the tea produced will be the great 
feature if it is to be a feature at all. (Hear, hear.) 
Whilst on this subject I may read some remarks 
made by agreat authority, namely, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the subject of Indian and Ceylon 
teas. pact erie: 

That is the opinion of a great authority. Our simple 
and private opinion is that we must endeavour to put 
upon the London market the best tea, our experience 
being that wherever low grade tea is sent prices are 
unremunerative for good and bad together. Indeed 
we believe that individual producers no less than the 
whole industry will gain by a high standard of quality. 
Ido not know that there is anything more I need 
allude to, but will now move the adoption of the report 
and accounts, and then sit down and wait for any 
remarks which any gentleman may wish to make, [ 
move that the report and accounts be received and 
adopted, and that a divdend of 5 per cent, per annum 
to the 3lst December on the paid-up capital be de- 
clared on the preferred shares, payable on an after 
30th inst. ° 

Mr. Davrip Rep seconded the motion, and said he 
believed the company had some very valuable property. 
There was no doubt, as the chairman had said, that 
tea was the backbone of the company, and the share- 
holders had reason to look forward with considerable 
hope to the working of the estate. They had some 
very able and experienced men on the estates, and a 
manager who had had a long experience of the working 
of estates inOeylon. He believed the directors might look 
forward to meeting the shareholders in future years 
with improved balance-sheets. (Hear, hear.) As _ re- 
gards coffee, the prospects were, as regarded the blossom 
(as the chairman had said) good, but it was not always 
that they brought fruit. 

A SHAREHOLDER referred to the “ advances” on 
the credit side, and asked the nature of these. He 
referred to the subject because the old company got 
into some of its difficulties by making too many ad- 
vances. Referring to the cash on deposit and at 
bankers, he said it seemed a large amount to keep at 
the bankers. 

The OHAIRMAN said that, as regarded the advances 
against produce, &c., a part of the amount was to 
outsiders. Where the advances could be made pru- 
dently and well the directors thought it advisable to 
make guch advances. As to the amount of money in 
hand and on deposit no doubt it was somewhat large, 
but it was mostly bringing in 4 per cent interest. 
On the other side of the accounts there was £5,645 
to go for interest on debentures dueon the3lst. As 
to the production of other articles besides tea and 
coffee, to which reference had been made, the com- 
pany were continuing the cultivation of other articles, 
such as cinchona and cardamoms, and they were 
also making preparations to grow pepper; but the 
matter was sulfl- 
ciently important to allude to in the report, 
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The resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts was then put and carried. 

Mr. L. Matcoum said that under the articles of 
association all the directors retired en bloc; but he 
judged from the unanimity of the shareholders in the 
room that it was far from their wish that there should 
be any change. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he had 
pleasure in proposing the re-election of the whole of 
the directors. ~ 

Mr. G. G, ANDERSON seconded the motion, 

Mr. ATTLEE (solicitor) saidit might, perhaps, seem 
an extraordinary thing that all the directors should 
retire; but when the company was formed the directors 
wished particularly that they should be submitted to 
the suffrages of the whole body of shareholders. It 
was pleasant to him, as solicitor to the company, to find 
so much unanimity in the meeting today. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. Roperts moved the re-election of the auditors, 
Messrs. Welton, Jones, and Uo., with a remuneration 
of £50. E 

Mr. RusseELu seconded the motion which was carried. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then passed to the 
chairman, directors, and managing director. 

The CHarRMAN acknowledged the compliment. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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A FLAW IN BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


The Scots Observer says:—If a grazier is taken 
into a grass field, and asked what grasses are there 
it will very often be found that he cannot tell one 
grass from another: indeed, if you venture to say 
that such can be done by examing the species, he 
will probably assume that something is wrong with 
your brain. Still more, ifa farmer is laying down 
land to grass, he fixes the quantity of each kind 
of seed neither by rhyme nor reason; he has a 
special liking for this or that grass, and he mixes 
in an extra quantity of peculiar seed. It is a fact, 
indeed, that forage cultivation is one of the most 
important branches of agriculture in Britain, and 
that our ignorance concerning itis so great as to 
be quite ruinous. The most favourable time for 
remedying this state of matters is the present: 
knowledge, if it does not come now, will come too 
late. Itis time that our agricultural societies and 
the Government put their hands to the plough, 
and took ways and means to give sound instruction 
on all points connected with what is really a 
matter of national importance. For with her farmers 
skilled in grasa production and stock-rearing Britain 
might defy the competition of the world. 


————____ _<4—______—_ 


“ QOOLONGS” vs. ‘CEYLON BREAKFAST ” 
TEA FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET. 


Pressure on our space forbids our entering on 
the discussion of this question beyond calling 
attention to two letters among our correspondence 
today. There is a good deal of truth in what ‘‘ Hix- 
Canadian Resident” says about the people in the 
Western portion of the States and Canadian Dominion 
being far readier to accept a new article of con- 
sumption than in the Hastern States. And therein 
lies our justification for offering a certain degree of 
opposition to Mr. Francis Street, who, in a letter 
to a contemporary, apparently advocates that only 
“ Oolongs’”’? should be manufactured in Ceylon for 
the American market. ‘This is going too far in our 
opinion. We expect to see the vast bulk of the 
American people—the coffee-drinkers especially — 
gradually brought to appreciate the full value of 
Ceylon tea as a refreshing beverage. ‘ English 
breakfast tea”—a fair quality of China black tea 
—we found in 1884 provided at all hotels from 
fan Francisco to Boston, and from Toronto to 


Florida, and many Americans now regularly drink 
such tea, though, of course, the larger number still 
prefer green teas. We would have Ceylon planters 
study the wants of both. A certain proportion of 
Oolongs may well be locally made; but certainly the 
bulk of the tea with which Ceylon is to storm the 
American market must be of the superior black descrip- 
tion which is already so much appreciated all over 
Britain. Throughout Canada, and in the Middle and 
Western States, there ought to be no difficulty in 
finding a market for such teas and in securing a 
rapidly increasing appreciation of them. The case 
is different, we admit, in New York, New England 
and the populous Bast Coast States generally ; 
and therefore there is a good deal of reason at this time 
of depression why not a few of our planters should 
endeavour to follow the example of Mr. Shand of 
Rakwana in manufacturing a certain proportion of 
Oolongs. Mr. Street has been buying a small lot, 
14 chest of Oolong Pekoe at the last Colombo 
sales, at 60 cents, with which he is well satisfied, 
and he is evidently prepared to do business to 


a considerable extent, while he testifies that 
from more than one quarter, in the hill-country 
as well as Rakwana, he has had samples 


of superior Oolongs showing that Ceylon planters can 
well compete with the China makers of green teas in 
the American market. This is very encouraging 
at a time when every resource must be availed 
of to relieve the pressure on our tea making, and we 
shall at once lookup the plainest instructions 
available in respect of the making of ‘‘ Oolongs”’ 
for’ the benefit of those who wish to follow the 
Rakwana example. But, nevertheless, we trust 
that the bulk of the tea to be introduced into 
America from Ceylon may be of our Pekoes and 
Pekoe Souchongs and that the demand for these will 
go on steadily increasing until the taste for Oolongs 
whether of pure manufacture, or artificially faced 
—as the vast bulk of the Japan if not China green 
teas is,—is finally eradicated. 


a 
CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAVA; 
GOVERNMENT ws. PLANTERS. 


We have received in the form of a pamphlet, re- 
printed from the Batavia Tijdschrift van Nijverheid 
en Landbouw for May, the minutes of proceedings 
at a general meeting of the Soekaboemi Agricul- 
tural Association held on 14th Jan. The subject 
that evoked most discussion was cinchona. The 
Association had received from the Nederland 
branch of the Netherlands India Company of In- 
dustry and Agriculture a note to H. BH. the Minister 
for the Colonies respecting the petition of certain 
persons interested in cinchona cultivation in Nether- 
lands India to the Governor there, asking that the 
Government cinchona culture in Java should be no 
further extended but on the contrary restricted 
and gradually abandoned. The President (Mr. G. 
Mundt) having called upon Mr. Massink, a member 
of the Agsociation, that gentleman made a lengthy 
speech, He said that on receipt of a similar note 
the Bandoeng Agricultural Association had resolved 
to refuse their adhesion thereto. The Association 
referred to had come to this conclusion in conse- 
quence of the explanations given them by their 
President; who was also Director of the Government 
Cinchona Enterprise. Mr. Massink wished however 
toadd, thatthe Director ofthe Government Cinchona 
Enterprise had handled the note of the Nederland 
branch as gingerly as a cat would treat hot porridge. 
On the minor points he was very discursive, but 
the chief questions be left undealt with. The 
question however was twofold, and it included (1) 
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restriction of the Government gardens, and (2) 
establishment of an experimental station. With 
regard to the first point, Mr. Massink stated that 
he had failed to discover any arguments against 
it, and he quoted figures showing the harm done 
to private enterprise by the Government gardens, 
which could throw yearly 3,600,000 half-kilograms 
of bark or 252,000 half-kilograms of sulphate of 
quinine on the market. The second point in the 
petition of the Nederland branch, said Mr. 
Massink, had also been left undealt with by the 
President-Director ; and the request was one of 
even greater importance to the planters, in view of 
the diseases to which it was now known the 
cinchona trees were liable. He then made a com- 
parison between the Government Cinchona Enterprise 
and the Botanical Garden at. Buitenzorg, showing 
that while the former brought into the Government 
treasury a hundred thousand guilders net cach 
year it did absolutely nothing for the benefit of 
the planters, but, on the contrary benefited at their 
expense ; while the latter, though « source of loss 
to the Government, had been of the greatest help 
in many ways to the planting industry, which was 
the mainstay of Java : several instances being given. 
The President here remarked that he could not 
admit that the Director of the Cinchona Enterprise 
was not fully aware of the danger hanging over 
the cinchona market in consequence of the great 
outturn of the rich Government bark: to which 
Mr. Massink replied by reiterating that the Director 
had beat about the bush and shirked the main 
question. Another member, Mr. Burger, however, 
said that in his opinion the Director either was 
not or would not be aware of the danger referred 
to; and the President confessed that the large 
production of the Government gardens was undonbt- 
edly a cause of injury to private planters, who were 
already so severely handicapped. A -somewhat 
heated debate followed, in which an _ honorary 
member, Mr. van Vleuten, Director of the: Inland 
Administration, defended the Director of the Go- 
vernment Cinchona Enterprise, the management of 
which he compared with that of private estates, 
to the disparagement of the latter. Messrs. Massink 
and Burger replied to his criticisms, and the subject 
seems then to have dropped without any resolution 
being come to. It is, however, significant, that a 
subsequent minute runs:—‘‘Received with thanks 
from the. Director of the Government Qinchona 
Enterprise, 
on the enterprise in question for 1887,” the itali- 
cized word and figures being printed in the original 
in black type. 


— 
BARK AND DRUG TRADE .REPORT.- 


Lonpon, 2nd May 1889. 

ANNATTO.—Some good bright red seeds from South 
America (shipped here via Hamburg) were offered 
today, and sold at 2dperlb. Dry Brazilian roll annatto 
was bought in at ls per lb. Osyenne annatto is held 
at 1s to 1s 2d per lb in Liverpool. 

OarpAmMoms.—Very heavy quantities were bought to 
auction this week, the total number of packages offered 
exceeding 400. Some of the owners, especially those 


holding Indian cardamoms, were limited above the | 


present market values, aud wii bdrew the whole of their 
supply, but others offered freely, and of the 243 pack- 
ages reached today, about 150 were sold at an irrezular 
dee ine of from 2d to 5d per lb, medium qualities being 
comparatively dearest. The following prices were paid:— 
Ceylon Malabar, fair round brownish mixed, rather 
light 1s 8d to 1s 10d; smaller but paler 1s 6d to 1s 
8d; small pale round Is 6d; ordivary brown small to 
medium specky 1s to 1s 1d; split shells and clippings 
6d per lb. Mysore, fine pale medium to bold Jong and 
round mixed 28 9d to 2s 11d; fair medium long brown- 
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ish, mixed 1s 10d; small pale round ly 9d; small to 
medium long and round pale heavy 1s 7d to 1s 8d; 
small to medium fair pale 1s 3d to 1s 5d; small to 
medium brown 1s 1d; good small long, very pale 
bleached 1s; small pale 94 to 103d; ordinary brown and 
specky 8d per lb. True Malabar, even, pale medium 
round 1s 1ld; very small to medium round Is to 1s 7d. 
Wild Ceylon, fair to fine is 31 to lg 7d. Seed 1s 3d 
to ls 4d per Ib. The shipments from Ceylon have 
fallen off lately. They now total up as foliows for 


the periods between October 1st and April 4th ;— 
1888-89, 183,016 lb; 1887-88, 212,066 lb; 1886-87, 
204,983 lb. 


CincHona.—At today’s auctions two packages South 
American red bark of dall colour were sold at the very 
high price of 8s per lb for fair to heavy broken quill 
and flat, and 2s for ordinary thin mixed broken quill. 
Guayaquil long brown quill, partly damaged brought 
6d to 9d per lb, For Huanoco brown quill 11d was 
refused, For good bright broken Lima quill 24d per 
lb was refused one lot; flat yellow Calisaya sold 
at 1s 8d per lb, a large quantity was boughtin. Ma- 
racaibo firmly held for full rates. A parcel imported 
via Hamburg sold at 7d to 74d for the dimages, but 8d 
was refused for sound lots. At present about 2,400 
packages (about one-half of British Indian growth) are 
advertised for sale next Tuesday. The exports of cin- 
chona bark from Java in the eight months between 
July lst and February 28th have been as follows :— 


1888-9 1887-3 1886-7 1885-6 

Amst. lb, Amst. lb, Amst. lb. Amst.lb. 

Private plant. 2,444,870 2,001,171 1,125,310 677,627 
Government plant. 529,110 490,653 480,777 330,242 


Total 2,973,980 2,491,824 1.606,037 1,007,869 


Croves have been in speculative request since last 
wiek, and a considerable advance has been made; 
but at yesterday’s auctions the article was again at 
4d lower, at 7id to 74d for fair to good, and 84d for 
fine Zanzibar. 

Coca Leaves.—Tomorrow a few bales of fine quality 
will be offered, including leaves grown in Oeylon and 
in Java. 

Ororon-sEED.—Onaly 10 bags brown mixed Oeylon 
seed were shown today, aud ‘sold at the low price of 
11s per cwt. 

O1n (EssentTrAL).—Some cinnamon ‘ bark” oil sold 
very cheaply at 14d per oz., but for a good oil of 
cinnamon 1s 3d per oz. is wanted. The exports of 
cinnamon bark and leaf oil from Oeylon are con- 
siderably less this season than they have been for 
several years, the figures being between October 1st 
and April 4th; 1888-89 26,187 0z.; 1887-88 46,292 oz.; 
1886-87, 43,447 oz. Citronella oil is dull at 8d to 2d 
per oz. for native brands. The following figures refer 
to the shipments of citronella oil from Ceylon during 
the periods between October Ist and April 4th; 
1888-89, 7,660,660 oz. ; 1887-88, 4,870,162 oz.; 1886-87, 
3,951,264 oz. 

ParcHouty Leavus.—A second bale of West Indian 
leaves arrived this week. Jn appearance this variety 
shows a very fine green leaf of very pronounced aroma. 
At the auctions brown and stalky leaves imported via 
Singapore were offered at 44d per oz. 

QuININE lower. There has been very little doing 
since our last report but during the latter part of 
this week German in bulk has declined to 1s 1d and 
1s 03d per oz., at both of which figures business is 
said to have been done. 


THE AMSTERDAM CINOHONA AUCTIONS. 


AmstTHRDAM, May 2nd.—A! ‘oc .y’s cinchona auctioUs 
2,339 packages, nerrly all Java bark, were offered 
for sale. Of thig qiuo:.tity, 1,964 packages were dis- 
posed of at an averuge unit price of 8 to 9 cents per 
3 kilo. (=1$d to 1 9-16d per Jb.) Manufacturers’ 
bark sold at 11 to 82 cents per 4 kilo. (=2dtols 
24a per lb.) for quill, broken quill, and chips, and 13 
to 19 cents (= 24d to 344) for root. Druggists’ barks, 
in long to broken quill and branch, sold at 6 to 64 
cents (= 1d to 11d per lb.), and root bark at 6 to 
59 cents (= 1d to 104d per lb.) The principal 
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buyers were the Auerbach Quinine Factory, the 
Amsterdam Quinine-works, and Messrs. Zimmer & Co., 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main.—Ohemst and Druggist. 


————————— 
MANDIOCA IN BRAZIL, 


A curious and somewhat anomalous complication 
has arisen in Pernambuco over an effort of the 
president of that province to restrict and control 
the trade in mandioca flour (farinha). The drouth 
in Cearé has created an extraordinary demand for 
this article, and as many of the poor people there 
are in a famishing condition it must be had at 
any cost. Pernambuco being the nearest port where 
a considerable supply can be obtained, the ship- 
ments from that province have largely increased 
and the price has consequently rapidly advanced. 
This in turn has created much discontent among 
the poorer classes in Pernarabuco and the charges 
that the farinha trade has fallen into the hands 
of speculators and monopolists has created a strong 
popular feeling against them. This sentiment 
culminated about the middle of last week in popular 
meetings to protest against the monopoly, and then 
in an order from the president prohibiting the 
exportation of the article. The Commercial As- 
sociation promptly protested against this arbitrary 
interference with commerce and petitioned the 
imperial government for relief, but to no effect. 
Aside from the suspension of an important branch 
of inter-provincial trade, the order vitiates contracts 
and freight charters and inflicts much unneces- 
sary loss upon merchants and shippers. We are 
informed that the president has ample authority 
for the step taken ; in which case it is an authority 
that ought to be revoked at once. The power to 
suspend any branch of legitimate trade, especially 
between neighboring provinces, is eminently danger- 
ous, and especially so in the hands of unseru- 
pulous men. If the telegrams of the 30th are 
true—in which it is stated that the president of 
Pernambuco is buying farinha for account of the 
president of Ceara—-then no further proof is needed 
as to the irregular and scandalous character of 
the whole proceeding. We are not in sympathy 
with the speculators who may be seeking to coin 
money from the starving refugees of Ceara, nor 
with the monopolists who combine to elevate 
prices in Pernambuco ; but surely there is some 
better and safer way to meet the emergency than 
through the exercise of autocratic power by an irre- 
sponsible provincial president !—Rio News, April 1st. 

————___»¢—___—_—_ 


Corats.—Professor Dana has recently reviewed the 
so-called new evidence of Dr. Murray, Dr, Guppy, 
and others, which seemed to militate against 
Darwin’s original theory of oceanic islands and 
coral reefs. Dr. Dana took the Hawaiian Islands 
as examples, and showed that they really are 
extinct volcanoes in different states of degradation. 
He concludes that neither Murray nor Guppy have 
brought forward any serious facts to disprove 
Darwin’s original theory, or even to set aside the 
facts in its favour.—dustralasian, 

Corres Lear Disnasw.—Dr. Burck, Director of the 
Goyernment Botanical Garden there, has delivered 
a ljecture on the coffee leaf disease, which has 
wrought such havoc in Java. The lecturer, who has 
made the subject a special study, recommended, as 
an effective remedy against the plague, the sprinkling 
of young coffee piants in the nurseries with tobacco 
water. In his opinion high fences of trees around 
coffee estates would keep off winds laden with disease 
germs. Cutting out plague spots from stricken trees 
and injecting a certain chemical solution into diseased 
leayes find favour with him.—Straits Times, 15th May. 


Tue TsA Mrrcnants of Kyoto, Osaka, Shiga- 
ken and Mie-ken intend to establish a tea in- 
spection department at Kobe. To maintain this it 
is estimated will entail $4,000 yearly, which sum 
is to be raised by the imposition of a charge of 34 
or 4 cents per package on the 150,000 packages 
of tea annually exported from Kobe.—Japan paper. 

Keyprian Corton.—Two kinds of cotton are grown 
in Mysore, the Chic Uthee or indigenous variety, 
and the Dod Erhee or Egyptian variety. The 
staple of the latter is longer and stronger than the 
common yariety and the shrub is much hardier, 
requiring less water, We hear that the Durbar is 
about to offer certain prizes for the encouragement 
of the planting of the Egyptian variety. —Bangalore 
Spectator. 

Tur AMSTERDAM QvuiIntInE Works.—The annual 
mesting of shareholders in the above-named works 
was held in Amsterdam on Monday, April 29th, 
when a dividend for the year 1888 of 29f. per share 
of 500f. (or 5 4-5th per cent.) was declared. It was 
stated that during the year under view the works 
had turned out over 350,000 oz. of sulphate of 
quinine, which had found a satisfactory market, 
although the average profit had, of course, been 
but a small one. Permission was given to the 
board of directors to issue the remaining 100 shares 
(of 500f. each) for the purpose of taking up the 
manufacture of other chemical products in addi- 
tion to quinine salts.—Chemist and Druggist. 

ADULTERATED TEA OF REPORTED ENGLISH ORIGIN. 
—Some time since the Dunkerque municipal laboratory 
seized in a local shop specimeus of tea which proved 
to be adulterated. The cases had been procured from 
a Paris house, where samples were also seized, and 
submitted to Professor Riche, of the College of Phar- 
macy, and another profersor of thesame institution. 
They have found the leaves to be naturally brown, but 
to have been dyed blush green and rolled up so as to 
resemble the sort known as gunpowder tea. A strange 
circumstance is that the specimens were found to con- 
tain small quantities of theine. The leaves, apparently 
from a shrub of the Oamelia family, had been shorn 
so as to acquire the long ovoid form of genuine tea. 
But they are not tealeaves. A suspicious fact is the 
extreme cheapness of the price at which they were 
offered. The Paris firm admitted they had imported 
the goods in question, but denied having adulterated 
them in any way. They declared they procured them 
as they were direct from an English house at Canton, 
whose name has not transpired. It is likely something 


more wil! be heard about the affair.—Chemist and 
Deuggist, Apri) 27th. 
Fish Cutture.— ‘An acre of water is worth 


two acres of land, and frequently much more.” 
Such is the startling statement made in the V'he 
Times by that experienced pisciculturist Mr. William 
Burgess, of Malvern Wells. Mr. Burgess maintains, 
and he is in a position to know, that “the old 
system of breeding fish in ponds might be profit- 
ably revived, and that every piece of water, whether 
it be pond, lake, or stream, ought to be cultivated 
by its owner in view of the commerical value of 
fish, whether for the purpose of local consumption 
or for increasing the live stock for sporting pur- 
poses.” And Mr. Burgess backs his precept with 
very handsome practice, for he offers, in order to 
assist public bodies in replenishing depleted waters, 
to ‘‘receive and hatch out free of charge any 
quentity of ova next season, returning the fry when 
liberated from the capsules to their respective 
owners.” It is to be hoped that this good seed 
will fall on fertile soil. Here is a chance surely 
for landowers whose property has been damaged 
by a surfeit of water, of plucking the flower. 
Safety from the nettle Danger, and of gathering a 
harvest which no vicissitudes of the seasons can 
alfect,—Indian Planters’ Gacette. 
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BLACK BUG IN COFFEE. 

Pagilaran (Pekalongan), Java, 27th April 1889. 

GENTLEMEN,—I trust you will excuse the liberty 
I take in thus addressing you, but having heard 
that one of the greatest enemies of the coffee-tree, 
viz., the black bug, has ‘almost disappeared from 
Ceylon, you would very much oblige me by inform- 
ing me, by what means that happy result is obtained ? 
Begging you will kindly excuse the trouble I am 
giving you and thanking you beforehand for your 
information, I remain, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, J. EBELING. 

(Mr. Ebeling may be confounding black with 
green bug; he should read Nietner’s pamphlet on 
the former and Mr. Green’s monograph on the 
latter. Black bug ceased to affect Ceylon coffee 
seriously nearly 35 years ago, disappearing gradually, 
although patches here and there in high districts 
may still be seen occasionally; but the modern 
trouble has been green bug following on the leaf 
fungus, and for this there is no specific (any more 
than for black bug).—Thatching the soil with grass 
around the stems of the coffee trees was one 
means of taking black bug off the coffee; while 
washing the stems with coarse soap and. sprink- 
ling with a mixture of kerosene oil and water has 
been tried with some effect for green bug. —Eb.| 


COCA LEAVES: ENCOURAGEMENT TO 


CEYLON PLANTERS OF HRYTHROXYLON 
COCA. .- 


London, E.C., 3rd May 1889. 
Drar Sir,—No doubt you have been informed 
that the coca leaves from Ceylon were considered 
very fine indeed, and were purchased at 1s 10d 
per lb.; they were like the old-fashioned Bolivian 
leaves.—Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS CHRISTY & Co. 


EGGS ALL IN ONE BASKET AGAIN! 

Dear Srr,—When coffee failed and brought 
disaster upon all involved in it, if one lesson 
above all others was taught, urged, insisted upon 
and repeated over and over again, that lesson was : 
“Never again let Ceylon planters put all their 
eggs into one basket!’ And yet what have they 
now done? Is tea not worse overdone than ever 
coffee was? Some excuse may be urged for the 
unlucky coffee planters who found themselves 
with estates on their bands well roaded, lined, 
drained and provided with expensive. buildings, 
the majority of them too steep and rugged for the 
cultivation of anything not permanently fixed in 
the soil. For their lands tea offered the most 
suitable substitute for the departed coffee, after 
cinchona got played out; and all would have 
been well had “tea” flourished only in the coffee 
zone. But inasmuch as it is a weed quite as fit 
ond ready to be growo up the sides of Piduru- 
talagala as at the sea-level, and everywhere 
between, and in the patana lands abhorred by 
coffee, is there any wonder that six short years 
have sufficed to see it overdone? Are not all our 
eggs again in one basket? 

The “Movements of Tea” to 31st March, how- 
ever, do not seem inany way to warrant the 
present scare. An article by you, sir, on the 
“statistics”? might do something to aliay this, 
and bring it home to its true cause: the death- 
throes of cheap China congous. PLANTER. 

[We are waiting for the news of the opening 
of the new tea season at the China ports, before 
eae to discuss the position or prospects.—Hp,] 


INDIAN TEA EXPORTS. 
Indian Tea Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, 13th May 1889. 
Deak Sir,—The General Oommittee have the 
pleasure to hand you their usual month!y return of 
shipments of tea from Calcutta, 
Exports ofIndiau Tea from Calentta :— 


1889 1888 1887 
lb lb lb 
| Exports to Great Britain in 
| April 221,620 264,522 291,697 


Exports to Great Britain 
from ist May to 30th 
April oa - 92,492,463 83,419,698 75,857,665 

Exports to Australia and New 


Zealand in April nes 10,685 40 3,896 

Exports to Australia and New 

Zealand from Ist May to 

30th April ... . 2,869,184 2,408,019 1,567,170 
Exports to America in 

April pon Be 5,120 — 510 
Exports to America from Ist 

May to 30th April 174,538 48,115 99,126 
Exports to other places in 

April 166,806 21,00 71,696 


Exports to other places 
from 1Ist-May to 30th 
April a cas 1,235,087 1,109,696 1,120,188 


Total exports from lst Ma 


to 30th April 96,771,272 86,985,468 78,644,14 


—Yours faithfully, G. M. BARTON, Asst. Secy, 


THE CONSUMPTION OF THA IN GERMANY. 
13, Rood Lane, London, 10th May 1889. 


Dear S1r,—In the Overland edition of the Ceylon 
Observer of the 10th April, you published a letter 
headed ‘Ceylon Teas and How to Push Them :— 
No, 2,” signed by ‘A Citizen of the World.” 

. In this letter the writer after making various 
remarks concerning the duty levied up n tea im- 
ported into France, which is correctly given in our 
circular, alludes to a diagram we publishe ', showing 
the quantity of tea consumed in various countries, 

Your correspondent confounds the amount of tea 
actually consumed in Germany with the quantity 
of tea shipped from Great Britain to Germany, the 
greater portion of which only passes through Ger- 
many to other places. 

The two tables given in our circular, to which 
your correspondent refers, are totally distinct, and 
we believe an ordinary reader would see that no 
connection exists between them; as an instance we 
may state that in the diagram the conswmption in 
the U. 8. A. is given as 90 million lb., while the 
table shows that only 3,115,822 lb, were imported 
from England. A 

The following information may be interesting to 
your readers :— 

Tea consumed in Germany. 


Tea exported: from Great 
Britain into Germany (mostly 
for re-export.) 


1881 3,270,620 18,569,682 
1882 3,275,036 16,693,289 
1883... 8,513,379 18,647,979 
1884 ... 3,442,757 21,052,071 
1885... 3,950,221 14,705,421 
1886... s.. 8,923,894 18,028,586 
1887 (Returns not yet to hand) 8,617,648 


—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
GOW, WILSON & STANTON. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


Dear Srr,—All proprietors of tea faclucies should 
make a note of the following :— 
HOUSEKEEPER DO 


WHAT WVERY SHOULD 


A physician has imparted to the “ Atlanta Constitu- 
tiou,” for domestic application the exacé recipe for the 
solution used in the fire extinguishers now offered for 
sale, as follows:—“ Take twenty pounds of common 
salt and ten pounds of sal ammoniac (muriate of am- 
monia, to be had of any druggist) and dissolve in seven 
gallons of water. When dissolved it can be bottled and 
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kept in each room in the house to be used in an emer- 
gency. In case of a fire occurring one or two bottles 
should immediately be thrown with ferce into the burn- 
ing places so as to break them, and the fire will cer- 
tainly be extinguished.’ wae 
This may prove useful to proprietors of factories in 
Ceylon and be the means of preventing a fire or putting 
one out. TEA PLANTER. 


TEA: FINE, MEDIUM AND COARSE 


PLUCKING. 
Matale, 15th May 1889. 


Dear S1r,—Why not take up the subject of ‘What 
are we to understand by fine plucking, say from 
three to five months after pruning?’ We hear a 
great deal about fine plucking, but opinions on this 
subject are so varied, thata synopsis of them would 
be useful. When the flush runs to four leaves 
and the bud above the fish leaf, asin many in- 
stances it often does when you want to pluck 
only twoand the bud, which is considered medium 
plucking? Should the third leaf be plucked and 
thrown away? Or, if put amongst the leaf in the 
cooly’s basket, would such leaf be called coarse? 
Medium plucking, as I understand it, is two leaves 
and the bud, pluckedat the proper time, leaving 
only one developed leaf on the shoot. If this be 
so, what is fine plucking ? Less than this I con- 
sider will not pay at the price of loss in leaf, and 
for the injury which finer plucking will do to the 
bushes,—Yours faithfully, JUNIOR. 


THE CHINA THA SEASON AND TEA 
PROSPECTS GENERALLY. 
Colombo, 18th May 1889. 


Dear S1r,—I agree with you that there is not 
the least use in discussing tea statistics till it is 
seen what China is to do. I haven’t the least 
doubt myself China will ship all the tea the trade 
now requires from her. The Hankow first crop pro- 
mises to be a larger one than ever. The sizeof 
the second and third will of course depend upon 
the demand for it. If the teas are good—as [am 
inclined to think they will be—there will be no lack 
of buyers you will find. 

Foochow buyers have gone out quite confident 
that they are going to make money this season, but 
I rather fanay their London constituents don’t take 
the same view, judging by the orders given out ; but I 
don’t doubt the orders will be sent out by wire, when 
the quality of the crop and the scale of opening 
prices are known. The failure of two of the largest 
Foochow buyers (one the large ‘: Auction Firm ”’ 
of Geo. Oliver & Co.; the other a man who only 
started on his own account last season) will create 
more healthy business this coming season. I am 
told the losses on China tea in Australia last 
season have been the most serious for years 
past. Everything in Foochow points to a late 
opening at low prices, and in Hankow the reverse, 
as handsome profits were made on the early 
realized first crops. Hankow buyers are, I expect, 
in the thick of it by this time.—Yours truly, 

OLD HAND. 


THA: RATES, PLUCKING AND PRICES. 


S1r,—I annex table showing the different rates 
which tea must fetch per lb. at different yields 
in order to cover expenditure, calculated on an 
ordinary expenditure of R50 per acre general up- 
keep, as this will not vary whether fineor coarse 
plucking is carried out. The cost of plucking, 
manufacture, etc., is shown in another column at 
different rutes for varying yields. From the 


figures it would seem to pay better to pluck | 


medium or coarse than fine, as 400 lb. per acre at 
9d gives R50 per acre profit, whereas with 200 lb. 
per acre an average price of 1/14 is required to 
get the same profit, which price is more than 
many broken pekoes are fetching at the present 
moment, while our average price has not yet 
dropped to 9d. For estates giving 500 lo. and 
upwards 8d per lb. and less will give R50 profit per 
acre, so there is stilla margin for large yielding 
estates, butestates yiving about 200 lb. unless get- 
ting above the average have very little to go upon 
and must he scarcely paying their way.—Yours 
truly, SABARAGAMUWA. 


Table showing price required to give R5O profit per 
acre with varying yields, ordinary wpkeep being 
R50 per acre : 
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500 0/8 00 36 180 00 50 00 80 00 56 00 16 
400 0/9 00 42 168 00 50 00 68 00 50 00 17 
800 0/10; 0 50.5151 50 50 O00 51 00 50 50 LT 
200 1/14 UO 68 136 00 50 OU 36 00 50 00 18 
150 1/48 00 87 130 00 50 00 30 O00 50 00 20 
100 1/9% 1 20 120 00 50 00 20 00 5000 20 
Exchange at 1/43. 
Table showing price required per lb, to cove) 


expenditure at varying yields, ordinary upkeep =R50 
per acre. 
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200 0/9 48 86 00 50 00 36 00 18 25 or 4 
1506 0/10} 52.35 78 50 50 00 28 50 19 38 or 53 
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100 1/1; 70 70 Ov 50 0020 00 29 50 


TEA LEAD. 

Dzar 81r.—A good deal has been written lately 
re tea boxes, but why has the question of tea lead 
been neglected? What matters it how suitable 
the boxes may be if the lead itself is defective? 
Now is the time to determine by discussion whether . 
one is safe in using 4 ounce instead of 5 ounce 
lead. It is said that if you hold up to a strong 
light sheets of the former you cou positively see 
through them! I can quite understand that 4 oz. 
lead if sound may do very well for small packets, 
but is it switable lead for chests is the question. 
Is any lead heavier than 5 ounce ever used ? 

PROPRIETOR. 


IN FAVOUR OF JAPANESE BOXES; 
COLTON CULTURH AND PREPARATION. 
May 18th. 
Dear S1r,—In support of Japanese cedar boxes : 
I have used these for two years and never received 
a word of complaint either as regards brittleness 
or tainting the tea. I have always used the 3th 
in. half-chests and 34 in. full chests. Lately I 
have been using estate-made boxes, but intend re- 
turning to the Japanese packages when my estate 
boxes are finished. 
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Re Cotton.—Intending growers should peruse a 
very useful summary of instructions given in your 
T. A., March 1, 1883, page 733, issued by Natal 
Chamber of Commerce. The cultivation there lies 
in a nutshell. What we want now is a brochure 
on the preparation for the market,—Yours, 
GIDEON, 


THE THA CRISIS: 
QUESTIONS TO THE POIN™. 

Dear Sre,.—Perhaps “A Colombo Man” will 
answer some of the following questions, which bear 
upon the point he has raised of quality v. quantity. 

(1) Oan some lowcountry districts produce teas 
of high quality such as now command prices in 
the London market? 

(2) If all the estates in Ceylon had by finer 
plucking in the ijast season produced, say 2 of the 
crop actually secured, would this have averted a 
crisis in the future, or only postponed it ? 

(3) Were all estates in Ceylon to produce tea 
of such fine quality as say Hoolankande would 
the market average now be 1s 10d? 

(4) If manufacture and plucking were uni- 
formly even, would not some estates (from their 
superior advantages of soil, climate, or elevation) 
excel others in price of tea so!d? 

(5) Are not inferior teas ard dust at the present 
moment selling comparatively dearer than good, 
well-made pekoes and pekoe souchongs? 

(6) Have such estates as Blackstone and Lool- 
condera altered their system of plucking and 
manutacture? If so, was it done with the object 
of increasing or diminishing their profits? If not, 
are they culpable for the lower prices now paid 
for their teas ? The real question at issue is ‘‘Which 
pays best, quantity or quality?” and how far either 


should be sacrificed to promote the other ?— 
Yours truly, SUPERINTENDENT. 
CHYLON TEA TRADE IN NORTH AMERICA 


AND CANADA. 


Ceylon, May 18th, 1889. 

_ §1r,—Judging from the constant reference in 

your leading journal to the importance of opening 
special markets for the sale of Ceylon-grown teas, 
and particularly noticing the formation of a Planters’ 
Company for the extension of business in this 
way in the United States of America through Mr. 
Pineo to work apparently from New York as a base 
of operations, I may be allowed to offer a few 
remarks on the subject, as one who knows America 
fairly well and Canada even better, and observe, 
that in my opinion the Planters’ Company is fore- 
going an immense advantage which the geographical 
position of Ceylon gives it, in not taking this im- 
portant work in hand from what I may all the 
year,-instead of the front of the trade, which I 
may term such bases as New York or Boston. 

For although in this way you have the Suez 
Canal open and lines of established communi- 
cation, more conveniently accessible—you strike 
old vested interests in New York and Boston 
more likely tobe obstructive, where the most 
narrow-minded protectionists abound: and where a 
“ring” against youamong dealers could easily be 
formed as unscrupulous as any ‘Tammany ring’ that 
was ever created 

My recommen lation would b» to start an agency 
for America in yan Francisco and another at New 
Westminstcr in British Columbia, to tap the trade 
with Canada ; these important points being only 750 
geographical miles apart, and for the following 
reasons :— 

_ist. The Suez Canal may by war or some con- 
tingent stoppage be unavailable. 


2ndly. During winter the climatic advantages of 
working from the British Columbia and San 
Francisco side are enormous, as compared with New 
York, Boston, or Halifax. 

Canada by way of the St. Lawrence is practically 
closed for six months in the year, viz., from the 
middie of November wien the lay: Allan liner leaves 
Quebee to the middle of May when their first mail 
beat arrives out; and granting thet Halifax ig 
open for the sake of (ue mails, the steamers even 
there often arriva covered with icicles, and New 
York and Boston, »!though better, still suffer some- 
waat curing the winter mon‘hs. 

Then as above noted you encounter the most 
unscrupulous of protectionist bigots in those places, 
while on the westera slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
as far north as British Columbia you have a tem- 
per.te climate, an all the year round trade, and a 
population far more friendly in their ideas, while the 
harbour facilities in both San Francesco and New 
Westminster are unsurpassed, one of the largess 
graving docks capable of taking in a modern 
ironclad having only recently been completed by the 
Government at Esquimault close to New Westminster. 

The great centre of trade for Ceylon to get a 
foothold in, is undoubtedly Chicago, which is just as 
easily reached by rail from San Francisco as from 
New York. Its gigantic trade may be illustrated in 
the one item of grain alone, there being at least 
twenty grain elevators there, capable of storing 
30,000,000 bushels of grain, representing by railway 
measurement in the season 14 train miles of covered 
wagons of grain every day. Once tap Chicago from 
the West,~and gets depdts along the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Winnipeg railway now in 
the hands of the Grand Trunk, coupled also with 
the southward line of the Mississippi to St. Louis 
and Memphis, both cities now almost competing 
with Chicago, and I venture to say that an area of 
population would be reached which would contain 
the largest consumers possible of ‘the drink that 
cheers, but not inebriate,’”’” that can be found, and 
equal to the purchase of all the tea Ceylon could 
produce. 

Again, along the line of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way from its terminus at New Westminster, all the 
trading stations of Manitoba and Winnipeg could be 
reached in all seasons of the year, well-known to be 
a tea-drinking community of almost entirely British 
settlers. 5 

It occurs to me to suggest in conclusion, that an 
effort should be made to enclose the tea in handy 
parcels from 41b, to 1, 2, and 3 1b. in the paper 
specially used for these purposes, almost impervious 
to damp and scentless, and covered with tinfoil if 
necessary, and packed again in larger cases as in 
ordinary chests. Buyers of these could at once 
establish small shops at the railway stations such as 
Cooper, Cooper & Co. and the United Kingdom Tea 
Company do at the railway stations in England, and 
a roaring and profitable trade might be done witha 
possible quarter of million to the shareholders 
“yeserve fund’’ in a very few years.—Yours truly, 

{X-CANADIAN RESIDENT. 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 
23rd May. 
Dear Srr,—I like the “ ring’”’ about ‘‘Wx-Canadian 
Resident's” letter. He seems to know clearly what 
he is writing about. A pity we had not funds 
sufficient to induce him to proceed to the attack 
in the quarters he suggests in addition to the 
Pimeo scheme. Surely both could not fail, and if 
both were a success, what a splendid thing it would 
be for Ceylon. While Mr. Pineo isstill amongst us, 
waiting simply for orders to slip his cables, perhaps 
he will notice the letter above referred to. 
PROPRIETOR, 
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THE CEYLON-AMERICAN THA COMPANY. 
Castlereagh, Dikoya, 18th May 1889. 


Drar Sr1r,—I notice in your issue of the 17tha 
letter signed ‘‘ Shareholder” offering suggestions ve 
the Ceylon Planters’ American Tea Company. He is 
perfectly right in saying that no time must be 
wasted; we cannot move too soon, but it must be 
remembered that we must first form the Company ; 
this is what the Provisional Board of Directors are 
striving their utmost to do; the Company once 
floated, that is a sufficient number of shares taken 
to enable a start, of course a meeting of all inter- 
ested will be called to appoint a Board. ‘ Share- 
holder” though little krows the indifference shown 
in quarters where one would expect the greatest 
interest. With a market falling rapidly, it is amazing 
to hear a proprietor say: ‘‘ 1 don’t believe in putting 
money into other people’s pockets.” Another: ‘1 
want to see the price of tea fall, for not till then 
will we have a chance with China.”’ While some object 
to the word Planters’ Company; and others think 
the offices and directors should all be in Colombo. 
These are some of the reasons given for not 
subscribing. 

This Company must be floated, and floated I 
am quite cure it will be. Call it by any name 
you like, have the offices in Colombo, and the 
whole Board Colombo men, by all means; only 
let us get under weigh. Till men come forward 
and take shares they are ineligible as directors. 
There are now avout 1,100 shares taken. I would 
that every estate in the island took one share, and 
every superintendent one, and let our Colombo 
friends and the proprietors come forward and the 
5,000 shares available for Ceylon would soon be 
taken up ; there are many considerations to be taken 
into account and discussed, much that is open to 
criticism doubtless. All this is a matter for the 
shareholders ; let them only join and then appoint 
their own Board to work the Company as the ma- 
jority wish. That it isnecessary that we try and get 
into the American market all will admit. The Tea 
Fund, while doing excellent work, cannot tackle so 
large an undertaking ; the Elwood May Scheme fell 
through of necessity, and the present Company is put 
before the public. Not only is it to make our teas 
known in America, but by establishing agencies it is 
to push ihe saleof pure Ceylon tea bought in the 
open market in Colombo, which will be sold at 
fair rates not at fancy prices. That our teas will 
sell where known has been proved over and over 
again. When in Colombo last April I saw an 
order from Australia for 20,000 lb., the outcome of 
the Melbourne Exhibition entirely. Most of us 
know of the order from Persia, the result of one 
of our bankers sending some of our tea to the 
new agency there, andthe result of the Tea Fund 
grant to Mr. Fenton Wingate on his late trip to 
New Zealu:d is a trial order of some 5,000 lb 


from the New Zealand fJarmers’ Co-operative 
Society of Canterbury; these are only a few 
instances. Again I say, start this Company we 


must, and I appeal to all tc come forward and help. 
A meeting of the provisional directors is to be held 
in Kandy on the 24th to decide as to whether the 
Coripany is to be gone on with. I can only express 
the earnest hope that before that date, appli- 
cations for sbireg will have come in from 
all sides so thai ue work of attacking the American 
market may be commenced at once. Well supported 
and well directed not only should the Company 
do incalculable good to the tea industry, but to 
the whole Colony ¢ 


50,000,000 ib. we shall export in to years from now 
Mmeuns about £416,000, and if only 10c. per lb. 


of this is spent in this colony it means a circula- 
tion of R500,006.—Your truly, L. H. KELLY. 
P.S.—I have almost forgotten to thank the Press 
for their advocacy and the interest they have taken 
in promoting and pushing this undertaking. 
L. H. KELLY. 


EXPERIMENT WITH TANNING BARK. 
BLACK WATTLE (‘* ACACIA DECURRENS ’’). 
Elephant Nook, Nuwara Eliya, 18th May 1889. 


Drar Str,—The conclusion I came to on re- 
ceiving the analysis and valuation of the~ Aca- 
cia decurrens bark, was that let the yield be 
what it might, the cultivation would not pay. 
This opinion was based upon the cost of a ship- 
ment of cinchona bark. I imagine the cost of 
shipping acacia bark would be the same. Say 
that the gross proceeds of one tonof the bark 
of Acacia decurrens is R150 (the equivalent of 
£10 or £11 sterling)=6:7c. per lb. The ship- 
ment of cinchona bark cost me _ in local 
charges (rail freight, baling, shipping, marine insu- 
rance, custom duty, and harbour dues, &c.) 4 cents 
per lb. The home charges were (freight, interest on 
freight, landing charges, marine insurance duty, 
fire insurance, advertising and sale expenses, 
brokerage, commission, analysis fee, &o.)—=24 cents 
perlb. Total charges in cage of cinchona and prob- 
ably the same with acacia 63 cents per lb. against a 
probable proceeds of 6:7c. per lb. A margin of 
1-5th of a cent per |b. But even this margin 
disappears when we take into calculation that there 
was 10 per cent difference in the weight of the 
bark on which rail freight was paid and that 
actually shipped, and a further difference of 4 per 
cent between the quantity shipped, and that for 
which I am credited in the account sales. I send 
you enclosed the original copy of the analysis of 
the Acacia decw'rens bark, and under separate 
cover the sample of bark alluded to in Mr. Wardrop’s 
letter. I will write you again shortly, pointing out 
in what manner this experiment may have been 
misleading and higher prices be obtainable, and 
also giving you what information I possess regard- 
ing the cultivation as a fuel supply.—Yours faith- 
fully, WALTER R. TRINGHAM. 


Certificate of Analysis. 
Laboratory & Assay Office, 39, Lime Street, 
London, E. C. 

I have examined a sample of ‘ Mimosa bark, 
marked as under, and find the following to be the 
result: —Ex ‘‘ Roumania”: Acacia decurrens quill. 
No. 63 1 bag. Tannin per cent: 34-35. 

G. H. Oaston. 

[We are greatly disappointed : we should not at 
all have expected the charges to be as much on 
arough tanning bark, as on cinchona, a medicinal 
bark ; and surely the expense of harvesting, drying, 
&c. is much less, while the yield of bark should be 
far greater on a wattle tree than from cinchona ?— 
Ep, | 


CULTIVAITON IN CHYLON. 
Colombo, 17th May 1889. 
Drar Srr,—We be; to hand you copy in English 
of a pamphlet in the veraacular, on cotion culti- 
vation, that is now being issued for the information 
of villagers more especially, but as itS ¢ontents 
will be of general interest at this time, we shall be 
glad if you will give publicity to it.—We are, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, é 
For tur Crynton SPINNING AND WEAvING Co., Lrp., 
DARLEY, BUTLER Co., 
Agents & Secretaries. 


COTTON 
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[The leaftet, which gives the very pith of the 
practical information required by the ordinary 
cultivator, will be carefully reprinted in our next 
issue of the Tropical Agriculturist.—Ep.] 


CHEAP TEA AND TRANSPORT. 


Dear Sir,—I do not know whatis meant when 
you say ‘‘ We know leaf has been bought at 8¢ per 
lb., but that was under ‘ exceptional circumstances.’ ”’ 
I know an estate that is buying ordinary good 
leaf—not fine plucked—at that rate. 

The cart-hire to Colombo from Haputale estates 
to Fort is a trifle over 14 omnt per lb. net of Tra. 
Just as good as Dikoya with a railway, and it 
may bebetter. It may, I fear, be better than with a 
railway to Haputale. : 

Just received way-bill of tea from new Maturata, 
and the rate per lb. net of tea is positively more 
than from Haputale, although the Maturata tea comes 
by train from Kandy !—Yours, AGENT. 

[But, if the vartmen had no railway competition, 
how would,the rates be ?--Ep.] 


“THE TERRORS OF THE TEA POT:” 
S‘RBy A BEER DRINKER.” 
May 22nd, 1889. 

S1r,—The article you take over from the St. James’s 
Budget in your Supplement of May 18th although 
racy, humourous and somewhat seuasational, is one of 
that kind inserted for the amusement of London 
Olubs, and more for the way ia which it is written 
than for the author’s very wmisappiied thesis, The 
Ohinese continue to be today, what they always 
were, the most industrious people under the sun. So 
_ much sothat nations of European extraction like the 
United States and our British dependencies are so 
afraid of their competition, that they are obliged to 
legislate against the introduction of Chinese labour. 
As to their inventiveness, skill and fertility of re- 
source in certain art work it is simply proverbial: 
“That they have no care for life, no fear of death, 
no considerations for human suffering” has nothing 
to do with tea drinking; it is the result of the 
ruin brought about by false theological teaching, 
idolatry and the survival of the effect of the bru- 
tality of all autocratic Government, though the 
darkness of past ages, and in the light of this. 
The Chinese knew for instance for hundreds of years 
before we did, in their exquisite pottery, called china, 
how to make it from kaolin, and that glass was made 
from the ashes of thefern. ‘Tuey were civilized in 
degree as it is termed, when Europeans, as represented 
by Goths and Vandals were savages, and today they still 
arein spite of the researches of chemists ahead or 
by no means retrograde in this direction, many of 
their ingenious processes being still secret, 

But granting freely the deterioration physically of 
the human race, and that most of this is produced by 
its follies and excesses, how much is not duetobeor 
drinking, to opium smoking, tobacco smoking, chew- 
ing and spitting, and the extensive use of narcotics, 
the effect of whichis so marked? The spitting alone 
in chief cities of the United States, even in Boston, 
“the hub of the universe” and “ the city of culture,” 
is so constant that ladies have to hold up their dresses 
to avoid making pavement-cleansing cloths of them 
in wiping up the mess made by these filthy brutes, whose 
manuers know no more excuse than to say “ Wal 
stranger, I guess [ cleared yer,” when they miss spit- 
ting on passers themselves. 

These are the over-active, nerve-destroying, body- 
destroying, and race-denerating agents—not tea. Moen 
like “a beer drinker ” are so fond still like the Pharisee 
of saying they are not what other people are, but for- 
getting they are tarred with the same brush. If the 
Ohinese are deteriorating as a race, itis due to the 
excessive use of opium more than to tea, which they 


have used and known just as long and just as extensively. 
The tree use of these narcotics has been proved, not 
only toinjure the nerves and poison the system, but 
absolutely to dwarf the human race. Suppression of 
their use issometimes attempted by legislation, but in 
vain. I remember a special instance at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where ‘ dagga’’ smoking among the 
batives was suppressed or an attempt made to suppress 
it by law onaccount of its pernicious effect, but with 
little success. This is a powerful poisonous narcotic 
which with about two draws from a “ dagga’”’ hole 
made in the ground from which the natives inflate 
their lungs will induce sleep and torpidity for hours. 
Living on roots, wild nuts, unwholesome animal food 
and “ dagga’’ smoking bas reduced the size of the 
aborigines in some parts of South and Ceatra! Africa 
among certain tribes to dwarfs, and by breeding in 
and in, the dwarf has continued tou dwarf until a race 
of pigmies is found, descended however from the 
original sons of Ham of the normal size. In mind 
and body alike depraved and debased until 
unable at times to do more than sit on their 
haunches looking like idiots, to which the Darwins 
and modern infidels point in their folly, and call 
them “ primeval man”! It is humau degradation 
that is the true thesis and not “development” the 
true hypothesis, 

But to place all this to the account of tea which 
when properly infused is not only harmless but 
refreshing, is certainly rather too bad. Apyepos of 
it, I had a travelled friend, who, seeing me well 
milking aud creaming my toa when passing round 
after dinner, said: ‘Ah! that is the way to get 
indigestion; you should do as I do, following the 
example of the Chinese and Russians, they take 
their tea without milk.” ‘ Are you aware,” he con- 
tinued, “that the tannin in the tea unites with 
the milk and the cream turns it into leather?” 
Just what we want, thought I, and there is something 
in this worth observing. Tea with milk in it, I 
believe, has tne effect of absolutely neutralizing if 
not destroying the actionof tke tannin. 

So Great Britain, the land of milk, has learned, after 
all, how best to use tea without abusing it.—Yourg 
truly, A MODERATE THA DRINKER. 


THA PROSPECTS. 


Sir,—The prospects of tea will give us all a 
shake: but will result in good. Planters will be 
forced to make better tea. I know that is my 
case. Have you heard of any syndicate or com- 
bination of China tea merchants to meet present 
heavy losses in order to secure future profits by 
ruining the present generation of British tea- 
growers? Yet what short of that could induce 
China buyers to ship home large supplies in 
face of the existing depression. Those individual 
firms will not face the certain loss: have they not 
suffered much already? ‘The present deadlock 
may get even worse, but cannot last ?—Yours 
truly, ANOTHER PROPRIETOR. 


BLAOK BUG ON CHYLON COFFEE OF 
RECENT YEARS. 
Ramboda, 22nd May 1889. 


Dear Srz,—Itis with the greatest diffidence that 
I venture to question a statement in the Observer; 
but surely, in your impression of 18th instant, 
when in a note you write: ‘Black bug ceased to affect 
seriously Ceylon coffee nearly 35 years ago,” you, 
were unaware ofthis pest on Upper Ramboda estates 
within the last 10 years, before coffee was cut out. 
In Udapu sellawa also in 1877 we used the means 
of thatching the roots you mention, but the 
disease there was nothing compared to what I 
have seen in Ramboda. I can mention an estate 
now even in Sabaragamuwa where the coffee is 
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simply devoured by black bug. Of course though, 
it was nothing like the curse of green bug, and 
did not actually strip the trees, still it prevented 
the fruit from ripening by falling off before mature. 
—Yours, Cc. L. &. 

[We thank our correspondent for his correction, 
and useful information, well worth putting on record 
as the outcome of personal experience and obsev- 
vation. We were aware that ‘black bug” stiil 
lurked incertain corners oi our higher districts; but 
in saying that it ‘‘ ceased to affect seriously Oeylon 
coffee 35 years ago” we had the whole country in 
view. In the time of Dr. Gardner and for some 
years after, black bug prevailed so widely that many, 
along with the then Gardens’ Director, believed it 
would gradually wear and kill out all the coffee in 
Ccylon.—Ep, ] 


KiROSENE EMULSION FOR SCALE 
INSECTS (BUG) ON COFFEE &o. 
23rd May 1889, 


Dear Srr,—About a year ago I suggested in a 
paper published by the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of India, that kerosene emulsion might prove of 
service against the scale insects which of late 
years have done very serious injury to coffee in 
South India and Ceylon. The kerosene emulsion 
was afterwards tried upon green scale bug in the 
Nilgiri Hills by My. R. H. Morris, who found it 
entirely euccessf{ul, killing the bug, wherever it 
touched it, on the first application. Kerosene 
emulsion hag since been recommended for 
coffee scale by United States entomologists, 
and it is anticipated that it will prove the 


most satisfactory application for destroying this in-* 


jurious pest. 

Kerosene emulsion is made by mixing two parts 
of oil with one part of soap solution or milk 
(the soap solution being made by dissolving from 
@ quarter to one pound of common soap, or whale 
oil soap, in one gallon of water). The whole is 
violently churned at a temperature of about 100° F. 
by driving it backwards and forwards through 
the spray nozzle of a force-pump. The emulsion 


thus formed is diluted with water, that used 
by Mr. Morris was made with common soap, 
and was diluted with nine parts of water. 


It igs applied by spraying it over affected coffee 
bushes, and for this purpose an ordinary force- 
pump is most convenient, but must be fitted with 
a nozzle that gives a very finely divided spray. 
This being most important, both in order to save 
unnecessary expenditure of emulsion, and also 
because it is much more effective when sprayed 
in a cloud than when sprinkled in large drops. 
The best nozzle for the purpose is what is known 
as the Cyclone Eddy nozzle, consisting of a small 
circular chamber with two flat sides, the inlet 
through which the liquid is forced from the pump 
being bored tangentially through its wali, so as to 
cause a rapid whirling or centrifugal motion of the 
liquid, which issues in a funnel-shaped spray 
through the central outlet in oneof the flat sides 
of the circular chamber. What seems to be an 
cxcellent force-pump, fitted with cyclone nozzles, 
has been sent to me for experiment by Messrs. 
Woodin & Little of 509 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, U. S., and I am informed that cyclone 
nozzies can also be obtained from Messrs. Thos. 
tommervilie & Sons of Washington, U.S., from V. 
Vermoval, Villefranche sur Rhone, France, from 
Mesers. Kiitzner Brothers, Masterton, New Zealand, 
besides other firms in different parts of the world. 


Kerosine emulsion was originally used by Messrs.. 


Kiley & Hubbard against the scale insect that 
attacks orange trees in Florida where it is now 


widely adopted for this purpose. The cyclone 
nozzle is the inyention of Dr. Riley, who has un- 
selfishly refrained from patenting it.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. C. COT, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


TEAS FOR TH AMERICAN MARKET, 
Colombo, 2srd May 1889. 

Duar Srr,—Your article of last night reads that 
I advocate oolongs exclusively being shipped to the 
States : this is not the case. J would give green teas 
first place and then oolongs. When I say green 
teas I mean pure, wncolored teas, tree of course 
from all facing. It is quite possible to have green 
tea possessing all the cup characteristics of green 
tea without the coloring matter, and this is the ciass 
of tea, 1 recommend to be shipped. China oolougs 
ai2 in no way coloured or aduiterated.* 

Statistics show that there is small consumption 
of biack tea in the States, but it is only small 
compared with other kinds, and not sufficient to 
take off any weight on tea from the London market, 
already considerably overstocked and certain to be 
added to in the near future.—Yours very truly, 

F. F. STREET. 


JAPAN CEDAR TEA CHESTS. 


St. John Del Rey, Bogawantalawa, May 28rd, 1889. 
Sir,—With reference to the discussion as to the 
merits or demeriis of Japanes3 tea chests, may I 
state that Ihave used the ‘ cedar wood’ chests now 
for over three years, and have never had any com- 
plaint about them from our London brokers, Messrs. 
Wilson, Smithett & Co. ? 
it is, I think, only fair to importers of these 
chests, and is otherwise desirable, that facts such 
as these should be ma ie known.—Yours faithfully, 
GILES F. WALKER. 


CEYLON TEHKA IN AMERICA: 
HOW TO PUSH IT. 
Nawalspitiya, 23rd May 1889. 


Dear Sir,—In view of an Association or Oompany 
being now got up here for the sale of Ceylon teas in 
America, I would direct your attention to a letter 
signed “* Star-Spangled ” in the Yvopical Agriculturist 
for August 1883. It was evidently written by one 
who knew his subject, and had made himself acquainted 
with the American tea trade, and the taste for tea of 
the American people. The letter is headed “ Indian 
Teain America.” 

I would recommend the perusal of it by all those 
interested, and especially by the Directors of the Co. 
referred to above, and to thisend I think they could 
not do better than have it reprinted from your 
columns got up in a neat pictorial form (as 40 cover), 
and spread it broadcast over all the leading towns in 
America as soon as they areiua position to commence 
business there for the sale of pure Ceylon teas; for 
what applied to Indians would equally apply to Ceylons 
as a new introduction in any quantity to their markets. 

in looking over someof the old uumbers of the 
T. A. today I stumbled upon this letter, and I think 
it particularly worthy of being reproduced at this 
time,— Yours faithfully, A. M—N, 

[The letter referred to covers two pages of the 7.4. 
and is a capital account, with sarcastic remarks, of the 
difficulties experienced by au Indian planter in getting 
his fine teas even looked at by tea-dealers in America : 
this letter would no doubt open the minds of con- 
sumers considerably, if freely brought under their 
notice.—ED, | 


* While those of Japan are invariably faced and 
adulterated, and they count for 50 million lb. exported 
to Amcrica.—HD. 
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TEA MAKING AND 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND ACCOUNTS. 
Ambagamuwa, 24th May 1889. 


Dear Sir,—If people would attend to their own 
business, and not rush into print on matters of no 
concern whatever to the public, I think we would 
all pull together much better. 

One individual starts off with a childish idea, 
viz. that tennis, cricket, &c., have a deal to do 
with the fall in price of our’ teas, or in other 
words through want of attention to the manufacture. 
Comparatively speaking I indulge in neither, 
nevertheless, ‘‘let those who like it enjoy them- 
selves,’ re my sentiments. 

Now some other individual, who apparently con- 
siders he has discovered something quite new, 
wishes to inform the public that superintendents 
give cheques on account of the estate, to pay 
their private accounts. If they do, what on earth 
has this question got to do with the public? And 
besides where is the harm. 

For instance, I have no bank account, and have 
not got the required sum to start one with. Wellata 
certain date my butcher duns me, and I find I have 
R200 due me by the estate. Immediately, I sit down 
and send him a cheque in payment of his 
claim, say R80, some one else duns me, and I do 
likewise. 

Now, as long as I don’t draw cheques to the 
amount above. what is due me by the estate, where 
lies the harm ? ; 

Probably ‘‘ Folly ” bas done it himself, so often, 
and to such an extent, that he has landed in 
a hole, and hence his signature, which sounds like 
‘* from experience.” 

However, let us hope the poor creature has learned 
a lesson; and until he can think of something else 
to write about, my advice to him is, ‘ to shove his 
head into a bag and keep it there as long as he 
likes,” for I am sure the readers of your paper 
won’t object.—Yours faithfully, 

DID HE DO IT? 


CEYLON TEAS OF LATE AND THE LOCAL 
BUYERS: A REBUKE. 
Central Province, 24th May. 


Dear Sir,—I was much pleased to see Messrs, 
Forbes & Walker’s sturdy disclaimer of the 
charge of bad quality, made by the several young 
tea-tasters, who purport to be judges as well as 
buyers of Ceylon tea, in Colombo. For the last 
three months these gentlemen have been exhaus- 
tively studying their dictionaries for newer and 
stronger adjectives to hurl at the staple, which it is 
clear they have now no orders to buy. One of 
them, to prove apparently how bad the teas have 
become, published a list of the epithets he and his 
kind have already applied to it, 

One would, perhaps naturally, have expected to find 
this sweeeping and general condemnation re-echoed 
from London. Yet we find that the market there hag 
been taking off 1,000,000 lb. per week; and even in 
the teeth of such huge arrivals, the decline has 
only been from 10d to 9}d average during the last 
month; whereas here it has been at least 2d to 
3d according to ‘grades, and only a few thousand 
pounds find purchasers even at that reduction. 

Hear then, ye would-be oracles, what the heads of 
your profession at home write on May 2nd :—‘‘ The 
great bulk of the recent import is of fair average 
quality, most invoices having nice fresh flavour and 
aroma, to compensate for a little want of strength, 
often noticeable, and we think this accounts for 
their generally good reception.” These words appear 


above the signature of Wm. Jas. & Hy. Thompson. 

The only thing you can plead, ‘ye oracles,” is, that 
the teas have improved in transit, instead of 
deteriorating, as ye always tell us. 

It is. some consolation to the much abused 
teamakers to know that a firm of such stand- 
ing appreciates their efforts. If they can make 
such good tea in March they would do 
equally weil in April if the leaf naturally were 
equaily good. it is highly diverting to see 
in one of your contemporaries how the planters 
are one day coaxed and flattered by being told 
that ‘We’ always looked upon them as able to beat 
our Indian brethren, or any other body of men 
engaged in planting ; and the nextday that their 
low prices areentirely due to their vicious system 
of manufacture. ECHO, 


TEA CULTURE AND PREPARATION. 
26th May 1889. 


Drar Srr,—The public will, 1am sure, fully ap- 
preciate the interesting information that has been 
elicited in reply to the questions I sent you, and 
I am personally under an obligation to you for 
80 kindly circulating them, The general opinion 
seems to be :— ; 

1. That the bushes produce the best tea when 
flushing moderately some months after pruning. 

2. That both natura! and artificial manures add 
largely to the yield, but they have not been found 
generally to improve the quality of the liquor. 

3, That under normal conditions medium pluck- 
ing pays best. 

The absence of carefwly collected data to prove 
beyond doubt the accuracy of opinions expressed, 
naturally detracts somewhat from their value, but 
the varying conditions uader which tea is culti- 
vated in Ceylon, render it exceedingly difficult 
to establish conclusions of a thoroughly reliable 
nature, which could be generally applied. 

The respective merits of fine and medium 
plucking, however, might, by this time, have 
been determined with tolerable accuracy, if the 
two systems had been fairly tried; but so long 
as: moderate treatment of the bushes resulted 
in good paying consignments, people were con- 
tent to continue it, feeling that it was 
the best from an agricultural point of view, and 
they had no particular desire to establish a re- 
putation for themselves at the expense of quan- 
tity. 

From experiments I have myself made, there 
are not many estates in Ceylon where fine pluck- 
ing can be continued for any great length of 
time without serious consequences, which mani- 
fest themselves both in the impaired vigour of 
the tree and deterioration in the quality of the 
liquor. 

Then again there are a great number of 
estates where fine plucking at certain seasons 
of the year is an impossibility, and others 
where it would be difficult to make teas of ex- 
ceptional merit, no matter what system of pluck- 
ing were adopted. 

All this goes to prove that no hard and fast 
rule can be laiddown for the guidance of the tea 
planter: each estate must so to speak be dealt 
with on its own merits, and the advice of one 
of your Kelebokka correspondents to proceed on 
these lines, and make the most of any particular 
point which the teas develope (such as flavour, &c.) 
is thoroughly sound. 

At the same time there is the commercial aspect 
of tho case to be considered, and it is not im- 
probable, that temporarily at any rate, the value 
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of the common grades may dip below the cost 
of production ; in fact this has already happened in 
a number of cases, and we cannot expect any 
material improvement in the position of affairs 
until China retires from the scene. 

In the meantime a great deal can be done towards 
improving the quality of our teas without seriously 
reducing the quantity, by insisting on Goop leaf 
being brought into the factory and good leaf only. 
By good leaf I do not necessarily mean jine leaf, but 
I state it as a positive fact that in nine factories 
out of ten the intake every day includes a lot of 
banugy and hard leaf, which has no business to be 
brought in at all, and which being rolled off with the 
finer foliage causes general deterioration. 

Buyers of leaf will bear me out in this, and many 
of those who do not buy are far less careful than 
they should be in insisting upon having the ‘‘ leather” 
picked out, before spreading the leaf on the tats. 

Given an adequate labour force, coop leaf can be 
secured from almost every estate, but it will not 
be brought in unless insisted upon. 

Experience will no doubt come to our assistance 
by and bye, but I am very strongly of opinion that 
the system which has lately prevailed in Ceylon, 
of allowing the bushes torun two and two anda 
half years between prunings, is another fruitful 
source of deterioration in quality. The leaves get 
harder and harder as the wood matures, and their 
association with the fine succulent flushes from 
properly-cared-for bushes must in my judgment 
do harm. 

It is customary to sneer at the Brokers when 


they complain of an invoice of tea not 
being up to the quality of previous ones ; 
but has it ever occurred to the Planter that 


the deterioration complained of exists and 
may be due to causes which are quite within 
the limits of control? If not, let him the next 
time his teas are badly reported on ask himself 
the question whether his bushes are in the order 
they should be, and how much bangy and leather 
has found its way into his factory ? 

Some of your correspondents seem to doubt the 
possibilityof combining quantity with quality. To 
such I would reply that it is impossible unless the 
bushes are kept in good order and the pluckers 
properly looked after. 

The statement that fine quality teas are made 
in the field and not in the factory contains the 
essence of much that is true, and in the great 
majority of cases, it will be found that the men 
who succeed in getting good prices, and an 
abundant yield, are those who are constantly 
with their pluckers, and who know when an 
how to prune,—Yours faithfully, ; 

PRAOTICAL PLANTER. 


COTTON AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
IN THE WATTEGAMA DISTRICT. 
Wattegama, 27th May 1889. 


Dear §in,—I noticed a short paragraph in your 
issue of 25th inst., wherein you state that I am re- 
ported to have said Wattegama district was not suit- 
able for growing cotton onaccount of insects and rain 
destroying the bushes (no doubt pods were meant), 
and you were surprised that I should give up 60 easily. 

Doctor Duke informed me in July 1887 that he 
had some Peruvian cotton planted on Middlemarch 
estate. It came on well at first, but a8 soon as the 
pods began to form, insects attacked it and he could 
get very little cotton from his trees, though what 
jittle he got was of good quality, so he was going to 
nbandon the cultivation, but asked me to try it at 
Wattegama. Le sent mo some seed in August follow- 
ing, which 1 first planted jn a nursery, then out in 


the field: trees are from 10 to 15 feet high, and I took 
my sécond crop in March last, a sample of which I 
send by this post. You will find some damaged cotton 
in the middle of packet. As soon as pods form, the 
red beetle and small black ant will get in, make 
their nest and soon destroy the pods; if the insects 
are destroyed when they first appear on the bushes, 
before they enter the forming pods, then the damage 
would not be so much; but, there is an extra cost in 
labour. Our next loss is from showers of rain after 
pods begin to open: then showers are useful to us 
for all our other products except cotton. 

It issimply because other products pay so much 
better than cotton in Wattegama district that 1 and 
others did not extend the cultivation : see last Kandy 
Agricultural Show. For general estate products: 
Goonambil, gold medal; Maria, silver medal; for 
fruit Maria gold medal. No doubt my friend Mr. 
Boustead was late before he began collecting his 
products, so perhaps lost the gold medal, thus prov- 
ing what I always stated: one’s eggs need not all bein 
one basket, but we grow all products in Wattegama, 
having the climate and soil: the latter though some- 
what poor on surface is rich, deep and can be worked 
up to grow anything. Where before working it up 
nothing would grow, once in good order handsome 
profits can be made; but if you do not wish to assist 
young plants (which iscontrary to all notions of cheap 
cultivators, though I proved the proper culture by practi- 
cal experience) then keep away. Come and see Maria 
estate cacao, Raxawa tea and cinchona, Wattegama- 
watte cacao, coffee, and in which were old abandoned 
native gardens once. Please reprint the article on 
cotton caterpillars from Planting Register of 29th 
August 1887 for the information of present would- 
be cotton planters. Mariawatte, or Mariagalla as you 
wish the estate called,is planting some 25 acres of 
tobacco this year.—Yours truly, J. HOLLOWAY. 


TEA SALES IN ‘COLOMBO AND NEW 
MARKETS. 


Drar S1r,—If the Continental markets are to be 
opened, it seems to me it must be by direct shipments 
from Colombo to Continental ports, and therefore 
planters in their own interests would do well to 
let some of their best teas be sold in Oolombo at 
auction, instructing the brokers if they buy in to 
offer the teas to Continental buyers at those rates, 
if they will guarantee that the teas shall be shipped, 
and shipped not to London, but to the Continent 
direct. In this way a good Continental demand 
may be gradually worked up; but if no good tea 
is to be got in Colombo, save at prohibitive prices, 
how is this much-desired state of thinzs to be 
brought about. 

Ootones.—Again, if planters begin to make these 
for the American market out of coarse leaf they will 
do only harm. Out of their fine leaf let them 
make their Oolongs for Jonathan, and if he has 
any palate, we’ll capture the American market for 
such teas. PROPRIETOR. 


THEA AT THE KANDY EXHIBITION. 
Colombo, 27th May 1889. 


Dear Sir,—The decision of the tea judges 
at the late Kandy Show is, of course, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, unalterable ; but may 
one ask the following questions :— 

Ist. Did Hoolankanda fulfil the conditions of 
the competition? I presume so, because other- 
wise no prize at all would have been awarded toit. 

2nd. Was Hoolankanda up to its usual standard ? 

8rd. Were New Brunswick and St. John Del 
Rey better than usual? } 

My reason for asking these questions (certainly 
the last two) are obvious. 

If Hoolankanda has fallen off, and is beaten by 
New Brunswick, and nearly so by St. John Del Rey 
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then of what use is fine plucking ? because I am 
sure that both the proprietors of New Brunswick 
and St. John Del Rey will forgive my saying 
that they have not been in the “first flight ” 
of the London averages, but Hoolankanda has 
been facile princeps. If on the other hand 
the plucking on MHoolankanda is the same and 
the estate has been fairly and squarely beaten, 
then surely there is “life in the old dog” yet, 
and the hopes of all connected with the prosperity 
of Ceylon will revive. Of course it is hardly likely, 
or possible, that the three gentlemen who have 
had the confidence of their brother planters can 
have made a mistake.—Your obedient servant, 
INQUIRER. 


MANURING TEA :— 
A FEW PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


Bogawantalawa, 28th May 1889. 

Dear Sir,— Your correspondent ‘I*. D.” was good 
enough to give in your issue of 24th some very 
interesting results of manuring tea, in my opinion 
the most practical which have yet appeared. 
Perhaps he would kindly supplement the informa- 
tion there given by saying how much cattle manure 
must be put to each bush; how much muck 
and how much castorcake when applied together, 
also how much double kainit when applied by 
itself. Has he ever tried applying the manure in 
holes between the trees instead of forking it in? 
People who have tried both ways say the holes 
are more successful than the forking, the roots not 
being so much damaged. Has he tried thatching 
with mana-grass after forking with or without 
manure ?—Yours faithfully, 


WITHERING TEA LEAF. 


28th May 1889. 

Drar Sir,—With every returning wet season 
numerous complaints appear in the Observer about 
the great difficulty of withering tea leaf. The brick 
flue would be a very simple and inexpensive 
system to overcome the difficulty. The flue— 
which would be heated from a furnace outside 
one end of the withering-room—could be built 
round by the foot of the walls or along the 
passages, or both, the whole length of the building, 
and turned backwards and forwards after as might 
be considered necessary to heat and dry the house: 
7 inches square would be sufficient opening in- 
side the flue, little fire would be required, 
the bricks once heated would keep hot a long 
time. If the flue system were something new, 
and someone had got a patent for it and charging 
a big price, it would likely have been largely 
in use before now; but because it is very old— 
probably the oldest system known for heating build- 
ings from an outside fire—no one seems to have 
thought of it. 

I see no reason why one—if he adopts the flue sys- 
tem—could not wither his leaf in wet weather in as 
short a tirhe as in dry and at trifling cost. M. 


CEYLON TEAS IN MINCING LANE AND THE 
PROFITS MADE AT HOME: 
THE NEED FOR LARGE BREAKS. 
Central Province, 30th May. 

Dear Sir,—The mail of 10th inst. confirms that 
of 8rd, and points to quite another reason than 
bad quality, for the fall in tea prices—viz., the 
physical impossibility to overtake the immense 
number of small breaks. 

For this planters are certainly to blame, and 
the oracles have often emitted no uncertain 
sound or mystical hum on this point. The remedy 
is get larger bins, 


Fancy, while the ‘‘ poor but honest planter” has 
been getting less than cost of production, in many 
cases, London buyers have been scoring a return 
of 2d and 3d a lb. profit, by mostly buying, and 
immediately quitting ! 

It was this drop in London prices during the first 
week of May that caused the collapse of the market 
here, and let loose the lees in the stream of oracular 
abuse. And yet we find the drop due to bad judg- 
ment in breaks, and not to intrinsic deficiency of 
strength and flavour. 

I think there is much source of consolation to us 
who bear the burden and heat of sun and factory, 
in the last four mails’ London reports. Let us 
strive at once to remedy the very evident ruling 
defect. May the stocks of zine sheeting be ample, 
and the holders thereof be men of conscience !|— 
Yours faithfully, ECHO. 


CEYLON AND THE MANUFAOTUREH OF 
OOLONGS. 

Sir,—I am sorry to see that you expressed an opinion 
the other day, with regard to Mr. Shand’s shipment 
of Oolongs to America, that you thought it would have 
been better to have tried to open the American market 
with our ordinary wake of black teas, In my opinion, 
our only chance, at first start-off, of getting the 
Yankees to drink our teas is to give them something 
like what they get from Ohina and are accustomed to 
drink. You have only to refer to the enclosed Hong- 
kong Chamber of Oommerce Oircular to see that the 
shipment of Oongous was. only some 53 million 1b last 
season, whereas over 20 million lb ot Oolongs were 
shipped; of Ohina greens 143 million; and from Japan 
over 223 million (nearly all greens.) Greens and Oo- 
longs very closely resemble one another in cup 
character, 

It is no use trying to force a taste for an article which 
people do not know anything about, or to which they 
have not been accustomed. Ceylon planters, in the 
present unsatisfactory state of the London market, 
cannot afford to wait while a taste for our black teas is 
being cultivated. What they and we all want to see is 
the stuff being conswmed, not going into stock to deteri- 
orate. I have no doubt that a taste for our black teas 
will come im time, but it will take years before any 
quantity of black tea is consumed in the States. The 
introduction must be done gradually. 

Having shipped large quantities of both green teas 
and Oolongs to New York from China, I think you will 
admit I ought to know what suits the American taste. 
Oeylon is capable of producing far finer green teas and 
Oolongs than China, and will do so when manufacture 
is thoroughly understood. F. F. STREET, 

Oolombo, May 21st. 

P.S.—I reported on some exceedingly fine liquoring 
green teas the other day from a hill-country estate. 
The make and gradin g were the only things that ealled 
for change.—“ Local Times.”’ 


a a I ED 
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AnTILLES CuEmMican Manure Works,—Some few 
months back we had occasion to notice the above 
works, which were established in Barbados just 
ten years ago, andit is with pleasure that we now 
note the recent extension of this enterprise. Mr. 
H. E. Thorne, the proprietor, is determined the 
affair shall be a success; and, so far, everything 
has certainly answered his expectations. A whaling 
establishment has just been added to the works, and 
a good supply of raw material for the manufacture 
of the manures is now locally obtainedin this way. 
Chemical manure works are by no means common 
in that particular quarter of the globe, but with its 
sulphuric acid works, the Antilles establishment is the 
most complete inthe West Indies, and is increasing 
in importance every year. As a local industry, 
giving employment to a large number of hands in 
that densely populated community, it is deserving 
of continued prosperity and encouragement.—Colo- 
nies & India, 
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Crncuona.—Our cinchona bark exports for the sea- 
son at length shows a comparative decrease on that 
of last year, and very little is now arriving in Colombo 
from upcountry. There is some reason to hope there- 
fore for a turn in the home market, but so far 
on sign has appeared of an advance in price. 

Java Soris.—Mr. J. H. Morrees, of Apeldoorn, 
hag issued a prospectus proposing the establishment 
of an experimental station, for the purpose of 
examining the earth for Deli, Siak, and other places 
on the east coast of Sumatra. His object is to 
find out whether the physical and chemical condi- 
tion of the soil is suitable for the cultivation of 
certain produce.—London d&: China Express. 

Tue Drett anp Lanaxat Topacco Company, to 
which we referred last week, was registered by 
Messrs. Slaughter and May. The first subscribers 
were :—J. Pearson, 3, Oakleigh-road, New South- 
gate; W. Pitman, 7, St. Helen’s gardens, S. W. 
C. Forde, 252, Cornwall-road; H. Warner, Beech- 
croft, Wimbledon; T. Spregg, 20, Spring Vale 
terrace, W. ; W. May, 18, Austin Friars; and W. 
QO. Slaughter, 18, Austin, Friars. Each of these 
takes one share.—London & China Express, May 17th. 

GARNETS FROM Mysorze.—Garnets have gone up 
80 much in the market lately, owing to the failure 
or exhaustion of the mines hitherto yielding this 
gem, that experts are being sent to report on all 
localities which are said to be garnetiferous. 
Mysore is known to produce garnets in abundance, 
but whether the gems are of any worth has not 
been ascertained. Mr. A. Streeter visits Sucklaspur, 
in the Hassan district shortly to report on the 
garnets of that locality.—M. Mail. 

Dutcu Borneo Procressinc.—In the S.-E. portion 
of Borneo, under the Netherlands flag, planting 
enterprise is gaining head. So many estates have 
been opened up there that a considerable demand 
for labour from Jaya has sprung up. This inflow 
looks strange, considering that from this very portion 
of Borneo a stream of coolie emigrants steadily sets 
in the direction of Deli. Evidently the local native 


labour prefers a foreign field.—Straits Times, 
5th May. 
Guoomy Prosprcts IN JAvA.—Java planters 


seem to be under a cloud quite as much as their 
brethren in Ceylon :— 

The Batavia Wiewwsblad takes a gloomy view of 
planting prospects in Java at the present moment. 
The burden of taxation so weighs upon the planters 
that, unless the Government lightens the load, many 
tea growers and cinchona cultivators will come to 
grief. Java tea now fetches such unremunerative 
prices in the London Market that ruin stares planters 
in the face should the Government turn a deaf ear to 
them. 

EXPERIMENTAL Oorron GARDEN.—We hear that Goy- 
ernment intends opening an Experimental Garden for 
the cultivation of Cotton. A, trial has already been 
made under official auspices in the neighbourhood of 
Mahara, but it having proved a failure, for what rea- 
sons we do not know, Government is now prospect- 
ing for land eitber along the Sea-side Line or ina dry 
district within easy distance from the City. There 
is also arumour that the Alfred Model Farm will be 
planted up with Cotton by the Company already floated, 
but whether the soil there is quite adapted for the 
cultivation we do not know.-—Local “ Examiner.” 

How vo Urinize Running Srreams,—A new 
method of utilising the power of running streams 
has been devised by M. Tarn, a Russian engineer. 
His apparatus consists of an endless cable carrying 
& series of canvas cones which open and shut like 
an umbrella, The cable passes over a double drum 
on board of a ponton, and at the other end over 
a pulley suspended from a buoy. On the lower 
part of the rope the cones are opened and forced 
forward by the current of water, thus setting in 
motion a shaft or drum,—Public Opinion, 


Chas. Rebman has undertaken to cure coffee leaf 
disease in Ceylon, and has prescribed a remedy for 
it, so he desires me to get the information for him, 
as to what is the amount of award he is entitled to 
in case he succeeds in the cure ; so you will oblige 
me by getting me this information at any time 
convenient to you.” (We fear the German is too 
late: there is now no reward available in 
Ceylon for a cure, even if anybody here were in- 
clined to believe ina cure for Hemileia vustatriz, 
which no one is.— Ep.] 

Tozpacco AND Cryton Compantes.—We find we were 
misinformed about all the pieces of land offered to 
the local Tobacco Company having been condemned 
as unsuitable; some we learn have been bought and 
will be planted next year, Mr. Vollar too is not open- 
ing and for this Company near Katugastota as a native 
correspondent supposed. ‘The Director of the local 
Board are thoroughly practical men and may 
be depended on to do full justice to the interests 
of their pioneer Company, but in view of the 
great competition for ‘‘ tobacco land,” it is obviously 
not to their interest to make known at present 
what land they have bought and where they are 
going to plant. 

A Gen-pieciInc ComPpANy FoR CEYLON con- 
tinues to form the subject of a good deal 
of local writiag, as our pages show, and we certainly 
see no sound reason why English capital should 
be withheld from a proposal so feasible and which 
has so much to commend it. There are local 
Syndicates at work, and no doubt something will 
come of them, but it is surprising in the face of 
the many discouragements in Burma, and the 
facilities in Ceylon—celebrated for its gems and 
gempits over a wide extent of country—from time 
immemorial, that a Company for the Ruby mines 
of the former should be regarded so favourably ; 
while the Rubies, Sapphires, Catseyes, Moon- 
stones, &c. &c. of the latter should be compara- 
tively neglected. This ought not to be the case. 

Lower UpapusseLuAwa, 16th May—The wet season 
has kept leaf disease on coffee rather bad, but has al- 
most done for green bug. It makes one’s heart glad to 
watch the helpless half-hearted efforts itis making to 
get abroad. Many trees badly affected last year have 
quite thrown it off and are putting out fresh healthy 
wood. Estimates are likely to be exceeded and 
the warm showers are ripening up crop faster than 
we can gather it. Tea is flushing well, and young 
plants growing satisfactorily. Coffee stealing has 
been going on and with lots of pallam is now on 
the increase. It is hard to catch them and as 
hard to get a conviction, so we must try powder 
and shot on them: nothing acts so well. Labour 
rather short, many coolies having gone to the 
railway, thinking to make better pay. A deal of 
paddy in the villages dying from too much moisture. 

Sugar as AN Anri-Incrkustator.—Colonel Potto, 
an Italian Engineer, has, it is said, recently made 
some interesting experiments respecting the em- 
ployment of sugar as an agent to prevent the 
incrustation of steam boilers. The experiments 
were made ina boiler of 20 H.-P., and containing 
126 tubes, and the results are stated to have been 
highly satisfactory. Two kilometres of sugar were 
introduced into the boiler every week. Formerly 
the same boiler used to become incrusted in a 
period of about six weeks, but at the end of a 
like period after the sugar had been employed 
it was found to be but slightly coated. After the 
boiler had been working continually for upwards 
of four months with sugar introduced into the 
water, a thin film of incrustation was found to 
be formed; but this was easily removed by washing, 
—Indian Engineer. 
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A Correr Kina.—Mr. J, J, O’Donohue, the coffee 
king, appeared before the Assembly committee on 
Trades and Manufactures, Tuesday, (February 19th) 
in favor of the McCarren bill to prevent gambling 
in coffee. Mr. O’Donohue said that he was the 
oldest coffee merchant in the city of New York. He 
had been in the business for forty-five years. He 
had broken every corner in coffee started in that 
time. Since 1882 the price of coffee has almost 
doubled. He thinks that the gambling in futures 
has a great deal to dowith the increase in price. 
After Mr. O’Donohue had delivered his argument 
the committee at once agreed to report the bill.— 
Merchants’ Review, February 22nd, in Rio News. 


Inpian Tea Nores.—Tea is doing well in Nowgong, 
Plucking is going on in Durrung. The weather has 
been stormy in Cachar. Weather hot and cloudy with 
high winds is the news from Goalpara. Seasonable 
weather is reported from SyJhet, Kimroop, Sibsaugor 
and Luckimpore. Ohittazong, 3rd May :—Chittagong 
has had fair rain during the week, but strong South 
winds have dried up some of the moisture. Charali, 
Ist’ May :—Rainfall to date, 13-92 inches against 14°69 
inches last year. Gardens looking well, but more heat 
is wanted to bring on leaf. Cholera prevalent in 
several bustees, aud on some of the gardens there have 
been a few fatal cases among the coolies. 8th May. 
—Our Habigunge telegram states that ample rain has 
fallen and other conditions are favourable, but the 
outturns still behind last year. An occasional corres- 
pondent writes under date 7th May:—The storms 
have simply been appalling. L2af-houses, lines, and 
even bungalows have been blown down and nearly all 
gardens in North Cachar have been cut to pieces by 
hail. Moolydar will not reeommence manufacture for 
4 weeks, at least, Seebong for 6 weeks. The hail has 
been the worst I have seen in my 12 years’ experi- 
ence and many older men confirm it. There were 
over 21 in. of rain during the past week. Dehra Dun, 
8th May.—Most gardens have stopped manufacturing 
and we shall not make any more tea till the rains, 
We have had a very good Spring crop.—Jndian Planters’ 
Gazetic, May 14th. 


Trea CunrurE AND PREePARATIoN.—The very inter- 
esting and practical discussion started by the 
questions circulated respecting the time at 
which the best tea is got in reference to 
the condition of the bushes, the effect of manures, 
and the best style of leaf-plucking, will be found 
continued—indeed we may say concluded—in our 
present issue. Some sixty-five well-known ex- 
perienced tea planters have responded, and good 
can only result from this interchange of opinion 
and experience. The originator of the ques- 
tions has also summed up the discussion and 
the general conclusion come to is that, while there 
is a good deal to learn yet with reference to certain 
departments of his work, the Ceylon tea-planter is 
well on the road if not to ‘‘ perfection” at least to 
a high standard of working both in the field and 
factory, while his motto should be—as so well put 
by Messrs. Stenning, Inskipp & Co.—‘* Make good 
tea and as much of it as you can ; but let the quality 
be good.” In this connection we call attention to 
the article and table on pages 41-2, bearing on 
the actual cost of tea for production, manufac- 
ture and charges in Ceylon under a variety of 
circumstances, on old coffee estates or virgin land 
as indicated by crops of from 250 to 500 lb. of 
made tea per acre. The lowest rate in our table 
is 294 cents f. 0. b,, and the highest 40 cents; 
but it is admitted that with a larger acreage 
than 250 acres—the standard taken for the table,— 
there could be a further saving, of one or two 
cents. We suppose 25 to 26 cents (4d per Ib.) 
f. 0. b., to be about the best attainable rate in 
Ceylon and that only in a few exeeptional cases. 


Toe Dury on Tera.—Mr. Picton was very 
plucky to renew his motion for abolition; but it 
has been clear, ever since the Naval Scheme ap- 
peared, that nothing could be done this year, 
‘‘ Better luck next time’”—when perhaps there will 
be no cheap China stuff to take advantage of 
a lowered duty, or free tariff, 


GUM-YIELDING TREES are thus referred by 
Mr. D. Morris of Kew, in a letter to the Madras 
Agvi-Horticultural Society :— 

As regards seeds of Acacia Senegal, Willd., this 
species is said to be also a native of Scind, whence 
Stock obtained specimens in the Kew Herbarium, 
Hence it may be Indian as well as African. Acacia 
Verek is supposed to be the same or very similar 
plant, and it is this latter which is described by 
Schweinfurth as yielding the best white gum of 
commerce, in fact gum arabic. We obtained after a 
good deal of trouble seeds of ‘true gum arabic” 
trom Morocco in 1886, This was believed to be Acacia 
gunmifera. Your Society had seeds of this species 
sent at the time, and no doubt you have plants raised 
from them. We shall endeavour to interest Dr. 
Schweinfurth in A. Senegal or what he calls 
A Verek, and if we are fortunate to receive seeds, 
we shall be happy to send them to you. The opinion 
as regards many gum-bearing plants is that although 
they may grow readily enough in another country, 
there is no certainty that they will yield gum ona 
commercial scale, This is not difficult to understand 
if we consider that trees for the most part exude 
gum as a pathological phenomenon and not as a 
normal condition of their growth. The nearer the soil 
and climate of a country approaches those of the 
native country of gum-bearing acacias, the greater 
hope, of course, will be that gum will be produced. 
But even if gum is produced, we have to remember 
that gum in Africa is a forest product to be had 
for the mere cost of collecting it in extensive self- 
sown Acacia forests. Unless the price of gum arabic 
rises, very much indeed it is hopeless to attempt to 
grow gum-bearing trees in India on a. sufficiently 


large scale to compete successfully with African 
produce. 
We add notice of a letter from Surgeon-General 


G. Bidie, u.8B., c. 1. B., &e,, dated Ootacamund, 
28th April 1888 :— 

Perhaps the subjoined extracts from a letter 
received by me from the Museum Department of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of London, may be of interest 
as well as use to the Society. ‘‘ Have any attempts 
been made to cultivate the Siam Benzoin which 
grows in the Laos states of Siam? The seeds grow 
readily, and the balsamic resin of the tree is worth 
from £50 to £90 per cwt.; the trees appear to be 
cut when about 6 inches in diameter. Mr. Jamie had 
a tree in his garden at Singapore, of which I should 
think twigs could be made to grow. It had not 
flowered when I heard from him.” And again ‘“‘ There 
is an opening in the market in London now for a 
good gum of the character of the gum arabic. The 
qualities necessary are, it should dissolve entirely, give 
an adhesive mucilage, should not turn dark when a 
few drops of solution of irom are added to it. If 
iron darkens it, it does not do for calico printing one 
of its chief uses. The fewer bubbles it makes when 
poured from one vessel to another, the higher its 
value.” Surely some of our indigenous gums if care- 
fully extracted and dried, would answer these tests, 
and this is jast one of those things in which a great 
deal of money might be made if any one would take 
the trouble to search and experiment. Might not the 
Superintendent of the gardens be asked to see what 
can be done in the matter and the results be com- 
municated to the Press for the benefit of mercantile 
men, &c?” Resolved, that Surgn-Genl. Bidie be 
thanked for his letter, and that enquiries be made 
on the important subjects referred to by him. It is 
believed that considerable informotion on this subject 
of the various Indian gums is already available in 
several Government papers, 
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‘“Goop Tra Mapr in tHE Firtp.’’—A planter 
ata high elevation, who has maintained an average of 
over ls. 1d. for upwards of 60,000 lb. of tea sold 
between July and February last, testifies that in his 
Opinion ‘‘Good tea is principally made in the 
field.” 

Cryton Tra in Now Zeauanp.—Mr, R. An- 
drews of Dunedin leaves by the S. 8S. ‘‘Rome,”’ 
and he is much pleased to see the part taken by 
the Planters’ Tea Fund Committee in voting £300 
for a representation of Ceylon teas at the New 
Zealand and South Seas Exhibition. Mr. Andrews 
feels sure Ceylon teas will take in the Britain of 
the South, and no efforts will be wanting on his 
part in making their good properties and good value 
known among his friends. 


Inpian Tra anp tHe Comina Bavrie.—The 
larger proportion of tea gardens in India being 
owned by Limited Companies, it is supposed that 
they can stand a struggle with low prices longer 
than individual proprietors. But to judge by the 
past history of tea in India, this is at least 
doubtful; for there is the precedent frequently 
noticed, we believe, of shareholders in Indian 
Tea Companies refusing to answer calls and pro- 
posing to allow tea acreage go to waste until a 
return of better times allowed of the bushes being 
once more cleared, pruned and plucked. 


Waat Quantity or Tra Can Cryton Propucn 
Turee on Four Years Hence ?—In our estimates 
hitherto, we have not ventured to go above 50 
million lb. for season 1890-91; but we suspect 
now that, if there were only a market, 60 millions 
could be shipped for that season. Mr. Bisset, who 
has just left us, says that after travelling from 
Matale to Uva and up and down, and hearing 
what the planters say, he cannot help thinking 
that Ceylon will be turning out 100 to 120 million 
lb. four or five years hence; and he urges that if 
the Planters’ Association made this plain and it 
was generally known, it would stop all further 
planting of tea in India and show the China tea 
merchants the need of winding up their business 
in the Far Hast and establishing buying agencies 
at Colombo as soon as possible. This may be worthy 
of consideration. 


“THe Buack Corton Soiu.’’—Mr. J. Dent 
Young who, in his day, has travelled in every 
province of the island perhaps as much as any 
man of intelligence and observation in our midst, 
places the following note at our disposal. We 
commend it to the attention of the Cotton Com- 
pany, intending cultivators and Government :— 

“The notices I see regarding cotton have called 
to my mind an ‘out of the way’ partof the island, 
where the soil looked to me very much like what 
is spoken of as the ‘black cotton soil’ in the 
Bombay Presidency. The land I allude to extends 
for about 15 miles in length between Punakarai, the 
ci-devant Pooneryn, and T'unakai in the Northern 
Province. The soil is no doubt very rich, and if the 
seasons and climate there should be suitable for 
cotton, the region would be worth the attention of 
cotton planters. I have seen nothing like it anywhere 
else in Ceylon.’ 


Tra Wiruerinc.—Messrs. John Walker & Co., 
in sending us an advertisement, very properly 
remark :— 

* Here is the reply to sone of{!e remarks in your 
leader of last night. What better auswer can we 
give? It is surprising that these michines are not 
more largely availed of. Just read the extracts we 
give from planters’ letters, especially the last one from 
Mr. Jamieson.” 

Nothing could be more attractive; but few indivi- 
dual planters, we suspect, can face the expense. 
There ’s the rub; end the only solution of the 


difficulty we can see is in the coalition of a certain 
number of plantations to establish central fully- 
equipped Factories. Would if not be a good plan 
for engineers travelling in the planting districts 
to keep their eyes open for favourable sites for 
central factories and to suggest to neighbouring 
proprietors how such might be availed of. 


Inpian THA Nores, May 7th.—Oachar has experi- 
enced warm weather. Weather cloudy and cool is the 
news from Durrung. Tea is doing well in Sylhet; 
there is some slight damage from hail. Seasonable 
weather is reported from Kamroop aud Luckimpore. 
The news from Goalpara is high winds with hot and 
cloudy weather. Tea is doing well in Sibsaugor. 
There has been muggy weather with rain nearly 
every day. Darjeeling, 3rd May.—Nice showers; 
favouable for growth. Sootea, 29th April.—The “ chota 
barsat ” has brought with it capital weather : 4-45 inches 
of rain fell during the week, but we had it as hot as 
they make it on the 24th and 25th. Gardens are 
looking well all round here, and this favci: able change 
of weather should give us a busy May. Sonari, 27th 
April. Weather very unsettled, heavy showers and 


- sun alternating. Red spider has made its appearance 


on one or two gardens, Dehra Dun, 30th April.—A 
Oorrespondent writes :—Most gardens are well ahead 
of last year; as yet we have had hardly any hot winds. 
We have very little leaf Jeft, and shall stop tea mak- 
ing in a few days.—Indian Planters’ Gazette, 


Dr. Watt And THE Coconut Patm.—The 
Madras Mail devotes over a column to cutting 
up this official author, winding up with,—‘ It is 


absurd to blamethe Madras Agri-Horticultural Society 
not for its own ignorance of the characteristics 
and importance of the tree— which has yet to be 
proved—but for Dr. Watt’s extraordinary want of 
information about a subject with which an officer 
in his position ought to be peculiarly well versed. 
The Englishman does not pay much of a compli- 
ment to Dr. Watt’s superior officers when it leads 
its readers to suppose that the Government of India 
has been content to remain in comparative ignor- 
ance until the year 1889, about a tree which con- 
tributes to the export trade of Southern India com- 
modities of the value of 60 lakhs per annum. 
Treatises on economic products are only valuable 
if they are accurate, and certainly Dr. Watt’s mono- 
graph on the coconut tree does not, in its present 
form, deserve to be admitted to the category of 
papers that are reliable.” Dr. Watts and other 
writers in India should get ‘‘ All About the Coconut 
Palm.” 


Tra Notrs.—Tea isdoing well in Sylhet. Season- 
able weather is the news from Kamroop, The weather 
has been coldand showery in Durrusg. Stormy wea- 
ther is reported from Oachar and Luckimpore. 
Weather damp and cloudy with rain every day is re- 
ported from Sibsaugor. Ohittagong, 15sh May.— 
Chittagong had heavy rain early in the month succeeded 
by strong south winds. There was good rain again last 
night. Darjeeling, 19th May :—A thunderstorm with 
heavy rain and a little sleet here last night. There 
was every appearance of the rain having been general 
throughout the district and especially so in the Terai, 
where want of rain has been most serious as regards 
crops of all kinds. Tea has suffered very much from 
drought throughout the Terai. I fear the hailstorm 
must have done a considerable amount of damage on 
Terai tea gardens, as it came from that direction. 
Sootea, 13th May.—The weather has been cold and rainy 
with hardlya blink of sun during the past fortnight. 
Growlers, however, have not everythiug their own 
way, as leaf is plentiful aud red spider is clearing 
off. Rainfall to date is 17:99 inches against 16:20 
inches last year. T'wo guns had good sport on Saturday 
and Sunday week. The bag was three big deer, a buf- 
faloe anda mitton, the latter both bulls. They had 
a most interesting interview with a tiger, but the 
result has not yet been ascertained.—Indian Planters’ 
Gazette. 
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Tur GrounpNut Trape.—The 8. S. ‘Star of 
Victoria,” from Galle is at present taking in a 
consignment of 12,000 bags of groundnuts for the 
French market, after which she proceeds to 
Pondicherry for a further shipment of this commo- 
dity and then leaves for Marseilles.— Madras Mail, 
May 18th. 

Creyton Tra 1n ApernpEEN.—The Overland Ceylon 
Observer of 10th April publishes a list of names 

-of ‘ Benefactors of the Ceylon Tea Industry,” and 
first on this list is the name of Mr. William 
Westland, Aberdeen. The agency established at 
58 St. Nicholas Street has the credit of being the 
oldest Ceylon Tea Agency in Britain.—dAberdcen 
Free Press, May 4th. 

Oorree In 8, InDIA.—We learn that coffee prospects 
in the Ouchterlony Valley are not as roseate as we 
were led to represent them a few weeks ago. Much 
of the spike did not open, owing to the rain being 
too late, and a lot of blossom failed to set. Thus, the 
800'ton estimate for the Valley has already dwindled 
down to 500 tons, and it is likely this estimated crop 
may be affected by unforeseen draw backs later on. 500 
tons is not even an average crop for the Valley and 
it is hoped better luck may attend the proprietors in 
the next year.—S. Z, Observer, May 16th. 

INSECTICIDES.—A correspondent, writing to a con- 
temporary, says—I notice that in your lastissue soot 
lime and hellebore powder are all recommended for 
the destruction of caterpillars, but perhaps it is not 
generally known that gas-tar is a first rate preventive 
which is better than cure. I have had whole plots of 
gooseberry bushes devastated by them, and also cab- 
bage and cauliflower. Since I commenced to use gas- 
tar the caterpillars have not made their appearance, 
and it is both a safe and a cheap remedy for the 
gooseberry caterpillar and all others affecting green 
crops which are subject to attack.—J/ndian Forester. 

Corton is not to be (like tea) everywhete 
® success in Ceylon! At least we learn that Mr. 
Joseph Holloway of Wattegama—an experienced 
persevering agriculturist,—has been so disheartened 
by the result of his experiments with cotton for a 
long time back, that he concludes that neigh- 
bourhood is unsuited for cotton. He has had to 
contend with ‘“‘beetles” in dry weather, the report 
says, while the rains when they come. spoilt 
his bushes! But this reads like a very old story 
of planting difficulties, and Mr. Holloway is not 
the man we take him tobe if he confesses himself 
beaten with the new product. 

WESTERN JAVA GINCHONA Company.—At the annual 
meeting of the shareholders in this concern, held at 
Amsterdam a few days ago, it was stated that there 
are now in the four Java plantations cf the com- 
pany an aggregate of 3,600,000 Ledgeriana and 
150,000 Succirubra trees. The net profit for the 
year 1888, almost exclusively obtained on the sales 
of cinchona, amounting to 98,750f., was 37,812t., 
which admits of a dividend of 3% per cent to the 
shareholders. In view of the falling of the quinine 
prices, experiments are constantly being made with 
other articles, and the coca plantations at Ljiseureuh 
and Bajabang are in a flourishing condition.— 
Chemist and Druggist, May 10th. 

Is Tra Gornc To RIvAL Topacco in its own par- 
ticular line? The Americans have, it appears, 
discovered the intoxicating properties of the un- 
infused leaves; and eating the raw tea is now said 
to be the latest fancy which has found favour 
with the go-ahead residents of the United S ates. 
The habit is gainiug ground everywhere, and is 
stated to be far more pernicious than taking alcohol 
to excess, for its effects are more marked upon the 
nervous system, and ultimately prove more injuri- 
ous to those addicted to it. ‘The raw leaves, when 
taken in large quantities, produce a sensation of 
pleasureable excitement and exhilaration, like other 
Stimulants, and then a wild form of intoxication, 


transcending anything experienced by those addic- 
ted to ardent spirits and strong drinks. So, at 
least, it is asserted. The prevalence of the habit 
is said to be attracting a good deal of attention 
on the other side of the Atlantic. If tea is to be 
chewed and smoked as well as infused, planters 
will have to study the requirements of the new 
market.—Home & Colonial Mail. 

Corron Curivation.—If cotton is to do 
anywhere in Ceylon it ought to be in Uva: indeed 
the natives have already shown how good a staple 
can be produced there, The story is now—and 
it will be supported probably by our Wattegama 
report—that cotton ig more liable to the attacks 
of ‘‘poochies”? of every size and degree than any 
other product in the hands of the planter! If 
so, God help the cotton cultivator, we should be 
inclined to say. But we do not believe the report, 
at least in reference to cultivation in a suitable, 
that is comparatively dry climate and good soil. 
There ig nothing in the history of cotton cultiva- 
tion in the Southern States of America—although 
“next year’? is not unknown there, as a Louisiana 
cotton grower explained to us while travelling with 
him through the Shenandoah valley—or in Tinnevelly 
over the way, to show that cotton cultivation is 
specially precarious. The idea has been started, 
and we think it ought to be carefully considered, 
that the Uva planters, during the period 
of depression in tea, while China and perhaps 
India are being beaten back, might well take 
crops of cotton off their tea land, holding it ready 
for the more permanent product after a couple of 
years say. There is also the hope that in Uva 
even more than in Mr. Blackett’s field near Gam- 
pola) two crops of cotton in the year may be 
gathered. We hope so. 

Tra.—The fall in prices is proving a sore dis- 
couragement to our planters as indicating a 
possibly still greater fall when our bigger crops come 
forward. If only the worst could be known with 
out intermediate suspense, there would be a general 
sense of relief. For, in the long-run, Ceylon men 
are, we think, confident that they can carry the 
day both for quality and quantity—that is they 
look forward in a few years, to having so large a 
quantity of tea, medium and good quality, to 


export, as must shut out Ohina tea and stop the 


in India. If it were 
known that Ceylon’s exports shou'd run on 
for the next five years in the ratio of 35, 
47, 60, 80 and 100 million lb., the effect no 
doubt would be to concentrate attention more 
than ever on this island as the great tea country 
of the future, and to discourage planting elsewhere 
and any but the most temporary arrangements in 
connection with tea business at China ports. 
Attention ig still given to the question of intro- 
ducing Ceylon teas into the American market 
the local Company, unfortunately, is not yetin a 
position to start, but is expected to be very shortly 
when Mr. Pineo will at once leave for New York. 
Tea experts here have been impressing on our 
planters the necessity of manufacturing Oolongs and 
go adapting their teas to the prevalent American 
taste. Ceylon Oolongs have already been most 
favourably reported on, and there is no 
doubt that a considerable wyuantity of this kind 
is likely to be made and sent to the American 
market; but we shall be sadly disappointed if our 
ordinary black (“breakfast”) teas do not meet 
with favour especially in the middle and Western 
States until they gradually become the chief bever- 
age on the American Continent and in place of 100 
million lb. of tea in annual consumption for 
North America we see 400 millions consumed with 
a steadily increasing demand! 
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THA OULTIVATION AND MANU. 
FACTURE, 


Mr. Forbes Laurie, who has already given his 
opinion in answer to the questions we placed 
before him, is good enough to supplement the 
remarks offered in our special column—which he 
considers are not statistical enough—by: the following 
very instructive comparison :— 

Mepium v. Finn PrucKkina. 
T should place much as follows, if the factory ma- 


chinery were complete :-- 
Medium Plucking. 
Or.—Say,—By 100,000 lb. of medium tea 


at 50c. 5 as ss» 250,000 
Dr. To maintenance of 300 acres at R44 
per acre inclusive of superintendence, 
weeding, pruning, buildings and all out- 
lay except crop expenses 000 we R13,200 
To plucking 400,000Ib. leaf at 3c. we =R12,000 
To making 100,000 1b. of tea at Zo. «- BR 7,000 
R32,200 
This leaves a profit of «es RI17,800 
Fine Plucking: 
Cr.—Say,—By 40,000 lb. tea at 80c.... oe R82,000 
Dr. To maintenance as above pod wae R13,200 
To plucking 160,000 lb. leaf at 6c, R 9,600 
To making 40,000 lb. tea at 8c.* R 3,200 
R26,000 
This leaves a profit of R 6,000 
*The more tea made the cheaper the work; the 


delays consequent upon stopping and starting small 
lots are unavoidable, &c. &e. 


——_————_- <p 4 
MATALE TO BE A GREAT COTTON- 
GROWING DISTRIOT. 


A well-known Matale planter writes :— 

“This is the finest moist season Matale has had for 
years, and it will come to the front again. Ootton, 
however, will be its staple.” 


—-————_ >_--——_—— 
CHINA THA: THE NEW SEASON. 


It is reported from Kiukiang that the market has 
opened in Ningchow at Tls.8 over last year, and in 
Keemun at about Tls. 5, the quality of the tea being 
20 per cent better and the cropa large one. An un- 
usually large number of chaaszes are going up to 
Hankow and in spite of very bad news from London, 
the usual rush will no doubt take place. 

Information reaches us from the various tea districts, 
says the Ioochow Echo, that the teamen are acting 
with the greatest caution in buying the new leaf, and 
that they seem to be bent more on enjoyment than 
business. The only district in which business has 
already commenced is the Peeling, where we are in- 
formed the picking of the new leaf began on Saturday 
ast.—China Mail, May 4th. 


——- ——-- <,-- -—- 
MARKING TEA COHESTS. 
(By F. I’. Street.) 

In reply to the question re “ marking ’’ tea boxes, 
it is doubtful if the planter can make quite a cer- 
tainty of the top being removed in London in all 
cases, but 1 think the following would insure it in 
most +-— 

Hoop packages all round except the id. Mark your 
lid ‘* Top,’ amd place the estate murk d&e. on the 
end of the package. Careful sifting in the firsi 

lace go as to remoye any dust and small flakey 
caf is most important, especially inthe leafy grades. 


In order to prevent the packages being pilfered 
after leaving the estate, I would advise nails used 
for the lid being rusted before use—a nail slightly 
barbed at the top would make the drawing an im- 
possibility without detection in Colombo. A highly 


| polished nail does not take such a good hold of the 


wood ag one rusted, and if the packages receive a 
severe jar, the nails are apt to start and the package 
get slack. 

The object of hooping to my thinking is to pre- 
vent the bottom half of the package coming away 
from the top half which the weight of the tea inside 
the package is apt to cause, when the side planks are 
of two or more boards. The weak place ina package 
is at the join of the side planks and not at the top 
or bottom. 

The object I have in view in recommending the lid 
to be left unhooped is to save the wharfingers the 
trouble of cutting and removing when opening for 
brokers’ inspection. It is reasonable to think that 
the Wharf people will remoye the top in preference 
to the bottom, as it will be ap easier operation, 

ee 


CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


LOW PRICES AND TOO MUCH ADYICH ABOUT ‘TEA—A 
PERSONAL ANECDOTE--NATIVE INDUSTRIES UPCOUNTRY : 
SINHALESE LANDLORDS AND TAMIL TENANTS—COFFEE 
BUG—CACAO PROSPECTS—WEATHER, 

21st May 1889. 


As the price of tra in the London market recedes 
the planter’s advisers are in the ascendant. They 
seem to represent all classes, but chiefly the foolish, 
and if it were not rather worrying, one would be 
lost in amazement at the wealth of wisdom dis- 
played by some of this outside world. Every tag- 
rag-and-bob-tail Solon seems at present determined 
to deliver his soul on the follies of the tea planter : 
we are purblind and ineflicient, play lawn tennis 
and cricket instead of attending to the tea-house, 
our teas are bad, and we need to be told—heaven 
help us !—that we are not worth our salt if we 
don’t strain every nerve to keep down expenditure. 
Now I don’t think that there is any of us who 
blink the seriousness of the times, and who do not 
see that we have a long and a heayy pull before 
us and act accordingly ; but is the rubbishy stufi 
in the form of advice with which we are daily 
deluged and more than satiated likely to do any 
good? Is it for a moment to be thought that the 
planters alone are unable to see and think for 
themselves, and that they need outsiders to take 
up their parable? Is all this loving care and 
tender solicitude for our welfare, from a source that 
is pure ? 

It reminds me of an incident that once happened 
to myself. I was four minutes late for my train 
in Oolombo, and it was just moving off as I drove up. 
Ii was evident ata glance how matters stood, and 
there was nothing forit, but to return to my hotel. 
This I would willingly have done without any dis- 
play, but was prevented owing to the number of 
people who took an interest in the untoward state 
of my affairs. It was very touching. ‘‘ You have 
lost your train,” shouted one man as he drove 
past. “ You can’t get away till tomorrow now,” 
cried another. ‘ Five minutes would have saved 
you, pity you had not had a _ better horse,” re- 


marked a third. And yet I did not know a soul 


of them, and if I had not lost my train I 
should have been unnoticed, What created all 
this interest ? was it sympathy, regret, or what ? 
It seemed to me that it was but a rejoicing over 
my discomfiture ; there was nothing helpful in it. 
Many of the suggestions and a good: deal of the 
advice which of late have been gratuitously tendered 
to the tea planter is pretty much on the same 
footing. As to its value—why the historic two- 
penny d— of the late Duke of Wellington would 
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be a high figure to pay for bushels of 
such inane counsel, Those who feel that they 
have acall to speak should consider first of all if 
they have anything worth saying, and if not, better 
not. 

The system which was very common in the 
palmy days of coffee, of the Tamils leasing land 
from Sinhalese for the cultivation of that product, 
is being revived again in the Central Province. 
Only the product is changed, and instead of coffee, 
coconuts and cacao are the ‘trees planted. This is 
principally done within the reach of towns or the 
railway, and the lessee cultivates plantains and 
vegetables, and from that hopes to make his profit. 
The owner of the land has to provide the seed 
for the coconuts and cacao, and at the end of eight 
years he takes back his property, paying to his 
tenant 123 cents for every cacao tree and 25 cents 
for each coconut. The growing of the vegetables, 
I am told, is rather a paying thing, and the traders 
who supply the markets take delivery of the 
produce at the garden, and in wholesale quantities. 
The blocks of land taken up are from 10 to 20 
acres, and have all to be planted. Both Tamils and 
Sinhalese are taking to this. 

Correx in this district—what there is of it—alas ! 
that this should have to be added—is very luxuriant, 
but there is some bug about. That pest, those 
who haye tackled it, and suffered from it, 
feel that it is one of those things that 
should be left to Providence. For ‘vain is the 
help of man.” So if you do anything to your 
coffee with that enemy about, it should be done 
in a reverent spirit, and with becoming humility. 

The prospects of Cacao are very tair, grand 
blossoms out, and the trees looking exceedingly 
healthy. It’s a comfort when there is something 
doing well. 

The wEATHER continues all that can be desired, 
and the tea goes on flushing as if there were no 
dull markets or lagging sales. All that you hear 
from Colombo is of a depressing nature, and the 
condition of the local market could hardly be more 
unsatisfactory than it is at present. We are told 
that London orders have to a large extent been 
cancelled, but we go on manufacturing. We aim 
to supply the world with the best tea, and in due 
time will do it. PEPPERCORN. 


ee 


OOLONGS AND GREEN THAS VS. CEYLON 
BLACK THAS FOR AMERICA, 


We have come across a statement from the 
American Grocer, copied into the Tropical Agri- 
culturist of April 1884, which, being we _ believe 
fairly accurate in fact, might be used with good 
effect by the Ceylon-American Tea Company in 
their approaching crusade. If oolongs and green 
teas are really more trying to the nerves than our 
ordinary fermented teas, the sooner excitable New 
Yorkers and New Jinglanders generally give them 
up in favour of superior Ceylon ‘breakfast’? 
teas, the botter! We quote as follows:— 

We divide Ohina tea into three general classes, viz: 
—Green, or unfermented tea. 

Black, or fermented tea, sub-divided into Oolongs 
and Oongou, the former subjected to slight and the 
latter to great fermentation. 

Scented, also fermented. 

Fermentation turns the leaf black, and in a measure 
destroys that quality in the tea which produces wake- 
fulness and affects the nervous system. Tence it is 
that unfermented or green tea is a greater excitant 
of the nerves than fermented’or black tea, Therefore 
Oongou tea is preferable to Oolong, and that in turn 
to green, 
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Upon the island of Formosa is grown the Oolong 
variety bearing the island’s name. It is extremely 
popular in this section of the United States. 

Scented teas are known as Foochows or Oantons, 
the former divided into scented orange pekoe, scented 
capers, the latter the same. 
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PLANTING IN THE LOWCOUN'TRY OF 
THE WESTERN PROVINCE : 
RAINFALL—COCONUTS AND THE LEAP 
AND COCONUT - ENEMIES—PEPPER 
MONSOON. 


DISEASE— SALT 
GROWING-——BIG 


HaritigAM Koratr, 13to May 1889. 


Our dry season closed with the end of February, since 
which date our rainfall has been ample. 12 days in 
March gave 9°32 inches, April in 19 days 14°62, and 
May upto date in 8 days in May 7:28. Total since 
28th February 31:22 inches. Our heaviest storms gave 
3°13 inches on 8rd March, 3:76 inches on 19th April, 
and 4:72 in, on 7th May. ‘The abnormal drought that 
took place last year between the middle of June and 
the middle of October has been seriously injurious 
to young coconut fields, most of the plants having 
lost more leaves during the year than they opened, 
and there is no doubt the disease that appeared at 
its close is due to its long continuance as the im- 
mediate probably not the ultimate cause. 

Every instance of the leaf disease that has come 
under my notice is associated with a compact im- 
permeable subsoil, not easily penetrated by the roots, 
and affording little moisture and less alimert. I 
am convinced that the disease is in the roots, and 
that the appearance onthe leaves is only an effect. 
If the injury be confined to the outlying roots the 
trees will recover ; if the crown, from which the main 
roots spread, be affected, the tree will probably die 
a lingering death. Some of the affected trees have 
developed clean and healthy leaves since the raius 
came, but the latest opened leaves of others are 
thickly studded with dark spots characteristic of 
the disease. The first tree on which I observed it 
about two years ago was more advanced than those 
lately attacked ; it seemed in the fair way of getting 
over it, but the relapse looks very much as if it would 
finish it: the last developed leaf is much smaller than its 
immediate predecessor and closely covered with spots. 
Though the young plants suffered severely on the dry 
gravel soils I have not there observed a single speck of 
this disease. As the disease did not prominently 
manifest itself during the drought, but forced itself 
on the attention of planters after the copious raing 
that succeeded, stagnant water about the previously 
dried up roots may have had something to do with 
the attack. In my own case neglected cultivation 
was notin fault, for the only field in which it hag 
appeared on my property was dug over to the 
depth of nine or ten inches within the year. 

Perhaps ‘‘W. A. D. S.”’ will tell us at hisleisure what 
insects injurious to the coconut tree are killed or ban- 
ished, by diluted smoke, and whether phytological 
science teaches, that ammonia, nitricacid and watery 
vapour are absorbed by the leaves of plants. We would 
likewise be glad to learn what weight of copra yields 
12,204 grains of ashes. 

My plan of growing Pepper on low bushes is not 
progressing so satisfactorily as I hoped. I put down 
1,000 cuttings six months ago, and have tended them 
very carefully since, but not above 50 plants will 
be available for the field. I still believe the plan to 
be practicable, though I am rather put out of heart 
by the indifferent success in my first experiment, 
but I hope for better luck next time. 

May 15th, 1889.—The big monsoon took form yester- 
day in a series of short showers: unusually early, isn’t it ? 

SS 
Tun AUSTRALIANS are about to undertake min- 
ing operations on a large scale in New Guinea, 
|. The Raub Mining estate near Punjore in the Pahang 
‘ State has been solil to an Australian Syndicate for 
£230,000,—Pioneer, 
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QO CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


The lands of the Gertnan Syndicate at Wata- 
aluwa (Davis’s Ferry) are being rapidly cleared. 
Ihe Company have already secured about 120 acres, 
and 60 acres have been planted. They are nego- 
tiating for more land around and at Katugastota 
towards the railway station. Tobacco in the Kos- 
potuoya Valley in the North-Western Province has 
been harvested and the leaves are undergoing the 
process of curing. Mr. Schappe, who had experience 
in Sumatra and the chief manager here, had a 
bad time of it with fever. Mariawatte is taking 
up tobacco too—50 acres are to be brought under 
cultivation, and the venture, it is hoped, will be 
equally successful as in the case of tea. I sawa 
plot cf land in tobacco at Bandarapola about 
March. The plants looked well enough under such 
a fierce sun as was blazing then, but the ground 
was like brass. I wonder if the shrubs pulled 
through the drought. Mr. Alexander Ross has taken 
up a tract of land in North Matale in Damana- 
hena for tobacco, and operations are going forward 
most energetically. The land is said to be excep- 
tionally good, Mr. Vollar has now, it is said, a 
shipment of between 30,000 and 40,000 lb. afloat, 
and you will recollect that it was his tobacco 
which being sold in Holland attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr, Fritz Meyer, the head of the German 
Syndicate to Ceylon. So far the success of tobacco 
has been assured. The selection of the land is 
the principal thing to be seen to. Tobacco 
likes good soil, and worn-out land where tea can 
fight its way is unsuited to the fragrant weed. 


——_—_—__—>—__——_- 
HORSES :-A WRINKLE. 


When travelling long ago, as I often did, by 
dak garee, between Lahore and Rawal Pindi, I 
remarked and wondered at the fact that frequently 
the chowkee, or place of changing, was two or three 
miles distant from the stable; an arrangement 
which I used to regard as an unwarrantable in- 
fliction of extra labour on ponies which appeared 
to have quite enough work to do in their own 
legitimate line. I am now, however, strongly in- 
clined to think that whoever devised this means of 
obliging the syces (or balgeers, as they are called 
on that road) to lead their ponies for two or three 
miles, after doing their turn of fast work, had the 
health and welfare of these little animals at 
heart. I believe any horse, racer, or hack, when 
he comes in after his task, should have his gear 
loosened, and he should be walked about till he 
is dry. A minute’s halt for a scrape and whisp 
down might be allowed; but no elaborate drying, 
as is the custom in the rubbing-down sheds on 
Indian racecourses. These sheds for rubbiug-down 
purposes after a gallop are relics of a custom that 
has died out of England more years than I can 
remember. Again I say, have the gear loosened, 
and the animal walked about until he is quite dry; 
no matter how far or how fast he may have gone, 
and then, and not till then, put him in his stable. 
I give this advice more with reference to the 
animal’s legs and feet than to his general health. In 
my book on ‘Training and Horse Management 
in India’? I have drawn attention to the good 
effects of giving a horse a moderate drink of 
water immediately after fast work. The hotter he 
is, the sooner should he get his water. I see that 
many trainers in India are of a different opinior ; 
probably this smoJl detail entails too much trouble 
to be carried out by them.—Hayes’ Sporting News. 
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TOBACCO PLANTING IN DELI. 


The Delz Courant states that the Planters’ Associ- 
ation there have rejected a motion binding the members 
not to engage coolie old stagers unless through the 
Immigration Office. 

A Government interpreter for the Chinese language 
was lately to be despatched to the Celestial Empire 
for the purpose of furthering free emigration of coolies 
fom there to the East Coast of Sumatra. The in 
tended mission has for the present fallen through. 

On Mr. Kohler’s tobacco estate, a fermenting shed 
was set fire to the other night by evil disposed persons, 
after the piles of tobacco inside had previously had 
petroleum poured over them. With the utmost 
exertions the manager and his assistants succeeded in 
so far frustrating the design of the incendiaries that 
two-thirds of the shed were rescued from the flame. 
The damage done is, notwithstanding, very great, owing 
to the tobacco drenched by the petroleum being of 
course unserviceable. 

The shipment of the tobacco crop raised last vear 
is being actively proceeded with, so that most of the 
produce of the estates is already on the way to Europe. 

The weather in the planting districts during April 
characterised itself by great heat. Drought has been 
the prevalent feature of the month. The consequence 
is that on most estates planting operations have been 
considerably delayed.—Straits Times, May 15th. 


cee 
DATES, MAHOGANY, BAMBOOS, RUBBER 
&c. IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


From the Madras Forest Administration Report 
for 1887-8 we quote as follows :— 


Exotics.—The results of the experiments with exotics 
have been given in seperate appendices. Germination 
from the seed of date fruits purchased in the bazaar 
was good and the plants appear to stand transplant- 
ing well; in both these respects, they are fully equal 
to the specially-imported seed and offsets; of the 
latter, 417 are alive of the 517 received in the Southern 
Circle in 1886-87, and are said to be looking healthy: 
the difference in the percentage of casualties even in 
plantations in the same district, asin Tanjore, seems 
to show that some of the loss was avoidable: the 
dates are reported todo better on the sandy soil of 
the East, than in the wet climate of the West 
Ooast. Nothing is said about fruiting, and the forma- 
tion of plantations on an extended scale was post- 
poned to the present year. Wherever they have had 
a good soil and moist climate, mahoganies have done 
well: in Nilambur, a tree, 14 years od, is 71 feet high 
and 46 inches in girth, at breast high; in the Kullar 
range, trees planted in 1885-86 have attained a height 
of from 10 to 14 feet; in Wynaad, plants planted out 
in the year, average 34 feet in height, and in Trichno- 
poly, plants obtained in 1886, range from 8 to 11} feet 
high ; in poor and dry soil, the growth is not good, 
and in Sriharikét the plantation is said to be a failure; 
as with the dates, much of the loss appears to be due 
to want of either care or experieace in transplanting 
and tending, and is probably avoidable ; the plants 
suffer badly from borers and beetles; in private gardens 
in Madras, e.g. Mr. H. O. King’s, they grow luxu- 
riantly. 

The giant bamboos in Wynaad made vigorous growth: 
the various rubber plants and the Ipecacuanha there, 
also did well; the latter was tested by the Govern-- 
ment Botanist and found to yield excellently. The 
commencement of what promises to be a successful 
experiment was made with Sappan wood in Wvuaad, 
2000 seeds being planted out and germinating without . 
a failure: a few cucalypti have grown at heights down 
to 2,500 feet and are said to be doing well; they seeded 
at Palmanér ; 78 olive trees, a foot high, raised from 
seeds sent in 1886-87, are also in the Wynaad nur- 
series; in the same place, Lancewood seems to have 
been a failure, 
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COFFEE AND TEA: 
REASSURING NEWS FOR PLANTERS. 


We think we can fairly call attention to several 
letters (pages 30-31) as embodying reassuring, if not 
cheering intelligence, for many of our planters. 
We may first refer to the communication from Mr. 
Cotes of the Calcutta Museum in reference to the 
use of “Kerosene Emulsion” as a check for the 
rayages of scale insects—the great ‘‘bug’’ family 
which, whether black or green has done, and is 
doing so much mischief to our coffee in Ceylon. 
We are aware that a good deal has been done 
already with kerosene and lime or soap mixtures 
on some coffee estates in fighting green bug, and 
although at least in one case—that of the group 
under the care of Mr. W. B, Jackson of Agrapatana 
—good results were obtained for a time from 
washing the stems of the coffee bushes with such 
a mixture; yet experience did not prove it to be 
such a cure as would warrant general application 
or repay all the outlay. On Capt. Bayley’s estate, 
Nonpareil, too, kerosene and caustic lime have been 
freely used with results more or less satisfactory. 
The novelty therefore in the case of Mr. Cotes’ 
letter lies not so much in the emulsion recom- 
mended—although it may be an improvement on 
1ocal mixtures used hitherto—as in the means of 
application. True, we are told Mr. R. H. Morris 
on the Nilgiri Hills found that the kerosene emulsion 
killed the green bug wherever it touched it on the 
first application; but we are not told what was 
the extent of garden or estate which Mr. Morris 
cleared of the obnoxious insect, and whether the 
riddance was a permanent one. - 

It is, however, in the American contrivances for 
the economical and efficient distribution of the 
‘emulsion’? that we seem to see a possible oppor 
tunity of fighting the dread enemy of the Ceylon 
coffee planter of the present day, green bug. On 
Mr. Cotes’ letter, we should like to have the 
opinion of men who must have given their enemy, 
‘“‘bug,” very careful attention from nearly every 
point of view and who are specially interested in 
conserving the coffee still remaining to them. Among 
these, are Mr. Dick of Ragalla, Mr. Giles F. Walker 
of Dikoya, Mr. W. B. Jackson of the Agrapatana, and 
Mr. HE. EH. Green of Pundaluoya. Their opinion in 
response to Mr. Cotes cannot fail to interest and 
even enlighten that gentleman, as well as to be og 
benefit to their brother planters. 

Turning to Tra, we have once more a cheery letter 
from our correspondent ‘‘Hcho”’ which is certain to 
brace up and encourage his brother planters. So 
far from preaching pessimistically, he wants them 
to pull ene (not their barns but) their bins and 


to build or construct greater ones. He gives good 


reasons for asserting that ‘big breaks”? of Ceylon 
tea must more than ever be the order of the 
day, and he shows how continuously favourable of 
late, have been the professional reports from home on 
our teas. In this connection we may quote what 
Messrs, Stenning, Inskipp & Oo., the well-known 
brokers, report in reference both to Ceylon and 
Indian teas. Writing of the former (Ceylons) on the 
9th instant, they say :—‘‘ Buyers experienced much 
‘ difficulty in valuing the large number of samples 
“and some irregularity in prices ensued.” In 
their Indian Report of the same date, there are 
several paragraphs very much to the point and 
we reproduce it in full in our Commer- 
cial column. It will be observed that they 
estimate a less import from China by 14 mil- 
lion Ib, against an increase of 10 millions from 
India and 11 millions from Ceylon, The latte, 
calculation will prove rather below than above 


the mark we suspect ; but allowing for 3 millions 
less export, Messrs. Stenning, Inskipp & Co. work 
out a total of 197 millions as likely to be avail- 
able for ‘‘home consumption’? in season 1889-90 
against 187 million lb. in the season just closed. 
There is nothing very formidable in this return. 
What is said of Ceylon teas taking the place so 
largely of China teas, shows how keen must be 
the competition henceforward in this direction. 
While recommending ‘‘ moderate plucking” to Indian 
planters, the brokers under notice, do not make 
the mistake of insisting on or advocating fine 
plucking and fine teas only. On the other hand they 
coin a phrase which must meet with general ap- 
proval among planters and which coincides with the 
opinion lately arrived in our tea districts in favour 
of ‘‘ medium plucking,” namely :—‘' Make good tea 
and as much of it as you can; but let the quality 
be good.” 

In this connection,—“‘ medium plucking” being 
the acknowledged best rule for Ceylon planters,— 
we bave been favoured with a copy of a 
table prepared by Mr. F. M. Mackwood after 
consultation with several well-known upcountry 
tea authorities which we haye pleasure in repro- 
ducing as affording a standard of guidance for 
many of our planters. It must be remembered 
that this table was compiled while prices were fairly 
prosperous and before the screw was put on by 
the recent fall in vaiues. Consequently there is 
unquestionably room with strict care and economy, 
to work under the limits given. Of course the 
various authorities connected did not see eye ta 
eye even in better times, as to each detail specified ; 
but they all agreed as to the final result per lb 
f.o.b. arrived at, and also as to the fact that on 
larger estates (say of 400 to 500 acres and upwards) 
ore or two cents per lb. might be sayed on the rates 
given. The suggestion has been made that Ceylon 
tea planters if pressed further should endeavour to 
reduce their coolies’ pay a fewcents per day; but 
both proprietors and experienced managers must 
feel this would be avery risky expedient to adopt at 
the present time when labour is by no means over- 
plentiful and when we have to facea large area 
of planted tea land not yet in bearing. Before 
talking of reducing coolies’ wages, woe must see 
how far current rates will serve to attract an in- 
creased number of immigrants to attend to tho 
plucking off 200,000 acres of land which must 
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erelong be cropped for tea in Oeylon.—Mr. Mack- 


wood’s table referred to above is as follows :— 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION AND SALT. 


(Communicated.) 


We are now in the midst of one of those 
periodical revivals of the salt question, that break 
out at intervals of about twenty years, andthe manural 
value of salt is being lauded with more zeal than 
knowledge. It is not indeed probable that recent 
writings will lead to any very wide application of 
this substance to coconut land; yet it may not 
be out of place to counsel caution in its use, even 
were it to be had at its untaxed value. As galt 


~* Larger yield and expenditure. t Further increase. 
More coolies and lines, § Still more coolies, || This 
is full high rate. | High rate, 


is a constituent element of the coconut tree and 
its products, its total absence from the soil would 
result in total sterility; but one ounce per annum 
is probably ample for the constitutional needs of 
the most fertile tree, but not to scrimp the mea-ure, 
let us say one hundredweight per acre every 
twelfth year. Admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that an unlimited supply of salt in the soil will 
not injure the coconut tree, yet why lock up capital 
in an inconyertible commodity? The advocates of 
large doses, however, tell us that the constitutional 
wants of the plant formonly one part ofthe benefit to 
be derived from a heavy proportion of salt in the 
soil. We are told that it destroys weeds, it kills 
insects, it absorbs moisture, and has beneficial 
chemical effects on the soil. We want to know 
the exact measure of salt that will destroy coarse 
and useless vegetation without injury to the useful 
and valuable. What species of insects are killed 
by salt and the quantity required for that purpose? 
We want to know whether or not in the state of 
the atmosphere in which salt absorbs moisture, 
the soil retains too little for the needs of vege- 
tation; whether or not the moisture absorbed by 
salt in the soil is immediately available to the 
roots of plants, and whether the moisture is re- 
tained in the face of a blazing sun and a blister- 
ing wind. As yregards beneficial chemical effects, 
the experience of ajl ages has associated a soil 
largely impregnated with salt, with utter barren- 
ness and desolation. 

With such doubis as are above suggested before 
his mind no duly cautious planter will rush into 
salting his land till he has learned a great deal more 
than recent writers on the subject can teach him, 


——__4q__ 


NATIVES CULTIVATING TEA IN 
LANDS. 


A planter writing from a Northern district says:— 

“The amount of patana Jand that natives and others 
have put into tea since has proved a success, is 
extraordinary, but whether in these times their gardens 
will ever come to anything is the question? The 
native used often to grow coffee in this way, and often 
let it slide, even when prices were good; andI in- 
cline to fancy when the state of the tea market filters 
down to the villagers’ level, a lot will be abandoned. 
As it is, you hear of estates that have not done well 
being or going to be abandoned.” 


PATANA 


——_—__<______— 
AGRI-HORTIOULTURAL SHOW AND INDUS- 


TRIAL EXHIBITION, KANDY. 


May 247TH anD 259TH, 1889. 

The prize-giving came off at 5 p.m. The prizes 
were distributed by Mrs, Moir. The Hon. Mr. Moir 
was also present, Mr. Crawford reading the names of 
the prize-winers :— . 

Prizz List. 

Ouass A.—PERENNIALS (in pots):—Best arranged 
table of plants, grown in Kandy and neighbourhood 
(12 feet by 8 feet), 1st prize, gold medal, not awarded ; 
2nd prize, silver medal, W. Penny; 3rd prize, silver 
medal, not awarded. Best arranged table of plants 
grown upcountry (12 feet by 8 feet), 2nd prize, A. 
Whyte. Best arranged table of plants, grown by 
“ stationmasters, Ceylon Government Railway ” (12 
feet by 8 feet), lst prize R15, J. R. Greve; 2nd 
prize R10, B. P. Perera. Begonia, single specimen, 
silver medal, H. V. Moonesinghe; Geraniums and 
pelargoniums, not less than six different kinds, silver 
medal, J. A. Morel. ; 

Crass B.—AnnvAts (in pots):—Best arranged table 
of plants, grown in Kandy and neighbourhood (12 feet 
by 8 feet), 1st prize, silver medal, not aware; 2nd 
prize, silver medal, W. Penney. 
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Crass C.—F rns (1n pots) :—Best arranged table of 
plants, not less than 12 different kinds (12. ft. x8 ft.), 
1st prize, gold medal, Gabrial Perera; 2nd prize, 
silver medal, W. Penney. Best arranged table of 
plants, grown by stationmasters, C.G. R. (12 ft. x8 ft.), 
ist prize, K15, J. R. Greve; 2nd prize, B. P. Perera; 
Single specimen, silver medal, Dr. Morgan; Ditto, 
extra, H. J. Vollar. 

Crass D.—FortacE Puants (IN pors):—Best ar- 
ranged table of plants, not less than different 18 kinds, 
(12 ft. x8 ft.), lst prize, silver medal, Mrs. Alexander; 
9nd prize, silver medal, A. Whyte. Oollection of 
coleus, silver medal, Mrs. Alexander, Ist prize; 
Charles Young, 2nd prize. Single specimen, Foliage 
plant, silver medal, J. C. H. George. 

Cuass E.—Cur Frowsrs:—Best arranged table, 
grown in Kandy or neighbourhood (8 ft.x4 ft.), lst 
prize, silver medal, Mrs. Alexander; 2ad prize, silver 
medal, D. H. Perera. Best arranged table, grown up- 
country (8 ft, x 4 ft.), 1st prize, silver medal, A. Whyte. 
Roses, not less than 12 different kinds grown in Kandy 
or neighbourhood, Ist prize, silver medal, A. R. 
Greve; 2nd prize, bronze medal, A- Whyte Roses, 
(3 blooms) yellow, silver medal, W. Penney. Roses, (3 
blooms) white, silver medal, Miss Woth. Roses, (3 
blooms) dark red, silver medal, A. Whyte. Arranged 
floral table decoration, (3ft. x 3ft.), silver medal, Miss 
Edith Tranchell. Hand bouquet, (to be awarded on 
both days), 1st prize, silver medal, A. O. Tranchell ; 
Qnd prize, bronze medal, Gabrial Perera and A. Whyte. 
Button-hole bouquets (3), 1st prize, silver medal, J. 
HA. Senawiratne ; 2nd prize, bronze medal, Miss EH. 
Tranchell. Table arrangement of native flowers (3' by 3’) 
1st prize, silver medal, D. C. Gunatilaka; 2nd prize, 
bronze medal, D. H. S. Gooneratna. Hibiscus, best 
collection, not less than 6 varieties, silver medal, W. 
Penny. Dahlias, extra prize, Mrs. Alexander! Pinks 
and dahlias, extra prize, Mrs. Alexander; Balsams, extra 
prize, Mrs. Tranchell. 

Oxass F,— VEGETABLES:—English vegetables—general 
collection grown in Kandy or neighbourhood, Ist prize, 
gold medal, Mrs. Booth; 2nd prize, silver medal, A, 
Whyte; ditto. grown upcountry, Ist prize, gold medal, 
H. Young; 2nd prize, silver medal, W. H. Watson. 
Native vegetables, general collection, Ist prize, silver 
medal, Ratwatte Ratemahatmeya; 2nd prize, silver 
medal, B. Jayawardene ; 3rd prize, bronze medal, Tum- 
pane Ratemahatmeya. Pot-herbs, collection of, bronzs 
medal, R, O. Tissera; Yams, collection of, bronze 
medal, A. Whyte. 

Ovass G.—F rvir:—General collection grown in Kandy 
or neighbourhood, 1st prize, gold medal, Mrs. R. 
Boustead ; 2nd prize, silver medal, Paranatale ; «litto 
grown upcountry ; 2nd prize, silver medal, J. H. Silva; 
mangoes (6) six, silver medal, J. L, Dewar, J. H. Silva, 
extra prize; oranges, (12) twelve, silver medal, O. A. 
G. Perera; pineapples (3) three, silver medal, H. 5. 
Daniel ; plantains, collection of, silver medal, Haris- 
pattu R.M.; coconuts (6) six, silver medal, D. A Jaya- 
wardene ; pears, extra prize, Mrs. Ellis. 

Oxrass H.—NarivE PRopucrs (Grown by the ox- 
hibitor). Money prizes or medals given in this class at 
the option of the winners. General collection, 1st 


‘prize, gold medal, P. B. Dissanayaka ; 2nd _ prize, silver 


medal or money, D. L. Wickramasekara; 3rd_ prize, 
Kobbekadua President ; paddy, hatiyal, mawi, honda- 
wala, hinati, balawi, elwi, (¢ bushel of each sort), gold 
medal, P.B. Dissanayaka, 2nd prize, Punchi Rale ; 
paddy, muttu-samba, kaivara sumba, sulai, or any of 
them ({ bushel of each or any), silver medal or meney, 
no award; other grains, collection of, silver medal or 
money, Punchi Rale, Registrar ; flour, arrowroot, tapi- 
oca, plaintain, &c., silver or money medal, A. Delwola ; 
pulses, best collection of, silver or money medal, no 
award ; spices,—Nutmegs, cloves, pepper—named, sil- 
ver or money medal, Harrispattuwa RK. M.; jaggery, 
silver money or medal, no award; cotton (kapu) cleaned 
(56 Ib. ), Ist prize, gol medal, no award; 2nd _ prize, 
silver medal, no award ; cocoa, (6 1b.), silver medal, L. 
B Nugewela; tea (2 Ib.), silver medal, Werapitia 
Arachchi; tobacco, (cured) 2 1b., silver medal, Palama- 
cumbure Lekama; gums and resins (with their names), 
silver medal, A. J. W. Marambe; drugs (with their 
names), silver medal, K. Puunchirale ; fibres, and ropes 


(with their names), silver medal, no award ; dye stuffs 
(named), silver medal, no award; woods (named), sil- 
ver medal, J. F. Wijesekere; tanning materials, 
(named), silver medal, Arthur De Silva; agricultural 
implements, silver medal, Rambukwelle R. M.; seeds, 
silver medal, extra prize. Palle Mulle Veda. 

Oxass J.—Datry Propucr, &c. :—Fresh butter (21b), 
lst prize, silver medal, Mrs. Booth; 2nd prize, silver 
medal, Mrs. Anderson; Best basket of 12 fowls’ eggs, 
bronze medal, Mr. Joseph Fraser, Mrs. Booth; 2nd 
prize; Best basket of 12 duck eggs, bronze medal, H. 
J. Vollar ; Fruits in syrup, silver medal, Mrs. Anderson; 
Best collection of jams and jellies, silver medal, Mrs. J, 
Anderson; Ohutnies, bronze medal, P. Curpenah ; Best 
2 lb: loaf of home-made bread, silver medal, W.H. Dias 
Boar, silver medal, J. Hampton; Fowls (cock and, 
two hens), pure breed, silver medal, J. Fraser ; extra. 
C.iJ. R. Le Mesurier; Pigeons, bronze medal, W. 
Woth; Rabbits, bronze medal, Miss K, Anderson. 

Crass K.—ESTATE PRODUCTS :—General Oollec- 
tion,‘‘from one Hstate,” 1st prize, gold medal, C. Gibbon, 
2nd prize, silver medal, R. Boustead, Tea.—Set of 
samples of bona fide Commercial teas, broken pekoe, 
pekoe and pekoe souchong from the same estate (5, 
lb. of each grade) 1st prize, gold medal, A. E. Wright; 
2nd prize, silver medal, HE. G. Reeves; 3rd prize, 
bronze medal, G. F, Walker; Tea.—Set of samples of 
Fancy Teas, (21b.) each grade silver medal, Joseph 
Fraser; A.V. Renton, extra for Oolongs; Coffee, 
(56 lb.) and one bushel in parchment silver medal, 
W. Milne; Liberian Coffee (56 1b.) and one bushel in 
Parchment silver medal, W. Milne; Cacao (Commer- 
cial) 28 1b. 1st prize, gold medal, A.G. Imray; 2nd 
prize, silver medal, H.J, Vollar; Oardamomas, (6 lb.) 
1st prize, silver medal, J. Fraser; 2nd prize, bronze 
medal, Kk. Andrews; Cinchona Bark, collection of silver 
medal, J.G. Macfarlane; Oinchona Officinalis, silver 
medal, F.G. A. Lane ; Cinchona Succirubra, bronze 
medal, F. G, A. Lane; Tobacco, Marketable leaf (28 
lb.), Gold medal, H. J. Vollar; Indiarubber, (5 lb.) 
silver medal, W. Milne; Vanilla, (21b.) silver medal, 
H.J. Vollar; Machine used in the manufacture of 
tea of a description not previously exhibited in the 
Colony, gold medal, James Westland, new tea machine. 

Oxuass L.—Live Srocx, &c.:—Ceylon-bred buffalo, 
lst prize, gold medal, Gangawatta Korala; 2nd prize, 
silver medal, A. Nugawela R. M.; Native bull, gold 
medal, M. Ponnaswamipulle; Native cow in milk, silver 
medal, Juwanis Appu; English or Australian 
bull, gold medal, H. J. Vollar; English cow 
in milk, silver medal, His Excellency the Governor. 

O1ass M.—Horses, Dogs, &c.—Best hack, 14.2 and 
over, 1st, gold medal, Miss O’Grady, 2nd, siver medal, 
Miss Gordon; Best cob over 13.2 and under 14,2 
hands, H. Bois, J. R. Jackson 2nd prize; Best pony 
13.2 or under, De Chermont; Best country-bred mare 
or horse of any description, C. J. R. Le Mesurier. 

Deoas.—Beagles, under 18 inches—to include beagle 
terriers—one couple, silver medal, G. J. Murray, extra 
F, Pulley ; Terriers, (a) bull-terrier, silver medal, J. 
R. Jackson ;“()) fox-terrier, silver medal, Mrs. Alex- 
ander; (c) fox-terrier, country-bred, silver medal, A. 
E. Flemming; (d) any other terrier, siver medal C. 
De Chand; Best native dog, five rupees, A. L. J.L. 
Marikar ; Mastiff, silver medal, Mrs. Raie ; House-dogs, 
(Oolleys, St. Bernards), silver medal, J. Wickwar ; 
Cat, 1st prize, silver medal, A. T, Karslake, 2nd prize, 
Miss O’Grady. 

Oxass N.—Sportine TROPHIES :—For the best pair 
buffalo horns, silver medal, C. J. R. Le Mesurier ; For 
the best pair deer horns, silver medal, Mr. Hampton ; 
For tho best elephant’s foot, silver medal, Major Mor- 
land; For the best collection of sporting trophies— 
lst prize, gold medal, O. J. R. Le Mesurier, The above 
exhibits were bagged by the Exhibitor. For the best 
collection of Oeylon skins and furs, silver medal, A. M. 
Jacob ; For the best collection of stuffed birds, silver 
medal, A. Whyte; For the best stuffed trophy, silver 
medal, A. Whyte; For the best mounted head of any 
animal, silver medal, A. Whyte. 

Crass O.—ARri's AND MANUFActTURES :—Prizes in this 
class will be awarded only to the actual makers. 
Silver work, silver medal, Kiri Appu Mudirama ; Brass 
work, silver medal, V. Veloo and M, K. Sinno Nadei ; 
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Mixed work, silver medal, H. Kiri Appu; Ivory 
work, silver medal, K. Art Work Association; 
Wood carving, silver medal, K.W. Don Abraham ; 
Models, silver medal, Kobbekadua President; Draw- 
ings and paintings, silver medal Punchirala Regis- 
trar; Basket work, silver medal, Mangur Saibu ; 
Mats, silver medal, H. Maha Duraya ; Collection of 
products of coconut palm (name), silver medal, HE. R. 
Tillakeratne; Painting (watercolours), silver medal, 
Wilberforce Haddon; Clock made in Ceylon by the 
exhibitor, silver medal, Frank Oramer. The clock 
made by Mr. F. Cramer of Kandy was much admired, 
as the workmanship of a native of Oeylon. The wheels, 
pinions, rivots, brass spring, pendulum &c., were all 
made by him. A special prize was therefore awarded. 
This is the first clock made in the island, and the 
exhibitor deserves all credit. 


Q— 


CEYLON TEA FUND. 


Minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the ‘‘ Oeylon Tea Fund” held at Kandy, 
on Saturday, the 25th day of May 1889, at eight o’clock 
(8a. m.) in the morning. 

Present :—Messrs. L. H, Kelly, Ohairman, Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon; A. T. Karslake, Kandy; G. A. 
Talbot, Chairman, Dimbula Association; Jas. H. 
Barber, Kandy; Hon. Thos. North Christie, Maskeliya 
and Kandy; Messrs. A. Melville White, Kelebokka 
and Kandy; Wm. Mackenzie, Kandy; O. S. Arm- 
strong, Hewaheta; Dr. Duke, Kandy; T. ©. Owen, 
Kandy ; W. D. Gibbon, Kandy ; D. Edwards, Kandy ; 
and <A. Philip, Secretary, Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon. 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Oeylon ‘lea Fund held at Kandy, 
on Saturday, the 30th day of March 1889, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, Dimbula 
Association. Resolved :—‘‘ That an abstract of the 
account of the ‘ Tea Fund’ be preparedfor publication as 
soon after the close of each period of six months as 
possible in addition to the annual report.” 

Read letter from Messrs, George Steuart & Co. with 
proposal regarding pushing Ceylon tea in the South of 
Ireland. Resolved :—‘“ That a chest containing 
50 one-lb. packets of Oeylon pekoe tea be sent to Mr. J. 
T. Sikes in response to his application through Messrs. 
George Steuart & Oo.” 

PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

Read letters from Messrs. Wm. Martin Leake and 
J. L. Shand. 

GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Read letters from Mr. J. L. Shand with statements of 
accounts. 

BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Read letters from Mr. J. L. Shand with statements of 
accounts, 

Resolved :—(1) “ That Mr. Leake’s letter be acknow- 
ledged; (II) that the Committee notes the arrange- 
ment made with Messrs. Spiers & Pond, and feels 
sure that the Committee will specially see that the 
advertising of Pure Oeylon tea is thoroughly carried 
out; (III) that Mr. Leake be asked to consider the 
matter of appointing agencies in Paris for the 
sale of Ceylon tea, and to confer with Mr. Rutherford 
on the subject; (1V) that a further some of twenty- 
five pounds (£25) sterling be placed at the disposal of 
the Jondon Committee for any prosecutions advised 
uoder the Trades Marks Act.” 

t,solved:—(I) “That Mr. Shand’s letters be acknow- 
ledge’, and that he be thanked for all the trouble he 
has taken with regard to the Varis Exhibition, that the 
Committee is of opinion that, as a London Sub-Com- 
mittce is now carrying out the arrangements connected 
with the Paris Exhibition, all correspoadence had better 
come in future through the Secretary of that Com- 
mittee; (11) that the siatement of claim by the native 
servants eraployed at Glasgow and Brussels Uxhibitions 
as givenby D. Santiago in answerto memorandum o 
questions by the ecretary dated 13th May 1889 hb 


sent to Mr. J. L. Shand, and that he be informed that, 
if his account of amounts due the servanie be not re- 
ceived within two months, the amount shown in the 
statement now forwarded to him will be paid.” 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


Read letter from Mr. H. Mackenzie enclosing draft 
for £99 17s 2d, being value of 1,880 lb. of teasent down 
for sale at the Ceylon Tea Court, and intimating that 
detailed accounts of expenditure would follow by an 
early mail. Resolved :—‘‘ That Mr, Mackenzie’s letter 
with enclosure be acknowledged, and that his attention 
be drawn to his promise to forward by an early mail 
detailed accounts of expenditure.” 


CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Read (I) letters from Mr. J. Fenton Wingate with 
reference to his free distribution of samples of Oey- 
jon tea in New Zealand and transmitting a letter from 
the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
with an orderfor some 4,575 lb. of similar Oeylon tea 
read (IL) letters from Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Co., 
advising the purchase and shipment of tea in execu- 
tion of this order value R3,015°17 as per invoice. 


THE NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH SEAS EXHIBITION 1890. 


Read letters from Messrs. Kenneth 8. Begg, Robert 
Andrews, J. F. Wingate, and S. Foulkes in reference 
to the representation of Oeylon tea at this Exhibition. 
Resolved :—(1) “ That Mr. W. Watson, manager of 
the Oolonial Bank of New Zealand at Dunedin, be 
communicated with and his good offices asked to en- 
deayour to secure an efficient representation of Oeylon 
tea at the Exhibition ; (2) that a sum of three hundred © 
pounds (£300) sterling be voted for the New Zealand 
Exhibition.” 

CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY. 

Submitted letter from Mr, M. Bremer giving details 
of Mr.H. Sixtus’ plan for introducing Ceylon tea into 
Germany. Resolved :—‘‘ That the subject be referred 
to next meeting of the Standing Oommittee.”’ 


GRANT OF CEYLON TEA TO AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LLOYD’S 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Read letter from Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Co. re- 
garding the purchase and delivery of 5 boxes — 100 lb. 
Ceylon tea to the agent of the Austro-Hungarian 
Lioyd’s Steam Navigation Company. 

SHIPMENT OF CEYLON TEA PEK MR. T. €, ANDERSON To 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Read letters from Mr, T’.C. Anderson on the sub- 
ject of the shipment of tea for free distribution in 
the cities of the Argentine Republic, and enclosing 
cheque for R261°86 in payment of tea. Resolved :— 
“That a copy of Mr. Anderson’s letter be sent to 
Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Oo. for their information.” 


CEYLON TEA IN SOUTH AUSTRIAIA. 


Submitted letters from Messrs. Drammond Brothers, 
Adelaide, South Australia, asking permission to re- 
present the Planters’ Association in South Australia, 
and to advertise the fact as a means of making 
Ceylon tea keown in the colony. Resolved that con- 
sideration of this letter be postponed to a future 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN read the following letter of acknow- 
ledgment of the Oeylon tea forwarded recently for 
presentment to Her Majesty the Queen :— 

Windsor Oastle, April 22nd 

Dear Mr. Anderson,—I duly received your letter 
of the 19th, and the following day I laid the con- 
tents before the Queen, and I have now the pleasure 
of informing you that Her Maje<‘y is happy to accept 
the parcel of tea sent by ibe Planters’ Asssoci- 
ation Ceylon, and I am commanded tu express Her 
Majesty’s thanks which the Queen hopes you will 
convey to the gentlemen who have sent this offering. 
—Believe me with kind regards, yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) S. RoxBukGHE. 

The Standing Oommittee of the ‘‘ Tea Fund” then 


adjourned. 
A. PHILIP, 
Secy., Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
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IN TASMANIA: SOUTHWARD HO! 


FRUITS AND OTHER INDUSTRIES—THE RABBIT PLAGUE — 
SCARCITY OF WATER AND THE AVERAGE ANNUAL RAIN- 
FALL — THE EUCALYPTUS AND OTHER VALUABLE TIM- 
BERS—HOBART AND TASMANIAN SCENERY—ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND FLOWERS—FISHES. 

Hobart, May 7th, 1889. 

The almost perpetual sunshine here (even when 
frost oceurs at night the sun is often blazing hot by 
day) is so favourable to the production of fruit, that 
this enterprise is ‘‘ going ahead’’ in Tasmania at the 
rate which tea is doing in Ceylon. On grafted trees 
two years from the nursery, say three to four years old 
in all, fruit is obtained from apple, pear, cherry, plum, 
apricot and peach trees, while gooseberries, rasp- 
berries and strawberries thrive equally well. Such 
apples and such loads of them (even yet) on mature 
trees I never saw, and apart from the opening 
trade with Europe, all the Australian Colonies con- 
gume vast quantities of fruit. But all is not gold. 

There are the drawbacks of scarce and dear labour, 

rendering it impossible for farmers to keep their 

gardens properly weeded; the rabbits, when they can 
obtain “access to young orchards (and they some- 
times burrow under net fences) ring and kill the 
apple trees, ag the brown bugs used to treat our 
coffee trees. Then there is, in the case of apples, 
the codlin moth, for the repression of which all 
orchardists have to pay a tax of 2s per acre. There 
is a penalty on the selling of affected fruit, and so 
they and the very small apples (common this year 
in congequence of the dry season) are boiled and 
used as food for pigs. Small potatoes are used to 
feed fowls aS well. The result of competition and 
large production of fruit has been that, according 
to my good friend Mr. Forsyth, the price of apples 
has gone down since 1856, from £1 per bushel to 

33. Still the pursuit seems to pay, this and 

farming when families are able todo most of their 

own work. Herein is the value of sons and daugh- 
ters, to immigrants and settlers. Mr. Dale mentions 

Lord Dufferin’s statement to this effect to an emi- 

grant who sailed with him and who responded with 

“Right you are, sir; that’s just what I’ve been 

telling Maggie!” But in new countries men must 

be ready to turn their hands to anything; and a 

very intelligent farmer and orchard owner, a 

Tasmanian born, who owns extensive possessions 

on the hill slopes which rise from the Derwent near 

Bridgewater, came in from gathering the ‘‘ windfalls”’ 

in his orchard in order to go with us to his 

limestone quarry and well-built kiln, showing us 
also the jetty into the Derwent whence his own 
sailing boat starts frequently with loads of excellent 
hydraulic lime for Hobart. The formation generally 
along the Derwent is largely limestone, with drift 
gravel near the river. The yellowish colour of the 
limestone, I understood, and when I saw beauti- 
ful white marble-like blocks in the quarry fall, 
I never doubted that these, apparently pure car- 
bonate of lime were chosen for burning. Butno: 
the ‘ blue stone’ was selected in preference,-—not 
the volcanic formation known by that name in Victoria, 
but bluish-grey limestone which burns white, and 
with which a good deal of marl is associated. 
‘ Pree-stone,’’ white and yeliowish-brown, is abun- 
dant; and much of th. Lcuuty uf Hobart, when the 
sun is reflected from the ba ldings (as it so fre- 
quently is), is due to the large employment of this 
material in the better class of houses and the hand- 
some publicedifices. Mr. Wilson, the farmer referred 
to born in Tasmania in i820, complained, like all 
olber owners of agricultural and pasture lands, of 
the ravages of the rabbits, which deprive the sheep 
and cattle of their food, eating the grasses and 
other plants, to uproot which they scratch the soil. 


But he strongly objected to the remedy of phos- 
phorized oats, the use of which, it seems, the 
Government at one timerendered compulsory. He 
told me that the insectivorous shrike, known as 
the “magpie,” from its plumage, swallowed the 
poisoned oats and died insuch numbers that grubs 
and grasshoppers increased to an injurious extent. 
As to families doing their own work in these 
colonies, it must be remembered that the climate 
enables the mother and daughters in well-to-do 
families to perform most of the household work 
and yet preserve the refinement and the accomplish- 
ments of ladies.—I was told that turnips for 
cattle feeding do not answer well here in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of ‘‘fly,” but there ig 
compensation in the splendid mangolds which are 
grown. Noticing no clover and hay fields, but green 
corn crops in the fields and straw stacked as hay, 
IT learned on inquiry that clover and rye. grass 
do well in normally moist seasons, but that two 
dry years had rendered their cultivation impossible 
and had compelled resort to green crops and the 
drying of them as substitutes for hay. In walking 
over farms and orchards, and in going up creeks, 
gullies and slopes on the hill ranges which rise 
from the banks of the Derwent, [ was struck 
with the dryness of the surface and the pau- 
city of waterholes, the water in such holes 
being brown with mud. I believe I have previously 
mentioned in the Observer, what I was told in 
Victoria, that horses bred on the ‘‘runs” get so 
accustomed to muddy water, that earth has to be 
stirred into the pure water, when it exists, put 
into troughs for horses at inns on the roadsides. 
Water for irrigation purposes would have been 
“worth its weight in gold” to the farmers and 
agriculturists along the sides of the Derwent in the 
past two dry years. The average annual rainfall 
of Hobart is only a little over 23 inches and in 
1887 only 18 inches fell. Deep digging and the 
bringing of subterranean springs to the surface are 
the remedies, but capital and co-operation and 
machinery are necessary for this purpose. They 
will all be ultimately applied. I have been amazed 
at the enormous size of masses of timber lying on 
the wharves here, and although Hobart has been 
in existence since 1803 (six years subsequently to 
the establishment of the British in Colombo) there 
are still grand trees on the sides of the ranges 
which everywhere rise from the undulating basin and 
‘ foot-hills”? amidst which the beautiful capital is 
situated. The prevalent eucalyptus is ‘ pepper- 
mint,’ H, amygdalina, and the stems ragged with 
bark which the tree is casting off, or, more generally, 
gleaming white as polished marble, are very striking. 
This tree makes excellent firewood, the twigs, even 
when green, being good for lighting fires. Owners 
of timbered land who want it cleared for pastoral 
or agricuitural purposes, allow the timber (in the 
neighbourhood of Bridgewater, 12 miles from 
Hobart, to be cut and carted away for 1s per cart- 
load. Those who have no such object in view, 
charge 6s a load for firewood. But good coal has 
been found in many places, and supplies of this 
mineral (‘black diamonds ”’) are likely to contri- 
bute largely to the wealth of this island, so highly 
favoured by nature in beau y aud wealth. The 
climate, although it can be intensely cold at intervals 
(the heat of summer being much less than that 
experienced on the neighbouring Continent), is also, 
undoubtedly, salubrious to an exceptional degree. 
That is, if the ordinary laws of sanitation are 
observed. Had you accompanied us in our trip 
of five miles, up the lower ranges of Mount 
Wellington, to ‘‘the Bower,’ whence Hobart derives 
its water supply, you would have been struck as 
we were with the general resemblance of the hill and 
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mountain features to similar sceneryin the higher 
mountain regionsof Ceylon, The great difference is the 
paucity of streams here, such as tumble down our 
mountain sides in Ceylon. The eucalyptus, ‘‘ wattle,” 
thorny box, casuarina and cherry tree vegetation, 
was, of course, very different when seen close at 
hand, and even the tall tree-ferns which consti- 
tute ‘the Bower” and shade a long table placed 
for the convenience of picnic parties differed from 
ours, the divergence being entirely in favour of the 
lower but more gracefully curved branches and 
fronds of the Ceylon form. But I do not know 
that the balsams and nilus which form the chief 
undergrowth of our jungles must not yield the palm 
of beauty to the small flowering plants which carpet 
much of the dry forest floors here. For instance, 
there is the heath-like plant, with its lovely pink 
tubular blossoms, of which I enclose a specimen. 
There are no ericas in the flora of Tasmania, but 
this is an excellent substitute. It is known as 
“the red Epacris (Epacris impressa), and is finely 
figured in Mrs, Meredith’s charming book ‘‘ Tas- 
manian Friends and Foes: Feathered, Furred and 
Finned,” the coloured pictures in which are pro- 
duced in Marcus Ward’s best style. Still more 
beautiful than the heath-like plant is the ‘‘ Austra- 
lian fuchsia,” which, however, is no more a fuchsia 
than the other ig a heather. The native fuchsia 
is, botanically, Correa speciosa, and its drooping 
scarlet and gold flowers are truly lovely. Pretty 
also is “the native lilac,’ Zetratheca glandulosa, 
and the brown fruit of ‘‘the native pepper,” Tas- 
mania aromatica. In walking to and from ‘the 
Bower” we picked up, amongst the white daisies 
which looked very home-like, quite a number of 
“mountain berries,” closely resembling some I have 
seen in Ceylon. Mrs. Meredith has given faithful 
portraits of this ‘‘ purple berry,” Billardieria longi- 
jlora, and of the lovely ‘‘ white cluster,” Gualtheria 
hispida, with its rose-like leaves and delicate white 
petals with red centres. The stems resemble those 
of a moss rose. ‘'The blue berry,” Drymophila 
cyonacarpa, is very pretty, and so are the red, 
white and black ‘native cheuries’’ which show their 
stones outside the fruit, the only fruit of any mark 
indigenous to Australia, ‘The botanical name is 
Aristotelia peduncularis. The pictures of curious. 
shaped and richly-coloured fishes in Mrs. Meredith’s 
book are as faithful as those of the flowers and 
berries and the butterflies and mantises, green and 
brown (the latter a stick insect), which the artist 
represented as resting on them. The queerest 
fishes axe ‘‘the butterfly lobster,” Hacus pronii; 
“the pig-faced lady,” Histiopterus recurvirostris ; 
and, strangest of all, the richly coloured but 
erotesquely absurd ‘superb dragon,” Phyllopteris 


joliatus. Fish is fairly plentiful and good here, 


and at Bridgewater I saw a fine bag of mullet 

which a boy got in a few hours by the side of 

the causeway and bridge over which road and 

railway cross the Derwent. This river is as famous 

ag ever for its enormous salmon trout, but the 

existence of the true salmon in ifs waters is still 

considered ‘‘ doubtful.” 

a 

OF TEA: HOT AND COLD 
LEAVES. 

A wellknown planter writes :— 


“On trying an experiment it was found there was 
a difference between the weight of hot. tea leaves 


WEIGHT 


and cold of 2% per cent. As nearly every planter 
packs his tea hot after refiring, it may account for 
the loss of weight which takes place in Hngland, but 
why it is not discovered in Colombo puzzles me. 
Any way the matter is worth enqniring into,” 


The Planters’ Association, through Mr. W, Martin 


Leake, on one occasion instituted careful inquiries 
in regard to the weight of parchment cofice per 
bushel, and settled that question finally. It 
would be well if similar experiments were made 
by the P. A. Committee to settle the above and 
other points about tea. 
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BARK AND DRUG TRADE REPORT. 
Lonpon, May 9th. 


In our iast issue we reported the sale of some 
ANNATTO seeds, at Thursday’s drug sales, at 2d per lb. 
The accuracy of this report is denied by a firm of 
Mincing Lane brokers, who claim that the seeds were 
bought in at 4d per lb, though they might have been 
had at 2d per lb. These brokers say that they hadan 
order for annatto seeds from a large provincial customer 
and executed it at 22d per 1b, to which price their client 
upon reading THe OHf&MisT AND Drucaist’s report, de- 
murred. Now we have referred to our own catalogues of 
the auctions, and alsoto the printed lists of three different 
firms occupying different positions in the room, They all 
say that the seeds were sold at 2d per lb. But the broker 

~who offered the seed denies having soldthem. The in- 
ference, therefore, is that if theseeds were not actually 
sold the lots were treated in such a way by the presi- 
ding broker as to lead different observers, all presu- 
mably alive to what was going on, into the belief that 
a sale was made. When we pointed this out, we 
were told that brokers often do their best to mislead 
the room and to keep their prices secret. Possibly this 
is so, but the question is whether that game is worth 
the candle, or whether such an action is calculated to 
injure those who have recourse to it most of all. 

CincHona.—The public auctions on Tuesday were, 
as might have been expected, extremely heavy. They 
comprised of :— 


Packages Packages 
Ceylon bark + 2,098 of which 1,691 were sold 
Kast Indian bark... 1,623 ay 5s 
Java bark zee 170 a 170 Pe 
South American bark 55 =p 30 - 


Total ... 3,946 2 93,148 “5 

East Indian barks, from the Wynaad and Mysore 
districts, were again largely represented, and the quality 
of these barks was generally good, several parcels 
bringing prices which pointed to a sulphate of quinine 
equivalent of 4 to 6 percent, and for such parcels there 
was a good competition atfuil rates. The Ceylon barks, 
however, included a very large proportion of poor stuff. 
At the commencement of the auctions there appeared 
to be a very fair demand, but gradually this fell off, 
and towards the close of the sales only very low 
figures could be obtained, and some brokers bought in 
a rather larger proportion of theirgoods, The unit is 
generally placed slightly lower than at the preceding 
auctions, though fully as highas the average of the 
Amsterdam sales on May 2nd. 

The following are the approximate quantities pur- 
chased by the principal buyers:— 


Lb. 
Agents for the Auerbach works Bee 200,267 
Agents for the American, French, &., works 148,081 


Avents for the Brunswick works ae 136,581 
Agents forthe Frankfort o/M and Stuttgartworks 110,057 


Agents for the Mannheim & Amsterdam works 87,550 
Messrs. Howards & Sons eee ie 20,959 
Mr. Thomas Whiffen j 4,300 
Sundry druggists... 355 “9 62,857 
Total sold cod 500 770,645 

Bought in or withdrawn 03 188,944 

Total quantity catalogued 959,592 


It should be well understood that the mere weight 
of bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the 
quinine yield represented by it, firms who buy a small 
quantity of bark by weight frequently taking the richest 
lots, and vice versa. An analysis of the catalogues gives 
tho following prices for sound bark :— 
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Oryton Barx.—Original.— Yellow varieties: Spoke 
chavings, fair to good 2d to 34d; richer ditto mixed with 
chips up to 5d; chips, ordinary togood fair 14d to4$d; good 
to rich chips mixed with quill, 4d to 8d; root, 54d to 
64d. Red varieties : Thin dull to good chips, 14d to 3d; 
mixed with twigs, 1?d to 33d; shavings, 3d to43d; or- 
dinary dusty to good root, 24d to 4d. Grey and hy- 
brid varieties: Fair to good chips and shavings, 3d to 
4d per lb: Renewed.—Yellow varieties : Ordinary to 
good stem chips, 3d to 53d: chips and shavings up to 
6d. Red varieties: For chips and shavings an offer 
of $d per lb. was refused ; ordinary to fair chips, 2d 
to d4d; chips and shavings, 4d to 54d. Grey: chips 
25d per lb. 

East InpIan Barx,—Original.—Yellow varieties: 
Small to fair chips, up to 33d; fair to fine chips mixed 
with shavings, 4d to 7d; fine shavings, 94; fair but broken 
to good druggists’ quill, 54d to83d. Red varieties: Fair 
chips, 33d to 4d; twigs, 14d; root’ 3d to 384d; fair to 
good bright spoke shavings, 24d to 4d; druggists’ quill, 
ordinary broken and papery, 3d: fine old. 9d; and very 
fine heavy old, up to 1s 4d per lb. Renewed.—-Yellow 
chips: 64d to 7d; grey chips, 6d to 7d; red chips, 5d to 
73d; hybrid, 54d per lb. 

JAvA Barx.—Grey: Fine chips, 6d to 63d; fair 
chips, 3d to 34d; common twigs, 1d to 14d; root, 4d to 
6d per lb. Z 

SourH AMERICAN BARK.—Of 45 packages cultivated 
Bolivian Calisaya, 28 were sold at 7d to 84 for good 
short partly silvery quill. Hight cases bold, but very 
dark and damaged, Carthagena are held at 9d per lb. 
For two bales so-called Red bark, imported via Ham- 
burg, very ordinary colourless quality. 91 was paid 
for sound, and 23d for damaged. The shipments of 
bark from Colombo in the periods between October 
1st and April 11th have been :— 


1888-9, 1887-8. 1886-7, . 1885.6. 
Ib. Ib. lb. 1b. 
6,490,357 6,803,395 8,031,374 _ 7,929,889 


The following figures are taken from the ofticial com- 
mercial returns for April :— 


1887. 1888, 1889, 

ewt. cwt. cwt. 

Imports, April .. .. 13,3875 10,724 15,869 
» dan. l—April 380 57,612 47,331 61,077 
Exports, April... es» 14,950 10,025 9,569 
» Jan. 1l—April 30 54,747 40,031 43,845 


At the Amsterdam auctions on May 38rd the bark 
offered contained an equivalent of about 240,000 oz 
of quinine sulphate. The results of the chemical 
analyses were widely different, especially for manu- 
facturing barks, and the prices paid fluctuated a good 
deal. Druggists’ barks in long stout quills met a 
good demand, and a few cases of fine quality realised 
comparatively high prices. The richest lots were 6 
packages Ledger original stem chips; 8°37 per cent. 
Q. 5. sold at 62 cents, 8 packages ditto renewed stem 
chips; 817 per cent Q.S. sold at 64 cents, and 13 pack- 
ages ledger broken quill; 8-92 per cent Q. S. sold at 
59 to 60 cents. ‘The principal buyers, in order of their 
purchases, were :— 


Kilos. Kilos, 
Bark 8. Quinine 
The Mannheim and Amsterdam 

Factories oc res 41,820 1,371 
The Auerbach Factory ae 38,425 1,240 
Agents for the American, I'rench, 

&e,, Works es cce 47,988 1,180 
The Brunswick Factory co 14,500 662 
The Frankfort 0/M. and Stuttgart 

Factories one nee 10,300 640 
M. Paillendier, Paris noc 4,483 315 
Various other Manufacturers ... 10,081 198 


Druggists fae aa 8,278 eh 
Coca Lraves.—On Friday 4 cases (241b each) of 
very fine bright green leaves, grown on the Kelvin 
estate in Ceylon, were disposed of at auction at ls 
10d per lb., an exceptional price. There have been 
sundry small shipments from Ceylon during the last 
few years, but this we think is the heaviest one ever 
received, though the article has now been cultivated 
in the island for a good many yoars. Some five orsix 
years ago, during the rush for coca leaves, owing to 


the discovery of the anasthetic properties of 
a parcel of Oeylon leaves realised the highest price 
ever known forthe drug. ‘Twenty-five boxes (16 Jb. 
each) Java leaves wero all sold on Friiay, good green, 
but proken, leaf, at 6d per lb.; brown at 3d per lb. 

CuseEss.—Of 12 bags stalky berries, mixed colours 
and sizes, a few damaged ones sold at 22/ to 221 10s per 
cwt. Wehear from Amsterdam that 195 piculs of new 
crop cubeb berries are onthe way for that port from 
Java. The latest reports from the island coufirm the 
rumour that the crop has been a smallone, and owners 
are firm atthe high quotations of the previous season. 

QUININE.—This article has been weak since our 
last report. On Friday last 1,000 oz. in large bulk 
B.& 8. quinine sold at 1s 0d per oz. at auction, and 
since then there have been second-hand sellers at that 
price, and later in the week at 1s 03d. Today we hear 
it reported that 5,0000z. have sold on the spot at 1s 
0id peroz. The speculative German brands are quoted 
by the manufacturers at 1s 2d per oz.; Italian at 1s lid 
per oz. 

VANILLA,—Several parcels have arrived from Ceylon 
lately. In the Mauritius market, on April 10th, vanilla 
was scarce, and fine long beans were not to be had. 

EssentTraL Orts.—At auction 100 cases Citronella 
oil sold without reserve at 2d peroz. Large quantities 
of this oil continue to be exported trom Ceylon in addi- 
tion to the produce of other sources, Of Cinnamon 
bark and leat oils the export from Ceylon have thus 
far been very small this season.— Chemist and Drugyist, 


cocaine 
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A TOBACCO BOOM. 


People are beginning to talk and to speculate on 
a tobacco boom, which is to altogether put the 
recent Pahang flutter into the shade, Matters cer- 
tainly seem shaping that way, and the prices re- 
alised at Amsterdam for the first arrivals of the 
1888 Sumatra crop are certainly high, and tend to 
increase the belief. A recent report by Messrs, Van 
Prehn & Co., bankers, of the Hague, upon the 
market for Sumatra tobacco, and for tobacco com- 
panies shares, states as follows :— 

The shares of the different leading Dutch Deli and 
Langkat Tobacco companies have undergone, during 
the last three weeks, a sudden and tremendous rise, 
The official lists of the quotations on the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange show that the shares of the Amsterdam 
Deli Company stood at 360 per cent, on the 2nd inst., 
and are now at 451 per cent. The shares of the 
Arendsburg Tobacco Company, which stood at 800 per 
cent. on the 2nd instant, are now quoted at 8386 per 
cent. The shares of the Deli-Batavia Tobacco Company 
which stood at 345 per cent. on the 2nd instant, are now 
at 429 per cent. The share of the Deli Company, which 
were at 520 per cent. on the 2nd instant, stand now at 
610 per cent. The rise has been very sudden, and hag 
taken place in leaps of from 5 to 15 per cent. per day, 
The reasons for this really astonishing rise are :—(1) 
The high prices at which the first cargoes of the Deli 
tobacco from the 1888 crop were sold at public auction 
in Amsterdam (155 cents, or 2s 7d, per lb.) (2) The 
rumours which have now become a certainty, that the 
1888 crop, which will be sold in Amsterdam within the 
next six months, isa very good one; that the quanti- 
ties of tobacco yielded by the different estates are very 
large, and that the quality leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, so that very high prices may be expected for the 
tobacco which has not yetarrived, (3) That the pros- 
pects of the 1889 crop, now planted, equally promise 
to be very satisfactory. Itis goncrally believed here 
that therise will continue, and that the shares of the 
Deli tobacco companies will attain a still higher figure. 

Commenting on these facts the Financial News 
writes:—The Deli and Langkat Tobacco Company has 
several features not possessed by some of the tobacco 
companies recently. launched, inasmuch as it is not 
an experimental venture, but the enlargement of a 
going concern, There is virgin land to be brought 
under cultivation, but there are also rich fields in full 
bearing, which yield an ample revenue, and have done 
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so for many years past. In reading over the state- 
ments of the prospectus, it would seem that the 
directors show rather too much modesty, and under 
estimate, rather than over-estimate, the present posi- 
tion of the estimates. For example, they look for a 
net profit of £35,784 upon the crop of 1888, now in 
course of shipment; but they take no account of the 
fact we have dwelt upon, that, partly owing to the 
superior quality of the 18388 crop, the Amsterdam 
tabacco market has had a very sharp advance over 
the figures quoted in the prospectus. This £35,784 
ought thus to turn out not less than £50,000, which 
is a pretty good start. Again, they hardly lay suffi- 
cient stress upon the point that for the 1889 crop 
nearly a third more ground is being prepared, and 
it would not have been cut of place to frame some 
estimate of what this increased acreage would return. 
It is always well, however, to be on the safe side, 
and the very modest way in which the case is put 
inspires confidence that all the estimates will be ex- 
ceeded. The Deli and Langkat Oompany is very 
different from, and offers a much safer and probably 
more lucrative investment than, some of the Borneo 
companies, which may have to buy their experience, 
and buy it dearly.—L, g§ C. Express, May 10th. 


> 


“ Qononas” anp ‘*Concou”’ Tras.—We call 
attention to the cheery letter of ‘‘Sabaragamuwa”’ 
with its practical advice to his brother planters 
about turning out a proportion of Oolongs and 
even of Congou tea. As regards a ‘‘ proportion ”’ 
we give our hearty support to the proposal and 
would only suggest to ‘“‘Sabaragamuwa” now to 
give a few plain instructions for the benefit of 
his brethren in respect of Oolongs’ preparation. 

Correzr ApuLTERATION.—It would have been 
observed from the discussion in Parliament we 
reproduced yesterday, that Mr. Labouchere--of all 
men—is interesting himself in this question. The 
hon’ble gentleman was referred by Mr. Goschen 
to the President of the Board of Trade, Sir Michael 
Beach. Ifthe Editor of Truth were to commence 
a crusade in his columns against ‘ coffee adultera- 
tion,’ there would be some hope of reform, for 
difficulties have never been raised on the Conserva- 
tive but on the Liberal side, as regards the in- 
troduction of anti-adulteration regulations for coffee 
and other food products. 

Bic on Mepium Breaxs or Tra: Morn 
Mysterirs oF THE TrApE.—We did think that if 
there was one thing more than another clearly 
settled, it was that the bigger the breaks of tea 
sent forward from Ceylon to Mincing Lane, the 
better for the planters—that big breaks were certain 
to be fully competed for, while the smaller ones 
were liable to be neglected. But we have lately 
had two cases mentioned in our presence, in one 
of which the accepted idea certainly receives a 
rude shock. A recent mail brought a complaint 
from a London proprietor of two shipments of his 
tea made rather closely together, not having been 
dealt with on this side as one, so securing a really 
good big ‘‘break’’ and probably a better price. In 
the other instance, an estate Manager lately received 
instructions in quite an opposite direction: his 
last shipment formed too large a break and in 
future the London agents would prefer to have a 
similar quantity divided into two breaks, as likely 
to secure competition from a larger number of 
buyers. Now which is right of these London pro- 
prietors or agents of estates? Perhaps there is a 
jimit beyond which it is not safe to go as shut- 
ting out competition. What indeed may be gaid 
to be the limits both minimum and maximum, 
and what would be considered in Mincing Lane as 
the model break of Ceylon tea, securing the greatest 
amount of competition, are questions it might be 
useful to have answered at this time, 


Train Guascow.—It would appear that Mr. T. 
J. Lipton, the well-known provision merchant, 
intends making a new departure, as on Thursday 
33 heavily laden lorries with boxes of tea were 
driven through the chief thoroughfares of Glasgow. 
The tea was labelled ‘‘for Lipton, from the tea 
gardens.’”— Home paper. 

A very chota profit was made last year by the 
Chota Nagpore Tea Co. It plucked 52,396 Ib. of 
tea, and sold it at a price that averaged an advance 
of 54 annas on the price realised in 1887, and it 
reduced working expenditure, yet, ‘tit has only 
just been possible to make the income cover the 
outlay, and the surplus on the season was only 
R12.0 3.”—Madras Mail, May 20th. 

New AND Orp. Propucrs.—Though Mr. 
Holloway does not give a very cheering account of 
his experience in cotton, it is satisfactory to see 
that he has by no means lost faith in new as well 
as old products. As for the cotton sample he 
sends, it seems to consist a good deal of kapok 
(the tree cotton only useful for stuffing), but can 
this appearance be due to the damage sustained? 
The vest appears to be from the ‘‘kapu,’’ otherwise 
called Kidney or Peruvian tree, and is of good 
quality and colour, valued at 20 cents per lb. and 
upwards. 

Trea in France.—An extract given elsewhere 
goes to show that the Consumption of Tea in 
France, though still a very small factor compara- 
tively, has of late years, been steadily increasing. 
Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton only showed about 
500,000 lb. of tea as exported from Great Britain 
to France, the total consumption per head being 
given at 0:03 lb., or about 1,140,000 lb. ; and to this 
approximate very closely the figures given by the 
authority under notice, the kilogram being taken 
at 2 1-5th not at 2lb. as the H. & C. Mail 
has it. Let us hope as one result of the Paris 
Exhibition and other efforts now making, that 
France may henceforward go on doubling her 
consumption every year! 

Tue Bupeet anD CorrEr Aanp THA.—Says an 
editorial writer in the very cleverly conducted new 
journal, the Scots Observer, in reviewing Mr. Go- 
schen’s Budget :— 

There is always a certain charm about the most pro- 
saic Budget. It throws a searching light upon the ten- 
dency of social habits. Mr. Goschen does not forget the 
human interest of his figures. He complains bitterly of 
the stationary quality of coffee. It may be suggested 
with all humility, as one reason of this, that but 
few people know how to make coffee, or indeed, 
will take any trouble to have it fresh and good, 
No wonder the reputation of coffee suffers. when it is 
identified with the sickening black mixtures which are 
served up in this land ‘ of sixty religions and only one 
sauce.’ So also with tea: the revenue from tea is slug- 
gish. Itisour duty tohope it may remain so, while tea 
is a decoction of taunic acid which is as bad for society 
as ‘blue ruin’ or Zola’s novels. It may also be sug- 
gested that afew prosecutions for the adulteration of 
tea. might have a wholesome effect on the revenue. 
Again, Mr. Goschen seeks to explain the falling-off in 
wines by the use of the harmless necessary cigarette 
immediately after dinner. This is scarcely consistent 
with the disappointing character of the duty on tobacco, 
although the Chaucellor professes to have discovered 
the introduction of a weed which takes much longer to 
smoke, and therefore produces less to the revenue, 
There is no doubt an extraordinary decline in the drink- 
ing power of the United Kingdom. If it is necessary 
in the interests of the revenue to remove all obstacles 
to free drinking, why not have a little simple Bill to 
permit A to prevent B from having a cigarette? The 
one idea is just as reasonable as the other. 

We must send the editor a little information about 
the properties of Ceylon teas and how by proper 
infusion the tannin may be dispensed with. 
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TEA PROSPECTS. 


We are pleased to learn that telegraphic intelli- 
gence from ‘‘the Lane”’ this forenoon is of a more 
reassuring character, reporting slightly better prices, 
while the opinion is current that we may have 
perhaps touched the lowest rates for Ceylon teas 
forsome weeks at least. Therelative cheapness of our 
teas this season, however, is likely to prove a 
blessing in disguise to the producers if, both in 
the United Kingdom and throughout Australasia, 
it lead to the mass of consumers getting supplies 
of really pure Ceylon teas. For, although, in 
the mother-country especially, the number of Ceylon 
Agencies has been multiplied exceedingly, while 


the Adulteration Act has deterred many of the first- 
class blending Houses from mixing the teas of 
different countries; yet there is no doubt a large 
quantity still of very inferior stuff palmed off as 
Ceylon tea that never came from this island. Assam 
and China imports chiefly make up such blends 
with a very little of Ceylon tea added. In one case 
we are told of a distributing company which 
has been sending out four or five tons a week of 
such teas and they are sold under most glowing 
descriptions as ‘aromatic’ (from the ‘lovely island’ 
of spices doubtless!), as luscious and yet as suited 
to weak digestions. Now, it is very certain 
that the comparative cheapness of sound, pure 
Ceylon teas will greatly affect this blending busi- 
ness and lead to the MHnglish (and we trust 
Australian) public being supplied much more freely 
with the real article at the prices they have hitherto 
paid for inferior blends. Again, with our Pekoe 
Souchongs falling to about 7d, we might expect 
China buyers to be very chary at this critical time, of 
indulging in business with a free hand. The relative 
cheapness of our teas ought to act as a ‘‘ sore discour- 
agement” of investment in the millions of lb. of China 
tea which are now doubtless offering at the shipping 
ports. It is too soon, however, to judge of this. 
In the face of the good reports on the bulk of Ceylon 
teas arriving home, recently recorded, it is somewhat 
surprising toreceivesuch a noteas the following from 
a London-Ceylon resident (not in tea however) :— 
*«' Some years ago I wrote very strongly about in- 
ferior teas and suggested using them as fuel for driers 
rather than sending to London. The ‘ Kd.O0. O. said 
I was sarcastic, but 1 am sorry my forecasts as to prices 
were not far wrong. I hope better prices may soon be 
got, but the quantity you are sending is enormous.” 
But has our friend fault to find with the quality 
of the bulk of our teas? Let him look at the 
brokers’ reports for several weekly mails up to 10th 
May. Nevertheless we are free to admit that from 
the want of adequate accommodation, especially 
in withering room, and _ sufficient machinery, 
there is the yveal danger on many _ estates 
which may get a rush of leaf, of the poor Superin- 
tendent, do what he may, being unable to 
turn out a decent tea. What is a planter to 
do in wet weather with leaf covering his withering 
shelves two, three or four times the proper depth and 
no other provisionavailable? So in respect of inade- 
quate means of rolling and drying. We trust as one 
result of the check in prices, to see greater readiness 
on the part of those responsible for adjacent plan- 
tations, to try and coalesce so ag to have one 
thoroughly well-equipped convenient factory for three 
or four estates. The money frittered away in trying 
in vain to dojustice to each separatly would probably 
more than suflice for one central adequate factory. 
One further point has reference to the extent 
to which tea brokers and dealers not only in 
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Melbourne and Sydney but in London, are in- 
terested in the maintenance of the China tea 
trade. Again, the extent to which gentlemen of 
the Lane and large tea dealers generally, figure 
as shareholders and directors in Indian Tea Com- 
panies has been made the subject of remark. 
No doubt there are vested interests of a very 
important character not likely to view with favour 
the steady adyance in consumption of our teas, 
but we have no foar of. justice not being done to 
all produce on its merits in the Mincing Lane 
public auction rooms, and none whatever of 
Ceylon tea not holding its own against all-comers in 
the keen competitive race which may now be said to 
be fully developed. 
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‘AN ENGLISH RUBY COMPANY FOR BURMA 


—WHY NOT A LONDON GEM COMPANY 


FOR CEYLON ?—No. III. 

MR. STREETER’S MONOPOLY OF THE BURMA RUBY MINES 
—REGULATIONS FOR AUCTION SALE OF. RUBINS—THE 
GEMMING DISTRICT OF BURMA—PROSPECTS OF A GEM 
INDUSTRY IN CEYLON. 

When discussing the possibility of developing 
the mining resources of Ceylon and contrasting the 
claims for support of a Company for that purpose 
with those of the recently formed Burma Ruby 
Mine Company, those who oppose the former lay 
very great stress upon the ‘solid advantage” 
the latter possesses in having ‘ obtained a guar- 
anteed monopoly of the produce of the ruby mines,” 

Considerable misapprehension appears to have 
arisen in regard to this ‘“‘monopoly ” which has 
Streeter by the Indian 
Government. The general reading of the term 
monopoly in this concession seems to be, the sole 
and exclusive right to search for rubies in Upper 
Burma—thus barring all other persons and Com. 
panies from doing ‘so. Nothing however, could be 
more erroneous than this idea—nor could any other 
reading of the term be possibly more misleading 
to the public, 

The ruby mine district as marked upon the 
Government plans, ig .a very small part of the 
country, covering an area of about sixty square 
miles, which the King of Mandalay reserved for his 
own use, and over which the British Government, 
in assuming King Theebaw’s throne and rights, holds 
the same reservation. Of this little district a moiety 
has been conceded to Streeter for a term of years. 
But the monopoly of that thirty square miles is 
not a monopoly. signifying that Mr. Streeter 
alone and the Company’s employees have the ex- 
clusive right to search for gems over the whola 
district. A little consideration will surely be sufti- 
cient to shew that no ordinarily constituted Com- 
pany could possibly undertake to thoroughly turn 
over thirty square miles of country, delving to 
depths of 30—50—even 100 feet and examining every 
cubic foot of soil as will have to be dona 
when the Company gets to work. From an engineer- 
ing point of view such an operation is by no 
means an impossibility, but so gigantic an under- 
taking would have to be taken in hand by a 
colossal Company something on the scale of that 
of the Panama Canal. Messrs. Streeter entertain 
no such wild ideas, but have sent up washing machi. 
nery with which no doubt a very considerable 
amount of work will be done during the term of the 
so-called monopoly. But other parties are allowed 
to work in the ruby mine district, on condition 
that all the rubies they find are to be offered 
for sale to Mr. Streeter’s agent, who, if he elects 
Should this 
offer be accepted—the transaction is closed by the 
Government taking one-third of the purchase 
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money, and Mr. Streeter finds himself in 
possession of the gems for which he has 
paid the current market value. But in case 
Mr. Streeter’s agent does not elect to make 


any offer, or in case the offer he makes for the 
gems is deemed unsatisfactory by the seller, they 
are handed over to the local authorities for 
auction sale, at which the agent has a right to 
bid like any other person. This thenis the nature 
of the much-vaunted guaranteed monopoly. Mr. 
Streeter, no doubt in consideration for the sum paid 
for the concession, has a right to all gems he 
mines for himself, but has to pay for all other 
stones found in the ruby mine district, and pay 
too the highest current rate in the local market. 
Lest there should any doubt arise as to this reading 
of the term, monopoly here is an advertisement, one 
of a regular series, appearing in the Mandalay Herald 
of 27th April last, after the mining machinery had 
gone forward from Mandalay :— 
AUCTION SALE OF RUBIES. 

An auction sale of Rubies will be held at the Ruby Mart 
(Mandalay Treasury) on Saturday the 18th May 1889, at 1 p.m, 

The stones which consists of rough stones from the Ruby 
Mines and stones rough and cyt which have been confiscated 
under the Ruby Regulation, will be put up to auction in 
114 separate lots, more or less, on which have been. fixed 
upset prices aggregating about R20,600. A duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem, is payable on purchase. 

The sale will be conducted under the provisions of the 
Ruby Regulation, published in the Burma Gazette of the 
Ist October 1887. 

A copy of the Ruby Regulation Rules, in English and 
Burmese, will be furnished to intending purchasers on applica- 
tion at the office of the Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay. 

By rule 14 a license is required to buy and sell rubies, 
and by rule 18, only the holder of such license can buy 
stones at the Ruby Mart. 

Such license will run for one year from the date of issue: 
the fee payable being R10. 

Applications for licenses should be made on a Court Fee 
Stamp of eight annas to the Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay, 
from whom all further information can be obtained. 

The rubies will be exhibited at the Treasury on Saturdays 
between the hours of 1 and 3 p.m, 

C. B. CooKE, Major, Deputy Comiissioner. 

Mandalay, 16th April 1889. 


It will be here seen thatthe 114 separate lots of 
rubies exposed for sale are ‘rough stones from the 
yuby mines,’ and stones rough and cut which 
have been confiscated under the Ruby Regulation, and 
for the purchase of these gems Mr. Streeter stands 
in no better position than if no such thing as a 
monopoly had been conceded him. So much for 
the monopoly of which such capital has been made, 
and which obtains only in respect to a small dot, 
as it were, on the immense gem-producing area 
of Upper Burma, an area comprising thousands 
and thousands of square miles, over which the 
Government do not pretend even to havea claim 
any more than King Theebaw had. Over this im- 
mense gem-producing country there is room for 
innumerable Companies and private parties who, 
making their own arrangements with the native 
chiefs and land owners, will probably stand on a 
better footing than Streeter’s Company and its 
guaranteed monopoly. As a proof of the Government 
having no claim on the lands of the native chiefs 
may be adduced the fact that the present line of 
road to the ruby mines was made by special arrange- 
ment with a native headman, the tract of country 
through which the road runs having been given in 
exchange for another, and about which there is 
now considerable irritation, as the Government 
have discovered they have taken the least convenient 
route and wish to resume possession of what had 
been given in exchange. 

Perhaps it may be urged that these statements 
in reference to a large gem-producing area are not 
supported by corroborative testimony, and the 
question may be asked from what source comes 
the information from which they are made, 
Apart from the general testimony of the residents 


of the country, special opportunity was afforded by 
the company and friendship of a well-known European, 
whose residence of over 30 years’ duration in India 
and Burma has been devoted to the trade in gems, 
and who accompanied by two Indian native experts 
has lately made it his business to obtain a thorough 
insight into the jewel resources of Upper Burma. 
Introduction was thus afforded to other sources of 
information amongst influential and intelligent 
natives, whose lives had been spent in the country 
and who were conversant with the doings of the late 
king. Besides these there was available information 
from the Europeans (Italians principally) who were 
in the service of Theebaw. In addition to all this, 
practical proof was afforded when joining a party 
of Kuropeans in some petty trading transactions at 
a small settlement of the Hill Shan tribes—some 
three hundred miles away from the ruby mine 
district. When the confidence of these hillmen had 
in some measure been secured, inquiry was quietly 
made for rubies. In the course of two or three days 
such a number of these gems were offered for gale 
as would make anyone who had inyested deeply in 
Mr. Streeter’s Company open his eyes with astonish- 
ment and dismay, Rough of course most of them 
were, many imperfect, and some probably set up 
with an artificial backing of colour, but rubies and 
sapphires they were—according to the experts of 
the party—and many of them of considerable size, 
There can exist no reasonable doubt that there is a 
vast tract of gem bearing country in Upper Burma 
and probably in Lower Burma also, and the sole 
advantage—if such it prove—gained by Mr. Streeter’s 
Company is the protection of the British Govern- 
ment in a locality where the industry has already 
been carried on for some years past. With this 
exception any other Company, or any private 
party, has an equal chance of success with the 
famous Burma Ruby Mining Company. 

It is said no such monopoly can be obtained from 
the Government of Ceylon, and in reply no such 
monopoly is wanted—nor cared for, nor would it be of 
any advantage if it could be obtained. If any particular 
tract of Crown land should be considered desirable 
it canbe applied for and purchased in the usual 
way, but there are thousands of acres of gem land 
in the hands of private individuals, both European 
and native, for which absolute purchase could be 
arranged, or for which leases could be obtained ; 
and in the gemming districts there are immense 
properties belonging to Buddhist and Dewala 
temples, which the present holders would be eager 
to lease for a lengthened term of years. What then 
would be the advantage of a Government guaranteed 
monopoly in Ceylon? Another objection put for- 
ward to the formation of a Oompany for Ceylon is 
that ‘‘ the results to the existing industry are very 
variable and ¢ ely dependent for success or 
otherwise on mere suck.” This is an objection that 
holds good in almost every mining yenture in the 
world, but affects such an industry in Ceylon less 
probably than in any other country. True it is 
that the existing industry must necessarily be 
uncertain in its results—as it merely consists in 
pricking littie holes in the surface of the land just 
as fancy dictates. But knowing the results of such 
desultory search—we may form some-definite idea of 
what may be done by systematic mining and wash- 
ing after the land has been thoroughly prospected 
by competent persons, thereby making assurances 
doubly sure. Still another objection put forward 
is, ‘‘ past experience shows” that gems were sold 
in Ceylon as the rule at about the prices—certainly 
not much below their current value in the London 
market. Without waiting to question the correctness 
of this assertion,--it may be pointed out that a 
local market is always the grand desideratum by 
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producers of every article of commerce. If the 
gems can be sold on the spot for the equivalent 
of their value in London it would be very advan- 
tageous indeed for the Company, and add immensely 
to the profits of the concern. It would be difficult 
to conceive anything which could be less of an 
objection than this idea of prices obtainable on 
the spot, equalling those in London. Again costly 
European supervision would have to be exercised 
over the miners working in detached pits, ‘‘ there 
can be no mining in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term such as could admit of the workmen 
being closely observed and searched as they left 
work.” Perhaps this is the most extraordinary of 
all the absurd reasons given why a Company 
should not be formed for Ceylon. There is no 
imaginable reason why ‘there esn be no mining 
in Ceylon in the ordinary acceptation of the term,”’ 
Surely the writer is not serious in thus insinuating 
the deduction that a Company would be content to 
go pricking little holes here and there in the sur- 
face of the country and imitating the natives in 
their petty endeavours to find a royal road to 
fortune. No man in his sober senses could sup- 
pose that any Company of Europeans would be 
content to operate on such a petty scale. ‘‘ Min- 
ing in the ordinary acceptation of the term’’ would 
be the object of such a Oompany and the whole 
bulk of gem bearing land would be turned over 
and washed and made to yield the whole of its 
store of precious stones, which would be dealt with 
locally or in the Huropean markets accordingly as 
circumstances dictated. The supposition of a Com- 
pany imitating the existing mode of native working 
is too absurd to merit further comment. 

The final objection made by the writer (whose 
remarks are under comment) only serves to show 
how entirely ignorant of the country he must be. 
He says: ‘‘Gems in Ceylon are not found in parti- 
cular veins admitting of organized working. The 
precious stones of that island are various in 
character and are scattered in a very diffused 
manner, so that no parallel could be established 
between the ruby yielding strata of Burma and 
the gem pits of Ceylon.’ Now, asa matter of fact, 
there ave well-known and well-defined gem produ- 
cing strata in the gemming districts of Ceylon,— 
strata into which all these ‘detached pits are 
sunk,’’ and which it has been ascertained in many 
places run high up over the hills at great distances 
from any stream bed of the present day. It would 
have been quite correct had it been asserted that 
in addition to well-defined strata producing gems— 
there are numerous precious stones scattered: ina 
very diffused manner over avery great portion of 
the island. To those who are at all conversant 
with gemming operations in the island,—these 
strata are well-known as ‘‘Illan,’—and for those 
whose lot has precluded a practical acquaintance 
with the subject, the work entitled ‘‘ Gold, Gems, and 
Pearls, in Ceylon and Southern India,” will afford 
a very great deal of useful information. 

By way of establishing a parallel between the 
ruby-yielding strata of Burma and Ceylon : Emerson 
Tennent’s ‘‘ Ceylon ” has the following statement:— 
“The most remarkable of these gem-bearing 
deposits is the flat country round Balangoda, south- 
east of Ratnapura; but almost every valley in 
communication with the rocks of the higher ranges 
contains stones of more or less value, and the beds 
of the rivers flowing southward from the mountain 
chain are so rich in comminuted fragments of 
rubies, sapphires, and garnets, that their sands in 
some places are used by lapidaries in polishing 
the softer stones, and in sawing the elephants’ 
grinders into plates.” 

Mr, Baker (now Sir Samuel Baker) thus describes 


the sands of the Menikganga (jewel-river) near 
the ruins of Magama in the south-eastern extremity 
of the island :—‘‘ The sand was composed of mica, 
quartz, sapphire, ruby, and jacinthe ; but the large 
proportion of ruby sand was so extraordinary that 
it seemed to rival Sinbad’s story of the vale of 


gems. The whole of this was valueless, but the 
appearance of the sand was very inviting, as the 
shallow stream in rippling over it magnified the 
tiny gems intostones of some magnitude. I passed 
an hour in vainly searching for a ruby worth 
collecting, but the largest did not exceed the 
size of a mustard seed.’’ 

Now perhaps it will be said “this surely goeg 
against the argument that gems of value are 
found in abundance in Ceylon ;” yet ‘‘ Mr. Streeter 
in denying the adverse criticisms passed upon 
the ruby mines venture, says as an example of 
the productiveness of the property, a ton of gravel 
which recently arrive in England from the mines, 
produced 1,800 carats of ruvies, valued from a 
farthing each upward.’ This may mean a great 
deal,—or it may mean next to nothing at all. If 
it means a great deal we may be sure a very great 
deal more would have been said about it, and the 
enormous value of the outturn commented upon 
in glowing terms. But as the statement now stands, 
without further explanation, it really hasno mean- 
ing whatever, no useful or definite deduction can 
be drawn from it, at any rate by the uninitiated 
in such matters, If any large proportion of this 
ruby gravel from Burma igs now worth only a 
miserable farthing each, it is evident a very few 
more tons of it will reduce its value to that of 
the valueless ruby sand of the Menikganga. It 
may vcry reasonably be deduced that if such an 
evasive statement—as quoted above—is put forward 
by way of proof of the productiveness of the ruby 
mines, there must in reality be an alarming 
absence of some more tangible and convincing proof 
such as the shareholders are now beginning to 
demand. 

Some of the objections to which allusion has been 
made are really almost puerile, and if nothing more 
solid can be urged in opposition to a Company 
such as is proposed for Ceylon, there should be no 
difficulty whatever in its formation, nor is there 
reason to doubt that one or more of such ventures 
will be put before the public before the year has 
gone by—ventures which contain every possible 
element of success. 


——<$<———— 


LOCAL BUILDING MATERIAL :—TILES : 
A NEW INDUSTRY IN ITALIAN TILES ? 


We all recollect the agunies of Mr. John Briggs, 
so graphically depicted by the inimitable John Leech 
in his series of ‘Domestic Miseries’ which 
appeared in Punch, over the ‘loose slate,’ but it 
may well be doubted it the troubles of that re- 
presentative British householder could be weightier 
than those of the resident of Ceylon who may be 
unhappy enough during the height of the monsoon 
rains to find that the crows in their gambols, or 
any other of many possible causes, have produced 
a broken tile on the roof of his residence. Hven 
the army of artificers and labourers, with their 
giant ladders and other gear, which figure in John 
Leech’s sketch, can hardly surpass in capacity 
for annoyance and for the creation of dirt the 
coolies who, owing to the peculiar method in vogue 
among us of covering in our bungalows, have to 
remove a hundred or more of tiles to come to the 
single offending individual among them; and it 
is because he has a keen persenal sense of the 
gravity of such annoyance and its results, that a 
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friend desires us to ask why, in the name of common- 
sense, with the many alternative methods which 
seem open to local use, a stern conservatism should 
still compel us to the incurrence of so much worry ! 

The old half-round tile—it is pointed out—is about 
as crudea material for roofing purposes as can well 
be imagined. Even presuming that it is of good 
quality as to the clay used in ils preparation, and 
sufficiently burned—two presumptions which can, 
unhappily, rarely be made with confidence—its use 
is attended with risks which may at any 
moment nullify reliance upon it. The gambolling 
of our over-friendly crows, the falling of a giant 
leaf from any of the palms which overshadow 
our dwellings, and a variety of other possibilities, 
may at any moment undo the anticipated result 
to excellence of quality and careful placing in 
position. To this risk must be added other 
considerations which appear to render some 
innovation on established practice desirable. The 
exceptional weight of these half-round tiles, when 
laid with the lavishness as to number which 
can alone insure a tolerably watertight roof over 
our heads, is regarded as one of the prime factors 
of the high cost of domestic building among 
ug. As the result of this great weight the 
framing of the roofs, even of those as low as 12 
or 15 feet in span, has to be of a rather ex- 


pensive kind. Few of the local woods in use 
as rafters can bear that weight unless by the 
provision of framed trusses. Palmyra is, per- 


haps, the only timber that might be trusted to 
do so, and that scarcely for spans in excess 
of 15 feet, which is assigning a narrow limit of 
width for most of our domestic living rooms. As with 
the roofs so with the walls. These latter are almost 
invariably sheltered from the sun by verandahs ; 
and were it not for the great and unnecessary 
weight they have to carry, it is supposed that 
fourteen or even nine inch walling might be used 
where it is now customary to build eighteen inch 
or even two foot walls. Then the slope to he 
given to the roofs to secure free flow of water 
is said to be in excess of what would be required 
for some more scientific method of covering, ren- 
dering necessary a greater length of rafter than 
would otherwise be required. Altogether, if the 
whole of these several points are taken into con- 
sideration, it would appear that some considerable 
cost is involved by the use of these halfround 
tiles beyond what would have to be incurred under 
other conditions. Local house rent may conse- 
quently be said to be in excess of what it need be, 
were the oldfashioned tiles superseded by some more 
suitable form of covering. : 
Shingles such as are largely used upcountry are 
scarcely fitted for general adoption, and thatching 
of any kind, results in annoyances peculiar to itself, 
while zine or iron sheeting must be prohibitory 
owing to the heat of our tropical sun. Therefore 
although all of these materials are possessed of 
the one desirable clement of lightness, we can 
scarcely recommend that any of them should 
supersede our present system. Slates, it seems, 
would be too costly, as regards first outlay to be 
taken into general use; though we should like to 
see this matter examined a little more closely in 
the light of the figures we quoted for Monghyr slates 
the other day. It is not unlikely it would be 
found that with slates thu reduction in weight 
would enable houges so covered to be built with 
a saying of other material which would probably 
fully counterbalance the excess of first outlay. 


Gut if is to improvement in dealing with 
material locally obteinible that our friend 
conceives we should look to relieve us from 
the paing and penalties at present incurred. 


In European practice there is quite an in- 
finite variety in the form of tiles made, not one of 
which has been, we believe, adopted in Ceylon, and 
there is scarcely a single type which has come 
under notice which does not seem possessed 
of advantages over the local half-round tile. 
But all of these, we are told by an expert, demand 
more Gare in manufacture than our local tile. Well, 
why should not that extra care be given? The 
tiles in common use in Italy, which have a con- 
siderable flat surface with a roll for the jointing, 
form a perfectly efficient roof, look well, and are 
so hung by pins to the laths—or reepers as they 
are locally called—that they cannot shift; while 
they can be used so sparingly that the weight 
of a covering of them can be scarcely half that 
of our usual method. On the whol, therefore, 
we are inclined to recommend that machinery 
be used for their production, as high quality 
of manufacture would be thereby attained; and 
it is believed that the enterprising individual 
who would import such machinery and sei to 
work to make the Italian tiles on a _ sufficiently 
large scale would soon find his outlay well 
repaid by their large use. Whether this sug- 
gestion for a remedy to the present state of things 
is the best that can be offered we do not pretend 
to say; but it does seem that there is room for 
improved methods of covering our houses. 
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BALLADE OF THE TEA SEASON. 


SUNG BY A WEARY CHAASZEE. 
The willow blossom, white as snow 
Drifts gently on the summer breeze, 
Along the Bund swift brokers go 
Glad with expectancy of fees ; 

The weary coolie rests and sees 
The sunlight on the river chased, 
Soft comes the hum of laden bees— 
Ah! I have many teas to taste! 
Oh, merry May! ’t weresweet, I trow, 
To lie beneath the spreiding trees 
Where daffodils and daisies grow, 
To restand dream in perfect ease. 
Alas, forme are none of these, 
Around me is the noise and haste 
Of brokers’ haggle, weighers’ squeeze— 
Ab! I have many teas to taste! 
Here in my tearoom damp and low 
I dream of sunny verdant leas, 
And sadly wander to and fro 
Between long tables strewn with teas ; 
Soon riverborne towards the seas 
The fleetest steamers will have raced, 
And things will slacken, by degrees, 
But—I have many teas to taste ! 
Envoy. 
Madame ! when first the season’s teas 
Your dainty table shall have graced, 
Think of the miserable Chaaszees 
Who stillhave many teas to taste ! 
Hankow, 6th May. 
—N.-C. Herald. 


—_s ip 


SOMETHING LIKE A WINDSTORM. 


The Jndian Planters’ Gazette to hand today has 
the following report of a storm such as is very rarely 
indeed parallelled in Ceylon :— 

** North Luckimpore, 11th May.--A tremendous 
storm of wind and rain passed over Harmatti tea gar- 
den on the afternoon of the lst instant extending in 
width about two miles, levelliig and breaking a 
large number of forest trees- Throughout the ygar- 
den only two trees weathered the storm, the others 
were all uprooted doing great damage to the tea, the 
corrugated iron was blown off half the tea houses 
and half the leaf withering houses, the iron twisted 
and in some instances carried away about 100 yards, 
the walls of the godown blown down and some 13 
coolie houses levelled to the ground, while most of 
the coolie houses were more or less damaged; the 
rain was blown right through the Bungalow. The 
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storm did not last more than ten minutes and gave 
no warning whatever of itscoming. Fortunately, no 
lives were lost. A storm of this kindis bad enough 
at any time, but particularly so at this season of the 
year when all was inreadiness for the manufacturing 
season. The manager consoled himself that the forest 
trees in the garden could not again be uprooted and put 
on a large force of men to clear away the trees from 
the tea, and’all other available men hands put on to 
repair the damage to the various buildings. Young 
shoots, two feet in length were broken right off at 
the axles by the wind, besides a large number of 
smaller ones. We have had only one storm ap- 
proaching this during the last 25 years, it was accom. 
panied with hail; luckily the storm of the 1st instant 
was not.” 
HO 
THA. 


“ China,” says Barclay’s Complete and Universal 
Dictionary published just eighty years ago, ‘is the 
only country from whence teas are imported.’ It 
would be well for foreign residents in China, and 
for the owners of steamers trading to China, if 
this were still true. Unfortunately the truth of 
this statement has, in the last few years, been 
becoming fine by degrees and beautifully less, and 
soon the compiler of the encyclopedia of the 
period, for we cannot now compress complete 
and universal knowledge into a one-volume dictionary, 
will have to write that China, the original home 
of the leaf, is one of the few Asiatic countries from 
whence no teas are imported into Hngland, India, 
Ceylon and Java now have circulars to them- 
selves in Mincing Lane, which are enlivened 


by occasional depreciatory references to this effete 


empire; even the Malay Peninsula is beginning to 
grow tea, and the cruelty thereof especially is that 
it is Chinese who are adding this one to the wounds 
from which their native country’s once leading 
trade is expiring. China may well say to her unfilial 
children :— 

“That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Who, on the shaft that made him die, 

Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 
For it is by not following Chinese methods of pre- 
paration that India and Ceylon have become such 
fatal competitors to China. They cannot even be 
accused of stealing their seed from China, except 
in part :it was the discovery of the tea plant growing 
wild in Assam that first turned the thoughts of English- 
men in India to the possibility of cultivating 
tea there; a possibility which has grown so rapidly 
into. so lucrative and magnificent an actuality. 
Not that the China trade is dying without friends 
at home, who still profess to hope that.a recovery 
is possible. We read in a recent circular of 
Messrs. J. C. Sillar & Co. that their remarks 
about Indian teas are having an effectin England, 
“and sooner or later, the popular taste will under- 
go a change regarding them.” And 
with a feeling of disgust that the British taste 
should be so vitiated, that ‘other nations are 
not so stupid as poor John Bull, to mistake the 
muddy, mucilagenous appearance of the liquor 
of Indian teas for strength.” It is pleasant to see 
such old China hands as the Sillars still trying to 
defend our trade ; but there is toomuch reason to 
fear that it is a forlorn bop». The doctors in 
China have consulted over the case of the mori- 
bund, and their proposed cures have been duly 
collected and published by Sir Robert Hart; but 
the Inspector-General of Customs himself sees 
little chance of their prescriptions being followed, 
in fact the measures he recommends as practicable 
would hardly do more than skin and film the 
lucer o’er. 

Yet noone who saw the flight of tea-swallows 


they add, | 


passing through, Shanghai on their way to Hankow 
this Spring would believe that they were going up to 
an exhausted field. Itigs true that they were all full 
of sinister prognostications. Year by year, as unim- 
peachable statistics prove, the consumption-of China 
tea is falling off at home, and on the other hand 
the first crop of Hankow tea is to be a very large 
one. It has been said—and the same has been 
said no doubt in other trades—that in the tea 
trade you should collect all the information from 
figures or otherwise that you can deduce therefrom 
the wisest course, and then take the opposite. Is 
this the maxim that tea buyers are going to follow? 
The finest tea by first steamer, say the experts at 
home, should not cost over sixteen pence a pound; 
and already we hear that six pence a pound more 
than this has been paid. That, it is explained, 
is only an isolated purchase; the buyer wants a 
small parcel to catch the mail. Unfortunately, 
these isolated purchases set the note to which 
the teamen tune; and with a hundred buyers, 
English and Russian, eager to melt their credits, 
the teamen’s scale is aptto prevail. Messrs. J.C. 
Sillar & Co. are not the only people who see signs 
—though possibly the wish has too large a 


share in the paternity of the thought—that 
the English taste is backing to China teas; 
and buyers who are conscious that they 


have paid too much and that the tea is going 
forward too fast will perhaps solace themselves 
with this hope. To them we may recall the 
warning of, among others, Messrs. George White 
& Co., who estimate the total requirements at 
home this season at 225,000,000 lb., of which 
India is to furnish 100,000,000 and Ceylon and 
Java 45,000.000; so that only 80,000,000 1b. will 
be wanted from China... ‘‘ From all accounts,” 
they say, ‘‘there will be no lack of tea in 
China, as they point to a ‘bumper crop’ in the 
north, and it remains to be seen whether mer- 
chants will ship to this market with some regard 
to our diminishing requirements from that quarter, 
or whether we are to be over-supplied, as has 
hitherto been the case. Over-supply has been the 
bane of the London market for years past, and 
has brought about the present low level of valuo, 
which there seems little probability of raising 


until a farther marked talling-off in China 
shipments is brought about, or fresh markets 
can be found for the sale of Indian 


and Ceylon growths.’’ There is the disheartening 
fact for the China tea-man; there is no question 
of over-supply from the British possessions; all 
they produce will be taken; it is only a supple- 
mentary supply that is wanted now from China; 
and with China tea in this secondary position, 
to what end all the trouble that Sir Robert Hart 
and his correspondents have taken to investigate 
the best methods of reviving the quality of the 
China leaf? 

The China tea trade as a whole is thus a strik- 
ing instance of the irony offate, and one branch, 
closely connected with Hankow, gives a special 
instance of this irony.. The appeal in the Con- 
ference Case was still going on at home recently, 
and the principal defendants, who led the efforts 
of certain ship-owners to kecp the Hankow trade 
to themselves, are the manuyers of the celebrated 
Glen line. Thig year, we are informed, not one 
of their steamers proceeds to Hankow to load tor 
London.—JNV.-C. Herald, May 11th. 

- — 
ANGLO-DUTCH TOBACCO COMPANY. 

The statutory meeting of the shareholders of the 
Anglo-Dutch Tobacco Company was held on the 15th 
inst. at the offices, 2, Token-house-buildings; Mr. 
David Brown in the chair, 
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The Chairman, in the course of a statement as to 
the position and prospects of the company said :—I 
think it well to take the opportunity of not only bring- 
ing before the notice of the shareholders the pros- 
pects of the company, but to give you a short outline 
of how the tobacco trade in Sumatra has developed. 
Tobacco cultivation was commenced in Sumatra in 
1865, and in that year 189 bales were sent to Am- 
sterdam and sold at prices which I should judge from 
the reports—from the evidence of the statistics—did 
not pay, as in 1866 and 1867 there was a slight de- 
crease. In 1868 the cultivation assumed larger pro- 
portions, and 890 bales were shipped to Amsterdam, 
and realised an approximate valuation of £17,000. It 
is needless for me to foilow the whole course of the 
tobacco cultivation—it is enough to state that the 
wonderful extent of cultivation amounted in 1886 to 
139,512 bales, at an approximate valuation of £2,700,000. 
Naturally you would have supposed that the prices, 
from the increased production, would have been 
affected; but the demand hag kept up with the sup- 
ply. Looking over the same statistics, which are 
almost official ones, and can be vouched for by 
the leading brokers in Amsterdam, we find that 
the prices which opened at 2s 4d per lb. reached 
the highest point in 1873, when they touched 3s 
per lb. It was evident that the supply was rather 
in excess of the demand up to 1880, as_ the price 
dropped till it reached 1s 10d perlb, From that 
year, however—I believe, from the supply required by 
Amevica—the prices gradually and steadily rose, till in 
1886 we have the highest valuation, when it rose to 
Qs. 7d. perlb. A great deal has been said about the 
1887 price; in that year the average value was very low, 
and it was very easily accounted for. It was a bad 
year for the planters; they had a wet season, and that 
is fully borue out by statements in the report of Messrs. 
Bigner and Herschel, tobacco brokers of Amsterdam. 
They end up their statement with regard to the future 
thus—*We still retain our good opinion for the future of 
Sumatra tobacco will be just as well appreciated as now, 
and that the demand will even grow larger.” That this 
prophecy has been fulfilled there is not the slightest 
doubt, for the prices of this year are very much better 
than those of 1886, A few sales only have taken place 
this year; but I had better quote the first sale. The 
first was a sale of Deli tobacco, which in 1883, with & 
percentage of broken leaf of 23 per cent., fetched c.141. 
In 1887, with a percentage of broken leaf of 16 per 
cent., it fetched c. 145, and in 1888 it fetched c. 155, 
with 50 per cent. of broken leaf in it. This is 
not an exceptional case at all; it has gone through all 
the notes we have received of the sale. Ishould 
be glad to show you the comparative prices as com- 
pared with last year, and I calculate that it varies from 
25 per cent. to75 per cent. A sale took place on 
May 10th, and there were at the sale several parcels be- 
longing to the Amsterdam Deli Company, which were 
sold at an ave rage of 157 cents. Of these parcels, imme- 


diately after the sale we received advices that a lot - 


valued at 160 cents was resold at 205, a further lot, 
valued at 1283, was resold at 175 cents, and a further 
lot, valued at 119 cents, fetched the enormous value 
of 185 cents. The agents, in writing me, say that the 
competition was most exciting, and there were more 
bids made than he had ever seen before. There was 
some competition between the American and German 
buyers, the quality being good, and there being a great 
demand, owing to the shortness of the quantity last 
year. It is necessary for us to make a distinction in 
the prices. Tiere are in Sumatra three well-known 
tobacco growing districts—Deli, Lankat, and Sirdang. 
In Deli the tobacco produced sells at an approximate 
average of 2s, 74d. per lb.; in Lankat, 2s. 9d.; while 
for Serdang 28. 2d. was realised, showing that while 
Lavkat is superior to Deli, Sirdang is rather inferior 
to both. Our property is in Sirdang. To buy property 
in either of the other districts is almost impossible, 
except at excessive rates. I can vouch for the sale 
of a portion of Jand which I gold in Deli for £40,000, 
and, except at very high rates, it is almost impossible 
to purchase it. It is impossible to obtain virgin 
land in Deli such as we have in Sirdang: 1 shall now 


go on to the cost price of tobacco, so that we 
may arrive at some conclusion as to the probable 
margin of profit, The cost of production is from 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb.; but, of course. we must have 
good management to do that. With good manage- 
ment it should not exceed 1s. 6d., including sale 
charges at Amsterdam. That leaves a good profit on 
the average sale of Sirdang tobacco, which in 1886 
fetched 23. 2d. per Ib. The estates that the company 
now have have been pronounced by the manager to be 
the best in Sirdang, so that I think we are justified in 
taking this 2s. 2d. per ‘b. as a fair average quotation for 
what woshould get for our product, without taking note 
of the rise in the recent sales. In addition to this, we 
have the great advantage of having a large amount of 
virgin soil, and also estates in thoroughgoing order, 
fully stocked with everything that is required fora to- 
bacco company, and they have produced this year 500,000 
lb. of tobacco. Wehave, moreover, a guarantee for 
the present year of £6,000 profit on the present crop. 
This has not been founded on any doubtful figures, but 
was based on absolute calculation of what one of the 
vendors’ estates made in 1886. With these facilities, 
and the subscription of capital (upon which all calls 
have been paid), and with good management, we think 
our company willbearcomparison with any company 
which hag been started in London for the cultivation of 
tobacco. Ido not wish to disparage any other com- 
pany; I wish simply to put before youthe facts, and 
allow youto draw the comparison, knowing the ac tual 
position of the company—that we are inas good a po- 
sition, if not better, than any other. Nearly everything 
in the profitof the company depends onthe management, 
and I think the shareholders will have some satisfaction 
in knowing that most of the members of the board 
have an intimate knowledge of the business, and have 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of tobacco in 
Sumatra, and have an actual practical knowledge of 
the working. Two of them have lived in Sumatra for 
many years, and are judges of the soil, acquainted 
with the native rajahs, and have heen on good terms 
with the governing authorities. I think, therefere, 
you have a good property. We cannot, of course 
gay anything about the future of prices ; but if prices 
hold, as they promise to do, the prospects of the com- 
pany promise to be very successful. I read in the 
paper this morning a report that the Dutch had been 
coming into contact with the Achinese at Hdi, and 
the public may think that will affect the tobacco in- 
dustry in the sonthern districts of Sumatra: but the 
railway facilities are so great thatany fear is ou of 
the question. The Achinese are not natives of he 
country, and the only possible harm they could do 
would we out of mere revenge, which the Dutch c m- 
pany could cope with and prevent. If there is any q"es- 
tion any shareholder would like to askI shall be very 
glad to give any information. 

Mr. Henderson asked how long the soil would con- 
tinue to bear tobacco? How many crops would the 
same soil give? 

The Chairman said the average cultivation on 
estates of similar size to theirs was 500 acres. They 
possessed about 27,000 acres, of which they might 
fairly say that 16,000 acres were good for the 
cultivation of tobacco. Taking 500 acres—or, if they 
extended the cultivation, they could go on for six- 
teen years without using the same ground. In Deli 
and Lankat it had been found in all cases that the 


second crop was quite as good if the ground was 
allowed sufficient time to rest—from five to ten 
years—it was quite as good, if not better. He 


knew estates in which he was interested where the 
secret of cultivation had been kept, where the se- 
cond crop sold at the highest price the estate had 
ever realised. They knew it would do for two years, 
but whether it would do for three years they could 
not say, but that would take them on to fifty years. 
Perhaps it might be as well to mention that at a 
sale on May 10th the prices were kept secret; but 
had recontly been divulged, and they learned that 
the produet of an estate next to theirs in Sirdang 
had fetched a price which was almost unknown, viz., 
165 cents, which was equivalent to 28, 9d, a pound, 
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A vote of thanks having been accorded to the chair- 
man the proceedings ended,—L, and C, Express, May17. 


————E— 


CATSEYES, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘f STANDARD.” 


Srr,—Your interesting article of today on the large 
Catseye recently found in Ceylon is misleading in one 
particular. : 

If a true Catseye, or ‘‘Cynophane,” which we take it 
to be, it is far more than a “piece of glorified rock 
crystal.” There is as much difference between the gem 
Catseye and its rock crystal would-be rival as_ between 
gold and brass; nay, more—the first is a valuable stone, 
the second next to valueless. 


An analysis by Professor Church, MA., Oxon, gives 
roughly, for the gem Catseye— 
Alumina A ba 16 
Glumia. tod 000 is} Parts in 100 
Ferrous oxide 4 


Rock crystal is very different— 
Silicon 600 oy 


467 ares 
Oxygen sie AbD 5o5 } Parts in 100 
Weare, sir, your obedient servants, 
P. G. DODD and SON. 
146, Leadenhall-street, E.C., May 10th. 


Sir,—The firm who have written to inform you that 
the Catseye is not a quartz, that it ig the same as 
“ eynophane,” and—somewhat superfluously—that it ig ‘‘a 
valuable stone” are entirely wrong, except in the last 
particular. Every one knows that it is a ‘valuable 
stone ;” the object, indeed of your Article was to assess 
its properties. But, as any Mineralogist, or any book on 
Mineralogy—Nicol’s ‘“‘ Manual ”’ (page 111), for example— 
eould have informed them, the Catseye, like the ame- 
thyst, the opal and a host of other gems, all belong to 
the quartz family, their distinctive merits being to the 
presence of minute quantities of foreign matter. 

The cymophane (not ‘‘cynophane’’) of Hauy, the pris- 
matic corundum of Mohs and Jameson, is better known 
as the chrysobervl, a very different mineral. It belongs 
to the same family as the topaz. The analysis given by 
your correspondents is also, as they put it, incorrect. 
The mineral contains from 68°67 to close on 79 per cent 
of alumina, and from 18'83 per cent of glucina—not 
“ slumia”’—besides a little silica and titanic acid in 
some specimens, and a trace of other substinces, The 
analysis of rock crystal is alsoimperfectly given. I may 
add that chrysoberyl is so unlike the Catseye that it 
is impossible for any one who has ever seen the two 
to confound them.—I am, sir, your obedient sonar, 


May 11th. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 
TEA -IN FRANCE. 


The Paris Exhibition is now open, and although it 
is not yet in anything like full swing, the control of 
the Indian tea-room in the Indian Palace is in good 
hands, and ready for customers. The Indian Tea Dis- 
tricts Association, by arrangement with the Tower Tea 
Oompany, have secured the services of Mr. Thomas 
Lough of that company, and this gentleman reans 
business. He keeps a poet and an artist on his staff 
apparently, for some neat verses in French are turned 
out, in which the qualities of tea are extolled, and 
the most fascinating illustrations are given of the 
bliss here below which awaits the tea drinker. Mr. 
Lough believe that the French will take kindly to tea. 
His company is distributing over France, to the tune 
of a million copies, a pretty little brochure in French, 
with dainty illustrations, and they are also issuing a 
big book to the trade. Although the French doctors 
talk the usual nonsense about the bad effects of tea- 
drinking the progress is great. The average quantity 
of tea taken in each of the ten years previous to 
and including 1838, was 116,000 kilogrammes; 1848, 
146; 1858, 199; 1868, 304; 1878, 318; 1888, 487,000 
kilogrammes, a kilogramme being two pounds, Al- 
though these figures are small, they justify the opin- 
ion that one hears everywhere in France that the 
demand for tea is increasing. When the native waiters 
arrive, Mr. Lough ought to carry all before him. 

The Kangra Valley planters are annoyed because 
they think their tea is not properly represented at 


Paris. They object to be “lumped” with others. They 


wish to have a special ‘‘Kangra Valley blend” on 
sale, but this the executive are averse to. The Kangra 
Valley planters think their teas are just suited to a 
Continental market, and to blend theirs with tea 
from other districts would be a mistake. The execu- 
tive of the Indian Tea Association, at Calcutta, on 
the other hand, do not seem to approve of the pro- 
posal put forward by the Kangra Yalley people.—Z. 
& OC. Mail. May 10th. 
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WESTLAND’S TEA ROLL BREAKER. 


In the course of a letter before us, Mr. James 
Westland of Matale Hast says of this roller :— 

“The small tea roll breaker here, with a cooly 
driving and another feeding, certainly does its work 
quickly and well and without taking the twist out 
of the leaf. 

“ Here are sales of the Forest Hill estate tea, which, 
in process of manufacture, passed through it:— 

April27th, B. P. 85c.; P.S. 40c. 
May 2nd, B. P. 86c.; P. 8. 45c. 
May 16th, B. P. 76c.; P. S. 38c. 
May 29th, B. P. 77c.; P. S. 39c. 

‘When asked at the Exhibition, what the tea had 
been sold at which passed through the new machine, 
I quite forgot to mention Forest Hill tea sales in the 
local market ; as to the capacity for work, it has broken 
up over 61,000 lb. of leaf during this month, most of 
which passed through it a second time, 7. ¢. after 
the 2nd rolling. In a few days I hope the makers 
will have the sieve arrangement completed and satis- 
factorily prove the merits of the machine,” 


a 
THEA FOR THE UNITED STATES— 
FREE OF. DUTY? 


There seems to be some doubt as to whether 
any duty ig charged on tea imported to America, 
whether in American or foreign ships. The Con. 
sul-General in Calcutta informs us that, according 
to the latest Tariff Act of the United States, 
that of March 1883, tea is placed on the free 
list without any qualification or reference to the 
nationality of the vessel in which it is imported. 
But Mr. Morey, the United States Consul at 
Colombo, appears to be of a different opinion, or 
why did he advise the Ceylon tea planters to 
charter an American steamer, so that their tea 
might be imported free of duty, when this would 
also be the case if it was sent in any other vessel ?— 
Calcutta Hnglishman. 


> ————— 


THE SHYCHELLES ISLANDS. 


We announced on Tuesday that the Queen had 
been pleased to reform the constitution of the 
Seychelles Islands, and to appoint an administrator 
subordinate to the Government of Mauritius, with 
an Executive and Legislative Council for the Admini- 
stration of that dependency. It may interest our 
readers if woe call to mind the most remarkable 
characteristics of this little group of islands, 
situated in the middle of the Indian Ocean a thou- 
sand miles east of the African Ooast and from 
Mauritius. There are altogether twenty-nine islands, 
of which Mahé, bearing the same nameas the small 
French settlement on the Malabar Coast, is the 
largest, containing an area of about 70 square miles. 
The other principal islands of the group are called 
Pars!in, La Digue, Ourieuse, Félicité, Isle Aride, 
and St. Aune. The larger islands are granitic, 
resting on an extensive bank of sand and coral. 
To the §S. W. of the Seychelles is a small 
group of islands called the form Almirantes, which 
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an appendage to the larger group of the Seychelles. 
The Seychelles are mountainous, rising in some 
places abruptly from the sea. The vegetation is 
luxuriant and tropical, for the islands are close to 
the equator. The population consists of 15,752 souls, 
of which 7,976 are males, and 17,776 females, 
thus reversing the order in other parts of the world, 
where the number of females invariably predomi- 
nates. The revenue in 1887, amounted to R1,71,162, 
and the expenditure to R1,28,118. The value ofthe 
exports exceeded that of theimports by nearly two 
lakhs of rupees: During 1887, sixty-seven ships 
touched at these islands, including twelve men-of-war. 
Education is not neglected, for there are twenty- 
two Government schools with 1,801 pupils. The 
inhabitants are of several races and _ creeds, 
French, English, African, Madagascan pure bred and 
half-bred. 

The principal port of the Archipelago is Victoria, 
on the north-eastern side of the island of Mahé. 
The Seychelles enjoy peculiar immunity from the 
dreadful hurricanes which sweep across the neigh- 
bouring seas. The islands produce a large amount 
of timber, useful for ship-building purposes. Cocoa- 
nut trees grow remarkably well, and so does cotton, 
both of which furnish the greater part of the 
articles of commerce with the outer world. Cocoa- 
nut oil and tortoise shell are also exported in 
considerable quantities. Rich people in the island, 
i.e., people rich compared to the majority of the 
inhabitants, show their prosperity by keeping 
preserves of tortoises, as aristocrats keep deer in 
England. Some of these tortoises have Vandyck 
edges to their shells, and are valuable for making 
tortoise-shells combs. A single shell will some- 
times fetch as much as £10. The want of labour 
is felt everywhere. The introduction of coolie 
labour from India has been long under 
consideration, and it is strange that more has not 
been done in this matter, considering the natural 
fertility of the islands, and their important geo- 
graphical position. The truth of the matter has, 
however, been recently pointed out by a visitor, 
who states that ‘“‘the people have not sufficient 
energy to work with their own hands and no money 
to pay for labour, and they are consequently being 
slowly ruined. Hveryone is on the edge of starva- 
tion in the midst of riches.’ Most of the houses 
are built of wood thatched with the leaves of the 
coco-de-mer tree, and are of the poorest descrip- 
tion. The scenery is said to be maguificent. ‘‘The 
little islands have groves of waving casuarinas on 
their tops, and fine large-leaved trees shading the 
sandy shore all along, varied with patches of coco- 
nut and bread fruit, and above the deep purple- 
red, stony-topped hills, with forests between 
the famous coco-de-mer trees are dotted here 


and there among them like golden stars.’’ The 
fruit of this peculiar tree is a kind of twin 
fruit like two coconuts joined together. 


Great virtues as medicine and antidote were sup- 
posed to reside in these fruits. The old’ belief 
was that the fruit was produced on a palm, growing 
below the sea, (hence its name) whose fronds, 
according to Malay seamen, were sometimes seen 
in the quiet seas on the Sumatra Ooast. The 
medical virtues of the nut were famous amongst 
all Hastern people, including the Chinese. The 
Hast India Company once paid as much as R300 
for one of these nuts, in order to make a present 
of it to a Nawab. 

Very severe quarantine 
years ago imposed on the Seychelles islands by 
the Mauritius Government, and all trade was 
consequently stopped. Such distress ensued that 
Mahé began to feel the want of the simplest 
necessaries oflife, and every thing went up to famine 


regulations were some 


prices. The poor could not afford to buy rice, 
and were too weak to do any work in their 
own fields. Those who own coconut plantation 


in the islands, are usually well enough off, but the 
people who have to subsist on agriculture areindigent 
for the reasons specified above. Want of water, too, 
is almost universally felt. The people on the 
Ile Aride have to use the brackish water that filters 
through the sand from the sea, and La Digue, a 
Jarge fertile island, with nearly a thousand inha- 
bitants, is almost as badly off for this prime 
necessity of life. Curicuse island is set apart for 
lepers, as is Molokai in the Sandwich Islands in 
the South Pacific. The first thought of the poor 
creatures sent there ig to procure a coffin, for other- 
wise they are buried without one: ‘‘ They go on 
scraping up money to buy one, or working day 
and night till they have made one, when they 
put it into their huts, and sit down content.” 
Altogether the conditions of existence of the in- 
habitants of these Isles do not seem very happy 
notwithstanding their fertile soil, and the beauti, 
ful scenery which surrounds them. Let us hope 
that the autonomy just granted to them may 
prove to be the starting point of greater prosperity 
in the future. It seems absurd that Mauritius, 
situated nearly a thousand miles from this depen- 
dent group of islands, bas long been allowed to 
exercise an authority over them that has at times 
had disastrous effects. It could hardly be expected 
that the Seychelles could prosper under such an 
arrangement.— Madras Mail. 


oe 


Stux.—The Kuang-pao says that in the Kuang- 
tung province the crop of silk bids fair to be 
excellent this year; but mulberry leaves are dear 
so that the poor people cannot afford to rear a 
very large number of silk-worms. The quality of 
the silk will, it is anticipated, be good.—W.-C. 
Herald, May 11th. 

A Private Huzctric Ramway.—Ceylon ig 
rather better off than Scotland in point of water- 
falls and the day ought not to be far off when the 
power at present running waste should be used for 
electric purposes in different ways. The following is 
from the London Times of May 14th :— 

Scotland has so many waterfalls that it is not sur- 
prising to find a beginning made in utilizing their 
power for electric railways. The residence of Mr. 
J. Monteith, Carstairs—house, has recently been united 
to Oarstairs Junction by an electric line 11 mile long, 
running through the grounds of the mansion. Messrs. 
Anderson and Munro, of Glasgow, are the engineers of 
the line, which is worked by the Cleghorn Falls, some 
three miles distant on the River Mouse. A turbine 
transforms the power of the falls into electricity by 
means of a dynamo of the Goolden type, giving 400 
volts and about 40 amperes. ‘The current is carried 
by four bare copper wires run on poles and supported 
by liquid insulators. The metallic circuit is complete 
throughout, no earth connexion being used. The 
conductors laid along the line corsist of rectangular 
rods of very pure iron, placed, one on each side, — 
about a foot from the rails. They are supported on 
special insulators on an elastic fastening of steel, 
which allows of no side oscillation, and permits the 
rods to expand freely. These insulators are in turn 
supported upon iron rods, ten inches high, planted 
on the sleepers. The gauge of the line is 30 inches, 
and a handsome carriage, capable of running at a 
speed of 35 miles an hour, has been provided. The 
line can be run direct from the dynamo, or 
through the agency of accumulators, of which there 
is a supply at Carstairs-house for the electric light- 
ing installation. The line is built for private pur- 
poses and chiefly for transit between the mansion 
and the railway station; but it can be used for 
farm and estate purposes and has been arranged 
with branches and sidings to that end, 
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TEA CULTURE AND PREPARA- 
TION: 


A FEW PRACTICAL INQUIRIES BY A PRACTICAL MAN. 

1. Is not Mr. Armstrong responsible for the state- 
ment that the quality of the tea is best when the 
bushes flush most freely ? 

2. Have you any information to indicate that the 
application of manure improves the flavour or strength 
of the tea? 

8. A good deal is now being said about fine pluck- 
ing and high prices, but surely the men whose success 
we should emulate are those who combine quantity 
with quality ? 


XXXVI. 
; Matale East. 

1. With regard tothe first inquiry, I am of opinion 
that the best tea is not made when the bushes flush 
most freely. I am rather inclined to think that with 
the exception of first flushes after pruning, our worst 
tea is made then. So far as my observation goes, our 
best tea is made in this district from May to Sept., 
after the big rush of leaf is over in April. 

2. The effect of manure as regards quantity is 
scarcely questioned: my experience here points to an 
increase of 200 lb made tea within the year, from a 
manure costing R54 per acre. This will pay only so 
long: as tea nets 44c per lb, assuming that 17e will 
cover cost of plucking, manufacture, packing, cases, &c., 
transport and f. o. b. charges. My own impression was, 
from tasting the teas immediately after manufacture, 
that there was a decided improvement in quality equal 
in value to a 1d to 13 per lb, but my account sales do 
not support this, and only show an advantage of 4d per 
lb. This however is equal to R6 per acre on the in- 
creased yield. 

3, Fine plucking versus medium or coarse is a very 
vexed one. Those estates producing fine-flavoured 
teas with strength combined, such as Hoola, will no 
doubt with fine plucking pay well, but in many cases 
a steady fine flavoured tea is not obtainable, even with 
fine plucking, in which case a medium style seems by 
far the safer course to pursue. 

(OLD OorrEE LAND.) 


XXXVII. 
Gampola, 11th May. 

1, In February and March, when the trees are 
generally feeling the effects of prolonged drought, 
she quality of our leaf and of the teas made is most 
“undesirable”; in April after a good deal of rain has 
fallen we get a heavy rush of leaf, which gives a tea 
with a little flavour, but “ wanting in the cup,” as 
the brokers say, and there is very little improvement 
in the quality till July, when the bushes seem to 
settle down to steady, even flushing. From that time 
up to about the end of January we get teas with 
better strength and flavour. All the above pre- 
Supposes the bushes to be in good heart; I have 
noticed a great falling-cff in quality of tea from 
bushes plucked for about two years without a 
pruning. 

2. Manure, cattle or artificial, decidedly improves 
the flushing qualities of tea in poor land, avd I should 
Say it improves the strength, but I think it is very 
doubtful if it improves the flavour. 

8. I think a careful medium plucking pays best; 
fine plucking in wy opinion halves the yield here, 
and more than doubles the cost of plucking, besides 
Increusing greatly the cost per lb. of tea, of every 
other item of cultivation, without giving a  corre- 
sponding increase in. value to make up for the lower 
yield. Fine plucking makes the bush slut up sooncr 
than medium plucking, and necessitates more frequeiit 


piuning. Is it not the case that there has been a 
Breater drop in the value of broken pekoe and 
pekoe than in pekoe souchong ? G. D. J. 


XXXVIIT. 
Central Province, 11th May, 
1 have been making tea for the last 10 years, and have 
been at the top of the list and have also been at the 
vottom of the list, and my opinion is this :—~ 


1. Iam notaware that Mr. Armstrong said this; 
but I am aware that Mr. Armstrong has done a 
great deal to place Ceylon tea in the position it 
now holds ; my own opinion is that the best tea is 
made when the bushes are not flushing freely. When 
the bushes are flushing too freely the result is more 
like what you get from tippings after pruning. 

2. I have no information gained trom practical 
results, but I would think manuring would both im- 
prove quantity and quality, but at present prices I 
would say take what you can get without manuring. 

83. There is a great deal more that could be said 
about fine plucking and high prices, and this is a 
point which a good many planters differ on. There 
is much to be said on both sides, but as far as [ 
can judge it would pay us all best to go in for 
MEDIUM plucking and keep up the quality without 
sending in too coarse stuff by doing this. We may 
aim at both quantity and quality, but I defy any 
man who goes in for quality to get quantity too, 
Another man who prefers quantity cannot possibly get 
quality, so I think the best thing for us all to do 
is to go in for medium. Avoid coarse: we are all in 
the same boat. PRACTICAL PLANTER. 

XXXIX. 
Portswood, 11th May 1889, 


1. I believe dull weather—when the trees are 
not over flushing—gives the best and most flavoury teas. 

2. LTamnotina position to answer this, having 
no manured tea; but digging certainly improves the 
bushes and quality of made tea. 

3. I believe firmly in plucking regularly, and not 
fine. I think plucking to produce about 55 to 60 per 
cent of pekoe the best. E. Gorpon G. 

XL. 
Ambagamuwa. 

1. When bushes flush freely the leaf is tender, 
with a minimum percentage of bangy shoots, and can 
be more easily withered, and therefore makes better 
tea than leaf from a stunted growth due to bad con- 
dition of bushes, bad weather or poor soil. During 
four months following a heavy pruning the bushes - 
flush too freely and the leaf gives a poor liquor, I 
consider bushes to be flushing freely when they do 
not show bangy before the third leaf. 

2. Application of manure to poor soil corrects the 
stunted growth of the bushes, making them flush 
more freely and give better leaf. Manure undoubtedly 
improves the quality of the tea produced from 
land where the tea at seven years old does not give 
more than 250 lb. of tea per acre with medium plucking. 
When manure is applied to tea on good soil the 
leaf gives a poorer liquor only for a short period, whilst 
the manure is most active and producing leaf similar 
to that after a heavy pruning. Carter’s experiments with 
manure in Ohittagong showed that manure improved 
the quality of the tea (7. A. Noy. 1885). 

3. Very fine plucking as carried out on some 
estates consists in taking only the bud and the 
partially developed leaf attached. This gives broken 
orange and orange pekoe only. Fine plucking, as 
done on perhaps a third of Ceylon estates, 18 
the same as very fine plucking with the addi- 
tion of half the next leaf, that is, half the pekoe 
leaf. Medium plucking may be said to consist 
in taking either the same as in fine plucking mixed 
with a similar proportion of bud, two leaves and a © 
half, or just the bud and two leaves. Medium coarse 
plucking is, either taking the budand threeleaves at- 
tached mixed with some bud and only two leaves 
attached ; or a mixture of bud, two leaves and a 
half, and bud, three leaves and a half. This gives 
about 50 per cent of true pekoe souchong, broken 
tea and dust. Very fine plucking gives fancy 
teas and fancy prices which however can only be se- 
cure] for a limited quantity. Thereshould be more dis- 
crimination between fancy or fine teas and fine quality 
teas, What in most cases will pay best is fine quality 
appearing in a large percentage of true pekve sou- 
chorg (not pekoe leaf classed as pekoe souchong as 18 
so frequently done for éclat) carefully manufactured 
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from leaf plucked medium coarse. This class of tea, 
good enough as a self tea for retail at1s 9d per Ilb., is 
what we should ship to oust Ohina teas. M. 


XLI. 
Bogawantalawa, May 14th, 1889. 

1. I think the best tea is made from bushes that 
have run 6 to 12 months from pruning; after the twelfth 
mouth the teas—in dry weather—get poorer, but with 
showery weather the good character remains, until the 
18th month on good jit, and 15th month on poorer jat. 
After these periods the teas are decidedly inferior in 
flavour, although possessing fair strength. 

2. Bulky manure improved the appearance and 
flush of the small piece to which it was applied ; I 
noticed no difference in character of teas from the 
manure. 

8. Medium plucking, 7.c. tip with 2 leaves attached 
and half the next loaf, if suitable, gives the best 
results; but if the half leaf is hard it should certainly 
be thrown away. On banjy shoots the top leaf only, 
and half the next leaf if not hard. Careful plucking, 
with an absence of hard leaf, gives better results than 
fine plucking. W.P.M. 


XLII. 
Matale, 5th May 1889. 

I am not an authority on tea, and therefore my 
Opinion is not of much value : 

1. I doubt if Mr. Armstrong ever made such a state- 
ment, ‘that the quality of the tea is best when the 
bushes flush most freely,” and I can hardly imagine 
that the bushes can give a better quality of leaf during 
their heaviest flushes. 

2. I know of none, beyond the opinion that a 
tree kept in a healthy condition is better able to 
produce a healthy foliage than a tree is likely to 
produce, growing in exhausted or worn-out soil. 
Take the bushes round an old cattle-shed: even the 


same jat of tea looks better than it does on the un-. 


manured or worn-out portions of the estate. 

3. Medium plucking is, in my opinion, what will 
pay best in the end. Fine plucking, before the flush is 
ready to pluck, will, it is said, ‘‘ruin bushes without 
a doubt:” and to quote from the same writer, ‘the 
teas are not so full of good flavour, though they 
have the flavour of fineness, the proportions are finer, 
but the quantity is greatly lessened ;” and I believe 
he is right too when he goes into say “the greater 
average value of the tea per lb. does not make up 
for the loss in quantity, neither for the injury done to 
the plant especially if carried on from year to year.” 
What is medium plucking? Opinions vary so on 
this point, that, young tea planter that Iam,I give 
my opinion, that two leaves and the bad, only, leaving 
one fully developed leaf on the young shoot, may be 
considered medium plucking. Op CorrEE Hanp. 


XLIII. 
16th May 1889. 
1: LI agree with thig view. : 

2. I am of opinion that the quality deteriorates 
in proportion to the extra quantity obtained by 
manuring (artificial). 

3. With the present low range of prices, fine, i.c. 


expensive, plucking does not give such good returns 
as medium plucking. G. A. T. 


XLIV. 

Sembawatte Estate, Nawalapitiya, 17th May 1889. 

1. Mr. C. S. Armstrong may be responsible for 
this statement or not. If he is, he is perfectly cor- 
rect : a8 a rule, bushes flush more freely before and for 
some days after full moon, during which period a 
better quality of tea is manufactured. 

2. Application of manure does not, in my opinion, 
zmprove favor; it may add a little to strength, and of 
course gives an increased yield. 

3. No fine plucking in these days, or rather pluck- 
ing on the Cameron system (24 leaves and round in 
8 days) will procure us the prices ruling from ’82 to 
’86. (nantity and quality combined equal a medium, 
and this I consider the best mode to tide over this 
depression. D. F. 


XLY. 
Mahatenne, Elkaduwa. 

1. I do not know what Mr. Armstrong may have 
said on the subject of the best tea from the heaviest 
flushes. 

2. I believe that a suitable manure can improve 
the yield per acre and the strength of the tea in 
the cup, but flavour is a matter of soil and elevation. 
I do not think that artificial manures alone of a 
stimulating character give any permanent strength 
to the plant, although the yield may be increased 
for the time beivg. A stimulating chemical msnure 
without bulk of some sort to back it up, when the 
soil is poor, is not advisable, except perhaps in very 
small quantities as a tonic to the plant. 

3. A medium style of manufacture, as regards leaf, 
is, I believe, the most suitable in the end for both 
the producer and the market. Wis) ES tAs 


XLVI. 
Central Province. 

1. I think the best tea is made in fine weather 
when there is not a big flush on. In showery or 
wet weather, when the bushes flush freely, the leaf is 
wet both outside and in, and poorer tea is the result, 
I consider the best tea is made three or four months 
previous to pruning, and that is not a time when the 
flush comes too freely. 

2. I cannot speak from personal experience as 
to improved quality of manured tea, but if Indian 
teas are improved by the application of manure, why 
not our teas? Colonel Money, who is, or at any rate 
who was,acknowledged as an authority in these matters, 
says that manuring doubled his yield, and improved 
the quality. Mr. F. Oarter of Obandpore tea estate 
in Chittagong goes further and gives figures, which 
I have no doubt are trustworthy. Writing of the 
application of bones and castor cake he says, that 
when the ground is adequately manured the value 
of the tea is enhanced 2 pies per lb.” 

8. Medium plucking by all means. I have never 
been in the position of being able to pluck fine; it is 
no doubt a delightful sensation, but few there be that 
find and experience it, but even as good policy I 
doubt very much if it would pay. Pluck regularly, pluck 
carefully and wither with plenty of light and air, and 
a good tea will be the result. Ls 

XLVIL. 
Dolosbage. 

1. Iam not aware that Mr. Armstrong made 
the statement, that the quantity of the tea is best 
when the bushes flush freely. My experience is that 
the best tea is made from a strong flush (if taken 
in tune) when the leaf is. full of sap, but not till 
about six months after pruning. I think September, 
October and November the best months, and January 
and February the worst, for making good tea. 

2. I cannot say whether tea if manured would 
give extra strength and flavour, but I expect it would 
improve in strength. 

3. In auswer to this question I agree with every 
word your correspondent from Dikoya ‘“ W.F. L.” 
has written. The price of pekoe souchoug has only 
gone down 13d per lb, while broken pekoe has gone 
down 6d during the same period. J. A. 


XLVIII. 
Upper Maskeliya. 

1. I think so; and I agree, if the first few flushes 
after pruning are not taken into account. 

2. I have done no manuring, but on an adjoining 
estate tea has been manured, and the property in 
question is head and shoulders «ove the majority 
of Oeylon estates in the price the tea fetches. I am 
unable to say what proportion of the estate has been 
maoured. 

3. Certainly when the man is found;as yet I 
have n’t heard of the combination having been realized. 
The nearest approach I have any knowledge of is 
200 lb. an acre, and about 1s 4d per lb., which should 
show a fair margin of prefit, but still this cannot be 
called quantity and quality; it is none the less, 
however, a state into which many of us would be pleased 
to be called, 
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XLIX. 
Madulkele, 18th May 1889. 


1. Ido notknow if Mr. Armstrong or auy other has 
committed himseif to this statement that the best 
teas are made when the bushes flush best. My ex- 
perience would lead me to believe the reverse, 7. ¢. 
that when growth is slowest and the flush checked 
by cold or wet weather the best teas are then 
manufactured. A correspondent from Matale has, 
however, said very truly that the reason of a belief 
in poorer teas being made from the heaviest flushes 
has to be looked for in the superintendent being 
unable to get round in his usual 7 to 8 days in 
heavy flushing weather, and the flushes running away 
and getting hard in consequence, 

2. I have done a lot of manuring during the last 


two years, and find there is no difference in strength or _ 


flavour between teas from manured or unmanured 
fields. Increased quantity you will always get by 
cultivation, The manures I have experience in, I 
would place in the following order of merit :— 

1st. Cattle-manure and crushed white castor cake 
mixed and forked in. 

2nd. Cattle manure alone well dusted with powdered 
phosphate of lime to fix the ammonia and make the 
compost distasteful to the omnivorous white-ant. 

8rd. Double kainit (sulphate of potash) by itself 
forked in. 

4th. Castor cake by itself. 

5th. Simple forking. 
I will never apply castor cake by itself again. 
Although you get the flush for the time being, the 
evil after-effects on the trees are most apparent. 
Oastor cake with cattle-manure is very different and 
stands first in my order of merit, Double kainit 
is excellent, gives heavy flushes, trees make lovely 
wood and no evil effects visible. Simply forking 
after first treatment seems to have no effect at all. 

3. Who gets quantity with quality? Ifaney I have 
hitherto plucked coarser than anyone in the Island, 
going in properly for quantity without quality. It 
paid me very well to do so till January 1889, when 
the market for coarse teas went all to the bad, aud 
I have now had to change my system and go in for 
medium fine plucking. With medium plucking I 
expect to get a yield of over 300 lb. peracre off my 
800 acres, and can place it in London all charges in- 
cluded for 7$d per lb. I do not think finer plucking 
would show any difference in profit to above method. 
The teas would cost more for a certainty, and that 
they would fetch more is an uncertainty. I think 
Tl stick to my present method and pluck medium 
fine, being content with an average a little above cost 
price for the present. The approaching crisis must 
sweep many away, but I don’t think Oeylon will 
suffer as much as others. TD: 


L. 
Maturata, May 20th. 


1. I think that the quality of the tea is poorest 
just after pruning, and vice versa, at its best when the 
bushes have got their matured wood on them, pro- 
vided you have fine weather. Too much rain gives 
a long joint, and a weak-in-liquor leaf. 

2. Have had no experience on this point. 

8. I believe in medium plucking, say 300 to 350 Ib. 
per acre, hard rolling, little fermentation.—Dromio. 


LI, 
Awisawella, 18th May. 


1. I refer solely to the lowcountry. Our trees 
flush most freely when the April rains set in, after 
the drought of February and March, and at this time 
the teas are weak andflavourless. JI think this is 
chiefly due to the poorness of the sap, though the 
difficulty of obtaining a good wither and fermentation 
nay in a measure account for it. 

2. I have no practical experience of the applica- 
tion of manure, but I have found that young vigorous 
bushes in good soil give tea of better flavor and strength 
than similar plants in poorer soil, and that the tea 


loses its original strength and flavour as the soil becomes 
exhausted. It seemsreisonable to conclude that suit- 
able manures would keep up or restore these. 

3. Growth 1s so rapid and vigorousand our leaves 
so far apart that we cannot pluck “fine” in the or- 
dinaty sense. we may by getting round quickly pluck 
close and hard ; but I do not think it would perma- 
nently improve the quality of our teas, though it 
might give a larger proportion of finer grades. Atten- 
tion to the health of our trees and medium plucking 
give the best average quality,—we can never compete 
with upcountry teas for flavour and fineness. These 
depend on soil and climate. The lowcountry must 
trust in a great measure to quantity combined with 
cheap production and transport. B. 


LII. 
In the South, May 20th. 

1. Iam not able to say whether Mr. Armstrong is 
responsible for the statement ‘That the quality of 
tea is best when the bushes flush most freely.” My 
own experience is that a great flush sent up by rains 
after drought and heat does not turn out such good 
tea as when the bushes are flushing moderately. This 
is especially the case in the lowcountry. From 2,000 ft. 
to 3,000 ft. elevation [ never found the difference so 
marked. 

2. I caw only give the results of the manuring of 
one small field. The soil was so poor most of what 
should have been the flush only got the length of poor 
feeble banjy. The manure had the effect of making 
it flush fairly and to give good tippy tea which could 
not be got before manuring. The liquor was stronger 
doubtless ; as tothe flavour and whether the manuring 
will pay, ‘ judgment reserved for the present.” 

3. Thisis avery important matter, but how quan- 
tity and quality are to be reconciled 80 as to go 
together ‘‘beats me.” What might be called a 
fine medium plucking is, I believe, the most profitable ; 
coarse plucking (though not always kept in view) re- 
duces your fine qualities. ‘lhe prices of all qualities 
are amalgamated in the roller ; consequently the more 
coarse leaf you roll witb the fine, the more you detract 
from the strength and flavour of your broken pekoes 
and pekoes. Though foreign to the inquiry, I would 
here add that nothing reduces the quality and flavour 
of tea equal to blossoming and seed-bearing. On some 
estates where there is much low jat tea, good and care- 
fully made teas are often largely sacrificed by mix- 
ing with tea plucked off the bad jats after they are 
into a mess of blossom buds. W. M. 


LIII. 
Cloudlands, 18th May. 

I am unable to give you any information regarding 
queries No. 1 and 2, and shall confine myself to an- 
swering the third and most important question. 

Undoubtedly to make tea pay you must combine 
“QUANTITY WITH QUALITY.” I thought all this was 
satisfactorily settled long ago, and that only a very 
few plucked fine, That is to say an average of 85 1b 
made tea per acre. It is absurd to imagine that ina 
financial sense this pays, and it never is attempted 
except by two distinct class of planters:—First, by the 
enthusiast, who wishes to see THE MARK,—and _ his 
name also—figuring in brokers reports and newspaper 
paragraphs; or, again, by the proprietor who is anxious 
to dispose of his estate, and with that object in view 
gives his superintendent carteblanche to pluck as he 
pleases, and not take quantity into consideration so 
long as he can “top the market,” and get up the 
name of his property in the vain hope of speediiy 
“selling out.’ The former is soon found out and 
becomes a target for ridicule; whilst the latter never 
deceives anyone except himself. Ihave been from the 
very beginning a disciple and follower of Mr. James 
Taylor of Loolcondra, who, to my mind, has fully 
and clearly demonstrated the practicableness of obtain- 
ing ‘‘quantity with quality.” I know for a fact that 
Mr. Taylor bas obtained as high as 360 lb average per 
annum from his old tea, and it’s quite unnecessary 
here to enter into his prices, as they are well-known 
to to those who study the ‘‘ Market Reports,’ I 
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am aware of his inherent modesty and great dis- 
inclination to appear in print, at the same time 
cannot help feeling that if you appeal to him on 
behalf of bis brother-planters at this serious crisis he 
will readily respond, and givesall the varied exper- 
iences on the subject from his stores of knowledge.* 
Mr. Taylor told me long ago that the secret of 
making good teaconsisted in paying attention to the 
pluckers. According as you pluck will be your out- 
turn. And your Bogawantalawa correspondent clearly 
illustrated this important point in a very happy man- 
ner lately. Hetold us that nine out of ten planters 
thoroughly understood the proper system of plucking 
THEORETICALLY ; but alas! how few ever saw it effici- 
ently carried out IN THE FIELD. That is the key. 
note of success in tea manufacture, viz. CAREFUL 
PLUCKING, infact tea is made or marred in the field; 
andthis trite maxim cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon all concerned, and ought to be printed in large 
letters over every factory door throughout the country. 
My own ideas of combining ‘‘ quantity with quality” 
is, if you secure from 150 to 250 lb. made tea per acre 
from old coffee lands according to varied circumstan- 
ces, and from 300 to 400 lb. per acre from tea planted 
on virgin soil,—the average price for same,at present 
ruling rates, to come to 1s per lb.in London, or, say 
60 cents per lb, laid down in Oolombo. From my ex- 
perience they are reasonable and easily obtainable 
figures, PROVIDED great care and attention are exercised 
throughout, viz. in pruning, plucking, and manufacture. 
OxLp OLoupDLANDs. 


LIV. 

1, With smiling weather, but moist enough, and at 
six months to one year after pruning, I have found 
the quality of the made tea best. At first after prun- 
ing, the leaf is too full of watery sap, to give good 
liquor, and it is rank and deficient in flavour. These 
faults may be much mitigated by extra withering, 
which will permit longer and harder rolling or mani- 
pulation, without waste of the cell contents, in which 
are all the elements of the tea. After one year, I think 
there is a falling-off to thinness with medium plucking, 
excepting the last few rounds, when usually all buds 
are harvested before pruning. Pruning may be done 
at intervals of 20 months or so, as two years is some- 
what too long for this elevation. 

2. Manure: bulky stuff, cattle manure, veget- 
able compost, with wood ashes, &c., seems to al- 
most double the yield; but in the few cases falling 
within my ken, neither the liquor nor fiavour of the 
tea had been perceptibly improved. I got the strongest 
and best flavoured tea froma poor jat grown unmanured 
on & sharp ferruginous soil, of course with a 
moderate yield. With present prices manuring must 
be in abeyance, unless under favourable conditions, 
meaning production on the spot, or very cheap trans- 
port. The manures noted may be profitably applied 
by forking in, or in shallow pits, during lulls in 
plucking or other spare time. The aeration of the 
soil by either mode is beneficial. 

3. Mediwm is likely all round to prove the best, 
with either high or low prices. Coarse plucking 
requires no comment, Good tea cannot be made 
from it. Ime plucking is to be avoided, I thirk, for 
the reason that a fairly workable quantity of tea is 
not yielded by the trees in the intervals of pruning. 
Now pruning is a very expensive work, including 
nearly 6 months’ loss of yield after each operation. As 
soon as the tree is in order after pruning, with 
fine plucking begins a process of punishment, 
which long before the proper time diminishes the 
yield of leaf to an unprofitable level, leaving the trees 
not unlike good serviceable besoms, stunted and dwarfed 
in growth and not unlikely hurt in vigour for the suc- 
ceeding season! With medium plucking the tips will be 
as good and nearly as numerous as with the fine. The 
pekoe and pekoe souchong leaf should be rather more 
flavoury the cell contents being more matured, and 
a moderate percentage of souchong does no harm, but 
shows that the trees are not being overplucked, 


_ * Bow does “Oloudlands ” know that he h 
taken o part ?—En. cues 


conclude:—This is my “‘stone to the cairn.” 


It should be a hard and fast rule for the pluckers, 
what is to be left on the trees, whether 1 leaf, nearly 
at maturity, or more: this according to jat, condition 
of the tree, elevation, weather, &c., will best be found 
out by the manager of the plantation, as no general 
rules can be laid down. 


I would be inclined to define 
medium plucking, as that which would give 20 per 
cent of orange and broken pekoe from the ‘bulk ” 


with a No.12 sieve, for that separation (the leaf hay- 


ing been machined, rolled, and fired, aud the jat a 
medium Assam hybrid). The lower grades of the 
remainder will then fall into ordinary proportion, To 
Nothing 
new to add, as I agree with the majority of your 
correspondents who have preceded me on the subject. 
1,600 ro 4,500 Fr, ELEVATION. 


LY. 
Yatiyantota, 20th May. 


1. I cannot say if Mr. Armstrong is responsible 
for the statement, that the quality of tea is best 
when bushes flush most freely; but my experience of 
7 years’ manufacturing tea in the lowcountry points 
to exactly the reverse. 

2. I have no actual figures to prove that applica- 
tion of manure improves flavor or strength of tea, 
but I aminclinedto think it would do both, more es- 
pecially the latter ; at the same time I am not prepared 
to state that the cost of application of manure will 
compensate for the enhanced price which might be 
obtained for the teas from bushes so manured. In the 
experiment carried out on this estate, particulars of 
which appear in ‘‘ Rutherford’s Note Book,” the ob- 
ject in view was more to obtain statistics as to yield 
than improvement in quality of tea. 

3. This involves a large question; and to deal with 
it thoroughly would require an exhaustive treatise; my 
Own opinion in as concise a form as possible is the 
following :—The main point after all is the balance 
sheet at end of year, showing profit for acre. I 
would deprecate very fine or very coarse plucking, 
the end to be achieved being to obtain the highest 
price for your teas compatible with placing them in 
the market as cheaply as possible. High-priced teas, 
as a rule, mean high cost per lb. of production, and 
low-priced teas the reverse. Hit the happy medium 
from which it will be found the largest profits 
accrue. As I may be misunderstood in what I 
have just written a little explanation is excus- 
able. There are estates which owing to vary- 
ing conditions will not produce as good teas as 
others: in these cases fair comparisons cannot be 
drawn. My remarks apply to estates working 
under parallel circumstances and having about same 
soil, jat &c. You could name, Mr. Huitor, and so 
could I, several properties in Oeylon, the teas from 
which at one period topped the market and have now 
dropped down to the average price: this is due ap- 
parently to one of two causes,—either their bushes 
have deteriorated, and cannot produce as good teas 
as formerly, or these gardens have found it more 
remunerative to produce an average-priced tea at 
a lower cost than a fancy (and necessarily small 
quantity) tea ata heavy cost per lb. I would express 
it as my opinion that the first of these two reasons 
is the cause. 

In expressing the foregoing as the results of my 
own observations, which I may remark have been 
almost entirely confined to the lowcountry (Kelani 
Valley), I do not for a moment lay them down as in- 
fallible dictums, and am entirely adverse to drawing 
upon myself a heap of scathing or ungenerous criti- 
cisms; but simply as requested state what I have 
found to be the most paying method of ‘Tea Oul- 
ture and Preparation.” Your inquiries are certainly 
practical, and I trust my answers may be found the 
same, Hanes 


LVI. ; 
Dikoya, 18th May 1889. 
1. Provided the bushes arein a healthy condition, 
my opinion is that the qualityof the tea is best from 
6 to 12 months after pruning, 
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2. I am inclined to believe that manure does not 
improve the quality of the tea; there are knowing 
ones, however, who think differently, and those who 
can afford it should giveit a trial, 

3, Fair medium plucking will show the largest 
credit balance at the end of the year. R. 


LVII. 
Kotagala, 20th May. 

1. it would, I thivk, be more correct to say that 
when the bushes are ix good heart and other circum- 
stances favourable, weather for withering etc., the 
quality of tea is best. After pruning ora long spell 
of wet warm weather (as at present) the bushes flush 
freely, but the quality of tea deteriorates. 

2, Itseems tobe generally acknowledged that manure 
increases the quanity, and as far as my _ limited 
experience of manuring tea goes, it decidedly improves 
the strength especially when applied to poor or exhausted 
soils. If the manure applied is a plant food, aud 
not a mere stimulant or ‘ whip,” I think this must 
follow as a natural sequence. I am strongly inclined to 
think that it improves the flavour also, thoughina less 
degree. When the manure first begins to act and the 
growth is perhaps a little rank, it may have an op- 
posite effect, but this would only be for a short time ; 
and once the spurt was over and the tree settled 
down to steady work, I think the manure would 
help the flavour. I have made tea off a small fieid 
in the Kelani Valley, manured with a mixture of 
farmyard manure, factory sweepings etc., which had a 
flavour equal to and above the average of upcountry 
teas. The manure was forked in about 6 weeks after 
pruning and the leaf referred to plucked about 4 
months after that. 

8. In regard to this question, I agree with the 
writer of letter XXXVI, that it is only on specially 
favoured estates that a steady fine-flavoured tea is 
obtainable, however fine the plucking may be. 

W.H.M. 

P.S.—Whatever system is carried out, careful pluck- 

ing is necessary to success. 


LVIIl. 

1. I have always found that the tea bushes yield 
the finest tea, both as regards flavour and strength, 
after they have been allowed to growup to what I 
may say, is their natural size, and before pruning and 
cutting down have been resorted to. Tho bushes then 
flush periodically, and better tea can’t be got. How 
many young estates have ‘got their name up,” by 
sending fine-flavoured teas, and were not these all 
manufactured before the trees were forced to flush 
by pruning? 

2. Ihave no statistics regarding manuring, but am 
of opinion that it improves the strength of the tea. 

3. I believe in medium plucking, 7.e., the bud, and 
a leaf anda half. If inferior teas are required, then 
another leaf. By flooding the market with inferior 
teas we may be doing the name of Oeylon tea much 
harm ; but onthe other hand our cheap Ceylon teas 
may be the means of ousting China teas. 

T. (Elevation 5,000 ft.) 


LIX, 
Bentota, 20th May 1889. 


1. I do not know whether Mr. Armstrong is re- 
sponsible or not for the assertion that the quality of 
tea is best when the bushes flush most freely; but judg- 
ing by the almost utter worthlessness of the tea 
manufactured immediately after pruning (the bushes 
flush freely then), I should think it was the other 
Way on, and that tea from well-matured bushes 
flushing slowly in dry weather is more likely to give 
® superior article in both strength and flavour; 

Owever, nothing less than a proper analysis can 
Settle this point. 

2. Wot having had any experience in manuring, I 
can’t well answer this; but there can, I think, be no 
doubt about manure improving the strength, flavour 
and quantity, if the proper article is applied. 

3. If one could only foretell what particular kind 
of tea would be in demand at stated periods we would 


{ 


of course pluck fine or coarse to suit the market, 
but as matters stand, medium plucking, I think the 
safest. W. A. L. 


LX. 
Lauderdale, Rakwana. 

1. With the exception of the 3 or4 months after 
pruning, the best tea can no doubt be made when the 
bushesare flushing freely. 

2. No. 

3. Decidedly quantity as well as quality, medium 
plucking and careful manufacture will pay best in the 
longrun. We must not go in for quality (7.c. fine teas) 
only, but endeavour to meet the China market with 
her own weapons and send in good lower grade teas as 
well. So long as we send in fine teas only, so long will 
they be bought to mix with Ohina low teas (because 
cheap) to the barring of our own. Pour in lots of low 
grade tea as well as fine and the China teas will 
no longer be sought for, for ours will take the cake. 
Drive the Ohina teas out, and there will be less 
chance of adulteration and a fair market for Oeylons ; 
besides we shall win the jreight to our own island 
which at present runs between China and London. 
Nil desperandun. R. 8. D. T. 

LXI. 
Dimbula Hstate, Kotagala, 20th May. 


1. Asa rule I do not think thebest teas are made 
when bushes flash most freely, because at that time 
factories have a bigger rush of leaf than they can 
thoroughly well manage. The best teas in my opinon 
are made from bushes that have been pruned 9 to 
12 months previously. 

2. I have made very little tea separately from 
fields that have been manured: when I have it has 
always turned out well. I consider that judicious 
manuring should improve the strength of liquor, but 
quite think that repeated applications of manure may 
largely increase the yield, but at the same time to a 
certain extent spoil the quality of the leaf by forcing the 
bushes to an unnatural degree. 

3. I always advise medium fine plucking, carefully 
done, which with due attention to manufacture should 
give a good tea combined with a goodyield. J. R. H. 

LXII. 

1. I cannot answer the first question, even if I 
dared to, 

2. In connection with the second question, I have 
a little experience tending towards an opposite con- 
clusion. A field on this place was manured with 
white castor cake, a number of years ago. After the 
manure had begun to show effect, the leaf from that 
field was manufactured by itself and the tea made 
from it dispatched and sold in London separately. In 
price it averaged 0s ld less per ib., than the tea made 
during the same time from the other fields which had 
never been manured. The leaves were more fleshy 
than usual and withered very unevenly. 

3. The answer to the third question seems very 
obvious. Of two good things no doubt ‘both ’s best.’ 
But if we cannot have both to the tullamount, then we 
have to consider what proportions of each are best. 
However, on this place since we began plucking all 
round once a week, a number of years ago, instead 
of once in ten or eleven days, as in former years, 
the crops have not been reduced in quantity by 
that. A small reduction in quantity has been 
made, but it has been entirely in the plucking of 
the primary flushes from which at the same time I 
began to take only the bud and one leaf the primary 
flush being too inferior in quality to allow of taking 
another or coarser leaf with advantage. These two 
changes, but mainly the weekly plucking, raised the 
average price of our tea from 1s 2d or 1s 3d to 2s per lb., 
and of course increased the profits in a far larger pro- 
portion. So far at least it would seem that if we 
can pluck finer by plucking over the fields within 
shorter periods we may leave quantity to take care 
of itself, There is a limit to this of course practically, 
but although plucking be the heaviest item of ex- 
penditure a considerable increase to that alone does 
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not much iverease the cost of working the estate 
and putting the tea in the market. A very small 
increase in the selling price of the tea would more 
than cover this. An Oxtp Tra Hann. 


LXIIl. 

The best teas produced in the Kalutara district 
are from July to the end of the year and the worst 
in the driest weather, viz. February and March. 

When the heaviest pluckings are got the quality 
of the leaf is certainly not of the best; and in 
addition to the liquor being poor the same attention 
cannot be given to the curing of the tea as whena 
more moderate plucking is got. 

Manuring with bulky manure increased the quantity 
largely and improved the quality considerably. 

Medium plucking pays best I believe, and I think 
that if we all went in for fine plucking the tea pro- 
duced would be used for mixing with China teas 
instead of as at present with ordinary plucking 
driving these China teas out of the market. 

In a table published by a contemporary giving 
the cost of producing tea from crops of 150-500 lb. 
per acre, a mistake has occurred in the first column, 
The cost of production of 150lb. per acre should be 
564 cents perlb., ”ot 50 cents as put down. 

The cost of producing 250 1b. per acre, which is 
about the average crop of several old estates up- 
country I know of, is put down at 40 cents per lb; 
add to this interest on capital invested, say R250 
per acre at 8 percent, and the cost of production is 
increased to 48 cents perlb. At present prices I 
doubt whether 48 cents is being realized, and it be- 
hoves us all to give our best support to any scheme 
for opening new markets. 


LXIV. 
Dikoya, 26th May 1889. 

1 I consider the best teas are made in the wet 
weather, say from June to September, and when the 
bushes are 6to 8 monthsold from pruning. The worst 
teas are made during the hot weather irom December 
to April, the flushes then are very quick in growing, 
and as a rule teas turnout thin and withont any flavour, 

2 Have had but little experience, but should think 
bulk and artificial would increase yield; cannot see 
bow mauure could affect flavour. : 

3 Certainly, and consider those who combine 
quantity with quality are doing far more to strengthen 
our market than by sending in strong flavoury teas which 
are used largely for mixing with weak China teas and 
so force their sale. Supposing everyone went in for 
jine plucking, query, would not the prices fall just as 
rapidly as they are now doing, and I should think the 
stronger the teas the Jess will be required. I quite 
agree with ‘ W.F.L.” inall his remarks, and his 
figures are pretty conclusive. a 


LXY. 

1. Itstands to reason that bushes must yield their 
finest quality when in their prime, z.c. just after 
“that first budding spring of youth,” or 6 to 12 
months from pruning; and the less the amount of 
foliage the stronger will the quality naturally be, 
provided always that a healthy leaf or shoulder be 
left, and not a goat-browsed-like nondescript, which 
is sometimes—or ofttimes?—seen. I have observed 
that flavour is much superior in the dry months. 

2. A sample of unmanured tea tasted against one 
of bone and castor caked from the same field gave 
a slightly minor pungency. ; 

3. Itis the old story: Mst modus in rebus, and he 
who hits the happy one will be happy. 

P.S.—There have been some dull things written to 
your paper lately about tea, showing intensely the one- 
sidedness of thought. One absurd ceduction you 
nullified with your usual incisive Hd, C.O, To two 
other statements I would make short replies. One 
was to the effect that tennis was incompatible with 
good teamaking. To this I would say: it is not the 
planter that works, but the planter who gets the work 
done, that succeeds. If a man has four or five hun- 
dred—ay, or even two hundred—acres to look after, 
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can he be in the factory all day? In that case, as far 
as actual teamaking is concerned, what is the difference 
whether he is absent at other works or—tennis ? Again, 
to the statement that without carefully plucked leaf 
one cannot make good tea, I would ask: how is it that 
factories buying from four to six estates (I can name 
them—and leaf to sell is—well, not so nicely plucked 
as leaf to make):—do make good tea? A.V. RB. 


—_———_ >—_ 


THE BANDIKAI. 


Colombo, 24th April 1889. 


Deak Sir,—With reference to the valuable informa- 
tion which has appeared in your paper re the Bandi- 
kai plant and its fibrous qualities, I hope that the 
following extract may prove of interest. I have taken 
it from a book in the Qolombo Museum Library 
on the “Fibrous Plants of India” by Dr. Forbes 
Royle, M.D., r.R.s., London, 1855.—Yours faithfully, 

G. A. J. 


Extract ‘referred to. 
OTHER Matyaceous Fisre-YinLpine PLAnts. 


“In connexion with Hibiscus cannabinus we may 
appropriately mention the other fibre-yielding species 
of the same genus. Among these we find those which 
are also used as articles of diet; as for instance :— 

“ Hibiscus esculentus, the Okhvo of the West Indies, 
with which is now united the H. lonyifolius of the 
Hast Indies, the Bandikai of Madras, the Rum turai 
and Dhenroos of Bengal; and from both of which the 
Bammia of the West Coast of Africa probably does 
not differ essentially. Of all these, the long, young 
pyramidal pods are filled when green, with a large 
proportion of mucilage, on which account they are 
gathered when green, and cooked as vegetables, being 
much esteemed by many, though considered too viscid 
by others. The fruit is also used to thicken soups 
in the countries where it is indigenous and in the 
South of France and in the Levant. The seeds 
which may also be added like barley to soups, and 
have been recommended to be roasted as a substitute 
for coffee, * * * * *, The bark of this plant also 
abounds in fibre, which is of fine quality, as in many 
others of the same genus. Dr. Roxburgh cut the stems 
when the seed was ripe, and committed them to the 
steep a few days after.” 

The comparative strength of different fibres, amongst 
them those of HZ. esculentus are given ina tabulated 
form on page 268 of Dr. Royle’s book. 


a Se 


WHAT IS SOJA BEHAN. 
To the Editor of the “Ceylon Observer.” 


Dear Sir,—komething good to agriculture always 
comes from the Celestial Empire, and if any of your 
readers could tell us what they know of Dolichos 
saja, a spice which is now becoming very valuable 
in some parts of the world, they would indeed be 
doing another good thing to Oeylon planters. It is 
known in the Straitsas “Soja Bean,” and is said to 
be cultivated in Japan and China. I suspect it must 
be growing in Ceylon and known to the native-; 
but who could say what is its native name? 

NEW PRODUOTS. 


(From “ Treasury of Botany.”) 

Sosa (or Sova) hispida is the only representative 
of a genus of Leguminose of the tribe Papilionacce, and 
much cultivated in tropical Asia on account of its 
beans, which are used for preparing a well-known 
brown and slightly salt sauces (Soy), used both in 
Asia and Europe for flavouring certain dishes, es- 
pecially beef, and supposed to favour digestion. Of 
Jabo it has been cultivated as an oil-plant. iS. hispida 
is an erect hairy herb, with trifoliate leaves, and 
axillary racemose flowers, which have a five-cleft calyx, 
® papilionaceous corolla, ten diadelphous stamens, and 
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an oblong pod which contains from two to five ovate 
compressed seeds. Modern botanists generally refer 
the plant to Glycine: which see—B. 8. 


(From © Summond’s Tropical Agriculture” .) 


That well-known sauce, Soy, ismade in some parts 
of the East, from a species of the Dolichos bean 
(Soja hispida), which grows in China and Japan. In 
Java it is procured from the Phascolus radvatus. The 
beans are boiled soft, with wheat or barley of equal 
quantities, and left for three months to ferment; 
salt and water are then added, when the liquor is 
pressed and strained. Good soy is agreeable when a 
few years old; the Japan soy is superior to the 
Chinese. Large quantities are shipped for England 
and America. The Dolichos bean is much cultivated 
in Japan, where various culinary articles are prepared 
from it; but the principal are a sort of butter, termed 
mico, and a pickle called sooja. 


(oe 


SALT INy TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 
SALT—MANURIAL ALUE—AUTHORITIEBS—JUDICIOUS  AP- 
PLICATION NECESSARY—TODDY-DRAWING—INCREASED 
YIELD—REASONS—FUMIGATION—CARBONIC ACID—HOW 


FUMIGATION COULD BE OF USE. 
: May 9tb, 1889. 


The last issue of your 7. A. contains a good 
deal of information and discussion as regards the 
value of salt in agriculture. The value of salt in 
agriculture is a subject on which opinions differ to 
some extent at the present day. The opivions of 
chemists and practical men have been taken and suited 
to support both views, viz., of its being generally use- 


-ful in cultivation; and of its only being useful only 


in special cases and greatly ivjurious in others. ‘I'he 
former view is held mostly by practical men who deal 
directly in agriculture, and deserves attention. Any 
good thing beyond a certain limit cannot be useful, aud 
such is the case with salt. It is beyond any doubt of 
salt being a hygroscopic substance, thereby absorbing 
moisture and other gases, a solvent which makes other 
materials useful, an insectiile which destroys the 
injurious insects and prevent them from attacking 
crops, a substance which removes sourness in soi! and 
helps the growth of p!ants, and last not least an actual 
constituent of cultivated plants. With such a list to 
its credit salt cannot be otherwise but a useful substance 
for vegetation. If salt is found in sufficient quantity in 
soils, it is no use adding it to such lands. Lt is not the 
case with salt alone, but with any and every substance. 
If they be already present, it is useless to. add them. 
But in the case of salt we should be particularly care- 
ful, as if we add more, instead of its being useless, it 
might prove to be injurious, unlike most other sub- 
stances. Prof.J.J. Manley in an article written by 
him on the salt industry. speaks of its manurial value 
as follows:—‘‘It is also used as a manure for land, an 
ancient practice in vougein Palestine and China more 
than 2000 yearsago. At the present day there is sézll 
much questioning as to the use of salt as a manure which 
has arisen partly from ignorance as to its chemical action 
and from its ¢njudicious application. The tact also that 
itis speedily destructive of weed when used in certain 
quantities has helped to keep up a prejudice against it. 
However, by scientific farmers its use is well recognized, 
and each year it seems that a larger quantity is being 
demanded for agricultural purposes.” (The italics are 
mine to mark the popular ideas which have prejudiced 
its use.) The same authority cites that “200,000 tons 
of salt ae anaually used as manure in the Unite 

Kingdom. Apart from its value in regard to the im- 
provement of soils, both physically and chemically, salt 
is generally spokenas a good fertilizer for root crops 
and cereals. Thereforean applicatiou of salt—especially 
to such a hardier tree as the coconut—in the inlund dis- 
tricts where they havent got much in the soil must 
be of very great use. The physical and che nical im- 
provement of salis, which result from the application of 
salt, are marked in warm and dry soils. Prof. Wright- 


son, while speaking about salt, says, as regards its 
beneficial action on sour soils ‘‘that it may be used 
with good effect in pastures which carry a coarse herb- 
age.” The cause of a coarse herbage is mainly due to 
a sourness of the soils, and we have a good deal of sour 
soils in Ceylon bothin the form of some cultivated and 
neglected lowlands. The experiment is worth while a 
trial, and salt issued at a less price to bring such ne- 
glected lands into bearing, The application of salt should 
be judiciously done. Dr. Johuston advises applying it 
either as a top-dressing at the rate from one to five 
hundredweights per acre, or using it mixed with water 
in staking lime for application to lands. He says: 


.© When applied to grain crops, common salt almost al- 


ways increases the weight per bushel of the grain when 
reaped mixed with quicklime and put on the land it 
gives streagth to straw.” 

Salt if judiciously applied to lands should form a 
good fertiliser to most of our inland goils. Whilst a 
few hundredweights of salt per acre world ensure 
increased crops, a ton if applied might instead of giving 
increased yield spoil the whole crop. 

While speaking of salt principally, if we at al] find it 
useful, we should look for good results to the inland 
districts. 

Some of the coconut plantations in the coast between 
Kalutara and Galle are entirely devoted to the drawing 
of toddy, and those trees appear healthier than the 
rest. There was a question once whether toddy draw- 
ing increases the production of fruit, and your Siyane 
Korale correspondent had a given list of chemical analysis 
of the products of the tree. I myself have observed 
and agree with him that trees after toddy drawing 
produce better crops. It cannot be owing to any stimu- 
lating effect as mentioned ina note thereto; if so, the 
vigour of the tree would have to be sacrificed for the 
better crop, but it is not the case here. Trees which 
are devoted to toddy drawing, show forth a vigorous 
growth than the rest. It is acommon belief amongst 
the goyiyas, that coconut trees which do not produce 
well, would be improved by this process, and so they 
in many cases have resorted to the process of drawing 
sweet-toddy, more for the sake of improving the trees 
than for the syrup obtained. When we refer t> the 
analysis of the products, we find this quite practicable, 
as a tree would not loose so much mineral matter 
when used for toddy drawing as from the ordinary 
way of cropping fruits. The amount of the yield of 
toddy per tree for one year is calculated at about 
63 gallons, and the mineral matter containing in them 
would amount to nearly 1,155 grains, whilst the average 
produce of tree consumes nearly 12,204 grains of mineral 
matter, or nearly eleven times the quantity consumed 
by the toddy. Soit is quite clear that a tree after being 
operated in this way for a year would consume only one- 
eleventh part of what is required to bear an ordinary 
crop. Hence the increase cannot be owing to any 
stimulating effect produced by toddy drawing, but 
actually by a process of great saving of mineral matter, 
a part of which goes to strengthen the tree and the 
rest in the plenteous production of fruit. 

The question of fumigating coconut trees was brought 
before the notice of the public by “ Old Planter ” in one 
of your issues, andat the same time casting a slight on 
the Agricultural School on some hearsay information 
which was at once reputed by “O. D.” putting to right 
the opinion of ‘‘ Old Planter.” The questionis, has smoke 
to do anything at all in improving a coconut tree ? it 
has no direct effect as some people believe in yielding 
more carbonic acid for plants. No person aspiring to 
know the scientific theories of plant life would ever be- 
lieve ; and it is like the same as t!,e human voice theory. 
When we put aside the question of carbonic aci! we 
find some uses resulting from this process. Fumiyvation 
acts in destroying a deal of fungi and insects which 
live upon the leaves. Apart from carbonic acid, smoke 
contains traces of ammonia, nitric’ acid, and water 
vapour which are absorbed by leaves forming a good 
plant food. These two ieasons are in themselves enough 
to account for the action of fumigation on trees, and 
when the materials for the purpose is available, and is 
of no use in any other way, smoking would do well 
in improving trees. W.A. D.S, 
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AFFORESTATION IN CHINA. 


The question of afforestation in China is at the 
present time attracting a great deal of attention. 
Ohina is a treeless country, aud to this, perhaps, 
are due the devastating floods which work such ruin 
there, and the fearful seasons of drought which are 
almost as destructive as the floods. The timber used 
in various ways is all imported—chiefly from the 
United States of America, and from Hainan and For- 
mosa. Till the overflow of the Yellow River some 
time ago, no one paid the least attention to this 
question; but now a proclamation of the liberal 
Viceroy, Li Hung Ohang, to the people of his thickly- 
populated provinces, shows that the subject will receive 
the attention it deserves. His Excellency says that 
one of the first principles in governing a State is 
to watch over the agriculture of the State, so that 
it may benefit both the individuals who till it and 
the State. In one of the provinces over which he 
rules—namely, that of Chili—arboriculture is rendered 
especially easy by the softness and fertility of 
its alluvial plains. If we omit the various species 
of fruit-trees, such as the apple, pear, and apricot, 
other kinds of trees are very rarely seen, aud in con- 
sequence vast tracts of fertile plains are left barren. 
Some slight attempts have been made to plant these 
extensive tracts with forest trees; but the strong 
northerly winds which prevail soon uprooted trees 
which had not been planted to asufficient depth nor in 
well-chosen places. Amongst the peasants, the Viceroy 
says, the principles of arboriculture are unknown, and 
therefore their previous efforts have only resulted in 
labour and money uselessly expended. In recent years 
the Viceroy has ordered the planting of willow-trees 
along the banks of the steams and rivers in Ohili, 
with the object of protecting and strengthening the 
embankments. 

If successful methods, His Excellency asks, have 
been found for cultivating trees in salt lands, how 
much more easy ought they to be found in the 
rich level plains of Chihli? Accordingly, the authori- 
ties of the various prefectures and sub-prefectures 
of Chihli are instructed to procure the necessary seed 
trees, and to inform the people iu their respective 
districts of the eight directions for tree-planting and 
the ten benefits to be derived from the same. Steps 
are to be taken by the authorities to encourage the 
people in their efforts at planting, but official agents, 
who might oppress the people, are not to be sent 
among them. At the end of each year a statement 
is to be submitted to the authorities, by every per- 
son who has tried planting, of the number of trees 
he hag received, the number successful, the species 
which have thriven best, &c., so that the Govern- 
ment may reward those who are most successful in 
these experiments im arboriculture, as well as gather 
information to guide them in the future. Instructions 
are given to the local authorities to deal severely 
with any person who steals or cuts down the trees 
of others. The Viceroy says that his intentions in 
issuing this proclamation are to afford another source 
of livelihood to the peasants, to help in preventing 
droughts and checking floods, to regulate the rainfall, 
and to beautify the country- 

The eight directions and the ten benefits are 
worth recording. The directions are as follows:—(1) 
To fortify the roots against injury from cold, which, 
on account of the loose nature of the soil near the 
surface, readily iojures the roots, a fertilizer, made 
by burning a mixture of dung and grass, should be used 
when planting trees, and when the fertilizer is put 
in, the roots should be carefully covered. (2) When 
a tree has been securely planted, a small cumulus 
of earth should be placed around it, 6 or 7 inches 
high, and should be renewed before winter sets in 
every year till the close of the third year. By this 
means the wind and cold cannot reach the roots, 
nor will the necessary natural nourishment in the 
earth escape. (3) In places exposed to high winds 
the trees should be planted to a depth of at least: 
34 fect; at this depth the rich part of the soil is 
reached, In case of willows and other such trees, 
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the outspreading and dependent branches are to be 
carefully pruned. (4) Rich earth, with a suitable 
fertilizer, is to be added to poorer soils. (5) To 
prepare the ground the reception of the seeds 
of such trees as the oak, elm, poplar, cypress, &c., 
which are shed every year, a trough is to be dug 
round each tree and filled with water to keep the 
soil moist. (6) Willow and mulberry trees should be 
planted in the spring, when there is rain. Before 
planting the young shoots, the soil should be well 
loosened and fertilizd, and gratting should always 
take place after rain, and the grait-trees should be 
well watered every alternate day. (7) Iu trausplanting 
trees, the greatest care should be taken to preserve 
the three vertically-projecting roots, which every 
tree has, from the wind and sun. When there is 
rain, a small hole is to be dug by the side of the 
tree, cutting away one of these roots; this oper- 
ation is to be repeated in a fortnight if there 
is rain; if not, a month must elapse before 
the second root is cut, and similarly in the case of 
the third root. When the roots are cut away, in- 
numerable little roots will be thrown out. If there 
is no rain, the ground must be well wutered before 
any transplanting 1s attempted. (8) In raising trees 
from the seeds of the oak, mulberry, &c., some fer- 
tile spot should be prepared just as it would befor 
a crop of grain, and the seeds are planted in the 
same way as grain is planted, Spring time is the 
best, and while there is rain. When the young 
trees spring up and grow to the height of one or 
two feet, they can easily be transplanted as directed 
above. : 

The ten benefits of planting trees are thus enum- 
erated by His Excellency:—(1) By planting trees 
at the river-banks the loose and sandy soil is 
strengthened by the roots, and the banks increase 
in height. (2) a large and profitable industry will 
spring up if pine, elm, willow, &c., are planted in 
the mountains on the borders. (3) The planting of 
trees around fields and farms will do away with 
the superfluous moisture and preserve a fair 
equilibrium of wind and fluid influences. (4) Where 
trees are in abundance, droughts will be unknown. 
(5) Abundance of trees also help to ward off epid- 
emics, and in _ thickly-populated districts trees 
should be especially planted for this purpose. (6) 
Where there is abundance of trees, travellers and 
families can find rest and shelter in the summer. 
(7) The operations of highwaymen and banditti are 
hindered where trees and forests are plantiful. (8) 
The snows on the mountains of the border will be 
absorbed by forests. (9) The poorer peasants will 
have sufficient fuel from the branches, which are 
pruned every year. (10) Many of these trees, as the 
Quercus mongolica, afford food to the silk-worm, which, 
in the mountainous regions, weaves a cocoon which 
makes much cheaper and more durable silk than 
that of the mulberry silk-worm.—JVature. 


eS 


SwieTenta Macropuytra.—Attention was directed 
to a reference in the J/ndian Forester of the current 
month to this species of mahogany, of which beautiful 
avenues have been formed in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Calcutta. The seeds were sent to Calcutta 
by the India Office in 1872, and were said to have 
been collected in Honduras; but as soon as tlie 
seedlings were a few inches high it was seen tht 
they were different from those of the true maho- 
gany. In their twelfth year many of them had reached 
a height of 20 feet, and had begun to flower freely; 
and in 1885, their thirteenth year, they yielded cap- 
sules containing good seed, thus presenting a marked 
contrast to the true mahogany, which does not seed 
until itis forty or fifty years old, and then but spar- 
ingly. It is believed that the wood has a rather higher 
colour than that of Swietenia Mahagoni ‘but the 
quick growth of the new species, and its habit of 
producing good seed in quantity, make it a desirable 
species to cultivate,’—Proccedings of A.-H. Society of 
Madras. 
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Gorrespondence, 
—__—_—_—_—_—. 
To the Editor. 
BLACK WATTLE—ACACIA DECURRENS, 
VARIETY, MOLLISSIIMA. 


Dear Sir,—I find Haldane’s and Spon’s figures for 
black wattle so different from the results derived 
by you from Mr, Tringham’s experiment, that their 
figures may be of interest as suggesting where further 
information is required upon the cultivation of 
black wattle if undertaken on an extensive scale. 

Haldane, in his ‘‘Sub-tropical Cultivations,’’ recom- 
mends that the black wattle should be planted 
6x6 ft. apart, or 1,210 trees to the acre ; and he 

- says the bark should be harvested in from 5 to 

10 years: the older the trees, the more valuable 

being the bark. The proceeds of an acre he estim- 

ates as follows :— 

From 4 of an acre in 5th year 23 tons @ £5 a 
ton, less for stripping £1 a ton, baling 10s, carriage 
£1 and cutting 10s ae Ae ww. £6 

From 4 acre in 6 years, 34 tons less as above £3 a ton 

From 4 acre in 8th year, 44 tous less as above 9 


£21 0 0 
From which deducting original price of land in 
Australia and New Zealand and planting and 
cultivating expenses £6, we have £15 an acre as 
the net profit in 8 years + the fenced land and 
value of timber. Mr. Haldane admits that his is 
a low estimate, the usual estimated net profit being 
£25 an acre at the end of the 8 years. 

Spon’s Encyclopedia gives in some respect 
a more detailed estimate of expenditure and receipts 
for a plantation of 100 acres planted 10 ft, apart 
or about 400 trees to the acre:— 

Rent of 100 acres, 8 years @ 65 per acre per 


annum ond od boc 240 0 0 
Ploughing 100 acres a drill 10 ft. apart Bp 25 0 0 
Sowing and actual cultivation and seed an 37 10 O 
Supervision for 8 years @ £10 per annum 80 0 0 
Pruning: A bee ahs 50 0 0 
Incidentals ae nae pon coc 27 10.0 
Interest on whole amount expended during 8 years... 240 0 0 
Shipping 15s per ton, cutting 10s vee L515. 0.0: 

2,215 0 0 


Yield 6 years 4 of 400 trees @ 56 |b. bark 332 tons, 
say 68 ”» ” 400 ” 
say 80 ,, ,, 480 ,, 


” ” ” 
8 pm © ” ” 


1,212@£4 4,852 0 0 


Profit on 100 acres in 8 years...£2,637 0 0 
The values given by both Haldane and Spon 
appear to be average net values after deducting 
freight, shipping, and London charges, for Spon 
states London values to be £5 to £9 10s forlong 
bark and £5 to £12 chopped. 

The age at which the treescome to maturity for 
stripping is you will notice in both the above 
estimates given at 5 to Syears as against 34 of Mr. 
Tringham’s experiment; and the number of trees 
to the acre instead of being 2,720 trees is in one 
estimate 1,210 trees, with similar yield per tree to 
Mr. Tringham’s 34 year old, and in the other only 
400 trees, yielding, however, nearly treble the amount 
per tree. Does the extent of Mr. Tringham’s ex- 
periment show that the trees may be planted as 
close as4ft.apart on a large acreage. I fear even 
6 ft. ap art will be found too close when a planta- 
tion is covered at such distances. 

Spon says the wattle bark is obtainable in vast 
abundance. But the export from Australia 
and Tasmania have fallen from 18,000 tons in 
1876 to 9,500 in 1880. Would this not show that 
the demand for wattle bark is limited? In any 
case oversupply is sure to reduce the London 
value to boa £5 per ton, andit would be prudent 
to take this as gross value from which will have 


to be deducted freight and London charges. Myro- 
balans have dropped from £5 14s per cwt. in 1880 to 
£5 83 6d in 1889. f 

Black wattle wood is said to be valuable for cask- 
staves, wheel-spokes, and fence-rails; but it is 
evident the trees will require to be well matured before 
the timber can be utilized for any other purpose 
than firewood. Black wattle should make an ex- 
cellent and valuable fence, planted 4 ft. apart in 
drill rows, and this may be the most prudent limit 


of cultivation. Will it growin the lowcountry ?— 
Yours, J. bD. Y. 


WINDMILLS WORKED TO DRIVE A COFFEE 
PULPER IN OLDEN DAYS IN UVA. 
Uva, 30th May 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Just a line to say regarding wind- 
mills. I erected two, both perfectly successful, when 
there was wind and simple and easy to construct. 
One was on the horizontal principle; the other 
vertical, neither required to be turned to the 
wind, but worked with the wind in any direction, 
I used them to work hand pulpers, shipping the 
pulper handles when there was no wind or 
insufficient. Hither could have worked a pump 
easily, so as to fill a reservoir or raise water 
for any purpose,—Yours very truly, 
OLD OUVAH. 


“ACACIA DECURRENS” FOR TANNING BARK, 


Hlephant Nook, 30th May 1889. 

Dear S1r,—With reference to your footnote to 
my last letter, I restricted the calculation to ex- 
penses incurred after the delivery of the bark at 
the upcountry railway station; and (if I am correct 
in estimating the costs of transport, home and local 
charges &c. to be the same on dA. decurrens bark 
that they are on cinchona bark) showed con- 
clusively I think that the proceeds of a ton of such 
bark as I despatched would cover the expenses re- 
ferred to, but leave no appreciable margin to set 
against cultivation and charges previous to the 
delivery at railway station. 

In reply to your question as to the quantity 
sent for valuation: the parcel weighed 44 lb. and 
was taken from two trees,—one large and one small— 
felled for the purpose. It included portions of the 
bark of all parts of the tree excepting small bran. 
ches, and it ig most important that this should 
not be overlooked, for the Secretary to the Colombo 
Commercial Co., Ld., London, wrote: ‘‘The old 
bark should be shipped and not the new.” 
What the result of the analysis and valuation 
would have been had the sample been of old bark 
only is unknown; the analysis 34°35 per cent of 
tannin, and valuation £10 to £11 per ton, and the 
yield of + cwt. per tree were for the mixed bark, 
old and new, 

On the other hand, after looking through the 
T. A., 1 find 40 per cent of tannin the maximum 
given for bark ot Acacia decurrens; andthe most 
valuable bark (Acacia pycnantha) is quoted as 
giving up to 47 per cent. But while A. decurrens 
gives up to 500 lb. of bark per tree, the maximum 
for A. pycnantha is given at 70 |b. only. (See 7. 4., 
1884-5, page 165.) 

I measured a tree (A. decurrens) standing on the 
Military Reserve here the other day, and found it 
at 2 feet from the ground over 6 feet in girth: the 
height of the tree is between 50 and 60 feet, with 
wide-spreading branches 20 feet in length, But 
I have never yet seen a tree of this variety 
without shoots to the root, and understood that it 
was from its habit of spreading from the roots that 
it derived its name, I feel certain that the tree 
your Maskeliya correspondent refers to is not 
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A, decurrens. I should not think that the wood 
of A. decurrens would be of any value excepting 
for fuel, certainly very young trees were not. 
From the bark, when wounded, exudes a gum well 
suited for office purposes; I use no other. Messrs, 
Piesse & Lubin manufacture a scent from the 
blossom. A fluid extract of the bark was sold in 
London for £50 per ton a few years ago. 

My experiment was on too small a scale alto- 
gether, to be taken as conclusive that the cultiva- 
tion will not pay. My trees were planted as a 
breakwind to shelter cinchona on an exposed ridge, 
a purpose they answered well. The cinchona 
being replaced by tea, the shelter was not needed, 
and the spreading roots rendered the tea for a 
chain below and 40 feet above unprofitable. A 
ditch 2’ by 1}' below which they were planted 
merely checked the spread of the roots for a 
short time : consequently on receipt of the valuation 
I felled and burnt the lot. 

To those wishing for further information I 
would refer them to the reports by Mr. J. H. 
Brown, Conservator of Forests, to the Legislative 
Council in Adelaide, in the 7. A, 1884-5 (pages 
165 and 916). I enclose two or three leaves. of 
A. pycnantha, the true golden wattle, taken from 
the Local Board nursery. I think this wil] con- 
vince you that Mr. Nock was right when he ex- 
pressed doubts as to there being any of this variety 
in Nuwara Eliya.*—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER R. TRINGHAM. 

P.S.—German oak barks give 13 to 16 per cent 
of tannin only.—W. R. T. 


THE NEED OF MAKING ‘OOLONGS” AND 
SOME CONGOU TEA IN OKYLON—OF SUIT- 
ING AND MEETING THE DEMAND: 
ENCOURAGING ESTIMATES. 

30th May 1889. 

Dear Srr,—I am sorry to see the cold water 
thrown by the press generally upon the proposed pro- 
duction of oolongs in Ceylon, as, if we are to 
command the tea market in both America and 
the Greater Britain, it will not be done by confin- 
ing our attention to one description of tea only, 
nor by producing only the finer qualities of black 
tea. It is depressing to anyone believing, as most 
of us I hope do, in our capability of producing 
teas of all qualities at as low a rate as our neigh- 
bours in India or elsewhere, to see the outcry raised 
by correspondents when prices fall to below 10d; 
as we must be prepared to see them fall still 
lower before any permanent improvement can take 
place. It seems to be admitted that we cannot 
place congous at anything near the price of China teas 
of that class, z.e., 43d, in London; but I think it 
will be found on examination, that, although an 
average of 43d would be ruinous, a proportion of 
from 12 per cent to 20 percent of the total yield 
of a tea estate can be sold at this figure, and that 
notwithstanding a small profit per acre can be 
made. I doubt if the Chinese who sell congou at 
44d make money on that particular grade, though 
they may make a profit on their general average 
of about 8d, as many Ceylon estates would pay 
fairly well at the same figure. The average yield 
per acre in Ceylon of tea in full bearing is gener- 
ally, I think, taken at 300 lb per acre: this aver- 
age yield at low rates should give a fair interest 
on the money invested, and taking Ceylon as a 
whole the tea enterprise may be said to be in a 
sound state as long as our average does not fall 
below 9d. That many estates giving large yields 
and favourably situated as regards Sinhalese 
labour and other advantages would pay handsomely 

* Oertainly the leaves sent are very different to 
any we have seen on trees in Nuwara Eliya,—Ep, 


at even lower figures, is probably known; but in 
looking at the enterprise as a whole 9d may be 
taken as about the lowest remunerative price for 
our teas, though prices would haye to fall below 
8d before a loss was made on working expenses, 
The question may be asked as to whether it is to our 
interest to produce and sell congous at aslow a 
price as 5d. If we were the only producers it would 
obviously not be so, but as if we do not ship cheap 
congous others will do so, and our not shipping merely 
keeps up the price of these teas and encourages 
other countries to continue producing them; it is 
probably better for us to ship a proportion of con- 
gous, with a view to displacing these other pro- 
ducers. Anyone looking at the Indian and Java 
price lists will see that either these countries can 
produce teas at a less average cost than a portion _ 
of the Ceylon estates, or must be working at a loss. 
We shall probably not know for some time what 
is really the case, aodinthe meantime must do our 
best to produce sound teas of all qualities at as low 
a figure as possible, bearing in mind that to restrict 
production would be but to leave an opening 
for other countries, who would not follow our 
example, and that, though temporarily relieving the 
market, the quantity short manufactured by our 
only making say, high-class teas would soon be sup- 
plied by India or Java. If,as seems to be conceded, 
we can produce Oolongs of good quality, the press 
and public generally should support the attempt. 
It would be taking some of our eggs at any rate out 
of the black tea basket, and if Oolongs were made 
on any large proportion of Ceylon estates, it would 
prevent our outturn of black teas assuming the 
gigantic proportions it seems likely to do in a 
few years. The attitude at present taken is worthy 
of the British manufacturers, who, on receiving 
orders for axes and other tools of a particular 
pattern for the East, refused to execute it, saying that 
their ordinary patterns were superior to those 
wanted and they could have them or go without ; 
naturally enough the orders went to the Continent, 
where manufacturers were found more accommo- 
dating, and a large section of trade was lost to the 
too conservative British manufacturers, nor did they 
get much sympathy. It must be remembered that 
if we will not make Oolongs there are others who 
will, and that if the American want Oolongs and 
prefer them they will haye them (and why not ?); 
they cannot be expected to take to black 
teas to suit our convenience. The market for 
Oolongs is ready and does not want educating, and 
it would enable the Ceylon-American Co. to 
operate with a better chance of success from the 
very beginning if they could supply Ceylon Oolongs 
either as a blend with our ordinary teas or by itself. 
If as a blend it would gradually instil a taste for our 
ordinary teas, but if we produce Oolougs in any 
quantity it will be immaterial to us which kind they 
buy, provided it is produced in Ceylon. After all it 
is amatter of ‘‘ Will it pay ?”’ and from what I hear 
of some estates making Oolongs and selling them at 
very remunerative prices, wisely saying nothing 
about it, I have no doubt Ceylon Oolongs will pay 
very well,—Yours truly, SABARAGAMUWA. 
Result of an estate giving 300 lb. per acre medium 
plucking and shipping 12 per cent of production at 5d:— 


Oolombo 
equivalent 
per cent. cents. 
B. pekoe 26 @ 1/0 equal 61 equal 15°86 
Pekoe oy 2S) ny YS) 0 ap 12°18 
P. souchong ... 33 ,, 0/8 5 7 11°88 
Congouete ... 12 ,, 0/5 RO Sieneaes 2°16 


100 42:08c. average per lb, 42°08 


= . 
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Gross return per acre 300 lb, at 42 see =126°00 
Less upkeep and manufacture 101-00 
25-00 


Profit per acre soe vee 
— 8:33 per cent on aa outstanding capital 
of R300 per acre. : 
Same estate, coarse plucking 400 lb. per acre and 
shipping 20 per cent of teas at 5d:— 


per cent. cents. 
B. pekoe 18 @ 1/0 equal 61 equal 10:98 
Pekoo 500 EA ee MOVIE) » 36 7:92 
P.gouchong.,. 40 ,, 0/7 i roO Pa 12:00 
Oongouete ... 20 ,, 0/5 aren ts) if 3°60 
100 average per lb. 34°5c. 34:50 
Gross return 400 Ib. per acre at 34:5c. 138.00 
Upkeep and manufacture 118:00 
20:00 


Profit per acre ot 
- 6'6 per cent on R300 per acre. 


—_—_@____ 
THE FIRST PRIZE TEA AT THE KANDY 
SHOW ; REVISED PLUCKING. 
Brunswick, May 31st, 1889. 


Dear S1r,—In reply to your correspondent 
“ Inquirer,” and for the information of others I 
annex a copy of breaks of tea from which the 
‘“ gold medal” tea samples were drawn, which was 
the quantity of all tea made on Brunswick from 
24th April up to the 18th May last, and will be 
shipped in a few days, marked ‘‘ Gold Medal 1889,” 
so that the public will be able to see how it sells. 
IT would suggest that ‘‘Del Rey’ and ‘ Hoolan- 
kande” do publish their breaks and ship their 
Exhibition tea, with special marks too, so that the 
test of the London market may also (I hope) 
confirm the opinion of the judges at the Kandy 
Show. 

I may add further that since the 24th of April 
I have been plucking ? of a leaf finer than I ever 
did before, and my present system is two leaves 
and the tip, leaving one whole leaf and the dummy, 
and going round the estate from 8 to 10 days 
plucking.—Yours faithfully, A. E. WRIGHT. 

Memo. of Breaks. 


14 chests Orange Pekoo 1,190 Ib. 
10. ,, Pekoe 900 ,, 
19 ,, P. Souchong 1,805 ,, 
2  ,, Fannings 200 .,, 
$4 ~»,, Dust Sa 
Aat7O) ey, 

we 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


Dear Str,—Herewith I send you copy of article 
on cotton caterpillars taken from Planting Register 
of 29th August 1872, not 1887 as your printer 
made it,* which I consider useful information for 
my fellow planters at the present time. Planters 
have not the money to spare to cultivate what 
does not pay them, and I firmly believe from the 
trial Dr. Duke and I gave to cotton cultivation 
if will not pay. If Mr. Blackett will be good 
enough to give ug an account of what it cost him 
for seed, planting, attending and harvesting his 
cotton and amount realized for the cotton and 
seed, latter should be valued as to what it would 
be sold for as cattle food or manure, not asseed 
cotton for planting, then planters can have the latest 
test on a fair scale. 

It has been said youcan plant cotton between 
young tea; no doubt you can, but at what cost 


* J, H.’s migtake, not the printer’s.—Ep. 


to the young tea. Cotton seed I saw mentioned 
the other day as nutritious food for cattle and 
good manure ; so it is; test or analyse your soil 
before you plant your cotton, then again after 
you have taken off your crop, and you. will not 
grow cotton at the expense of weakening your tea, 

I held from the first that Ceard rubber and 
Liberian coffee would not pay to cultivate in 
Ceylon for simple reasons :—(1) Rubber requires a 
moist and fairly good soil (we were told to 
grow it on ridges and poor patches of coffee) ; 
(2) Liberian coffee requires a deep rich goil, of 
which we had no more as our best land was already 
planted with Arabian coffee ; (3) there were other 
products paying us better than rubber ; and (4) we 
were not allowed to give Liberian coffee that 
assistance with manure which it required, to say 
nothing about its being subject to attacks of leaf 
disease and bug as much as Arabian coffee. 

What has been our fault? When our coffee was 
first attacked with leaf disease, why was it not 
properly treated at once? Pruning, manuring, forking 
soil, disinfecting both bushes and soil was all that 
was required and I have proved it. Bug same: the 
only additional treatment for the latter is to keep 
the stem of the tree free of decaying bark, moss 
é&c., their hidingplace and passage to the roots. 

Our coffee was weakened by planting cinchona, 
pruning and manuring neglected ; strong remedies, 
carbolic acid powder, coral lime and_ sulphur, 
applied which did more harm than good; what is 
strong enough to kill the insect is also strong 
enough to damage young wood. 

There was a rush for tea, everything had to 
make room for tea, the first in the field no doubt 
made a handsome profit, getting high prices for 
their tea and seed ; anyone writing in favour of 
coffee (trying to stop the wholesale destruction) or of 
cutting out cacao was called a maniac, alot of land 
unsuitable for tea cultivation without assistance was 
planted; the required assistance not being given, tea 
proves unprofitable, but who is to blame? Find out 
what is deficient in your soil, give it in time, make 
your roots and bushes strong, and you will find tea 
will pay even at 6c per lb. in Colombo. 

Palace for factory, waste of machinery avoid; see 
to careful pruning at the proper time; give good 
supervision to your plucking; proper nourishment 
on old estates where surface soil is poor, especially 
when plants are young; if crippled in their youth 
for the want of some nourishment the plant will 
often never make a good bush. 

In my last letter your printer made me say, come 
and see Maria estate cacao, Raxawa tea and 
cinchona, Wattegamawatte cacao and coffee, ‘and 
in which:” these last three words should have been 
“all of which,” were old abandoned native gardens 
once; please correct same if reprinted. 

Cacao on some estates in this neighbourhood 
elsewhere was cut out or shade cut down and tea 
planted ; whereas if assistance had been given to the 
cacao in time with water-holes, forking, manure, 
more shade planted, the large shade trees thinned 
out by cutting out some of the branches, the surface 
roots cut away, and pepper, vanilla, or betel 
planted to run on the shade trees, how profitable 
these properties might now be; whereas coffee and 
cacao are gone, tea is left struggling for existence, 
no assistance given. What little coffee and cacao 
is left on these properties have given fair crops 
last year. 

More power must be given to the superintendents 
who are on the spot and must know best what is 
yequired and when. ‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 

know there are many good superintendents in 

eylon who could show good results if they were 
ble to carry out their wishes in cultivation ; it is 
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their duty and wish to work estates as cheaply as 
possible consistent with good work. 

You often hear good manure condemned, because 
it was applied where it did more injury than good ; 
take the same manure to another soil where it is 
required andsee the result. Lime, as a rule, is 
condemned in tea, yet there is some soil where 
lime ig required even for tea. This I have 
proved on a small scale on Maria and on a 
larger scale on Raxawa; it is only the other day 
I was told by the present superintendent of 
Raxawa that a planter from Kelani Velley had 
pronounced that field as fine a one of tea as any 
they had. 

Let the captain of the ship (planter on the estate) 
stay at the helm (have the power to act), and the 
ship will be brought safe and sound through breakers 
to a smooth harbour and the estates carofully 
worked will not feel the depression of prices &c.,— 
Yours truly, J. HOLLOWAY. 


— 


(From ‘+ Planting Register’ 29th August 1872.) 
THE COTTON CATERPILLAR. 

A week or two ago it was not uncommon for one 
to ask another in Lahore, ‘‘ Have you heard the news ?” 
The news being a scrap from Reuter to the effect that 
the “cotton caterpillar had appeared in the Gulf 
States.” Those who laughed at the apparent want of 
importance in the telegram were notaware of the whole 
import of the words, forthey implied the possibility 
of an utter failure of the American crop and an im- 
mense impulse to Indian trade and, we may, add, to 
local cotton growing, This being the case a few facts 
regarding the destructive pest which was important 
enough to deserve the telegram may prove acceptable. 
The entire cotton crop of the United States was 
destroyed by the ‘“‘ Army Worm ” (as this caterpillar, 
the larva of a moth, Heliothis Armigera, is called 
in America) in 1788, 1800, 1825 and 1845; it also did 
serious damage in 1866, chiefly in Louisiana, it has 
altogether appeared 23 times in the United States since 
1793, the year of the greatest devastation having been 
1825 when barely enough cotton to afford seed for the 
ensuing year escaped its ravages. In 1788 these insects 
destroyed 280 tons of cotton in the Bahamas; they 
caused the cultivation of cotton to be abandoned in 
many of the West Iudian Islands aud the case was 
almost the same in Hgypt. The Army Worm appears 
often in Guiana and other parts of South America. 
The mischief done by these creatures is fortunately 
not always of the same serious extent; sometimes, 
even the insects, when they come late as they did in 
1865, thin the seed pods, and produces a positive benefit. 
If it were not so, consideriug the 23rd recorded 
visitations, the growing of cot on would be too hazar- 
dous to be continued. The most favourable circum- 
stances for the production of the Army Worm are 
heat, moisture, and clouded skies, up to the end of 
June: when such is the case the visitation is regarded 
as certain. The caterpillar cannot support great heat 
and continued drought, a torrid summer kills them. 
The caterpillar is yellow with a brown stripe down the 
back. Heliothis Armigera is also found in England, but 
does not commonly occur. 


COTTON-GROWING IN THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRIOTS : HOW IT WAS KILLED OUT. 
Colombo, 4th June 1889. 

S1r,—Now that the attention of the Government 
and the general community has been drawn to 
cotton as an industry which may turn outa pro- 
fitable one, I think it is time something should 
be done to effect the revival of its cultivation 
amongst the poor half-starved inhabitants of the Bin- 
enna Wedirata. It does not seem to be generally 
known that up to 1876 or 1877 a very consider- 
able quantity of cotton was grown and woven into 
very serviceable material, by the natives of that 
part of the country. In Wellassa, the Park country 


round Nilgala, and from thence down to Batticaloa’ 
and indeed, I believe, throughout the whole of that 
part of the Wanni, weaving looms for home-grown 
cotton were common 
Batticaloa and the 


at that time, though at 
immediately adjacent districts 
it had been found both cheaper and more con- 
venient to import cotton yarn for the purpose. 
Between Batticaloa and Trincomalee along the 
coast road it was by no means uncommon to find 
supplies of raw cotton stored up for weaving pur- 
poses, and the clothing—such as it was—of the 
semi-savage people of the interior was of home 
manufacture. Unfortunately for these poor people 
some fifteen years ago, when the demand for 
Crown land was so great and the Guvernment had 
begun to look about and talk of reseryes and so 
on, amongst other matters the regulation of chena 
cultivation was taken in hand. Totally oblivious 
of the vast difference in the conditions under 
which valuable forest Jand in the hills was 
devastated for the growth of kurakkan, &, &c., 
and those under which the dry thorny jungles of 
the lowcountry were made to yield a little profit 
to the natives and which was unavailable for 
Europeans, the enactments relating to chena lands 
were made applicable to both alike. The restric- 
tions thus placed upon obtaining land for the 
growth of cotton were so great, and the loss of 
time and money go heavy, with considerable trouble 
in applying first to the Arachchi and then to the 
Ratemahatmaya, and the Assistant Government 
Agent, and the Forester, with the number of 
applications, and reports and replies, and forms, 
and stamps and bribes, which were entailed on the 
endeavour to get leave to cultivate any particular spot 
of ground, all became so burdensome and intricate 
that in a very short time many—nay most—of the na- 
tives gave it up in despair. In this way the industry 
was virtually wiped out, and this the only industry 
—apart from the precarious cultivation of food— 
which was open to the natives of those barren 
thorny wastes from which no Huropean could extract 
even the barest of subsistence. The endeavour to 
preserve for the use of the Crown a few acres of 
jungle in the planting districts was thus the means 
of actually destroying an indigenous industry in 
other distant parts of the island, which had there 
existed from time immemorial. Old Kandyans 30 
years ago told me they well recollected the time 
wheo at yearly intervals bands of armed men 
from Kotmale and Dimbula were accustomed to 
go down to the Wanni and purchase the cloth 
woven there, and which was the best they could 
obtain in the country. 

After traversing that part of the country (in 
1877 I think) and seeing for myself what was 
going on, I not only published in the papers a 
relation of what I had seen, butI pointed out to 
the Government Agents the hardships entailed upon 
the natives by the new measures relating to chena 
cultivation. The authorities quite saw this, but 
they all agreed that unless special regulations were 
made for that part of the country nothing could 
be dcne ; and, as far as I can learn now, nothing has 
been done; and unless the country has been 
altogether depopulated since my visit, some step 
should be taken to aid tl people in reviving the 
old industry, It seems anomalous—to say tie 
least—that the Government should be assisting 
both Europeans and natives in the Western 
and Central Provinces in the cultivation of cotton, 
when it has actually destroyed the same industry 
in the Hastern Province, and does nothing towards 
its revivification. Within the last few days I have 
heard of the cotton plants being still existent in 
Butala and Wellassa,—and it would be compara- 
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tively easy to make a commencement in reviving 
their cultivation by removing,—in that partof the 
country,—the restrictions on chena cultivation 
under certain conditions, and by letting the natives 
have such land as they require free of taxes for 
a year a two. At the same time the headmen 
must be given to understand they will be expected 
to persuade the natives to return to their old 
employment of spinning and weaving. It would 
be but scant justice were this done and done at 
once. 

I may mention that not very many years since 
cotton was growing wild in the neighbourhood of 
Hambantota, propagating itself year by year from 
plants originally cultivated in the experimental 
Gardens which were tried there a long time ago. — 
Yours faithfully, EDMUND WOODHOUSE. 


OOTTON CULTIVATION BY THE PLANTERS 
IN CHYLON :—No. 1. 


Drar S§1r,—At the risk of being accused of crying 
up ‘‘ nothing like leather,” permit me a few further 
remarks on cotton cultivation. One might feel 
inclined to sympathize with Mr. Holloway’s first 
unsuccessful attempt, but his feeble wail of despon- 
dency, his hysterical demand for a reprint of the 
difficulties of others, his hasty conclusion that 
cotton will not pay, can only excite painful surprize. 
It is not in this spirit that the Ceylon planter is 
accustomed to wrestle with a new product. Prob- 
ably no product suffers more from pests, large and 
small, than cacao, but wherever the locality is 
suitable and the planter’s work good, then cacao 
thrives and pays well. If however, the cacao planter 
like Mr. Holloway, had contented himself with merely 
sending his moan to the papers and then giving in, he 
would soon have found his boot on the other leg. 
Let Mr. Holloway indulge himself if he will in 
idle day-dreams of his defunct coffee, but let him 
modestly abstain from such hasty generalizations as 
that cotton will not pay in Ceylon. 

Of course if a man plants in poor land, he must 
expect poor crops. If in a windy place, his 
bushes will be battered and his pods scattered in 
times of storm. If in a very wet climate, much 
of his crop must stick during the rains. If 
planted at stake a certain percentage must fail. 
If grown in the hot, moist portions of the country, 
insect pests will be troublesome. But it is satis- 
factory to know in spite of Mr. Holloway that 
cotton is adapted for a large portion of Ceylon, 
that its cultivation need cost but little, that returns 
are quick, that prices are good, and that whatever 
this colony may do, the market is practically 
unlimited. Itis true that like all other vegetable 
produets, it is troubled with insect pests, but so 
far as my limited experience goes, these can be 
fought, and fought successfully, not from one’s 
desk, but by frequent personal ingpection. I have 
a splendid little field of sea island cotton of about 
six acres, planted last year. The plants are now 
strong, healthy bushes covered with crop in all 
stages, and after some little careful but inexpensive 
cultivation, I could not this evening find a single 
red bug: I have no intention of gratifying Mr. 
Holloway’s curio ity as to the figures in my ledger, 
but knowing the small expense I have incurred, 
seeing the crop, and awure that «ven now iu these 
times of low prices, Sea Island cotton ranges in price 
at home at from Is to ls 9d per lb. Lam quite 
satisfied with my prospects in cotton. 

So far it would appear that the Sea Island 
cotton is the best variety for muropean enterprize. 
It is reputed the more delicate, but it re- 
tponds to gool cultivation, it isa perennial, the 
sooton is easily cleaned, its value is very high, 


the geed igs better for cattle, and I have found it 
a quick and free bearer. For native cultivation 
probably the kidney or rata-kapu would prove the 
best. If not actually indigenous it has become 
thoroughly acclimatized, it is very hardy, and will 
stand much neglect, while the cotton ig of fine 
quality and would be gladly purchased locally by 
the Colombo Spinning Mills. 

It may be be asked what is Government doing 
to foster the beginnings of a great cultivation ? 
What broad liberal views are they taking of the 
future? I am _ afraid little more than an 
absurdly managed experimental field at Mahara 
and the offer of free seed to the natives 
With the gradual decadence of coffee and 
the possibility of tea falling to a non-paying 
point, there is small hope for Uva and its extra- 
vagant railway, save by the general cultivation of 
some such product as cotton: 

1. The headmen ought to be plainly told that 
their offices and honors depend on the extension 
of native cultivation amonvst the villagers. 

2 Village roads should be freely improved and 
extended. 

3. The carriage of cotton by ths railway should, 
as a new product bringing new tyaffic, be for a 
time at least at third class rates. 

4. Crown chenas should be rented out on some 
liberal and intelligent system, 

5. Seed should be supplied, not free, but at a 
nominal price afterwards recoverable. 

6. And such other encouragements as may seem 


good to the powers-that-be. 
A. G. K. BORRON, 


NO. 2:—MR. BLACKETT’S COTTON EXPERI- 
MENT. 
Doteloya, Aranayaka, 8th June 1889. 

Dear Srr,—I noticed your remarks about my 
Jack Tree Hill cotton in your paper of the 4th 
instant, and I am sorry I cannot give you any 
further particulars of cost &c. yet. 

I had to give up ginning with the little wooden 
gins as it was such slow and expensive work, 
but thanks to Messrs. Dariey, Butler & Co., who 
took the trouble to get a gin over from Tuticorin, 
the ginning is being done by those gentlemen for 
me just now. I hope to get all the cotton away 
from Jack Tree Hill very soon and have it 
shipped, and soon after I shall have much 
pleasure in giving full particulars through the 
newspapers. In the meantime I do not think it 
will cost me more than 15 cents a lb. f.o. b. 

Everyone who visited Jack Tree Hill to see the 
cotton growing there, including Vir. F. H. Price, the 
Agsistant Government Agent of Kegalla, were agreea- 
bly surprised and delighted with the fine appearance 
of healthy strong bushes heavily laden with crop in 
ali the stages. Mr. Price was much impressed with 
what he saw, and seemed satisfied that the product 
would be well-suited for the natives, and took a 
good deal of trouble to draw up instructions for 
their guidance, and sent copies to the newspapcrs. 
I have seen no cause whatever since, to modity 
the instructions or reduce the estimate of crop of 
135 1b. an acre, and I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the produc. is well suited for natives, 
and that they will take to it  hiartily 
after a time, and that it will find occupation for 
many thousands of unemployed women and children, 
and will mora than take the place of native 
coffee of former times. I say more, because 
cotton will sucveed where coffee could not be 
crown in the lowcountry. For HKuropeans, cotton 
will be found a most profitable adjunct in young 
tea clearings below 2,000 feet, as well as i 
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cacao or even young coconut gardens. The cotton 
itself will not take much out of the soil that 
we cannot spare. The seed will, but it could be 
returned with the stalks in an improved form. 

IT have not seen any caterpillars or pests of any 
kind on my cotton yet, and being well satisfied with 
the results so far, I have left the bushes for a second 
crop, instead of putting them outas I intended at 
first, and they are spreading and seemingly putting 
on a better crop than the first one. 

In sowing or planting out the seed, it must be 
done at such a time when about three months’ fairly 
dry weather may be expected to ripen the crop from 
five to six months after planting; occasional showers 
will not hurt the ripe crop if left to dry on the 
bushes before plucking. 

The cotton your London Commercial Correspon- 
dent refers to, a8 appears in the Observer of the 
6th, must be mine.—Yours faithfully, 

JAS. BLACKETT. 


COTTON-GROWING IN CEYLON. 

Colombo, 11th June 1889. 
Dear Sir,—With reference to the article in your 
issue of 10th on cotton cultivation and the prices 
that the Ceylon Spinning and Weaving Company 
can afford to pay for cotton, we append copy of 
a letter that has been addressed to all the Com- 
pany’s agents at Jaffna, Point Pedro, Trincomalee, 
Batticaloa, Hambantota, Galle, Kandy, Matale, and 
Ratnapura, from which you will see that we have 
increased the prices to figures as high as circum- 
stances will admit of, and we feel sure that they 
will pay cultivators well. —We are, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, For the Ceylon Spinning and Weaving 

Co., Ltd., DARLEY, BUTLER & Co., 
Agents and Secretaries. 


Colombo, 6th June 1889. 
“With reference to the arrangements made with you by 
Mr. W. W. Mitchell regarding the receiving of cotton, and 
the letter of 20th March to Government, we beg to acquaint 
you that we have amended the prices which we are pre- 
pared to pay for clean cotton, which will be as follows :— 
Ist quality. 2nd quality. 


Tinnevelly 25 cts. per Ib. 20 cts. per lb. 


Kidney toe) 130) | 55 cp 25m a5 
Egyptian es 30 5) 7» 2553 5) 
Fiji 500% G0): py 5 OS en o 
New Orleans 30 1;, ) BY 5 ay 
Sea Island 40 30 


909 by) ” 33 ’ 
The Spinning and Weaving Company regard this’ as high 
prices, but they feel prompted to offer them, so that all 
possible inducement and encouragement may be held out 
to growers. 
“We shall be glad to know if there is any cotton being 
ffered for sale in your district:” 


eae 


Se spuraonmaes ora 

or Curistmas Istanp.—The 
tiny Christmas Island, lying 200 miles south-west 
from Jaya, and recently annexed to the British 
Empire, is to be settled by the Ross family, who for 
the last half-century bave ruled and developed the 
remote Keeling or Cocos Island in the same neigh- 
bourhood. Christmas Island, it will be remembered, 
is remarkable as being the highest coral island 
known, and also for the exuberance of its vegetation. 
The Ross family—the present owner, George Clunies 
Ross, is son of the original settler—have created 
quite a happy family in the Keeling Islands, and 
made them the richest coconut plantation in the 
world. The people are mostly Malays from the 
neighbouring mainland, and are all well off and 
well cared for by their Scottish chief. Mr. Regs 
sends a ship home every year for the various 
articles necessary to carry on his life on these 
beautiful island specks, the only drawback on which 
is their liability to occasional destructive but in- 
frequent hurricanes, No doubt Mr. Ross will make 


an equally attractive paradise of Christmas Island. 
—Glasgow Herald, 


Tur SETTLEMENT 


THE TEA TRADE OF CHINA. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Hongkong Dailg Press.” 

Sir.—On seeing in your paper the “Report on 
Tea addressed to the Tsung-li Yamen by Sir Robert 
Hart” I turned to it with much interest in the 
hope that so clever a man would have found some 
means of assisting the Ohina trade in its struggle 
with India and Ceylon. I was the more disappointed 
to find that all Sir Robert Hart’s ability is devoted 
to finding reasons and arguments for maintaining the 
taxes which are slowly but surely destroying Ohina’s 
trade with Great Britain. Many of his arguments 
are so fallacious that it is surprising to find them 
advanced as the result of long and patient enquiry. 

In paragraph 2 it is stated that “Chinese Tea is 
superior in flavour to all other teas.” This is not 
a fact, for as regards choice teas many gardens in 
India and Oeylon produce teas fully as good as, if 
not superior to, the best Chinese product, while if 
comparison is made between the average quality of 
the entire crop of India and Ceylon with that of 
the entire crop of China, all engaged inthe tea trade 
know quite well that the former is immeasurably 
superior. A very large quantity of the Ohinese pro- 
duction is mere rubbish compared with the com- 
monest teas from India and Oeylon, and it is this 
rubbish which has been one of the curses of the 
China trade. 

Then Sir Robert Hart says that the export of 
China tea has not fallen off. Even in August, 1888, 
the date of this “ Report,” it must have been rather 
difficult to make this statement. In August, 1889, 
it will be quite impossible, and by August, 1890, Sir 
R. Hart will have to bewail a most serious 
diminution. 

In paragraph 3 Sir Robert Hart says that Indian 
tea can be sold at a profit at about 6d. and from 
that fact proceeds by a process of reasoning truly 
Chinese to show that it would be no benefit to 
the Ohina trade to remit the taxes. 

But Indian and Ceylon teas cannot be sold at a 
profit at 6d. Only favoured gardens can produce teas 
even at 8d. to 83d. without loss. But to say that 
in the struggle which is now going on as to which 
country can produce the best possible tea at the 
lowest possible price, China would not be benefited 
by the remission of a tax which according to Sir 
R. Hart amounts to 33 percent. of the cost of the 
Indian product, is manifestly absurd. ‘To contend 
for the maintenance of the tax while advocating the 
paltry remission of the land tax also seems absurd, 
and that the latter ig not collected by the Imperial 
Maritime. Oustoms seems the only reason for ad- 
vocating its remission. In paragraph 4 Sir Robert 
says that “it does not appear to him that deterior- 
ation in quality is the coase of less Ohina tea being 
sold in London.” It may not, but to all who like 
me have been engaged in the Obina trade for the 
past 25 years it is most painfully apparent. Look 
at the melancholy position of Foochow: deterioration 
in quality has certainly been the cause of decline 
there; while Hankow teas have borne the strain 
of competition in that their quality has been better 
maintained. 

In paragraph 4 Sir Robert attempts to account 
for the badness of London business by the fact 
that Russia draws her supplies direct instead of 
taking them through London as formerly. This is 
not a fact; the badness of London trade is caused by 
a decreased and constantly decreasing home consumption 
of China tea and by nothing else. It is trae that 
Russia takes direct what used to pass through London, 
but by so doing she removes a weight of tea which 
if added to the present over-supply would only in- 
crease the depression. t 

Paragraph 5 and 6 celate to various improvements 
in growing, making, and packing teas which the 
Chinese grower might adopt if his energies were 
quickened by the remission of taxation. But these 
improvements will never take place while the trade 
is crushed beneath the present imposts. 

The “Joint commission of intelligent experts,” the 
“Mea School,” the “model plantation,” the ‘Tea 
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district under the supervision of properly appointed 
Government experts,” the ‘‘company to conduct the 
business of a tea plantation on the Indian plan,” 
would prove useless, handicapped as China is 
in the struggle with India and Oeylon, where the 
plantations are managed by energetic Europeans 
eager to adopt every new improvement asit turns up. 

In Paragraph 7 Sir Robert makes a most astounding 
statement, viz., ‘‘ Even England does not yet take 
less China tea,” which is capped by a statement 
almost as extraordinary that ‘‘so many places want 
Ohinese Tea that vo matter what quantity is produced 
there is but little fear of its not finding a market.” 
A glance at the figures below will show that England 
takes considerably less China tea and also that the 
annual diminution has assumed alarming proportions. 
But it is not only in England that the Indian pro- 
duct is ousting the Chinese from the market; 
Australian and New Zealand houses are opening at 
Calcutta; we shall soon see them at Oolombo: and 
Indian and Ceylon teas are rapidly gaining favour 
in these countries. Sir Robert will find less and less 
money coming in from the export duty, but doubtless 
it will last his time. Possibly when the harm is 
done beyond recall, the Ohinese Government will 
recognise its error, and by removing taxation en- 
deavour to resuscitate a defunct trade, but that 
China’s trade with Great Britain is being gra- 
dually extinguished the following figures plainly 


show :— 

Export 1886-7... sae 000 on6 +e 149,000,000 Ib. 
1887-8... a00 coo Gd0 ...122,000,000 lb. 
1888-9... eee a0 000 ++e102,000,000 Ib. 

Hoping you will be able to fiad room in your 
valuable paper for the foregoing remarks.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, An Orp Hann. 

Canton, 29th March, 1889. 


—————_—_———-— 
CURING VANILLA.* 


The process of curing vanilla in Mexico,a writer in 
the San Francisco Chronicle says, is a delicate one, 
requiring, as it does, not merely drying, but that the 
pods shallretain certain softness, that they shall lose 
little in weight, that they shall develop all possible 
fragrance, and that the active principle shall be brought 
out to coat the surface in the form of crystals, produc- 
ing the effect familiarly known as “the silvering of 
the vanilla.” For these purposes, the pods are spread 
in layers upon gratings of sticks or twigs, arranged in 
tiers for convenience of inspection. These gratings are 
arranged in an ample room, dry and well-ventilated. 
After twenty-four hours the pods are picked over, and 
the green and the damaged rejected. If any show signs 
of opening. they are gently rubbed between the fingers 
wet in castor oil. The following day the pods are 
placed in the sun, spread upon dark-coloured blankets, 
Before sunset, they must be collected and stowed inl 
a box or case wrapped in a blanket previously wel- 
sunned to expel possible dampness, and the pods care 
fully arranged in layers to preserve them in good shape: 
If this manipulation be properly conducted, the vanilla 
takes on, in sixteen or twenty hours, a very dark brown 
colour. It is again placed in the sun, if the weather be 
fine; if not, spread on the gratings. This process is 
followed for from twenty to thirty days, which is the 
time necessary for crystallization to take place, and 
during which it is sweated three or four times. If the 
weather be bad during the first important days of cur- 
ing, or if the crop be very large, ovens are employed 
for drying, with a temperature ranging from 95° to 
120°. For ovening, five hundred or six hundred cap- 
sules of vanilla are wrapped in a blanket, then jy a 
petateor rush mat, and securely corded. The vani]]q, is 
left in the oven eighteen or twenty hours, as deter- 
mined by inspection. The ovening must be followed 
by twenty or thirty days of sunning and sweatin , as 
In sun-curing. These processes over, the vanilla is as. 
sorted by grades, tied up in bundles of fifty pods each 
and packed for shipping in tin cans or cases not dis 
similar to coal-oil cans, and, I shrewdly suspect, evolved 
from that article—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


* From the American Drugyist, March, 
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T RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


MARKE 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 6th June 1889.) 
FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. FROM BOMBAY QUALITY, QUOTATIONS 


CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


BEES’ WAX, White te 


Yellow 
CINOHONA BARK--Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 


..|Do. drossy & dark 
Renewed ... 4 
‘Medium to fine Quill 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch... te 
|Renewed 
Medium to 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch 

Twig n08 tos aap 
Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 


Slightly softish to good 
hard bright 


{ 


ditto... 


good Quill i 


../ £6 a £7 108 


5d a 1s 6d 
» (4d a Od 

+ /4d a 9d 

...(ld a 3d 
38d a 1s 6d 


../2d a 5a 
{ld a 3d 


85s a 105s 


4da 9d 


Ida 13d 
23 a 289d 
ls 2d a 23 


Alleppee Fair to fineplump clipped|1s 8d a 2s 6d 
Tellicherry|Good to fine .../1s 8d a 2s 3d 
Brownish ..jlg@ 1s 6d 
Mangalore {Good &fine, washed, bgt./2s a 3s 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good... +.,lg3 3d a 2s 
CINNAMON Ists |Ord. to fine pale quill .../83d a 1s 7d 
2nds ” ” De ” (7d als 4d 
ards/ ,, a aA +) ++-(62d a Is 3d 
4ths}Woody andhard... ...{54d a 11d 
Chips + /Fair to fine plant... «13d a 63d 
COCOA, Ceylon ... + {Bold to fine bold +. [81s a 908 
+ |Medium tes +» 176s a 80s 
_ |Triage to ordinar +. [50s a 70s 
COFFEE GeylonPlantation old to fine bold colory...|103s a 107s 
Middling to fine mid. .../97s a 102s 
Low mid.and Low grown|92s a 963s 
Smalls - /918 a 943 
Native Good ordinary .. (858 a 938 
Liberian +» |Small to bold ..]803 a 91s 
fast jaadian -»-|Bold to fine bold... +--{1083 a 1153 
Medium to fine ... «+. |948 a 100s 
Small 500 060 «(283 a 943 
Native ___ |Good to fineordinary_ .../85s a 903 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon& Cochin |Mid.coarse tofine straigh!|£14 a £22 
FIBRE, Brush + |Ord, to fine long straight|£16 a £32 
Stuffing .../Coarse to fine ; .j|£7T a £20108 
COIR YARN, Ceylon .. Ordinary to superior ...|€14 a £34 
Cochin .-- {Ordinary to fine ... + |£12 a £40 
Do. Roping fair to good » (£12 a £18 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ...!Middling wormy to fine,../12s a 40s 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted .../Pair to fine fresh... —...]128 a 175 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... .|508 a 65s 
” Small and medium ... (25s a 423 
Rough |¥Fair to fine bold... ..|20s a 288 
ono +» | Small p00 ode +173 a 203 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark to fine pale (15s a 68s 
NUX VOMICA --lFair to fine bold fresh .,,/10s a 1ls 
Small ordinary and fair,,,|7s a $3 
MYRABOLANES Pale, ...|Good to fine picked wjA7s a 7s 6a 
Common to middling .,./4s 6da5s 6d 
ey. Fair Coast... 6d + [53 6d 
Pickings|Burnt and defective .,,/3s 6da 483d 
OIL, CINNAMON --|Fair to fine heavy ..j1s a 2s 6d 
CITRONELLE Bright & good flavour ,,,|$d a 3d 
LEMON GRASS Fe hee coe aoe le ea edtaaeal 
ORCHELLA WEED _ .. |Mid. to fine, not woody.,./20s a 33s 
PEPPER, Malabar, blk.sifted Fair to bold heavy waaewraal 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, ada 7% 
Tellicherry, White «., Bak we .. jis a1s 6d 
PLUMBAGO Lump +-|Fair to fine bright bold,,./123 a 17s 
P Middling to good small.../7s a 12s 6d 
Chips + {Slight foul to fine bright/9s a 11s 6d 
dust +»-|Ordinary to fine bright ,../6s a 9s 
RED WOOD 600 »»(/Fair and fine bold .j£4 158 a £5 
SAPAN WOOD +-(Middling coated to good|£5 a £8 
SANDAL WOOD, logs _ ...|Fair to good flavor ./£20a £44 
. Do. chips ...\[nferior to fine ... .|£510s a £22 


SENNA, Tinnevelly 


TURMERIC, Madras 
Do. 


Do, 
Cochin 
VANILLOES,Mauritius & 
Bourbon, Ists 


Qnds 
3rds 


-|Good to fine bold green... 


Fair middling medium... 
Common dark and small 


-|Finger fair to fine bold 
++-|Mixed middling 
++ |Bulbs ee 

+ |Finger 


[bright 


tee 


Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch 

Foxy & reddish 548 ,, 
Lean & dry to middling 

under 6 :nches 


4ths 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


— — 


ALOES, Soccotrine and 


Hepatic...|Common and good 


CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


Low, foxy, inferior and 
{pickings 


Good and fine dry 
|Fair to fine bright ae 
(Ordipary end middling,,, 


. 63 a 7s 6d 
..(88 6d a 9s 6d 


+». /108 a 128 


83dai1s 3d 
4$d a 8d 
da 4d 

>g3 a 93 

78 6d a 83 


17s a 253s 
128 a 17s 


28 6da 8s 


£4 10s a £8 
403 a £5 108 
31s a 33s 
283 a 3808 


AND ZANZIBAR. 


| 


—_— 


CLOVES, Zanzibar | |Good and fine bright ...|74d a 83d 
and Pemba, per 1b ‘{Common dull to fair ...\7d a 73d 
99 Stems...|Common to good ... [14d a 2d 
COCULUS INDICUS ...|Pair .../98 a 10s 
GALLS, Bussorah - | 7 
& Turkey ¥ cwt. \ Fair to fine dark blue ++ /P28 a 608 
Cewt,|Good white and green,,,/498 a 53s 
GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fineclean  .., 103 a 36s 
ANIMI, washed, cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts, £16 a £18 
part yellow and mixed/£12 a £15 
Bean & Peasizeditto ..,.£7 10sa £10 10s 
amber andredbold  ,,,\£11 a £13 
scraped.,,|Medium & boldsorts ,.,\£9 4 £7 
ARABIC, E.I, & Aden../Sorts .., ... ...  ..,.458 a 85s 
per cwt. Ghatti .,./Sorts to fine pale ,...208 4 758 
Amrad chu/Good and fine pale ,,,/008 a 95s 
Reddish to pale brown .,,/298 a 52s 6d 
ASSAFQETIDA, per |Clean fair to fine .../308 & 403 
ewt.|Slightly stony and foul ,,.;208 a 30s 
KINO, per cwt.|Fair to fine bright ...|283 @ 305 
MYRRH, picked ,, /Fair to fine pale {£5 a £8 
Aden sorts|Middling to good _,|808 a 953 
OLIBANUM, irop |Fair to fine white .., (37860. a 663 
per cwt. " ,, |Reddish to middling .,. 27s 6d a 35s 
pickings...|Middling togood pale ,,,|128 a 20s 
siftings ...|Slightly foul tofine _,,,|10sa 15s 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi Be red hard _|Is 6d a 1s 10d 
per lb. Ball & Sausiage J whitesoftish  .,,|18 2da1s7d 
unripe root .,. 490 & 18 
liver .,. (90 @ Is 6d 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
CASTOR OIL, Ists per oz.|Nearly water white  ...|33d a 434 | 
2nds ,, ...)Fairand good pale +(3da3 1-16d 
...|Brown andbrownish ,,. 2nd a 23d 


3rds ,, 
a DIARUBBER Assam, per 
b. 


Good to fine «(ls 6d a 1s 11 
Common foul and mixed|7d a Is 3d ¢ 


Rangoon ...|Fair to good clean -../1s 6d f 
Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky &white!1s ode de 2d 
Fair to good black (1s 4d a 1s 8d q 
SAFFLOWER ...|Good tofinepinky —..,|858.a105s 
|Middling to fair ««.|558 a 808 
Inferior and pickings ...|15s a 25s 
TAMARINDS ...|Mid.to finedlacknot stony|7s 6d a 10s 
Stony and inferior «|43 a 63 0 
- FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

POET ere AT Ete ee ST ets ee I 
ALOES, Cape, per cwt: ...|Fairdry to fine bright ...|295 a 25s th 
is ...|Common & middling soft|10s a 20s 

Natal ...|Fair to fine «none here du 
ARROW ROOT Natal per 1b,|Middling to fine ../lgda 3d . 
——— —_——_—_ ; 
FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS, 
CAMPHOR, China, % ewt.|Good, pure, & dry white # 
Fibed v ie Peel Se oe } 100s 6a a 10 he 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. ... pene, to fine free .../42s a 445 a 
ressed 3 E 
Block [per lb,|Good sol nig ae F 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuing|Fine clean Banj& Maca. |3s 6d a 4s3q | 
Sumatra...|Barky to fair [sar]2s a 8s 3d I 
Reboiled...|Common to fine clean .,./8d a 1s 9d ™ 
White Borneo _ .,,|Good to fine clean +.{18 9d a 23 4d my 
Inferior and barky «./7d a Is 8d } 
NUTMEGS, large, per Ib...|57’s a 80’s, garbled ...|23 84d a 4s , 
Medium ..,|83'8 a 957s ..|28 7d a 2s 8d 
Small ..|100’s a 160’s + /23 @ 2s 5d 
MACE, per Ib. ..|Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 10d a 3s 34 
Ordinary to fair ...|28 4d a 23 8d 
5 Chips and dark «(18 10d a 25 1@ te 
RHUBARB, Sun dried, per|Good to finesound |. Ig 4d a 4g 4 
lb. ) Darkordinary & middling|8d a 1s 3d \im 
High dried .,,]Good to fine .../9d a Is1d ' 
Dark, rough & middling |3d a 7a 
SAGO, Pearl, large, @ cwt.|Fair to fine (12s a 13s 6d 
ean vee] oy 99 op +. [12s a 128 6d 4 
sma ono 2999 oop +e {128 ay 
Flour (per lb,|Good pinky to white ,,,/123 ae i 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake /|Fair to fine + /2¢da 28d - 
Sraanenze ral tte ” + [2d a 23d 9 
ur cool oy ” (lds a 1 
Pearl +»,|Bullet, per ewt, «(193 6d See C 
Medium _,, ws. (188 @ 18 6d Li 
Seed ” ve {189 a 198 | 


sO: 
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MR. STREETER ON OUR ISLAND GEMS: 


THE Prospect prrorE A Cryuon Gruutne 
ComPANyY. 


[HE conversation had by our 
| London Correspond-nt with 
Mr. Streeter and reported by 
bim in his letter by last mail 
will have been perused with 
interest by the many among 
who have con- 
undertaking a_ local 
more systematic 


our readers 
sidered the question of 
search for gems on a 
method than has hitherto been pursued. The 
rush for shares when the Burma Ruby Mines 
Company was brought out, evidenced how highly 
such a form of undertaking is regarded by home 
capitalists, and it certainly seemed to many of us 
when that Company was commenced—and does still 
seem to us—that a soil so rich in its yield of 
precious stones as is that of certain localities in 
this island should not be left without a similar 
endeavour to develop its latent wealth. 

We can, however, readily appreciate the distinc- 
tion drawn by Mr. Streeter between the basis 
upon which success has been obtained for the 
Burma Ruby Mines Company so _ successfully 
floated under influential auspices, and _ that 
upon which Ceylon could, according to his 
view, at present appeal for similar 
support. It is Mr. Streeter’s view, that, until 
we can place ourselves in a like position with 
that achieved in Burma, until we can locate the 


financial 


matric which yields our island gems, an 


appeal to the British public can meet with no 
Satisfactory Before 
several 
be of qualifications 
of that gentleman to speak with authority on the 
subject. 


response. considering the 
points advanced by Mr. Streeter, it may 
interest to refer to the 
The son of one of the chief men in the 
London jewellery trade, he has been trained from 


boyhood as an expert in the study of precious stones. 


We may be assured, therefore, that he is well- 
qualified to judge of their value and of the position 
those which are found in Ceylon occupy in the Lon- 
don market in comparison with such as are found in 
other countries. Mr. Streeter, junior, is well-known 
in Ceylon (and we have had the pleasure of more 
than one interview with him), and in Western and 
Southern Australia as well asin Burma. He devoted 
considerable time—we believe as much as 
eight months on the occasion of his first 
visit to the island—to the examination of our local 
methods of Gemming, and has therefore had some 
experience to guide him in forming the opinions 
he expressed to our London Correspondent. It may 
first be noticed that that experience leads him to the 
condemnation of any enterprize which should be 
undertaken solely in the alluvial soil in which have 
been deposited the gems now found by local gem- 
diggers. But, while admitting a certain degree of 
force in the arguments upon which he bases 
that condemnation, we would ask:—Have not 
similar difficulties presented themselves in the 
case of diamond-mining in South Africa, and 
have these not been successfully overcome? For 
we believe itis the case that the great Kimberley 
mining operations are conducted solely in the alluvial, 
and that it is in what is termed ‘blue stuff” 
that by far the larger proportion of diamonds 
obtained in South Africa is found. We know that 
at the place named the diggings are of prodigious 
depth and extent, and that the alluvial is suffi- 
ciently rich in yield to produce large profits. It 
is an open question, of course, whether the 
similar deposits of our mountain streams in 
Sabaragamuwa—especially those of the Ratnapura 
and Rakwana rivers--have anything like an 
equivalent depth. This could only be deter- 
mined by boring, and if examination by such a 
system was made, it would readily determine the 
question as to whether we in Ceylon might not 
profitably follow the example set in South Africa 
without having to await the chance of a successful 
result to the course Mr. Streeter recommends, 
namely,a search for the matrix, 
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But so far as we are aware no such search for 
the matrix by anyone thnorouzhiy competent to 
make it ind persistent in following tt has as yet been 
maje—at least oa the Sabaragamuwa side, alihough 
the late Dr. Gygax evidently regarded the Batan- 
goda and Bambarabotuwa country, in which the 
Kaluganga and its tributaries take their rise, wiih 
favour as a rich mineralogical region. When Sir 
Samuel Baker last visited Ceylon, it was rumoured 
that he and Mr. LeMesurier of Nuwara Eliya spent 
some time and money in trying to discover the 
matrix of the ruby on the Uva side of the central 
dividing range; but without result. The fact 
however, that, according to Mr. Streeter, in Burma 
it has now been decided that limestone constitutes 
the matrix of the ruby, might furnish an indication 
upon which a search of the kind might well be 
specially instituted. Indeed we learn that 
Rakwana proprietors have already given orders to 
look out for limestone along ths sides of ‘the 
streams cutting through certain estates. It 
should not require much exploration to expose 
to examination the veins of limestone in the 
upper portion of the Ratnapura river, these 
being doubtless liable to attrition by its waters, 
and the cost of this work could not be very sezious. 
A question that will be asked is, By whom could 
such exploration be most profitably conducted? Mr. 
Strecter recommends the association in this 
object of the present chief proprietors of gem 
pits in Ceylon, and we may at least counsel 
them to consider the mater in their own interests. 
At any rate the local Gemming Syndicates reported 
to have agents at work should see to this ex- 
ploration being accomplished. For, should they 
not do so, it seems to us far from improbable that 
our Government—as suggested by our London Corre- 
spondent—may be urged to undertake on behalf 
ot public interests a search which would promise, 
if successful, such large results to the public 
finances. In such a case, what would become of 
those private individuals who, it may be, have 
invested a considerable amount of capital in the 
industry as at present carried on? It is not likely 
that, once the Government had estabiished a valu- 
able public property, it would permit, by the 
granting of further licences, the continuance of 
indiscriminate, haphazard competition. As has 
been done in Burma so it would ke arranged, wa 
may feel confident, in Ceylon: exclusive mining 
rights would be leased to the highest bidder, and 
such an offer we m:y be sure would come from a 
public Company formed upon the same lines as 
has been the Burma Ruby Mining Company. As a 
measure of self-defence, therefore, it might be wise 
for the persons at present interested in Gemming or 
in Gem Syndicates in Sabaragamuwa to associate 
themselves with the view of beiag first in the field. 
Many among the native gem-pit owners are 
known to be possessed of wealih, and the task 
should, therefore, be well within their means. Mr. 
Streeter assigns to Ceylon a foremost position among 
the countries of the world for the richness of its 
gem-bearing strata. It will be a thousand pities 
if nothing be done to determine the locality of 
these and to develop their yield to the fullest 
possible extent. 

Weitendedt appendhere afurther communication 
from the writer who has been discussiny—at our 
instance—the case of the Burma Gemming region as 
compared with that of Ceylon and the e: couragement 
to capitalists toform a Company to work in Sabara- 
gamuwa, This paper must, however, be kept back 
for another issue. It contains a good many 
criticisms of Mr. Streeter’s statements to our London 
Correspondent, and altogether we hope the present 
discussion will go a long way to concentrate 
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attention in the most likely quarters at home, on 
the rich Gem region of Oeyion, until practical results 
ny the formation of a siroug y supported Company, 
are achieved. 
a et 
AN ENGLISH RUBY COMPANY FOR 
BURMA:—WHY NOT A LONDON GEM 
COMPANY FOR CEYLON:—NO. IV. 
MR. STREETER ON BURMA AND CEYLON : 
“CEYLON ONE OF THE RICHEST BEDS OF NATURAL 
(GEM) WEALTH IN THE WORLD.” 


It must not be supposed that when advocating 
the cause of Ceylon as a prolific field for mining 
of gems, it is intended to deny the cxi-tence in 
Burma of a profitable field for similar enterprise. 
Quite the contrary: what is sought to be established 
is the fact that whatever the case may be in regard 
to the Ruby Mine Company, the greater advan- 
tages and facilities afforded in Ceylon would endow 
guca an industry with far greater certainty of 
success as a profitable undertaking than would 
Burma at the present day. At the same time 
it is but fair and legitimate in this endeavour to 
divest the former of some of the gilded halo of 
imaginary wealth with which it has been surrounded. 
It is interesting to look back atthe utterances of 
Mr. Streeter before the formation of the Ruby 
Mine Company and compare their tenor with what 
has been more recently put before the public. ‘I 
have,” said Mr. Streeter, ‘‘projected many expeditions: 
some have been successful, others not. It is a 
sreat gamble and one must take the good with 
tne bad. In Ceylon I have taken rivers for cats- 
eyes and sapphires. Then just before the Burmese 
war broke out, I was negotiating with Theebaw 
for a concession to work the famous ruby mines 
which lie above Mandalay. We have plotted out 
the road, for which we were to receive (paying 
£20,000 for the mine convession) eight miles oa 
each side of the Irrawaddy, along which the road 
lies”? By way of interpolation it may be remarked 
that Mr. Streeter’s assertion as to having ‘taken 
rivers in Ceylon for catseyes and sapphires’” 
must be regarded as apocryphal; were it a 
true statement it would have been known 
The concession of eight miles 
on either side the Irrawaddy, it will be observed, 


_is a totally different matter from what has since 


obtained in the concession from the Indian Goyern- 
ment. Considering that the road to the ruby mines 
now lies over 170 miles up the river, and there are 
nearly 100 more to the mines; and that the first 
portion of the distance was covered in K:ng Theebaw’s 
time by steam ou the river, it is difficult to know 
whether Mr. Streeter was again drawing on his 
imagination, or whether he was under the impression 
that the valley of the Irrawaddy itself contains 
precious stones, asa similar locality would do in the 
gem-bearing districts of Ceylon. Mr. Streeter again 
writes :—‘‘It is reported that the King of Burma 
has a ruby of the size of a pigeon’s egg, but no 
European has seen it.”” He then alludes to “two 
most important rubies ever known in EHurope,’’ 
which did really come from Burma—the poverty 
of the Burmese Government bein the cause of their 
disposal, a3 a proof of their being considered some- 
thing very extraordinary even in the country from 
which they came,—he adds ; ‘‘ In Burma the sale of 
these rubies caused extreme exvitement, a military 
guard being considered necessary to escort the 
persons conveying the package to the vessel.” Under 
such circumstances we may well believe these gems 
to have been unique, and as a matter of fact none 
such have since come to light, Another state- 
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ment of Mr. Streeter’s is well worthy of considera- | 


tion. “It was thought that when Peyu, the ‘ Father- 
land of Rubies,’ was annexed to England in 1852, 
Europe would be the richer in these beautiful 
stones, but it has not proved so. It appears that 
certain dangers exist, or are said to exist, in 
the lands where rubies are found, such as 
wild beasts and reptiles. Itis possible these may 


_ be exaggerated by the ruby merchants in order to 


hinder competition.” Be the reason what it may, 
the expectation mentioned above has never been 
realized. ‘Thirty-seven years have passed since the 
annexation, and we may be certain that in this 
lengthened period, any exaggerations or fictitious 
hindrances would long ago have been exposed, 
and the rubies of Pegu, had they existed in any 
profusion, would have come to light and been seen 
on European markets. If thisis the truth as re- 
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gards Pegu, the ‘‘ Fatherland of iubies,”’ may it not 
turn out to be the same as regards Upper burma ? 
Bearing directiy on this subject, and especially 
interesting as regards the much talked of jewelry 
actually found in Mandalay at the occupation by 
our troops, is a paper by Mr. A. Phillips ‘On the 
application of gems tothe art of the goldemith.” 
This paper bearsdate of 1887, and contains ihe 
following paragraph :—‘‘It will be interesting to 
mark the influence on rubies, once Kuropean conirol 
shali be definitely established over the Burmese 
mines. There are those who ascert that these mines, 
scientifically worked, are destined to yield up a 
vastly-increased quantity of this most precious 
material. If this were v-rified, rubies must diimi- 
nish in va'ue, but on the other hand, a flourishing 
trade would spring up, as was the case wiih sap- 
phires when the prolific discoveries in Kashmir 


reduced by 50 per cent their market value, and 


admitted their application to jewelry within the 
reach of moderate incomes. Others assert that the 
Burmese ruby mines, which have been uninterrup- 
tedly worked from early ages, are exhausted with 
regard to important gems, and that rarely is a stone 
produced of more than half a carat. My own ex- 
perience shows this to be an exaggeration. On the 
interesting occasion of my report to the Indian 
Government upon the Burmese loot, 1 found, on the 
contrary, that a very large proportion of the rubies 
exceeded half a carat in weight. Of the quality how- 
ever, I must soy that not one hundredth portion was 
suitable for facetting or for the Huropran market. 
If such may be taken as representative of the 
Burmese supply, it seems right to conjecture that 
slight cheapening influence will be brought to bear 
upon rubies of high quality.” Here is indeed a 
revelation: cf all the world-famed wealth of rubies 
in the possession of the King of Mandalay not one- 
hundredth part was found to be suitabie for the 
London market. This indeed savours a good deal 
of the rubies of Australia, fora valuation of some 
thousands of pounds of which a few shillings only 
were paid in London a few weeks ago. Mr. 4. 
Phillips is the head of the firm ‘Messrs.. Phillips 
Brothers & Co.”’ founded some fifty-two years ago 
by his father, Robert Phillips, father and son 
having alike devoted their lives to the subject- 
matter of the paper from which these quotations 
are taken. 
There is no need at present to say more about 
the gems of Burma, but to show what can be proved 
of the precious stones of Ceylon. In the first 
instance it may be stated that rubies are not by 
any means plentiful in the island, they do not 
constitute the most valuable products of our gem 
pits. It is to sapphires and catseyes that the 
greatest importance must be attached, and to a 
great variety of valuable gems more or less well 
known on the markets of Europe and America, 
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As Myr. E. Streeter’s nam: has become a house- 
hold word in regard to pearls and precious stones, 
it will be weil to quote from bis work entitled 
' Precious Stones and Gems ’’:—‘‘It isacknowledged 
that India, Brazil and Ceyion have produced larger 
precious stones and in greater abundance than 
other lands. Ceylon received yearly a very large 
sum for its exports, and from this island we even 
now obtain a large portion of our colored precious 
stones. During the dynasty of the Kandyan Kings, 
the vight of digging for precious sto.es was most 
jealously guarded asa royal prerogative. Under the 
British Government tais monopoly was given up 
and traders need no special permit.’ Commenting 
on the f-ct that the rare gems are cheaper in 
Hiurope than in Colombo he accounts for the 
anomaly by pointing out that the best and finest 
specimens are carefully held back b: the traders, 
‘‘who can always-ensure a high price for the best 
Ceylon. stones from. the native pricces of Indja.” 
This fact, as already pointed out, would be of 
immense advantage to any Company working in 
the island. ‘Rubies are rare in Ceylon, but sap- 
phir-s common and are remarkable for their colours. 
Amongst the stones found in Ceylon are corun- 
dum, diamond spar in beautiful green crystals, 
peonaste, asparagus or yellow green chrysolite, 
cinnamon stone or jaicnth, rock crystal, garnets, 
&c. The yellowish green tourmaline is very like 
aquamarine, and is found in the riverbeds of 
Ceyv!on from whence also comes the brown tour- 


maline. The value of the tourmaline depends 
upon the colour, quality, and size of ihe specimen. 
One of exceptional colour and purity, 5 carats 


weight, would be worth £20. Tie catseye comes 
principally from Ceylon and has become more and 
more fashionable of late years in Europe. There 
are large specimeus at present in the market which 
are worth upwards of £1,000. Star stones or 
asteria come from Ceylon ‘The finest star ruby I 
have seen was valued at £20; small star sapphires 
range from £2 to £10, large ones £10 to £100. 
Zircon, jargon or hyacinth is obtained from 
Ceylon which is one of the richest beds of natural 
wealth in the world.” 

This last assertion, coming from the source it 
does, is of great value at the presont time. Leaving 
Mr. Streeter’s statements, to speak tor them elves, 
the following comes officially from the Assistant 
Government Agent of Sabaragauuwa, the province 
most noted for gem-digging. 

Discussing the question of the Crown granting 
leases for gemming purposes, Mr. Saunders about 
twenty years ayo reported thus :— 

““Itis calculate) by those who are qualified to judge 
of such matters, that if any person bought the right 
to gem on Crown Jands, and could conduct his oper- 
ations openly, and not as at present by stealth, that 
be would realise £3,000 a year. The agent here of 
the principal jeweller (the gem notary) tells me he 
would be inclined to offer the Government £500 a 
year for the right to gem in one stream alone—the 
Niwitigalla river, In 1865 Mr, Birch s»ld 14 acre of 
land in lots and realised £420. One lot of 17 per- 
ches or 22 yards square, fetched £117 15s,—and from 
two pits out of the five which could be sunk on the 
land, the purchasers realised £300. That stones of 
very large value are cccasionally found is established 
beyond doubt. 

‘*Tdamal Basnaika Nilleme found a sapphire in one 
of his pits which he sold for £800 and it was resold 
in India for £2,000, He bought another stone for 
£200 and soldit in Colombo for £365. The gem notary 
bought a sapphire for £650 from his fe low-share- 
hclders in the Weralupe pils—which is now valued 
at £2,000 in Ceylon.” 

In 1881 Mr. Saunders adds :—‘' The value of gems 
exported from Ratnapura has increased very much 
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cince 1867. There are large figures, actually rea- 
lised for stones found almost entirely by sinking 
little pits usually 10 or12 feet deep, occasionally 
as much as 25 feet, and in one instance only, 
was pumping machinery employed to allow the 
gemmers to go down to the richer deposits 
underlying the strata nearer the surface.” Again 
an old colonist with immense experience of the 
subject writes: -‘‘ From time immemorial the 
island of Ceylon has been noted for its precious 
stones, and the greatest portion of the island, 
especially the southern half, is pock-marked with 
the pits dug by ancient and modern gemmers. 
With few exceptions, these pits are of the most 
superficial character, as without adequate appliances 
it is impossible to keep them clear of water when 
they are deeper than 15 feet. The Sabaragamuwa 
district has always been considered the richest 
field for gemmers, by far the richest has been 
North Rakwana, which now supplies the chief part 
of the sapphires, catseyes, and other precious stones 
sold in Ceylon. The richest fields are situated 
on a plateau at the base of the Suriyakanda and 
Kabaragala mountains, on the top and sides of 
Rakwana, and extending from the Springwood estate 
on the east, to Martinstown estate on the west. 
During the last ten years, the gemming by the 
natives in this locality has been on the most ex- 
tensive scale, and auction sales of rough gems are 
not uncommon. It is stated that R90,000 worth of 
rough gems were sold at one of the auctions, the 
result of gemming on one of the estates at the foot 
of the Kabaragala mountain,” 

It need only be added to this statement, that a 
considerable area of land is available for purchase 
in the above-mentioned district; from which selec- 
tion could be made on behalf of a London and 
Ceylon Gemming Company. 

Mr. A. C. Dixon, no mean authority on such 
subjects, writes in reference to this part of the 
country :—‘‘I visited the rich gemming districts of 
Everton and Batakanda, collecting rough and cut 
gems as well as their associated minerals. I saw 
other districts not far away as yet wunworked, which 
I have reason to believe will prove richer than the 
Everton deposit.” 

Perhaps it may be urged that as sapphires would 
constitute one of the principal sources of profit to 
a Gemming Company in Ceylon, any large quantity 
thrown on the market might cause a serious de- 
cline from present value, and on this point the 
testimony of Mr. A. Phillips is of special value. 
He says :—‘‘ About 1830 sapphires began to rise to 
exorbitant prices, which were maintained until 
six or seven years ago, when the large quantities of 
rough stones brought from Kashmir and Siam liter- 
ally glutted the market. If the supply be fifty times 
greater than at the beginning of last century, the 
demand created by the very cheapening of sapphires 
is practically certain to stay further decline in value. 
As an illustration of the plenteousness of sapphires, 
I recently received, in one consignment, 1,300 
stones weighing 4,626 carats, the sterling value of 
which was £16,680 or an average per carat of 
£3-12s-14d,” This indeed is evidence of the profit 
that would accrue on the operations of a Company 
producing large quantities of sapphires, and the 
statement that the average per carat value of 
sapphires is £3-12s-1}d contrasts in an extra- 
ordinary degree with the miserable ‘‘one farthing 
each’ of the 1,800 carats of rubies which were 
produced fromthe Burma mines as mentioned in the 
last article. Mr. Streeter writes :—‘‘ Fine sapphires 
under the carat in weight, if English cut, vary from 
£4 to £12; if foreign cut £2 to £5; those of 
a carat weight £12 to £25. It must be taken as 
established beyond all doubt that the material 


for profitable working exists in great quantity and 
it remains now to show how it can be made 
available for the capitalists of Hurope. There can 
be no difficulty whatever in instituting communica- 
tion between such capitalists and parties in the 
island, who are both willing and able to acquire 
the necessary ground for the venture, either by 
direct purchase, or by lease for a term of years, 
on annual rent or per acre. Native headmen and 
holders of temple lands as well as Huropeans are 
alike ready to meet any demand that may be made, 
and the choice of favorable areas is at the moment 
probably more extensive than for some time past. 
In the districts of Rakwana and Morawak Korale, 
as stated above containing the richest gemming 
lands in the island, the estates which passed into 
the hands of Europeans could be purchased at 
favorable rates. They consist not only of land 
opened for cultivation of tea and coffee, but with 
considerable areas of jungle land attached, and these 
in many instances are more suitably placed as re- 
gards gemming than they would be for agriculture— 
being comparatively flat, wet, localities at the foot 
of the slope. At one time or other in the long 
past these were flooded no doubt by the streams 
from the hills, bearing in the débris brought down 
by the water, the precious stones which had lain 
hidden on the mountain sides. 

It would probably be considered necessary before 
deciding on any particular locality for gemming 
operations to thoroughly prospect it and ascertain 
from actual experiment what can be obtained from 
it. Here again the capitalist is met half-way by 
the landowners in Ceylon, several of whom have 
already expressed their entire willingness to allow 
their properties to be prospected, under certain 
conditions with which there would be no difficulty in 
complying. 

Such a prospecting party could be equipped and 
complete its work for a sum of £150 to £200, 
unless of course, it is considered necessary it should 
be accompanied by an expert sent from Hurope. 
This would naturally be at the option of the capi- 
talists, who would otherwise be able to secure the 
services of sufficiently competent persons in the 
island, at comparatively a moderate cost; and per- 
haps it would be as well if the organisation of 
such prospecting party were left to the parties in 
Ceylon who take the matter in hand. But as has been 
said before, this is at the option of the supporters 
and promoters of the venture in London, who no 
doubt would protect their own interests in a prac- 
tical form. And this protection of their interests 
as well as the organization of prospecting parties, 
with the ultimate possession of suitable land for 
their purpose, would be mere child’s play in Ceylon, 
compared to what it would necessarily be in Upper 
Burma. That this is really the case needs no 
further demonstration and would only be a repetition 
of what has been previously advanced in former 
articles, and it will indeed be something inexpli- 
cable, should such a scheme meet with anything 
but the most favorable reception by capitalists in 
Europe who interest themselves in such enterprise. 


<< 


COFFEE AND GREEN BUG; AND THE 
KEROSENE EMULSION. 


Mr. G. A. Dick of Ragalla, Udapussellawa, ex- 
presses the opinion that—‘‘ There is no doubt that 
the kerosene emulsion is a most effective remedy 
for green bug and that the latter can be driven from 
field to fieldand kept in check. Iam very hopeful 
that the bug will soon die out altogether.” 
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COCONUT OIL FROM CUBA. 


It has been five years since Ouban coconut oil was 
offered for sale in this market, and the trade was 
under the impression that it had retired from com- 
merce for good, but fruit vessels from Cuba have re- 
cently discharged at this port nearly one thousand 
barrels of the oil, which would seem to indicate that 
its importation was resumed to compete with Ceylon 
oil. It is stated, however, that the oil was brought 
here under a misapprehension, and that the low prices 
prevailing will discourage further importations. Ha- 
vana may be a better market than the United States 
at the present time, but its comparative close 
proximity and the fact that the Ouban industry has 
been rejuvenated by a Frenchman with a new hy- 
draulic process, will not have a beneficial effect on 
the local market for coconut oilin the future. The 
old time rival may continue to seek an outlet here 
but the success in that direction will depend on 
quality.— Oil Reporter, New York, April 24. 
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CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


The Report of Mr. Van Romunde, Director of 
the Government Cinchona Enterprise in Java, for 
the first quarter of 1889, dated Tirtasari, 7th 
April 1889, is as follows :— 

Daring the months of January and February remark- 
ably little rain fell; but March, on the contrary, was 
very wet. In consequence of the late setting-in of the 
west monsoon and the number of dry days in the first 
months of the year, the new planting could not be car- 
ried out as quickly as was desired, and the first plants 
that were planted out all suffered from the drought at 
the beginning of the year. However, as exceptionally 
strong, well-grown seedlings were used for planting, 
the loss from drying-off is of no consequence. Those 
that succeeded best were plants that were planted at 
the end of the quarter. Thanks to the long-continued 
drought in the year 1888 and the vigorous stirring of 
the soil carried out during the east monsoon, the 
plants everywhere grew exceptionally well during this 
quarter, and the harvestable gardens promise to yield 
this year a considerable outturn. The upteep of the 
plantations during the past quarter required less 
manual labor than ever before. During the long- 
continued drought of the past year it was possible to 
as good as entirely extirpate alang-alang and other 
noxious weeds, and in their place almost everywhere 
has sprung up the Wollastonia zollingeriana, which 
has appeared during the past ten years, and which 
seldom reaches a heightof more than a meter and 
therefore offers little or no hindrance to the 
growth if plants of any size. Of all the Composite 
found in tbe cinchona plantations the Wollastonia zol- 
lingeriana is the only one that after stirring of the 
soil springs up again in the same spot and with the 
same rapidity and in equal abundance. Only young 
gardens therefore still require a continuous and care- 
ful upkeep. As in the previous year so also during 
the past quarter the plantations at Nagrak and those 
on the Malabar mountains and also now again es- 
pecially the graft gardens at Tirtasari were affected 
by caterpillars. The insects were caught and killed 
in thousands, On account of the general good growth 
however the plantations suffered but little this time 
from the plague. The last batch of bark of the crop 
of 1888 was dispatched to Tandjong-Priok about the 
middle of February. Altogether during the past year 
741,799 half-kilograms of bark were gathered. Of 
this 739,581 half-kilograms were destined for sale in 
the Netherlands and 2,218 pounds were reserved for 
the local military medical service. Thecrop of 1889 
amounts to about 175,000 half-kilograms of bark, of 
which by the end of the quarter 81,479 pounds were 
dispatched to Tanjong-Priok. For a similar period of 
1888 the crop amounted to only 75,000 half-kilograms. 
Though the much more vigorous growth during this 
quarter may have contributed very much to the in- 
creased crop, the reason therefore is partly to be 
sought in the fact, that artificial means of drying 
are now everywhere available. On the 13th of De- 
eomber the last gale of cinchona bark of the crop of 
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1887 was held at Amsterdam. For pharmaceutical 
barks of the desired formaud of han!some appear- 
ance as muchas f0:97 per half-kilogram was paid. 
For ledgeriana and officinalis barks the average price 
amounted to f0°4536 and f0:4655 per half-kilogram, 
On 17th January 1889 the first sale of ciuchova bark 
of the crop of 1888 took place. [n the price of phar- 
maceutical barks a considerable fall was again notice- 
able, although quills of handsome appearance still 
continued to realize high prices. For ledgeriava and 
officinalis barks the average price at this sale was 
f0:4923 and /0:5375 per half-kilogram. The unit 
prices—reckoning per half-kilogram bark and per cent 
of sulphate of quinine—amounted according to reports 
received at the sales of 17th January, 2ist February and 
Qist March 1889 respectively to 84, 7~ and 7} cents. 

The total number of cinchona plants of all 
varieties at the end of first quarter of 1889 was 
3,328,900, viz., inthe nurseries: 1,502,000, consisting 
of 1,351,000 ledgeriana (including 21,000 grafts), 
and 151,000 succirubra; and in the open: 1,826,900, 
consisting of 1,096,000 ledgeriana (including 225,000 
grafts and cuttings, and exclusive of the more or 
less 3,000 original ledgerianas), 5,000 calisaya and 
hasskarliana, 650,000 succirubra and caloptera, 
74,900 officinalis, and 1,000 lancifolia (including 
250 C. pitayensis ), 
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AN OLD CEYLON COFFEE PLANTER AS A 
VINE GROWER AT SAN _ FRANCISCO, 


The following is taken from the Aberdeen Weekly 
Free Press and refers to an old Ceylon coffee 
planter :— 

The Fresno Weekly Expositor of 3rd April gives the 
following account of the vineyard planted in its vici- 
nity by Mr. WL. Malcolmson, who is a son of the 
late Mr. James Malcolmson, Aberdeen :—An Expositor 
representative made a trip to the new Malcolmson 
vineyard, composed of 160 acres, on Monday, located 
seven miles due east from this city. The drive ig 
very pleasant from Fresno, passing the Arlington 
Heights tract on the left and the Windsor Terrace 
tract on the right, coming out on the Barton Road, 
and along the south line of the Barton vineyard. 
Recently there have been several sales of land made 
in this locality, a tract adjoining the Barton vine. 
yard on the south selling at 50 dols anacre. Then 
we came upon the Goodman vineyard of 160 acres, 
all planted in Muscat raisin grape. Then we pass 
the Kennedy vineyard, also of 160 acres, which wag 
sold only last month for 75,000 dols. We now come 
upon the celebrated Forsyth vineyard of 160 acres, 
from which the owver netted last year 38,000 dols. in 
raisin grapes. In and around this vineyard we were 
shown, and the inviting appearance, the shade, the 
beautiful miniature lake, the residence, and the broad, 
level acres, all spoke of comforts which the owner 
must enjoy. Passing from this vineyard we next 
drove to the Eggers vineyard, through beautiful 
avenues shaded with poplars, and everything about 
denoting prosperity and thrift. Driving due .orth we 
then come into the Toll House road, and fronting on 
this road is the new vineyard, composed of 160 acres, 
belonging to W. Laing Malcolmson. The soil is of 
the chocolate sandy loam, of heavy body, in which 
the raisin grape thrives unusually well. This vine- 
yard is planted in the Muscat raisin grape, and 120 
acres of the property are now improved. Mr. Mal- 
colmson purchased the property from Aug. Weihe, 
of San Francisco, on the 8th of January last. Since 
then he has ploughed the entire tract, erected a re- 
sidence, foreman’s house, workshops, stables, China- 
men’s quarters, corrals, etc. He has also constructed 
a ditch from the main canal. At present he is 
making roads, beautifying his residence grounds, and 
Chinamen are engaged in planting the remainder of 
his vineyard. Speaking of beautifying his grounds, 
Mr. Malcolmson has ornamented his front yard in 
the shape of ashield, the borders and portions of the 
contrebeing sowed in blue grass, interspersed with 
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varieties of rare flowers, which, when all is in grow- 
ing condition, will render the grounds and house an 
apparent paradise. There sre 15 men employed on 
the place, ploughing, cultivating, and planting. In 
his selection ot vines he las assorted the Muscat, 
70,000 in number, from a stock of 175.000, and getting 
them in, or a large portion of them, before the rains, 
they are budding, and it is not expected that one 
per cent of the vine slips will be lost. He finished 
the general planting on the Zod of March, and the 
advancement made in the short time is wonderful. 
This year, of course, he expects no returns: next 
year he will have a moderate crop, and then will 
follow paying crops from year to year. ‘The vines 
be set out were rooted Muscat, 12 months old, so 
that next year he expects to get out of the vineyard 
as much at least as will pay for the outlay on the 
grounds. Located as it is, in tke midst of the most 
celebrated vineyards in the State, the soil being so 
admirably adapted to the raisin grape, Mr. Mal- 
colmson will be soon among the prominent raisin- 
growers of Californiz. The survey for the new 
mountain railroad passes on the east and south side 
of this vineyard, for which he has given permission 
for right of way. He is surrounded by landowners 
prominent in the State—H. 8. Crocker, of San Fran- 
cisco, haying 80 acres adjoining, Michael Tarpey, and 
othars, who hold their land from 200 dollars to 250 
dollars per acre. Mr. Malcolmson is a gentleman who 
has travelled in various parts of Hurope, and at one 
time was a coffee planter at Ceylon, in the Hast 
Indies, where he carried on a successful business 
for many years. Although coffee-planting may differ 
from grape-growing, still we predict the same suc- 
cessful management will follow Mr. Malcolmson in 
his grape-growing enterprise. He has his family 
living upon the place, Mrs. Malcolmson, a most 
estimable lady, being deeply interested in the orna- 
meutaticn of their lawn, and when he has com- 
pleted his fig and olive avenue from the main road 
to his residence he will have one of the most inviting 
spots in the valley. 


—___+—___— 


THE TEA DUTY. 


A Liverpool paper says :—“ Mr. Picton says that if 
the duty were abolished ‘the consumption of tea of 
all kinds would be largely extended.’ Is this desirable? 
At the present moment the consumption of tea is over 
five pounds per head of the entire population. Does 
it not occur to thinking people that if the people of 
Great Britain consumed tea at a much larger rate it 
would hardly be for Great Britain’s good ? We know 
that there are those who say that God made the 
grain and the tea and the devil the whisky and beer. 
But, if that be so, why do not the disciples of the 
doctrine eat the tea leaves? And then again, the tea 
consumed in such abundance is, toa large extent, ‘such 
tea.’ Let us say once more that the present duty may 
be too high; but even apart from revenue considera. 
tions, we should be sorry to see no duty at all. When 
the duty was ls 9d per lb., tea was, no doubt, much 
dearer than it needed to be; but it was always geuuine 
good tea, Since the reduction to 61 per lb itis still 
possible to yet pure tea, but so much more dificult 
that one quails at the thought of the vile stuff which 
it might pay to import if there were no duty.” <A great 
deal of this is rubbish—not the tea, but the writing, and 
it goes to prove that where Party consideratious are 
concerned all else, even sense, must give way, if neces- 
sary. The wisdom of abolishing the duty on teaisa 
debatable question. Certainly when the Liberals were 
in office we heard nothing about the proposals for its 
removal, but the idea that an increased consumption of 
tea would be prejudical to the welfare of the country 
is too silly to call forth further comment. 

But is there not much to be said in favour of the 
removal of the tax? Tea has become a necessary of 
life; aud a necessity of life should not be taxed. 
Secondly, this necessity of life is taxed, and taxed more 
highly than many of the luxuries of life. It is taxed 
much more heavily, for instance, than some wines, Tea 
can be bought in bond for 44d or 5d, The tax is more 


than 100 per cent, onthe price of the commodity. If 
the duty cannot be abolished, it might be diminished: 
One result of such a step would no doubt ke aii in- 
crease of trade with India and Ocylon, which would 
be a good thing for ali concerned. It would also in- 
crease the consump tion of a temperance drink. The 
cifficulty is, of cou ree, to find a substitute for the tex, 
and till that is done, or our expenditure seriously re- 
duced, we cannot sacrifice the four millions ard more 
which it procuces. But the duty is almost unique 
in its kiod, as a tax upon a useful food, aud Mr. Picton’s 
protest shouid serve as a reminder to future Ohan- 
cellors of the Exchequer —H. § ©. Mail, May 17th. 
—____ >_—_———_ 


GEMMING AND MINING IN CEYLON: 


THE OPINIONS OF MR. GEO. ARMITAGE, 
A COLOMBO EXPERT, 


MR. STREETER’S VIEWS ORITICIZED. 

Yesterday our representative had the pleasure of 
a long interview with Mr. Geo. Armitage, the 
well-known Oolombo prospec’ or and mineralogist, on 
the general subject of mining in Ceylon, and more 
particularly respecting the views expressed by Mr. 
Streeter to our London correspondent, 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A COMPANY OVER PRIVATE DIGGERS. 

Mr. Streeter referred to ‘‘ the competition of diggers 
outside of any Association that might be formed.” 
With regard to that Mr. Armitage considered it 
could not well be prevented in a country like Ceylon 
where there is much gemming land in private 
hands, ‘‘It would be impossible,” he proceeded, 
“in a free country like this to prevent persons 
from working, or allowing others to work, on their 
own land. Where an Association would have the 
advantage over private workers would be in their 
working with a large capital and having responsible 
persons to look after their interests, and also by 
being able to pass through their mills a large 
quantity of alluvial, or the matrix containing the 
gems, against the present laborious, slow and 
dangerous system—dangerous because it is almost 
impossible to prevent theft if worked on a large 
scale, Again, machinery properly adapted for the 
work would allow of much larger quantities being 
worked at a time, and also prevent theft. A 
wealthy Association will always be in a porition 
to keep themselves advised of where good deposits 
are to be found through their prospectors, and also 
to purchase, or otherwise acquire, the rights of 
gemming on land found to be rich in gems. For 
an Association to derive the full benefit of working 
out in Ceylon they should have 

A CENTRAL FACTORY WHERE STONES ARE CUT BY 

MACHINERY, 

and according to the approved European method. 
Such a factory there would be no difficulty in es- 
tablishing in Ceylon, where lapidary work is so 
much cheaper than at home, and as cutting by 
machinery would so much lighten the labour 
of the lapidary, there would be no difficulty in 
getting the natives to adopt the new system. As 
it is, if a little trouble be taken with the 
native lapidaries, they can cut stones almost 
as well as they are cut at home, notwithstanding 
the fact that their appliances are rough in the 
extreme, and the facets of the stones are cut 
entirely by the eye, the stone being held in the 
left hand and cut on a vertical lap. With all 
these disadvantages it is wonderful totee the work 
they can turn out when trouble is taken with them, 
and they are made to understand that weight is 
not the main object to be considered in cutting a 
stone. Another reason why it is very necessary 
to establish a factory in Ceylon is to allow of the 
stones being sent out to the various markets of 
Hurope, Asia, America, and Australia direct, and 
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without any necessity for re-cutting afterwards, 
This should insure their selling at from 50 to 100 
per cent over what could be expected if they were 
sent cut after the usual Ceylon system, where weight 
is considered the primary object. The factory should 
have a branch in Colombo where stones and jewel- 
lery could be sold to passengers, and where those 
who have no idea of the value of gems may feel 
sure that what they are buying is genuine, and 
that they are not paying several hundred per cent 
over its value. 


THE PURCHASE OF STONES IN THE ROUGH. 


The Association should also lay itself out to 
purchase stones in the rough from the natives, 
and thereby minimize as much as possible the 
disadvantage they may be suffering from the com- 
petition of diggers outside of the Association. In 
this way it would be found that in a short time 
a powerful Association would soon have almost 


A MONOPOLY OF THE CEYLON GEMMING INDUSTRY, 


and as a case in point I would call attention to 
the present Wharf & Warehouse Company, which has 
a few Boat Companies working against it, but which 
for all that has more or less a monopoly of the 
export and import trade of the island. 


THE MATRIX OF PRECIOUS STONES, 


As regards the matrix of precious stones, the 
effect of finding the matrix in one part of the 
island, or for the matter of that in one valley, 
would not prevent the matrix in an adjoining valley 
from being worked by an opposition Company, so 
that I see no advantage in that. In the second 
place, if we were to findthe matrix, and if it were 
a friable stone, it might be worked without diffi- 
culty, or ifin a hard limestone it might be worked 
with acid; but it must be remembered that perhaps 
several hundred tons of this matrix would have 
to be worked through to find a really fine stone, 
though inferior ones might be studded ali over it. 
On the other hand should the matrix prove to be 
gneiss, such as we find to be so full of garnets 
in this ieland, it would be impossible to ex- 
tract them without injuring the stones. Could 
we adopt an amalgamating process such as_ is 
used in the extraction of gold, it would undoubtedly 
be a very successful one, but unfortunately we 
cannot do that. On the other hand in our alluvial 
deposits of precious stones nature has done for us 
what we propose doing with the matrix, i.e, it has 
decomposed it and washed away the light and 
valueless materials and stones, leaving the valuable 
and heavy ones behind.”’ 


MR. ARMITAGE KNOWS WHERE THE MATRIX IS TO BE 
FOUND. 


“ But to return to the matrix. If thatis all that is 
wanted, it can be found in Ueylon to my knowledge, 
I can show it as dolomite and calcite. Where the 
stones are very thickly studded it might pay, but I 
do not think it would do so otherwise, unless there 
happened to be a valuable shoot of a very fine class 
of stones. Your London correspondent mentions 
that Mr. Streeter seemed to think that mining 
Operations would safeguard the interests of a Gem- 
ming Association because regular mining operations 
and machinery would be required; but, why th: 
should be I do not see, as even the natives are now 
using machinery in their plumbago pits, and wou!d 
do so in gemming pits if they had the example set 
them. Mr. Streeter also advises boring down to 
considerable depths below the swf ce, For what 
reason it is difficult to understand. Our present 
gemmiferous alluvials have been washed down from 
higher land where the streams and rivers have been 
cutting through the gem-bearing rocks, and which 


consequently must be exposed, and if covered they 
can only be so by some few feet of alluvial, for 
which boring instruments are not wanted. Boring 
is a most expensive mode of working. It is doubt- 
less economical where you are working, for instance, 
amongst stratified rocks in gearch of coal, and 
where you know that from the upper formation coal 
is likely to exist below ; but to start boring among 
primitive rocks on the chance of striking on a gemmi- 
ferous one seems to me the height of absurdity. 
If, on the other hand, the limestone crop out as it 
does in parts of the island, I see no necessity for 
working very deep to see whether it is gemmiferous 
unless precious stones are found to exist at the 
surface, and it is wished to see whether the rock 
continues to carry them at any depth. Mr, Streeter 
goeson to say that ‘ He is certainly of opinion 
that limestone wou!'d probably be found to be the 
matrix of all or nearly all the gems found in 
Ceylon.’ We may take this opinion for what it 
is worth, as Mr. Streeter does not give any reason 
for holding it, and considering the very large al- 
luvial deposits we have, it readsrather like a 
paradox when taken in conjunction with his re- 
mark a little before, viz., ‘that he is aware that 
limestone such as forms the matrix in Burma is 
found only in limited quantity in the hill coun- 
try of Ceylon.’ Garnets are found in large 
quantities through our gneiss and schist rocks. 
The finest crystals of z’rcon in my collection 
were found in the disintegrated rock composed of 
quartz and felspar. Tourmaline is frequently found 
in quartz, the spinal I have only found amongst 
limestone. I consider that too little is known to 
give any opinion as to what rock is likely to prove 
the matrix of Ceylon gems, and [ think it will 
probably be found that they are not confined to 
any particular rock.’ 


CEYLON ROCKS ARE NOT STRATIFIED, 


“Your London correspondsnt writes: What a 
haul it would be for your public finauces if ua 
survey conducted by your Government resulted in 
the finding of the matrix referred to by Mr. 
Streeter.’ He seems to think that all the Ratna- 
pura gems come from one matrix, instead. of 
probably from large numbers. Mr. Streeter seems 
to have imbued him with his foregone conciusion 
that limestone formed the matrix, and that they 
have come from the stratified ve:ins—to use his 
own expression. Our large deposits of limestone 
run doubtless in veins, but they are not stratified. 
Mr. Streeter is very indefinite in his description of 
the Burma mines. He says: ‘In Burma we 
have discovered the matrix in which rubies are pro- 
duced, and it isin such a matrix—a kind of lime- 
stone—that we are working.’ Now, in the first 
place, I would like to know what Mr. Streeter 
means by ‘a kind of limestone.’ Is it a calcite, 
dolomite, gypsum, anhydrite, wollastonite, or what 
form of limestone is it? If a calcite, is it crysta- 
lised or granular? If the latter, is it a marble or a 
chalk, or is it simply calcareous marl or clay? 
Even if he had told us if it were a hard or soft 
deposit, it would have been something. Then again 
Mr. Streeter says: ‘A stratum of this stone being 
well defined we have no difiicuity in guarding it 
against poaching.’ Does he mean to say ‘hat 
the limestone is a stratified deposit? if so, we 
have nothing of the kind, as far as I am aware, in 
Ceylon, but as the corundums are usua!ly associated 
with the crystallive rocks I cannot but fancy Mr. 
Streeter has been using a loose way of expressing 
himself, unless indecd the stratum he speaks of is, 
in fact, a sedimentary deposit: in which case, of 
course, however indurated it may have become, 
itis not the original matrix. 
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THE MESSRS. STREETER AS AUTHORITIES ON GEMMING 
IN OfRYLON. 2 
Mr. Streeter’s book on ‘‘ Gems and Precious Stones” 
is a work that might have been made much of, 
but is most disappointing to anyone taking a 
scientific or practical interest in gems. I have 
not the pleasure of the Messrs. Streeter’ acquaint- 
ance, and anything I may have said in regard 
to them has been forced upon me from the promi- 
nent position in which your London correspondent 
and others have placed them as expert, in gem 
It is quite poesible they may be so, but 


mining. 
I can only judge from what your correspondent 
reports. 
THE CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 
On the other hand there can be little doubt 


that any company for gemming supported by Mr. 
Streeter would doubtless stand a very good chance of 
success from the prominent position held by those 
gentlemen in the gem trade, bat this applies 
equally to some of the other large firms carrying on 
similar business. 
A GENERAL CEYLON MINING COMPANY. 

What is required most in Ceylon is not a 
Company that would confine itself to gems only, 
though that would be its chief work, buta general 
Ceylon Mining Company, with a large capital, and 
prepared to embark on any profitable mining ope- 
rations that they may see their way to. And 
among these gold will doubtless prove one of them. 
Plumbago mining, scientifically worked, is another 
valuable industry requiring capital to develop it. 
The deeper the mines are worked the better the 
plumbago, and ihe larger the veins are generally 
said to be. But tbis has nothing to do with the 
special subject you have come to see me about. 

HOW SHOULD A COMPANY BEGIN WORKING ? 
Any Company starting gemming here should begin 
on the alluvial, tracing it up to its source ag op- 
portunities arise, My experience points to the fact that 
most of our alluvial gravels are to be found within a 
few feet, generally under 20 ft., of the surface, and 
they are usually not above a few inches in depth, 
and rest on the country rock, which sometimes 
varies considerably, though in close proximity, 
Careful working is required here, particularly in 
any land where gemming has not been carried on 
close by, to ascertain whether the disintegrated rock 
on which the alluvial gravel is lying is the country 
yock, or another layer of alluvial soil with a 
second deposit underlying it of alluvial gravel. 
And should the pit be small a boulder in what 
has been the bed of a stream may lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that the rock bed has been 
struck. It is, therefore, advisable that a fairly 


large pit should be made at first, provided the 


nature of the ground admits of it, and that timber 
sufficiently large can be obtained in close proxi- 
mity to support the sides in the event of the 
ground being swampy.” 

Such are Mr, Armitage’s views, based upon long 
and practical research in the island. Some other 
phases of the question might have been enlarged 
upon, but in the course of this one interview Mr. 
Armitage has added much valuable information to 
the important discussion now being carried on, 
Before leaving Mr. Armitage’s office, our representa- 
tive was shewn two or three specimens of Ceylon 
nuggets from Akuressa, and the bit of coal which 
Mr. Armitage had just discovered in a sample of 
ylumbago, and which is probably the first coal ever 
found in Ceylon, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A KIMBERLEY 
DIAMOND-DIGGER, 
The opinion of a practical man on any question 
is always valuable, and as 80 much interest ap- 


pears to be taken at the present time in the 
prospects of the Gemming industry in Ceylon, our 
representative had a conversation with Mr. Hume 
Purdie, who ig at present dental surgeon in the 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., but who some years ago 
had over 18 months’ experience at the Kimberley 
diamond mines. He thinks the process of mining 
for gems in Ceylon would be precisely the same 
as the process of mining for diamonds in South 
Africa. 

“To start with,” he said, ‘‘the old diamond-diggers 
used to proceed in just the same way as the natives 
in Ceylon have worked from time immemorial, 
but they did not make much until they introduced 
steam and machinery, and invested capital; then 
they made their money hand over fist. They found 
diamonds all along the north of Cape Colony, but the 
difticulty was to find the matiix. A few diamonds were 
discovered at the side of a small lake at Kimberley, 
and then shafts were sunk all round, and in some 
of them good paying diamondiferous soil was 
found. ‘Then they passed through several different 
strata, some of which yielded no diamonds at all, 
and were, in fact, composed of clay and shale. 
In digging it was found that the soil for 50 ft. 
below the surface was purely alluvial. After that 
they came to the solid blue rock, called among 
the miners ‘the blue,’ and when they came to 
this they thought for a long time that they had 
come upon useless rock, and the majority of the 
miners sold out. Those who held on, however, 
after testing this rock and pulverizing it, found it so 
extremely rich in diamonds that it was apparent 
they had come upon the true matrix.’ This, Mr. 
Purdie believes, was the first time the diamond 
matrix was ever discovered. Previously the pre- 
cious stones had always been sought for in the 
same haphazard sort of way that they seek for 
gems in Ceylon. This blue rock, explained Mr. 
Purdie, showing a specimen, is exceptionally heavy 
and full of carboniferous material, with garnets 
appearing at the side and showing innumer- 
able scales of mica. Referring again to the 
methods adopted by the early diggers in South 
Africa, Mr. Purdie said that his uncle was one 
of the Vaal river miners, and afterwards one of the 
pioneers of Kimberley. When the Kimberley mines 
were discovered, most of the diggers went there, 
but some of them to this day continue to work 
on the Vaal river, earning a precarious livelihood. 
They come across a good stone sometimes which keeps 
them for three or four months: just the same 
as the natives here occasionally come across a valu- 
able gem. 

WHERE WILL THE MATRIX BE FOUND ? 

Speaking about the matrix in Ceylon, Mr. Purdie 
does not think they will find it on the mountain 
side as some people seem to think. At Kimberley 
the mines were discovered on an undulating plain, 
the real pits being on four little ‘‘coppies” or 
hillocks. Although there is no indication of volcanic 
action, it appears to some high authorities that at 
one time the land must have been affected by 
some similar action, which would have a tendency to 
locate the diamond-bearing strata. Mr. Purdie’s idea 
is that the matrix will be found on the 
plateaux. He has come to this conclusion as the 
result of his South African experience, and the 
appearance of the mountains here. He has no 
doubt that if gemmers turned aside some of therivers, 
and worked the beds, a good many stones would 
be found, but they would soon be exhausted, as 
a true matrix would not be found there. It was 
proposed to do the same in South Africa before 
the true matrix was discovered. Mr. Purdie does 
not pretend to have any special knowledge of the 
gemming industry in Ceylon, but it is his opinion 
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that it must be conducted in exactly the same 
manner as the diamond diggings, and he does not 
believe the industry here will pay till the true 
matrix is found. Then how is the matrix to be 
found? He thinks that there are sure to be good 
paying pits at present in its neighbourhood, but the 
owners have not gone down far enough through the 
different strata to reach the true deposit. ‘I'o the 
expert there will doubtless be special features of the 
country which will indicate the existence of the 
deposit underneath. The strata that he has had 
experience of have always been very hard rocks, and 
he thinks the strata here will be the same, and 
that they can be pulverized by the action of water and 
the atmosphere. 
HOW TO GET THE GEMS FROM THE STRATUM. 

In South Africa they blast out the stratum in great 
blocks, and then break it up with picks. They 
then expose it to the atmosphere and the rain, by 
spreading the blocks on the-veldt for four or six 
months. The pulverized rock is then put through 
the washing machines at the rate of 300 or 400 tons 
perday. It is the quantity that they can get through 
that makes the mines so valuable. The veldt is 
not enclosed, but radiates from the mines, which 
are in the centre, to a distance of three or four 
miles. 

To return to Ceylon, Mr. Purdie has an idea that 
the matrix at one time extended almost to the sur- 
face, but that the action of the wind, the atmosphere, 
water, and decayed vegetation has formed a very 
deep alluvial soil, which must be got through 
before the matrix is exposed. It will-be necessary 
in prospecting to sink shafts to a considerable 
depth. He thinks the matrix will. be composed of 
carboniferous material, the same as the diamond 
matrix, which willinclude sapphires, rubies, catseyes, 
etc. As all have been formed by the same action, 
they will all be found together. When the true matrix 
has once been found, he thinks the industry might 
prove remunerative to British capitalists, 

A SABARAGAMUWA MAN ON MR. STREETER’S 
CONDEMNATION OF CEYLON, 

A Ratnapura correspondent, well-up in the sub- 
ject of gemming, writes :—~ 

‘“‘T admire your Burma and English ruby mining 
correspondent in his letter No. 4, in his justifi- 
able and deserving criticism of Mr. Streeter’s 
condemnation of Ceylon as a suitable field for the 
operations of a Gem Mining Company. Why, ac- 
cording to Mr. Streeter’s own admission, Ceylon 
produces about one-third of the whole of the 
world’s gems. What an absurd idea that without 
finding the matrix : no Company would be succesful ! 
What are the several strata one deeper than the 
other, of gem-yielding gravel, but the matrix, at 
least the only one known to exist in Ceylon, 
and it is from them, and no other source, that 
the river gems are washed down the streams, 
and found—some worn round and some in crystal, 
according to the distance travelled. The gem 
stratum or illan is to be found nearly all over 
Sabaragamuwa, from the very surface to an un- 
known depth. In fact I have seen places where 
the whole hillside is illan, and it has been 
turned over like a road cutting and washed and 
carefully searched to a depth of 30 to 40 feet, 
making thousands of pounds of profit for the lessee.” 


ANOTHER BIG ALEXANDRITE, 


Seyid Ahamadu Moulana is a- lucky man. 
Not long ago we were told that he had found an 
alexandrite weighing 26 rupees, on his land at 
Weligama, and that this precious stone was sold 
for R14,500. Now it issaid that he has become the 
mptct of another alexandrite weighing 6 lb, and 


8 rupees which has been found at the same place. 
Some say it is valued at R200,000 and others 
at R150,000. There is, however, we hear, a dispute 
about the ownership of the land. 

Our Galle correspondent writes :— 

GALLE, 10th June.—From Weligama comes the news 
that another alexandrite has just been discovered by 
the Moorish priest (mowlana) weighing 6 Jb. and 8 
rupees. It is stated that the gem is fully worth R200,(00. 
If so this monster stone must be considered as one of 
the mostremarkable finds ever made in Ceylon. It is 
a curious coincidence that nearly all the valuable alex- 
andrites found in the island should have been dis- 
covered in the gem-pits owned by this priest. 


——~ 
PURE ARROWROOT FLOUR. 


Mr. R. P. Jayawardana of Kotte, whois the Head 
Olerk of the Provincial Regi-trar, Western Province, 
has been favoured with a certificate from the Chair- 
man, Agri-Horticultural Show, Kandy, held on the 
24th and 25th ultimo, to say that he has won asilver 
medal for his arrowroot known as “ Jayawardhana- 
pura’ arrowroot. Mr. J.has had reason to suspect the 
purity of the stuff sold in the native market as “ ar- 
rowroot,” and had been induced to attempt to produce 
a really pure supply of an article thatis so largely 
recommended by medical men. The arrowroot of the 
native market is largely adulterated with the starch 
of the sweet potato, the cassava and rice,—an article 
which the doctors recommending “ arrowroot” would 
hesitate to permit their patients to take. The low- 
ness of the price, viz. 12 to 20 cents the pound, is 
sufficient evidence of the inferiority of the stuff; a 
pound packet of * Jayawardhanapura” arrowroot 18 
35 cents, a half-pound packet is 18 cents. Mr. J. is 
taking a great interest in inducing the villagers of 
Kotte and its neighbourhood to go in largely for arrow- 
root cultivation, and they have taken to the work 
rather readily. Mr. J. himself has planted over 12 
acres of ground with arrowroot, and he is steadil 
extending his cultivation and preparation of the flouy 
which is being done ina small band-mill, turned b”? 
two blind paupers, who were, a yearago, begging abou 
from door to door to the annoyance ofmany. Mr. ae 
also supplies employment for some women, children’ 
and menin Kotte at his arrowroot establishment. 
and he appears to be very proud of the medal he has 
won, because he values it better than an honorary 
rank nowadays conferred by the Government, for a 
medal ofthe kind isan admitted guarantee of the 
industry and perseverance of its recipient. Mr. J. 
has had @ silver medal awarded in 1888 by the Chair- 
men of the A,-H. Show at Nuwara Hliya,—Com. 


-_-—_>___——_- 
AN ENGLISH RUBY COMPANY FOR 


BURMA :—WHY NOT A LONDON GEM 
COMPANY FOR CHYLON ?—NO. V. 


MR. STREETER ON BURMA AND CEYLON : 
‘“ QGHYLON ONE OF THE RICHEST BEDS OF NATURAL 
(GEM) WEALTH IN THE WORLD.” 


CRITICISMS ON MR. STREETER’S OBJECTIONS TO A GEM- 
MING COMPANY FOR CEYLON—THE LATEST FINDS OF 
ALEXANDRITES—AUTHORITIES ON MINERAL WEALTH 
OF CEYLON: DR. GYGAX AND MR, A. C DIXON—GEM- 
PRODUCING MATRIX AND CENTRES OF CEYLON—DE- 
MAND AND SALE FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 


A report of Mr. Streeter’s conversation with the 
London correspondent of the Ceylon Observer having 
just reached the island, a few remarks upon that 
gentleman’s objections to a Gemming Company for 
Ceylon will appropriately follow what has been written 
previously. 

He says:—‘‘In the first place the main ob- 
stacle must be the competition of diggers outside 
any association that might be formed, Ceyion is 
not at present circumstanced as we arein Burma 
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where the whole range of the mining country is 
within our concession, within which we can readily 
put a stop to any illicit proceedings. Unless 
something could be done to put a stop to the 
competition named, I do not see how any company 
could work successfully.” In reply to this it may 
be once for all stated that it is no part of this 
contention to seek for a monopoly, or to hinder 
other parties or companies from doing all they 
can in similar enterprise. The deposits of gems 
have been proved sufficiently extensiveand suffici- 
ently valuable to supply ull comers, and all that a 
London company would require is a few acres of 
the best land obtainable. They could safely allow 
others to work where they pleased. Of course, it 
would make assurance doubly sure were the com- 
pany to secure lots of land in different districts, 
say Ratnapura, Rakwana, and Morawak Korale, and 


this. could be done without any difficulty 
whatever. As for the Ruby Mine Company 
having secured in their concession the whole 


range of mining country in Burma, it is simply 
untrue, as has been demonstrated in former 
articles, and if Mr. Streeter really entertains any 
such impression, his projected journey to Burma 
will most assuredly disabuse hig mind of anything 
of the kind. He will then find out—if he is not 
already aware of the fact—that the opposition he 
so triumphantly asserts cannot possibly exist has 
already begun to make itself distinctly manifest. 
He will find that ‘‘application has been made to 
the local authorities at Mandalay for a concession 
to work mines containing precious stones by parties 
whose pecuniary and commercial status is unex- 
ceptionable,” and that the Chief Commissioner has 
not replied ‘*The concession to Mr. Streeter 
debars me from granting your request,” as no doubt 
he would have done, were such the case. No, the 
matter has been referred to the Indian Government 
in the usual formal way, and a reply will be for- 
warded in due time. Nor does it occur to the local 
press that any such hindrance exists; for whilst 
commenting on the incident, the Mandalay paper, 
without any reference to the Ruby Mine Company’s 
so-called monopoly, criticizes what it terms the 
“technical obstruction”? shown in the course of 
procedure and passes some rather severe strictures 
on the system by which the Chief Commissioner is 
compelled to refer so trivial a matter to the Go- 
vernment of India, and thereby throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of the development of the 
country. Now it happens that the editor of that 
journal is intimately acquainted with every phase 
of the ruby question, and the working of the Ruby 
Act in Burma, as well as the constitution and stand- 
ing of the Ruby Mine Company, and had there been 
an impression in his own mind, or amongst the 
public of Mandalay, that Streeter’s concession 
stood in the way of the application under reference, 
or any other concession of the kind, we may be 
sure he would not have hesitated in making it 
known and referring to it at length in his article. 
Nothing is known at Mandalay of any such mono- 
poly asis claimed by Mr. Streeter, and such being 
the case is in itself very strong evidence that it does 
not exist. 

Mr: Streeter objects that whereas in Burma 
they have ciscovered and obtained possession 
of the ‘matrix’? which produces rubies, in 
Ceylon all the precious stones have as yet been 
found in the alluyial; until the matrix has been 
discovered in Ceylon, a Company would not pay. 
In regardto Burma, the Ruby Company have dis- 
covered and secured just a little minute portion 
of the matrix, if they have found it at all, and it 
may possibly prove to be very prolific and profitable 
ac far asit goes; no reasonable person can surely 


wish it otherwise. Mr. Aubrey L. Patton, who in 
a letter to the Pioneer says he alone is responsible 
for the amount of the tender for the lease of these 
mines, points out very fairly that the whole capital 
of the Company, £300,000, may be realized ina few 
lucky finds. The same can be said of a Company 
working in Ceylon, where a capital of one-twentieth 
part of that of the Burma Company would suffice. 
But we contend that in Ceylon there is no 
occasion to trouble ourselves about the matrix 
when the alluvial deposits have been proved to supply 
all the elements necessary for profitable mining. 
The latest find of importance is thus announced in 
a local print :—‘‘ There not long ago appeared in the 
papers a story of an alexandrite which had been 
found by Seyid Aheer on his land in the Morawak 
Korale, weighing twenty-six rupees’ weight, and 
which was sold for R14,500. We now hear that 
the same proprietor has found another 6 lb. and 
8 rupees in weight, which is valued at R200,000 !” 
This beats the record of lucky finds. Alexan- 
drite was lately valued at £2 10s per carat. 
If considered of advantage by all means search for 
the matrix, which is by no means so unknown as 
Mr. Streeter would have us believe. That rubies 
and garnets of very small size are found in lime- 
stone in Ceylon is beyond doubt—the Ramboda 
limestone is stuided with them, but there is no 
record of anything of marketable size haying been 
found. Then Mr. Dixon tells us that the same 
thing occurs at Wilson’s Bungalow; and the dolo- 
mite at Wariapola in Matale contains a large 
quantity of blue spinel, As regards sapphires 
(which embrace rubies), Mr. Streeter has told us 
“precious stones and gems are found most 
frequently in secondary deposits, loose in sand, or 
in débris with other precious stones. Occasionally, 
however, it is found embedded in primary deposits, 
in granite, syenite, basalt, gneiss, tale and horn- 
blende, strata of spicular iron, and magnetic iron- 
stone.’ Bearing this in mind, especially as regards 
gneiss, it will be seen that Dr. Rudolf Gygax in his 
report made to Lord Torrington as far back as 1847-48, 
fifty years ago, had then hit upon the matrix 
from which the ruby is produced, He says:—‘I 
found at Hima Pohura on the south-eastern de- 
cline of the Pettigalakanda, about the middle of 
the descent, a stratum of grey granite containing, 
with iron pyrites and molybdena innumerable rubies 
from one-tenth to one quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and of a fine rose colour, but split and falling to 
powder. It is not an isolated bed of minerals, 
but a regular stratum extending probably to the 
same depth and distance as the other granite 
formations. I followed it as far as was practicable 


| for close examination, but everywhere in the lower 


part of the valley [ found it so decomposed that 
the hammer sunk into the rock, and even bamboos 
were growing on it. On the higher ground near 
some small round hills which intercept it, I found 
the rubies changed into brown corundum. Upon 
the hills themselves the trace was lost, and instead 
of a stratum, there was merely a wild chaos of 
blocks of yellow granite. I carefully examined all 
the minerals that this stratum contains: felspar, 
mica and quartz, molybdena and iron pyrites, and 
I found all similar to those I had previously got 
adhering to rough rubies offered for sale at Co- 
lombo. I firmly believe that in such strata the 
rubies of Ceylon are originally found, and that 
those in the white and blue clay at Balangoda 
and Ratnapura are but secondary deposits; I am 
further inclined to believe that these extend over 
the whole island, though often intercepted and changed 
in their direction by the rising of the yellow granite.” 

Dr. Gygax adds that having often received the miner- 
als of this stratum with the orystals perfect, he had 
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reason to believe that places were known to the natives 
where such mines might be opened with confidence 
of success. Sir Emerson Tennent commenting 
upon this report says :—‘‘It is highly probable that 
the finest rubies are to be found in these strata, 
perfect and unchanged by decomposition, and that 
they are to be obtained by opening a regular 
mine in the rock, like the ruby mine of Badakshan 
in Bactria, described by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
Rubies both crystalline and amorphous are also 
found in a particular stratum of dolomite at 
Bulattota (Rakwana) and Badulla, in which there 
ig a peculiar copper colored mica with metallic 
lustre. It is strange that although the sapphire 
is found in all this region in greater quantity 
than the ruby, it has never yet been discovered 
in the original matrix, and the small fragments 
which sometimes occur in dolomite show that there 
it ig but a deposit.” 

From such evidence as we here possess, it may be 
deduced that gneiss forms the gem-bearing matrix of 
Ceylon—gneiss of which the whole mountain region 
of Ceylon is composed,—and as further proof of this, 
rubies and other gems are found at Nuwara Eliya 
over 7,000 feet above sea-level, in Dikoya and the 
Bogawantalawa patanas at near 6,000 feet. In fact 
the matrix is the whole of the hill coun- 
try of Ceylon, the higher portions of which 
have ages ago become decomposed and the 
precious minerals haye become scattered and 
washed down the mountain torrents on all sides, Mr. 
Streeter talks of the source of the Ratnapura river as a 
locality comparatively easy of exploration, and as if 
the lower bed of that river were the principal fleld 
for gemming in the Sabaragamuwa district, The 
sources of the rivers which form the Kaluganga 
are innumerable, each stream having its own source 
and own gemming localities along it course. Some 
of the streams rise in Rakwana, some in Bam- 
barabotuwa and all along the Adam’s Peak range. 
Hach of these may be said to have its own 
matrix for the gems it produces, if it still exist. 
Again, suppose the gems are found imbedded in 
the gneiss, they could not possibly be extracted 
without enormous expenditure by blasting. The 
gneiss of Ceylon is as hard ag granite and as 
difficult to move from its bed. However, there 
is no insuperable difficulty preventing the search 
for the matrix suggested by Mr. Streeter, should it 
be considered necessary. 

Again Mr, Streeter characterises as an objection, 
that stones found in O-ylon realize as much 
locally az can be obiained for them in the Huro- 
pean markets. Mr. Streeter here looks at the 
matter from a jeweller’s point of view, he would 
no doubt prefer all the gems to be sent to him for 
sale, and for his benefit in the way of commission on 
the transaction; but it must be very obvious that the 
shareholders of the Company would look to the 
return on their venture, it would be immaterial 
to them whether their dividends were realized in 
Ceylon, or at home, as long as they made the 
most they could out of their capital. At the 
present moment considerable quantities of 
sapphires are sent from Ceylon to Australia 
and America—and a local demand arises which 
would be in favour of the miners. In Burma 
Mr. Streeter has to buy a large proportion 
of the rubies sent to Hurope for the Company, and 
local competition is consequently dead against 
the interests of that Company ; in Ceylon it would 
be the exact reverse. Another objection now put 
forward is that the reduction in size, necessitated 
by the grading in colour, reduces the value of sap- 
phires. In his ‘ Precious Stones and Gems’? after 
commenting onthe yalue per carat of sapphires, 
he says; ‘ Sapphires, do not, like rubies, rise in 


price asthey increasein size,” In opposition to 
his latest assertion that ‘‘ catseyes are not favour. 
ites with purchasers of jewellery generally,” he says 
in the same work. ‘‘ The catseye has become more 
and more fashionable of late years in Europe 
and its value has greatly increased,’ and in 
India it has always been much prized, and ig 
held in peculiar veneration as a charm against 
witchcraft. Mr, Streeter’s opposition to a Ceylon 
Gemming Company is easily explained: having 
floated the Ruby Mining Oompany for Burma, 
he no doubt finds it as much as he can at 
present undertake to keep it going, and he 
naturally would view with alarm any under- 
taking in Ceylonin which he did not play a prin. 
cipal part. Again Mr. Streeter is perfectly aware 
that a Ceylon Company would realize its produce 
in the best available market, and that market 
would possibly not be in London where the jewellers 
would have the pickings of the sales, and this also 
militates against his interests in business. 
eee 
INSECT ENEMIES. 
A Mecuanican Murpsrer. 

Not far from a tree on her Majesty’s home farm 
at Windsor which marks the spot where the late 
Prince Oonsort finished his last shooting, an interest- 
ing agricultural demonstration was witnessed on 
Saturday, The enormous depredations caused by in- 
sects 1s one of the difficulties with which agricul- 
turists have to contend, and for years they have 
been seeking for some effective means of destroying 
these pests and preventing their ravages. Mr.G.F. 
Strawson, of Newbury, Berks, has invented a machine 
for this purpuse, which he has named the pneumatic 
distributor, and two of these were shown at work at 
Windsor. The liquid or solid which is to be distri- 
buted is placcu in a tank or hopper and a fan which 
is driven at a great speed by the revolutions of the 
wheels of the mavhine scatters it over the plants or 
land to be covered. Thus parafiin falls in a fine spray, 
and powdered lime is emitted in a white cloud like 
smoke, covering everything over which they pass with 
a fine film or coat, sufficient to destroy the dreaded 
fly. A horse travelling quickly with one of these 
machines can travel over a ten-acre field in an hour, 
so that rapidity, which is so essential when a crop 
is attacked, is secured. ‘The smallness of the quan- 
tity of material used is surprising, a pint of paraffin 
being sufficient to cover an acre, and yet so effectively 
distributed is it that a single leaf cannot be picked up 
without the smell of the liquid being detected. As 
well as for ground crops, the pneumatic distributor is 
adapted for hop fields, vineyards, and orchards, special 
shapes being made to suit the form of cultivation. 
But the uses of the machine by no means end here. 
Its power of distributing is also available for fertilizers, 
and nitrate of soda, for instance, ; which must be 
handled very carefully, can be laid down with perfect 
evenness and in regulated quantities. Asa broad-cast 
corn and seed sower it also does work of a perfectly 
even and accurate character. So far as an agricultural 
implement; but it has, further, its town uses. In the 
distribution of disinfectants either in a liquid or 
powdered form it has obvious advantages, and its use 
for the distribution of sand on asphalte and other 
slippery rcads would undoubtedly, prevent many ac- 
cidents from the falling of horses. The machine can 
be worked either by horses or hand, power, and by one 
man. The French Minister of -Agricultureis’ very 
sanguine that the ‘“Strawsonizer,” &3 it has been 
named, will oust the dreaded: phylloxera from the vine- 
yards of France.— Pall Mull Budget, May 24th. 

a 
IMPROVED PADDY (RICE) CULTIVATION. 
Office of the Director of P. L., 
Colombo, 15th June 1889. 
To the Editor of the “ Tropical Agriculturist.” 

Sir,—I am directed to forward for publication the 

inclosed copy of a communication from the Govern- 
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ment Agent of the Hastern Province on the subject of 
improved paddy cultivation.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, H. W. GREEN, Director. 


Copy or Mr. Exxiort’s LetrerR REFERRED TO. 
Batticaloa Kachcheri, 24th May 1889. 


The Director of Public Instruction, Oolombo. 

Sir,—I have the honour to invite attention to the 
results of the two experimental cultivations of paddy 
with hired labor carried out by two of the Instructors 
furnished by you, one working on land near Galle 
and the other at Nindoor in the Batticaloa district. 
Neither of these men kuew what the other was doing, and 
it is only the accident of my recent removal to Batti- 
caloa which has brought the second case under my notice. 
I attach importance to the experiments as they were 
both conducted with labor paid for in money and hired 
at ordinary market rates. The results, therefore, may 
be accepted as answering, and that satisfactorily, the 
question ‘Does paddy pay?” and may prevent the re- 
surrection of the cry that it does not which I believe 
my paper on rice cultivation published in 1883 went 
far to refute. At that time I could only give the 
results of careful inquiries and the deductions made, 
but the data now obtained are of a far more exact 
nature and should consequently be more convincing, 

2. In both cases the fields cultivated were ordin- 
ary village lands, similar to hundreds of acres 
in the neighbournood; the Batticaloa field had 
had the advantage of being irrigable from one of the 
large works, but the Galle land was dependent on rain 
and the water of a fair stream. The crop was re- 
ported to have been damaged by flies and an excess of 
water at the beginning of the season. No manure 
was used at Batticaloa buta little used at Galle, as it 
was customary to do so in the tract, a very old one, 
usually cultivated twice in the year. In both instances 
the lands were ploughed with the improved ploughs 
introduced by you and allowed to lie fallow for six 
-weeks, when they were cross-ploughed with the native 
plough. In Batticaloa the landowners are much im- 
pressed with the deep ploughing, and I have many ap- 
plications for ploughs and there seems every likelihood 
of their general adoption. In each case a portion of 
the land was sown broadcast in the native manner 
with-the quantity of seed usual in the district. The 
rest of each land was planted with seedlings raised in 
a special bed, leading to a great saving in the cost of 
seed, though entailing additional labor in transplanting. 

3. I annex avery full statement showing the cost 
of each detail in the process of cultivation, which may 
be summarized as follows :— 


Galle Trang Broad- 
antin cast Total 
Area cultivated in acres 2 1 i 1 °o" 
Quantity of paddy used as seed in 
Bushels 00 $ 2 - 
Batticaloa: 
Area cultivated in acres 3 4 7 
Quantity of paddy used as seed 
in bushels We A 12 - 
Galle : Pig ae 
Cost of seed paddy R 00°60 3°00 3°60 
Expenses of cultivation 14°94 13°28 28°22, 
Total Cost 15°54 16 28 31°82 
Batticaloa ; 
Cost of seed paddy 1:00 16:00 17:00 
Expenses of cultivation 30°35 44°11 74:46 
Total Cost 31:35 60°11 91°46 
Galle : 
Total crop in Bushels 36 28% 643 
Cost per bushel cents. 43 57 49° 
Batticaloa : 
Total crop in Bushels 118 189 073 
Cost per bushel cents. 26 alt 7a 
Galle, Batticaloa, 
R. R. 
Gross value of crop 66 308 
Deduct Grain Tax 2h 14, 
Net profit say 64 294 


[AUGUST 1, 1889, 
gelling value of land 160 420 
Percentage on capital invested 40 70 


Labor is dearer in Galle than in Batticaloa: hence 
the higher outlay in the Southern Province where 
some of the men were paid as much as 32 cents a day. 

4. The important point which these experiments es- 
tablish is that with the moderate crop of 32 bushels 
an acre in an ordinary unirrigated land, it is possible 
in the Southern Province to grow paddy at 50 
cents a bushel or 55 cents including payment of the 
Government dues. In Batticaloa the cost is still 
lower viz., 293 cents or 35 cents including the Go- 
vernment dues, and if a proper system of trans- 
planting be followed the cost can be reduced to 26 
cents a bushel, These results filly bear ont the con- 
clusions arrived at in my paper on rice cultivation. 

5. Itis interesting to note that in both cases, where 
the transplanting system was followed, there wag 
such a saving in the cost of seed paddy as to much 
more than cover the additional outlay on the ne- 
cessary labour and that the system led to a saving of 
16 to 25 per cent on the cost per bushel. 

6. To anticipate the objection that may be taken 
that these results are secured by an improved 
method of cultivation and so do not affect the posi- 
tion of the ordinary cultivator, I would point out 
that this higher tillage is far more costly, prob- 


ably double the outlay that an ordinary 
native native proprietor would incur. Indeed 
the Vanniya of Sambanturai who has _ cul- 


tivated some of his land with hired labour informs ~ 
me it cost him R750 an acre (sowing broadcast). 
The crop of the Batticaloa land experimented on is 
ordinarily about 135 bushels, which would give 35 
cents a bushel as the cost on an expenditure of 
R750 an acre. The poorer cultivator who from a 
variety of causes limits his expenditure in money or 
labour on his land I believe secures a crop in pro- 
portion to his outlay. This is the real secret 
why the native cultivator adheres to paddy cultiva- 
tion and is satisfied with his gains, though his Eng- 
lish critic cannot understand the position and hastily 
concludes paddy cannot possibly pay or is “notoriously 
unremunerative.’” In other branches of industria) oc- 
enpation itis the same, z.¢. out of citronella, coir, 
cinnamon, the native makes a profitable return on 
rates which the European cannot touch. 

7. I take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
very important work the instructors sent out by you 
are doing, in placing before the people of the various 
parts of the island improved methods of cultivation 
and establishing the possibility of carrying them out 
remuneratively. I would urge however the instruc- 
tors’ efforts be not hampered by making them de- 
pendent for labour on schoolboys or other such un- 
reliable sources. I think they ought to be supplied 
with funds to hire all labour required. Confident of 
the result in Galle I advanced tke funds, but in Batti- 
enloa the instructor finds his own money and in return 
takes the entire crop, less what he pays as rent. 
In most Kachcheries there are generally funds, 
such as irrigation fines, &c., which might be legiti- 
mately advanced for the purpose at first and the pro- 
fits would very soon accumulate to a sufficient figure 
to cover subsequent outlay. ‘The Instructor shculd 
be given a percentage of the profits to stimulate his 
efforts, but there is mo necessity to give him the en- 
tire produce. As some Agents may object to advanc- 
ing funds, it would be well to obtain the formal 
sanction of Government to the system. 

8. Ihave such confidence in the results and the bene- 
ficial effect that I purpuse, during the next harvest, 
undertaking cultivation in five or six d‘ff-rent loca- 
lities so as to bring the method followed more widely 
under the notice of the native cultivators in all parts 
of the district, as well as to offer the gratuitous 
supervision and advice of the Instructors and the 
loan of the improved ploughs to any proprietor why 
may desire to avail himself of this assistance. [ 
have already asked for a dozen ploughs and I shoulq 
be glad to know on what terms I could secure tye 
services of two more instructors, who might be quite 
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junior men who have recently left the Agricultural 
School, as their work would be under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Chelliah. 

9. In view of the important results secured, I would 
suggest you should communicate this letter to Go- 
vernment and obtain permission for its being com- 
municated to the nowspapers in hopes it may allay 
the cry of paddy not paying, which has of late been 
revived.—Lam, &c., (Signed) HE. Enurorr, Govt. Agent. 


GALLE. Barticaoa, 
“ DB mah a 
Pa Srl sali lus ae SIS a 
Bae lure ig Sate Gels) ae 
a | 5 a ra =| 5 g 
a3 a 8 Ee 
$ a) pQ iy (a2) 
Area cultivated— 
acre 1 il 2 3 4 7 
Seed sown O12 2B aug 3B 12B 122 B 
Ploughing' with Ric. Roa ReiRe Rea Re 


improved plough 


Hire of Cattle 2501 42, O14 02.) 

Do of Coolies 0 90 0 90 1 80 e 
Do with Native OAD ie 

plough 1 35 1 35 2-70 
Repairing Dams, 

&e. 1 20 Ll 20 2 40 3 00 7 85 10 85 
Seed Paddy 0 60 38 00 8 60 1 0016 00 17 00 
Sowing 2 16 1 25-3 41 8-85 4 19 18 O4 
Fencing 0 00 0 00 0 00 2 00 3 60 5 60 
Weeding OMASS MOMS Ge ey ol OF 5 O12) 60) 
Tapping 0 8 0 8 1 71 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Manure 1 36 1 36 2 72 0 00 0 00 O 00 
Reaping and thrash- 

ing 4°25 53) 50%, 75> 9) (90 17, 00) 226. 90 

R15 5416 28 31 8231 3560 11 91 46 
Crop—Bushels 36 28% 643 1184 1892 307} 
Cost per bushel “43 Overt +26 “B31 29% 
Value of crop R66 R308 
Deduct grain tax 23 14 
Net profit, say 64 294 
Value of land 160 420 
Percentage on capital in- 
vested 40 p.c. 70p.¢ 
> 


SOMETHING ABOUT TOBACCO. 


A planter of wide experience in the island writes to 
us as follows :— 

It has always been strange to me that European 
capital was never invested in tobacco in Oeylon, The 
plant has been cultivated by the natives from time 
immemorial. Whether the J/ahawanso has any mention 
of it Ldo not know, but long before the English came 
here tobacco was grown in various parts of the island, 
and is so still. Itis not necessary torefer to the large 
areain Jaffua cultivated with the leaf, but, if anyone 
journeys through Uva, in the villages in the Badulla 
district, and throughout Udakinde, little plots of tobacco 
and in some cases solitary plants placed along the 
lower sides of drains cut in a cabbage garden, are 
invariably to be seen, Ihave even met with it as high 
up as Wilson’s Bungilow and the villages below 
Haputale, whilst lower down by Dikwella and on to- 
wards Passera the plant growsvery luxuriantly. Whea 
I first came to Ceylonin the sixties, and for some 
time afterwards. we used to smoke nothing else but 
Uva cigars made and grown in Uva, and very good 
they were too. Now I think all the tobacco grown 
there is used by the natives. It grows freely to my 
knowledge throughout the Jaffna peninsula, the Eastern 
Province, and in a part of the Southern, and in the 
greater part of the North-Central Provinces. Any 
attempt to grow it in the Western Province will end 
in failure,in my opinion. As for the Kanthalaischeme 
of the Oeylon Tobacco Company, they willhave to be 
very careful of floods in the rainyseason, When I was 
last there the country around was all under water. It 
was early in December four years ago. Butit will grow 
splendidly over a large area of the island. All that is 
wanted is an experienced Dutch planter to teach us how 
¢0 cure it. To obtain the services of a reliable, trust. 


worthy, and experienced tobacco planter would costa 
lot of money. He would require high pay, and it will 
be difficult to get just the man wanted. Far better send 
down a smart man from this to learn the work. 
—Local ‘ Times.” 


Ax ee 
TOBACCO OULTIVATION IN TRINCOMALEE, 


Traders from Jaffna have come here with orders 
from their respective firms to buy tobacco, and my 
modest estimate of the money that will flow into Trin- 
comalee by this source is R50,000. It is evident from 
the rush of these men that there is keen competition 
among them—so much the better for the local tobacco- 
growers. A fortnight more will have to pass before 
the leaves attain the stage required to. make them 
marketable; but, notwithstanding this fact, advances 
have been made and cultivators are having a good 
time of it. 

While on this subject I will describe for the infor- 
mation of such of your readers as are interested in 
tobacco cultivation the mode or process adopted in 
this country for growing and curing it. In the month 
of September the seeds are sown in an enclosed pursery 
and watered daily till November, when they are re- 
moved and planted on the land selected for the pur- 
pose, at adistance of about 14 cubits from each other. 
The soil, of course, must have been well manured 
with cow-dung for at least a month, and ploughed 
well once or twice, before the planting commences.- 
As the seedlings are deposited in their places, shady. 
branches of jungle trees are also deposited a few inches. 
from the plant, the leaves of which serve to keep off 
the sun from the tender plants placed under their 
protection. Water is poured over the plants rather 
sparingly every morning aud every evening for a fort- 
night, and as they take life and grow the now already 
dried-up withered jungle branches are pulled out and 
the soil round about the plants is dug and loosened, 
rendering the shooting of the roots easier. After fifteen 
days the plant is watered profusely once a day. An- 
other fortnight or twenty days more the soil under- 
goes hoeing again, which is done with the greatest 
care so thatthe young plant is not injured. On the 
day of hoeing, as well as the following day, no water- 
ing takes place, the plants being left to droop a little. 
After hoeing, the ground is divided into small beds, 
having four plants standing. one at each of the four 
corners of the beds; while the water is let inside the 
bed from the third day, as usual once a day. About 
twenty or twenty-five days after, the crown or the bud 
of the plant is nipped off. The Jeaves that hitherto 
were wanting in sap for thir growth by reason of 
the greater part of it being carried up to the top by 
the main channel of the stump or trunk, now receive 
the bulk of it, and luxuriantly thrive. Once in every 
week the trees are inspected, and the branches broken 
off. Rain is wanted at intervals of a fortnight, parti- 
cularly during January, February, and Mach. Tuus 
nursed, at the sixth month after its planting the tree 
is cut down entirely and hung downward ina shed 
through which the breeze plays freely, but the sun is 
not allowed to enter. Left here for tweive or fifteen 
days, the verdure of the leaves changes intoa brown 
color, when the trees are taken down and piled one 
over the other and covered with dry plantain leaves, 
where they lie for another twelve days. On the 
thirteenth day the leaves are separated from the trunk, 
sorted into three kindsor thanisu (the best, the second 
rate, and the refuse) made into bundles of twenty 
leaves each, and piled again in the same way as before. 
This is the crown: g operation, letting the leaves 
remain there for teu or twelve days. The trader then 
comes and buys them at prices ranging from R10 to 
R18 a thulam, a thulam being twenty-four bundles of 
twenty leaves each. The process of curing tobacco in 
this country differs widely from the method followed in 
Jaffna, where smoke has muchto do in the process of 
curing. Smoke is never utilized for Trincomalee tobacco, 
I herewith send a parcel containing two leaves of 
tobacco as sample mostly cultivated here, and eag-rly 
sought after by the Jaffna traders,—Cor. Local ‘‘Times,’ 
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THE PAMPAS PLUME INDUSTRY. 


The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum) is @ 
native of the Pampas plains of South America, and 
was introduced into the United States about 1848. 
It is not sufficiently hardy to stand the rigour of 
Northern winters, but is in the cold parts of this 
country [United States] frequently planted on the 
lawn in summer, and upon the approach of cold 
weather is transplanted into a tub, and carried into the 
cellar. In California it is perfectly hardy, and a 
hill will sometimes attain a height of 20 feet, a dia- 
meter as great, anda weight of 2,000 pounds. These 
would be quite inconvenient for our Northern friends 
to handle in the cellar. The plants are easily pro- 
duced from seed, but as the sex and variety are 
very uncertain, they are usually multiplied by di- 
viding the female plants, the plumes of which are 
much more beautiful than those of the male. 

For many years the Pampas Grass was grown only 
for ornament, but in 1874 the difference in sex was 
discovered, and since that time the industry has 
gradually increased. 

In 1872 I planted seed; in two years several hun- 
dred of the plants produced plumes. Many of these 
were sold when small plants to persons purchasing 
them purely for ornamental purposes, but the vari- 
ations in shades and fineness were very marked. 

In 1874 the discovery was made that by pulling 
the immature plumes from the sheaths, and exposing 
them to the hot sun, the male plumes would hang 
heavily, like Oats, while the female would fluff up 
and become light and airy. 

We saved a quantity of the female plumes, some 
of which were sold in Santa Barbara, while others 
were sent to San Francisco in November, 1874. Sam- 
ples were also sent to Peter Henderson & Co., of 
New York. Three hundred were ordered at once, 
and the following day instructions were received to 
double the order and send by express. This was 
the first lot of good plumes ever sent Hast from 
California, and was the beginning of the present Pam- 
pas industry. : 

My plantation has been extended to 5,000 hills, and 
there are a number of other quite extensive plant- 
ings in the neighbourbood of Santa Barbara, The 
plumes shipped from Santa Barbara have the repu- 
tation of being, and are undoubtedly, the finest 
sent to market, The crop this year is estimated 
at 1,000,000 plumes. The demand for the last two 
years has been good, but the prices have never been 
so high as they were at the beginning of the indus- 
try—200 dols. per 1,000 plumes. The decrease in 
price was gradual until 1886, when sales were slow 
at 30 dols. per 1,000. Some of the growers did not 
harvest their crops that year, and destroyed their 
plants. In the fall of 1887 plumes were in demand 
at 40 dols. per 1,000 and in 1888 they were scarce 
at 50 dols. and 60 dols. per 1,000 so this winter 
there will be a large increase in acreage. 

Pampas Grass plants should be put on the best 
valley land, at a distance of 10 by 16 feet apart. 
Some are planted closer, 8 by 10,and10 by 10 feet; 
but if they are to be allowed to become old plants, 
it is better to give plenty of room. Before plant- 
ing, the land should be ploughed deep and put into 
first-class order. In selecting stock, divide only fe- 
male plants that produce the finest; white plumes. 
Young hills produce the best plants. From old hills 
the best plants are obtained around the outside, 
those in the centre of the stool being mostly worth- 
less unless planted in large clumps, They will. pro- 
duce some plumes the first year, not first size, but 
worth saving. The secoud .year they ought to pro- 
duce from 80 to 150 plumes to the hill, if-well. grown, 
though not all plantations will:do this well,, The 
third year the crop will be about the same. From 
that time onward the plumes decrease in number, 
but are larger and finer. At this stage the plants 
can be improved: by trimming or burning away the 
dead portions. When the plumes commence to make 
their appearance it is a signal for great activity 
among those who have large fields, and everything 
ig put into shape, so that there will be no hindrances. 


The grass should be so trimmed early in September, 
before the plumes appear, that each hill may be easy 
of access. Young plants produce two to three weeks 
earlier than old ones; and some varieties are earlier 
than others. It requires exercisé of judgment to 
pick the plumes at the proper time. They are generally 
ready when they are exposed from the husk a few 
inches, and have a fluffy look. It is well to try a 
few at this stage, and if they cure well at the stem 
end when dry, they are all right, but if they do not 
fluff up at the stem end they have been picked too 
young. If the plume looks dark and seedy at the 
top when cured, it was too old when picked. Some 
varieties, especially those producing very long plumes, 
should be allowed to remain somewhat longer on 
the plant than the plumes of the short producing 
varieties. By trying a few of each variety that may 
be in your planting, the time of ripening can soon 
be ascertained. As the plumes are cut in the field 
they are taken to the husking-bench to have the husk 
or sheath removed. This is done in several ways; 
some pull them out, but if this is not cleverly done 
much injury results. The best way is to seta knife 
sufficiently high to split the husk, but not injure 
the plume; when the husk has been split, a quick 
jerk or strike on the table will extract the plume. 

From here the plumes are carried to the drying- 
ground, and evenly spread in long rows. This ground 
should be made smooth ‘and free from any trash 
liable to adhere to the drying crop. It takes three 
days-and two nights for the plumes to cure, and 
they should be shaken and turned once each day 
while curing. They are next packed away as broad 
and smooth as possible, on wide shelves, in airy 
buildings. 

They should lie there from ten days to two weeks, 
or until the stems are thoroughly dried, at which time 
they are ready for market. 

In preparing for shipment, one, two, or three 
grades should be made, according to the market to 
which they go. If shipped by express, they should 
be packed in bales of say 2,000 plumes. A covering 
of canvas or burlap, and some light strips of wood 
at the corners, will complete the package. If ship- 
ping is done by freight, it does’not make much 
difference as to the size of the boxes used, provided 
they are not less than 4 feet long. A good-sized 
box is one 4 feet long, 2 feet 2 inches wide, and 
3 feet 2 inches deep. A box of this size will hold 
about 3,000 first-class plumes. If packed smooth and 
straight there is no danger from tight packing, and 
very heavy weights can be used. They can be easily 
restored to their original beauty by exposure to heat 
and a gentle shaking. The largest demand for the 
last few years has been from England and Germany. 

The Pampas plume is used exclusively for decorative 
purposes, and when used on a large scale makes a 
grand display, Many are used in the making of dried 
grass bouquets, &c. Pretty dried grass holiday cards, 
in which the Pampas is the chief ingredient, are 
made in Germany, and sent to Oalifornia to be sold 
as souvenirs.—JOSEPH SEXTON, Santa Barbara, in ‘* Cali- 


fornia Florist and Gardener.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
i ; 
COTTON CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


The species of cotton which are nowin cultivation 
in various parts are chiefly two, one a native of ‘the 
Old World and the other, of the new. ‘The former 
species is successfully cultivated; ia| several districts 
of Indiajand of this the Tinnevelly cotton is a fair 
sample, The. other species known as the American 
cotton is also cultivated in India. Both species claim 
our attention. A low country, a dry climate and a 
short rainy season seem to be favourable conditions 
for the growth of the Tinnevelly cotton and for cen- 
turies this variety has been successfully grown iv South 
India. Years ago. it was grown in Oeylon; and if 
the cotton industry has of late been almost abandoned 
among us, the circumstance is due not to un- 
favourable soil and other conditions of growth, but 
40 the difficulty experienced in finding a ready sale 
gor the produce. One of the European races who in 
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times past held Oeylon seems to haye carried, on a.|, by Dr. Trimen, itcovers nearly four-fifths of the Island, 


good trade, in local cotton, with the markets of its 
own country. After its departure, without European 
patronage, and without such facilities as are in 
European command, the natives continuing the culti- 
vation found that, for the time and labour they ex- 
pended on it, they, were not) fairly remunerated, and 
as the only use to which they could turn the produce 
was a little local manufacture needed occasionally in 
small quantities, they naturally gave up the occupation, 
meeting any demand that arose for this article from 
the semi-jungles of spontaneous growth which are to 
be found in various parts of the Island, and which are 
but the remnants of the systematic and extensive cul- 
tivation of days gone by. 

But the comparative ease of cotton cultivation 
and the marked success which attended it, seem to 
have created and sustained, fora long period, a strong 
liking for it in Huropean cultivators, so that under the 
British occupation, dating almost from the close of 
the last century, several attempts were made at 
revivals of cotton.growing. These efforts were, how- 
ever, hardly vigorous or calculated to secure any 
stability to the undertaking. A gentleman here and 
a gentleman there distributed good varieties of seed, 
recommended the cultivation, published manuals for 
the information of growers, or experimented on certain 
soils in the Island. But thus much and no farther 
was hardly sufficient to keep up a languishing industry. 
The cause which at first prevented and discouraged 
the continuance and extension of this cultivation was 
not removed; that is, neither Government nor any 
Huropean agency devised the means of providing a 
ready market for the produce. The cultivation of 
coffee absorbed the attention of European colonists, 
and the great efforts made for it and the labor and 
capital expended on its cultivation left little or no 
means and time to push on the cotton industry, so 
that all interest in it had completely died out by 
the year 1863. 

But of late, with disasters attending the coffee 
plant and with an exhausted soil, Huropean planters 
have turned their attention to other products and 
have invested largely in tea. One of their companies 
is now vigorously endeavouring to increase the pro- 
duction of cotton, having first wisely secured a mil! 
and all the other necessary appliances for spinning 
and weaving. Ootton-growing has thus already found 
warm supporters everywhere on the full assurance that 
the produce will be found saleableon the very field 
or at the very door of the village cultivator. With 
this impulse given to cotton cultivation and the in- 
ducements offered to every cultivator, whether the 
operation be on a small or on a large scale, an in- 
quiry into the experiments hitherto made and the 
parts of the country best suited for the enterprise 
becomes opportune and we propose, from time to time, 
to give details. 

The Tinuevelly cotton is suited to the dry regions 
of the Island. It was tried at Anuradhapura. It 
grew vigorously there end produced its usual crop 
in less than four months. At Mannar also, it was 
successful. In the moist regions of Peradeniya and 
Badulla, however, the plants have been found sickly. 
Other varieties of seed were also experimented in 
these moist regions, but with discouraging results. 
American cotton seems to have been long in culti- 
vation in Geylon and there is proof that it was success- 
fully grown in Mannar and the North Central Province. 
One species of American cotton called the * Peruvian” 
is found almost everywhere in the Island. The seed 
of this was experimented 7 years ago in the dry 
regions of Anuradhapura, Vayunia Vilankulam, 
Mannarand Jaffoa with very good results, especially 
at Jaffna. This experiment was repeated about 
three years ago, from which it appears, some fine 
cotton was produced at Mannar and Anuradhapura. 

From these experiments two conclusions are clear, 
first that dry regions are best suited and second 
that the Tinnevelly cotton and the American variety 
called the Peruvian are more likely to succeed than 
any other, 

Our dzy region is very extensive, As oaloulated 


This means we have a very large field for the grow- 
ing of cotton, if we wish to put our hand to it, 
From the light thrown on the subject by Dr. Trimen’s 
experiments and in view of the great inducements 
now offered, we would earnestly and strongly urge 
the great desirability of at once commencing large 
plantations in the North-Central Province, in the 
Vilankulam and Jaffna districts and in all our Islands, 
especially in Mannar and Delft, where cotton was 
once successfully grown. ‘The conditions of soil and 
climate which our small coral Island afford seem 
peculiarly favorable to the cultivation of this product 
—Oeylon Patriot.” 


NITROGEN OF VEGETATION, 
Having considered in a previous article Sir J. 


fuywes’ unl Professor J. H. Gilbert’s evidence 
by direct experiment as to whether the higher plants 
or soils by the agency either of micro-organisms or 
otherwise, fix the free nitrogen of the atmosphere, 
we pass on to consider the various modes of expla- 
nation adduced. 

Gains or NITROGEN. 

(a.) That. combined nitrogen has been absorbed 
from the air, either by the soil or by the plant. 

(b.) That there is fixation of free nitrogen within 
the soil by the agency of porous and alkaline bodies, 

(c.) That there is fixation by tue plant itself, 

(d.) That there is fixation within the soil by the 
agency of electricity. 

(e.) An@, finally, that there is fixation under the 
influence of micro-organisms within the soil. 

The balance of evidence recorded is considered, 
however, by the authors ‘to be undoubtedly in favour 
of the last-mentioned mode of explanation, and that 
unless there be experimental error, it is pretty clear 
that there is fixation in the soil, under the influence 
of micro-organisms or other low forms, 

Losses oF NITROGEN. 


Much of the investigation that has been under- 


‘taken in recent years has been instigated by the 


assumption that there must exist natural compensa- 
tion for the losses of combined nitrogen, which the 
soil suffers by the removal of crops, and for the 
losses wich result from the liberation of free nitrogen 
from its combinations under various circumstances. 
The loss by cropping, under the usual conditions 
of more or less full periodical return by manure, is 
estimated by the authors to be about 20 lb. per acre. 
The loss by drainage, however, is much greater, 
and in some cases considerable, There may also, 
under some circumstances, be loss from the soil by 
the evolution of free nitrogen. Such loss may take 
place in the manure heap, or in soil very heavily 
manured, as in market gardening. But in ordinary 
agriculture such excessive manuring seldom takes 
place. Loss may also take place when the soil is 
deficiently aérated. But the balance of evidence is 
against the supposition that there is a constant and 
considerable loss by the evolution of free nitrogen 
from arable soils, which are only moderately rich 
in organic nitrogen, and which are fairly drained, 
either naturally or artificially. 3 
A. OoMPENSATION FoR Soin EXHAvSTION, 
Whether we consider, say Lawes and Gilbert, the 
facts of agriculture generally, or confine our atten- 
tion to special cases under known experimental con- 
ditions, the evidence does not favour the supposition 
that a balance is maintained by the restoration of 
nitrogen from the large store of it existing in the 
free state in the atmosphere. Further, our original 
soil-supplies of nitrogen are, as a rule, due to the 
accumulations by natural vegetation, with little or ° 
no removal, over long periods of time; or, as in the 
case of many deep subsoils, the nitrogen is largely 
due to vegetable and animal remains, intermixed with 
the mineral deposits. : 
The agricultural production of the present age 1s, 
in fact, so far as its nitrogen is concerned, matuly 
dependent on previous accumulations; ani, as in 
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the case of the use of coal for fuel, there is not 
coincident and corresponding restoration, so in that 
of the use or waste of the combined nitrogen of 
the soil, there is not evidence of coincident and 
corresponding restoration of nitrogen from the free 
to the combined state. 

In the case of agricultural production for sale, 
without restoration by manure from external sources, 
a very important condition of the maintenance of the 
amount of nitrogen in the surface soil, or of the 
diminisbed exhaustion of it, is the growth of plants 
of various ranges and characters of roots, and espe- 
cially of leguminous crops. Such plants, by their 
crop-residue, enrich the surface soil in nitrogen, 

It is, as a rule, those of the most powerful root- 
development that take up the most nitrogen from 
somewhere; and this fact points to a subsoil source. 
But independently of this, which obviously might be 
help to be only evidence of the necessity of obtain- 
ing water and mineral matters from below, in 
amount commensurate with the capability of acquir- 
ing nitrogen from the air, the experimental results 
at Rothamsted can leave little doubt that such 
plants obtain, at any rate, much of their nitrogen 
from the subsoil. 

INHERENT FERTILITY OF SOILS. 

Bearing in mind, however, the very large store of 
already existing combined nitrogen, especially in 
subsoils, it is important to consider in what way or 
in what degree this store may contribute to chloro- 
phyllous vegetation ? 

There is, in the first place, the question whether 
the roots of some plants, and especially those of 
certain deep and powerfully rooting Leguminosz, 
whose root-sap is strongly acid, may either directly 
take up organic nitrogen from the soil and sub-sovil, 
or may attack and liberate it for further change, 
the nitrogen so becoming more avaiilable—Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


— 
MANILLA HEMP. 


A further report on the Sir W. De Souza machine 
at the Andamans was received through Mr, Lawrence, 
Under Secretary to the Government of India, as 
follows :— Adverting to the correspondence ending 
with your letter of the 3rd December last, I am 
directed to forward a copy of a further report received 
from the superintendent, Port Blair and Nicobars, 
on the working of the Rhea Machine in the Andamans, 
and to state that the Government of India will be 
glad to be favored, in due course, with the opinion 
of the Society on the samples of Musa textilis for- 
warded herewith.’ 


Enclosure. 

“Letter No. 215, dated 9th January 1889, from the 
Mechanical Engineer, Chatham Saw Mill, to the 
Northern District Officer, Port Blair. In reply to your 
letter No. 1771, dated 20th ultimo, with enclosures, 
on the matter of a further trial with the Rhea 
Machine, I have the honor to report that 95 Musa 
textilis stems 7 feet long were sent in, which were 
cut into 34 lengths making 190 in number, the weight 
of which was when received 1,889. lb. ; these were all 
put through the Machine, the time occupied in cleaning 
6 hours, the net result of the whole when thoroughly 
dried being fibre 74 lb. } { : 

2 “During the time of working the vibration of the 
Machine was very great, so much so that it was 
dangerous on account of a break-down taking place 
at any minute. Great difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the carrying rope tight, and in a great measure 
delayed the outturn. Before starting the wire rope 
was covered with hemp, but after being at work one 
hour, the whole of this was worn off, and it would 
be advisable that some other more substantial one be 
substituted. This rope got unshipped while working, 
and falling between the scraping drum and block 
broke the machine in three places, this was caused 
by the centre column which carries the rope turning 
round and allowing it to get off the wheel; if the 
holes at either end of this column had been drilled, 
and notoblong as at present, with the bolts properly 
fitted, this could not have ocourred, 


3. “If the result of the present trial is deemed 
satisfactory, and it is contemplated getting more of 
the same class, it would be advisable that the 
Machine should be made of stronger material through- 
out, as, in my opinion, the material is too light for 
what the Machine requires to do. It would be also 
necessary that all the holes should be drilled, and 
the bolts properly fitted, which would give more sta- 
bility to the Machine than what there is at present. 

4. “It seems to me the greatest dificulty to be 
overcome is the keeping of the carrying rope in good 
order. This stretches to such an extent while work- 
ing, that it becomes extremely dangerous; if a suit- 
able rope could be provided that would stand the great 
strain, I am of opinion that the Machine would do 
what is required with safety. A trial with Pineapple 
leaves and aloes will require to be postponed untila 
new rope is fitted, as the present one is not safe to 
use any longer: two samples of Musa textilis fibre 
cleaned are forwarded for approval. 

5. “ For an experiment as to whether the machine 
was capable of cleaning Pineapple leaves, 6 leaves 
were tried, weighing 1 th., the result being fibre 3 
oz., the time occupied in cleaning 10 minutes: these 
are also fo-warded, but as will be seen are not 60 
well clean:d as the Musa textilis, On the arrival of 
the new rope, a further trial will be given to this 
fibre, and the result submitted as soon as possible.’ 

From the samples received it is evident that the 
machine does its work effectually, andthe yield of 74 
tb. of dry fibre in six hours, notwithstanding the 
difficulties referred to in the report, may be considered 
satisfactory. The cost ofoutturn is not given, but 
were the machine to be in regular work and run- 
ning 24 hours, the gross outturn taken at 34 mds. 
would be valued at say R115 at Calcutta. It 
seems probable that with permanent arrangements a 
larger outturn might be expected.—Proceedings of the 
A,-H. Society of India. 

———_—__ —__—_ —__ — 
COTTON CULTIVATION. 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Examiner,’ 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Borron’s communica- 
tion on cotton cultivation in your last night’s issue, 
may I be allowed to say a few words? 

It has been said that Oeylon does not possess a 
suitable soil for cotton. That the peculiar soil called 
Regur, commonly called the black Cotton soil which 
overlies @ limestone gravel called Kunkur, is not found 
in the Island. This is a mistake, however. Not 
only does a black soil exist, but it is also accom- 
panied by beds of limestone. This 1 say from 
personal knowledge, having found the kind of soil 
to a great extent in the Anuradhapura District 
during a recent visit. Black soil is peculiarly suited 
to the short-stapled Indian Cotton commonly called 
Tinnevelly. Besides the black soil, two other Cotton 
soils are known in India, viz. the red and alluvial, 
and it has been found by experience that these 
two, especially the red, are better adapted to the 
growth of American Cotton which is far superior 
to Indian. I may mention that I saw Tinnevelly 
cotton growing very well onred soil, both at Matale 
and Maradankadawala, a village in the Anuradhapura 
District. 

Mr. Borron thinks that the cotton found locally 
growing is a variety of the Sea Island; but such 
is not the case. The Kapy of the Sinhalese is the 
Pernambuco or Brazil cotton which, I am led to 
believe, is indigenous, or if it has been introduced, 
it has undergone very little deterioration. It grows 
equally well near the sea and far inland. The pe- 
culiarity of this variety of cotton is that the seeds 
adhere in conglomerations. 

The annual system of cultivation is a necessity 
with the Indian cotton because it begins to die 
soon after fructification, but our Aapu is known to 
last for about 5 years in Native gardens. If I may 
express an opinion, I would advise Oeylon Planters to 
leave Indian cotton alone for a great many reasons, 
and to cultivate the local Aapu and the American 
andHgyptian cottons.—Yours faithfully, ABA, 
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INTER-COMMUNICATION ON ESTATES. 


A friend, whose visits to our upcountry estates 
have been few and far between, mentions to us 
his surprise that so little is done—according to his 
observation—to overcome the difficulties in the way 
of communication between the integral portions of 
upland plantations owing to the natural formation of 
the hillsides upon which they are mainly situated. 
He has noticed that it is often a long and tedious 
climb to get from oue part of an estate to 
another, although the point desired to be reached 
may be within a stone’s throw of the position 
started from, and yet how to obviate this unnecessary 


‘labour is, he contends, a matter both patent and 


easy. It is all very well, of course, to point out 
the difficulties—difficulties which no one would 
be more anxious to remove than the planting 
proprietors or managers, were it only to save 
unnecessary labour to themselves—but the question 
of expenditure is one which would be expected to 
prove serious on many of our estates were it to 
be attempted to make ‘straight paths.” Still, 
while saying so much, we must admit that 


probaly a good deal might be accomplished in the 


way of bridging the gullies which are so commonly 
encountered, dividing one part of an estate from 
another. A great deal of wasted time and labour 
would, no doubt, be saved if some endeavour were 
made in that direction, and the needful outlay would 
probably be recouped within a limited period, by 
the saving of the superintendent’s and coolies’ time, 
as wellas by the more constant supervision the 
former would be enabled to give to the parties work- 
ing on different portions of such an estate as we 
have been describing. 

We believe that the former proprietors of the 
well-known ‘Bluefields’ estate at the foot of the 
Ramboda Pass had every reason to be content 
with the result of the expenditure they incurred 
in bridging a very inconvenient ‘‘break”’ of the 
above kind on that property. A light iron bridge 
of 80 feet span was thrown across the ravine, and 
it must have saved its first cost over and over 
again by the reduced expenditure in labour, both 
of men and cattle, which its erection secured. 
The ironwork of this bridge, we have been told, 
was prepared in Glasgow and put on board 
ship at a cost of only £120, and _ probably 
that sum was doubled before the bridge was fully 
erected. Still, when the span of the bridge, 80 
feet, is considered, this cost seems extremely small, 
and it is certainly surprising that the adoption of 
the same type of bridges in such situations and for 
similar objects has not been more fully extended 
than has been the case. but the instance cited is 
an extreme one. There must be a_ large 
number of situations in which bridges of 30 or 35 
feet span might be found to yield a considerable 
economy in estate management. Very few superin- 
tendents are aware in the opinion of our pro- 
fessional friend, of how readily obstacles in gullies and 
ravines may be dealt with and how slight the cost of 
bridging them can be made. A thickness of three 
2-inch planks bolted together—and these planks 
can be of two or more lengths each—and stiffened 
with an iron tension rod, or better still a pair 
of iron bars, will constitute a beam go strong 
that a pair of them would suflice safely to trans- 
port heavily-laden carts. The greater the depth 
below the centre of the beam at which the bars 
meet, the less strain there willbe on them. The 
most elementary shilling book on bridge-building 
would afford the fullest instructions by which an 
estate carpenter and blacksmith could make beams 
such as these, and a pair of upright posts on either 
side of the span is all that would be absolutely 
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necessary to carry them. 250 to 300 rupees 
would, it is expected, go a long way towards 
covering all the cost of a bridge so constructed 
of from 30 to 35 feet span; and really no more 
engineering knowledge is requisite than, as we 
have said, can be gained from the perusal of any 
one of the several little manuals which deal 
with the theory and practice of bridge construc- 
tion. Many of our superintendents, we think, 
might wisely turn their attention to this matter, 
and their doing so might result in a considerable 
saving of labour of every kind and in improved 
efficiency in supervision. A little reading indeed, 
we are told, would show that the two types we 
have quoted—the tension iron beam and_ the 
wooden beam strengthened by a tension bar— 
by no means exhaust the resources which a little 
pleasantly-gained knowledge would place at their 
command. A pair of timber trusses to span forty 
feet would be within the accomplishment of the 
roughest of estate carpenters if only intelligently 
directed, and four rough timber piles well sunk 
in the earth for supports are all that are 
needed to constitute an efficient abutment, the 
spaces between each pair being filled in with earth 
and sodded to prevent slip and wash. 

The man who can devise means whereby 
labour may be saved in the conveyance of pyro- 
duce to an estate store is sure to find adequate 
reward, and there is scarcely a plantation of any 
size in our mountain ranges which does not 
offer some scope for the adoption, with great ad- 
vantage, of such rough and ready bridges as are thus 
described. There is undoubtedly somewhat in our 
friend’s observation that insufficient attention is, 
as a rule, given to overcoming the obstacles which 
natural formations give rise to on Ceylon hill 
estates, and we commend his complaint as to this, 
and the brief suggestions for dealing with it, which 
we have ventured to summarize, to the notice of 
upcountry superintendents. 


en 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF GREEN BUG 
ON COFFEE. 


We have the greatest possible pleasure in calling 
attention to the statement with which Mr. Jackson of 
the Agrapatana division of Dimbula has just favoured 
us. We received one or two reports on the experi- 
ments made on St. George coffee in the early 
stages and we certainly got the impression then 
that the results were not equal to anticipation and 
barely justified the expense. But it is peculiarly 
gratifying to learn that in reality, Mr, Jackson 
sees no reason for dissatisfaction in his experience 
of fighting the bug, and that the cost was by 
no means excessive, while he is hopeful that per- 
sistence in treatment with kerosene and lime may 
lead to the complete disappearance of the enemy. 
The total cost of the treatment—including outlay 
for kerosene oil, soap, lime besides labour in 
application—has evidently been reduced to about 
ten rupees per acre per annum by Mr. Jack- 
son, and at this rate, if only 4 cwt. of coffee 
crop per acre was saved, the treatment would be 
worth the undertaking. Our correspondent does 
not enter into particulars of crops—quantity saved, 
or additional coffee due to the treatment; but from 
what he says of the condition of the trees improving, 
especially from the lime, it is evident that the 
profit to the lucky proprietors who still own an 
appreciable acreage, of good coffee, from treatment with 
kerosene &c., may be considerable. Mr. Jackson, in 
conclusion, refers to. the labour difliculty for any 
extra work such as this treatment of green bug by 
kerosene emulsion—all hands being required on the 
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places under his care, for tea. But with our old 
staple rising in value, and splendid prices even 
now available for ‘‘ high-grown Ceylon plantation,” 
we may depend upon it, that labour and material 
both will be made available by every coffee owner 
in the country troubled with green bug, to give 
Mr. Jackson’s system a fair trial. Meantime his 
brother planters, more especially in Udapussellawa, 
Haputale and Badulla, cannot but feel grateful to 
him for his cheery while practical note of defiance 
to their dire enemy. May the ‘“‘ green-bug’s” 
shadow speedily grow less until it disappears for 
ever ! 


—_————_--<}-—-————_-—- 


AN INDIAN PLANTER ON THE THA TRADE 


There can be no doubt that the producers of British- 
grown tea are paying the penalty of over production 
in a serious short-fall in values; and that the Chinese 
tea growers are seeing their revenge in the dragging 
down of prices all round, by the reckless way in which 
importers of the leaf from the flowery land have for 
some time been throwing their large invoices on the 
market, without reserve. ‘This pernicious practice of 
printing catalogues “for sale without reserve,” isan en- 
tirely new departure, never having been known before 
the growers of Indian and Ceylon teas commenced to 
force China leaf to take a back seat in the Mincing-lane 
market. Indian planters, however, have thus far 
struggled manfully against adverse trade, and though 
they see returns gradually dwindling to very small 
proportions, they have done their best to meet the 
emergency by economies in the cost of production whilst 
Oalcutta agents have met them by considerable reduc- 
tions in charges. They are, of course, limits to this 
cutting down of expenses, and most of us are of opinion 
that we have about found bottom in the matter of 
cost, and that any further drop in prices must in- 
volve loss to many shareholders, and the throwing 
out of cultivation of some of the poorest of the In- 
dian gardens. 

As a rather curious commentary on this opinion, I 
may mention what I have every reason for believing to 
be true, that in the Dooars district some of the more 
wealthy companies are making arrangements for open- 
ing up large tracts of jungle for new tea cultivation, to 
the extent of 12,000 acres. There may be some ex- 
aggeration in these figures, let us hope there is, but I 
do not doubt the broad fact of a considerable tea ex- 
tension. Of course, all this will not be planted up at 
once, whilst some years must elapse before the new 
gardens come into crop, and it is to be hoped thatin 
the meantime a corresponding extent of old unprofit- 
able tea acreage may drop out of existence. 

The circumstance coming upon a drooping market, 
renders the opening of new outlets for our tea more 
than ever desirable. The American tea syndicate has 
not been formed a day toosoon, and this even brokers 
admit, for they are as much interested in a recovery of 
prices a8 are growers. Our teas are usually recognised 
as possessing great strength ; during this and the pre- 
vious season, however, there have been many complaints 
in the Lane of an absence of full flavour, in Assams 
especially, teas being spoken of as wanting in point and 
briskness. As far as the American market is concerned 
this fact teils rather in our favour, seen that across 
the Atlantic, tea drinkers do not care for full flavoured 
tea, and itis probable that our present make of leaf 
may suitthem to aT. 

I notice a great deal of talk about over-firing of 
Ceylon Teas; the same is frequently cast in our teeth, 
though I cannot conceive how the reproach has been 
deserved, for there is as much care taken in Indian 
factories as was ever the case. Of course these com- 
plaints help to depress an over supplied market, but 
according to my view of matters I consider that the 
tea importers are much to blame, for, if not selling 
without reserve, as is the case of China invoices, at 
any rate over-weighting auctions on sale days without 
the least regard to the power of the trade to take off 
anything like the quantity put up. The consequence 


is that either many lots are bought in, or sacrifices 
have to be made, in either case depressing the 
market. 

In consequence of the largely increasing quantities 
of British grown teas being brought to public auction, 
it appears very desirable that a further change be made 
in sale arrangements. In 1890-91 not only will India 
ship more largely, but Ceylon growers will send about 
half as much ascomes from Calcutta, and it may then 
be found necessary, notonl7 to have different days 
for auctions, but different sale-rooms. Indian and 
Oeylon being sold in distinct parts of the Commercial 
Sale Rooms. 

I suspect the days of 15 and 20 per cent dividends 
for shareholders in tea companies have gone, never to 
return. Ido not look for more than eight per cent on 
my shares in a well-managed company. I notice that 
according to the report of the Darjeeling Company the 
gross profit tor the past year was £9,347, out of which, 
after payment of commissions to stafi and income-tax, 
it is propose! to pay a dividend of 6 per cent, including 
£175 taken from the reserve fund. The average price 
realised for the crop of 1888 was only 1s 054d per 
pound, being 1:44d per lb. below the average price of 
the previous year’s crop. This, it is said, was due to 
the fact that the weather was unfavourable for the pro- 
duction of teas of fine quality, whilea considerableand - 
general reduction occurred in the market values of 
Indian teas. 

I hear some people express doubts about Indian teas 
succeeding in the States, and they point to the failure 
of former efforts in that direction. It may not be 
generally known that the collapse of a very costly 
American Tea Agency a few yearsagc was caused by 
the grave mistake of flooding the wholesale markets 
with Indian teas, which were recklessly sacrificed at 
auction instead of being carefully and judiciously placed 
before the consuming public. We are not going to 
repeat this costly blunder.—Written for the “ Ceylon 
Advertiser.” 


ee 


NATAL GOLD AND COAL FIELDS. 


It would be unfair to criticise too closely Oapt. 
Nicholl’s firat report as commissioner of mines. That 
officer admittedly entered upon the duties of his position 
without special training or experience, while he had 
before him the work of organising an entirely new 
department. We shall content ourselves, therefore 
with simply reviewing the facts set forth in the 
report. They show that the Oommissioner has not 
been idle. Although he professes to have dealt 
“more particularly with affairs relating to the gold 
mining industry and with the work performed by 
the diamond “‘ drill,’ he has had other work to attend 
to. Officers have had to be appointed ; rules and regu- 
lations to be framed; surveys made, roads constructed 
and reperts prepared. The framing of rules and regu- 
lations alone has been a formidable task, beset, as the 
circumstances of the case are by most conflicting in- 
terests and ever-changing conditions, and hampered as 
Capt. Nicholls must have been by the lack of direct 
personal acquaintance with the usages of mining in- 
dustry. Oneimmediate and wholesome effect of gold 
prospecting has been the extension of roads 
into the native locations. Three new roads have been 
opened up to or in the direction of the Umsinga. 
Whether gold mining pays or not these roads will be 
a lasting benefit to the colony. On the first point the 
Commissioner frankly states that “nothing very 
promising has been discovered, except in the Um- 
singa Division and in the countries of Umvoti and 
Alexandra. In these tkree districts the prospects 
may be considered as being decidedly encouraging, 
“ several gold-bearing quartz veins haying been brought 
to light, and developed and tested to such an extent 
as to show that they are capable of proving payable 
concerns, provided they are systematically worked.” 
The report attributes any delay there may have been 
in the development of the Natal Fields to the want 
of capital, rather than to mismanagement or igno- 
rance the other chief factors of disappointment or 
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failure. The stronger attractions of the Transvaal 
have diverted from Natal the money that might other- 
wise have been spent in the colony. There are 
nevertheless local advantages which favour the success- 
ful working of low grade ores the existence of many 
veins of which character is pronounced to be an 
‘‘indisputable fact.’ Of the Fields themselves 
we are told by Mr. Nevill that the northern 
—or Umsinga and Umvoti Fields—* differ in many 
respects from those in the southern portion of the 
colony.” They belong to a later period, and lie in 
a region that has suffered less denudation than the 
‘Umzinto district. They bear a resemblance to the 
Swaziland Fields. They show few traces of felspar 
or granite, nor are the veins as a rule ‘ intrusive.” 
The much-talked-of “Golden Eagle,’ declared on 
June 19th 1887, exhibited quartz carrying visible gold 
in considerable quantity. “The reef was cased on 
both sides with a belt of soft, yellow clay shale, 
which was also found to carry gold. Seven tons of 
ore was sent down and crushed in Pietermaritzburg, 
yielding 56 ounces of gold; but a similar amount 
taken from the 80-feet ievel was not, so I under- 
stand, a productive. Machinery for the extraction of 
the gold is on the ground, but has not yet been 
erected. A water-race from the ’Ngobevu to the mill 
site is in course of construction.” Hastwood’s Reef 
gave a return of four or five dwts. per ton from a 
crushing of three tons. Pannings have shown very 
€ood results at Mares, where a drive of 104 feet 
has been carried forward. A tunnel 103 feet has al- 
ready been driven in from the river bank at the large 
Umsinga block of 56 claims. An inclined shaft 30 feet 
deep has proved the presence of auriferous ore at 
that depth. Atthe “Try Again” prospecting area a 
drive 190 feet long has been carried out, and at 
“ Dents’”’ a 77 feet drive is reported. Four other pro- 
perties are being worked at the Umsinga, but public 
attention will be more attracted by whit tne Comis- 
sioner has to say concerning “Sinclair’s Reef” in Um- 
yoti Oounty, the proprietor having been awarded and 
paid the bonus of £1,000 offered for the first discovery 
of gold in payable quantities. Thirteen pennyweights 
of gold were extracted from a small test crush- 
ing, the tailings carrying 5.6 dwts. to the ton. The 
Commissioners considers, however, that this ore will 
require special treatment; and it is to be hoped that 
ere long the means will be forthcoming to erush the 
several hundred tons of quartz now at “ grass.” The 
Umzinto Fields are described by Mr. Nevill in en- 
couraging terms, and at Dumisa’s we have the only 
record of active milling work. The 5-stamp battery 
Opened by the Governor ast October has yielded al- 
together 142 ounces of gold “but there is no reliable 
estimate as to the amount of quartz from which this 
result was obtained,”’ As the development and lay- 
ing out of this mine are now being proceeded with 
we may hope for fuller results in course of time. 
The Happy Thought Reef yielded ore which under the 
Commissioner’s supervision gave 10 dwts. to the ton, and 
3.6 from the tailing. The other reefs in this district 
show similarly moderate results from small trial crush- 
ings and assays; and the conclusion we arrive at 
utter a persual of the report—which commands con- 
fidence from its matter-of-fact tone, and entire free- 
dom from glow or bias—is that the Gold Fields of 
Natal are as yet only in an experimental stage of deve- 
lopment, and that the resuitssotar obtained are more 
encouraging than conclusive in their character. It is 
quite evident that a vigorous expenditure of capital 
is yet requried in order to test the proper value of 
our local Fields, and we cannot, but regret that a 
fraction of the money that has been lavished, and 
often squandered, inthe Transvaal, hasnot been spent 
in the exploitation of these gold-bearing formations 
Within our on borders. There is gold in Natal be- 
yond all doubt, but in what quantity and with what 
working prospects, have yet to be ascertained, Might 
not £10,000 or £20,000 of the colony’s surplus 
have been usefully spent in opening up some 
promising vein both at the Umsinga or the Umzinto ? 
Ji the results should be favourable the out- 


lay would be rapid with large profit. If they. were 


not, the knowledge gained would be of manifest value 
in more sensesthanone, The public at any rate would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the test applied 
was impartial and trustworthy, being absolutely dis- 
sociated from any speculative or selfish interests. 

In his references to coul the Oommissioner stands 
on more solid ground. Since Mr. North’s report 
appeared there has no longer been any room for doubt 
as to the vast extent and excellent quality of the 
Natal coal deposits. Captain Nicholls wisely takes 
that fact for granted, and merely confines his com- 
ments to the operations of the several companies and 
properties. It appearsfrom Mr. Hunter’s return that 
during last year the railway Department used 
6,250 tons of coal from England’s Laagte and 2,109 
tons from Dundee. The consumption of Natal coal 
by other buyers is not likely to have been con- 
siderable. What it will be before this year is out 
we should not like to say. In a few months the 
Dundee coal deposits will be connected by rail with 
the sea port, and a new era will at last have 
been practically entered upon. We are disappointed 
to find that the operations of the diamond drill 
on the coast have not so far disclosed any valu- 
able coal seam. Five borings have been made in 
Victoria County to depths of 392, 248, 322, 117, and 
369 feet respectively, but “‘no seams of coal of any 
practical value have been met with.” At More- 
wood’s Cove the driil was driven to a point in 
excess of Mr. North’s recommendations, without en- 
couragement. At Umhlanga a depth of 739 feet had 
been reached up to the date of the report. Two or 
three seams of coal, of a few inches in thickness, 
were found at a depth of about 500 feet, and asthe 
strata penetrated are of a promising character Captain 
Nicholls proposes to carry this bore-hole still further ; 
a very proper decision, All inspecting geologists have 
admitted the possibility of coal deposits being found 
in the formations lying close to the sea shore, and it 
is but right, in view of the enormous value of coal 
seams found so. near the port, to make the search on 
the coast extensive and exhaustive. From a colonial 
point of view the Newcastle Fields can be left to pri- 
vate enterprise. Noone questions their value or the 
facilities they offer for easy working. The case of 
possible coal deposits on the coast stands co a different 
footing. The saving of railway transport along a 
difficult line would be an enormous gain to the pros- 
pects of the industry from a shipping point of view, 
and the depth of a good seam, discovered, say, fifty 
miles from the port, would be a comparatively smal 
matter when compared with the reduced cost of 
delivery at the harbour mouth. We trust, therefore, 
that the Government will steadily prosecute its boring 
operations along the coast line, even though it may 
be found expedient to employ another drill in explor- 
ing promising localities further up-couatry.—Natal 
Mercury. 


————————— 
THE FUTURE OF THE BURMA RUBY 
MINES. 


The name of Mr. Moritz Unger figures so largely in 
the Blue Books upon the Burmah Ruby Mines, that 
I was in no way surprised when I. received your in- 
structions to interview him upon this interesting subject. 

I found him at his residence in the Boulevard 
Hanssma:n, an was at once received by him in an 
apartment, half library, half bureau, that positively 
bristled with scuvenirs of his two visits tothe realm 
of the Lordof the White Hlephant. 

First and foremost, one of'the golden umbrellas that 
served to mark any one over whom it was extended 
as a very august personage indeed, arid) tliat under the 
old xéyime was conferred almost as, exclusively as is 
the Most Noble and Distinguished Order: of the 
Garter in\our own. country—trophies of arms, silks 
of the richest, ascore or two of precious nicknacks from 
Theebaw’s Palace, jewelled playthinzs of the fallen 
monarch’s children—and I know not what. 

“These volumes,” said Mr. Unger, opening some 
bulky, gorgeously -bound and heavily gilt books, “ are 
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sacred books; they are unique—British Museum does 
not possess their fellows. They are in the Pali lan- 
guage, and in them lie hidden ideas of religion that were 
in vogue long before Moses went to school at On, or 
Aaron doffed for the first time his sacerdotal zobes.” 

‘J thank you a thousand times, Mr. Unger,” said I, 
‘6 for the very interesting things you have shown me, but 
if you will allow me to say so, and can spare me 20 min- 
utes, I have come to talk about rubies, and,if you will 
further permit me, I will put to you a few questions, 
suggested by a perusal of the Blue Books our editor has 
sent me. In the first place I find in one of your letters 
to Sir Edward Buck, Chief of the Indian Revenue De- 
partment, you say that the offer you were prepared to 
make was calculated to add about 400,000/ per annum 
to the revenue, and that for an indefinite term of years. 
The difference between that sum and the four lakhs of 
rupees offered by Messrs. Streeter isso great that I 
should like to know what you had in your mind as the 
base of such an offer.” 

“ T will tell you. I have been twice toBurmah upon 
this business. Upon the first occasion I was the bearer 
of letters of introduction to officials of the old régime 
that secured me a reception from them, and opened 
sources of information that I venture to say were ab- 
solutely inaccessible to others—aboveall, those coming 
under the direct protection of the British invaders. 
Utilising these sources of information, I found that the 
former lessee from Theebaw paid him one and a haif 
lakhs per annum for the mines, giving up, however, all 
stones of a value exceeding R1,000. About six months 
before his déchéance Theebaw obtained a better price, 
viz., 24 laks per annum. I set to work to find out what 
probable profit this lessee and his partners netted, and 
I discovered that by their charge of 15 per cent 
upon the value of all stones sent by them to the 
Ruby Hall at Mandalay, there accrued to them 
something over 3 lakhs per annum, after paying all 
expenses and the rent due to the King. Hence I 
obtained my first item, viz. 200,000/, the value of stones 
yearly consigned to the Ruby Hall. Then I found 
that by various routes rubies were sent in very con- 
siderable quantities to Siam and Ohina by circuitous 
ways through the mountains to Rangoon, and by spe- 
cial messengers direct to Calcutta, the principal ruby 
mart of the world. This trade was smuggling pure and 
simple, and a reliable estimate of its extent could only 
be arrived at by most searching enquiries. In such 
a business as Ruby smuggling the ‘ cutest Chinee 
must take a back seat to a Burman, and I was not sur- 
prised at finding the best informed natives estimated 
that the value of these smuggled stones very consider- 
ably exceded the total of the recognised trade. I how- 
ever set it down for the purposes of my estimate 


at an equal value with the legitimate trade, and 
so let us call it another 200,000/. Let us now 
add the value of the large stones (R1,000) 


and over) which the lessees were compelled by their 
ayreement to surrender to the King, and take also 
into cousideration those given by them as bribes to 
the scores of ministers and officials that surrounded 
him, I will not put this value to figures, nor will I 
say anything of the hundreds of valuable stones that 
were buried by the finders and smugglers, except 
that I know from the numerous purchase I made 
myself the total must have been magnificent. I will 
simply say for the moment that I have shown you a 
reasonable estimate exceeding 500,000 per annum.” 

‘Had you any other means of calculating the output 
of the mines ?” 

“‘Yes I had another base of calculation. Under 
Theebaw there existed in Mandalay a British post 
office through which there passed rubies to the 
annual value of about 30 lakhs, 300,000/. I  esti- 
mated the indirect trade before mentioned, the 
smuggled and buried stones, the bribes and the King’s 
portion; infact, all those that did not pass through 
the post office at an equal sum, viz-, 300,000/, and so 
I was able to show the friends in Europe with and 
for whom I was acting, that I was well within the 
mark in estimating, that under Theebaw’s rule and 
with the primitive methods of working then obtaining 
the annual yield could not haye been less than 500,000 


‘Rangoon, 


This was taking the rubies at Burmese valuation, 
which, when I firstarrived there I found to be certainly 
not over 50 per cent of their European value.” 

“Then may I take it that you seriously put the 
total production of the mines under Theebaw at 
1,000,0007. sterling per annum ?” 

“Well, yes; at any rate I clearly saw that with 
modern appliances and methods and by the restriction 
of smuggling and stealing, which would result from 
adopting the system of keeping the miners in com- 
pounds, that prevails on the South African diamond 
fields (where,as you know, I had a long experience), 
the mines could easily be made to yielda round million 
per annum. It was with these facts in my mind, and 
with the intention (if allowe’ t. tender for the con- 
cession of offering the Government 40 per cent of the 
profits that I wrote the letter to Sir Edward Buck to 
which you have called my attention.” 

“ Oan you tell me, then, howit was that the first con- 
cession could have been given to the Streeter Syndi- 
cate for such an apparently inadequate sum as four 
lakhs ? ” 

“ Well, to begin with, you must not assume that 
I communicated to the officials every item of informa- 
tion that I accumulated. In fact, to have simply men- 
tioned some of my sources would have been to have 
closedthem. But I do not profess to have had a mono- 
»noly of the power of obtaining information. On the 
contrary, I think the information that must have been 
acquired by Ool. Sladen during his long residence in 
Mandalay as political agent would have been simply 
invaluable at this juncture. Looking back, however, it 
appears to me that Sir Oharles (then Mr.) Bernard 
went upon the simple plan of taking a rise upon the 
first bid made bim. Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
and Oo., of Rangoon and Oalcutta (a house that 
has the honour of counting a son of Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone as one of the members, and who had 


“always extended to Mr. Bernard their political sympa- 


thies), were the first to make offers for the mines. 
They bid ultimately 23 lakhs, and, as you will see by 
vour Blue Book, were warmly supported by Sir Obarles 
Bernard. Messrs. Streeter’s representative, Oaptain 
Paton, who had enjoyed the great advantage of in- 
timate acquaintance with Mr. Streeter’s personal 
friend, Ool. Sladen, and who was then at Simla, cut 
in with a direct offer to the Viceroy of 4]Jakhs. An 
intimation of this offer was immediately telegraphed 
to Sir Charles Bernard who could hardly do less than 
recommend its acceptance. I protested, as you will 
see, against this, or any other offer being taken be- 
fore the Government were in possession of the mines, 
and before they had had a fair chance of undistur- 
bedly estimating their value—but in vain. Through 
my legal agents, Messrs. Allen and Van Someren of 
I also offered to send up to the mines 
at my own expense a competent engineer who should 
report direct to the Government; but again in vain. 
Please do not think, however, that I have any per- 
sonal grievance to establish. Is there anything else 
you wish tc know?” 

‘‘ Yes, I should like to know whether you do not 
think that when the company get to work with 
machinery, they may glut the market ?” 

“No. Why should they? They have, to begin 
with, an absolute monopoly, for the true Oriental 
ruby is found nowhere else. The supply in reserve 
in their mines is, J have no doubt, practically unli- 
mited, and the former rate of production will be in- 
creased, but there is nothing to oblige the company 
to put out all they might, and they will of course, re- 
gulate the supply to the demand.” 

“ What then do you thinkis the aprr>ximate value 
of rubies that the markets can absorb ?” 

‘©The Western markets, Hurope and America, can 
easily take a million pounds’ worth of fine and me- 
dium qualities without danger of affecting values, 
while the eastern trade will always absorb an unli- 
mited quantity of the lower qualities. I must tell 
you that although the far largest proportion 
of rubies produced are inferior, yet there is always a 
sure market for them in India and the Hast, where 
they are used to inlay jade and ather ornaments, 
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cups, dagger and sword hilts, the saddles and even 
the harness and trappings, of oriental magnates. Very 
few people in Europe have an idea of the enormous 
quantities of inferior and even good rubies that are 
in demand for these purposes.” 

“‘ The company’s gain must be a proportionate loss 
to the unfortunate Burmese. What about the ‘native 
rights’ that figured so frequently in the despatches ?”’ 

“There were no ‘native rights.’ Anyone acquainted 
with Burmese affairs, and above all the official, must 
have known that all property in that kingdom vested 
in the Crown absolutely and entirely. It has devolved 
from Theebaw to Her Most Gracious Majesty, whom, 
as one of her most loyal subjects, I venture to con- 
gratulate upon her acquisition ; and so I must bid you 
good day.”—Mining World and Engineering Record. 

_—_———<>___————_—- 
VEGETARIANS ON COFFEE. 


For some time past an animated discussion has 
been carried on in the columns of the Vegetarian 
(London, Eng.,) in relation to coffee, tea and cocoa, the 
use of all three being condemned by many advocates of 
a strictly vegetarian diet. Many of the views expressed 
are as novel as they seen ludicrous. For instance, one 
advocates boiling the raw beans into a thin soup, adyo- 
cating the plan as follows :— 

“ The coffee-bean and the cocoa-nib are berries, closely 
analogous to other beans, and should therefore promise 
to come within the category of wholesome food. But 
then it must be remembered that coffee-beans, before 
they are used, are invariably roasted, which produces 
a specific change in their chemical constitution. Just 
as when almonds are burnt, and in the process are con- 
verted from a sweet, wholesome food into poisonous 
material, strongly saturated with prussic acid; so cof- 
fee-berries, when they are roasted, undergo a change 
which is very much for the worse. Were the coffee- 
berries to be simply boiled into a thin soup, as other 
beans are, there would probably be but little danger 
in their use, though in this direction my remarks 
must be speculative rather than dogmatic. 

“I have made some experiments in using the raw cof- 
fee beans, but without much,success at present. As pro- 
cured at the grocer’s they are singularly tough and 
tasteless, and require a great deal of mastication before 
swallowing. Here, however, we are of course con- 
fronted by the same difficulty as exists in the case of 
olives and some other seeds—that it is practically im- 
possible to secure them in Engiand in their natural, 
fresh, ripe state. Dried peas are very poor substitute 
for green peas fresh from the pod, and I doubt not 
that fresh coffee-beans contain possibilities of palata- 
tive pleasure, of which we know next to nothing at 
all, Experiments with cocoa-nibs are much more 
likely to prove successful; though somewhat bitter, 
they are not at all unpleasant, and many a legend of 
Indian warfare goes to prove that raw cocoa nibs are 
highly appreciated for their staying powers by less 
civilized, and consequently less critical, gourmets. 

“Possibly the issues now contested may resolve them- 
Selves into a question of chemical constitution, and 
that new coffee may be rich with potential blessing for 
generations yet unborn, as roasted coffee has been 
heavy with curses for generations yet unburied.” 

Another regards coffee valueless as to its nutritious 
constituents and a poisonous article for use, and ad- 
vocates as a substitute for coffee, as a curative article, 
“the acorn to be well dried, peeled, cut into small 
dice half the size of coffee seeds, then roasted, pounded 
or ground, and infused in the same manner as is 
coffee.” 

While a iew argue thus, countless millions at- 
test the truth of Lord Buacon’s assertion, thaf cof- 
fee “ comforteth the heart and aideth digestion.” — 
American Grocer. 


>= 
Navan Coau.—We (Herald) hear that the 10ft. 
seam exposed on the tora River by Professor 
North on the farm Ballengeigh has been struck 
in the shaft at the high level, and a large out- 
put may be looked for so svoa as the railway 
line is completed.—Natal Mercury, May 15th, 


Tue Demanv for coolie labour in Fiji appears 
to be on the increase. There are already many 
thousands of coolies in the islands, and a vessel 
has just arrived at Suva with another batch of 
600 for the plantations. Tired of the unreasonable 
restrictions enforced upon them by the Government 
ordinances, the planters now appear to have mada 
up their minds to depend upon coolie labour 
alone. To give them their due, the Indians have 
given great satisfaction in Fiji since their employ- 
ment has been adopted, and it might not be a 
bad idea for the Queenslanders to follow the ex- 
ample of the Fijian planters, and have done with all 
the official humbug which surrounds the employ- 
ment of the Kanaka.—Colonies and India. 


Tea CunturE AND Preparation.—Morningside 
Rakwana, 14th June 1889.—1. Mr. Armstrong is res- 
ponsible for the statement “ A strong healthy flush, 
resulting in heavy pluckings, will give the best 
tea,”—given before the Maskeliya Planters’ Asso- 
ciation in August 1885. This is not my experience. 
I have generally found that the best tea, both as 
regards strength and flavour, is made during the 
four to five months previous to pruning. I am 
of opinion that the flavour and strength of tea 
commences to deteriorate, if pruning is delayed 
longer than eighteen months on the hills—by the 
hills IT mean over 3,500 feet elevation—and from 
twelve to fifteen months in the lowcountry.—2. I 
have had little experience in the manuring of tea; 
but from the little I have had my impression 
is that from manuring—with cattle manure I am 
only alluding to—the strength of the liquor is im- 
proved, but I am very sceptical if the flavour 
being improved. Manuring with cattle manure 
forces the trees to give out strong healthy shoots, 
which, with ordinary care in the plucking and 
manufacturing, gives improved strength in the cup. 
-—3. I do not believe in fine plucking, but in me- 
dium plucking, viz.: the bud or tip, two next leaves 
and half the third leaf not counting the tip. If 
these were plucked from every nine to ten days, 
they should result in good commercial teas. Iam 
very strongly of opinion that the making of good 
tea begins in the field. If the leaf comes into the 
factory broken and heated from the pluckers press- 
ing the leaf into the baskets, good tea is, I think, 
an impossibility. Such leaf gives an uneven wither, 
and without a good even natural wither, good tea 
cannot be expected. The flavour,1 think, greatly 
deteriorates if the green leaf igs left over the second 
day in the factory or elsewhere without rolling off, 
and I also think that from ten to fifteen minutes 
in the sun to start the wither, and left to cool before 
putting into the roller, does not hurt the flavour to 
any depreciable degree. In plucking ‘‘ strong healthy 
flushes.”’ the leaf should be weighed at least 
three times a day, and the good pluckers should be 
allowed if necessary to weigh their leaf as often 
as they wish, so as to prevent the heating and 
pressing down in the small plucking baskets. At 
the three different elevations, viz.: 300ft., 1,800ft., 
and 4,000 ft., I have now been tea planting, I have 
always found that if the leaf is brought into the 
factory, as it shou’d be brought into the factory, 
without the leaf being broken or heated or too 
much han‘led, good tea with strength and flavour will 
always follow. Every estate has more or less flavour, 
but only the estates of high elevation have and can 
have that delicate and delicious flavour the brokers 
prize so much. I am certainly not of opinion that 
the moon when at its full gives flavour to the tea, 
as one of your correspondents thinks, but I do 
think that the flush grows much quicker when 
there is @ moon, and consequently is sooner ready 
to be plucked.—H. BR. D. 
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HINDU ANTHROPOGONIC TREES. 
(From the Proceedings of the Agri-Horticulturat 


Society of Madras.) 

Read extracts from a paper in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, by Brigade-Surgeon 
W. Dymock, B- A., on the “ Anthropogonic Trees of 
the Hindu Oastes.” During the marriage ceremonies 
of a Hindu, the branch of a tree is brought into 
the house, and placed in a sup, or winnowing fan 
and this branch is the first object of worship. The 
tree used for this purpose varies in different castes. 
The Ficus glomerata, or Udumbara, is also called in 
Sanskrit Yajniya, or sacrificial Pavitraka, or purifier. 
The baton or staff of the warrior or kiug is, accord- 
ing to the Brahmanic faith, obtained from it; it is 
a consmogonic and anthropogonic tree typical of the 
heavens and of the Supreme Intelligence, the true 
Bramavriksha, or tree of the Brahmin. The Ficus 
Bengalensis or Vata, is also a cosmogonic and an- 
thropogonic tree; it is named Upasthapatra. This 
is the tree of the Roas, who consider themselves, 
rightly or wrongly to be of Kshatri origin. They 
pay great reverence to the tree, and will not eat 
from plates made of its leaves. The staff of the 
Brahmin igs obtained from it. Thus the two highest 
castes of Hindus make use of fig trees as their 
anthropogonic trees, and in all Aryan countries the 
fig tree has, at all times, been considered as_pre- 
eminently the cosmogonic and anthropogonic tree. 
It is only in countries where no species of fig is 
found that another tree has been orginally substituted 
for it. The reason of this appears to lie in the 
peculiar structure of the fructification of the genus, 
which was thought to produce a fruit without flowers. 
Possibly in Vedic times it was the only tree used at 
marriages to represent the phallus, Medha or Mekha 
also called the Wonshvridhi or Kulpalak, the pro- 
tector of the family, the principal object of worship 
during the marriage rites, the Pramantha or gener- 
ative power of nature, which in conjunction with the 
Shami or Agnigarbha (Prosopis spicigena), produces 
offspring or fire. 

The Vaishya caste use the Ashoka or Ashapala 
(Saract indica) sacred to Vishnu, and worshipped on 
the Ashokashtami or 8th day of the light-fortnight 
of Chait (March-April), when it is in flower. Part 
of the ceremony on that day consists in drinking 
water in which Ashoka buds have been placed. The 
Boi caste of Behar, and the Sonar caste use the 
Palasha (Butea frondosa); the first are devotees 
of Kali; the wife of Shiva, also known as Parvati, 
Bhawani, Durga or Devi. They offer a he-goat to 
the goddess along with the flowers of Palasha, the 
bunches of which are likened to the bloody hands of 
Kalis girdle. The goldsmiths are worshippers of Shiva 
and Parvati, and associate its bright-coloured flowers 
with red gold. Palasha is addressed as “ glorious,” 
“treasurer of the gods and of sacrifice.” 

The Powars, a tribe of Rajput origin, a fire born race, 
use the Khadira (Acacia Catechu), a tree remark- 
able tor the hardness of its wood. Rigveda III, 35, 
Indra is told to obtain strength by covering himself 
with Khadira wood. The tree is sacred to Bhawani, 
the wife of Shiva. The Marathas (that is the caste 
of this name) use the Kadamba (Anihocephalus 
Cadamba), as a Medh. It is a Wuddbic anl cosmo- 
gonic tree especially sucred to the wife of Shiva in 
her form of Durgi and the leaves; are offered to 
her at the Durga-puja or. Dasgera. It has orange 
coloure. flowers in, the shape of a ball. The Arka 
(Calotropis gigantea) is the Medh of the Wadwals 
and Bhandaris, the first wre: gardeners, who water 
and take care of the palm plantations; the’ second 
are those who extract the palm-juice. Arka or Arka- 
patra having leaves like lightning, 7. ¢., ‘caneiform, 
is sacred to Indra, the Indian Jupiter, the god of 
winds and showers. Heis described as: strong: sand 
drank with wine, and is attended by the Maruts or 
winds, who roar amongst the forests, and drink in- 
toxicating ‘drinks. The Wadwalls and Bhandaris 
specially worship Maruti, as the well-being of 
tueir palm plantations depends to a great extent 
upon the absence of high winds, and the abun- 


dance of water. In the towns of late years many 
of the Hadwals have become educated, and have 
abandoned Maruti for the fashionable god Shiva ; they 
have consequently taken the mango for their Kulpalak, 
and follow the customs of the Panchkalshas, Sutars 
of Bombay. 

To explain the reason for the use of different 
trees by all the numerous castes of India would fill 
a volume. To sum up it appears that in every 
Aryan country at least, owing to the analogy be- 
tween trees and men popular superstition supposes 
the first men to have sprung up from trees. Children 
are told in Europe that they were found ina garden, 
or under a goosberry bush; in the Bundehesh the 
first man and woman are said to have sprung from 
a gooseberry bush, The tree Ashvattha (Ficus re- 
ligiosa) is the earthly emblem of the celestial tree, 
the heavens, or source of Universal Life, the real Bad- 
dhidruma. In India, the two higher castes have ad- 
hered to the genus Ficus as representing the generative 
powers of nature; other castes have selected different 
trees sacred to the particular Deva, or Devi worshipped 
by them. In Europe the Fig formerly, and the May 
and Myrtle now, are the favourite anthropogonic 
trees, and though not now worshipped they still re- 
tain a symbolic importance. lastly, we see that 
several aboriginal or Mongolian tribes make use of an 
animal or metallic phallus. 
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ERYTHROXYLON OOOA. 
(From the Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of Madras.) 

Read a paper in the Kew Bulletin, of January on 
this plant, which yields the alkaloid that is so much 
valued as a local anesthetic. it appears that the 
plant was first described by Nicholas Monardes in 
a book published at Seville in the year 1580, snortly 
after the author’s death. He alluded to the allevia- 
tion of hunger and thurst by chewing the leaves. 
The stimulating influence of the plant ou the nervous 
system was testified to subsequently by several travel- 
lers. The Coca is largely cultivated in Bolivia, and 
yields in leaves about 40 millions of pounds weight 
of a value of two millions sterling per annum, almost 
the whole of which is consumed in South America. 
The plant has been under cultivation at Kew for 
upwards of twenty years, and from Kew hundreds 
of plants have been distributed to correspondents 
in different parts of the world. The culture and 
preparation of the leaves are described at length in 
the Bulletin. In Peru, the largest and most matured 
leaves are sought, as they contain most of the alkaloids 
which render them marketable. They are dried in 
the sun, heaped up to undergo a slight amount of 
sweating, and are then ready for use. Chemical 
iaformation bearing upon the cultivation of the plant in 
India and the Colonies has been contributed to the 
Bulletin, by Mr. A. G. Howard, grandson of the late 
Mr. J. E. Howard of cinchona celebrity; and other 
correspondents, including Dr, Trimen, F.R.s. of the 
Botanical Gardens at Peradeneya, Ceylon. Analysis 
of the Ceylon leaves show exceptional richness in 
crystallizable cocaine; they have no unerystallizable 
cocaine, and the. total yield is the highest, with two 
exceptions, of any recorded at Kew. Identical re- 
sults were obtained from leaves gcown i Cuyloy at 
1,500 feet, and 3,000 feet, respectively. Other spectes 
of Erythroaylon are noticed, including vhe Erythrorylon 
Monoyynum (or Sythia Indica) indigenous’ to India, 
knowu in Madras as the Godara, the leaves of which 
were used by the natives to mix with their food 
during the Madras famine of 1877-78. Th: demand 
for Coca leaves in Europe, &c., has fallen off since 
it has become the practice in South Americ: to ex- 
tract the alkaloids from the leaves at the place ot 
growth, and to ship to the United Estates und Eu- 
rope a crude preparation, containing about 70 per 
cent. of pure crystallizable cocaine worth about lds, 
per ounce, which is largely purchased by manufact- 
wers of Oocaine. 1 L 
in India, and |Eastern countries generally. it may still 
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be worth while to grow sufficient Jeaves to meet the 
local demand for Cocaine; beyond this it is scarcely 
possible to go, if it is borne in mind that South 
America is able, without further extension of cultiva- 
tion to produce such enormous quantities of Coca 
leaves, that the one-eightieth part would be suflicient 
to swamp the Cocaine markets of the whole world. 
The commercial value in London of Ooca leaves 
varied from 10s. to 1s. 6d. per pound last year. 

The attention of this Society was directed to Coca 
in the years 1885 and 1886, aud plants having been 
successfully propagated from « single specimen in 
the Experimental Garden, were widely distributed 
among planters. Small plants are now available. In 
the year 1885, Surgeon-General Bidie, cI nr, a member 
of the Committee, published in pamphlet form a 
lecture that he had delivered on “Coca, its source, 
culture, and uses,’ which threw a flood of light on 
the whole subject. Quite recently the Board of Re- 
venue instructed the Society to send 100 plants to 
Ganjam, 50 plants to Vizagapatam, 60 plants to 
Ouddapah, 40 plants to North Arcot, and 50 plants 
to Tinnevelly. 


VANILLA. 

Read an abstract in The Times of 28th 
January, 1889, of a recent roport by the United 
States Consul at Bordeaux on the Vanilla trade at that 
port. One of the most interesting and delicate arti- 
cles of trade in the Bordeaux market is vanilla, which 
is imported from the coast of Vera Cruz, the west 
slopes of the Cordilleras, Java, Mauritius, Tahiti, the 
West Indies, and other places. Vanilla belongs to the 
orchid family, and is a sarmentose plant, furnished 
with thick, oblong, glaucous green leaves. The vine 
sometimes, attains a height of 45ft. It begins to 
bear the third year after planting and continues 
bearing 30 years. Hach vine annually produces from 
40 to 55 capsules or seed pods, which are gathered 
before reaching complete maturity between April and 
June. For one method of preparation they are ga- 
thered after they have lost their green tint, and 
are then exposed to the sun in wollen sheets which 
have previously been throughly heated. They are 
then put into boxes covered with a cloth, and are 
again heated in the sun, 12 to 15 hours, after which 
they should assume a coffee colour. If this is not 
obtained, they must again be covered and again 
exposed, the whole process lasting about two months, 
after which they are packed securely, 50 each, in 
tin boxes. By the second method about a thousand 
pods are tied together, and plunged into boiling water 
to bleach them, after which they are exposed to the 
sun, and then coated with oil or wrapped in oiled 
cotton to prevent them from bursting. During the 
drying process the pods exudes a sticky liquid, which 
_is expedited by gentle pressure two or three times 
a day. By this process the pod loses about a quarter 
of its original size. The best quality pods are seven 
to nine inches inlength, and large in _ proportion, 
and possess in great abundance the characteristic 
and agreeable perfume which gives vanilla its value. 
The yine is sometimes covered with a silvery efflores- 
cence producing an essential salt similar to that 
found in the pod, and this is diffused on the outside 
of the capsule. It is called vanilla rime, and is in 
great demand in the Bordeaux market. Vanilla is 
used in ¥ perfumery, and in flavouring confectionery 
and cordials, It is supposed to possess powers similar 
to valerian, while it is much more grateful. Its pro- 
duetion in Reunion has increased in the past 40 years 
from a few pounds to nearly half a million, and that 
colony is now the principal rival and competitor of 
Mexico. The total import into France rose from 
about 200,000 pounds in 1880 to about 260,000 in 1886 
but the annual import fluctuates considerably. — 

Proceedings of the A.-H, Society of Madras. ; 
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THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY AT DEHRA 
DOON, INDIA. 

Last year we gave an account of the newly-established 
School of Forestry at Cooper’s Hill, the first of the 
kind in the United Kingdom, and explained what 


kind of instruction was there given, and now it was 
suited to the training of officers for the Indian Fores 
Department. We now propose to say something of 
its brother in India—an elder brother, indeed, by some 
eight years—the School at Dehra Doon, in the North- 
Western Provinces, now engaged in the education of 
those who may, not inaptly, bo called the non- 
commissioned officers of the Department. The Dehra 
Doon is a long valley, which lies at the foot of that 
portion of the Himalaya which stretches between the 
great rivers Jumva and Ganges. It is shut off from 
the great Gangetic plain by a range of hills called 
the “Siwaliks,” known well to all students of palaonto- 
logical geology as the range in which were found the 
wonderful series of bones of extinct mammals des- 
cribed by Messrs. Falconer and Oautley. The valley 
itself lies about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
possesses a beautiful climate free from the blasts of 
the hot winds which, in April to June, sweep over 
the plains to the south of it; and is further known 
historically as having been the site of the first ex- 
periments made by the Indian Government in grow- 
ing the tea-plant, experiments which proved its suit- 
ability to India, and made the Doon the fatherland 
of the great Indian tea industry—an industry which 
has gradually increased to such an extent that the 
exports of tea from Iadia and Ceylon now very nearly 
rival in amount those from the Chinese Empire. 
Centrally situated in this beautiful valley, among 
plantations of tea, forests of sdl-wood, and groves 
where the deodar of the Himalaya may be seen along- 
side of the mango, typical of the Indian plaius, and 
feathery bamboos raise their heads from an under- 
growth in which wild or semi-wild roses thrive with 
luxuriance, lies the town of Dehra Doon, the head- 
quarters of a Deputy-Commissioner, of the offices of 
the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, of a regi- 
ment of Ghoorka troops, and of the body-guard of 
the Viceroy. It is rather a straggling town, like 
most similar Indian stations; but, centrally situated 
and surrounded by gardens, is found the Forest School, 
of which we wish to convey some idea to our readers. 
The School was first started, in 1878, by the exertions 
of the then Inspector-General of Forests, now Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, K.O.1.E., and the first Director was 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Bailey, of the Royal Engineers. 

At present the Director is Mr. W. R. Fisher, 8. a. 
of Cambridge University, who is assisted by a Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, Mr. H. HE. Fernandez, and a Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Ohbemistry, Dr. H. Warth. 
Mr. Fisher himself lectures on forest botany, while 
other officers, attached to the School for the manage- 
ment of the adjacent forests, teach mathematics, 
forest law, forest entomology, and surveying, the 
teaching of the last-named subject being especially 
fostered by the presence, in the same building, of the 
office of the Forest Survey, which is now engaged 
in the preparation of careful detailed maps of the 
great forest estate which Government possesses in 
India, and which bids fair to become, not only by its 
agricultural and climatic effects, but by its financial 
success, one of the most valuable of the revenue- 
yielding departments of the Empire. — 

Attached to the School is a well-equipped museum, 
containing a magnificent collection of accurately-named 
Indian woods; an herbarium, a chemical laboratory, 
and a meteorological observatory; while the forests 
of three districts are attached to the School as a 
training-ground, in which the young students may 
learn, by personal and actual experience, the conduct 
of forest operations in the field. The students are 
usually selected in the different provinces by the Oon- 
servators of Forests, and are generally young officers 
who have seen already some preliminary service. 

Several have been deputed by the chief native 
States, such as Mysore and Baroda, and this shows 
the spread that an enlightened forest policy is making 
in the country. There. are, besides, a number of 
independent students, who study in the hope of ob- 
taining appointments if successful, either in the British 
territory or in the native States. 

The courses of study are carried,on at the School, 
the higher in English, leading up to the ranger’s 
certificate, which qualifies the students who succeed 
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in obtaining it for the appointment as ‘‘ Forest Ranger,’ 
on salaries rising from R600 to R3000 yearly the 
lower, in Hindustani, leading to the forester’s certi- 
ficate, which qualifies the holder for appointments of 
from R240 to R480 per annum. The ranger’s 
course lasts twenty-one months, of which eight are 
spent in theoretical instruction, and the rest in prac- 
tical work in the field. The subjects taught are 
forestry, botany, the elements of zoology, chemistry, 
physics. geology, mathematics, and surveying, with 
elementary engineering, such as road-making and the 
construction of forest export works, and forest law. 
The forester’s course lasts sixteen months, four in 
theoretical study, and the rest in the field, and the 
subjects taught are elementary forestry and botany, 
mathematics, surveying and plan-drawing, and depart- 
mental procedure. 

The students wear a neat uniform of kharki drill 
with a turban or helmet, and they are regularly ex- 
ercised in drill, most of the European and Hurasian 
students, however, preferring to join the Dehra Doon 
Oorps of Mounted Infantry. When on tour in the for- 
ests on practical instruction, each has a small tent, 
with furniture of a camp table, chair, and bedstead, 
and some of them amuse themselves occasionally in 
sport, one student last year distinguishing himself by 
carrying off the first prize for shooting in the province. 

The forests attached to the School Circle consist of 
those of the Dehra Doon, Saharanpore, and Jaunsar 
Forest Divisions. The two former contain chiefly for- 
ests of the sal tree (Shorea robusta), the chief gregar- 
ious tree of India, and the most valuable timber for 
building purposes, after teak. They occupy respectively 
the northern and southern slopes of the Siwalik Range. 
and are carefully managed as training forests. The 
Dehra Doon forests are now being worked under a work- 
ing plan prepared by Mr. Fernandez, the Professor of 
Forestry. These forests had, till some twenty years 
ago, been very badly treated, so that at present the 
older portion of the stock consists chiefly of trees 
which are crooked and unsound, the good and sound 
ones having previously been all cut out to provide 
sleepers for the Hast Indian, and Sind, Punjab, and 
Delhi Railways. The present working plan provides 
for a temporaryrotation of twenty years, during which 
(1)-all the old, unsound, and crooked sdl trees which can 
be cut without letting in too much light are removed ; 
and (2) all trees of the less valuable kinds that are not 
required for shade are cut away- These operations 
have now been carried on for a few years with the most 
beneficial results, for the ground is being rapidly 
covered with good and straight saplings and coppice 
shoots of sal. The forest operations, the selection 
of the trees to be cut, and their; making and enu- 
meration, are all done by the students themselves, 
so that in this way they obtain a valuable amount 
of practical experience. 

The forests of Jaunsar lie on the hills of the outer 
Himalaya at an elevation of some 5,000 to 10,000 feet, 
and ennsist chiefly of coniferous trees. The deodar 
cedar (Cedrus Deodara) is, of course, the most valu- 
able of these; then come the pines, the “ kail” (Pinus 
excelsa), which so often accompanies the dodar, and 
the “chir” (Pinus longifolia), which forma gregarious 
forest at the lower elevations. The silver and spruce 
firs (Abies Webhiana and Smithiana) also occur, as 
well as oaks (Quercus incana, dilatata, and semicar- 
pifolia) and other temperate trees. These forests are 
also carefully treated under working plans, and in 
them the students of the School learn the manage- 
ment of coniferous forests, the extraction of timber 
by roads and slides, the planting of blanks in the 
forest, and the measures necessary for protection 
against fire and frost. 

At the end of their course, and on obtaining their 
certificates, the students return to the provinces from 
which they were sent, qualified to carry out ordinary 
forest works in their own country ; and some of them 
have already obtained promotion into the higher staff 
of the Department as the reward of their good work, 
industry, and energy. 

The Forest School at Dehra Doon may thus be 
said to be doing an excellent work, a work which 


cannot fail to have the best possible effect in th 
country, aud to show the truthof Sir Edwin Arnold® 
saylog that “the Forest Conservancy carried ov® 
by the British ‘Raj’ is one of the g reatest benefi 
to the peninsula.” 

Soon, perhaps, the extension of forest work will 
necessiate the establishment of other or branch es- 
tablishments in Madras, Burmah, an delsewhere; but it 
is to Dehra Doon that all will look up as the pioneer of 
scientific forest teaching for the natives of our 
great dependency.—Wature. 


ee 


HarrHworms.—It is interesting to note the fact 
thst at the present time we know of three especially 
large kinds of earthworms; that, of these, oue comes 
from South Africa, another from the southern parts 
of India and Ceylon, and the third from the South 
of Australia. We know as yet little about the dis- 
tribution of earthworms, but the same laws which 
governed the distribution of other animals must 
also have governed theirs, and it is just possible that 
these great earthworms may be the lingering relics 
of a once widely spread race of larger earthworms, 
whose representatives at the present day are only found, 
as occurs with other forms of life, in the southern parts 
of the large land-masses of the earth’s surface. Possibly 
careful search will reveal the existence of a large 
earthworm in the southern parts of South America. 
—WNature. 

Wyrwaap Norzs, June 3rd.—I very much regret that 
I am not in a position to write particularly cheer- 
fully on planting prospects. In fact many, if not 
most, of us are sadly disappointed in the result of the 
really magnificent blossom, which naturally tempted 
us to hope that a good time was coming at last. 
In point of fact, with the exception of one or 
two estates, on which the rainfall was early and 
sufficient a large proportion of the blossom has to- 
tally failed. This is the more extraordinary, as to 
all appearance it was as healthily developed as pos- 
sible. In the midst of our own disappointment we 
have large rooms for sympathy with our brother Plan- 
ters in Mysore, Ooorg, and the Hills. We hear depress- 
ing accounts from these districts, and may, by com- 
parison, consider ourselves fortunate. Of course all 
our hopes now rest on the prospect of continued high 
prices, and so far the news from home promises satis- 
factorily. The protracted hot weather has introduced 
another old enemy, an ancient bogie which had be- 
come a well nigh forgotten terror to us. Borer has 
re-appeared very badly on several estates, but it is 
hoped that the early monsoon may do something to- 
wards destroying this much-to-be-dreaded pest. I can- 
not understand why planters do not go in more for 
Liberian Cotfee. My own small clearing has been such 
a success that it is to be extended this year. The trees 
are wonderfully hardy, and know not leaf desease, bug, 
or borer. They crop tremendously, and I hear that 
there is a very fair market for the coffee at home. 
The disadvantage of itis the difficuity of pulping and 
curing it. But surely a little ingenuity and perseverance 
might overcome this. I have two special trees eleven 
years old and about 24 feet high, which have never had 
an ounce of manure since they were planted; every 
branch is covered with crop, and they have never 
suffered from any of the ills to which the ordinary 
coffee is liable. I have just heard of an experiment 
made with Ledger Oinchona which has so far proved 
very successful. This is shaving the trees, as is done 
with succirubra. Hitherto Ledgers have always been 
coppiced, under the belief that they would not stand 
shaving, and the trees that did not die of it would 
deteriorate, so that a second shaving would be use- 
less. The experiment is young so far, andI cannot 
tell you the result of a second shaving, but the first 
bas been very successful, the percentage of Quinine 
higher than by the old system, and the trees which 
were caretully covered do not appearto suffer. The 
ouly perceptible effect on them isan enormous blossom, 
which of course may weaken them. Otherwise they 
look perfectly healthy.—JJadyas Times. 
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EMULSION. 
Mr; Jackson of Agrapatana favours us with the 


following further statement on this important 
topic ,— : 
“Just a line as regards the cost which I gave 


you for the kerosene emulsion. I see you have 
reduced my figures to so much per acre, and this, 
without some explanation, might be misleading. 
I started with the object that it should be a case 
of ‘hands off’ with the bug all through the good 
coffee, and I simply give, in response to your call, 
just what it cost us to do this sufficiently to help 
the coffee to bear the crop then upon the trees, 
which was a good one, and to keep up as much 
as possible its condition and prevent the bug spread- 
ing. I should say that, perhaps, two-thirds of the 
total acreage more or less was affected by the bug 
in all stages, and the balance had little or none 
at all, and that only the affected trees 
were operated upon, the others were passed over 
and small gangs of coolies kept to watch for any 
after attack. If all the coffee had been badly 
attacked with bug it would have cost much more 
than it did, and again the work done easily in 
the season when the young bug is more easily 
removed will cost less than when done later on, &. 
Of course, those who like ourselves have carried. 
on this treatment—and there are of course a num- 
ber who have done so (and no doubt with equal 
resulis under similar circumstances)—would un- 
derstand why total cost, was given over all coffee 
fixed upon to be kept clean, &c.” 


i 
SIR ROBERT HART ON TEA. 


It did not need the honours which the Empress 
Dowager, before she gave up the reins of power, confer- 
red on the ancestors of Sir Robert Hart, to prove to us 
how highly that gentleman’s services are valued by the 
tulers of China: He has been Inspector-General of 
Oustoms for more than a quarter of a century, and in 
that time he has made as great improvements in the 
service of which he is the head as have been made in 
the revenue which that service collects. In the course 
of his work he has had occasion to call for special reports 
on a variety of subjects connected with the trade of the 
country, and none of them have been more complete, 
if some of them have had perhaps more practical value, 
than the thick yellow book on Tea which has just been 
issued bythe Statistical Department. It would beim- 
possible to give even the most meagre summary of this 
interesting compilation in the limits ofan article; no 
paper in it, however, is better worth reading- than Sir 
Robert’s report of last August to the Tsungli Yamén, 
with which it opens. Enclosed with the report area 
note and a despatch on the same subject written in 
1885 and 1887 respectively. In the note the expected 
decline in the demand for China Tea is attributed alto- 
gether to the deterioration in the quality caused by the 
belief of the Obinese merchants “ that Tea is such a 
necessary with foreigners that a smaller expenditure 
of care in its preparation will not lessen the quantity 
Chinese sell, but will increase Chinese profit,’ and the 
Yamén is recommended, inthe most straightforward 
language, to instruct the Southern Imperial Commis- 
sioner to call attention to the matter. Two years later 
the question was becoming more pressing, and Sir 
Robert goes into it at considerable greater length. In 
this despatch deterioration in quality and over-taxation 
are given as the reasous why China tea is being driven 
out of the English market by Indian. At this time Sir 
Robert seems to have been of the opinion that it would 
be a useful step to reduce the taxation on tea, He says 
— “To a Government, its people’s industries must be 
ofa higher importance than revenue; and I would 
thorefore advise that taxes ke remitted in order that 
industries may be preserved; think for the people and 
forego oe We 
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mature and careful consideration, based on the replies 
received from the Oommissioners of Customs at the 
various tea-ports, the conclusions of their investigations 
being that there are faults of preparationto be reme- 
died, and that taxation ought to be reconsidered. One 
disadvantage under which Sir Robert laboured-in pre- 
paring his réport was, that atthe time he wrote there 
was no such falling-off in the export of tea from all 
China, as would be likely to alarm the Yamén. Between 
1865 and 1886 the export actually doubled, and the 
increase was continuous, except in one year, 1883, the 
drop then being more than recovered in 1885; so that 
the Yamén might easily think that the drop in 1887 was 
also only temporary, though, as we know, it has been 
accentuated this last season; and this has proved that 
the Inspector-General was not premature in his warning. 
He tells the Yamén that Ohinese tea is superior in 
flavour to all other teas—at which possibly the Ceylon 
planters might demur—and that the decline in its ap- 
preciation at home is due tothe carelessness of the pro- 
ducers, wedded to their ancient ways and disheartened 
by falling prices, and to the more economical and pains- 
taking modes of preparation in India. At the same 
time he does not accept deterioration in quality as a 
full explantation of the reduction of the demand for 
China tea in London. ‘ Changes,” he says, ‘‘ have 
taken place in the trade; tor instance the Russians 
used to buy in London aiid now buy in Hankow, and 
the result of the opening up of a sea route is not only 
that tea goes to Russia direct, instead of through Lon- 
don, but Russian buyers competing’ for teas have raised 
prices at Honkow, and, disappearing from competition, 
have brought down pricesin London.” He concludes 
that neither deterioration nor taxation has ‘caused the 
decline in London, but that itis almost entirely due to 
changes in the trade. 

At the same time he acknowledges that there has 
been deterioration in quality, and he summarises fully 
and lucidly the causes of this and the suggested remedies, 
which we have gone into fully before in considering the 
reports from the Foochow and Shanghai Chambers of 
Commerce. That the suggestions will be practically 
adopted in our time we canhardly hope. The small 
growers will not be persuaded to consolidate their little 
patches into large plantations, which might be managed 
as an Indian plantation is. Mr. Hannen at Foochow 
and Mr. Chalmers at Tamsui recommend the govern- 
ment to establish model plantations on the Indian plan ; 
but we do not expect to see them started in our time, 
though the suggestion that the government should send 
a Commission to study the system adopted in India may 
possibly be carried out. As to taxation Sir Robert has 
considerably modified the views he took in 1887. We 
have more thanonce remarked that we did not believe 
that the Yamén would consent to any remission of tax- 
ation, and they will fully agree with the Inspector- 
General on this point. Hesays: ‘While to lighten 
taxation would be of certain and immediate disadvantage 
to revenue, tv do so would be, at least of but uncertain 
advantage to trade,” uncertain because even if the 
whole 2d.a pound which the taxation now amounts to 
were taken off, India could still under-sell China. It 
is not a very powerful argument, but it is probably good 
enough for the Yamén, The best hope for the trade 
is that the producers will take more care in pre- 
paration, and that the opinion will grow at home 
that “(Indian tea is in some way harmful” to the 
consumer, “ while Chinese tea is not harmful.’”—JV.- 
C. Herald. 


> 


How to Tovenen Parur.—A plan for rendering 
paper as tough as wood or leather, it is said, has 
been recently introduced on the Continent. It 
consists in mixing chloride of zine with the pulp 
in the course of manufacture. It has been found 
that the greater the degree of concentration of the 
zine solution thegreater will be the toughness of the 
paper. It can be used for making boxes, combs, 
for roofing, and even for making boats,—Frank 
Leslie's Paper. 
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Goyyespondence, 


————~_. 
To the L£dittor. 


TRA CULTURE AND PREPARATION :— 
EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING TEA, 


Brunswick estate, Maskeliya, June 3rd, 1889. 
_ Dear Sir,—I am sorry that I have been so long 
in answering your questions re ‘Tea Culture and 
Preparation,” especially as the information I am 
now able to give about manuring might have made 
‘Practical Planter’? come toa different conclusion 
in his able letter in your issue of the 30th ult. 

I now enclose report and valuations of tea 
made from leaf taken from bushes in every respect 
similar, except that 

No. 1 (808) was manured with cattle manure from 
6 to 9 months ago (a basket to a bush), applied 
in shallow holes between every four bushes. 

No. 2 (809) was manured with castor cake and 
crushed bones 4 to 6 months ago, ata cost of R40 
per acre (t bones to % castor cake) forked in up 
every other line, 

No. 3 (810) was from unmanured bushes from 
the same field on Brunswick estate, Maskeliya. 

The yield of leaf is much greater from the 
manured than from the unmanured fields, which 
proves conclusively that it does pay me to manure. 
This may not apply to other districts, or other 
soils; everyone should try for themselves, on a 
small scale at first. I enclose replies to your 
questions re ‘‘ Tea Culture and Preparation,” which 
I trust may be of value to my fellow planters. 
—I am, yours faithfully, A. E. WRIGHT. 


805. f Colombo, 25th May 1889. 
A. E. Wright, Esq.; Brunswick, 
Samples No. 1. 
_ Broken Pekoe.—Blackish, little brown- 
ish, small, even tippy leaf. Liquor good 
body, fine quality and flavour. 
Infused leaf bright. 
Pekoe.—Blackish, little brownish, 
well twisted leaf some ends. Liquor 
good body and quality. 
Infused leaf bright a little greenish, 
Pekoe Souchong.—Blackish, brownish, 
rather even twisted leaf. Liquor fair body, 8d to 84d 
good quality and flavour. Die 
Infused leaf fairly bright a little greenish. 


809. 2 Colombo, 25th May 1889. 
A. E. Wright, Esq., Brunswick. 
Samples No. 2. 
j ere emer ee little brown- 
ish, even twisted leaf, fair show of tip. i 
Liquor good body, quality and fayonety hh adkoee: 
Infused leaf bright. 
Pekoe.—Blackish, little brownish, rather even 
1s 


be 3d to4d. 


1s $d to 1s 1d. 


well twisted leaf some ends. Liquor fair body, 
good quality and flavour. 

Infused leaf bright, a little greenish. 

Pekoe Souchong.—Blackish, little brownish 
rather even twisted leaf. Liquor fair body,| gq 
good quality and flavour. j 

Infused leaf fairly bright, a little greenish. 


810. Colombo, 25th May 1889. 
A. E. Wright, Esq., Brunswick. 
Samples No, 3. 
Broken Pekoe.—Blackish, little brown- 
ish, fairly even leaf fair show of tip. 
Liquor good body, quality and flavour. 
Infused leaf bright. 
Pekoe.—Blackish, little brownish, well 
twisted leaf some ends. Liquor good 
quality and flavour, rather soft, a little; 114d to 1s, 


thin. ‘ 
Infused leat bright a little greenish 


\ 1s 1d to 2d. 


rather even twisted leaf. Liquor good quality 
and flavour a little soft, rather thin. 
Infused leaf fairly bright, a little greenish. 
All these teas have good quality and flavour. In 
point of merit they stand as numbered. 
Wurrratt & Co,, per Jas. A. HENDERSON. 


Pekoe Souchong.—Blackish, little sa} 
73d. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

I. I am not aware that Mr. Armstrong is re- 
sponsible for the statement ‘‘that the quality of 
the tea is best when the bushes fiush most freely ; 
but if he is, I do not think he is far wrong, if 
from leaf plucked, 6 to 12 months after pruning, 
and the weather is favourable for a natural wither. 

2. I think that manure improves both flayour 
and strength and increases quantity. 

83. I believe in medium fine plucking (i.c., the 
bud and two leaves, leaving one leaf and the dummy) 
and plucking round your estate from 8 to 10 days, 
and think it has yet to be proved that this sys- 
tem will very much reduce the yield per acre, if 
at all. A. E. Waicut. 

3rd June 1889. 


THE GREEN BUG ON COFFEE AND 
KEROSENE EMULSION. 


Eton, Pundaluoya, 4th June 1889. 

Dear §1r,—I have just seen Mr. Cotes’ letter in 
your issue of 31st ult. I have been corresponding 
on this subject with Prof. Riley (of the U, S. 
Department of Agriculture) for some months. I 
wrote to him by the last mail telling him that, 
although I felt sure from small experiments of m 
own, that the kerosene emulsion would effectually 
destroy the bug, there were serious difficulties in 
the way of its extensive employment; the 
chief of these being the cost of application. In 
common with all liquid remedies, the cost of 
transport would, I fear, be prohibitive. The 
treatment is doubtless suitable for the flat orange 
plantations of Florida where it is extensively and 
successfully employed, reservoir carts being used 
for the purpose. But here on our steep hill-sides 
the liquid apparatus must necessarily be transported 
by hand. 

It is doubtful whether a single application would 
be sufficient. Anyone who has paid attention to 
the subject cannot have failed to notice how rapidly 
the pest spreads over fields where a few weeks 
previously not a single insect could be found. The 
kerosene treatment is not prophylactic, but acts 
only on the insects with which it comes in contact. 

Again—united action would be necessary. It would 
be useless for one proprietor to clear his estate of the 
pest if his neighbour refused to do the same. And 
even should this difficulty be overcome, it would 
be practically impossible to disinfect’ the many in- 
digenous plants and trees that at present act as 
reservoirs of this omnivorous insect. 

It might possibly pay to preserve by this method 
exceptionally good fields in favorable positions, but 
every other coffee tree on the estate would have to 
be ruthlessly exterminated. 

Under separate cover I forward some of the U. S. 
Agricultural Department’s publications which will 
give you further particulars about the manufacture 
and application of the kerosene emulsion. On p. 94 
of ‘Insects affecting the Orange’ you will finda 
formula for the mixture, and on p. 101 a description 
of the best methods of application. Figures and des- 
criptions of recent improvements in spray-producing 
nozzles are given on p. 263 of ‘Insect Life.’ The 
nozzle is a most essential part of the apparatus, not 
only for the sake of economy, but because the finely 
divided spray forms a perfect mist which settles 
evenly on every part of the tree. 
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Prof. Riley is of opinion that this same treatment 
would prove beneficial as a check to leaf-disease 
as he has employed it successfully against an allied 
disease of the vine.— Yours very truly, 

HE. ERNEST GREEN. 


From the works referred to, we quote as follows :— 

Soap and Kerosene Emulsions.—The difficulty of ob- 
taining fresh milk in Florida, and the cost of con- 
densed milk, have made a cheaper substitute desirable. 
This is found in a solution of soap, which forms with 
kerosene an equally good emulsion. The quantity of 
soap used in solution need not exceed one-quarter of a 
pound to one gallon of water, but stronger soap solu- 
tions are required to form a permanent emulsion, The 
percentage of kerosene may also be varied greatly. But 
emlusions containing over 80 per cent of the oil have 
too light a specific gravity and are not readily held in 
suspension in water. On the other hand, in the pro- 
cess of emulsification, kerosene loses a portion of its 
value as an insecticide, and emulsions containing less 
than 30 per cent of the oil, although they do not at all, 
or only very slowly, rise to the surface when diluted 
with considerable quantities of water, are nevertheless 
too much weakened for effective use against Scale- 
insects. 

The following formula is considered the best for 
general use. It gives a wash of sufficient strength to 
kill the eggs of those species of Scale-insect which are 
now commonly found in Florida, although in dealing 
with some of the Aspidiotus scales a somewhat stronger 
emulsion may be required. 


Formula :— 
Kerosene ... ae ... 2 gallons 67 per cent. 
Common soap or whale-oil 

soap... ee 06 ... 3 pound +83 per cent. 
Water ee ... 1 gallon 


Heat the solution of soap and add it boiling hot to 
the kerosene. Churn the mixture by means of a force- 
pump and spray-nozzle for five or ten minutes. The 
emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream, which thickens on 
cooling, and should adhere without oiliness to the sur- 
face of glass. Dilute before using,1 part of the emul- 
sion with 9 parts of cold water. The above formula 
gives 3 gallons of emulsion and makes when diluted 30 
gallons of wash. 

Necessary precautions in the use of Kerosene.—A 
reckless use of any penetrating oil upon plants can- 
not fail to prove detrimental. Kerosene is, however, 
much less injurious than the higher oils, naphtha, 
benzine, &c., with which, ina crude state, it is asso- 
ciated. The refined oil, such as is commonly used for 
illnminating purposes, is safer, and should always be 
used in preference to the lower grades, which contain 
a large admixture of other oils exceedingly deadly to 
vegetation. 

Effect of Kerosene upon the Orange.—Although the 
action of kerosene proves more injurious to some plants 
than to others, a healthy orange tree is but slightly 
affected by it, and will even support without serious 
injury applications of the undiluted oil if judiciously 
made, ?.c., applied in fine spray and avoiding exposure 
of the plant to hot sunshine or to frost before the oil 
has evaporated. Unhealthy trees and trees suffering 
from the attacks of Scale-insects receive a shock more 
or less severe, according as their vitality is more or 
less impaired. Young, tender shoots, budding leaves 
and blossoms, are not much affected by kerosene, and 
may even be dipped in the pure oil with impunity. 

The heat of the sun increases to an injurious extent 
the action of kerosene, and applications of very strong 
solutions or undiluted kerosene, if used at all, should 
be made on cloudy days or at evenings. 

Milk or soap emulsions containing 60 or 70 per cent of 
oil and diluted with water ten times are more nearly 
harmless to the Orange than any other insecticide 
capable of killing the Scale-insect. Nevertheless the 
plant receives a shock, imperceptible when the tree is 
in good condition, but sufticiently severe when it is in- 
fested and injured by Scale to cause the loss of the old, 
devitalized leaves. Complete defoliation and the death 
of moribund twigs and branches may be expected to 
Occur in extreme cases. The shock is invariably fol- 


lowed by areaction, and in ten to fifteen days new 
growth appears. The growth is healthy and natu- 
ral, and if the application has been sufficiently 
thorough to destroy the Scale-insect, results in perma- 
nent benefit. 

Enough has been said to show that kerosene is a 
powerful remedy, perfectly effective and safe if used 
in moderation, but hurtful in strong doses; that its 
use undiluted is attended with danger, is entirely un- 
necessary, and cannot be recommended. In Appendix 
II will be found an examination of results obtained in 
experimental applications of kerosene, together with 
other insecticides, arranged in tabular form for conve- 
nience of comparison. 

The most favourable season for applying kerosene 
washes is andoubtedly early spring or as soon as all 
danger of frost is past. The shedding of the last year’s 
leaves, which takes place naturally after the orange 
tree has renewed its foliage in spring, is often accele- 
rated by the action of the oil, which is thus made to 
appear very severe. But the loss of old and devita- 
lized leaves is one of slight consequence, and in the case 
of badly infested trees is a positive advantage, as the 
leaves in falling carry with them the scales moat diffi- 
cult to reach with insecticides. 


THE APPLICATION OF INSECTICIDES, 


Fineness and Force of Spray.—tn dealing withan enemy 
so thoroughly protected as are many of the Bark-lice, 
liquid insecticides should be applied in as fine a spray 
as possible, or at least in moderately fine spray, driven 
with considerable force, in order to increase to the ut- 
most their penetrating power. The aim should also be 


| to reach and thoroughly wet every portion of an in- 


fested tree, 80 that no individual Scale-insect shall es- 
cape the action of the liquid. This result is not at- 
tainable by the old method of sending a jet from a 
distance into the tops of the trees. An ordinary garden 
syringe is practically useless. There is needed a force- 
pump and a nozzle giving a finely atomized spray. Thi- 
nozzle should be attached to a sufficient length of flexs 
ible hose to allowit to be introduced into the top of 
the trees. The orifice of the nozzle should be directed 
at a right angle to the hose, and not in line with it. 
The jet of spray may thus by a turn of the wrist be 
directed upward or downward, and brought into con- 
tact with all parts of the foliage and branches, from be- 
neath as well as from the upper side. 

The Cyclone Nozzle-—A nozzle which answers the 
above conditions and is easily attached to any force- 
pump by means of a rubber tube is described in the re- 
port of the Entomologist. It consists of a shallow, cir- 
cular metal chamber soldered to a short piece of metal 
tubing as an inlet. The inlet passage penetrates the 
wall of the chamber tangentially, admitting the fluid 
eccentrically, and causing it to rotate rapidly in the 
chamber. The outlet consists of a very small hole 
drilled in the exact centre of one face of the chamber. 
The orifice should not be larger than will admit the 
shaft of an ordinary pin. Through this outlet 
the fluid is driven perpendicularly to the plane of 
rotation in the chamber. Its whirling motion dig- 
perses it broadly from the orifice, and produces a 
very fine spray, which may be converted into a cloud 
of mist by increasing pressure in the pump. The 
perforated face of the nozzle-chamber is removable 
for convevience in clearing the orifice when it clogs. 
The diameter of the chamber inside need not exceed 
one-half inch and its depth one-quarter inch. A 
nozzle of these dimensions attached to the aquapult 
pump covers one and a half square yards of surface 
ata distance of 4 or 5 feet from the orifice. ; The 
amount of dispersion depends somewhat upon the 
thickness of the perforated face of the chamber. 
The diameter of the cone of spray may be increased 
by countersinking the exit hole and making its 
edges thin. j 

Three-cighths-inch gum tubing is sufficiently large 
to supply one or a gang of severa) nozzles. The tubing 
must be strengthened with one ply of cloth. 

In use, the end of the hose is supported by being 
fastened to a light rod of wood, which forms a handle, 
by means of which the nozzle may be applied to 
all parts of the tree, For full-sized trees a rod k ng 
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enough to reach nearly to their tops must be used. | it was applied; but I have certainly no experience 


For this purpose a convenient device may be made 
by passing the small rubber hose through a yellow 
bamboo rod of the required length. A three-six- 
teenth brass tube inserted in a bamboo rod has also 
been used. 

Several Applications necessary.—Unless exceptional 
care is exercised some portions of the bark or leaves 
will escape thorough wetting and isolated scales will 
be left alive. The eggs also to some extent will 
escape destruction and may hatch in sufficient num- 
bers to restock the plant. As a rule therefore, two, 
or even more, appplications will be necessary. A 
second application should not follow too closely on 
the first. Sufficient time should be given for the 
hatching of all the eggs which may have been left 
alive. On the other hand, if delayed too long, a 
brood interval will have elapsed and fresh eggs will be 
deposited. Successive applications should, therefore, 
be made at intervals of not less than three and not ex- 
ceeding six weeks. 

When tkeairis charged with moisture, and the nights 
are cold, with heavy dews or frost, the evaporation, 
even of volatile oils, is checked, and they remain too 
long in contact with the plant. Applications made 
under such atmospheric conditions sometimes prove 
very severe, and cause the tree to shed all its leaves, 
or even kill the branches. 


COCONUTS A SUCCESS IN 

RAJAKADALUWA (CHILAW) DISTRIOT. 

Rajakadaluwa, June 10th, 1889. 
Dear Sir,— One of my 33-year old trees in bearing ! 
The tree, quite an average one in the middle ofa 
clearing, has had no special treatment whatever, 
save weeding of course ; and though it may be con- 
sidered by some to be an infantile prodigy, a “‘ sport” 
of nature or the exception which proves the rule 
connected with the slow cropping of coconuts,—I 
take it to be avery indisputable sign of the quality 
of our soil and the fitness of this region in general 
for coconut-growing, which I was the first to discern 
and the first to put under trial. Long flourish the 
district !—Yours sincerely, GEORGE D. MILLER. 


COTTON CULTIVATION. 


Sir,—I trust those who are interesting them- 
selves in this cultivation, ‘‘ both European and 
native,’ will not be discouraged by the simple 
information conveyed by ‘Peppercorn’ and his 
neighbour “‘G. P.” from garden experiments made on 
the hillsides of Hantane. No regular cotton 
planter would think of cultivating on such land. 

Let them travel and see the fine healthy patches 
of cotton now growing on suitable land: We 
have thousands of acres in the Central, Western, 
North-Western, North-Central, Southern and Uva 
Provinces most admirably adopted for cotton cul- 
tivation, Only careful attention is required to se- 
cure @ profitable return. 

There is not the least doubt that it will become 
a valuable industry to the natives.—Yours, 

TRAVELLER. 


COFFEE :—GREEN BUG AND KEROSENE 
TREATMENT IN THE AGRAPATANAS, 
DIMBULA. 

St. George, 13th June 1889. 
Dear Mr. Eprror,—I have already gone through 
a deal of correspondence about my treatment for 
green bug, and a good many have been over at 
different times and seen the results for themselves. 
I read the letter of Mr. Cotes with much in- 
terest.and was quite prepared to hear that the ‘‘Kero- 
gene Emulsion” had destroyed the bug whereyer 


myself beyond this:—nothing that I have tried hag 
succeeded by first application in both destroying 
the bug and keeping it awayfor the future. With 
me it has regularly returned each season fat and 
flourishing ; but I am glad to say it has not spread 
80 rapidly or to the same extent, the last two 
seasons, as previously; and that the trees treated 
for bug seem to stand the attacks better now than 
at first, and I think it probable that the pest will 
gradually leave us. I notice you say that ‘« good 
results were obtained for a time, yet experience did 
not nrove it to be such a case as would warrant 
general application or repay all the outlay.” I 
really do not know how you arrive at such con- 
clusions ; for whatever doubt there may have been 
in the early experimental stage, there can be no 
doubt now that the treatment carried out on these 
estates has been very successtul. The cost has 
been anything but excessive and perhaps much 
less than many would think. 

The first year’s cost was the heaviest, and I 
give actual figures of this on one of the estates as 
follows :— 

187 acres, lot of coffee besides in tea:—labour cost 
R1,322'81; lime cost R453:39; kerosene oil and 
soap &c, cost R82:98: total R1,859°18. 

On another estate it was—98 acres, and a lot of 
coffee in tea:—labour cost R710:27; lime cost R428-71; 
kerosine emulsion cost Rd9:01: total R1,197 97. 

This is for the full 12 months, which means two 
general attacks upon all affected trees right through, 
and then several gangs of coolies being kept on 
to watch for any return of the bug and to wash it 
off wherever it appears. 

This year the cost is considerably less. The lime is 
altogether an extra, but I have found it very benefi- 
cial to the trees after being treated for bug, and it 
helps both to ripen up the crop and to keep up the 
condition of the tree. The above 287 acres are well 
cultivated coffee and have been regularly manured. 
I found however that the highest cultivation of 
itself could not withstand the severe attack of bug 
which we had at first, and that equally good coffee 
side by side with this 187 acres and 98 acres—to 
which we did not apply the kerosene emulsion but 
which had extra manuring—utterly failed to keep 
its condition or to ripen its crop to any extent. 

The application in my case is a very simple one. 
The cooly has a rough piece of cloth which he 
soaks in the kerosene oil mixture and rubs over the 
bug wherever itis to be found (I donot wash the 
stems of the trees), and this means sudden death. 
In the early life of the young bug, I have found 
even water will remove it; but when older, it takes 
a good strong rub to unhinge it. The details of 
application are easily worked out, each one for him- 
self. I believe a great deal of valuable coffee might 
have been saved had the kerosine emulsion been 
carried on more generally. 

The difficulty at present is to spare labour with 
such demands as tea makes upon us just about the 
time thatthe bug begins to put in an appearance : 
so that any plan giving equally good results, 
which could reduce the labour required, even at an 
increased cost, might be valuable. W. Jz 


GRAIN TAX SETTLEMENT, MATALE, 
AND PADDY CULTIVATION, 
14th June. 


Dear S1r,—Mr: King’s report with diagrams is 
very clear and should show the Executive how to 
treat the policy of the acting A. G. A. who 
now wishes to restore all the tanksin the two 
korales, Innamulawa and Kandepola, where the 
paddy crop is only given at 5-fold; most un- 
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profitable return and what no Kandyan would ever 
think of cultivating for. Just fancy Government 
going to spend R50,000 on a tank called Iraula 
where some 25 families are at present in healthy 
condition and their total land under the tank 
“ when restored’? would not exceed 400 acres! 
Innamulawa is the north-east corner of Matale 
district, having for its north and east boundary 
the N.-C. Province; Sigiri is in this korale. The 
people live by hunting and chena cultivation. I 
fancy it will soon become the finest Crown forest 
in the Central Province.—Yours, HUNTSMAN. 


MR. ELLIOTT’S EXPERIMENTS IN PADDY 
CULTIVATION. 
Nuwara Eliya, 17th June 1889. 

Drar S1r,—Referring to the interesting letter on 
the subject of paddy cultivation from Mr. Hlliott 
in your issue of the 15th, will you allow me to 
point out that Mr. Elliott omits from his calculation 
the salary of the two instructors who carried out 
the experiments and apparently the cost of watch- 
ing, upkeep and supervision during the seven monihs 
that the crop is ripening. 

Add these items, and I venture to think the 
profit will become a vanishing quantity. Thus, 
taking the Galle instance :— 

Mr. Elliott’s nett profit Me 

Deduct cost of watching, upkeep 
and supervision, say one man 
per diem for 7 months at 32c. 


R64 


R67°20 


Nett 
—Yours faithfully, 


profit 
Cc. J. R. LE MESURIER., 


A NORTHERN PLANTER ON COFFEE. 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Jackson’s communication on the 
treatment of green bug is very interesting. But 
have you not heard of how to catch birds by 
putting salt on their tails? Rubbing the coffee 
branches infected with green bugs with a rough 
cloth steeped in kerosine may do good or rather 
harm to these pests, but J should think the 
rubbing, if fairly done, even without the kerosine 
would be equally efficacious. But what about the 
coffee leaves ? for I have generally seen them as 
badly affected as the branches, or more so; are 
they all rubbed too with a rough cloth soaked in 
kerosene? I am afraid coffee must be allowed to 
die in peace, though it, like the coffee planter, is 
dying hard. NEW PRODUCTS. 

[We suppose Mr. Jackson can reply that his ‘rub- 
bing” and liming has not only saved crop, but 
maintained the vigour of the tree. We suspect 
with present prospects that if ‘‘ New Producis” 
had 100 acres of decent coffee he woulddo a good 
deal even to lengthen its life ?—Ep. ] 


LONDON TEA CIRCULARS: BLUNDERS. 


Sir,—In Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton’s tea 
circular of May 24th there are given the averages 
of some 110 Ceylon estates or marks, And in 55 
cases the average differs from that given in Messrs. 
Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s circular of same date. 
In one instance there is a difference of 144 ud 
in several instances a difference of 1d per lb., wuich 
is sufficiently large to be annoying to 

THOSE CONCERNED. 


PLANTING IN BURMA: 
A FUTURE ELDORADO FOR PLANTERS. 


Tavoy, Burma, 18th May 1889. 

Dear S1r,—Tavoy news at the present moment 
is rather alarming. We have here just now the 
Commissioner, Col. Plant, who has tried the rebels 


brought from Siam: 9 are to be hanged and 14 
transported for life, so that we shall be clear of 
some 23 notorious characters. I fancy we have 
now got at the bottom of the whole affair and will 
for the future live in peace. Iam sending you W. 
B. Hudson’s letter, and I trust you may publish it. 
You will observe that it was rather hard on his 
party, who had gone all the way to Mandalay 
and from there down the Chindwin river and found 
no one to show them the land of promise. Such 
treatment at the hands of Government is a dis- 
graceful shame, and gives a decided blow to any 
ready enterprise, and any planter could readily feel 
Mr. Hudson’s disgust. Mr. Hudson is one of the 
leading planters in India, and a smart business 
man; and well-known to a good few in Ceylon. 
The rains are on again, and everything is. res- 
ponding both bud and blossom. I have shipped 
over 50 cowts (of coffee) which is now on voyage 
per S. S. “India” to London.—Yours faithfully, 


JAMES D. WATSON. 


(From letter of Mr. W.B. Hudson, 0.1. Be 
on Burma.) 


We left Rangoon by rail and proceeded through such 
a country as I have hardly ever seen the equal of for 
fertility, and we soon realized the field there is for the 
pioneer in Burma. Miles of teak and other hard-wood 
forests interspersed with open savannas of kine grass 
higher than a man’s head. Hardly a human being to be 
seen except here and there in the hamlets of raised 
wooden houses, very few cattle or buffaloes, but many 
temples on the plain, the banks of streams and on every 
hill. Thousands of acres of the richest black cotton 
soil, loam, and laterite lying waste, except where a 
small patch round the houses is cleared and sown in 
rice, tobacco, oilseeds or cotton—and such cultivation ! 
The merest scratchiag of the Tirhoot village plough 
would have been superior in many cxses, and it 
appeared that our informant spoke the truth when he 
told us thatin many places, after having burnt down 
the scrub and grass, they turned their buffaloes on 
the plot after the first heavy rain, and trampled 
the land until they had poached it into a state fit 
to scatter the seed rice over it. Then they left it 
“ severely ” alone—no weeding—until the crop is ready 
to becut. Fancy 25 maunds per Tirhoot bigha with 
such tillage as this. What will not virgin soil do? On 
seeing this fertility one of the reasons for the pest of 
the country—dacoity—breaks on the observer. As 
long as the rural population can buya couple of months’ 
labour secure enough to live on for the remainder of 
the year, why should they work? The young bloods 
must have something to amuse them, besides wrestling, 
boxing and making love. A. little dacoity, in which 
there is often more ‘* ery than wool,” must be a godsend 
to them. 

The country is divided into valleys by long broken 
ranges of mountains which appear in some places as 
high as five or six thousand feet. To suit yourself 
for the cultivation of any particular crop you 
have only to choose your site: at the proper 
elevation. I need not attempt to describe the forest. 
Its magnificence in some places is almost ap- 
palling. It struck me at once that the wonder is not 
that dacoits are not caught, but that one ever zs in 
such a country. On the line of rail we passed Mr. 
Mylne’s grant which was pointed out tous by Mr. 
Gouldhank, his manager. The settlers say the land 
will produce anything, and that the climate is 
better than B har, and the children appear to get on 
all right—which is an infallible test of climate. Clear- 
ing the forest they say is slow work, but the crops 
of rice and rabar they get the first year at once 
puts life (“dam”) into them. The dacoits try now 
and then to frighten them, going so far as to fire 
shots into the manager’s bungalow, always at night 
of course. However, as they take good care never 
to come to close quarters, we don’t-even get up now, 
but turn over and to sleep again, 
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Past Toungoo through miles and miles of forest 
with mountain ranges on either hand in the dis- 
tance, and here and there a hamlet called a “ town.” 
Houses all wooden raised on piles, and many hand- 
somely carved and decorated, the lazy inhabitants 
allowing the jnngle to grow right up the door steps 
in many places. More temples than houses. Past 
several “cities” in which the striking object is always 
the huge golden temple surrounded by a troop of 
smaller ones, always on the most picturesque sites. 
The people, even the peasantry, all clad in silk, the 
women’s garments more especially of the gayest 
colours, and both men and women always happy look- 
ing and ready for a laugh. Kyoukse district is the 
first in Upper Burma in which we saw any consider- 
able area of cultivation. The irrigation works appear 
to be complete and are said to be very ancient. The 
people are said to raise three crops of rice in the year 
off the same land, and certainly we saw the crop in all 
stages along the line, from that just sown to the 
stubble just cut. After three days’ stay at Mandalay, 
the “barbaric magnificence” of which I will not at- 
tempt to describe, Mr. Walker and I set off by 
steamer down the Irrawaddy to see lands which were 
available for settlement. However on arriving at 
the place there was no one to show them to us, and 
although we saw hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
lying waste, tree-forest, grass, mountain and alluvial 
plains miles in extent, which would grow anything, 
“we did not catch that whale, brave boys,” and beyond 
having a most interesting trip we did nothing. The 
long voyage down the river from Sagaing to Prome 
was a pleasure trip. Portions of the river remind 
one of the Rhine on a grand scale, others of the 
Lower-Ganges and Bramaputra churs. I cannot at- 
tempt to take up your space with descriptions of the 
scenery or the people, but must stick to my subject, 
viz., the capabilities of Burma for colonization by 
Beharis. On our return to Rangoon, I had an inter- 
view with the QOhief Commissioner; and asked him 
to consider on what terms Government would offer 
grants of land to Behar planters who would not be 
afraid of dacoits! and would settle in Upper Burma 
where the climate is more like North Behar than in 
the Lower Province, bringing with them any Beharis 
they could influence to accompany them. Sir Oharles 
Crosthwaite promised to consider the matter. 

On the whole subject the conclusions I came to 
were:—(1) That it was desirable to see the country 
in the rains as well as the dry weather before settling 
on a location; (2) That the terms at present 
offered by Government were not good enough to 
tempt Europeans; (3) That nothing but large staples 
such as rice, wheat or perhaps cotton would pay a 
European planter in Burma for probably a generation 
to come; and (4) that the idea of growing indigo, tea, 
or tobacco there, or in fact anything requiring much 
labour may be put down as folly. ‘ 

T will conclude with an incident which amused me. 
On a road just outside Rangoon some Madras coolies 
were makinga drain. I asked them what they were 
earning a month. They said about R16. I also found 
a Kurmi from Oudh amongst them who was loud in 
his praises of the country. It was abont sunset and 
the “ganger” passed the word to stop work. My 
firends wiped the clay off their kodalis with their 
feet, went out into the middle of the road, hailed a 
ticea gharry, and drove home. 


Dear Srr,—I am sorry to have to inform you 
that the new shoots growing up from theold shoots 
of my American cotton planted on Jack Tree Hill 
have been attacked by green bug. This attack, 
which is doubtless owing to the very wet weather 
for some time back,seems to indicate that in specially 
moist districts it is not expedient to leave the 
shoots of old plants in the ground through the 
monsoon, but to resow for each crop. The eyprian 
and Tinnevelly cotton planted on Jack Tree Hill do 
not at present show any signs of being altected.— 
Yours faithfully, JAS. BLACKETT, 


| 


is derived from China. 


Cryton TxA at Homn.—A Londoner writes by last 
mail:—“TI hope your tea prospects are good. The 
island as a whole seems to be producing a quantity 
of leaf, all sorts of wonderfully funny names being 
advertised, and packages displayed in the shop win- 
dows. [I like the tea.” 

Suapze Correr.—Mr. Primrose writes to us 
from Coorg :—“‘I was pleased to see the notice re- 
garding the advantages of shade which appeared in 
the Observer. No one noweyer plants coffee in 
these districts without it. and it is worth trying 
in Ceylon, especially at 3,000 feet or under.” 

A Curious Coconut Trarr.—A gentleman who was 
down at Matara the other day tells us of a curious 
coconut tree he observed on the roadside a few 
miles beyond Galle, which bore ordinary coconuts 
on the one side, and king-coconuts on the other! 
Though he has been travelling about the island 
for a good many years he does not remember 
either seeing or hearing of a similar case before. 
Neither do we, and we should be glad to hear more 
about the history of this curious tree. 

A Tera Case.—Judgment was given on Thursday, 
30th instant, at the Southwark County Court, in 
a case of considerable importance in the Tea trade. 
The defendants sought to establish that, although 
they had taken part delivery of certain Tea, and 
paid for such portion, they were at liberty to 
decline the remainder; and further, that it was 
the custom of the trade to advance the duty on 
Tea, and forward it to the buyer, without the 
option of asking for the amount of duty in advance, 
in cases were it was considered desirable, Judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs with costs was given on all 
the issues.—Home Paper. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FoR Tra in America,—Mr, A. S. 
Stanton (Gow, Wilson & Stanton) writes to the 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal in respect 
of an extension of the use of tea:— 

The fact that in the United States nearly 90 
million pounds of tea are now annually consumed, 
whereas 20 years ago only 40 million pounds were 
consumed, speaks volumes, and this is only one out 
of many instances which might be cited. It is pro- 
bably only through individual enterprise that the 
successful introduction of tea into new markets can 
generally be accomplished: and it should not be 
forgotten by those trading with foreign countries that 
the unprecedentedly low price to which tea has fallen, 
furnishes an opportunity for its distribution which 
is more favourable than any that has previously oc- 
curred. 

Adaptation is considered the 
Statist puts it :— 

Of course, the United Kingdom stands far and 
away atthe head of tea-consuming countries, followed 
by the United States and Russia. Considering the 
population, a very large quantity is taken by the 
Australasian Colonies, and an appreciable amount by 
Uanada. The consumption per head is largest in the 
Australasian Oolonies and New Zealand, the latter 
taking the lead with 7°65lb. per head, followed by 
the Australian Oolonies with 7°50lb. per head. India 
is developing trade with Australasia, but still the 
bulk of the tea consamed even by those Oolonies 
So far as the United King- 
dom is concerned, the expansion of consumption of 
British grown tea in the Australian Colonies will give 
us no direct benefit, as shipments will be made 
direct from India and Oeylon still it will give us 
an indirect benefit in the employ of shipping, in- 
creasing the spending power of the planters who buy 
form the mother country, and giving dividends on 
English capital employed in the cultivation of tea in 
British possessions, In the United States we may 
expect a development of consumption of India and 
Oeylon growths provided the planters suit the tastes of 
the market. In case the United States consumers “‘ take 
to”’ such teas, the United Kingdom will secure a more 
direct benefit, as the tea will pass through this country. 
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Courtine Down JExpenpiture in Tra.—We 
learn that orders have been given in a few cases to 
suspend the weeding of certain tea fields. Regular 
monthly weeding is of course one of the biggest 
items of expenditure as carried out on a Ceylon 
plantation; while in Assam it is only attended to 
periodically, sometimes once or twice a year. There 
is room perhaps for experiments in lowcouniry 
fields with good soil; but past experience is not in 
fayour of a suspension of clean weeding, although 
it has been proved that the tea bush can hold its 
own against weeds. 

Corron-GRowine In THE THasteRN  BINTENNA 
Districts.—The attention of Sir Arthur Gordon 
and his Government may well be called to the 
letter of Mr. E. Woodhouse in another column. 
If the facts be as he states and he writes to a 
certain extent from personal knowledge, we feel sure 
that the two Government Agents—Messrs. Elliott 
and Fisher—at present responsible for the Vedda 
districts will be ready to do all in their power 
to carry out successfully any orders of Govern- 
ment for the resuscitation of a cotton-growing in- 
dustry among the people. Free grants of land and 
a free distribution of seed might well be allowed 
under certain guarantees for the cultivation of 
the same being duly carried out, in order to secure 
a fair start. ; 

Corton-GRowInc at THE SEASIDE, PANADURE. 
—A correspondent writes :—‘‘I send you a sample 
of cotton I found growing on the seaside line near 
Panadure railway station and not a hundred yards 
inland from the seashore. The variety is differ- 
ent from anything I have met upcountry, the 
pods, leaves and seed being smaller and the 
staple of the cotton good and of a silkier texture, 
Kincly let me know if it is a good marketable 
variety. The trees or bushes were about 10 
feet high and several years old. The seeds 
in the pods are enveloped singly in wool and 
not attached tu each other in a cluster as in the 
variety we have in Uva. Please let me know 
what variety of cotton this is called.” Messrs. 
Darley, Butler & Co. report that the above is the 
poor Tinnevelly cotton, which ought not to be 
encouraged here in cultivation, there being so many 
better kinds available. For instance, the ‘“ rata- 
kapu,” which is already so freely spread throughout 
the island, and which our present correspondent 
knows in Uva. This good kind, we learn, has also, 
curiously enough, been found growing almost at 
the door of the new Cotton Mills in Wellewatta. 

Corron ror tHE Locan Miuus.—It is certainly 
eneouraging to learn from the Secretaries that the 
new Mills will beable to offer up to 40 cents a lb. for 
fine cotton; a rate which leaves a fair margin even 
for the European planter, if as Mr. Blackett 
reckons he can gather 135 1b. of cotton an acre 
(as an adjunct to other cultivation) at a cost of 
15 cents per lb. Still, 40 cents per lb. is not 
equal to the 1s to 1s 9a per lb., Mr. Blackett 
spoke of as home valuations. However, on this 
point as well as on what the local Mills can do, 
it is well to give some interesting information 
afforded us in answer to enquiry :— 

“We shall probably have to commence with Tinne- 
velly cotton (got from Tuticorin), (1) because we have 
not got cotton enough here yet, (2) because the hands 
must work up gradually to finer counts than can be 
Spun from Tinnevelly. It will spin 20s yarn, and a 
little over. We want kidney, New Orleans, and the 
like, to spin up to 40s; some of this number we shall 
use by itself, and also with lower counts, according to 
the fabric. Sea Island we can afford to buy some of and 
mix. Fine white Sea Island may be worth the prices you 
name, but for a long time, I expect to find much of 
Our cotton grown here, stained &c., and Liverpool 
people make heavy deductions from prices for that.’ 


CorreE AND Green Bua.—Mr. W. B. Jackson, 
an old experienced planter, noted for his steady 
application to duty and moderation of statement, 
affords a very encouraging report in our present 
issue of his fight with ‘‘ green bug ” on a large extent 
of coffee under his care in the Agrapatana division 
of Dimbula. We are hopeful that this will lead 
all other planters with fair coffee in their fields, 
though troubled with bug, to make a good fight 
with this pestiferous enemy and endeavour, if 
possible, to overcome it. The proprietors who have 
crop on their trees ave, in view of good prices in 
prospect, certain to do all in their power to secure 
the maturity of their cherries. 


New anp Oxp Propucts.—Our planting commu- 
nity are eager enough about adding one or more 
products to their tea fields, and it will not be for 
want of variety that they may not make a choice. In 
addition to tobacco and cotton, about which so much 
has been said and numerous experiments with which 
are now in progress, there is a selection of spicetrees, 
nutmegs and cloves especially, besides pepper, ginger 
and vanilla in which a good deal may be done. Our 
new Manual, very nearly finished, on “Anum Apour 
Spicus,’’—with well-executed engravings more espe- 
cially to guide in treating the vanilla plant—should 
be a great stand-by to the planter. Those of our 
tea planters who have not rooted out their coffee 
although stumping the bushes to the ground, are now 
beginning to encourage the old staple again. ‘“‘Suckers” 
are to be induced to grow, and there may be some 
sprinklings of crop gathered in this way, to back 
up tea. Among new products, the latest re- 
commended is the “Fig” for culture, and it ig 
likely to be tried over a considerable extent, good 
seed being about to be introduced, while the 
suitableness of the soil and climate of our hill- 
country for the fig has long ago been proved. 
There is no reason why figs (a most wholesome 
fruit) should not add considerably to local food 
supplies, if indeed an export trade is not likely 
to prove profitable. 


Coconuts At VrYANGopa.—The topic of most in- 
terest in our little community at the present time is 
the change that will take place on the Naivel Coconut 
Estate shortly. The lease was sold yesterday to one 
Paulis Silva of Mattakkuliya, who is described as a 
wealthy plumbago merchant, for R5,200 per annum 
for 4 years, and subject to very stringent conditions. 
I wish the new lessee joy of his lease, and hope he 
will not forfeit the ample securities he has to de- 
posit. For the last 16 years the lessee has been Mr. 
Edward Poulier, a nephew of the late Mr. Lorenz. 
He was as widely and well-known as a hard-working 
and practical planter as a good sportsman and crack 
shot. Many of the Huropean and Ceylonese gentle- 
men from Colombo who always found a welcome 
under his hospitable roof, and who hunted with his 
fine pack will, I am sure, regret his severance from 
an estate in which he was resident for solong. But 
he is not to leave the district, for apart from his 
proprietary interest in it, Mr. Millen, the object of 
whose visit to the island was so greatly exaggerated, 
bas fortunately secured his valuable and efficient ser- 
vices for the mill he is ahout to start. I congratulate 
Mr. Millen on the happy choice he has made of a 
manager. It would have required a deal of travel- 
ling to find a more practical, hard-working and honest 
man than he has secured, and one who knows the 
place and the people so well. From all I hear Mr. 
Millen is not going to work oil mills, buy up coconut 
estates or plant them. He is simply going to pre- 
pare coconuts in a form known in confectionary and 
cooking as desiccated coconut I believe. What the 
mills are for is kept a secret. and for the mills 
has already been secured in the neighbourhood of 
the station, and material for buildings has already 
been brought to the spot. Success to you and your 
undertaking, Mr, Millen !—Local “ Examiner.” 
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Mr. W. J, Forsyta, formerly of Maturata, 
Ceylon, and who has since travelled about a great 
deal—has at length, we learn, settled down in 
Guatemala to openup and cultivate a large coffee 
estate of his own. We wish him all success with 
our old staple and it will be of interest to learn 
whether the leaf fungus or bug troubles Mr. 
Forsyth’s trees and how he is off for labour. 

Corron Cuntivation.—We trust Mr. Blackett 
will respond to Mr. Holloway’s challenge in respect 
of the profitable character of cotton cultivation 
in hig experience. Of course it is quite possible 
that cotton, which may be shown to be scarcely 
worth cultivating by Huropeans, may prove a 
fairly profitable industry for natives. But in Mr. 
Blackett’s case, his splendidly fine crop was valued 
so highly that it could scarcely fail to be profitable? 

Pranting in Burua.—We call attention to 
Mr. J. D. Watson’s letter and extract from Mr. 
Hudson’s Report given in our page 
The latter once more shows what a splendid 
country Burma is bound to become when cultiva- 
tion extends over her splendid alluvial soil; but 
fortunately for the present generation in Ceylon 
and other parts of the Hast, that time is not yet 
—labour is very scarce and means of transport 


difficult. Men now-a-days fight rather shy of 
Pioneering work such that which Mr. Hudson 
indicates. 


Exotic Timper Trees.—The Assistant Con- 
servator in the Central Province (Mr. Alexander) 
has distributed a circular to planters all over the 
hilldistricts, which, if duly responded to, ought to be 
the means of bringing in veryuseful information. It 
contains a “ Table showing comparative growth, &c. 
of exotic timber trees, place of growth in district, 
province, elevation, rainfall; also giving the name 
of trees, their native country, height, girth, age, how 
planted, aspect of soil, general uses, with remarks.” 
The trees specified with their habitats are as 
follows :— 

Eucalyptus Marginata, jarrah, Western Australia ; 
E. Rostrata, red gum, Hast Australia; E. Diversi- 
color, karri pine, West Australia; E. Globulus, blue 
gum, Tasmania; E. Obliqua, stringy bark, New 
South Wales; KE. Paniculata, iron bark, Hast and 
West Australia; EH. Resinifera, red gum, New South 
Wales; H. Robusta, mahogany gum, Hast and West 
Australia ; E. Longitolia, brown gum, West Australia; 
E, Gunnii, Tasmania; H. Calophylla, red gum, Hast 
and West Australia; Acacia Decurrens, black wattle, 
Victoria and N. S. Wales; A. Melanoxylon, black 
wood, Victoria and N. 8. Wales; A. Dealbata, silver 
wattle, Victoria and N.S. Wales; A. Pycnantha, golden 
wattle, Victoria and N. 8. Wales ; A. Longifolia, 
Victoria and Tasmania; Araucaria Excelsa, Norfolk I. 
pine, Norfolk Islands; A. Ounninghamii, Moreton 
Bay pine, Queensland; A. Bidwillii, Bunya Bunya 
tree, Queensland; A. Oookii, Oook’s pine, New Ca- 
ledonia; Biota Orientalis, Chinese arborvite, China 
and Japan; Oasuariana Quadrivalvis, the sheaoak, 
South Australia ; O. Equisetifolia, swamp oak, Eastern 
Asia ; Oupressus Macrocarpa, large coned cypress, 
Calitornia ; C. Torulosa, bhotan cypress, North India ; 
C. Sempervirens, common Cypress, Persia; Oryp- 
tomeria Japonica, Ohina and Japan; Cedrela, Toona, 
Indian swamp cedar, India ; Calliandara Samen inga- 
samen, South America; Oedrus Deodara, Indian cedar, 
North India; Frenela Robusta, rocky bay pine, Aus- 
tralia; Grevillea Robusta, silky pine oak, (jueensland ; 
Pinus Longifolia, long-leaved pine, Himalayas ; Pinus 
Insignis, tne remarkable pine, Oalifornia ; Myroxylon 
Percire, Balsam of Peru, Salvador; Jambosa Vul- 
garis, rose apple; Malay Archipelago ; Hriobotrya 
Japonica, loquat, Japan ; 'Linstania Conferta, (Queens- 
land; Tectona Grandis, teak, India, Burmah; Swiet- 
tonia Mahagoni, mahagony, Oentral America. 

Sugar Ovutivarion IN  Inpi1a,—Few people 
have a proper idea of the extent to which sugar 
ig produced in India almost entirely for home 


consumption. The area under cane is estimated 
in the latest official report at 2,500,000 acres yield- 
ing on an average of coarse sugar, 20 cwt. per 
acre—so that the total crop is equal to 24 million 
tons of sugar. But this is not all. Apart from 
the cane, an immense quantity of sugar (jaggery, 
&c.) for native use is made from the palm-trees, 
more especially the date, in Central and Northern 
India, the palmyra further south, and only very 
little from the coco-palm which scarcely extends 
beyond a fringe on the shores of Travancore and 
Cochin. The statistics of area under palms are 
however manifestly imperfect: an account giving 
for all India :— 


Date palm 168,262 acres 
Palmyra _,, 14,100 ,, 
Coco es 2,930 ,, 


while another report gives for Madras alone 

Coconuts, dates and palmyra 29,800 acres. 
And there must certainly be more than 2,930 acres 
of coconuts inall India. An article on this subject 
from the Pioneer we haye marked for our Tropical 
Agriculturist. 

TeA OULTURE AND PREPARATION.—Direct answers 
to these three questions, I am not able to give, but 
as a contribution to the discussion on the questions 
involved would say :— 

1. If the inquirer has been following any parti- 
cular line of advice, and think he is aggrieved, he 
surely knows best who is responsible to him and in 
what way. 

2. That to have tea leaf in paying quantity is of 
greater importance than either strength or favour 
and that to get leaf in such quantity on many 
patana and old coffee soils will not be possible 
without the help of some kind of manure. The 
opening up of such soils while applying the manure 
will enable the roots to reach the subsoils on 
which so much of our hope depends much sooner 
than they would otherwise go. 

3. The question of quantity or quality can hardly 
be decided even so far as Oeylon is concerned until 
we know how many pounds of poor Ohinese quality 
has been made fit for sale by the blending with it 
of our superior quality. And if we did know this 
surely it would he better for us to send quality to 
that amount, as well as the corresponding amount of 
buality required to blend with it—as long as the 
cost of production and sale was covered—rather than 
continue to bolster up the China trade by sending 
quality only.—N. 

Inpian MusrarD O1L.—It is suggested by correspon- 
dents of Indian journalists that merchants in the 
Agra district, which produces large quantities of mus- 
tard seed, should form a syndicate, purchase the oil- 
pressing mills on sale in Bombay and Oalcutta, and 
prepare mustard oil on a large scale for export to 
London. The oil-cake could also be exported, though 
a good deal would be consumed as cattlefood in India. 
A hundred pounds of mustard seed, advocates of this 
scheme say, give from 34 lb to 36 lb of the oil, hence 
300 lb of seed has to be sent to England to produce 
108 lb of mustard oil. It is therefore manifest that 
sending the oilin place of the seed is the most profit- 
able from of procedure. To promote this project the 
merchants should advance money to the cultivators 
to grow pure mustard and cresscrops. The common 
garden cress yields a superior culinary oil, and is very 
easily cultivated. One hundred pounds of cress seed 
will give 57 lb of oil; thus 200 lb of cress seed gives 
as much oil as 300 1b of mustard seed. Ifthe Assam 
tea planters would press and export the mustard-seed 
oil, and retain the oil-cake, it would supply them with 
an excellent manure for tea plants. The cress could 
be easily sown between the rows of tea plants, now 
taken up by growing weeds and grasses, notwithstand- 
ing the spring deep hoeing.—Chemist and Druggist, 
May 25th. 

(To grow a green crop to be buried before seeding 
is a mode of fertilizing: to grow plants for their 
seeds would exhaust the soil and injure the tea 
bushes—Ep. ] 
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TOBACCO PLANTING IN SUMATRA AND 
BORNEO. 

Tobacco cultivation continues to spread in the 
neighbouring countries. For instance, that raised 
from Deli seeds has proved a success in the Lam- 
pong districts. In the S. H. division of Borneo, 
the people have energetically turned to cultivating 
that product, especially in the district of Amunthay, 
but, so far, only for home consumption. There is every 


prospect of a change there erelong in this respect, 


owing to the attention of speculators being directed 
to the advantage of investing European capital in 
this line of business. The article will be raised 
for the Huropean market. Already, preliminary 
measures have been taken to lease land for the purpose. 

In East Sumatra itself, this branch of cultiva- 
tion continues to progress, a steady increase in the 
number of estates being noticeable. In Deli, last 
year’s crop came fairly up to expectations. Tho 
reverse was the case in Siak, where the yield 
proved unsatisfactory. In both districts, land, which 
had lain fallow from six months to 13 years, has 
been extensively brought under cultivation with 
varying results. Where fertilisers had to be resorted 
to Peruvian guano and stable manure have pre- 
ference. The disturbed condition of western 
Langkat and Tamiang has prevented the Go- 
vernment from throwing them open to European 
planting enterprise. 

A correspondent of the Deli Courant, writing 
from British North Borneo, draws a dark picture 
of the outlook there. For instance, lately, during 
4to 6 months at a stretch, Kudat and Maruda 
Bay, he says, had hardly any satisfactory Govern- 
ment supervision. In the latter, the desertion of 
coolies from estates is common enough. When 
they happen to be caught, a rare event he insists, 
the lightness of their punishment and their easy 
life in the prison house render the penalty anything 
but deterrent. 

The “ Sumatra” may count upona large quota 
of passengers from the Deli planting community, 
owing tothe few attractions presented by the land 
they live in. Society there offers few pleasant 
features. The landscape and scenery come into 
prominence for unsightliness. Lallang grass, 
abandoned tobacco land, brushwood, and stretches 
of tobacco fields pass monotonously before the 
traveller’s eyes, varied by long vistas of half-burned 
trees. Plantains are the only fruit the country 
produces. Such a country offers no charms to 
planters accustomed to more civilising surround- 
ings. Those who have made their pile are only 
too anxious to quit it for fairer lands. 

An interpreter for the Chinese language named 
Hoetink has been despatched by Government. to 
Swatow to devise measures for facilitating Chinese 
coolie immigration from there to Deli. It has 
taken the planters there a long time to arouse the 
Government to a sense of the advantages attending 
such a step.—Straits Times, June 7th. 


—> 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
Lonpon, 80th May. 

OrnoHona.—At today’s auctions several packages of 
Huanoco bark, imported via Hamburg, sold at 63d to 
§d for thin and broken to fair quill; good flat Mara- 
caibo was bought in at 9d per lb, dull mossy split Loxa 
quill at 1s 6d, and Lima at 34d per lb. Small flat 
Calisaya sold at 1s 4d per lb. The exports from Java 
to all parts in the periods between July 1st and March 

81st have been as follows :— 
1888-9 1887-8 1886-7 1885-6 
p Amst. lb. Amst. lb, Amst. lb. Amst.lb, 
Private bark 2,782,322 2,181,265 1,234,753 814j449 
Governmentbark 558,712 511,823 501,600 338,675 
Total 3,841,034 2,693,088 1,736,358 1,153,124 
” i 3,675,131 2,962,396 1,909,988 1,268,436 


O1nnAMON.—The quarterly auctions heldyon Monday 
were excentionalty light, comprising’ only1,505. bales 
guill, and 275 bags chips. There was'a very good de- 
mand indeed, for the better grades of quill cinnamon, 
which generally realised from 2 to 3d per lb advance, 
and also for chips. Oinnamon third and, fourth class 
quills, however, sold at somre decline. About 1,270 
packages, all told, were told, were disposed of at the 
following rates:—Ceylon quill, fine and extra firsts 1s 
1d to 1s 7d ; ordinary to good ditio 74d to 1s per lb.; 
extra fine seconds, 1s 2d to 1s 4d per ib; low to fine 
ditto 7d to 1s per lb; thirds, common to very: fine 
63d to 1s 3d; fourths 53d to 11d per lb. Tellicherry quill, 
firsts and seconds 8d to 83d; broken 5d to 62d per lb ; 
Ohips, broken to good quillings 43d to 6d; ordinary 
2% dper lb. 

Ooca LEAvVEs.—Hleven bales good bright green but 
broken leaves were shown today, and bought in ‘at 1s 
perlb. A parcel of 150 packages of what are returned 
as ‘‘cocoa leaves” have passed Southampton in transit 
from Bahia, in Brazil. 

Ororon SEED.—Seven bags small dark Ceylon sold 
today at 9s 6d per ewt.. Two bags (140) ‘croton-seed bark 
from Venezuela in bold thin pale yellow pieces were 
withdrawn, 

HssENTIaL O1ts.—Several lots of Cinnamon oil were 
shown today, but no sales were made. Citronella 
sold at 3d per oz., the same price as at the’! last 
auctions. 

QuinINE.—The market must again be quoted lower, 
and we hear, and there is not much reason to disbelieve 
the report, that 2,000 of second-hand B& S weresold 
at 11Zd per oz this week, while others talk of a transac- 
tion at 1ll4d per oz. spot. A sale of 20,000 0z of the 
same brand is said to have been made at ls per oz for 
forward delivery. he B & S agents would probably also 
submit offers at’ 1s per oz. The other makers’ ‘quota- 
tions are uncertain. —Chemist and Druggist. 
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INDIAN TEA ANNUAL REVIEW. 


30, Mincine Lanz, June 1889. 


The statistics just published for the twelve months ending 
31st May show an increase of 84 million Ib. in the Receipts, 
and of 5$ million lb. in the Deliveries of Indian Tea; while 
of Ceylon Tea the Import is 114 millions larger, and the 
Delivery 11} millions more than in the previous years. 

Regarded in the abstract these figures are encouraging— 
more so, perhaps, to Ceylon than to Indian producers—but 
the development has unfortunately been accompanied by an 
adverse movement in prices affecting both crops—Ceylon 
rather more than Indian—for which the larger yield is not 
an equivalent. 

Seeing that the increase of 20 millions in tea of British 
growth has been coincident with a decrease of 17 millions 
in the receipts from other! sources, and has, therefore, added 
less to our total supply than the larger trade has absorbed 
—the year’s consumption being more than the year’s supply 
—the shrinkage in value cannot be attributed merely to over- 
production, and the cause must be sought elsewhere. 

The poor quality of the crop has undoubtedly contributed 
to lower the value: but a part from this, producers are 
suffering from the growing aversion of the dealers to be 
the stockholders—the state of business affording them 
but little encouragement to do so; and it seems obvious 
that, if the onus of carrying the stocks be thrown upon 
asection of the trade unready to bear it, prices must 
suffer. It should be borne in mind that, when China tea 
was the leading article, its value more or less governed 
the market for tea in general; but the) China merchants, 
as a body, retained the means of regulating prices to some 
extent in times of undue. depression, by private sale, 
aud by not compelling the dealers to carry the stock. 
Indian and Ceylon teas, however, now lead the market ; 
and as importers for the most part find it to their in- 
terest to sell at auction on arrival, prices are practically 
regulated by the demand of the day ; it is, therefore, 
of primary importance not only that those in the trade 
should be encouraged to by with more confidence, but 
also that additional buyers should) be attracted to the 
market by the prospect’ of remunerative employment of 
capital. : - , 

An appreciation of this, and the desire to lessen an 
objection which keeps many from buying who would other- 
wise be disposed to invest in tea, prompted the recent 
alteration in the mode of printing catalogues; an experiment 
which apparently works well, though not carried out so 
completely as was first thought desirable. 

Passing to a brief retrospect of the season—at the open- 
ing, buyers, were hindered from acting with freedom 
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through having on their hands stocks of high cost tea 
of the old crop, unsalteable except at a heavy discount ; 
by the inferior quality of early arrivals; and by the ex- 
pectation of a large addition to the supply from India and 
Ceylon without any assurance, at that time, of a short 
export from China. On the other hand, the very poor 
quality of the new China Congous, and the fact that 
prices opened and were for some time maintained at a 
level out of proportion to merits, served to emphasize 
the cheapness of Indians, and prepared the way for their 
increased consumption. The expansion hus since then been 
continuous ; but it has not been sufficient to prevent 
stocks from accumulating, and this in conjunction with 
the pressure to sell, and the unattractive character of the 
larger portion of the supply, hasled to a range of price for 
many kinds low without precedent. 

In our last year’s Review we remarked that ‘‘ the ex 
perience of many seasons shows that whenever supplies 
of low teas are plentiful they sink to a price which 
leaves little if any margin for profit.” Another season 
has unfortunately proved the permanence of this elemen- 
tary principle. There is, however, some compensation, 
giving prospect of a much better delivery than last year 
during the summer mouths, which will lighten the trade’s 
holdings, and leave them more readily to operate in 
the new crop=—especially if. it should. prove to be a good 
one. In a season/productive of so little fine tea, those who 
aimed at making special and distinctive qualities have 
naturally repead the full benefit—indeed, the fine teas 
made throughout the season, motably in Upper Assam and 
at the close in Darjeeing, have realized prices almost equal 
to those of former years. Should there be any general 
return to the plan of making smaller-crops of higher grade, 
quotations for fine teas would probably recede from their 
present level after the first three or four months; still, 
allowing, for this, we maintain the opinion that it is best 
for those who cannot secure such a yield as will bring down 
cost to 6d per lb. toaim at quality before everything else. 
Especially is this advisable in Darjeeling, for no tea has 
yet been grown to displace the finer produce of this district, 
and its limited quantity will always ensure it a market; 
whereas, inferior Darjeelings, together with Terai, Dooars, 
and Chittagong’ teas, have more reason to fear the competi- 
tion of Ceylon than the produce of Assam, Cachar, or Sylhet, 
whose strength or pungency give them a more distinctive 
character. Were the policy of making rather less tea, but 
of better class generally adopted, both in Ceylon and India 
—the reduction in supply which would result, and the 
enhanced reputation of the crops, would go far to put the 
trade in a better position. 

It is most satisfactory to discern a growing enquiry from 
foreign markets, especially from the States and Canada; where 
the merits of Indian tea are unquestionably obtaining re- 
cognition, while the low prices are attracting buyers. 

When time has removed the prejudice attaching to every 
new article, and the organized endeavour to introduce it 
is in full operation, we are hopeful of a trade growing by 
degrees in volume \until it is sufficient to affect us as 
perceptibly as the export orders influence the market for 
certain sorts of China tea.. 

Kstimates for the coming season point to a supply of 140 
millions, or possibly 145 millions, from India and Ceylon ; 
and of 5 millions from Java. Our requirements should be 
about 225 millions, leaving 75 millions for China to contri- 
bute—24 millions less than last year, which is a heavy 
reduction to hope for. The shipments from China should 
therefore be closely watched, as well as the reports from 
London as to their quality and price. 

By permission of proprietors and managers we publish 
the results of many estates for season 1888-9. 


Statistics ron Year Envine 31st May. 


1889 1888 1887 


Import— Indian 94,954,000 86,371,000 78,200,009 
Ceylon 26,390,000 14,705,000 8,060,000 

China 98,695,000 117,185,000 138,900,000 

Java 4,170,000 2,989,000 3,494,000 

Total .. 224,209,000 221.250,000 228,654,000 

Delivery— Indian 91,368,000 85,619,000 75,425,000 
Ceylon 22,830,000 12,578,000 7,744,000 

China 105,668,000 116,870,000 134,300,000 

Java 3,862,000 3,183,000 3,671,000 

Total ++» 224,728,000 218,200,000 221,140,000 

Of which {Home Con. — 185,250,600 183,000,000 180,000,000 
warch Export 39,500,000 35,200,000 41,140,000 
Stock— Indian 27,755,000 24,115,000 28,517,000 
Ceylon 7,194,000 4,618,000 2,184,000 

China 37,350,000 44,400,000 43,100,000 

Java 1,234,000 914,000 —_‘ 1,054,000! 

Total vs» 78,588,000 74,047,000 69,855,000 
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The following statistics show the development of the 
Ceylon trade :— 


Summary oF TRANSACTIONS AT Puspiic AUCTION. 


pkgs., amounting to Average price 
Ib 


Total ' about 
1888-89 381,500 26,500,000 103d per 
1887-88 227,000 13,600,000 1s 64d ,, 
1886-87 124,000 7,500,000 1s 14d ,, 
1885-86 73 500 4,800,000 Js 2¢d ,, 
1884-85 37,400 2,500,000 1s 3d ,, 
1883-84 22,800 1,500,000 1s41-10d,, 
Our previous Table showed the following results :— 
Quantity Price 
Acreage 1b per lb 
1887-8 60,000 22,664,000 1 01-20ths 
1886-7 56,300 21,500,000 10 
1885-6 53,137 19,000,000 1 2 
1884-5 49,283 17,000,000 1 14-7ths 
1883-4 48,663 17,000,000 1 2 
1882-3 43,815 15,000,000 1 12 


WM. JAS. & HY. THOMPSON. 
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CEYLON AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The Ceylon Tea-room is at the west base of the 
Eiffel Tower, facing the gardens and picture galleries, 
and occupies a space of 120 square metres. The front 
is a magnificent carved wood screen of Sinhalese de- 
sign, prepared by Mr. Smither, late Architect of the 
Government of Oeylon. The counter is in the same 
massive carving—plain and bold, without any colour- 
ing or gilding. There is something very pleasing in 
the design. The walls are covered with tapestry, the 
top being a yellow band on which are depicted the 
sacred animals of the Sinhalese. Ceylon tea is 
sold in cups and in pots, the latter being preferred 
by the connoisseurs. Oeylon coffee, most delicious 
Ceylon cocoa, chocolate and other light refreshments 
are to be had. Three of the native servants who were 
at the Glasgow Exhibition are present, and much 
admired, being handsome, merry boys, fond of laugh- 
ing and showing their white teeth. The work, which 
is very well dope, was executed by Messrs. Amedee 
Joubert & Co., King’s Walk, Chelsea, who have also 
built and decorated the Indian Palace, the Australian 
and New Zealand Courts,and the Wine Pavilion in 
the Trocadero grounds, &c. The Tea-room is daily 
becoming more and more popular as a resort, bet- 
ween the hours of 4and 6 p.m., where the wearied 
visitor can obtain a cup of most refreshing Ceylon tea, 
and in the evening after 9, it is a very favourite 
place from which to view the illuminations.—Colonies 
and India, June 5th. 
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FIG CULTURE. 


We call attention to the following paper on the 
culture of the fig. Some of the most delicious figs 
we have ever tasted have been grown in Ceylon, 
and the tree has a wide range, since, while Uva 
seems to give a perfect climate and soil for its 
growth, the tree flourishes and fruits mature in 
Maskeliya, Dimbula and even in Nuwara Hliya, 
while no doubt the same may be said of Kandy 
and Matale districts. An advertisement elsewhere 
refers to the procuring of seed of the best kinds of 
fig; and as a result of the attention now called to 
the subject we trust to see not only a beginning— 
that has already taken place—but a considerable 
extension of fig-growing in different districts of 
the country. Few, if any, fruits, we suppose, can 
be more easily preserved for the Huropean markets, 
although the demand locally and for passing 
steamers ought to be considerable. In the name of 
the planters—not the prophet—we emphatically 
say, Figs! The paper referred to isas follows :— 

THE CULTURE OF THE FIG. 

In Syria, though not generally known, the fig tree | 
(Ficus carica) has for ages flourished to perfection. 
Not only is this tree productive of one of the most | 
luscious and healthful fruits grown, but in 1t8 season | 
it mey be seen with its spreading boughs weighted 
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down with a prolific crop that would astonish those 
who raise it in this country under glass or in the 
open air. Figs are never so enjoyable as when 
partaken of fresh plucked from the parent tree, al- 
though, of course, from necessity, those from the 
East only reach us in their preserved or dried con- 
dition. Green figs—by which I mean fresh gathered 
figs—are only to be had for a few weeks each sea- 
gon, and are mostly grown in the Ohannel Islands, 
Guernsey also paying special attention to their culture, 
whilst around Worthing, on the South Coast, they 
are also raised in quantity. A few from the South 
of France and Spain reach the English markets in 
small flat wooden boxes, holding as a rule from nine 
to fifteen fruits each, aud are, when sound, very sweet 
and enjoyable. 

To the food reformer figs are invaluable, inasmuch 
as they are full of medicinal virtues, and so nutritious 
as to enable people to live well upon them for 
months when eaten with dry bread. I have made 
many a delicious meal off them, with nothing else 
than a piece of bread and a raw apple or two, 
and always found myself in the best health, strength, 
aud spirits in consequence. An old physician, writ- 
ing a hundred and fifty years ago, says, ‘“ Not 
only are figs nourishiog, but they quench thrist, 
are good against the stone, resist poison, and agree 
with any age or constitution, and are prizeless us a 
medicine and food.” 

Smyrna sends us a tremendous quantity of this 
popular iruit. The cultivators simply gather the figs 
when ripe, scatter them round the trees, and allow 
them to dry in the sun, when they ere ready for ex- 
portation; and when we remember that in one year, 
lately, Smyrna exported 21,600,000 pounds weight of 
this fruit alone, it will be seen that this crop is an im- 
portant one with the natives. 

The culture of the fig is simple, and may easily be 
made to become a profitable industry. Tho productions 
of the forcing house and those raised uoder the shelter 
of wall, and otherwise in the open air, always—whin 
well grown—meet a ready demand at profitable rates. 
Two kinds are grown—the white and the black—and 
although the former are certainly far sweeter than 
the latter, yet they are not so popular with the public, 
presumably on account of their size—the black being 
twice as large, at least, and of better appearance. 
Both kinds are very prolific even in this country, and 
in the Chanvel Islands I know of one tree from which 
is produced, season after season, extraordinary crops. 
In Florida and California especially, they are laying 
down thousands of trees in consequence of the success 
which has already attended their culture there. 

The cultivators plant them at the rate of one huadred 
trees to the acre, from which, when full grown, they 
obtain over two bushels of fruit from eich tree. The 
supply is not equal to the demand, and, in conse- 
quence, they realise at the rate of £40 nett per acre 
from same, and at this price it pays the growers 
exceedingly well, and more 60 when we remember 
that one man can manage ten acres of such fruit 
easily, except during the picking season, when extra 
help 18 necessary. Very few fruit trees require so 
little care or attention, and v.ry few. can be said to 
pay better. It should be well known, especially after 
the good work, that has been done through the powerful 
influence or The Weekly Times and Echo, that bene- 
ficial results must, and always do, followin a remarkable 
manner the free use—especially in the spring—ofifruit 
as food, [ : 

Fruit is in itself a perfect food: when fully ripe 
and, usedin conjunction with other things, it willbe 
found, that we shall be less’ liable to suffer from gout 
gallstones, and kindred affections. f 

Next to the destructive uee—or, rather, abuse—of 
drags, more sickness and disease is caused by the-use 
of improper \food than from any other cause. Man 
violates the laws of life andisuffers in consequence; 
but if we regulate our habits, our diet, aud our life, 
and take into. the system, with other things, « plenteous 
supply of citric, acetic, and: malic acids, through the 
medium of fresh, ripe fruit, we shall find that we 
aré not only enabled to secure good health, but pro- 
long life, Sampson Moaa@an. 
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TEA IN AMERICA. 


New York, May 25th.—An investigation in this city 
has shown that the warning to American tea drinkers, 
sounded by United States Oonsul Orowell, stationed 
at Amoy, a8 to the shipment from Ohina to this 
country of much worthless trash, has an excellent 
basis. Nothwithstanding salaried Federal tea inspectors 
a vast quantity of such stuff has been admitted here, 
and is selling at 15 cents per pound. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser comes out 
today with an interesting article on the New York 
Tea Trade. It observes:—‘ Whilstall kinds of tea are 
drunk in the United States the consumption of par- 
ticular descriptions would seem to follow certain 
parallels of latitude. Thus a line drawn from Albany, 
New York, westward, would indicate in the regions 
north of it the area in which Japans are chiefly 
consumed, this area inoluding Ohio and Michigan. 
In Ohinese teas the chief domestic trade is in Oolongs, 
but, judged by a series of years, Japans appear to be 
steadily gaining ground. The higher classes of Oon- 
gou are favoured by the aristocracy of this city, many 
of whose members, it may be assumed, acquired a taste 
for it, and appreciation of its sedative -properties 
during summerings in England ; but the large mass 
of tea drinkers throughout the country prefer teas 
Japans, and mixed with 
their more stringent and excitable qualities. A mo- 
derate export business is carried en from New York 
to Mexico and elsewhere, these teas being consumed 
mainly by foreign residents, ‘The consumption of tea 
in the United States is extremely moderate, the yearly 
cousumption being at the average rate of one and a- 
half pound per head.—Cor., L. and C. Express. 


id 
HILL-COUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 


GOOD PLANTING SEASON—-PRICE OF TEA SEED—DE- 
MAND FOR PEPPER CUTTINGS AND CULTIVATION ON 
AN EXTENSIVE SCALE—PUSHING OF TEA AMONG 
NATIVES. 

24th June 1889. 

So far this season has been a good planting one, and 
the results are likely to be favourable. Those who are 
putting out tea say very little regarding it, and 
they go about their work witha lack of enthusiasm. 
There is more energy displayed by the men who 
have seed to sell, and it is interesting to notice how 
well the advertised price keeps up. If there is one 
thing a planter hates more than another, it is a fal- 
ling market, and he never agrees to lower his price 
with a good grace. Still even the advertised prices 
for seed are creeping down, while the quality of the 
seed, if anything, is improving. 

Pepper cuttings are being put out here and there, 
and in some cases on rather a large scale. Those 
who have pepper in bearing tell me that they are 
quite satisfied with the price which the local de- 
mand alone allows them. By-and-bye this local 
demand will be overtaken, and in time, we. will 
overtake the world’s consumption, with—shall I say 
the usual results ? 

There seems a demand fordust, congou and:red 
leaf. among. the: natives here and elsewhere, judging 
from:the applicants'who are prepared to buy. One 
man told me he sent’ it'to’ Southérn India for sale 
in the bazaar. ‘hen, another had Jaffna asa field 
to workin. ‘The Jatina man retails his chest by the 
brew : a cent or two are charged for enough to make 
a strong cup of tea in the morning, and it will pay 
handsomely at that, 

It. is, pleasing, to, hear.of, new. markets, being 
opened. anywhere! Certainly jif, the,millions.in the 
plains of the Carnatic woula take to.tea-drinking— 
and get their produce from Ceylon, we are in a 
position: to' supply it. Would: it not be a good 
thing. for the, Tea Fund to engage the services of 
Mr. Borron. for a orusade there in favour of the 

atives drinking tea ? 
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Lectures might be delivered in populous village 
centres, elementary at first, confined say to the 
marked advantages to digestion of drinking hot 
water, with tea in it. I believe in the long run 
this would’ pay no better than selling it to our 
coolies, to which I don’t think any of us take at all 
kindly. PrEpPERCORN. 


ee 


FUTURE OF CINNAMON: 
NEED OF SUPPRESSING CHIPS. 


We can do no more in view of the late hour at 
which his letter reaches us, than call attention to 
the important communication in which Mr. Jardine 
of Negombo deals with the above subject. The letter 
has been written, we believe, very much at our sug- 
gestion and from his long experience and position 
as manager of perhaps the leading cinnamon 
plantation in the island, there is probably no one 
more capable of advising his brother planters to 
apply a remedy for the low prices of their staple. 
Proprietors—native gentlemen especially—will only 
have themselves to blame, if they decline to adopt 
and follow Mr. Jardine’s advice, should the recent 
unprofitable state of the market be continued and 
even intensified, by the further shipment of “chips.” 
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GHMMING AS. NOW CARRIED ON _ IN 
SABARAGAMUWA. 


EXTENSIVE GEMMING OPERATIONS AT RAKWANA— 
ABANDONED COFFEE LAND TURNED INTO GEMPITS 
—OPERATIONS SUSPENDED ON THE EVERTON ESTATE 
—BOWITIYATENNA ‘A SCENE OF LIFE AND HAPPI- 
NESS—ABOUT 1,000 SINHALESE AND MOORS AT WORK 
—THEIR ‘MODUS OPERANDI’—THE NATIVES PREFER 
TO PAY THE OWNER OF THE LAND ONE-FIFTH THE 
SHARE OF THE PROCEEDS—DISHONEST GEM-MINERS 
—THE FIND OF A VALUABLE SAPPHIRE BY A RANG- 
WELLETANNE ESTATE GOOLY WOMAN—A EUROPEAN 
GEMMING COMPANY OUGHT TO BE FLOATED WITH 
MODERN APPLiANCES—A | PENNILESS CARPENTER 
TURNED OUT A RICH MAN FROM THE BOWITIYA- 
TENNA GEM PITS—ILLICIT GEMMING ON CROWN 
LANDS—GEM STRATA TO BE FOUND AT CERTAIN 
PLACES’ IN SABARAGAMUWA—THE NATIVES GEM 
THEIR’ OWN ‘LANDS—A COMPANY OUGHT TO BE 
STARTED BY MESSRS. SYMONS AND SHAND FOR 
GEMMING ON EVERTON “AND RANGWELLETENNE— 
WELL WORTH A COMPANY WORKING WITH DREDGERS 
IN THE KELANIGANGA AND KALUGANGA—REFUSAL 
OF ALLEGED OFFERS TO GOVERNMENT BY THE 
ROTHSCHILDS AND OTHERS. ves 

Sabaragamuwa, 22nd June 1889. 

When ‘on a recent visit to: Rakwana'I was aston- 
ished at the extensive gemming which is’ carried on 
by. natives, and agreeably surprised to sée the enter- 
prise exhibited by some of the miners who have 
systematically carried; on \operations for years past. 
As you have been publishing a good deal about gem- 
ming lately my observations during an. bour’s visit to 
the mines at Bowitiyatenna may not be without 
interest. 

A walk of four miles from the town of Rakwana 
by the Kukulu Korale bridle road brought us to the 
top of Everton Gap, where the land (abandoned 
coffee) was pericc ly riddled by gempits, both on 
Everton estate ou the one side and Bowitiatenna on 
the other. Owing to the gentleman who was looking 
after the proprietor’s interests on the former (Everton) 
property, having left the district and no one being 
authorized to receive the rent from the gemmers, all 
operations have been suspended, leaving the remains 
of a small village of tumble-down khadjan huts, &c. 
On the latter, however, a scene of lite, happiness, 
prosperity, and plenty of the good things of this life 


Europeans. 


presents itself. Scattered about over an area of about 
50 acres of abandoned coffee there must be at least 
one thousand miners at work, mostly of Sinhalese 
and Moorish castes, fine, muscular, robust-looking fel- 
lows who by repute are the worst characters the 
Western Province can produce. There is a good thatched 
shed erected over the mouth of each shaft, which looked 
like a dwelling-house till we got inside, where we found 
a shaft 16 fathoms—96 feet—deep, regularly built all 
the way to the bottom with a framework of jungle wall- 
plating which supported a lining of 18 by 1 in. planking 
all round the sides which measured at the top 12 by 
6 feet narrowing towards the bottom. There is also 
a line of beams from the t>» to the bottom sepa- 
rating the shaft into two squures of 6 by 6 feet each, 
on both sides of which, set on a strong framework 
of timber, there is a winch, a plain wooden one with 
a handle fixed on at each end, with two men work- 
ing it. A heavy coir rope about 3 inches in dia- 
meter was bringing up the water barrel on the one 
side and sending down an empty one on the other. 
On the other winch the same performance goes on 
taking up earth, I could see the water glittering at 
the bottom, and was quite surprised when told that 
a Man was coming up in the barrel. Sure enough 
out he popped. I was told that no less than 20 
men were in the pit at the time of our visit, and 
that their work would be over at 6 p.m. when 
a second relief would go down, making an aver- 
age daily outturn on the checkroll of 40 men at a 
cost of about R600 per month in the one pit. If 
stone or rock was met with it was blasted out till the 
present depth was reached. Upon inquiryas to what the 
20 men were who were said to be inthe pit, were doing, 
I was informed here and there all over the place, tunnel- 
ing in different directions, looking for the “illian,” which 
I was informed had just been struck by some of the 
men of one party. I would not believe this till con- 
vinced by the man shouting at the top ofthe shaft to 
those below fora reply, which was freely responded to 
in different directions. It appears the gravel varies in 
thickness from three to seven feet, and sometimes two 
gravels are found, the second about 20or 30 feet be- 
low the first, and much richer in precious stones of a 
far superior quality. ‘‘ But where is the difficulty in 
always finding and working the second illian?”” I asked, 
and was told ‘“ Water, water, is ourenemy-” We cannot 
keep it down when below 120 feet or when we get to 
the level of the stream,”—pointing to it below. We 
were then shown a tunnel into the side of the hill be- 
low, made for the purpose of allowing a free draught of 
air into the mine, where work goes on night and day 
with lamplight. Another contrivance worthy of notice 
is thespouting for taking down the ‘“‘illian’” to the 
stream to be washed. 

The owner of the land, Dr, Fernando, Mr. O. H. 
De Soysa’s son-in-law, is paid a rental of 1-5th share 
of the proceeds from the sale of the gems found. This 
mode of rental is preferred by all natives because 
it is more profitable than accepting R10 per man 
per month, as is done on the adjoining property 
of Everton. Europeans cannot afford the time to 
look after their share of the gems: at all events 
the superintendent of Aberfoyle estate, who had plenty 
to do to look after his tea work, could hardly be 
expected to, do.so when he lives about 10 miles away; 
so I presume Mr. C. E. H. Symons finds it pays him 
well enough to accept the above rent instead of running 
the risk of having the gems stolen, and perhaps be 
charged with causing the death of a good many miners 
from| constipation (!) through their (swallowing the 
gems. wholesale, as is usually done when they work for 
So that itis not to be wondered at one or 
two--gentlemen who tried pits got little or nothing 
of any value. I have heard of several natives who 


‘have enriched themselves at the expense vf planters in 


Rakwana. The temptation to steal a good gem is so 
great, and the devices adopted for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the intentions are so well performed, that the 
native gemmers themselves findit an impossibility to 
prevent thefts, which are constantly coming to light 
after the gem has been sold—probably at 4 of its value 
and the thief disappeared, ~ , 


It would not be out of place here to mention the 
find of a valuable sapphire on Rangwelletenne estate 
by a cooly woman near the mouth of an old gempit. 
Mr. Oarry; the energetic superintendent, hearing of the 
find, proceeded to the lines forthwith and challenged 
the old woman to produce the gem to which request, 
of course a pointblank denial of the find was 
vouched for in the most emphatic and solemn 
manner, with an expression of innocence which only 
an oriental can command. Mr. Carry was too familiar 
with the native character to be baffled, so he 
set to work to search, and brought to light 
one of the most perfect sapphires ever pro- 
duced, about the sizeof a walnut, without a single 
flaw, round, and of a most exquisite blue. The gem 
was handed over to the landowner, Mr. Shand, who 
presented Mr. Oarry with a handsome santosam, 
and the cooly woman with R50. The gem is valued 
at from 400 to 500 rupees, but in my opinion it is 
worth much more. [It was sold for R500, and the 
proceeds were devoted to gemming.—Hb. | 

Mr. O. Shand’s property, Bowitiatenna, and the 
adjoining one Everton are teeming with wealth, 
which only wants Kuropean interference and capital to 
disclose. On both properties a stratum of gravel 
was discovered and profitably worked—at least on Ever- 
ton—for the past quarter of a century, varying from 
1 to 7 feet, which ought to be followed up wherever 
it goes, and when it is lost (as it sometimes happens) 
new shafts ought to be sunk, as the natives do, or 
boring operations resorted to till found. As to its 
paying a company, there cannot exist adoubt, if the 
concern is supervised by Huropeaus, with all the 
modern appliances for mining. Goodness knows to 
what depth or how many strata of gem-yielding 
gravel may be discovered, so that it may well be 
wondered why European capitalists have never tried 
gemming in Ceylon. 

It ig all nonsense about finding the matrix. It is 
not required. The “illian” is well-known to yield hand- 
some profits if followed. Even by the primitive and 
laborious method carried on by natives without any 
machinery, they, atleast those who have had the 
perseverance to follow up gemming, have all made 
fortunes, attaine! a good position by their wealth, 
and much landed property, instances of which I 
shall give by-and-bye. 

Meantime I shall just mention the owner of the 
two pits we visited at Bowitiyatenna named Andris 
Silva alias Tambi Sinho, who little more than two 
years ago was working at his trade as a carpenter, 
and has now amassed considerable wealth, owns 
horses and carriages, houses and lands, and tea 
estates, and is now showing many other visible signs of 
affluence and prosperity, which is well-known to be the 
proceeds of the systematic gemming he has carried on 
for the past two years without intermission. Itis also 
well-known that he was almost penniless two years ago ; 
but can now afford to spend R4,000 to Rd,000 to get 
at the ‘illian” in two pits, which, by-the-bye, has 
only just been hit in one of them, When asked by 
me why he risked so much money on the mere chance of 
Striking it, he said: ‘“‘I am sure to find the gem- 
yielding: gravel somewhere, and when I do I know 
it will repay all my expenditure and leave a hand- 
some profit.” So the man evidently knows what he 
is about, and his enterprise and pluck ought to be 
conclusive and positive evidence of “ Will it pay ?” 
From inquiring as to whether the matrix had been 
seen by any of the gemmers, I was answered inthe 
distinct negative ; bnt they said (which has also come 
uuder my (1 ubse:vation) that blue, rose-coloured, 
yellow and red quartz has been often met with, also 
rocks studded with garnets and other coloured mi- 
nerals, which aru so soft that they are called gems 
or immature gems by the natives, but do not approach 
anything like the hardness of a precious stone. Their 
belief is that no exposed matrix exists in the 
island, but they say it may be found much be- 
low the depth of any existing gempit. In support 
of the non-existence of a matrix they said the 
natives would have found it, aud pointing to 
the top of some precipitous rocks just above 
In & piece of Government forest named Hangapangella 


they said: “Some hundreds of men have gemmed all over 
that jungle, and do you think they would not have found 
it, if it existed?” “No: they said” that jungle has been 
searched high and Jow, under the roots of trees till a 
number of them have fallen down, by the removal of the 
“i]lian” and in every stream, under boulders, in small 
cavities, holes in the rocks, and in fact everywhere, 
till great damage has been done, necessitating the arrest 
and prosecution of many, but all attempts to stop it have 
failed, and unless a watchman is put on by Government 
or licences granted, illicit gemming will continue on 
all Grown lands.” Anyone who travels up or down 
the Rakwana road cannot help observing the parties 
of lowcountry Sinhalese and Moormen going up and 
down, with their bundles on their backs. If asked 
“’ Where are you going or coming from?” the reply is 
“The gem diggings.” 


Now all the Sabaragamuwa land does not, as might 
be imagined, contain the gem strata, but they are to be 
found at certain places. Many pits have been sunk by 
men ignorant of what they were about in unproduc- 
tive places—of course to their loss and disgust. Where 
gems are to be found there is a peculiarity noticeable 
about the soil, quite visible on the surface, which does 
not require a scientific man to see or prospect upon and 
is recognized by all prospecting natives as a sure 
sign of success. Anyone would suppose in rich gem- 
yielding Sabaragamuwa that the native would acquire 
wealth. Butno: he will sally forth on the wettest 
day to the jungle and commence searching and digging 
with an alavangu till a few baskets of “illian” have been 
collected, then wash it out in the streams, proceeds of 
which he carefully conceals in his loin-cloth and 
takes to town; or should a Moor’ merchant 
be in any near village, off he goes to him 
and sells it, obtaining enough money to _ keep 
him for the time being. So, why should he 
work, cultivating his paddy field, which lies fallow 
from year’s end to year’s end? Itis no wonder they 
are cheeky and independent. The natives gem on 
their own lands, which are known to contain the 
“jillian,” but never more than enough to fill their 
stomachs, for they have no ambition beyond their 
daily wants, so that their spathy will always keep 
them poor. There are exceptions, of course, and those 
few who have kept on gemming are well-known to be 
wealthy. It would be worth while to ascertain the 
number of licenc:s issued to gemmers during the 
last 5 years, and also the value of precious stones 
sent through the Post Office to different countries, 
leaving alone what is sold to passengers at Colombo and 
Galle, to try and arrive at the approximate value of 
gems produced in Ceylon and the number of men who 
have laboured for the same. I can pretty nearly esti- 
mate the amount of labour that has been employed on 
private lands. Of course illicit gemming must be only 
guessed at. 


A company surely ought to be started by Messrs. 
Symons and Shand for gemming on Everton and 
Rangwelletenne, where no prospecting is required. 
They have only got to jump into an old abandoned pit 
and begin where the natives have been compelled to 
stop owing to the water becoming master of the posi- 
tion, but for no other reason. It is to be hoped also that 
some of ourrivers—say the Kelani or Kaluganga or 
both—will see a company at work with dredging 
to raise the whole of the gravel within their length 


and breadth, and washing machinery with 
a sieve-like motion to clear as soon as the 
S.-W. monsoon raiis cease, for it is a ‘recog- 
nized fact that t ose rivers’ beds’ strate contain 


purer and more valuable gems than any land in the 
country. But no licences are issued to natives for 
gemming in them for various reasons, which 
would not interfere with a Huropean company, to 
whom the Government could have no objections to 
grant the right to gem the whole river from the 
source to the sea beach. Inquiries have been made 
for gemming land in Sabaragarmuwa for a company, 
and only very recently one of the members of the 
Rothschild family offered Goverment one million 
pounds sterling for the right to gem all the Crown 
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lands in this province, which was refused.* So look 
alive ye speculators and millionaires; the first in the 
field will doubtless secure the most promising and 
richest gemming land and water, which I calculate 
would keep several companies at work for years to 
come. 

The Gem Notary Assena Marikar, who has 
exhausted his Veralupe pits, near the 55th 
milepost from Oolombo, offered Government R10,000 
for the land covered by the road and _ pro- 
mised to make a new one for nothing to be able 
to gem the land under the road. But his offer was 
refused. Surely this enterprising miner who has been 
at work for the past quarter of a century knows what 
is under this 30 yards of road or he wouldn’t offer 
such a handsome price for it. Moreanon about the 
Gem Notary. I must close for the present. 


es 
MANUFACTURE OF GREEN AND FANCY 
TEAS. 


The following extract from Mr. E. J. Brace’s 
“ Essay on Tea Cultivation’ cannot fail to be useful 
at this time to many Ceylon Tea Planters. The 
essay is now out of print. 

We now come to the manufacture of Green Teas. Rich 
strong green teas have of late been realizing extreme 
prices in the London market, in many cases averaging 
more than 3s per lb. all round. As the supply must for 
some years at any rate be extremely limited, we may 
safely conclude that these rates willbe maintained for 
some yearstocome- The chief drawbacks to their 
manufacture are that they require more labour—closer 
supervision, and in no case are likely even in small 
quantities to find purchasers in this country. Their 
advantage on the other hand is that in dull and nasty 
weather, when the sunshine fails us for withering our 
leaf for black tea manufacture, it can at once be mani- 
pulated for green tea. The planter will therefore in 
any case do well to have a sufficient number of green 
tea pans in his factory ; and to have his staff so trained 
as to be able to turn out equally well either class of tea. 

With regard to the setting up of the pans, some lay 
them in the masonry horizontally : others, ata slight 
incline. For my own partI prefer to lay them at an 
angle of about 30°. It is then easier to empty the pans 
of leaf. To lessen the risk of burning, add leaves here 
and there, and in the final process of bringingout the 
colour at a high temperature, the workmen will find 
tossing the tea easier work for their hands, and in con- 
sequence do so more carefully. 

As I have before remarked, the leaf intended to be 
made into green tea is not withered in the sun, in fact 
the manufacturing process may be commenced directly 
the leaf is brought into the factory. Previous to com- 
mencing manufacture, the pans have, I conclude, been 
fired up toa moderate heat, but not hot enough to 
cause the leafto crackle violently so soon as it touches 
the pan. One manwili be required for every eight or 
ten men employed in rolling to warm the leaf previous 
to its manipulation. The quantity of leaf that I usually 
allow to each pan to be worked off at one time is from 
twenty to thirty pounds. This amount having been 
weighed out, the head tea-maker takes up enough leaf 
to make up a double handful for each of the. men roll- 
ing, and pans it at a gentle. heatforabout five minutes, 
of untilit is perfectly warm,softand flaccid. The mass 
is then swept out of the pan.intoa basket, and thrown 
out from thig.on to the rolling table. It,is,immediately 
taken possession of\by,the rollers, who set to, work at 
once. 


— Se 
* There appears no doubt or hesitation im the “mind, of ;, 
our correspondent about this statement, but. we hardly, 


believe it possible. However, it will be easy to settle. the 


matter by a question in Council as soon as the Legislative 
Council reassembles. As regards search for the “ matrix,” 
we submit the probability that whole ranges of gem-bearing: 


hills have been worn down by the effects of the tropical 
heat and rain, have collapsed in fact, matrix and all, into, 


alluvium, In, connection with some. of-the richest alluvial | 


gold diggings in Australia, all search for a “matrix”? was 
in vain. We suspect that deep digging will reveal more 
gems than any possible blasting of overground rocks,— 


ED, 


In rolling green tea a considerably greater amount of 
pressure may be brought to bear upon the leaf than in 
the case of leaf for black tea, and the matter of the leaf 
being a little broken does not signify much so long as it 
is not really cut to pieces aud leaves a fine close twist 
allround. This can only be done by frequently breaking 
up the balls during this process. When the leaf has 
been rolled for from five to ten minutes, each roller 
should take his allowance up off the tableand compress 
it into a ball between his two hands, squeezing as much 
juice as he possibly can out of it. When thishas been 
done, the leaf should be broken up thoroughly and 
spread out very thin ona table or mat. The latter 
point is of the greatest importance, as any slight heat- 
ing of the leaf would cause fermentation to commence, 
and a dark colour would be communicated to the liquor 
after infusion. 

So soon as the first batch of leaf has received one 
roll, a second is brought from the pan, and the process 
repeated until the whole amount of twenty or thirty 
pounds has been similarly treated. The wholeis then 
fired upagain for from ten to fifteen minutes and 
then brought back again to receive a second 
roll. This should occupy about four or five min- 
utes, and the leaf should then be again compressed 
between the hands and any remaining juice freely 
expressed. If, however, the first ro]l has been pro- 
perly conducted, little or no juice will be seen to ex- 
ude from the balls. The latter are then broken up agai: , 
returned to the pans and the final drying off commen- 
ces. The temperature of the pans may now be raised 
considerably, but notto any excessive heat, until nearly 
all the juice contained in the leaf has been evaporated, 
and the latter has assumed a greyish black colour. The 
leaf will turn very dark as it dries, but the colour will 
be brought out all right afterwards. When the leaf 
seems fairly dry and assuming agreyish tint, the pan 
should be made as hot as the workman’s hand caa 
bear it. Two men should now beset to each pan, and 
the leaf whirled round and round as rapidly as possi- 
ble, not a single particle being allowed to remain sta- 
tionary at the bottom of the pan fora second, or burn- 
ing will result. Itis on this final process that the 
“ colour” depends, and until the men have become ex- 
pert at it, and their hands hardened, it is very difficult 
to get them, without direct supervision, to raise the 
pans to the proper temperature. The men should re- 
lieve one another every half minute or so, until bloom 
has come out, which may be ascertained by picking a 
handful out of the mass and holding it up to the light. 
As the tea cools the bloom willbe more strongly de- 
veloped. 

The colour to aim at is a bright, pearly Freach grey; 
and if the planter has never seen a really first-class 
green tea turned out, he should procure a sample from 
a broker, and keep it carefully as a guide. When re- 
moved from the pans the tea may be partially cooled, 
and then thrown into an air-tight bin. Itis of far 
more importance to keep green tea free from dam 
than with black; it will absorb the slightest quantity 
of moisture, and the bloom will be lost, probably beyond 
all hope of recovery, by another firing. The planter 
should therefore ascertain carefully that the linings of 
his bins are free from holes and cracks, and that the lids 
fit close: otherwise green tea cannet be kept safely for 
any length of time, ye 

The: time taken in turning out) a. batch: of, green 
tea will occupy from two: fo- three. hours. Ii-have 
done io ‘the-former time, but.then:I superintended 
the work myself the whole time. When the manu- 
facture is left to one’s subordinates, ‘it is: better: to 


allow a little more time. and run less risk of the: 


tea being spoiled. An: even, steady heat up tovthe 
time of commencing to bring out the colour is the 
great point toaim at. If you hear your half-dried leaf 
hissing and crackling allover, have it out into cooler 
pan at once. 

The tasting of green tea is conducted in. precisely 
the same manner as that. of black, but very different 


results are looked for. The liquor should be a pale. 


primrose straw colour, avd the flavour: full, strong, 
and very pungent. The outturn of the leaf should 
be q bright pea-green, If the liquor be at all dark 
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we may rest assured that some leaves have been al- 
lowed to tak» colour in the rolling or drying process; 


and tbe colour of the outturn will tell the tale by, 


showing a few discoloured leaves here and there. The 
finer leaf will invariably be found stronger than the 
coarser, and the flavour of the former will be far 
superior. I cannot say from my own experience that 
the tasting of green teais a pleasanttask: it takes 
one a long time to get over the bitter acrid flavour 
they possess, and many will never get to like it. How- 
ever, when green teas have to be made for the home 
market they must be tasted every day in order to en- 
sure the evenness of quality of the whole break. The 
increase in price which they command and the faci- 
lity with which they may be turned out even in the 
worst weather must serve to reconcile the planter to 
their unpleasant flavour. 

I now have to make afewbrief remarks on Fancy 
Teas. The first that I shall deal with is what used to be 
classed at Genuine Flowery Pekoe. This consists, ex- 
clusively, of the tender, convolute bud at the end of 
the shoot, picked by itself. It is withered slightly in 
the sun, but not rolled, and dried off gradually, rather, 
weather permitting, by sun, than by fire heat. To 
command the highest price, it should be scented ; and 
then has realized, and may again realize, from 10s to 
15s per lb. If, however, the planter takes into con- 
sideration the immense cost of picking these the fine 
buds separately, the extreme care required through- 
out, the whole cost of manufacture, the trouble of 
setting, packing in small boxes, the loss to his 
other teas by the absence of the fine Pekoe tips, 
and the very uncertain state of the market for such 
a purely fancy article, he will take my advice and 
leave it alone. 

A more useful fancy tea is, where the bud, first 
leaf, and, when tender, the second leaf, also, are 
picked together and so manufactured. This leaf is 
then slightly and carefully withered, lightly rolled, 
but the utmost care taken to secure an even, close 
twist and curl, It is not fermented beyond 
such partial colouring as it may requirein the trays, 
and is dried off ata rather less heat than ordinary 
black tea. The great object is to bring out the Pekoe 
tips as near an approach to white as possible. It 
will then class as Finest Flowery Pekoe, and, if well 
scented, will realize from 4s to 6s perlb, This tea 
too should be sent home in small boxes containing 
from 18 to 201b. each. It is really a compromise be- 
tween a black and a green tea, and scenting is al- 
most a necessity in order to command a high price. 
It would not find a marketin thiscountry, and from 
the trouble attendant on its manufacture is hardly 
worthy of much attention at the planter’s hands. 

> 

Garnets have gone up so much in the market 
lately owing to failure or exhaustion of the mines 
hitherto yielding this gem, that experts are being 
sent to report on all localities which are said to 
be garnetiferous. Mysore is known to produce 
garnets in abundance, but whether the gems are 
of any worth has not been ascertained. Mr. A. 
Streeter visits Sucklaspore, in the Hassan district, 
shortly to report on the garnets of that locality. 
—Indian Agriculturist. 

OnyrrAn Tea Factortrs.—A London tea firm 
makes the following inquiry and suggestion to a 
Colombo house :— 

‘““'We suppose interests are too conflicting to allow 
of an arrangement by which 10 or 15 contiguous 
estates should erect one common factory, with a 
machine capable of bulking 10,000 Ib. at one operation. 
Pool the produce of the estates and divide the pro- 
ceeds of account sales in proportion to quantity of 
green leaf sent in. This would give us large bulks of 
100 to 200 half-chests to deal with. Now that the 
whole island averages 9d there is more possibillty of 
combination than before. Messrs. Rucker & Ben- 
craft suggested this in their circular of December 3rd, 
1885, and we suppose that since then 50 factories 
have been erected where 10 would have sufficed and 
saved vast outlay.” 


HicHEST GincuonA ANALYSES: JAVA AND 
Oryton.—We mentioned the other day that crown 


| chips from Alnwick estate had analysed in large 


quantity up to 6:73 and renewed crown shavings 
to 7:40 per cent sulphate of quinine. In contrast 
with this, it may be well to mention that the 
highest analysis of Java estate bark in 1888— 
doubtless Ledger bark—was 9°42 per cent of quinine 
sulphate. 


Tonacco.—We learn that Mr. Dickson’s 
London Company is not likely to go in for culti- 
vation, but for the establishment of depots dotted 
all over the country where the green leat can be 
bought up and despatched, we suppose, to the 
central curing establishment in Colombo. The price 
to be given for the green leaf is stated tobe 25 
cents per Ib. Meantime, Mr. Vollar is reported to 
be opening for tobacco near Katugastota, on 
account, no doubt, of the local Company. 


Sat As FERTILIZER FOR GRAss.—Grass in our climate 
is much injured by droughts, and salt is one of the best 
absorbents of moisture. A dressing applied in Spring to 
grass land will help to keep it cool and moist through 
the growing season, and benefit thus if in no other way. 
But salt is also a solvent, and enables grass roots to avail 
themselves of soil fertility, that without it would be 
locked up and out of reach, By developing other 
mineral fertility a dressing of salt will make herbage 
grown by its aid more palatable and nutritious. If 
it can be evenly distributed, as it can be by sifting 
out smail lumps, and putting on with a drill, 150 to 
200 pounds per acre will be none too much. The 
common practice is to sow some salt with the grain 
crop with which grass seed is sown. On an old 
meadow the drill may be loaded with salt, and its 
teeth allowed to scratch the surface as the salt is 
distributed, thus doing two jobs at one operation.— 
American Cultivator. 


S1ix Inpustry oF GREECE.—After having experienced 
a period of great prosperity, the silk industry in 
Greece, says the Journal de la Chamber de Commerce 
de Constantinople, is now in a depressed condition. 
The production of cocoons, which in 1855 amounted 
to between 1,200,000 and 1,400,000 kilogrammes, fell 
in the period comprised between 1870 and 1880 to 
about 500,000 kiiogrammes. Siuce the year 1884, this 
quantity has still further decreased, and the produc- 
tion, which is centred in the south of the Peloponnesus, 
in Messenenia and Laconia, did not exceed 200,000 
kilogrammes of cocoons, that is to say a yield in silk 
of about 18,000 kilogrammes, of which about 10,000 
kilogrammes are exported. This diminution must be 
attributed to the disease of the silkworms and to the 
low price of cocoons. Almost all the cocoous and 
silks from Greece are shipped to Marseliles, and 
Calamata is the principal port for shipment.—/owrnal 
of the Society of Arts. 


Ot oF SassaFRas.~-The manufacture of the oil of 
sassafras is becoming an important industry in some 
parts of the American, especially in the Southern 
States, where this tree is common. Only the roots 
are used; they are chopped up into small pieces by a 
machine constructed for the purpose, the oil being 
then distilled from the chips by the aid of steam. 
About one gallon of the oil, weighing nine pounds, 
is obtained from one thousand pounds of the chips. The 
uses for which the oil of sassafras can be employed 
are numerous and varied. It isa favourite perfume 
for soaps and candies; it is used as a solvent for 
different gums, and as a liniment. It is also very 
largely employed in the manufacture of several popular 
proprietary medicines. The importance of this industry 
may be expected to increase rather than diminish, as 
the sassafras and the persimmon are the two trees 
which are spreading most rapidly over the old and 
abandoned fields throughout the Southern States out- 
side of the pine belt proper; and, at present prices, 
good wages can be made digging out the roots,— 
Garden, 
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TimBEeR DisEAsEs.—At the Royal Society conversazione, 
held on May 8, among the curiosities exhibited, 
were, says JWVature, various parasitic fungi, by Prof. 
H. Marshall Ward. These specimens included: 
piece of deal with grey mycelium of Merulius 
lacrymans, causing the common “dry rot” of timber ; 
and a similar piece of timber attacked by the white 
mycelium of Polyporus vaporarius, another and quite 
different fungus, which produces a form of “dry rot ;” 
portion of Pine-stem infected with Peridermium pint, 
the Acidium form of Coleosporium  senecionis—the 
other form of this parasite is found on various species 
of Groundsel (it does much damage to the Pines in 
some forests, producing so-called “‘cankers” as dis- 
astrous as those ofthe ‘‘ Larch disease’’); specimen 
of Wheat infested by Ustilago carbo (U.segetum), 
showing the destruction of the ears by the fungus, 
the black spores of which completely occupy the in- 
terior of the grain; specimen of grass attacked by 
Epichle typhina, « destructive ascomycetous fungus 
which infests the flowering shoots of pasture grasses; 
culture specimens of Sclerotia developed from species 
of Botrytis, which destroy certain garden plants. 
Microse pic preparations of these were also exhibited. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Dyes In ‘‘ Kew Buurerin.’-—The May number con- 
tains an account of the yellow-flowered Delphinium Zalil, 
the flowers of which are used for dyeing silk, and which 
has already been noted in these columns. A report 
on Tasmanian timber follows, showing that many of 
them have great value for constructional purposes. 
Among food curiosities may be mentioned Lily flow- 
ers; no smaller quantity than 7,000,000 lb. are ex- 
ported from Chiu Kiang. The species employed are 
Lilium bulbiferum and Hemerocallis graminea, the 
dried flowers of which are employed for flavouring 
soup. The bulbs of Lilium cordifolium are also 
used for the starch that they contain. P’u-érh Tea, 
used in Yun Nan, South-west China, consists of the 
leaves of a shrub which cannot, for want of adequate 
material, be accurately identified, but which is sup- 
posed to be the Assam Tea plant. The Yam Bean 
(Pachyrhizus angulatus), a Central American legu- 
minous plant, is valuable for its edible pods, which 
form a good substitute for French Beans, and whose 
tuberous roots are also edible, and furnish starch. 
Lastly, a complete list of British and Colonial, gar- 
dens, with the names of their officers, is given. The 
Einburgh Botanic Garden is something more than 
a University garden, while we are afraid Glasgow is, 
or was till recently, something less.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

Mapras Tosacco.—Madras tobacco has already be- 
come well established in many parts of India. A 
very large quantity is annually exported to Burma, 
whence it is returned to India under the name of 
Burma cheroots, the wrappers alone consisting of Burma 
tobacco. To encourage the growth of the best sorts, 
the Madras Agri-Horticultural Society have for some 
years been in the habit of giving two silver medals 
annually for the best specimens of Dindigul and Lunka 
tobacco, but it has now been determined to increase 
the nnmber of such medals to four. These are to be 
given for the best cured Dindigul and Luuka tobacco, 
for the best cheroots and for the best pipe tobacco res- 
pectively, Each exhibit of tobacco is to contain not 
less than ten pounds of leaf, and each exhibit of 
cheroots is to consist of one hundred of five different 
shapes, or five hundred in all, and the exhibitor of 
cheroots is to state the price at which he is prepared 
to sell ten thousand of each shape. Hach exhibit of 
tobacco is to be of not less than twenty pounds ready 
for smoking. Oonsidering the great quantity of to- 
pacco which is grown in Bengal, and of which also 
large exports are made to Burma, it might be worth 
the consideration of our Agri-Horticultural Society 
whether they should not follow the example of the 
sister society and offer medals for the encouragement 


of the growth and manufacture of tobacco in this 
province.— Englishman. 
Forests oF OBNTRAL ArRicA.— ... From about 


3° N. to about 42 S., and between the Upper Congo 


on the west and the Jakes on the east, we have, 
says Mature, in commenting upon Mr. Stanley’s recent 
wonderful journey, virtually a great blank. It is the 
northern part of this blank which Mr. Stanley has 
enabled us to fillin.... One thing is clear, the expedi- 
tion passed through the northern section of what is 
probably the greatest forest regionin Atrica, extend- 
ing‘ from about 3° N. to 4° 8., and from about 23° to 
30° E.... The route, he tells us, was covered with 
creepers varying from % inch to 15 inches in thickness, 
swinging across the path in bowlines or loops, some- 
times matted and twisted together; also with a low, 
dense. brush occupying the sites of old clearings which 
bad to be carved through before a passage was possible. 
Where the clearings bad been abandoned for some 
years was found a young forest, the spaces between 
the trees choked with climbing plants and vegetable 
creepers. This had to be tunnelled through before an 
inch of progress could be made. Mr. Stanley’s 
description of the character and extent of this forest 
in his letter to Mr- Bruce is quite worth quoting :— 
“Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with rain; 
imagine this copse tobe a mere uudergrowth, nour- 
ished under the impenetrable shade of ancient trees, 
ranging from’ 100 to 180 feet high; Briers and Thorns 
abundant ; lazy creeks meandering through the depths 
of the jungle, and sometimes a deep affluent of a 
great river. Imagine this forest and jungle in all 
stages of decay and growth—old trees falling, leaning 
perilously over, fallen prostrate; ants and insects of 
all kinds, sizes, and colours murmuring around, monkeys 
and chimpanzees above, queer noises of birds and 
animals, crashes in the jungle as troops of elephants 
rush away; dwarfs with poisoned arrows securely 
hidden behind some buttress or in some dark recess ; 
strong brown-bodied aborigines with terribly sharp 
spears, standing poised, still as dead stumps; rain 
pattering down on you every other day in the year; 
an impure atmosphere, with its dread consequences, 
fever and dysentery; gloom throughout the day, and 
darkness almost palpable throughout the night; and 
then if you will imagine such a forest extending the 
entire distance from Plymouth to Peterhead, you will 
have a fair idea of some of the inconveniences endured 
by us from June 28to December 5, 1887, and from 
June 1, 1888, to the present date, to continue again 
from the present date till about December 10, 1888, 
when.I hope then to say a last farewell to the Congo 
forest! ... The mornings generally were stern and 
sombre, the sky covered with lowering and heavy 
clouds; at other times thick mist buried everything, 
clearing off about 9 a. M., sometimes not till 11 4. um, 
Nothing stirs then; insect life is still asleep, the forest 
is still as death, the dark river, darkened by lofty 
walls of thick forest and vegetation, is silent as a grave; 
our heart-throbs seem almost clamorous, and our inmost 
thoughts loud. If no rain follows this darkness, the 
sun appears from behind the cloudy masses, the mist 
disappears, life wakens up before its brilliancy. Butter- 
flies skurry through the air, a solitary ibis croaks an 
alarm, a diver flies across the stream, the forest is 
full of a strange murmur, and somewhere up-river 
booms the alaruam drum. The quick-sighted natives 
have seen us, voices vociferate challenges, there is a 
flash of spears, and hostile passions are aroused ! . 
Another fact of great interest Mr. Stanley refers 
to—the existence of a snowy mountain which may 
rival Kilimanjaro (19,000 feet), in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Gambaragara, or Gordon Bennett, between 
Albert Nyanza and Muta Nzige. This may be Mount 
Gorden Bennett itseif, but Mr. Stanley does not think 
so, and he is supported by the few data which he 
furnishes.... The abruptuess with which the forest 
comes to an end and the rich grass lands begin, about 
eighty miles from Albert Nyanza, is another point 
deserving special attention, and can only be explained 
when we have accurate observations of the rainfall 
and other conditions that go to form climate. [We 
most earnestly hope that good collections of plants 
have been made by the expedition, for there must 
be much that is novel and interesting in the forests 
so graphically described by Mr. Stanley. |—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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Gayyespondence, 
po a) 
To the £dttor. 


TEA IN AMERICA, MR. MCCOMBIE 
MURRAY ON. 
Philadelphia, 25th May 1889, 


Dear St1r,—I see by the Observer that planters are 
slow to take up shares in the new Company. It seems 
to me inconceivable that such can be the case when so 
much is involved. I do not purpose remaining in the 
field as a public advocate any more ; the planters 
having an able representative in Mr. Pineo, who will 
shortly fill my place in this respect; but I would 
just say that the sooner the planters make a name 
for Ceylon tea in America the better for them. The 
value of Ceylon tea for years to come will depend 
upon the amount of advertising done on its be- 
half. The biggest men in the tea line in this 
city all say the same about Ceylon tea. It must 
be sold cheap—that is at a sacrifice—to get it 
into the market, or a demand must be made by 
advertising to make a value for it to the dealer. 
I have now changed once more for the better, 
and am doing business in one of the best equipped 
stores in the city (half share in a new and entire 
building) supplied with every convenience for making 
tea and coffee, ladies’ retiring room, &c. &c. We 
have our own coffee roaster and machinery and 
hope to do good business in the future. I ex- 
pect Mr. R. B. Arthur from New York to see me 
every day. He has a beautiful store in New York 
city, fitted up in the Oriental style, and, like the 
man himself, in a very substantial way. He means 
business, and will succeed in the end, although 
he finds already that it means war to the knife. 
I had much pleasure in spending a day with him 
a week ago, and look forward to a visit from him 
next week. My Denver man is doing well and 
deserves more support than I can give him, but 
T have said my say on all such subjects. I have 
to thank you for the courtesy you have always shown 
mein placing your columns at my disposal, and I 
only hope that my views as expressed, from 
lime to time, will prove helpful to those who are 
about to enter the field in the cause of the Ceylon 
Tea Enterprise in America. For my own part, I 
will fight the fight which is set before me in my 
own small way, and if my present step proves too 
ambitious for my means, whichis not impossible, 
I will at least die hard in fighting for the best 
interests of Ceylon generally, and my late fellow- 
planters in particular. 

In retiring from my self-imposed duties as corres- 
pondent in favour of one whose interests and connec- 
tion with the planters is now more immediate, I 
wish every success to the new and all-important 
undertaking, and would give but one last word of 
advice to the planters in closing, viz., Consider well 
what you decide to do; but, having decided, work 
unanimously. J. McCOMBIK MURRAY. 


CHYLON 


TOBACCO; JAFFNA GROWN. 


Uduyil, 21st June 1889. 

Sir,—I send for your inspection samples of 
tobacco recently raised in Jaffna from geed ob- 
tained fram Deli on the eastern coast of Sumatra. 
This variety is so peculiar to this localityand obtains 
such high favour in the European markets, the 
dissemination of the seed is prevented and guarded 
against by planters with the utmost jealousy. 
Bor flavour and odour of no other variety is said 
to equal it, and the cultivation yields very profit- 
able peu in Sumatra, notwithstanding the ex- 
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cessive cost of labour and necessity of allowing 
the land to lie fallow for four years after each 
crop. With the object of testing the suitability 
of Jaffna coil for it, a small quantity of the Deli 
seed was procured with great difficulty, and culti- 
vated in a plot at Uduvil in Jaffna. The land 
selected was not rich, but richly manured with 
faymyard manure. These were planted in a lot 
with the ordinary Jaffna variety and throve well. 
The leaves were of a larger size than those in 
Deli, but, compared with the Jaffna tobacco, were 
much smaller. he height of the plants averaged 
seven and a half feet with about 12 leaves each, 
while the native variety yielded only about 7 or 8. 
The shortness of the leaves allows 1,500 plants 
to stand in an area occupied by 1,000 of the Jafina 
variety. In curing I have followed as much as 
possible the method I observed at Deli, but owing 
to the shortness of the crop and the want of 
special appliances, the process was not entirely 
successful. One obstacle in the way of securing 
fine aroma is the want of summer rains which 
would have washed away certain bitter principles 
exuded by the leaves. 

On submitting to local experts the tobacco was 
pronounced as finer than the local kind, but the 
great point to be ascertained is as to whether 
the variety as produced locally would suit Kuro- 
pean tastes and suitable for export. If this be 
favourably reported on, there ig a great future for the 
only paying agricultural industry in Jaffna—that of 
tobacco culture—which is becoming depressed owing 
to cheap production in India and elsewhere. Any 


information as to the quality of these samples 


and their probable values and direction for curing 
will be of great benefit.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, A. CANAGASABHA PILLAI. 

|We referred the sample to experts in Colombo ; 
and in ‘returning it they say they have examined 
the new product with much interest. ‘The size 
and shapeof the leaf,” they say, ‘‘are very good. 
Texture too leathery for fine tobacco fit for export. 
It is also too weak, z.c., not elastic enough, due 
no doubt to faulty preparation. Color abominable, 
unfit for any purpose except filling, cause probably 
insufficient and (or) faulty system of drying. Of 
fermentation there is not a trace, the quantity 
being probably too small to bring it on. But for 
the absence of this latter and the very bad 
color the tobacco might have been fit for export 
but would have fetched but a poor price owing to 
its inferior texture and the fact that it has been 
manured which gives bad burning quality.” The 
sample may be seen at this office.—Ep.] 


PADDY (RICE) GROWING IN CEYLON: 


MR, ELLIOWT’S8 EXPERIMENTS AT GALLE AND BATTICALOA: 
ANSWERS TO CRITICISM, 


Batticaloa, 25th June 1889. 

Dear Str,—My statement of expenditure included 
all the outlay entailed including the necessary 
amount of watching. 

Mr. LeMesurier’s estimate of the cost of watching 
is a perfectly theoretical one and shows that want 
of knowledge of the practical cultivation of paddy 
which has led to such misconceptions. No paddy 
field in Ceylon has a separate watcher to whom any 
special allowance is made for this duty; and in 
Galle and most of the Southern Province, the 
fields are not specially ‘‘watched.” They are 
ploughed, sown, and the cultivators go about other 
occupations. Some go coal trading to Galle and 
even farther, arranging for some female ‘‘ people of 
the family” or neighbour to keep an eye on the crop 
and turn the water on and off. They return at 
harvest time, when the crop is ready to cut. Hyen 
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then there is no watching. The threshing is done 
at leisure, and those engaged in this operation, who 
frequently work at night, guard and remove the 
paddy; so here again there is no charge for watch- 
ing. In Batticaloa, as explained in my paper on rice 
cultivation, 4 

In Oct: and Nov. the field servants complete the 
fences and repair the ridges, &c.; and ordinarily for 
tHree months after this they have but little to do, 
beyond sleeping at night in the watch-huts, though 
they are supposed at intervals to patrol the fences. 
Their days are practically free, and they can engage, if 
so inclined, in other occupations, which will not take 
them too far away. Asa fact, all grow plots of vege- 
tables and tobacco on the higher portions which are to 
be found in every Munmari land, besides shooting 
game, fishing and coJlecting jungle products, In some 
localities they are able in January to undertake the 
cultivation of lands for Kalawellamai, especially in the 
southern districts. 1n March the reaping begins and 
the crop might be all threshed out by the end of April, 
but in practice it is stacked and threshed out later at 
leisure, to admit of the field servants taking part in the 
cultivation for Kalawellamai now going on. 
Consequently in Galle the experimental field was 
not watched and no charge was incurred on this 
account. In the Batticaloa case, until the fence 
was completed and the crop came above ground, 
no watching was done. After that a man was 
engaged to sleep in a watch-hut, for a period of 
two months to watch the field and the experi- 
mental garden in the neighbourhood. For doing 
this he was paid one ammunam of paddy worth 
R7:50, half of which was debited to the paddy 
experiment and half to the garden. By day this 
man’s services were not required and he went 
and obtained work elsewhere, This is in accor- 
dance with the custom of the country, where a 
substitute is at times hired when the regular cul- 
tivator cannot himself sleep at his field. At the 
end of the three months, the tract having been 
sown with 90 days’ paddy, the crop was ready for 
reaping, when some ofthe reapers lived on the land 
and no separate watcher was required or employed. 

Under these circumstances the watching at Batti- 
caloa -cost 3:75, and this was included in the item 
for fencing, R560. Lest anyone should cavil at 
the small balance for fencing, I had perhaps 
better add that the share of the general fence of 
the tract comes to 12 fathoms, for of course the 7 
acres was not separately fenced. 

The fact is that as the country is getting settled 
the necessity for both fencing and watching is dis- 
appearing. In a large portion of Galle and Matara 
there is neither one nor the other, and it is coming 
to this here. 

If alarge extent was cultivated by one proprietor 
on the cash system, it would be unnecessary to go 
to any large expense for watching, as a certain 
proportion of the labour force (for whom employment 
all the year round could be arranged) would reside 
on the property in suitably placed lines, just as is 
done on a coffee or tea estate. Possibly one regular 
paid night watcher would be wanted for 100 acres 
(chiefly to guard against the incursions of the pigs), 
whose services in Batticalos, could be readily ob- 
tained for 25 cents a night—say for 180 nights 
—= R46--say 50 cents an acre.—Yours faithfully, 

EH. ELLIOTT. 

P. §8.—Paddy selling today for export to Jatina 
at R8 to R8:25 per ammunam of 74 bushels = R1:10 
per bushel. 

THE FUTURE OF CINNAMON : 
THE NEED OF STOPPING THE EXPORT OF 
CHIPS. 
Golua Pokuna, Negombo, 27th June 1889. 

Dear Siz,—The persistently low prices realized 

for cinnamoy bark during the past 7 or 8 years, 


and the serious outlook in the future from the fact 
that the exports instead of diminishing are in- 
creasing, has caused me t7 address some of the 
largest owners of cinnamon property with a view 
to inducing them to discontinue the preparation 
and sale of ‘‘ chips,” which, in the opinion of most 
growers, is the main cause of the continuance of 
low prices. This of course is no new revelation, 
for we have it on record that at the inauguration of 
the ‘‘Ceylon Agricultural Association’? held in 
Colombo on the 24th June 1882, this question was 
the very first discussed; and the following re- 
solution was proposed and adopted by that large 
and influential meeting :—“‘That the Committee 
appointed today do take into consideration the 
question of the large exportation of chips that is 
now being made and which this meeting believes 
hag materially contributed to a fall in prices of 
cinnamon, and report on this subject to a general 
meeting of this Association on a day hereafter to be 
named &c.’’ The Committee presented their report 
on the 1st August, the pith of which was contained in 
the following clause. ‘‘ The Committee under these 
circumstances trust that all members of this Associa- 
tion who are interested in the cultivation of cinna- 
mon will join in doing their utmost to stop 
the scraping of chips say for a p-riod of three 
years, save for the purposes of their own stills 
and those of their constituents.’ (For fuller 
information see pp. 129 and 238 of vol. II. of 
the Tropical Agriculturist.) 

With the adoption of the resolution and the 
recommendation of the Committee, the matter, 
so far as I can Jearn from. inquiries, ended; 
and the position today is much worse than it 
was in 1882. The output of both quill bark 
and chips is greater, and prices haye receded 
till they leave hardly any visible margin for 
profit. That one attempt has failed is no rea- 
son that another should; and I think the time 
has arrived when a fresh, more determined and 
more united effort should be made. The replies 
to my letters are sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant a meeting being called to discuss this 
question and toendeavour to, if possible, arrive at 
some satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Before 
however calling a meetingit has occurred to me that 
perhaps it would be well to have the subject thoroughly 
ventilated through the local papers, both English and 
Sinhalese, so that when we do meet we may have 
some well-matured and feasible proposals to bring 
forward. The subject is evidently beset with many 
difficulties which accounts for the ‘‘ Ceylon Agricul- 
tural Association”? as quietly acquiescing in per- 
mitting the matter to drop out of notice. The 
more light we can get through discussion the better 
our chances of ultimate success. in. endeavouring 
to revive an interest in this subjecs I am at 
trying to effect something more than the mere 
passing of resolutions which bind noone; and if I 


thought that the present movement was likely 
to be as barren of results as was that of the 
Agricultural Association in 1882, I should 


have small heart to proceed: I hope for better 
things however. Proprietors must see that unless 
they can devise some means by which the 
price of cinnamon can be raised, the cultivation 
of it by many must become unprofitable; indeed 
to some, I fear, this stage has already arrived, 
for how can it pay the owner of an estate to culti- 
vate when the bulk of his crop sells at from 6d 
to 8d per lb. inthe London market? Any proposal 
therefore likely to offer a prospect of improving 
this state of things should, I think, be cordially 
welcomed and carefully and seriously examined. 
It is too much to expect that all cinnamon growers 
will consent to cease to prepare chips; ignorant 
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people will not see the advantages to be gained. 
My hope, therefore, is inthe large body of intel- 
ligent and influential cinnamon proprietors who 
must represent quite two-thirds of all cinnamon 
property; these gained success may fairly be con- 
sidered certain. I will now throw out a few sug- 
gestions for consideration and discussion :— 

1. To call a meeting of all interested in the 
cultivation of cinnamon to discuss the question of 
entirely discontinuing the preparation and export- 
ation of chips. 

2. To appoint a Committee with powers to cor- 
respond with owners of cinnamon estates of 50 acres 
and upwards to try and persuade them to join in 
this movement. 

3. Toconsider the feasibility of forming a Syndi- 
eate of all who join in this movement tor the purpose 
of bringing up chips from the small gardens, to be 
converted into oil. 

Suggestions 1 and 2 seeing they bind no one 
to anything will no doubt be agreed to In 
the event of the Committee being successful in 
securing the assent of the majority of growers, 
which I sincerely hope they will be, what then? 
Are we to be content with that? Are we to have 
no reasonable guarantee that all will act in good 
faith? I certainly think it is absolutely necessary that 
we should, otherwise our proceedings will be a farce. 
I would therefore propose that an agreement should 
be drawn up and signed by each consenting party 
binding himself on honor not to prepare or export 
chips for a period to be determined upon, No 
honest man need take umbrege at being asked 
to subscribe to a document of this tenor. 
tend I submit to give confidence where confidence 
is essential, and very few I trust would be found 
so dead to truth and honor as to break such an 
agreement. Should we be so fortunate as to reach 
this stage, we would have great cause for con- 
gratulation, yet this would only be a small measure 
of relief and would not secure the full object we 
have ic view: here then would come in my 3rd 
suggestion. The annual exports of chips is about 
500,000 1b. or quite one-fourth of the total yearly 
crop of cinnamon. We might, I think, fairly infer 
that one-half of this would be represented by 
estates that would agree not to prepare chips, leaving 
the other half or 250,000 lb. to be dealt with other- 
wise. JI propose therefore that all who agree to re- 
frain from preparing chips do form themselves into a 
Syndicate for the purpose of buying up «ll the 
chips that are offered for sale in the local 
markets, paying a price equivalent to the highest 
that could be obtained in the london or 
continental markets so as to insure that none 
is exported. It is well-known that bark cinnamon 
oil is greatly adulterated by some manufacturers, 
if therefore pure oil only were made I feel 
convinced that all the chips now used for 
this purpose, as well as the 250,000 lb. mentioned 
aboye would all be absorbed, and that without 
any danger of overstocking the market. Particularly 
would this be the case if the manufacture 
of ‘‘ cinnamon-leaf oil” were suppressed, for of 
this above from 80 thousand to 100 thousand 
ounces are exported annually. Proprietors sel- 
dom manufacture this oil themselves, and it has 
often been a puzzie to me to find a reason why 
they should allow others to prepare it. The amount 
paid by the owner of a still to the estate for the 
privilege of being permitted to use as much leafas 
he likes is from R50 to 100 a year, and for this 
paltry sum he allows his land to be robbed of 
hundreds of tons of leaf that should be returned 
to the land to’ enrich it, while he aids and abets 
in throwing on to the market thousands of ounces 
of oil which help to keep down the price of his 


Tt would 


by cuttings with very little care. 


quill bark: could a more suicidal policy be imagined ! 
This practice isto my mind the height of folly, and 
instead of encouraging it I would willingly pay 
several hundred rupees annually to keep off the 
‘leaf oil” distillers from any property I had 
anything todo with. To sum up, the remedy for 
low prices is in the hands of growers them- 
selves. Ceylon has a monopoly of cinnamon; 
and if its output is reduced there néed be no 
fear of any other country stepping into supply 
the deficiency. Let all proprietors jirmly refuse 
to permit the manufacture of ‘leaf oil” on their 
estates and then there will be a demand for all 
the bark oil we possibly can prepare from chips. 
The Syndicate of growers will most likely make 
sufficient profit fiom the manufacture of oil to 
cover all expenses connected with its working, but 
should a small loss accrue it would be insignificant 
when distributed over the acreage that would be 
represented ; while the gain in the value of quill 
bark by the total suppression of chips would 
be considerable. Proprietors of cinnamon pro- 
perty hold a unique position, and if only 
one-half of them will for their own interests 
be unanimous, they will be able completely to 
control the cinnamon market. The above few 
remarks are written in the hope that they will 
be taken up and fully discussed by those in whose 
interest they have been formed. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the subject is one of yital im- 
portance to cinnamon proprietors (aye and supetin- 
tendents too, as their interests are identical) and 
that they cannot afford any lonzer to let matters 
drift as they have hitherto done.—Yours truly, 
WILLIAM JARDINE. 


FIG TREE SEED. 


June 28th, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—As a duty tothe public, I think the 
attention of the advertizers of this seed should 
be called upon for an explanation. What is meant 
by Fig Tree Seed’? If they mean the Ficus family, 
“‘Nat,. Ord. Urticacemw,’’ we have some 26 varieties 
indigenous to Ceylon and which can be propagated 
On the other 
hand, to treat with the cultivated forms grown 
all over the world, horticulturists would rather 
repudiate the idea of raising plants from seed, 
when our finest varieties taken from cuttings or 
layers can be sent by post anywhere. The finest 
variety of Fig grown in the island was brought 
from Italy some 25 years ago by an old estate 
proprietor. ln Udapussellawa the true stock is still 
to be found.—Yours, 

ARBORATOR. 

[We take it for granted that the seed advertised 
is that of the cultivated fig, and the question is 
whether good varieties may not thus be obtained. 
It might be well if the origin of the seed were 
stated by the advertisers.—Ep.] 


FIG SEED. 


Dear S1r,—As you surmise, the seed we are ad- 
vertising is of the cultivated fig. We have ordered 
forward four varieties and on their arrival we shall 
give you further particulars,— Yours, 

W. H. DAVIES & Co. 


BONES: BURNT OR GROUND ? 


29th June 1889. 


Srtr,—I have a large quantity of bones, and wish 
to know what is the easiest method of reducing 
them to powder. Sulphuric acid is too expensive. 
What would be lost by burning them in a kiln, 
as we dolime, or in a pit as we do charcoal ? 
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Any information you or any of your numerous 
readers can afford will be gratefully received and 
be of value to other planters living near to the 
towns.—Yours faithfully, Gan 

[Bone-ash, the result of subjecting bones to 
combustion, is a useful manure, although it must 
be certain that a large portion of the ammonia 
must be lost in the process of burning. The main 
constituents of the ash are 80 per cent phosphate 
of lime and 20 per cent made up of carbonate 
of lime, phosphate of magnesia, soda and chloride 
of sodium (common salt). If large quantities of 
bones are used, we know of no better means of 
getting them broken or ground, coarse or fine, 
according to wish, than at the mills in Colombo, those 
of the Commercial Company and others, who 
prepare the substance for tea and rice culture. If 
the quantity is small or the distance from the 
mills great, the bones can be broken up with a 
hammer, or by having a garden or road roller 
passed over them. Then made into a _ conical 
heap and liquid cattle shed manure poured over 
them until they heat under cover of gunny cloth 
or similar material. This process repeated several 
times will render the bones fit for use. But 
correspondents may suggest a better way.—Hb. | 


THE GHOLOGY AND MINERALOGY OF 
CEYLON: A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


DESIDERATED. 
Colombo, Ist July 1889. 


S1r,—I read with interest a letter on ‘‘ Gemming 
in Ceylon,” signed ‘‘Sabaragamuwa,” in which the 
geological side of the question is touched upon. 
The article in Once a Week referred to, I have 
not seen, and therefore am unable to notice the 
arguments brought forward to support the theory 
that gems are produced from ordinary rock by 
means of electricity. There is, however, what a 
geologist would call positive proof of certain pre- 
cious stones having been formed by processes of 
chemical combination and deposition, chemical ex- 
change, and infiltration, while others as surely 
indicate their origin from igneous agencies—fusion 
for instance. I have lately quite accidentally seen 
a large number of stones that would suggest 
and warrant a search for gems in the locality. 
On an estate in Jaela I saw a cutting, made 
into what was plainly an old river-bed, which 
contained a vast amount of smooth pebbles im- 
bedded in clay that was nearly pure kaolin, and 
where stones of the sapphireand ruby type were 
common, On another estate at Ukuwela there 
was abundant evidence of the existence of gar- 
nets (which I afterwards saw specimens of), with 
jasparous stone in various interesting stages. In the 
latter place the original rock had been plainly 
upheaved by plutonic agency, showing here and 
there a schistose character, and containing a large 
admixture of iron ore. Now in both these localities 
the conditions and the evidences required no remote 
hypothesis to explain the origin of the precious 
stones found. 

The question started as to whether Ceylon too 
experienced the ‘great ice age’ is very interesting. 
While driving from Nuwara Eliya to Hakgala some 
weeks ago 1 was remarkably struck with the con- 
tour of the hills, which instantly suggested to me 
—at a time I was seeking no evidence of the fact— 
that the country must have been at one time sub- 
jected to glacial action. The Roches Matonnés 
were more typical than ever I had seen them in 
countries where the glacial period undoubtedly 
prevailed, 


But in this connection, a question I would wish 
to ask is—why don’t we have a geological survey 
of the island made ?—Yours &c., Cc. D 


CHINA SCENTED TEA. 
Colombo, Sth July 1889. 

Dear Srr,—Mr. A. Melville White desired me to 
send you the enclosed report on the tea referred 
to by him in the letter which appeared in your 
columns last night.—Yours faithfully, 

F. F. STREET. 

Report on Sample of China Scented Tea received 
from A. Melville White, Esq. 

Leaf-—Yellow, and little blackish, very loosely 
and lightly rolled, of the appearance of a Ceylon 
congou or low class souchong, containing consider- 
able woody stalk, mixed and scented with dried 
Mok-Lee blossoms. 

Liquor.—Bright, yellow, pungent, good Foochow 
scented orange pekoe water. 

Tea with the rough yellow sun-dried appearance 
this possesses is unsuitable for any Huropean market 
that I know of. It is consumed by the Chinese. 
The liquor, as a scented tea, is extremely good, and 
had it the neat twisted tippy appearance of the 
souchong or pekoe exported to England from Foochow 
it would be worth somewhere about 1s 4d per lb., 
the cup quality and scenting flavor being exceedingly 
good. The infused lexf is mostly very soft and 
tender to chew, and it is easy to see that the tea 1s 
made from young leaf, though not plucked or sorted 
according to the Ceylon plans. 

The flower used in scenting this tea is a sort of 
jessamine cnitivated, for the purpose, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Foochow. The fiower left in this tea is 
always removed by the Chinese in the souchong or 
pekoes sold to foreigners in Foochow. 

The export of scented pekoes and capers from 
Foochow to foreign markets last season were:— 


Europe .. sis . 1,077,134 lb. 

America .. af BA BB ee 

Australia and N. Zealand .. 688,321 ,, 
Colombo, 5th July 1889. F. F. Srreer. 


ee 

Ricz-Growrmna Exprrtmrents.—Myr. Elliott fur- 
nishes a very interesting aud instructive reply to 
the criticisms which were passed on his recent report 
by a brother civilian. We see no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the original return and statement of 
cost; but great allowance must be made for the differ- 
ence between cultivation on a small and on an 
extended scale, while it must also be borne in 
mind that the conditions in the Batticaloa, Galle, 
and Matara districts are far more favourable than 
in the majority of grain growing districts in Ceylon. 

“ Days or Oxp.’—Government Advertisement :— 
‘Whereas it is deemed expedient by the Government 
to encourage the manufacture of Oocunut Oil at 
Point de Galle, Notice is hereby given—that a 
Steam-Engine of ten-horse power, the property of 
the Ceylon Government, will be sold, subject to the 
following conditions. The engine will be delivered 
to the purchaser, at the Oustoms-House of Point 
de Galle. The Purchaser will be permitted to pay 
by instalments, as may hereafter be agreed upon. 
The Purchaser shall engage to set up the engine 
in the neighbourhood of Point Galle and to manu- 
facture, by means of the engine, not less than 
200,000 gallons of Coconut Oil, within five years after 
it shall be delivered to him. The Engine shall remain 
the property of the Crown, by way of sevurity, 
until payment of the price be fully made, and the 
stipulated quantity of oil manufactured, after which 
the interest of Government in the concern will 
cease. For further particulars application may be 
made to the Deputy Secretary to Government, who 
will receive tenders until the 15th January next. By 
His Excellency’s Command, (Signed) P, ANSTRUTHER, 
Dep. Sec. to Govt. Chief Secretary’s Office, Colombo, 
November 18th, 1831.” 
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Oonone Buack Tra.—A Kobe (Japan) native paper 
says:-—-Mr. Fuju Katsutaro, who stopped a long 
time in Formosa with the object of thoroughly 
mastering the making of Oolong black tea, returned 
home last year, and samples of his manufacture 
were received the other day in Kobe from Shidsuoka, 
where he is engaged. Several foreigners pronounce 
the sample excellent, and it seems, therefore, that 
the opinion so generally held that black teas cannot 
be produced in Japan is quite erroneous. 

Cryton TA In PErRsIA.—Some weeks ago, it will 
be remembered, the local Manager of the O.B.C. in 
Colombo received a trial order from Persia, for 20,000 
lb. of tea the result of the despatch of a few samples 
of Ceylon tea to Mr. Daffield, the Agent of the O B.C. 
at Teheran. This order was executed in due course, 
the shipment consisting entirely of flavory broken 
Pekce, we believe. A few days ago Mr. Morrison, 
the Manager of the O. B.O. in Oolombo, received a 
telegram from Teheran ordering another 100 chests 
of similar tea, which sbows how the first was apprec- 
iated. We hope, therefore, that in process of time a 
large demand may spring up for Ceylon tea in Persia, 
where tea is drunk very largely, especially in the north. 
The steamers of the British India Company call re- 
gularly at Bushire, and no difficulty in the way of 
transport exists, except, of course, when the to» ar- 
rives at Persia, for roads are unknown in that purt 
of the world, and caravan carriage is naturally very 
expensive. Still Ceylon ought to be able to lay tea 
down in Teheran cheaper than any other country. 

“Tue Economic Use or Barks” is the little 
of a paper in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of June Ist, 
by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, which we are reprinting in 
full in the Tropical Agriculturist. Meantime we 
may give the following figures to indicate the im- 
portance of the trade in Barks. The imports of 


Bark last year into the United Kingdom were: 

“ Cinchona Bark be nA £661,682 
Tanning Bark 00 oes £147,107 
Extracts for Tanning and Dye... £394,774 
Cork ase 500 woe £718,111 
Cinnamon... on ob £ 44,061 

Total £1,965,835 

To these we may add by estimate: 
Oak Bark produced at Home we £1,200,000 
Larch Bark cee .» & 200,000 
Total £1,400,000 


Grand Total .... £3,365,835 ” 

It is not very satisfactory to find that the import of 
cork exceeded that of cinchona bark last year. 

CorrEE AND TrA In Uva.—We did rot notice 
and resent as it deserved the remark of a corre- 
spondent depreciatory of Uva and its railway ina 
recent issue, and which came with a bad grace 
from a district with the worst bargain in a railway 
the Ceylon Government has as yet got. It will be 
time enough to criticize Uva and its line, when the 
annual traffic return bears as poor a proportion to 
working expenses as the Matale railway has done 
ever since it was opened eight years ago. Meantime 
here is reassuring news from a gentleman who is as 
keen a planting critic as any in the country we 
imagine. Writing on the 3rd instant, he says:— 
“An estate in Badulla, about 500 acres in ex- 
tent, has just given a crop of 8,500 bushels of 
parchment and looks well for next year. Green bug 
is less prevalent than it was last season. ‘Tea doing 
well in Badulla and the higher features of Haputale. 
In the former district a field on patana soil has just 
given 410 lb. an acre between the 3rd and 4th 
year !"—We do not quote this, of course, as proof 
positive that coffee as well as tea are to con- 
Unue to flourish for ever in Uva; but with its 
fine soil and climate and the advantages which 
arailway will bring, we feel sure that profitable 
cultivation of one kind or other will last there ag 
long as in any part of our planting districts, 


Puantinc Corrrn.—We are glad to learn 
that an expeiiment in planting a clearing with 
coffee from Coorg seed is being tried by Mr. 
Gordon Reeves on Hoolankande. We hope it may 
be successful; but are shade trees planted with 
the coffee as in Coorg and Mysore? 

Topacco ¥or Frj1—Mr. Alexander Hinz 
writing in Levuka on 18th May thinks tobacco 
the very product for Fiji; but he very properly 
winds up alongletter of two columns in the Fiji 
Times, with:—‘‘Anyone who thinks to grow rich 
quickly without labour and trouble should certainly 
leave tobacco cultivation alone.” 


Vatuaste Druas.—The latest Perak Gazette 
contains a letter from Mr. Ridley, ‘‘ Director of 
Straits Gardens and Forests,’ dealing with native 
drugs of value. We have marked it for the 7. d., but 
meantime may quote a remark of Messrs. Thomas 
Christy & Co. which is recommended as a stan- 
dard in collecting drugs:—‘ Anything that is a 
deadly poison is sure to be of great value, and if 
you descend from this standpoint you may gel 
other things which are also valuable!” 


Coarse f1sH Cunture.—The propavation of coarse 


fish by artificially batching their ova has again 
resulied in success at the Midland Counties Fish 
Guiture Establishment, Malvern Wells, and many 


miilions of young perch, tench, carp, and other 
fish have been turned out of the hatcheries 
recently into the rearing ponds, while a considerable 
number have been distributed in public waters. 
The American whitefish, introduced into this country 
by Mr. Burgess through the courtesy of the United 
States Fish Commissioners, are thriving, and up 
to the present none have perished. Grants of 
yearling trout have been lately made to several 
Devonshire and Midland waters, as well as to those 
of Surrey and Sussex.—London Times, June 10. 
[The American white fish ought surely to be tried 
in Ceylon.—Ep.] 

THE OryLon TosAcco ComPANY or Lonron have 
at length, after much searching, found a competent 
manager for their cigar factory in Colombo, and he 
will, L understand, be despatched to the care of Messrs. 
Cumberbatch & Co. by an early steamer. It is found 
to be more difficult to secure a manager for their 
tobacco-planting enterprize, and accordingly this por- 
tion of their undertaking will be allowed to stand over 
for the present. In the meantime, they will com- 
mence cigar-making at the Ambewatte factory with 
the best leaf tobacco they can secure on the spot. It 
will, of course, be a work of time to train hands to the’ 
task, but there will be no difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficiency of work-people amongst the women and 
children of Oolombo, who will be glad to find easy 
occupation so near to their own homes. This cigar- 
making and cotton-spinning together should prove of 
the utmost service to the native community of your 
capital.—London Cor., local ‘‘ Times.” 


PLANTERS IN SUNGEI UJONG IN 1888.—The Residents’ 
Report shows that good progress has been made with 
the railway, which is expected to be open for traffic in 
June 1890, and the trade prospects appear to assure 
that the line, and any prudent extension of it, will 
pay well. Building lots, it seems, rose in value more 
than 300 per cent during the year. Upwards of 8,000 
acres of land have been applied for planting purposes, 
the area under cultivation reaching now 35,871 acres. 
Planters also have set about extending estates on the 
coast, owing to a modification of the opium regulations 
admitting of cvolies there getting that drug easily 
in their own way. And here it may be noted that 
Messrs, Hill and Rathborne raised in 1888, 645 cwt. of 
clean coffee from 65 acres on their Linsumestate; and 
on the latter, 61 ewt. of cured cocoa were picked. The 
estate was extended for growing coffee and pepper so 
far as labour difficulties admitted. On their Se-Lian 
aes 45 acres yielded 495 cwt. of clean cotfee.—Str alts 
Times. 
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OOFFEE DISHASE IN BRAZIL. 


The British Secretary of Legation in Rio de Janeiro, 
in a recent report states that for many years, though 
with varied intensity, a destructive disease has existed 
in the best zone of territory for coffee in the province 
of Rio de Janeiro. It has never been so bad as the 
coffee-leaf disease in Oeylon and Java, but still has 
done muchharm. A scientific Government employé, 
Dr. E. Golde, in correspondence with Dr. Soltmedel, 
of Java, has now almost proved that the Brazilian 
root-disease and the Ceylon leaf-disease have the same 
origin—namely, a small worm in the root, belonging 
to the group of Nematoids, similar to the worm in 
beetroots in Hurope.—Rio News. 


oe ee No 
THE OINCHONA PLANTATIONS IN JAVA. 


The Soekaboemi Agricultural Society is an association 
of planters in Java which has done a great amount 
of good work in collecting information and publishing 
statistics relating to the principal products of the 
island, notably cinchons, in which its members are 
interested. By the last mail we received from its 
secretary a highly valuable statistical table, giving 
the result of a series of questions which were addressed 
by the association to all known cinchona planters in 
the island. The questions include the estimated yield 
of the crop in kilos., its estimated average percentage 
of quinine sulphate, and the estimated total yield 
of sulphate of quinine for the seasons 1888 and 1889, 
as well as the actual quantity of bark harvested in 
1888, its average percentage yield, and its aggregate 
contents in sulphate of quinine. These questions 
were submitted to the whole of the Java cinchona 
planters, numbering 115, if we count the Government 
gardens as one concern. The response has been quite 
as good as might have been expected. Of the 115 
plantations concerned, only 33 neglected, either on 
purpose or through apathy, to send any returns at 
all; while of the remainder, 54 have fully answered 
the questions submitted, 16 have sent incompiete 
returns, not caring to venture upon any forecast as 
regards the coming crop, 5 report their estates as 
planted with immature trees, having yielded no crop 
yet, and 7 have abandoned their cinchona cultures 
and uprooted the trees. 

AREA OF PLANTATIONS, 

But all the principal estates appear to have answered 
the inquiries, and the tabulated reply will, therefore, 
enable us to form as correct an estimate of the coming 
crop of Java bark as it is possible to obtain under 
the circumstances. The area under cinchona eulture 
and the number of trees on the plantations are un- 
fortunately not given in the returns, but we find 
that, according to the latest official information, 
there were, in 1888, 10,622 bouws, or about 18,843 
acres (1 bouw=about 1? acres) under cinchona culture 
in Java. The size of the estates differs widely, of 
course, and the quantities of bark harvested last year 
in each plantation range from 233,000 lb down to 
6721b. Most of the Java cinchona estates are situ- 
ated in the western portion of the island—in the so- 
called “ Regencies”’ of the Preanger and the residency 
of Batavia—and their outturn virtually forms the 
bulk of the yield of the island. Roughly speaking, 
we find that Western Java contains 72 plantations, 
with an actual yield in bark in 1888, so far as the 
returns go, of nearly 3,300,000lb; Oentral Java has 
19 plantations, returning an aggregate yield of about 
400,000 lb; and Eastern Java totals up to 24 planta- 
tions nominally, with a harvest of about 220,000 lb. 
The largest yield of bark obtained on any single private 
plantation in 1888 was collected on the Soekanegara 
estate, near Tjiandjoer, in the Preanger, where 233,000 
lb. were gathered; and the smallest at Djasinga, 
near Buitenzorg, Batavia, which yielded only 672 lo. 
It is a remarkable fact that whereas the highest 
estimate for the 1888 crop on any single plantation 
was 179,000 lb of bark (on the Soekanegara estate, 
just mentioned), no less than five estates estimate 
their yield for 1889 above that figure, the highest— 
that of the Goenoeng Melati (meaning Jasmine-Moun- 
tain) estate, in the Preanger—being 270,000 lb. ‘The 


average equivalent of sulphate of quinine obtained 
from last year’s crop varies greatly, the highest return 
having been obtained on one of the smallest estates 
in Central Java, where the bark analysed on an 
average 9:42 per cent. of quinine sulphate, Next to 
this came two small estates, one in Central and one 
in Hastern Java, the former with 7, the latter with 
6 per cent. quinine sulphate. The Preanger plantations 
mostly rua trom 8 to 4 per cent. It should again 
be noted that not only do the returns reveal the 
fact that the estimated vield of bark for 1889 is 
generally considerably in excess of the actnal yield 
of 1888, but the estimated standard of the bark is 
also much higher. In 1888 the aggregate estimate of 
those among the private planters who ventured upon 
the prediction amounted 10 1,860,000 lb. with about 
7,659 lb of quinine sulphate, while the actual result 
was a harvest of 3,171,778 lb of bark, containing 
122,889 lb. of quinine sulphate, or an average of 4:14 
pec cent. For 1889 the estimates are : bark harvest, 
3,600,000 1b; quinine sulphate yield, 151,250 lb, 
or say an average of 4:20 per cent. The year 1887 
was exceptionally humid in Java, and while the 
moisture was generally favourable to the young plants 
and those in the nurseries, it had a bad effect upon 
the old trees, and consequently upon the yield 
of bark. 
THE GOVERNMENT PLANTATIONS. 

As already pointed out, the great mass of 
the cinchona grown in Java is produced in the 
province known as the Preanger Regencies, and 
occupying the south-western portion of the island. This 
province is of a highly mountainous nature, being 
traversed by two important chains, on the slopes 
of which, at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and 
in a temperature rather too low to be suitable for 
coffee-growing, the plantations are situated, many of 
them on the clearings of old mountain forests, which 
have been freed of the high alang-alang grass over- 
growing them. The large Government plantations, 
containing over 1,500,000 trees in the open ground 
are also found in this province at Tirtasari, Tjinie- 
roean, and Nagrak, near Bandong. They produced 
in 1887 nearly 800,000lb of bark; their area is 
being constantly extended, and the old trees replaced 
by young ones of richer variety. It is now nearly 
thirty-five years ago since the first successful attempt 
at propagating cinchona was made in Java by Dr. 
J.K. Hasskarl, a German savant who had held the 
position of Government botanist in the Buitenzorg 
Garden, and Mr. F. Junghuhn, who had already made 
a great reputation in Holland and its colonies as a 
naturalist and scientific investigator. Although the 
former was the man who actually brought from South 
America, after a long and perilous journey, the plants 
from which the present cinchona trees in Java have 
originated, to Junghuhn belongs the credit of having 
carried the venture to a successful issue, and of 
having so carefully managed the plantations that when 
he relinquished their direction there were no less 
than 540,000 plants growing in the open, and some 
620,000 in hothouses. Hxactly twenty-five years ago, 
on April 24, 1864, this famous naturalist died at 
Lembang in Java, in the centre of the plantations 
which he contributed to create. Mr. K. W. van 
Gorkom, one of the subsequent directors of cul‘ures 
in the Dutch Hast Indies, in his valuable book on 
the cultivation of staple products in Java, relates 
how Junghuhn’s grave is placed at the crossing of 
the two principal avenues of succirubra trees in the 
Lembang plantation, a white needle which has been 
erected over the burial place being visible at a great 
distance. In Junghuhn’s time two cinchona plantations 
were also commenced in other parts of Java, viz., 
Bezoeki in the extreme ea t, and on the high mountain- 
plateau of Dieng, in Malang, one of the loveliest 
districts of the island, but neither appears to have 
been successful. 

PrivATE PLANTATIONS. 

As regards the cinchona estates belonging to private 
owners, the report which we have quoted makes mention 
of two cinchona plantations at Lebak, in the residency 
of Bantam, but only one of these has sent in @ 
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return, and this shows the undertaking not to be of 
any special importance, the 1858 crop having been 
only 38,000 1b. Lebak may be mentioned, in passing, 
as being famous by reason of its connection with 
one of the most powerful medern Dutch authors, 
who by his writings, under the pseudonym of Mul- 
tatuli, did much to improve the lot of the Javanese, 
among whom he had lived for many years as an 
official. he first attempt at planting cinchona. by a 
private individual was made in Java in 1886 at Garoet, 
in the Preanger, a district in which, according to 
the returns, there are now no less than eleven plan- 
tations. This experiment was followed in the same 
year by the proprietor of Tjiomas, one of the best- 
known estates in Java, and where the cultivation of 
pew articles appears to be always taken up with 
considerable energy, if we may judge by the fact that 
one of the consignments of coca-leaves which was 
recently offered for sale in London was grown on the 
same estate. Tjiomas is in the residency of Buitenzorg, 
so-called after its capital, which is the residence of 
the Govenor-General of the Dutch East Indies, and 
of a large number of the well-to-do Batavia traders, 
who find among its splendid scenery and salubrious 
climate a pleasanter abode. (Buitenzorg signifies ‘free 
from care”) than the comparatively low-lying and 
swampy soil of Batavia can offer. At Buitenzorg is 
also found the magnificent botanic garden, now under 
the direction of Dr. Treub, which has contributed so 
much to secure the successful propagation of many 
exotic economic plants in the Dutch Indies. It was 
in these gardens that tea was first cultivated from 
plants sent from the Japanese island of Decima in 
1826 by Dr. Siebold. Vanilla, cinnamon, and many 
other products were also propagated from here. At 
present there are in Buitenzorg seven cinchona planta- 
tions, but their outputis small. They are all situated 
in the southern part of the residency, the northern 
part—and indeed, most of the north coast of the island 
being unfit for cinchona cultivation by reason 
of the alluvial character of the soil. The higher 
mountain ridges are the proper localities for cinchona, 
coffee, and other produce, and they, as a rule, are 
nearer to the Indian Ocean, where the coast of the 
island rises steep and high above the almost unfathom- 
able depth of the sea, than to the shallow Java 
sea in the north, where the soil is better fitted for 
growing rice, sugar, tobacco, indigo, and the like. 
The largest and richest plantations are found in 
Bandong and Tyiandjoer, the former district containing 
no less than seventeen and the latter fourteen plan- 
taiions. The remaining Preanger plantations are found 
at Soemedang (one), Tasikmelaja (three), and Soeka- 
boemi (five), the latter place being the seat of the 
Agricultural Society, which was founded, we believe, 
a few years ago for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of the Java planters, and enabling them to 
better combat the competition which they had to 
mecet from other tropical countries. In the adjoining 
residency of Oheribon two plantations have been 
commenced, but neither of them has yielded any crop 
as yet, though it is expected that they will produce 
an aggregate of about 17,500 lb. of 3 to 43-per-cent 
bark this season. 


PLANTATIONS IN CENTRAL JAVA. 


The plantations in Central Java are nineteen in 
number; but only three or four are of any great 
importance, the foremost among these being the 
Pagilaran estate, which in 1888 yielded nearly 200,000 
lb of 6-per-cent. bark. Ths estate, with four others, 
is situated in the residency of Pekalogan, where is 
found the famous “valley of death,” filled with 
nitrogenous exhalations for some feet above the surface 
of the ground, and fatal to animal life. Pekalongan 
is also known as a sugar-producing district. It has 
been frequently pointed out in this journal that in 
the present state of the cinchona market the only 
salvation for the planter lies in the production of a 
bark of very high quinine standard, and this is now 
generally recognised by the Java planters. The two 
richest plantations in the whole island are found in 
the Pekalongan residency—one of them, the Karang 


Mego estate, having in 1888 yielded a bark averaging 
942 per cent. of quinine sulphate, while another 
produced 200,000 lb of 6-per-cent. bark. In the resi- 
dency adjoining Pekalongan—that of Samarang, the 
capital of which, of the same name, is the third most 
important trading-port of the island—there are four 
plantations, one of which (Langenardjo) produces a 
very rich bark. The cinchona plantations here, how- 
ever, are not of much extent, except one at a place 
called Ambarawa, where the 1888 crop was about 
26,500 lb of 53-per-cent. bark. With one more excep- 
tion—that of the “My Bagelen” estate at Ledok— 
all the remaining plantations in Central Java are not 
as yet of much account. Several of them have sent 
no returns, some are abandoned, and others are as 
yet too young to yield any crop. It does not appear 
as if outside the western part of the island the 
cultivation, even if in future it should continue to 
expand, will ever attain that eminence which it has 
done in the Preanger districts. Cinchona-growing is 
essentially an Indo-Huropean industry. Some twenty 
years ago an attempt was made by the Government 
to popularise the cultivation of cinchona by natives, 
and thousands of young plants were sent out all over 
the Archipelago; but the care required in the propa- 
gation of the trees is too much for the easy-going 
Javanese, and they have never taken kindly to the 
industry. With some slight exception during the 
earliest years of the Government plantations, cinchona- 
growing has always been a “free” industry in Java. 
Other crops have been extended in the island under 
the so-called “culture system,” which compelled the 
natives to work at fixed daily wages for the Govern- 
ment, to devote a certain part of their land to the 
cultivation of articles specially indicated by the 
Government, and then to sell their crops to the 
Government at a price fixed by the latter, Coffee and 
tobacco have been made into staple products by these 
means, while cinchona has been left to the initiative 
of the European growers. 


PLANTATIONS IN HASTERN JAVA. 


In Hastern Java which embraces some of the most 
fruitful and also some of the wildest parts of the colony, 
there are at present four or five large plantations and 
several smaller ones, while a few have been abar- 
doned, their cinchona-trees in some cases proving 
almost valueless, while in others the trees have been 
uprooted to make way for the more profitable coffee- 
cuitivation. In the Kediri residency there are eight 
plantations, but not one of them appears important. 
In Soerabaya, a residency the capital of which is 
the second largest, if not the largest, trading-port of 
Java, there are thirteen plantations, most of which 
are situated on the magnificent highlands of Malang, 
a plateau which is surrounded, ss it were, by a circle 
of volcanoes, including the Smeroe, the highest moun- 
tain of Java, rising some 18,000 feet above sea-level, 
and the Bromo, an active volcano, which is regarded with 
superstitious dread by the Javanese as the haun* of 
the spirit of the Indian Sea, Katoe Kidoel. In these 
rocks and in their neighbourhood numbers of edible 
bird’s-nests, built by a species of sea-swallow, are 
gathered by the natives, who sell them to the Chinese, 
by whom they are regarded as an exceptional delicacy. 
On the Malang plateau, too, the best coffee is grown, 
and vast quantities of sugar are also produced in this 
residency. In the village of Toeban in the adjoining 
province, near the north coast, is found what is alleged 
to be the largest tree in Java, a wild kapok-tree 
(kapok is a kind of vegetable wool, and an important 
article of trade), the trunk of which measures fifty 
feet in circumference. In the extreme east of the island, 
in Bezoeki and Panaroekan, three cinchona plantations 
are said to exist, but they have either sent in no 
returns or else they are not harvesting at present. 
The harvest of cinchona in Java generally commences 
about June or July, when the east or dry monsoon 
is at its height, and it is mostly garnered by November, 
when the weather changes and the north-west monsoon, 
with its storm-laden clouds, breaks over the island 
from the Chinese Sea, pouring down incessant rains 
until the following April, 
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(From returns collected by the Soekaboemi Agricultural Society, January 1, 1859.) 


Name of Hstate. Province and Locality. 


Estimated 
Crop 


1888 Crop, 1889 Crop. 
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: Kilos. 
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Tyitrap Batavia-Bultenzorg ... = 
Kertamanah Preanger-Bandong ... 75,000 
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Paligaran Pekalongan Betang ... 60,000 
Lan genardjo Samarang Ambarawa == 
My Bagelen Bagelen Ledok 40,150 
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Ardiredjo Kediri Blitar 000 = 
Mangonandjero Soerabaya Modjokerto = 
Djoengo is Malang 40,000 
Kembar Inggil 35 ee ms — 
Twenty-five smaller plantations — —_— 
Fifty-six plantations 

send no returns — _ 
Government planta- 

tions se = 

Total _ ao 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

Tae Cryton Prart Fisuery.—A wrong im- 

pression of what our Pearl Fishery has _ contri- 


buted to the general revenue of recent years 
would be gathered from the bald statement that 
the average yield was R60,000 per annum This 


was the figure given by My. Thomas of Madras, | 


but we are not sure of the period for which he 
reckoned. Possibly he has taken the whole series 
of years covered by the British Administration 
from 1796 onwards ; but allowance should certainly 
be made for the fact that from 1838 to 1854 no 
regular Fishery was held. Taking the period from 
1855 to 1889—or 35 years—inclusive, we get an 
average annual contribution of as near as possible 
R140,000 even although that includes another blank 
of ten years—1864 to1873. These figures give a much 
more adequate idea of the importance of what 
must always be regarded as the most satisfactory 
item in the general revenue of Ceylon. 
BOTANICAL STATIONS IN ‘THE Wersr Inpins.—The 
chain of botanical stations in course of formation in 
the smaller West India islands is being gradually ex- 
tended, The first to be established was a station at 


— 1,676,687 4:11 68,861 2,055,900 4:16 
Grenada. This has tince developed into a Botanic 
Garden, and forms one of the most attractive, as well 
as one of the most interesting, features of the town 
of St, George. The botanical station at Dodds, in 
the island of Barbados, has done most valuable worl 
chiefly in connection with the experimental] cultivation 
of new varieties of Sugar-canes. Indeed, this station 
has won the credit of being the first to raise Sugar- 
canes from seed. A very successful botanical station 
is in full operation at St. Lucia, where numerous 
economic plants have been distributed amongst the 
people. We hear now that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has approved of the establishment of botanic 
stations at Dominica, Antigua, and St. Kitts and Nevis. 
These will be worked with such assistance as can be 
renderd by the Botanical Department at Jamaica, and 
the indications clearly are that the smaller Island in 
the West Indies will now be able to avail themselves 
of both the valuable nurseries of plants, and the 
knowledge respecting their culture accumulated in 
Jamaica during many years. By these means also 
the vast resources of Kew, which is in direct com- 
munication with centres like Jamaica, will be made 
available to remote parts of the empire.—Gardeneps’ 
Chronicle, 
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A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CEYLON. 


The interesting letter of our correspondent 
“C.D.” (page 116) adds emphasis to the suggestion 
we have so frequently repeated that the geological 
formations of Ceylon, some of them curious in a 
scientific point of view, and others of economic 
value from the wealth of minerals they bear, should 
be thoroughly examined and reported on, after 
the fashion of the Geological Survey which has 
been carried on now for so many years on the 
opposite continent of India. Such questions as the 
existence of comparatively recent plutonic action 
amidst, and of archaic glacial influence on, our 
rocks ought to be set at rest. We fear all idea 
of the discovery of coal must be abandoned, but 
it is more than probable that a thorough explo- 
ration, aided by such appliances as the diamond 
drill, might reveal the existence of ores, such as 
those of gold and silver and copper. and of crystals 
and gems rich and rare, which might add largely 
to the wealth of the community. Heat, pressure, 
magnetism (another word for electricity?) may 
have converted many of the clays and other 
formations of our lower strata into forms of 
beauty and value, such as surface evidences have 
scarcely enabled us to appreciate. 


—_—_—_—~<-— 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOWS GENE. 
RALLY :—AND THE APPROACHING 
HORSE SHOW IN PARTICULAR. 


We take no little credit to ourselves for the 
revival in the Colony within the past fifteen years 
of Provincial and District Agricultural Shows. 
In season and out of season, and especially on 
the arrival of successive Governors, we pressed 
on the attention of Government and the Re- 
venue Officers, the advantage to the people of 
establishing periodical Shows at the capital of each 
province or large revenue district. The advan- 
tage consisted not only in the stimulus to local 
industry, the incitement to healthy rivalry, and 
the fostering of a desire to earn honours—in 
medals and certificates—which are about the most 
fairly won of any open to the natives of the 
island; but also in the promotion of social good- 
feeling among different races and classes and, 
last but not least, in providing one really inno- 
cent and pleasant if not profitable holiday time 
inthe year. Yo give something again, for the rural 
Kandyans and lowcountry Sinhalese and Tamils 
to think and talk about, besides their last and ap- 
proaching visits to the law courts and temple, would 
in itself be an indubitable benefit, and in some 
cases our full anticipation has been more than 
realized. Suggestions in the press deserve very 
little credit even if acted on, compared with the 
credit due to the officers who at much personal 
trouble, worry, and often expense, have set them- 
selves to get up such Agricultural Shows and 
Entertainments for their people as we refer to. 
Notably has this been done more than once or 
twice with the greatest possible success by that 
model Assistant Agent, Mr. Baumgartner, in the 
Matora district: and to some considerable and 
meritorious extent by Mr F. H. Price at Koegalla 
and by Mr. Burrows in Matale. The Provincial 
Shows at Kandy have not been so much the design 
or work of pne man; but our regret must be that 
the good example of Kandy has not been followed 
at other Provincial capitals. An exception must 
be made in favour of Jaffna and its Government 
Agent Mr. Twynam. Jt is time now that Uva 
was making arrangements for a Show at Badulla, 
Boyes mate may be an inclination to delay until ! 


the railway is finished in order to carry large 
numbers of visitors on the occasion to the ancient 
Principality. No such reason can be given for 
delay at the capital of Sabaragamuwa and of other 
provinces where no Agri-Horticultural Show has 
as yet been undertaken. 

Meantime, it is difficult to understand the somno- 
lence which has overtaken Colombo and the Wes- 
tern Province for a good many years back in the 
omission to provide any Agri-Horticultural Show. 
In days gone by, Colombo always led the way as 
it ought, in this respect; but there is one indispen- 
sable condition of success for such a General Show 
at the Metropolis, and that is the cordial sympathy 
and support of the head of the Government. Now 
rightly or wrongly, of recent years. the provincial 
administrative officers at the Colombo Kachcheri 
have been regarded as occupying very much ‘the 
cold shade of the Opposition benches,” without 
much encouragement to do aught beyond the abso 
lute duties which each day called from them. 
This may possibly explain the hiatus. We should 
be very sorry indeed, however, to see the old system 
of a periodical Agri-Horticultural Show—say once 
in every two or three years—abolished, and we there- 
fore at the outset, viewed with much _ suspicion 
the announcement that the Government Agent 
or ex-Government Agent and other friends were 
interesting themselves in any such _ sectional 
and fractional affair as a mere ‘ Horse Show.” 
Ceylon is by no means an island distinguished 
for its stock—though that may be regarded by 
some as all the more reason for stimulating im- 
provement in this direction,—nor is it under any 
circumstances likely to see successful horse-breeding 
establishmeuts. Throughout Australasia, South 
Africa and even the old country, Horse Shows 
may be regarded as gatherings of national con- 
cern and interest. Here it is impossible to say 
that a Horse Show can be a matter of more than 
sporting and individual interest. We say so much 
to prevent Mr. Saunders or any other Western Pro- 
vince revenue official running away with the idea 
that the public can accept the approaching Show 
as a substitute for the Agri-Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion long past due in Colombo. On the advent 
of a new Governor one of the very first duties of 
the gentleman who may then be administering the 
Western Province and of his Assistants, should 
be to make arrangements and to do all in 
their power to promote a successful and repre- 
sentative Agri-Horticultural Show in the metropolis. 
This might well come off in the early part of 
1891 and we feel sure that all classes of the 
community would be ready to unite in making it 
a great success. 

Having thus done our duty, in reminding our 
leading Revenue officers what is expected of them 
in the early future, we have nothing but good 
wishes for the minor and sectional, though at the 
same time in its way, important and _ inter- 
esting Show which was arranged for under such 
influential auspices ata gathering last week. That 
the Committee thus appointed have not been idle 
is shown by the businesslike statement and 
comprehensive programme published elsewhere. 
We think the Committee have arrived at a wise 
decision in treating ‘‘subscription” as a guarantee 
fund to be operated on according to necessity, 
the hope no doubt being that receipts for admis- 
sion will cover nearly all the expenditure in get- 
ting up the Show, providing medals and other 
prizes, &e. We think the selection of Slave Island 
patch for the Show a very good one as on the 
whole the most central, convenient and generally 
suitable of all avilable sites. No doubt it is anti- 
cipated that the Show may result in permanent 
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benefit to the colony by leading to an improve- 
ment in the style of horses imported, and by 
promoting greater care by owners of their animals, 
in anticipation of periodical competitions. But 
whether this prove to be the case or not, we are 
clear that the Show itself ought to be the occasion 
of an interesting, innocent and instructive gather- 
ing, and we hope it will be all the success both 
in exhibits and attendance, that its most enthusi- 
astic supporters can desire. 


<< >____—_— 
THE CHYLON PHARL FISHERY. 

Dr. O. Thurston, Superintendent of the Government 
Museum, Madras, who was recently on special duty in 
connection with the Pearl Fisheries, has submitted the 
following report to Government, which is dated 23rd 
April 1889 :— 

I have the honor to report that, in accordance with 
instructions from Government, I left Tuticorin for 
Oolombo on 22nd March, and, on my arrival there, at 
once placed myself in communication with the Acting 
Principal Assistant Oolonial Secretary, Mr. H. W. 
Green, from whom I received all possible assistance. 
It was originally intended that I should travel up to 
Dutch Bay, from which spot the pearl-fishery was 
being conducted, by 8S. 8S. “Active,” on the 26th; 
but, as she was luden with stores for the pearl 
camp, there was no available space, and I had to wait 
for a passage on the small coasting steamer ‘‘ Prince 
Alfred,’ which left Colombo on the evening of the 


28th. As we neared Dutch Bay on the following morn- 
ing the odour of decomposing oysters in the kottu 
(or koddu) was perceptible some distance out at sea, 
and we saw nine boats at work on the pearl bank. Ar- 
rived at Dutch Bay, I found Mr. Twynam, ¢,u.c., 
Captain Donnan, and other administrative officers liv- 
ing on board S.S§. ‘‘Serendib” (marked Dib in the ac- 
companyiug plan), which was moored close to the shore, 
communication with which was maintained by means 
of a gangway. Several deaths from cholera occurred on 
board, including the death of the captain, who had 
acted as kottu superintendent during the return jour- 
ney of the “Serendib” to Colombo. The fact that only 
nine out of the whole fleet of nearly two hundred boats 
were at work was attributed to the divers being tired 
and taking a day’s rest,and I was not prepared for the 
sequence of events on the following day. The nine 
boats were towed into the bay by the “‘ Active ” reach- 
ing the shore opposite the kottus before 4 p.m. I 
gathered that the steamer had been of very great service 
as a tug during the fishery, for, with her assistance, 
not only were the boats enabled to get to and from 
the bank in spite of contrary winds, but the diver’s 
work, which is very severe, was cousiderably lightened 
by the simple fact that the steamer could bring them 
back at an early hour on days when, without her assis- 
tance, they would have been out at sea until possibly 
late in the evening and not ready to start off for the 
bank early on the following morning. 

Fortunately, I examined the oysters which were 
brought in by the nine boats, for, as it turned out, it 
was the only chance which I had of making an exami- 
nation. I was at once struck with the fact that the 
shells of the oyster presented an entirely different ap- 
pearance to those of the Tholayiram Par (Tuticorin). 
for, whereas the latter were enveloped in dense masses 
of alge (sea weeds) and the surface of the shells co- 
vered by variousl) colored branching and sessile en- 
crusting sponges(notably Olathria Indica), the surface 
of the shelle of the former which was uppermost dur- 
ing life was, in very many cases, covered over and 
often entirely concealed by delicate stony corals, 
lorming ¢ither encrusting masses or branching tufts 
(Galaxzea Madrepora &c.), technical details of which it 
would be out of place to enter into in a non-scien- 
tifie report such as the present one, Specimens 
ot the shells, with their accompanying corals, many 
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of which were to be seen lying strewn along the 
sandy shores of the bay, have been brought to 
Madras ior deposit in the Museum. Further exami- 
uation of these coral-bearing shells would be of in- 
terest, for, as the age of the oysters can be ap- 
proximately fixed, a very good idea could be obtained 
by weighing and by observation of the size of the 
corals on oysters of different ages, as to the rate at 
which the corals grow—a point on which detailed re- 
cords of observation are required. Chemical analyses 
of the sea-water over the Oeylon and Tuticorin pearl- 
banks, especially with reference to the percentage of 
lime salts, should also be carried out. Captain Donnan 
has suggested—and the suggestion is one which is 
worthy of consideration—that, as my investigation of 
the Ceylon pearl-banks came tc an abrupt termination 
in the present instance, I should accompany him on his 
tour of inspection of the banks next October, when he 
will be accompanied by divers. The midday heat at 
Dutch Bay was very oppressive, and blue-bottle flies 
abounded in such enormous numbers as to be a 
veritable plague, from early morn till sundown. 
I was told that, in the early days of fishery, the 
merchants complained of the scarcity of flies, the 
presence of which is necessary for the production of the 
rapid decomposition and removal of the anima] sub- 
stance of the oyster, prior to the carrying out of the 
washing process; but, at the time of my visit, there 
was no ground for complaint. No such host of flies 
had infested the camp at Tuticorin up to the date of 
my final departure from that place (April 5th). The 
plague of flies at the Ceylon fisheries has occurred on 
former occasions, for Mr. G. Vane, who conducted the 
Fisheries from 1855-60, writes as follows:— 

“Then come flies, innumerable, of the largest kind ; 
indeed flies are constant plagues, but are worse with 
a southerly wind, everything being covered with a black 
mass; a glass of wine or water must be drunk as 
poured out, or it is filled with flies, but southerly winds 
do not last long, and it seems as though providextially 
arranged that the prevailing winds should aid the 
purposes and needs of a pearl—fishery.” 

It is much to be regretted that some process cannot 
be employed, by which the necessity for extracting the 
pearls by means of the process of decomposition is 
eliminated. Boiling the oysters, and subsequent search 
for the pearls in the residues, can be resorted to with 
advantage by those who purchase ona moderate scale, 
but would be difficult ef application by those who have 
to deal with large numbers. At Dutch Bay tar was 
kept burning at different parts of camp, so as to modify 
the prevailing odour of putridity, and the same might 
be done with advantage at Tuticorin. 

Early on the morning of the day following my arrival 
at Dutch Bay mysuspicion that something was wrong 
was confirmed by the receipt of information that deaths 
from cholera had occurred in camp, and that there 
was a panic among the divers, who, in consequence, 
had struck work. By 10a.m.it was decided to aban- 
don the fishery and permission was given for the 
boats to leave. The divers’ quarters and divers’ sale 
kottus were, asa matter of precaution, burned down, 
and the Government kottu was burned dcwn uninten- 
tionally. 

By 4 p.m. most of the boats were out at sea, many 
making for the Madrascoast. The fishery being thus 
finally closed, the object of my visit to the fishery 
could not be carried out, and [£ returned to Colombo 
on the “Prince Alfred” in company with nearly a 
hundred natives, soas to inform the Superintendent 
of the Tuticorin Fishery by telegram that many of the 
boats had started for Pamban and Kilakarai- 

The general arrang.:uent of the Dutch Bay camp is 
shown in the accompanying plan (the distanve from 
the kottus to the divers’ quarters being about turee 
quarters of a mile), and it corresponded, in all essential 
particulars, with the arrangement of the Tuticorin 
camp, The latter is, in fact, based on what I may 
term the Ceylon type. As stated by the newspaper 
correspondent, the camp looked “very much like a 
military station, for there is a full company of armed 
police, sentries here and there, flags hoisted, and 
bugles sounded at the proper time, and guards being 
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relieved. Go where you will, you will find a police 
constable on duty. The head-quarters are close to the 
jarge water tank. Those on duty in the town can 
signal to head-quarters at night by lamps.” 

he Superintendent of the Fishery, Capt. Donnan, 
&c , had, as 1 have mentioned, their quarters on the 
“Serendib,’ and various subordinate otticers connected 
with the kutcheri and kottu lived on two native vessels 
the “Sultan Iskander ” and * Antelope” which were 
moved close to the ‘‘ Serendib.” 

A amall guard steamer was employed in cruising 
about the bay, so as to prevent the divers on their re- 
turn from the bank from dropping bags of oysters in 
the shallow water, which could afterwards be picked 
up. This form of fraud—and the frauds perpetrated by 
pearl-divers are many—was scarcely possible at Tuti- 
corin, where the boats arrived on shore opposite the 
kottu straight from the open sea. 

Good fresh water was obtained from shallow wells 
dug in the sandy shore, and there was abundance of 
water, condensed by the “Serendib,” in a large tank 
indicated on the plan, but the condensed water did not 
seem to be appreciated by the natives. 

I had, unfortunately, no opportunity of watching the 
counting of the oysters in the kottu, or the manage- 
ment of an auction on a large scale; but, so faras I 
could gather from the counting and sale of the oysters 
brought in by the nine boats already referred to, the 
system was the same as that adopted at Tuticorin. 

Turning now toa comparison of the Dutch Bay and 
Tuticorin fisheries, the formerhad the advantages of— 

I, A large fleet of boats (193) and divers. 

II. The presence of an efficient steam tug through- 
out the fishery, by means of which both time and 
labor were saved. 

III. The existence of the oysters in comparatively 
shallow water and near to land. 

IV. The possession in Mr. Twynam and Captain 
Donnan of two officers with wide experience of the 
details and possible contingencies of a pearl-fishery. 

The Tuticorin fishery jabored on the other hand 
under the disadvantages of — 

I. A very small fleet (44) of boats and divers. 

II. The absence of a tug for along time after the 
commencement of the fishery. ‘ 

III. The existence of the oysters in deep water and 
ata long distance from land, and there was, if the 
health of the camp is left out of the question, no 
compensatory advantage at Tuticorin. 

The total quantity of the Government share of 
oysters was, therefore, 25,184,015, and the total sum 
realised as the result of 22 days’ fishing, R4,81,887°52, 
Comparing these results with those of the Tuticorin 
fishery, the total quantity of the Government share 
of oysters was 2,398,400 and the total sum realised 
during the time under notice R55,871-6-5. 

A comparison of these two tables is very instruc- 
tive and brings out very clearly the fact that, whereas 
at Dutch Bay the fishery was carried on without in- 
terruption (no fishery took place either at Dutch Bay 
or Tuticorin on Sunday the 8rd, 10th, 17th, aud 24th,) 
and, after the first few days, during which time all the 
boats had not arrived, or were not ready for work, a 
large and uniform number of boats were at work daily 
and regularly bringing in good loads of oysters; at 
Tuticorin on the other hand, not only was there no 
fishery at all on three days (exclusive of Sundays 

but on different occasions, out of the entire fleet of 44 
boats as fewas 2, 8, and12buats were at work, with 
the result that, during 6 out of the 22 working days 
under review, only 63,400 oysters, yielding R1,781-6-5) 
fell to the Government share, i.e, the total yield of 
six days was less than that which was, with one ex- 
ception, the 19th, obtained as the result of a single 
day’s work. 5 

_Lastly.—As regaris the work done by the ‘ helmeted 
divers,” I was informed, in answer to inquiries, that 
they had been tried at former Ceylon fisheries and 
abolished, and the results of the helmeted divers’ re- 
cent work at Tuticorin cannot be looked on as either 
satisfactory or conclusive. 

The Oeylon Government will be asked to permit 
Mr. Thurston to accompany Uap'ain Donnan to the 
Oeylon banks next October.—JMadras Times, June 29th, 


123 
,PADDY (RICE) CULTIVATION IN NORTH 
CHYLON: JAFNNA THE GREATEST CON- 


TRIBUTOR TO GRAIN REVENUE. 


If the amount of grain tax derived by Government 
is a sure index, as we hold it to be, of the quan- 
tity of grain grown in a given district, Jaffna has 
an indisputable claim to be regarded as the chief 
rice-growing district of theisland. On reference to the 
statement published by order of the Legislative 
Council, showing the revenue received as grain tax 
in the 21 revenue districts of the island for the 
four years from 1884 to 1887, we see that Jaffua has 
contributed the most revenue to Government. Ten 
times the amount of the grain tax represents the 
money value of the grain that is grown. The follow- 
ing shows what Jafina and the next best district have 
each contributed for the four years referred to :— 


Jaffna R117,831°60 
Be {tha ONES a 7ig05 44 
1885 { Jafina dee sep 126,875°33 
Matara ato 84,273°78 
Jaffna 141,708°96 
1886 jKavunesala 109,370.50 
1887 { Jafina 128,744°82 
Matara 84,326°62 


The contribution of Uva in 1884 was exceptional 
for each of the three following years it was under 
R85,000. Jaffna grows more grain than any other 
district of tbe island, not because its area is large, 
or its soil ig rich, not because it has the advantage 
running water or of irrigation works, but because of 
that high tillage which seems to be necessary out- 
come of a comparatively very large number of hands 
being engaged upon a limited extent of land. There 
is a general impression that the Jaffna cultivator 
has a practically sound knowledge of agriculture, and 
it is perhaps because Mr. Green shares this impression 
that he has not thought it necessary to make Jaffna 
one of the centres of the diffusion of agricultural 
knowledge, in which he takes such lively interest. 
But it strikes us that the improved methods of cul- 
tivation recommended by Mr. Green are more easily 
followed in a place which suffers from congestion, 
than in one which complaints of, sparseness of popula- 
tion. The general experience is that the narrower the 
extent, the higher the tillage. The story is told of a 
Jaffna farmer who, of the 50 lachems of paddy field 
he originally owned, finally retained only 10 lachems, 
having given away 40 lachems in equal shares to his 
four daughters, but who by expending on his small 
residue all the labour he had originally bestowed on 
the whole land, was able to raise the same amount 
of crop. But there is one great, insupersble difficulty in 
carrying out costly improved methods of cultivation in 
Jaffna Where rain is all theirrigation known in the case 
of paddy. If it is impracticable to utilize the Pattoor 
well and to bore artisian wells, it would be uselesa 
to introduce costly methods of cultivation. There is 
however no satisfactory proof given that the two 
schemes suggested for the irrigation of Jaffna are no 
easible.— Ceylon Patriot.” 


a > 
GEMMING IN CEYLON: 


ANOTHER VALUABLE STONE FOUND IN SABARAGAMUWA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
° 2nd July 1889. 


Five Sinhalese villagers were fortunate enough 
last week to come across a valuable catseye about 
the size of an arecanut at Newellepitta, about 
10 miles from Rakwana. It is valued at R8,000, 
but if without flaw it ought to fetch much more. 
The Moormen are off in numbers to try to buy it. 

A large ruby was found at Dewalagama, a few 
days ago, but owing to some flaws the highest offer 
is only R250. Rather than sell it at that figure 
it is to be cut up and then sold. Get the com: 
pany floated: no fears as to the result, 


t24 


INSECT PESTS. 

It appears from a recently-published report that 
for years past a destructive disease has been causing 
havoc, though in varying degree, in the best coffee- 
growing district in the Brazilian province of Rio. 
But the insect plague, dire as its effects have been, 
has been more merciful there than in Ceylon and 
Java; and in Ceylon, indeed, coffee is losing its 
pride of place as the chief export in consequence 
of the competition of tea and cinchona. In- 
vestigations lately conducted by competent men 
of science, both in Brazil and in Java, tend 
now to give considerable support to the hypo- 
thesis that the two complaints—namely, the 
leaf disease in the great British Indian and 
Indian Isles and the root disease in Don Pedro’s 
empire—are caused by one and the same thing 
—that is to say, by a small cocoon belonging 
to the group of ‘‘ Nematoids,” that devours the 
root. This worm is also said to be akin to that 
which destroys the beetroot. To ascertain scien- 
tifically the cause of maladies is the first stage 
towards grappling with them successfully, and 
hence it may be hoped that before Jong effectual 
measures may be taken against the coffee leaf and 
root diseases, and against that noxious little worm, 
which seems to deserve a place in the same cate- 
gory with the dreaded Hessian fly, the Colorado 
beetle, and the phylloxera.—London Times. 


SAW AE Eee een 
HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF A COLONY. 
(From The London Vimes, June 8th.) 


We shall look for the appearance at no distant 
date of an interesting volume about the little known 
British settlement on the Gambia. Its title will, 
perhaps, be ‘‘ How I made the most of my Colony,” 
and its author most probably Acting-Administrator 
Carter. Inthe June number of that depository of 
curious lore, the Kew Bulletin, there is an account 
of what he has done in singularly trying cir- 
cumstances to benefit a languishing colony. Of 
small extent, the Gambia settlement produces few 
commodities in much demand elsewhere. Hitherto 
the ground nut has been the staple product of the 
country. Exported to Europe, it is there made to 
yield a useful oil. Butit is no longer so saleable 
as it was. America and Russia produce so much 
mineral oil that under the stress of this new 
competitor the sole important industry of the 
Gambia bids fair to become extinct. In such cir- 
cumstances most Governors would resign them- 
selves to this condition: of things as inevitable and 
incurable. It is not their business, they would 
argue, to make industry flourish ; they have done 
enough if they let things take their course, good 
or bad. 

But Mr. Carter entertains other ideas of his duty, 
and it is interesting to notice the experiment 
which he has been making for the weal of the 
settlement. Adjoining the Government-house at 
Bathurst were three and three-quarter acres of waste, 
ironically styled a garden. The annual estimates 
provided for two labourers to keep it in order, with 
the result that it was a wilderness of rank grass, 
the refuge of alligators, snakes, and all unclean 
things. Mr. Carter used his horse allowance in 
providing four labourers. He was then discharging 
the duties of the Superintendent of Police, and he 
devoted to the same public object the horse allow- 
ance appertaining to that office, which enabled 
him to set six men at work on this waste. ‘The 
real interest of his enterprise is the fact that he 
sought to make the ground thuscleared a place for 
carrying out experiments as to trees and plants 
economically useful, He found that the rubber- 
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producing tree, the Ceara rubber, was well suited 
for the barren, intractable soil of the Gambia. In 
1884 a large collection of plants likely to be accli- 
matized was sent out from Kew; and that which 
seemed best adapted for the trying climate was the 
Ceara rubber tree. The seedlings grew vigorously ; 
the slips flourished equally. The great drawback was 
the want of good water; for in Bathurst there is no 
well which is not brackish. The rainfall is excep- 
tionally small. Though 500 miles to the southward 
of the Gambia it is sometimes over 200 inches, 
in the Gambia the rainfall is rarely more than 50 
inches, and for eight months in the year drought 
reigns. Botanical authorities seem to be sanguine 
that the rubber tree will thrive even in these un- 
promising circumstances. But, as the Director of 
Kew Gardens points out, the yield of rubber by 
each tree is trifling; several thousands would be 
required to produce for commerce an appreciable 
quantity of rubber. To infuse life and prosperity 
into the colony, and to make its people active 
producers and customers, other products are necess- 
ary; and Mr. Thiselton Dyer suggests that the 
cultivation of coconut, maize, cotton, and the 
fibre plants grown in the Bahamas, might be prac. 
ticable. Mr. Carter showed what might be done in 
a climate which Europeans regard as an excuse for 
unvaried indolence; as to all action in which it is 
enough to say, as of the Reign of Terror, “I lived,” 
‘“‘T started a garden in the Military Hospital com- 
pound, which produced most of the English salads 
and vegetables in great perfection, aod which, I 
am glad to say, is stillin full vigour. It was part 
of my plan to show that an English gentleman was 
not too proud or too indolent to work with his 
hands, for in the early morning and evening I 
prepared most of the beds myself, and trained a 
man in the proper method of working the system 
to advantage... .. In spite of the brackish waters 
I have grown strawberries equal to the ordinary 
growths in England, and although the natural soil 
is the worst imaginable for the successful culti- 
vation of roses, yet with judicious management I 
possess vigorous plants.” So much for the miracles 
which energy may at all times work even in a desert 
or a Government-House garden in the tropics. 

But without similar miracles, unfortunately, 
all are agreed that in the Gambia and so many 
other settlements nothing can be done. Our great 
colonies situated in temperate climes flourish 
lustily without aid or incentive. They quickly at- 
tain and in the end far surpass all that their 
founders ever dreamt of. But there are sad laggards 
in the march—settlements which are always pro- 
mising better things, and always proving disappoint- 
ments. Their industries never thrive. Emigrants 
to them are always sighing for home. Their crops 
are always blighted, Locusts seek them out, 
droughts infallibly scorch them. They vary stag- 
nation only with an earthquake or a volcanic 
eruption. Their imports, closely examined, are 
seen to consist chiefly of munitions and luxuries 
for the garrison. The Gambia is one of those 
unfortunates, our Colonial poor relations, the in- 
curables which are always under the care of the 
Colonial Office. Perhaps nothing can be done to 
mitigate their lot. “Itis certain,’ says Mr. Carter, 
“that nothing can be done without the initia- 


tive of the Government,” and it is not quite 
certain that much can be accomplised, where 
nature is at once so tyrannous and churlish 


and man so lethargic, with such initiative. But 
it would be interesting to see what would be the 
result of vigorous administration in some of our 
small African and West Indian settlements. Mr. 
Carter has got from the public funds by dint of 
much entreaty a contribution of £300 to carry out 
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his experiments. Mr. Thiselton Dyer pleads for a 
small annual vote, to be devoted in this settlement 
to the promotion of native agricultural industries, 
and argues that the effect would be beneficial. 
For our part, we should gladly see ten times as much 
spent were it hkely that the sum would be spent 
with intelligence equal to that shown by the 
Administrator on the Gambia and Governor 
Moloney at Lagos. We should be certain that if the 
experiment were not entirely successful it would not 
be without good effect. Some wholesome plant 
would grow where only noisome weeds abounded, and 
there would be at least the example of strenuous 
industry, which would long continue to bear fruits 
even after the wells dug, the tanks built, the trees 
planted with public money, had ceased to exist. 


2 
EXPORTS AND PLANTING OF NORTH 
BORNEO. 
(From the British North Borneo Herald, June 1st.) 
Topacco, Corren, Timber, «ec. 
Today, we publish the Return of the Import 


and Hxport trade of the territory for the year 
1888. These are comparative with the year 1887 and 
show the increase or decrease under each heading. 
The total Imports amount to $1,261,997, being an in- 
crease of $303,354 to over the year 1887. This 
satisfactory improvement in the {import trade is 
almost entirely due to the tobacco and other planting 
industries now established in North Borneo. <A list of 
the Estates now in full operation may interest our 
readers :— 


Marudu Bay and Banguey. ‘Tobacco 5 
Do do Coffee... 2 
Sugut river. Tobacco ... cop 2 
Labuk river. do cco GH Fa yl 
Sandakan Bay. do aa os sop ice 
Do Coffee, Tobacco and Pepper... 1 
Kinabatangan river. Tobacco and Pepper 1 
Do Tobacco eal idl 

Darvel Bay. do ad 23 
17 


The Timber exports show a decrease of §4,928°30 
which isdoubtless owing to the fact that those inte- 
rested find it more remunerative to erect saw mills and 
saw timber in Borneo, rather than pay the extra freight 
and dunnage necessary in shipping unsawn timber. 
This refers particularly to cedars and soft woods, but 
in billian and hard woods there is an increased expor- 
tation. Inthe future our cedars and soft woods will be 
cut up by the two large saw mills in Sancakan Bay, 
one of which is in full operation and the other ia course 
of erection. 

In jungle produce, there is a decrease in damar and 
India-rubber, but under all other heatings a satisfac- 
tory increase is well maintained aud proves that our 
jungles are not yet exhausted, but the contrary, by 
opening up rivers and making roads as the Govern- 
ment is domg the exports of jungle produce will in- 
crease. Sea produce exports are also on the increase. 
This is particularly noticeable on seed pearls, where 
there is an increase of $15,373.08 from the Lincabo 
fisheries. That the seas and bays arouad North Bor- 
ueo all contain Secd Pearl Oysters (Placuna Placenta), 
Pearl Oysters (Meleagrina Meragrinafera) (similar to 
the Ceylon Oyster shell but producing an inferior Pearl), 
Mother o’ Pearl Oysters (Meleagrina Margaritifera) 
and other varieties of Pearl producing shells, is beyoud 
any doubt, and the finding, preserving and developing 
of them is receiving the attention of the Government. 

‘The exports of tobacco are still small, but our readers 
will understand that tobacco culture in North Borneo 
1s only beginning and that the crop for the year 1888 
is yet in the fermenting sheds, 

_ ‘The Return of Foreign Shipping at Sandakan and the 
list of vessels and steam launches published with tho 
Trade Returns show the rapid development in progress 
and we venture to assert that a country which in6 
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years can show an increase in shipping from 1,205 to 
4,260 tons with 12 estate launches and whose volume of 
trade, imports “and exports, has increased from 
$588,046 to $1,787.862 will compare most favourably 
with any British Oolony. 
CHIEF EXPORTS FROM THE BRITISH NORTH BORNNO 
PORTS DURING THE TWELYE MONTHS ENDING 
31st December 1888. 


Articles Value. Articles Value. 
% Cc: $ a. 
Birdsnests 42,274 77 | India Rubber 18,698 8&6 
Oamphor 14,346 18 | Ivory 2015) 
Coconuts & Pepper 3,540... 
Fruits 4,964 30 | Seed Pearls 16,464 58 
Coconut oil ©) eas | Timber 87,534 28 
Coffee 429 06 | Tobacco 20,842 30 
Ootton 4 we | Tortise shells 5,876 15 
Damar 6,523 22; Trepang 8,766 23 
Gutta Percha 28,929 06, 
PLANTING NOvEs. 


We have before us the prospectus of the Segaliud 
(Borneo) Tobacco Company Limited which proposes 
on a capital of £100,000 to buy 15,878 acres of lana 
on the Segaliud River from the present proprietors, 
the British Borneo Trading and Planting Coy., who 
accept payment in £14,304 in cash and £33,330 iu 
fully paid deferred and founders shares the first of 
which will not rank for dividend in any year until 
10 per cent has been paid on the amount paid upon 
the ordinary shares. The founders share will receive 
no benefit unti] cumulative dividends of 100 per cent 
have been paid on the amount paid up on the ordinary 
shares when will be entitled to one fourth of the 
net profits after providing for a reserve fund of 10 
o/o of the net profits in any one year. 


> 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF INDIAN AND 


CEYLON TEAS. 


We observe from the figures in Messrs. W.J. & 
H. Thompson’s Annual Review that the following has 
been the course of prices for these rival growths 
during the last six years :— 


Average Average Differ. 
Year per lb. per lb. ence in 
India. Ceylon. value 
per lb. 
s. d. Std: d. 
1883-845.) y.0 132 oie 1 41-10 2 1-10 
1884-85 1 14-7.. VB 13-7 
1885-86 2 oe L 24 4 
1886-87 10 aG ae Saboug es 
1887-88 1 01-20.. 1 04 oC 9-20 
1888-89) 4 3)7,, 0) 103-7, <r. 6 104 et 1-14 
Some people say that this season’s Ceylon teas 


will fall in value below those of India.—H. cd: C. 
Mail, June 14th. 


se 
PLANTING IN LOWER PERAK, 


Among the many energetic officials that our ad- 
ministration of the Native States of the Malay Penin- 
sula has produced, there is none who has done more 
work or shown more energy them Mr. Noel Denison, 
the Superintendent of Lower Perak, He laid out 
Krian, andhe mayalmost be said, with the assistance 
of Kinta, to have created Lower Perak. Howhe has 
pushed that district ahead, how it has grown 
and developed under his energetic management. 
is well known to those who remember’ what 
it was a few years ago, and see what itis now. To 
those who do not remember it as it was, only the 


annual returns of the last few years can give 
any idea of its recent development. Some idea, 
however, of the energy that has led to this do- 


velopment can be gained from the Annual Report of 
the Superintendent, which was published in the Perai 
Government Gazette of 3lst May, and from which 
we gave numerous extracts in our last issue, 
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While we are assured by those who ought to be good 
judges, that Lower Perak is bound before long to be a 
ureat agricultural district, ij must be allowed that ite 
present flourishing condition is owing chiefly to the 
fact that the uavigable portion of the Perak river 
runs through it, and that I'cluk Anson, the chief town, 
is the source from which Batang Padang and the rich 
mining district of Kinta draw their supplies. In fact 
it is chiefly owing to the fortunate position of Teluk 
Anson as a port that Lower Perak flourishes and pro- 
gresses. For some years it was the habit to disparage 
Teluk Anson, to say that it would never be more than 
a mere village, and that, when railways were iptro- 
duced throughout the State, it would be bound to give 
place to the Dindings, and perhaps cease to exist. 
This was not the idea in Penang only, but generally 
througout Perak. There were few who had any faith 
in Tetuk Anson. Among those few, however, was 
fortunately the man principally interested in its 
progress. Mr. Denison believed in Taluk Anson. 
He thought it the proper outlet for the trade 
of all Lower Perak, Kinta and Batang Padang— 
the best source of supplies, the natural port. At 
first he stood almost alone in this, Officials and 
unofficials were almost all against him and in 
favor of the Dindings. With rare tenacity, how- 
ever, he stuck to his point, and at last gained 
it. Those who were at first against him are now agreed 
with him: and we are therefore bound to take it for 
granted that he was right from the beginning. One 
of the most interesting parts of his despatch has re- 
ference to the projected railway, which we hope, ere 
long, will be an accomplished fact. At first Mr. Deni- 
son tells us it was only intended to be a light line 
from Teluk Anson to Tapah, a distance of some thirty- 
three miles. It has since developed into a plan for 
continuing it to Ipoh, about thirty miles further. As 
we said in a recent issue, the scheme has received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State: surveys and 
plans are completed as far as Jungkor, and by the 
end of August should be completed as far as Tapah. 
Mr. Denison expects great things from his railway. 
He expects the rapid development of Batang Padang, 
a country rich in mineral and agricultural resources, 
and tuat has remained so long undeveloped owing solely 
to the want of proper means of transit and communi- 
cation. 

The railway is Mr. Denison’s pet scheme, and has 
taken up much of his time and thought; but it is 
quite evident that it has not done so to the neglect 
of other work. As keenly alive to the development 
of Lower Perak as tothat of the districts beyond, he 
is doing his best to introduce pepper and padi planting 
ona large scale,and to induce Indian and Achinese 
planters to settle in his district. Itis no easy matter 
evidently to deal with these people, and he has had 
trouble enough; but he recognizes the value of a 
settled agricultural population, and is not daunted by 
difficulties. In fact Lower Perak is agricultural or 
nothing. There are great forests and great swamps, 
and vast tracts of level country, containing, so far as 
we know, no minerals of value. So far, therefore, as 
the development of his own particular district is con- 
cerned, agriculture only can be looked to, and Mr, 
Denison is wise to encourage and foster it. With the 
splendid Perak river running through it, a railway in 
prospect, and roads opening up means of communica- 
tion, we believe he isright in anticipating its develop- 
mount at no distant date—Penang and Straits Chronicle, 
June 11th, 


—————_ 
PLANTING: IN DELI. 
(From the Straits Times, June 26th. ) 

The firm of Lukwel and Tiel at Amsterdam do not 
make a rose-coloured view of tobacco enterprise in 
Deli last year. She quality of that article fellin 
many cases below the average, not only in the coast 
districts, but alsoin the more fertile inland estates. 
As to the latter, the consequent misgivings as to the 
future have been removed by better tidings regard- 


ing this year’s crop, The tobacco from the coast 


lands proved so inferior that it got very low prices 
in the market. Experience shows that this part of 
the country does not suit that Jine of cultivation. 
Any extension of planting enterprise in that section 
will only result in disappointment and failure. 
In fact planters would find it an advantage to strike 
their tents and move off to more promising fields 
betimes. This is specially applicable to Siak, 
where good tobacco grows on land whose produc- 
tiveness soon runs out. Ignorance of this fact has 
led many persons to embark in tobacco planting 
there with hopes that have never been realised. 
In Palembang, the estates are yet too recent to 
admit of crops finding their way to market at pre- 
sent. Deli and Langkat continue to supply the best 
brands of tobacco, those from Serdang being dis- 
tinctively inferior. 


———___-_______— 


ALISMA PLANTAGO: WATER PLANTAIN. 


The use of the root of Alisma Plamtago or Water 
Plantain for hydrophobia appears by no means to be re- 
cent. Dr. Withering, in his ‘ British Plants’; 7th 
Edition, Vol. II., gives the following interesting note :— 
“This acrimonious blistering plant is said to re- 
semble Crowsfoot in its general qualities. Oattle are 
sometimes much injured, if not killed by it,as atrophy 
and paralysis supervene. Gray states that the juice 
is used for drying up milk in the breast. The tubers 
are recommended in hydrophobia ; especially in Russia, 
where their use was (in 1820) sanctioned by the Oollege 
of Physicians of Moscow. The practice was subse- 
quently made known in North America, and though 
specifics are not latterly in repute with the more 
enlightened of the medical faculty, it seems desir- 
able to afford publicity to whatever may possibly 
relieve so dreadful a disorder.” It is reported that 
an antidote to the poison of a rattlesnake was pur- 
chased by the Assembly of South Oarolina from a 
negro, by giving him his freedom and an annuity of 
£100 for life. This remedy was derived from Alisma 
Plantago. Oattle that have eaten the Alisma have 
frequently become so paralysed that they could not 
stand. As death ensues from excessive stimulant 
action of the poison of the rattlesnake, and of the 
saliva of a rabid animal upon the muscular system, 
it is thought that a cure is effected by the peculiar 
sedative power of Alisma relaxing the spasms, and 
that it will be found effectual for the cure of these 
two dreadful maladies, as also of tetanus. ‘Lhe best 
mode of administering it, when the difficulty of 
swallowing comes on, is to scrape about an ounce 
of the solid root and let it be eaten between two 
slices of bread. The dose being repeated in an hour 
if spasms are not relieved. (Withering, Vol. I1., 
page 404). Further investigation with regard to the active 
principles of the root might be useful.—Jonthly 
Magazine of Pharmacy. 


EEE ital 


BOERHAAVA DIFFUSA, 
By W. A. JAYESINGHA, 
Surgeon tothe Civil Hospital, Kurunegala, Ceylon. 


The Bocrhaava diffusa is a common perennial 
procumbent weed, with opposite, more or less unequal, 
ovate or cordate leaves and loose pinacles of small 
red flowers, collected on small heads; it belongs to 
the natural order WVyctaginacee, and is known in 
Sinhalese as Pitta sudu pala,and in Tamil as Mooko- 
rota, and was tried by me as a diuretic in the Govern- 
ment Oivil Hospital, Kurunegala. 

According to Dutt, the root is regarded as a laxative 
and stomachic used in jaundice, ascites, anasarca, scanty 
urine and in internal inflammation. 5 

Sub-Assistant Surgeon B. M. Chatterjie reports 
having found it a very good expectorant, and that he 
has prescribed it in several cases of asthma, with 
marked success, He employed it in the form of powder, 
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decoction and infusion, but the doses and the propor- 
tions are not furnished. Taken in large doses it is 
said to act as an emetic. 

The mode of administration adopted by me is the 
following, namely: two ounces of the plant are in- 
fused for half-an-hour in a pint of boilmg water and 
strained. This quantity is administered in divided doses 
to one patient in the 24 hours. 

The practitioners of Nitive Medicine in Ceylon con- 
sider it as one of the best medicines in dropsy, and 
give it in the form of a decoction, and locally as a 
fomentation in inflammation ‘and rheumatism. 

Then follow the results obtaine! in nine cases in 
which the use of the infusion of Boerhaava diffusa was 
indicated.—Christy’s “New Commercial Plants & Drugs.” 


a Ee 
COTTON CULTIVATION. 


The cultivation of cotton is not a new industry 
in Ceylon. It was carried on to a large exteut in 
former days, and was only allowed to die out be- 
cause, owing to various reasons, there came to be 
no sufficient market for the produce. This difficulty 
has been removed by the establishment of a Company 
in Colombo, which agrees to buy all the cotton that 
can be produced. The soil and climate of a great 
part of Ceylon appear to be well adopted to the 
growth of cotton; the cultivation is an extremely 
easy one; and the plucking of the pods and the 
removing of the sced from them will give employ- 
ment to the women and children of the village. There 
is little doubt that cotton cultivation will pay; and 
there is no reason why every village garden and a 
large proportion of cbena lands should not be planted 
with it. Now that coffee has died out, it is very 
important that the villager should have some other 
product to plant which will bring him money. 

Cotton seed will be provided free of charge at 
every kachchéri to any native cultivator who applies 
for it, and the first outlay for the cultivation will 
thus be materially reduced. All cotton grown by 
the villager will be paid for at a fair price at the 
nearest large village to his land. 

Some hints for cultivating cotton and some results 
of actual experiments are given below. It must be 
clearly understood that these are not final. When 
the cultivation has been carried on for a year or two 
in many different places, it will be much easier to 
draw up a set of final rules on the subject. But 
if the rules now given are adhered, to, and if the 
villager will follow these hints and try the experi- 
ment, he can at least lose nothing, and it is fairly 
certain he will gain a great deal. 

The species of cotton recommended for cultivation 
are the American (including Sea Island), Egyptian and 
Peruvian (ordinary native) cotton. 

“ Kapu,” or Peruvian Cotton.—Villagers who know 
this cotton should give it there 
as a ready market can at all times now be found 
for it. This variety of cotton grows for several years, 
gives the least trouble of all the varieties, and will 
grow in almost any situation. 

There appears at present to be no reason why dry 
grains and cotton should not be cultivated together 
on the same land. The advisability of doing so must, 
however, be tasted by experience. 


I.—Hints ror OvLTIvVATION. 
(Applicable to American and Egyptian Cotton.) 


1. The richer the soil the better. Avoid shade, 
Ohena Jani, even though steep and rocky, is suitable. 

2. The seed being very oily loses its vitality quickly. 
Do not allow it to become damp, but keep it spread 
out in a cool place. Sow as soon as possible after 
its receipt, but wait for a wet day. 

3. It is of primary importance to sow at such a 
time as will result in the crop being ready for pick- 
ing io dry weather; secondarily, the seed must be 
planted on a showery day. 

4. Two pounds of seed are 
one acre, 


suflicient to sow 


careful attention, | 


5. Plant the seed in places 3 ft. by 3 ft. or 3 ft. 
by 4 ft. apart. Before planting break up each place 


with a fork or momoti, 4 to 5 in. deep and 6 to 
8 in. square. Plant two seeds, 3 to 4 in. apart, in 
each place at a depth of not more than 1 in, 


6. If one out of every two seeds grows, there will 
then be 4,800 plants to an acre if planted 3 ft. by 
4 ft.; 3,600 plants to an acre if planted 3 ft. by 4 ft. 

7. In those parts of the Island affected by the 
south-west monsoon the season for sowing is approxi- 
mately from July 1 to August 15, but in those 
other parts depending on the north-east monsoon for 
agricultural operations, the proper season for sow- 
ing will be when those rains set in. The crop will 
be ready from January 1 onwards, The American 
variety ripens two to three weeks earlier than the 
Egyptian. 

8. Pick the cotton when the capsules burst, leav- 
ing the capsules on the tree. 

9. Thoroughly dry the cotton in the sun, clean it, 
and separate it from the seed. 

10. The cotton should be separated from the seed 
by a gin, which is easily worked, and very cheap. 

11. Be very careful not tv break up the seeds in 
¢he cotton. 


II.—ReEsutts. 


1. Uncleaned cotton of 612 pods (American va- 
riety) weighed 3lb. 80z. It was then separated 
from the seed: the weight of the seed was 2 lb. 
12 oz., while the weight of the cotton was 12 oz.: 
therefore (deducting 12 pods for wastage) 50 pods 
produce 1 oz, clean cct.on. 

2. 4,433 seeds (American variety) weighed 1 lb, 
One acre, planted 3 ft. by 4 ft., two seeds in each 
place, requires 7,200 seeds; therefore two pounds of 
seed are sufficient to plant one acre. 

3. The largest number of pods counted on one 
tree was 130. The largest number of pods counted 
on two trees planted in one hole was 128 x 104—232. 

4, Thirty pods are a very low and safe estimate 
of the average produce of each tree, Assuming that 
on one acre planted 3 ft. by 4 ft., two seeds in each 
hole, only one out of every two seeds grows, we have 
3,600 plants + 30 pods=108,000 pods==2,160 0z.=135lb. 
clean cotton. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING CoTTON GROWERS 


IN NATAL. 
(Issued by the Natal Chamber of Commerce.) 


I. Plough, dig or hoe, as deeply as possible, the land 
intended for cotton, so as to admit the air thoroughly. 

2. Sow the seed by string line, which makes hoecing 
and weeding easier, Thejrows should be five feet 
asunder. Drop two or three cotton seeds together at 
intervals of four feet along the lines. ‘The seed need 
not be buried deeply, but should be covered lightly 
with mould. Care should be taken not to trample 
on the spot where che seed is deposited. Sow from 
the middle of September to the middle of November. 

3. The plants will appear above the ground in from 
seven to ten days, and when they have four distiact 
leaves thin them, leaving the strongest of each group 
of three. 

4. Weed carefully for the first six weeks or two 
months and draw up the earth about the stems until 
the jblossoms appear. 

5. When the plants are from six weeks to two months 
old nip off about an inch from top of each shoot. 
This will cause the plant to throw out a greater 
number of branches, and consequently it will bear a 
larger crop. Repeit this process a second and even 
a third tiuein the first season. 

6. The blossoms usually appear in about 80 days, and 
the pods arrive at maturity about three months after 
sowing. 

7. Aflor the first year it is advisable to have an 
undergrowth of vegetables. These in high winds keop 
the dust from soiling the cotton when the pods begin 
to open. If soiled the cotton loses greatly in value.~ 
Natal Mercury. 
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THE AMSTERDAM OINOHONA AUCTIONS. 
(Telegram from our Correspondent.) 
AMSTERDAM, June 13th. 
Of the cinchona offered by auction today, particulars 
of which were given in our last issue, 2,051 were sold, 
at an average unit price of about 7cents per 3 kilo. 
(equal to 1jd per lb.) Manufacturers’ bark, in quill, 
broken quills, chips, and shavings, sold at 10 to 68 
cents (equal to 1¢d to 1s per lb.); root at 10 to 18 
cents (equal to 13d to 33d.) Druggists’ barks in quills, 
broken quills, &c., brought from 7 to 50 cents (equal 
to lid to 9d), and root from 7 to 54 cents or 1}d to 
92d per lb. The principal buyers in order of prece- 
dence were the Amsterdam Oinchona Works, the 
Brunswick Factory, and the Auerbach Factory. The 
result of the auction shows some decline on the last 
auction rates.—Chemist and Druggist. 


JAvA: CincHona Puranrinc.—Judging by their 
annual reports and balance sheets—says the Chemist 
and Druggist—a good many of the Java cinchona 
plantations have been doing pretty well last year 
and do not at all appear to regard the commercial 
position of their product as desperate. The Soeka- 
negara Company announce that in 1888 they have 
made a sufficiently large profit to cover the loss 
of the previous year, and to leave a fair residue. 
The uprooting of officinalis trees in the gardens 
of the company is being continued, and the vacant 
places are being filled with the richer ledger trees 
—the average sulphate of quinine equivalent of 
the ledger stem bark from the company’s gardens 
having been 6:91 per cent last year. ‘The whole of the 
product of the Company in 1888 has been sold to the 
Brunswick Quinine Works, at an average price for 
the equivalent of quinine of sulphate in the bark 
of 18-12f. per kilo., or 104d per oz. The Melattie 
Company, which last year harvested a bark ayer- 
aging 3°85 per cent quinine sulphate, gives some 
particulars of the cost of production of this bark, 
from which it appears that the bark has cost for 
rent and taxes of soil, harvesting, curing, pack- 
ing, freight to Holland, and sale expenses there, 
41°81 cents per kilo. (equal to 3 13-15thsd. per 
lb.) The average net sale price was 65:97 cents 
(equal to 5 14-15ths d. per lb), leaving a profit of 
24°16 cents (equal to 2 1-15ths d. per 1b), or about 
57 per cent on the cost price. The company’s 
report states that ata unit of 14d per lb (84 cents) 
all bark avalysing over 1} per cent quinine sul- 
phate can be harvested at a profit. On the Melattie 
estate also the poorer trees are being steadily 
replaced by richer plants. A dividend oi 9 per cent 
was declared by this Company. 

Krew.—Kew is, as it always is, full of interest, 
and even fuller of beauty than usual. Among the 
plants in bloom are Gerbera Jamesoni, a Natal Com- 
posite like an Arctotis with sinnate leaves, and 
flowerheads nearly 2 inches across, of an orange- 
crimson colour. Rosa simplicifolia is a great 
curiosity, and a very elegant one having slender 
stems, leaves glaucous, reduced to the terminal leaflet 
only, and small yellow flowers, each petal provided 
with a brownish-purple spot at the base, so that the 
flower looks more like a Cistusthana Rose. Satyrium 
Hallackii is a noble terrestrial Orchid from Natal, 
with broad leaves, like those of an Hzmanthus, and 
a stout erect spike capped by a dense pyramidal spike 
of crimson flowers. That very extraordinary and 
certainly not handsome Acanthosicyos horrida is thriv- 
ing, as well as two or three Welwitschias some eight 
or nine years old. For those to whom these have no 
charms the flush of Bluebells under the group of 
Araucarias near the Palm-stove will be as to every 
one else deliciously attractive. The beds of Parrot 
Tulips are still very showy, and the patch of Primula 
japonica on the wild mount very remarkable. The 
alpine-house is ablaze of beauty, but we trust the 
Directorate will keep it ag an alpine-house ora house 
for the display of such plants as can be grown with- 
out artificial heat, or its vaison détre will be lost. As 
to therockery—well—go and see,—Gardeners’ Chronicl 
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Tur XL Aut Tea Macutne.—An estate proprietor 
writes :—‘‘ Just ordered from Edinburgh an XL 
ALL, large size. I am now convinced that I am 
right in accepting this as the machine for a poor 
planter in cloud-rolling valleys of mist and driz.- 
zle, for it simply defies the elements. I can give 
you chapter and verse too for this, but what a 
hunt I have had for it.” 


Tra Nores.—Ohittagong, 15th June.—The rains set 
in on 10th June, since when, there has been continued 
cold, showery weather.—Charali, 18th June: We have 
had two bright days without rain, but this morning it 
isas per usual, raining. Mosquito, red spider and 
green fly seem to like itand are flourishing.—Dehra 
Dun, 19th June: ‘There has been nothing of any im- 
portance to note the last few weeks. We had heavy 
rain on the 9th and it rained hard all last night and 
is still pouring. We ought to have an early and good 
crop these rains. Sonari, 16th June.—Rain registered 
every day this month. Total to date 47 inches. Soil 
saturated with moisture, and growth of leaf has been 
checked, Quantity will suffer during June, and quality 
still leaves much to be desired. Temperature, some- 
what higher within the past week, but more sun wanted. 
—Sootea, 17th June: The weather, since about the 10th 
instant, has been the most favourable that we have 
had since general plucking commeuced. All the gar- 
dens, however, and particularly those situated on high 
jand, have not responded tv the change as yet. The 
fly and spider are still very severe. On plots where 
the latter pest is rampant, handfuls of old shed leaves 
are lying below the bushes.—Dibrugarb, 17th June 


RainfaJ]l this month 
Total to date 1889 
1888 


10:96 inches. 
47°73 Cs, 
5485, 


” ” 


The outturn of leaf for the week was still short, but 
as wormer weather has now set in, it is hoped the 
second half of June will yield better. Taking the dis- 
trict as a whole, the outturn is still well ahead of Jast 
year.—Darjeeling, 21st June; Nothing but rain and 
fogs: sunshine for the week about 5 hours. If more of 
the latter and less of former were to appear, a good 
flush might come on as it is leaf in upper portions 
of gardens is standing still. Rainfall 25 inches against 
12 inches in 1888. Our latest telegram from Darjeeling 
is:—Heavy rain yesterday and today. ‘Tea blights 
much the same, diarrhoea amongst coolies better 
throughout district.—/ndian Planters’ Gazette. 


ANTIARINE.—At the meetingiof the Linnean Society, 
on June 6th, Mr. Thomas Christy, ¥.u.s., showed the 
succus or milk, also the antiarine, with the plant 
Antiaris toxicaria.. This antiarine is likely to be- 
come an important feature in commerce. It has 
hitherto been obtained from the Upas tree, which 
grows in Java. According to Dr. Trimen, of Cey- 
lon, however, there is a large number of antiaris 
grown in that country, and should tha: variety 
turn out to have toxic properties, even if not so 
strong as the tree that grows in Java, it will be 
of great importance to the Colonies. At the pre- 
sent time large quantities of the Antiaris toxicaria 
are being distributed to our Colonies, with a view 
of their growing the plant. Mr. Christy also showed 
the strophanthus plant, which isa glabrus variety 
from the Gaboon, and which yields the African 
arrow poison. The texture of the leaf cf these 
two plants is almost identical. Enormous fields 
yemain open at the present time for introducing 
the plants which Mr. Christy is growing at Syden- 
ham, which he receives from South America, and 
all: of which would do wel!on the highlands of 
Ceylon aad India, and yield large returns, owing 
to the high prices put upon the drugs. it may 
not be useless to say that at the present time 
supplies of these South Americandrugs are being 
drawn from private gardens in the South of Europe, 
—Oolomes and India, 
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TRA PLUCKING: FINE AND MEDIUM : 
PUTTING BOTH TO THE TEST AND THE RESULTS. 


We have been favoured with a statement of 
the experience of a gentleman with a keen in- 
terest in this question and who, as a business man, 
has been working in connection with two well- 
known upcountry planters in certain experiments 
o test ‘fine’ and ‘medium’ plucking and manu- 


facture. These experiments can scarcely yet be 
gaid to be completed ; 


but, so far, the result,— 
when reduced to rupees, which is after all the only 
satisfactory test—is decidedly in favour of medium 
plucking. Indeed in the case of ¢wo estates (one in 
Dolosbage and one in Ambagamuwa) the finer pluck- 
ing, although certainly a loss of 30 to 35 per cent 
in yield, has scarcely increased the average price 
one cent. The weak points about the experiments 
is, first, the difficulty of valuing the tea for compari- 
gon with the old style of plucking, and second, the 
uncertainty as to whether there will be a per- 
manent loss of 30 to 35 per cent, or whether the 
trees will adjust themselves to the new style of 
plucking. One of the planters concerned thinks 
the latter ; the other is doubtful. The uncertainty 
in value arises from the present irregularity of the 
market, and there have been some most extraordinary 
discrepancies between the local opinions and those 
of the London market. It is the opinion of some 
that it is possible to make the finest tea from any 
estate if planters only pluck fine enough ; but this is 
not the case: and it will, we suspect, be found that 
each estate must experiment for itself. In most cases 
400 Ib. (medium plucking) can be plucked for the 
game money as 300 lb. fine. I¢ would there- 
fore appear that the extra 100 Ib. costs nothing 
to pluck and if the planter can manufacture 
it without injuring the quality of his finer leaf, 
he can afford to sell it for the manufacturing 
charges and transport (say 15 cents). It is therefore 
quite a mistake to imagine that Ceylon Pekoe Sou- 
chong at even 54d is entailing a loss. 

ey 


PLANTING PROSPECTS: TEA AND 
COFFEE | 


(By an Old Planter.) 


I am afraid tea is in a bad way, and it will soon be 
a caso of the “survival of the fittest.” Estates planted 
on new land have the best chance, but those raised 
on old and in many cases worn-out coffee estates, with 
the old coffee debt as an additional incubus, cannot, 
I should think, survive the coming struggle (spell 
struggle with three g’s to intensify it !). Most of ihe 
Dimbula, many of the Dikoya and all the Maskeliya 
extatas I do not characterize as old ; they were not 
in coffee long enough to exhaust the soil, and were, 
moreover, as a rule well drained and hand weeded from 
the commencement: no ‘‘ mamoty ” or ‘6 karandi 
being permitted to desecrate the humus and scrape 
it away. I am a great believer in the first six 
inches of a soil: to me it seems essential to the 
vigorous growth of a plant, and although tea 
is a very hardy plant and will grow on. soils without 
a particle of lawnus, yet to my mind it cam never 
have the stamina and sound constitution of the plant 
raised on virgin soil. Stunted in youth it grows Up 
like the animal that has been ill-nourished in infancy, 
and any amount of doctoring in after life cannot give 
it what it Jost in early life. , 

Tom Gray’s order to grow a sucker on his coffee 
stumps comes I should think a little too late. Surely 
by this time the tea has possession, and the coffee 
stumps hacked and knocked about so that they can 
have very little life left in them. Even if successful, 
cui bono? Leaf-disease will not permit it to bear. 
Some people talk of leaf-disease leaving or becoming 
less virulent. Well, no doubt at times it seems as 
is it had taken its departure or had satiated its 
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“ voracious maw ;” but when least expected to thrive it 
ig as fresh and sap-thirsty as ever! This year I am 
sorry to say some Liberian coffee that I have seen 
in the lowcountry is affected almost as badly as I 
have everseen it. Coffee raised from the Mysore or 
other strong varieties and grown under shade should 
J think stand a good chance of success. I would not, 
however, plant under the forest shade, but grow suit- 
able trees for the purpose, this would make one quite 
independent of forest land. On the Uva side coffee 
might be grown this way up to 3,500 ft., and on the 
Kandy side up to 2,500 ft. elevation; higher altitudes 
would hardly give crop enough. JI know patches of 
Liberian coffee in the lowcountry under shade which 
crop fairly, and are not much troubled by leaf-disease. 
It would be worth some one’s while to try a small ex- 
periment. 
——$_$_———_e————_—_—_—— 
WHAT A SINGLE GRAIN OF RICE 
PRODUCED. 

There came up in my garden in a hole of water, 
may be six inches deep, a single grain of rice. It 
produced more than 90 heads at the first crop and 
over 110 heads for the second crop. The first erop 
was stripped from the heads and the grain poured 
into water and the imperfect grains floated off. Then 
the mass was measured with a spoon. The spoon was 
then filled three times and each spoonful counted by 
itself. The three were then added and an average 
struck. Equal care was bestowed on the second crop. 
The whole number of grains from that one grain I 
found to be 25,706.—florida Dispatch. 


—_________ 
COFFEE AND THA. 


CAUSE OF THE CHECKING OF TEA FLOSH— CHANGEABLE 
WEATHER—TEA AND COFFEE IN DIMBULA LOOKING 
WELL—COFFEE AND CINCHONA ON BELGRAVIA—THE 
HOPES OF PLANTERS REST ON TEA—COFFEE LEAF 
DISEASE DUE TO A WORM AT THE ROOTS !—COFFEE 
IN BRAZIL. 

Nanvoyva, 8th July 1889, 


The checking of tea flush in this region to a 
greater extent even than is usual in the South- 
West monsoon seems due this season, not so much 
to rain, which is rather below than above the 
average, but to the prevalence of strong cold winds. 
Wednesday, the 3rd, was a comparatively fine day, 
only 7 cents of rain falling. Next day gave 38 
cents, and Friday, with 60 cents measured, was 
the very type of dreary darkness and cold drizzling 
wind. ‘Fine planting weather set in,” was the 
decision, but even planting was conducted under 
difficulties. Saturday showed only 6 cents of rain 
against the 60 of the day before, and yesterday 
the reaction was complete to a model Sunday of 
bright cheerful sunshine and warm genial tempe- 
rature. The mountains, forests, patanas, streams 
and cultivated lands looked fresh and beautiful. 


{ If similar weather continues, it will have the 


opposite effect of trying the plants ‘‘ put out” and 
of stimulating tea into flush again. Tea looks 
well except that there ig more blossom than is 
desirable on fields which were pruned 14 months 
ago, or more, while a few scattered spots have 
been affected by green fly. In some parts of Dim- 
bula coffee is looking well, the fungus not being 
so apparent as the berries. The lower elevations 
are, of course, the more favoured; but yesterday 
I saw some very fine coffee on Inverness at an 
altitude of 5,300 feet and over. On Wednesday I 


travelled the last portion of the railway journey 


with a planter who had just left Belgravia, 
and he reported a crop of 7 cwt. per acre 
on the coffee trees and the proprietor busy 
planting out ledgerianas. Belgravia, it must be 
remembered, had good soil, aspect and elevation 
to begin with, and the effect of the large quantities 
of manure applied to it in the palmy days of the 
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coffee enterprise must still and for many year® 
yet tell in favour of the cultured plants. In mos 
cases, however, there is no encouragement to pre- 
serve such coffee bushes as remain in the district. 
Our hopes must rest on tea, and a rebound from 
low to high prices, such as so frequently marked 
the history of the coffee enterprise. By the way, 
planters in Ceylon must be surprised to learn that 
“scientific men,” according to the Rio News and 
other authorities, have come to the conclusion 
that coffee disease in Java, Ceylon and Brazil is 
identical, caused by ‘‘a worm which eats the roots.’ 
White grub, no doubt, did harm to our coffee, but 
the fatal disease was due to a fungus, and if, in 
addition to the insect diseases they suffer from, this 
vegetable pest finds its way to the plantations of 
Brazil, the world’s supply of coffee may be so 
lessened as to, tell greatly in favour of tea. 
- > 
OPENING OF FOOCHOW TEA MARKET. 


The Foochow Echo of the 8th instant says:—The 
stock of new tea Dow amounts to 225,000 chests of all 
sorts. It is not expected that musters will be sent 
out for another week. The Foochow Echo learns that 
new season’s new make congous, costing 8d. a 93d, 
(and which looked so cheap in China,) are losing 20 
per cent. The London market for new teas appears 
to have opened at about 30 per cent. under last year. 
Mr. W. P. Galton writes the following letter, dated 
5tb June, to the Moochow Bcho:— 

Sir,—It may be of interest, at the present time, to 
draw attention to the comparative dates of opening 
the tea market, and the stocks of Oongou at that time; 
dating from 1869, when steamers were first introduced ; 
the ‘* Achilles” and “ West Indian” loading for London. 

Those who have experience of the past can draw 
their own conclusions. 


Date of Stock of 
Year. opening. Congou. 
1869 .. dune 25th 276,927 Chests. 
1870 ~... July 1st 245,112 ,, 
1871 .. dune 13th 133,070 ,, 
1872... May 24th 50,705 ,, 
1873 ... dune 20th 258,430, 
1874 ..- do 2nd pol OOIOS0M as 
1875 .- May 19th eco 2,550 ,, 
1876 ... do 20th 9,560 4, 
1877... do 24th 40,004 ,, 
1878 .... do 14th 47,960, 
1879 ... June 6th 282,612 


18800) 2209 Mae. eg Moot go 


1881... May 28th RAS ING) 
1882... ~do 29th 155,040 ,, 
1883 ... June 11th 333,700 ,, 


iss4ioy [i-) doviiseth” WE! Si0/o008! (2; 
1885 .. do 20th  ... 329,000 
1886... May 24th  ... 175,000 
1887 ... do 30th ... 165,500 
TBBB. (| Ser!) AO, ),)30Hf55! TT; 7008415 
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CINCHONA BARK:—WANTED: A SYNDICATE 
OF CINCHONA PLANTERS TO REGULATE 
SUPPLY OF BARK TO EUROPE 
DURING 1890-91. 


Our heading in brief summarizes the purport 
of the important letter addressed to us by Baron 
von Rosenberg which will be found (on page 
136.) It is addressed to the Editor of the 
Tropical Agriculturist, but without waiting for the 
noxt issue of our monthly periodical, we at once 
give it a place in our daily paper, so as 
to ensure its consideration and discussion by our 
planting and mercantile community interested in 
cinchona @8 early as possible. The Baron von 
Rosenberg must, of course, be aware that very 
numerous have been the attempts made through 
the press to check the free harvesting of cinchona 
bark during the past few years, It has been 


shown again and again and with fuller demonstra- 
tion than even our correspondent today afiords, how 
much better it would be for the cinchona producers 
if they did not force so large a quantity—and 
especially of the inferior qualities—of bark on 
the European market during each succeeding 
year. There has not been a shadow of a 
shade of dissent from this proposition; but 
nevertheless year by year, the export has gone on 
increasing far above all estimates, the simple but 
all-sufficient explanation of the Oeylon planter being. 
My poverty, but not my will consents. 
With his coffee ruined, and his tea not yet in bear- 
ing, the hardlyjtried planter in this island had to 
cut his cinchona bark to get any money at all to 
keep his work going. With an increasing area 
giving crop under tea, and with the great additional 
claim on the time and attention of planters and 
coolies necessitated by tea, and also no doubt with 
the greatly contracted area under cinchona, this 
year at last has seen an appreciable diminution of 
the exports of bark. Still, compared with last year, 
the reduction is not much, and it is very certain 
now that do what we may our estimates for the 
season ending 80th September next is to be ex- 
ceeded. We estimated 9 millions lb. as our total 
export for season 1888-89; but to the 4th instant 
we have shipped 8,445,013 lb. So that it is pretty 
certain the total outturn will be nearer 10 than 9 
millions. This, however, would indicate a substan- 
tial reduction on the past three years, as the 
following comparison will show :— 
Exports of Oinchona Bark from Oeylon : 
Season 1888-9 (say) 10,000,000 Ib. 


Do 1887-8 11,704,932 Ib. 
Do 1886-7 14,389,184 Ib. 
Do 1885-6 15,364,912 Ib. 


For next season—1889-90—already an estimate of 
8 millions of pounds has been put forward, and 
although the total amount of available bark in 
this island has undoubtedly been very largely 
contracted by the enormous exports of the past 
four years—due to the hard times for planters and 
their gupplacement of cinchona by tea,—still it 
is almost certain that 8 millions lb. at least will 
be shipped, unless some movement takes place 
such as that suggested by Baron von Rosenberg to 
regulate and reduce the harvesting and exports. 
Is it then feasible to form a Syndicate, or adopt 
an Agreement embracing the Cinchona Planters of 
Ceylon, India and Java to regulate their supply of 
bark to Europe during, say the next two or three 


years? Some time ago, we think the suggestion 
would have been laughed “out of court” in 
Ceylon. But that was when the whole of our 


hillcountry nearly was covered with cinchona in 
various stages ; that was when the crisis following 
the collapse of coffee was at its height; and again 
it was at a time when most of us thought that 
the only chance for Ceylon was to get its bark 
into the home market before Java or India began 
to harvest largely. Now, the whole aspect of the 
cinchona question has altered both here and 
with the other two great Hastern cem- 
petitors. The area undercinchona—the number 
of holders of bark—in Ceylon has _ con- 
tracted enormously. Cinchona has been entirely 
cleared out of many districts, and it should not 
be difficult to form a'l the proprietors or agents 
holding appreciable areas of harvestable bark into 
an Association for the purpose desired by Baron 
von Rosenberg, as far as their personal subscrip- 
tion to the proposal is concerned. How the prac- 
tical work of regulating the cropping and export 
would be managed, is a matter we do not discuss 
for the present. Again so far as acquaintance with 
their resources—the extent of their planting and 
quantity of available bark—is concerned, we know 
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far more of Java and of Southern India now 
than we did some time ago. 

The best opinion that can be formed of our 
supply in Ceylon, places the total of available bark 
—if it became necessary to cut down,and root up 
all our trees—at about 20 millions lb. We have 
Mr, Hamlin’s authority for supposing that the 
total for India if treated in the same way could 
not exceed this figure of 20 millions lb, As for 
Java, we have the results of the very elaborate 
and careful inquiry made /by the Soekaboemi 
Planters’ Association which we are publishing in 
full in the Tropical Agriculturist, and it shows that 
the total export of bark from Java for 1888 was put 
down at 3,689,000 lb. (averaging 4:11 per cent 
quinine) and for 1889 at 4,522,990 lb. (averaging 4:16 
per cent). In Java, we may say, the planters do 
regulate their output far more carefully than do their 
brethren in Ceylon, The Java planters do not harvest 
until they consider that they can get about the maxi- 
mum of benefit from their bark. So that after all 


the practical question would seem to be how to | 


regulate, that is, reduce, the export from India and 
Ceylon. Still if the Java planters entered the Agree- 
ment to keep their exports for 1890 and 1891 at 
not more than 384 to 4 millions lb., there would 
be a distinct advantage. By what means then 
can we secure a reduction of the Ceylon exports 
for each of the two seasons in the Agreement to 
from 5 to 6 millions of lb, and of India to from 3 to 
4 or even 4 to5 millions? This is the practical prob- 
lem, It will be for the larger holders of bark in 
Ceylon to give it their best consideration in re- 
sponse to Baron yon Rosenberg. The Badulla 
Planters’ Association ig perbaps the one most in- 
timately associated with the largest area under 
cinchona left in the island. Udapussellawa and 
the Agras division of Dimbula are almost the only 
other two districts needful to take into account. 
Could it be possible to get all owners of say more 
than 30 acres of cinchona in Uva and the two 
districts mentioned, to agree to restrict their harvest- 
ing to a certain vate per acre, during the next two 
years ? 


EUCALYPTS AND OTHER FUNGI TREES ON 
HILLS OF CHYLON. 


WEL WEATHER—GROWLE OF TOONS, EUCALYPTS, AND 
CRYPLOMERIAS—THE NORFOLK ISLAND PINE—JUNGLE 
TREES IN FLOWER—THE NUWARA ELIYA PLAIN—A VISIT 
TO HAKGALA, 

Nanvoya, July 10th. 


Yesterday morning promised fair in Dimbula, and 
the rainfall was not heavy, only 19 cents being 
measured this morning. But driving up to Nuwara 
Hliya though the valley and gorges of the Nanuoya 
we experienced one of those storms oi drizzle and 
mist-laden winds, which are more pleasant to recall 
and talk about than to go through, although such 
weather has really no evil effect but the contrary on 
those who are well clad in waterproof coats and 
boots, The most disagreeable effects in our ex- 
perience was from the drip in pushing through our 
little forest of toons (Cedrela Loona) and Japan pines 
(Cryptomeria japonica) and other trees near the 
bund of the Lake. The effect of the massive red 
tops of the toons on the hillside facing the Lake 
is now very fine, and the rate at which the trees 
have grown vies with that of the Australian Hucalyptt. 
In the first two years a measured tree had made 
22 feet in height. This rate has now been some- 
what lessened because the trees have to thicken 
their branchless stems, but the tree we measured 
yosterday was 27 feet high, so that in September, 
when the third year from planting out will have 
rounded off, the growth will be 30 feet, or LO feet 


\perannum. The cryptomerias have made slower pro- 
gress, having in their earlier stages received unwelcome 
attention from hares and rats. But now that the 
early troubles are over their growth is very luxuriant, 
too much so in the case of the side branches, 
which will be trimmed off and used as cuttings, 
the tree being easily propagated in this manner. 
A correspondent who recently wrote must have 
mistaken this really handsome pine for Araucaria 
excelsa, the Norfolk Island pine, of which, I regret 
to say, plants are not available at Hakgala. It 
ig one of the grandest trees in the world, but 
difficult to propagate from seed. On Abbotsford 
a root shoot has been successfully removed from 
the closely allied Awracaria cookit and promises 
to become a fine tree. A good many jungle trees 
were in blossom as we ascended through the Nanu- 
oya forest; and in consequence of the nilu having 
died down, the more open spaces up the hillsides 
were blazing with the blossoms of the common 
indigenous balsam. A very considerable number 
of the abounding rhododendrons were in blossom, 
and what this tree could become under cultivation 
is shown by a_ splendidly coloured and_ beauti- 
fully formed specimen, which stands conspicu- 
ous on Mr, Robertson’s cleared land at the en- 
trance to Nuwara Hliya. ‘Lhe large old cherry 
trees scattered about the plain were also 
in magnificent blossom, and when the weather 
cleared up at noon, the place looked quietly beautiful, 
with the great mountains looking lovingly down 
on their own reflections in the waters of the Lake, 
on the cottages and gardens and on the river 
winding through the green Plain. We availed our- 
selves of the grateful change to visit Hakgala ; 
and we were repaid, apart from the beauty and 
interest of the gardens bya glorious view of ithe 
Uva valleys and mountains, The Haputale range 
was specially clear,and the railway cuttings along 
the ridge which leads to ‘‘the Pass’ seemed quite 
close at hand. Many additions have been made 
to the mountain gardens since we visited them 
last, and alterations and additions are still being 
made. We were interested in the recent intro- 
ductions by Mr. Nock of fruit-trees, vines, camellias, 
azaleas, &c., our only regret being that the able 
and genial head of the establishment was not 
present. In his absence we were well ciceroned, 
first by a young Sinhalese who explained every 
familiar as well as strange plant to us, as if we 
were perfect strangers not only to the country 
but to the vegetable kingdom, and subsequently by 
Mr. de Alwis. Amongst the most striking objects 
were China bananas in rich flower and the fine old 
specimen of Pinus longifolia. The Hakgala gardens 
promise greatly to increase in attractiveness and value. 


i 
COFFEE AND THA. 

REVIVAL OF COFFEE—COORG COFFEE SEED—AN OLD BOOK 

ON MANURING AND QUALITY OF TEA—TEA CULTIVATION 


AND PREPARATION BY THE CHINESE—THE WEATHER. 
8th July. 


The belief that Coffee is going to have a turn again 
seems to be pretty general among some classes of the 
natives, but it does not go very much further than talk, 
Meanwhile what is growing is just about develop- 
ing as nice an attack of leaf-disease as anyone 
would like to see; still the crop ig not much behind 
Jast year, albeit there was but one blossom to 
speak of, 

If Coorg coffee seed could bo easily had there 
would doubtless be more trial extensions than 
there are, but to get the seed is the difficulty. There 
is a good chance here for someone to start an 
agency for supplying this, 
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Whether Coorg seed is better, however, than our 
own is a moot question : some who have grown it say 
no; but if a man does believe in it, he is always 
assured of the first three years of hope. Hvery 
new estate as we know lays that gift at the feet 
of its possessor, which is sometimes all it ever 
gives. Still to have that assured is something. 
Reading an old book published in 1848 :—“ An Ac- 
count of the Oultivation and Manufacture of Tea in 
China,” by Samuel Ball, who was Tea Inspector to 
the Hon. the United Hast India Company,—I came 
upon two passages on the effect of manure on tea, 
which was one of the subjects in your late questions. 
It was the one which perhaps most who answered 
felt their ground least certain, especially in re- 
gard to its effects on flavour. Itis of black tea, the 
writer is speaking and this is what he says :— 
‘“‘The Chinese universally affirm that manure is not 
employed for that tea, and is injurious to its fla- 
vour.”” In another place there is this passage :— 
“Tt will also be seen under the article ‘Green 
Tea’ that an immense improvement was effected 
in that tea by transplanting it from -the hills into 
the plains, and by cultivating it in garden soil 
fit for vegetables; moreover by the use of manure. 
The black tea however is not manured.” 

Those who don’t get very high prices for their 
teas, spite of their best endeavours to produce 
good ones, may get a little comfort from the stand- 
point of the Chinaman on the question of quality. 
In Mr. Balls work, he quotes the following from 
the testimony of a Spanish missionary to the Chinese, 
who had written an account of the tea plant :— 
“In the province of Fo-Kien there are many plan- 
tations, where the care and method of preparing 
tea are nearly the same, whilst the tea is very 
different, whether we consider the leaves, the flavour, 
or the effects it produces; consequently the nature 
of the soil cannot be the same. The Chinese 
themselves sufticiently prove this, by their frequent 
declaration that the Zy Zu or soil occasions the 
principal difference in the quality of tea.” Mr. Ball 
‘has a note to this passage which runs thus:— 
‘‘This observation is confirmed by my own enquiries. 
Aska Chinese what causes the difference of quality 
in tea, and his reply invariably is, the Ty Tu, i.e. 
the soil,” 

There are I think few tea planters in Ceylon, 
limited as is their experience compared with John 
Chinaman, but have found out for themselves that 
the leaf from particular fields in their estates 
makes a better tea than from others ; nevertheless 
it is not unpleasant to have one’s original obser- 
vations confirmed by such old world knowledge 
of the fragrant shrub, as is possessed by the 
celestial. : 

The weather is now getting more favourable 
for flushing than it has been for some time lately. 
It we could be spared the worrying wind, we would 
be all more fully employed in our factories than 
we have been for some weeks past, 
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THE STRAWSONIZER: 


IMPORTANT TO COFFEE AND ALL OTHER PLANTERS 
TROUBLED WITH INSECT OR FUNGOID PESTS. 

We are indebted to the friend who has called 
our attention to the following paragraph in the 
Calcutta Asian. We would ask that one or other 
of our enterprising local firms, do- kindly make 
enquiries about this machine pro bono publico, and 
if they see their way, import one which could 
be let out to travelin the planting districts after 
the fashion of reaping and threshing machines in 
agricultural districts in Britain? We quote as 
follows :— 


The Strawsonizerisa machine which has added a 
new set of words to the English language. Asa mat- 
ter of course, the success ot the invention has led to the 
formation of a Limited Liability Oompany, of which it 
is unnecessary to take notice in this place, except to ob- 
serve that the inventor, Mr. Strawson, gets £25,000 for 
his machine, with a royalty of 24 per centon sales. The 
great utility of the machine was immediately recog- 
nized by English agriculturists, and a public trial of it, 
on one of the Royal farms at Windsor, has given an 
opportunity to the world at large for becoming ac- 
quainted with it. It seems to be likely to be of con- 
siderable service in India, especially to indigo planters, 
and if the factoriesin Behar had been equipped with 
Strawsonizers afew months ago, the invasion of the 
caterpillar, which did so much injury to the young 
plant, would have been promptly checked. The follow- 
ing description ofthe machine is taken partly from a 
notice in one of our London contemporaries: The 
Strawsonizer is a machine of light construction, resting 
upon two wheels, and easily drawn by one horse. By 
meansofa multiplying gearing, the revolutions of the 
driving-wheels are communicated to a fan, which makes 
from 2,000 to 3,000 revolutionsin aminute. The fan 
is axled within a tube, from the hinder end of which 
there issues a powerful blast of air; and this blast, by 
catching the stream of solid or liquid material dis- 
charged from a hopper above, scatters such material in 
a fashion which has never before been seen. By a few 
slight alterations and adjustments, the same machine 
can be used for the distribution of liquids or solids. The 
machine was exhibitedat Windsoras a distributor of 
paraffin oil, which is known as a powerful insecticide. 
The nozzles employed distributed the paraffin upon the 
ground, and at fifty yards distance the spray could be 
seen like a delicate mist, following the machine. Blades 
of grass and leaves were picked up, coated by a fine 
film of paraffin, the odour of which would repel any 
insect pest, The machine is equally effective as a dis- 
tributor of artificial fertilisers, such as nitrate of soda, 
or common salt, or with an insect-destroyer, such as 
powdered quicklime. It can be utilized for the sowing 
of seeds, and is applicable in a special form in hop gar- 
dens and vineyards. Finally it can be effectively ap- 
plied as a sanitary apparatus, and it is to be hoped that 
Sir H. Harrison and his colleagues willsoon be able to 
Strawsonize certain parts of Calcutta which it would 
be invidious to mention. 


——————_~>_______ 


MORE ABOUT STRAWSON’S AIR.POWER 
DISTRIBUTOR. A VALUABLE 
INVENTION. 


(From the “North British Agriculturist,’’) 


Since Mr. Strawson’s Air-Power Distributor was 
brought out last year too late for exhibition at the 
Royal Show, we have frequently referred to the 
immense value of thie invention to farmers. By 
means of a powerful blast of air generated by gear- 
ing from the driving wheels, all kinds of grain and 
manure can be distributed im any degree of thickness 
over a given breadth of ground with mathematical 
precision. Asa distributor of grain and manure the 
machine possesses many outstanding advantages, but 
its great value to farmers lies in the fact that it 
can distribute even the smallest possible amount of 
liquid or poisonous matter with unvarying regularity 
over any crop for protection against, or the de- 
struction of, insect pests. A gallon of paraffin can 
by means of it be spread over a whole acre of 
turnips so evenly that every plant will receive its 
due share, and the effect of such a dressing is to 
effectually check the ravages of that dreaded pest 
—the turnip fly. By means of this machine, the 
farmer can effectually protect himself against those 
insect pests which attack his turnip plants, and fruit- 
growers can in the same way dispose of the pests, 
which attack their bushes and fruit trees. The merits 
of the machine were fully tested before a large 
gathering of pratctical agriculturists at the Royal farm 
at Windsor the other day, and aid its work to per- 
fection. We now learn that a company of influential 
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agriculturists, headed by Mr. Jacob Wilson, has been 
formed to acquire and work Mr, Strawson’s invention. 
Mr. Wilson is a gentleman on whose judgment the 
agriculturists of Great Britain have justly placed the 
most implicit confidence ; and now thatthe invention 
has been taken up so enthusiastically by him, the 
destruction of turnip and fruit crops by insect pests will, 
doubtless, in a very short time be a thing of the past. 


The Times, February 11th, 1889, says “Itis very 
evident that, before long, ‘Strawsonizing’ a crop will 
be a recognized farm operation,” In addition to apply- 
ing insecticides, for which it was especially invented, it is 
the most perfect and rapid Distributor of all Corn and 
Seeds, Nitrate of Soda, Thomas’ Phosphate, Salt, Soot, 
Lime, and other artificial fertilisers. For particulars 
apply to Strawson & Co., Newbury, Berks. ‘ 

[An engraving shows a machine of the size of a big 
dogcart, drawn by one horse with a man sitting in front. 
No doubt it could be adapted for hand-power to suit 
plantation work.—ED.| 


aca 
TEA PLUCKING AND THA PRICES. 


Of course, in discussing the relative merits of any 
two systems of plucking, no rigid comparisons are 
possible, for circumstances differ so much on different 
estates. Indeed, we know the opinion is held by 
planters of experience that no ‘‘very fine” plucking 
is possible in hot, low-country districts, where in the 
forcing weather the flush almost runs away from 
the pluckers, and that if it were strictly carried out 
its affects upon the trees would be most detrimental. 
Without entering just at present upon this question, 
but dealing with the conditions which exist on the 
great majority of estates here, we find that-it is quite 
possible for them to make a change in their present 
system of plucking—the question we have to con~- 
sider being whether it will pay them to do so. Cir- 
cumstances differ widely in different cases, and there 
are many estates at present realizing—in spite of 
the prevalent low prices—such excellent averages for 
their tea, as to put any change in their system of 
plucking out of the question. But, unfortunately, there 
are others—and we fear the majority—who find that 
present prices leave but a small margin of profit. 
We do not see, however, that they will be able to 
improve matters by plucking ‘‘fine,” as is recommended 
to them by London brokers and others. The present 
price of Pekoe Souchong is low, but in our opinion, 
it is not likely to go much lower. Assuming how- 
ever that it went down to 5d a lb., it does not 
follow that it would not pay to pluck it, for itre- 
duces the cost of manipulation all round, ana, more- 
over, generally speaking, it cosis nothing to pluck. 
This seems very paradoxical, but it really is not so. 
For instance, a well-known planter recently divided 
a gang of fifty pluckers, and sent them into the 
same field, half having instructions to pluck fine and 
half to continue medium plucking as usual, aud the 
following was the result :— 

25 coolies brought in 
25 coolies brought in 


311 1b. leaf 
198 > 


113 

Now, we may safely assume that these 113 Ib. 
of leaf were Pekoe Souchong, and furthermore it is 
quite plain that the cost of plucking was nil! Sup- 
posing, therefore, that only 5d a lb. was realized for 
it, there would be a distinct profit on the leaf, for 
it would not cost more than 15 cents to manufacture. 
At first sight, no doubt, it is difficult to understand 
how there can be any profit on the Souchong of an 
Invoice selling say at 7d., when the average cost of 
production is perhaps as high as 8d. or 84d; but, as 
a matter of fact, all the profit there is, is earned 
by this low-class tea. If anyone differ from this 
opinion let him deduct the Souchong from an invoice 
and work out the tea remaining (Pekoe and Broken 
Pekoe) at a rate say 10 cents higher than his old 
average and see what the result is, allowing, of course, 
& slightly higher rate for the cost of production. 
Some figures have lately been shown us and placed 


at ouc disposal by a merchant and large estate pro- 
prietor, which show the result of such a calculation 
very clearly, and thus provide an excellent comparison 
of the different results obtainable from fine and 
medium plucking. The figures as regards acreage, 
yield, and average price realized are not hypothetical, 
but taken from the returns of a young and promising 
estate at a medium elevation. Assuming that fine 
plucking reduces the intake of leaf 83 per cent; that 
the cost of laying down the smaller quantity of tea 
thus dealt with is raised from 80 cts.—which is the 
rate actually ruling on the estate referred to—to 
35 ets.; and thatthe fine tea would realize an aver- 
age 10 cts. higher than that hitherto obtained, the 
following result is obtained ;— 
Mepium PLucKkine.—200 acres at 3001b. an acre, 


60,000 lb. tea @ 55 cts. R33,000 
Costing @ 30 cts. R18,000 
Profit -—-—— 15,000 


FinE Pruckinc.—200 acres at 200 lb. an acre. 


40,000 lb. tea @ 65 cts. R26,000 
Costing @ 35 cts. RI4,000 
Profit ——-—— 12,000 


Difference in favour of medium plucking 3,000 
It may be said that the average estimated above, 
viz. 55 cents is high, and the cost of production, 
viz. 80 cents, is very low; but the figures are those 
which actually obtain on a certain estate and can 
be modified to suit the peculiar circumstances of 
anyone. It will be seen, however, that if we apply 
this formula to an estate obtaining a lower average 
for its teas, the result is much the same—only that 
there is a difference in degree. Not until the price 
realized approaches the cost of production does it 
really pay to pluck fine. There is, of course, an ex- 
ception to this, mentioned by us yesterday. We 
allude, of course, to the case of a planter who has 
an insufficiency of space or machinery to deal effici- 
ently and carefully with the large quantities of leaf 
coming in. In that case, of course, it would be better 
to pluck finer, and thus reduce the quantity of leaf 
manufactured. Butsuch a case is, of cours, exceptional, 
and our contention does not apply to it. It will 
be noted, in the comparison made above, that 10 cents 
per lb. has been allowed as the increase in price 
obtainable by manufacturing only the fine leaf, and 
it has been said by one to whom we showed the 
figures that as much as 12 cents ought to be esti- 
mated, We very much doubt, however, whether as 
great a difference as this good be calculated on 
throughout the year. Leaving, therefore, the cost 
of production, the yield per acre, and the proportion 
of the leaf the same, let us see how the calculation 
looks with the average price reduced, assuming al- 
ways that a 10 cents better averagecould be obtained 
by fine plucking. The result is very instructive :— 
Mepium PLuckine.—200 acres at 300 lb. an acre 


60,000 lb. tea at 50 cts. R30,000 
Costing at 30 ,,.. 18,000 R. 
Profit soot 12,000 
Fine Piuckinc.—200 acres at 200 1b. an acre. 
40,000 lb. tea at 60 cts.... R24,000 
Costing at 30,, .. 14,000 
Profit) 1 jcc. 10,000 


Difference in favour of medium plucking...2,000 


——— 


Mezpium Prouckine.—200 acres at 300 Ib, an acre, 


60,000 lb. at 45 cts. .... R27,000 
Oosting 30 ,, 18,000 _ 
Profit oo 9,000 


Fine Pruckinc.—209 acres at 200 1b. an acre. 
40,000 lb. at 55 cts. ee 222,000 
Costing at 35,, 14,000 

Profit ae 


8,000 


Difference in favour of medium plucking,..1,000 


MeEpIum Plucking.—200 acres at 300 lb. an acro. 


60,000 lb. at 40 cts, ... R24,000 
Oosting at 30 ,, 18,000 2 
Profit ave 6,000 
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Finz Pxiuckine.—200 acres at 200lb. an acre. 


40,000 lb. at 50cts. ... R20,000 
Costing at 35 ,, 14,000 
Profit — 6,000 


No difference between the two systems. 

Now, at present exchange, 40 cents is about equi- 
valent to 8#d. and low as tea has fallen it has not 
gone down to that yet, so that most estates must 
realize a better price than thatrate; and yet, not 
until the average touches that figure will fine plucking 
leave the same margin of profit that medium pluéking 
will do. Of course, many exceptions can be taken 
to tbe above calculations, but it is impossible to 
draw up a table that is not open to this objection; 
and if we have brought it home to our readers that, 
under ordinary conditions, fine plucking as a panacea 
for low prices is a snare and a delusion, we shall 
have accomplished all we have attempted. What- 
ever the average of an estate may be—provided that 
average price includes the rates paid for all 
grades, that is for Pekoe, Broken, Pekoe, Pekoe 
Souchong and cost—it will only pay to pluck fine, 
seemingly when the average closely approaches the 
cost of production. But it does not, of course, re- 
quire mathematical demonstration, but is obvious on 
the face of it. The above calculations, however, 
considerably astonished us when we first examined 
the figures, and we should very much like to have 
the opinion of our readers on the matter. ; 

There is yet another point of vital importance with 
which we have not dealt, namely, the effects upon 
the tree itself of a continuation of fine plucking. 
It is thought by many planters whose opinion is 
entitled to weight, that few estates could stand a 
prolonged system of fine plucking, and, if this be so, 
it would add another powerful argument to our con- 
tention, that medium plucking is the safest from a 
commercial as well as from an agricultural stand- 
point.—Local ‘‘ Times.” 


eo 


Porato GRowine.—My friends in Western Vic- 
toria are always interested, I know, in anything 
relating to the cultivation of potatoes. Perhaps one 
of our most famous English scientific potato-growers 
is Dr. Gilbert, of Rothamsted. He has recently 
shown that there cannot be too liberal a supply 
of farm-yard manure, mixed with artificial, Perhaps 
the most important point he made is that the 
continuous growth of potatoes upon the same land 
does not render the crop more liable to disease, 
but actually the reverse, and this in spite of any 
fluctuations of the seasons. Of course this state- 
ment which is borne out by a large number of ex- 
periments tends to overthrow the idea that the potato 
disease is propagated by the existence of resting 
spores in the ground. Atthe same time Dr. Gilbert 
insists upon the importance of destroying all diseased 
tubers by fire.—Dr. Taylor in “ Australasian.” 

TimBEr DisEAsEs.—At the Royal Society coaversazione, 
among the curiosities exhibited, were, says Wature, vari- 
ous parasitic fungi, by Prof. H. Marshall Ward. ‘These 
specimens included: a piece of deal with grey mycelium 
of Merulius lacrymans, causing the common “dry rot” 
of timber ; and a similar piece of timber attacked by the 
white mycelium of Polyporus vaporarius, another and 
quite different fungus, which produces a form of “ dry 
rot;” portion of Pine-stem infected with Peridermium 
pini, the Aicidium. form of Coleosporiuim senecionis—the 
other form of this parasite is found on various species 
of Groundsel (it does much damage to the Pines in 
some forests, producing so-called “‘cankers” as dis- 
astrous as those of the ‘ Larch disease’); specimen 
of Wheat infested by Ustilago carbo (U. segetum), 
showing the destruction of the ‘ears by the fungus, 
the black spores of which completely occupy the in- 
terior of the grain; specimen of grass attacked by 
Wpichlw typhina, a destructive ascomycetous fungus 
which infests the flowering shoots of pasture ZLASses 5 
culture specimens of Sclerotia developed from species 
of Botrytis, which destroy certain garden plants, 


Microscopic preparations of these were also exhibited, | 


Tur Factory for making sulphate of quinine 
in the cinchona plantations, Naduvatam, is now 
built, and working has commenced under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hooper, the Madras Goy- 
ernment Quinologist.—Madras Mail, July 6th. 

A Sare Mrtuop or Transporting SULPHURIE 
Actp.— Herr Bickmann has patented in Germany 
a process for enbaling sulphuric acid for manu- 
facturing purposes to be safely transported. He 
takes advantage of a property of certain salts— 
of which alkaline sulphates are representatives— 
by which they give up their water of crystalli- 
sation when heated and take it up again when 
cool ; and he does so by mixing these salts in 
an anhydrous condition with a calculated quantity 
of sulphuric acid. The whole mass becomes 
granular, or may be formed into cakes; and when 
heated the whole liquefies and may be used as if it 
were sulphuric acid, for the presence of bisulphate of 
soda does no harm.—Electrician. 

CorFEE UNDER SHADE; A New Cuzaninc.— 
For an interesting young clearing in coffee we are 
referred to Kondesalle estate in the Dumbara Valley, 
where 100 acres of old cultivated land, but which 
have been under lantana for 20 years, have been 
cleared and planted with coffee 5 by 5 feet, cacao 
10 by 10 feet, and also at 10 by 10 feet, as shade 
for the coffee, with the Ficus glomerata (the shade tree 
used in Coorg and which is plentiful in Ceylon 
from 1,000 up to 5,000 feet—native name “attikka’’). 
This clearing of young coffee flourishes exceedingly 
without a sign of fungus or bug so far; but, 
strange enough, plants taken from the same nursery 
and put out amongst old coffee as supplies, and 
more or less shaded by jak trees, are already covered 
with the leaf fungus. If the coffee in the young 
clearing keeps all right long enough even to give 
three or four decent crops, Mr. Hamlin considers 
his Company may be well satisfied; for they will 
then have the cacao well established to form 
their permanent plantation, that is should the 
coffee begin to fail after, say, the 6th or 7th year. 
This is a mode of planting which may weli be 
recommended wherever there is soil deep and rich 
enough to carry cacao as well as coffee; but where 
the soil is too light for cacao, we should like to 
see coffee and the shade tree (Ff. glomerata) tried 
together after the Coorg fashion up to 3,000 feet 
or even higher wherever there is chena, or a bit of 
forest-land left. 

Mace anp Nurmecs.—The important spice market 
of Amsterdam is evidently coming under the control 
of a syndicate who are at present manipulating the 
stocks of nutmegs and mace, basing their operations 
on the small crop of November-December of last year. 
Messrs. Schroeter & Co., cf Amsterdam, inform us 
that the “ring” is composed of speculators not directly 
associated with the trade who are operating through 
a Rotterdam firm, The syndicate, our informants 
tell us, appear to command abundant capital, and 
in that respect at least may be expected to make 
their venture a success, and may raise the prices of 
mace and nutmegs}to an enormous figure. Supposing 
it to be a fact that the shipments for the second half 
of this year: will be small, the Holland stock of nutmegs 
—which are specially preferred by the “ring ”—will 
be quite sufficient for the world’s consumption for a 
whole year, and stocks have steadily increased since 
January last. On the other hand, there is only suf- 
ficient stock of mace for at most three months, as 
mace has suffered comparatively more from drought. 
But Messrs. Schroeter & Oo. believe the short crop has 
been fully discounted by present high prices, and, 
according to latest advices from Banda, the trees are 
again in full blossom, and promise a good crop for 
this year. Under these circumstances it is doubtful 
whether the “‘ring ”’ will find their operation pay in 
the end, and they are the lesslikely to succeed if con- 
sumers continue to buy for actual wants only, —Chemist 
and Druggist, June 22nd, 
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Gayneaspandende, 
———<$_  _—__ 
To the £ditor. 


RICH CULTIVATION IN THE BATTICALOA 


DISTRICT. 
8th June 1889. 

Drar Str,—Mr. Edward Atherton has not, I think, 
piven you all the reasons why paddy cultivation in 
the Batticaloa district does not always pay. 

He does not tell you, for instance, that in very 
many cases the land has been purchased and 
brought into cultivation with borrowed money, and 
that the usual rate for such loans is 163 per cent. 
That besides the money so borrowed the cultivator 
also, as a rule, borrows sufficient paddy to sow 
his Jand and for himself and his labourers to 
subsist upon until his crop has matured. 
that for every bushel so borrowed he pays back 
at harvest-time one anda half bushel. (About 150 
per cent per annum.) 

Neither did he tell you that to speak of the 
cultivation of tice in that district is a misnomer. 
All that ig done is that the well-turfed surface of 
a fallow field is scratched with a plough and 
trodden by buffaloes. The fields are not even 
levelled. It is highly probable that if they were 
as carefully cultivated as (say) those between Pera- 
deniya and Gampola, the crops would be at least 
double what they now are.—Yours truly, 

O. W. K. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF CHINA TRA. 
37, Mincing Lane, 21st June 1889. 


Drar Sir,—To the Ceylon Planter who by each 
mail receives some complaint as to the keeping 
qualities of Ceylon tea, the accounts of the ad- 
vantages China tea possesses in this direction must 
seem incredible. 

Thinking it may interest you we post you a 
tasting of a fine Ohina tea, ‘‘ Kintuck,” recently 
sold on this market. The year of importation was 
1882. You will find on examination that the 
leaf is comparatively crisp, the infusion bright, 
and the cup strong and flavory after seven years 
in the warehouse.— Yours faithfully, 

J. A. RUCKER & BENCRAFT, 
p. W. B. Cuanuers. 

‘The tea looks in very good order certainly and 

is every way satisfactory.—Ep.] 


PROGRESS IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
30th June 1889. 

Sir,—It may perhaps be of interest to some 
your readers to hear how, under the able and pro- 
gressive administration of Sir Cecil Smith, railway 
extension is being pushed forward in the native 
states of the Straits Settlements. 

At present there are two lines already completed, 
viz. that from Port Weld to Thaiping in Upper 
Perak and from Klang to Kwala Lumpor in Selangor: 
this latter is immediately to be extended to 
Rowang, and another line some 35 miles in length 
is under construction in Sungei Ujong. It is not 
however to these lines that I particularly wish to 
refer, but to that which has now been sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State, from Teluk Anson to 
Tpoh, a distance of 62 miles which is undoubtedly 
the first link in a chain of railway communication 
that must, before many years have passe7, connect 
Singapore with Burmah. Teluk Anson, th nresent 
terminus of the Perak railway, is situated 35 miles 
up the river of the same name which has a depth 
of 16 feot at low and 22 feet at high water. The 
sanctioned line of railway will run in a north- 


And: 


easterly direction through a splendid country for 
agricultural purpose, to Tappah, which will form the 
first section and which will probably be commenced 
before this year is out. From Tappah the railway 
will be continued on to Tpoh, a distance of about 
30 miles, through a country abounding in minerals 
and in which there are already very extensive 
mining operations in progress. It is I believe 
under consideration if the line shall not be ex- 
tended to the Dindings or to Penang, but the 
trunk line will undoubtedly be pushed on to Moul- 
mein. A further extension is to be undertaken 
that is to run from Tappah to Tanjong Malim, to 
the southward, for about 35 miles. At Tanjong 
Malim the Perak railway will join that of Selan- 
gore, and that line will be sooner or later brought 
into communication with Singapore. 
W. A.M. D. 


GRAIN OULTIVATION IN THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE. 
Batticaloa, Ist July 1889. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Elliott has drawn a ‘nest of 
hornets’ about his ears by attempting to prove 
how paddy could be successfully cultivated with 
a porfit of 70 per cent. 

Another friend with the same tendencies for 
aoricultural proficiency proved how he had made 
finer results, by sowing a few grains in a highly 
mapured flowerpot without incurring any cost 
wha soever, and we have Bishop Chapman’s assur- 
ance (vide his published journal) how he saw paddy 
growing on one side of him, and rice on the other, 
in this district. 

These facts, though 
analyzing. 

I am only surprised that an officer of Mr. Elliott’s 
experience should allow such a document to go 
before the Government and the public, without 
strict inquiry whether the facts and figures stated 
therein are correct. We all know the tendency 
agricultural students have, of showing great results 
at little cost; and I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that 70 per cent could not be obtained 
by any mode of cultivation from the ordinary land 
of this district, except by heavy manuring and 
‘Rajakariya’ services, which latter, Mr. Hlliott’s re- 
turn sayours of! 

Where are the rich proprietors who once farmed 
the lands in this district, whose possessions 
in land and cattle could not be enumerated 
‘ruined ’—‘ beggared ’—‘ dead’! Men who to my 
knowledge had several years’ paddy stacked, for the 
consumption of their field labourers. What ruined 
them? Surely not the 70 per cent returns; but 
excessive commutations added to water cess, 
that crying evil, which has ruined the district 
and alienated extensive tracts from their original 
owners, now lying waste and uncultivated. 

The Kachcheri records will prove, what extent 
by this means Kas reverted to the Crown. 

I shall give one instance, as an example,—Attee 
Munmari, in Manmunai Pattu North, of 134 acres 
extent. The commutation ofthis field is assessed at 
R196:56. The highest rent yet obtained is 15 
ammunams of'paddy worth R112°50, so that for the 
‘‘honour and glory” of having this cultivated, 
the owner has to pay Government R84 in excess 
of the rent! If paddy cultivation is so profitable, 
how is it that the rent is so low? lower than the 
tax—the ordinary rent being equal to 4 of the crop, 
or double the commutation tax, 

The inference can easily be drawn, and we 
know the object with which the statement has 
been furnished, to drown the general outery, and 
to quiet the conscience of ‘tthe powers that be ’— 
to avoid a Oommission that would necessarily 
elicit the truth ! 


interesting, will not bear 
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The fact is quite patent. By increasing the 
commutation suddenly from R600,000 to R900,000, 
the natural food of the people has been raised 
50 per cent! What a sensation this would cause, 
if brought before the British Parliament ? 

I am a cultivator, possess lands in this district 
and can from experience state that the figure, 
given in Mr. HElliott’s return are considerably 
below the actual rates. For ploughing 7 acres— 
with the improved plough especial/y—2 pair of cattle 
will be required :— 


a : 
AY Bemis Br 
Sines is 
Se cS nee ciiar 
| & a 3 3 
aq a A [a2) Ay 
Hire, 2 pair Cattlescc..cccceeseee teeses 1O _ ae 22 14 
Seed .......ccsesccssceerseonccesevasecoa snes: 3 — whe 22 14 
Consumption paddy a man and bey 4 15 = 33 21 
Plough and mammotie. = 15 = 3 21 
Threshing by night 4 pair ‘cattle... — 16 = 4 = 
Hire of 2 CoOlieS......0.e.screreoevserssere = 16 = 4 —_ 
Reaping... 1 20 Le 14 
Fee to V. Vidahana and ‘Adigari... — 6 = t TB 
13 a 104 14 
Average yield of 7acres equivalent to 3 ammunams 
extent at 7 fold as shown below :— 
ae 
Batic Se nee 
Eibach ne Nemes] eae 
Ce soe, ® 
<q a ic] ia} Ay 
WIIG I7/ACTES:\scerscreccscavesscostssesnscsss 21 — = 157 14 
of) Huis Bees 
Eixpenses 13 28 = 104 14¢ 16 1 120 7 
Tax 2 3 = 15 21 
TLCAVING vevcsiacescsscosvescs 4 29 37 7 
Landlord’s share ....... cpkogodonc, 200033 2 8) = 15 21 
Cultivators’ share, men and boy 26 = 21 14 


In other words, the eantat for all his outlay 
and trouble gets only RI15-75 for the cultivation 
of his field—an amount equivalent to the Gov- 
ernment tax! Where does the boasted 70 per 
cent come from? The clouds ? or the vivid imagi- 
nation of the writer ?—I am, dear sir, yours faith- 
fully, EDWARD N. ATHERTON. 


OOTTON CULTIVATION IN CEYLON: 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
3rd July 1889. 


Sir,—It is a little unfortunate that discussion 
about our new industry cotton has so soon resolved 
itself into an exhibition of personalities and smart 
writing. Let us know a little more about the 
climate of cotton-growing countries, and then point 
out which districts in Ceylon are likely to be most 
suitable for its cultivation. We all know now that 
cotton of one kind or another will grow all over 
Ceylon from the seaborde to 4,000 feet in Ram- 
boda, and 5,000 feet in Uva, but we want to know 
where it can be grown witha fair chance of profit, 
in absence of any unusual climatic disturbances, 
that is unusual to that location. 

Many of us have bad experience enough to prove 
the capability of Ceylon growing cotton, I have 
had kidney-cotton growing below Cannavarella. It 
never attained any great size, and very often a 
spell of showery weather spoilt the pods when ripe. 
I have grown the same cotton at the bottom of 
the Pundaluoya valley, hot and wet, eay 3,000 feet 
in elevation. There the trees grew to a diameter 
of 3 to 4 inches in the stem, and 10 feet high 
lasting for years. The pods ripened at all times 
of the year, sometimes spoilt by rain, sometimes 
yielding cotton in good order, and very often with 
the pods full of little beotles of kinds. I should 


think that cotton-growing as an investment would 
not be likely to turn out a success in either of 
these districts ; and from what I know of the climate 
of the Central and Uva Provinces I should very 
much doubt if any part of them would be safe for 
such a venture, unless it were Udakinda and at 
the foot of the Haputale aud Namunakulu ranges 
in the lowcountry. 

Many years ago we used to be told that when 
the rainfall in ihe cooly districts of India failed 
to suffice for paddy cultivation, cotton was put in 
the fields instead; and from all I can learn the 
main characteristic of the climate of Tinneveily 
and the cotton districts of Southern India, as well 
as around Ahmednugger, farther north, is a short 
spell, say three months, of showery weather, followed 
by a rainless period of six or eight months, during 
which the cotton pods ripen and can be harvested 
without fear of damage. If this is what we want 
we must leave the hill-country of Ceylon and go 
down to Dambulla and Kaluwewa, and take up 
the flat rich soil so much talked of in the low- 
country. I don't pretend to have any experience 
of that locality, but from all I have heard the soil 
and climate must be very similar to that around 
Wellawaya and Tissamaharama and Jaela, which I 
have visited in the course of my travels. Again 
below Rakwana, at Maduwanwella and the irrigation 
works to which so much attention has been drawn 
lately, 1 may mention that Maduwanwella has several 
kinds of cotton growing at the famous walawwa. 
I have no wish tomake a positive statement, but 
I think that the cultivation of cotton in the un- 
certain climate of the Central, Uva, and Western 
Provinces would be always very precarious and 
consequently unprofitable. What we want is ex- 
perience on a pretty large scale in the lowcountry, 
north of Matale, at Anuradhapura and Kalawewa. 

How is it that all this time no one has come 
forward with accounts of the results of the cotton 
totam at Chilaw or Puttalam belonging tothe late J. 
Home, who used to walk about the Fort ina suit of bis 
own growth and manufacture ? He imported weavers 
from India and had his cotton woven into cloth. 
Am I wrony in supposing that Mr.Kemlo was the 
superintendent in charge, and that he is still in 
the island? Can’t he be induced to tell us some- 
thing about it, cost of production, &c., &.? 

I may add that the difference in climate between the 
coffee districts of Ceylon and those of Mysore fully 
accounts for the advantage of planting under shade 
in the latter, and the disadvantage in the former. 
In comparing notes lately with a planter from 
Mysore we mutually arrived at this conclusion. In 
Ceylon we cannot fully realize the fact that obtains 
over so great a portion of India. No rain whatever 
for half the year and more.—Yours faithfully, 

EDMUND WOODHOUSE. 

(But Mr. W. A. Tytler, who has had experience 
of both, consideisa great part of Uva to approxi- 
mate very closely to the Mysore cotice districts in 
climate and soil.—Ep. T. } 


CINCHONA BARK IN INDIA AND CEYLON: 


HOW TO REGULATE THE HARVESTING 
AND EXPORT. 


Srr,—J have no doubt there are still planters in 
Ceylon vitally interested in cinchona. ‘There are 
certainly such in India and Java, and with the 
dresent low unit rain stares them in the face. Nor 
is there any bope of the unit rising unless the 
amount of bark put into the market is greatly 
diminished. 

I believe that this can be done. Not at once 
perhaps, but, by a cordial co-operation of planters, 
in six months’ time. And who so ready, who so 
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able to attain this co-operation as you planters, who 
already have their Association to work through? 
That is to say when once it has been thoroughly, and 
in this case cruelly, brought home to them that 
their only remedy lies in such co-operation. Lett 
alone, the planter, and I am sorry to say not only 
the cinchona planter, becomes a sort of bullock 
doing his daily round (I know this from my own 
experience), taking his bark and cropping his coffes 
without reference to the state of the market, and 
later on lamenting either the’ small balance of 
profit or the loss. In this case too, the co-operation 
would only extend to a few hundred planters and 
to the produce of some few millions of lb. It would 
also, I am almost certain, receive the cordial support 
of merchants, brokers and even purchasers of bark, 
for everybody will benefit by arise in prices. Not 
the consumer of quinine you will say, but judging 
by druggists’ prices he would not benefit even if 
the unit were to go toa halfpenny; and the consumer 
must help himself. For us producers, charity begins 
at home. 

Now I would point out to all bark producers, and 
they will readily assent once it is insisted upon, 
that at a double of the present unit half their bark 
will be of greater value to them than the whole of 
their bark at the present unit. 

Let us take a lb. of bark, analysing 3 per cent at 
the present unit: this would fetch 3#d or presum- 
ably only 33d. Now supposing the unit were at 
3d, half a lb. of this bark would fetch 55d. Again, 
take the cost of putting into the market at 2d per 
lb. (f am working on my own figures): then on 
the one lb. of the bark at the present unit; 14d is 
netted, while a profit of 34d would accrue from the 
dlb. at a 3d unit. Work this up or down according 
to analysis and it will come to nearly the same 
result: if anything it is in favour of lower analysis 
which prevail in Ceylon and parts of India. 

Now, I am certain that, if half the amount of 
bark now put into the market were shipped from 
Ceylon, Java and India, a 3d unit would be the 
result, perhaps not immediately, but not long in 
coming. 

Besides the present leaden tone of the market 

_ would give place to one of elasticity and speculation, 
both good for the producers. I am even sanguine 
as to not a 3d but a sixpenny unit, and mercantile 
authorities would, Iam sure, bear me out in this. 

South America we may leave out of the question, 
for [ doubt whether large amounts of uncultivated 
bark could be into the market even at a. six 
penny unit. For the trade in uncultivated bark 
must of late years have been so disorganized, that 
it would take time—and money to reorganize it. 

T have tried to show how, if only half the present 
bark were put into the market, it would inevitably 
benefit the producer. Now as to how this might be 
accomplished, Fortunately we haye, as I have said, 
powerful ‘‘ Planters’ Associations” to help us, and 
we have planters’ “esprit de corps,” and it is to 
the latter that I would specially appeal, for I know 
how great it is among planters. There is a Planters’ 
Association in Java too, and I think the present 
unit will find them ready to aid in cordial co- 
operation. It would necessitate then a co-operation 
between all the Planters’ Associations of those dis- 
tricts of Ceylon, Java and India, in which cinchona 

is cultivated, and a unanimous resolution that only 
half the amount of bark estimated as crop produce 
should be cropped and shipped. ‘The word of 
planters should be taken in this case; and should 
they only be managers, they could easily point 
out to their employers the advantages accruing and 
get their sanction. There would always of course 
be a few black sheep who would send in the whole 
of their bark on a rise of the unit, But being a 


planter myself, I believe their number would be 
limited, and even of that number a great many 
would be prevented by fear of Association censure. 
In the first place communication would have to 
take place between Associations, and, if success be 
deemed possible, negotiations between their executive 
members and other members would have to be 
opened andthe results transmitted to some central 
Secretary of Association decided upon. This would 
have to be donein Ceylon and India to begin with, 
and then communications would ave to be entered 
upon with Java. It might even be possible that 
a special mission to Java would be necessary, but 
if a unanimity were arrived at between Indian and 
Ceylon cinchona producers, no difficulty ought to 
arise in firding the funds for such a mission. And 
the fact, that such an agreement had been entered 
into by Ceylon and Indian cinchona plantere, would 
make an adhesion of the Java planters very nearly 
certain, if it were pointed out to them, that a 
final decision on the campaign depended on their 
hearty co-operation. The matter requires a start; 
but as soon as that is made, and with a little 
pluck, I believe it will lead to success. Being largely 
interested in cinchona estates I am trying to make 
that start. I shall be very glad to receive any com- 
munications from the various (if such there be) 
Planters’ Associations in Ceylon, and, through the 
Planters’ Associations in India, do my best to fur- 
ther the cause. For this purpose, I subjoin my 
full name and address, 

Will you allow me to further state, that, although 
very greatly interested in this question, I am not 
trying to work for myself only. My bark analyses 
3 to 3$ per cent original and 5 to 6} per cent 
renewed. So I could well wait until the rush of 
bark at unprofitable prices had passed. But mean- 
while many another who is only getting 24 per cent 
all round is going to the wall. In conclusion, I 
may say that estimates of full crops, and there- 
fore halfcrops to be put into the market, should 
be arrived at by the Associations and that the 
latter should, as bodies of honorable men, guarantee 
the same, by whatever means they got their facts, 

I would add, that the term of such co-operation 
could not be indefinite, and think that two years 
from date of the general agreement should be 
fixed as a limit. Lf am certain that this term 
would be sufticient to right the market.—I am, sir, 
yours truly, G. ROSENBERG. 

(Address :—Baron C. G. M. von Rosenberg, Devi- 
colom, Madras Presidency, Southern India. } 


COFFEE BUG (SCALE) AND THE TREAT. 
MENT BY KEROSENE AND SOAP 
EMULSION. 

Caleutta, 2nd July 1889, 

Srr,—I have read with much interest Messrs. 
Green and Jackson’s letters, that have lately ap- 
peared in your valuable journal, upon the subject 
of the destruction of Coffee Scale by Kerosene and 
Soap emulsion, 

The results of Mr. Jackson’s experiments, con- 
ducted as they have been over so considerable 
an area, are most encouraging; and the fast that 
he has found that it pays to keep down the 
scale bug over 287* acres of coffee, by so tedious 
a method of application as that of rubbing over 
the affected parts of each plant with a piece of 
cloth soaked in the emulsion, shows, I think 
conclusively, that with modern apparatus for apply- 
ing the emulsion, the complete success of the treat- 
ment is no longer a matter of doubt. 


* Mr. Cotes will have seen that the acreage treatod 
was not so great, according to Mr, Jackson’s explana- 
tion in a second letter; but that does not affect the 
argument.,—Hp. 
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Experience in Florida, in destroying an allied 
scale insect with kerosene emulsion, has shown 
that by far the most effective method of applying 
the emulsion is by spraying it in a cloud of fine 
spray, by means of force pumps which obviously 
must immensely reduce the labour: the object of 
the application being completely attained when 
the insects are killed, even though the dead scales 
remain upon the plant. Out of a total cost of 
about ten rupees per acre, over the 287 acres 
of coffee treated by Mr. Jackson, he estimates 
the actual cost of the emulsion at only about 
eight annas per acre, the cost of labour is there- 
fore by far the heaviest item, and this will ob- 
viously be reduced by the use of force pumps; 
which have the further advantage of greatly 
facilitating the intimate mixture of the soap solu- 
tion with the kerosene, a most difficult operation 
to perform completely by hand, and one that is 
absolutely essential for the efficacy of the applica- 
tion. It should be observed, in spraying the in- 
secticide, that the nozzle must be such as to give 
a cloud of fine spray: this being most important, 
not only because the same amount of emulsion 
goes much further when sprayed in a cloud, than 
when sprinkled in drops, but also because a cloud 
of fine spray is found to be far more effective, than 
even a heavy drenching, in destroying the pest; 
the supposed reason being that the particles of fine 
spray adhere, and the whole of the mixture is thus 
utilized, while the large drops rapidly run off 
carrying most of the kerosene with them and leav- 
ing little but water behind upon the plant. The 
eggs of the scale insects offer much more resist- 
ance to the wash, than do the larval and adult 
forms. It has been found therefore that two light 
sprayings, with a short interval of time between 
them, are far more effective than a single though 
much heavier treatment, for the first application kills 
the adult scale insects and larve and the second ap- 
plication kills any larve that subsequently emerge 
from eggs which have survived the first applica- 
tion. In this connection it is important to ascertain, 
both the time that the eggs take to hatch, and 
also the time required by the young larve to arrive 
at that stage in their growth when they are able 
themselves to lay eggs; for the interval of time 
between the first and second sprayings should be 
sufficient to allow all the eggs to hatch out, 
without being long enough to permit any larve, 
that emerged after the first application, to lay 
eggs which might survive the second application. 

I have written to Mr. Green to ask if he will 
consent to experiment with and report upon a force 
pump and cyclone nozzles, which have been sent 
to the Indian Museum for experiment, by one.of 
the American firms that manufacture the insecti- 
cide apparatus recommended by the United States 
Entomologists; and in the event of his finding 
himself unable to undertake the experiments I 
shall be happy to hear of any other gentleman 
who takes an interest in the subject and who 
would consent to help; for I believe it is only by 
careful experiments with approved apparatus that 
reliable conclusions can be formed.—Yours faith- 
fully, KH. C. COTES, 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN TEA CULTURE 
AND PREPARATION. 


; July 9th, 1889. 
Duar Str,—As there are so many answers to 
the questions on ‘‘tea culture and preparation,” 
it will be a very good thing if answers are 
given to some other questions on pruning, plucking, 
withering and firing :— 


This is what Mr. Armstrong in his paper on 
the manufacture of tea read before the Maskeliya 
Planters’ Association, Saturday, 29th August 1885, 
says :—‘‘ A strong healthy flush, resulting in heayy 
pluckings, will give the best tea.” 

(1) When is it best to prune and how ? 

(2) How shouldtea be plucked from the first 
picking after pruning till the end of the season ? 

(3) About what percentage should be lost in 
withering to get what is called a ‘‘ good wither ?” 

(4) Should tea be fired tili quite crisp or not ; 
and should the teas be sifted while firing, so as to 
get all leaf equally fired ? 

I was led to put the first question, as Mr. 
Armstrong in his letter dated 8th May 1889 
says :—‘‘ Pruning, when and how done, affects liquor 
more, perhaps, than some people imagine.” ‘The 
second is the most important, as by bad picking 
at the commencement, the teas cease flush 
ing soon. These are notesI have on plucking :— 

(1) After severe pruning, when six leaves have 
formed take the bud only for 2 flushes, then for 
two more 24 leaves (bud counted as one leaf), 


‘after this pluck as usual.—(Money.) 


(2) The first shoots should be allowed to 
grow 6 to 8 inches with 7 to 10 leaves each, pick 
bud and 2 leaves only.—(Neilgherry tea planter.) 

(3) After plucking for 3 rounds, 5 to 6 inches 
of primary shoots above pruning level, should be 
left, or 3 full leaves ; perhaps more after a heavy 
pruning ; after 3rd round all primary shoots may 
be plucked—on secondary shoots, it is at first well 
to leave 23 leaves, including the bud leaf.—Taylor. 

(4) In former years the rule observed as close 
as practicable was to commence upon a six-leatf 
flush, taking 3 leaves and leaving 3, from the axils 
of which hitherto the 2nd flush come; when the 
2nd flush attained 5 leaves to take 3 and leave 
2; the 3rd flush proceeding from these in turn 
was often taken in the same way in the 4th flush. 
As soon as it attained 4 leaves if was usual to 
leave only one leaf on the bush. After the 5th 
and 6th flushes it was generally a clean sweep 
of everything that came out. The wood thus 
attained would probably at an average of 
2 inches give a height tor 6 flushes of 
12 inches, which was considered sufficient 
to prune upon or rather to prune off; for 
it was as a rule cut off 3 inches above the 
former year’s pruning, so that so much was wasted 
that might have been made into tea.—Indian Plan- 
ters’ Gazette. 

(5) At the beginning of the season instead of 
plucking upon a six-leaf flush, the flush is al- 
lowed to grow out to 8 or 9 leaves, when 3 leaves 
are taken off and the other 5 or 6 leaves left on 
the bush are allowed to remain and ripen into mate- 
rial for next season’s pruning. After this first 
flush is thoroughly established, the garden is re- 
gularly visited by the women once a week and the 
bush is completely stripped of all new leaf which 
has shown during that time. At the beginning of 
the season if the growth is vigorous, leaving 6 
leaves ona bush means at lest 9 inches in height 
from the place where the shoot, strikes out to the 
top of it, so that if we allow 3 to 4 inches above 
the former year’s pruning, there still remains 6 
inches of wood to be cut away. Another contention 
in favour of this system is that, allowing the tlush 
to run this way in the beginning of the season, 
gives much cleaner wood, and that although on 
the very surface; there is before the end of the 
season a lot of brushwood, towards the-end of the 
season the harder the bushes are plucked the 
harder they throw out? (Indian Planter’s Gazetie). 

Withering everyone allows is a very important 
matter, but what amount of moisture should be 
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lost.—The ‘Planting Molesworth”? says :—100 lb. 
leaf should wither down to 751b. which should 
give 25 1b. tea. Rutherford’s Planting Manual 100 lb. 
should wither down to 671b. In the Indian Plan- 
ter’s Gazette, taken in 7. A., August 1887, it says :— 
Be careful not to over wither ; better to be a little 
under done. In the latter case you lose a few tips 
and get some broken tea, but you save the liquor, 
while in the former case all the strength has gone 
and you get a hard dry brassy liquor. 

On Firing this ig what different people say :— 

(1) Keep the tea over these fires (choolas) until 
thoroughly fired, %.¢. until all the moisture is 
completely expelled and the tea is perfectly dry and 
crisp.—(See Planters’ Gazette). 

(2) When teas are properly fired they should feel 
crisp to the touch and when bent resume their shape. 

(3) Mr. Gepp before the P. A. at either Dikoya, 
Dimbula, or Maskeliya, said: —Tea should be fired till 
they have a taste of fire, bu; not burnt. 

(4) Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co. in one of 
their circulars say:—The great fault in Ceylon manu- 
facture is that the tea is too much fired and quite 
unlike the best China teas which feel quite spongy 
to the touch. 

Should tea be sifted while being fired? This ig 
always done when firing over choolas, and why should 
it not be done when firing in siroccos, as it stands 
to reason, that if the tea is taken out when the 
small leaf is sufficiently fired the large leaf will be 
insufficiently done, and vice versa. 

Ii as many persons answer these questions as the 
previous ones, all the letters should be printed in 
pamphlet form and should command a ready sale, 
and these letters from people living under such 
different climates, with regard to rainfall, altitude, 
will be far more valuabie than any work on tea 
planting and manutacture, ever published before. 
At present a man, say, lives in the lowcountry and 
is sent to a high district, he will fail if he tries the 
same style of plucking in one as he did in the 
other, &c. B. 


THA YIELD ON OLD LANDS: 
PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
Colombo, 15th July 1889. 

Dear Srr,—All interested in the cultivation of 
the staple product of the island are deeply grateful 
to the many gentlemen who gave their opinions in 
answer to the three questions put by one of them- 
selves with reference to the culture of tea. The 
kindly manner in which they replied, leads me to 
hope ior further information, in the form of 
answers to the following questions with reference 
to tea planted in old coffee lands :-~ 

Ist. What do you consider the average age of 
the tea from which first pluckings have been taken ? 

2nd. What do you consider the average increase 
during the second year’s plucking over that of the 
first year’s ? 

3rd. What is the average increase of the 3rd 
year’s plucking over that of the 2nd year’s yield ? 

4th. What is the average, increase of the 4th 
year’s plucking over that of the 3rd year’s yield ? 

5th. What is the average increase of the 5th 
year’s plucking over that of the 4th year’s yield. 

6th. At what age do you consider tea in such 
lands in full bearing ? 

Ido not ask these questions out of mere curiosity, 
but from a sincere desire for information, as the 
question has arisen whether tea at the present 
prices can be grown on old coffee lands to pay, 
and the answers to these questions might materially 
aid those who may have graye doubts as to whether 
it is wise to persist in the cultivation of tea which 
apparently takes much longer time to core into 
bearing than was contemplated,—-Yours truly, W. 


P.S.—The answers, if any of your friends will 


‘kindly reply might take the following form :— 


1st crop from 23 to 3 years from planting, 
was equal to say 1,000 lb 


2nd ,,4yearsold ,, » 3,000 1b or 300 v.c. advance 
3rd ” 5 22 ” a” 4,000 Ib or 33% 9: ” 
4th ,, 6 au uy »» 6,000 lbor 50 ,, a 
oth ,, 7 ” » 9 %,000Ibor 25 ,, ” 
6th 

7th 


It is not necessary to give the exact crops s0 
long as the proportions between the years are main- 
tained.— W. 


Tur Goop From Ag@rti-HorticuttoRAL SHows 
is well though only partially discribed by a 
Matara correspondent to the ‘‘Hxaminer”’ as follows:— 

‘© Progress in agriculture or trade stimulated only by 
such small prizes as these Shows can afford to offer, 
must necessarily at first be slow. If they can only be 
continued till the exhibitors realized that the actual 
prize they may gain is but a fractional part of the 
reward that their industry or skill will secure for them, 
in a very few yearsthe rate of progression being geo- 
metrical, will be very evident. Neither your space nor 
patience would allow me to enter into detail in proving 
that good resultsare being secured, so I will mere- 
ly give instances of one or two facts which indi- 
cate an appreciation of the benefits gained by get- 
ting a prize at a Show. Should you come as a 
visitor to the district and wish to buy curious of Jocal 
manufacture, the Rest House Keeper will pro- 
bably mention ‘ Matara baskets,’ and of theold women 
who produced them for inspection the one who can dan- 
gle before your eyes the ‘Certificate of award’ granted 
her at the last Exhibition, will stand in silence and treat 
with the supreme contempt of superiority the clamour 
of her Jess fortunate competitors. Should, however, you 
be of a more utilitarian disposition and require mats, 
matting, or lace, the manufacturers will take an honest 
pride in showing yon either the Silver Medal or the Cer- 
tificate which their skill and industry have gained them. 
Or, again, should you be commercially inclined and 
visit the traders in Citronella and Ooconut Oils, you 
will certainly be told by the holder of last year’s medal 
of the purity and superiority of his oil—qualities for 
which his medal is some sort of guarantee, which he 
has been “cute enough to realise and will probably 
make you pay something extra for.” 

Correz Lear Disrase.—In the Indische Mer- 
cuur of 22nd June Mr. van Gorkom, the former director 
of the Government cinchona plantations in Java, 
writes on the subject. of Dr. Burck’s recent in- 
quiries into the cause and treatment of coffee 
leaf disease. We learn that Dr. Burck, noticing 
that in Java (as in Ceylon) the disease was viru- 
lent in the west monsoon, while during the dry 
weather it practically disappeared, came to the 
conclusion that the spores of hemileia needed an 
abundance of moisture in order to develop; and 
after many experiments he recommends the fol- 
lowing in the way of prevention or cure, viz. the 
formation of high thick belts of trees on the 
western side of plantations which will check the 
spores carried by the wind; the watering of plants 
in the nurseries with tobacco water and the sur- 
rounding of them with high belts of trees; and the 
removal of diseased portions of leaves by means of 
an instrument which he has invented (this 
superseding his former plan _ of pricking the 
infected leaves with a needle dipped in sulphuric 
acid). The conditions under which the spores 
germinate are said by Dr. Burck to be—water in 
fluid form, oxygen, and more or less complete 
darkness. The effect of the sunlight is to kill the 
spores by depriving them of water. We believe 
that a: detailed report by Dr. Burek on his ex- 
periments is to appear shortly. 
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COCONUT LEAF DISHASE. 


We direct attention to our Veyangoda correspondent’s 
interesting letter on this subject, covering one from 
Dr. Trimen. It will be remembered that the scaly blight 
which attacked coconut plantations in Jamaica was 
also referred to innutrition due to prolonged droughts. 
It is suggestive that the spots on the leaves, to which 
attention is now drawn, showed themselves after two 
successive droughts which could not but have enfeebled 
the trees very considerably. Whether the spots are 
to be regarded as anything serious or not, it is impossi- 
ble to say without fuller knowledge of their true cause. 
Dr. Trimen’s theory is only a suggestion, and will have 
to be verified by fuller inquiry than he has heen able 
to undertake. It isto be hoped he will be able to find 
time and opportunity for the task on his retarn from 
Anuradhapure. If the spots merely tell a tale of un- 
developed Jeaves, due to innutrition, or leaves attacked 
by bug owing to their weakly state, they will chiefly 
be found on those leaves which were being formed 
when the tree was in an enfeebled condition, Their 
absence from leaves already formed, or from fronds 
which were produced after the tree had recovered 
some of its lost vitality, will not be fatal to Dr. Trimen’s 
suggestion. In this view, it would be important to note 
whether the leaves affected are more or less of the 
same age. We presume that, evenif the leaves did 
not show the spots when first unfolded, they would, 
if weakly, be scorched in portions by the sun. Again, 
although weakly plants would more naturally show 
the spots than hardier ones, some of the former may 
have suffered less from innutrition at the particular 
time through the constituents of the soil in which they 
grow. Until the nature of the disease is ascertained, 
it would not be possible to prescribe any rational 
treatment. Ifthe conjecture of innutrition be correct, 
fumigation, generally useful in dealing with fungoid 
and insect pests, could hardly confer any benefit. A 
fungus has, however, been traced on the leaves; and 
although it is asserted to be an effect, and not a cause, 
of the spots, we have no information of its character 
and whether it can be seriously hurtful to a plant or 
not. In the meantime, it would be well to watch the 
effect of fumigation on it, with sulphur or tar. Al- 
though there is not much probability of it. even the 
fumes from burnt coconut shells may be injurious to 
the fungus. ‘Topical applications are often useless in 
dealing with certaiu disorders traceable to organic or 
constitutional causes; but in dealing with fungi with 
dangerous powers of reproduction, attempts to destroy 
them may well go hand in hand with examination of 
the soil and the roots of affected trees, and the adop- 
tion of means to invigorate them. A visit from Dr. 
Trimen to an affected estate should bearranaged for 
at an early date: and we hope he may be able to 
dispel all cause for alarm in respect of a product which, 
like the British flag has braved a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze without and mishap.—“ Local 
Examiner.” 


> 
SIROOCOS VERSUS OHULAS. 


We have no intention of entering upon the question 
of the causes, many or few, which are believed to 
operate on the quality of machine-made tea, though it 
may be as well toremember that Ohina tea which has 
of late years shewn such marked deterioration, is en- 
tirely hand-made. 

We wish, however, to remark on an opinion we have 
seen in print in an Indian planting paper, to the effect 
that the declinein quality of British grown tea is due 
to the employment of Siroccos, and that the only safe 
course to pursue ix fo revert to the use of hand firing 
by means of the native ‘tchulas” over charcoal fires, 
It is declared that in the olden time tea thus fired was 
rarely, if ever, over-fired, aud was of far more even and 
more lusting quality. : 

We suppose there can be no doubt that to fall back 
upon the old system of firing would now be impractic- 
able, if only on account of the impossibilty of procur- 
ing 2 sufficient number of labourers, to say nothing of 
the much larger space that would be required in the 


factory. Those who lay so much emphasis on this 
alleged defect in the modern system of tea drying by 
machinery, point to the fact of most of the older tea 
estates in Oeylon realising generally higher values for 
theic leaf than is obtained by comparatively new places ; 
and this is explained by them as showing that with 
heavier crops the leaf has to be forced through the drier 
at a higher temperature than formerly, in order to 
keep ahead of the work, hence over-fired tea, which is 
said to be the cause of decline in quality. 

It appears to us that were this argument sustained, 
and the conclusion granted, it would not follow that 
Siroccos should be abandoned, bus that the remedy 
should be found in a larger supply of drying power, 
additional Siroccos, so that there need be no occasion to 
force teaf rapidly through a drier ata higher temper- 
ature than is safe for the good quality of the tea. 
We think our readers will be inclined to adopt this 
view, always supposing the facts to be as stated—that 
this over-firing is at the root of recent complaints 
regarding the quality of Oeylon tea.—Ceylon Advertiser. 


Or 
COCA CHEWING. 


Practical science should certainly have set at 
rest by this time whether the chewing of ‘ coca,” 
as practised by natives in South America, increases 
the chewer’s strength and powers of endurance. 
This has been alleged and denied over and over 
again, and with all possible emphasis on both sides. 
But the testimony just given by a resident in 
Warwickshire carries the matter a little farther 
because he speaks from personal knowledge. For 
13 years he lived on the slopesof the Andes, and 
while there he came to the knowledge of very wonder- 
ful athletic feats which were apparently due to the 
consumption of coca. Native porters think nothing 
of carrying burdens of from two to three cwt. for 
50 or 100 miles at a stretch, provided they are 
supplied with a due allowance of the miraculously 
sustaining leaves. In the same way, the native 
miner will go on toiiing for 30 hours in succession 
with no other food. And so on; a long list of 
physical achievements not to be paralleled on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is quite possible, neverthe- 
less, that coca does not possess the miraculous 
qualtities attributed to it. The natives are trained, 
it is admitted, from the earliest youth to carry heavy 
weights long distances on little or no food. And 
long training is a wonderful thing for bringing out 
the latent possibilities of human strength. Look 
atthe long distance cyclist who will go wheeling 
along for 24 hours at a stretch, at an average 
speed of 11 or even 12 miles an hour. Throughout 
the time, he takes no rest whatever, while his 
nutriment is about sufficient to serve for an ordinary 
breakfast. Yet his training is probably only of 
recent date, whereas these South American coca 
eaters havehad their muscles hardened and their 
appetites restricted throughout their lives. Perhaps 
some of the Catford Club riders will give the leaves 
a trial.—Globve. 


deta S AS SED 
“ALL BOUT THA.” 


Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft at the suggestion of 
friends in Ceylon have prepared and published what 
they call ‘‘a Ceylon Supplement ’’ which they have 
widely distributed in the island by this mail. It 
contains a good deal of useful information to planters 
although most of it has appeared before and will 
be found embodied in our Tropical Agriculturist. 
They begin with the “ Dealer’s -Ultimatum,”’ 
as to gross and tare and average net weights. Nearly 
every firm of note has publicly declared they will 
‘‘ boycott’’ untared packages. So far back as 
November 1885, and again in August 1887, 
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Rucker & Bencraft gave suggestions how to 
get over the difficulty of varying tares, and 
yevised Customs Regulations were also published in 
Nov. 1885. On this subject the ‘‘Supplement says :— 

By these rules the Oustoms took upon themselves 
the power of allowing 4 margin of two pounds, upon 
the Gross weight. and getting an average Net by turn- 
ing out and tarmg 10 per cent of a break. The ex- 
perience of the Dealers who have signed the before 
quoted circular,is that in practice, 75 per cent. of the 
weights are against them in parcels so treated. Com- 
plaints have been rife in the country about loss in 
weight, and now the country grocers and dealers have 
refused point blank to buy from the London Trade 
any more Oeylon and Indian Teas, unless with an 
average tare, instead of being “weighed net,’ as it is 
termed. This compels the London Dealers to “pass 
it on” to the Merchant, who has now to face the 
position. Hither he must manage to get his packages 
to tare even weights or each package will have tobe 
Bulked and tared here as we pointed out in the cir- 
cular of November 25th, 1885. 

The Japan packages have this advantage, that the 
weight is very even, but as we said before, take great 
care that the wood is well seasoned, and suitable for 
tea. Until the lead of a Japan package is cut, or 
even fora few days after cutting open for inspection 
the tea will remain all right, but after being sold for 
a month or two, if the wood isthe least aromatic or 
cedary, the scent is certain to aifect the tea, and 
then up comes the package from the country buyer 
with the complaint the tea is unsaleable. The Lon- 
don dealer pockets the loss and says nothing, but 
become prejudiced against what ought to be, and are 
if carefully chosen, most useful and well made pack- 
ages. The Stanley Wrightson packages run even tares 
also, and possess many other advantages. The perfect 
package is not yet made. Have 
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about ‘Bulking in the Factory,’ and advice as to 
quality yersus quantity of the same purport as 
Mogsrs. J, A, Rucker & Boneraft adyanced a year ago. 


SALT IN COCONUT CULTIVATION. 

My object in writing this is to correct a misappre- 
hension of yours as to the views I hold on the use 
of salt in combating leaf disease. In crediting me 
with being ‘‘confident that salt will be of use in 
combating and averting ” leaf disease, you unconsciously 
do me an injustice. All I did was to propound 
a theory that, as in cultivating Ooconuts inland, 
the natural conditions under which they grew were 
absent, disease followed. I proposed applying salt 
freely as a top-dressing to Coconut properties in inland 
districts, so as to reduce the dissimilarity in conditions 
as much as possible. Ido not admit that my sugges- 
tion that the cause of the disease may be due to 
deficiency of salt in the soil has been negatived by 
the discovery of disease on trees growing even in 
the sea-shore, for the trees there may have been in- 
fected in the same way as heslthy people with sani- 
tary surroundings are infected. 

In a former article I believe you stated that in 
your reply to Government you gave the probable 
consumption of Salt for coconut cultivation at 150 lbs, 
the acre, or 2 lbs. per tree. That is an excessively 
low figure. The value of salt in the cultivation of 
cereals is not established. The small quantity found 
in its ashes can, it is said, be supplied by the soil 
to which it is carried by natural means. In very 
rare instances is the benefit derived from application 
of salt to cereals apparent, and yet I lately stumbled 
on the opinion of Wrightson, professor of Agriculture 
at Cirencester, that sait ought to be applied at the 
rate of 5 cwt. the acre for wheat, and that it ‘has 
long been employed as a manure.” The ash of the 
straw and grain of wheat contains but a very small 
proportion of salt, and yet 5 ewts. the acre is re- 
commended to be used as a dressing for wheat; so 
that less than’ + of that quantity for coconuts, a 
product that has its home on a soil impregnated with 
salt, isabsurdly low. I think that $ a ton per acre for 
cocunuts will be a very moderate dressing. Possibly 
your estimate was for the substance as a manurial 
agent, but I think the least value salt possesses is 
as a manure. Itis useful Ist as a manure, 2nd as 
affecting the soil chemically, 8rd mechanically, and 4th 
for its hygrosorptive properties. I have already discussed 
sali as a manure. AsI said in a previous communi- 
cation, it is said to render soluble the phosphates, 
nitrogen and potash in the soil as well as silica. 
Silica is the substance that stiffens all forms of vege- 
tation, therefore salt may be of help to coconut trees 
to overcome the bad habit peculiar to trees in inland 
districts of requiring a support for their bunches of 
fruit. Salt keeps a soil moist, and therefore free, by 
the property it has of attracting moisture from the 
atmosphere, and last, though not least, cattle feeding 
on a herbage growing on a soil impregnated with salt 
are likely to be in good health and condition. So 
that, quite apart from the leaf disease, salt is of very 
great value to coconut planters. I advocate its use 
not in homeopathic doses as a manure, but as a top- 
dressing to the soil. Its value can be ascertained only 
by experiment, and this reminds me you have not 
made public the reply you received from the Govern- 
ment to your request fo salt to experiment with. 
Surely, the Government could not have refused to 
give you a small quantity of salt for experimental 
purposes for fear it would affect the revenue pre- 
judicially ! 

I will now summarise all the information I have 
on the value of salt. “Salt keeps the land cool and 
moist. It neutral ses drought. It glazes and stiffens 
straw. Jt keeps the ground in such condition that 
fruits and grains fill plumply, however long continued 
the drought. Fruit trees manured with salt bear more 
fruit than when manured with compost. Ammonia, 
potash and phosphoric acid are rendered soluble by 
the action of salt. A leading scientist calls it a soil 
digester. It retards the maturity of a plant, thus 
lengthening the period of growth, and ensures a better 
yield. Impure salt is to be preferred, as it contains 
other valuable plant food. 57 percent of the saline 
matter of blood is composed of salt, and this is partly 
discharged through the skin and kidneys, therefore o 
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Continuous supply of it is necessary tofpreserve health 
in animals. Salt spread on the ground aids in the 
solution of mineral matter used in stiffening the stems 
of plants. Salt is efficacious in soils abounding in 
organic matter. It is not a direct food for cereals, 
but by stiffening the straw keeps it from * lodging.” 
Wherever it is needed it often pays its cost many 
times. Salt is useful for application to the manurg 
heap to supply it with chlorine. Salt has been in 
use for ages as a fertilizer, and its great value cannot 
be disputed, it operates on the soil with an influence 
not produced by any other stimulant, mineral or 
vegetable.” I have summarised the foregoing from 
the different volumes of the Tropical Agriculturist 
at much trouble, and hope it will help to awaken an 
interest in this substance. I find that Mr. Hughes 
too has contributed to the literature on salt. He says 
that “there is no doubt that salt is a most useful 
and cheap source of manure.” Jam glad to find that 
he too is of thesame opinion as myself, that if it 
be mixed with an odorous substance, Natives, with 
their peculiar prejudices, will’ refuse to handle it, 
“much less bring the same in contact with their 
food.” He suggests admixture with fish manure, dried 
blood or Peruvian guano. The latter will be best as 
being most odoriferous. Government should not harp 
on the same string, and say that itis possible to purify 
salt so denaturalized; they ought to be practical aud 
consider whether it is probable it will be done. Let 
the experiment be tried for one year, of selling at 
reduced rates, not the salt used for food, but the 
refuse salt destroyed at so high an expenditure of 
money, with proper restrictions of course. If the re- 
venue be affected, it will be time enough to withdraw 
the concession.—Local “ Examiner.” 
_—__@—____. 


THE HAVANA TOBACCO TRADE. 


The importance of the tobacco cultivation as a profit- 
able industry of Ouba is a well-known fact, but the 
extent of the trade, and the great money value of 
the produce in that single country are not so gene- 
rally known. “The Tobacco Industries of Cuba” has 
recently been the subject of a carefully drawn up re- 
port to the Foreign Office, of which the following is 
a summary of the most interesting points :— 

Ouban Tobacco has, it is stated, no rival in the world, 
and it is curious to note that this supremacy is con- 
fined to the western portion of the island, the Tobacco 
grown to the east of Havana having a distinctly 
different character. The leaf there is good—better 
than most foreign kinds—but is wanting in aroma and 
delicacy of flavour, when compared with the former. 
That of the eastern districts goes under the general 
name of “ Vuelta Arriba,’ in contradistinction to 
that from the west, which is called “ Vuelta Abajo,” 
and this, again, is divided into ‘‘ Medio Vuelta Abajo” 
and ‘ Partido,” the latter name being applied to the 
Tobacco grown in the districts near and about 
Havana. It will thus be seen that as regards To- 
bacco, Nature has placed Cuba above competition. 
It is this which has made her Tobacco trade a 
certainty—a natural monopoly, which is only a uni- 
versal abstention from smoking or extraordinary 
climatic changes. can break up. This valuable natural 
privilege has been a mainstay for the Cubans in their 
commercial disaster, for large fortunes have been made 
already in this trade, and want of {capital is the only 
drawback to the attainment of greater successes. Very 
large profits have in good years been realised, averag- 
ing from 10 to 30 per cent on invested capital. In spite 
of these encouraging facts, foreigners, with the ex- 
ception of a few Germans, have not hitherto invested 
in this branch of Ouban trade, probably owing to an 
inpression that the handling of tobacco in all its 
stages was a speciality which only the natives could 
successfully manipulate, and this, toa great extent, is 
the case. The Spaniards have almost exclusively es- 
tablished and managed the factories, while the Creoles 
have supplied the skilled labour. The successful 
factory owners are nearly all from Asturias, Galicia, 
and Catalonia, and it is an exception to find other 
provincials engaged in this trade, ‘Chis year, howeve 


it is stated, will see a revolution in this direction, 
for these manufactories with world-known brands have 
for the first time passed into English handsand are 
already working for English account. 

The Partagas Company (Limited) has been formed 
in London with a share capital of £295,000, and 
has purchased the cigar and cigarette maunufactories 
working under the brand of the “Flor de Tobacco,” 
with 18,000 acres of Tobacco land in the best part of 
the Vuelta Abajo jor £200,000. This factory, which 
has a well merited reputation for high class aromatic 
goods, turn out between 30,000 and 35,000 cigars, and 
2,000,000 cigarettes daily. Of this new experiment, it is 
said:— “If our countrymen do not hastily and im- 
prudently replace tried native labour and management 
by foreign and inexperienced hands, there is no ap- 
parent reason why this undertaking should not give a 
good return on capital.” 

A second company has also been formed in London 
with a large capital, and now that the attention of 
Englishmen has been called to this branch ot culture, 
it is expected that similar companies will soon follow. 
Companies have also been formed in Melbourne, Australia, 
for the purpose of securing a steady and direct supply 
of the best brands of cigars to our Australian colonies. 
It will thus be seen that not only is the British public 
becoming materially interested in this industry, but 
that our kinsmenin Australia are also alive to the chance 
of sharing in the profits and pleasure of the choice 
Havana leaf, the demand for which, as smokers’ tastes 
become developed, ever increases. 

Besides the cigar and cigarette trade,a large and 
lucrative business is now done in leaf Tobacco, of wuich 
thousands of bales are shipped to the United States 
and to Germany, some to be rolled there so as to 
avoid import duties, but the greater part to be mixed 
with, and so render saleable, the native and in- 
ferior product. 

To reach and maintain the level of an eager and 
constant demand, it is necessary to know both how 
to select the leaf in the field, and how to cure and 
manipulate it in the factory. All the restis simple 
enough for an intelligent man, but for these operations 
experience and instinct, developed by long practice, 
are indispensable conditions of success, the want of them 
and insufficient capital have been the ruin of numerous 
factories. It is by these qualities that the plodding 
and industrious Asturians have shown their strengtn and 
made their fortunes from small beginnings. It is stated 
that ‘‘the sudden irruption of nearly one million ster- 
ling of British capital into the Tobacco field has caused 
some alarm both in and out of the is'and on the 
ground that we are about to obtain command of the 
whole Havana trade.”—Gardeners’ Chroniele. 

—_ > 
AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 

The success of District and Provincial Ayri-Horti- 
cultural Shows from one point of view, should not 
blind us to their failure from another. There are 
few things that can earn successallround, and these 
Shows are not among the limited number. Their chief 
professed object is to improve Native Agriculture, by 
offering a prize for special excelleuce in garden ani 
field produce, and affording the Native agriculturist 
an opportunity of seeing in the products of others 
the excellence he has himself not been able to attain. 
It is to be feared that, so far as this object is con- 
cerned, the measure of success attained Las been very 
small, if indeed Sbtows have not been unmitigateu 
failures. Not only have those whom it is specially ne - 
cessary to instruct not availed themselves to any ap- 
preciable extent of the opportunity of entering the 
lists as competitors, but they have not been as numerous 
as they might have been even as spectators. Without 
going so far as to say that they may not have be- 
nefited indirectly, it is as well honestly to point out 
the very limited direct influence exercised by Shows 
over them, in order that change of system. may be de- 
vised which would be more fruitful of results. The 
important end in view justifies some effort. Even the 
most enthusiastic admirer of the Natives or their most 
earnest apologist does not question the need of improve- 
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FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &¢. 


QUALITY. 


BEES’ WAX, White 


Yellow 
CINGCHONA BARK--Crown 


vee 


Red 


” 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 


hard bright 


| Branch 
Renewed ... 
Medium togood Quill |, 
Spoke shavings on3 
Branch 

Twig 

Clipped, bold, bright, fine 


Slightly softish to good 


Do. drossy & dark ditto... 
Renewed ... 
‘Medium to fine Quill 
Spoke shavings ... 


London 


QUOTATIONS. 


|£6 a°£7 10s 
90s a 105s 
5d als 6d 


vlad a 92 


. /4d a 9d 


e ld a3d 
38d a 1s 6d 


4d a 9d 
2d a 5d 


a Ida 3d 


-[ld a 13d 
ls 9d a 2s 60 


and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & leanllg 24 a 2s 
Alleppee —_/Fair to fine plump cin DeE 1s 8d a 33 3d 
Tellicherry|Good to fine -|1s 3d a 25 3d 
Brownish 10d a Js 6d 
Mangalore |Good &fine, washed, bet. Is 9da 3s 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good... «|ls 2d a 2s 
CINNAMON Ists /Ord. to flne pale quill .. .|82d a 1s 7d 
ands »” ” ” ” «(7d als 4d 
ards » +|62d a 1s 3d 
4ths|woody and hard... bo bid a lla 
Chips +-/Fair to fine plant... «(lid a 63d 
COCOA, Ceylon +-|Bold to fine bold PlRieta 903 
+ /Medium +. 1763 a 80s 
_ _|Triage to ordinary .. 503 a 70s 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation|Ro1d to fine bold colory...|925 a 98s 
Middling to fine mid. ...190s a 94s 


Native 
Liberian. 
fast Indian 


Native 

COIR ROPE, Ceylon& Cochin 

FIBRE, Brush 3 

Stuffing ... 

COIR YARN, Ceylon 
pockie 


COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .. 
‘CROTON SEEDS, sifted .. 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut 


Rough 


GUM ARABIC, Madras... 
NUX VOMICA 5 


MYRABOLANES Pale, 


Pickings 
OIL, CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON GRASS 
ORCHELLA WEED 
PEPPER,Malabar,blk. sifted 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, 
Tellicherry, White 
PLUMBAGO Lump 


Chips 
dust 
RED WOOD 
SAPAN WOOD 
SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


Smalls 
Good ordinary 


‘\Smalltobold ... 
-|Bold to fine bold... 
Medium to fine ... 


Small 


Coarse to fine 


‘|Fair to fine fresh.. 
Good to fine bold... 


Fair to fine bold .. 
‘|Small 00 
Dark to fine pale 


Fair Coast... 


», good ,, 


Good to fine ordin: ary 
Mid.coarse tofine straight 
--|Ord. to fine long straight 


Low mid.and Low grown!ggs a 90s 


--|858 a 90s 
(778 a 84s 


RS 70s a 753s 
--|958 a 1008 


--|Ordinary to superior 
-!Ordinary to fine ... 
Roping fair to good 
-|Middling wormy to fine., 


Small and medium 


--!Fair to fine bold fresh ... 
Small ordinary and fair,,. 
--|Good to fine picked 

Common to middling 


Burnt and defective 
-|Fair to fine heavy 

--|Bright & good flavour ,,. 
Mia. to fine, not woody,..|20 
Fair to bold heavy 


> ”? 3? oo 
.-|Pair to fine bright bold... 
Middling to good small.. 
+-|Slight foul to fine bright 93 a 11s 6d 
Ordinary to fine bright., 
Fair and fine bold ‘ 

+-|Middling coated to good 
Fair to good flavor 
+--(Inferior to fine ... 
Good to fine bold areen,.. 
Fair middling medium.. 


-.|90s a 943 

85s a 88s 
--|80s 

£14 a £22 
£16 a £32 
(£7 a £20 10s 
«.|£14 a £34 

+ |£12 a £40 


\/£12 a £18 


{12s a 328 
-/10s a 17s 
..|453 a 60s 
.. (24s a 35s 
-|17s a 25s 
».|15s a 19s 


a 15s a 62s 


10s a 11s 
7s a 9s 
~/78 a 7s 6d 


af 4s 6d a 5s 6d 


...|53 6d 

.. (BS Se a 433d 
..|Is a 2s 6d 
ada; Sq 

12d a 18 Sa 
20s a 333 


74d a 73d 
ls als 6d 


12s als 
7s a 12s 6d 


.|683 a 9s 
..\£4 1583 a £5 
£5 a £8 
../£20a £44 

.. |£59 10s a £22 
83d als 3d 
4d a 8a 


Common dark and small 3d a 4d 
TURMERIC, Madras -.|Finger fair to fine bold|rs a 93 
Do. +-|Mixed ae baept 7s 6d a 83 
Do. ++|Bulbs 0 C0 .. 63 a 7s 6d 
Cochin + |Finger ss ../88 6d a 95 6d 


VANILLOES Mauritius & 


Bourbon, 1sts\Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch 
2nds\Foxy & reddish 5a8 ,, 

Lean & dryto middling} 

under 6 inches 


Brds 


4ths/Low, foxy, inferior and 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


ALOES Sogcotrine and 
Hepatic... 


CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


see 


Good and fine dry 


Common and good 


Fair to fine bright 


{pickings 


17s a 25s 
128 a 17s 


«103 a 123 


sigs 6d a 83° 
| 


£4 108 a £8 


111408 a £5 10s 


+ B18 gy 3d3 


Ordinary and middling,,, 283 a 30s 


MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NE Ww PRODUCTS. 
& Peat’s 


Price Current, 4th 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and Pemba, per lb 
Stems.. 
COCULUS INDICUS 
GALLS, Bussorah 
& Turkey ? ews. 


ANIMI, washed, ®ewt. 


ASSAFQSTIDA, per 


cewt. 

KINO, per ewt. 
MYRRH, picked ,, 

Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop 
per cwt. Ac 

pickings... 

siftings ... 


INDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. Ball & Saus 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


CASTOR OIL, Ists per oz 
2nds a5 
3rds_ ,, 


INDIARUBBER Assam sper 
lb. 


Rangoon .. 


Natal 
ARROWROOT Natal per Ib. 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
CAMPHOR, China, ? ewt. 
J 


apan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, per 
lb. 
High dried ., 


..| Pair 


tewt.|Good white and green,. 
GUM AMMONIACUM per 


Madagascar Goodto fine pinky &white 


-.|Common & middling soft 


THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


a Ordinary to fine feet 


July 1889.) 


QUALITY. 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 
-|Common to good 


Fair to fine dark blue 


Blocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts, 

part yellow and mixed 
Bean & Peasize ditto 


amber andredbold .,,,;#11 a £13 
scraped...|Medium & bold sorts ...)£0 4 £7 
ARABIC, E.I. & Aden ..|Sorts .., .-.|498 a 80s 
percwt.  Ghatti ...|Sorts to fine pale /248 a 758 
Amrad cha|Good and fine pale 558 a 908 


Reddish to pale brown .. 
Clean fair to fine ei 
Slightly stony and foul., 
Fair to fine bright 
Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 
Fair to fine white 
Reddish to middling 
Middling togoodpale ... 
Slightly foul to fine 
que, } red hard 

age J white softish 
unripe root 

liver 


Nearly water white 33d a 43d 
.|Fair and good pale 3d a 3¢d 
-| Brown and brownish 23d a 23d 


Good to fine 
Common foul and mixed 
.|Fair to good clean 


Fair to good black 


SAFFLOWER .|Good to fine pinky 
“'Middling to fair ++.|598 a 808 
p Inferior and pickings ...!/15s a 25s 
TAMARINDS .|Mid.to fineblacknot stony|7s 6d a 10s 
7 Stony and inferior ..|4s a 63 
FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
ALOES, Cape, per cwt. .../Fairdry to fine bright ...|295 a 25s 


.|Fair to fine 
Middling to fine 


Good, pure, & dry white 
pink 


..|74d a 730 
..\6d a 63d 


a 9s a 10s 
..|058 a 60s 


Be ‘}10s a 363 


"25s a 52s 6d 


{258 a 30s 
"25s a 30s 
.,. |£6 a £8 
...|738 a 958 
...,o7s6d a 66s 
_ 278 6d a 353 
12s a 20s 
_|L0sa 15s 
__[Is 6d a 1s 9d — 
_,{ls 2d a 1s 6d 
..,.jod als 2d 
_,{Lid a 1s ad 


65841053 


../none here 


lid a 2d 


458 a 538 


£16 a £18 
£12 a £15 


.. £7 10sa £1010 


358 a 40s 


103 a 20s 
lida 3d 


} 95s a 102s 6 


Chips and dark 
Good to fine sound 


.|Good to fine 


Pressed 30s a 35s nom 
Block [per lb.|Good «1298 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine} Fine clean Banj& Maca- 33 6d a 4s 3d 
Sumatra...|Barky to fair {sar]2s a 3s 3d 
Reboiled... Common to fine clean .../8d a 1s 9d 
White Borneo _ ,.,/Good to fine clean «(Is 9d a 2s 4d 
Inferior and barky «(7d als 8d 
NUTMEGS, large, per Ib...|57’s a 80’s, garbled +..|28 83d a 43 
Medium .. [83's a 95’s +28 7d a 2s 8d 
Small, ...|100’s a 160’s ..|28 a 2s 5d 
/ MACE, per lb. .,/Pale reddish to fine pale 2s 10d a 3s 3d 
Ordinary to fair 2s 4d a 2s 8d 


ls 10d a 251d ~ 
../1s 4d a 4s 
Darkordinary & middling|8d a 1s 3d 
9d a Isid 
Dark, rough & udaling ada 7d 


33 a 16s 6d hs i 


SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.|Fair to fine mili 
IMICCUUMUN Aen | syinesn ss +128 6d a 145 _ 
sniall AnD. Ld ..|12s 64 a 13s 6d 
Flour {per 1b,|Good pinky to white .,,/1ls 9d a 133° 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine ..|lZda 24d 
Singapore ...] ,, ” + /2G & 24 
Flour nas ‘3 ...{15s a 17s 6d ‘ 
Pearl ...| Bullet, per cwt. {193 a 198 6d 
Medium ”» «(173 a 18 
Seed or + (L176 a 188 $d 


MONTHLY. 


PREPARATLON OF AND TRADE IN ALOE- 
FIBRE IN MAURITIUS. 

E are printing belowa pamphlet 
published in 
1882, 
us in that year. Its publi- 


Mauritius in 


and translated for 


4 cation -has been delayed, 
re, iH in consequence of the very 
See discouraging results of trials 

with the ‘ Death» machinery to obtain fibre 


cheaply from the leaves of Fourcroya gigantea, 
the very species of aloe which has been s0 
successful in Mauritius. There it seems to 
spread and grow spontaneously and to be culti- 
vated and prepared on a large scale, the export 
of aloe fibre from the sugar island having attained 
extensive dimensions. The plant could be grown 
4° any extent in Ceylon, and the whole question 
hinges on the use of machines which will do good 
work and cheaply. Such machines seem to be 
available in Mauritius. In 1882, it will be observed, 
M. de Chazal stated that 3 per cent of the weight of 
eaves in fibre or14 ton of fibre per acre would pay 
him. As tea cultivation seems likely to be overdone, 
some of our readers may wish to turn their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of fibre-yielding plants and to 
the preparation of the fibres. We therefore publish 
the long delayed translation, and we hope soon to get 
urther information from Mauritius, especially as to 
the machinery and appliances (chemicals being deemed 
objectionable) used in extracting the fibre from the 
leayes. The modein which Manila hemp (Musa tex- 
tilis) is dealt with in the Philippines is thus described 
by Mr. Wilkinson, British Consul at Manila :— 


« «Two strong uprights are firmly fixed in the 
ground and connected by a cross bar, in the cen- 
tre of which a large broad-bladed knife is fixed 
downwards on a block of wood fastened lengthwise 
on the bar; the knife has a strong handle, which 
is connected by a cord to a long bamboo made 
to act as a spring by being tied in the middle 
and the butt parallel and above the bar; the free 
end thus forms a supple and powerful spring and 
holds the edge of the knife firmly against the 
block; below the bar there is a treadle attached 
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by a cord to the handle of the knife: the mode 
of operation is for the worker to stand opposite 
the knife placing either foot on the treadle, which 
he depresses, thus forcing the knife handle down 
and the blade up; he then places a strip of stalk 
(called locally sifaj) between the blade and the 
block leaving only enough to wrap round a stock 
on the near side; he then releases the treadle and 
the knife by the action of the bamboo spring nips 
the strip firmly against the block, and on the 
workman drawing the strip through the pulp is left 
behind. The apparatus is extremely simple and 
inexpensive.’ 

“In the Bulletin for April 1887 (No. 4) published 
by the authorities of Kew, there is a great deal 
of interesting information regarding the Manila 
hemp. It is there stated that the whole supply 
comes from the Philippine Islands; the imports to 
Great Britain ‘‘amounts to about 170,000 bales 
and to the United States about 160,000 bales, 
equal to about 50,000 tons per annum.” The im- 
ports to Calcutta are comparatively insignificant, 
being probably less than 300 tons per annum. 
It is stated in the Kew report that a labourer 
working under pressure ‘‘can clean nearly 20 |b. 
of hemp per diem; but as a rule the quantity 
cleaned by one man working *steadily day by day 
averages about 12 lb.; usually two men work together, 
one cutting down the stems and splitting them, 
while the other cleans the fibre. At the current 
vate of wages in 1879 one labourer’s earnings 
were 74d. to 8d. per diem.”’ 


ALOH FIBRE AND ITS PREPARATION.* 
By Evenor pr CHAzAL. 
(Translated by ‘* Karoly Fiirdé.”) 


PREFACE TO THE SErconpD Eprrion. 

The cordial welcome which this little book has 
met with at the hands of the public since its first 
edition, which was brought out at the expense and 
by the order of the Chamber of Agriculture, the sus- 
tained demand of which it has been the object in 
various directions,—a demand which has led to its 
exhaustion,—above all, the growing favour which the 
new industry enjoys, have encouraged me to bring 
out a second edition. 

The only pretention to which this essay has as- 
pired has been to call public attention to a new 
product, till then little known, but destined, in the 
opinion of a small number of followers, to march 
side by side, intbe near future, with the great suga 
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* Dela Fibre d’Aloés, et des Récirnts Pertecticnne- 
ments apportés dans. les Procédés  d’Exiriction. 
Etude lue Ala Réunion de la Chambre d’Agriculture du 
19 Janvier 1882. Deuxiéme édition. Maurice: Uke 
Merchants and Planters Gazette, 1882, 
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industry in this colony. Its appearance has coin- 
cided with the discovery of new appliances, which 
have given a considerable impulse to the manu- 
facture, because they lower the net cost of the 
fibres, and also with a rise of the article in the 
London market. These two causes united have 
brought about quite arevolution among us. Impor- 
tant affairs have been seen to take place in a few 
months; new companies have been formed ; large 
extents of ground have been bought at prices which 
the former proprietors of land long depreciated no 
longer hoped to secure ; works have been erected ; 
and motion and life have all at once flowed into 
those vast solitudes of the coast, deserted since the 
disappearance of the cane. 

It has been thought fit to accord to this pamphlet 
the honour of this transformation. 

I will not have the false modesty to think that it 
has not helped towards it; butI believe that my 
duty is tomake known the true causes of the indus- 
trial revolution which hasjust taken place, and to 
name the authors of it:—it is those who were not 
afraid, atthe first news of the progress realized, to 
invest their funds in the new companies,—who, as 
partisans convinced ofthe great future reserved for 
the hardy plant, have not hesitated to devote them- 
selyes entirely to it,—and who, sympathizing spec- 
tators of the struggles of the early days, have 
understood that the moment had come for them to 
lend their effective co-operation to a work which was 
to endow the country with an important source of 
wealth, and have contributed in a large measure in 
overcoming the last obstacles. 

‘One is, indeed, astonished on ascertaining what 
immense progress this extraction of aloe fibre, so 
long despised, hasrealizedinso shortatime. Tobe 
convinced one has only to cast his eyes over the 
list of societies formed in these last six months, all 
of which also are ina flourishing condition, though 
of recent formation. 

The following are the principal in the order of 
their appearance :— 

1. Rouge Terre Hemp Estate Society Limited, 
established with a capital of R140,000, and produ- 
cing about 1,500 lb. per day ; 

2. Palmyre Hemp and Sugar Estate Society 
Limited, established with a capital of R180,000, and 
also producing 1,500 lb. of fibre per day, but lime 
and sugar besides ; 

8. Massilia Hemp Society Limited, established 
with a capital of R120,000, and producing 20 tons 
of fibre per month ; 

4. Mon Choisy Hemp Company Limited, 
established with a capital of R400,000, and producing 
30 tons per month; 

5. Valeand Black River Hemp Company Limited, 
established with a capital of R450,000, and producing 
40 tons of fibre per month; 

6. The Mauritius Hemp Company Limited, started 
with a capital of R180,000, and producing 1,500 
lb. per day ; 

7. La Société de Yemen, R300,000, and producing 
fibre and vanilla ; 

8. Lhe Albion and Gros Cailloux Sugar and Hemp 
Company Limited, established with a capital of 
R1,500,000. 

Beside these joint stock Societies, a great number 
of private concerns have been set up, of which the 
principal are :— 

1. Vertou, by M.de Mars, producing from 12 to 
15 tons per month ; 

2. Palma, by M. Bonieux ; 

3. P. Toulet at La Montagne Longue ; 

4, D’Unienville, at Beau Bassin, one of the pro- 
moters of the industry, and long at work; 

5. Vally, at La Petite Rividre, producing a superior 
quality ; and extremely particular as to the article 
that be delivers; 


6, J. Cauvin, at Les Pailles; 

7. M, Vigoureux, at Les Bambous, who not only 
cultivates vast extents of land covered with magni- 
ficent aloes, but is also planting up ona very large 
scale ; 

8. Balaklava, by Messrs. Samuel Baker & Co., 
whose machines are put into motion by means of a 
powerful hydraulic apparatus ; 

9. Lastly, St. Antoine, which combines the latest 
improvements and will soon begin producing. 

All are active; many produce over one ton per 
day—and some are already yielding dividends. This 
is not all. Everywhere planting is going on, and 
after a lapse of less than five years all that shore 
where nothing grew beside the ‘‘old maid” will 
be found valuable and entirely covered with aloes. 

But itis not in Mauritius alone that the industrial 
and commercial world has been moyed : our neigh- 
bours of the sister-isle, prompt to follow us in 
our advance, have adopted our processes, and 
have set themselves seriously to work. Less enter- 
prising, less assisted, but as courageous and active as 
those creoles of Mauritius who were lately dubbed 
‘Lotus Haters,’ and whom people in certain circles 
persist in considering as attacked by lethargy, they 
have in their turn, with the help of some of our 
compatriots, acclimatized in their country our 
apparatuses,and are to enter upon a severe but happy 
competition with us. 

If we look further afield, we see that in Ceylon 
they are giving us attention—as witness this letter 
which I have received by the mail from the editior 
of the Ceylon Observer at Colombo :—‘‘ We should 
deem it a great favour if you would send usa copy 
of your workon Aloe Manipulation.—Signed: A. M, 
&J.Ferguson.’’ It is the same in Australia, the 
Cape, Natal, America. From all quarters our ex- 
periments are followed with interest, and our mode 
of procedure is sought to be adopted. Aloe fibre 
has henceforth its distinct place in commercial 
transactions, and itis to the island of Mauritius 
that modern civilization will be indebted for this 
important article, which will always make its way, 
forcing itself more and more, at first to the brush 
manufactory, tothe makers of ropes, to the navy, 
and afterwards to the manufacturers of the finest and 
choicest textures. We have the right then of being 
proud of the result obtained, and that of hoping in 
the immense future which is opened out to us. 

Every medal, however, has its obverse : and ours 
lies in the enthusiasm with which the birth of the 
new industry was received. We must be on our 
guard against the danger which may result froma 
hasty and badly-finished manufacture. If it is true 
that we have ended by winning the first place, itis 
no less true that we have only reached it by the force 
of patience and pains, Nowadays, in order to bleach 
the fibre, some have lost sight of this fundamental 
warning, incessantly formulated by our buyers in 
the English market: ‘‘ No chemical process.” They 
also add, itis true: ‘‘ The longest, the whitest, and 
the softest possible,” and it is to obtain one of these 
desiderata that sulphurous acid has sometimes been 
employed, or chlorine and its derivatives, such as 
the hypochloride or the chloride of calcium, in order 
to bleach the fibre, These means are bad, and they 
cannot but lead to a fall in the price of our manu- 
facture. And the day that we sow distrust in the 
market we shall have great difficulty in restoring the 
paying prices that we are now actually realizing. 

We must guard then against employing any 
chemical means which may be of such a nature as 
to diminish the strength of resistance of our fibres ; 
the greatest attention must alsobe paid tothe pack- 
ing, and it must be seen to that the fibres are not 
put into bales till they are perfectly dry, for the 
least damp causes mould, and consequently the 
depreciation of the article, We must, in fact, 
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endeavour always to produce a manufacture of the 
fivst quality which shall reserve to us a rank which 
is soon to be hotly disputed, and not forget that the 
recommendations of the commercial houses whick 
serve us as intermediaries are invariably to make the 
longest, the whitest, and the softest possible, and to 
avoid the use of chemical processes. 

Ihave nothing toadd to what I have said in this 
pamphlet on the recent improvements wrought in 
the apparatuses for extraction. It has not cometo 
my knowledge that these have been sensibly modified 
in their construction since the day when I drew atten- 
tion to them. The progress which may have been 
realized in this regard depends above all on the 
careful cultivation and the pains taken with the 
manufacture. Such as they are these machines are 
sufficient, and they can await the improvements 
which will not fail to suggest themselves, especially 
nowadays when so many interests are engaged 
in agriculture. 

I must, however, mention the experiments that 
have been made in this direction. Several new 
machines are in the course of construction, and I 
myself have an interest in two. However, I do 
not believe the time has yet come to speak of 
them in detail; It is enough that it be known 
that we are not asleep, and that we are aware 
that the statu guo in the matter of commerce is 
equivalent to an abdication. The law of progress 
finds its application here as elsewhere. From 
America there has lately come to us a new 
machine, which is under trial at this moment. 
Tt is as usual a wheel armed with paddles which 
scrape upon a surface sometimes movable, some- 
times fixed, and one which does not differ from 
any others except in very unimportant points. 

Finally, I wish it to be clearly understood, that, 
of what has been done in the way of inventions, 
our merchants possess that which is the most 
simple, the least costly, and which calls for the 
least exertion, while accomplishing the greatest 
amount of work. It only remains for me to wish 
them the confidence which commands success, and 
the perseverance which insures it. h 

Evenor DE CHAzAL. 

St. Antoine, 30th June 1882. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, members of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, 

The attention of the Chamber has been lately, 
and on several occasions, directed towards a new 
industry in the development of which I have 
taken a share large enough to believe myself justi- 
fied in making it the object of a communication, 
especially at a time when an important improve- 
ment has just been introduced into it: I refer 
to the extraction of the fibre of aloes. 

The proceedings of this Chamber have frequently 
made mention of the experiments which have 
been tried in this direction by some of our com- 
patriots, and have many times included letters 
from the present Director of our Gardens, of whose 
devotion to our interests you are aware. In 
fact, during the voyage which he has just made 
round the world in order to supply our impover- 
ished sugar industry with new species of canes, 
Mr. Horne has several times given us information 
regarding the aloe, its future as a commercial 
plant, and the possibility of extracting the 
fibre from it economica ly, by adopting known 
processes, especially those employed in New 
Zealand in the manipulation of the Phormiwmn 
tenav; it was he also, who quite recently put 
us into communication with Mr. Vilson, a London 
engineer, to whom you have sent as a delegate 
our compatriot, Mr. George Mayer. 
eon informed of tho result of his 


proceedings. 


You have_ 


Mr, George Mayer is not a member of this 
Chamber, but he is interested in the future of 
aloes, and he is well enough up in the question 
which engages us to have been able to appreciate 
the progress realized by the machines which Mr. 
Wilson is constructing for Mexico, and which have 
been offered tous. It is apparent from the report 
sent by Mr. Mayer to the Chamber that these 
machines are not in any point superior to those that 
we already possess. 

But, gentlemen, while we were seeking on all sides 
for that perfection so much desired, it has just 
modestly come to light here, in the very midst of us, 
realizing all our aspirations, and finally established 
in a durable and definite fashion the industry which 
fer several years has been dragging itself painfully 
along. 

It is needful that I should tell you in detail how 
this revolution has been accomplished, because you 
will see init, as I have done, the source of an in- 
crease to the public wealth. I do not pretend to 
present before you a complete work: my ambition is 
limited to collecting the scattered materials, to put 
in order: the facts which have come to my knowledge, 
to fix undefined lines, to bring to your notice, above 
all, those amongst us who have been the first to 
enter a track, henceforth widely open to all, which 
has endowed our country witha new element of 
prosperity. 

I. At the head of these men of energy, whom 
numerous failures at the outset have not disheartened, 
and whose perseverance has contributed to the 
foundation of the industry, my friend, George 
Bourguignon, naturally presents himself, the oldest 
surely of ali those who have engaged in aloes in 
Mauritius. Although he has not been directly mixed 
up in the recent experiments which have resulted in 
the improvement I have pointed out to you, it can 
be said that but for him, but for his rare pertinacity, 
which has ended by triumphing over all obstacles, 
our country would still be in the gropings of the early 
days. Bourguignon, however, is not the only one 
who has occupied himself with aloes: there are 
others, not less energetic, not less patient than he, 
although of not such long standing, who have like 
him incontestable rights to the gratitude of posterity. 
I will cite, simply as they come to my pen, the 
Vallys, the Ryders, the Lecontes, the Trouchets, the 
d’Unienvilles. And Cazotet finally, Cazotet, the 
Lavignac of aloes, the pertinacious seeker whom 
nothing has discouraged, not even the loss of a 
little fortune entirely consecrated to the service of 
his adopted country, a fortune which is on the road 
to building up anew on those same aloes which 
have twice ruined him. It is to the painful toil of 
these courageous men that we are today indebted for 
seeing our colony endowed with an industry, the rival 
of sugar, and destined to restore the value of our 
coast lands, the extent of which amounts to many 
hundreds of thousands of acres. These seekers had 
faith in their final success. Behold them rewarded 
at last. You will not begrudge them the tribute 
of praise which is their legitimate due. 


II. Gentlemen, I would lengthen this essay 
considerably if I undertook to give you the history 
of all the machines that have been invented to 
succeed in extracting the fibre contained in this 
wild plant. I cannot, however, refrain from 
iaentioning to you that the first thoughts were turned 
to the mills in use for crushing the canes. Here is 
what the illustrious Cossigny says on the subject in 
his remarkable work entitled ‘' Des  moyens 
W@améliorations proposés aux habitants des Colonies,’ 
Paris, year XI, This book, which displays an 
erudition as varied as it is extensive, has now 
become very scarce. 
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“The pita aloes afford the negroes, who derive 
great benefit from them, the material of all the ropes 
useful for colonial dwellings, where they supply the 
place of ropes of hemp and flax. This fibre 
serves to make all that is necessary for harnessing 
animals of draught and of burden....... The threads 
of the pita aloe are employed in Manila to make 
pretty thick stuffs, which are tinted blue, and with 
which the natives clothe themselves. Once I bought 
two hundred pieces at the Isle of France, which I 
distributed to the negresses on my settlement: they 
made petticoats of them. These stuffs have served 
me also inmaking sieves. I am not aware if, at St. 
Domingo and even at Manila, they soak the leaves 
of the aloes to separate the threads. This operation 
does not appear necessary when they are employed 
to make cordage; but when it is wished to manu- 
facture cloths, the soaking would render the threads 
more supple and more durable. It is probably to 
the want of this operation that the fibre owes the 
stiffness which it always possesses. Then the juice 
of the leaves could be expressed by causing them to 
pass between the cylinders of a sugar-mill; then 
they might be put to soak for some days in stagnant 
water, which, aided by fermentation, would dissolve 
the gum which they contain; after which they 
would be washed in the river. I do not know 
whether the juice expressed from the leaves, put 
over the fire to evaporate, would not yield a gum 
fitted for some purpose. This could be easily proved. 
I commend these trials to the patriotism of the 
Colonists. 

“Tn the Isles of France and Bourbon we pay no 
attention to our pita aloes, which spring up very 
freely in all sorts of soils, without any care whatever : 
scarcely is any use made ofthe leaves of the pine- 
apples, which possess great durability and which are 
preferred by the Chinese, especially for fishing. Be- 
side the pita aloe, which we ought to multiply for 
its fibres, we ought also to cultivate the aloe of 
Socotra, in order to obtain the gum-resinous extract 
which it furnishes, and of which there isa great 
consumption in India and Europe. The Dutch 
colonists possess this industry at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It seems to me that they could also extract 
fibre from it. This plant would then yield two most 
useful products.”— (Vol. I., Obs. XXIV.: p. 155 and 
following.) 

And further on:—‘‘ Beside the hemp and the flax, 
we have in our EKastern colonies many plants which 
furnish fibre. Iwill first of all mention the two 
species of aloes which they have in the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, and which grow in the driest 
and most arid places. It seems tome that these 
plants are those which promise the greatest advan- 
tages,’ &c.—(Chap. XVIII, Vol. II., p. 407.) 

Starting with this principle that it is necessary to 
bruise the leaves to cause them to rot easily, use was, 
as I have told you above, made at first of the 
cane-mills, but it was not long before it was seen that 
the cylinders cut the filaments, andthe system was 
abandoned. It was the same with the soaking 
because of the lack of water. Laver on mechanical 
beaters were made use of, imitating the human hand. 
The courtyard of my friend Bourguignon is still 
encumbered with these crude experiments, which 
witness to the variety, and at the same time to the 
sterility, of the first experiences. At last came the 
scraper, whose paiernity has been claimed by many 
inventors, and which it is impossible to attribute 
to anyone. This is not Minerva sprung fully 
armed from the head of Jupiter: it was been born 
from. the laborious and common action of all the 
manufacturers of fibres, who haye all and turn about 
more or less modified and perfected it. The principle 
of it came tous from America, 

III, The present mode of extraction consists 4 


pulley, or, to speak more yvulgarly, a wheel, about as 
large as an ordinary cart-wheel. This wheelis armed, 
over allits circumference, with spikes, or, if you pre- 
fer it, with scratchers, embedded in the wood and 
strongly fixed by means of bolts, There are of them 
about 14 or 15 on the whole circumference. If the 
wheel is 5 feet in diameter, and there are 15 scratchers 
thus disposed, it follows that they will be a foot apart 
from each other, This pulley, which is the soul of 
the machine, rests on trestles well bolted into their 
foundations: itis set agoing, likeall machines of 
this sort, by some motive power and by means of a 
transmitting shaft like that for turbines. Imagine 
now, in the front of this pulley, which makes 400 
or 500 revolutions a minute, imaginea table, like 
that which is found in front of the cane-mills, only 
narrower, and at this table a block of wood against 
which the seratchers of the pulley beat. This 
block of wood is the servant-maid. It is regu- 
lated by means of a screw placed behind, and plays 
a very important role in the progress of the machine, 
for according as it is too tight or too loose, the fibres 
are cut or are not sufficiently scraped. There must 
be between this servante and the scratchers a space 
extremely exact, seeing that all depends on how the 
servant isregulated. I willnot occupymy time in 
speaking to you of the little fluted cylinders placed in 
front of the machine, for they are only an accessory, 
intelligent it is true, and even necessary : but they 
are not indispensable to my lecture and would only 
encumber it. ; 

You have now before you what in the language of 
a maker of fibres we have agreed to call the 
“seratcher ’’: put six or ten of them into the same 
building, and those amongst you who haye not had 
occasion to see these machines at work will be able 
to geta general ideaof them. Gentlemen, this 
scratcher is not perfect, but itis very near being so : 
and when itis seen at work it is remarked with 
astonishment what small force it exerts and how 
little it breaks the fibre. The workman who serves 
it stands in front: he pushes the leaves one by one, 
rapidly, point first. (Keep this detail wellin mind.) 
The leaf, dragged by the rotation of the fluted 
cylinders, which are under the hand of the workman, 
and which, in the new machines of which I shall 
have to say something to you later on, they have 
altogether omitted, is scraped over its greatest 
length, and effects its return by the same road in the 
state of fibre with the exception of anend which 
varies from 6 inches to a foot in length, and which 
itis the custom to call the ‘‘ heel.” This is the 
thick end, that which is attached to the stem, and 
the stumbling-block in all the experiments made up 
tillnow. What ought to be done with this heel? 
Ought it to be cut off, as some have recommended, 
or ought it to be scraped? But this second operation 
cannot be done in the same machine. Well then, 
which is the course that ought to be adopted ? 

We will now, gentlemen, pass on to a new machine: 
the ‘‘ head-splitter,” the cause of all our misfortunes, 
which it is sought to suppress, and against which all 
our efforts have failed to the present day. It is 
essentially composed of a wheel identically similar 
to that of the scratcher, armed with scrapers like 
it, with the chief difference that instead of turning 
against a fixed servante it turns in a movable socket 
about 18 inches long, and forming a lever, or if you 
prefer it, a pedal. Ihave said that after having 
passed through the scratcher the aloe leaf, reduced 
to fibre throughout its greatest length, preserves a 
‘‘heel.” The workman charged with the second 
operation hangs up the scraped portion of the leaves 
in bundles of five or six at a time on a hook which 
juts out above the socket, half-open at his feet: 
then, placing his foot on the pedal, he imparts to it 
a movement from below upwards, while he causes 
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it to approach the wheel so that the scrapers, 
still revolving with the rapidity we have mentioned, 
take off what remains of the unscraped portion of 
the leaf, that is to say the ‘‘ heel.” 

Well, gentlemen, this was the weak side of the 
industry till lately. Itdoes not enter into my plans 
to reply in advance to all the objections that might be 
brought forward as to the defects of such a 
machine. It was simply ruinous as much by the force 
it exercised as by the violence with which it worked. 

If the scratcher caused little waste the ‘ head- 
splitter’? on the other hand was defective in a 
grievous manner. Only, nothing else was found, and 
it was not known how to replace it. But why was the 
head-splitter so defective ? It is not only because it 
exercised an excessive force which betrayed itself in 
an enormous consumption of fuel, seeing that it 
performed the work of a drag every time it was in 
motion, but also because it carried away a consider- 
able portion of the fibres already scraped, which, 
not being attached tothe hook on account of their 
shorter length, could not resist the tug and ran off 
with the refuse. Now, to understand why all the 
fibres could not have been fastened to the hook 
which overhangs the half-opened socket of the head- 
splitter, it is needful that we should know how the 
leaf of the aloe is formed not only to put ourselves 
in possession of the causes of waste, but to get the 
key tothe progress that has been realized. 

IV. The aloe, gentlemen, of whichall the varieties 
which grow spontaneously in our soil are not uni- 
formly profitable to our industry, the aloe is essen- 
tially composed of a stem around which group them- 
selves spirally leaves varying in length from 3 to 7 
feet to keep within the average. When these leaves 
examined carefully, it is seen that the part which 
adjoins the stem is the thickest, heaviest, and most 
fleshy part. The point terminates in a strong thorn, 
All the fibres necessarily start from the stem, but 
do not all end at the terminal point, as can be ascer- 
tained by tearing a leaf lengthwise. Those of the 
middle alone reach it; those of the sides stop mid- 
way. Itfollows that when an aloe leaf is cut ata 
certain distance fromthe stem, this distance vary- 
ing from 6inches to a foot, all the fibres have been 
cut at a similar point. If now we suppose that it is 
this end which will be scraped first, we shall be sure 
of seizing all the fibres at their starting point when 
the leaf has to be turned round to subject it to the 
second scraping. But, gentlemen, this was not how 
it was done. If you remember the leaf was presented 
to the machine by its terminal point first; then, 
when it was three-quarters scraped, it was turned 
round to present the heel to the head-splitter. In 
this second operation the longest fibres alone are 
retained onthe hook; the rest are dragged away by 
the rapidity of the rotation of the wheel and are 
lost, sothat the result of this second operation will 
haye been, it is true, to scrape a heel of 6 inches 
or afoot in length, but will have been at the same 
time to destroy a part of the work done by the first 
machine, in snatching away some of the fibres al- 
ready made by it because they were not long enough 
to be retained on the hook. 

It is upon this important point that the improve- 
ment of which I have to speak to you has taken 
place. This does not consist solely but principally 
in the suppression of the ‘‘head-splitter,” and its 
originality lies in its scraping the ‘‘heel” of the 
leaf before scraping the ‘‘point.” 

IT haye told you that the process did not consist 
solely in the fact of cnusing the heel to pass before 
the point, In truth, the servante plays a con- 
siderable part in the progress which has been 
realized; its regulation, the new shape that has been 
given to it, the new materials of which it is made, 
vonstitute s0 many perfections which haye to be 


added to the mode of presenting the leaf, and con 
tribute to increase the returns, 

I have thought, gentlemen, that the Chamber could 
not remain indifferent or strangers to all that has 
been accomplished inthis line of thought, and that 
it is its duty to direct and sustain the movement 
which has begun. An industry is about to be founded 
on solid bases, itis real, it may bring to the colonial 
treasury a considerable increase ; to develop itself 
it only asks for its support anda little publicity, 
that it may find in disposable capital that assistance 
to which it certainly has a right, because that right 
is now based upon an incontestable success. 

VY. It is generally admitted that aloe leaves give 
an average return of 2 per cent. Here we must ex- 
plain ourselves ; when we say 2per cent we do not 
say 21b. of fibre for 100 lb. of leaf, but 2 1b. of fibre 
for 1C0 leaves. which is not quite the same thing. 
Whatever may be the defect in this calculation, it 
must be accepted asit is, for this is the way the 
manufacturers of fibres understand it, and because the 
leaves are more easily counted then weighed, and 
because, moreover, if the proportion of the weight of 
the fibre to the weight of the leaves were adopted, it 
would offer other inconveniences of which the least 
would proceed from the fleshy part, which yields a 
very different percentage according to the distance 
it is cut from the stem. I will not, therefore, insist 
any longer on this point but content myself with 
noting it, because it will serve as the basis of our 
comparisons. 

However I may desire to avoid speaking to you of 
what is personal to myself, yet I cannot forbear 
mentioning to you that during my three years of 
manufacture at Rouge Terre my proportion hag 
constantly been below this 2 per cent, In 1878 it was 
1:76; in 1879 it whs 1°62 per 133 leaves, and 1°85 in 
1880, that is to say, I only succeeded in extracting 
from 100 leaves brought to my manufactory about 
1? lb. of dry fibre fit to be packed. You will see 
with me that this result was ruinous; consequently, 
I closed my factory and waited for better days. Ihave 
equally acquired the right, because I have asked him 
for it, of telling you the result obtained by my 
brother-in-law, Edward Trouchet, at La Riviere Noire 
during three years. He has been scarcely more 
fortunate than I, his average having been 1:97. I 
will not allow myself to speak to you of others, 
although I am led to think that the result resched by 
them has not been much more favourable. I will 
make an exception, however, of my friend George 
Bourguignon, who has reached, I am told, 24 per 
cent. This result does honour to his management, 
and above all to his process of extraction. If you 
compare these figures, be they 2 or 24 per cent, with 
those of the cane which rise to 9 and 10 per cent of 
its weight, you will ask yourselves how an industry 
can be maintained with such returns. To be frank, it 
is maintained with difficulty. For my part, I declare 
that if I had only obtained the 23 percent of my 
friend Bourguignon, I would not only have not closed 
my factory, but I would have made large enough 
profits to have never dreamt of doing so, 

But, gentlemen, it is not a question today of 2, 
nor even of 24 percent, It is at least 50 per cent 
above that that must be counted upon, as I will try to 
prove directly. And you will admit with me, that if it 
was possible to live with 2 per cent and even less, 
one has a right to believe in success when this same 
leaf gives a minimum return of 38 per cent, often 
more, without an increase of expenditure, and on 
the contrary with a motive power infinitely less. 

Here are some experiments made by me at Palmyre 
on the 13th September with the new apparatuses :— 

(1) 50 leaves of average size, 4 feet long, weigh- 
ing 561b., gave of dry fibre 1°75 lb., that is 3°50 1b, 
for 100 leaves, or 3°12 lb. for LOO lb. 


(2) 5 leaves of Madagascar aloes 7 feet long 
weighing 24 lb. gave 0:49 lb., that is 9°80 lb. for 100 
leaves, but only 2°03 lb. for 100 lb. 

At Mont Choisy in the machines of M. Cazotet I 
passed 25 leaves weighing 42 lb. which gave 1:28 lb. 
of dry fibre, that is 5:12 per 100 leaves and 3:05 per 


100 lb. The present average of M. Cazotet with the 
new machines is from 33 to 32 1b. per 100 leaves. 
At La Riviére Noire, with Trouchet, it is lower, but 
the deficit must be attributed tothe small leaves 
and perbaps also to the lack of experience of the 
men, who have not yet acquired the knack of serving 
the new machines. Lastly, with M. Bonieux, at 
Tombeau, they have arrived at 4:16 lb. per 100 
leaves for the average work of a week. 

You see, these numbers are infinitely superior to 
anything we have obtained till now, since they re- 
present an average of 3 to 3% lb. of dry fibre per 100 
leaves, whilst with the old machines scarcely 2 per 
cent, or by the most favoured 24, was reached. 

Who then, after all, you will say, is the happy 
inventor of the new process? I touch here, gentle- 
man, upon a delicate subject, and would not say 
anything before you of whichI was not absolutely 
certain, as these remarks may perhaps see the 
light of publicity. My impression, however, is that 
it is a collective work of which no one can claim the 
paternity. Several have put their hands toit and have 
modified it, often with advantage. Here, besides, is 
what I have been able to gather on this point; I give 
it with all reserve, and am ready to make honourable 
amends if I shouldinflict injury on any interests. 

When the Government published the notice which 
you are aware of, and by which it offered a prize of 
R2,500 for the best machine for extracting fibre 
from aloes, the committee, of which I had the honour 
to form a part, found itself in the presence of three 
machines none of which combined the conditions of 
the prize. 
complete the leaf; there remaineda ‘heel,’ which 
necessitated the employment of a head-splitter. 
The second, invented by M. Vigé, was not finished, 
and has never, to my knowledge, worked in a satis- 
factory manner, although it possessed some grand 
qualities. The principle sought by M. Vigé may be 
some day revived with advantage. 

Finally, the third by M. Digard, made at the 
premises of M. P.d’Unienville, and with his help, 
has never been worked either. It took the leaf by 
its point like its predecessors, and has been 
patented. M. Digard, having left for Natal, handed 
it over to Messieurs Bax and Perdreau who had, 
it seems, advanced the funds, and who delivered 
it to M. Cazotet. The latter has modified it, has 
preserved its barrel, and originated the idea of 
causing the leaf to pass heel first. However, this 
process is discovered in the Marabal machine, so 
that its paternity could not even be attributed to 
M. Cazotet, although the considerable part which is 
due to him in the application of the new process 
cannot be disputed. This idea has been taken up by 
Messieurs Mérandon and Bonieux, and still further 
modified by them inthe form of the barrel, the 
number of scrapers, and above all in the servante, 
which, as you have seen, plays an important part 
in the scraping of the leaf. 

VI. A writer of talent, gentlemen, known and 
appreciated, Dr. J. Forbes Royle, has devoted to the 
aloes a chapter of his remarkable work on the textile 
plants of India.” 

I must renounce the pleasure of transcribing it in 
its entirety, however much interest it may otherwise 
present, and I limit myself to extracting the follow- 
ing passages from it :— 


“® J. Forbes Royle, u.v. : “ The fibrous’ plants of India, 
fitted for cordage, clothing and paper,” page 43, London: 
Amith, Elder & Oo,, 1855. 


The first, the Marabal machine, did not. 


‘The agave is originally an inhabitant of America, 
but itis so widely diffused over the surface of the 
globe, that it appears to be indigenous to Africa, 
India, and the south of Spain. The agave, to which 
the name of American Aloe is so often given, re- 
sembles the aloe by its sword-like leaf; it has parallel 
veins, and attains a length of 8 to 10 feet from the 
stem to the point: it terminates in a strong thorn. 
It isthis which renders this plant so useful for 
hedges and enclosures, and so sought after for this 
purpose in Italy and Sicily. It is completely 
developed atthe end of three years, but does not 
flower before eight and sometimes twenty years. At 
this period they throw up a candelabra-like stalk. It 
is doubtless this peculiarity which has given birth 
to the fable that has been invented that these plants 
only flower once ina hundred years, Itis in the 
leaves of this plant thatthe fibre isfound. It is 
exceedingly long and tough, and cordage of great 
value is made from it. The juice, which flows from 
it, is sometimes, according to Long, substituted for 
soap. 

“ The fibres of these agaves are sometimes con- 
verted into ropes in Mexico, and these ropes often 
serve inthe mines and on board vessels. Humboldt 
has given a description of a bridge over the river 
Chambo at Quito, 131 feet long, of which the 
main ropes, 4 inches in diameter, were made of 
the fibres of aloes. Itigs reported thatin the West 
Indies the negroes make ropes, fishing nets and 
hammocks with the aloe fibre. The fibre is pre- 
pared as follows:—First the longest leaves of the 
plant are cut off, and then they are scraped witha 
bar of iron, which is held in both hands, till all 
the juice and pulp are expressed and only the fibre 
remains. Stedman says that the fibre resembles 
silk, and that the ropes made with it are con- 
sidered in England as good as any others whatsoever, 
but that, however, they rot more quickly in water. 

‘‘In Portugal this fibre is called ‘ filo de pita,’ and 
is applied to several purposes. In Spain it is also 
called ‘pita,’ and as the plant abounds in that 
country, ropes of all dimensions on a large scale have 
been made from it. 

‘““The fibre and the rope of ‘pita’ are in the 
south of Spain, the object of a pretty large trade, but 
we must not deduce from this thatthe sources oi a 
manufacture exist there, for all of it is done by 
hand. M. Ramon de la Sagra recommends the intro- 
duction of new species from Guatemala and Columbia, 
where they are known under the name of ‘Cabu'la’ 
and ‘Cocaiza.’ There are species of ‘ fourcroya’ 
which also give excellent fibres, The ‘ fourcreya 
gigantea’ iscommon at St. Helena, and has been 
introduced into Madras. The island of Madeira sent 
fibres of ‘pita’ tothe Exhibition of 1851; we have 
had some aloes from the Barbadoes and Demerara, 
Mexico has sent yarn and paper made from the 
Agave Americana. 

“The name of ‘pita’ seems also to have been 
given to similar fibres obtained from the Bromelia 
and Yucca, as wellas fromthe Agave, according to 
Dr. Hamilton of Plymouth, and itis probable that 
this has been the case because they greatly resemble 
each other. Dr. Hamilton says also that this fibre 
isa sixth less heavy than hemp; this fact has im- 
portance and significance for vessels ; he considers 
it also more tough and durable than hemp, and 
prefers it for cables, fishing-nets, &c , because of 
the facility with which it stands moisture. In an 
experiment that was made by H. M. Ship ‘ Port- 
land,’ a log-line 300 feet long of ‘pita’ fibre 
only shrank 16 feet, whilst a hamper rope of the 
same length shrank 21 48, feet ; moreover the con- 


traction of the ‘pita ’ ceased on the third day, whilst ~ 


that of the hempen rope lasted all the time. The 
two ropes were deposited in the stores at Ply- 
mouth Dockyard.” 
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‘¢ Tabillardigre relates that at Amboyna the natives 
obtain from a bastard aloe, commonly called ‘ Agave 
Vivipara,’ a long and fine fibre, equal to that of our 
best hemp. The Agave grows wellin the north of 
Africa, andthe French, since their occupation of 
Algiers, have paid great attention to it,” 

I regret being obliged, gentlemen, to shorten this 
quotation. Dr. Forbes Royle enters into many details 
on the resistance and the durability of the aloe 
compared with hemp ; and in these experiments it is 
alwaysthe aloe rope that has the superiority. So 
at Paris, an aloe rope, ccming from Algeria, sup- 
ported a weight of 2,000 kilogrammes [4409-20 1b.], 
whilst Manila hemp of the same size was only able 
to sustain 400 [881-84 lb.]. At Toulon, the fibres 
having been plunged into sea-water for six months, 
the aloe sustained a weight of 3,810 lb., whilst the 
hemp could only support 2,538, leaving a difference 
of 1,272 lb. in favour of the former. 

Finally, according to experiments made by Mr. 
Hornby, and sent by him to the Agricultural Society 
of India, the aloe ropes were constantly found 
superior, not only for toughness, but for endurance, 
to theropes of any other source, such as ‘jute,’ 
‘manilla,’ ‘abaca,’ &c. The chapter ends with 
these almost prophetic words :— 

“The. fibre is quite good enough to furnish an 
article of commerce of the first order, destined to 
have a considerable value in the future, especially 
since the prejudice against white ropes is inclined 
to disappear. Itis to be wished that serious ex- 
periments were made toarrive ata knowledge as to 
what are the best conditions for cutting the leaf, 
and also as to whether the fibre cannot be extracted 
by mechanical means. When preparing the ropes 
care also must be taken not to cut the fibres while 
twisting them; this is a delicate operation and 
ought to be done by professional rope-makers.”’ 

VII. Gentlemen, all those who have traversed 
the dry and rocky plains of the coast, and by the 
coast 1 mean all the lower region of the Island toa 
distance varying from three to four miles from the 
coast tothe centre of the Island, all those, I say, 
who have had occasion to traverse these regions, 
and you all certainly have had occasion to do so, 
must have been painfully impressed by the aridity 
and sterility of a land, which was formerly the 
principal source, one may say the origin, of the 
public fortune in this coleny. It was there, in fact, 
that the finest factories were erected, that the great 
fortunes were built up, that the aristocracy of the 
Island lived. How many years has it needed to 
render these localities, formerly so fertile and 
populous, deserted and desolate? A half-century 
barely, a half-century, when in another country the 
depth of the soil, the moisture of vast continents, the 
rotation of crops, would allow landed proprietors to 
transmit to their descendants, from generation to 
generation, alandalways generous and capable of 
supporting those who knew how to till them by the 
sweat of their brow. Gentlemen, fifty years has 
sufficed in Mauritius for the soil to be ruined, and the 
father has transmitted to his sons only a cause of ruin. 
I will not seek to find out who is responsible for such 
a state of affairs, because that would be to go beyond 
my limits. I will content myself with establishing 
it in passing. Well, gentlemen, this land which re- 
fuses to produce canes, where it is said that the old 
maid itself grows with difficulty, is the country of a 
vigorous plant which accommodates itself admirably 
to the desolation that surrounds it. This plant is 
the aloe. Alone, it animates with its luxuriant 
vegetation a desolate landscape, and in gaiety ob- 
trudes itself upon the universal death of a vature 
always burnt up by an implacable sun, which the 
heavy rains of summer revive for afew days only. 
Tinyent nothing, gentlemen, andif the picture I 


have drawn of these regions be exaggerated, I pray 
those of the members of the Chamber who hear me 
to stop me. 

The aloe then comes there where nothing grows, 
in a land abandoned by the cane, without cultivation, 
without expense, fearing neither droughts, nor thieves, 
por floods, nor cyclones, nor diseases, nor indeed 
the evils of all sorts that are accustomed to burst 
upon the cane, and which have pressed so hard the 
last few years, that it has become a problem to know 
how the inhabitants may succeed in withdrawing the 
interest of the immense capital sunk in this enter- 
prise. Nothing like this for the aloe. 

It comes by itself; and you, proprietors, formerly 
so chaffed, now envied, for these plainsof the coast, 
you have at length reaped the prize of your patience, 
and you are again going to restore work and com- 
fort to the despised localities, whilst preparing for 
your descendants the means of honorably gaining 
their livelihood, and of rebuilding a fortune exhausted 
by the hard struggles that had to be fought in 
attempting to retain inthege regions the dying out 
came } 

Plant, plant therefore. Do not forget that the 
alee is the only possible product in these regions, 
that this product is extremely renumerative, that 
the roads you have made, that the factory you have 
erected, that the houses you have built, for the 
purpose of an industry that has quitted you to take 
refuge in the high and damp regions of the island, 
will soon be serving you for another product; that 
this product is more adapted to your soil than the 
cane, that it offers less risks, and that it can give 
as good returns as the most favourable sugar pro- 
perties. You areat last going to see these roads 
again furrowed by rattling carts, this chimney, long 
extinct, again vomiting forth volumes of smoke, these 
deserted houses repeopled, and the echoes asleep for 
s0 many years awaking with the tumultuous ex- 
pressions of the joy and work of a whole population. 
Plant, and, believe me, do not lose a minute. The 
pumber of those who still smile, when the future of 
aloes is mentioned, daily diminishes. Plant! now 
above all when you have before you the machine 
which must create such a revolution, you cannot 
hesitate to plant. For my part, if I have succeeded 
in convincing a single one of those among you who 
possess lands at present uncultivated in these regions, 
I willhave the satisfaction of haying accomplished 
my duty, and will not regret the efforts I have 
attempted. 

VIII. You have now before you an account which 
I have tried to make asfaithfulas possible of the 
present state of the industry. The essence of all I 
have just saidis that the aloe gives now in fibre 
an average of about 3 percent ofits own weight, 
whilst with the old appliances scarcely 2 per cent 
was obtainable, Ibelicve I save demonstrated that 
the extraction of fibres is ui presenta lucrative 
affair. 

There remains the question of sale. 

On this point I will be brief. It will be sufficient 
for me to say that aloe fibre, packed in bales, 
has sold inthe London market, during the whole 
period that I have manufactured it, atan average 
price of £30 to £32 the ton, Just now the accounts 
of returns of the Blyth establishment show sales at 
£38 and £40, or an advance of £8 to £10 per ton. 
These figures possess eloquence and denote great 
stability in the article. They may also be explained 
in the following manner by this extract from the 
preface of Forbes Royle’s work, already quoted :— 
‘It has often been said that the only way of know- 
ing the value of a fibre or any other product is 
the price which it realizes in commerce. This is 
very true for well-known articles ; but if a new pro- 
duct is sent into the market, itis olear that few 
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persons will buy it, because it demands new machines 
to work it. I have been told that many years are 
needed before a new product can attract the attention 
of buyers. Lreadily believe it. This is one of the 
laws of commerce. Wecan see this by comparing 
the prices of jute with the former prices. It is 
plain, that in proportion as these new products 
intrude themselves upon purchasers, the properties 
are gradually taken note of, and their real value 
properly quoted,” &c. 

As for the planting, it is such an elementary 
operation that it appears to meidle to speak of it, 
the aloe being a hardy enough plant to be put out at 
any season. Vigorous specimens ought to be chosen 
as muchas possible. Onecan plant all the year 
round, but naturally the rainy season is preferable. 
T have found it answer well at Rouge Terre to put 
my young plants into the old cane rows at a distance 
apart of 5 feet, so that an acre can contain 1,600 
to 2,000 plants. As a general rule an aloe plant 
does not die if the root be covered. The plantation 
can be formed of young plants of that year or of 
plants of 2 or 3 years. I learn from my friend G. 
Bourguignon that plantations from seed succeed 
better, The older the aloes when transplanted the 
sooner do they flower; on the contrary, the younger 
they are the longer do they delay. Itis the business 
of the owner to determine whether it is preferable 
to wait two or three years more in order to get 
several crops without having to renew his plantation, 
or whether he will find it more advantageous to 
enter promptly into production. I will add_ that 
aloes planted from seed or from young seedlings 
take 5 years to attain their complete (evelopment, 
whilst, if they are taken large, that is to say from 
18 to 20 inches high, they take only 3 years. On 
an average aloes flower atthe end of7 to 8 years. 
They can then be cut 4 or 5times before they have 
flowered and it becomes necessary to replace them. 

With the new appliances the return may be esti- 
mated at 14 tonof fibre per acre. At Rouge Terre 
my average has been from 1,700 to 1,800 lb. It has 
often happened that I have exceeded the ton with 
the bad outturn of the machines I used. 

Gentlemen, I have finished. My friend, Albert 
Daruty, has been good enough to furnish me with 
some notes on the botanical part of my work. My 
brother, Régis de Chazal, engineer of the Forges 
and Foundries, has, on his part, consented to do 
the technical portion. Thisis the reason why I 
did not enter into a more complete description of 
the new machine of which I have spoken to you. 
On the other hand these descriptions may seem to 
resemble each other, especially in what concerns 
the ‘scratcher’; on such a subject one cannot be 
too exact, My brother speaks as a specialist, I as 
acultivator. J have scarcely spoken to you on any- 


thing that was not personal to myself; he describes | 


to you the principal known machines; you will 
appreciate his essay. 

I willsay, in conclusion, to my colleagues, to my 
friends, to the proprietors of the coast. lands ; Plant. 
Four years are necessary for cultivation. In four 
years you will have the rudiments of a prosperity 
well earned. Establish your plantations around your 
factories s0 as to take advantage of your network 
of roads, and do not, in order to try and get returns 
sooner, go and set up your machinery in the midst 
of a field of naturally grown aloes. The industry is 
fixed and stable. It isa great mistatke to believe 
that it will be an advantage fo render it nomadic. 
Plant then, and be proud of the progress realized by 
our compatriots on this Mauritius soil, so liberal to 
him who knows how to work it wisely. 


Eygenon pDE CuHazaL. 
St. Antoine, January 1882, 


NOTES. 


Here are the notes which I mentioned above, and 
which 1 owe to the kindness of my friend, Albert 
Daruty :— 

The following species are found in Mauritius in a 
wild state :— 


(1) Agave Americana L. (Blue Aloe). 

(2) Agave Angustifolia Mano (Aloe with small 
leaves). 

(3) Fonreroya Gigantea Vent. (Green Aloe). 

(4) Fourcroya Gigantea Var. Villemetiana 
Roem (Cabbage or Malagasy Aloe). 


Fourcroya Gigantea Ventenat. 

The genus Fourercea, of the family of Amaryllides, 
separated from the genus Agave, was founded by 
Venenat, and dedicated by him to the celebrated 
French chemist Fourcroy. 

This genus was adopted by de Jussieu and other 
botanists, and Endlicher, in adopting it, gave it 
its true orthography Fourcroya, others formerly 
having written Yourcroea, Fourcroea, and Furcrea. 

Ventenat in dividing the genus Agave gave to the 
agave foetida the name of Fourcraa Gigantea: this 
is the species which now occupies us. 

This plant was introduced into Europe in 1690, 
and it was only brought from Brazil to Mauritius 
towards the end of the last century by Father 
Seriés, almoner. 

Aublet, who gives us this information, says that 
he cultivated itin the garden of the Redout; it 
sent forth, he says,a huge branching stalk which, 
instead of flowering, was loaded with a great quantity 
of bulbs.* 

The type of the species known in Mauritius under 
the name of green aloe is then a native of South 
America and the Antilles. It is a plant with a stalk 
sometimes very short, sometimes very tall; the 
leaves are erect, numerous, rigid, dense, slightly 
groved, and disposed in rosaceous form at the 
summit of the stalk; they are glossy, of a bright 
green, about 2% meters long [8:20 feet] by 15 to 
18 centimetres broad [6 to 7 inches] exhaling a bad 
odour when crushed (whence the name Agave 
Fetida). The stalk is very tall, paniculated, rising 
to a height of 10 or 11 metres [33 to 36 feet| with 
a diameter of 15 to 20 centimetres [6 to 8 inches] 
at the base. Flowers ;endant, white, having a bad 
odour, with filaments longer than the folioles of the 
perianth. Perianth persistent with six folioles 
multinerved, exposed, whose 3 interior ones or 
petals (are) larger and more delicate,—stamens 6, 
inserted in the depth of the flower,—anthers linear, 
oblong, sloping to the summit and two-lobed at the 
base, fixed by the middle of the back; varies with 
three multiovuled locules; style erect, thick at the 
base, fistulose, longer than the stamens; stigma 
obtuse with 3 angles or 3 boles; capsule? (not yet 
observed). 

The plant here multiplies itself solely by buds, 
which are developed on the stalk, often in sucha 
great quantity, that itis hent down by the weight. 

The variety Villemetiana, which seems to have 
developed itself in Mauritius, does not differ from the 
type but by its leaves which are larger, greener, and 
less thorny, often even unarmed. ‘this variety 
must have originated in the high, moist, and fertile 
spots. A. Darury. 

And now for the description of the machines, by 
my brother, Régis de Chazal, engineer at the Office 
of the Forges and Foundries. 

The juice of the aloe is strongly acid on a litmus 
paper; it attacks iron and dissolves it very rapidly. 
It does not contain tannin, or at least in a very in- 


* Fusée Aublet, Histoire des Plantes dela Guyane 
Francaise, Paris, 1775, vol. I, p, 305. 
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appreciable quantity, for the solution of iron is 
not black: cast-iron is scarcely affected, bronze 
and brass are not at all, 

The leaf is composed of # bundle of fibres of 
different lengths, all starting from a common trunk 
or heel, and terminating, the longer atthe point, 
the shorter at about the middle of the leaf. These 
fibres are surrounded, being united one to another, 
by a porous, white, and very juicy pulp. The 
younger it isthe more juicy it is; at full maturity, 
that is to say when the leaf is yellow, it is nearly 
dry. The epidermic cuticle isa thin layer (about 
4 mm.[,, inch] of a tissue much more compact 
than the pulp, less moist, and containing an ap- 
preciable portion of resinous gum; the dermis is 
dark green, the epidermis is only a thin transparent 
skin which comes off easily. The leaf dried be- 
comes ligneous, the fibre has lost its toughness, 
the dermis adheres firmly to the fibres, and this 
renders it very difficult to separate the fibre from 
its envelope. Itis then preferable to treat the leaf 
while green, as it is done now. 


The maceration can be performed quickly enough, 
even in cold water, but the fibre undergoes a change : 
at first it becomes red, then black ; it is, ordinarily, 
five times as strong as hemp, but must lose its 
toughness, for our consignees in Europe reproach 
us with sending them red fibres that are not prized 
by buyers: they attribute this deterioration to a 
defective packing, but I rather think, as has been 
remarked to me, that the fibre has not been dried 
enough. It must then redden in transit, thanks to 
its own moisture. In this case would it not be 
preferable to dry it at a stove before despatching 
it? Experience alone will showthis. Under these 
conditions maceration is not possible. What renders 
this operation still more difficult is that the localities 
where the aloe is planted are arid and generally 
lack water, the irrigable lands being reserved for 
the cane, which is a product of higher cultivation. 

It is said. that an apothecary of Réunion has 
succeeded in preventing the change of fibres during 
maceration by means of a chemical product added 
to the water; I mentionthis detail with all reserve, 
not knowing the process. Fuel being at a compara- 
tively high price in Mauritius, we are shut up exclu- 
sively to mechanical processes, acting on the leaf in a 
moist state, that is freshly cut. 


What is the richness in fibres of the aloe leaf? 
This ought to be the first question to put, and the 
first to settle; however, absolutely nothing certain 
is known upon this point. Many experiments for 
this purpose haye been made, but they do not 
appear to be satisfactory. There have been so 
many important discrepancies that no conclusion 
could be drawn fromthem. From 100 fine leaves, 
green and young, 8 feet in length, E. obtained 
9 lb, of dry fibre calculated according to the ordinary 
proportion.of green to wet fibre, which is about 
30 percent, which gives about 12°12 per cent of 
.the weight. With ripe leaves, four feet long, he got 
3'52 percent. These fibres were obtained from the 
present machines; but he has not taken into account 
the waste, which would be but trifling, All this 
is far from being mathematical. P. and 
C. carefully scraped the leaf by hand and 
obtained 5:50 per cent (of the weight of the leaf). 
Some say it does not contain 3:50 altogether; 
others assert that it has a yield of 7 to 8 per cent, 
All this is very vague. It would be very important, 
however, if serious and continued experiments were 
made. Hyen commercially, it is impossible to get 
any precise record of the outturn of the different 
machines actually at work. P. maintains 3 
English pounds of dried fibre for 100 leaves; M. 
TE Ia B. 3:50 to 3°75; I. 2:16 to 2°48, 


One of my friends who buys his leaves has no 
permanent expenditure on cultivation ; he-pays his 
men by the day, and keeps account of the profit 
which he makes in the following manner :—Two 
sets of 12 men each relieve each other in the day; 
the first represent his expenses, the second realizes 
the profit. He produces six bales of 150 kilos 
(830°69 lb.] a day. Another one manipulates 3 
bales of 175 kilos [385°80 lb.] per day, He has 6 
scrapers of the new system, a motive power of 8 
horses, and a generator of 30, plus the transmis- 
sion of motion. The newest, set up and working, 
would cost from 5,000 to 6,000 piastres in Mauritius, 

Here now isa sketch of the different machines 
employed in the extraction of aloe fibre :— 

The blacks content themselves with striking gentle 
blows on the leaf with a piece of wood, in sucha 
manner as to bruise the pulp and render it less 
adherent to the fibre; then they scrape the surface 
(always by hand), and little by little remove this pulp, 
This is the principle of one of the first machines 
at the outset of the industry; it was composed of a 
certain number of blades set in a circular piece of 
wood movable upon an axis, and moved alter- 
nately by a shaft with cams; these blades strike very 
rapidly upon a surface on which the leaves are 
arranged, ‘The result was to disintegrate the pulp, 
and to render it more easy of removal. The same 
end was attained in a primitive fashion by drawing 
over the leaves a heavy stone roller suchas is used 
for smoothing grass. These two systems have been 
abandoned. Later on a pulley was employed of 
about 1°50 metre [5 feet] in diameter by 25 centi- 
metres [10 inches] broad; on the felly following 
the generator were placed combs of copper of 
the width of the pulley; these combs had teeth 6 
to 8millimetres [+ to 4 inch] in length; there were 
6 to 8 combs on the pulley, to which a rapid 
rotatory motion was given, The leaf was firmly 
forced against these combs, and it became scraped. 
This was abominable: the teeth of the comb 
penetrated the leaf and broke the fibres. 

Here are the modifications that were made at 
first of this machine, which, defective as it was, 
served later on asa type for the newones which 
have since been constructed. The principal drum, 
which is a wooden wheel of 5 feet in diameter and 
9 inches broad at the felly, restson an axle placed 
horizontally on bushes. On the felly T irons were 
fixed at first of copper, and thenof iron. There 
were 10 or 12 of them. The edges of these grooves 
are without teeth and slightly rounded. To the 
pulley is given a rapid rotatory motion by means 
ofa pulley and ‘strap. A little lower than the 
centre is found a joist S of hard wood (fig. 1) 4 
inches in thickness and of the same width as the 
pulley. This piece is solidly fixed to a frame. 
Above and near the pulley are situated two small 
fluted cylinders « and b, of copper, gearing together, 
and having a length equal to the breadth of the 
pulley ; the bushes of the axle of the small cylinder 
b are fixed, those of « are fastened to springs which 
allow the cylinders to recede and advance. a is 
moved by attraction; b receives its motion bya 
play of conical gearings and an apparatus which 
allows of giving at will equal and contrary rotations, 
The joist S or catch is regulated according to its 
separation from the pulley; it is cut roughly as 
the sketch indicates. The pulley turning in the 
direction of the arrow J’, the leaf is introduced by 
the point between « and 0 ; it is dragged rapidly in 
the direction of the arrow f; at the moment when 
it isabout to pass through entirely the apparatus is 
acted upon, and b is caused to turn in the 
opposite direction and leads the leaf back. It ig in 
this retrograde movements that the leaf, pressed 
against the catch and struck by the T irons, 
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is scraped ; there comes out a skein of fibres ad- 
hering still to the ‘heel,’ which has not been 
scraped, This heel is a thick and fleshy portion. 
In order to scrape it, the following machine, 
called by the makers rattletrap, is employed, 
(fig. 2). Itisthe very same pulley turning in the 
same direction. Only instead of the preceding 
catch, there is a savate S; this is a plank 
having the form 4, movable round an axle 4. 
A roller 7 rests against the exterior surface; this 
roller is stipported at the extremity of a lever / 
inovable round the axle a which is fixed; at the 
other extremity a rod b fastened to a pedal p 
movable round the axle d@ which is fixed. On 
pressing with the foot upon p, S is pressed against 
the pulley, and on withdrawing the foot § is 
allowed to fall back, and it goes away from the 
pulley, Atcisa hook fixed to a piece of the frame- 
work of the machine. And now for the working : 
the skein of fibres which comes out of the preceding 
machine is taken and fixed to the hook by rolling 
it round several times and letting the unscraped 
heel be taken; at this moment the savate 
is down, the pedal is pressed upon and this raises 
the savate S. This in its progress drags the 
heel and presses it firmly against the pulley, and 
the soraping begins; thereserve motion is put into 
action and the bundle of fibres is taken out 
completely scraped. These fibres, still moist and 
gummy, are put for 12 to 15 hours in hot water, then 
dried and packed. This proceeding is rough and coarse; 
the loss also is very great in this  rattletrap ; 
these are the machines which were used at Rouge 
Terre, and which are still used in two or three places. 
The second machine which is about to be described 
is an improvement of the first in its mechanism. 
This is the machine invented by M. Marabal and 
constructed by Messrs. Rosnay & Frangois, which 
has worked at Rouge Terre pretty regularly for 
nearly a year. I willnot enter into any detail of 
construction, for itis rather complicated. This is 


the principle of it: 7 isa drum (fig. 3) of cast-iron | 


backed by a good thickness of hard wood. At mis 
achop, set into the wood; tatable doubled at p 
by a leaf of thin copper; P is a copper comb; 7” 
& scraper in cast-iron with grooves absolutely 
similar to those already described ; only it hasa 
less diameter ; it is about two feet. The movement 
of the drums is in the direction of the arrows /; 
the drum T turns with a speed of 30 revolutions per 
minute, Z” of 200 or 300 revolutions. The following 
is the working :—The leaf is presented on ¢ by the 
heel; the automatic comb P buries itself in the 
heel, and pushes iton at the moment when the 
chop m presents itself on alevel with the table; 
the chop, which is automatic, is open; it closes 
rapidly and grips the heel, dragging with it the leaf,. 
and forcing it against the drum; the rotation con- 
tinuing, the leaf arrives at a where it is cleaned by 
the scraper which turns ina reverse direction. The 
scraping continues till the chop arrives at the 
position m indicated in the sketch. This latter 
then opens, and rejects the leaf by a rapid move- 
ment on to a leaf of sheet-iron J’, where it is 
gatheredup. Then thechop takes up another leaf, 
and so ti goes on. 

Here, again, it is the point which is scraped, and 
there remains a heel. There is indeed a 
DMarabal, rattletrap put it has been put aside, and it 
never acted satisfactorily. At Rouge Lerre they 
made use of the rattletrap, described above, in 
order to crush the heel. 

It must be remarked here that in these two 
machines the leaf has a reverse moyement from 
that of the scraping drum; thisis a main point 
which has caused the Viger machine, which is now 
about to be desoribed, to be rejected, 


It is essentially composed (fig. 4) of a large 
drum 7’, of polished cast-iron, 24 feet in diameter, 
turning round an axis 4; three small cylinders 
c,c’,c’’, of cast-iron, mounted on axes turning in 
bushes; scrapers Gand G’ in east-iron, with T irons 
are supported bya triangular balance a b d moy- 
able round anaxisa. Tothis balance is fixeda 
rod (which is not represented in the sketch) ; 
at the endof the rod a smal! wheel which revolves 
on a wedge-shaped cam upon the axis A ; the balance 
thus receives an automatical and periodical oscil- 
lating motion. Lastly at S isa metal plate acting 
asa guide to the leaf, c,c’ and A are furnished 
with a tightening screw for regulating ; c touches c’ 
but does not touch 7’; c’ touches 7’; and so does 
c”’. The directions of the rotations are indicated 
by the dotted arrows, the passage of the leaf by 
black ones. The drum, the cylinders, and the 
scrapers have an equal length of 6 feet, and are 
contained between two vertical frames of cast-iron. 
The working is easily explained: the leaf is intro- 
duced between the two cylinders c and c’ the point 
foremost; it is squeezed, comes up between c’ and 
T where it is again squeezed, but more strongly. 
Directly the point arrives at h the balance oscillates, 
the scraper G’ comes in contact with 7 and the 
scraping begins, the leaf being retained by c’. 
When the heel isreleased by c’ the balance oscil- 
lates inthe contrary direction, and it is G which 
then comes in contact with TY and which scrapes 
the heel, the leaf being then retained by c”, When 
this first leaf is done with, the balance oscillates 
again, and G encounters at i the point of a second 
leaf. Andsoon. So the leaf comes out completely 
scraped. The drum 7 and the scraper G in effect 
only form a Marabal machine, the cylinder c’”’ acting 
as chop; G scrapes in a reverse direction to the 
passage of the leaf; G’ scrapes in the same direc- 
tion as this passage. At the trial of the machine, 
G gave an excellent result,-whilst G’ did not scrape 
atall; or rather the leaf submitted to the action 
of G’ bore a series of transverse scratches pro- 
duced by the grooves, the skin and the pulp were 
not raised. ‘This caused the machine to be rejected. 

Many other machines, among which those of Messrs. 
Digard, Carcenag, d Unienville, &c., may be cited, are 
the result of patient and laborious researches, but 
do not yet appear to realize the dream pursued: 

In all these machines the end which has generally 
been aimed at has been to scrape the leaf com- 
pletely, without having to scrape first one end and 
then to turn it round to scrape the otherend. It 
is perfectly evident that in that case there would 
be aless expenditure of workmanship, but would 
it be worth the trouble? This cannot be done 
without complicating the mechanism, which ought 
to be as simple as possible, for it needs great pre- 
cision, and as was seen above the juice ofthe aloe 
attacks iron. The wear and tear produced by these di- 
fferent instruments would without doubt destroy their 
good working powers. We will consider further on the 
present machine, whose value consists principally in 
its simplicity, its easy management, the nicety 
with which it is constructed, and its moderate price. 

The machine sent by M. Paul d’Unienville to the 
Exhibition of 26th October last is similar to the 
first one described with this modification, that a 
“ yattletrap ” has been adapted to it; the catch 
and the scraper are identical, except the diameter 
of the latter which is less being about 14 foot (fig. 5). 
A scraper A anda catch S, that’s the old 
apparatus. At c andc’ two cylinders of wood on 
smooth cast-iron, turning in the direction of the 
arrows. At a ascraper identical with A; S’ is a 
joist or catch movable in two slides and which is 
worked bythe hand by means of a lever. The leaf 
is introduced by the point between c and c’, the 
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scraper A acts; at this moment §’is drawn away from , 


a; when the heel is about to pass between c¢ and c’, 
and at the proper time, Sis brought back towards a, 
and this applies the heel to a, and thescraping is done 

A scrapes then in the direction of the passage 
of the leaf. Itisto be feared that this may be a 
radical fault and a cause of non-success in the 
ulterior well-doing of the machine, 

In all the machines previously described, it has 
always been point first by which the leaf has been 
presented ; then the latter was turned that the heel 
might be scraped. Butas the starting-point of all 
the fibres ig precisely in this heel, it follows that 
only the extremities of the fibres are first scraped, 
and that in turning the leaf round they are not all 
laid hold of, and that those which are not secured 
escape and are lost. Ifonthe contrary the heel is 
first scraped, the extremities remain imprisoned in 
the pulp of the point and cannot escape, and all 
the fibres are certain of being seized upon at their 
source on turning the leaf round to scrape the 
point. This is an important improvement which 
has just been introduced into the manipulation, 
and which increases the return very sensibly. To 
arrive at this result it was necessary to modify the 
old machines which were not constructed so that 
the heel might be scraped first, The new machine 
isno other than the old pulley with T irons, with 
the difference that the latter has a diameter of 2 
feet (fig. 7); the T irons being 2 inches, that gives 
an exterior diameter of 2 feet 4 inches. The speed 
is 500 revolutions per minute, which makes 3,658 
feet per minute for the circumference. ‘There are 
18 'T irons on the scraper; this number is essential, 
for the T irons must have the width they possess. 
With a different width the useful effect is no 
longer the same; this is proved by experience. The 
drawing represents two of these scrapers mounted 
on the same axis, anda single governing pulley. 

The advantage of this arrangement is to have 
three floors 4A which allow the shaft to turn 
round and to prevent shaking by means of a slight 
wearing-out of the bushes; besides, the wear and tear 
is less rapid, The drawing only shows one axis 
with its two scrapers, but it is only necessary to 
prolong the solid masonry and to lengthen the axis 
to have as many scrapers as are wanted. On each 
side of the scraper there is a. piece of wood which 
extends infront. Between these two pieces is the 
catch which plays a considerable part in the new 
process. This catch is composed of a piece of 
wood b terminated by a piece of copper a; a 
screw, or, rather, two screws v allow the catch 
to be regulated, thatis to say, to draw it from and 
towards the scraper, for the catch is supported 
by two Tironsc, The regulation once established, 
this catch is firmly fixed, so as to avoid even 
the smallest oscillation; itigin this regulation that 
lies, if not the whole improvement, at least an 
essential part of it.’ ‘I'’ne piece in copper is the 
chief point: here is an enlarged representation 
of it (fig. 6): it has 24 inches of thickness and it 
is cut according to the shape cwbd; ca and bd 
are curves adopted by experience. «bisa straight 
piece of $of an inch, which is the scraping sur- 
face. The edges a and vb must be exactly parallel 
to the scraper, and as close as possible. If the 
width is too great the fibres are seized violently and 
broken, the leaf escapes from the hand which 
presents if ; but if, on the contrary, the regulation 
is good, achild can present and withdraw a leaf 
without great effort and without breaking the fibres. 

The improvement consists then :— 

ist. In the small diameter of the scraper, which 
permits of it being made of cast-iron, whilst formerly 
ij was of wood, 

2nd, More precision inthe taking up. 

3rd. A catch haying scarcely } of an inch of 


scraping surface instead of 4 inches as formerly, 
and made of hard cast-iron instead of soft wood. 

4th. Finally, and above all, the possibility of 
scraping the heel of the leaf first. 

It must be remarked that all these machines are 
built on the same principle, which is to scrape the 
leaf of the aloe with grooves by pressing it against 
a hard body, which is the ‘catch.’ The scraper 
acting only on one side cannot then scrape but this 
one side; it is in the backward movement of the 
leaf, and by the pressure against the servante that 
the other side is scraped. This is very crude. 

All the experiments up to date have been carried 
on upon a certain plan of machine, none has had for 
its aim the scraping of the two faces simultaneously, 
at least no result in this direction is known. 

The problem remains then for the experimentalists 
of the future. REGIS DE CHaAzaL, 

Engineer of Arts and Manufactures. 

[In view of the admitted imperfection of the 


machines, we have not reproduced the diagrams. There 


may be better appliances now employed in Mauritius, 
and there may beaid given to the extraction of fibre 
from aloe leaves by the result of the competition 
which takes place this month in Paris, of machines 
calculated to deal with stalks of rheea or ramie.—Ep| 
ee 
MUDAR 
By W. A. JAyYEsINGHA, 
District Medical Officer for Balangoda, Ceylon, 

Calotropis gigantea (R. Brown) is a tree or a shrub 
growing to a height of about 15 or 20 feet, belonging to 
the natural order Asclepiadiacee, growing almost all over 
the island, especially in the hotter parts. It is known in 
Sinhalese as Wara, in Tamil as Yarrakum, and in Hin- 
dustani as Madar, The parts used in medicine are the 
root, bark, and the mill, obtained by making incisions in- 
to the tree, 

Dr. Waring in his “ Bazaar Medicine,” gives the follow- 
ing directions for the preparation of the root:—‘The 
roots shoul be collected in the months of April and May 
from sandy soils, and all particles of sand and dirt having 
been carefully removed by washing, they should be dried 
in the open air, without exposure to sun until the milky 
juice contained in them becomes so far dried that it 
ceases to flow on incisions being made, The bark is 
then to be carefully removed, dried, reduced to powder, 
and. preserved in well-corked bottles.” 

Dr. Ainslie, in ‘ Materia Indica,” says “that the milky 
juice of the plant when carefully dried has powerful 
alterative and depurative effects, and is infinitely more 
efficacious than the dried root bark.” 

The root bark and the juice of this tree have for many 
centuries been held in high esteem by the natives of In- 
dia as emetic, purgative, and diaphoretic. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who made extensive trials of the root, has formed 
a high estimate of its value; according to him, in doses of 
30 to 60 grains, it proves emetic after an interval of from 
20 to 60 minutes, generally causing much nausea, and in 
about one case out of three inducing cathartic operation; 
in doses from 2 to 5 grains every half hour, it proves 
nauseant, diaphoretic, and after several doses, gently 
cathartic; on the whole he considers it an excellent substi- 
tute for Ipecacuanha. 

Drs. Playfair and Robinson, speaking highly of its effi- 
cacy state that “in early stages of leprosy, before the 
eruptions become pustular, there is no medicine from 
which more benefit is to be obtained than this.” 

In secondary syphilis, Dr. Robinson regards Mudar 
as a highly valuable remedy where mercury has been ex- 
tensively employed; under its use the general health 
becomes improved, ulcers heal, and blotches from the skin 
disappear. In dysentery it has been highly spoken of; in 
severe cases large doses from 20 to 60 grains are recom- 
mended for adults. In the Bengal Pharmacopoeia it is 
used as substitute for Ipecacuanha in the preparation of 
Dover’s Powder thus:—Powdered bark of Mudar two 
drachms, Opium one drachm, and Sulphate of Potash eight 
dvachms, z 

The root bark of this tree was used in the treatment of 
parangi disease by me in the Civil Hospital, Kurunegala, 
during the time I was there as assistant medical officer. 
—Christy’s “New Commercial Plants and Drugs. 
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THE ECONOMIC USE OF BARKS. 


How few persons ever give a thought to the sources 
of supply and the various uses of the different vege- 
table substances which enter into commerce, or are 
utilised in different forms. Of the three kingdoms of 
Nature, the products of the vegetable kingdom are 
certainly the most important, Imasmuch as man may 
be fed, clothed, sheltered, and kept in health by the 
materials it supplies him with. And what a wide range 
of useful products is furnished to commerce by every 
part of plants and trees—the roots, the stems, and 
stalks, barks, leaves, saps and other exudations; flowers, 
fruit, and seeds, all comprise extensive lists, the de- 
scriptions and details of which would be interesting 
and instructive. Let us consider but one of these— 
the different barks. How important are these, and 
what employment their collection and distribution afford, 
and how manifold are their economic uses! For general 
considerations they may be conveniently grouped into 
three classes:—1, Those employed for their fibrous na- 
ture; 2, those used for colouriug and tanning purposes; 
and, 3, those having medicinal uses. I shall confine 
myself here to the first class; but it may be well to 
state at the outset, what is the declared value of those 
we import, which are considered of sufficient importance 
to be enumerated in the Board of Trade returns. 

The value of our imports last year were: 


Cinchona barks 600 £661,682 
Tanning barks bo ef 00 147,107 
Extracts for tanning and dyeing ... C00 394,774 
Cork ... 00 50 ae 200 on 718,111 
Cinnamon cas say ‘ nee 44,061 

£1,965,835 

To these we may add by estimate:— 

Oak bark, produced at home ‘aah ee £1,200,000 
Larch bark ,, BS ess are 200,000 

£1,400,000 

£3,365,835 


This, be it remembered, is exclusive of many mivor 
barks, and only comprises the British trade, irrespec- 
tive of the commerce carried on in other countries. 

It is impossible within reasonable limits to give more 
than a general brief glance at some of the uses of 
barks, by different peoples—for different economical 
and manufacturing purposes. 

The iouer bark of the Lime, Ash, Elm, and Maple’ 
as formerly used for writing on, wnence our word 
library, from the Latin—liber, abook. The strips of 
bark were rolled up to make them more portable and 
termed “volumen,” a name afterwards retained for 
rolls of parchment and paper. It is doubtful whether 
the leaves of Palms and other trees were not used 
even before the fine layers of bark, for the Roman 
oracles were impressed on leaves. 

The bark of the grey Birch, as well as that of the 
white Birch, is much used in North America in the 
manufacture of canoes. These are used by the In- 
dians in navigating the rivers and shallow streams. 
They are long, narrow, light, and fragile in appearance, 
but when guided by a skilful hand, are capable of 
being propelled with great rapidity. Birch bark has 
been used to fumigate rooms.’ 

The inner bark of the white Birch was formerly 
used for writing tablets before the invention of paper. 
With the outer thick coarse layers, houses in Russia. 
Poland, ani other northern countries are often covered, 
instead of with slates or tiles. 

The Kamschatdales chop up the bark with the eggs 
of the sturgeon, and use it as their ordinary food. 
An empyreumatic oil is obtained from’ Birch bark, 
which gives the peculiar odour to Russian leather. 

Allusions to the use of the inner bark of the Hima- 
layan Birch (Betula Bhojpattra) for writing on are 
met with in Indian works 2000 years old. ‘The early 
Aryans, in their settlements in the Punjab and along 
the foot of the Himalayas, must have found this ma- 
terial ready at hand, and employed it for various 
purposes of domestic ecouomy, as well as for writing. 
At present its use is limited to the lining of 
foots and shoes, and to writing amulets on, which a 


enclosed in gold, silver, or copper beads, and borne on 
the person as charms against evil influences. For this 
purpose the bark is held in high esteem, on account 
of its lasting quality, for though thin and fragile to 
look at, it lasts for centuries without decay. In one 
instance a piece of Ohurja bark about 2000 years old 
was found in the sanctuary of a Buddhist tope. 

Of the bark of the Paper Birch (Betula papyracea) 
canoes are constructed, and it is used in the manufacture 
of various utensils for domestic use, such as drinking 
cups, dishes, baskets, and chair bottoms. Touchwood 
of the best quality is made of it, and the Christian 
Indian tribes of North America use the bark for paper 
on which to engrave their syllabic literature, as well 
as for letter writing. 

The bark of the White Spruce (Picea alba), being 
skilfully removed in one piece by the Indians, receives 
the canoe shape by heing skewered together, and 
stiffened by having a few Willows inserted. It is 
serviceable for a short period only, heat and cold being 
alike destructive to this species of craft, by ren- 
dering the bark dangerously brittle. Pieces of the bark 
are used for covering houses, and also by the natives 
for roofing temporary sheds or cabins. 

The bark of the Lime (Tilia europea) when steeped 
in water soon separates into thin layers, which are 
employed for making a coarse kind of rope, for a 
matted shoe, much worn by the Russian peasantry, 
and also for making the bast mats which are so largely 
imported from Russia, and which are so exten- 
sively used in this country for packing furniture, as 
well as for gardening purposes, &c. For every pair 
of shoes the barks of three or four Linden trees are 
requisite; and though these grow faster as they are 
cut, yet the consumption is enormous, and the des- 
truction of the trees is in consequence immense. One 
hundred million of these shoes are stated to be made 
yearly. When the bark is whole it is employed for 
roofing, for covering the river boats, as well as for 
making sledges, carts, boxes, &e. When the bark is 
in several pieces it is used for matting and bags. That 
of the young Lime tree is used for making cordage, 
sandals for the peasants, and all sorts of baskets, &c. 
More than 1,000,000 trees, it is said, are destroyed 
annually for the bark manufacture at Viatka alone, 
and the value of the articles produced exceeds £500,000. 

Substantial and useful rope is also made of the in- 
ner bark of the Limetree. The best matting or bast is 
imported into England. After the Lime the Hlm, 
among Huropean trees, produces a fibrous bark, most 
tenacious and durable, which is employed to make 
mats and coarse ropes. The bark contains in its cells 
an abundant mucilaginous principle (20 per cent.), and 
about 6 per cent. of tanning, but it is not used for 
this purpose. 

From the boiled inner bark of the Russian Larch, 
mixed with Rye-flour and afterwards buried a few 
hours in the snow, the hardy Siberian hunters prepare 
a sort of leaven, with which they supply the place 
of common leaven when the latter is destroyed, as 
it is frequently by the intense cold. The bark is 
nearly as valuable for tanning as Oak bark. From the 
inner bark the Russians manufacture fine white gloves, 
not inferior to those made of the most delicate chamois, 
while they are stronger, cooler, and more pleasant for 
wearing in the summer. 

In North America from the fibrous bark of the 
Willow a species of twine is made, which the natives 
manufacture into nets of great durability. The dead 
inner bark is mixed with oatmeal in Norway. In Russia 
and Sweden the bark is used for shoes, buckets. 
boxes, and for roofing. It is also employed as a tan- 
ning substance, and when separated into fibre is woven 
into cloth. 

The bark of the Sinaia or Locust tree, Hymenea 
Courbaril, of British Guiana, is used im the construc- 
tion of canoes—or wood-skins, as they are termed. 

The bark of the Purple Heart, Copaifera pubiflora, 
is also used for this purpose. Some of these canoes 
are large enough to carry from twenty to twenty-five 
persons with perfect safety in smooth water. 

The bark of several species of Bauhinia have economie 
uses in India; that of B. acuminata is considered a 
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remedy in cutaneous diseases; that of B. variegata 
is astringent, and employed by dyers and tanners; 
that of B. tomevtosa for cordage; the thick bark 
of B. racemosa is used as aslow match; bast and 
strong ropes are made from the fibrous bark of 
several of the species, and also from those of Hibiscus 
and Sterculia. 

In Australia the bark of several trees have been 
experimented on by Baron Mueller for paper-making. 
The stringy bark of Eucalyptus obliqua is extremely 
thick and bulky, separates with the utmost facility, 
and is hence universally used for thatching rural dwell- 
ings. The supply is available by millions of tons. It 
is easily converted into packing, printing, and writing- 
paper, and may also be employed for mill and paste- 
boards. The pulp bleaches readily. The paper made 
from the bark of EH. rostrata is much coarser than that 
from the stringy bark, but the pulp may be used as 
an admixture to that of packing paper and pasteboard 
or as an ingredient for blotting and filtering paper. 
The bark from several other Hucalypts also make 
good rough packing papers. 

Among savage nations, pieces of bark are piled up 
to make huts for shelter; and the bark simply beaten 
forms rude cloth, used as petticoats and other gar- 
ments. The natives of Port Mulgrave, north-west 
coast of America, are wretchedly clothed in mats 
woven with the inner bark of Cypress, which is 
tough, flexible and very soft. 

Rolls of bark are worn in the lobe of the ear by the 
native women of the Anamallys, India. 

Ourious sacks, made in Coorg from the inner bark 
of the Antiaris saccidora, are used for conveying rice 
and coffee by the villagers in Mysore. 

A kind of cloth is made in India, called Arnful, 
from the bark of Celtis orientalis. The inner bark 
consisting of numerous reticulated fibres, forms a 
kind of natural cloth used by certain tribes in Assam. 

The inner bark of some of the Conifers contains 
a fecula which, properly prepared, furnishes when 
boiled, a very edible broth. The Laplanders are very 
fond of it. When they prepare a meal of it, they 
bark the tree all around upto a certain height. 

The dried bark of the Dogwood, commonly called Red 
Willow, was ased in Lower Canada for smoking by 
the Indians before they were supplied with tobacco, 
and many of them still, from motives of economy, mix 
t largely with their tobacco. 

From the inner bark of the Holly macerated in water 
and boiled during a long period, birdlime is procured. 

The bark of Careya arborea serves as cordage, and 
is used as a slow match for guns in the Northern 
Cirears, India. 

Hemlock Spruce bark in Oanada is stripped off the 
trees in long slabs, and answers as a substitute for 
boards in covering the camps or hovels used by the 
timbermen or woodcutters when engaged in the forests. 
This bark is largely employed by tanners in North 
America, 

A curious use of bark is that made in Sumatra of 
Lawang bark (Sideroxylon Zwargesi?) to clear muddy 
water, so as to render it drinkable; it acts in a similar 
manner to the clearing nut, Strychnos potatorum. 

The bark of Quillaia sapovaria, a colossal tree of 
Chili, is rich in saponine, and thus valuable for dress- 
ing wool and silk. It is much used in France and Bel- 
gium, and occasionally appears in commerce here, 

There are many other fibrous barks which havea 
commercial value, such as that of the Mulberry (Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera), for the paper manufacture in Japan; 
that of the Daphne longifolia and D. papyracea, 
for the same purpose in Nepal; and of Adansonia digitata, 
which Las b cu imported from Western Africa for our 
own papermills. The curious inner bark of Lagetta lin- 
tearis is tough, but of a fine texture, consisting of 
twenty or thirty layers, each of which, on being soaked 
in water is easily separated, and extended or drawn 
out diagonally exhibits the appearance of a fine net 
lace, from which it derives the name of Lace-bark Tree, 
The ladies of Jamaica are exceedingly dextrous in ma- 
king caps, ruffles, doyleys, fans, and other fancy articles 
of the bleached bark, Cork and many other fibrous 
barks have not been noticed in this sketch—P, Tf, 
SumMonds.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


GROWTH OF POTATOES. 


Tne Potato crop is of such great importance that 
anything pertaining to it is of interest. Anything, 
moreover, that can rouse us from the paralysis of 
routine and do something towards obviating the waste 
that is the consequence of our neglect and ignorance 
is worthy of attention. On this account we venture 
to eall the attention of our readers to avery valu- 
able contribution to cultural chemistry that has recently 
been issued by Dr. J. H. Gilbert, rrs., in the 
form of a lecture delivered at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester. 

The lecture embraces the results of field experiments 
at Rothamsted on the growth of Potatoes for twelve 
years in succession on the same land, with collateral 
investigations into the composition of the produce, 
made in the Rothamsted laboratory, together with 
some results by other investigators. 

The Rothamsted experimest consists of ten plots; 
one hag received no manure since the commence- 
ment, the others have received various artificial 
manures or farmyard manure. The variety of Potatoes 
grown during the first four years was the Rock; 
subsequently the Champion was grown. 

The following table gives a summary of the average 
produce of Potatoes over the total period of twelve 
years, under each of the different conditions as to 
manuring. 


Manures and Produce per Acre per Annuin during Twelve 
Years—1876-1887. 


Gond.|Small.|Diseased| Total. pee Conte 
iseased 
ao ~/2@ ln Ss [un 
a a a a Per cent. 
Bée og 58 8 
Unmanured ... 1 135)0 5) O 13 |1 192) 3:15 
Superphosphate {3 5|0 53) O 2% |3 133) 3:66 
Mixed mineral 
manure... .. |3 7% 0 4h 0 23 13 153] 4:45 
Ammonium-salts 
alone eee (Le Lie Ole Cal Om eel2 5S 4:06 
Nitrate soda alone|2 43) 0 57| O 22 |2 124) 4:93 
Ammoniumsalts 
and mixed 
minerals... 5 18%, 0 73) O 83 |6 143) 626 
Nitrate soda. and 
mixed minerals (5 173, 0 6% O 94'6 13} 7-00 


These results show that the average produce of tubers 
over twelve years without manure is scarcely two 
tons per acre, and it was found that there was a 
considerable decline from period to period under this 
exhausting treatment. _ Nevertheless, this low yield 
without manure for twelve years in succession on the 
same land, is about as much as the average produce 
of Potatoes under ordinary cultivation in the United 
States, and nearly two-thirds as much as in some 
important European countries. 

By superphosphate of lime alone the produce is 
raised to nearly 3% tons; and by a mixed mineral 
manure containing, besides superphosphate, salts of 
potash, soda, and magnesia, to just over 3% tons, or 
very little more than by superphosphate alone. It is 
evident, therefore, that up to this amount of production, 
the character of the exhaustion induced by the growth 
of the crop on this land, which was, agriculturally 
speaking, in a somewhat exhausted condition, was 
much more that of available phosphoric acid than of 
potash, or the oth» bases. 

In reference to this increase in weight by mineral 
manures «lone, it may be observed that the result 
is quite comsistent with that obtained with roots 
crops, having comparatively shallow root development ; 
and in such cases the source of the nitrogen is 
chiefly the store of it in the surface soil. 

It is remarkable that there is much less increase 
of produce of Potatoes by nitrogenous manures alone 
than by minerals alone. Thus, with ammonium salt 
there is an average produce of scarcely 2 tons, 6 c\t., 
or only about Gowt. more than without manure; 
and with nitrate of soda alone there ig an average 
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of only 2 tons 124 cwt. per acre. ‘The better result 
by the nitrate is doubtless due to ‘the nitrogenous 
supply being more immediately available, and more 
rapidly distributed within the soil, and so inducing 
a more extended development of feeding roots. 

These negative results by the nitrogenous manures 
alone confirm the conclusion that by the continuous 
growth of the crop on'this land it was the available 
supply of mineral constituents within the root-range 
of the plant, more than that of nitrogen that be- 
came deficient. f 

The last two lines of the table show, that with a 
combination of minerals and nitrogenous manures there 
was an average of nearly 62 tons per acre, which 
is higher than the estimated average produce of either 
division of the United Kingdom; and more than one 
and a half times as high as in Ireland in recent years. 
These results may be taken as fairly indicating the 
characteristic manurial requirements of the crop, and 
that both mineral and nitrogenous manures are required 
to give full crops. 

The last column shows the average precentage of 
diseased tubers under each of the several conditions 
of manuring. It may be seen that, without manure 
and with purely mineral manures, the proportion of 
diseased tubers is much less than where nitrogenous 
manures were applied, Consequently, with luxuriance 
of growth and high produce, the disease is most 
prevalent. d ‘ 

A point of considerable interest was brought to 
view in the fact that there was, under every condition 
of manuring, a very much larger proportion of diseased 
tubers over the first four years, when the Rock was 
growp, than afterwards with the Ohampion. The 
very bad result over the first period was, however, 
doubtless in great measure due to the character of 
the climate also, which included some exceedingly 
wet and unfavourable seasons. 

“PRODUCE WITHOUT MANURE, AND WITH 
FARMYARD MANURE.” 

The following table shows the average results (per 
acre per annum) for each of the farmyard manure 
plots, compared with that of the unmanured plot, 
over the whole period of twelve years, 1876-1887. 


Good. Small.|Diseased| Tota) Ronigent 
4 €i4 €| 4 € {8 #\Percent. 
ad S|8 01g © 
Unmanured — |) 133)0 5] 0 1k |1 193) 3:15 
Farmyard man- 
ure, six years; 
unmanured, six 
years — — |3 12310 Gk, 0 38% |4 28) 4.06 
Farmyard manure 
and superphos- 
phate, seven | 
years; farmyard \ 
manure alone, 
five years — |4 73/0 68] O 43 [4 188} 4:93 
Farmyard manure, 
superphosphate, 


and nitrate of 
soda, six years ; 
farmyard man- 
ure alone, six 
years*# — — |4 15$)0 6% O 9% |5 11d 8:82 


Comparing these results with those obtained by 
artificial manures alone, we find that farmyard man- 
ure, which, besides an abundance of mineral matters, 
and a large amount of organic substance rich in car- 
bon, supplied annually about 2001b. of nitrogen—gave 
considerably less produce than an artificial mixture 
of minerals and ammonium salts of nitrate of soda, 
eupplying only 86 lb. of nitrogen per acre perannum, 
The fact being, that it is only the comparatively small 


* The superphosphate, but not the nitrate, was 
applied in the seventh year, 1882, 


proportion of the nitrogen of farmyard manure which is 
due to the liquid dejections of the animals that is 
in a readily and rapidly available condition, whil 1 that 
due to more or less digested matter passing in the 
solid matter, is more slowly available, and that in 
the litter remains a very long time inactive. Hence, 
the addition of nitrogen, as nitrate of s da, to the 
farmyard manure had a very marked effect. 

It-may be mentioned that, over the last six years, 
farmyard manure, together wiih the residue of pre- 
viously applied farmyard mauu'e, superphosphate, and 
nitrate of soda, only yielded uu average of about 
4 tons of tubers; and that farmyard manure and 
the residue of farmyard manure and superphosphate, 
only gave about 4% tons, whilst farmyard manure 
alone gave, over the first six years, 5; tons, is @ 
clear indication that the later seasons were some- 
what less favourable for luxuriance with such ma- 
nures. 

The last column of the table shows, as before, 
that the proportion of diseased tubers wasthe greater, 
the greater the amount of nitrogen supplied, aud 
the greater the luxuriance. 

The next point of interest is the amount of some 
of the more important chemical constituents of the 
tubers stored up in the crop, under the influence of 
the different manures, and especially the increased 
amount for a given quantity of uitrogen supplied 
in manure. 

The average amount of nitrogen annually stored up 
in the tubers grown without manure was, notwith- 
standing the amount supplied in the seed, only 
14:9 tb., or less than would be yielded in Wheat or 
Barley under the same conditions. 

On the other hand, the direct application of 86 ib. 
of nitrogen per acre per annum, in the form of am- 
monium galts alone, only raised the amount taken up to 
19:7 ib., and when supplied as nitrate of soda alone, 
to only 23 ith. The incapacity of the plant to avail 
itself of the supplied nitrogen in the absence of a 
sufficient available supply of mineral constituents, is 
thus strikingly illustrated. : 

With the same applications of nitrogen, but in con- 
junction with the mixed mineral manure, the amount 
of nitrogen stored up in the tubers is raised from 20 
tb. to about 50 ib. 

It is remarkable that, by the use of superphos- 
phate alone, 30 ib. more potash are taken up per acre 
than without manure, and that only 3 lb. more are 
taken up under the influence of minerals alone, which, 
besides superphosphate, supplied annually nearly 150 
lp. of potash. Itis well known that one special effect 
of superphosphate applied to spring sown crops, is 
greatly to increase the development of teeding-root 
within the surface soil; andthus it would seem that 
under its influence, probably on both soil and plant, 
the Potato has been enabled to obtain a large amount 
of potash from the stores of the surface soil. 

It is, however, when the mineral and nitrogenous 
manures were supplied together, that the greatest 
amount of potash is taken up. Indeed under the in- 
fluence of this combination, nearly oue-half of the 
150 ib. of potash annually supplied is recovered in the 
increased produce. 

But little is definitely known of the special func!ion 
of individual mineral constituents in vegetation. 1i is, 
however, pretty clearly established thatthe presence 
of potash is essential for the formation of the chief 
non-nitrogenous matters—starch and sugar; and here — 
in the Potato we find a greatly increased amount of 
potash in the heaviest crops, that is to say in thore 
in which the largest amounts of starch have beea 
formed. 

In regard to the application of farmyard manure 
for the Potato crop, the results seem to indicate that 
this plant is able to avail itself of a less proportion 
of the nitrogen of manure than any other tarm crop. 
Yet, in ordinary practice, farmyard manure is not only 
largely relied upon for Potatoes, but is often applied 
in larger quantity for them than for any other crop 

It is probable that, independently of its liberal 
supply of all necessary constituents, its beneficial effects 
are in a considerable degree due to its influence on 
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the mechanical condition of the soil, rendering it more 
porous and easily permeable to the surface roets, up- 
on the development of which the success of the crop 
so much depends. Then, again, something may be due 
to an increased temperature of the surface soil, en- 
gendered by the decomposition of so large an amount 
of organic matter within it; whilst the carbonic acid 
evolved in the decomposition will, with the aid of 
moisture, serve to render the mineral resources of the 
soil more soluble. 

The Potato is, indeed largely a kitchen and market 
garden-crop, as well as a farm crop; and for the produc- 
tion of garden vegetables generally very much larger quan- 
tities of farm or stable manure are applied, beyond 
what is required as a mere supply of constituents to 
the crops, the process being to a great extent one of 
forcing, and a necessary result is a great accumulation 
of unexhausted residue within the soil._—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


OF 


INSECT PESTS OF THE THA PLANT. 


Since tea has now become the principal staple in 
Ceylon, I have thought that some account of the insects 
affecting this product may be of interest to Ceylon 
Planters. I have for several years been observing 
the habits of the insect, friends and foes of the tea 
plant, and I now propose to give a series of articles 
describing the life-history and habits of the different 
species that have come under my observation, (to be 
illustrated if possible with simple diagrams and 
sketches.) These notes will not be arranged in any 
definite order, and will be supplemented from time 
to time by any further information, Iam able to obtain. 
The list will contain any insect that derives its Jiving 
from the tea plant, whether its attacks are extensive 
enough to materially affect the growth of the plant 
or not; but at the same time such fact will be duly 
voted. 

J shall be very grateful to any one who will assist 
me with specimens, observations, or statistics relating to 
this subject. This is the more desirable as different 
districts are frequented by different species. 


is 
‘4 


Bumeta cramerir. 
a, Larva 
6. Perfect insect, male 
c. Perfect insect, femalo 
No. I. THe Facceor-worm, 


Ewneta 
Before the introduction of tea this insect was com- 


cramer, 


monly found on coffee, where it didlittle or n 
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damage. At present, if it would confine itself to 
well-established trees, it would be of little conse- 
quence, But the larva (fiy. a) has a habit of billeting 
itself upon some young plant, and not only devours 
the leaves but cuts off the woody shoots for building 
purposes. 

A glance at the figure will show that the cater- 
pillar is enveloped in a case composed chiefly of twigs 
arranged side by side around its body, forming a faggot- 
ke bundle which has given to allied species in other 
countries such names as the ‘lictor’— faggot-worm ’ 
—and ‘basket worm.’ The twigsare held together by 
a firm and tough lining of silk. This case is a very 


-effective protection to the soft body of the grub. The 


head and front part of the body,which alone are ex- 
tended while the animalis travelling or feeding, are 
strengthened by horny plates. The hinder part of 
the body is soft and fleshy and always remains hidden 
within the case; the legs on this part are undeveloped, 
being represented in a very rudimentary condition as 
small hooks, serving to fix the insect into its case, 
The silk lining of the case is continued for a short way 
in front as asoft flexible tube to enable the larva to 
move its head freely in search of food; and when the 
animal retreats, inside, this part is drawn down after it 
to close the opening. 

When the young larva is first hatched from the egg it 
is of course unprovided with any covering for its body. 
It crawls about on its front legs, with the hinder parts 
elevated, looking for building material. It commences 
modestly with small fragments of leaves or atoms of 
bark, and gradually enlarges and extends its habitation 
as it grows: the twigs are added one by one as the 
animal finds itself strong enough to bear their extra 
weight. Like all other caterpillars, this species is sub- 
ject to periodical moults; these it undergoes within its 
case, having first anchored it to a leaf or branch of the 
tree. Onthelast of these occasions, when it is about to 
change into a chrysalis, it fastens the upper end of its 
case very firmly to the support and securely closes the 
opening ; it then turns round so that its head rests near 
the opposite and lower end which 1s still open, and in this 
position becomes transformed into a chrysalis. 

After some weeks’ time the final change occurs, when 
the male emerges asa moth (fig.b) with a very hairy 
body and delicately feathered antenne. Its wings are 
dull brown with darker veinings on the front pair. 

The female is not so fortunate. Her last stage (jig, ¢.) 
is a distinct retrogression. She has neither eyes, antennee, 
wings nor legs; nor even amouth, for in this stage she 
takes no nourishment: she is in fact little else but a, 
mishapen bag of eggs. The head and front part are 
protected by reddish horny plates, while the rest of the 
body is of a pale cream colour with the exception of two 
brownish downy patches near theend. This extraordi- 
nary creature remains for the rest of her life hidden 
within her case. Here the eggs also remain until 
they are hatched, which takes place after the 
death of the parent, and in some species the youn 
are said to make their first meal off her shrivelled body. 

The female being a larger and heavier insect than 
the male, inhabits a larger faggot of sticks. One of 
these in my collection measures two and three-quarter 
inches in length, with a circumference of nearly two 
inches, and bears sixteen pieces of twigs, which represent 
about forty inches of tea stem—rather a heavy tax 
upon a young plant, 

Fortunately they are not known to occur in any 
great numbers. Should it be found neccessary to 
destroy them, hand picking would be the only remedy, 
They are so well protected they fear few natural 
enemies, but, in common with every other caterpillar 
they are doubtless subject to the attacks of internal 
parasites. 

The moth—the male insect—is rarely seen, and the 
large female cases are much more common than 
those of the male: it is therefore probable that, as 
in several allied species, the young are produced for 
several generations by parthenogenesis, 

The natives have a quaint legend concerning these 
insects. The story goes, that ina previous life they 
existed'in a human form, when amongat other crimes 
they made a regular trade of stealing firewood: at 
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their’ death their souls were sent into the bodies of 
insects and condemned to perpetually carry about with 
them a faggot of wood. 

The figures in the illustration are drawn of the 
natural size. 

E. Ernest Green. 

Eton, Punduloya, 24th June, 1889. 

—Oeylon Independent.”’ 


OS 
THE JOKAI (ASSAM) TEA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Oapital £250,000, in 25,000 shares of £10 each. 

The ninth ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
was held on Monday at the registered office of the 
company, 14, St. Mary Axe, Mr. J. Berry White, the 
chairman of the company, presiding. The Ohairman 

id :— 

GESE Estimates.—The estimates for next year’s 
crop, as received from the several divisional managers 
point to a yield of two and a half million pounds of 
tea, to cost 74d per pound laid down in London, in- 
cluding sale charges. These estimates, I feel sure, will 
prove as they have always done in the past, to be 
the minimum of yield and the maximum of cost. It 
is quite right and commendable that the managers 
should err on the side of caution, but I am _ very 
certain that the results will be considerably better. 
Last year I took the responsibility of telling you that 
the outturn would be at least two millions, although 
the estimates were only for one and three-quarter mil- 
lions. Again I venture on the dangerous field of pro- 
phecy, and assure you that I willbe greatly disappointed 
if the crop is not nearer three than two and a half 
millions, and that the cost of production will be under 
7d per lb, If it sells for 9d per lb. gross—a rate which 
provides for a further fallin the tea market—we will be 
able to continue the customary dividend, and also place 
a respectable sum to reserve, as 1d per lb. is equivalent 
5} per cent on our proposed capital. 

Tue Fatt in Tea.—The fall in the market value of 
tea has made a terrible difference to us on the year’s 
working. When we issued our interim report in De- 
cember last our average sale price was per lb. 117d, 
so that if we had maintained that rate our net pro- 
fits would have been exactly R15,500 more, or nearly 
equal to 10 per cent on our capital. I greatly fear 
that we will never see an average of 1s, or even of 
103d per lb. again. We have still 100 millions of lb. 
of Ohinese tea to displace, and while the struggle 
continues it is hopeless to expect any improvement in 
prices. On the other hand I do notanticipate any fur- 
ther material drop. Putting the Chinese competition 
out of consideration, there is no doubt that more than 
50 per cent of all the tea exported from India and 
Ceylon cannot besold on this market for 8d per Ib. 
without serious loss tc the growers, and people will 
not continue a hopeless contest for any long time. But 
while I do not expect any recovery in values, Iam 
hopeful that our profits in this company in future will 
not be less satisfactory than in the past, and I look 
for such profits in the direction of still further reduc- 
tion in the cost of production. This reduction can- 
not be attained by penurious economies or petty 
savings. 

Economid Worxninc.—Our marked success so far 
has been due to a very liberal outlay judiciously ex- 
pended. A great dealof our past expenditure has been 
made with au eye to the future. We have not only 
made large extensions to our block, but have spared 
nothing in the general improvement of the estates, 
We have laid out large sums upon drainage, upon 
wire fencing, on all the newest types of labourand 
fuel-saving machinery, upon substituting permanent 
for temporary buildings, and all such outlay has been 
charged to the revenue of the past few years. if 
we found it necessary to curtail this sort of expendi- 
ture and work purely on revenue account, I am con- 
vinced that we could place our teas in London for 
53d per lb. Indeed, this has been proved by the work. 
ing of the Jamira division last season. If you will 
turn to the accounts, you will see that the tea cost 
less than 44d per lb, f,0,b,in Calcutta, and adding 
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2d from there, was put down under 63d here, andin 
addition 156 acres of young plants were either planted 
or kept up, being more than a fourth of the whole. 
If Mr. Hainworth, our excellent mauager there, had 
only his full-bearing plant to work there can be little 
doubt that the cost could not have exceeded 3d per 
Ib. in Oaleutta and 5d in London. What Jamira has 
done, all the other divisions are capable of doing 
whenever called upon. With the advantages weand 
our neighbours in the Luckimpore district—the natural 
home of the tea plant—possess in riches of soil, con- 
genial climate, and railway transport, giving returns 
of from 600 to 840 lb, per acre, we can look forward 
to the future with assured confidence that notwithstand- 
ing the opening out of new tea districts, our position is 
absolutely unassailable. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I now 
beg to move that the report and accounts be received 
and adopted. 

Mr. Ty asked whether the chairman could give any 
information regarding Ceylon tea. 

A SHAREHOLDER: I suppose the railway will even- 
tually effect a considerable saving ? 

The OnarrMAN stated that he anticipated a very 
considerable saving. He wenton at some length into 
calculations and facts connected with the manufacture 
of Ceylon tea, and pointed outthatlabour was dearer, 
that rice, ghee, and dhol were dearer, and that on 
many estates in Oeylon the soil was not so favourable 
for tea cultivation as in Assam, No. doubt the enter- 
prise of the planters in Oeylon would, in time, lead 
them to substitute the cultivation of some other plant 
for tea. 

In reply to a-further question, 

The CHArrmAN said the directors did not anticipate 
the slightest difficulty with regard to labour on the 
company’s gardens. The gardens had a good repute, 
and many of the men recruited the number of the 
labourers from amongst their own friends, (Hear, 
hear.).—H. and C. Mail, June 21st. 


—___q@_ 


Coconut Puantinc—RasaKapALuwa, Craw, July 
9th.—Coconut clearings looking 4 on my return 
from a brief holiday, despite an unusually short 
rainfall for the month and a very stiff south-west 
wind which, blowing continously, tried thé young 
plants a good deal. Coconuts everywhere round 
about are looking very well, and my 34 year old 
tree with crop is a nine days wonder in the district. 
A plantain monstrosity on Toynhee has appeared. 
The tree, beside bearing its fruit in the ordinary 
way, has 4 branches growing from the root, similar 
to the racemes of a cardamom bush. 


Corx.—The “ Educator” says:—There are but three 
countries where cork can be successfully cultivated— 
namely, Spain, Portugal,.and the north of Africa, 
The cork oak does not attaina great size, usually being 
only from twenty to forty feet in height. The cork 
is of very slow growth, and the trees are from twenty - 
five to thirty years old before the first bark can be ra- 
moved. This bark is called “virgin cork,” and it is used 
in ferneries, conservatories, and for ornameutal work in 
gardens. This outer bark has to be removed carefully 
80 as not to injure the inner layer of spongy tissues 
which will produce the white bark out of which bottle 
corks are made. The second bark takes from eight to 
ten years to mature in Portugal, and two or three 
years longer in Spain and Algeria. The season for 
gathering the bark is from May to September. The bark 
is cut in a circle around the trunk or limb, and then 
longitudinal incisions are made to the desired depth 
with a circular knife haying two handles. The bark 
is then loosened, stripped off, and afterwards gathered 
into heaps and taken to the factories, where it is 
soaked in water, scraped, boiled for a few moments 
in caldrons, and then dried and pressed -into a flat 
shape. Healthy trees will usually continue to yield 
bark from 100 to 150 years. The process of peeling 
the trees is repeated at intervals of from six to eight 


years, 
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COTTON CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


In our Agricultural Review preceded to the 
‘Ceylon Handbook and Directory,” a concise 
summary is afforded of the past history of cotton— 
both cultivation and manufacture—in Ceylon. It 
ought not to be a matter of surprise that so 
little attention was given during our prosperous 
coffee era, to cotton any more than to other new 
products. So long as coffee continued a profitable 
investment, neither planter nor merchant cared to be 
troubled with anything else, whether cotton, tea, or 
even cinchona or cardamoms. It is for instance a 
most remarkable fact that not even in the crisis 
created by the great American War from 1861 to 
1864, and the scarcity of the raw material which ied 
to the Lancashire famine, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the civilised world,—that not even then 
did a Ceylon merchant or planter engage in the 
cultivation of what was by far the most valuable 
raw product of that day. Ofcourse there was at 
first the anticipation that the blockade of the 
Southern States might be effectually broken and 
‘the cotton stores let loose; while later on, India 
did a great deal by extended cultivation to supply 
the cotton deficiency. Nevertheless, when we recall 
the fact that within twelve if not six months in 
1861-62, ‘Tinnevelly cotton’’ had risen in price 
from 24d to close on 1g 6d a lb. and the great 
fortunes which were cleared by several Colombo 
merchants, it ig very extraordinary that more was 
not made of such capabilities as the island possessed 
for the production of cotton. It was generally 
received as correct at the time that the chief partners 
of Messrs. C. Shand & Co., Darley, Butler & Co., 
Alstons, Scott & Co.,and J.C. Fowlie,—all Colombo 
mercantile houses in the Tinnevelly cotton trade,— 
cleared from £20,000 to £60,000 each by 
‘cotton’ within a short period, and yet not one of 
these gentlemen so far as we know, invested a 
rupee in the cultivation of the plant in Ceylon. 
“Coffee”? alone engrossed attention, Mr. Alex. 
Gibson, for instance, putting much of his surplus 
profits into the series of Haputale coffee estates 
which gave him such splendid returns for many 
years; and indeed it could very well be urged at 
the time that as labour was only too scarce fcr 
the recognised staple product of the island, there 
was none available to engage in a new and un- 
tried article like cotton. 
At the same time it could not be said that 
it was for want of information as to the 
capabilities of Ceylon that nothing was done 
in the “ sixties.’”’ We have before us, as we write, 
a copy ofa ‘‘ Report on the Present Condition 
of Cotton Cultivation in Oeylon with Suggestions 
for its extension and encouragement by James 
Augustus Caley, r.r.s.,’’ printed at Manchester 
in 1859. That was two years before Abraham 
Lincoln’s election started the great Secession 
War across the Atlantic. Mr. Caley was an 
officer of our Public Works Department and his 
report was drawn up at Peradeniya in April 
1857, We are not going to extract from it today, 
further than to say that Mr, Caley anticipated 
great results for Ceylon and its people from the 
systematic cultivation of cotton by Huropean 
Capitalists. He pointed out fairly enough that 
although the natives grew coffee before the 
European planter came, yet it was only the 
example and stimulus of the latter which led to 
the development of the native coffee industry and 
an annual crop worth R5,000,000. In the same way 
Mr. Qaley arged that if once a start were given 
to ‘‘ cotton,” a national industry would be developed 
of far more importance to Ceylon than ever coffee 
could be, For, not content with a report and 
cet notes on the cultivation, the valuation 
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of samples already produced, the character of 


the soil required, how to separate the seed, 
&e., Mr. Caley presented his readers with an 
elaborate table showing the ‘ Cotton-growing 


” 


districts in the island of Ceylon” giving a large 
amount of information under a series of useful 
headings for each of the six provinces, but more 
particularly for the Northern, Central and North- 
Western Provinces. This was still further illustrated 
by an approximate sketch map of the cotton 
producing districts with indications such as only 
a road officer could afford, to represent the method 
of drawing the produce to the coast. In this way, 
Puttalam, Chilaw and a point between Kalpitiya 
and Mannar were to become great cotton ports; 
while Hambantota and Batticaloa were not to be 
left far behind, Alas, for anticipations never 
realised! And yet Mr. Caley was able to show 
that an annual crop of about 150,000 lb. of cotton 
was produced in Ceylon thirty years ago, and that 
in the Jaffna district alone there were nearly 1,000 
weavers fully employed. We mention so much 
in connection with Mr. Caley’s tabulated infor- 
mation, from which we may make extracts later 
on, and we certainly trust that the interest 
lately taken in establishing a cotton-growing in- 
dustry will not subside until we are assured that 
for natives,—if not for Huropean planters,—the culti- 
vation has become an important addition 
in many districts, to existing means of subsistence. 
At the same time we hope ‘the battle royal” will 
not prevent a good many planters as weil, from 
following the example of Mr. Blackett and giving 
the product a fair trial as an auxiliary, if not a 
principal article of culture. 


i 
COTTON :—MR. CALEY’S REPORT ON 
COTTON CULTIVATION IN CHYLON. 


The more we examine this document, the more 
are we impressed with the value of the informa- 
tion collected by the able Manxman who once 
adorned the ranks of the Public Works service of 
Ceylon. Mr. Caley was a meteorologist as well as 
a geologist—an amiable and accomplished gentle- 
tman and an honest public servant. From his notes 
we see that cotton flourishes in India in adry and 
even an arid climate and our remarks recently on 
the rainfall map of Ceylon showed what an enormous 
proportion of the island is distinguished by such a 
climate. Largely co-extensive with this climatic 
zone (or zones rather, in the North-west and South- 
east of the island) is the occurrence of a coral and 
shell breecia, which, judging from the analysis of 
the Indian regur soil, is especially adapted for the 
growth of cotton. Those who meditate trying the 
cultivation must not forget that, besides the crop 
of wool, the seed is valuable for cattle feed, simply 
crushed and expressed into oil and manurial 
poonac. The stalks too are good for manure and 
fuel and have recently been found to yield a good 
fibre. On unirrigated soil in a dry climate, well 
cultivated cotton ought to yield 150 lb. per acre 


of wool, Irrigated, the produce ought to be 
at least doubled; and if it is objected that 
the tanks have been constructed and restored 


specially for the production of rice, the answer 
is that food grains and cotton can well be 
grown together and harvested in succession. In 
Mr. Caley’s time, 1857, there was no idea of local 
demand for a local manufactory, and so he con- 
templated Ceylon growing cotton to be absorbed 
into the Tuticorin market! The very opposite 
process is likely to take place, unless, as we hope, 
local growth, under the encouragement now offered, 
—sgseeds of the best varietios being provided and 
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all possible information furnished,—should not 
only meet but far exceed local demand. Huro- 
peans now enjoy.fair health in the north-central, 
eastern, northern and south-eastern portions of the 
island, where the climate and soil specially favour- 
able to cotton cultivation exist. It is quite 
possible therefore, that Europeans could per- 
sonally superintend cotton cultivation on a 
large scale in the dry and arid regions, 
In any case they could visit and direct 
such cultivation so as to ensure all possi- 
ble success. We are aware, from personal obser- 
vation, that experiments made in the Jaffna Penin- 
sula now nearly half a century ago by the Messrs. 
Whitehouse Brothers and Mr. Hardy, were not 
successful. But prices are now better and the 
cultivation better understood. There igs far better 
soil on the mainland than that in which the 
experiments were conducted in the Jafina 
Peninsula,—in the north-central Province 
certainly. There the difficulty is population, 
but as Jaffna Tamils are flocking in to 
cultivate rice, so Tinnevelly and Madras Tamils 
might be induced by liberal offers of land to 
emigrate for the cultivation of cotton, alone or 
as a mixed crop with food grain, —on unirrigated 
soil or on land ‘‘under’’ tanks,—we cannot help 
thinking that irrigation in dry or arid regions 
would obviate all difficulties as to boles forming in 
the monsoon rains and also enable the cultivator 
to set insect and other enemies of the crop at 
defiance. But any way, now that a large local 
demand and fairly remunerative prices are assured, 
we feel certain that the vaticinations of Mr. Caley 
and others as to Ceylon becoming a considerable 
cotton-producing country are likely to be fulfilled. 


ee 
THE FUTURE OF CEYLON TEA IN THE 
LONDON MARKET. 


At a time when the long-continuing fall in the 
price of our teas at home was creating a well- 
founded alarm among the proprietors of estates, it 
would certainly have been cheering to have learned 
that the opinion of Mr. Roberts, of Messrs. S. Rucker 
& Oo., the well-known and highly reputed London firm, 
was to the effect thatthe lowest point of fall had 
been reached and that an upward tendency in 
prices might shortly be looked for. That opinion, 
it will be observed, was expressed to our London 
Correspondent on June 28th when the average 
for Ceylon teas had reached the lowest point of 
83d. And now thatthe reaction has set in and the 
average has risen to nearly, if not quite 10d, full 
credit should be given to Mr. Roberts. Our London 
Correspondent has been favoured by this gentleman 
with his views on the subject of our teas ever 
since their cultivation on any large scale com- 
menced in this island, and it may be stated as a 
fact that Mr. Roberts’ anticipations have uni- 
formly been fulfilled. It was Mr. Roberts who, at 
the time when nearly all the London houses re- 
fused almost to look at Ceylon teas, asserted his 
belief in the great future that lay before our 
now chief local industry; He recognized in the 
overburnt and crudely prepared tea that was then 
shipped from this island, qualities which he felt 
assured must, when the preparation was better 
understood and practised, certainly give to Ceylon 
teas the pre-eminence in popular favour which they 
have since obtained among the tea-drinkers of Great 
Britain. 

But apart from the wide experience and highly 
trained judgment which enabled Mr. Roberts to 
express himself with such confidence, he is 
possessed of an exceptional position which should 


render any opinion he may form exceedingly 
reliable. As a member of a firm largely engaged 
in wholesale dealings in tea of all growths and 
descriptions, no one can be better qualified to estimate 
the position and prospects of any special pro- 
duction; while the further fact that, as being 
connected with a Company whose main function is 
the distribution of Ceylon produce to the retail 
dealers of the United Kingdom, it must be to his 
interest to be able to purchase our teas at the 
lowest possible rates, lent force to the view ex- 
pressed by him that the term of capability to 
purchase at recent low prices was coming to an end. 
For these several reasons, therefore, we are fully 
prepared to endorse the confidence expressed by 
our London Oorrespondent as to the value attach- 
ing to any judgment so experienced an expert and 
distributor as Mr. Roberts may enunciate. We 
have but recently referred in our editorial re- 
marks to the points raised by Sir Robert Hart 
in his official report on the tea trade of China. 
It will be observed how strongly Mr. Roberts 
adopts the views we haye ourselves expressed 
that it is impossible, on Sir Robert Hart’s own 
showing, that the competition of China in 
the English tea market can be much longer 
continued. If the conclusions of so experienced 
a local official as expressed in that report 
may be accepted—and there is every reason 
why reliance may be placed upon them—evyery 
pound of tea now sent home from China, 1s 
being supplied at a dead loss. The result we 
have seen apparent in the large diminution that 
has now gone on for successive years—and 
especially during the present season—in the 
shipments made from the Celestial Empire to 
Great Britain, and it appears certain that the 
causes which have brought this about must be 
equally operative to ‘hasten the end.” We 
have before detailed our reasons for believing 
that the only recommendations apparent to Sir 
Robert Hart whereby this diminished shipments 
may be stayed are impossible of being carried 
into effect, and we need not therefore now further 
refer to them. But we may be fairly well assured 
that as prices now rise, the teas of Ceylon and 
India will be forwarded in quantities which will 
maintain values at a level equal, we trust, to 
affording an adequate return to the planters, while 
still offering an effective bar to the resuscitation 
of Chinese competition. 

There are several other points in Mr. Roberts’ in- 
teresting and valuable remarks to which the attention 
of our upcountry readers may well be directed. 
We have before been favoured with his views 
as to the desirability of medium plucking, and have 
learned how strongly he would deprecate any attempt 
to confine our harvesting, preparation and exports 
wholly, or even nearly wholly, to the higher grades of 
tea. To do this would, in his opinion, tend seriously 
to narrow the field within which the taste for 
Ceylon teas can be cultivated among the tea- 
drinkers of the United Kingdom; but in the remarks 
with which we have now been favoured Mr. 
Roberts includes the observation ‘‘ But pray don’t 
sacrifice quality’; that isby overstrained andinjudi- 
cious attempts to economize in the cost of production 
and preparation. It is certain from what we read 
in our London Letter that Mr. Roberts would 
urge upon our planters to abstain from sending 
home any great bulk of what may be termed 
‘inferior teas,’’ though he would desire to see a 
certain proportion of second, and even third, class 
teas accompany those of the finer pickings. He 
condemns the large amount of ‘‘simultaneous 
arrivals,’ wuaanifestly of inferior qualities, which 
flood the market and find but few buyers willing 
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to burden themselves with an excessive proportion 
of teas of that class. There ought to be no 
difficulty by wisely concerted action among our- 
selves in obviating the continuance of this obstacle 
to free sale, one which Mr. Shand has but lately 
also strongly condemned in his speech to the 
members of the Ceylon Association in London as 
mainly contributing to keep down prices. Mr. 
Roberts evidently thinks that the remedy for 
present evils lies largely in our own hands; and, 
aided by the efforts making by our representatives 
at home, there can be no reason why we should 
not successfully adopt it. Indeed the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Roberts on a former occasion, 
and repeated very much at present, coincide exactly 
with the opinions of the large majority of our 
most experienced, careful planters who will have 
no more to do with socalled ‘fine’? than with 
‘“‘goarse” plucking of their tea-leaf, but who believe 
thoroughly in ‘‘medium” plucking giving such a 
proportion of the lower grades of tea as Mr. Roberts 
-——in contrast with some other London would-be 
authorities—considers to be right and natural. The 
low average established for Ceylon teas by the pre- 
sent mail, caused by the cheapness of pekoes and 
souchongs, induces a local revival of the advice to 
do away with the ‘‘inferior grades’’—and then how 
good anaverage could be established! No practical 
planter can, of course, accept such a view of the 
situation; while Mr. Roberts would be the first 
to call out that we were distinctly and deliberately 
playing into the hands of the China dealers. Let 
our planting readers note what is said in another 
place about the stock of tea at Foochow being 
“300,000 ches's, half of which igs only worth 4d 
in London.” By plucking ‘ fine” and sending 
home only the higher grades—if that were possible 
—we should soon make an opening for every chest 
of the Foochow fourpenny tea in London, 
————_- --_ - ———— 


CEYLON TEAS IN THE UNITED KINGDON. 
(From our London Correspondent.) 


MR. ROBERTS (OF 3. RUCKER & CO.) ON CEYLON TEAS: 
GOOD PROSPECTS. 
Lonron, June 28th. 

You will readily understand that the alarm finding 
expression in your columns in consequence of the 
constant fall in the price of tea in the London market 
has found a serious echo among Ceylon men now at 
home. Even the most hopeful of these with whom 
I have discussed the matter have confessed that the 
outlook was a grave one, and under such conditions 
it appeared to me most desirable to ascertain the 
views entertained on the subject by Mr. Roberts of 
Messrs. S. Rucker & Go., whose opinion have so 
often been quoted by me, and which have on several 
occasions received full confirmation by after events. 
There is no one among the experts to whom it is 
customary for me to resort, when questions connected 
with Ceylon matters arise, as to which it is desirable 
for me to obtain the dicta of such well-informed and 
competent persons who is more willing than is Mr. 
Roberts to oblige me to the full extent of his power, 
and my obligations have repeatedly had to be 
gratefully expressed to him for his great kindness. 
On the last occasion of the kind therefore, viz. 
when within the last few days I once more re- 
sorted to “my guide, master and friend’ on 
the subject of teas, I found him ag usual 
most ready to bid me. Placing before him fully, 
and in as much detail as was at my command, 
the situation im which Ceylon tea planters find 
themselves as the result of the depressed price 
of their product, Mr. Lioberts offered me in 
substance the following reassuring remarks :-—‘‘ I 
am sorry to seo people in Ceylon take rather a 


gloomy view of tea, as I gather from what you 
have mentioned to me. I do not think you will 
have Ceylon teas lower; I fancy we have seen 
the lowest. It has only given way in price owing 
to simultaneous arrivals; but we cannot get over 
the positive fact that day by day, the public 
are getting to appreciate more and more the qual- 
ity of Ceylon tea as being far supperior to China 
and even the bulk of Indian, and they reject 
these for Ceylon, a fact which must tell in time. 
The difference between the price of China and 
Ceylon will not stand in the way of consumption. 
Shopheepers mix common China and strong Indian 
teas so as to get a larger profit, but the price they 
sell at to do this is only a shade under Cey- 
lon, on which they do not get so much profit ; 
but loads of other channels, besides the ordinary 
shopkeeper are springing up and _ introducing 
Ceylon tea in a more direct form from producer 
to consumer, by which means the consumer can 
get this better article at the same price as the 
inferior mixtures sold by most shopkeepers ; and the 
public taste will learn, and is learning, to taste 
the better article, and the more there is to handle 
and deal with, the more chance there isto get it into 
more general consumption, Besides all this, China 
at its present price is, I hear, losing quite six- 
pence per pound—and if even only fourpence—it 
is not likely that the shipmenis from that quarter 
will increase. Give the public China and India 
mixed, and charge them is 6d per pound and 
Ceylon at 1s 9d per pound: the public will prefer 
to pay 1s 9d for the better article; and a retail 
price of 1s 9d per pound to the public means 10 
pence in bond for Ceylon, This is just a rough 
way of putting it. I have every confidence in Ceylon 
keeping up and even improving in value. Every 
economy must be used in the island to keep down 
expense, but pray don’t sacrifice quality.” Re- 
mark in addition to what Mr. Roberts has said by 
myself would be, of course, superfluous. You should, 
however, bear in mind how great are his oppor- 
tunities for forming a reliable judgment, and how 
constantly his views have been substantiated in 
the past. Those to whom these views of his 
have been mentioned by me acknowledge the good 
reason there is to found hopefulness upon that 
gentleman’s conclusions. Itis natural, of course, 
that the. shoe should pinch you in Ceylon at 
present rates, but these are not so hopelessly low as 
to deprive your planters of some profit, even if 
this be somewhat unpleasantly restricted ; while 
they must tenlin a far greater degree to break 
down the success of that competition to which 
you are at present exposed. Reading Mr. Roberts’ 
remarks by the light of what Sir Robert Hart has 
but recently writtea, the conclusion seems to be 
but fair, that us Ceylon imports to this market 
increase, we shall find those of COhina quite re- 
latively diminishing until competition by that 
country is quite broken down. Altogether, we think 
here that there is a consensus of evidence to in- 
duce the belief that, while Ceylon planters can yet 
for some time to come stem the tide against 
present low prices without danger to their enter- 
prize, neither China nor India occupy the same 
favourable position. China tea is already being 
diverted into quite unaccustomed channels of trade 
in which as yet Ceylon does not need to enter into 
competition, while in India the large Companies 
find themselves compelled to refrain from breuking 
much of new ground, being satisfied if they can 
only just hold their own with the area they have 
under cultivation through the present era of low 
prices. Some such course as is being adopted in 
India would appear to us to be judicious to coun- 
sel as regards Ceylon, but you will observe that 
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Mr. Roberts Jays stress upon the advantage to 
the producer in Ceylon of the home trade 
having large supplies to handle, and I but recently 
gave you his reasons for that opinion. Many of 
us here feel confident. from a review of all the 
circumstances that, so long as you can just make 
a profit out of existing rates, Ceylon should not 
wholly follow the example set by India as to 
restriction of cultivation ; though, doubtless, it will 
be wise to exercise caution and only to plant on 
such land, and under such conditions, as are certain 
to enable you to produce fine qualities of tea. 
——$—$<_—__ a 


CINNAMON CHIPS IN CEYLON. 
MeetTine or Estate Proprirrors AND MANAGERS. 


A meeting was held in the hall of the National 
Association this afternoon to consider the means 
to adopt for decreasing the output of cinna- 
mon chips and for suppressing the manufacture 
of cinnamon leaf-oil. There were present :— 
Messrs. Wm. Jardine, M.D. Cockburn, R. A. Mi- 
rando, Manuel de Mel, Jacob de Mel, Fred. Schra- 
der, J. I. Drieberg, 8. R. de Fonseka, W. D. Abrew, 
D. D.H. Perera, F'. Drieberg and A. W. Beven. 

Mr. Jarpinz was elected to the chair. He 
expressed his regret at not seeing more pro- 
prietors of cinnamon estates present, but said 
he had had letters from other gentlemen who 
were quite willing to give their support to the 
resolutions that would be brought forward. 
They were perfectly cognizant of everything that 
had taken place hitherto with the view of trying 
to suppress the preparation and exportation of 
cinnamon chips. Previous to 1868-69 he believed 
that no chips were exported from Ceylon. In that year 
1,427,490 lb. were exported. Now with the large 
increase of the acreage of cinnamon the total 
export was from 500,000 to 600,000 1b. of chips. 
Where they got twenty years ago the chips to 
send forward this enormous quantity of almost 
three times the present export was a problem. 
He observed also that in that year the export 
of quill bark rose some 200,000 lb. above that of 
any previous years. It was simply impossi- 
ble that all that could have been cinnamon chips: 
there must have been a lot of other chips sent away 
to make up that enormous quantity. (Mr. Cockburn: 
—‘ Ohips of the old block.”) For the next few 
years the export of chips fell, and seldom ex- 
ceeded 260,000 lb. But in 1879-80 there was an 
increase to 474,484 lb, and from 1883-84 to the 
present year the quantity exported annually was 
fluctuating between 500,000 lb. and 600,000 lb. 
From 1879-80 there was a steady increase in the 
export of quill bark which rose from 1,219,308 lb. 
in 1878-79, to 1,793,893 lb. in 1886-87, and 
the present amount exported might be taken 
at something close upon 1,700,000 1b. annually. 
With those large quantities thrown upon the mar- 
ket annually, prices which in 1881-82 ranged from 
7d to 28 7d per lb. fell steadily year by year till 
at present they ranged from 6d to 1s 5d, and 
he did not think he was far wrong in saying 
that the average price for the generality of cinna- 
mon was not more than 9d per Ib. all round. 
With such low prices was it to be wondered at that 
proprietors were anxious to cast about for some 
means of remedying the present state of things ? 
Growers were agreed in thinking that the large 
export of chips was to blame for the present low 
prices, but without some understanding and com- 
bination amongst themselves there was no chance of 
effecting any improvement. He was, however, hope- 
ful that that meeting would help towards that end. 
He had promise of support from a large number of 
large and influential owners, who although not 


present that day would gladly join in the move- 
ment, for their letters to him stated as much. 
A few had demurred to certain parts of the re- 
solutions that would be proposed, but he hoped 
something definite would be arrived at. There 
was another subject connected with the price 
of cinnamon, and that was the manufacture of 
cinnaron leaf oil. He thought that all owners 
of estates should refuse to permit the manufacture 
of cinnamon-leaf oil upon their estates. The small 
sum that was paid for the privilege of using the 
leaf was simply not worth taking into consideration, 
whereas the loss to the estate from the leaves and 
from throwing on to the market oil which com- 
peted with their cinnamon bark should be, if 


possible, suppressed. It had been said in some 
quarters that by withdrawing cinnamon chips 
they would leave room for the introduction 


of cassia to take its place. He did not think 
they had any need to fear on that head. If 
cassia ever was to oust cinnamon it would have 
done so long ago, for he believed the annual 
export from China was something over 13,000,000 1b., 
whereas the export of cinnamon of all kinds 
from Ceylon was barely over 2,000,000 lb. Having 
stated the objects of the meeting he next read 
letters he had received on the subject from 
Mr. Beven, Mr. R. Piachaud (Jaela). Mr. H. P. 
Fernando and Mr. John Abevasinghe, all approving 
the proposed resolutions. There were also one or 
two letters from gentlemen who dissentied. They 
said they were quite willing to join in any move- 
ment for the suppression of the exportation of 
chips, but they could not agree to discontinuing 
the preparation of chips entirely as they have 
stills for mmnufacturing cinnamon oil, but they 
would undertake only to prepare chips for that 
purpose and not for sale or for exportation. 
That was a question for the meeting to dis- 
cuss and give aD opinion upon. 

Mr. S. R. pr Fonsexa proposed :— 

That this meeting of gentlemen interested in 
cinnamon deems it desirable to give up the prepara- 
tion, sale and export of cinnamon chips, which it is 
believed helps materially to keep down the price of 
quill cinnamon. 

He said this subject had engaged his attention 
for the last three or four years, and in the early 
stage of the Agricultural Association they thought 


it desirable to bring the matter forward, 
but owing to circumstances over which they 
had no control they could not then  suc- 


cessfully bring about the end that was desired. 
He did not think it was necessary for him to 
enlarge upon the resolution. The advantages 
that estate proprietors would receive from cinna- 
mon chips not being exported to England, and 
not being manufactured in Ceylon, would be 
patent to all. Their agents in England, as well 
as others who had studied the subject, had all 
along stated that in consequence of the export- 
ation of cinnamon chips to such a_ large 
extent quill cinnamon had gone down in the 
market. ‘That being so he thought all cinna- 
mon estate proprietors ought to be thankful 
to Mr. Jardine for the interest he had taken in 
the subject, and for the trouble to which he had 
been put in convening that meeting. Though 
there was not a very large attendance he thought 
the interests of most of the cinnamon estates 
were represented, and he was personally aware of 
the cordial support which would be given to the 
movement by many who were unable to attend 
the meeting. (Applause.) 

Mr. M. pe Mrtu seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cocxsurn, before the resolution wus put to 
the meeting, pointed out that the question 
which had to be answered was this ;—It they 
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stopped the preparation and the shipment of 
chips, would cinnamon be used in the place of 
chips in England: in other words would cinna- 
mon be used for the same purposes for which 
chips were now used. He thought if they settled 
that question they could agree to any resolution 
and sien any paper. He himself, with his long 
experience, was inclined to think that any amount 
of resolutions would not stop the scraping of chips 
bv the small landed proprietors. [The Chairman : 
We do not expect that.] He believed the chairman 
mentioned the quantity of chips exported annnally 
from Ceylon as from 500,000 1b. to 600,000 1b. 
Some large proprietors also scraped, and if they 
took a proportion of that quantity and placed 
it towards those large proprietors, he thought the 
balance would be found larger on the part of 
the emall proprietors. If the large proprietors 
combined not to serape chips they had still to 
deal with the small proprietors. He thought the 
step that was now being taken a good one, and 
if they did all in their power to prevent the 
preparation of chips themselves, the small pro- 
prietors would probably find that it would not 
pay them, and would cease from scraping. He 
begged to support the resolution. 

The Cuarrman said the question raised by the 
last speaker was one that he was not in a posi- 
tion to answer. He could not say for certain that 
the suppression of perhaps one half of chips, which 
was what they hoped to effect, would cause even 
the lower grades of cinnamons to be used for 
purposes for which chips were formerly used, but 
he was inclined to think that if cinnamon 
chips had been used for certain purposes for 
a number of years and they were withdrawn from the 
market, there was nothing else to take their 
place. and that inferior qualities of quill bark 
would be used for those purposes. He thought 
that was a reasonable surmise, but it was a ques- 
tion, of course, that would have to be tested by 
time. They did not expect to get the consent 
of all the small proprietors, as they knew that 
was impossible, but they hoped to get a sufficient 
number to represent one-half of the chips now 
exported, and if they did that he thought they 
would have achieved something.--The motion 
was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. ScurapeR proposed the second resolution. 
He regretted to find so few proprietors present as 
this was a matter concerning them all, more par- 
ticularly those who were largely interested in it. 
They left the small proprietors alone, because he 
thought the large proprietors might endeavour to 
influence them hereafter. but for the present it 
was necessary they should all combine to make 
one strong effort to put down the shipping of 
cinnamon chips which, to a very great degree, 
had brought down the price of good quill bark. 
Tf chips were not shipped to England thev 
might be positive that the inferior quality of quill 
cinnamon would take its place, and whatever 
loss there might be in withholding cinnamon 
chips it would be more than recouped by the 
higher prices for quill bark which would be 
obtained in England. (Hear, hear.) The resolution 
was as follows :— 

That in order to give ‘effect to the foregoing 
resolution a committee of the following gentlemen 
be appointed to draw up and circulate amongst 
owners of cinnamon properties, a letter for sig- 
nature of proprietors and representatives of fro- 
prittors binding themselves on their honor to stop all 
seraping of chips from their cinnamon for a period 
of 2 years from 1st October 1889 and to adopt such 
other mensnres as may seem to them necessary to 
secure the end in view. 

They might limit the effort to two years, and 


if they found there was no improvement they 


might revert to the old system. The effort, how- 
ever, could only be made with unanimity, and he 
trusted they would find that. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mrranpo seconded the resolution, remark- 
ing that though there were few cinnamon proprietors 
present he believed they would mostly give their 
support to the object aimed at, and the proposed 
letter would bring them nearly all to ecombine.— 
The following gentlemen were then proposed to 
form the Committee:—Messrs. S. R. De Fonseka, 
CG. H. De Soysa, Jacob De Mel, R. A. Mirando, 
J. F. Drieberg, W. Jardine, G. De Croos and 
Jeronis Peris. 

The resolution being put was carried unanim- 
ously. 

Mr. Jacop Dr Met proposed ‘‘ That all who 
sign the letter referred to above should also agree 
not to permit the manufacture of cinnamon 
leaf oil upon their properties. or allow the re- 
moval of leaves for that purpose.” 

Mr. Cockpurn seconded the resolution, and 
pointed out that good cinnamon oil in 1877 fetched 
43 8d per oz.; the same quality of oil in 1886 
fetched only 1s 8d per oz Many of the stills in 
consequence, he believed, had stopped manufac- 
turing cinnamon oil. If it did not pay to manu- 
facture pure oil he could not for the life of him 
make out how cinnamon-leaf oil would pay. 

The Cuarrmsn said those were all the resolutions 
that had suggested themselves as being necessary, 
but he had come prepared with a draft of a letter 
to be signed by all present at that meeting who 
were agreeable to give up the preparation of 
cinnamon chips and to sign their names to a 
document to that effect. but he thought it was 
better that they should not do so until they 
had had a meeting of the Oommittee to de- 


cide upon the tenor of the letter. He was 
very glad indeed that they had achieved so 
much. Things seemed to him more _ hopeful, 


and he trusted that by the efforts of the Com- 
mittee they would be enabled to carry the matter 
to a successful issue. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, proposed by Mr. De Fonseka and 
seconded by Mr. Schrader. 

A Committee meeting was afterwards held. 
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SWARM OF BEES IN CEHYLON. 
(To the Editor of ‘The Wield.’’) 


Srr,—During our stay at Colombo, Oevlon, the other 
day, a curious case of bees swarming occurred, which I 
venture to send an account of to you, if you consider 
the case uncommon. 

On Saturday, April 27th, at about 8 a.m., an enor- 
mous mass of bees swarmed under our foretop, almost 
covering the fore-end of the trestletrees, viz. a space of 
9. ft. 3 in. long and 2 ft. 4 in. deep (this was the extreme 
depth of the swarm.) They continued to swarm, and 
remained for the space of two anda half hours, when 
they suddenly flew away in a small cloud to the island, 
clear of the houses, &c,,a distance of one and a half 
miles. Such a strange sight has never been seen by any 
officer of our ship before. I may mention that the 
‘* little monsoon ”’ had broken, but that day it was hot 
and fine. The usual noise, and more, was going on. as 
steamers were clove to ug, passing in and out of harhor. 

Gaoran M. Lecxtr, Senior, Lieut., R.N. 

H. M. S. “Sapphire,” Suez, May 31st. 


ae 
THE DECADENCE OF CINNAMON. 
In the time of the Dutch monopoly the famous 


cinnamon of Ceylon, the finest by far produced in 
the world, and the export of which was restricted 
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to the limit of the ascertained demand, occasionally 
realized for firstelass bark a price approaching 
£1 in money for one pound of bark, and even so 
lately as 1830, in the British period, the average 
price of Ceylon cinnamon in the London market 
was so high as 8s per lb. Thence the descent was 
rapid, under the influence of the abolition of the 
monopoly and the enormous increase of exports 
resulting from free trade in the article, down to 
1s 3d in 1888, at which rate it was deemed 
that the cost of production and careful culti- 
vation was scarcely covered. The average ex- 
port from Oeylon in the monopoly days rarely ex- 
ceeded half a million of pounds. With the absence 
of all restriction the exports rose rapidly until in 
one year, what with ‘chips’ (previously worked 
up in the distillation of cinnamon oil) added to 
the baled spice, the figures closely approached three 
millions. The large proportion of chips included 
in the exports at last reduced the cinnamon of 
Ceylon to the level of a competitor with the Chinese 
bark, known in the market as cassia lignea. Com- 
bination was, a few years ago, resorted to, in 
order to abolish or restrict the export of chips, 


but the attempt broke down; and now it 
remains to be seen what success will attend 
the recent effort, the nature of which is 


reported in the Observer of Saturday. Our fear of 
another fiasco is founded on the very circumstance 
which, curiously enough, led Mr. Cockburn to hope, 
although with a good deal of hesitation, for good 
results. This gentleman is reported as saying :— 
He thought the step that was now being taken a 
good one, and if they did all in their power to pre- 
vent the preparation of chips themselves the small 
proprietors would probably find that it would not pay 
them, and would cease from scraping. 
The logical conclusion would certainly be the reverse of 
this, namely, that the small growers who have not 
joined the compact against exporting chips will rather 
find the export so profitable, when the competition of 
the larger producers is removed, that they will not only 
persevere but gradually have their example followed. 
The analogy between tea and cinnamon is, in some 
respects, curious and striking. Mr. Jardine as chair- 
man of Saturday’s meeting announced that the 
average price of cinnamon was down to 9d, as 
nearly as possible the figure to which, under 
rapidly increased production and export, Ceylon tea 
has fallen, Then, while it has been necessary to warn 
Ceylon tea planters, that, if they cease exporting 
low quality and therefore cheap teas, the Chinese 
will rush in where they feared to tread; so at 
Saturday’s meeting the question was very natu- 
rally raised whether the withdrawal of Ceylon 
cinnamon chips from the market might not result 
in merely leaving room for so much more “ cassia ”’ 
bark from China and |other sources. The analogy 
between tea and cinnamon is however of very limited 
extent, for while the former is now a necessary 
and favourite article of food with alarge portion of 
the human race, and the consumption is likely to 


increase indefinitely, cinnamon and the oil distilled . 


from it are almost wholly luxuries, the limit of 
the use of which seems to have been reached, Cin- 
namon bark is used to flavour chocolate and 
puddings, as an ingredient in the “incense” of 
Romanist churches, and a constituent of Thorley’s 
food for horses. In medicine and confectionery 
the bark and oil are used to some extent, while 
cinnamon and sulphur are combined in a new 
mode of preserving food (birds and other 
creatures being preserved whole) which recently 
created excitement in Britain and Australia. Except 
in this latter direction we do not see much 
prospect of increased consumption of our once 
famous and costly spice, One of the most striking 
proofs of the fall in value of cinnamon 
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as a cultivated product is to be found 
in the fact that the shrubs are being rooted 
and cleared out in favour of coconuts over a large 
portion of Mr. De Soysa’s plantation connected 
with Alfred House, which we have been in the 
habit of showing to strangers as the perfection of 
cinnamon cultivation. We suspect this process of 
extermination is now largely pursued, instead of 
that of extension, so common some years ago,— 
It will be observed that a pledge was resolved on 
at the meeting against the manufacture of cinna- 
mon-leaf oil, The prohibition, as we understand it, 
is in the interest of the fine aromatic oil distilled 
from cinnamon bark, generally put to this use in the 
shape of chips. The two essential oils are so different 
in quality and taste,—that drawn from the leaves 
closely resembling clove oil and being employed 
to rub inside the covers of books as a pre- 
servative against fungi and insects, —that 
we can scarcely conceive of a successful 
attempt to adulterate the very much finer 
oil with the coarser, the latter being entirely 
destitute of the peculiar and delicate flavour of 
cinnamon. If, however, it is true that the delicate 
citronella and lemongrass oils of Ceylon are adul- 
terated extensively with kerosene, we are prepared 
to believe in almost any attempt al mixiny an 
inferior substance with a superior. The coarse and 
pungent odour of the specially brittle leaves o! the 
cinnamon tree as contrasted with the delicate aroma 
of the inner bark, or the oil distilled from ‘4, is 
really one of the curious peculiarities of this famous 
and once valuable plant, the other being that 
from the roots a substance resembling camphor 
is prepared which the Sinhalese manufacture into 
candles for festive occasions. On the other hand 
the so-called ‘cassia’? plants of China (a 
variety of cinnamon), while their bark is in- 
ferior to that obtained from the Oeylon plants, 
grow leaves with a much more pleasant scent 
than that which characterizes the leaves oi the 
Ceylon bushes. So Dr. Trimen reported on te- 
ceiving plants from China. Dr. Trimen added, that 
probably China supplied the cinnamon of the 
Mosaic and other ancient writings. This does not 
seem to us so certain, although attempts lave 
been made to derive the very name from the 
land of Sinnim. Old writings are vague as_ to 
the origin of products collected by trading 
fleets, and if, as many now believe, China received 
the tea plant from India (Assam), it may be 
that the celestials, who had early and large inter- 
course with our island, got their cinnamon bark 
and ultimately their cinnamon plants from Ceylon. 
What is certain is that the product which was once so 
valuable in commerce and for which Ceylon was so 
famous for many ages has fallen on evil days 
and now resembles silver in the days of Solomon 
in being little accounted of. Ceylon has swamped 
the markets of the world with cinchona and 
cinnamon, and strenuous efforts to open up new 
markets must not be intermitted lest the same fate 
should befall tea. The difference of course remains 
that tea is not merely a medicine or a luxury, 
but a valuable article of food. the use of which 
is certain to increase with the advance of popu- 
lation and wealth in the world. 


————"—_@—_——_ 
GEMMING IN SABARAGAMUWA. 
No. II. 


Sabaragamuwa, 19th July. 
Some new gemming lands have been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Balangoda on the left 
bank of the Wallawe-ganga, some 8 or 10 miles 
down, and some, good finds have been made. One 
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sapphire was valued at R2,500, and several small 
ones found in the same pits were sold for over 
R500 The gems are of the first water—very pure 
and of a beautiful rich dark blue, regular Rak- 
wana colours. 

RUSH OF NATIVE PROSPECTORS. 

In consequence of the above discovery a regular 
stampede of native prospectors have flooded the town 
and surrounding of Balangoda, but much to their sad 
disgust and disappointment, for the Ratemahatmaya 
has made several arrests for gemming on Crown 
land, and a few out of the many were fined 
heavily, so that those who cannot afford to use 
a little ‘‘soft soap”? and to be allowed to go 
on with their work are loafing about the place with 
hanying heads and long faces. 

GEMMING LICENSES REFUSED. 

It appears some of the land where this rich 
stratum of gravel exists contains valuable timber 
and the Government Agent has refused to grant 
licenses to gem for fear of undermining the 
trees; there is also the inability to look after 
illicit gemming, which goes hand and hand with 
licenses, and would require an army of 
soldiers to look after them and protect the rights of 
Government. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 

Toere is plenty of land adjoining the Government 
land belonging to natives, but they are afraid to 
allow pits to be opened, as they hold very indifferent 
titles—in fact no title at all except that of in- 
heritance. The river gemming has been stopped 
also, and licenses, I am told, refused, so those 
restless and adventurous spirits must ‘‘ stampede” 
to some unexplored regions or back to their rich 
Government forest—Handapan Ela in Rakwana— 
where 

SOME SPLENDID CATSEYES 
have been found by simply turning over the surface 
soil. I heard of one 9 few days ago having changed 
hands for R5,000. I saw the catseye in the rough, 
it was in size and shape like a door handle with 
a splendid shifting ray right in the middle. It 


would be interesting to learn what becomes of | 


this gem, but I suppose it would be impossible 
to follow it perhaps through many native dealers’ 
hands before it finds its way to the wearer of it 
as an ornament of jewellery. 

SABARAGAMUWA AND CALIFORNIA. 

The position of Sabaragamuwa with regard to 
gemming is something like that of California— 
some forty years ago full of prospectors who went 
about from place to place sinking a pit here and 
there, taking and washing the gravel that was found 
between its four walls, but nothing more, and 
wherever a lucky find has been made there is a 
rush, and so on those old time prospectors go 
till a good find is made, when off he goes back 
to the lowcountry sea border. How long is this 
sort of gambling to go on before some company 
is started with capital and Huropean enterprise 
to carry on gemming in a systematic manner ? 


a ee 
SUGAR. 

According to the Kélnische Zeitung, delegates, 

from England, Germany, France, Belgium, and 


Russia are to meet in Brussels at the end of June with 
& view to the establishment, by an English syndicate, 
of a sugar bank witha large capital. ‘Tbe bankis not 
to trade on its own account, but will occupy itself ex- 
clusively with the affairs of its customers. The head- 
quarters will bein London, and branches will be set up 
in the countries named. ‘‘ Sugar having become of 
late years moreand more an exchange article,” adds 
the German paper, “ the relations of the international 
sugar market have become extraordinary and peculiar, 


and persons ion the commercial and industrial circles of 
those countries where sugar is produced or consumed 
are beginning tocast about for a remedy to the exist- 
ing state of things.” 


The report of the directors of the London Produce 
Olearing House, Limited, to be presented at the forth- 
coming general meeting of the sharebolders. states 
that the accounts show a net profit of £5742 48 8d, 
which it is proposed to carry forward to profit and loss 
new account. Thepreliminary expenses of the com- 
pany have been borne by the founders, The business 
of the Clearing House during the past year was limited 
to coffee and sugar, and was, toa large extent, initia- 
tory, which is shown by the fact that of the transac- 
tions in coffee (2,265,550 bags) more than half (1,263,500), 
and of those in sugar (1,277,000 bags) over two-thirds. 
(878,500) were registered during the last four months. 
The advantage of the Clearing House to trade in giving 
facility of sale with security of contract, and thereby 
attracting business to London, is every day becoming 
more recognised, and, as a consequence, tea has just 
been included inits operations, while negotiations are 
in progress for the admission of other leading imports. 
In accordance with the articles of association, the fol- 
lowing directors retire from office—viz.: Hermann 
Fortlage,. Esg., Francis John Johnston, Hsq., Henry 
John Jourdain, Esq., who, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election.—H. ¥ C. Mail, June 28th. 


a SIN ES 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


The Government in Jaya has taken steps to en- 
courage the cultivation of trees and shrubs yielding 
valuable perfumes. Both headmen and people have 
been ‘notified that the authorities expect them to 
make a move in that direction. 

The Locomotief says that the coffee enterprise is look- 
ing up on the west coast of Sumatra. New estates 
are being opened out.* There is plenty of land fit for 
cultivation, but, unhappily, the scarcity of labour 
hampers progress in this respect. 

In East Java heavy rains have materially checked 
sugar-cane crushing, but planters look hopefully upon 
the future, from the rise in the priee of that article. 
Ooffee growers, though at a disadvantage owing not 
only to the wet weather, but also to leaf disease, 
express satisfaction in consequence of the high prices 
ruling for their product.—Stravts Times, 10th July. 


>. 


MR. C. DRIEBERG ON THE GEOLOGY 
OF CHYLON. 


As a fair specimen of the information supplied 
in the first number of the Magazine of the 
School of Agricultwre,.on sciences allied to that 
of Agriculture, we copy the first of a series of 
articles which the Hditor, Mr. C. Drieberg, promises, 
on ‘some of the geological formations of Ceylon.” 
Very fittingly he commences with our all-prevalent 
primary rock, gneiss, one of the most protean 
of the metamorphic series. Happily for we fer- 
tility of the resulting soil, most of our Ceylon 
gneiss has, as one of its main constituents, a 
form of felspar (orthoclase) rich in potash, which 
is readily dissolved under the influence of our 
hot and moist climate and its own self-contained 


stores of water. Mr. Drieberg describes the 
cock as foliated, a term closely equivalent to 
stratified. We are old enough to remember 
the time when gneiss» was regarded simply 


as the constituents of decomposed granite diffused 
through water and settling in that element into layers, 
just as we see them in normal gneiss and even 
where the rock has been upheayed into the perpen- 


*The exact truth in this matter is of importance, 
because if new coffee estates are being opened up, 
leaf-disease must have abated in virulence,—contrary 
to experience in Oeylon.—Ep, LZ, R, 
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dicular instead of the horizontal. But this theory 
of long-continued settlement in quiet water has long 
been abandoned for that of metamorphic changes 
under the influence of heat, pressure and magnetic 
attraction. There may not, indeed, be anything 
wild in the idea, entertained by a writer on the 
gems of Ratnapura, that electricity operates largely 
on rocks and minerals, in the shape of 
the lightning flashes which our atmosphere 
sends into the earth. Few persons have any 
idea of the large amount of “ interstitial water” 


contained in the hardest granitic rocks and 
of the influence of such moisture in inducing 
decomposition and metamorphic action. As Mr. 


Drieberg has mentioned ‘ eruptive’ forces, we may 
hope that he will help us to a decision of the 
controversy regarding traces of such action in 
Ceylon, in any period short of the archexan. We 
have frequently heard and read of alleged evidences 
of volcanic action in Ceylon, but we have never seen 
any more closely connected with our rock forma- 
tions than the pumice which has continued to be 
washed on our shores, ever since a year after the 
eruption of Krakatao, 

Then, as to graphitic gneiss, in which plumbago 
takes the place of mica, sometimes so closely re- 
sembling laminze of the latter mineral that the 
natives believe in a transformation which is im- 
possible, Mr. Drieberg will doubtless explain the 
happy peculiarity in our graphite-bearing formations, 
which has. given Ceylon almost a monopoly of 
the refractory substance so valuable for crucibles 
in which to melt the precious metals and steel. 
In the rocks of North America there is abundance 
of graphite, but in a diffused condition, particles 
mixed in the rock, which are difficult and expensive 
to separate. What are the conditions and laws 
under which in Ceylon large masses of pure carbon 
are aggregated in sometimes extensive veins? and is 
the mineral, one of the oldest formations in our 
globe, still in course of growth and aggregation ? 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
FORMATIONS IN CHYLON. 


GNHISS. 
By C. DRIEBERG, B. A., F. H. A. S. 

GnEIss, one of the commonest formations in the 
Island, is a foliated crystalline-grenular rock, consist- 
ing of quartz, felspar,and mica. The quartz is white 
or grey: the felspar is of the variety known as ortho- 
clase (apotash felspar): and the orthoclase is often 
associated with plagioclase felspar, though it is no 
easy matter to distinguish between the two. When 
hornblende replaces the mica we get Hornblende- 
gneiss ; Protogine-gneiss has talc instead of mica, and 
specimens of this variety were shewn me, got out 
of a quarry in Mutwal; Graphite-gneiss has graphite 
or plumbago instead of mica. Itis simply its foliated 
structure which distinguishes gneiss from granite. In 
grauite the crystalline particles are intimately mixed, 
while in gneiss, the quartz, felspar, and mica form 
folia, often running into lenticular layers of consider- 
able thickness. 

The question of the origin of gneiss is one that has not 
altogether been set at rest. The most generally ac- 
cepted theory is that all schists are merely metamor- 
phosed aqueous or igneous rocks—metamorphism 
being induced by great heat. In local or contact 
metamorphism the inducing cause is generally an 
eruptive mass, which, intruding in a molten or semi- 
molten state, alters, by its highly heated condition, 
the surrounding rocks. Where the metamorphism is 
regional, the heat produced is to be attributed to 
internal earth movements, which exert a powerful 
shearing and grinding action. It is probable that 
water plays an important part in most metamorphic 
changes. The interstitial water in rocks would convey 
the heat, derived from an eruptive mass or produced 


by earth-movements, in all directions, and the chemi~ 
cal action of this water would favour the. re-errange™ 
ment of rock-constituents. 

The metamorphism by mere contact is well seen 
where an eruptive rock mass lies exposed, resting on 
clay or limestone producing in the former case jas- 
perous stone, and caleareous silicates such as garnets 
in the latter. The gradual merging of the original rock 
—for instance clay—into the metamorphosed rock is 
most strikingly shown inplaces in the Matale district, 
where extreme instances of schistosity—resulting in 
seared and puckered foliated rock of very grotesque 
(often vari-coloured) appearance may be observed. 

There exist, however, enormous areas of schistose 
rocks which exhibit no appearance of the gradations 
characteristic of metamorphism by the agencies I have 
indicated above. 

These rocks, always the oldest in the region 
they occur, are the archzean schists,the junction between 
which and the over-lying strata being invariably an 
uncomformability. Some geologists believe that these 
were chemical precipitates of the primeval ocean, 
laid down ata time when the temperature of the 
water was much higher, and the proportion of mineral 
substances much greater than at present—the result 
being what may be termed the chemical sediment of 
a thermal ocean. The weight of eyidence, however, 
so far as it goes, seems at present to be against 
this view.—Magazine of the School of Agriculture. 


Se 


Tur Hvucauyptus.—When doctors differ, who is 
to decide? Mr. Robertson recommends the extensive 
planting of the Eucalyptus (blue gum) on the 
Nilgiris, asa profitable investment. The Acting 
Conservator of Forests, in his last report, re- 
marks that the tree, as a forest produce, is a failure.— 
Madras Times, 19th July. 

Dry woop gives a hotter fire, and is more 
economical to burn than green wood, because the 
latter contains more water, and a large part of 
the heat of the fire is wasted in converting it into 
steam, which passes off up the chimney, thus 
carrying the heat into the outer air, where it is 
wasted.—American Cultivator. 

A New Tozacco Go.—The prospectus is published of 
‘“‘Lankat Maatschappy” (Limited), Sumatra, with a 
full capital of £125,000 in £1 shares. ‘The present 
issue is 150,000 shares, of which the vendor takes 
60,000 in part payment of the purchase money, and 
the balance (£15,000) in cash, these payments to in- 
clude all expenses of promotion, &c. The company 
is already a going concern, and calculating the pre- 
sent crop at 2s 3d per lb. it is estimated there will bea 
profit sufficient to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. Next 
season it is proposed to plant on a large scale, when 
an enhanced dividend may be expected. It is very 
probable that the present crop may, however, prove 
more valuable than the estimate of 2s 3d per lb., as 
from the land of the Shanghai Sumatra Tobacco 
Company, which adjoins the estates of the present 
company, tobacco, which contained as much as 51 per 
cert of broken leaf, realised 2s 9d per half kilo. The 
most important fact we may direct attention to, how- 
ever, is that the Deli Maatschappy, whose magnificent 
properties and dividends have been the admiration of 
s0 many, have consented to act as the representatives 
of the Company in Sumatra and Amsterdam, a fact 
which will ensure the produce being efficiently handled. 
Mr. Wortman, who is interested as one of the 
vendors, and who has had some fifteen years’ actual 
experierce of tobacco planting in Sumatra, is. we 
observe, one of the directors. It would be super- 
fluous to say much to our readers as to whether 
tobacco planting in Sumatra is a success. The only 
elements needful are that the land should be pro- 
perly selected, and that the seasons be favourable. 
That the first has been done we can be assured, 
as Messrs. Blumenthal and Schoeller, managers of 
the Deli Maatschappy, have reported well on the 
land; the second, of course, cannot be pronounced 
on.—London and China Lupress, 
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THA ANALYSES AND COMPARISONS. 


The literature of tea is becoming very extensive 
and in no country where this cosmopolitan plant is 
grown have greater and more important additions 
been made to the information respecting the natural 
history of the plant, its culture, its composition and 
manufacture, than in Ceylon. In the letter and tables 
which we publish today, Mr. Cochran has added to 
the services previously rendered by him, not only 
in the shape of analyses by himself, but by the 
quotation of results obtained elsewhere and discrimi- 
nating remarks on the comparisons thus rendered 
possible. Our correspondent ‘‘ Peppercorn,” in 
commenting as he has a special right to do on her, 
Cochran’s paper, dwells on one conspicuous conclu. 
sion to be derived from the comparative figures, viz, 
the superiority of Ceylon tea (of which the Rose- 
neath produce is a fair if juvenile specimen) in 
cleanliness or purity: the absence of foreign sub- 
stances from the manufactured leaf. From 5 to 6 
per cent ig the normal proportion of ash in good 
tea gathered from well-grown bushes, and when 
the teas sent to the Melbourne Exhibition of 
1880-81 gave ash results below 5 per cent, the 
explanation was to be found in the youth of the 
trees from which the leaf was gathered and the 
absolutely unsophisticated condition of the leaf 
itself. 
teas gave results hitherto unprecedented: in one 
case close up to 50 per cent of the weight of 
leaf. In the case of the spurious teas examined in 
the United States by Dr. Battershall, it will be 
observed that the ash after combustion was so 
great in quantity as from7-95 up to 12°58 per cent, 
and that the proportions of ash insoluble in water 
and even in acid and of insoluble leaf were 
abnormally great, While 5 to 6 per cent is the 
normal proportion of ash in good tea, the superi- 
ority of quality in the leaf is largely dependent 
on the proportion of the leaf which is easily 
soluble. The insoluble matter need not be 
all sand, as we suppose some of the ash of leaf 
stalks must be more or less refractory, but tho test 
of solubility remains true: the more soluble the ash, 


the purer the tea. Judged by this test, we find 
that the Indian teas examined in America gaye the 
fair average of 5:613 of ash, but of this ash 2-092 


In total extract, on the other hand, our 


was insoluble in water and ‘177 insoluble in acid - 


The average of insoluble leaf was 51:910, or over, 
onehalf. The proportion of ash in the Ceylon teas, 
analysed by Mr. Cochran ranged from 4:97 to 5:30, 
the average being only a little over 5 per cent, 
against 5°613 for the Indian teas. But the pro- 
portion of ash insoluble in water and acid was 
much lower than in the case of the Indian teas 
the very highest proportion being only 1:91 per 
cent thus; 
Insoluble in water 1:82 


Do, inacid 09 
22 


In the case of,the good China and Japan teas, the 
figures for total ash present nothing remarkable, 
except in the case of Japan dust, one sample of 
which shows 9°74 ash of which only 1:48 was 
soluble in water. There was dust other than tea- 
dust in this specimen. Tae finest and highest 
priced tea, ‘‘ Formosa Oolong, choice, Ist crop, 
shows 6:50 per cent of ash, of which only 3°60 
was soluble in water,—2:90 being insoluble in 
water and 0°86 insoluble in acids. Of the 
ash of medium congou, ,6°36, only 3:00, or con- 
siderably less than half, was soluble in water. 
In _ respect ofjpurity the Ceylon teas take first 


rank, by far. In regard to total extract, the 
Indian teas run from 387°8 to 40:350 per 
cent, while the Ceylon teas, although grown on 


old coffee soil, show figures from 38°40 40 43-02, 
In this respect also, the Ceylon teas are superior 
to the Indian, while the China and Japan teas 
shew 43:20 only in one case, the general run 
being much below this, down to 26:20 in regard 
to common congou.—A due proportion of tannin 
is absolutely necessary to constitute good tea, 
although it is a mistake to infuse the leaf so 
as to produce an extract mainly of tannin. 
The proportions of tannin in the Ceylon teas is 
certainly not excessive, 9°80 per cent to 12°36 ; 
against 13:040 to 18°868 for Indian and 12:26 to 
19°96 in China. This latter large proportion 
was obtained from ‘‘first young Hyson, plain 
draw.” Seeing how much talk there is about the 
mild flavour of China teas, the proportion of tan- 
nin, we confess, takes us by surprise. The Rose- 
neath teas are only five years old, and as they 
increase in age, so, we feel confident will the 
proportion of tannin.—We now come to the con- 
stituent on which the delicate and acceptable 
flavour of tea is supposed specially to depend,— 
theine. The comparison in regard to this com 
ponent of the various teas runs thus: 

Ceylon O38 164 to 2°18 per cent. 

Indian te 1:880 to 3:240 3 

China and Japan .. 1:08 to 3-46 a 
In this case the Ceylon tea compares unfavourably 
with India, and in the case of the finest teas with 
China and Japan, and yet Ceylon tea is credited with 
fine flavour and absence of pungency. We might again 
refer to the youth of the Ceylon tea and the com- 
paratively low altitude at whichit is grown. But the 
whole question of the circumstances under which 
theine is formed and its influence on the quality 
and value of tea requires further investigation. 
We are inclined to attribute a good deal of im- 
portance to that subtle oil of which Mr. Cochran 
speaks._If the Ceylon tea we have been com- 
paring with the products of India and China 
and Japan had been grown in virgin soil and 
had been plucked from bushes ten instead of five 
years old, the conclusions might have been still 
more strongly in favour of our insular leaf. 
Ceylon tea is a good tea and eminently pure, 
but why do we so frequently hear of ils liability 
to ‘go off’? It must be due to climate or 
preparation, and whatever the cause the matter 
seems to demand the earnest consideration and 
prompt action of our planters so that the proper 
remedy may be applied. 


——— 
UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
AMERICAN AND CEYLON ANALYSES OF TEA } MEDIUM AND 
FINE PLUCKING COMPARED—MR, COCHRAN’S PAPER. 


23rd July 1889. 
Now that the American campaign for the pushing 
of the sale of our teas in that Continent is about 
to begin, the following able and interesting paper 
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which I am able to send you, on ‘‘ American and 
Ceylon Analyses of Tea: ‘Medium’ and ° Fine’ 
Plucking Cotipared,” from the results worked out 
by our local chemist, M. Oochran, Hsq., M. ., F.C. 8., 
is highly interesting. The paper is complete in 
itself and wants but little from me to supplement it ; 
still it may be useful to state that the tea which 
has been analysed is now exactly five years old, 
and that ‘ fine’’ plucking means in this case a 
leaf and one bud; while ‘‘medium” was two leaves 
and one bud. 

The completeness of Mr. Cochran’s paper leaves 
little to be desired: still it is worthy of notice 
that theresults of the American chemists in regard to 
the Indian teas are from samples representing 2,414 
packages. It is clear that if we are to obtain a 
standard result, which we can place side by side 
with this Indian table, other estates will have to 
follow the beginning that has been made and a 
series of analyses be undertaken. If nothing else were 
established than ‘‘ the cleanliness in the prepara- 
tion of our commercial teas” as compared with 
either India or China, that alone would be worth 
the effort and expense. We all want to know, that 
what we swallow has been cleanly made, and it 
we can go to the American public and the world 
generally and say that here, in this important 
particular, Ceylon as usual tops the market, and 
that this purity has been established in the 
laboratory, it will add much to the chances of 
increased consumption, There is not a housewife 
in the land that would not prefer the clean article— 
other things being equal. 

It would be hardly fitting perhaps that I should 
continue my letter to its usual length, considering 
the demand on your space which Mr. Cochran’s 
paper calls for, and the other claims of the public, 
Tam sure you willaccept this as a legitimate 
excuse for my brevity. PEPPERCORN. 


AMERICAN AND CEYLON ANALYSES OF THA, 
‘6 MEDIUM’? AND ‘*FINE’’ PLUCKING COMPARED. 


After considerable unavoidable delay, I have com- 
pleted the chemical examination of the six samples 
of Roseneath tea, received on the 8th of May, with 
a view to determine to what extent the chemical 
composition of teas is affected by medium and fine 
plucking respectively. 

As the planting community at present is inter- 
ested in ‘‘ pushing” its teas in America, I have 
treated these samples in the way chemical analysts 
do in America, at least in so far as their method is 
detailed in what may still be considered a new work 
(1887) on ‘“‘Fcod Adulteration”’ by Dr. Jesse P. 
Battershall of New York. I shall preface my re- 
port on your samples of tea by giving you some of 
the results obtained by American chemists, borrowed 
from the work referred to, These analytical results 
will be interesting, as, although they may have been 
seen by individuals, they have not before been 
brought before the notice of the planting community 
generally. 

In the following table of analyses made by Dr. J. 
F. Davis, under the supervision of Dr. Battershall, 
the latter observes :—‘‘It will be noticed, if the 
same varieties of tea be compared, that, with some 
exceptions, their commercial value is directly pro- 
portional to the percentages of soluble ash, extract 
tannin, and theine contained.’’* ; 


* It was the writer who added these together and 
set them down in tabular form; but it is evident the 
expression “ directly proportional to” may mean that 
they should be multiplied into each other or Dr. B. 
may simply meanthat these constituents individually 
rise and fall in a general way with the price.—M. C. 
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The following are 
American chemists, of samples representing 2,414 
packages of Indian tea :— 


Japan dust uncoloured, cdinmou. 
the results of analyses, by 


¢ 


per cent. Average per cent, 


Moisture 5°830 to 6325 5,935 
Extract +. 878 to 40°350 38°841 
Total Ash .. 5°05 to 6°024 5°613 
Ash soluble in water 3'122 to 4°280 3°516 
Ash insoluble in water,,, 1°890 to 2°255 2°092 


Ash insoluble inacid ., 120 to ‘296 “li7 


Insoluble leat wee 47°120 tO 55°870 51910 
Yannin . 13°040 to 18°8638 15°323 
‘Theine 1380 to 3°24u 2736 


br. Battershall also gives analyses of several 
kinds of spurious tea, received fiom the U, XS. 


Consuls at Canton and Nagasaki (Japan). ‘Lhe 
analyses were made by himself :— 
1 2 3 4 

Total Ash D0 8°62 89 7-95 12°58 
Ash insoluble in water,., 7°98 6U4 4°95 o74 
Ash soluble in water .. 64 166 3°0U 3°84 
Ash insoluble in acid ,., 3°92 318 1°88 6°60 
Wxtract oct 773 1400 12°76 22°10 
Gum. ves 10°67 730 11:00 11°40 
Insoluble leat : 70:60 7035 67:00 60" LO 
‘Pannin 40 313 SUl 14°50 15°64 
Theine "58 INDE G) "12 


No. 1 partially exhausted and retired tea leaves, 
known as ‘‘ ching suey’’ (clear water). 

No. 2 is lie tea, made trom wampan leayes, 

No. 3 is a mixture of 10 per cent green tea, 
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r cent “lie tea.” It is sometimes sold 
ee ee? or ‘ gunpowder ” tea, and is stated 
to be extensively consumed in France and Spain. 

No. 4 is ‘‘ scented caper tea a consisting of tea- 
dust made up into little shot-like pellets by means 
of “congee paste” (i.e. boiled rice), and said to 
be ‘chiefly used in the English coal mining districts. 

The tannin and theine in the samples of pure 
Indian tea quoted above are considerably higher than 
the same constituents in six samples of Roseneath 
tea, which I have just analysed. I estimated only 
the tannin and theine in the extract, which was 
obtained by boiling the tea (without any previous 
bruising or powdering) for an hour in a measured 
quantity of water, taking no account of what 
might be left in the insoluble leaf. I believe in 
the analyses by the American chemists also, only 
the tannin and theine in the extract are taken 
into aceount; but Dr. Battershall does not make 
this point quite clear. 1 am of opinion that there 
are Indian teas, in which the percentage of tannin 
and theine falls very much lower than the lowest 
of the Indian teas quoted by Dr. Battershall. 
Along with the analyses of the six samples of 
Roseneath tea, [ give results obtained from a sample 
of Neilcherry tea which I analysed at the same time, 
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My. Jas. A. Henderson, of Messrs. Whittall & Co., 
whose full report 1 herewith send, kindly furnished 
me with the commercial values of the samples :— 

Tra Dxrrarrment.—Whittall & Co. 

No. 917. 
Colombo, 18th July 1889. 

M. Cochran, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We append characters and valuations 
of samples submitted for report. 


Marks. Quantity and Character, Present 
Description. London 

value. 

Blackish greyish even Tha f 
No. 1 Samples p. ou. | wal twisted leaf good } 744 for 
strength ete 


Blackish greyish rather 
even leaf soe ends, 
Liquor good” strength } 94d about 
brisk, a little pungent 
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Blackish little greyish 
Pokood rather even welltwisted {104d for 


Noss ) ‘leaf some ends, Liquor (leaf, 
good strength 
No. 4 a well twisted tippy leaf. { 1s 1d to 


Blackish little brownish 
3 2d about 


Liquor good body and 
flavour 
Blackish little greyish 


Bro. Pe | well twisted leaf 1s ld 


good show of tippy. about 


Liquor good strength 
Blackish, little brownish 
even we)l twiste | hand- 
some tippy leaf, Liquor 
fair strength good qua- 
Tea from Ae oso s 1 

none off. Judged by leaf nu °| 1a about 

NotTge.—It is impossible to be very accurate in the valu- 
ations of these samples, as they have gone off. 

Jas. A. HENDERSON. 
I was not surprised to hear that the Neilgherry 
sample hal ‘gone off,’’ as it had been several 
months in Ceylon. I got it from a friend, and do 
not know under what circumstances it was  ob- 
tained; but it shows that the particular flavour 
and aroma, by which the tea taster judges of the 
value of teas, must be rather fugitive qualities ; 
when even the Ceylon samples had ‘gone off” 
between the 8th May and 18th July. The samples 
were put into stoppered bottles immediately on 
receipt, and were only opened a few times, chiefly 
for the purpose of removing portions for analysis. 

If the values were to be estimated according to 
their respective amounts of extract, soluble ash, 
tannin and theine added tpgether, the three quali- 
ties of medium plucking would be in the pro- 
portions 53:06, 5792, aud 58:2; and the three 
qualities of fine plucking, in the proportions 
59°45, 59°82, and 60°92. The average figures then 
would be, for medium plucking, 56°39; for fine 
plucking, 60:06; or, if we take the figures for 
the extract only, which really includes the tannin, 
theine and the soluble ash, the averages would 
be for medium plucking, 4.°57; for fine plucking, 
42°5. It would appear, therefore, that while there 
is a substantial difference in the commercial 
value in favour of fine plucking, there is a very 
trifling difference in the chemical composition of the 
two qualities. 

‘The analyses of these Ceylon samples shows, in a 
marked degree, the cleanliness in the preparation 
of our commercial teas. The amount of ash in- 
soluble in acid, which means sand, only averaged 
‘09 per cent, or half that of the Indian samples. 
These latter again have less than a third of the 
amount of sand or insoluble ash in the Formosa, 
Congou, Young Hyson, Gunpowder and Japan teas. 

It is to be regretted that, as yet, there is no 
very reliable process for estimating the volatile oil 
in tea; as this might furnish valuable data for 
valuation ; but those determinations which have 
been published only show a range of from ‘6 to ‘87 
per cent. 

In conclusion, I should mention, that the Ceylon 
teas analysed were grown upon old coffee soil at 
medium elevation. 

Teas grown upon new clearings might be expected 
to show higher percentages of theine, as this alkaloid 
contains a large proportion of nitrogen. 

M. COCHRAN. 


———————E eee 

Mr. Marswann Warp, F. R.s,, Professor of Botany 
at Cooper’s Hill, has written a volume on the 
‘Diseases in Timber’ for Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘“ Nature Series.”—London Atheneum, July 17th. 

Linnean Society, June 20th.—Mr. Carruthers, 
FRs., President, in the chair.—Dr. H. Trimen 
exhibited specimens and drawings of the tuberculated 
lime of Ceylon, and made some interesting remarks 
thereon,— Nature, July 1}:h, 


1s 6d to 8d 
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THE ORIENTAL BARK ESTATES COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 
Authorised capital £566,700. 
Divided into—266,7000 Ordinary Shares of 


£1 each... ee ... £266,700 
Do. 60,000 Preferred Shares of 
£5 each con ... 300,000 
£566,700 
DIRECTORS: 


Alex. William Urichton, Hsq.; Andrew John Mac- 
Donald, Esq.; William Cotton Rohde, Esq.; Grant 
Heatly Tod-Heatlv, Esq. 

London Office—South Sea Ohambers, 97 & 98, Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E. C.; Oeylon Office—Baillie 
Street, Colombo; Mauritius Office—Place d’Armes, 

Port Louis. 

; ReEporRT OF THE BoARD oF DiIRECTORS: 

The directors have much pleasure in submitting to 
the shareholders their report of proceedings during 
the third year of the working of the Company. The 
net profit as shewn in the audited accounts annexed 
hereto amounts to £25,808 16s 11d (including 
£217 17s 5d brought forward) as against £25,841 0s 8d 
last year. An interim dividend of 3s 6d on the pre- 
ferred shares and of 6d on the fully paid ordinary 
shares, and of a vroportionate amount on the 
partly paid ordinary shares was paid in February last, 
and the directors now recommend the payment of a 
similar further dividend making a total payment 
of 7 per cent per annum on the issued pre- 
ferred shares, and of 5 per cent per annum on 
the ordinary shares, in proportion to the capital paid 
up thereon for the year ended 31st March; 1889. The 
further dividend now recommended as above, will, if 
assented to by the Meeting. he payable on the Ist 
Angust, 1889, at the London Office of the Companvy’s 
Bankers. In accordance with the statement at the 
Extraordinary Meeting of the Company held in 
Februarv last. application was made to the Stock Ex- 
change Committee for a quotation of the Company’s 
Preferred and Ordinary Shares, which was granted 
in due course. In M>rchlastthe Directors decided on 
issuing 44 per cent. Debentures of the Company to 
the amonnt of £150,000 The issue was made to pro- 
vide additional working capital to extend the business 
of the Company and for the other purposes mentioned 
in the Prospectus. The Directors are glad to report 
that these debentures have all been subscribed for and 
@ Saving in the working expenses of the Company will 
be efferted bv this additional Capital as-the rate of 
interest payable will be less than that hitherto paid on 
the necessary advances required for upkeep of the Es- 
tates and the cultivation and gathering in of the produce. 
The expectations of the Directors with regard to tea 
have been realized, as a large additional crop was 
secured, but in view of the falling market they consider 
that the interests of the Company lie rather in the 
direction of increasing the yield per acre and im- 
proving the manufacture bv judicious outlay and careful 
attention rather than in extending the cultivated area. 
With regard to coffee, the Directors have used their 
utmost endeavours to keep up this product which now 
commands such hich prices, and they are happy to re- 
port that a marked decrease has been observed in its 
enemies, bug and leaf disease. As to Cinchona, 
although the price of bark has lately ruled very low, the 
Directors are led to believe that the large shipments 
which have for some time past come from Ceylon 
and depressed the market, cannot be main- 
tained for a lengthened period, and they anti- 
ciopate that the principal source of supply of 
thia article being thus diminished, the price of bark 
mon show # vood recovery within a corresponding time. 
The crop of sugar from the Oompany’s estates 
during the year was a good one, but the present 
rise in the price of sugar came too | te to affect the 
Nompany’a profits during the year under review. It 
ig hoped, however, that, owing to the small stocks, 
a higher range of prices than usual as to sugar may 
be looked for during the coming season and that 
proportionate results may be attained. The Oom- 
pany’s estates, both in Ceylon and Mauritius, are re- 
ported to be in excelJent condition, and favourable 


accounts have been received from the managers in 
both islands of the prospects of these properties in 
the coming year. 


Tur OrtentaL Bank Estates Company, Lrurrep. 
Baxancr SHEET to 31st Marcu, 1889. 
LIABILITIES, 


Dr. £ oh vile 
Paid-up Capital— 


226,572 Ordy. Shares £1 each fully paid 226,572 0 0 
1,690 ” 3” 39 33 1/ ” eee 84 10 0 
40,902 Pref. yy ey fully paid ... 204,510 0 0 
£431,166 10 0 

43 0/o Mortgage Debentures— 
Payments on Application eos ove 6,475 0 0 

Sundry Creditors— 
Acceptances ono 00 poee) B00 eee 
Accounts Payable oe 99,683 13 0 
Balance (as per Profit and Loss Account) 12 OB. 19} al 
£568,807 2 1 
ASSETS. 

Cr. £ 8. d. 


Cost of Estates, Claims, Shares, &c., held by 


the Company as per last account ay 410/011 A 8 
Since purchased ... £24,868 3 8 
Less Sales and amount written 
off Machinery and Buildings 3,806 3 11 
21,061 19 9 
431,973 1 5 
Stock of Sugars in hand Ar 18,495 15 8 
Stock of Tea, Cinchona, Cocoa, Coffee and 
Cardamoms in hand aoe san TOAOZOL ge 10, 
Office Furniture, Stationery and Stores 2205125 19 
Sundry Accounts receivable “65 5 77,181. 5 5 
Suspense Account (Stamps on Share Warrants)— 
Balance brought forward ... £4,000 0 0 
Less written off Py KO) ty) 
—— 3,000 0 0O 
Cash In hand 11,906 19 10 
£568,807. 2 1 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT TO 31ST MARCH, 1889. 
rie £ 8. 
To Expenditure :— 
Upkeep of Estates and Charges in Ceylon, 
Mauritius aud London (ineluding amount 
written off Suspense account and Allow- 
ance for depreciation ou Machinery and 


Buildings) D9 40 30 89,725 13 10 
Interim Dividend paid in February, 1889 12;321 17 40 
Balance .. Ra 53 ss AD 98119 54 

£115,529 10 9 
Cr. £ s. d. 


By Income :— 
Balance of profit from last account after 


payment of the dividend to DAV. 
Produce in hand estimated to realize net 42,525 2 8 
Proceeds of Produce realized to 31st March, 

1889, and profits arising from Agency 

Business, &c. .. ye a5 72,786 10 8 


£115,529 10 9 


ALEX. WILLIAM CRICHTON, 5 A 
WILLIAM CoTToN ROHDE, } Managing Directors, 
HENRY GREEY, Secretary. 
ANDREW JOHN MACDONALD, ] Directo 
GRANT HEATLY ToD HEATLY, { ESTOEOS 


<> 
THE NEW POSITION OF COCONUT OILS. 


The market for coconut oils has been entirely re- 
versed recently by marine accidents which have pre- 
vented the arrival of expected supplies. The ‘“ Mohur ” 
has been overdue some time and may not come to 
this port from Mauritius until September with her 
250 tons of Oochin oil and 600 tons of Oeylon oil. 
The next vessel to meet with delay on account of 
leakage is the Italian bark “ Fede e Speranza” with 
325 tons of Ceylon oil, and it is uncertain when it 
will come to hand. The early news about the ‘Queen 
of Nations” was more than confirmed by the cable 
reports from London on Monday which state! that 
the vessel had been wrecked on the African enast 
avd that little if any salvage was left. The lest un- 
fortunate event is very important to the trade if 
true, as the vessel contained within a fraction of 800 
tons of Oeylon oil. Still another is added to the 
chapter of accidents by the bark “‘ Star of Ohina’’ 
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ine to be placed on the dock for repairs, while 
mae to Pebmionded with oil at one of the 
Ceylon ports. The next vessels due with Cey- 
lon oil are the “ Marquis of Lorne” with 
700 tons, ‘ Oountees of Aix” having 55 tons 
and the “ Harvard ” with 100 tons and 40 tons Oochin 
oil. A large portion of the stocks afloat has left 
first hands, and part is intended for direct consump- 
tion. The delay of these vessels would embarass the 
trade, as the entire stock of Oeylon oi] in dealers 
hands on spot is closely estimated at 250 tons, the 
remainder in store being held for consumers. The 
amount of Oochin oil on spot is placed at 75 tons, 
and the only supplies afloat are the 40 tons on the 
“Farvard ” which were sold last week in two lots 
at an advanced price. Additional stock is expected to 
arrive in September if no unforseen circumstance hap- 
ens to prevent. 
, The totter statistical position of both articles caused 
renewed interest to be manifested in the market dur- 
ing the pastfew days, i t 
Hee mnited aggregating 150 tons of Cochin oil on 
spot at six cents and a fraction above; also 40 tons 
afloat at six and a quarter cents, and 200 tons Cey- 
lon oil in store at five and three-eighths to one-half 
cents. The improvement has every appearance of 
stability during the summer months atleast. Cuban 
oil continues to have asmall outlet at five and a quar- 
ter cents, but it is not considered an element in the 
market on account of limited available supplies.— 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, June 12th. 


—_____—__ 
STEAM BOILERS AND PLANTERS. | 
If planters would pay as much attention to the in- 
terior of their boilers as they do their own insides, they 
would save time, fuel, money and wear and tear of 
boiler plates. In order to assist them in doing so, Mr. 
Bertie Short has established an agency for the Most 
Perfect Boiler Tn-rusts'ior Prev) tive that has ever 
been discovered, viz., ‘The Downie Eucalyptus fluid. 
Tt is the only thing that will successfully remove all 
scale from steam boilers, prevent its formation, and at 
the same time preserve the iron entirely from pitting 
and corrosion. It is purely vegetable and will not 
cause foaming and priming, but will tend to prevent it 
in water containing alkalies. It will extend the du- 
ration of boilers 150 per cent, and effect a greatsaving 
in fuel, as scale is a non-conductor of heat. No matter 
to what extent old scale exists it undermines and loosens 
it, thus saving the necessity for all chipping and ham- 
mering inside boilers. Objection might be urged to 
its use in steam boiling indigo, but it does not im- 
pregnate the steam and is in fact used in washing 
bottles for aerated waters and beer. It is in general 
use in the American Navy and the Pacific Ooast 
Steamship and numerous other companies. Thousands 
of testimonials testify to its efficacy, but perhaps the 
one which will have most weight with planters in 
these districts isthe following from Mr. J. OUrofts, 
when he was Ohief-Engineer of the United States 
man-of-war “Newport.” ‘A little over two years ago 
T began using the scale preventive and remover. The 
scale was slowly removed and for two years there 
has never been a scaling hammer in the boilers, and 
no repairing of any sort has been necessary. The boilers 
are entirely clean and free from scale and rust. _The 
preparation has entirely prevented rusting and pitting.” 
All orders for this invaluable specific should be sent 
at once to the hub of Bengal—Jainpore, Tirhoot. Bertie 
drank a pint of it himself and in one act it drove 
all the gout out of his system.—Jndian Planters’ 
Gazette, July 2nd. 


——EE 
HOW TO GROW COTTON SUCCES*‘FULLY ; 


AND THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
NEW MILLS. 


We are indebted to a Kelebokka planter for 
permission to republish information which he has 


received from one of the first authorities on 
cotton in Manchoster. This firm writes as 
follows :— 


“Tho introduction of Sea Island seed and the seed 


other superior growths into Egypt, the West 


| Indies, the 


and some unusual transace. 


ordinary cotton fields of America, 
Australia, and various other places has ended in 
much disappointment owing to the rapid deterio- 
ration in the quality of the cotton. The 1st year’s 
growth is of good quality, small in quantity; the 2nd 
year’s much worse, but more in quantity ; the 3rd 
and succeeding years inferior, almost trash, so that 
planters have abandoned the attempt, except in 
Fiji where the cotton keeps of fine quality but 
small in quantity. 

“The rapid falling-off in the quality of cotton is 
through the process of cross-fertilisation with the 
native cotton caused by bees and other insects. 

“The only way to grow cotton successfully on 
places where the plant is indigenous is to take 
the seed from the best pods longest-stapled year 
after year until you get a greatly improved growth. 
This plan has been most successfully carried out in 
America votably by Mr. Peel and Mr. Allen, the 
best of whose growths are worth 11d to 2d over the 
price of middling American. The same system has 
also been suecessfully carried out in Beypt by 
Mr. Ralli, who now gets quite fancy prices 
for his cotton. The cotton must be ginned in 
Ceylon, and I would recommend your sending out 
the hand gins made by Platts of Oldham. as thev 
do not injure the seed which is worth about £7 
per ton; for crushing. Cotton sells better in Liver- 
pool than London.” 

Our planting correspondent adds :— 

“The defects in cotton to be avoided are :—hbroken 
fibre from bad ginning ; loss of strength from damp; 
discoloration from dirt, sand, moisture, broken 
geeds, etc.” 

We are glad to learn that the Cotton Weaving 
and Spinning Company are getting out two of 
Platt’s hand gins, As to the seed used for the 
new—or revival of an old—enterprise in Ceylon, 
we learn that the Company have now distributed 
from 6,000 to 7,000 Ib. of the best kinds in differ- 
ent districts, equivalent —even at'21b. an acre—to over 
3,000 acres in cultivation of cotton! Not bad this 
for a beginning. Nevertheless, the Company are not 
going to depend on 2» local supply of cotton to 
begin with. The Secretaries, we understand, have 
arranged to get their supply from Tuticorin for 
the first few months—counting on full response in 
local crops from the beginning of 1890. It must be 
remembered that when once the Mills are started 
—as the energetic Manager hopes they may before 
many weeks pass away now—there must be no 
stoppage even for a day, if possible. We have 
heard the loss from a day’s stoppage of the 
engines and machinery put at £100. Certainly, 
a sufficient supply of raw material as of firewood 
(now advertized for) and other requisites must 
be laid up in stock. 

A correspondent the other day stated in our 
columns that “ cotton seed’? was hard to get and 
time was being lost in consequence; but on inquiry 
we learn that although so much has_ been dis- 
tributed. the seed lately advertized by the Com- 
pany’s Secretaries is by no means exhausted, 


so that our correspondent can have as much as 
he requires on application. 


> 
TEA IN DARJEELING. 

We are having almost continuous rain here with 
cold nights for the-time of year. Not by any means 
the kind of weather suitable for tea. During the last 
few days sunshine even for a few minutes may be 
very well expressed by the algebraic sign, “and 
the natural result is that withering the leaf brought 
into the tea factories is a very slow process indeed, 
and the quality of the tea made is inferior as a 
general rulo so far as strength in cup goes. So, I 
think, taken altogether, my forecast of the tea season 
has not been very far strayin awy respect, The rain- 
fall up to the 27th had been 39:15 inches, and dur- 
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ing the week to that date 10'81 inches. AsTI write 
—the morning of the 28th—the rain ig coming down 
steadily, just ag it had been doingall nightand nearly 
the whole of yesterday. I have not the means by 
me of comparing this with last year, but I can make 
a pretty accurate guess from memory and can say that 
we have had a good deal more of Jupiter Pluvius’s 
attention this than the corresponding period of last 
year. While on the subject of tea and prices, I may 
say Lam glad to see Springside heading the list. The 
garden is a very oldone and by no means large as 
regards area, but the results bear out the very true 
maxim that constant changes in management are 
a mistake. This garden has been under the same 
control during the last decade or more, and has always 
during that period given a very good return on the 
capital invested: By the way,I saw oneof Davidson’s 
new machines on a garden the other day. It hadoniy 
just been set at work, but the manager expressed 
himself as being exceedingly pleased with the results 
so far. I, of course, and for very obvious reasons. do 
not give the name of the girden; but I was told that 
several more of these machines are on their way to 
this district, and soI will be able to give your readers 
more acurate and more extended results later on than 
I am able to do at present.—Cor., Indian Planters’ 
Gazette, July 2nd. 
——$—$ $< __—_ 


INCREASED ACTIVITY AMONGST DELI 
PLANTERS. 


One of our Deli correspondents writes to inform 
us that some old Deli tobacco planters have lately 
acquired large tracts of land in the district of 
Bila with a view to form a company and to open 
a few estates before the end of the present year. 
“Tt would appear,” says our correspondent, “ that 
the land in Bila is, after all, not so inappro- 
priate for tobacco planting on account of the back- 
water as was the general impression some time 
ago; on the contrary the shore formation in Bila. 
is very different from that of other coast land 
in Deli, where the shores of the great rivers are 
rather high and the land deviates in the interior 
to a lower level than that of the river: In Bila, how- 
ever, the shore lies rather low, butat a distance 
of afew yards the land rises gradually towards 
the interior. There are but few small rivers in Bila, 
The soil generally consists of a layer of dark 
coloured humus with a substratum of clay without 
touching upon sand, as is the case, at-a very 
small depth, in the adjoining districts of Kwaloe 
and Assahan. The locality is easily reached by 
the great rivers, and communication between Bial 
and the outer world is all that can be desired. 
A Government steamer plies regularly every fourteen 
days from Bila to Deli and vice versa, whilst small 
steam launches carry on uninterrupted communi- 
cation with the coast ports. 

“That good tobacco can be produced in Bila 
has already been proved; and as regards the 
prices realized, former Bila planters had every 
reason to be satisfied, especially if it is borne in 
mind that being ‘“ coast’ it had to undergo very 
close inspection and to support all the criticisms of 
the other planters who have an interest in its 
depreciation. 

“The reason why an estate which was opened 
in Bila by a great Deli company had_ to 
be closed, is only known to a very few. The 
real facts are that the district of Bila being out 
of the ordinary circle of operations of the Deli 
company, the Jate planters forgot to take the most 
ordinary means of precaution to secure their crops 
from inundations, and planted almost to the water’s 
edge of the Bila river, which will debord at times ; 
besides this they made the old mistake of opening 
too much land at the beginning and erected ex- 
tensive buildings before they wore certain of a good 


result. Having, as already said, neglected to secure 
their crops against the periodical overflows of the 
Bila river, most of their tobacco was washed away, 
and they were eveniually compelled to close their 
operations on an injunction from head-quarters. 
The deficit was large, but it was simply the conse- 
quence of waste and neglect, 

“Tt is firmly believed that, advantaged by the 
experience their predecessors had to undergo, the 
men at the head of the present undertaking will 
be successful and prove that very good tobacco 
may be grown in Bila at remunerative prices.’”’— 
Straits Independent, July 6th. 


CONTRACTING CINCHONA BARK SUPPLIES, 


The following opinion of an Uva planter, contained 
in a semi-private note, is worthy of being published 
in view of the recent decussion :— 

‘‘T believe in no method that I have ever heard of 
being used to force a market up or down. Being, 
pretty deeply in as regards cinchona, bark nobody 
would more gladly welcome higher prices, but I 
think these should come about from natural causes, 
say a falling cff of supplies, or an increased con- 
sumption, and not from holding back supplies.” 

Soe es 


TEA CULTURE AND PREPARATION. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, 


IL. 

When is it best to prure, and how? I usually 
prune when my trees begin to show indications of 
stopping flushing and when much small banjy 
comes in with the plucked leaf. How one prunes 
must depend upon so many influences: —Altitude, 


jat of tea, quality of sand, exposure, &. As a 
rule at a higher altitude less frequently, good 
jat less. frequently than icferior, good less fre- 


quently than poor land; e:posed loealities too cease 
flushing first. For 24 months I have seen tea 
bushes continue fiushing under favourable circum- 
stances, while in other spots tea has not run well 
for 12 months. Thus I know no general rule for 
pruning any more than for drinking or putting on 
more clothing. 

The foregoing to make intelligible and of service 
would require about a column of print at least 
to put it into practical form, as indeed would 
almost each of ‘ B.”’s 13 questions. Briefly how- 
ever. The system mut always change as fre- 
quently as the conditions. Undoubtedly most tea 
planters are now disposed to work their bushes 
lower than formerly, and I think 4 leaves are more 
usually left when tipping, instead of five or six 
inches of length of stalk. This catches the in- 
ferior, jat bushes which do not flush if left too 
long, a3 would be the case by measurement rather 
than by counting leaves. 

Firing tea will always be a difficulty as long as 
China tea goes into the market. China teas are 


always brisk, consequently want good strong dull 


Indians and Ceylons to give them strength. As 
China shipments fall off, there will be a demand 
for flavour and briskness ; consequently we shall 
hear less of overfired teas. There was a time 
when the London market preferred strong liquor- 
ing teas above allothers ; hard rolling, nay grind- 
ing into strength commanded the best prices ; now 
flavour is chicfly sought, and if strength can be 
got also, so much the better. 

There is not the slght:st doubt in my 
mind that unless the teas fit the market they are 
abused, irrespective of a fair consideration of their 
merit swi generis. 

Those who have a system of making and com- 
mand a fair price, make a mistake in changing 
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this mode of make. Teas of al kinds are undoubt- 
edly required:—lst flavoury, 2nd strong liquoring, 
3rd medium strong and fair liquoring: with every 
character of appearance can all be made, but 
flavour and fair strength are now most sought. 
Everything has to be considered by the planter, 
quantity versus quality for instance, for it takes 
a terrible high price to make less than 150 lb. an 
acre pay an estate proprietor. And again if every 
one tries to make tea identically upon the same 


lines ‘‘character’’ must cease; for ‘‘ character” 
in tea must in a measure be _ individuality. 
It would surely be better each man to find 


out the speciality of his own estate and make 
accordingly, for if he tries to copy others in a 
manner in which his estate cannot respond 
he will be like a dull man trying to be bril- 
liant. Wr By. dus 


III. 
Agrapatana. 

1. June-July very light for young tea in my 
opinion gives best results. More drastic pruning as 
tea gets older. 

2. Begin by leaving 3 or 4 whole leaves on shoot 
according to heightand strength. When secondary 
and tertiary flush comes on, leave a whole or half 
loaf above the bud leaf according to taste; taking 
tip and two or three leaves. 

3. 35 per cent to 40 per cent. 

4, Three-quarter firing, leaving for moisture to 
evaporate a little and then finishing till crisp, has 
given me best teas. Sifting while. firing is not 
practicable with most driers. R: 

TEV, 
Ythanside, Kotagala, 22nd July, 

All the queries are on points which are or should 
be generally known. There is no very great differ- 
ence in the process of tea making, so far as | know, 
all over the country, unless what is caused by local 
conditions, Climate and soil determine the yield, 
care and attention to the work in all its stages 
will do much to secure a good tea. 

Tea making is quiteas simple as wasting an egg, 
no difficulty about the process at all, but, no doubt, 
everything from plucking to packing must be done 
at the right time, andno other. Neglect at any stage is 
fatal to the production of a good article, it spoils so 
soon, will not wait, but must not be hurried !—W. GC. 


Vv. 
4,000 reer ELEVATION. 

In reply to ‘“B.”’s questions on tea culture 
and preparation as to pruning, I am of opi- 
nion that the actual time of year in which it 
is done is of little consequence, as any field of 
fair jat will continue to flush for over a year after 
it has received an application of the knife and 
80 is certain to drop in for its share of good flush- 
ing weather. I believe the best way to prune is 
to keep on nearly all the year round a small gang 
of trained pruners: by this one is saved from 
those big rushes of leaf which must come on if 
a large acreage is pruned down at once. The 
work is done much better and more economically 
by this mode of work, as each man knows what. 
is expected of him, which cannot always be said 
when a large gang is turned out to knife the bushes. 

Plucking.—Vhe first few rounds after pruning 
should be plucked at least 6 inches above the 
pruning level. When the 2nd flushes have started 
and have grown to 5 leaves, 2) leaves may be 
taken, leaving the same number on the bush. 

Withering.—About 35 per cent should be lost in 
Withering so as to get the leaf into proper order, 

Firing.—-I fire by means of Siroccos at a tempera- 


centre of the bush above the cut. 
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ture of 230 deg. and do not sift during firing. 
The leaf is nos kept on the drier until quite 
crisp but is put in the small bin in a slightly 
moist condition and will be found quite dry and 
crisp ina few hours’ time, and I have never had any 
complaints of the tea not keeping well. OB: 


VI. 

Your correspondent “A. T.” hits the truth 
with exactness in his opening sentence: ‘So 
varied are the conditions,’ &c.; for as everything 
depends upon jat, elevation, soil and exposure, it 
is impossible to lay down hard written laws ; 
besides, are they not already down in hand- 
books or in the living handbooks next door 
to one, whom, and whose handiwork, it is of 
much more practical benefit to consult than 
pen-and-ink rules and—theories. Still, if “ B.” ig 
not one of those who believe that ‘ tea makes 
itself and is not made” and would like some 
answers to his questions, here is my experience 
though it professes no competence. 

Kstate in Dimbula, 4,000 to 4,500. 

Pruninc.—Prune when the bushes require it, 
low jat say every 18 months, good jat every 22, 
or 24, but avoid pruning in June and July. Cut 
as usual 3 figures above the last, cut to a level, 
but never mind the level at the edges, should 
‘* grow’s feet ’’ interfere with its pretty correctness. 
Below the level cut off all branches that are 
too thin to produce healthy shoots, but don’t touch 
a healthy branch save to cut it back if it drops. 

Puuckine.—I always leave the first leaf and 3 
leaves on those primary shoots that rise from the 
The others may 
require more or less to bring the whole surface to 
alevel. On secondary shoots and succeeding ones 1 
leaf, varying this with 3 leaf as the bush gets older. 
In windblown places doubtless 2 leaves at the: 
start would be sufficient. 

Wiruerine.—I find that on an average 100 lb.. 
green gives 65 1b. withered leaf, I believe the correct 
way is to wither as long as possible, without the 
leaf getting hard or stale. ; 

Firine.—The non-keeping of Ceylon tea is due I: 
believe to underfermenting, and to the too quick 
action of our firing machines. I think 220° Fahr.. 
is the best degree, if one has machinery enough. 
Crisp, yet not too crisp, should the tea be alter 
firing. I have never tried sifting during firing. 


0 


B, 
THA YIELD ON OLD COFFEE LAND. 
4,000 rEET ELEVATION. 

In answer to ‘‘ W.’’’s letter. 

The average age of tea from which first pluck- 
ings have been taken would be about two years. 

i should put down the average yield per acre to 
be as follows :— 


2to3 years old tea 1251b. made tea 
3to4 ,, a 200 Ib. mp 
4to5  ,, 3 250 Ib. Ap 
5to6 ,, 5 275 Ib, 3 
Cltondanrss es 3800 lb. 5 
760; 8% 5, 325 lb. 9 


Many individual estates will show a much better 
return than the above, but with medium plucking 
I do not think it would be safe to count on a 
greater average yield from any district of about 
this elevation, 

Tea is generally at its 
years old. 


best when about eight 
T. RB. 
C. 
Old coffee land is an ambiguous term, Some 
is wasted and worn; some fresh and good, 
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Mine is 58 acres coffee land planted in 1871-74, 


and 4 acres cinchona land planted in 1881. Total 
62 acres; elevation 4,400 to 5,000. Tea planted May- 
August 1884 :— 


Crop July 1885 to July 1886 . 4,820 Ib. leaf. 


i. BBG hea ASR Tame TROBE) me 
vk 1687, eee SOS meen O0059) mre 
ay 1888 Cs, 1889 =. .59,324 5 
This last pruned at a wrong season. (Q), 10, 
D. 


July 25th, 1889. 

Sir,—In answer to your corresponcent’s question 
as to what is the yearly percentage of increase 
of made tea per acre planted on old coffee land, 
I herewith send you an account from this estate. 

There is no doubt about tea paying on old coffee 
land which gives a yield of 371 lb. per acre at the 
age of from 5-6 years, and this with medium plucking; 
when in full bearing this estate should give an 
average of 200 lb. per acre. 


Table showing acreage, age, made lb. tea per acre, 
and yearly percentage of Increase per acre :— 


Made Tea Percentage of 

Acres. Age. per Acre. Increase. 

214 4-5 177 = 

oe 5-6 372 110 per cent. 
1753 3-4 96 — 

i 4-5 1793 ea 

MapunxeLe Disrricr (about 4,000 feet). 
p> 


GEMMING IN CEYLON. 


Further interesting information on this subject 
will be found in our columns on the present 
occasion; and at length we are able to announce 
an approach to business in the direction we have 
so long desired to see. A Syndicate of Huropean 
gentlemen is said to have taken over from a 
well-known native proprietor in the Gem districts 
some thousands of acres of land with a view to 
form a Ceylon Gemming Company ; and we have 
seen a draft prospectus headed the “ Rakwana 
Gemming Company” showing that there are two 
‘‘Richmonds in the field.” We do not see why 
there should not be half-a-dozen; for certain 
we are that Oeylon offers a better field for British 
capitalists than Burma does at the present 
stage, and yet here is how the Pioneer relates the 
rush after shares in the Burma Company :— 

The faith of the public in the Burma Ruby Mines 
may be judged from a statement made by Sir Lepel 
Griffin at the general meeting of the Company, to the 
effect that within a few hours of the issue of 200,000 
shares there were applications for 2,762,000. On the 
other hand Dr. Noetling of the Geological Survey ina 
letter elsewhere incidentally remarks that he would 
far rather have shares in Burma Oil Mines than in 
Burma Rubies. j 

It is not simply in respect of precious stones 
that Ceylon presents a good field for the invest- 
ment of British capital of this time of day; but 
we can also point to our valuable mineral 
« plumbago ” hitherto mined for solely by natives 
under very great disadvantages. Several of the 
plumbago pit owners have lately, however (through 
the aid of our enterprising local Iron and Hn. 
gineering House, Messrs. John Walker & Co.), been 
able to apply pumping and other machinery, and 
a great improvement may henceforward be expected 


in the working. Still this exemplifies the pri- 
mitive style of mining in Ceylon, plumbago 
haying been an important article of export 


for fully 40 years back, while only now to any 
great extent is the aid of Huropean — machinery 
called in. In the caso of our Gem-pits and the 
searching for precious stones generally, the ar- 


rangements are still of the most primitive 
character. We wish a full measure of success to 
the enterprising gcntlemen who are promoting 
the first two Companies likely to occupy the field. 
—_-——___ —___——_- 

Tea at 5s. PER LB.—There is a retailer in 
London who sells tea at 5s. the pound. But then it is 

“The perfection of tea. In the present rage for 
cheap tea 16 may seem extravagant to pay 5s. per 
pound, although at this price it only costs 5-8ths of 
one penny per cup, including milk and sugar, The 
Standard of the 10th of September states that, at 
Uji, in Japan, some teas are valued at 60s a pound. 
Oonnoisseurs in tea should try a sample half-pouad 
of Hands’ Afternoon Tea, free by post on receipt of 
Postal Order or stamps for two shillings and sixpence,” 

A GARDENER’s IpEA8s OF COLOMBo VEGETALION,— 
By the 8.8. “ Orient ” which left our harbour this 
morning there was Mr. James MacRae proceeding by 
heras head gardener to His Excellency the Governor of 
Adelaide, South Australia. Mr. MacRae, who hails from 
West Prince’s Street, Glasgow, was selected amongst 
a host of applicants to fill up the post, he having 
served for upwards of ten years in the capacity of 
gardener under a rich banker in Wall Street, New 
York ; subsequently being employed by Messrs. J. & G. 
Thomson, the renowned shipbuilders. During his stay 
in Colombo, he spent the whole of yesterday in 
visiting Victoria Park, the Oinnamon Gardens, the 
Fort gardens and all places of interest where a plant 
or tree was to be found. “Scottie” was very much 
struck with the beauty of our vegetation, and said 
that when his present engagement terminated he 
wished to settle for some timein the hill countryo f 
Ceylon.— Cor. 

British Norra Borneo.—Sandakan, 13th June 
1889.—Preparations are in progress for the open- 


ing of a number of tobacco estates, amongst 
them three more on the CKinabatangan and 
one on the Labuk River. Crop prospects con- 


tinue good and the general health of labourers 
considering that so much new forest has been 
felled and virgin soil disturbed, is very satis- 
factory. Accounts from some of the estates, 
however, especially where the managers are far 
away from direct control, are to the effect that 
considerable troubles is being caused with their 
labour force, and on the West Coast the labourers 
have even absconded in gangs of over a hundred, 
which, at $50 foreach labourer, is a heavy loss of 
money, in addition to the loss of their seryices.— 
Correspondent to Hongkong Telegraph. 

Tea PLANTING AND Croppinc.—It is a recog- 
nised fact that the tea flush in the districts 
exposed to the South-West monsoon in Ceylon will 
always be a poor one, during June, July and August 
—months when there is generally a good market, 
This good market may be partly due to the less 
quantity of tea thus coming forward, and also 
undoubtedly to the better quality of the tea (in 
consequence of less quantity?). Now, is there not 
in this fact of a short supply from the bulk of 
Ceylon tea districts during, say July and August 
especially, encouragement to the tea planters in 
North-Hast districts, such as Maturata and Uva 
generally? True, these are dry months on the 
Eastern side of the mouniain ranges; but in Uva 
there is generally enough of dew to keep the tea 
bush fit for cropping.—We learn that during the 
present planting season in South-West districts, 
planters in many cases with clearings under two 
years, have been busy pulling out inferior jAt 
plants and supplying with a better quality. This 
practice of using only first-class plants is likely 
to be more and more followed in the future: for 
Ceylon planters haye come to understand that 50 
acres with a really good jat are better worth haying 
than 100 acres with poor tea, 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE THA TREE, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE MEDICAL 
QUALITIES OF TEA, AND ON THE 
HEFECTS OF TEHA-DRINKING, 


A New Edition. 
By JoHN Coaxtry Lertsom, m, p., Lonpon, 1799. 


Advertisement. 


In the year 1769 was printed an inaugural dis- 
sertation, intituled ‘OgssERVATIONES AD VIRES THEA 
PERTINENTES.’ In the year 1772 was published 
‘Tue Naturan History or THE Tea TREE WITH 
OBSERVATIONS, &c., which not only contained a 
translation of the Thesis, but likewise the natural his- 
tory of this vegetable, and which having been long out 
of print, it was thought a second edition would be 
favorably received by the public. In Sir George 
Staunton’s Embassy to China, lately published, there 
are some remarks on Tea, which are occasionally referred 
to in the present edition; and they are referred to 
with the satisfaction of confirming the relation first 
offered to the public in 1772. As the preface inserted 
at that time affords some hints respecting the in- 
troduction of the Tea-tree into Europe, it is prefixed 
to the present edition. 

PREFACE To THE First Eprrion, 1772.—The subject 
of the following Essay being now in general use among 
the inhabitants of this Kingdom, as well as in many 
other parts of Europe, and constituting a large part of 
our commerce, it cannot but afford pleasure to the 
curious to possess the history of a shrub, with the leaves 
of which they are so well acquainted. Many treatises 
have been published on the uses and effects of tea: a 
few writers have likewise given some circumstances 
relative to its natural history and preparation, the 
indefatigable Kempfer particularly; but these circum- 
' Stances lie so dispersed, and the accounts which have 
been given of the virtues and efficacy of tea are in 
general so contradictory and void of true medical obser- 
vation, that it still seemed no improper subject fora 
candid discussion. The reader may at least have the 
satisfaction of seeing, in a narrow compass, the prin- 
cipal opinions relative to this subject. Within these 
three or four years we have been successful enough to 
introduce into this Kingdom a few genuine tea plints. 
There was formerly, I am told, a very large one in 
England, the property of an East India captain, who 
kept it some years, and refused to part with either 
cuttings or layers. This died, and there was not 
another left in the Kingdom. A large plant was not 
long since in the possession of the great Linnzus, 
but, I am informed, it is now dead. I know several 
gentlemen, who have spared neither pains nor expence 
to procure this evergreen from Ohina; but their best 
endeavours have, in general, proved unsucessful. For, 
though many strong and good plants were shipped at 
Oanton, and all possible care taken of them during the 
voyage, yet they soon grew sickly, and but one, till of 
late, survived the passage to England. The largest 
Tea-plant in this Kingdom is, I believe, at Kew: it was 
presented to that royal seminary by John Ellis, Esq., 
who raised it from the seed. But the plant at Sion 
House, belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, is 
the first that ever flowered in Europe: and an elegant 
drawing has been taken from it inthat state, with its 
botanical description. The engraver has done justice to 
his original drawing, which is now in the possession of 
that great promoter of natural history, Dr. Fothergill, 
to whom I have been indebted for many dried specimens 
and flowers of the tea-tree from China. If the reader 
compare this plate with the following description, he 
will have as clear an idea of this exotic shrub as can 
at present be exhibited, A few young tea plants have 
lately been introduced into some of the most curious 
botanic gardens‘about London: hence it seems probable 
that this very distinguished vegetable will become a 
denizen of England, and such of her Golonies as may be 
deemed most favourable to its propagation. 

In regard to the effects of tea on the human consti- 
tution, one might have imagined that long and general 
use would have furnished so many indisputable proofs 
of its man and bad properties, that nothing could be 
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easier than to determine these with precision: yet 
so difficult a thing is it to establish physical certainty 
in regard to the operation of food or medicines on the 
human body, that our knowledge in general, even’ with 
respect to this article, is very imperfect. Nevertheless 
I have endeavoured to avail myself of what has-been 
written on this subject by my predecessors with the 
appearance of reason, as wellas of the conversation of 
learned and ingenious men now living, together with 
such experiments and observations as have occurred to 
me,so as to furnish the means of a more extensive 
knowledge of the subject, 


With respect to the present edition, subsequent in- 
formation has enabled me to enlarge it with some im- 
portant additions. Since the period of the original 
publication, the tea-tree has been introduced into many 
of our gardens, and afforded the means of ascertaining 
its botanical characters. I have at the same time the 
pleasure to observe, that the first edition has received 
the approbation of some of the most distinguished 
botanists, Linnzeus, as well as Haller, as soon as they 
had perused it, conveyed to me their approbation in 
the kindest manner: Murray ani Oullen, and recently 
Schreber, have made frequent references to its authorities. 
If these distinguished characters have approved the 
former, I am encouraged to hope that the present 
edition will not be less favourably received by the public. 


Contents. 
Part I—Tur Natura History or ton TEA TREE. 


Section I. Olass and Order. 
II. Synonyms. 
III. Authors upon Tea. 
IV. Origin of Tea, 
VY. Soil and Oulture. 
VI. Gathering the Leaves. 
. Method of Ouring or Preparing Tea. 
. Varieties of Tea. 
IX. Drinking of Tea, 
X. Succedanea. 
XI. Preserving the Seeds for Vegetation. 


Part I11.—Tae Mepicat History or Twa. 


Notrs.—Among several hundred specimens of dried 
Tea flowers that I have examined, scarcely one in twenty 
was perfect. Some had three petals only, some nine, 
and others the several intermediate numbers. The 
greatest number consisted of six large petals, and 
externally three lesser ones of the sameform. But 
the flowers which blossomed on the tea-plant belonging 
to the Duke of Northumberland, from which this de- 
scription is taken, consisted in general of six petals. One 
of the flowers indeed appeared to have eight petals: 
however, the number in the flowers in most plants vary 
considerably, which may account for the mistake of Dr. 
Hill, and Professor Linnzus (who described this plant 
on Dr. Hill’s authority) who make the green and bohea 
tea two distinct species, giving nine petals to the 
former, and six to the latter. 

In a flower I received from that accurate naturalist, 
J. Ellis, r. r. s. &c., I counted upwards of 280 filaments ; 
and in another I had from Dr. Fothergill, there appeared 
to be nearly the same number. 

Authors differ widely respecting the size of this tree. 
Te Compte says, it grows of various sizes from two feet 
to two bundred, aud sometimes so thick that two men 
can scarcely grasp the trunk in their arms: though he 
afterwards observes, that the tea-trees he saw in the 
province of Fokien did not exceed five or six feet in 
height, (Journey through the Empire of China. London, 
1697. 8vo. p. 228.) Du Halde quotes a Chinese author 
who describes the height of different tea-trees from 
one to thirty feet. But Kempfer, who is chiefly to be 
depended upon, confines the full growth to about a man’s 
height. Probably this may be a just medium; for 
Osbeck says that he saw tea-shrubs in flower-pots not 
above an ell high. 

Whether the word Tra is borrowed from. the 
Japanese 7sjaa, or the Ohinese 7’heh is not of much im- 
portance. By this name with very little difference in 
pronunciation the plant here treated of is well known 
ia most parts of the world, 
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There is only one species of this plant; the difference 
of green and bohea tea depending upon the nature of 
the soil, the culture, and the manner of drying the leaves. 
It has even been observed that a green tea-tree planted 
in the bohea country will produce bohea Tea and so 
the contrary. Ihave examined several hundred flowers 
both from the bohea and green tea countries, and their 
botanical characters have always appeared uniform. 
See Directions for bringing over seeds and plants, by 
Jobn Ellis, Esq. Sir George Staunton’s Embassy, Vol. 
II. p. 464, says, “‘ Every information received concerning 
the tea-plant concurred in affirming that its qualities 
depended upon the soil in which it grew and the age at 
which the leaves were plucked off the tree, as well as 
upon the management of them afterwards, 

{Here follows the list of ‘Authors upon Tea,’ and 
in a note to one of them, “ Translation in English of 
Giovanni Botaro, an eniment Italian author. Printed 
in 1590” Lettsom says] “The writer observes that 
the Chinese have also a herb out of whichthey press a 
delicate juice which serves them for a drink instead of 
wine: it also preserves their health and frees them 
from all those evils ‘that the immoderate use of wine 
doth breed unto us.’ By the use the modern Chinese make 
of tea (who are a sober people) it can be nothing else.” 

Secrion [V.—ORIGIN oF THA, 

As Ohina and Japan are the only two countries 
known to us where the Tea Shrub is cultivated for 
use, we may reasonably conclude that it is indigenous 
to one of them if not to both. What motive first led 
the natives to use an infusion of tea in the present 
manner is uncertain: but probably in order to correct 
the water which is said to be brackish and ill-tasted in 
many parts of those countries. Of the good effects of 
tea in such cases we have a remarkable proof in Kalm’s 
journey through N. America, which his translator 
gives us in the following words :—‘‘Tea is differently 
esteemed by different people, and I think we would be 
as well and our purses much better if we were without 
tea and coffee. However,I must be impartial, and 
mention in praise of tea that if it be useful it must 
certainly be so in summer on such journies as mine 
through a desert country where one cannot carry wine 
or ether liquors, and where the water is generally unfit 
for use, as being full of insects, In such cases. it is 
very pleasant when boiled, and tea is drunk with it: 
and I cannot.sufficiently describe the fine taste it bas in 
such circumstances. It relieves a weary traveller more 
than can be imagined as I have myself experienced, 
together with a great many others who have travelled 
through the desert forests of America: on such journies 
it is found to be almost as necessary as victuals.” 

About the year 1600 Texeira, a Spaniard, saw the dried 
tea leaves in Malacca, where he wasinformed that the 
Chinese prepared a drink from this vegetable: andin 
1633 Olearius found this practice prevalent among the 
Persians, who procured the plant under the name of Cha 
orchia, from Ohina by means of the Usbeck Tartars. In 
1639 Starkaw the Russian Ambassador at the court 
of the Mogul, Ohan Altyn, partook of the infusion of 
tea; and at his departure was offered a quantity of it 
asa present for the Ozar Michael Romanof, which the 
Ambassador refused as being an article for which he had 
no use, 

This article was first introduced into Europe by the 
Dutch East Indian Company very early in the last 
century; and a quantity of it was brought over from 
Holland about the year 1666 * by Lord Arlington and 


% Harway’s Journal of Hight Days’ Journey, vol ii. 
p. 21. The same author observes that tea sold at this 
time for sixty shillings a pound. Anderson in his 
* Onronological Deduction of Oommerce’ remarks that 
the first European author that mentions tea wrote 
in the year 1590. However, by the preceding catalogue 
it will appear that this subject had been considered 
much earlier. In enaudot’s anciennes Relations, 
Paris, 1718, p. 31, mention is mude of two Ara- 
bian travellers who visited China about the year 
850, and related that the inhabitants of that empire 
had a medicinal beverage named chah or sah, 
which was prepared by pouring boiling water on the 
dried leaves of a certain herb, which infusion was 
eckoned an efficacious remedy in various diseases. 


Lord Offory. In consequence of this tea soon became 
known amongst people of fashion, and its use by degrees 
since that period has become general. 

_ It is however certain that before this time drink- 
Ing tea, even in public coffee-houses, was not uncom- 
mon; for in 1660 a duty of four-pence per gallon was 
laid on the liquor made and sold in all coffee-houses. * 

So early as 1678 Oornelius Bontekoe, a Dutch physi- 
cian, published a treatise in his own language on tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. In this he sliows himself avery 
zealous advocate for tea, and denies the possibility of 
its injuring the stomach although taken to the greatest 
excess as far as one or two hundred cups in a day (!). 
To what motive we are to impute the partiality of Dr. 
Bontekoe is uncertain at this period; but as he was 
first physician to the Elector of Brandenburg, and prob- 
ably of considerable eminence and character, his eu- 
logium might tend greatly to promote its use; however, 
we find its importation and comsumption were daily 
augmented ; and before the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury it became generally known among the common 
people in England. 

It is foreign to my subject, orit would perhaps afford 
to a speculative mind no inconsiderable satisfaction to 
trace the consumption from its first entrance at the 
Oustom-house to the present amazing imports, At this 
time upwards of twenty-three millions of pounds are 
annually allowed for home consumption; and the Hast 
India Company have generally in their warehouses a 
supply at least for one year. 

It is probable that the Dutch as they traded consi- 
derably to Jupan about the time tea was introduced into 
Europe first brought this article from thence. But now 
China is the general mart, and the province Fokien, 
or Fo-chen, the principal country that supplies both 
the Empire and Europe with this commodity. 

Section V.—Soin anp OULTURE. 

To the ingenious Kzmpfer we are principally indebted 
for any accurate information respecting the culture of 
the tea-tree; and as his account was composed during 
his residence at Japan, greater creJit is certainly due 
to it. We shall give what he says upon this subject, 
and then state the accounts we have been able to 
collect of the Ohinese method. Kmpfer tells us that 
no particular gardens or fields are allotted for this plant, 
but that it is cultivated round the borders of rice 
and cornfields without any regard to the soil. Any 
number of the seeds, as they ave contained in their 
seed vessels, not usually less than six, or exceeding twelve 
or fifteen, are promiscuously put into one hole, made 
four or five inches deep in the ground at certain dis- 
tances from each other. The seeds contain a large 
proportion of oil which is soon liable to turn rancid; 
hence scarce a fifth part of them germinate, and 
this makes it necessary to plant so many together. 
Theseeds vegetate without auy other care, but the 
more industries annually remove the weeds and man- 
ure the land. The leaves which succeed are not fit to 
be plucked before the third year’s growth, at which 
period they are plentiful, and in their prime. In about 
seven years the shrub rises to a man’s height; but as 
it then bears few leaves, and grows slowly, itis cut 
down tothe stem which occasions such an exuberance 
of fresh shoots and leaves the succeeding summer as 
abundantly compensates the owners for their former 
loss and trouble. Some defer cutting them till they 


are of ten years’ growth. So far as can be gathered - 


from authors and travellers of credit, this shrub is 
cultivated and prepared in Ohina ina similar manner 
to what is practised in Japan; but as the Ohinese 
export considerable quantities of tea, they plant whole 


fields with it to supply foreign markets as well as for 


home consumption. 


* By an act made this year the duties of Excise o@ 
malt liquor, cyder, perry, mead, spirits, or strong waters, 
coffee, tea, sherbet, and chocolate were settled on 
the King during his life. Thenit was that coffee, tea, 
and chocolate were first mentioned in the Statute-book. 
In May 1784 an Act was passed, called the Commuta- 
tion Act, “ for repealing the several duties on tea, and 
granting to his Majesty other duties in lieu thereof; 
and also several duties on inhabited houses,” 
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The tea tree delights particularly in valleys, or on the 
declivities of hills, and upon the banks of rivers, where 
it enjoys a southern exposuie to the sun, though it 
endures considerable variations of heat and cold as it 
flourishes in the northern clime of Pekin, as well as 
about Canton, * the former of which is in the same 
latitude as Rome; and from meteorological observations 
it appears that the degree,of cold about Pekin is as 
severe in winter as in some of the northern parts of 
Burope. 


SEcTION VI.—GATHERING THE LEAVES 


At the proper seasons for gathering the tea leaves, 
labourers are hired who are very quick in plucking them, 
being accustomed to follow this employment as a means 
of their livelihood. They do not pluck them by handfuls, 
but carefully one by one; and tedious as this may appear, 
each person is able to collect from four to ten or 
fifteen pounds in one day. The different periods in 
which the leaves areusually gathered are particularly 
described by Keempfer. 

I. The first commences at the middle of the last moon 
immediately preceding the vernal equinox, which is the 
first month of the Japanese year, and falls about the 
latter end of ovr February or beginning of March. 
The leaves collected at this time are called Ficki Tsjaa, 
or powdered tea, because they are pulverised and 
sipped in hot water. These tender young leaves are 
buta few days old when they are plucked ; and because 
of their scarcity and price are disposed of to princes 
and rich people only; and hence this kind is called 
Imperial Tea. A similar sort is also called Udsi Tsjaa 
and Packe Sacki Tsjaa from the particular places where 


it grows. The peculiar care and nicety observed in 
gathering the tea leaves in these places deserve 
to be noticed here, and we shall therefore give 


some account of oneof them. Udsi is asmall Japanese 
town bordering on the sea and not far distant 
from the city of Miaco. In the district of this little 
town is a pleasant mountain of the same name, 
which is thought to possess the most favorable soil and 
climate for the culture of tea, on which account it is 
enclosed with hedges, and likewise surrounded with 
abroad ditch for farther security. The treesare planted 
upon this mountain in such a manner as to form 
regular rows with intervening walks. Persons are ap- 
pointed to superintend the place and perserve the 
leaves from injury or dirt. The labourers who are to 
gather them for some weeks before they begin to 
abstain from every kind of grass food or whatever might 
endanger communcating any ill-flavour to the leaves; 
they pluck them also with the same delicacy having on 
a thin pair of gloves. [The same cautions are not 
observed previous to collecting other sorts of tea.] 
This sort of Imperial or bloom tea is afterwards pre- 
pared, and then escorted by the chief surveyor of the 
works of this mountain, with a strong guard and a 
numerous retinue tothe Emperor’s court for the use 
of the Imperial family. 

II, The second gathering is made in the second 
Japanese monthabout the latter end of March or 
beginning of April. Some of the leaves at this period 
arecome to perfection, others not arrived at their 
full growth; both, however, are promiscuously gathered, 
and are afterwards sorted into different classes, accord- 
ing to their age, size,and quality; the youngest parti- 
cularly are carefully separated, and are often sold 
for the first gatheriog or Imperial tea. The tea col- 
jected at this time is called Tootijaa, or Ohinese Tea, 


* The best tea grows in a mild temperate climate ; 
the country about Nankin producing better tea than 
either Pekin or Oanton, between which places it is 


situated. It has been asserted that no tea plants have: 


yet died in England through excess of cold, but the 
contrary L know has happeued. The plant in the 
Princess Dowager’s garden at Kew flourished under 
glass windows with the natural heat of the sun, as now 
do those at Mile End in the possession of the intelligent 
botanist, J. Gordon. The tea plant belonging to Dr. 
Fothorgill thrives in his garden at Upton exposed to the 
open air, and the plant introduced into the Botanic 
_@arden at Chelsea had one leaf which measured five 
jnehes and a quarter in length. 


because it igs infused and drank after the Ohinese 
‘tanner. It is divided by the tea dealers and merchants 
into four kinds, distinguished by as many names, 

III. The third and last gathering is made in the 
third Japanese month which falls about our June, 
when the leaves are very plentiful and full-grown, 
This kind of Tea, called Ban Tsjaa, is the coarsest, 
and is chiefly drunk by the lower class of people, Some 
| confine themselves to two gatherings in the year, their 
first and second answering the preceding second and 
third. Others have only one general gathering,* 
| which they make also at the same time with the pre- 
| ceding third or last gathering; however, the leaves 
| collected at each time are respectively separated into 
| different sortments. The Ohinese collect the tea at cer- 
| tain seasons, but whether thesame as in Japan, we 
| are not so well informed; most probably, however, the 
| tea harvest is nearly at the same periods, as the natives 
have frequent intercourse, and their commercial cons 
cerns with each other are very extensive, 


Section VII.—Meruop oF CURING OR PREPARING 
TEA IN JAPAN. 


Public buildings, or drying-houses, are erected for 
enring tea, and so regulated that every person, who 
either has not suitable conveniences, or wants the 
requisite skill may bring his leaves at any time tobe 
dried. These buildings contain from five to ten or 
twenty small. furnaces about three feet high, each hav- 
ing at the top a large flatiron pan, either high, square, 
or round, bent up a little on that side which is over 
the mouth of the furance, which atonce secures the 
operator from the heat of the furnace, and prevents 
the leaves from falling off. [Some writers mention 
copper pans, and suppse that the green efflorescence 
which appears on copper may increase the verdure of 
green tea; but from experiments that I made there does 
not appear any foundation for this supposition.] There 
is also a long low table covered with mats, on which the 
leaves are laid, and rolled by workmen, who sit round it, 
The iron pan being heated to a certain degree by a 
little fire made in the furnace underneath, a few 
pounds of the fresh-gathered leaves are put upon the 
pan; the fresh and juicy leaves crack when they 
touch the pan, and it is the business of the operator 
to shift them as quick as possible with his bare hands 
till they grow too hot to be easily endured. At this 
instant he takes off the leaves with a kind of shovel 
resembling a fan and pours them on the mats to the 
rollers, who, taking small quantities at a time, roll 
them in the palms of their hands in one direction, 
while others are fanning them that they may cool 
the more speedily, and retain their curl the longer. 
[Sir G. Staunton, Embassy to Ohina, observes that 
the tea leaves are each rolled separately between the 
fingers of a female. Vol. ii, p. 465.]. This process 
is repeated two or three times, or oftener before the 
tea is put in the stores in order that all the moisture 
of the leaves may be thoroughly dissipated, and their 
curl more completely preserved. On every repetition 
the pan is less heated, and the operation performed 
more slowly and cautiously. [This should be care- 
fully attended to in curing the fine green teas, to pre- 
serve their verdure and perishable flavour.] The tea is 
then separated into the different kinds, and deposited 
in the store for domestic use or exportation. 

As the leaves of the Ficki Tea are usually reduced 
into a powder before they are drunk, they should 
be roasted to agreater degree of dryness. As some 
of these are gathered when very young, tender, and 
small, they are first immersed in hot water, taken 
out immediately, and dried without being rolled at 
all. Oountry people cure their leaves in earthen 
kettles, which answer every necessary pnrpose at less 
trouble and expense, whereby they are enabled to 
gell them cheaper. To complete the preparation, after 
the tea has been kept some months, it must be 


taken out of the vessels, in which it had been con- 
tained, and dried again over a very gentle fire that 
it may be deprived of any humidity which remained, 
or might since have been contracted. The common 


“* In this case the tender leaves, which are harsh 
| and less succulent, are probably left upon. the trees, 
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tea is kept in earthen pots with narrow mouths; 
but the best sort of tea used by the Emperor and 
nobility is put in porcelain or China vessels. The 
Bantsjaa, or coarsest tea, is kept by the country 
people in straw baskets, made in the shape of barrels, 
which they place under the roofs of their houses, 
near the hole that lets out the smoke, and imagine 
that this situation does not injure the tea. This is 
the relation we have from Kempfer of the method 
in which the Japanese collected and cured their tea. 
In the accounts of Ohina, authors have in general 
treated very slightly of the cultivation and preparation 
of tea. Le Oompte, indeed, observes that to have 
good tea, the leaves should be gathered while they 
are small, tender, and juicy. They begin commonly 
to gather them in the months of March and April, 
according as the season is forward; they afterwards 
expose them to the steam of boiling water to soften 
them, and as soon as they are penetrated by it, 
they draw them over copper plates, kept on the fire, 
which dries them by degrees, till they grow brown, 
and roll up of themselves in that manner we see 
them. However, it is certain from the Ohinese draw- 
ings, which exhibit a faithful picture, though rudely 
executed, of the whole process from beginning to end, 
that the tea tree grows for the most part in hilly 
countries, on their rocky summits and steep declivi- 
ties; and it would seem by the pains the Obhinese 
are at in makiag paths and fixing a kind of scaffold 
to assist them, that these places afford the finest 
tea. It appears from these drawings that the trees 
in general are not much taller than man’s height: 
the gatherers of the leaves are never represented 
but on the ground; they make use of hooked sticks 
indeed, but these seem rather intended to draw the 
branches towards them when they hang over brooks, 
rivers, or from places difficult of access, than to bend 
down the tops or upper branches of the trees on plain 
ground. They pick the leaves as soon as gathered 
into different sorts, andcure them nearly in the man- 
ner described tobe practised by the Japanese. They 
build a range of stoveslike those in a chemist’s labora- 
tory, or great kitchen, where the men work and curl 
the leaves in the pans themselves. It seems also that 
they repeat the drying. They dry it likewise after 
having spread it abroad in shallow baskets in the sun; 
and by the means of sieves separate the larger from 
the smaller leaves, and these again from the dust. 

The Chinese put the finer kinds of tea into conic 
vessels like sugar loaves made of tutenague, tin, or 
lead, covered with neat matting of bamboo; or in 
square wooden boxes lined with thin lead, dry leaves 
and paper, in which manner it is exported to foreign 
countries. The common teais put into baskets, out of 
which it is emptied, and packed up in boxes or chests 
as soon as it is sold to the Huropeans. [There are 
several disgusting circumstances attending the pre- 
paration of tea. Osbeck says the Chinese servants 
tread the tea into the chests with their naked feet. j 
One thing should be mentioned to their credit; when 
their harvest of tea is finished, each family fails not to 
testify by some religious rite their gratitude to the Giver. 

Section VILII.—Vanibrigs oF TERA, 

It has been already observed that many different 
sortments of tea are made during the times of collecting 
the leaves, and these are multiplied according to the 
goodness of their preparation, by which the varieties 
of tea may be considerably augmented. The distinc- 
tions with us are much more limited being generally 
confined to three principal kinds of green, and 
five of bohea. I. ‘Those of the former are:— 
1. Bing, Imperial, or bloom tea, with a Jarge, 
loose leaf, of a Jight green colour, and faint delicate 


smell, 2, Hy-tiann, hi-kiong, or hayssuen, known to 
u: by the name of Hyson tea, so called after an 
East Indian merchant of that name, who first im- 


ported it into Hurope, The leaves are closely curled 
and small, of a green colour, verging towards blue. 
(The Chinese have another kind of Hyson tea, which 
they call Hyson-Utchin, with narrow short leaves, 
Another sort of green tea they name Go-bé, the 
leaves of which are narrow and long.] 8. Singlo, 
or songlo, which name it receives like many other 
teas from the place where it is cultivated. 


Tl.—TuHeE Bouea TEAs., 

1. Soochuen, or Sutchong, by the Chinese called 
Saatyang, and Saet-chaon, or Su-tyann, is a superior 
kind of long-fou tea. It imparts a yellowish green 
colour by infusion. [Padre sutchong has a finer taste 
and smell than the common sutchong. The leaves 
are large and yellowish, not rolled up, but ex- 
pauded, and packed up in papers of half a pound 
each. It is generally conveyed by caravans into Russia. 
Without much care it will be injured at sea, This 
tea is rarely to be met with in England.] 2. Cambho, 
or Soumlo, called after the name of the place where 
it is gathered: a fragrant tea with a violet 
smell. Its infusion is pale. 3. Cong-fou, congo, or 
bong-fo. This has a larger leaf than the following, 
and the infusion is a little deeper coloured. It re- 
sembles the common bohea in the colour of the leaf. 
{There is a sort of tea called lin-kisam with nar- 
row rough leaves. It is seldom used alone, but 
mixed with other kinds. By adding it to congo, the 
Ohinese sometimes make; a kind of pekoe tea.] 
4, Pekao, pecko, or pekoe, by the Ohinese called back- 
ho, or pack-ho. Itis known by having the appearance of 
small white flowers intermixed withit. 5. Common bohea, 
called maji by the Ohinese, consists of leaves of one 
colour. [The best bohea tea is named by the Chinese 
tao-kyonn. An inferior kind is called An-kai from 
a place of that name, In the district of Honam, 
near Canton, the tea is very coarse, the leaves yellow or 
brownish, andthe taste the least agreeble of any. 
By the Ohinese itis named Honam té or Kuli té. 

III. There has also been imported a sort of tea, 
in balls of a different form from any of the pre- 
ceeding, made up into cakes or balls of different 
sizes, by the Chinese called Poncul-tcha. 1. The 
largest kind of this cake tea that Ihave seen weighs 
about two ounces: the infusion and taste resemble 
those of good bohea tea. 2. Another sort, which 
is a kind of green tea, is called tis té: it is rolled 
up in a round shape, about the size of peas, and 
sometimes as large as a nutmeg. 3. The smallest 
kind done in this form is called Gunpowder tea. 
4. Sometimes the succulent tea leaves are twisted 
into cords like pack thread, about an inch and a half 
or two inches long: and usually three of these are 
tied together at the ends by different coloured silk 
threads. These resemble little bavins, one of which 
might suffice for tea for one person. I have seen them 
both of green and bohea tea. 

The Chinese likewise prepare an extract from tea 
which they exhibit as a medecine dissolved in a 
large quantity of water, and ascribe to it many 
powerful effects in feversand other disorders when 
they wish to procure a plentiful sweat. This ex- 
tract is sometimes formed into small cakes, not much 
broader than a sixpence, sometimes into rolls of a 
considerable size. That there is only one species of 
tea tree has already been mentioned, from whichall 
the varieties of tea are procured. Kempfer, who is 
ef this opinion, attributes the difference of teas to 
the soil and culture of the plant, age of the leaves 
when gathered, and method of curing them. These 
circumstances will severally have more or less influence, 
though whether they account for all the varieties 
observable in tea may be doubted. The bohea tea 
trees now introduced into many botanic gardens near 
London exhibit very obvious varieties. The leaves 
are of a deeper green colour, and not so deeply 
serrated: the stalk is usually of a darker colour, 
and the whole shrub appears less luxuriant than 
that represented in the annexed plate of the bohea 
tea: but the botanical characters are the same. 
I infused all the sorts of green and bohea teas. I 
could procure, and expande | the different leaves on 
paper, to compare their respective size and texture, 
intending thereby to discover their age. I found 
the leaves of green tea as large as those of bohea, 
and nearly as fibrous: which would lead one to sus- 
pect that the difference does not so much depend 
upon the age as upon other circumstances. We know 
that in Europe the soil, culture, and exposure have 
great influence on all kinds of vegetables; but _ 
the same species of plants differ in the same pre- 
vince, and even in the same district; and in Japan 
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and particularly along the continent of Ohina, ’ it must 
be much more considerable where the air is in some 
parts very cold, in others moderate, or warm almost 
to an extreme. I am persuaded that the method of 
preparation must also have no little influence. I 
have dried the leaves of some LHuropean plants in 
the manner described, which so much resembled the 
foreign tea, that the infusion made from them has 
been seen and drunk without suspicion. In these 
preparations which I made, some of the leaves re- 
tained a perfect cure, and a fine verdure like the 
best green tea: and others cured at the same time 
were more like the bohea. [A certain moderate degree 
of heat preserved the verdure and flavour better than 
a hasty exsiccation. In the first case it is necessary 
to repeat the roasting oftener.] I would not, however, 
lay too much stress upon the result of a few trials, 
nor endeavour to preclude further enquiries about a 
subject which at some future period may prove of 
more immediate concern to this nation. We might 
still try to discover whether other arts than are yet 
known here are not used with tea before its export- 
ation from Ohina, to produce the difference of colour 
and flavour peculiar to different sorts. [Infusions of 
fine bohea teas do not differ a great deal in colour 
from those of green. To spirit they equally impart 
a fine deep green colour. I am informed by intelli- 
gent persons who have resided some time at Canton 
that the tea about that city affords very little smell 
whilst growing. The same is observed of the tea 
plants in England, and also of the dried specimens from 
China. We are not hence to conclude that art alone 
conveys to teas when cured the smell peculiar to 
each kind: for our vegetables, grasses for instance, 
have little or no smell till dried, and made into hay.] 
An intelligent friend of mine informs me, that in a 
set of Chinese drawings in his possession, represent- 
ing the whole process of manufacturing tea, there 
are in one sheet the figures of seve al povsons ap- 
parently separating the different kinds of tea, and 
drying it in the sun, with several baskets standing 
near them filled with a very white substance and 
inconsiderable quantity. To what use this may be 
applied is uncertain, as well as what the substance 
is: yet there is no doubt, he thinks, that it is used 
in the manufacturing of tea, as the Chinese seldom 
bring anything into their pieces but such as relate 
in some respect to the business before them. We are 
better acquainted with a vegetable substance which 
has been employed by the Asiatics in giving a 
flavour to tea. This is the Olea Fragrans, whose 
flowers are frequently to be met with in teas exported 
from China. 

As green tea is by some suspected to have been cured 
on copper, they have attributed the verdure to be de- 
rived from that metal; but if there were any foundation 
for this supposition, the volatile alkali mixed with 
an iniusion of such tea would detect the least 
portion of copper by turning the infusion blue. [The 
hundredth part of a grain of copper dissolved in a 
point of liquor strikes a sensible blue with- volatile 
alkalies. The finest imperial and bloom teas showed 
no sign of the presence of this metal by experiment. | 
Others have, with less propriety, attributed the verdure 
to green copperas, but this ingredient, which is only 
salt of iron, would immediately turn the leaves black, 
and the infusion made from the tea would be of a 
deep purple colour. It is not more probable that 
some green dye prepared from vegetable substances 
is used for the colouring. [It is confidently said 
in the country that no plates of copper are ever 
employed for that purpose. Iadeed scarcely any 
ueusil used in Ohina is of that metal, the chief 
upplication of which is for coir. The earthen or 
iron plates are placcd over a charcoal fire, which 
draws all remaining moisture from the leaves, rendering 
them dry and crisp.” Sir G. Staunton’s Embassy, Vol. 
II. p. 465.) 

SECTION X,—SUCCEDANEA, 

Curiosity and interest would mutually induce the 
Europeans to make the most diligent enquiries in 
order to discover the real tea shrub, or a substitute 
in some other vegetable most resembling it. Simon 


Paulli, a celebrated physician and botanist at Oopen- 
hagen, was the first who pretended to have discovered 
the real tea plant in Hurope. By opening some 
tea leaves, he found them so much like those of 
the Dutch myrtle,* that he obstinately maintained 
they were productions of the same species of tea, 
though he was afterwards refuted by several botanists 
in Europe, and by the specimens sent to him, and to 
Dr. Mentzel of Berlin from the East Indies, by Dr. 
Cleyer. 

Father Labat next thought he had discovered the 
real tea plant in Martinico, agreeing he says in all 
respects with the Ohina sort. He pretends also 
to have procured tea seeds from the Hast Indies, 
and to kave raised the plant in America, but from his 
own account, this supposed tea appears to be only a 
speciesof Lysimachia, or what is called West Indian 
tea. 

Many other pretended. discoveries of the Oriental 
tea tree have been related; all of which have proved 
erroneous, when properly enquired into. The genus 
of plant, called by Kempfer Tsubakki,t has the 
nearest resemblance to it. The leaves of several 
European herbs have been used at different times 
as substitutes for tea, either from some similarity in 
the shape of the leaves, orin the taste and flavour; 
among these, two or three species of Veronica are 
particularly recommended, besides the leaves of sage, 
myrtle, betony,{ sloe,§ agrimony, wild rose, and 
many others. Whether any of these are really more 
salutary or not, is undetermined; and we now find 
that from the palace to the cottage every other sub- 
stitute has yielded to the genuine Asiatic tea. 


eae 


Coconut Puantina.—I cannot conceive why more 
planters in the island don’t turn their attention to 
coconuts. Many doubtless are quite unable, but 
surely there are some who see the good to be 
received from having two strings to one’s bow and 
are quite able to go in for both tea and coconuts 
for some time ?—Cor. 


® Myrtica Gale, Gohle, Sweet Willow, or Dutch 
Myrtle. A plant of peculiar fragrancefound in the 
north of England, Brabant, and other northern coun- 
tries. Simon de Molingriis was the first who op- 
posed this opinion of Simon Paulli, by shewing the 
difference betwixt this species of Myrtle and the 
oriental tea. 

{+ Two specimens of this plant are now in the physic 
garden at Upsal. About the year 1755, they were 
brought over from China by M. Lagerstrom, a Director 
of the Swedish East India Company, under the 
supposition of being tea plants, till they appeared 
in blossom, when they proved to be this species of 
Tsubakki, called by Linnzus, Oamellia. This cele- 
brated naturalist says:—‘ That the leaves of his camellia 
are so like the true tea, that they would deceive 
the most skilful botanist, the only difference is that 
they are a little broader.” A camellia was brought 
in 1771 from China in good health; the leaves of 
this shrub end in a double obtuse point (obtusely 
emarginated) like those of the tea tree, which makes 
them still more liable to be mistaken for those of 
the latter. Kempfer observes that the leaves of a 
species of Tsubakki are preserved and mixed with 
tea to give it a fine flavour. It is now a common 
plant in the greenhouses about London. 

{ Botanical writers celebrate this herb for its many 
vir ues ; hence arose the Italian proverb “ Vende lato- 
nica, et compra la Betonica (sell your tonics, and 
buy betony).” 

§ In the year 1776 au Act was passed for the 
more effectual prevention of the manufacturing of 
ash, elder, sloe, and other leaves, in imitation of 
tea: and to prevent frauds in the revenue of Excise 
in respect to tea, 17 George III. chap. 29, being 
an amendment of the Act 4 George IL., intitutled “ An 
Act to prevent fraud in the Revenue of Excise with 
respect to Starch, Coffee, Tea, and Ohocolate, 
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To the £daitor. 


COOLIE LIFE IN SUMATRA. 


Sumatra, 5th July 1889. 

Dear S1r,—Your book ‘“ All About Tobacco Plant- 
ing” is to hand, for which many thanks. In 
looking it over, I notice at page 196 an article— 
‘“‘Bxperience of Coolie Life in Sumatra.” You 
mention you are unaware of theauthor, The solu- 
tion is easy and as a tribute to a man who always did 
his duty in the face of many difficulties, I shall feel 
obliged if you will mention his name. The article 
was written by my brother James Hertz Zadick 
Just, and printed by a China newspaper. He was 
for many years in the employ of the Deli Maats- 
chappiz, and one of the many pioneers in planting, 
who have, alas, passed away. My father had the article 
printed as a small brochure some years ago, and 
if youwant acopy as verification of this statement 
you can getone. He was a careful observer, and 
what is written can be relied on. Mr. H. Herrings 
of Assahan has a copy of the pamphlet.—I remain, 
yours truly, A. W. JUST. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for the 
information he gives: we should certainly like to 
gee a copy of the brochure in question.—Ep. | 


YIELD OF TEA IN OLD COFFEE LAND :— 
REPLY No, I. 

Sir,—In reply to ‘‘ W’ ”s enquiry as to yield of 
tea on old coffee land I give my experience :—first 
tea planted June 7th 1884, first plucking October 
1885, mere tipping to keep bushes down: Crop Oct. 
1885 to June 1886=1,775 lb. 

Crop 1886-87.—Half estate pruned July-August 
rather too severely—16,574 lb. 

Crop 1887-88.—The other half lightly pruned in 
June-July=40,349 lb. ; 

Crop 1888-89.—The first half lightly pruned 
again June-July—96,320 lb. 

206 acres were plucked from first year, 226 
second year aud 237 the third year. : R. 
[About 4,000 feet elevation ?—Hp. | 


PADDY OULTIVATION IN BATTICALOA, 


Batticaloa, Kalmunai, 5th July 1889. 

Dean Srrs,—The Government Agent, Mr. H. 
Elliott, who has at heart the welfare of the people 
of this province, without any reference to their 
class, language or creed, convened a grand meet- 
ing to decide the question of paddy cultivation and 
irrigation in this ancient granary of Ceylon, and 
to appoint first of alla right and proper man as 
the Irrigation Officer of Sammanturrai Pattu. 

This large meeting was held on Tuesday, the 
Qnd of July 1889. Among several other important 
matters publicly discussed and decided by him, one 
was to consider who is a competent Vanniyar to 
distribute the tank water to Chadayatolatai fields 
fairly and justly to all cultivators alike, fixing 
proper season for sowing them with suitable paddy, 
accor ng to high or low situation of different fields. 

Ed manasinga Vanniyar of  Sammanturrai 
Pa ttuwas fitly elected as a right man in the 
right lace, and approved by the Government Agent 
who h-g placed the impetuous and youthful Venasi- 
tamby Sinnatamby Vanniar of the central divi- 
sion of this district under the former’s general 
guidance and advice and ordered him not to have 
any thing to do with Dr, Covington’s fields, quash- 
ing all his proceedings against his cultivators and 
remitted also the fine imposed by him on them 


All present, with the exception of a few friends 
and adherents of Sinnatamby Irrigation Vanniyar, 
admired and applauded Mr. Hlliott’s firm, just 
and impartial decisions on several important 
matters on this occasion. 

The weather here now is alternately wet and 
dry. The harvest in general good. Paddy is 
cheap and people sell it for R750 an ammunam 
of good paddy or 3 fanams a muracal. Coconuts 
only are very dear.—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

M. COVINGTON. 


THE AMERICAN TEA CO,—WHY ALL TEA 
PLANTERS SHOULD TAKE SHARES. 


Holmwood, Agra Patana, 18th July 1889. 
S1r,—Those who object to take shares in the 
American Co. on the grounds that they do not see 
any return for their money, forget that unless the 
whole scheme is an utter failure the pushing of our 
teas in America must surely keep prices one cent 
per lb. higher than they would be without it. This 
means R1,000 per annum to every man who turns 
out 100,000 lb. from his factory. Js this no 
return for our money ? One cent per lb. will mean 
R500,000 per annum to Ceylon soon. The more 
we advertise the more cents per lb. shall we 
add. Let everyone who has a factory think of 
one cent per lb. extra and take afew shares to help 
the Ceylon Advertisement even if he sees no pros- 
pective dividend, though many are confident of 

a good one eventually. Yours, &c. R. W. W. 


“MR. BORRON; BARBECUE PLANTING; 
AND OOTTON.”* 


Dear Srir,—Since Mr. B. abandoned cotton to 
its fate, and raked up an old story, he has written 
three letters, against two from me. I think, on that 
ground, as well as because of the desperate recklessness 
of his assertions, I may claim space for another, I 
notice that, what in his second letter he admitted was 
quite possible, is now, when supported by my affidavit 
utterly false. The reason is obvious he was not certain 
when writing the second, that I had not preserved his 
letter expressing deep “ concern ete.” He has as usual 
evaded my question as to why, believing me to be 
grossly dishonest, he insisted on numbering me amongst 
his friends. We now know on what principle he 
chooses friends. I am glad that on further probation, 
I am found wanting. It is difficult to deal with one 
who disregarding decency, reason and probability takes 
his cue from the habits of his coolies. Asa proof of the 
difficulty, I may mention thatone gentleman writing 
from an upcountry district, says “spare the poor——;” 
while a neighbour, writing from within 2 miles of the 
former, urges stronger battle and offers assistance! I 
think the general verdict may well be summed up on 
the words of a third :—‘*‘ He pretends to think he has 
crushed you, whereas really he has only evaded,” 

I have gone over Mr. B.’s letters to see whether 
there is apy definite point unanswered. I find only 
one, that on which he bases the charge of malevol- 
ence, Let your readers judge whether he has made 
a mountain out of a mole heap. He says when 
he wrote of “such a Government,” he did not 
write such in small capitals, whereas I have done so. 
But the “such” having obtained so great notoriety for 
itself and its author, I think I could not refer to it 
in another dress than italics and capitals. I submit 
that this is a fair sample of the foundation of all his 
charges. David in his wrath said all men are liars. 
For David when sick, a breathing soothing solace 
was prescribed. Mr. B. should take note of this ; it is 
bad for man to be alone. 

The subject of barbecue planting was being dis- 
cussed a few day ago iv a resthouse, when I suggested 
that if Mr. B. had even been more than a philosophic 
dreamer, it might have occurred to him, that under- 


* Heading by the writer of the letter.—Ep. 
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neath the concrete of the old barbecue lay perhap§® 
the only sample of the original vegetable mould and 
humus, on o/d Hantane, all else being washed away 
years ago. A gentleman present, observed thaton a 
group of estates which he had managed, the best tea 
was growing on an ancient barbecue site, Be com- 
forted G. P. I don’t think Peppercorn need fear a 
stirring of the dry bones against him, should he say 
anything he knows about cotton: After each discharges 
I have noticed a certain volcano lies quiet for a year 
or two. I think those who have any information it 
give may speak out fearlessly, there is now no lion on 
the path. t : 

The experiment being made by my friends and me, 
has been disappointing so far; but not discouraging, 
as circumstances have probably been against it. We 
intend to persevere. But uniess as an annual, planted 
that the pods may open in February, the Kelani Valley 
is too wet for cotton. Kyen then the chances in its 
favour, and profits if successful, are not such as to 
induce men to inour the risk of failure. I have had 
verbal accounts of several experiments in the drier 
planting districts, and am promised them in writing, 
when you may again hear from me. It would be a 
great pity if the “damning with faint praise” of 
its advocate, should tend to check attempts to grow the 
pantling. I cannot help hoping, nay believiag that 
there is a wide field for it in Ceylon, though perhaps 
not in the tea districts. An experiment on a large 
scale is to be made in Dumbara, by a man who will 
give it every justice. I truly hopehe may succeed. 

W. McK. 

[In regard to the personal part of this letter 
we had certainly hoped that the “ battle-royal” 
was closed with the last very brief letter from 
the other side, and we said as much in answer 
to complaints. We had previously intimated our 
opinion to both gentlemen that the controversy 
had already gone too far and that he would act 
the more dignified part who would not insist on 
“the last word.”—We are glad to see what is said 
above of further experiments with cotton and trust 
to hear of successful results not only in Dumbara 
but in Matale and elsewhere.—ED. | 


THA CULTURE AND PREPARATION: 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY ‘‘B.’—No. I, 


Sir,—So varied are the conditions under which tea is 
cultivated in Ceylon, that only the most general princi- 
ples can adequateiy be applied, or proved. Before 
therefore, discussing the questions asked by your cor- 
respondent, it isnecessary to mention a few character- 
istics more or less local and controlling the aptness of 
the answers. The estate is situated from 2,000 to 
4,400 feet above the sea level, tbe land is precipitous 
and exposed to fierce wind during the South-West 
monsoon, The rainfall is about 180 inches, well dis- 
tributed but heaviest in July and December. The 
best flushing months are February, March, April, and 
October, comparatively little leaf being got in July 
August, December ard January. The tea is all in full 
bearingjand the jat medium and poor. 

Prunine.—The best time to prune is. when the 
bushes are doing best, provided, if pruned then, 
they will not sutfer from drought before they have 
had time fo form, or from wind while the primary 
shoots are green. As pruning the total acreage at 
one time would incur serious labour difficulties and 
cause an abnormal rush of crop, necessitating an un- 
necessary outlay in stores and machinery, and con- 
sequent increase in cost of production, it is advis- 
able to prune only a third or thereby of the acreage 
at one time. Under ordinary circumstances tea will 
flash fairly well for 18 months; and by pruning a 
third in July, and a third in December, a species 
of rotation would be established whereby any ad- 
Yantages one season might have over another would 
be equally distributed over the whole estate. How 
to prune, like everything else in the cultivation 
of tea, depends largely on circumstances. Here where 
Wind is a serious drawback, 1 have found pruning 
down to 10,and12 inches most successful; the bush 


thus formed has certainly not the broad surface 
of one pruned at say 20 inches, but on tho other hand, 
the former is far and away more compact than the 
latter, and is therefore not only better able to withstand 
wind but gives 2 much heavier yield per acre. The tea 
made from low pruning requires longer to attain its 
best than by the other system—small “ coutchiss ” 
should be cut back to within an inch of the stem, else 
they will bud more shoots than they can develop. 

Pruckine.—I have tried leaving four, three and two 
full leaves on primary shoots, and find that the last 
is ample except in the case of shoots from the lower 
part of the bush when three leaves are not too many ; 
on secondary and subsequent shoots, I leave only one 
leaf ; while after the bush has become fully formed, an 
occasional plucking down to the abortive leaf is an 
advantage. If more than three leaves are left on prime- 
ary shoots the chances are a large proportion of the 
eyes will never develop, and the bush runs up; the 
same argument applies to secondary and subsequent 
flushes if more than one leaf is left, the result being 
the formation of unnecessary wood which might other- 
wise have gone to the factory in the form of leaf. Ow- 
ing to the “washy”’ nature of tea made during the 
first three or four months after pruning it is hardly 
worth while plucking other than fine during that time. 

WITHERING.—Only where rolling power is abundant 
can tea be made to the best advantage. The con- 
ditions for the best possible “wither” are the mini- 
mum amount of moisture in the leaf, and the maxi- 
mum amount of flexibility; usually this requires the 
absorbing of 40 per cent of the original moisture. 
Generally speaking, it requires 3 horsepower to mani- 
pulate a roll of 120 lb. of properly withered: leaf. 
Where rolling power is deficient it is advisable to 
under-wither proportionally. If, as occasionally hap- 
pens, the leaf becomes over-withered, I have found 
it an advantage to put only half the usual quantity 
of leaf into the roller, and thus materially increase 
the power available and preserve the quality of the 
tea by quickening the process of rolling, reducing 
friction and thereby temperature. 

Firinc.—Teas allowed to retain from 5 to 7 per 
cent of moisture, keep better, havea better flavour 
and outturn, than if fully fired. The temperature 
should be about 240° Fahr. until oxidation has ceased, 
after which it should be reduced to about 200° Fahr, 
Where practicable, I should say sifting while firing 
would be an advantage, Ales 

[It willbe well if our correspondents kindly give 
the name of district and approximate altitude from which 
they write.—Ep. | 


THA FOR LOCAL SALES AND AUSTRA- 
LIAN MARKET: GOOD ADVICE TO 
PLANTERS: 


Colombo, 20th July 1889. 

Dear §irn,—Allow me to suggest through the 
medium of your columns, to planters who sell 
their teas in the local market that they pack 
more of their teas in half-chests, as chests are 
not suitable for the Australian trade, or at least 
only to a small extent. 

Iam sure, tf the teas are suitable, that Austra- 
lian buyers will pay a price which will much 
more than cover the extra expense of the smaller 
packages and one higher than the tea would realize 
in chests when only London buyers compete for 
the tea. 

The classes of tea most wanted by Australian 
buyers are leafy broken pekoes, good, well made 
pekoes and useful pekoe souchongs, the thicker 
and more sappy the liquor the better. As to 
weights I would suggest 50 lb. net as the most 
suitable and that the teas be ‘‘factory bulked.” 
Brokers would do well to print this in their 
catalogues as they used to do formerly, saving 
intending buyers the trouble of going round to 
the various godowns prior to the sale, a trouble- 
some job when teas are lying out of Colombo, 


If this information is 
not always available at the time the teas are 
printed, it could be given outin the room. 

There is another point to which I wish to draw 
planters’ attention, and that is the marking of the 
packages for local eale:—To avoid marking packages 
“London,” as it is does not necessarily fol- 
lowthat the tea goes there. Certain teas came 
under my notice today which were marked ‘‘London” 
on two sides and on the other two with the 
estate name etc. As the tea is being shipped to 
quite another part of the world, it necessitated 
the word “London” being either obliterated or 
erased, which does not add to the neatness of 
the package. The following is all the estate 
marking necessary: anything additional is waste 
of ink, time and labour: — 

(Chest) No—(left-hand corner) 
(Estate) name (omitting the word “ Estate’) 
(The first letters of the grade thus) 
B. P, (for broken pekoe) 
nett lbs: 


to ascertain for themselves. 


and under the letters ‘“B, P.” the words 
“bulked” if it is so. Do not mark on more than 
one side of the package, say the end. 


When packages are covered with marking it _ is 
difficult to find a clear place to puta shipping 
mark. 

Messrs. I. A. Rucker & Bencraft must be rather 
tired of writing so often on the subject of marking 
packages, but they like myself see that it is 
necessary, which is the only reason I have for again 
geferring tothe matter. 

Apologizing for taking up so much of your 
valuable space for such, apparently, trivial matters, 
Yours faithfully, F. F, STREET, 


SpEcIMEN oF MARKING. 


No. 100 
Blair Avon 
B. P. 
Bulked 
Nett 50 lb. 


THE SCRAPING OF CINNAMON CHIPS. 


Golua Pokuna, Negombo, 22nd July 1889. 

Dear Srr,—In my remarks at the opening of 
the meeting in cinnamon chips, Tam made to say 
that theannual export of cassia chips from China 
is about 3,000,000 lb.; this should be 13,000,000 Ib. 
Kindly please make this correction in your Overland 
issue. . : 

T should have stated to the meeting that in a 
conversation with him in the hall Mr. Jacob de 
Mel}, who had in his letter to me stipulated for 
permission to scrape chips for conversion into~ 
oil, in a yery liberal and generous spirit withdrew 
that objection, and assured. me that if he con- 
tinued the proportion of cinnamon bark oil he 
would buy chips for the purpose in the local 
market. No doubt Mr. de Mel’s brothers are of the 
game mind in this matter; and it is to be hoped 
that any who are holding aloof from this movement 
will be stimulated by this public-spirited example 
to come forward and join it.—Yours truly, 

WILLIAM JARDINE. 
HOW TO USE A HYGROMETHR. 
July 26th, 1889. 

Dear Str,—Can you or any of your readers tell 
me how to use a hygrometer ?—Yours truly. K, 

(If the hygrometer your correspondent “ K.”’ refers 
to is of the usual type (dry—and wet-bulb thermo- 
meters) the following remarks jwill apply ;— 
The instrument must be placed where direct’ sun- 
shine or other disturbing sources of heat cannot 
affect it. The air must play freely around it, but it 
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must be sheltered from wind and rain. The wet- 
bulb must be covered with a single thickness of fine 
linen or muslin, which should be in contact with the 
greater part of the bulb, not gathered up into few 
more than necessary. The water glass must be 
filled with clear distilled or rain water. At old 
strands of darning cotton should be tied round the 
muslin at the neck of the bulb, and their ends 
should dip into the water in the glass. The bulbs 
will then be kept moist by the capillary action 
of the cotton wick and muslin. It should not 
be wet; if it isfound that the wateris supplied 
too freely, the number of threads in the wick 
must be reduced, or the water-glass lowered. 
If, on the other hand, the water does not rise 
sufficiently to keep the bulb constantly moist in 
the driest weather, the wick must be added to, 
and the water-vessel raised. The muslin and wick 
should be renewed before they get dirty, and should 
be boiled before use. The dry-bulb must be kept 
clean and dry. The temperature of the dry-bulb 
and the difference of temperature between the dry 
and wet bulbs are the arguments with which to 
enter the tables of “ Relative Humidity’ &c. which 
are always used in connection with this type of 
instrument.—A. E. W.] 


Tra In THE Lucxmeorze District; WonDER- 
FuL Rerurns.—We call attention to the report 
of proceedings in connection with the Jokai 
(Luckimpore) Tea Company in another column. 
Mr. Berry White’s estimates of the cost at 
which tea can be produced in this Luckimpore 
district, ‘‘ the natural home of the tea plant” 
are astounding. If perfectly reliable, which we 
suppose they are, we suspect Ceylon must take a 
very secondary place after Luckimpore. But the 
district referred to is exceptional,—by far the most 
favoured scene of tea cultivation in India, perhaps 
in the world. In the large majority of the other 
Indian districts, the figures for production are 
quite double those adduced. If, as Mr. Berry 
White, with his well-known love for his neighbours, 
so magnanimously suggested Ceylon planters will 
have to supersede tea by other plants, a great 
many Indian planters will have to follow suit or 
shut up. If after all, some readers regard Mr. 
Berry White’s utterances are somewhat gaseous, 
we can scarcely wonder. 

PopoPHYLLIN IN THE MHrmatayas._The Lahore 
paper writes :—“ Dr. George Watt, c.1-5., has made 
a discovery which seems likely to provide the hill 
tribes of the higher Himalaya with a lucrative 
trade, and to supply the medical profession with 
an abundance of podophyllin, a drug which, as 
many Anglo-Indians have good reason to know, is 
a valuable specific in disorders of the liver. Hitherto 
America has enjoyed a monopoly of the podophyllin 
plant (podophyllum peltatwn), but the researches of 
Dr. Watt and the analysis by Dr. Hooper, Quino- 
logist to the Madras Government, demonstrate that~ 
the Himalayan variety (podophyllum Emodi) yield 
three times as much of the valuable resin as the 
American root, and that it possesses the same 
medicinal properties. This valuable plant grows 
wild in the higher, rich and shady temperate forests 
from Sikkim to Simla, Kashmir, Hazara Tibet, the 
Kuram Valley and Afghanistan. It is fairly plentiful 
on the northern forest-clad slope of the familiar 
Shalai hill, seen from Simla ; on the almost equally 
well-known Nagkanda hill, and in the Chumba 
State there are many mixed forests with their glades 
almost exclusively covered with this peony-rose like 
herb. In his notes on the subject Dr. Watt re- 
marks that it is surprising that the natives of India, 
who have discovered so many drugs, should have 
failed to detect the properties of the podophyllum 
root.” Pioneer". 
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AN ENGLISH RUBY COMPANY FOR BURMA: 
WHY NOT A LONDON GEM COMPANY 
FOR CEYLON ?—NoO. VI. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SIR LEPEL GRIFVIN’S SPEECH 
AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE BURMA RUBY 
MINE OOMPANY IN LONDON—MR, STREETER ON THE 
GEM MATRIX OF CEYLON. : 

It is nota little remarkable that, at the very 
time the Ceylon Observer was endeavouring to 
demonstrate that many of the more important 
advantages claimed for the Burma Ruby Mine 
Company by Mr. Streeter were either very much 
exaggerated or had no existence at all, the very 
same facts were being adduced at the statutory 
general meeting of the shareholders of the Com- 
pany in London as justification of there being no 
ostensible results from their operations in Burma. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who presided on that occasion, 
is a speaker who is in the habit of putting what 
he has to say before his hearers in lucid and forcible 
terms, as we must all acknowledge after reading 
his eloquent address at the Colonial Institute on 
the native Princes of India. Ou this occasion Sir 
Lepel Griffin had several things to tell the share- 
holders which by rights they should have been 
told six months previously—and which unpleasant 
in themselyes—would be more unpalatable coming 
upon them as they did in the way of a surprise. 

He had to tell them, and did so very plainly, 
precisely what the Observer told its readers, that 
the vaunted monopoly was no monopoly, that the 
pacificated Burma was not pacificated or likely to 
be for some time, and that the difficulties of 
communication were so immense that they had 
not as yet been overcome and no fixed date 
could safely be named for the machinery to 
reach the mines though it had been sent up early 
in-the year to the station on the banks 
of the Irrawady. As regards the monopoly, so far 
as may be gathered from a brief report of his 
speech, one allusion only was made toit by the 
chairman, but that one was quite sufficient for 
the purpose. He said: ‘‘ They would have to deal 
also with the difficulty of smuggling, owing to 
the rights of mining possessed by certain natives, 
He trusted however, with the help of Government, 
they would be able to make arrangements by which 
this would be overcome. ‘hese native miners were 
not allowed to use machinery or explosives.’ This 
inhibition we learn has only been recently imposed 
by the authorities, and in the present disturbed 
state of the country would be as difficult to en- 
force as an inhibition of dacoity, and being of 
little importance to Government it will not re- 
ceive much of their attention. Here then, at 
last, we have an admission from headquarters 
that other natives, beside the Ruby Mine Company 
have mining rights of importance, and consequently 
that the Company has no monopoly. Atter what 


has been written previously on this point 
there is no _ necessity to enlarge upon 
it now, only let us hear no more of the 


monopoly in Burma which a Gemming Company 
‘in Ceylon could not obtain, and does not require. 

Let us then turn to the ‘pacificated’’ state of 
Upper Burma:—‘‘The most important of the 
difficulties before them—because the most difficult 
to overcome—and one which was entirely outside 
the operations of the Company, was the disturbed 
State of the province of Burma. He was however 
confident that the Government were acting with 
ability and energy, and that in a very short space 
of time—it might be months or a little longer—Burma 
Would settle down into that state of order and 
peace en reigned in every other part of Her 


Majesty’s dominions. No doubt however so long 
as Upper Burma was ravaged by dacoits the 
operations of the Company would necessarily be 
exposed to some inconvenience and interruption.” 
Precisely so. The measure of time coming next after 
months is- commonly years, and we may very 
well read Sir Lepel Griffin’s speech as running thus: 
“Tt might be months or it might !e «ec .rs” %- 
fore the country attained a state of order aud 
peace, Judging from the speeches by the highest 
authorities at the ‘‘ Burma dinne in Londen, 
a few days ago, those engaged in the woik of 
pacification are by no means sanguine of success 
for a very lengthened term, as muchas ten years 
from the date of annexation being mentioned as 
not improbable. This is indeed anything but a 
bright lookout for the Ruby Company, whose lease 
is only made out for a seven years’ tenure. It is 
a matter of some significance that the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Ruby Mines District has 
lately been removed from his position for furnish- 
ing information .to the press—or at any rate to 
interested parties in London. This has been done, 
it is stated in Burma papers, after ; revious warnu- 


ing and promises made by the Commissioner 
to abstain from commenting upon the state 
of the district over which he had _ control, 


Sir Lepel Griffin must have found rather a difficulty 
in ‘‘prophesying smooth things’ for the future, 
and barely succeeded in doing so with any degree 
of success. The other difficulty mentioned by the 
Chairman is the one on which we most strongly 
insisted some months ago, when discussing the com- 
parative advantages of the Ruby Mine Company for 
Burma and a Gemming Company in Ceylon :—‘* The 
next matter of difficulty was the communications. The 
Burma mines were situated in the heart of 4 
mountainous country, but the construction of a 
road to Mogok was being energetically proceeded 
with. Their Superintending Engineer, under date 
of May 20th, stated that it was hoped to get this 
road open within a couple of months, though the 
writer added—all would depend upon the amount of 
labour available. This question of the road was 
of supreme importance to the Company, for they 
could not get their machinery up to the mines 
without it.” Here is another revelation of great 
importance. Expensive machinery sent out from 
Europe with a staff of European workmen, lying 
idle six months already, and likely to remain 
so for an indefinite period; the salaries running on 
all the while, as well as interest on the cost of the 
machinery, which in a climats like that of the 
Shan hills, cannot fail to deteriorate rapidly. The 
amount of labour available for this work mainly 
depends upon the state of the surrounding district. 
In its present disturbed condition labour cannot 
be obtained at all, or in very small quantity, work- 
ing under military protection, From another source 
we learn that ‘ a hill road now connects Thabeitkyin 
with Bernardmyo, the sanitarium and military post 
in the ruby mines district, a distance of sixty 
miles. Fifty miles of this road are laid 
out and bridged, and have long been opened 
to traffic. It is excavated from the hillside and cost 
the Government £30,000 which includes £5,000 
spent by the military authorities on mule roads. 
Another branch road runs from Bernardmyo to. 
Mogok, twenty miles in length, and before it is 
cut will cost about £10,000, exclusive of metalling.” 
This was written on the spot on 1st June, and 
from its tenor we may gather that the earthwork 
had not then been completed and the cost of 
metalling was a matter beyond the writer’s conjecture 

From what we can learn from Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
relation to the shareholders, we may feel pretty 
confident that a full year from the registration of the 
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Company on the 28th February last will have elapsed 
before any substantial commencement has been made 
by the employees of the Company in Burma, and the 
probabilities are that a much longer period will be 
required to shew any appreciable monetary result. 
All that the Chairman could say by way of 
encouragement was ‘‘ The prospects of the Company 
are not only as good, but distinctly better than 
when the prospectus was issued. Nothing has 
occurred since then in any degree to shake my own 
confidence, or that of the Directors, in the future 
success of their exceedingly interesting enterprise, 
but the investors must have a little patience.” 
In the position he held on the occasion, Sir 
Lepel Griffin could not well have said less, and 
these remarks are made only by way of show- 
ing under what immense difficulties the mining 
venture in Burma is being carried on, diffi- 
culties which mostly have no _ existence in 
Ceylon, and in such infinitesimal part as they 
are present are incomparably more easy to overcome 
than they would be in Burma, 

There is another small matter of considerable 
interest in this connection to which attention 
should be drawn. It will, no doubt, be remembered 
that Mr. Streeter at his interview with the 
London Correspondent of the Ceylon Observer laid 
very great stress on the fact (if fact it is) that in 
Burma the Company had discovered the matrix 
in which the rubies were originally formed, and had 
secured it for themselves, having thereby an immense 
advantage over any Company working in Ceylon, 
who could only operate on the alluvial deposits 
in and near the rivers, where they would have difficulty 
in securing any but scattered deposits of inferior 
value, inferior, however, not from want ofquality, but 
from want of quantity. But when exhibiting his speci- 
mens, at the recent meeting of the Royal Institute he 
made the following statement:—‘‘At present little 
is doing at the mines, but much machinery, al- 
ready on the ground, will be at work in October, 
and it is proposed that the river through Magok 
shall be first dredged, for there the rubies derived 
from wear and tear of the rocks must have been 
carried down for ages past; the natives have not 
found many at that place, but with the aid of 
machinery large finds are anticipated.” This state- 
ment is not one which should be lightly regarded, 
as it has a most important bearing on our con- 
tention respecting Ceylon. Although the Company 
has secured a monopoly of the matrix from which 
vast numbers of valuable gems are to be extracted, 
they are not going totake advantage of this source 
of immense wealth to enable them to make a 
magnificent beginning—but are content to dredge 
the alluvial deposit from which Mr. Streeter 
(in one breath ag regards Ceylon) says no great 
value can be taken, and in the next as re- 
gards Burma ‘‘large finds are anticipated.” 
Which of these two antagonistic opinions is the 
one in which he really believes needs no expression 
on our part—it would have looked more disinter- 
ested however had he abstained from giving ex- 
pression to that which is adverse to the proposi- 
tion for a Gemming Company for Ceylon. 

Still one point more calling for comment. 
Amongst the specimens exhibited at the Royal Insti- 
tute were ‘‘ samples of ruby in its matrix, which were 
therefore great curiosities and novelties. In one in- 
stance the matrix was of calospar associated with 
oxide of iron: the stone had evidently travelled from 
adistance and was waterworn.” From this, one would 
naturally imagine that the matrix was waterworn, 
and consequently had not been found in situ but 
in an alluvial deposit. If on the other hand the 
ruby itself was waterworn the socalled matrix 
was not a true one, possibly only a harder deposit 


of what in Ceylon is called ‘“illan.” This of course 
can only be decided by scientific men, and it will 
suffice to say that to an inquiry at Mandalay, as 
to what kind of a deposit it was in which the 
rubies were found and for which ‘crushing 
machinery ’’ was necessary, the reply was to the 
effect that it was ‘‘ merely a hard clay.” 

It would appear that little by little slowly but 
surely—proofs of what was advanced in the Observer 
of a month ago are gradually being drawn 
from the speeches of Mr. Streeter himself and 
Sir Lepel Griffin, and there can no longer exist 
any reasonable doubt that Ceylon offers an immensely 
superior field tor Gemming operations to anything 
that can be found in Upper Burma at the present 
time, or will be for many years tocome, There 
are many reasons which make it preferable for 
the Ceylon Gemming Enterprise that the Burma 
Company should be a successful one—and that 
handsome returns should accrue at an early date ; 
for should it be otherwise, people who are not 
aware of the facts of the case will be apt to say: 
“Took at the Burma Company—with every 
possible advantage and with all the éclat of a 
magnificent commencement, it has done nothing 
as yet, what then can be expected of a similar 
venture in Ceylon?” If they could only be made 
acquainted with the truth of the case, the argu- 
ment would be the other way. 


——___@————_—— 
PLUMBAGO AND GEM MINING IN CEYON. 


CAPITAL AND ENTERPRIZH WANTED. 
(From ovr Minne CoRRESPONDENT,) 
Sabaragamuwa, 22nd July 1889. 

I send you a sample of what is to be found 
amongst the residue of washings out, as existing 
in the gemmers’ baskets, which to the non-scien- 
tific explorer is a puzzle, and would afford a 
geological student any amount of study. The con- 
tents of the packet in my opinion afford ample 
proof of this island having undergone glacial action 
some time or other, and is sufficient to induce the 
Asiatic Society to undertake a strict geological survey 
of the country. In my travels |have come across the 
gem-yielding gravel, most of it of course far from 
being so rich as the present sample of washings 
represent, nearly all over the country, for some 
30 miles round akout Ratnapura, and in many 
places seams of black soft mica which if followed 
up leads to plumbago veins, which only requires 
a company with capital to work.* Plumbago you 
will find in this packet, which came out of the 
washings also, and is to be found in small quan- 
tities in most of the gem-pits opened. Some plum- 
bago pits are worked at Rakwana and some near 
Nambapana yielding handsome profits to the owners, 
even with their narrowminded appliances and 
ancient method of working. Surely some of our 
Ceylon men at home could start a Plumbago and 
Gem Mining Company. 

A VALUABLE PIT AND PRIMITIVE METHODS. 
With regard to the former ; Iremembersome years 
ago visiting a pit at Ragedara in Kurunegala district 
where a magnificent vein was being worked in the 
solid rock at a depth of about 200 it., and all 
the material, stones, plumbago, water &c., was being 
handed up a ladder sort of arrangement from one 
man to another, from the bottom to the top, with- 
out one single modern mining piece of machin;ry. 
The vein was a magnificent one, about three 


* Will our correspondent have another look atthe 
“soft black mica,’’? because some of the very finest 
plumbago is laminated after a fashion so closely re- 
sembling flakes of mica, that the natives believe in 
the transformation of mica into graphite!—Ep, 
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feet thick, the purest lump plumbago I ever saw 
being thrown from man to man all the way up 
this ladder and piled at the top. I remember re- 
marking to the conductor of the works’ that they 
would soon be worked into a fix, as they were only 
blasting out the rock on each side of the plum- 
bago seam about two feet. I could with my arms 
outstretched reach from side to. side of the rocky 
opening where several men some on _ seaffolds 
were busy drilling holes for blasting. The con- 
ductor’s reply to my query was that the vein grew 
thicker as they went deeper and it paid very well 
their stunted method of working which might 
not be the case if machinery were used, about 
which he could not vouch for being able to work 
‘satisfactorily. I then asked what profits were being 
realized by the proprietore, and he took me. to his 
hut where he turned up his ledger, an? much to 
my surprise, from actual figures showing the out- 
turn per month, from which I deducted R10 per 
ton for transport to Polgahawela railway station 
(the vate being paid at the time of my visit), I 
found that a 

OLEAR PROFIT oF R5,000 pER monTH 
was being netted by the owners from the one pit, 
laid down at the railway station, and if I recol-. 
lect rightly I included the royalty of Rd col- 
lected in those days at the mouth of the pits. 
I cannot say that all plumbago miners are so 
lucky as to find such a paying vein as the one 
mentioned, for it is—or at least was at that time, 
now some ten years ago,—the best mine in Ceylon, 
and I believe has long ago been closed owing to 
its unworkable depth. 

FORTUNES FOR NATIVES IN PLUMBAGO. 
Many natives who have engaged in plumbago 
mining have become immenselyrich, and the few 
Europeans who have tried at it have failed for 
want of capital, and practical knowledge. The latter 
is just asessential as the former, and if not studied 
failure is sure to ensue, aS many veins will not pay 
to work, as I know to my cost. Now plumbago is 
rising in price, andis likely todo so till its old 
price is reached viz R200 per ton, owing to 
the great and increasing demand for the 
mineral for lubricating purposes. and mixing with 
the grease used for railways. I think there is plenty 
of scope for European capital and enterprise at 
the venture in conjunction with gem mining. 

SLOW CEYLON. 

If any other country but Ceylon had been known 
to produce precious stones and plumbago for the 
past half-century in such paying quantities, over 
such a large area, no doubt many a company 
would have been at work ere now, and we should 
long ago have known what the mineral wealth of 
the island was. At present it is no mere con- 
jecture as to plumbago mining paying where judi- 
ciously carried on: by reference to the de Mells, 
Fernaudos, and others who have been engaged at the 
enterprise for the past quarter of a century the 
truth of their prosperity or otherwise could be 
learnt. 

WILL GEMMING PAY WITHOUT A MATRIX ? 
With reference to gemming also, the gem not- 
ary, Assen Marikar, Tambi 
others who have followed up the enterpise per- 
severingly could produce) evidence of the profits to 
be realized from following the strata of gravel, 
settling the question of ‘Will it pay without a 


matrix?” With our 
SPLENDID FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORT 
by means of some of the finest roads in the 


world, comprising a network throughout the whole 
island, there need be no‘fears entertained by British 
capitalists, in that respect. Were a company to 
be floated, the machinery, etc., could ‘be easily 


Sififio and many. 


gent free on board ship to any mines being worked 
in any ‘part of Ceylon. There would be no such 
difficulties to contend with as are experienced in 
the Oape, Mexico, Australia, and elsewhere. For 


/many years the Mexican miners had to transport 


their silver, provisions, etc. on the backs of 
mules to and from the coast by a mere rugged 
tract from an elevation of some thousands of feet. 
Provisions were paid for almost ‘“ a peso de plata” 
(by their weight in silver), contending with many 
other difficulties besides, till, after the State was 
proclaimed a republic in 1828, previous to which 
many of the mines were abandoned. Another 
civil war is required in Mexico to raise the price 
of our rupee. 

[‘*‘ Wars and rumours of wars” are, unhappily, 
necessary to raise the value of plumbago ; but 
we suspect that a civil war in Mexico would not 
greatly affect silver, while the mines of the United 
States and Australia produce the metal (demonetized 
oye the larger portion of Europe) so abundantly, 
— DJ 
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WHAT IS SAID OF THE NEW CHINA 
TEAS, AND OF CEYLON TEAS, BY 
A LEADING LONDON BROKING 
HOUSE. 


(From the London Times, July 5th.) 


Tra.—From Messrs. Layton and Co.’s Oircular.— 
China.—The Ohina Mutual Shippers’ steamer 
“ Moyune” arrived in dock on Monday last, July 1st, 
and on Tuesday most of her cargo was placed upon 
the market, and in the course of the day 1,579 packages 
were offered at public sales, bringing from 52d to 1s 
53d perlb. Privately there was no excitement, and 
only 1,500 packages were sold. the highest price ob- 
tained being 2s per lb: for a fine Ningchow ; a fine chop 
of Kintuck brought 1s 10d, but there wag very little 
demand for the lower grades, which form’ the bulk of 
thecargo. The appended figures show the continued 
declension of home trade in China tea, the deliveries 
showing a decrease of 2,500,000 Ib, while Indian and 
Ceylon have increased about 3,000,000 1b. The stock 
of China tea is now fully 10,000,000 lb. below that at 
this date last year, which fact should infuse steadiness 
into the market. New-make Congou of new import 
has brought very disappointing rates, the low prices 
current for Ceylon teas affecting this class severely. 
The influence of the Produce Olearing-house has been 
somewhat felt in the demand for good common old 
season’s Congou at 4d to 5d, which are slightly 
steadier in consequence. Green Tea.—Although the 
present range of prices may be considered low, there 
is a fair demand for most descriptions, and a harden- 
ing tendency in current rates for all except No. 1 
Moyune gunpowder. Scented.—Oanton scented caper 
of newimport has brought low prices, from 53d. to 
Is 04d, and long-leaf Pekoe 6d to 93d at public sale. 
Foochow kinds.show no change. At our public auc- 
tion this week the following have been the prices rea- 
lized for China teas offered for unprotected. sale : —New 
Moning, 53d to 185d; new-make Congou 52d to 73d; 
old season’s Congou, 43d to 5d’; Moyune gunpowder, 
103d to 13 13d; Moyune young Hyson, 52d to 103d; 
new Oanton caper, 52d to 64d. Indian.—The deliveries 
continue to be highly favourable, and owing to light 
arrivals the stock is now,reduced. to comparatively 
narrow limits. Sales of new crop have recently shown 
increased firmness, really good teas bringing very 
satisfactory rates, while an improved demand prevails 
for the lower grades. Oeylon.—There canbe no 
question that, generally speaking, all grades of Oeylon 
are now selling far below their comparative value, with 
either India or Ohina tea. This has been mainly 
brought about, not unnaturally, by the rapid increase 
of the production, which, -Ithough anticipated, has 
come as a surprise to the trade generally, who have 
been unable to deal with the large quantities offered. 
Another reason is the generally prevalent idea, which 
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is somewhat exaggerate?, that all Oeylon tea rapidly 
deteriorates ; no doubt this is true to a certain extent, 
but present rates, even allowing for this factor, are 
certainly too low, and we look for an important reco: 
very shortly. 

(It is surely time that this charge against Ceylon 
tea of special liability to ‘‘ go off” should be decided, 
and if in favour of the allegation that the cause 
should be ascertained, so that the requisite remedy 
—slower firing? may be applied.—Ep. | 


—_—_—____@—____— 
TANNIN IN TEA. 


The Pioneer has the following deliverance on 
this subject :— 

Some time ago we called the attention of Indian 
tea-growers and tea-merchants to a statement made 
by Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector-General of Maritime 
Customs in Ohina, to the effect that Indian tea was 
much less wholesome than its Ohinese rival. Sir Robert 
Hart gave no authority for his assertion ; but in a 
recent report Mr. Allen, the British Vice-Oonsul at 
Hankow, adduces the results of a chemical experiment 
in proof of the same position. The test is said to have 
been made by Professor Dittmar, and to have shown 
9-68 per cent tannin in Indian tea against 6°01 in 
Chinese, Also ‘‘after 20 minutes infusion of 100 grains 
of each there is present in the respective liquors 2°96 
grains thein and 6°53 grains tannin in the Indian, and 
3°37 grains thein and 3°86 grains tannin in Chinese tea.” 
This last way of putting the matter is scarcely to the 
point, as noone wishes to infuse tea for 20 minutes 
and everyone knows that to make an infusion of equal 
strength less Indian tea is required than Chinese; 
but_here is little doubt that reports like that of Mr. 
Allen’s if allawed to gounchallenged, will hurt the 
prospects of Indian tea in the European market. _ 

Our contemporary is quite right about the absurdity 
of giving results after 20 minutes’ infusion. It may 
interest the Pioneer to learn that Oeylon high-grown 
teas have been analysed by Mr. John; Hughes of 
Mark Lane with the following result :— 


Moisture dried at 212° F. 7°30 
Chlorophyland oil tee eestel Apna 
Soluble tannin ads 06 6:37 
Other soluble organic matters 29:03 
Sluble mineral matters ... ‘ 2°50 

Vegetable fibre and insoluble organic 
matters nes ole boo 49°62 
Insoluble mineral matters ni 2:93 
100-00 

———— Qn 


A CORNER IN QUININH. 
To the Editor of ‘The Financial News.” 


S1r,— Will you allow me to draw attention, through 
the medium of your influential paper to the very re- 
markable position of quinine? : 5 

Here are a few facts, which no doubt will be of 
interest to some of your numerousreaders:— 

Import of cinchona bark (from which quinine 18 
made): October, 1885, to May, 1886, 10,900,000 lb. 
(price of quinine, 38 6d per oz.); October, 1888, to 
May, 1889, 7.600,000 Ib. (price of quinine, 1s per 0z.), 
or @ decrease of 3,300,000 lb. Export: First five 
months of 1886, 47,431 cwt.; against 54,265 cwt. for 
the first five months of 1889, . 

Thus we see a decrease in the imports and 0 in- 
crease in the exports; yet, in the face of this, quinine 
has dropped from 3s 6d to 1s per oz., instead of increas- 
ing or, at least maintaining its position. Why is this? 
Tecause bear sellers, who are almost exclusively 
German manufactures, have been selling to an enor 
mons extent for forward delivery; but when these 
deliveries became due, by offering a small quantity 
on the spot at alow rate, they Pats been able to 
buy back their own contracts at a considerable Ye- 
duction on the price at which they sold. his has 
been going on for a considerable time, until nOW 
they have brought quinine to its present absurdly 
ow quotation, viz., 1s per oz., at which price 1b 


does not seem possible that it can pay; and this 
view is borne out by the fact that in some contracts 
made for July delivery, with the special stipula- 
tion that the quinine was to be delivered “ direct 
from the works” within the previous three or four 
months, the goods have been tendered; but when the 
buyers demand proof of the recent delivery from 
the manufactory, they have, up to the present, been 
unable to obtain it. 

The quinine sold for delivery in Angust next (apart 
from the normal consumption, which is continually in- 
creasing) is over a quarter of million ounces; so that 
if buyers will only demand delivery of the goods, 
instead of re-selling them at a loss to the very persons 
they bought them from, the bears would be entirely at 
their mercy. 

Many people seem afraid of the present stock of 
cinchona in London; but on May 31st 1885, the stock 
was 76,500 packages against 65,700 on May 31st in the 
present year, thus showing another falling-off to the 
extent of over 10,000 packages; and it must be men- 
tioned that a great deal of the present stock is ab- 
solute rubbish, the sale of which would not even rea- 
lise the amount of the dock charges incurred upon 
it, without reckoning freight and the original cost of 
the goods. 

Judging from these facts, it would seem that a capi- 
talist with a moderate amount of capital—say, about 
£100,000—could entirely ‘control the market, and send 
up the price of quinine 300 or 400 per cent. in a very 
short time, as the supply of cinchona is limited, and 
it requires from four to five years for new trees to 
arrive at maturity thus distinguishing it from mines 
and other undertakings, the production from which 
is mostly a matter of labour and money, any amount 
of which will not materially hasten the growth of a 
cinchona tree.—I am, sir, yours, &e. Common SENSE. 


eS ig 
A CEYLON PLANTER IN MINCING LANE: 


CEYLON TEAS IN MINCING LANE AND THE VICINITY—THE 
CRY FOR FLAVOUR AND QUALITY—A GOOD SsToRY— 
EFFECTS OF DRINKING ‘‘OOLONGS ?—PLANTERS AND 
THEIR BROKERS—FALLING-OFF IN QUALITY MEANS 
FALLING-OFF IN PRICES—HOW TO AVOID IT: PRACTICAL 
ADVICE AND ILLUSTRATIONS—SHAKSPEARE APPLIED TO 
THE CEYLON PLANTER. 


There can be no doubt it is good fox us all 
sometimes ‘‘to see oorsels as ithers see us,” 
and this outside view of the Ceylon tea planter can 
be had, I will not say enjoyed, on a visit to Mincing 
Lane, and the parts that do adjacent lie. 

It would be ‘piper’s news” to tell you that 
‘flavour’? and ‘‘ quality’? are all the cry in the 
city now, and though I think some of the acutest 


| spirits have begun to grasp the idea that these 


characteristics cannot in many cases be imparted 
for reasons known to all of you, the cry does not 
diminish in its loudness nor is it likely to do so. 
Not but that there is a demand for bad teas, 
or what the tasters would describe as bad teas, but 
in the nature of things there will always be a 
supply equal to this demand. To explain the above 
I may say I was informed that in certain districts 
of the English Midlands and Scottish Highlands 
they would take nothing but thick, over-fermented 
teas; and in connection with this an amusing 
story was told me. On a certain estate in a favourite 
district the teas turned out were much inferior in 
liquor and valuation to those from the surrounding 
estates. They sold, nevertheless, very well; but after 
a time the manager, who was evidently not a 
believer in the old saying, ‘‘Let well alone,” changed 
his mode of manufacture and turned out the same 
style of tea as his neighbours. This was al ones 
followed by the buyers, who had hitherto taken 
these teas for special markets, transferring their 
affections elsewhere and by afallin price. The moral 
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which the broker deduces from this is ‘‘ Let every 
estate have its own characteristics, avoid uni- 
formity.” But it is only natural to suppose that 
in time the taste for bad teas will die out, and 
that the sounder and better our teas are the 
better prices they will command inthe long run. 
One may here spare a pitying thought for the 
poor wretch who can complacently swallow a cup 
of ‘oolong’ pure and simple. To what depths of 
depravity, mental and stomachic, must he have 
sunk ! 

But an entire coincidence of views between the 
planter who wishes to make his estate pay and 
the broker who wishes to sell good tea and get 
the good prices (for Igive these credit of wishing that) 
cannot be looked for. I do think, however, this 
divergence is greater than it need be. And here 
I approach a somewhat delicate subject. It is not 
so much the quantity of Ceylon teas coming for- 
ward that is complained of, but the falling-off 
in quality. Nowit may be heresy to say so, but 
I have come to the conclusion that from the 
broker’s point of view they have distinctly fallen 
off. Be it admitted that as much hard work has 
been put into the last 20 million Ib. exported as 
into any other equal quantity ever made, but 
hard work will not make good tea. 
typical case such as the following which can be 
matched in every district in theisland. A planter 
has 50 acres of tea ready to pluck. He puts up 
half-a-dozen chulas, sends 3 of his best coolies 
to a neighbour to Jearn to roll and fire, gets a 
fortnight’s leave to learn something of plucking, 
and starts operations. May be he spoils a chest 
or two, bat after a bit he turns out first-class teas 
and dispatches every month a small break, the 
prices of which are satisfactory to allconcerned. All 
this time he has been in and outof his little factory 
all day long and often in the night. Every leaf has 
been well and evenly withered, and he has handled 
the trays of roll as Isaak Walton did his worms, 
“as if he loved them.” He has now established 
a certain standard for his teas which he and his 
proprietor fondly hope will be maintained. A 
permanent factory is now put up, roller and drier 
bought, five times the amount of tea turned out 
every now and then double the amount of Icaf is 
taken in which the sheds will hold, and what is 
the result ? A decline of 4d a lb. 

The planter is disappointed. ‘‘But,’’ says he, “‘you 
can’t expect to keep up fancy prices when you 
have to make 60,000 Ib. in a little place like that.” 
No, my friend, very likely not. Butthe broker has 
nothing todo with that. His knowledge of tea- 
making, unless he happens to have travelled in the 
East, is very much like that of agriculture possessed 
by Mark Twain when he edited a farmer’s journal 
(‘do not shake the turnips from the trees but send up 
a boy to pick them”’). His business is to report 
on the teas, and he does so to this effect :— 
“These teas are wanting in point and have lost 
the delicate flavour which used to characterize 
shipments from this estate,’ and so on and so forth. 

Now it seems to me that this sorf of thing re- 
peated on helf theestates in the island will in itself 
account for the falling-off in teas somuch talked abont: 
That being so, the question arises ‘‘ How ara we to 
avoid it.’ W-1l, we cannot avoid it. But we can 
minimize it. How common if is to hear such 
remarks as the following in Ceylon: “I’m making 
the most awful muck just now,” ‘The leaf was 
6 inches deep all over the floor last night.” ‘had to 
fire at 270 to work off the rolls,” &¢., &e. Very good. 
Any man whose leaf was 6 inches deep last nicht 
has driven a nail into our coffin. Not a harmless 
ma tintack, look you, but a great big brass-headed 
nail, 


Take a | 


The time must come—the time will come—when if 
we are to make a living at all, Ceylon tea must be a 
synonym for “good tea”’ and ‘sound tea,” and tea 
made under the above conditions is not “good tea” 
and is not ‘sound tea.’”’ No one thinks of mixing 
his ‘tails’? with his ‘ first parchment”: why then 
should he calmly ship home a break half of which 
he knows is utterly bad ? 

Yet such things have been done every day; and so 
long as these shipments brought an average which 
though not high still left a profit, it was perhaps 
too much to expect from human nature to 
resist the temptation. But that time is past and 
never will return. I cannot say ‘Be warned in 
time,” for we have not been warned in time and 
now we have got to suffer it; but when pekoe 
souchong arrives in London as happened last week 
which is valu:d at 3d ‘a lb., one begins to hope 
that the irresistible logic of facts will bring it 
home even to the poor creature who shipped this 
poison that it does not pay. Any higher argu- 
ment would probavly be thrown away onhim. One 
can understand, too, the piteous tone of the broker 
who said to me ‘‘ What are we to do with stuff 
like this?” 

I have, of course, written broadly and generally, 
but when all is said and done it must cccasion- 
ally happen that a batch is, for instance, over- 
fermented : what then should be done with it ? 
The broker tells you ‘‘Go on over-fermenting, send 
us an over-fermented break, and the chances are 
it will find a buyer for some local market, but do 
not mix it with good tea and make the whoe 
break without point.” 

Be that as it may, the point I want to bring 
out is that every man who deliberately takes in 
more leaf than he can turn into sound tea is driy- 
ing a knife into the heart of the enterprice. 

Enlarge your factory if you will (2mple withering 
accommodation is probably more important than 
anything) but do anything, stop buying leaf, abandon 
your best fields, use your bad tea for fuel or 
packing cheroots, but don’t, whatever you do, send 
it to Colombo :— 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls, 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’t is something, nothing, 
°T was mine, 't is his, and has been slave to thousands: 
But he that filches from me my good name ; 


Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And leaves me poor indeed, 


—__—-______ 


THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 


The OnAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the rc- 
port, said that the year 1888 began with the pro- 
mise of success. 

Pricks.—Large quantities of tea were sent home, 
which realised some of the best prices that had been 
obtained for Indian tea, showing that their tea had 
not lost its ancient record. But this bright state of 
things did not last, for though larger quantities of 
tea had been sent home, there was a falling off in 
price, that obtained being 113d against 1s 2d the 
previous year. In this, however, they were more for- 
tunate than their ucighbours, who had a drop of 2d 
to 3d per lb. The fall they had thus experienced 
was equal in total value toa dividend of 6 per cent. 

New Puanvs.—Instead of patching up in order to 
repair this weakness, which it was felt wonld be 
short-sighted policy, they had planted cut 1,150 acres 
of new ground a.d cleared. 750 acres more of the 
land which belonged to them. It was costly work, 


but they had dune it as thoroughly and economically 
as possible, and they hoped the resuit would be seen 
in improved quality and quantity of their tea, and 


ultimate benefit to the snareholders, They had aiso 
made changes in the management of their estates, 
Under the old system, the whole of their gardens were 
controlled by one general manager, and their teas 


were hrought from the different gardens in carts 
mixed all together, good and medium alike, and p»cked 
in chests and sent off to London. Now they were 
decentralising and splitting up the estates into divisions 
of about 1,000 acres, with a manager to each, and 
these were all grouped under the management of a 
Calcutta firm— Messrs. Kilburn & Oo., who periodically 
sent practical men for the purpose of maintaning an 
efficient inspection of all the gardens. The packing 
of the tea of each garden was now done on the 
spot at the different stations where the tea was 
manufactured, and so they would be able to tell 
which were the most successful, both in cultivation 
and manufacture, and would be able to test the ability 
and success or otherwise of each of their managers. 

Mr. McSwenny urged that, whilst their tea cost 
them nearly 104d. per Ih. other companies were 
able to do it much cheapor. Besides which, com- 
panies he could mention produced from 50 to 100 
per cent more tea per acre than the Assam Oom- 
pany. He had found from reports that some com- 
panies were getting 560lb. of tea per acre, against 
their 304 lb. 

Mr. Buttock ExpLAins.—Mr. Bullock, in the course 
of a lengthy and detailed speech, pointed out to the 
previous speaker that, whilst the price of the teas of 
the Assam Compary had only fallen 1id per lb. other 
companies’ produce had fallen 23d and 2 3-164, so 
that, as compared with such, their company stood in 
a very favourable position. The fact was the unpre- 
cedently low price of tea was the cause of all their 
troubles at present. The improvements which had 
been made inthe quality of their tea, if judged by 
the prices obtained in previous years, was ahout 2d 
per lb, which on their outturn would renresent £14,000 ; 
then the directors had had to pay £2,000 more for 
freight, which could not be helped, whilst they had 
spent £5,000 on extensions. Therefore, he thought, 
looking at these facts, they would see that had they 
been in the sameposition as last year in these matters 
they wonld have pail a dividend of 225 per cent.— 
Home and Colonial Mail, July 5th. 


<> 


FIG CULTURE IN CEYLON. 


The following interesting information from the 
Treasury of Botany is worth reprinting at this time 
when attention has been directed to fig culture in 
Ceylon :— : 

The Fig of our gardens is the /. Carica of botanists. 
The name Ficzs, applied to this very anciently known 
fruit, is most probably derived from Feg, its Hebrew 
name; that of Oarica is from Caria in Asia Minor, 
where fine varieties of it have long existed. According 
to various authors, it is a native of Western Asia, 
Northern Africa, and the south of Hurope, including 
Greece and Italy. It is certainly indigenous to Asia 
Minor; but it may have been thence introduced and 
naturalised in the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
the countries near its shores, both in Europe and 
Africa, 

The Fig is a deciduous tree, fifteen to twenty or 
even thirty feet high in favourable climates. The al- 
ternate leaves are cordate. more or less deeply three 
to five lobed, and rough. The fruit is generally shortly 
turbinate, but some varieties are of an elongated pyri- 
form shape; the skin soft, with shallow longitudinal 
furrows; the colour yellowish-white, greenish-brown, 
purplish-brown, violet, or dark purple. It consists of 
a hollow fleshy receptacle with an orifice in the top, 
which is surrounded and nearly closed by number of 
imbricated scales—as many as 200, according to Du- 
hamel. The flowers, unlike those of most fruit-trees, 
make no outward appearance, but are concealed within 
the fig on its internal surface; they are male and female, 
he former situated near the orifice, the latter in that 
part of the concavity next the stalk. On cutting open 
a fig, when it has attained tittle more than oue-third 
its size, the flowers will be seen in full development, 
and, provided the stamens are perfect, fertilisation 
takes place at that stage of growth. Lut it often 
happens that the stamens are imperfect, and no seeds 
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are formed; neverthless the fruit swells and ripens. 

Under favourable circumstances, a fruit or two is 
formed along the shoots at the base of almost every 
leaf. Of these the quantity that sometimes attains 
maturity is enormous ; but frequently, from vicissitudes 
of coldin some climates and heat in others, much of 
the fruit drops prematurely. It may not do so at the 
time when dryness prevails, but at some future period 
when moisture is sufficiently abundant: in fact, the 
injury caused by drought to this fruit becomes most 
apparent after moisture has started the tree into 
vigorous growth, and hence the true but remote cause 
of failure in the crop is apt to be overlooked. And if 
this be sometimes the case now, it was much more 
likely to be generally so in former times, when there 
was among cultivators but little intelligence as regards 
tracing effects to their causes. Accordingly, to prevent 
the fruit of the Fig tree from dropping prematurely, 
and to hasten its ripening, the process of caprifica- 
tion was resorted to, This consisted in placing the 
fruit of a wild sort, called the Caprifig, among the 
cultivated ones. An insect of the gnat family infests 
the former, which it leaves to attack the latter, en- 
tering to the interior of the fruit by the orifice. It 
is a very ancient practice for itis mentioned by the 
earliest Greek writers of natural history, and is even 
minutely described by Theophrastus. It appears to 
have originated in Greece. Pliny remarks that it was 
only used in the island of the Archipelago; that in 
his time, it was entirely unknown to the Italians; 
and that there was no tradition of its ever having 
been introduced to Syria or Palestine. I/s utility was 
doubted by some authors, and among others by the 
celebrated Duhamel. He thought it questionable 
whether by caprification the maturity of the fruit 
was hastened, except in the same way as apples and 
and pears are when attacked by thegrub. Professer 
Gasparrini, in an essay written for the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Naples details a number of 
experiments which he had made, and repeated in 
different years. Their results led to the conclusion 
that caprification is useless for the setting and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and instead of making the figs re- 
main on the tree, it either canses or facilitates their 
fall, especially when the insect has penetratad into 
the inside, and produced decay by its own death. 
According to Gasparrini, the practice of caprification 
ought to be abolished, as it entails expense, and de- 
teriorates the flavour of the figs. The French natura- 
list, Oliver, says it is being abandonei in some islands 
of the Archipelago where it was formerly practised, 
but in which excellent figs are still produced. We 
have thought it necessary to briefly notice the opera- 
tion, as so much has been written with regard to its 
presumed advantageous effects; but from what has 
been stated, it will be seen that, according to the 
investigations of modern science, it is proved to be 
not only unnecessary, but positively injurious. 

Figs have been used inthe east as an article of 
food from time immemorial. They were amongst 
the fruits brought back from Canaan by the Israelites 
sent by Moses to report on the producticns of that 
land. We read of a present having been made to 
David of 200 cakes of figs. They were probably used 
chiefly in the dried state. The drying is easily 
effected in a warm climate by exposure to the sun’s 
rays, in the same way as those grapes are dried, 
which are called from that cirenmstance raisins of 
the sun. Like the grape, the substance of the fig 
abounds: in what is termed grape sugar. Indrying, 
some of this exudes and form that soft white pow- 
der which we see on the imported dried figs. They 
are thus preserved in their own sugar, and rendered 
fit for storing up as an article of food 

Figs were considered of such necessity by the 
Athenians that their exportation from Africa was 
prohibited. Those who informed against persons vio- 
lating this Jaw were called ‘Sycophantai,’ from two 
Greek words signifying the discoverers of figs. These 
informers appear to have been especially disliked, 
for their name gave rise to the term sycophant, used 
for designing liars and impostors generally, as well 
as flatterers. 
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The Figs of Athens were celebrated for their ex- 
quisite flavour; and Xerxes was induced by them to 
undertake the conquest of Attica. he African figs 
were also much admired at Rome, although Pliny 
says, ‘it is not long since they began to grow figs in 
Africa.’ Cato, in order to stimulate the Roman sena- 
tors to declare war against Oarthage, showed them 
a fig brought from thence. 1t was fresh and in good 
condition, and all agreed that it must have been 
quite recently pulled from the tree. ‘ Yes,’ said Onto, 
‘It is not yet three days since this fig was gathered 
at Carthage; see by it how near to the walls of 
the city we have a mortal enemy.’ This argument deter- 
tmined the Senate to commence the third Punic war, the 
result of which was that Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
was utterly destroyed. A 

Only six varieties of Figs were known in Italy in 
the time of Oato. Others were introduced from 
Negropout and Scio, according to Pliny, who gives a 
catalogue of thirty sorts. The fig may have been in- 
troduced into Britain, along with the vine, by. the 
Romans, or subseqnently by the monks. Bat if it 
had, it seems to have disappeared till brought from 
Italy by Cardinal Pole, either when he returned from 
that country in 1525, or after his second residence 
abroad in 1548. In either case the identical trees 
which he brought, and which were planted in the 
garden of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Lambeth, have 
certainly existed for more than 300 years. This 
proves that the fig lives to a great age, even under 
less favourable circumstances than it enjoys inits native 
country. Another tree, brought from Aleppo by Dr. 
Poe»ck, was planted in the garden of one of the 
colleges at Oxford in 1648. Having been injured by 
fire in 1809, the old trunk decayed and was removed, 
but fresh shoots sprang up, some of which. in 1819 were 
twenty-one feet high. In this country a chalk sub- 
soil, and a climate like that near the south coast, 
appear to suit the fig best. There the trees grow and 
bear as standards. They are liable, however, to be 
killed to the ground in winters of excessive severity ; 
but they spring up afresh from the roots. ‘There 
was an orchard, not exceedingly three-quarters of an 
acre, at Tarring, near Worthing, in Sussex, containing 
100 standard fig-trees» About 100 dozen of ripe figs 
were usually gathered daily from these trees duriug 
August, September, and October. By selecting similarly 
favourable spots, it may be fairly concludéd that this 
country could supply itself with abundance of fresh 
figs. As for dry ones, they are obtained in large quan- 
tities from Turkey, the Mediterranean, and other 
countries ; but the supply for centuries back has chiefly 
been from Turkey. The import has been as much as 
1,000 tons a year; and now thatthe duty is taken off, 
the quantity imported will doubtless be much greater. 
The wood of the Fig is soft and spongy; and as it can 
in consequence be easily charged with oil and emery, 
it is used in some countries by locksmiths and armourers 
for polishing. « uae 8] 

From an American Horticultural Dictionary— 
Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary—we quote as fol- 
lows some very practical information :— 
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TVariettes.—For forcing, we recommend the Brown 
Turkey, or Lee's Perpetual, Prequssata, and White 
Marseilles: The Nerii is also well spoken of. To 
plant out-doors, the Brunswick, Brown Turkey, Brown 
Ischia, Black Ischia, and Preyussata. 

Propagation—The fig roots so firmly by cuttings, 
that few resort to any other mode. They propagate; 
however, as freely by layers. Some persons, also, have 
raised them from seed, but it does not appear that 
they are valuable, though new kinds have been orgi- 
nated by such means. Cuttings of ripe wood, about 
three or four inches long, planted in pots in January 
or February, and plunged in any ordinary bottom- 
heat, will make very nice plants during the same 
summer, Those for forcing in pots or boxes must be 
potted off when rooted, and again pluaged in bottom 
warmth, and the highest course of culture pursued, 
shifting them when neceesary. Those who plant on the 
open walls should do so in the middle of March ; 


Ficus Carica. 


andif the plants are from pots, the roots must be 
uncoiled and spread nicely out. Many persons who 
have established trees merely take suckers away from 
them; such only need fastening in the soil, and, it 
may be, a shading when they begin to grow. 

Sou.—The fig will thrive in almost any ordinary 

garden-soil, but it is said to prefer a chalky loam. 
When pianted against walls out of doors, care must 
be taken not to make the soil rich, for invincible 
grossness would be the consequence. A plain “maiden” 
soil is quite good enough for general purposes. 
Culture in Growing Period.—Out-door culture con- 
sists in an early disbudding of all superfluous shoots ; 
this is performed when the young shoots are about 
three inches long, reserving all those which are short- 
jointed and compact-looking. Care must be taken 
to reserve shoots for blank places. This disbudding 
is generally performed at twice or thrice during the 
season; for waste and watery-looking spray will con- 
tinue to spring up until August, especially in moist 
summers, and when the plants are gross. Such dis- 
budding should be carried out until almost every leaf 
of the future year’s bearing-wood obtains a free ex- 
posure to sunshine, say by the middle of August. 
About the end of this month it is accounted good 
practice to pinch the ends of all growing shoots, or 
rather to squeeze them with the thumb and finger. 
Nothing more is needed as summer culture, except 
a timely training of all reserved shoots, in order to 
obtain all the sunlight possible, 

Culture in Rest Period.--This merely consists in 
protection from frost, and in pruning. Towards the 
beginning of December, some protection ought to be 
given, aS mats, straw, fern fronds, or spruce boughs. 
Before closing them, or, indeed, at the end of 
October, every fig which has become as large as a horse- 
bean, should be pulled away, for suchrob the trees, and 
are sure toperish. Thetrees must be uncovered again 
in the end of February, if matted, otherwise such mate- 
rials as fern or straw may remain on a little longer; the 
spruce, until pruneng time. The latter operation should 
uot be periormed until the young buds are beginning to 
swell, when wood of a proper character may be dis- 
tinguished readily from that which is useless. All 
the latter must be cut away, unless required for blank 
spaces; but if summer disbudding has been properly 
performed, there will be little for the pruner to do. 
After this, they must be duly trained. 

forcing.—Some build house for the flg, but most 
prefer growing them in tubs or large pots. The 
general principles of forcing them so closely resemble 
those for the vine, that it will be needless to go 
into details. Asto general temperature, although they 
will bear much heat, yet most cultivators agree that 
one intermediate between the peach-house and the _ 
forcing vinery isthe most congenial. It requires, how- 
ever, a little more excitement to bring the fig into 
leat than the peach. Under good house culture it 
wiil produce two satisfactory crops in one year. A 
first crop may be obtained as early as May, and after 
a couple of months or so, the second will commence 
ripening ; the latter being those on the wood of the 
current season. The first crop, or the embryo fruit 
of the previous year, is very apt to fall prematurely, 
and much care is necessary. Regular waterings the 
moment they are dry, and an avoidance of atmos- 
pheric extremes are the best preventives. Most good 
cultivators make a point of pinching the ends of the 
young shoot when about six or eight eyes or buds in 
length; this soon causes the fruit toform in the axils 
of the leaves. Frequent syringings should be practised 
in the growiug season; and at rest they should never 
be subjected to a lower temperature than 4U°. Under 
all circumstances, the fig delights in a soil somewhat 
moist: a neglect of watering when necessary, even for 
a day, may cause them to cast their fruit. 

Fyuit.—lts use is almost entirely confined to the ripe 
state, as dessert; as for keeping, if such is attempted, 
it must be on the retarding system, by partial shade, 
and alowering of temperature just before ripening. 

Insects.—The Red Spider and the Brown Scale alone 
cause any alarm to Fig cultivators. The spider must 
be combated by the syringe, by an occasional dusting 
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of sulphur, aud by dressing the shoots all over, before 


commencing forcing, With soap water and sulphur; 
three ounces of soit soap to a gallon of warm water, 
well beat up, adding tour hanufuls of sulphur, will 
make a mixture, which, brashed into every crevice, 
will extirpate both scale and spider. Sulphur, however 
sbould be used on the pipes during the growing season. 

In Sicily, wesee iroma paper in the Tropical 
Agriculturist of January 1825, the fig is propagated 
from the suckers that spriog up from the roots, 
cuttings from the tree being also used. 


yp 


CEMENT CONCRETE TAPER PIPE SLUICES, 


Mr. A. Murray, Provincial Assistant, P. W. D., has 
designed for the North-Central Province village tanks, 
cement concrete pipes, which are likely to afford an 
enormous saving to Government, as these sluices will 
cost about 1-30th of the toa pipe siuices hitherto 
put in. Mr. Murray’s invention is the application of 
cement cuncrete to the manufacture of taper pipes 
and the design of a junction block to secure an 
efficient union between the vertical and _hori- 
zental sections. ‘he whole arrangement is so simple 
that any villager can put in his own sluice, and all 
perishable material such as iron &c. is entirely 
done away with. The regulation of water supply 
is effected by insertion or removal of the pipes 
forming the vertical section as the water rises or 
abates. Messrs. Nock and T. C. Owen (both of 
whom were lately in the N.-C. Province) saw three of 
these sluices in tull working order and were favourably 
impressed with them. ‘The main features of the 
desigo are simplicity, cheapness and portability. 
Several bave been fixed in position, without the 
aid of skilled labour, and are working admirably. 
instead of sluicing 30 village tanks per annum the 
P. W. D. wili now be able to siuice 300 and at 
1-30ih the cost per tank! ‘his application to 
agricuiture of a substance so valuable in structural 
Operations is likely to produce resuits little short 
ol a revolution in the rice-growing industry. 


————-(_>_————_ 
PLANTING IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. 
[By a Wanprmrina CEYLON PLANTER. ] 


After some eight or nine years of wandering in the 
Australasian colonies L write you asii writing ‘‘t’ the 
auid house at hame,’ but tirst find enclosed order to 
focward me the Zropical Agriculturist. Simee coming 
down here I have hau rather arough wandering time 
through the interior as also on the cuast, east aud 
west, wud have been employed at any or all under- 
takings tbat came in the way, and the other week 
only £ came here on a six months’ engagement, 
(baving travelled overland on horseback some seven 
huudred miles to take a six -months’ engagement,) 
just to get my hand and heart into coffee, cacao, &c., to 
which the proprietors are to give a full and faithful 
trial. So you will see 1 am inio propagating in all 
its stages, eveu my pet work from leaves, if I can get 
nothing better. L wrote my last employers in Oeylon 
to see if they could assist me to have some seeds 
forwarded (for my employers) as also get informa- 
tion as to charges. if 1 am successiul, no doubt, 
you will bear from me now and again. I wish we 
had Ceylon pevple to get on with here. Australia 
would be another country from what it is. 

Jhis ‘*Yicton” 18 a fine estate ot over 1,000 acres 
of deuse jungle, impassable without a scrub knife 
for prickiy creeping vines, which small animals can- 
not vet through. ‘here ure also very fine timber trees 
of hurd woods wand cedar, aud as yet there are only about 
40 acres in cultivation with orange, lime, lemon, 
custardapple, soursop, pineapple, guava, peach, 
plums (of sorts); a native plum about the size of a 


large Sinhalese fowl’s egg, and of a deep plum colour 
called Davidsonti and a jasmine plum of very fine 
flavour ; there are also native cherry, the branches 
weighed to the ground with crop. Mangoes grow very 
fine and rapidly in the jungles; bananas reach some 
60 feet high, the Oavendish variety we cultivate only. 
There are several other things, ginger, arrowroot, to- 
bacco, maize, &c., &c., but prices are so low that they 
deem fruit cultivation for the markets do not pay. 
Our labour is of a very poor sort, a handful of Kana- 
kas and about 60 natives; the latter only get their 
food and now and then; clothes as they are required ; 
they are untrained, untamed and quite wild cannibals at 
the best ; but, as far as Ihave seen of them, they have 
been quiet, peaceable, but uot industrious. Yet I 
would believe in course of time the children will 
become more tractable as civilization goes on. If 
any of these native fruits you have not got let me 
know and I would forward you a small parcel by 
the B. I. S. N. Company’s steamerfor you. Do you 
know, if there could be got through the agents, that 
these steamers would bring a case of cuttings, and 
germinated seeds, 1s deck cargo or keep them so they 
could get plenty of air? I brought on horseback two 
sacks of such for over three weeks and through adry 
time, they were Bamba’s Malay apple, cashewnut and 
a lot of other things, and after their long perishing 
they have rooted and growing vigorously. If they 
would bring them I would send an order and cash 
with instructions how they should be packed. 


ee 


Prassnt PrRopRigtorsHiep IN Brirrany—The 
British Consul at Brest, in his last report; refers to 
the condition of the Breton peasant proprietor, and 
says that although he has a great natural aptitude for 
tilling the soil he Jabours under considerable disad- 
vantages. Asarule, he cannot furnish himself with 
the proper plant, cattle, and implements for agriculture 
and, above all, bear the expense of draining. Nearly 
all the land cultivated by the peasant proprietor is 
worked with the spade, and the fear of losing, or even 
risking, the slender profit he is able to make by his 
severe labours effectually prevents any enterprise and 
engenders a spirit of avarice difficult to describe. The 
peasantry apparently live in a condition of squalor, 
happily unknown to the English agricultural labourer. 
Thanks, however, to their extraordinary parsimony, it 
is perhaps doubtful if they are actually as poor as they 
seem ; but their pale and troubled faces and bent forms, 
even in early life, show how badly they are fed, whether 
they can afford comfort or not. In Brittany, certainly, 
under the peasant proprietorship system, the land is 
not properly worked and much goes out of cultivation. 
It is the custom toraise immense banks as hedges be- 
tween their little plots, to grow scruboakon. These 
banks, with their huge crest of scrub, shade the land to 
a great distance on each side, and from the resulting 
damp little or nil grow under them. The object is to 
obtain the firewood, which is of very slow growth, and 
the peasant in thus trying to get too much out of his 
plot, is half-starved, whilst half-killing bimself with 
labour. Many other instances could be presented of 
the same shortsightedness in squeezing the land. 
Men and women indiscriminately perform the work 
of the agricultural animals they cannot afford to 
buy, with the usual consequent evils to health. 
It is no uncommon sight to see women working 
with the flail for hours, a labour so severe that 
it often breaks down the men.—London Times. 

[ There are two principles to be kept in view if the most 
is to be made of theland. Let it be the indefeasible 
property of the cultivator, but let that cultivator pos- 
sess a sufficient area for the employment of capital, 
which he ought to possess to some extent, and labour. 
Peasant proprietorship of small holdings sounds well, 
but the results, even where, as in France, the utmost 
industry and thrift are exercised, are the reverse of 
satisfactory: industry degenerating into depressint 
slavery, and thrift passing into sordid poverty and 
blighted existence. In this as in other matters the 
co-operation of capital and labour are required to bring 
out the best results,—ED. | 
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GEMMING: CONSTITUENTS OF THE 
GRAVEL OF THE SABARAGAMUWA 
GEM REGION. 

The correspondent who has supplied us, for the 
information of our readers, with so much valuable 
and interesting information respecting the gem 
formations in and around Ratnapura, sent us re- 
cently a specimen of the gravel in which, when 
the alluvial soil is washed away, the gems, mainly 
forms of corundum, are found. Our correspondent 
hazarded the opinion that the appearance of the 
detritus afforded a proof of former glacial action 
in Ceylon. This is not so certain ag that the 
water-worn appearance of the pebbles and frag- 
ments indicate long-continued and very violent 
diluvial action,—action which, with the slower opera- 
tion of a moist, hot atmosphere, seems to have re- 
duced rock matrices to the level of alluvium. It 
would appear to be certain that more success is 
likely to attend deep diggings in alluvial matter, 
than any search (hitherto fruitless), in the still 
disintegrated rock formations, from the breaking-up 
of which Tennent, following Gygax, had such san- 
guine expectations. Having divided the gravel 
sent tous into portions and picked out specimens 
which seemed to us the most promising, we sub- 
mitted the whole, with such guesses as 
we were able to make, to so competent an 
authority as Mr. George Armitage. With this 
gentleman’s aid we are able to indicate the main 
mineral constituents of the gem gravel: -The larger 
fragments are, as might be anticipated, quartz, 
intermingled with bits of graphite and of tbe 
ubiquitous garnet, splendid specimens of which (in 
a mineralogical sense,) were found, with equally 
fine but treacherously slippery masses: of mica, in 
the interior rocks of the Blackwater railway slip. 
In more or less advanced stages of decomposition, 
garnets pervade large portions of the prevailing 
gneiss. But the Ceylon garnets have never 
been mistaken for rubies, as were those of South 
Australia some time ago.—The smaller fragments 
of the gravel, out of which we had picked specimens, 
which were more or less goem-like in their crystal- 
lization, consist of quartz, garnets, spinel, &c. 
Fragments more or less lustrous and of a reddish 
to dark tinge, are pronounced to be spinels. 
Some of these are pretty, but of no intrinsic 
value. They bear no resemblance to the blue spinel 
sapphires, so Gommon in some of our crystalline 
lime formations.—Small, black, hard fragments, 
which, when broken, show the lustre of graphite, 
but have nothing of the soft greasiness of plumbago, 
turn out to be the very common mineral, menac- 
canite, or titaniferous iron.—One dark stone, which 
looked promising and which we fancy would look 
well if polished, turns out to be a form of spinel 
known as ceylonite, the constituents of which 
are iron and magnesia.—The only specimen of 
Sapphire in the gravel is a bit of white sapphire, 
the lustre of which is very pure. It is probable 
that any pieces of blue sapphire which may have 
occurred, were removed from the gravel. What 
we at first took for a fragment of blue sapphire, 
when examined by artificial light, turns out to be 
aquamarine, of which very large and pure speci- 
mens have been found in Ceylon, notably a fine 
specimen in the possession of Capt. Bayley. 
Our specimen is faintly coloured and badly crys- 
tallized. A very pretty conglomeration of lustrous 
facets, turns out to be mica, a mineral which can 
assume numerous forms and colours, plentiful as 
it is in our rocks, A dark, water-worn specimen 
with a resinous lustre, turnsout to be opaque tour- 
maline, one of the most common pseudo-gems 
found in Oeylon diggings. A bit of rock-crystal 


is piety distinguished from the specimen of 
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| white sapphire, but to the uninitiated it would 


be very difficult indeed to distinguish a specimen 
which is pronounced by our authority to be the 
form of corundum known as the oriental amethyst, 
from a piece of garnet which ig of a more sgolid 
structure than the ordinary form of, apparently, 
a number of crystals conglomerated. 

It is unfortunate that the gem gravel contains 
no specimen, at least no appreciable specimen, 
of the blue sapphire for which Ceylon is go famous. 
As for ruby, that is now too rare in the ordinary 
diggings to be expected. But the list of minerals 
in the gem-gravel is pretty extensive, as will be 
obvious when we recapitulate them, thus:—quartz ; 
rock crystal; white sapphire; oriental amethyst ; 
Ceylonite, and other spinels; garnet; aquamarine; 
menaccanite; tourmaline; mica; graphite; with 
other mineral forms not identified. 

What is desiderated in Ceylon as in other 
countries showing appreciable mineral wealth on 
the surface, is deep digging, and systematic search 
founded on scientific knowledge of the principles 
on which earths crystallize and ores aggregate. Deep 
and thorough mining may reveal not only a 
wealth of gems hitherto unthought of, but also 
gold and other metals in appreciable and paying 
quantities. 


one 
THE ALLEGED COCONUT LEAF DISEASE 
(Com municated.) 


Whether ‘‘B.”’ in the local ‘* Examiner” takes 
too serious a view of this matter or not, ig 
a question to be decided by the scientists, The 
Government have done what lay in their power by 
eport 
upon the disease, and he with the means at Bid 
disposal has given his opinion. If, as is reported 
he has sent affected leaves to competent autho- 
rities for examination and report, I think the 
best plan is for us to wait til) these reports are 
received and made public, which, no doubt, they 
will be in due time. ‘ B.” is entitled to his opinion 
as we all are to ours; and as his intentions are 
good and praiseworthy, he ought not to be blamed 
though in his excess of zeal for the public good 
he may have over-estimated the supposed 
danger. Itis well that there are amongst us some 
wakeful and observant watchmen, for I am 
afraid too many of us are apt to slumber at 
our posts. “ B.”’s letters have nu doubt disquieted 
the minds of many coconut owners, and therefore 
the sooner we have an authoritative verdict upon 
this question the better for us all. As for myself 
I do not think it serious, and indeed I am_ in- 
clined to question if there is anything in the real 
nature of disease at all! ‘B.” states that the 
disease is spreading, and it must be so in hig 
locality. In this neighbourhood at any rate there 
is no spotting and dying of the tender fronds, and 
as for the blotching of the more mature leaves that 
is only natural in the process of decay; that this 
is any worse now than in former years 1 do not 
believe. Attention having been drawn to the matter 
more notice is taken of it, and one is apt to think 
that here and there perhaps a few trees look as if 
they had more decaying leaves than naturally they 
should have; but can any one say that this has 
not always existed, and not hitherto been looked 
upon as anything unusual? That a fungus has 
been discovered upon coconut leavesis nothing to be 
alarmed at, for what plant is there that is not the 
host of some parasite, vegetable or insect? When 
scientists distinctly tell us that our coconut trees 
are the prey of a fungus, which attacks the green 
fronds and, like the coffee leaf fungus, seeks the 
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life blood of its host, then, and not till then may 
we have cause for uneasiness. Why anticipate 
evil, an evil that may not exist, and which I trust 
may never come, Between Mr, Potter and Mr. 
Marshall Ward, and Mr. Drieberg’s scientific 
friends, surely we shall not be kept much longer in 
doubt. J. 


—_—___@—____ 


THEA AT HOME: WEIGHING, BULKING, 
BLENDING, AND SELLING: 


Tho “ average net weight” question is very much 
to the fore in Mincing Lane. One or two invoices 
offered this week were factory bulked teas, with aver- 
age net weights. These failed to change hands in 
the sale room; possibly owing to their poor quality 
as much as to the fact that the leading dealers had 
agreed not to buy average net teas; the parcels re- 
ferred to, sold to dealers after the auction, being pur- 
chased by brokers for clients who had not signed the 
circular against average net weight. It was announced 
from the box that all claims for short weight would be 
met in a reasonable spirit. 

It will be very inconvenient, if not quite impossi- 
ble, in these days to bulk and tere all the Indian 
and Ceylon teas. The trade is too large, and there 
would be too much delay, causing a block at the 
warehouses for want of space in which to conduct the 
operation. If the large importers are firm on the point 
we do not see how the opponents of factory bulking are 
to have their own way. 

One important meeting, representative of the Indian 
and Ceylon planting interest, has been held on the 
subject. At this meeting the opinion was expressed 
that the action of the London Wholesale Tea 
Dealers’ Association in declining point blank to buy 
any teas from India and Ceylon, unless weighed gross 
and tare, would put an end to bulking at the factory, 
and thus prove very prejudicial to the interest of plan- 
ters. The plan proposed by the Dealers’ Association 
simply means that each package must be turned out, the 
lead lining torn, and the tea, after exposure, repacked 
again anyhow. Thisretrograde proposal was much 
deprecated by all present, and asmall but competent 
committee, consisting of three Indian and three Oeylon 
tea importers, was nominated to mect a similar 
number of representatives from the dealers. The 
latter; however, declined to reopen the question, and 
there the matter stands. Meantime, the committee 
are considering the next move. It is most unfortunate 
that, owing to the carelessness of a few, a system 
which offers great advantages, at any rate to planters 
and brokers, shoald fall into permanent disfavour with 
the traders at home. Now that thedealers have made 
a practical protest against careless bulking they might 
give the plan a further trial, and planters would see the 
necessity for carrying out the bulking with care. 

Weare not without hope that the difference between 
importers and dealers on the subject of factory bulking 
will yet be adjusted to the satisfactionjoffall concerned. 

In their circular of yesterday’s date, Messrs. 
Wm. Jas. and Hy. Thompson, commenting on 
the bulking question, say:—The question of the 
method of weighing tea—Ceylon as well as Indian 
—has reached the point at which a large number or 
the London dealers agree in declining to bid for 
teas weighed net. They ask either for each package 
to be weighed gross and an average tare taken by 
the Oustoms, where the packages are of sufficiently 
uniform tare, or, failing that, for separate weight 
and tare of each chest to be taken, as was the rule 
before the net weight system was introduced. It is 
60 difficult to ensure an even delivery of tea in a 
break turned out for taring and re-packed, that re- 
bulking is often necessary, although before the tar- 
ing the tea was even enough; and, when this is 
the case, the great care expended in bulking at the 
factory proves to be labour lost. If it is found 
necessary to revert to the system of London bulk- 
ing and separate weights to the rule—retrograde 
as the movement seems to be economy of time 


and labour at the factory, we must hope, 
will be some compensation for the extra expense 
of working here,and for the extra loss to the seller, 
over and above the llb. draft, which the old method 
of taking the weight entails. There is also the 
advantage of being able to put several invoices to- 
gether here, provided theycome by the same steamer 
and so to make large breaks of uniform quality—a 
matter of the first importance, for the trade hasnow 
attained dimensions which make large breaks anab- 
solute necessity. 

The subject of blending tea in bond has attracted 
some attention of late. A movement has been set 
on foot with the object of obtaining the right of 
blending tea in a bonded warehouse which is in- 
tended for home consumption. In reply to a ques- 
tion put recently to the Secretary of tne Treasury 
in the House of Oommons, Mr. Jackson replied 
to the effect that the Treasury had declined to 
sanction any arrangement by which tea required for 
use might be blended in bond, on the grounds that 
it would entail a large increase in the cost of the 
superintendence involved, and, moreover, there had 
been no general or unanimous opinion expressed 
by tea merchants in London or the country that 
the privilege, if granted, would be so advantageous 
as to warrant any considerable expenditure. 

The Mazawattee tea case has been decided in 
favour of the plaintiffs. It was an action on behalf 
of the plaintiffs, Messrs. Densham & Sons, Hast- 
cheap Buildings, EHastcheap, London, E.0O., to re- 
strain the defendants, Messrs. Doble, McCabe & Co., 
carrying on business under the style or firm of the 
Mallawattee Ceylon Tea Oompany, or any other style 
only colourably differing from the style or firm of the 
Mazawattee Oeylon ‘lea Company, under which name 
the plaintiffs carry on business. Mr. Justice North, 
in delivering judgment, said there was no doubt but 
that the defendants had selected a combination of 
words or parts of words with a view to obtaining 
the benefit of advertisements which were issued 
largely by the plainiffs, while the defendants themselves 
did not advertise at all. The defendants had Lot only 
proceeded to copy the plaintiff’s fancy name which as he 
had pointed out was one invented for this particular 
business, but they had procecded to copy the plaintiff’s 
labels with a view of getting as much of the plaintiffs 
trade as they could. Then the question remained 
whether the matter could be carried further, and it 
could be said there was a likelihood of the public being 
deceived. In the present case, as he read the evidence, 
actual deception had taken place, and he came to the 
conclusion that what had been done had been done 
deliberately by the defendants with a view of getting 
the benefit of the plaintiffs’ business. The result was 
that he came to the conclusion that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to relief on the ground that the defendants 
had colourably imitated the plaintiffs’ trade mark. 
There must therefore be an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from carrying on their business under the 
name of the Mallawattee Ceylon Tea Company, and in 
fact the injunction must go in terms of the notice of 
motion. Of course the defendants must pay the costs. 

Messrs. Whitewright and Brown, wholesale tea deal- 
ers, trading also as the Oeylon Tea Company and the 
{Indian Tea Oompany, whose failure has been much 
discussed in the Lane, passed their examination in 
bankruptcy on Tuesday.—Z. & C. Mail, July 19th. 


a 
CEYLON AND THE GERMAN MUSEUMS. 


An Interesting ENntomonoaicaL Tour. 


That Oeylon offers a wide field for Naturalists is 
well known ; but few insect-hunters who have visited 
our shores have made such an extensive collection during 
their stay here as has Herr Friihstorfer, a young 
German Naturalist from Berlin, who came to the island 
at the latter end of March, and who has ‘now finished 
his tour. We mentioned when he arrived here, that 
he had great expectations of securing interesting 
insects ; and it is very satisfactory to know that thos 
expectations have been fulfilled, Leaving Oolomboa 
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the beginning of April, he went via Ratnapura and Pel- 
madulla to Balangoda, in the neighbourhood of which 
place he stayed for some time, and then he took a trip 
over the hills to the Jowcountry round about Bintenne. 
In this neighbourhood he stayed altogether ten days 
after which he made his way to Belihuloya, which he 
describes as most interesting country for Naturalists, 
the hills round offering fine scope for the insect-trappers. 
Here he collected some very good specimens, principally 
dragon-flies of scientific interest. Beetles were also 
plentiful in this part, and he was successful in obtaining 
some excellent specimens of the rare family of the 
cetonide, and also captured one or two of the leaf- 
butterflies, which are so seldom seen, and so difficult to 
catch when seen, owing to the practice they have when 
pursued of flying to a bush or a tree, where their pecu- 
liar color and shape, assimilativog to the color and 
sbape of the leaves render detection almost impossi- 
ble. He speaks well of the capital resthouse at Beli- 
hul-oya, and what with the arrangements for one’s 
comforts, and the excelleit specimens he was enabled to 
secure, he retains some very agreeable recollections of 
his visit there. 

On the 6th of May, Herr Friihstorfer went on via 
Haldummulla and Koslande, toWe llaway, whichjhe des- 
cribes as an unhealthy and dirty place, principally 
occupied by Moormen, The jungle, however, was most 
interesting, and he collected some beautiful butterflies 
in this part, securing notably several specimens of the 
family known as Papilios (montanus.) His next moye 
was in the direction of Hatton; and, in the jungle 
near the Kottiyagalle estate, he captured some splendid 
butterflies and an almost incredible number of grass- 
hoppers. Here he collected, amongst other interesting 
specimens, a number of the insects which, from their 
red bodies and golden orests, are called ‘ soldier ” 
grasshoppers. Leaving Hatton, he came back to Oo- 
Jombo for a time, and, during the few days he was 
here, he made an excursion to Panadure and the Bol- 
godde lakes, where he found centipedes of all kinds, 
including many rarities. On the 8th of July, he 
journeyed to Kandy and Matale and on to Dam- 
bool, where he stayed a week, and where he 
gathered his best specimens of orthopteras or 
locusts, amongst them being some leaf-locusts of beau- 
tiful shape, and golden beetles, which are greatly in 
request by collectors and Museums. While in the 
neighbourhood of Dambool, he visited Anuradhapura, 
and thenhe went on, over Habboorenna, to Kanthalai 
and Trincomalee, where he chiefly added to his store 
of butterflies. But Herr Friihstorfer has not been the 
only one working. He determined to do the thing 
on a large scale,so he has subsidized altogether four- 
teen other collectors (German or Sinhalese), who have 
been collecting for him in all parts of the island, and 
the result is that he has now a gigantic collection, the 
number of which he says it would be difficult to esti- 
mate ; but he thinks he is well within the mark in say- 
ing that it includes 25,000 beetles, about 7,000 butter- 
flies, about 3,000 orthopteras, a like number of dragon- 
flies, and a thousand spiders and centipedes. He has a 
lot of butterflies, and orthopteras that are not to be 
found in the Oolombo Museum; while, numerically 
speaking, he says he has more than three times the 
number of dragon-flies to be seen there. Amongst his 
most valuable specimens are the leaf-butterflies and 
locusts and the long-horoed beetles and mantide. 
Besides all these, he has a good collection of snakes 
amongst which are cobras, sea-snakes, and specimens 
of the wropeltide and false snakes. * * * 

Herr Friihstorfer has secured specimens of both 
these kinds of snakes, including the wropeltis grandis, 
the strange and anomalous structure of which Tennent 
thinks leaves little doubt as to the origin of the fable 
of the transformation of the cobra. The color alone, 
he says, would seem to identify the two reptiles, but 
the headand mouth are no longer those of a serpent, 
an the disappearance of the tail might readily suggest 
the mutilation which the tradition asserts. Besides 
reptiles, Herr Friihstorfer, being also a conchologist, 
has a valuable collection of shells. For every specimen 
he has got, he says, he shall find a ready 
sale inthe Museums of Europe; but the greater part 


of his collection will be sent to the Berlin Museum, 
from which he hag a large number of orders. One 
remark of his was of interest. It was that while Indian 
cobras are very common in German Museums there are 
not many from Ceylon, and they are in some request. 

Speaking of theisland asa field for Naturalists he 
says that it is very rich, He found the best beetles on 
the hills in the southern part of the island, and also 
the best dragon-flies, while he got the most butterflies 
there, too; but; for all orthopteras he found the best 
part was between Dambool and Trincomalee, although 
he says he has no doubt the change of the monsoon 
would make things vice versa.—Local “ Times,” 


ae 


TOBACCO IN MATALE EAST. 
(FRom A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Where did you get part of the information about 
the harvesting of the tobacco on Wariapolla? It 
was premature: the truth is, that the manager is 
beginning to get rather anxious about the harvesting 
of the tobacco in the proper stage of ripeness; the 
showery weather has been so persistently against 
him, even on a dry day, work cannot be began until 
about 9 a.m., that is until thedewis off the leaves. 
The amount of labour required is enormous, as you 
can imagine, when you think there are about 34 acres 
with about 7,200 plants per acre, say + million plants, 
and that two coolies can carry only 15 plants ata time 
and make, say, an average of 15 to 20 trips per day 
according to the distance. Then, for every ten men 
carrying about 5 men and women are necessary in field 
and drying shed, cutting the plants, attaching them to 
poles, and hanging up the poles with the plants 
suspended from them, in the factory. The 
amount of foresight and preliminary preparation is 
immense. Fancy the number of poles, about 12 feet long, 
and fairly straight, to take 250,000 plants, at 15 per pole, 
Then each plant requires a piece of rope or bark 
or withe, about 2 feet long, say 500,000 feet of cord- 
age of some sort Wariapolla with its wealth of 
shrubs of all sorts, supplied the necessary ‘cody ” 
(what coolies call jungle rope) from the bark of 
cotton plants growing ina hedge. With the best of 
weather, weeks will pass ere allis housed and_ per- 
haps 2,000 men coolies be necessary. 

—___@_—___—__ 


THE GEMMING CONCESSIONS IN RAKWANA. 


The following copy of a letter addressed by Mr. 
C. Shand to the Colonial Secretary anent the 
advertised sale of gemming concessions in Rak- 
wana has been handed to us for publication :— 

Colombo, 9th August 1889. 

Sir,—With reference to the advertisement of the 
sale by the Government Agent of the Province of 
Sabaragamuwa of the lease for gemming purposes 
of a tract of land situated at Rakwana, I have 
the honor to inform you that in the opinion of 
those interested in the Rakwana district who also 
possess lands suited for gemming, 14 days’ notice 
of the intended sale is far too short to admit of 
the full value of the lease being obtained. 

There are at present in England several parties 
desirous of purchasing gemming concessions, and 
I think if time were given to enable them to bid 
at the sale, a much higher price would be ob- 
tained for the lease, than if it is sold in a hurry 
to native gemmers. 

If the land in question is situated between 
Everton and Aberfoyle estates and bounded on the 
north by the Rangweltenne estate, it is, I believe, 
the most valuable gemming land in the island. 
The land I refer to is an extensive swamp, that at 
the foot of the mountains separating the Atakalan 
Korale from the Kolonna Korale, and the very reason 
the Government Agent puts forward for advising 
the sale, namely the impossibility of keep.ag out 
native gemmers, proves its great value, 
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Jam only interested in the matter, so far, that 
ITalso have gemming leases to dispose of, and I do 
not wish to see them unnecessarily depreciated, by 
Government selling their leases much below their 
intrinsic value, —I have the honor to be, sir, your 
Obedient servant, C. SHAND. 

The Hon. the Colonial Secretary, Colombo. 


a 
PLANTING IN CEYLON:—THE ORIENTAL 


BANK ESTATES COMPANY (LIMITED). 


The third annual meeting of this company was held 
on the 18th instant at Winchester House, Old Broad- 
street, London, E.O. Mr. Alexander William Crichton, 
chairman of the company, presided. 

The report of the directors and the notice convening 
the meeting were taken as read. 

The Ohairman: Gentlemen, this is the third time 
that we have had the pleasure of meeting you thus, 
but thisoccasion differs somewhat from the previous 
ones, inasmuch as it follows after only a short interval 
upon the two extraordinary general meetings that we 
held in the spring. It will be in your remembrance 
that those meetings were held with the object of 
preparing the way to obtain for our shares, according 
to the wish of the shareholders, a quotation on the 
Stock Exchange. The quotation was subsequently 
granted, aud ever since then the shares have regularly 
appeared in the Official Li.t. I will now proceed to lay 
the revor: before you, dealing with the general situation 
aud with the amount of dividend we recommend you to 
dee’are. The report states the net profit, £25 803 16s 
ild including £217 17s 5d brought forward from last 
year, and this profit is, besides, the amount written off 
the suspense account. And, gentlemen, we are glad 
to be able to meet you with sucha result, for we have 
been put to great expenditure on our Mauritius estates 
from excessive rains at the beginning of the year ; and 
we have also suffered heavily from the extraordinarily 
low prices of tea which have prevailed throughout the 
year, aud which have prevented the expansion of the 
profit we had expected. As to the quantity of crop, 
indeed, the produce of our 4,200 acres of tea has 
increased very largely; but, notwithstanding this 
successful result ot our agriculture, the heavy fall 
in the price of tea prevented a financial improvement 
commensurate with the increase in the crop. The 
me sures which we took in view of this state of things 
will, we think, commend themselves to you, We have 
for some time past refrained from further extension of 
our tea plantations, so that our revenues should not 
have to bear the burden of the upkeep of new cultivation 
of plants which would not come into bearing, 
necessarily, for some years. Having,as we conceive, 
an ample area already planted, we devote our atteution 
to increasing the yield per acre, and to improving the 
guality and manufacture of the tea; and in that 
direction lies, we feel sure, the best way of increas- 
ing our profits. (Hear, hear.) In this, it is true; we 
are not following the example nor the methods usual 
with Oeylon planters; but the failing of the planters 
too often has been to rusb with enthusiasm and 
impetuosity into new undertakings without due regard 
to the teachings of experience. Hence arises a vast 
increase of production, depressing the market, but an 
increase springing rather from large areas rapidly and 
often imperfectly thrown into cultivation, than from 
large and satistactory yields per acre of each estate. 
Hence, too, arises exaggerated notions of the value of 
the raw tea leaf by those who have to sellit for 
manufacture by others, 9 and10 cents being asked for 
what, according to the probable value of the tea to be 
made from it, should only cost 7 cents per pound. We 
wish that all these tendencies were abandoned, and 
that everything were conducted with prudent antici- 
pations of the future, so that the cost of production 
should fall well within the price to be reaped and 
thus @ proper margin of gain besecured. These, at 
all events, are our objects, and we feel sure that 
the policy which we are pursuing will place the 
company ina much better position than rapid and 
costly extension, Increase of crop per acre, and the 


improvement of quality rather than increase of 
acreage is what we aim at in our enterprise. (Ap™ 
plause.) 

The report goes on to deal with the other products 
of our estates, and you will observe encouraging re- 
marks with reference to the condition of the coffee 
trees, which conditions is more satisfactory from the 
high price which coffee now commands. With re- 
gard to sugar also you will see the good hopes that 
we have of a successful campaign during the com- 
ing season. The Mauritius sugar crop begins to be 
reaped in August and is finished about January, 
and during those months the crop being reaped a 
great part is made into sngar,and is gradually sent 
down for sale to Port Louis. Only a comparatively 
small part of last year’s crop, therefore, benefited 
by the recent high prices of sugar, which were not 
obtainable there till nearly the end of April. But 
we are only reflecting the general opinion when we 
say we believe that a higher range of prices than 
has prevailed for some years will be obtainable for 
the next sugar crop, and that as a direct conse- 
quence of the small stocks now available for con- 
sumption. Some of you may have seen that 
lately the sugar market has weakened, but we 
are confident that that has only been in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of speculators. The 
sugar market is in an unusually strong condition, 
the stocks of the world being 300.000 tons less this 
year at this time than it was at the corresponding 
period last year, and that strong statistical position 
cannot fail to assert itself. The remarks on the crops 
and condition of our estates close all but the merely 
formal part of the report, and we have not again added to 
it this year the list of the names and acreages of our 
estates, for they have so often and recently appeared 
in reports and other published documents. Now, with 
regard to the accounts, there is little to call for 
fresh remark. The share capital remains as it was, 
except that a few more ordinary shares have been 
paid up, and I may remark that we do not intend 
in the future toissue any fresh shares. Ihe accept- 
ances and accounts payable are more than balanced 
hy the value of stocks in hand and accounts receivable. 
A sufficient amount has been written off the suspense 
account. You will notice with regard to the item 
“ office furniture, stationery. and stores,” that has 
been increased by nearly £2,000, but the reason is 
that we find it more economical to purchase the 
stores here than in the colonies, and, therefore, we 
have purchased these storesas a means of reducing 
the expenditure on our estates. That does not mean ex- 
penditure in furniture, but stores purchased for the sake 
of economy. The only other item which requires examina- 
tion is the amount by which the cost on our property has 
been increased; that is £24.000—off which £4.000 has 
been written—arising partly from recoveries and partly 
from a sufficient amount set aside to necessary depre- 
ciation of buildings and machinery. The increased 
cost of this property represents the value of certain 
mortgages taken over, which will yield us a good rate 
of interest; represents the costs of machinery, and 
so represents the cost of the one-third share 
of the Kondesalle estates, and a number of other 
smaller pieces of land which I mentioned last year, 
and which were paid for out of the vear under exami- 
nation, The profit and loss account resulted in a profit 
balance, which, added to the amount you have already 
received by way of interim dividend and to the 
amount written off for suspense account, makes a total 
of £26,803 16s 11d. Out cf the balance we now re- 
commend you to declare a dividend similar to the 
last, which makes a total distribution for the year of 
7 per cent on the issue of preferred shares, and 5 
per cent on the ordinary shares in proportion to the 
amount of capital paid up. 

Adverting to the issue of our four and a-half per 
cent debentures, we are glad to say that the whole 
amount offered has been subscribed for, and we feel sure 
that this fresh capital will prove a source of great 
strength to the company. In the course of the opera- 
tions of considerable magnitude in which we are 
engaged—I mean, amongst other things, the raising 
and bringing to market, either on our own account or 
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that of others, of crops of the annual value of more 
than £200,000—we have been obliged for a consider- 
able part of the year to borrow large sums by way 
of advances, and theso advances could only be ob- 
tained at the highrates of interest current in the 
colonies. But now, with this fresh and cheap, 
because well-secured-capital, we shall no longer stand 
in need of advances, and no longer, therefore, have 
to bear the burden of the heavy rates of interest 
heretofore entailed upon us. It is in view of the 
fact that the interest on these debentures will not 
be so heavy or so large in amount asthat on the mere 
temporary advances, while the financial condition of 
the company will beincomparably more secure, that we 
have carried out this issue of debentures, and we 
have done so with success and economy. (Applause.) 
Turning now to another subject you will see from 
the report that we look for a recovery in the 
price of cinchona bark in the not distant 
future, and this we base on the fact that supplies 
on the present scale cannot be continued, at all events 
at present prices, for any length of time. The con- 
sumption of cinchona bark is very large, and is in- 
creasing year by year, although it is somewhat re- 
tarded by the high price charged for it—I mean 200 
to 400 per cent. profit by the retailers—and this often 
amounts to a denial to the poor of this excellent 
drug. Great discoveries have recently taken place with 
regard to the action of quinine in cases of malaria 
fevers, which we all know cause’ such injury 
to health and such great loss of life almost through- 
out the world. This discovery has been confirmed, 
and igs admitted by the scientific world, and it is that 
there is a microbe invariably concomitant with the 
malarial fever and, therefore in all probability the 
cause of it, and that this mocrobe is attacked imme- 
diately and destroyed by the administration of quinine, 
and that is proved to ocular demonstration. (Hear, 
hear.) The microbe infests the blood of the pa'ient, 
and in an article in the Wineteenth Century for June, 
the observation of the microbe in the blood of the 
patient, and the effect of quiniue upon it are described 
as follows:—‘It is necessary ior really good observa— 
tions to draw the drop of blood from the finger of the 
patient ”—that is, the drop of blood to be examined— 
“¢before quinine has been administered. This drug is 
80 powerful a specific that it soon destroys the microbe 
at a mature stage of its existence, leaving the crescence 
only to disappear later. That this particular organism 
is the direct cause of the terrible changes which take 
place in the blood there can be little doubt, as the 
symptoms prove grave or slight according to the amount 
of destruction occasioned by its presence. Moreover, the 
progress of the disease can be checked by quinine directly 
influencing the life of the parasite.” (Applause.) 

Here, gentlemen, is a remarkable triumph tor quinine. 
No other drug is in the same position. But it is not 
only on account of the excellence of the commodity, 
but from the fact that while the consumption is in- 
creasing the supply has a tendency to decrease, that 
we are warranted in saying that you have in your large 
cinchona plantations a property of great value and 
importance. (Cheers.) With regard to the Mauritius 
properties, you will, perhaps, remember that they 
have been managed on our account ever since we 
have been in possession, by Messrs. Ferguson and 
Weymss, who were, and are, the agents for the official 
liquidator of the old Oriental Bank Corporation. These 
gentlemen have been in charge of the interests of 
the liquidation all along, and they were, therefore, 
well acquainted with the circumstances.and the pecu- 
liarities of our estates, and, consequently, it was de- 
sirable that they should remain in charge of them, at 
all events, for some time. But now we find that they 
are so much, and ivereasingly occupied with the es- 
tates and affairs of liquidation, and with numerous 
other matters, that we have thought it better that 
someone should be placed in charge of our business 
who was able to devote his whole time and attention 
to our interests, and Messrs. Ferguson and Weymss 
themselves concur in thinking this advisable. In 
September last, therefore, we sought the services 
of Mr. Frederick William Nash. He has had a 
life-long experience and knowledge of the sugar 


trade, both in London and abroad; he has 
been in actual charge of a good sugar estate in the 
West Indies, and there he not long ago superintended 
the erection and successful working of new plant 
and machinery, embracing the modern improvements. 
We have received the highest testimonials in Mr. 
Nash’s favour, and we believe him to be, withous 
doubt, a person of great experience, ability, and high 
character. (Applause.) Mr. Nash studied the ques- 
tions and accounts relating to Mauritius with us for 
gome time, and then proceeded to Port Louis, where he 
assisted our agents and took over the m:nag: ment 
from them at the end of March. Hehasalready won 
respect and confidence there and we hope that his 
counsels will be of benefit not only to this company, 
but to the interests of sugar generally in the island, 
(Cheers.) An important proposal has been made to 
us, through him, by the Mauritius Government—for 
the Government takes much interest in planting 
matters—that certain improvements in the manu- 
facture of sugar, from which considerable addi- 
tional profit is expected, should be carried out 
on one of our estates under Mr. Nash’s_ super- 
vision, and the Government making an advance of 
money for the purpose. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Nash starts 
on his new career under the best auspices, for the 
next crop promises to be an unusually abundant one, 
and as I said before, the price is likely to be much 
above the average, Indeed, in looking at the produce 
market, we cannot Lut think the 2prospects encoura- 
ging. Sugar, tea, and coffee all seem to be on the rise, 
and to command excellent prices—the prices of tea 
are improving with every report. In conclusion, gentle- 
men, I would remind our old shareholders, and I would 
point out to such as have lately taken interest in the 
undertaking, thatthe history ot this company has been 
one of continuous progress, Starting ata time when 
things were involved in the difficulties of liquidation 
the old shareholders came together, and on such in- 
formation as was supplied to them they chose these 
estates, out of the numerous properties of the old bank, 
as likely to yield about the best results. There have 
been—of course, in considerable undertakings, there 
will always be—difficulties and anxieties; but 
they are being overcome, economy is being enforced, 
the cultivation and methods of manufacture are being 
improved, and the condition of the estates is being 
everywhere perfected; and, notwithstanding the ex- 
penditure on all these things you have had a good 
return. It is by persevering on these lines with 
energy and determination that we trust to add further 
to the success and prosperity of the company. (Oheers.) 

There being no discussion, 
The Ohairman then proposed the following resolution :— 

°* That the directors’ report the statement of accounts 
to March 31st, 1889, now submitted beand are hereby 
adopted.” Seconded by Mr. Grant Heatly Tod-Heatly, 
and carried unanimously. 

It was proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Rohde, and carried :— 

“That in accordance with the recommendations of 
the directors a dividend of three shillings and sixpence 
per share on the issued preferred shares, and of 
sixpence per share on the fully paid ordinary shares, and 
of a proportionate amounton the partly paid ordinary 
shares (making, with the interim dividend of a similar 
amount paid on February Ist last, a total payment 
of 7 per cent per annum on the issued preferred shares, 
and 5 per cent per annumn on the ordinary shares 
in proportion to the capital paid up thereon for one 
year, ended March 31st, 1889), to be paid on and 
after the first day of August, 1889, upon the shares 
on the company’s register at March 31st, 1889.” 

“That the retiring director, Mr. Grant Heatly Tod- 
Heatly be and is hereby re-elected,” wis proposed by 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Macdonald, and carried 
unanimously. 

The auditors, Messre. Quilter, Welton & Co., were re- 
elected, on the motion of Mr. C. F. Thomas, seconded 
by Mr.G, Field. 

The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Ohairman, proposed by Mr. Field, seconded 
by Major Speed, and briefly acknowledged.—L. and C- 
Eapress, July 19th, 
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A SUGGESTED NEW DEPARTURE IN 
CHINA TEA OULTIVATION. 


Our contemporary The Colonies and India, in its 
issue received by the last mail, contains mention 
of a suggestion, which, if given practical effect to, 
must involve an entirely new departure in regard 
to the competition which India and Oeylon are 
carrying on with China in respect to tea cultivation. 
Reference is made in the columns of that journal 
to a letter addressed by Mr. William Cochran of 
Overdale, Dunblane, Perthshire, to the Stirling 
Observer, dealing with the present condition 
ofthe tea industry in China. This letter expresses 
the opinion that Chinamen require some practical 
lessons in the art of tea-making, and proposes the 
formation of a Scottish syndicate to undertake 
systematic cultivation of tea in Ohina and to 
introduce a proper system for its manufacture. It 
is the first time, we believe, that we have ever 
heard ofa proposal of the kind. Had the sugges- 
tion been confined solely to an attempt to introduce 
improved methods of manufacture we could under- 
stand it; but that it should embrace the actual 
cultivation of tea furnishes in our opinion ground 
for a foregone conclusion that any such enterprize, 
if undertaken, must be foredoomed to failure. 

We have it already in evidence that at the low 
rates lately ruling in the home market for tea there 
is a loss of from 3d to 4d per lb. on all the tea 
sent from China to the London market. We have 
learned on Sir Robert Hart’s authority that the greater 
proportion, indeed we may assume nearly all—of the 
tea sent to the West from the Chinese ports is 
produced hy the peasants, each of whom is pos- 
sessed of but a few bushes only. Therule seems 
to be that rice and other food products are grown 
in the levels of a farm, tea being cultivated on 
the higher grounds or ridges. It is fair to 
conclude from this fact that the mere cost of 
growing is very small, the charges w.ich raise 
fhe cost of the tea before shipment being those in- 
curred by intermediaries who collect the teas from 
the individual growers and by the manufacturers 
who prepare them. The idea of Mr. Cochran, 
of course, is to abolish these charges by intrusting 
the cultivation itself to a regularly organized com- 
pany. Such an idea appears at first sight to be a 
warrantable one; but all those who have under- 
taken the cultivation of tea in India or Ceylon 
know the absolute cost of production and will 
probably be of opinion with ourselves that that cost 
must exceed any profit obtained or outlay made for 
the purpose of collecting tea grown by the natives, 
as we have said above, entirely, or almost entirely, 
without cost, the tea bushes occupying pieces of land 
fit for no other culture. If such a conclusion be 
correct, what prospect would there be of a company 
undertaking cultivation being able to compete with 
countries which, while the present rates are ruinous 
to China growers, are able at all events to obtain 
some margin of profit, however insufficient, upon 
such rates ? 
~ But such a consideration would not stand by 
our meang alone in estimating the chances such 
a competition by China with India and Ceylon would 
have of success. So far as we are aware, nO asso- 
ciation of the character of that suggested has ever 
atternpted to compete with the operations of the 
peasantry in China. The whole genius of that 
Empiress opposed to any chance of success at- 
tending any such association. Competition of the 
kind, if attempted, we may be sure would arouse 
the flercest opposition, The Government of China 
is—as it professes to be—parental. There is not 
an action of a Chinaman from his cradle to his 
greve that is not in some way or another subject 
to; what Europeans, term “grandmotherly legis- 


lation,” and the first duty of the ruling power ig 
to afford protection to native interests against 
any attempt to affect them by the intervention of 
the ‘foreign devil.” Itis only in matters which 
it has become evident are essential to safeguarding 
the people against outside attack that the conser- 
vatism of the ruling power has in any degree 
yielded. They may have given way to the pressure 
of this necessity so far as to welcome tuition and 
guidance in the construction of armour-clad ships 
and the manufacture of other warlike agencies 
which they have been incapable of producing for 
themselves ; but it would be quite another matter 
were the attempt made to introduce the thin end 
of the we’ge which would eventually disrupt the 
whole course of anyone of those pursuits by which the 
peasantry of the country earns its daily bread. We 
may be quite sure beyond this, that did the Chinese 
Government venture to sanction the commencement 
of any project such as Mr. Cochran has suggested, 
which must entail the possession of Chinese soil 
by the hated foreigner, there would be little 
chance of any trees planted being allowed to 
arrive at maturity. The fiercest prejudices would 
be aroused among the peasants who now sell the 
produce of the few trees they own individually, and 
the numbers of those affected would bring a 
pressure to bear on their Government which we 
may be certain would not and could not be dis- 
regarded. : 

It seems evident therefore that both the popular 
genius and the question of the cost of produc- 
tion oppose themselves to the initiation of any 
such scheme as that propounded by Mr. Cochran, 
and we should conceive that that gentleman must 
be profoundly ignorant of what would have to be 
contended against in any attempt to introduce 
it. We have said that had Mr. Cochran confined 
himself to the single proposal to essay the in- 
troduction of improved methods of manufacture 
we could understand the suggestion. But, after 
all, how could these be applied? If collection 
has to be made—as Sir Robert Hart informs us 
it has—from a multitude of growers, the operation 
must take time, and if that collection was to 
be of the raw leaf instead of as now of the 
prepared leaf, we may be certain of great deteriora- 
tion before sufficient quantities could be brought 
to a central factory for treatment. The whole 
conditions of the tea-growing industry of China 
seem to be opposed to any chance of improving 
existing methods either of production or curing. 

Sir Robert Hart has reported in favour of retaining 
the export duty on tea, and the mandarins would as 
soon part with existence as with the privilege 
of ‘‘squeezing” the productive classes. But 
foreigners, they well know, would protest against 
the export duty and refuse to be “‘squeeued.”” We 
may, therefore, rely on it that concessions to 
oreigners such as are contemplated and would be 
necessary for the initiation of Mr Oochran’s pro- 
ject, would be opposed to the utmost by the Chinese 
cultivators and the ruling classes alike. Compe- 
tition of the nature indicated need not, therefore, 
be made a factor in estimating the future of tea 
in the markets of the world. 


Se ee 


HOW I GOT TO HENARATGODA (AND 
SEVEN MILES SOUTH OF IT) FROM 
COLOMBO VIA VEYANGODA; AND 


WHAT I SAW: 


Coconuts AND PEPPER. 

At the Henaratgoda station we saw about a dozen 
bales of kitul fibre, regarding which we were told 
hat the bales were taken somewhere “inland” to 
be sorted, cleaned and preparedfor shipment. But 
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we think this must have been a mistake, and that 
the cleaning, sorting and final packing operations 
are conducted at Colombo. 

At the base of one of the huge masses of rock 
which remain to speak of a range which once 
extended from Adam’s Peak to the neighbourhood 
of Negombo, between the 4th and 5th mile on our 
nice minor road, we noticed a considerable grove 
of specially tall and _ straight areka trees, 
festooned up to 20 and even 30 feet with luxu- 
riant pepper vines, which evidently found the 
nutriment, moisture, warmth and shelter they 
required in the great rock and the rich soil 
which ages of decomposition of mineral and 
vegetable matter had produced, Nothing could 
look more flourishing than the areka-supported 
pepper vines; but, for fruit-bearing purposes, it 
seemed to us that they were allowed to grow too 
far up. There must be difficulty, too, in gather- 
ing such berries as are produced. Only a few days 
previously Mr. W. H. Wright had told me that 
he grew pepper vines on areka-nut trees, but that 
he turned the branches downwards when the 
growth reached half way up. We have not yet 
grown pepper on areka trees on Hilandhu. The 
vine seems able to attach itself to the bark or 
surface of any tree, but with us it finds its 
special affinity in the jak tree, to the trunk of 
which (the lateral branches being pruned away) 
it adheres as tenaciously as ivy to an old wall 
or limpets to a sea-beaten rock. But evidently our 
chief crops are to be grown upon and gathered from 
the masses of rock and boulders which are scattered 
in such profusion on one elevated ridge that we 
have named it ‘‘the Necropolis.” Many of the 
rocks are already covered or rapidly being covered 
with the vines, and if in periods of drought some 
of the branches of such  rock-supported vines 
turn yellow, they recover with the first rains. 
The utilization of our rock masses, rich in felspar 
which is constantly decomposing, for pepper culti- 
vation, I regard as a capital idea and likely to 
lead to a large success, if pepper only keeps up 
in price. A tamby who purchased our first gather- 
ings at R14 per bushel now offers only R12, at 
which price we decline to sell, whether wisely or 
not, time will show. like tea and all other 
plants in the lowcountry pepper cuttings or seed- 
lings require to be well-shaded with ferns, 

I never saw the tea looking fresher or better, and 
there is a prospect now of the almost interminable 
process of ‘‘supplying”’ coming to an end, One 
of Tangye’s steam engines, which are equally 
famous on the Thames, the Nile, the Ganges and 
the Murray rivers, bad found its way to this 
little estate of not much over 100 acres, and rolling 
by its agency and power was conducted for the 
first time on the occasion of our visit, August 6th. 
In looking at the engine, I was reminded that one 
of the interesting sights of the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion of 1880 was a similar engine by the same 
makers which had been successfully employed in 
the raising and shipping of ‘ Cleopatra’s needle.” 
Truly steam, like a touch of nature, makes 
the whole world kin. As hard rolling seems 
to be one of the main requisites for making good 
tea, the next batch of Hilandhu leaf ought 
—state of market permitting—to sell at prices 
in advance of those hitherto received. I 
did not learn that the introduction of the steam 
engine had created any special sensation amongst 
the estate labourers or the villagers. They are a 
philosophical race, the Sinhalese, and cool to a 
degree worthy of high latitudes. I have not inter- 
fered with their right of way through the estate, 
their presence on which is not beneficial to some 
Of its interests, but that is not enough; they want 


me, exclusively and solely, to make and keep up 
a first class cart road for their benefit! This is 
an improvement even on the man who came and 
asked for the manure which had collected in the 
estate cattle sheds. He was as much surprised at the 
refusal, as was the man who planted a portion 
of my land with coconuts, at not being allowed 
to keep his appropriation. The young coconuts, by 
the way, which have been planted over the clean, 
tilled and appreciably manured land are growing 
luxuriantly, except the few which, notwithstanding 
all precautions, fell victimg to the voracity of white- 
ants. All would have likewise perished, but for 
their retention in the nursery till well-grown, and 
the liberal application, subsequently, of ashes. 
The termites, no doubt, specially attack dying and 
dead matter, but tea planters in India (and partially 
in Ceylon) and coconut planters know to their 
cost that it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
living and healthy tissue is exempt from their des- 
tructive operations. 

The bamboos (Bambusa arundinacea) grown from 
seed obtained from the Wynaad in 1877 (when 
vast forests flowered, seeded and died down), looked 
rich and beautiful with their curved and feathery 
tops. I have had letters about this fence of 
bamboo, in answer to which I have said, ‘ Take 
warning by my sad experience.” I ran bamboo shelter 
belts across the estate, which I had ultimately to 
remove at great expense of labour with catties, 
mamoties, picks and even fire. Nothing will grow 
within many yards around bamboos. We are com- 
pelled to dig a ditch inside the fence, and one of our 
neighbours is complaining of the upas-like qualities 
of our fair but fatal bamboos. Bamboos and acacia 
wattles ought not to be grown near other vegetation, 


—tp- 
PLANTING REPORT FROM THE 
HILLS OF CEYLON. 

WEATHER AND FLUSHING OF TEA—OATTLE MURRAIN AND 
DIFFICULTY OF TRANSPORT—CEYLON TEA IN PARIS 
—CACGAO OROPS AND EORER PEST—CUBEBS AT PKRA- 
DENIYA—A BUDDHIST PRIEST AND HIS THKESHING- 
FLOOR. 

6th August 1889. 

What a time we are having with wet and cold. 
Every now and again the weather seems as if 
it were about to take up, and we were going to 
see a little more of the sun, but the rain comes 
back, and the wind seems ag if it would never 
cease. 

The effects on tea are marked enough by the railway 
returng ; and not only has flushing nearly ceased, and 
the average dwindled down to all but unremunera- 
tive figures, but the bushes themselves look wretched, 
and shrunken and cold-likeas the dripping coolies 
that work among them, When we have a return 
of bright weather, I fancy we will be kept amused 
with the rush that will have to be gathered. 

Annoying as the present style of weather is 
to the planter, who would like to see the totals 
of his crop statement growing more rapidly, it 
is more easily borne than that of the man 
who has his tea ready to send away, but 
can’t owing to the difficulty of getting carts. People 
who are near a railway fail to realize what murrain 
among cattle means. Prices good, tea ready to be 
dispatched, and no immediate chance of getting 
it away, are only part of the vexations to which 
those thus situated are subject. I know of some 
men, and there must be many more, who have got 
at present this added burden to the usual worries 
of a planter’s life, The accounts which come to 
us from Paris of the manner in which the Ceylon 
teas are being pushed at the Exhibition there 
are deplorable ; whoever is to blame, It will behove 
the Tea Fund Committee here to get to the bottom 
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of it; and although it is difficult to see how a 
bad bargain is to be remedied, still energetic efforts 
must be made to put things as far right as possible, 
if we are not to see accessions to those who have 
withdrawn their support from the Tea Fund. We 
have come to a nice state of things, when money 
voted for bringing our teas prominently before the 
French and other Continental peoples has resulted 
in subsidizing the liquor and barmaids of Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond and making a very secondary matter 
indeed of the tea itself. For my own part I can- 
not but regard the alliance of intoxicants and tea as 
a most unfortunate oneand creditable to nobody, 
and although from being a teetotaler my opinion 
may be considered prejudiced, still I know of 
others outside of temperance circles who think 
with me, feel ashamed of the connection, and regard 
the arrangement as adecidedly bad one. 

Cacao is looking well, and in many places 
bearing well. There is however a feeling of dis- 
appointment with some that the fine blossoms have 
resulted in so little fruit. Many people seem to 
regard cacao as uncertain a product as most 
other tropical’ ones ; but when liberally treated— 
and therein I believe lies the true secret of cacao 
culture—it is as sure a stay as anything that can 
be found in the range of agriculture. It 
seems, however, to have a wonderful weakness 
for all kinds of pests, and at the present moment 
the borer is king. You hear of it all over the 
country, and the curious thing is that while some 
estates are sadly hampered by its presence, an ad- 
joining one may be completely free of it. Whoever 
has got it will act wisely in proclaiming a crusade 
against its very existence, for the ability it displays 
in worming into the cacao pods, and through that 
into your profits, issomething remarkable. Hspe- 
cially so in a wet season, like that we are now 
having; for inthe borer’s tract the rain follows, 
and the quantity of damaged cacao which that 
produces tells against any kind of fair estimate. 

The medicinal pepper—cubebs I think it is called 
—which Dr. Trimen mentioned in his last report as so 
hard to get and for which he has hunted so long has 
at last been secured by the Peradeniya Gardens, and 
the few plants which have come are doing well, and 
have taken kindly to their new home, By-and-by, I 
fancy, plants will be offered for sale to the public; 
and if it is the real thing which has come, the 
wonderful fine price which this spice, from its 
scarcity, has been able to command will ‘sink at 
last into the common level of the world.” Ii the 
general public are not grateful to Ceylon men for 
their unwearied efforts in reducing the price of all 
kinds of products which they touch, they certainly 
ought to be. If we don’t get thanks we have often 
little chance of getting ought else. What is wanted 
here, is to show the tropical product where there 
is a fair margin of profit to be got from its cul- 
tivation, and we at once tackle it, and cultivate so 
well, that the profit disappears. 

I am in a difficulty. A Buddhist priest has 
written me about a threshing-floor which is on 
a piece of land I bought the other day, and which 
he claims. He says:—‘‘ May I request of you to 
proceed to the land, inspect and make inquiries 
and give up my floor, for without it I am not 
able to thresh the corn of my field which 1 have 
done for ages past.” Is this Kastern hyperbole, or 
can it be that he alludes to his occupation in a 
former birth ? PrEPPEROORN. 


re 
AN EX-CEYLON PLANTER IN NATAL. 
Mr; Douglas C. Pease writes tous from Natal 
on June 18th :— 
“J trust you are atill having prosperous times in 
Ceylon: tea no doubt is doing well for you in the 
lowcountry, but I should be surprised if it held out 
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so long as that upcountry. They talk here of the 
wretched Natal tea plantations, but I have not bad 
al opportunity of going into the interior yet and 
having a look at the tea growndown here, Judging 
from the growth of other trees, willows and wattles 
and other Australian kinds, I should say tea should 
grow well. Funds permitting I should like very much to 
start a garden here. Although the opinion as to 
adaptability of climate is very varied: as far as I 
can gather the rainfall is not too great, in fact 
short of a heavy §.-W. monsoon month’s fall of rain. 
The average I think is about 25 inches per annum 
to 32 inches.” [Far too little for tea—Ep,] 


eenepieie Se 

Cassts LicnzA anp Crnnamon.—If the  pro- 
ducers of Ceylon cinnamon who complain of low 
and unremunerative prices could find consolation 
in the worse position of theix competitors who 
have swamped the market with the inferior cin- 
namon known to commerce as ‘‘ cassia lignea,” 
they need only turn to the extract on another 
page headed ‘‘Low Prices of Produce.” Cuprea, 
the other article mentioned, which at one 
time competed formidably with cinchona bark, is 
not even an inferior cinchona, but the bark of a 
plant belonging to a different order. 

Improvineg Lanp NarunaALuy.—Nature s always 
slow. Only man is in a hurry. Whoever talks 
about improving land in the natural way talks 
nonsense. It took mature some thousands of 
years, more or less, to produce the virgin soil 
that the people of this country have been ex- 
hausting. When it is exhausted what is to be done ? 
Nature will do it if given time enough, but it may take 
a few hundred or even thousand years to restore old 
conditions. Man can do this in much less time, and 
with mankind time is money. Therefore the agri- 
cultural way is cheaper, as well as better, than 
nature’s way. By manuring the market gardener 
makes land far more productive than it was in its 
original virgin fertility In other words, man excels 
nature, which igs not strange, as man has been im- 
proving on nature's works nearly ever since he has 
been ont his planet.—American Cultivator. 

PRoDUCTS OTHER THAN ‘ToBAcco grown in 
North Borneo were thus noticed in Mr, Pryer’s 
Consular report :— 

To turn from tobacco, which demands such large 
capital and is so risky, to other cultivations more 
likely to receive the attention of individual planters, 
Liberian coffee is the product which is being most 
cultivated. Near Kudat, Mr. Ohristian’s estate is 
looking exceedingly promising, the first planted trees 
now barely two years old are croweded with berries 
and will be in bearing shortly; this estate is being con- 
siderably extended. Also at the back of Kudat 
several Hakka Chinese Christians who have settled 
there with their families have been planting Liberian 
coffee for some time past, subsisting in the meantime 
on the sale of bananas and pineapples which they 
have put in amongst the young coffee uniil it begins 
to grow up, these plantations also are being steadily 
increased. On the Benkoka River Mr. Leonards is 
commencing operations for a plantation which it 
is understood will be mainly of coffee, and on the 
Segulud River in Sandakan Bay the Planting and 
Trading Oompany’s estate is coming on well, and 
new plants are being put in. In other parts of the 
territory one or two small plantations now several 
years old are in free bearing. Pepper at Bundo is 
yielding well. The export for the year is estimated 
to have been about 300 piculs (about 6,000 dol. worth), 
about four times as much as for the previous year, 
and the cultivation is being extended. At Sandakan 
a pepper garden is being started, while up the Kina- 
batangan the Hast Borneo Company proposes pepper 
planting on a somewhat large scale under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Mitchelson, a well known Johore planter. 
The Planting and Trading Company’s Manila hemp 
plantation is coming on well, and will soon be ready 
for the scutching machine, which however has not 
yet been erected, 
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SELLING THA LEAF. - 
(To the Editor of the “Times of Ceylon.”’) 

Srr,—There are many grumblers among sellers of 
leaf, and a very common expression with them is 
“if you won’t give me more than 8 cts. per lb, Ill 
start manufacturing myself.” For their benefit I beg 
that you will publish the following calculations, from 
which it will be seen that the extra profit to be 
derived from manufacture would hardly compensate 
them for the outlay in machinery, buildings, &c., to 
say nothing of the extra work thrown on the Super- 
intendent. 

PLUCKING TO SHLL. R R 

Ordinary upkeep, say, per acre — 40 
Medium plucking, 1,200 lb @ 4 cts. 48 


1,200 Ib leaf @ 8 cts. — _ 96:00 
Profit to seller per acre — — 8 
96 96:00 
Piuckina ann Maxine. 

Ordinary upkeep and Plucking as 

above _ _ = = 88 
Making 223} per ceut—270 lb. tea 

@9cta ee 24°30 
Wear and tear of Machinery, Insur- 

ance &c. @ 2 cts. — — — 5°40 
270 tb. at 47 cts, being equivalent 

al GHG a eae ah ae 126-90 
Profit per acre to manufacturer ;— 9°20 


126-90 126-90 
Haldummulla, May 28th. D. 
> 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION AND MANURING 
IN CEYLON, : 

Now that tobacco cultivation is coming to the front 
in your island, I may as well allude tothe best form 
of manuring for that rather exhausting plant. Many 
years ago saw a good deal of native tobacco cultivation 
in the Negombo district, and did uot fail to notice how 
assiduous the goyas were in their attention to the grow- 
ing plants as regards water and manure. The former 
was supplied during the dry months by means of small 
bamboo spouts from wells dug at intervals in the 
land; manure was caretully appliedby the hands of 
little children in the form of cattle refuse, ashes, and 
when procurable lime, in the form of burnt coral or 
shells, There is I believe very little doubt that lime 
is one of the best fertilizers for the plant; and on 
this point I may remind you that most of the tobacco 
land in the Jaffna district, where the plant thrives so 
well, lies over a subsoil of coral, the gardual decomposi- 
tion of which, no doubt, fertilizes the ground and saves 
it from exhaustion. I need hardly say that the native 
method of curing the leaf. was not one that could be 
adopted by Europeans; more than this they invariably 
went in for quantity rather than quality and so allowed 
the leaves to grow large and coarse.—Local “'Times.” 


__ 


RICE. CULTIVATION IN CHYLON. 

MoururasAwEta Pappy Frrrps.—The broad expanse of 
these fields is now under cultivation. The plants are 
now about 6inches from the ground and a satisfactory 
crop is expected. The field is dotted here and there 
with “Wala Kumburas” which cannot be sown owing 
to their being full of water. So far Mr. De Mel, 
the enterprizing merchant, deserves all praise for the 
success of his scheme; but I fear there will be a sort 
of barrier at certain seasons when perhaps his hopes 
may be damped. I refer to the season when there 
is a run of sea-water into the field, when all cultivation 
may have to be stopped. It is not only here that 
salt water forms abarrier against the successful cul- 
tivation of paddy crops. There is an immense extent 
of paddy fields in the Salpiti and Rayigam Korales, watered 
by the Bolgoda Lake, which suffers in the same way. 
This Lake, which covers avery large area, has a wide 
outlet at Panadura, whichis a means of conveying the 
salt waterinland at high tide, and it is thus distributed 
all over the lake. An immense tract of fields is left 
ae ated when this happens, The gotyasabout the 


place have often represented matters to the Government 
but nothing has been done by it to prevent the influx 
of water through the rise of the tide. Onecannot con- 
ceive how much the poor cultivators suffer owing to 
the neglect of Government, Only those who have been 
to the villages that border the immense Bolgoda lake 
and its brauches could form an idea of the thousands 
and thousands of acres that are left uncultivated owing 
to the run of salt water into the fields. The judicious 
expenditure of a modest sum by Government at places 
where the sea runs inland iuto fields will set matters 
aright. Mr. Green, who takes such au interest in matters 
agricultural, would do wellto impress upon Govern- 
ment the expediency of taking urgent steps.—Cor., 
‘\ Hxaminer.” 


~< 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CULTURE 
IN FLORIDa, 


In Florida, which must be a veritable land of Goshen 
as almost every fruit aud vegetable that is good for 
anything is said to flourish tucre, the Sugar-cane is 
reported as one of the useful introductions, but grown 
mostly for retail purposes, beiig stiipped and eaten 
mostly by children and the coloured race as a sweet- 
meat, and the sale for such is immeuse, realising 
about 23d. for each stalk. Some little Sugar and 
syrup are manutaciured on a small scale, but the 
cane is said to lack much of the rich, juicy saccbarine 
matter of the Sugar-cane of the West Indian Islands, 
so that its quality and yield would aever equal those 
of the West Indies, Florida, then, could not compete 
with these islands in the extenued cultivation of the 
Sugar-cane for commercial purposes. 

Sweet Potatoes grow weli in Florida, are very largely 
grown, and are vf much importance as a food product: 
The Haglish Pea is largely cultivatei, aud does well; 
also a hardy Pea, called Cow-peu, is extensively grown. 


| It is said not to be of a very delicate flavour, but 


highly nutritious, and produces a yield of 10 to 15 
bushels per acre. The Oow-pea, put up in sacks and 
other packages, is quite an article of trade in some 
of the American markets. 

The Ground-nut, or Pea-nut as it is called in 
America (Arachis hypogza), is very largely grown 
in Florida. ‘Lhe plaut thrives well in almost any soil, 
the cultivation is very simple, and the yield yery 
productive, averaging about 100 bushels to the acre. 
The Spanish Pea-nut is nuw very extensively used in 
Georgia for feeding hogs; the average crop is abouts 
125 bushels per acre. The hogs do all the harvesting 
and they generally eat the stems of the plant as well 
as the seeds, It is estimated that an acre of Spanish 
Pea-nuts will furnish four times as much hog food 
as an acre of corn. The Peccan-nut belonging to 
the genus Oarya, the species of which, however, it 
not given, is said to be receiving much attention at 
present in Florida; it thrives so readily, and is so 
easy of growth, that it is suggested that it might 
flourish in many warm and tropical climates, such as 
the West Indies. The nut itself is planted and grows 
readily. in any moderately good. mixed soil of sand 
andclay. Itis very hardy, and attains height, strength, 
and body from year to year, until it reaches a great 
size. The tree begins bearing at about eight or ten 
ears, and the yield annually increases in quantity 
till the full growth of the tree is attained. The nut 
is a favourite one, and sells at about 5d. per pound. 

Notwithstanding that nearly all our best-known 
fruits are cultivated in Florida, the Orange of course 
occupies the greatest amount of attention. The Orange 
groves in all parts of the State are rapidly multiplying 
and the bearing trees. are now numbered by tens of 
thousands, while the young groves, which are being 
constantly started, comprise millions of trees, The 
Orange from the seed produces fruit in from seven to 
ten years, depending upon situation, culture, &c. 
Groves are made trom wild stocks, usually cut off at 
a height of 3 to 4 feet from the ground, and the 
new shoots budded, generally produce fruit in three 
years. The number of Oranges produced from a 
single tree varies from 100 to 10,000 according to 


the age, situation, and treatment of the tree, The 
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trees are usually set 20 feet apart, and an acre will 
contain about 100 trees. At the present time a 
demand exists for twenty times the quantity supplied 
at 15 to 20 dollars per 1,000 as they hang on the trees. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


——\__——— 
THE SINGAPORE BOTANIO GARDENS. 


The Annual Report of the Gardens is published 
in last week’s Gazette. As Mr. Ridley, the Director, 
did not arrive till late in the year, the Report is 
not as full as it otherwise would have been. There 
are many points of great interest dealt with, however, 
and we print below most of Mr. Ridley’s report. 

The exhaustive experiments in the cultivation of 
European vegetables, which was initiated and partly 
carried out by the late Superintendent, ceased in the 
early part of the year. It appears that although 
success attended the trial of some varieties, speaking 
generally, the result must be considered a failure. 
Great difficulty seems to be experienced in getting 
the Chinese market gardeners to take up the cultiva- 
tion of European vegetables, or indeed of very newly 
introduced plants, despite the fact that the Euro- 
pean population would readily purchase them. 

The Report goes on to speak of the Various Economic 
Plants to which attention has been drawn. 

Patchouly grows as easily and well here as in 
Penang, and from the above extracts it will be seen 
that by oultivation patchouly may well be one of 
the minor products of the Colony. Detailed informa- 
tion as to methods of cultivation has been supplied 
in answer to various enquires, but at the same time 
a caution has been given that the demand is limited, 
and that a large quantity thrown on the market 
would render it comparatively valueless, and that 
care should be taken not to grow it exclusively. 

The Kew Bulletin for January gives a very full 
description of Coca with analysis of leaves received 
from Jamaica, St. Lucia, India, Java, Ceylon and 
British Guiana, from which it appears that leaves 
yielding 80 per cent. of the Alkaloid Oocaine are 
valued at 6d. to 8d. per pound, The plant grows 
very well here, and might be easily cultivated, but 
the demand is limited, and though small and excep- 
tionally fine samples might find a market in Europe, 
the supply from South America is so large that, 
without further extension of cultivation, that country 
could swamp the cocaine market were it to send in one- 
eightieth of the amount it could produce. From this it 
will be seen that extensive cultivation here would not 
pay, but small quantities might be grown at a profit. 

There is a great demand for cubeb plants by planters 
just now, on account of the high price this pepper com- 
mands. It grows well in Singapore, but there is some 
difficulty in procuring the right species, as undoubtedly 
many of the plants sent out from Java as cubebs are 
merely forms of the wild and valueless Piper caninum. 
A figure of the true species has been published in 
the Kew Bulletin, so that it can be now readily. re- 
cognised by us. 

The cultivation of pepper is steadily increasing and 
prices are well maintained. 

The cocoa plants introduced from Trinidad through 
Ceylon in 1883 are now fruiting well, and there seems to 
be no reason for the plants being a failure here if properly 
cultivated. The series in Gardens comprisesa consider- 
able number of varieties, differing in colour and form of 
the fruit all of which seem to do well. It is probable 
that in parts of the Peninsula where the soil is richer 
than in Singapore the cultivation of this plant would be 
very profitable. 

During the year, six varieties of the best kinds of 
tapioca used in British Guiana were received. They 
are highly esteemed in South America, and form a 
considerable portion of the food of the natives. They 
have grown very well here, and we have now a 
sufficient stock for distribution. 

The various kinds of rubbers mentioned in former 
Reports continue to grow well. There is at present, 
however, little demand for young plants, a circumstance 
which would seem to point to the necessity of Govern- 
ment planting largely, as planters, as a rule, prefer to 


plant crops having a quicker return, Meanwhile the 
consumption of rubber is increasing, and it seems pro- 
bable that with only natural reproduction to meet the 
demand, at no distant date the supply will become 
very limited.—Singapore Free Press. 
——————_——————————— 
CITRONELLA OIL. 


Some correspondence has lately appeared in Ceylon 
journals concerning the alleged adulteration of citronella 
oil with kerosene by the native growers. A native 
correspondent points out that a short time ago about 
650 cases of kerosene oil arrived by boat at the Weli- 
gama Oustom-house from either Galle or Colombo, 
and that about three-fourths of this quantity was 
straightway forwarded to Matara, Akuressa, and Kum- 
burupitiya. All these places are in the southern part of 
the island, which is the one where all, or nearly all, 
the citronella oil is now manufactured. As it is impro- 
bable that the native inhabitants of the districts re- 
ferred to would be in want of such a large quantity 
of kerosene oil forilluminating purposes, the correspon- 
dent infers, or rather he plainly states, that it is 
employed for adulterating citronella oil, which is sub- 
sequently soldas apureoil tothe European merchants 
jn Galle or Colombo. The writer concludes as follows; 
—“‘If European merchants think that the citronella 
oil as supplied them by their contractors and that sup- 
plied direct by the proprietors of citronella estates 
are the same, they make a great mistake; for the oil 
supplied by proprietors and manufacturers is pure and 
free from any adulteration. It will now strike 
European merchants as ‘strange that, in the contracts 
which they entered into between themselves and the 
contractors, there is generally a conditional clause to 
the effect that the oil supplied by contractors will be 
market oil, If any dissatisfaction is ever expressed by 
a merchant as regards the oil thus supplied, the con- 
tractor’s plea is that it is market oil, and that he is 
not responsible for its quality; but such an excuse 
could not be made by a proprietor.” 

With regard to this assertion, a gentlemen who is 
said to be one of the best authorities on citronella oil 
in Oeylon states that as far back as 1883 he had his 
attention called to the practice prevailing among 
natives of adulterating citronella with kerosene—a 
sophistication which could not be detected, he states, 
even if carried out to the extent of 25 per cent.; and 
an English buyer of citronella oil on a very large 
scale adds that he could not find any pure oil what- 
ever in the market. Whether adulteration of citro- 
nella is really carried on to the extent and on the 
systematic plan which these correspondents’ letters 
would seem to indicate may still be open to some doubt, 
but it is quite certain that unless some such practice is 
resorted to it cannot pay the natives to manufacture 
or the merchants to export the oil. Like most other 
cultures which have been taken up in Ceylon ona 
large scale, the cultivation of citronella oil has been 
overdone. At present what are known as “ native ” 
brands are selling in London at 2d. to $d. peroz., or, 
to calculate it in an easier way, at 10d. to 1s. per 
Ib.; and the exports from Ceylon, .in spite of the 
low prices, which have now existed for a considerable 
period, continue to increase. It has been recently 
stated on good authority that a citronella planta- 
tion, according to the amount of care bestowed 
upon it yields from eighteen to twenty-four bottles 
per acre per crop. There are, in the most favour- 
able circumstances, three crops annually, usually about 
March, July, and December, and an acre of grass 
may, therefore, be estimated to yield from forty-five — 
to seventy-two 22-oz. bottles, or from 60s. to 95s, worth 
of citronella per annum. Out of this scanty return, 
distilling, packing, freight, and the profits of at least 
three middlemen bave to be paid, and there cannot, 
therefore, in the most favourable case, be any but 
the barest margin of profit left for the cultivator. 
A further proof of the unremuneratiye nature of 
the citronella industry is that at least one of the — 
principal European firms of distillers is said to have 
withdrawn from the market some time ago, when 
prices were still considerably higher than they are 
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now, because they no longer found it profitable to 
manufacture this oil. The ‘F & K” brandof citronella 
enjoyed a high reputation for purity on the Huropean 
markets, but we think weare right in stating that it 
is no longer manufactured now. Another English grower 
in Ceylon, Mr. Winter, whose oils are equally highly 
esteemed, still continues, we believe, to manufacture 
citronella, or did so until recently, but we doubt whether 
he will be able to continue to do so remuneratively at 
the present market prices. A third very highly es- 
teemed brand is that of Mr. Fisher, of the Perseverance 
Estates, Singapore. His plantation was started some 
twenty-five years ago as au essential-oil farm, and 
covers a very large area, its production in various 
essential oils, principally nutmeg, citronella, lemon- 
grass, patchouly, &c., amounting at one time, it 1s said, 
to an aggregate of 2001b. per day. The Huropean 
makers always command very much higher prices for 
their oils than the natives do, and if the former, 
with their superior facilities, better machinery, and 
larger capital, cannot make money out of citronella 
any longer, itis ciear that the chance that the native 
g.owers can turn out a pure oil at the present 
prices are very slight indeed. It is not forty years 
since Citronella was first imported into this country 
for commercial purposes, and sioce that time it has 
become one of the most popular perfumes, and certainly 
by far the most extensively used in soap-making. In 
1864 the exports of citronella oil from Ceylon had 
alre:dy attained the figure of 622,000 oz., in 1872 they 
were 1,595,000 oz., in 1881 1,761,000 oz., last season 
9,508,000 oz. and for the six months which have elapsed 
of the season now running they have already mounted 
up to 7,666,0000z. These figures do not take into 
account the production from other sources, such as 
Singapore und Southern India, which would perhaps 
amount altogether to 15 per cent. of the Oeylon pro- 
duction. It seems certain that the increase in the 
consumption of the oil cannot have held pace with the 
production, and stocks must therefore have accumulated 
toa considerable extent. This is probably the case in 
America more than here, as most of the citronella oil 
now takes its way to the States. It is a peculiar cir- 
cumstance that while lemon-grass oil, which is so closely 
allied to citronella in its character and the purposes 
for which it is applied, and which has usually been 
much more expensive than citronella~-its produ:tion 
being very much smaller—was actually dearer than the 
latter oilin the years between 1881 and 1885. In 1881] 
or thereabouts the United States first commenced to 
use citronella oil in very large quantites, and their 
demand stimulated the production of the oil, which at 
that time must have been a very profitable article to 
the cultivators. Between 1858 and 1862 the price of 
the usual brands of citronella oil ranged from 23d. to 
43d. per oz.—occasionally a little higher, and that of 
lemon-grass between 44d. and 74d. per oz. At one 
period during 1863 the prices advanced to 7}d. for cit- 
ronella and 9d. for lemon-grass, which are the highest 
quotations on record. This advance greatly stimulated 
the cultivation of the grasses. During the last eight 
years the general range of prices, not counting occasional 
deviations, has bee: as follows:— 


1880 1881 1582 1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 
Citronella 4d. 3d. vid. 24d. 13d. 1kd. 1gd. 1d. 
Lemon-grass 33d. 25d. 28d. 23d. lid. 13d. 1$¢d. 1¥d. 
and, for citronella, still further downwards to its 
present quotation. There does not seem much pros- 
pect of any satisfactory increase in the market value 
of citronella oil untilit has first reached a point so low 
that some of the native growers shall be absolutely 
compelled to cease distilling altogether. It might be 
thought that at present that limit was already reached, 
but the shipments still continue to grow, and such 
does not therefore appear to be the case. When once 
the position has been cleared by the process of elimin- 
ating a number of people who now distil the oil, the 
marketmay again revert to a fairly satisfactory posi- 
tion fora while, and the European growers be able to 
obtain fair prices for a good article. Itis stated on 
good authority that there are at present soap-makers 
in the States who consume over 14 million ounces of 


citronella annually, and there is consequently a large 
enough market for the article if its production is kept 
within reasonable bounds. It willbe to the interest 
of the Ceylon merchants and exporters to assist in the 
suppression of the adulteration of citronella; and for 
this purpose we hope to give further particulars in an 
early issue regarding the detection of the adulteration 
by simple means.—Chemist and Drugyist. 


sao 
FRUIT CANDYING IN ITALY. 


A good deal of interest has been drawn of late years 
in fruit-producing countries, especially in some of our 
colonies, as to the best mode of preserving fruits for 
exportation. That of preserving them in syrup in hers 
metically sealed tins has been found to answer well, and 
has become very generally adopted; but the process of 
candying with sugar is felt in some countries, and with 
some fruits, to be preferable, consequently enquiries are 
frequently made as to the modus operandi adopted in 
fruit candying countries on the continent, about which 
little seems to have been known out of the country where 
it is practised. 

The following account of this industry, which has just 
been drawn up by the British Consul at Leghorn, will, 
therefore, we doubt not, be of considerable interest to 
our readers, especially to those in sugar producing coun- 
tries. Mr. O’Neill says, “It would be a mistake to 
suppose that Leghorn is a great centre for this industry 
in all its branches. The candying of fruits, whole or 
out, is carried on at many other places to a larger extent. 
At Genoa, and westward along the French Riviera, at 
such places as Grasse, this industry is carried on, and 
we know that in Spain and Portugal fruits are also can- 
died, Madeira being espically noted amongst the posses- 
sions of the latter for this manufacture. 

Moreover, upon inquiry, I find.that in this city of over 
100,000 inhabitants only seven establishments are occu- 
pied in the manufacture, and that these seven, when in 
full working, only employ about 200 hands, Leghorn can 
hardly, therefore, be considered a great centre of the 
fruit candying industry. 

It does, however, I believe, occupy the first place in 
Italy, and, perhaps, throughout the Mediterranean for 
the preparation of the candied Citron and Orange peel 
so largely used in all branches of confectionery; for the 
Citron is brought.to us for this purpose from Corsica, 
from Sicily, from Calabria, and other southern provinces 
of Italy, from Tunis and Tripoli, and even from Morocco, 
and the candied peel of the fruit is exported hence to 
North America, to the United Kingdom, and to 
Hamburg, for distribution throughout Germany. Sugar 
also is imported for the purpose of the manufacture 
from Egypt. The wood of the boxes in which the 
candied peel is packed reaches us from Trieste, and 
the immense earthenware vessels necessary for the 
saturation of the fruit in Sugar syrup are made in 
the neighbourhood of Florence. On all sides, I hear 
that Corsica produces the Citron of tne finest quality 
those of Sicily and Calabria are regarded as slightly 
inferior, whilst that which comes from the African 
coast is held in still lower repute, and, indeed, ap- 
pears to be of a different variety, being larger, and 
having a smooth instead of the rough, granulated 
surface generally characteristic of the Citron. The 
African Citron is probably somewhat deficient in the 
essential oil which forms the medical property, and gives 
the flavour to the rind. The Oranges imported into 
Leghorn, whether for consumption or for candying, are 
nearly all brought from the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica. 

I shall, perhaps, convey the clearest impression of the 
treatment of the fruit, and the process through which it 
passes, if I follow it through the various stages of its 
preparation, from its arrival at this port to the moment 
of its departure hence in cases filled with boxes neatly 
packed with the cut candied peel. 

In all the countries I have mentioned above as con- 
tributing the raw fruit for this industry, it is treated in 
the same manner for the over-sea passage. The fruit is 
simply halved, and placed in hogsheads or Ii~ge casks 
filled with a fairly strong solution of brine, the fruit 
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being halved merely to ensure thorough preservation 
of the rind by an equal saturation of the interior as 
well as the exterior surface. In these casks it arrives 
at the doors of manufactory. 

The first process to which it is then subjected is 
the separation of the fruit from the rind. This is done 
by women who, seated round a large vessel, take 
out the fruit, skilfully gauge out the inside with a few 
rapid motions of the forefinger and thumb, an4, throwing 
is aside, place the rind unbroken in a vessel alongside 
them. 

The rind is next carried to large casks filled with fresh 
cold water, in which it is immersed for between two and 
three days to rid it of the salt it has absorbed. When 
taken out of these casks, the rinds are boiled with the 
double object of making them tender, and of completely 
driving out any trace of salt that may still be left in 
them. For this purpose they are boiled in a large copper 
cauldron for a time varying from one to two hours, 
according to the quality of the fruit and the number 
of days it has been immersedin brine. When remov- 
ed from this cauldron, the peel should be quite free 
from any flavour of salt, and at the same time be 
sufficiently soft to absorb the sugar readily from the 
syrup, in which it is now ready to be immersed. 

The next process to which the rind is subjected is 
that of a.slow absorption of sugar, and this occupies no 
less than eight days. Needless to say that the ab- 
sorption of sugar by fresh fruit in order to be thorough 
it must be slow, and not only slow, but it must also be 
gradual—that is to say, the fruit should at first be 
treated with a weak solution of sugar, which may then 
be gradually strengthened, for the power of absorption 
is one that grows by feeding. The fruit (and this holds 
good more especially with the rind) would absorb with 
difficulty, and more slowly and unequally if plunged at 
once into a thick syrup, than if gradually treated with 
weak solution, easier of “absorption, and by which it has 
been thoroughly permeated first. Itis a knowledge of 
this fact that governs the process I now describe. 

The fruit has now passed into what I may call the 
saturating room, where on every side are to be seen long 
rows of immense earthenware vessels about 4 feet high 
and 24 feet in extreme diameter, in outline roughly re- 
sembling the famed Htruscan jar, but witha girth al- 
together out of proportion to their height, aid with 
very short necks and large open mouths. All the vessels 
are filled to their brims with Citron and Orange peel in 
every stage of absorption, z.e., steeped ii sugar syrup 
of, roughly speaking, eight different deg ees of strength. 
T said before that this is a process that occupies almost 
always eight days, and as the syrup in each jar is 
changed every day, we may divide the mass of vessels 
before us into groups of eight. Take one group of this 
number, and we are able to follow the fruit completely 
through this stage of its treatment. With vessels of 
such great size and weight, holding at least half a 
ton.of fruit and syrup, it is clearly easier to deal 
with the syrup than with the fruit. To take the fruit 
out of one solution, and to place it into the next 
stronger, and so on, throughout the series, would be 
a toilsome process, and one, moreover, injurious to 
the fruit. In each of these jars, therefore, is fix- 
ed a wooden well, into which a simple hand suction- 
pump being introduced, the syrup is pumped from 
each jar daily into the adjoining one. 

“How is the relative strength of the syrup in, each 
jar regulated?” is the next question. 

“The fruit itself does that,” is the foreman’s reply; 
and this becomes clear from the following explanation: 
—Number your group of jars from 1 to 8 respec- 
tively, and assume No.1 to be that which has just 
been filled with peel brought straight from the boiler, 
in which it has been deprived of. the last trace of 
salt, and No. 8 to contain that which, having passed 
through every stage of absorption but the last, is 
now steeped in the freshly prepared and therefore the 
strongest solution of syrup used in this stage. “We 
prepare daily a syrup of the strenth of 30°, measured 
by the ‘provino, a graduated test for measuring the 
density of the syrup,” continued the foreman, “and 
that is poured upon the fruit in jar No, 8. ‘To- 
morrow the syrup from this jar weakened by the 


absorption from it, by the fruit, of a certain proportion 
of sugar, will be pumped into jar No. 7, and so on 
daily through the series. Thus, No. 1 containing the 
fruit itself regulates the strength of the syrup, as I 
said.” “But if the syrup has lost all its strength 
before the seventh day, or arrival at jar No. 1?” 
we ask. “Care must be taken to prevent that, by 
constant testing with the ‘provino,’” is the reply; “and 
if that is found to be the case, a little stronger syrup 
must be added to the jar.” s 

A slight fermentation next takes place in most of 
the jars, but this, so far from being harmful, is regar- 
ded as necessary, but of course it must not be allowed 
to go too far. 

There is yet another stage, and that, perhaps, the most 
important, through which the peel has to pass before 
it can be pronounced sufficiently saturated with sugar. 
It is now boiledin a still stronger syrup, of a density 
of 40° by the testing-tube, and this is done in large 
copper vessels over a slow coke fire, care being taken 
to prevent the peeladhering to the side of the vessel 
by gentle stirring with a long paddle-shaped ladle. 
The second boiling will occupy about an hour. 

Taken off the fire, the vessels are carried to a large 
wooden trough, over which is spread a coarse, open 
wire netting. The contents are poured over this, and 
the peel distributed over the surface of the netting, 
so that the syrup—now thickened to the consistency 
of treacle—may drain off the surface of the peel into 
the trouvh below. The peel has now taken up as 
much sugar as is necessary. 

Now comes the final process, the true candying of 
the covering of the surface of the peel with the layer 
of sugar-crystals which is seen upon all candied fruits. 
To effect this a quantity of crystallised sugar—at Leghorn 
the same quality of sugar is used as is employed in 
the preparation of the syrup—is just dissolved in a 
little water, and in this the now dried peel, taken 
off the wire netting, is immersed. The same copper 
vessels are used, and the mixture is again boiled over 
a slow fire. A short boiling will suffice for this, the 
last process, for the little water will qnickly be dri- 
ven off, and the sugar upon cooling will form its natural 
crystals over the surface of the fruit. Poured off from 
these vessels, it is again dried upon the surface of 
the wire netting as before described. The candying 
is now complete, and the candied-peel is ready for the 
packing-room, to which it is carried off in shallow 
baskets. 

In the packing-room may be seen hundreds of boxes 
of oval shape, or, if I may so speak, of rectangular 
shape, with rounded corners, and of different sizes, 
for each country prefers its boxes to be of a particular 
weight, Hamburg taking the largest, of 15 and 30 
kilos., United States of America preferring smaller, of 
10 and 12 kilos., whilst England takes the smallest, of 
5 kilos., and one containing about 7 English pounds. 
The wood of which the tops and bottom of these boxes 


| are made comes to us in thin planks from Trieste, and 


a skilful packing is generally done by women, and the 
boxes are lined with white paper. They are then 
packed in cases of 100 kilos., 10 of the smaller Ameri- 
can boxes filling a case. The candied peel is now 
ready for export. 

I think I have now spoken of all that need be no- 
ticed. in the actual manufacture of candied Citron and 
Orange peel at Leghorn. There are, however, a few 
reflections upon the very existence of this industry 
here which seem to me suggestive and instructive ones. 
In my inquiries into the course of the industry I find 
that the fruit itself, and every ingredient and article 
necessary to the preparation of the candied-peel comes 
to us from abroad. The fruit of the best quality is 
from Corsica; Eg pt furnishes the sugar. Hngland 
provides the fuel, distant provinces of Ital contribute 
a portion of the raw product and the wood for the 
boxes in which the peel is exported. The province 
of leghorn provides nothing but the labour necessary 
to the manufacture. Nor is this industry one that 
has fallen into Livornese hands from any specially 
acquired local handicraft or skill. How, then, doe- 
this industry exist here in these days of keen inters 
national competition? No doubt it is mainly supported 
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by the large drawback granted by the Italian Gover- 
nment upon the duty paid on the chief and dearest 
ingredient in manufacture—sugar. The Customs tariff 
in force imposes a duty of 76°75 lire upon 100 
kilos. of the sugar used (classed in the tariff as 
of second class), but grants a drawback of 60°50 lire 
upon 100 kilos. of the exported article. Without 
this large measure of support there can be no doubt 


this industry would immediately aud wholly collapse. , 


With it éven,it finds it difticult to hold its ground. 
Exporters tell me that the United Kingdom is 
beginning to call for the fruit to be sent to it direst 
from the countries of production in the same con- 
dition that it reaches Leghorn, viz., steeped in brine, 
and the manager of one of the factories I visited 
confirmed this with an air of very natural chagrin 
by telling me that he had himself seen 600 hogs- 
heads of fruit shipped in brine in one vessel last year 
from Bastia for Englani.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ee ee 
REPORT ON TEA OULTURE IN 


ASSAM FOR 1888. 


In the Brahmapootra Valley, the sub-division of 
Dibrugarh shows the largest area under tea grants 
(118,029 acres), and in the Surma Valley the sudder 
sub-division of Oachar comes first with 178,639 acres. 
The largest outturn is, however, reported from Dib- 
rugarh, not Silchar. 

Omitting the Khasi Hills, where the area under 
tea is altogether insignificant, there was an increase 
‘in ‘the area held by tea-planters in every district ex- 
cept Durrung, Nowgong, and Sibsaugor. In Cachar, 
the area is believed to be below the truth, as land 
leased for tea-growing, from private individuals has 
not been included. In Sylhet, the figures received 
from mavagers have been used, as much of the land 
under tea being rented from zemindars, cannot appear 
in the district registers. In Durrung the decrease is 
mainly due to a revision of the register. In Now- 
gong, the alteration is caused by the resignation of 
two 30-year Lease Rule grants, and the closing of two 
gardens. In Sibsaugor, the decrease was due to the 
closing of gardens. In Luckimpore, there have been 
considerable éxtensions, hence the increase in area. 
Managers or agents furnished figures for 797 out of 
a total of 863 gardens. Deputy-Commissioners made 
estimates for 62 gardens, and for 4 uo information 
was forthcoming. Last year managers or agents gave 
figures for 822 gardens and Deputy-Commissioners 
were obliged to estimate for only 47. The decrease 
in the number of gardens from which returns were 
obtained is partly due to the earlier date at which 


they were called for, and the greater punctuality 


which was required from Deputy-Commissioners. In 
many gardens figures for 1888 are not avilable in 
March 1889, snd estimates have to be resorted to, 
In Habignu, Jowai, Dhubri, Goalpara, Gowhatty, 
Mungledye, Nowgong. Golaghat, Dibrugarh, and 
North Luckimpore figures received from every garden, 
except a few in Gowhatty managed by natives. In 
Cachar, out of 181 gardens, statistics were obtained 
for 160, for 14 the figures of 1887 were taken, 
and for 1, newly openel, no figures could be had. 
In Sylhet, managers furnished figures for 101 gardens, 
the Deputy-Commissioner made estimates for 11, and 
for 3 no retuens were obtainable. In the Dibrugarh 
sub-division one manager declined to furnish figures. 
In Sibsaugor, returns were obtained from 167 gardens, 
and estimates made as to the remaining 9. In the 
Tezpore sub-division managers or agents furnished 
figures for 47 cardens, and the figures of 1887 were 
repea vi for ‘h remaining 7. The thanks of the 
Chief Cummissiouer are due to those managers and 
agents who have assisted in the compilation of this 
report by furnishing the statistics required. Without 
the cordial co-operation of the tea planters, it is 
impossible for Deputy-Commissioners to furnish reli- 
able statistics, and unless these are obtained, much 
valuable information is lost to the plauting commu- 
nity. 

The increase in area under mature plants was large 
(10,429 acres) and occurred mainly in Sylhet where 


it amounted to 5,103 acres. This increase means a 
corresponding decrease in the area under immature 
plants. This was, however, partly made up by ex- 
tensions, amounting to 5,597 acres, thus leaving a 
net decrease in the area under immature plants of 
4,832 acres. 

The increase in the area of tea under cultivation 
was greatest in Sylhet, and is due there, as well as 
in Cachar, to extensions, mainly in the O77 lands, 
which have been found to yield so well of late years. 
The greatest falling-off was in Kamroop, where the 
loss of 682 acres is unaccounted for by the Deputy- 
Commissioner. In Goalpara, Nowgong, and Sibsaugor 
the decrease was due to the closing of gardens. In 
Luckimpore, extensions have been pushed on as much 
as possible to lessen the cost of supervision and 
manufacture. The totaloutturn of tea from the Pro- 
vince is reported as 72,677,982 lb, which amount to an in- 
crease of 4,378,524 lb., or 6°41 per cent. on the figures 
for the previous year. The estimate of the Indian 
Tea Association for the outturn of the total Assam 
crop of 1888 was 69,209,004 lb., or nearly 34 million 
lb. less than the estimate given in this report. This 
Province, according to that Association’s figures, pro- 
duced 71:86 per cent. of the total amount of tea 
grown in India. As usual the trade figures are the 
lowest, and those sent by Deputy-Commissioners the 
highest. Probably those furnished by the Tea Asso- 
ciation are the most reliable. It is natural that the 
trade returns should be the lowest, for out of the 
total amount proluced a certain quantity must be 
retained for local consumption, The figures point to 
a steady growth in production. All districts except 
Oachar and the Khasi Hills show an increase, as com- 
pared with the figures of the preceding year. The 
decrease in Cachar is attributed to the very unfavour- 
able weather and the prevalence of blight. Through- 
out the greater part of the Surma Valley, the early 
part of year was too wet and theclose too dry. A 
leading planter in Oachar, quoted by the Deputy 
Oommissioner, writes as follows :— 

“During, the year the weather proved most un- 
favourable for both growth and manufacture. The 
season was very wet, and for months we had rain 
every day. Then the dry weather set in early, and 
there has been hardly any rain since the beginning 
of October. Hail was very destructive in places, and 
many Oachar gardens suffered severely, while, from 
the unusual rainfall, all.low gardens having drained 
flats had their outturn greatly reduced. The rain 
falling daily rendered the soil quite sodden, as} there 
was little heat, and in most instances the drains stood 
brimful in parts, as they had not been constructed 
to carry away such av abnormal fall of rain. Tila 
gardens did not suffer in proportion so much from 
the wet, but they too were terribly handicapped, and 
to make matters worse, this very hard weather seems 
to have been chiefly confined to the Surma Valley 
districts. Many places in the Assam Valley did 
remarkably well, and bad good weather. Red spider 
was very prevalent, and more destructive than ever. 
In some places old plants actually died out, and in 
all cases it took time for the bushes to recover 
from its ravages. The mosquito blight wags as bad 
as usual, but not worse.” 

In Sylhet, also, the weather was everywhere un- 
favourable. and the crop not up to the average. 
Heavy raion, and absence of the steamy heat so es- 
sential to the growth of tea, distinguished the begin- 
ing of the year, aud unusuai drought marked the 
last two manufacturing months. Red spider also 
proved very destructive. On the whole, however, 
notwithstandin iue.e difficulties, the outturn in this 
district is est 1..sed to have shown an increase on that 
of the receding ye:r, owing maiuly to the improved 
yield irom plants classed last year as immature. In 
the Brah napootra Valley, the year was a favourable 
one in all districts, though some damage was done by 
hail in Sibsaugor. The Deputy-Oommissioner, Luckim- 
pore, writes— 

“Ou the whole the year 1888 has been favourable 
for tea. The rainfall has been somewhat below 1887, 
but notwithstanding this, June to September were 
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splendid tea months, and nearly every single garden 
has made more than its estimate.” 
The table below gives, according to the district 


returns, the yield per acre for the Brahmapootra 


Valley, Surma Valley, and whole Province :— 
Yield per acre, 


1887. 1888. 

Ib. lb. 

Surma Valley 00 om 379 349 
Brahmaputra Valley... oe 388 415 
For the whole Province 600 384 386 


There figuses are the natural result of the character 
of the season. In the Surma Valley, the average 
outturn in Sylhet, owing probably to the productive- 
ness of the gardens lying in drained Oils, is greater 
than in Cachar. In the Brahmapootra Valley, 
Luckimpore, as usual, heads the list, owiuz to its 
great humidity. The hot winds, comparatively so- 
called, which blow in March and April in Kamroop 
and the Western end of the valley, and so consider- 
ably retard the early flush, are unknown in the 
North-eastern districts, where plucking consequently 
generally begins earlier than in any other part of 
Assam, 

The figures for average outturn of the Indian Tea 
Association given below, though somewhat lower than 
those brought out by district returns, nevertheless 
confirm generally the results shown in the preceding 
Statement :— 

Yield per acre. 


SSS 

1887. 1888 

; Ib. Ib. 

Surma Valley 000 o00 352 329 
Brahmapootra Valley 376 398 
For the whole Province 600 365 367 


The trade return figures for the import and ex- 
port of tea-seed are given in the statement below :— 


Imports. Exports. 
joe aumento 
1887. 1888. 1887. 1888. 
Mds. Mads. Mds. Mads. 
Surma Valley ss» 102 392 1,602 38,337 
Brahmapootra Valley 000 2 4,053 8,734 
For the whole Province 10: 394 5,655 12,071 


It would seem from these that the revival inthe 
trade noted last year continues, and is accentuated. 
The amount exported, though large, does not eaual 
that of the year 1884, when, owing to the demand 
in Oeylon, the total rose to 15,490 maunds. No 
reliable information can be expected from district 
returns as to the cost of production and cost of 
cultivation. The figures must uecessarily vary from 
garden to garden, but the limits of the variations 
are in some cases so great as to show that there 
must be gross error somewhere. On this subject the 
Deputy-Commissioner, Luckimpore, writes as follows :— 

“I have again not filled in the columns of the 
return relating to cost of cultivation and manufacture. 
The figures supplied by the managers vary so con- 
siderably that it is impossible to form any accurate 
estimate. One planter gives the cost of cultivation 
per acre at R10 and another at R210, while the 
cost of manufacture varies from 4 annas to 8 annas 
per pound. However, from what I can gather, it 
costs from 384 to 6 annas per pound to place the 
tea in Oaleutta and 7 to 10 pence in London.” 

Taking the estimates given by Deputy-Oommissioners, 
we obtain the following figures :— 


Cost of Oost of production 
cultivation of 1 1b. of tea laid 
per acre. down in Calcutta, 

Rs. Rs. As. P. 
Cachar nee oD 58 0 6 4 
Sylhet Ane on 67 0 7 9 
Goalpara ... +» not given OG 10 
KKamroop ss An 27 0 3 0) 
Durrung ... aa 72 0 7 4 
Nowgong ... P 100 0 6 0 
Sibeaugor «4. seo 89 0 5 6 
Luckimpore rer od KOO) OI oR “0 


It is impossible to reconcile some of the figures 
in the last column of this table with those in the column 
preceding and the outturn. The modein which the 
cost of cultivationis calculated clearly requires consider- 
ation. The average prices obtained in Oalcutta, for the 
teas of 1888 are stated by the Indian Tea Association to 
have been 7 annas 5 pies to 7 annas 7 pies per pound for 
the Surma, and 8 annas 2 pies per pound for the Brahma- 


pootra Valley. The teas of 1887 fetched the following 
average prices on the total number of reported 
sales :— 


Surma Valley 7 annas 9 pies to 8 annas per lb. 
Brahmapootra Valley 8 annas 2 pies per lb. 

These figures represent actuals, and are reliable 
ag far as they go, but it must be remembered 
that all Assam tea is not sold in Calcutta, and 
that many gardens send their produce direct to 
London. No reliable figures are as yet obtainable as 
to the average prices realized in London, but as 
the Calcutta averages are somewhat below those of 
last year, it is but too probable that there has been 
a decrease in the London market. As usual the 
change is attributed to excess of production as com- 
pared with consumption. 

The season was unfavourable to tea in the Surma 
Valley, and favourable on the Northern side of the 
central range. Oachar was almost water-logged, 
while in Sylhet the rainfall was excessive, and its 
distribution bad. The following extract from the 
Report of Mr. Driberg, Deputy-Oommissioner of 
Luckimpore, is interesting, as indicating the opening 
of a new, though limited, market for the poorer 
kinds of Assam tea :— 

“During my recent tour in the Mofussil, I saw 
about a couple of maunds of loose unpacked tea at 
a Kaiya’s. On making enquiries I found that he 
bought it from villagers, who have sma}l plots of 
tea, some in the bastis, some in the jungles, on old 
abandoned gardens. A ryot takes a tiga or so of 
an abandoned garden. keeps it clear, plucks the leaf, 
manufacturers it and sells it to the Kaiyas. The 
Kaiya in question told me he got some 10 maunds 
each year in this way, aud another Kaiya, to whom 
he referred me, said he got about 15 maunds. I 
afterwards, when inspecting a tea-garden in the 
neighbourhood, heard from the manager that many 
ryots have small patches of tea, and that the Kai- 
yas collect some 200 maunds of tea annually. The 
Kaiyas told me they bought at 5 anuas per seer, 
aud after sifting and sorting, they so'd at 12 annas 
a seer.. Most of this tea goes to Margherita, and 
is purchased by the Singphos and Khamptis. I was 
not aware before that the ryot went in for tea cul- 
tivation in this way, and thatthe hill people bought 
so largely from us. It his hitherto bean supposed 
the Singphos, Khamptis, and Burmans only used 
tea prepared in a particular way, that is pickled 
tea, but I find that they take our tea prepared in 
the ordinary way. I will not lose sight of this 
matter. A little encouragement may lead to a fair 
amount of trade. I do not think any of this tea 
purchased by Kaiyas from ryots is exported to other 
districts or to Calcutta. It all appears to go to 
the hills in the direction of the Hukong Valley.”— 
Indian Planters’ Gazette. , 


COCONUT PLANTING IN CEYLON, 

Of all investments in Oeylon,none have from “ find 
to finish ” shown such good results as coconut piant- 
ing. The profits have never, perhaps, been so great 
as to lead to ‘‘ booms” and other means of self-decep- 
tion, A coconut property once in bearing need never 
be worked to a loss, and if of sufficient area, must 
always leave a profit, As far as Huropeans are con- 
cerned, plantations have seldom been large enough ; 
anything under 6500 acres of good, or 800 acres ordinary, 
is the lowest extent they should be, and if of greater 
area so much the better. In all cases they require pro- 
tection; so the larger the area inside the. more easy 
willit be to surround them with watchers. Then the 
systematic destruction of beetles and other pests, and 
the chief, perpetual work of coconut growth is - 
provided for, 
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I should think that few investments would be safer 
and more certain of paying over a long period of 
years than coconuts. As far as my experience goes, 
fifty to a hundred years does not appear to affect 
their productiveness. Indeed, I doubt if trees exist 
which may be considered as gone out, or as having 
ceased to be productive through age. ate 

I see from your paper that there isa possibility of 
a Coconut-growing and Trading Oompany starting in 
Geylon, This should certainly be successful if care- 
fully started and organized, and, above all, if it avoids 
small plantations, only going in for groups or those of 
large area, and, when purchased, has them well and 
economically managed. The soul of the coconut enter- 
prize is economy. If,in combination with cultivation, 
oil mills and other machinery are put up for utilizing 
the hundred-and-one uses to which the palm can be 
applied, with care and good judgment it should be the 
best spec Oeylon has ever seen, and an enterprize 
which Government and the public should encourage 
in every way, There is not the apparent margin In 
coconuts that exists in speculative products; yet all 
who have had to do with them, as well as with cinna- 
mop, coffee, tea, or cocoa, know that while the latter 
products appear better than they are, coconuts at the 
long run come in at a canter. Indeed, there is a safety 
in them which makes the enterprize something more 
like Consols or Government Securities rather than the 
usual form of tropical agriculture. 

The Company in prospect would, however, I presume, 
having mills and other means at their disposal, save 
much of the loss to producer which now falls into the 
hands of the middleman, shipper, and consiguee in the 
European markets. All considered, I know uno enter- 
prize more likely to commend itself to that portion of 
the public who desire the elements of safety and per- 
manent success rather than a flutter of high profits, 
consequent strong competition, and finally a fall to 
more normal profits, as seems to be the natural and 
logical result of touching anything nowadays with 
prospects of that quality which may be pronounced too 
good to last. Experience should teach the world to con- 
sider that permanence is of more value than tempor- 
ary great results, and if from the beginning this is 
realized, with proper management, care, and economy, 
a real and steadfast industry may be started, 

Like all other investments of the same nature, care 
will have to be taken in purchasivg ; for a very large 
proportion of the early opened plantations were badly 
planted, and have struggled through difficulties which 
only a coconut could survive, aud only a believer in 
“Nirvana” would subject it to. Itis needless to say 
that such properties are never likely to compete with 
those which from the first have had care; selected 
nuts in their nurseries ; the jungle kept down around 
them; and have from the first been protected from 
beetles and cattle. I need hardly say the latter are 
what will in the long run prove the most satisfactory 
to purchase, and should go on for years with in- 
expensive cultivation. It is, however, an enterprize 
that should be undertaken on a somewhat large scale. 

Veyangoda 17th March. 

This is the most favourable first quarter of the 
year that I can remember, and stands out in striking 
contrast to the same period of the last year. We 
have not had a drought to speak of, and vegetation 
is revelling in the alternations of bright sunshine and 
refreshing showers we have had this month. Coconut 
trees have given up their yellow, faded foliage, for 
that of a healthy, dark green; the ground is green 
everywhere with fresh, tender herbage; and the 
Cinnamon bushes are actually laughing in the vari- 
coloured garb of a leaf-bud. The talk of the hour 
ip the villages is the ploughing of the fields for the 
yala crop, an operation that was not possible during 
this season for the last few years. 

The language of exaggeration does more harm than 
good to a cause, and it was with regret that I saw 
@ communication in the Observer on salt for the 
Coconut, whose thoughtless language is likely to damage 
a cause which Planters should have much at heart. 
In the communication under notice, it was asserted 
that an application of salt to a few soraggy coconut 


trees was followed ina few weeks by luxuriant foliage 
and magnificent blossoms, Tuose with experience know 
that it takes many months before an application of 
manure shows any appreciable effect on Ooconut trees. 
Is it possible that the case was different with so 
soluble and easily assimilable a substance as salt? 
Not likely, at least as regards foliage. I have noticed 
this slowness of displaying results with regret, especi- 
ally at the present time in connection with the effect 
of the refreshing rains on the leaf disease. To me, 
not the slightest effect is perceptible on the affected 
trees, for there stand the punctured and semi-scorched 
leaves in all their hideousness, while new foliage is 
made at the usual slow rate. I cannot say that there 
is an abatement of the disease, for I constantly set 
fresh spots on plants not previously affected. It may 
be that my powers of observation have been whetted 
since my acquaintance with this new disease, but I 
certainly observed for the first time the tops of croton 
plants quite shrivelled up and covered with fungus, 
Cinnamon leaves too at intervals are met with, with 
spots like rust on them, and close examination on 
their undersides discloses fungus attacks. 

The discussion on the causes that influence Cochin 
oil fetching a higher price than our own was at the 
outset interesting ; it isnow amusing. The child-like 
simplicity with which points that are in dispute are 
taken as proved is refreshing. Again, the climate of 
Malabar is said to be similar to that of Oeylon. We 
know that the climate of Ceylon is not uniform and 
the rainfall varies from 33 inches at Manaar to over 
200 inches annually at some of the hill stations, while 
even along the coast the climate is not uniform. 
From a little north of Chilaw to the extreme north 
of the Island on the Western coast, and from beyond 
Tangalla to below Batticaloz on the Eastern coast 
there lie strips of land that are very arid with a 
rainfall of under 50 inches per annum, while there 
is a strip with Kalutara as the centre extending about 
20 miles on either side of it with a rainfall of over 
100 inches per annum. So that to tell us that the 
climate of Malabar is like that of Ceylon is to tell us 
nothing. Where Ooconuts are grown along the arid 
coast of Ceylon, there copra of a superior quality is 
made which fetches high prices. Where the rainfall 
is pretty free as iu the inland districts, and from 
about Negombo to Galle, good copra can be made 
only during the dry months; but the copra of dry 
districts always tops the market, not from any differ- 
ence in the time of plucking of the nuts, but from 
its being uniformly cleaner. The gathering of even 
the products of the tree for fuel cannot be done for 
nothing, and then there is the cost of transport of 
the fuel and the loss to the soil of being robbed 
of some of its products which usually are allowed 
to decay where they fall, or are burnt there and 
the ashes returned to the soil. The “little care” 
that is wanted to watch the fires say for a couple 
months costs money, as also the stoking. No, no; 
practical Planters know that the cost of drying Ooco- 
nuts in the husk is prohibitory, while as to its 
practicability with a crop of over 100,000, why the 
idea is ridiculous, however well it may answer for 
a few hundred Ooconuts. Peasant proprietors can do 
it, but large Hstates never. 


Veyangoda, 17th June. 

Speaking of crops reminds me that the cry on all 
sides is that this year’s Coconut crops are shorter 
than those of last year, even where high cultivation 
is persistently carried on, This is due entirely to the 
two disastrous droughts of last year, separated as 
they were by only a couple of months. Leaf-disease 
too has been looked upon as the outcome of last 
year’s abnormal weather. It was authoritatively stated 
that this malady was confined almost exclusively to 
regions where proper cultivation was not practised, 
and it was repeated more than once that Estates that 
were highly and intelligently cultivated escaped scath- 
less. During a recent visit to Negombo, I had ocular 
proof that these repeated assertions were not founded 
on fact. On all sides, I saw tho disease with which 
I have become familiar and bug also, The most that 
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can be said of the Estates of which I had but a pass- 
ing glance is that they have not the disease in as 
aggravated a form as the Hstates further inland have, 
but to say that they enjoy perfect immunity is 
‘¢ unmitigated bosh.” 

What a field for intelligent study there is in the 
thickly planted groves of coconut trees in the town 
of Negombo. For crooked stems commend me to 
them. The struggle for “more light” has been very 
great, and the stems present wonderful contortions. 
All accepted ideas of coconut cultivation and of the 
general principles of Agriculture are set at naught by 
the splendid trees in this prosperous town. A clear 
space of from between 25 to 30 feet is said by all 
authorities on coconut cultivation to be essential to 
the proper cultivation of coconuts. I saw trees planted 
so close as ten feet apart, not simply growing, but 
growing luxuriantly and bearing heavily. In his Report 
to Government on Coconut leaf disease, Mr. Drieberg 
advises deep draining for Oocconut Estates. This 
ig in accordance with the fundamental teachings of 
Agricultural Chemistry, which by the way he will 
learn, as he gains miore local experience, are not 
of universal application. Many parts of the town 
of Negombo are very low-lying, and a walk along 
its numerous minor roads will reveal to the obser- 
yant visitor Coconut trees flourishing in gardens 
where the level of the water is within a - couple of 
feet of the surface. A puddle here and a shallow 
trench there made for soaking coconut leaves before 
plaiting shows how very near the surface the water 
lies. In what seems a dead level there is perceptibly 
no fall for the water to drain away, and to all 
appearauces it is stagnant, and yet the coconut trees 
growing on these lands have as dark-coloured foliage and 
as good crops as those growing on more favourable 
localities. Tbe Cinnamon Gardens at Colombo present, 
in many parts, an almost exact counterpart of the 
conditions under which coconut trees flourish at 
Negombo. Deep-draining is said to be synonymous 
with deep cultivation, and deep cultivation is necessary 
to allow the roots to go down deep into the soil and 
be away from the regions affected by droughts, and 
also to favour a thorough aeration of the soil with 
all its concomitant: benefits. I can show anyone a 
Coconut Estate of over 50 years composed mostly 
of a hard, and to all appearance, impervious soil, that 
has never been manured, nor the surface disturbed 
in any way, that has no drains on it, and yet is 
bearing crops that will put to shame younger 
Estates andin more favourable localities, And this 
too in a district which, according to a sapient corres- 
‘pondent of the Observer, has slab rock below the 
surface, and according to another as sapient authority 
has a dry climate anda hard soil peculiarly affected 
by droughts. I hope in what I have written not to 
be misunderstood, and to be thought to underrate 
the value and the benefits of draining, tilling and 
manuring. I have simply mentioned the different 
conditions wnder which Ooconut trees are found to 
flourish, and which apparently seem to upset the 
teachings of Agricultural Chemistry founded on care- 
ful and long continued experiments carried on by 
some of the highest authorities of the present day. 
They present problems which laymen cannot solve, 
and which ought to engage the attention of pro- 
fessionals.—Local “ Examiner.” 
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Cryion TEA on tHE ConriInENT.—Mr. John Fraser, 
while in Carlsbad, took the opportunity of seeking 
to spread a knowledge of our new staple. The 
Karlsbader Badeblatt of 16th June contains an 
advertisement, of which the following is a transla- 
tion ;— 

Ceylon Tea, 

Mr. Fraser, tea planter from Oeylon, who is at 
present staying here for the cure, would be very 
willing to give information on the character of the 
famous Ceylon tea, and at the same time enter into 
negotiations with those who may wish to import 
genuine Ceylon tea into this neighbourhood. Park- 
stragse, “Prinz Eugen,” Karlsbad, 


Corron IN THE Marae Districr.—We are 
glad to learn that some 300 to 400 1b. cotton seed 
have been distributed among the natives of this 
district, and Mr. Burrows will probably give out as 
much more before the end of the year. When the 
people find out that they can sell their crop—whether 
it be one of few or many lb.—to the Company’s repre- 
sentative for cash on the spot, they are certain to be 
encouraged to continue and extend the new enterprise. 
At present many of them do not understand what 
the ‘Agent Mahatmaya’ is after, in giving them 
seed: is this to be a new means of taxation, or of 
reintroducing rajakariya? Mr. Burrows will no 
doubt make their admission to the annual grand 
district tamasha, conditional on at least some 
cotton crop being forthcoming ! 

Tea CuLTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN THE 
SHan Stares.—The Manchester Guardian has been 
publishing extracts from private letters sent home 
by Mr. W. Sheriff of Rangoon, who has been making 
a journey through the North Shan States on behalf 
of the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce. In one 
of these letters Mr. Sheriff says :— 

The Paloungs are peculiarly different from the 

dominant race of Shansin eyery way. As previously 
stated, their livelihood is chiefly by growing tea, 
the mountain slopes being covered by tea plantations. 
Their way of curing and preparing the tea is very 
primitive, the sun doing the work principally. The 
tea, however, has a high value with the Burmese 
on account of its bitter taste, and the industry is a 
flourishing one. A large quantity is sold as ‘‘ wet 
tea ” or pickled—a sloppy sort of paste much admired 
as a delicacy in Burma, which appears to attain its 
highest flavour by being kept decomposing in a hole 
in the ground for six months or longer. 
If this is the kind of tea that the Burmese appre- 
ciate, we fear that Ceylon tea would be scarcely 
‘flavory’ enough for their palates. Commenting on 
these letters the Rangoon Gazette says :— 

One thing seems certain, that China is likely to 
find in Upper Burmah and tributary States a new 
competitor in the tea trade, 


Poor China! This would be the last straw. She 
had better begin to set her house in order. 
SLAvE EMANCIPATION IN Braz was thus 


referred toin the Kmperor’s speech opening the Ses- 
sion of the Legislature :— 

By virtue of the civil emaneipationw hich you de- 
creed in the last session, the substitution of labor is 
proceeding fairly, without those profound shocks which 
have everywhere followed crises of this character. 
The agricultural class has understood that property 
would become useless and valueless, when no longer 
productive of income, and resolutely inaugurated the 
new régime, from which is to arise the regeneration 
and augmentation of industries. The Government has 
assisted, in so far as you had granted it means, this 
movement of economical and social transformation. 
It has, therefore, used all endeayour to extend the 
railway system, whether by authorizing the extension 
of lines belonging to the state, or by granting interest 
guarantees to such as, under advantageous conditions, 
can be built by private enterprise. The high powers 
of the state have not been less solicitous in aiding 
agriculture and other industries, assisting the current 
of immigration, already voluminous, and in great part 
spontaneous, as exemplified by the prosperity of the 
foreigners that seek our country. The arrivals in the 
past year reached 131,000 immigrants; and recent 
months show anincrease. To strengthen immigration 
and improve agricultural labor it is necessary that, as 
your wisdom shall decide, the project to regulate terri- 
torial property and facilitate the acquisition of aban- 
doned lands, should become law. Upon such occasion 
you can decide as to the property of granting to the 
Government the right to condemn for public use and 
Jand bounding on the railways, which is not cultivated 
by the owners and may be available for colonial nuclei.— 


Rio News, 
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NERIUM OLEANDER.* 

The bark of the Wertum oleander contains a gluco- 
side Oleandrine, which has lately been investigated, 
and found to have a powerful action upon the heart, 
not unlike that of Strophanthin and Digitaline. The 
results published go to prove that it is a very active 
poison, deriving its properties from several ingredients. 
In cases ofasystole due to renal or cardiac lesions, it 
acts as a tonic to the heart, and increases diuresis, 
and would appear to be useful in those cases in which 
Strophanthus may be used, but the information is not 
yet completed on these points. It/does not accumulate 
in the system. The preparations used are :—The Hydro- 
Alcoholic Extract in doses of 4rd grain per diem, gra- 
dually and cautiously increased to two grains; the 
Tincture, representing 1 part of the bark to 5 parts 
of alcohol, in doses of 5 to 10 drops per diem. 

I am informed that Oleandrine is not obtainable 
in a pure crystalline form, such as would render it 
conveniently and _ easily handled for medicinal pur- 
poses.—Christy’s New Commercial Plants and Drugs. 
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EUCALYPTUS HONEY. 

In May, 1884, Mr. H. Guilmeth, a distinguished 
French naturalist, during his travels in Australia, no- 
ticed at the summit of one of the Eucalyptsa curious 
formation, which greatly puzzled him. Thinking he had 
discovered some gigantic gall he made as careful an 
examination of it as he could with a_ field-glass; 
after spending some time in this way, heard a gradually 
increasing buzzing, and saw thousands of black insects, 
smaller than the bees of this country, hovering round 
an aperture in what he had thought tobe a gall. He 
at once concluded that it was a hive, and that the 
bees were of wfamily hitherto unknown tohim. Being 
desirous of possessing the hive,-he gave orders to his 
followers to cut down the tree, and while this was 
being done he retired to a spot whence he could 
watch the movements of the bees. He was much sur- 
prised tosee some of the bees fly to within a few yards 
of the workmen and return rapidly to the hive, evidently, 
in his opinion, playing the part of scouts; as soon as one 
lot had returned to the hive, another came down 
to return as quickly, and so on till the work of cut- 
ting down the tree was accomplished. The measure- 
ment of this Kucalypt was 7 metres diameter, and 
about 80 metres in height; Before pulling it to 
the ground the men were carefully protected on the 
hands and face, so that when it fellthe bees swarmed 
round them without any serious effect. The Queen 
was soon induced to leave the hive and with her went 
her subjects. Mr, Guilmeth then tasted of the honey, 
and found it to possess all the flavour of the Eucalyptus 
essences; this discovery was so important that he 
collected a, supply of the honey and forwarded it to 
Dr. Ch, Thomas-Caraman, of Forges-les-Eaux, in Nor- 
mandy, for examination, who presented a paper on the 
subject to the Academy of Medicine in Paris, in 
January, 1887. 

Specimens of the bees were shown, and as in no 
books of reference any trace could be found of this 
bee, it was named Apis nigra mellifica. The bee is 
small and quite black, with a trunk appearing much 
more developed than in the bees of France or Algeria. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Guilmeth tried, 
without success, to acclimatise this bee in Tasmania; 
also, that experiments were made in Algeria to get the 
bees there to take to the Eucalyptus flower, but with no 
better success. Itis well known that Narbonne honey 
owes its peculiar flavour to the rosemary which abounds 
inthe neighbourhood, and that that of Mount Hymettus 
is due to the Labiates. It was, therefore, thought that 
~ the domestic bee might be made to frequent the Eucalyp- 
tus flower and leaf, and thusa supply of this yaluable 
honey be obtained such was not the case, as the bees 
gradually died off. 

Eucalyptus Honey is not an artificial product, but 
a pure honey containing, as will be seen from the 
following analysis made by Mr. Oh. Herisson, Director 
of the Ohevrier Laboratory in Paris, allthe valuable 

* The natives believe that the strong smell of this 

fee an tovrer is poisonous.—Ep, 
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principles found in the Eucalyptus tree, and to the 
presence of which are due all its wonderful antiseptic 
and anti-malarial properties, 


Sugar (mostly levulose) — — 611.6 
Ash — — — — — 1.8 
Moisture — — — _— 215.6 
Active principles, 7. ¢., Hucalyptol, 
Eucalyptene, terpene, cymol, colouring, 
resinous and aromatic principles — 171.0 
1000.0 


Its rotary power in polarized light was 22° and its 
density 1'44. 

A glance at the above figures will at once establish 
the great importance of this honey as a nutriment 
and as a therapeutic product. 

Various experiments were made by Mr. Herisson to 
artificially obtain this honey by mixing the various in- 
gredients together with ordinary honey, but it was 
found that no amount of careful stirring and other 
treatment would prevent the active principles from 
separating and gradually volatilizing. Hucalyptus Honey 
filtered at a temperature of 68° Fabr., presents the 
appearance of a thick transparent and homogenous 
syrup, of a deep orange colour, with an odour which 
at once points to its source. It is very soluble in 
water, milk, and wine, but less in alcohol ; it is difficult 
to ferment, on account of the large proportion of sugar 
which it contains. 

Dr. Thomas-Oaraman gave some of the honey in 
warm milk to dogs, upon which it produced slowing 
of the heart’s action, and asurprising diminution in 
the pulsations: in a small dog, from 124 to evenas 
low as 70 per minute, the temperature being reduced 
by 1°. These effects lasted about 24 hours, and were 
accompanied by drowsiness, but without toxic depres- 
sion. Upon himself, the Doctor found it, if taken in 
warm milk, to yield a most pleasant beverage, and to 
produce, after a few minutes, an agreeable sensation 
of warmth throughout the body,* theactive principles 
of the honey being eliminated through the larynx 
and the bronchial tubes, rendering the voice clearer 
and more resonant; breath became perfumed, and the 
lungs acted in a freer and more elastic manner. After 
taking the honey for a week, the Doctor said he could 
take violent exercise without any strain being felt, 

Eucalyptus Honey, with its 612 parts, per thousand, 
of pure sugar, will take a leading place amongst nutri- 
ments; it will prove an important substitute for Ood 
Liver Oil, in cases of bronchitis, phthisis, scrofula, 
&c.; while, as a sedative to the heart, as a febrifuge, 
as an antiseptic and antiparasitic it would appear to 
be second to no other product. 

Its action upon the function of the bronchial and 
pulmonary passages is to regulate them, and to reduce 
catarrhs ; while on the heart it acts in asimilar man- 
ner to digitalis. 

Without going further into the uses to which 
Eucalyptus Honey may be put as a simple and en- 
joyable remedy, we may state that the uses of its 
active principles are: HucALYPTOL, in intermittent fevers, 
post-scarlatinal nephritis, albuminaria coughs, and as 
a tonic, stimulant and antiseptic. HucALyprenn, the 
tonic bitter and amorphous principle of the Oil of 
Eucalyptus, used in malarial fevers. TERPENE, % power- 
ful antiseptic, disinfectant and deodoriser, used in phthi- 
sis, dysentery, and to prevent intestinal infection, 
CyMo.L, a stomachic and carminative, 

Kucalyptus Honey is designed to play an important 
part in the treatment of laryngeal, bronchial, 
pulmonary, cardiac and scrofulous affections ; in malarial 
and typhoid fevers; in whooping cough and influenza ; 
in diseases of the bladder and kidneys; and in 
catarrhs.—Christy’s New: Commercial Plants and Drugs. 


NATIVE INDUSTRIES: NUTMEG—COTTON— 
PADDY. 

There was some attention paid lately in your 
columns regarding the cultivation of nutmegs more parti- 
cularly as a suitable industry for villagers. It is not 
beyond the means of the poorest cultivator who got 

* If ought to be tried for chilblains, and cold 
hands and feet. 
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a patch of Jand to plant afew of these trees at least 
in a compound. I have seen these trees thriving well 
in several compounds, and two or three trees which I 
saw growing in some villages near about have an abun- 
dance of fruit. The annual produce of a tree could be 
estimated at something over two thousand fruits. But 
it cannot be said whether it will produce the same 
quantity if planted in a large area. A tree at the rate 
mentioned would yield the owner at least ten rupees a 
year, which is no trifle for a poor cultivator. Butin 
spite of what they seein their neighbours, the goyias 
do not care to grow these at all. The question why they 
do not grow it comes before us. It cannot be their 
laziness, as a2 nutmeg tree does not require much labour ; 
then is it their apathy which prevents their doing this? 
Though the goyias are often accused of apathy I don’t 
think they deserve it to such an extent, It is only 
ignorance and carelessness produced by want of a proper 
market at hand. If they could be made to see that it 
will bring money to them they are sure to growit. For 
instance in the case of a@ villager it is very seldom 
we require any inducing to make them grow coconuts. 
He knows fully well thatif he plants it he will either 
get the value or be able to use it himself. 

Therefore to induce a villager to grow any new product 
one should be ready to show them a market, and this 
coupled with the example of their neighbours and a 
little rousing up as it were by force from the proper 
authorities is I think the whole key to native in- 
dustries ; without either of these it is next to impossi- 
ble to make them move a single step. Though the 
above remarks are made under nutmeg it would be 
well to consider whether the industries which have 
ceased and which are existing have been and are 
governed by the same causes. For instance it is said 
that cotton was grown in Ceylon for industrial pur- 
poses, and it ceased because the machine was not fed up 
with aready market, In those days there was a market 
opened to the cultivators for supplying the article for 
native looms. With the introduction of Manchester 
goods the working of the looms stopped and the cotton 
industry too succumbed withit. This and other instances 
in regard to different industries points out clearly that a 
demand at hand is one of the great requisites for pro- 
moting native industries. The Directors of the Spinning 
Company have hit upon this principle and have estab- 
lished agencies in different places in the island for 
buying up the produce, and this would no doubt goa 
great deal in promoting this industry. 

There is much talk at the present moment whether 
the cultivation of paddy is paying. Carefully compiled 
figures and statistics, taking an average crop into 
account (and not a bad one) have shown thatit isa 
paying investment. There is no doubt that there are 
some fields which would not pay the ordinary cultivator, 
But such cases are very rare. Your extract in the June 
Tropical Agriculturist on the cultivation of rice in 
Guiana isa very interesting one, and there is much in it 
for usin Oeylon to think of. The African cooly and 
the Indian immigrant all adopt the transplanting system, 
and broadcast sowing is not known amongst them. 
But our goyias in Ceylon stick to the wasteful system 
of sowing broadcast, wasteful on two accounts: first, 
in the amount of seed paddy, and secondly, in the crop 
obtained. Insome villages the cultivators pay 100 per 
cent interest on the seed paddy they borrow, and in 
some seasons they leave off whole tracts of land uncul- 
tivated for want of seed paddy. 

Another great advantage which is of no little con- 
sequence to be derived froma system cf transplanting 
is the prevention to a great extent of damages by 
floods. Generally plants when very young suffer much 
from high water, but the damage on those which are 


planted out would be very little. W.A.D.S. 
————— 
TOBACCO PLANTING IN BORNEO. 


The Borneo 8. 8. Oo.’s steamer “‘ Paknam” now in 
port, has brought 92 bales of tobacco from the See 
gannan Estate of the Tobacco Company of British- 
North Borneo, of which Mr. George Stephens is Mana- 
ger. This first crop has been grown by a mere handful 
of coolies amidst the usual difficulties of opening up 
a new estate, and the result promises very well for 


the future of this plantation, where tobacco is now 
being grown on a large scale. “‘Paknam” during 
the two previous voyages brought up about 600 bales 
from the Ranow estate of the Count de Geloes, one 
of the most suecessful of North Borneo planters, and 
to whom the country owes a great deal. The “ Ben- 
more,” of the same line, also brought up 50 bales from 
another estate, and further shipments have been made 
by ‘‘ blue funnel’? boats. The prospects of nearly all 
the estates are most encouraging, and the initial diffi- 
culties having been fairly well overcome by this time, 
it may be reasonably expected that the different plan- 
tations will now make rapid progress.—Straits Times, 
7th August. 
—_—————>__————_—_ 
NOTES ABOUT TEA AND THE 
TEA FUND. 
(From an Upcountry Correspondent.) 

Our Melbourne Agent, Mr. Hugh Mackenzie, has 
carried out his arrangements in a businesslike and 
creditable manner. 

Dr. Duke’s scheme is coming to the front again now 
that the American Tea Company has been floated, 
It ought to be supported by the Tea Fund and more 
especially the American Company, as it will much 
benefit the latter. It must be worked in a very 
complete and large-handed manner, through the 
length and breadth of America—at one time. If it 
leads toa lot of controversy in the papers on the 
part of our China and Japan friends, all the better. 
The more we are before the public the better. We 
have a really good article for sale, so publicity 
and controversy will be exactly what we want. 

The question of analysis of our made teas came 
up at the Nuwara Eliya meeting, but no doubt 
there was not the time available to ventilate 
all that had to be said on the matter, 7. e. 
whether the analyses should be made in London 
or Ceylon. This will no doubt be settled at the 
next Committee meeting which I trust will be better 
attended. I understand the Direetors’ meeting of the 
Ceylon Planters’ American Tea Company had some 
important business before it. Outsiders wonder if 
Philip in Kandy as Secretary with a first-class firm 
in Oolombo as the agents of the Company would not 
have done the job as economically as the present 
team who run the concern. Time will show. No 
doubt, Mr, Grinlinton and Darley, Butler & Co. have 
the confidence and rightly so of business men, but 
it does seem hard that Mr. Philip who endured the 
burden and most of the initiating proceedings 
should have lost the business when the plum was 
ripe. Such is life in a tropical climate. Pineo 
and his manservant and maidservant starting to 
run the tea campaign in the Continent of America 
has its amusing aspect—but the II. Napoleon first 
stormed Boulogne with his tame eagles ; Disraeli was 
the subject of ridicule when he made his speech in 
the House of Commons; and Pineo and his pair of 
colored doves are doubtless the brave Pioneers of 
the great battle of Ceylon Tea vs. China and Japan 
that will soon be fought in that vast Continent. 

So Mors Ir Bz. 

[Is it not clear that the American Tea Company 
would not have floated without the aid of Colombo 
men who made it a condition that the business 
should all be conducted down here: no reflection 
on worthy Mr. Philip in that—it was simply a ques- 
tion of location and we suppose the meeting decided 
in favour of Colombo.—Ep. | 

——————_—____ 


COMPARATIVE COST OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN PATENTS, 

The London Chamber of Commerce Journal furnishes 
the following table showing the costs incidental to 
procuring and maintaining patents for the full term 
permissible in the principal countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North and South America. The term of the 
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patent and the average cost per annum, agsuming 
the patent to be maintained for the full term, are 
thus stated :— 


Average Oost 

Oountry. Term. Office Fees, per annum 
Yrs. £ sd £ 8s d 

Great Britain 14 154 0 0 11 0 0 
France ay) 15 60 0 0 40 0 
Belgium... 20 84 0 0 4 4 0 
Germany .. 15 264 0 0 17 12 0 
Austria Hungary 15 7310 O 418 o 
Italy 000 15 60° 0 0 40 0 
Spain oes 20 84 0 0 4 4 0 
Russia 000 10 about 50 0 0 5 0 0 
British India 14 5213 0 315 3 
Cape Oolony 14 87 4 6 213 2 
United States 17 Boo 0 8 5 
Canada (0 15 12 6 0 016 5 
Argentine Republic 15 7115 0 415 8 
Brazil fees 15 about160 0 0 1018 4 
Average 15:3 83 12 0 610 5 


From the above table it will be perceived that the 
average term ofa patent-grant in the foreign countries 
named is 15°3 years as against 14 in Great Britain ; 
that the average total cost is £83 12s, as compared 
with £154; and that the average annual cost is £5 
10s 5d, or about one-half that of a British patent if 
maintained for the full term.—Ceylon Advertiser. 

—_—— $< 
ANALYSES OF CEYLON THA, AT THE 
MELBOURNE EXHIBITION OF 1880-81 
. AND SUBSEQUENTLY. 


Colombo, Aug. 17th, 1889. 

Tothe Standing Committee of the Ceylon Tea 
Fund ; per favour of the Ceylon Observer, 

Guntiemen,—In the report of your meeting held 
at Nuwara Eliya on 9th instant, published in the 
Observer of the 14th appeared the following para- 
graph :— 

“ ANALYSES OF MADE TEA FROM THE VARIOUS Dis- 
TRICTS oF CEYLON.—Resolved that consideration of 
this subject be deferred, and that Mr. A. M. Ferguson 
Senior be asked if he had analyses of Ceylon tea made 
in Australia when as Commissioner he represented Oey- 
lon at the Melbourne Exhibition of 1880.” 

Nothing can more strikingly prove the rapidity with 
which even comparatively important matters fade from 
the public memory, than that such a question should 
arise at a meeting composed of some of the prin- 
cipal planters in Ceylon (who were here in 1880-81) 
and including Mr. C. 8. Armstrong! Of all the 
services I have rendered to Ceylon during nearly fifty- 
two years of residence and labour on behalf of the 
island’s interests, I felt and still feel justified in 
regarding my successful efforts to establish the high 
character of Ceylon tea, by obtaining the opinions 
of experts and the careful and numerous analyses 
(nearly 80 in number) of the teas sent to 
the Melbourne Exhibition of 1880-81 under my 
carve as Commissioner, ag one of the most important 
and the least likely to be forgotten,—at any rate by 
Ceylon tea planters. I first obtained and published 
the opinions of most competent tea tasters :— 
Indian (Sibthorp): Australian (Moody); and Eng- 
lish (Brown). I next secured analyses of the 
most extended and careful character, by such 
chemists as Mr. Cosmo Newbery, o.M.¢., and 
his assistant, Mr. Dunn. In _ forwarding to 
Ceylon the results of those analyses, I accom- 
panied them with an elaborate report in which 
numerous comparisons were instituted between our 
teas and those of India and China as examined by 
the same analysts. The general results were that 
the Ceylon teas took rank by the proportion of 
ash (under 5 per cent) as the purest in the 
world, while the average quantity of total 
extract was such as had hitherto been unprece- 
dented. The average figures of the exceedingly 


favourable analyses and my report thereon, with 
which I took special pains, and also the report of 
Messrs. Henty & Co., and the opinions of the 
chemists and experts, were published in the Observer 
at the time, and you will find them repeated in ample 
detail in the 1881-82 volume of the Tropical 
Agriculturist, pp. 197-214. 

It will be for your Committee to decide whether 
portions of the information contained in these 
and other pages of the periodical referred 
to might not with advantage, be now reprinted for 
distribution in America and elsewhere. Beside 
the early and very important Melbourne analyses, 
it has fallen to me to notice many others, and 
especially very valuable analyses by Mr. Cochran 
of green leaves, thatis of leaves in their natural 
state as gathered from the tea tree. I also commented 
on the same gentleman’s recent analyses of Roseneath 
tea, which at an interval of over eight years showed 
that Ceylon teas still retained their high character 
for special purity. To Mr. Cochran tea planters were 
also indebted for the publication here of analyses 
of Indian teas made at different seasons, which 
proved that teas grown in the warmer summer 
months showed great superiority in quality. In 
a recent volume of the Tropical Agriculturist 
will also be found Dr. Paul’s interesting 
analyses of Ceylon teas with reference to propor- 
tion of theine in connection with altitude, my 
comments on which drew from the eminent 
chemist a request to be furnished with an exten- 
sive series of specimens of Ceylon teas, grown at all 
altitudes, for examination. It will be quite within 
the functions of your body, and I feel sure it will 
give you pleasure to do for Dr. Paul that which 
individually I could not accomplish. In truth a 
pamphlet of interesting and valuable matter on the 
character and constituents of our fine and pure teas 
could at this juncture be profitably compiled from the 
Tropical Agriculturist. I have added so much to the 
affirmative answer with which I anticipate a ques- 
tion that has as yet reached me only through the 
Observer.* Through that medium I reply, because 
I should not wish the public to share for a 
longer period than can be helped the doubt 
which so strangely actuated the Committee, Alas 
for the memory of what I flattered myself was 
one of the greatest services I had ever done to 
Ceylon, in aiding so materially (according to the ver- 
dict of competent judges) its then young and strugg- 
ling tea enterprise!.—I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

A. M. FERGUSON. 

P. S.—An extract from my comments on the 

results of the numerous and careful analyses which 


* Aug. 19th.—The official letter, dated 17th, forward- 


ing the resolution reached me only this morning, and 
I have replied by referring to tomorrow’s Observer 
of which a copy will be forwarded to the Secretary. 
The letter is as follows :— 

Kandy, 17th August 1889, 
To A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c. m. G., Colombo. 

Sir,—‘‘ Analyses of Made Tea from Various Dis- 
tricts.”’— With reference to the abovenamed subject, 
which was brought up for discussion before the 
Standing Committee of the ‘“ Ceylon Tea Fund,” at 
a regent meeting, I beg to annex copy of aresolu- 
tion passed by the Committe, and to ask if you 
will kindly favour me with a reply to the question 
asked therein?—I am, sir, your obedient servant. 

A. Pururr, Seoretary. 
RESOLUTION REFERRED TO. 

Resolved :—“ That consideration of this subject be 
deferred, and that Mr. A.M. Ferguson senior be asked 
if he had analyses of Ceylon tea made in Australia 
when as Commissioner he represented Ceylon at the 
Melbourne Exhibition of 1880,” 
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I got made by the highest scientific authorities in 
Melbourne in 1880 will show how very important 
and favourable to the character of Seylon teas those 
results were, at a time wheu London brokers per- 
sisted in decrying our new product :— 

Melbourne, Dec. 9th, 1880. 

I have received the analyses of Ceylon teas exhibited, 
made by Mr. Dunn of the Technological Department, 
under the supervision of Mr. Oosmo Newbery. As I 
wrote before, the analyses represent averages, pekoes, 
souchongs and so forth, the exceptions being those in 
which only one specimen was shewn. I got a copy 
of Mr. Dunn’s report at Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co.’s 
office last evening, with a promise from Mr. Moody 
that his remarks would reach me early this morning. 
The paper is not yet to hand, but I know what its 
general purport will be, in consequence of a long 
conversation I had with Mr. Dunn and Mr. Moody re- 
specting the results obtained, some of which are extra- 
ordinary, and in the case of the proportion of mineral 
ash anomalous. As noticed previously, the British 
analysts’ standard for mineral ash in tea ranges from 
5to 8 per cent. So it is recorded in Mr. Newbery’s 
office; but, as I told you previously, the result of my 
Own rather extensive reading on the subject led me to 
believe that the standard for genuine tea was 5 to (6 
per cent, and that any excess over 6 per cent must be 
due to the mixture of foreign substances, from care- 
less preparation and packing, or from designed adulter- 
ation. On the other hand, a percentage of ash much 
lower than 5 pex cent would at once raise the suspi- 
cion in an analyst’s mind that he was dealing with 
washed-out leaves, Mr. Dunn’s analyses of our Cey- 
lon teas present the contrasts of the lowest proportions 
of mineral ash and the largest of that extract for 
which tea leaves are valued, ever obtained. Mr. Dunn, 
as a chemist, felt bound to offer such explanation 
of the anomaly as seemed to his mind most satis- 
factory, and you will observe that he adduces as a 
probable cause the rapid growth of the tea plant in 
Ceylon. That he correctly judged (apart from clean 
and careful preparation) I have strong proof in the 
independent judgment of my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Josiah Mitchell, one of the best authorities on the 
science of agriculturein Australia. He came here (to 
his brother’s house, where I now reside) last evening, 
and I stated to him the curious results obtained by Mr. 
Dunn, without mentioning that gentleman’s solution 
of the apparent anomaly of minimum mineral ash and 
maximum extract. Mr. Mitchell at once said :—‘“I 
congratulate you on results which ought to be 
deemed satisfactory to all interested in tea planting 
in Oeylon. The proportions of extract, soluble salts 
and theine to mineral ash prove that the influence of 
your climate is such that of the mineral matter taken 
by the plant from the soil all but a very small quan- 
tity is elaborated into the properties which make tea 
leaves valuable for consumption and commerce. The 
result of the analyses proves that in Oeylon the best 
quality of tea cau be produced withthe minimum ex- 
haustion of the fertilizing matters in the soil.” If, as 
I believe, this is the true solution of the results of Mr. 
Dann’s analyses, I think that you and the Committee,* 
the Government, the planters and the merchants of 
O-yslon, will feel that here alone is compensation for 
the expense involved in being specially represented 
at this important Exhibition. Both Messrs. Dunn 
anj Mitchell (especially the former) were deeply inter- 
ested in information I gave them of the different 
conditions under which tea was grown in Oeylon and 
in most of the tea districts of India and China. In Cey- 
lon, I pointed out, tea is grown within 7° of the Equa- 
tor, while the vast majority of the gardens of India 
are situated 20° farther north. In the case of Dar- 
jeeling, leaving the Teraiand Dooars out of view, the 
factor of altitude hus to be added to latitude. Some 
tca is grown on the Nilgiris and ina few other dis- 
tricts in Southern India, about 119 north, but the 
vast bulk of the teas wh'ch India (and I may add China) 
sends into the markets of the world are grown between 
20° or 30°, some even us far as 34° north latitude. 


"* Mr. Bruce and the Ceylon Exhibition Committee, — 
A.M.F 


The result is that the plant gets a ‘' wintering ”—there 
is @ stoppage of growth from November (in which 
month, in India, pruning generally severe, is performed) 
to March. At the commencement of the tea-planting 
enterprise in Ceylon, Indian tea planters predicted 
failure from the absence of winter in our island—from 
the constantly forcing nature of the climate. As to 
quantity per acre, a comparison with Assam cannot 
yet be instituted on a large scale, but I submit that 
these Melbourne analyses, added to the tests as tea- 
tasters applied by Messrs. Moody and Sibthorp, and the 
judgments delivered by them, conc!usively prove that, 
in the hot, moist climate of Oeylon, tea can be produced 
which, if carefully prepared, will rank with or even 
above the finest quality sent into the markets of the 
world. 

[I add to the above short extract from a long letter, 
addressed to Mr. Bruce, the reports of the late Mr. 
Moody of Messrs, Henty & Co., and Mr. Dunn, the 
chemist, noting in regard to the latter that the 
‘“six samples of tea’’ analysed were mixtures of 78 
separate teas of different classes exhibited in the 
Ceylon Court :— 

Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co’s Letter ANENT MR. 
Duwnwn’s ANALYSES OF O£ZYLON THAS. 


Melbourne, 8th December 1880. 
A. M. Ferguson, Esqg., Commissioner for Oeylon, M.I.E. 

Dear Sir,—We now hand you tiie report of Mr. F. 
Dunn, of the Government Laboratory, on the average 
samples of Ceylon teas handed to him for analysis, as 
advised in our last of 24th ulto. 

The orange pekoe, pekoe, pekoe Souchong and sou- 
chong are highly satisfactory, the percentage of extract 
being very large, of soluble salts full, which, with a 
low percentage of ash, stamps these teas as of the 
greatest purity. 

Congou, which is usually considered the commonest 
tea, turns out very good for its class, the percentage 
of extract 37°40 being well over the standard of extract 
for lowest class genuine tea, say 30 f. c. 

There being only two samples of green tea to show, 
it was hardly a fair average, but turns out very high 
for extract, soluble salte fair, but theinelow. In green 
tea we look fora high percentage of theine and can 
only account for present result by the method of 
manufacturing, these two samples forming the average. 

We think you have every reason to feel satisfied 
with the result of analysing the 78 samples in your 
Court, and which fully confirms the high opinion formed 
of your exhibits by Mr. Sibthorp and ourselves, and 
we leave you to judge of what the result would have 
been if only the best samples had been selected and 
sent in for analysis—We remain, your obedient ser- 
vants, Jas. Henty & Co., per J. O. Moopy. 


Mr. Dunn’s ANALYSES OF CEYLON TEA. 


Industrial and Technological Museum Laboratory, 
December 8th, 1880. 
Report on six samples of tea received from James 
Henty & Oo. :— 


Marks. 


# cent # cent of # cent 
# cent ofex- soluble of 
of ash tracts. salts. theine. 
81 Orange Pekoke 4:60 44.80 3°06 2:15 


Name. 


82 Pekoe 4.92 4380 332 1°82 
83 Pekoe Souchong 5:04 42°80 3:12 1:86 
84 Souchong 4°84 40-40 3°20 1:84 
85 Oongou 480 37.40 2:96 1:82 
86 Green tea 4:72 44-00 2°66 0:94 


The high percentage of extract, soluble salts and 
theine (with the exception of the congou and green 
tea) found by analysis, proves these teas to be of first- 
class quality. 

The low percentage of mineral ash (which is gene- 
rally between 5 and 6 per cent) may be accounted for 
(1) By the quick growth of the tea plant. (2) By the 
careful manner in which the leaves have been collec- 
ted and sheltered from the dust, &c. 

A low percentage of mineral ash is detrimental to 
the quality of a tea when the soluble salts fall in 
percentage (that is below 3 per cent.) 
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It would prove of scientific interest if a larger number 
of these teas were carefully analysed with especial 
reference to percentage of mineral ash. 

Frederic DUNN. 


—_—_—____@—____—-. 
THE COCONUT CRAB. 


A very remarkable crustacean is now on view in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, having been 
presented to the society by Oommander Alfred Oar- 
penter, K.N. It is the first specimen that has been 
received of the singular cocoanut land crab, of which 
species closely resembling one another exist in many 
tropical countries, some of the specimens being na- 
tives of India, and others of tropical islands in the 
Pacific, &c. It has long been believed by the natives 
of the countries in which they are found that the 
robber crabs—the Birgus latro of zoologists—have 
been in the habit of climbing trees in order to steal 
the coconuts, Mr. Cuming, a very correct authority 
states that they do really climb up the trunks of a 
species of palm tree—the Pandanus odoratissimus—to 
obtain a small kind of coconut on which they feed. 
They live in excavations amongst the roots of the 
trees, and constitute a very favourite food of the 
natives of some districts, whilst in others they are 
credited by the inhabitants with digging down to the 
graves and eating the bodies, an accusation apparently 
without foundation. The legs are perfectly in accor- 
dance with the habits of the animals. The anterior 
are furnished with powerful claws, with which they 
pull off the fibrous covering of the shell of the nut 
at the end where the three eye like holes are situated ; 
these are then opened, and the slender hinder claws 
employed to pull out the edible interior. Mr. Cuming 
further states that the deep holes in which the crabs 
live at the bases of the tree are lined with the fibre 
torn off the nuts. The claws placed between the 
anterior and posterior limbs have pointed extremities 
admirably adapted for the purpose of climbing the 
palm trees from which they obtain their food. The 
habits of a closely allied, if not identical, species are 
graphically described by Oharles Darwin in that, to 
me, the most delightful of all journals, “A Natu- 
ralist’s Voyage,” which I value the more, as it was 
the first of very many books that the author gave 
me during our intercourse of more than a third of 
a@ century. 

Mr. Darwin writes as follows regarding the species :— 
“TI have before alluded to a crab which lives on 
the cocoa-nuts; it is very common on all paris of 
the dry land, and grows to a monstrous size; it is 
closely allied or indetical with the Birgus latro. The 
front pair of legs terminate in very strong and heavy 
pincers, and the last pair are fitted with others weaker 
and much narrower. It would at first be thought 
quite impossible for acrab to open a strong coconut 
covered with the husk; but Mr. Liesk assures me 
that he has repeatedly seen this effected. The crab 
begins by tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, and al- 
ways from that end under which the three eye-holes 
are situated; when this is completed, thecrab com- 
mences hammering with its heavy claws on one of 
the eye-holes till an opening is made. Then turning 
round its body, by the aid ofits posterior and narrow 
pair of pincers, it extracts the white albuminous 
substance. I think this is as curious a case of instinct 
as ever I heard of, and likewise of adaptation in 
structure between two objects apparently so remote 
from each other in the scheme of nature as a crab 
and a coconut tree. The Birgusis diurnal inits ha- 
bits; but every night if is said to pay a visit to 
the sea, no doubt for the purpose of moistening its 
branchiw. The young are likewise hat:hed, and live 
for some time on the coast. These crabs inhabit 
deep burrows, which they hollow out beneath the 
roots of trees, and where they accumulate surprising 
quantities of the picked fib es of the coconut husk, 
on which they rest as on a bed. The Malays some- 
times take advantage of this, and collect the fibrous 
Mass to use ag junk. These crabs are very good to 
eat; moreover under the tail of the larger ones there 


is a great mass of fat, which, when meltad, sometimes 
yields as much as a quart bottle full of liquid oil. 
It has been stated by some authors that the Birgus 
scrawls up the coconut tree for the purpose of stealing 
the nuts. I very much doubt the possibility of this, 
but with the Pandanus the task would be very much 
easier. I was told by Mr. Liesk that on these islands 
the Birgus lives only on the nuts which have fallen 
to the ground. Oaptain Moresby informs me that 
this crab inhabits the Ohagos and Seychelle groups, 
but not the neighbouring Maldiva archipelago. It 
formerly abounded at Mauritius, but only a few small 
ones are now found there. In the Pacific this species, 
or one with closely-allied habits, is said to inhabit 
a single coral island north of the Society group. To 
show the wonderful strength of the front pair of 
pincers, I may mention that Oaptain Moresby con- 
fined one in a strong tin box which had held biscuits, the 
lid being secured with wire; but the crab turned 
down the edges and escaped. In turning down the 
edges it actually punched many small holes quite 
through the tin.” 

That the Jand crabs always deposit their spawn in 
the water is now well known, the eggs begin de- 
veloped, not into young crabs, but into marine creatures 
of a very distinct larval form, known as the zoea. 
These swim about freely, and undergo a series of 
metamorphose; as remarkable as those that insects 
undergo. Tte brgus is for the present located in 
the tortoise-house, near the north entrance of the 
gardens. It should be visited by all naturalists, as 
it is one of those rema kable forms of animal life 
that would never be seen in England but for the 
opportunities afforded by the existence of these ad- 
mirablegardens.—M.. W. B. TrGermeinr, in the Held. 

(This crab appears to be identical with that 
described more generally at page 200, vol. V (1885-6) 
of your 7. AG. D. M.] 
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PLANTING IN LOWER PERAK IN 1888. 


The padi crop throughout the district has been, oa 
the whole, very good, and I hear of few, if any, com- 
plaints. I have uader consideration a scheme, which 
has originated with a gentleman in Penang, to in- 
troduce Indian settlers to take up padi-planting on 
a large scale. Nothing definite has yet been arrived 
at, but the large, low-lying tract of land between the 
Perak and Bernam rivers is admirably suited for such 
& purpose, and would support a large population, It is 
to be hoped that the year 1889 will see a step taken 
in this direction. 

The few Achinese pepper planters who were settled 
at Kruh have moved to Sungei Sitiawan. I am sorry 
to say that a fire broke out at Kruh, which seriously 
damaged the pepper trees, which hail already suffered 
from a long drought. The Achinese have therefore 
joined their countrymen at Sungei Sitiawan, where 
they have taken up new land. The pepper plants at 
Sungei Sitiawan were inspected by His Excellency the 
Governor on the occ asion of his last visit, and he was 
pleased tc express his satisfaction at what he saw as 
to the growth and condition of the pepper planted. 
I am now trying to induce the Achinese to abandon 
the planting of the pepper cutting on dedap trees, 
and [ have met with partial success. As they plant 
their pepper under dedap trees in their own country, 
it is not easy to induce them to change the system 
but they are gradually beginning to see its advantage. 

Gutta cutting was resumed during the past year; 
this had not been permitted for some years past, with 
the hope of saving the trees, which had been almost 
entirely destroyed by indiscriminate felling. Felling 
was permitted, under certain conditions, and with a 
pass system, but the quantity supposed still to exist 
in the forests was over-rated, but sufficient gutta will 
be collected to recoup the towkays tor the advances 
made. 

An arrangement has been come to, under certain 
coniitions, with a firm at Penang to invest a capital 
of $20,000 in pepper cultivation, Government pro- 


viding a like sum. This undertaking will be com. 
menced probably on the Dindings; if so, it will confer 
a great benefit on the Kelantan settlers at Sungei 
Sitiawan.—Perak Government Gazette. 


pa Sp 
PROSPECTS OF DAIRYING IN CEYLON. 


This is a subject which has been cropping up off 
and on in the local papers, aad has been variously 
treated of. In conversation with landowners, I have 
been told that dairying—that is systematic dairying— 
will never succeed in Ceylon; that it will not pay to 
import milch cows at large prices; that such cows 
from England and Australia do not thrive as well as 
they do where they are native; in fact, that dairying 
has been tried and has not been a success. No doubt, 
it has not been a success, but only on account of the 
conditions under which the experiment has been tried. 
With the object of starting a dairy in Ceylon, there 
are two considerations to be noted—of what nature 
is our milking stock to be, and what is to be their 
food? That it will not pay to give large prices for 
foreign cattle, and that they will not come up to 
expectation, there is no doubt of, What should be 
done is that country cattle from stocks of fairly good 
milking qualities should be selected and the strain 
cultivated. The next thing is to provide the cows 
with nutritious and milk-producing food. Of course, 
it will not pay to cultivate turnips, even if we can 
get a decent crop in the hill country: but why should 
we not have good pasturageP Why should we not 
lay down permanent grasses? We trust to the com- 
mon natural grasses to suffice, while with a little 
trouble we may have a good supply of nutritious grass 
food; and good grass is better than anything for milch 
cows. We have yet to make a complete classification 
of the best feeding grasses in Ceylon, owing to their 
properties not being sufficiently established by chemical 
analysis ; but from observation we know tbat there are 
some which are better food than others, and why should 
we not selectand sow them? The atora and hariali 
grasses are well known for their good feeding quali- 
ties. I have also been told that the grasses in the 
Island of Delft are peculiarly adapted for producing 
good stock. It suggested itself to my mind that it 
is not unlikely that some of the low-country grasses 
of England, which thrive in the South of France, 
would probably suit the hill country of Ceylon. In 
- conversation with a gentleman who tried rye grass 
as an experiment, I learned that it should succeed very 
well. There is no reason why we should not use 
ensilage in the dry hot seasons when the grass is 
more or less “burnt up.” Considering that there is a 
great deal of vegetation which cattle would not touch 
in the natural state (for instance, thistles and bracken 
in Scotland), but which they greedily devour as silage, 
and that the cost of erecting silage stacks (which is 
much cheaper than the old silo) is small, we could 
always have a supply of food for the slack seasons. 
Besides, silageis known to be splendid stuff for dairy 
cows. Of course, the hill country will have to be 
chosen for a dairy farm, asthe temperature there is 
best suited for butter manufactory (putting aside 
cheese for the present.) 

With the present prices for dairy produce and the 
demand for good stuff, there is no reason why a Dairy 
Supply Oompany, with headquarters in Oolombo where 
all the produce should be sent, should not be a success. 
—Local ‘ Hxaminer.” 

peer eee 
PARING AND BURNING VS. FUMIGATION. 
To the Editor of the ‘' Ceylon Examiner.” 

Dear Sir,— Your correspondent GL. has already indi- 
cated, in his communication on “Fumigation,” that 
the sources of his information on agricultural matters, 
and the fields of his observation are very limited. 
Here is a proof of what he says. In his article 
headed “ Paring and Burning vs. Fumigation,” he says 
that, as far as his information and. personal obser- 
vation go, Nuwara Eliya is the only place in the 
Island where the operation! of Paring and Burnin on 
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clayey and peaty soils is regularly and systematically 
carried on. It seems B. has visited Nuwara Eliya, 
perhaps to shake off the dullness he felt by a long 
residence in “a sleepy hollow,” as he calls it. 

It will undoubtedly be very interesting, and perhaps 
surprising too, to B. to know that the operation of 
Paring and Burning on clayey and peaty soils has 
been carried on from time immemorial by our na- 
tive goiyas. The oldest native goiyas will bear 
evidence to this fact. It is not a thing which has 
been taught to them by Huropeans. It is regularly 
and systematically carried on even at present not 
only at Nuwara Eliya, as B. imagines, but also at 
most of the other places in the Island where lands 
having clayey and peaty soils are put under cultivation. 

The native goiyas often resort to this operation 
for the preparation of land in the cultivation of paddy 
tor ‘“‘Kekulan” on clayey and peaty soils. Has B. 
heard of the popular SinhaJese agricultural expressions 
“Kekulan Kotanewa” and ‘‘ Kekulan Pullussenewa ”— 
the former means paring, and the latter burning, 
for Kekulan sowing ? 

Again, in speaking on “fumigation” B. says he 
has never worked in a laboratory and has never 
carried out scientifically conducted experiments—or 
in short,I might say, he never has had a scientifier 
education. This is evident from his explanation of 
the composition of smoke given off by the burning 
of organic matter. He says that smoke is the moisture 
contained in a substance that is burnt passing off 
in the form of yapour, or in short that, it is steam 
or watery vapour. B. must learn that the smoke 
given off by the burning of organic matter is composed 
principally of unoxidised carbon atoms or soot, in 
addition to a little watery vapour &c., of course. A 
first lesson in chemistry would have taught him this. 
Does B. know the chemistry of the burning of a 
candle? If he conducts the smoke given off by the 
burning of organic matter or Oarbon through a tube 
—a bamboo with the divisions knocked off will answer 
the purpose—and lights the smoke as it comes out 
at the other end, he will see that the smoke burns, 
proving that it is mainly composed of unburnt Oarbon 
atoms. The denser the smoke, the greater is the 
amount of unoxidised Carbon atoms. 

In an article on Salt written on the 15th April, 
B. says “Silica is a substance that stiffens all 
forms of vegetation.” This was a very popular belief, 
but late experiments have tended to prove that 
stiffness does not depend on the presence of Silica 
in the soil,—Yours truly, 


eS 


Last week we quoted some remarks on KawriE 
PINE from the Timber Trades Journal: Reverting to 
the subject in its issue of July 20th, our contem- 
porary says :—‘‘ We are informed that the large logs 
of which we wrote have all been recently sold. 
Seeing them still inthe sheds and knowing that 
they have been there since the middle of 1886, 
we naturally supposed them to be still on hand, 
and regret that we inadvertently made the mistake, 
We congratulate the brokers on having cleared 
them, and hopethe buyer will find a ready market 
for them. It is rather a matter of surprise that 
Austtalian woods are not more pushed in this 
country. They have several advantages over the 
hard woods from colder climes, inssmuch as they 
are practically impervious to dry rot, and there- 
fore well adapted for any work where it has to 
rest on bare grouud. We understand a contract 
has been entered into for Jarrah in the formation 
of a wood-paved roadway, this description being 
required to form the gutter, or sidings. Instead of 
‘our Australian friends waiting for the trade to 
‘come to them, they should push their timber on 
the market here, and establish a demand, even if 
they have to be out of pocket at first. For wood 
lpaving, and any permanent roadway, better timber 
‘could not be found.’—H. Mail. 
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Eucauyprus Or of an exceptionally fine quality | OHYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION 1888-9 
has been recently received from. Adelaide, Australia, = = = — 
It is said to have-been distilled from the leaves] -jou0m 3. m=) 2 2 SaSx 
of Eucalyptus odorata, obtained from a Government | -vauig | S [APP PIA PEPE S MO ES FRBS 
forest of some 13,000 acres.—Burgoyne’s Export : 
Prices Qurrent. Be. Ps oR Sa. NSBS 

Arrrrictan Corrrr.---The Prussian Minister of in- ES ti saa ae Sa = Rae gas 
dustry has published an account from which it seems Ss, 3 ei 8 S03 
that the artificial coffee beans recently referred to | iq Qian ay a S Naas 
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consist principally of lupines, and contain about | mim I Dil ei sesese Greene 50% ne | RSAS 
half per cent of caffeine, derived from a slight propor- | ‘peam |.yyo|Bi::::::iiii:iit: Sosa 
tion of kola nuts. The husks contain a tannin and ato | d IE: OU Itt SAN Tr re ert aaa | RoE 
some resinous matter.—Chemist and Druggist. -poow -|' 3 |S SOS ZS 
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LANTANINE.—This is an alkaloid discovered by Buiza uedeg| 2 | Sabo Helos et aidan at | aeons 
& Negreta, of Lima, in the Yerba Sagrada (Lantana 5) x SSeS 
brasiliensis), one of the Verbena family. This alkaloid } ‘sttoH ¢ Sittirttrtir: or: | SRS 
acts upon the circulation, retards the nutrition, and at Heel ehirlyn ay mainte wciithe ¥ argh cess 
the same time reduces the temperature; it is borne . | 8 wf mon 
well by the weakest stomach. Two grammes of Lan- “econ | = | Sse Use angers ix im | Sass 
tanine are said to have cured intermittent fevers where 2 SiN 
Quinine failed. Asan antipyretic 1 or 2 grammes in 10 ¢ lao 2,5, 8 S288 | 3828 
centigramme pills are given in the twenty-four hours, | 2 ae HV Rccnisiye Ge sats) Sec 3 | 1 is 
In intermittent fever Lantanine should be given im- 3 FA ASDERS Sa ate 
mediately after the paroxysm, and it is said that in & | a lS8aee ASaeh Us labrr RSS |. e883 
99 cases out of 100 the fever will not again appear. Pe est ct PE ss neo Fb aA a | Sede 
The tincture of the herb is so intensely bitter that x) ; S30 00 Rnee 
it would be useless to prescribe it, These results have | © Be | tiiitiggira: ase a:|] SSH8 
notes patibesn confirmed in this counesy, as no raw adh Vay AO Coco: SES a yl eet 
material has been obtainable to enable the necessar ! 7 i ag Ct SF Saxe AS aS 
experiments to be made.—Christy’s “ Vew Conivenesal H & | = |Z AUB 1228 Ff; ASS : BESTS 
Plants and Drugs.” aoe te ait 4 BANS 

Mites Joseph Berxetey.—Full of years, rich in f a a & % 388 aas 
the respect and affection which a long life of | $3 Bii®iihii:ii@iZee:!] Se: 
singular manliness and almost unparalleled service | ‘2," * - caries 
to Science and Horticulture have most . worthily : ra SO ee Nons 

- . . ° oO foray So OO Hh OO SH rd oH 
won, Miles Berkeley died on the 30th ultimo at a €(8:2:7:88 7:15:38 “| SESH 
Sibbertoft, near Market Harborough, of which place 3 5 Sei Reo IIE MUOME ION OMS ot 
he had been Vicar since 1868. Berkeley’s eminence 2 a 7S Oo ors 
was gained in the field of Oryptogamic botany, and Ba oltrel.| stuses use) eiartizca ie: aSae 
especially in the discrimination and description of § Sli ea Oui) yanerOlre ae eigen 
fungi; but in almost all departments of botany | . HSSAOVAyW 2 Lae 2Sae 
and natural history his knowledge was both wide BEE | z |E*B°8882 13 3 inws i] S385 
and deep, while his classical attainments were | 2” 2 ee ens 
very considerable, and his general knowledge, as Q SHSS9 28:3 :.:8SR:) BShas 
we have said, so encyclopadic, thatit is difficult to Ser fareel Soke eco uM ce tar | NaS 
point to any subject of which he did not know BLS AWS Tolle | 
something. His mind was eager and receptive almost a ja (S#sss 388 8 8833), 228s 

GA One 5 A o,/Saners HD SS DMNOS ran 

to the last; it isonly afew years since that we 5 [as] BH5°% BS iViiarSa| 2HBc 
pad goad pia busy in acquiring some knowledge cau icars S Saas 
of Polish, for the purpose of making himself rar om Se SOnmeS RRQE 
acquainted with the aula of some investigations oq | ‘3 [z8 a arebs Sanayi ;FasRe : | Sees 
made by Rostafinski and others. Miles Joseph | &@ | ja a 6 | ARaA 
Berkeley was born in the Parish of Oundle, aly ules! Sk oS Eas 1 28a 
Northamptonshire, in 1803. Mr, Berkeley was the 3 | i Siecusaset sues fess fete es | Bass 
first, and till quite recently, the only botanist in S i avEan SRSSSSSESSS TO diaz Ie 
this country who devoted systematic attention to | | RES*ANSaRSSSR A538 | SDD 
the diseases of plants ; and his papers on vegetable gd je iS ~ 8 RPM CASss:) SasK 
pathology, which were commenced in these columns I= | Fila\ve mH | San" 
mmni854, and continued at intervals till 1857, still | —_—_!_—— = 
remain the most comprehensive of their kind in @ (2.13 8B z Fa S323 
the language. In 1857 Berkeley published his 8 [84/8 2:8 2252222 ireiSi] BESS 
Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany, which like his A a2 ost CAN RIN At Se SSNS Ras 
papers on Vegetable Pathology, occupied the field SS) Pulledseh a 2s ait ai teed Medal el le ea 
without a rival, till the recently published work of q |SE°SS BS Snsea% | 2eae 
Messrs. Bennett:& Murray, to which it will be our ne S iar iene m “a Sage 
duty shortly to call attention. Outlines of British E SOMA aa a Daa Sese 
Hungology followedin 1860 ; and a work on British be | 5 ie BASS Sue i= Pes: | Begs 
Mosses in 1863. In addition to these standard Sigs SMe Meta ANG a bei 
treatises, Berkeley was continually at work on the SB | a8 /B8%S8 3°" PRASSSS | SASK 
description of fungi from all parts of the world, Sieiliaia lis Fonte us PS anes 
offen in conjunction with the late Mr. Broome, whose | —————>— se Spans 
patient skill, judgment, and leisure were valuable aids Shigenana Gann PTE ToT Reade 
to the more hardly pressed Berkeley, These continued g Seeee 
labours were recognized by the scientific societies, ae Sopa evy ae senor Rete) pen le tay 
who were proud to enrol so distinguished a naturalist a Rare sche Sea St Rash (t Gey 
among their Mellows. In 1863 the Royal Society Pal | § ba a 
did itself credit in conferring on Mr. Berkeley, not ie TOP ea Bla Syrtale 3 ‘ieee 
then a Fellow of that body, the greatest honour rs By itn bai neaeiseeseEh see oe ak 
in its power to confer, viz., one of the Royal Medals, b Me Me, @ 29598 g3 
‘Major-General Berkeley, & son of the deceased ° BssVseesz css ahys | ke 

i BAPAC BAS RED «EG: | R2r20 
gentleman, is known to many of our readers as an 2 ECG CRs) sae CEE Ec gis | See 
assiduous student of Orchids in Burmah and other RPROPRORAAR ell goons 
parts of India,—Gardener's Chronicle, Aug, 8rd, Buns NRE ARR AOR SS She 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From Lewis 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


BEES’ WAX, White 400 


Yellow p00 
CINCHONA BARK--Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 

Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 

Long Ceylon 
1sts 
2nds 
3rds 
4ths 


CINNAMON 


Chips 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COFFEE CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
Last Indian 


Native 


COIR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochin 
FIBRE, Brush OnD 
Stuffing ... 


COIR YARN, Ceylon 
Cochin 0 
Do 


COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ... 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ... 


GINGER, Cochin, Cut 
Rough 


GUM ARABIC, Madras... 


NUX VOMICA 


MYRABOLANES Pale, ... 


OIL, CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 


LEMON GRASS : ” ” ” ” eee 13d a 14d 
ORCHELLA WEED _ .../Mid. to fine, not woody,,,/20s a 333s 
PEPPER, Malabar,blk.sifted|fair to bold heavy da Td 

Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, } aaa (3 

Tellicherry, White 4 Riera Be .. {18 a 1s 6d 
PLUMBAGO Lump + |Fair to fine bright bold,,,/12s a 17s 

x Middling to good small,../7s a 12s6d 
Chips +. {Slight foul to fine bright|9s a 11s 6d 
dust +. (Ordinary to fine bright...|6s a 9s 
RED WOOD + «(Fair and fine bold .../£410s a £5 


SAPAN WOOD on 


SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips 


SENNA, Tinnevelly 


TURMERIC, Madras __...|Finger fair to fine bold/8s a 93 
Do. +-|Mixed middling [bright|7s 6d a 8s 
Do. +++|Bulbs iO CoD .../63 a 73 6d. 
Cochin _ .../Finger 600 ..|83 6d a 9s 6d 
VANILLOES,Mauritius & 
Bourbon, 1sts/Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch|17s a 25s 
2nds|Foxy & reddish 5a8 ,, |12sa 19s 
3rds | J Lean & dry to middling 


4ths)Low, foxy, inferior and 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


ALOES, Sozcotrine and 
Hepatic.. 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


” 


hard bright «|£6 a £7 108 
Do. drossy & dark ditto,..|903 a 105s 
Renewed ... va .../5d a 1s 6d 
Medium to fine Quill .,./4d a 9d 
|\Spoke shavings ... + /4d a 9d 
Branch... obo «(ld a 3d 
Renewed ... 300 ...(8d a 1s 6d 
Medium togood Quill .../4d a 9d 
Spoke shavings ... ../2d a 5d 
Branch ... 000 «jld a 3d 
Twig 200 007 (ld a 13d 
Clipped, bold, bright, fine}1s 9d a 2s 6d 
Middling, stalky & lean|ls 2d a 2s 
Fair to fine plump clipped|1s 3d a 33 3d 
Good to fine +. |1s 3d a 2s 3d 
Brownish ...|l0da@ 1s 6d 
Good &fine, washed, bgt.}1s 9d a 3s 
Middling to good... »..{ls 2d a 2s 
Ord. to fine pale quill .../83d'a 187d 

m0 Sp 99 soe) easly Jadg4d 
a 3 aS » +(62d als 3d 
‘Woody and hard... ./54d a 11d 
..|Fair to fine plant... «(13d ja 62d 
+-|Bold to fine bold +. [81s a 903 
Medium = -..|763 a 80s 
Triage to ordinary .../50s a 70s 


Middling to fine mid. .,./94s a 97s 
Low mid.and Low grown|90s a 93s 
Smalls tae vee ..-|88S a 923 
Good ordinary ... »|778 a 843 
‘|\Smalltobold ... +1708 a 803 
Bold to fine bold... ..|953 a 1073 
Medium to fine .,. .-|903 a 94s 
Small 006 fee +. (853 a 88s 
Good to fineordinary  .,.|80s 
Mid.coarse tofine straight|£14 a £22 
Ord, to fine long straight|#£17 a £32 
Coarseto fine... .|£7 a £20 10s 
. [Ordinary to superior ,..|£14 a £34 
Ordinary to fine ... (£12 a £40 
Roping fair togood _,.|£12 a £18 
Middling wormy to fine,../12s a 323 
Fair to fine fresh... «158 a 20s 
Good to fine bold... ..|458 a 60s 
Small and medium ./248 a 353 
Fair to fine bold... « {173 a 258 
Small uae a0 »..{158 a 193 
Dark to fine pale ». [15s a 62s 
..|Fair to fine bold fresh .,,]10s a 11s 
Small ordinary and fair,.,/73 a 93 
Good to fine picked ../78 6d a 8s 6d 
Common to middling .../5s a 6s 3d 


Pickings 
+ (Fair t6 fine heavy ie 
+ |Bright & good flavour ,,,/8d a 3 


-|Fair to good flavor ...|£30 a £58 

-|Inferior to fine ... «(£7 a £30 

+|Good to fine bold green,,,|/8#d a 1s 3d. 
Fair middling medium.,.|43d a 8a 


QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 


{ Slightly softish to good 


Boldto fine bold colory.,.|983 a 102s 


Fair Coast... ova ++ (63 
Burnt and defective .,, 


Middling coated to good|£5 a £8 


Common dark and small|#d a 4d 


under 6 inches .»» LOS a 123 


{pickings/2s 6d a 8s 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and Pemba, per lb 


ASSAFCTIDA, per 


FROM 


ALOES, Cape, per cwt- 
Natal 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 


Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuin 
White Borneo 


Medium 
Small 
MACE, per lb. 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, pe 
: High dried .. 


SAGO, Pearl, large, @ ewt 
medium 
small 

Flour 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake 
Singapore 

Flour ae 

Pearl 4 


'Good and fine dry 124 a &7 
+ Common and good. «6 408 & £5 
.|Pair to fine bright «6 B18 @ 833 


Ordinary and middling,., 27s a 303 


O 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


..|Fair dry to fine bright 
..|Common & middling soft 


ARROWROOT Natal per Ib, 


THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, # cwt, 
a Ordinary to fine free 
Block [per lb. 


Sumatra... 
Reboiled... 


NUTMEGS, large, per lb... 


[per Ib, 


(SEPTEMB 


& Peat’s London Price Current, Ist August 1889.) 


QUALITY, 


Stems...,;Common to good ,. lid a 2 
COCULUS INDICUS Fair .../93 a 10s 
GALLS, Bussorah . 

& Turkey ¥ cwt. } Fair to ce dark blue ..,/658 a 60s 
Cewt,|Good white and green,.,/458 a 53s 
GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fineclean ..,/108 a 36s 
ANIMI, washed, ®cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts,,£16 a £18 
part yellow and mixed/£12 a £15 
Bean & Peasizeditto .,,,£7 10sa £10] 
amberandredbold ‘£11 a £13 ~~ 
scraped,,,|Medium & bold sorts .,,,\£5 a £7 
APABIC, EI, & Aden.,/Sorts .., 1. 4. ... 458 @ 853 
per cwt. Ghatti .../Sorts to fine pale (248 a 758 
Amrad cha/Good and fine pale’ ,,,|09S a 903 
Reddish to pale brown .,, 258 a 52s 6d 
Clean fair to fine |28s a 363s 


KINO, per cwt.|Farr to fine bright .,|298 a 30s 
MYRBH, picked ,, |Fair to fine pale ..,£6 a £8 
‘Aden sorts|Middling to good w.| 298 @ 958 
OLIBANUM, irop |Fairtofinewhite  ;,.|37s6d a 663 
Eve ,, |Reddish to middling |..|27s 6d a 35s 
pickings...|Middling to good pale ,,,|128 a 20s 
siftings ...|Slightly foultofine ._|10sa 15s 
INDIARUBBER | Mozambique, } red hard 2, | 8 aoa ae 
per lb. Ball & Sausiage J whitesoftish  _"|1s 2d a 1s 6d 
unripe root pd als 2d 
liver _{L1d a 1s 5d 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
CASTOR OIL, sts peroz.jNearly water white  .,.|334 
2nds ,, Fair and good pale + i and 
ards _,, .,.|Brown and brownish ,,,|23d a 23d 
INDIARUBBER Assam, per|Good to fine ./1s 6d a 1s 11g 
ii. Common foul and mixed|7d a 1s 3d 
Rangoon ...|Fair to good clean -.[1s 6d a 1s 10d 
Madagascar|Goodto finepinky &whitells 10d a 282d 
Fair to good black «(1s 4d a 1s 8d 
SAFFLOWER ...|Good to fine pinky ./858a105s 
Middling to fair «+-/098 a 808 
|Inferior and pickings ,.,\15s a 25s 
TAMARINDS ... Mid.to fineblacknot stony|7s 6d a 10s 
'|Stony and inferior + /43 a 63 


Fair to fine 
Middling to fine 


Pressed 
Good 

e 
Barky to fair 
Common to fine clean 
Good to fine clean 
Inferior and barky 
57’s a 80’s, garbled 
.183’s a 95’s 

.|100’s a 160’s 


...|Pale reddish to fine pale 


Ordinary to fair 
Chips and dark 
r/Good to fine sound 


Darkordinary & middling 


.|Good to fine 


Dark, rough & middling 
«.(18s a 16s 6d | 


.|Fair to fine 


22 9d 99 


‘|Good pinky to white 
Fair to fine : 


” »” 


Bullet, per ewt. f 
Medium 
Seed 


Good and fine bright . 
Common dull to fair ... 


ewt.|Slightly stony and foul .. 22s a 27s 


Good, pure, & dry white 
pink 


Fine clean Banj & Maca- 
(sar 


tee 


ER 2, 188 


QUOTATIONS 


634 a Td 
6d a 63d 


223 a 258 
10s a 20s 
«nope here 
ljda 3d 


\ 95s a 102s 6d 
/42s a 44g 
30s.a 35s nom) 
31s 


4s6da5s | 
33 a 4s 
2sa2s6d | 
283da3s | 
«|1ls 4d a 2s 3d 
-.. 23 73d a 43 
+. (23 6d a 25 7d 
23 a2s5d 
2s 10d a 3s 3d | 
2s 4d a 2s 8d 
...{ls 10d a 2s 1d) 
jis4dads — 


eee 


see 


9d a Is1d 
3d a 7d i 


12s 6d a 1486) 


..|leda 23d 
a a 23d 6 
lbsal7s d | 
18sa 19s — | 


(17s a 18 
(l7sa 188 6d 


8dals3d § 
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HOW DOES SCIENCE HELP AGRICULTURE? 
Il. 


By C. Drirperc, B.A., F.H.A.S. 


Next in importance to Ohemistry as an aid to Agri- 
culture is Botany. Through Botany we gain a 
knowledge of the nature and life-history of all our 
cultivated crop, and forest trees. We learn thereby 
how plants take in their food, the sources whence they 
get this food, the condition in which it is assimilated, 
how the crude materials are brought to the place 
where the manufacturing goes on, and how they are 
elaborated into organic substances, by what means 
these latter are circulated throughout the plant to 
meet its wants, how they go to build up the tissues 
of the plant and cause it to grow, how it reproduces 
its kind, and how the seedling from the parent plant 
springs up and goes through the cycle of vegetable 
life; in fact the whole process of nutrition, growth, 


maturity, and decay is made clear to us, For if a 
knowledge of ihe physiology of man is necessary for 
the proper nutrition of the body, and for preserving 
it in health, a knowledge of the physiology of the 
plaut is none the less necessary for its proper care, 
for keeping it vigorous, for helping it when it suffers 
from inuutrition, for meeting its partiality for con- 
ditions of heat or cold, sunlight or shade, and for soil 
of varying character. By elaborate experiments in 
Germany in water-culture, plants and trees have been 
fed artificially, and the quantity and quality of plant 
food has thus been ascertained. Moreover, through 
Botany we get to know how plants breathe and the 
manner in which they are affected by different external 
agencies, Professor Darwin traces ina most interesting 
manner the marvellous sensitiveness—almost amount- 
ing to ntelligeace—which some of the individuals of 
the vegetable world display, and which has only to be 
observed to command wonder. 

The influence of vegetation on climate is another 
important matter, the influence of forest trees on the 
rainfall of a couniry being well known. Since the 
denudation of the forests in France there has been 
an appreciable decrease in the rainfall, and Egypt has 


had its meagre rainfall increased after the planting- 
up of the country. Proper shelter both to man and 
animals means less food, and in cold exposed parts the 
shelter afforded by a wood is a matter of great 
consideration. 

A knowledge of fungi and bacteria is another im- 
portant tribute of Botany. Parasitic fungi are among 
the greatest, if not the greatest, enemies of higher 
vegetable life, and indirectly of animal life by the 
loss which their mischief results in. Sometimes this 
latter effect is directly so, as in the case of ergot 
which causes much loss among cattle farmers in 
Great Britain. Ergoted grain is now acknowledged to 
cause those epidemics of abortion among milch cows 
which periodically visit certain localities. In Hungary 
where the flour of rye, the favourite host of ergot, 
is used for bread, there has been a loss of some 
thousands of souls by the use of ergoted grain. In 
our own island too there are parasitic fungi which 
suck the life-blood, es it were, of the trees that yield 
us produce; and though some crops may stand the 
trial, there are others that show, to a sad extent, the 
effects of the attack, as the paddy does by its ‘‘smutted” 
rain. 

: There are still left the bacteria, which play such 
havoc among our cattle and domestic animals by 
spreading antbrax, plovro, tuberculosis and other 
deadly diseases (rabies among the number according 
to M,-Pasteur). 

In Oeceylon we seldom sow grass seed, but where 
this is done systematically it is necessary to find out 
that the seed supplied by the seedsman is pure. It 
was a common practice, till consulting Botanists were 
appointed to Agricuitural Societies, to largely adul- 
terate seeds; sometimes substituting inferior grass 
seeds for a superior kind, and at other times using 
some totally artificial adulterant. It is often im- 
possible to detect the fraud till after a botanical 
examination. 

A knowledge of weeds and the best means of 
eradicating them is important to the cultivator. A 
weed has been well defined as a plant out of place, 
and where it occurs it robs the useful plant of the 
nutriment intended for it, only in a less excusable 
way thau the parasitic fungus, for while the weed 
steals the crude materials, the parasitic fungus steals 
the food when it is prepared and ready for use. 

The interesting subject of fertilization, and the 
advantages of a knowledge of tha process, have 
already been dealt with by a writer in this magazine. 
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The various adaptabilities of flowers for bringing about 
fertilisation form an interesting study in themselves. 
Mr. Martin John Sutton, of the well-known firm of 
seedsmen, writing on pirit-improvement sx7s:—“Cross- 
fertilization and selection have done such wonders in 
this direction that it is dificult to condense the history, 
as it wouid be for Agriculturista of 1839 to believe 
their own eyes, if they could see the crops resulting 
from half a century's application to the subject of 
plant-improvement,” 


——_—__ <> —_ 


SOME USEFUL TREES. 
By H. D. Lewis. 
The Bael Tree (4igle Marmelos). 


This, is a middling-sized tree, armed with sbarp 
spines, commonly met with in the warmer parts of 
the island. It belongs to the natural order Ru aces. 
Its Sinhzlese name is Beli-gaha, aud its Tamil name 
is Vilva maram. The tree is considered to be very 
auspicious, and it is frequently alluded to in ancient 
Sanskrit poems as an emblem of increase end fertility. 
It is held sacred by the Hindus, the leaves of it 
being used in the worship of Siva. Its flowers are 
of a greenish white and are very fragrant. The 
fruit is a large berry composed of a smooth hard 
shell 2-4 inches in diameter, variable in shape and 
somewhat like an orange. The interior is divided into 
many cells containing woolly seeds covered with 
transparent glutinous matter. In India the tree is 
found cultivated everywhere in Hindu gardens. The 
fruit is also exported to Hurope, principally from 
Bombay, to beused medicinaily. The commercial article 
is principally the thin dried slices of the unripe fruit. 
The pulp of the Bael iruit is recommended as a 
remedy cf much value in diarrhoea and dysentery, in 
irregularity of the bowels and in habitual constipation. 
The ripe fruit igs. considered as cooling and iaxative. 
The pulp of the half-ripe fruit baked and mixed with 
sugar and rosewater when given on an empty stomach 
is said to be a good remedy for diarrhea and dysentery. 
The bark of the root is given in compound decoctions 
in intermittent fevers, and the leaves made into 
poultices in ophthalmia. A decoction of the bark of 
the stem is given in palpitation of the heart and a 
decoction of the leaves in asthma. Tue fresh juice of 
the leaves is given with honey as a laxative and 
febrifuge. The root boiled with the seeds of Panicum 
Itaiicum (S. Tana-hal) is used in native Veterinary 
medicine in case of cattle murrain. 

The extract from the flower, called in Eaglish 
marme] water, and known in Sivhalese as ‘‘ Pinidiya,” 
is used by the natives as scent on festive occasions. 
It is aleo sometimes added in the preparation of sweet- 
meats for flavouring them. During the flowering 
seison boys and men in the villages surrounding 
Colombo may be seen plucking the flowers and bringing 
them in baskets to the towa for sale, where they are 
readily bought for distiilation. An infusion of the flower 
is also used as a cooling drink. 


Coscinum Fenestratum. 


This is a medicinal creeper of the Merispermacez 
order saving a cylindrical woody stem from 1-4 
iuches in diameter, commonly met with in jungles 
in the warmer parts of the island. Its Sinhalese 
name is Weni-wel-geta, Ban-wel-geta or Kaha- 
wel: It is knowa in English as Tree Turmeric, False 
Calumba or Knotted plant. The stem is covered with 
a pale corky bark, and when cut is of a bright green- 
ish yellow colour. It is of a porous structure having no 
eonccutrie rings, but conspicuous medullary rays, 
The leaves are alternate, cordate, entire, 5-7 nerved 
smooth and shining above, very hoary underneath, 
In the young plants the leaves are frequently peltate, 
The flowers are in umbels and are of a greenish colour. 
The stem forms a bitter tonic which is considered by 
the natives as an excellent stomachic and a popular 


remedy for fever, algo as having the properties of 
promotiag appetite andcuring bloodshot eyes. It is 
also considered to be a good medicine for tetanus. 
It is used at the present time in the hospitals of the 
Madras Presidency as @ bitter 

The plant also yields a strong cordage and a bright 
canary yellow dye. The dye is obtsined by boiling 
the chopped stems in water, and it is used by ths 
natives for dyeing rushes &c., which they uss for 
manufacturing ornamental baskets &e. The freshly- 
cut stem of ths creeper exudes a large quantity of 
liquid which the natives often suck for allaying thirst 
when they cannot find water in the jungle to drink. 

(To be continued.) 


————— 
NOTES ON SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
FORMATIONS IN CHYLON, 

IIL. 

By C. DrinserG, B.A., F.H.A.S. 


Before passing from the subject of limestone, I 
propose to notice briefly the modern minor limestone 
formations. 

Cale-cinter.—Water aloue has not the power of 
dissolving calcium carbonate, but water with car- 
bonic acid gas in soluiiun exsily dissolves it; and 
since lime is one of the commonest constituents of 
rocks, underground water genera'ly contains carbonate 
of lime in solution to some extent. In regions, how- 
ever, where limestone rock prevaile, the springs and 
rivers and streams contain carbonate of lime in large 
prcportion. Such waters are then sail to be “‘hard,” 
and are not suitable for domestic purposes owing to 
the difficulty with which they form a lather with 
soap. Now if such “hard” water be boiled the 
carbonic acid gas in it, which is the means of keep- 
ing the calcium carbonate in solution, is driven off, 
and there is a deposition of calcium carbonate. In 
nature a similar process goes on. Whea certain 
springs highly charged with calcium carbonate issue 
out of a rock, part cf the carbonic acid gas is 
evaporated, and of necessity part of the calcium car- 
bonate in solution is deposited in a solid form. 
Springs of thie kind have got the popular name of 
petrifying springs, for auy substance placed within 
the reach of them, ere, after a time, covered over 
with a coating of carbonate of lime, giviag it the 
appearance of a stopy structure. There is more- 
over a deposit of this substance continually being 
iaid down at the point of issue of the spring, owing 
to the evaporation of carbonic acid gas. This is to 
be observed in Bintenna, where the deposit is col- 
lected by the natives, and is prepared for mixing 
with betel-leaf for chewing purposes. 

The formation of Stalactites and Stalagmites also 
owe their origin to the property of water wita car- 
bonic acid gas having the power of dissolving cal- 
cium carbouate and afterwards depositing it on the 
evaporation of the gas. Under old read bridges small 
deposits of calcium carbonate may be observed. Tais 
is due to the water soaking through the bridge with 
calcium carbonate in solution and depositing it ere 
the water drops down below. In limestone regions 
this goeson to alarge extent in underground caverns. 
The interstitial water percolates through the saperin- 
cumbent rock till it issues atthe top of the cavern; 
here each drop bangs for a while till it gathers 
bulk, during which time evaporation goes on and 
a deposit of a thin pellicle cf calcium carbonate 
results. Hventually the drop of water falls to the 
bottom of the cavern, snd there deposits the rert 
of the calcium carbonate owing to the loss of the 
remainder of the carbonic acid gas. The dripping of 
water continues, and each drop of water leaves its 
deposit behind. Thus, slowly there descends from the 
cayern-roof an icicle-looking structure, while from the 
cayern-floor there ascends a similar process. The 
former is the stalactite, the lat'er the etalagmite. By 
growth these processes often meet, and grow in circum- 
fereuce; and often a beautiful crystalline structure is 
superinduced, reflecting various colours, while a grotesque 
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form of carved work is represented. Thus it can be 
imagined how striking is the effect produced in one of 
these limestone crverus, where the whole structure seems 
to rest on beautiful columns of Nature’s own architecture, 
which appear to have been intentionally designed for 
the purpose of support. Though I am told that 
stalactitic caverns exist in the island, I can gather no 
definite information on the point, but the appearance 
of small stalactites may be cbserved under old road- 
bridges or culverts. ‘ 

Coral Formation.—Cora! reefs flank many parts 
of the coast of Ceylon, and the/ barrier reef on the 
S.-W. coast is familiar to most people who have 
travelled south by the sea-side. Here we have an organi- 
cally-formed structure, the organic agent being the coral 
zoophyte, which has the power of appropriating the 
carbonate of lime in the sea for building calearcous 
structures for themselves. These reef-builders require 
a temperature somewhiat above 68° F, to flourish, 
and they do not thrive below 100 feet below sea- 
level. The extent of ihe coral-builders, work way be 
imagined, whenit is caid that the great barrier reef 
of Kast Australia varies in breadth from 10 to 90 mi’es 
and extends for a distance of 1,250 miles. A. barrier 
reef is one that rises up in frontof asteep shore,— 
the mainland or an island—between which and the 
reef is a body of water, while a fringing reef is 
one that extends from land teaward till the limit 
of depth at which tho reef-builder flourishes is 
reached, An atoll again is a Jagoon surrounded by a 
ring of coral. The theory of Darwin to account for 
these formations is as beautiful as it is ingenious. 
Darwin suppoced that an atoll began by being a 
fringing reef, next barrier reef, and lastly an atoll. 
The fringing reefs, he supposed, were formed round some 
island. His great hypothesis, however, was that there 
was a gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom which 
kept pace with the rise of the coral bed, as the 
result of the coral-builders’ work. ‘Thus the barrier 
reef would vaturally follow, and after the subsidence 
of the entire island below the sea-level, a lagoon 
would take its place, the result being an atoll. 

This explanation, however, is now rejected by 
geologists as the result of further research in this 
direction. Mr. Murray of the “ Ohallenger’’ Expedition, 
supported by Prefessor Agassiz, has been instrumental 
in overturning the long-accepted theory of Darwin. 
Mr. Murray, in the course of his observations, dis- 
covered thet the islan’s round which, or upon which, 
the coral builders are at work, are of voleavie origin, 
and sbow no trace of subsidence. They are exclusively 
made up of volcanic material, and none which are 
below the sea-level, as the bases of an atoll, shows 
any of the unmistakable evidences of having been 
at one time sbeve sea-‘evel. This at once did away 
with Darwin's romantic, though, it must be admitted, 
rather swee; ing hy pothesis, as to the mutual understand- 
ing between the coral builders and the Plutonic agencies 
of the earth. In contradistinction, Mr. Murray ac- 
counts for the lowering of the level of these volcanic 
islands by the more matter-of-fact and acceptoble 
explanation, that 1t is owing to the disintegrating 
action of the waves, which thus brings the island 
within the sphere of the coral-builders’ work; while 
submarine islands may have had their level gradually 
raised to the required elevation by accumulations of 
organic remains. This, agreeing as it does with other 
well-known geological results, is a very plausible theory. 
Thos, reefs growing upward from submerged banks 
would form atolls; while fringing reefs and barrier 
reefs would form round islands of higher levels. It is 
known by observation that certain areas on our globe 
do undergo, and are undergoing, a process of gradual 
subsidence as deacribed by Darwin, and Mr. Murray 
grants that certain atolls may owe their existence to 
such a phenomenon, but an overwhelming amount 
of evidence militates against any attempt at making 
Darwin’s hypothesis account generally for the  for- 
mation of fringing-reefs, barrier-reefs, and atolls. 

Old coralline formations appear as the coral-rag 
of tha Oolitic period, and the coralline crag of the 
Pliocene period. Thero are some splendid specimens 
of cora'line structures in the Oolombo Museum 


LIFE-HISTORIES OF INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 


VEGETATION IN CEYLON. 
II. 
By ABs. 
Lnsect-eygs.—Insects pass through many changes of 
form attended by remarkable changes in their habits. 
These changes or metamorphoses as 


called might cause tho same insect, at different stages 
of ite life to be mistaken forso many a 


different animals. 
The first stage in which the greater part of insects 
appear is that of an ovurs, some few however are 
produced alive, as some fly-maggots and the summer 
brocds of the aphides. Insec!*eggs vary much in form 
and color. They are either obloug, round, conical or 
oval, and are yellow, orange, blue, &c. 

Larva, commonly known as maggot, caterpiliar and 
grub, is batched from the egg, except in the cases 
before mentioned. The larve differ materially according 
to the different tribes to which they belong. There 
are some insécts, however, which undergo no change 
of shape, as the grasshoppers and crickets. These are 
hatched from the eggs complete in all their parts, 
and undergo no further changé than that of casting 
their skin from time to time and gradually increasing 
in size, till at length they acquire a perfect resemblance 
to the parent insect. Maggots are produced from the 
eggs of two-winged (dipterouvs) flies, bees or wasps. 
They are of a white or grey color and legless. The 
larve of moths and butterflies are called caterpillars. 
They are very often beautifully marked and are fur- 
nished for the most part with a pair of articulated 
feet on each of the three segments behind the head, 
and pairs of fleshy appendages called sucker-feot-on 
some of the other segments, and at the end of the 
tail (known as the caudal proleg), Grubs are hatched 
either from the eggs of weevils or beetles. The best 
known are those of the cockchafer which is so de- 
structive to vegetation. But whether inthis shape or 
in the shape of a maggot or caterpillar or whatever 
kind of insect it may be at this stage of its life, it 
is scientifically known as a larva, s Latin term 
which means, a mask because in this stage the 
future form of the insect is masked or concealed. 

In tho larval stage the insect feeds voraciously and 
often grows rapidly. With the growth of the insect 
the skin does not expand beyond a certain limit, and 
when this point is reached the larva ceases feeding 
for atime, during which the skin loosens, cracks and 
is cast off. This operation is called moulting and occurs 
from time to time till the larva reaches its full growth. 
At each moulting the larva comes out in a fresh coat, 
sometimes like the previous one, but very often of a 
different color or differently marked. The duration of 
life in the larval siage varies from a week or two, 
to a pericd of three or four or even five years, as 
with the wireworm and dragon fly. 

Pupa.—When the larva attains its full growth it 
ceases to feed and seeks a shelter in which it may 
change from the state of larva to that of pupa. For 
instance, a caterpiller after feeding till it reaches its 
full growth retirea into some place of concealment, 
carts off its caterpillar-skin and appears in an entirely 
different form. In this new form the insect seems 
for the most part to be a lifeless oval, oblong or 
conical body. In the different tribes of insects the 
pupa or chrysalis (the term is used in the case of 
moths and butterflies) differs as much as the larve. 
In the majority of the beetle tribe it is furnished 
with limbs which are cased in sheaths and folded 
beneath the breast and body. The pupa of the butter- 
fly on the other hand is quite destitute of limbs and 
merely exhibits a writhing motion when touched. It 
is very often adorned with golden spots or otherwise 
beautifully marked, hence the name of chrysalis. The 
pupe of the locusts and grasshoppers differ only from 
the perfect insect in having the wings incomplete. In 
the fly tribe the pupa is perfectly oval, without any 
motion or distinction of parts. Tho pupa of the 
dragon-fly is very active and lives in water, but differs 
very widely in appearance from the perfect ineect. 
After resting a while in the pupal state, an inward 
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struggle begins, presently the pupa-skin bursts open, 
and from the rent issues the insect, now fully formed. 
It will grow no more, both its internsl as well as 
external structure being complete, aud it is now 
known as the imago or perfect insect. Iu the perfeet 
state insects usually are of two sexes, maje and female, 
but in some instances as with the whi'e ant, wasps, 
&c., there are partly develope! females known as 
“neuters” or “workers.” This staga usually lasts 
only a short time—in some instances a few days or 
even hours is the extent; in others the insects fiad 
some shelter to pass the winter and reappear with 
the returao of warmth and sunshine. During this 
perfect state the insect has only to support life. 
Pairing soon takes place and the male dies, but the 
female is very tenacious of life until her eggs are laid. 
(To be continued.) 
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PADDY CULTIVATION AND TRANS- 
PLANTING. 


(Continued.) 
By W. A. Dm. Sitva. 


Choice of Seed is as important as choice of variety. 
Little if any attention is paid to this by paddy culti- 
vators in the island, and this neglect may be set down 
asone of tbe causes of the decreasing yield of grain. 
A great deal of importance is attached to this matter 
both in Europe and America, and there are special 
Acts passed in France to regulate a supply of good seed- 
grain. Only good seed from vigorous plants should 
be selected, and when this rule is observed, a seed of 
excel'ent seed stock will be eventually got. Again, by 
a selection of seed certain characters could be developed, 
aud often from one ear of paddy a selection of seed 
may be made to produce different qualities of grain. 
To prove the important influence of good seed 
paddy on the yield of the crop, I quote the following 
account of en experiment with seed grain, by Pro- 
fessor Tanner:—“Two crops were grown on similar 
land under like circumstances as regards climate &c.; 
in one case good and suitable seed was used, and in the 
other cass selection and improvement of seed had 
been neglected. The results were 1 012 lb. of grain from 
the plants where good seed was used, and only 3074 lb. 
from inferior seed.” In this instance the good seed 
caused an increase in three times as great as the former 
yield. But not only do the crops from good seed 
increase in yield, but they are also legs liable to the 
attacks of injurious insects andfungi, and are better 
able to withstand extremes of weather. In selecting 
good seed age must be considered, for both new and 
very old seed have to be avoided. The former though 
they come up soon, grow rapidly, and produce very 
early crop, but do not give a full yield; while the 
latter either will not come up at all, or produce weak 
plants. Oue year old seeds are best fit for the nursery. 

A change of seed is often attended with very great 
benefit. The continual growing of seed grown in the 
same field or district tends to decrease the yiel:! gradu- 
ally, and a change of secd from another district of 
differen’ soil and surroundings produces better results. 
Some experiments were carried on recent'y by Mr. 
William Jansz of Galle and gave most sucouragiag 
results. From a report sent by him to the Tropical 
Agriculturist we find that both the crop itself and the 
produce of rice were increased. For 8 bushels obtained 
with the old seed, 11 bushels were obtained with im- 
ported seed grain, and this in spite of much damage to 
the crop. This means an increase of 374 per cent. And 
in }usking the paddy obtained from the imported seed 
yicli 16 -ecers against 14 yiolded by that grown from 
loca] secd, an increase of 124 per cent. These results 
are very encouraging, and if Mr. Jaoszas stated, is 
following up his experiments, we may hope for further 
information, 

It is important too that the seed should be pure, 
us «© mixture of seeds would mar the success of the 
e€rop. 

Preparation of the Nursery.—The seed-bed of the 
nursery should be as carefully prepared as possible. 


The land after being thoroughly dug up, shonid be 
well exposed to sun and air, aud the weeds effectually 
destroyed in this manner, or in the irrigation, or by 
both means. After leitiug on water the land should 
be again cross-ploughed or puddled or duyz and brought 
into a very fiue state. As the space required fora 
nursery 1s COMmparatively small, this should be thorou zhly 
done, and some manure should if possible be aided. 
The great object of alithis is to get as vigorvasand 
promising plants as possible. Before suwing, the seed 
should be steeped in water to assist germination. Dif- 
ferent Jmethods of germinating the seel are followed in 
different districts. The following is an elsborate 
though useful process. The seed paddy, after being 
soaked in water for a night,is laid on the floor to 
forma bed six inches deep, covered over with leaves 
and mats, and weighted down. After remaining thus 
for from 3 to5 days, it is again steeped in water, and 
this time bedded a foot deep on the floor covered with 
leaves, but without weights, so as not to injure the 
Sprouting seeds, After twonights the sced ie rea ly for 
sowing. This is a time-honoured custom among some of 
the goiyas, the result of practical experience, ant 
attended with advantages they cannot explam the 
reason of. The pity of it is they do not all adoptit, 
and that they should be toosiow toadopt means whereby 
their food-supply will be increased. Auvother pecu- 
liarity among the goiyas is that just those who are less 
favoured in the richaess of their lan! and the supply 
of their water are the mora careless, while those who 
have the advantages of a good soil anJ an unfailiag 
water supply are the iadustrious class. 

When germinated seed, which has been sown io the 
prepared nursery is up about 2 or 3 inches in height, 
water should be turned into it at iatervals. (The sub- 
ject of irrigation, however, I shall deal with more 
fully on another occasion.) 

The nursery can be prepared with success on a piece 
of high Jand, if there is any fear of rain interfering 
with its success in the low ground. In that case the 
plot after being prepared and sowed with ungerminated 
seed, should be watered twice daily until the plants 
are ready for rooting up. 

Plants obtained from 8 seers of the ordinary kinds of 
paddy would be sufficient to transplant isto an acre 
of laud, while as much as 23 bushels would be necessary 
for broadcasting. In practice it is always advisable 
to put down at least 12 seers of paddy,and select the best 
plants only for transplanting. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES FROM AGRICULTURAL SPATIONS. 


KEGALLA, 14th August 1889. 


A part of the experimeatal garden is under cotton, 
the va‘ieties being Egyptian, Americin, Sea Island, 
and Peruvian, in rows thres to six feat apart. Ths 
young plants are thriving well. Betwsen the rows of 
cotton I have some Iadiaa corn growing, aud observe 
with satisfaction that they appear to thrive better 
than in most of the chena lands. I have aiso planted 
some arrowrooi and tobacco on @ smali scale, both 
of which give good promise. At present I am getting 
a plot ready for dholl. The weather during July has 
bean generally wet, aud pirticalarly so during the 
latter part of the month. 

J. W. P. SaMAaRsSERERB. 


Axrmimana, 4th August 1889. 

These gardens are situated about 6 miles from Galle. 
Akmimana is a pretty large village, the inhabitants 
of which depend on paddy cultivatiou for @ living. 
The paddy fields are fertiie, and irrigated by @ stream 
running across the tract. 

At preseat there are plots of arrowroot and dholl. 
Last month was occupied in clearing aad cleaning 
land for cotton aud other crops. Tuis new laud, to 
which Lintend shortly removing, wil admit of cul- 
tivation on a larger scale than ha; hithorto been 
carried on by me. The paddy crop is no 7 quite ready 
for cutting, and will be harvested early in August. 

P. SAMABANAYHES. 
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Happy Vauiey, Haputale, 5th August 1889. 


My work here is of a different nature from that 
which I had in my former stations. Your readers 
might have heard of the grant of land—200 acres in 
extent—made by the Government to the School of 
Industry here. Two hundred acres form a large extent, 
and there is room for agricultural work on a large scale. 
I consider it an honour that I have to initiate this work 
and a privilege that I have so worthy a Director 
in the Rev. S. Langdon. Although there is a good 
deal to be done, my work is yet in the experimental 
state. We have yet to find out what cropsare best suited 
to the climate, soil, &c., which will pay best, and the 
most suitable time to grow them. So far barley, 
cotton, dholl, and potatoes have engaged our attention. 
There is moreover a oursery of tea containing 
seedlings sufficient to plant about six acres. We have 
also in a nursery 8 large number of cuttings 
of d fferent v@rieties of Australian g:ape-vines, kindly 
sent us by Mr. A.M. Ferguson, c.m.c. and Mr. Nock 
of the Hakgala Gardens. There is @ garden where 
English and native vegetables are grown for school 
consumption only ; but in time it is hoped that the pro- 
duce will be large enough to admit of an outside sale. 
A fine bit of coffee land—some { of a mile off—was lately 
purchased for the school and is also under my super- 
vision. There is no assweddumized paddy land attached 
to the school, but if my work here will admit of it, 
I am anxious to have a piece of arable land in 
the adjoining village cultivated with the “ Howard’s 
Cingalee plough’’ for the next season. The weather 
was dry during July witha few showers at the back end 
of the month. The showers have done much good to 
the coffee which has since begun to blossom. 

Slowly but steadily the foundation of a regular farm 
is being laid, and we can already count some sheep, 
swine, and poultry of superior breed. There are also 
a number of cattle, and the manure from these is 
stored according to the ‘ pit’ system. 

Epwin T. Hoots. 


——_——_—>—_—_—— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHENA CULTIVATION. 


Sir,—Ohena cultivation is a branch of native agri- 
culture which has existed from time immemorial, and 
which in times of scarcity has served to mitigate 
the effects of a general famine. That chena cultiva- 
tion was known and practised in the island long 
before paddy cultivation was introduced, may be 
safely assumed. There was one consideration which 
rendered chena cultivation during the early period of 
the native monarchy a matter of necessity, as the 
only means of opening up the country and driving 
away wild animals from the vicinity of villages. 
Another advantage may be found in the abundant 
pasturage which a newly-reaped chena afforded. 
Besides this advantage it offered also the only field 
for raising vegetables and yams on which the villagers 
almost wholly subsisted. But above all, the strongest 
reason for the encouragement of chena cultivation 
at that time may be found in its application to the cul- 
tivation of cotton. The chena furnished the material for 
clothing, and until the looms of Manchester commenced 
to undersell the native cotton spinner, cotton grown 
on the chenas supplied clothing to our rural population. 
Much difference of opinion seems to exist, whether 
chena cultivation as now practised should be altogether 
prohibited or not; as an argument.for the former 
may be mentioned the unwholesomeness of all dry 
grains as an article of constant and regular diet, 
the serious injury done to forests by indiscriminate 
chena clearing, and the diversion of the industry of 
the people from the more important occupation of 
paddy cultivation. I shall notice these objections before 
dealing with the other side of the question. First 
then, as regards the unwholesomeness of dry grain 
as an article of constant diet, we have seen and read 
of its effects on the population of places where rice 
forms but asmall portion of their food. There is no 
doubt that the consumption of dry grain is attended 


with many and serious evils. These places have be- 
come the centres of endemic fever. Immediately 
after the fine-grain crop is taken in, and that tooin 
the unhealthiest season of the year, fever aud dysen- 
tery begin to set in. Dysentery is always higher 
during this season, and with the inability to get more 
nourishing food, even when suffering from sickness, 
the poor people if they recover at all owe it to a 
naturally strong constitution. 

The injury that is done to forests by chena cul- 
tivation, except in the mountainous and remoter parts 
of the island, is perhaps too exaggerated. The lands 
once cleared unless systematically planted with forest 
trees will not produce for a very long time a single 
valuable tree. The seeds that are burnt and destroyed 
are never replaced, and the rapid growth of jungle 
plants serve effectually to keep down the seed of a 
forest tree that may have germinated. If chena 
cultivation is suppressed for the sake of getting the 
people to take more to paddy cultivation it would 
be a good policy. I very much doubt these scrubby 
jungle plants becoming forest trees. It is believed that 
the native takes to chena cultivation as it is easier than 
that of cultivating paddy. It is not from choice but 
from sheer necessity that the native takes to it. 
The large areas of chena land that are wholly in- 
applicable for any other kind of cultivation, instead 
of lying unutilized may be used for the cultivation of 
grains, legumes, gram, collu and Indian corn. A 
ready market will be found in our larger towns for 
these products for the feeding of horses and cattle. 
It is only in districts where paddy land is not 
available or where it is dependent on season rains 
that chena cultivation is resorted to. Though dry 
grain is unwholesome it must be granted that it has 
proved the means of saving the people during the 
times of drought and famine. Again and again we 
have heard it stated that the unwholesomeness of 
dry grain is due to the preparation of it. 

Yours, &c., 
ALFRED DRIEBERG. 
School of Agriculture, Colombo. 


——$<—_—__———— 

GENERAL ITEMS. 
Mr. Robert Stevenson of East Lothian, deduces 
from numerous experiments that every 100 lb. 


liveweight gives butcher’s meat 57°7 per cent; tallow 8 
per cent; hide 5°5 per cent; and offal 28°8 per cent. 

A course of lectures on Forestry has been established 
in the Edinburgh University, and will open with the 
Winter Session this year. The lecturer will be Dr. 
William Somerville, whose agricultural career in Edin- 
burgh, London and Germany was a phenomenal success. 

It was stated at a meeting of the Abroath Analytical 
Society that the keeping indoors of cows during the day 
in hot weather and letting them out to graze at night, 
appreciably increased the amount of butter in milk 
yielded. This isa valuable hint to owners of cattle in 
hot climates, if only the neccessary protection against 
cattle-raising was provided us. 

A new edition of Prof. Wallace’s book on “ The Live- 
stock of the Farm” is just out, The work has been 
enlarged aud illustrated. The first edition was brought 
outin great haste, and wanted revising badly. The 
new edition, says the Worth British Agriculturisl, ‘is 
as different from the first as the finished linen is 
from the unscutched flax. It is thoroughly revised, 
the information being brought well up to date, and it 
is embellished by over a hunired illustrations.” 

Mr.C. G. Johnson of Croft, Yorkshire, a well- 
known advocate of Ensilage, has published a report 
of his mode of farming, especially in reference to 
his use of Ensilage for feeding purposes. Mr Johnson, 
in the rearing of his calves, gave each cow two calves 
to rear for a few months after calving, then only 
one, and fed the cows only on Ensilage, so as to test 
ita merits for milk-production and calf-rearing. The 
animals were healthy and in good condition. His 
young stock were fed on Ensilage alone without 
cake or corn, and they appear to be getting on 
exceedingly well. The farm horses are fed on silage 
alone, with good results. 
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TANNIN IN TEA. 


s-=i|H have heard that disappoint- 
ment has been expressed in 
regard to the analyses of 
Ceylon tea at Melbourne in 
1880, (see page 211) because, 
of discriminating 
“total extract’? was 


instead 
tannin, 
given. The course pursued was in full appreciation of 
the standard by which buyers value teas, The main 
object with brokersand purchasers has hitherto been, 
not to meet our wishes, by favouring the use of 
Ceylon tea on its own merits, but the obtaining of 
teas strong enough to bear a large admixture of 
China. What the Melbourne analyses did was to 
show that for purity and strength the Ceylon teas 
stood exceptionally high, while the flavour was 
delicate. The ‘total extract’? obtained by Mr. 
Dunn was, of course, mainly tannin, and we know 
by very trying experience, that no delicacy of 
flavour, however highly it may be appreciated by 
consumers, will induce brokers and dealers to give pro- 
portionate prices for tea. Tea with asmall proportion 
of tannin is a weak tea, and, as a writer in the Home 
and Colonial Mail very sensibly points out, the great 
superiority of Indian and Ceylon teas over those of 
China consists in the larger amount of tannin in the 
former, That being so, when Indian or Ceylon teas 
are used alone, the great mistake has often been to 
put too large a quantity in the pot for infusion, 


and—worse still—to continue the infusion for 
too long a period, so that too large a proportion 
of the tannin is extracted. Of most Indian and 
Ceylon teas one teaspoonful is equal to two of 
the vast majority of China kinds. If the teapot 
+s well heated beforehand, if perfectly boiling wate 
is used, and if a “cosy” is put over the teapot, 
five minutes or at the utmost seven ought to be the 
maximum period for infusion. If the tea is required to 
be kept for a longer period before being drunk, it 
ought to be poured into a second teapot, which 


hag also been well heated and over which the 


cosy may be placed until the liquid is poured 
into “ the cups ” [not cup] ‘‘ which cheer but not 
No practice has brought Indian and 
Ceylon teas more into discredit than that of allowing 
the infusion to soak for a quarter or even half- 
an-hour. In that time a strong but delicate tea 
The time seems 
approaching when there will be little or no China tea 
available for dealers to blend with Indianand Ceylon. 
When that period arrives, teas which on analysis 
give a small proportion of tannin may be paid for 
in the London and other markets in proportion to 
their delicacy, but as yet the teas which realize 
the highest prices are, as arule, those which contain 
a high proportion of tannin, and so are good for 
mixing purposes. 


inebriate.”’ 


becomes harsh and nauseous, 


h 
FRAUDULENT TEA MARKING, 


The details of the case in London, lately published 
atthe instance of the Planters’ Association afford 
ample testimony as to the gravity of the revela- 
tions made during the examination in bank- 
ruptey proceedings of Mr. Whitewright of Messrs. 
Whitewright, Brown & Co. Of course the existence 
of much fraudulent procedure with regard to the 
sale of tea had long been suspected and in some 
degree kncwn; but wedoubt very much if either 
that suspicion or that knowledge extended to any- 
thing like the facts divulged during the examina- 


tion of the bankrupt referred to. It is very certain 
that to no class more than to the tea planters of 
Ceylon are these facts so pregnant with warning. 
Before entering further into the discussion of this 
matter, we may say that what has surprised us 
even more than the knowledge of the practices 
now ascertained, has been the light manner in which 
these appear to haye been regarded by the Regis- 
trar of the Bankruptcy Court. It has always been 
presumed that one of the main objects of investi- 
gation intrusted to that official was to take 
cognizance of, and severely punish, any acts of a 
fraudulent character which might be ascertained by 
him. One of his functions consists in an endeavor 
to safeguard commercial transactions by the up- 
holding of a high standard of commercial morality. 
Now we apprehend that no one can contend that the 
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practices to which Mr. Whitewright has so candidly 
confessed can rank within that standard. More 
grossly fraudulent proceedings can scarcely be con- 
ceived, and the fact that they appear to “have 
called forth no reprimand from the Registrar and 
have imposed no punishment by him upon the 
perpetrators of them, seems to demand the strictest 
attention by all those interested in the production 
of tea and its ultimate distribution, to safeguard 
their interests in the future. It is our belief that 
a strong memorial or protest against the action 
of the Registrar in this case should be addressed 
to the quarter by which such officials are con- 
trolled ; and it surpriges us to observe that the 
remarks made by our contemporary of the Grocer 
should not have included some such recom- 
mendation. Indeed, the editorial remarks of 
that paper go little beyond a mero recapitulation 
of the facts, and deal with thesein so light a 
strain, that the suspicion is almost forced upon 
the readers of them that this highly respectable 
paper, as the representative of the interests of the 
trade which forms its constituency, fears to call 
things by their proper name lest it should give 
offence to many members of the trade by which 
it is supported. 

But we who grow the tea, and who are largely 
dependent for our financial success on the honesty 
of those who undertake its distribution, can 
be under no such apprehension, and can have 
no hesitation in saying that, if the grocery trade 
generally ig content to abstain from active pro- 
test against such practices, it is practically con- 
doning a fraudand by so doing associating itself 
with responsibility for it. No terms can be too 
strong to apply to the acts of this bankrupt. We 
can conceive no transactions which should more justly 
have included Messrs, Whitewright, Brown & Co. 
within the class of fraudulent bankrupts. Had the 
members of this firm, in perhaps a despairing effort to 
keep their heads above water till the advent of better 
times, gone on trading after having the knowledge 
of their insolvency, they would have been so classed 
and would have incurred all the penalties of fraudulent 
bankruptcy. But, forsooth, because they have only 
been guilty of practices which cheat specially the 
unfortunate producer by damaging the reputation 
of his teas, they are to get off scot-free! It may 
be said that in this case it is the extremes which 
have suffered by the action of the middleman, 
The retail grocer has failed to get what he asked for, 
the producer has had his position affected by 
the affixure of his marks to teas of inferior or 
blended descriptions. At all events the Grocer only 
bestows its editorial pity on the first of these ; it 
has no word of sympathy for the second, for it 
simply remarks: ‘Here is a new pit-fall for the 
unsuspecting retailer!’? Weneed only quote here 
one statement made by the bankrupt in proof of our 
assertion that his acts were fraudulent in the 
highest imaginable degree. He is reported as 
having admitted that his firm had sold fifty chests 
of tea representing it to be of a certain mark and 
arrived by a particular ship, whereas in reality 
the tea was composed of teas of three different 
marks and ex different ships, although sold as 
one kind and not as a blend. This was part 
No. 1 of the system of fraud pursued. But that 
this should be successful, a further fraud, the for- 
gery of the marks, had to be carried out, and for 
this purpose we find this firm to have possessed 
itself of a variety of stencil plates to enable the 
forgery to be made. We search the editorial com- 
ments of the Grocer in vain forany thoroughgoing 
denunciation of these practices such as we might 
naturally have expected. But we find no indigna- 
tion expressed, only the statement that ‘ the 
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moral of the story must not be omitted. However 
ingenious (!) Mr. Whitewright may have been in 
his style of business, he has not apparently made 
a fortune, and it would seem that his style does 
not pay.’ We cannot but feel regret that our 
contemporary should have placed the ‘“ moral” 
of this case on so low a level as this. To us— 
as we are sure it will to most of our readers— 
the “ moral’ should be sought in a far wider and 
higher reach; for if it is a question simy of 
failure to pay, we fear much that there will still 
remain inducement for unscrupulous men to try 
their luck in similar courses in hope of more suc- 
cessful results! 


ree 
CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Mr. J. F. Wingate writes :— 

‘In connection with all that has been written about 
good done by the Tea Fund I send you under separate 
cover a Christ-church paper. You will see marked the 
different advertisements in which Oeylon teas are now 
mentioned, ‘Ceylon teas are the finest and purest in the 
world’ &c., &c. When I went down to New Zealand 
I looked over every paper and could find no mention 
of ‘ Ceylon’ amongst the teas—inquired at the shops : 
but none seemed to keep it, or would not acknowledge 
to keeping it. After the distribution of the Tea Fund 
samples I was constantly asked where it could be got 
pure, and as I could not tell them Isaid ‘ Bully your 
grocer. In due time you see the result in these 
advertisements: but whether al] offered for sale is the 
pure articlel cannot say. Itis for you and the Colombo 
merchants to look up the shipments! My friends in 
New Zealand are to send me up a few packets just 
as bought out of the shops, and after testing them, 
I may have some suggestions to lay before the Tea 
Fund about the Merchandize Marks Acts.” 

The above is very satisfactory; and this mail 
brings us a letter from Mr. Wm. Watson who 
says he is writing fully to the Planters’ Associa- 
tion about Ceylon tea for the Exhibition. Mr. 
Watson has evidently thrown himself heartily into 
the duty impozed onhim. He had been getting large 
quantities of Ceylon tea previously on private 
ascount, so that in acting publicly for the Planters’ 
Association, he is in a manner giving up his little 
monopoly. But he quite recognises the importance 
of making Ceylon tea known: the more widely the 
better. 

ee 

An AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION IN JAVA.— 
The report of the Committee of the Second Chamber 
upon the proposal of the Minister for the Colonies to 
extend the Government horticultural garden at 
Buitenzorg by the establishrient of an experimental 
station in connection with agriculture in Nether- 
lands India, has been issued. Several members 
were disappointed, as they preferred granting sub- 
sidies to private stations, and they considered it 
very doubtful whether all kinds of produce could 
be examined efficiently at the Government’s garden 
at Buitenzorg. Moreover, they expressed fears that 
this proposal, if adopted, would lead to a consider- 
able increase of the expenditure, and that the 
establishment of a technologic-institution would 
be the natural consequence. It was further pointed 
out that although this measure would tend to the 
benefit of private institutions, the managers of 
the estates connected with it had not been con- 
sulted. On the other hand, it was argued that a 
Government experimental station was to be pre- 
ferred to private ones, which might probably be 
limited in their sphere of action. Some other 
members who were prepared to approve the pro- 
posal advise the granting of subsidies to private 
institutions as well.—Amsterdam Oor., L. and C. 
Uxpress, Aug. 2nd. 


ee 
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COCONUT PLANTING. 


S1r,—I see someone writes: ‘‘I cannot conceive 
why more planters in the island don’t turn their 
attention to coconuts,’’ &c. &c. Itis very strange 
that more do not, seeing that coconuts have been 
cultivated so long and have never seriously dis- 
appointed anyone, I suppose it is the race for 
wealth: they are too slow. Yet a retrospect will 
show that thoss who have gone in for coconuts 
are more prosperous than any who have invested 
in other products. Besides, who ever heard of an 
abandoned coconut estate? If I began again, 
nothing but coconuts should have my attention. 

COIR MATTING. 


COTTON CULTIVATION: CRITICISM AND 
COUNTER-ORITICISM, 


Dear Sir,—I delayed replying to Mr. Borron’s 
letter seeing so many others taking up the subject of 
“ Cotton.’? Now that the storm is over, I only have a 
few remarks to make to Mr. Borron’s insinuations: — 

Mr, Borron, in his first letter about cotton, goes 
much out of his way and brings in some of his 
uncalled-for remarks : he wishes to make me say, 
“ Cotton will not pay in Ceylon;’ if he had read 
my letter carefully he would have seen that I referred 
to planters whom it would not pay better (in our 
present planting districts) to grow cotton in pre- 
ference to other products named by me, which 
paid them much better if proper cultivation is 
done. I herewith send copies of two letters received 
about cotton from friends: please publish same 
with this letter. Irequire no sympathy from Mr. 
Borron, I am not despondent, I desired to point out 
of the difficulty attending cotton cultivation in 
other countries and make known Dr. Duke’s and 
my own experience in cotton planting to enable 
my fellow planters to be able to judge whether 
it would pay them best to try cotton cultivation 
or confine themselves to spending their money 
on their present products which can be made to 
give good profit. Planters have not been inclined 
to follow Mr. Borron’s lead in planting new pro- 
ducts (te planters) such as;: chillies, bringal, annatto, 
arecanuts, or in purchasing and planting land at the 
extreme end of Matale Hast. Let him prove his own 
ability before throwing stones at others. Mr. Borron 
has called coffee defunct, I can show him good old 
coffee as also some new, looking well and giving 
good crop, 

I did not ask Mr, Borron for figures from his 
ledger: seeing how one-sided he argues, now I would 
not accept his figures if he gavethem. Mr. Blackett 
kas promised you his figures. So far from my wishing 
to ery down cotton, I hope Mr, Blackett and others 
will be able to prove that cotton will pay better to 
planters than our other products. Planted in some 
parts of Ceylon where rain or insects do not des- 
troy the pods it ought to pay well, natives 
especially.—Yours truly, J. HOLLOWAY. 


Woodthorpe, 28th June 1889, 
(True copy : extract.) 

My dear Holloway,—Sea Island cotton. You are 
right respecting the pods being destroyed by insects. 
I planted about 6,000 seeds as an experiment last 
October and have not got a lb. of cotton from them, 
all destroyed by thousands of red beetles and other pests. 

The cotton was planted on different parts of estate 
and in the best soil, As you know I have very good 
soil,—Yours truly, P. D, Youna. 

29 
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Remark by Mr. Holloway : Woodthorpe is about 3 
miles from Katugastota, 


Kandy, 5th July 1889. 
(True copy.) 

My dear Holloway,—I am sure you are quite right 
about cotton: it will, I fear, be a failure, and all I can 
hope is that men will not lose much by it. 

I have just returned from Middlemarch and all the 
pods on the Peruvian cotton are fuJl of poochies and 
the cotton worthless I should say.—Yours truly. 

VALENTINE DUKE, 


FIG OULTIVATION IN COLOMBO IN 
OF OLD; THE FIG IN BOMBAY. 


Bombay, 23rd July 1889. 


S1r,—As one who has spent the greater portion 
of his life in Colombo, and being one of your oldest 
readers, I think I can lay claim to a corner in your 
valuable journal. 

I have read ‘“‘ Arborator’s’’ letter in your issue of 
the 2nd instant, anent the fig tree seed, and being at 
one with him in the opinion he has expressed, 
namely that the tree can be propagated better from 
cuttings than raising plants from seed, I forward an 
extract from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana,” for the 
information of such of your numerous readers who 
take an interest in the subject. The volume that I 
have named is Iown an old one, but I remember read- 
ing the same opinion expressed in one of the latest 
works, but as I have not this bovk before me now, I 
cannot quote from it. The fig tree is very largely 
cultivated in Bombay and still more extensively in 
the Deccan, and the practice observed in propagating 
it is by cuttings and not seed, though the mode 
practised in the rearing of the tree is entirely different 
from that stated in the extract. I shall try on a 
future occasion to send you full details of the 
method here observed in the cultivation of this tree, 
Fig trees have existed in Ceylon prior to the time 
mentioned by ‘‘ Arborator.’’ When I first came to 
Ccolombo—and that was in 1839,—I remember having 
two fine trees of the finest variety in my own place 
in Baillie Street, Fort, and it used then to be the 
pride of many respectable Burgher families who 
could boast of a yard or compound at the back of 
their houses to have fig trees planted there. Ihe 
fig tree being indigenous to hot climates does not 
thrive so well in cold climates and in places where 
there is constant rain, as the fruit being exposed to 
moisture becomes mouldy and insected, K, H. 


DAYS 


PLUMBAGO AND MICA. 
31st July 1889. 

Sir,—I am afraid that the idea you say is com- 
mon among the natives that plumbago or graphite 
is metamorphosed mica must be put down to that 
mode of argument which leads natives to attribute 
the origin of some things (and even of some insects 
and animals, as pointed out by a writer in the 
‘“‘Magazine of the School of Agriculture”) to others 
with which they are almost invariably found asso- 
ciated. It so happens that graphite is found princi- 
pally in the metamorphic system, which comprises 
the gneiss, mica-schist, and clay-slate groups. 

First, what is mica ? It is a silicate of alumina, 
with silicates of potash, magnesia and other bases. 
The two principal varieties of it are muscovite and 
biotite. The firstis a potash mica and occurs as an 
essential constituent of granite. It is of a pearly 
lustre, generally white, but also found of a yellow, 
brown or even green colour. Biotite is a magne- 
sia mica generally black or dark brown in colour, 
though sometimes found of a dark green shade, 
It is not so common in granite as muscovite, 
and ig essentially a constituent of igneous rocks, 
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Next, what is graphite or plumbago ? It is almost 
pure carbon; and, though some varieties are very 
pure, it is- generally found mixed with from one 
to five per cent of iron, silica and alumina. 
Though generally given as not inflammable, when 
strongly heated in air oroxygen it burns, form- 
ing carbonic acid gas. Now both in the case of 
mica-schist and graphite, the inducing cause of 
metamorphism is the heat derived from intrusions 
of igaeous rock. Varieties of mica schist some- 
times coocur almost wholly composed of mica, and 
not unfrequently a hydrous mica is found 
with a greasy feel. Now this greasy feel is a 
characteristic of plumbago, (as also of talc) 
and the occurrence of a mass of mica of a 
dark color and a greasy feel would be very apt to lead 
onetolook upon it as a transition form of mica 
passing into graphite. It is more than likely that 
the silica and alumina in the graphite were derived 
from the mica schist (very probably through the 
medium of the highly heated water or steam), but 
that is all they havein common. In the manufac- 
ture of grey cast-iron, graphite crystals are formed 
by the combination of the charcoal and iron. This 
much, however, is certain,—that mica is essentially 
composed of silicates of alumina, potash, and 
magnesia, and graphite or plumbago of carbon, and 
nearly purecarbon. It would hardly appear prob- 
able therefore that plumbago was a metamorphosed 
form of mica.—Yours &e., C. D. 

[Of course not: like coal it is of vegetable origin. 
That taken for granted, the interesting questions 
remain :—Is it stillin course of formation amongst 
our primitive rocks ? and if so whence does it derive 
its carbon ?—Eb.| 


RICE CULTIVATION: MR. ATHERTON 
STICKS TO HIS TEXT. 


Batticaloa, 1st August 1889. 


Dear Srr,—I thank Mr. Hlliott for his laboured 
ctiticism on my communications to your paper 
regarding paddy cultivation: he simply corroborates 
all I have stated, and does not controvert them 
in the least. 

I can hold a plough with his best instructors, 
and give him lessons on paddy cultivation, which 
has been my study since the time Mr, Elliott was in 
his nursery; but I confess that although I have culti- 
vated some of my fields I could never make them 
pay 76 per cent! Mr. Elliott talks of his three 
months’ experience compared with my fourteen 
years’ residence in the province : let the public judge 
between us. If we got some of the ‘hard bargains,”’ 
why did he tax them so heavily that they cannot 
be cultivated without serious loss ? 

He admits that his assessment as Grain Oommis- 
sioner ‘* on paper”’ revised the commutation from 
R60,000 to R90,000, an increase of R30,000 which 
I hold is 50 per cent. The fact of his estimate 
not being realized is owing to the large extent of 
land being since laid waste by excessive commuta- 
tion, and the inability of the farmer to meet the 
Government dues, which by the by is usually paid 
by ‘‘ paper currency ”! 

You can imagine the hardship on those who 
have oultivated their fields against all odds to 
procure feod for themselves and their family, to 
keep starvation from their door. God help them 
if the Government will not. 

Nothing that has yet been said disproves my 
argument as to the evils of the excessive com- 
mutation, and its destructive influence on cultiva- 
tion.—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD N. ATHERTON, 


[And still, Mr. Atherton says nothing about 
“bad seasons” which have probably as much as 
anything to do with local grumbling.—Ep.] 


Cinnamon Apyances.—We fear that in res- 
ponse to the letter of ‘“‘B.” Mr. Jardine from his 
long experience will say that the ‘advance,’ 
system tothe peelers, is not to be got rid of very 
readily. Restrictions can no doubt be applied and 
perhaps by degrees these may be so arranged as to 
point to a good time when the workers might be 
induced to do without ‘‘advances.” Itis a case of 
Festina lente ! 

Tra Prospects AnD CuLtivaTion.—The Ceylon 
planters are prepared in the most active and en- 
lightened way to respond to the renewed demand which 
has set in for their teas in London. They are encour- 
aged by this reaction and the general assurance from 
experts, that theirs is the tea of the future, to do their 
very best, by careful cultivation and preparation 
to send on teas that will give satisfaction. 
There is further encouragement to our planters 
in the latest news from Ohina, conveyed by our 
special telegram, to the eftect, that the China 
exports are 214 millionlb. short. Afurther cause 
of encouragement is the increasing demand for fine 
Ceylon teas for Australia and New Zealand, and 
Persia, and for ordinary teas for the Bombay mar- 
ket, so increasing the importance of the Colombo 
tea selling market. Very important analyses of 
Ceylon (as compared with China and Japan) tea 
recently effected by Mr. Cochran show the supe- 
riority of our teas and give further encouragement 
to planters.—We are all very hopeful that tha 
people of the United States will yet prove good 
customers for our teas, and the Secretaries of the 
Ceylon American Company are busy with Mr. 
Pineo making all needful arrangements previous 
to the latter starting on his journey for the West 
to make known, far and wide, the virtues and 
the superiority every way of Ceylon teas. 

A Java TxA Synpicare.—The Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Soekaboemi Agricultural Association 
sends up in pamphlet form the report of proceed- 
ings of a meeting of this Association held on 14th 
April last, when, amongst other subjects discussed, 
that of tea came up. We are told that the President 
(Mr. G. Mundt) in a lengthy speech called the 
attention of the meeting to the disquieting fall 
in tea prices, which the latest news of the sales 
held in London evidenced. He was of opinion that 
most of the estates in Java had themselves to 
blame for the low prices that their produce obtains, 
through aiming more at quantity than at quality. 
But the quantities of inferior Java tea that were 
sent to Hurope spoilt the market for the better 
producing estates, which thereby saw their existence - 
threatened. It also appeared to him, judging by 
reports received not only from the Netherlands but 
from England and Germany, that the buyers were 
doing all in their power to lower the wholesale 
prices to the injury of planters, but that nothing 
was done to increase the consumption of the article 
by a corresponding lowering of the retail prices, 
and this had caused the question to arise in his 
mind, whether the time had not come to interfere 
and take the sale of the product into their own 
hands by means of a syndicate to be formed, on 
the pattern of those syndicates the object of which 
was to push British India and Ceylon teas and seek 
new markets therefor. This speech of the 
President gave rise to a lengthy exchange of views, 
in which Messrs. Hofstede, Netscher, Hall, Brevet 
and Maier took part, and it was resolved to con- 
sider more fully the form of the proposed Syndicate 
at the meeting of the 14th July (since postponed 
to 14th August). 
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Exurctric Traction.—One of the most recent 
stock-broking circulars (says the H. 7. Journal), in 
recommending investment in tramway shares as 
likely to rise, says: ‘‘ Lastly, but not least, 
mechanical traction by electricity is now within the 
region of practical politics, and its effect upon net 
earnings may be such as will double the dividend 
paying capacity of all tramway properties.” M. de 
Lindheim, of Vienna, who has been going very fully 
into the tramway and railway statistics of Hurope, 
has come to the conclusion that electric traction is 
the best system. Taking 1 as representing the cost 
of electric traction, he represents horse traction as 
costing 1:47, 

Topacco IN DEt1.—A correspondent of the Deli Cou- 
rant, wri ing from Holland, sends word of a speculative 
stir made in the latter country by the rise in the 
price of tobacco, resulting in new companies coming 
forwards. Two prospectusses saw the light 1n one week 
to attract the attention of capitalists. One of them 
deals with a concession in Assahan requiring £125,000 
to work, and another in Langkat, promoted by Mr. 
Douglas, who has it in the market for one million of 
guilders. The fact that the Deli-Assahan Company has 
raised a yearly crop of eleven piculs of tobacco of ex- 
cellent quality per field speaks volumes. Assahan, as 
a@ tobacco country, has in consequence a decided ad- 
vantage over Lower Langkat, which cannot boast of 
such wonders. Dutch capitalists favour Assahan, but 
London ones feel more disposed to try Langkat. Monied 
business men in that city look to Sumatra as a promis- 
ing field for investment, from the proven extent of 
its tobacco growing capabilities. 


A CoRNER IN QuININE.—The approach of the dead 
season has been promptly utilised by a convenient 
correspondent of the Financial News for an attempt to 
“set up” a correspondence on the position of quinine. 
The correspondent, who calls himself ‘‘Oommon Sense,” 
in his anxiety to put the readers of the Financial 
Wews in the way of a good thing, trots out all the 
familiar “bull” arguments about the abnormal cheap- 
ness of quinine and the chance for a “moderate ca- 
pitalist,’ with, say, £100,000 to invest in the article, 
to obtain from 3800 to 400 per cent on his money in 
a very short time. It is remarkable that, within the 
last two years, we think, two similar attempts have 
been made in the journal in question to put some life 
into quinine; but on both occasions these have fallen 
quite flat. If Mr. Henry Marks, editor of the Financial 
News, proprietor of the Hvening News and Post, London 
County Oouncillor, and Conservative candidate for 
Bethnal Green, can spare some time from his multi- 
farious engagements, he might try a quinine speculation 
himself.—Chemist and Drugyist, July 13th. 


Corrrz iN Uvya.—It is very satisfactory to 
learn on all sides of a wonderful improvement of 
late in the appearance and prospects of coffee in the 
Uva district. Estates both in Haputale and Badulla 
which some time ago appeared to be permanently 
afflicted with bug, and consequently with their coffee 
going quite to the bad, are pronounced to be 
comparatively clear, with good crops or prospects 
such as have not been -seen for a long time back, 
We have the assurance of Mr. James Blackett 
who inspects periodically the fine group of Hapu- 
tale estates held by the late Mr. R. B. Downall, 
now the property of Messrs. Antony Gibbs & Sons, 
that coffee has wonderfully improved, and as the 
best practical proof of the change, arrangements 
to plant tea in supersession on some coffee fields, 
have been suspended. Uva planters generally seem 
to think that the worst of black bug, as of leaf 
disease, is past, and there 1s a good chance of 
their being able to conserve an appreciahle area 
of good paying coffee--paying at the prices likely 
to prevail for a long time to come for the fragrant 
berry in the markets of the world. We trust this 
expectation may be realized, 


Asssm,—A Ocylon tea 
planter writes to us as follows:—‘‘ From all 
I can learn of Assam and its tea planters 
they want an Observer badly to stir them up 
a bit. tells me they have some coffee growing 
on the ‘garden’ he has charge of. It bears splen- 
didly and shows no sign of leaf disease, and yet they 
never thought of extending it! With coffee growing 
and thriving on their rich soil they would make a 
fortune twice as fast asin tea, and why they do 
not give ita trial seeing coffee is so high and tea 
go low a price is one of, the’ to me, unsolved mysteries. 
If we could replace tea with coffee in Assam it would 
be a splendid thing for the planter, and not a bad 
thing for us!’ This is quite new to us about coffee 
flourishing. The only coffee we ever heard of in 
Assam was that planted by Mr. Anderson, who, failing 
to persuade his brother (Mr, T. C, Anderson) and 
friends in Ceylon to go in for tea some 15 (?) years ago 
when they could have made their fortune, was 
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-over-persuaded by them to try coffee in Assam } 


The plants grew well for a time; but unfortunately 
leaf-disease appeared before the first blossoms and 
raged so fiercely that we understood the clearing 
was abandoned. Could it be a part of this field of 
coffee, however, to which our present correspondent’g 
informant refers ? 

Topacco IN OryLon.— The result of sale of Ceylon 
Tobacco ex “Telamon” is not satisfactory, but we 
can only suppose,‘in the absence of any information 
to the contrary that the leaf sent home was of 
native growth and-manufacture. Several experiments 
have been made with the ordinary Jaffnma-cured to- 
bacco, but in every case only loss has resulted. In 
one instance, we have been told,a small parcel pur- 
chased locally and shipped to Bremen was purchased 
for 5 pfennigs a lb.—a [little less than 1d.—but the 
purchaser a few days after taking delivery came to 
the conclusion that the best thing he could do was 
to throw it away, and accordingly did so. Whether 
the tobacco sold by Messrs. Grant, Chalmers & Oo 
was similar stuff we cannot say, but should think it 
very probable. Experts say thatthe ordinary tobacco 
cultivated by the villagers is too coarse, not only in 
texture but in the rib for use as covering for cigars, 
and that its value as ordinary tobacco ranges from 2d. 
to 4d. a lb. in Europe. Planters on this side must 
distinctly, understand that the high prices paid occa- 
sionally for tobacco is only realized by leaf suitable 
for use as cigar wrappers, and that ordinary tobacco will 
fetch locally 7d. a lb. In the catalogue sent to us 
no less than 12 varieties of tobacco are offered for 
sale as follows:—353 bales Japan tobacco, 20 bales 
China tobacco, 29 bales Ceylon tobacco, 3_ bales 
Sumatra tobacco, 8 bales Java tobacco, 3 bales Borneo 
tobacco, 9 bales Turkey tobacco, 2 bales Dubek 
tobacco, 17 bales Carmen tobacco, 1 bale Mexican 
tobacco; 6 hhds. Kentucky tobacco; 2 hhds. Virginia. 
Prices range from 24d paid for the Ceylon leaf to 
2s 8d paid for the Sumatra leaf. The following isa 
copy of the catalogue showing prices realized for 
Japan tobacco :— 

50 BaLes Japan TOBACCO. 


Ex “Carmarthenshire ”’ at Japan. 


Cwt. qr. lb. 
M. C. (in dia.) Cc. A.J. 2 Bales 2 2 Oeach 64d 
LO ees do 6d 
aor, do 6$d 
IEE Sg do 63d 
Compare this with the rates paid for the fine 
quality Sumatra leaf :— 
3 Bates Sumatra LEAF Tosacco. 
Owt. qr. lb. 
ABA 1 Bale oto el 1 15 28 6d 
Ab Mares nas co 25 8d 
BIR ees) 0 3 5 2s 


Similar prices appear to be realized for the Borneo 
tobacco, but how long these will be maintained in 
face of increasing supplies of such Jeaf we have not 
sufficient information before us to say.—Local “* Times,” 
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LOW PRICHS FOR PRODUCE. 


Four or five sales by auction, “ without reserve,” 
have recently been made in Mincing Lane which 
afford an illustration of the manner in which, during 
the last decade, the value of many important raw pro- 
ducts has declined. A fortnight ago we announced the 
sale of 1,605 bales Ouprea bark at the cinchona auctions 
fer a sum which was insufficient even to cover the usual 
warehouse rent from the time of the importation of the 
goods until their sale. On Tuesday a second and still 
larger parcel of the same kind of bark was offered under 
similar conditions. Both lots are understood to have 
been held by the same owners (a banking corpora- 
tion), to whom they were pawned several years ago, 
and who in the near future will probably beable to de- 
rive, among all the disappointments of the transaction, 
some slight consolation trom the fact that further de- 
lay would only have made matters worse. The quan- 
tity soldon July 2nd amounted to 182,000 lb., which 
realised an aggregate of about 1,900/., while at Tues- 
day’s auctions 237,000 lb. were disposed of, the total 
realising about 2,250/. With some slight exception all 
this bark was imported during the year 1882, when the 
imports of Ouprea reached by far the highest figure 
ever known. In that year asyndicate of speculators, 
supposed to be in the possession of exclusive informa- 
tion respecting the future supply of this bark from 
Oentral America, were trying to “corner” the quinine 
manufacturers, and, the market being generally un- 
settled, nearly all the arrivals of Ouprea went in stock. 
In January, 1882, the best brands of the bark still real- 
ised from 2s 9d to 3s 3d per lb., but towards the end of 
the year the price had fallen to about 2s per ]b. If in 
1882 the owners of the parcels whieh have been sold 
this month, after seven years’ warehousing, had decided 
upon the opposite policy to that which they actually 
did adopt, and met the buyers at the auctions half way, 
they would almost certainly have been able to dispose 
of the entire 420,000 lb at an average price of 2s to 2s 
8d per lb and have thus realised at least 45,0007 for 
what they let go for 4,150/ in July, 1889, Itis to be 
hoped, for the sake of the owners, that they have suc- 
ceeded in making some arrangement with the dock 
company regarding the payment of rent-charges on the 
bark, for if they should have to pay the full regulation 
rent, that item alone will more than swallow up the 
whole of the proceeds of the sale. From the prices 
now realised we may assume that the average equiva- 
lent of quinine sulphate in the Cuprea in question is at 
least 2 per cent. a rather low estimate, though this 
variety of bark, on account of the cupreine which it 
contains, is more difficult to treat than cinchona. Tak- 
ing it at that percentage, however, the aggregate equals 
about 135,000 oz. quinine, which are now worth, at 
the most, as many shillings, nearly the whole of the 
supply having been bought by Continental manufac- 
turers. In 1882 German buik quinine was quoted at 
8s. to 9s. per 0z., and we thussee that, whereas quinine- 
makers can now buy certain classes of bark eleven 
times as cheaply asin 1882, the product which they 
obtain from the material has been reduced to one 


eighth of its price then, a circumstance which assists ~ 


in explaining why even at the present low quotations 
they donot cease to manufacture. It would be in- 
teresting to know exectly how much of this old Cuprea 
bark there is still in stock in London. The total 
quantity of South American bark in the warehouses at 
the beginning of this month is returned at 36,147 
packages, of which 483 are cases. Of the residue, 
probably not less than 26,000 bales are Cuprea bark, 
imported for the greater part between 1880 and 1883 
and held, we should think, in a very few hands. 
It would not be a matter of surprise, therefore, if 
these few holders should haye decided to liquidate 
the Whole of this supply in batches such as those 
offered at the last two salesif they sbould be able to do 
sowithoutat the same time still further disarranging 
the market, or bringing about an accumulation of other 
American and of Eastern barks. Our stock at the end of 
the year may be worked down to a moderate figure, 
ahd there is then a chance that the position of quinine 
may become rather better, s heavy stock of 
bark being alwaysapowerful, though illogical, argu 


ment in support of the “bear” view of the quinine 
situation. We say illogical, because, whether in the 
shape of alkaloid in the bark or of sulphate in the 
tin, the over-supply of quinine itself remains in ex- 
istence, the only difference being that the bark supply 
is publicly recorded every month to all the 
world, whereas the available quantity of quinine is kept 
more or less secret, and is therefore liable to be disre- 
garded as a factor. 

Not unlike thesale of the old Ouprea bark is the 
disposal], also by auction and “without reserve,” of 
large quantities of cassia lignea, still more Rip-van- 
Winkleized than the American drug: although in this 
instance the sacrifice to the holders is not by any means 
so heavy. On July 3rda parcel of 1,000 boxes, and on 
July 17th one of 2,190 boxes, both imported from 
Hongkong in 1878 and 188C, were knocked down to 
the highest bidder at from 20s 6d to 21s 6d _ per 
cwt., the average pritc being about 20s 9d per 
cwt., and the aggregate amount realised for the 
whole lot near 4,000/. At the time of its importa- 
tion this cassia lignea would probably have re- 
alised 478 per cwt., or over 9,0007, and if the full 
usual charge for warehousing should be made for these 
two parcels that bill—the tariff for cassia lignea being 
10d per ton per week—will figure up to something like 
4,500. But here also the bolders may have made terms 
with the warehouse companies, and decided to make a 
clean sweep of their stock of such unprofitable drugs. 
It would be well if owners of other similarly situated 
goods would adopta like course. To accumulate stock 
and hold it @ ovtrance may have been successful policy 
in the ante-Suez Oanal days, and even much later, 
when London was still the one central market for drugs 
and most kinds of colonial produce, but it is absolute 
folly now that nearly every manufacturing country of 
any importance has established direct communication 
with the Orient and the West. As foreign nations 
grow commercially so they will have their share of the 
world’s trade, and all we have to do is to adapt ourselves 
to the altered circumstances in the best possible spirit. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 
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A HOT WEATHER TRIP IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA: 


CincHONA CULTIVATION. 


Under the first heading a writer in the Pioneer gives 
a notice of extensive cinchona cultivation on the 
Pulney Hills, no doubtembracing the estates Baron 
von Rosenberg referred to. We quote a portion :— 

As we mount the air gradually gets cooler, and 
about dusk we pass the ridge and reach a cluster of 
grass huts. This is a frontier station of Travancore 
for now we have left British territory behind. Here 
we stop for the night, finding quarters in a grass hut 
on @ not uncomfortable bed of dried straw. We 
have still ten miles before we can reach our desti- 
nation, Devikulam, and an ascent of about 1,500 feet; 
so we start early in the morning. Before us is a long 
velley shut in on both sides by hills, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea. Those on the right are very high, 
from 7,000 to 8,000 feet and from splendid bold clifis. 
The whole valley looks beautifully green, with here 
and there a sbola, and at the bottom a small river. 
At first we descend for about 1,000 feet and then 
we have again a steep rise, up narrow zig-zags and 
through thick forest, until at last we go through a 
pass in the high hills on the right and before us 
is the station of Devikulam. The view here is as 
pretty a one as can be imagined. It is of a small 
circular valley, in the middle a low grassy hill, and 
all round high hills clothed with thick forest half-way 
up to the tops. A remarkable feature of ibe view 
is the park-like appearance of the grass. The bound- 
ary of the forest is everywhere sharply defined, and 
it looks as if the trees had been regularly planted 
out so as to produce this appearance. At the foot of 
the grassy hill, on which some cattle are feeding, is 
a small lake, and on its bank a bungalow. ‘This is 
Deyikulam, and was the pioneer settlement of the hills 
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Ten years ago these hills were almost unknown. 
They were now and then visited by sportsmen, for 
the sholas were full of elephant, bison and sambur, 
and on the tops of the hill there were and still 
are large herds of ibex, The only inhabitants were 
a few hillmen, @ strange aboriginal race by no means 
like the Podas of the Nilgherries, who live almost 
extirely by hunting, felling every year some forty or 
fifty acres of forest, planting there a crop of ragei 
and then next year moving on to another shola. The 
ordinary shepherds from the plains never come to 
these hills, for they hold them in superstitious dread, 
believing them to be haunted by devils. About 
twelve years ago some sportsmen who had visited 
this beautiful solitude resolved to try and turn it into 
a planting settlement. They obtained a grant from 
the Travancore Government of about 100 square miles, 
containing some 35,000 acres of virgin forest, and 
then set to work to form acompany. Some ten years 
ago thecompany commenced operations, and began 
by planting out cinchona, coffee and tea. ‘The various 
valleys in the concession contained land suited for 
each of these crops, the elevations being from 3,500 
to 6,(00 feet. The actual summits of the hills are 
much higher, and Analmoody, the biggest of all, is 
the highest point in South India, being some 80 feet 
above Dodabett on the Nilgherries. A beginning hay- 
ing been made some others soon joined: and now 
there are about 16 estates containing about 2,5(0 acres, 
chiefly of cinchona, there being only about 300 acres 
of tea and the same of coffee. Some of the cinchona 
clearings are now nine years of age and are in full 
bearing: the youngest are from four to five. There 
are about a dozen planters scattered over this large 
area, cach of them reigning supreme over some lovely 
valley, one of the charms being that every valley 
has a distinct beauty of its own. 

The bungalow at Devikulam is a perfect museum 
of trophies. The walls of the verandah are covered 
as thick as possible with ibex horns, a mighty bison’s 
head frowns over the mantel-piece, a bear’s skin forms 
a screen some six feet high, an elephant’s foot is 
used as a waste paper basket under the writing table, 
and the walls are a perfect forest of sambur, antelope 
and ibex heads. Only yesterday we were perspiring 
in the plains; but here a wood fire burns brightly in 
the fire-place, and when after a hearty lunch we 
draw our arm-chairs up to the fire, light our pipes 
and toast our toes, we feel that it was worth under- 
taking the long journey to enjoy this comfort at the 
end. * % * 

On other days we visited the plantation, and watched 
the barking of the trees, &. The growth of the cin- 
chona trees is everywhere exceedingly fine. They are 
almost entirely C. condaminea and hybrids. The latter 
are remarkable for their vigorous growth, and the 
former are also fine specimens, and show great uni- 
formity all through. Cinchona at present is at a 
discount ; the unit is down to one penny and a half- 
penny, whereas a few years ago it was a_ shill- 
ing and more. With the unit so low as this 
the bark must contain a very high average of 
quinine to pay the planter. Being in a _ place 
where such documents are available I took the trcuble 
of examining the sale-lists of cinchona, which are 
periodically sent out by the London brokers, J was 
at once struck by the great difference between the 
prices fetched by Ceylon bark and the bark which is 
grown on these hills. In Ceylon the prices range 
from one penny half-penny per pound to fourpence or 
fourpence half-penny. A few estates range as high as 
sixpence or sevenpence, but the average of the whole 
is only alcut twopence halfpenny. Now it costs 
quite two pence a pound to cut the bark, pay for 
freight and put it into the Loudon market: so that 
planters selling at these prices are selling at a loss. 
The cinchona grown on the Devikulam hills, however, 
averages as high as sixpence a pound, the original bark 
fetching fourpence halt-penny and the renewed seven 
pence, eightpence aud even ninepence per pound. On 
some of the best estates they get as much as five 
thousand pounds of bark per acre, and with this 
yield and an average of sixpence there is even 
thought. the unit is so low, a good margin 
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of profit, The result seems inevitable. Oeylon 
ark now swamps the London market, but it is 


impossible that the planters can go on 
a loss. Many of these estates will 
only those being retained where, ata high ele- 
vation, high class trees can be grown. If this is 
so there should be a good future in store for the 
Devikulam hills. The company—it is styled the 
North Travancore Agricultural and Land Planting 
Society, with head-quarters at Madras—have _ still 
some 30,000 acres of splendid forest land untouched 
at elevations ranging from 3,600 to 6,500 feet, which 
at the present moment can be purchased at less 
than half the price that similar land can be bought 
for in Ceylon. The great drawback of the Devikulam 
hills is the want of communications. The bridle path 
by which I rode upis very steep, and even with 
considerable outlay could never be turned into a cart- 
road. The result is that in spite of their rich soil 
and splendid climate the hills are shut off fromthe out- 
side world, visitors are few and the land finds no pur- 
cbasers. Whilst I was there I attended one of the plan- 
ters’ meetings, at which this question of road wag discus- 
sed. What they wanted was a road from the low country 
on the Travancore side so as to put them in communi- 
cation with the port of Cochin. This road would run 
through and open out an immense tract of virgin 
forest suitable for tea, coffee and cinchona. Being an 
idle man, with stilla few weeks of my holiday to 
spare, I offered to go on an embassy to the Travancore 
authorities, in order if possible to induce the Govern- 
ment to sanction the road required. This offer was 
gladly accepted and I was supplied with any amount 
of statistics and figures wherewith to back up my 
argument. For me the journey itself, involving a 
distance of nearly six hundred miles by road, and back 
by water, offered considerable attractions. Ihad long 
wisbed to see Travancore, the. land of charity as it is 
called in Southern India, and which is spoken of as 
a “model State.” I accordingly started on my expedi- 
tion with a light heart. ; 
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WHY ARE GEMMING AND MINING 
LICENSES IN SABARAGAMUWA REFUSED ? 


MINERALOGY V. AGRICULTURE. 
(From our Minina CorRmSPONDENT. | 


With reference to your remark that the ques- 
tion should be asked in Council as to whether an 
offer was made for the right to gem on (‘rown 
lands in Sabaragamuwa, I am in a position to 
tell you candidly that Mr. Maurice Unger, who 
brought credentials, letters of credit &c. to Ratna- 
pura about 12 months ago; also a letter (I am 
informed) to the Government Agent from the 
Governor, came for the purpose of making in- 
quiry about gemming lands, but whether he made 
any definite offer or not Iam unable to obtain 
authentic information. It is however said that he 
came from the house of Baring Brothers or the 
Rothschilds, and offered, as I have already mentioned, 
one million sterling for the right to gem on Crown 
lands ;* but whether the offer was rejected, or dis- 
couraging obstacles thrown in the way, I cannot say. 

Gemming is discouraged and almost prohibited 
in this Province for many reasons, the first and 
most important being the inability to look after 
the gemmers who obtain licenses. When two 
or three men secure a license 20 or 30 proceed 
to the came neighbourhood and commence opera- 
tions. Who is to check them? No one except 
the village peace officer, who usually gets his 


* If such an offer was made, it must surely have 
been for very extensive as well as exclusive rights; 
and only very objectionable conditions indeed could 
have led the Oeylon Government to reject so tempt- 
ing au offer.—Ep. 
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share, which pays him much better than making 
arrests, and tramping some 20 or 30 miles to 
the Courts, beside having to provide food for 
the prisoners, and sundry other expenses, none 
of which are recouped by Government. Occasion- 
ally, however, we hear of wholesale arrests being 
made in some forests, such as took place at Pat- 
galkands, near Ratnapura, some time ago, when 
about 200 men, villagers and lowcountry Sin- 
halese, were arrested, by having the jungle (about 
500 acres) surrounded with a party of men headed 
by the Ratemahatmaya and some other Government 
officials ; fines were imposed, licenses refused, and 
a watchman put on this jungle, but has it stopped 
illicit gemming? Anyone who chooses to pay a 
surprise visit will find paths or tracts all through 
the same land and heaps of illam which has been 
gathered from under borders of rocks, roots of 
trees and the sides of streams, abandoned on the 
sound of voices or footsteps; and by chance you 
may see the figures of some men flying helter- 
skelter through the jungle leaving washing baskets, 
and pointed sticks, for digging out the gravel, be- 
hind. So our spirits of adventure are driven from 
place to place. Whenever any enemy of the peace 
officer thinks his earnings are too much, petitions go 
to the Government Agent about his blindness to his 
duty. Some arrests are made and the offenders 
taken to Court, and fined a few rupees, which they 
(the accused) or perhaps the headman indirectly pays ; 
so they go cheerfully off for fresh fields and pastures 
new and perhaps back to their old diggings. 

In some Government lands in Sabaragamuwa the 
illam is so near the surface, and in fact in many 
instances the very top dressing of the soil itself, 
that it ishardly to be expected that the gambling 
and apathetic native spirit can resist the temptation 
to turn it over and wash it out, damaging or ignoring 
the rights of Government, who are not in aposition 
to check or stop it. Consequently all or nearly all 
licenses to gem on Crown land and large rivers are 
refused. 

Aman named Peris and some others leased a 
-piece of about 2 acres of the land referred to above 
for one year for R600, out of which it is said 
they netted 30,000, but no renewal of licenses 
is to be given for the same place {this !year, for 
similar reasons given to those described above. The 
fact is the natives cannot be honest, and the Go- 
vernment have not provided the means of and don’t 
care to be bothered looking after them, s0 a fair 
source of revenue is neglected. 

There are many smaller rivers than the Kalu- 
ganga in Sabaragamuwa where gemming has been 
very successfully carried on for years past by 
natives, such as the Weganga, flowing past Madampe, 
draining a large extent of country towards the 
north-east of the Rakwana range flowing into the 
Kaluganga at Ratnapura, Tam not sure ifit does 
not rise in Handapanela jungle,and flow through 
Everton and Rangweltenne,j Messrs. Symons’ 
and Shand’s properties, which are well-known to 
be exceptionally rich in precious stones, 

There again is the Hangumaganga which rises in 
the rich Etoya forest, also Crown property, where 
illicit gemming went on when licenses were granted, 
till all permits had to be refused. The above 
river is also a pretty large one, and flows into the 
Kaluganga near Ratnapura. The Walaweganga 
which drains the Balangoda range and flows into 
the seaon the east coast has been discovered to 
have in its bed, in places, some of the richest 
illam ever unearthed, but no licenses are granted in 
either it or the Kaluganga (the other smaller 
rivers are at present being gemmed, and have been 
for centuries past), but I learn on good authority 
that every encouragement would be given to a com- 


pany to gem those large rivers, and the Government 
Agent would gladly foster and forward the endea- 
vours of any company that may be floated, which 
would greatly benefit the Province, and in fact, the 
whole Colony : when the good results of one com- 
pany is made known, others would doubtless follow. 
It is only a start that is wanted to prove 
the richnesszof our gem-yielding strata. I do not 
wish to despise our agricultural enterprise by 
pronouncing it a less paying industry than mining, 
but surely some of the retired estate proprietors 
at home might turn theiy a:tention to, and become 
the promoters of, the new enterprise which our 
colony affords, by getting up a gem and plumbago 
mining company, which I feel confident would 
pay the European as well as the native of Ceylon, 
if conducted on a proper basis® 

T hear that our well-known millionaire, Mr. C. H. 
De Soysa, is likely to purchase some rich gemming 
land adjoining his tea properties for gemming and 
planting purposes, and is prepared to give a high 
price for it. The land is Government forest, about 
six miles along the Colombo road from Ratnapura, 
and is called Halpandeniya, containing about six 
square miles which has been cut into small blocks, 


and will soon be put up for sale by auction. 
When the surveyors were at work on this 
land their coolies who cut the boundaries 


picked up lots of precious stones. No licenses 
are granted for gemming there either, but par- 
ties were to be met with camped all over the place, 
who cleared off, leaving their toolsand illam behind. 
I only mention this land as a fine chance fora 
company to commence operations on. By the bye, 
one of the adjoining estates’ kanganies used to 
spend a good dealof his time in Halpandeniya 
jungle, and it eked out that he had found some 
valuable gems, where he laboured daily for a 
couple of hours, so he was told to produce them, 
the Government Superintendent declaring that he 
had been gemming on estate land. No gems were 
forthcoming, but to make certain the Superin- 
tendent proceeded into the jungle, and to make a 
long story short found a ravine honeycombed 
by the old chap, who upon hearing that his bed 


_of treasures had been discovered, absconded, leay- 


ing a wife and family to bemoan his loss, without 
a share of the valuable stones he is eaid to have 
teken with him. Near Kuruwita some rich 
gemming land has also been surveyed, named Kara- 
parika, 250 acres cut into 9 lots for native gem- 
mers, who pay as as much as from R300 to R2,000 or 
R3,000 per acre, for good land at a Government 
auction. 

Ratnapura is the Sabaragamuwa gem market, 
the centre to which all the precious stones find 


_their way from the surrounding country, and it 


presents a pretty lively scene during the busy 
hours of the day, usually from 8 a.m. till almost 
dark. You can see men of all nationalities from 
Kalutara, Galle, Panadure, and Colombo making 
their purchases at the different gem dealer’s tables, 
and many an hour is wasted over the purchase 
of a few thousand rupees’ worth of gems, beating the 
owner down to the very lowest, before they close, 
which probably won’t come to pass after all, so off 
the tamby will march to the next establishment, 
for he is not in a hurry, thus wasting days over 
a small purchase, for they cannot close a bargain 
in a hurry, especially with gems. Any European 
could buy R10,000 worth of gems in a couple 
of days of inferior or medium quality, which would 
take the Ceylon Jew or Moorman a month to 
battle about. ‘The street in question is about a quar- 
ter of a mile long, with houses on each side, which ~ 
with two or three exceptions are occupied by dealers 
in precious stones, cutters and polishers, called 
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lapidaries, who also deal, buy from the villagers, 
cut and sell to dealers, as well as work for any- 
one by the piece in the usual way; the value 
of the stone decides the price demanded for cut- 
ing and polishing, from 756 up to several rupees 
according to the polish to be puton &c. I wonder 
who is not a judge of precious stone at or near 
Ratnapura ? I must say I have never met him, 
neither have I found two men who could value 
a gem the same. They all differ in the valuation, 
some as much as R30 to R40 on a stone worth 
about R100, so that no man can rely upon 
the valuation pronounced by anyone, and every- 
one must be careful if advised by the seller 
to go to Mr. SSo-and-so, for he is sure to 
have made an arrangement with bim. So that 
one has to pay for their learning, sometimes 
pretty handsomely too. Those who are supposed 
to bein respectable positions cannot be trusted any 
more than the tamby dealer, resthousekeeper, or 
anyone else. Nothing but careful handling and ex- 
amining of the gem will disclose its real value, and 
none but those who have had experience, and have 
been bitten a few times, can value—any gem 
especially in the rough—I have even known the 
practical dealer done most terribly, as the follow- 
ing instance will show. A man well-known in 
Ratnapura bought a sapphire for R3,000 which he 
reckoned would fetch when cut into three 
pieces R10,000, as it was flawed through its whole 
length 3 inches by about 2 inches ; he anticipated 


_ being able to secure three beautiful pieces from 


the sides throwing away the centre. Well, when 
cut right through the middle trying to secure four 
instead of three good gems he discovered that the 
flaws extended to within the 16th part of an inch 
of the surface all round, and he cut and cut at 
the gem, till he sold it in disgust for R50, after 
trying every device imaginable to dispose of it at 
a fair price approaching what it cost him. Had 
he immersed the gem in water he might have dis- 
covered that the flaws extended to near the surface. 
Such are the fortunes of gem dealers. 


nee 
CULTIVATION IN THE MATARA DISTRICT. 


COCONUTS, CINNAMON, TEA, CITRONELLA, TEAK AND 
OTHER CULTIVATION.—THE KEKANADURE TANK. 

Under the guidance of the exceptionally intelligent 
Mohotti Mudaliyar Gunaratna, I had a drive towards 
Kekanadure, to visit the Government teak garden 
started by Mr. Elliott, to have a look at one 
of the many tanks connected with his name, 
and to inspect the Mudaliyar’s own plantation of 
265 acres under coconuts, cinnamon, tea, &e. 
It is evident that no Assistant Agent ever did 
so much for Matara district as did Mr. Hlliott. 
He had the advantage of a good long continuous spell 
of residence—1867-1874— and the district in many 
respects was quite a different place before his coming 
and after his departure. Thisis especially true in 
respect of roads—with which the district is now 
wonderfully well covered—and irrigation, When 
the railway comes there will be no want of feeding 
roads to bring the produce of the interior to the 
wayside stations and terminus. 

Striking into the interior, through one continous 
scene of cultivation in one form or other—though with 
ample scope for improvement—the Mudaliyar pointed 
out at one turn, the site of the old estate of the Hon. 
G. Talbot when Assistant Agent at Matara. This 
was the limit of the road in his day. A rather 
steep incline here is noted as the scone of the death 
of a former Secretary of the Matara District Court : 
he having jumped out when his horse ran away, was 
pickedup dead, and the people ever since call the hill 

Sekaratavikanda.’ I am struck with the fertile 
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soil on all sides: anything can be grown on such 
land with care, and the people should be well off, 
but there is the usual indifference about making 
the most of their advantages and at times, 
there is far too much _ absolute idleness 
and improvidence. For instance, the Mudaliyar 
tells me that notwithstanding the crowded popu- 
lation on all sides, he has great difficulty in getting 
a sufficiency of labour to cultivate his estate; in 
the jak fruit season, many of the people will do 
absolutely nothing so long as the jaks last! On 
the other hand in the farther interior it is possible 
that working for headmen is not fairly remune- 
rated. At any rate the poverty in some parts is 
excessive, Mr. Rigby of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion telling me that in some of their vernacular 
schools up towards the Morawak korale, he has found 
children who had not eaten rice for a week or 
more at a time, living chiefly on roots. The im- 
providence and indolence of long-engrained habit 
come in here though, very clearly; for a very small 
amount of labour on the garden would ensure whole- 
some vegetables and ‘roots’ and fruits, as compared 
with the wild products now sought after when scarcity 
of food ig experienced. A large surplus of the rice 
grown in Matara district is sold in the coast bazaars 
where it fetches a higher price than the imported 
Indian rice-—both paying the same tax nominally of 
10 per cent. If, in connection with every Govern. 
ment and Grant-in-aid school, there could be a model 
villagers’ garden, cultivated with the ordinary dis- 
trict vegetables and fruit trees by the scholars 
themselves under their teacher’s direction, we might 
look for improvement gradually, were it only from 
the habit taught the boys themselves of keeping 
the ground clear of jungle and weeds. If every 
rural land-owner in the Matara district, only devoted 
an hour each morning to cutting down and rooting 
out noxious vegetation and so giving free play to 
his fruit trees and vegetables, how great would 
be the difference in the yield of food products. 

The magnificent teak-trees growing in and around 
Matara, planted 30, 40 and 50 years ago, show 
that the district is well suited to this tree. The 
plantation not far from Kekanadure does not how- 
ever strike one as very flourishing, though some 
of the trees are of considerable growth. I thought 
them rather closely planted, but the Mudaliyar 
assured me that an arboreal authority ruled they 
were, if anything, too widely apart. They certainly 
formed a perfect shade even at their present age, 
but perhaps lopping is all that is required. In 1879, 
Mr. Fisher when Assistant Agent,—a very worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Elliott,—took much interest in teak 
planting especially about the Hali-ela tank and he 
made some large proposals about planting 500 
acres along the Matara river where the tree was 
gradually spreading of itself, but it is not likely 
that Sir James Longden would care to be troubled 
with a novel and bold proposition of this kind. 

A fine young plantation of coconuts belonging to 
the Messrs. Schokman is first noted before arriving 
at Mudaliyar Gunaratna’s valuable property. The 
latter has 200 acres under coconuts just beginning to 
come into bearing at 10 years old, so that although the 
soil is very good, the climate is not a very forcing 
one for coconuts, at least as compared with the 
Madampe and Chilaw districts. Of cinnamon the 
Mudaliyar has a young clearing, only cut once or 
twice, of 40 acres. ast year he rented the crop- 
cutting for R400 and this season he has refused 
R650. Not much perhaps at R10 to R15 per 
acre; but a very fair return considering 
the present price of the bark. The tea field 
is a young clearing of 12 acres only planted in 
May last year from Morawak Korale seed. The 
plants are getting on exceedingly well though, and 
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this first beginning of tea by a native gentleman 
in that part of the country, willbe pretty certain 
to lead on to further cultivation more especially 
with reference to the local consumption of tea among 
the people who can no longer get coffee. 

Climbing to the top of a hill on this estate, I 
had a delightful peep at Kekanadure tank between 
two orthree miles distant. Framed in by the wide 
expanses of unbroken forest covering ils water- 
shed, the glistening waters of Kekanadure from 
my vantage point, presented an enchanting picture, 
none the less attractive for the recollection that 
its waters were even more useful than ornamental. 
Unfortunately these waters run dry sometimes 
when most required, the watershed not being 
sufficiently favoured with feeding streams to keep 
up the water supply in dry weather. 

Driving back to Matara, by a different route I 
paseced alongside some of the long and wide expanses 
of paddy-fields fed by the tank, and saw a little of the 
cultivation for which Matara district is most famous, 
The continuous wet weather of late had seriously 
imperilled paddy prospects in some of the divisions 
of Matara. It was satisfactory to learn that the 
break now experienced had just come in time, and 
that the change to ‘fine’? would mean a great 
deal to the good of the cultivators. 

The cultivation of citronella grass in Matara dis- 
trict some years ago rapidly ran up from 2,000 to 
8,000 acres; but it is now generally neglected, the 
prices being so low for the oil and adulteration 
with water and kerosene having done much mis- 
chief. It seems that the test usually applied for 
adulteration is useless if a little coconut oil be 
mixed with the citronella, and itis said that the 
natives who first found this out, made a heap of 
money! 

Several patches of cotton I saw in the district 
looked promising, and at the Show, as already men- 
tioned, there were a number of samples from different 
parts of the district. In connection with cultivation 
generally in the district, 1 cannot avoid giving the 
following extract from Mr. Elliott’s Administration 
Report for 1867—the earliest he penned on the 
Matara district :— 

The Dutch had extensive plantations of Areca- 
nuts and Cinnamon in this District, and a list of the 
gardens planted with the former fills quite a large 
folio, which I recently discovered amongst the old 
records of the Department. I am not aware when 
these lands were disposed of ; most probably, before 
the arrival of the English, as the monopoly was re- 
linquished in 1790 ; but the Matara Cinnamon gardens 
were not sold till 1833 and 1834. Surveys of these, 
and duplicate title deeds for other lands previously 
sold, exist in the Kachcheri; but during the wild 
speculation in land which marked the few years before 
and after 1840, only one European appears to have in+ 
yested his money in Crown land in the Matara District, 
viz., Mr. Oraig, who purchased 1,472 acres at 6s per 
acre in 1842, There are other applications on record, 
but I cannot trace if any sales followed. Of course I 
do not by this imply that this district was not the scene 
of any further Huropean enterprize ; on the contrary, 
Mr. Talbot purchased and cultivated one or two exten- 
sive Cinnamon gardens, which have since passed into 
Native hands, and are now planted with Coconuts and 
Citronella, besides a Coffee estate which he opened and 
still holds in Morawak Korale. 

In another instance, the flat lands lying on the eastern 
bank of the Polwatte river, were chosen to form a 
Sugar estate, and purchased from the Native holders at 
an exorbitant rate; but success did not attend the 
speculation, and the proprietors appear soon to have 
abandoned the project, re-selling the ground to the 
original owners at a considerable loss, They seem 
however to have gone to work cautiously, as no ruing 
of buildings ona large scale, or disjecta membra of now 
worthless machinery, remain, as at other places, to 
mark the scene, to attest the folly or to perpetuate the 
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remembrance of the injudicious extravagance, which 
characterized the speculations of the period. Nosuch 
consolation however exists as regards Paraduwa, 
chosen by Lord Elphinstone as the site of another 
sugar estate, Here an extensive Factory and valuable 
Machinery, with the latest and most expensive im- 
provements, including three or four Steam Engines, 
were erected, sums varying from 50 to 100,000 pounds 
are said to have been spent, but fortune, though 
courted with unbounded liberality, hung back, and the 
long-sought-for success neyer came. ‘The estate then 
fell into Native hands, but was rented by some en- 
thusiasts from Australia, who made extensive planta- 
tions of plantain trees for tho sake of the fibre, but 
with no better result. Citronella was then tried on a 
smaller scale, but was not persevered in. During the 
past year the whole estate and machinery were pur- 
chased at Fiscal’s sale for £2,000, by a Ohetty; who 
has most wisely for himself sold off everything movable, 
to the very tiles on the buildings, for whatever they 
would fetch, the fittings being,to facilitate matters, un- 
screwed, and sold separately to suit enterprising Moor 
dealers in Brass and Copper, while the machinery thus 
rendered still less valuable, searcely brought the price 
of old Iron. The melancholy reminiscence this sight 
induced was confined te the few English who attended 
the sale, the vendor or buyers on the other hand seem- 
ing rather to enjoy the ruin they were completing, 
“ proud in their office to destroy.” 

Mr. Baumgartner has given special attention to 
agricultural matters since he took (charge of 
Matara in August 1886 and his several Reports contain 
much useful information bearing on tae extending 
cultivation he has witnessed and encouraged in grain, 
fruit, vegetables, citronella and tea. 
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PLANTING IN PERAK: DEATH OF AN 
EX-CEYLON RESIDENT. 


(FROM AN OLD CEYLON PLANTER.) 


I wish when next you wander that you would 
come and see this rich and lovely country, the 
future busy scene of coffee planting, which un- 
doubtedly is to be asuccess here, and I hope the 
day is not far distant when we shall have a number 
of Ceylon men here busily employed in caring for 
the ‘‘Old King” and reminding one of the good 
old days when he was really monarch in Ceylon. 
lt is only a matter of time, however, I feel sure. 

Another Ceylon man has passed away—poor Henry 
He was doing well here, when he was 
suddenly taken ill (when actively employed at 
Selama) and taken to Penang, where he died on 
the evening of the 17th ult. I shall be obliged 
if you will put an obituary notice of his death in 
your paper, that his people at home and friends in 
Ceylon may have an opportunity of knowing of his 
death. With best wishes and trusting that you and 
all your Ceylon folks are well. John Cock is hale 
and hearty and Charlie Wight is flourishing. All 
we want are a few Ceylon planters with a little 
“siller’? to join us, and while making their own 
fortunes make Perak better known. 


——_—_~>—--—- 


TrEE Struck By LigHTNING.—A correspondent of 
Nature says, that “ During the recent thunderstorms a 
large Elm tree was struck by lightning in a private 
park at Dulwich, but the only visible effects were 
linear interrupted grooves about three-quarters of an 
inch deep, extending down one side of the tree to the 
ground, where two or three depressions, some 3 inches 
deep were found. The bark is scooped out as clearly 
as if done with a gouge, aud the intervals are from 
1 to 2 feet in length, while the grooves. themselves 
aré from 1 to38 feetin length. The grooves are now 
filled with mildew, which, I take it, indicates the 
death of the adjacent bark—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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ALL ABOUT DYE STUFFS, OILS, TAN- 
NING SUBSTANCES, FIBRES, STARCHES, 
CAOUTCHOUC, TOBACCO, DRUGS, &c, 
FOUND IN CEYLON. 

( By the late Henry Meade, written some 40 years ago.) 


YE S UFFS. 

The coloring substances are 
although many of them are scarcely worth the 
attention of the merchant, owing to local 
difficulties in the way of procuring them at a 
reasonable cost. The art of dyeing, was no doubt, 
once extensively practised by the Singhalese, but 
at present itis confined to the fixing of a yellow 
color onthe robes of the priests and to the stain” 
ing of mats. The dyers have not that command of 
tints, or that skill in blending them, which is 
possessed by the Hindus, and the result is, with very 
few exceptions, that the colored cloths worn by the 
people are imported from India. There is a small 
export of Chaya root to the Coast, but it decreases 
yearly in point both of extent and value. 

At the head of the list of Dye Stuffs stands the 
Roccella Tinctoria and Roccella Fuciformis, the 
Orchella weed of commerce. This article was first 
exported by myself, in the beginning of 1859 ; it 
was found growing in great abundance at Cal- 
pentyn, and over a range of about fifty miles of the 
narrow strip of sand, which lies between the 
Calpentyn lake and the sea. Enormous filaments of 
the Tinctoria, some of them as much as eighteen 
inches in length, by three quarters of an inch 
in breadth, were found hanging in clusters on the 
decayed branches of the oldest mango trees, whilst 
the mimosas and several varieties of asclepiadee 
furnished varieties of the Fuciformis, still more valu. 
able. The Palmyra trees and Coconut trees were 
found to be thickly clothed with the lichen, except 
in thoseinstances where they had been frequently 
climbed. There was scarcely a tree or bush tha! 
was not covered, more or less, with the Roccella, of 
the worth of which the people were wholly ignorant. 
It has now become a regular article of commerce. 


very numerous 


Except on the tract of seaboard, stretching from 
Chilaw to Tangalle, the whole line of coast exhibits 
Roccellas, growing more or Jess luxuriantly, but 
always confined to a narrow belt of vegetation 
within the influence of the sea air. On the salt 
marshes of the western coast, and on the borders 
of the lagoons it is invariably found, and there is 
a large growth on the eastern side of the Peninsula 
at Trincomalee, and about the leways of Hamban- 
tota. Where the roots are not torn off, itis repro- 
ducad yearly. 

Though every variety of Roccella is well worth 
gathering, there are some kinds that are much 
more valuable than others; and the following simple 
test will enable anyone to ascertain the compar- 
ative richness of the coloring matter which they 
contain. Till a bottle half-full of water, put as much 
of the lichen in, as will leave room to shake the 
pean nt the bottle thoroughly, and add as much 


spirits of ammonia as will make the liquor un- 
pleasantly pungeot. Shake the bottle cccasiunaily 
during six or seven days, opening it now and then 
to admit the air, and at the eud of that time the 
water will exhibit a rich purple color, deepening in 
intensity for about a fortnight when the maceration 
iscompleted. A comparison of the result of different 
experiments will show the colorific value of the 
yarious kinds of weed, and the test is one that never 
fails. Ifalichen fails to impart color toa mixture 
of ammonia and water it is not adye stuff, what- 
ever else it may be good for. 

The Orchella dye requires no mordant. Yo fix 
the color on cloth it is merely necessary to pour the 
solution above described into boiling water, and im. 
merse the wool or cotton to be dyed in it for half 
an hour. The dye is not a permanent one, but its 
extreme beauty will always make it acceptable to 
manufacturers, who use it to impart a finish to their 
goods. The value of the weed inthe home market 
varies from £45 to £60 per ton, The latter price was 
obtained in July last fora shipment of the Ceylon 
article.* 

Caesalpinia Sappan.—This|veryjuseful dyewood is to 
be obtained in considerable quantity over the 
southern parts of the island, and was atone time 
largely exported. In 1842 nearly 400 tons were 
shipped to the home market, but since then new 
fields of supply have been opened, and the trade in 
Ceylon Sapan is absolutely annibilated. It is pro- 
cured more cheaply, and of equal if not superior 
quality, from Siam, Manilla and Japan. The local 
price here is £6 per ton, a rate which leaves a loss 
to the exporter. The coloring matter of Sapan is a 
rather weak red, but by adding lime to the solution 
or a quantity of Cassa leaves it is considerably 
strengihened. In a few years’ time when the cessa- 
tion of demand has allowed the growth of trees to 
be largely increased, itis probable that the Ceylon 
trade in Sapan may revive and assume its old 
proportions. f 

Artocarpus Integrifolia.—The wood offthe Jack, 
and especially the roots, furnish a lasting and good 
yellow dye which is materially improved by adding 
to the bath a limited quantity of the leaves of the 
Bombee. But though the article would always 
command a sale in the home market, it cannot be 
made to any extent an item of profitable export. 
The wood fetches a higher price for furniture uses 
than the merchant could afford to give for it, so 
that itis only the roots and the sawdust that can 
be considered of value for dyeing. During the last 
few years it has been cut downso abundantly, that 
it will soon be necessary to search for the tree in 
more remote localities. 

Vitex Trifoliataa—The Kaha or yellow Mililla 
yields a very delicate pure dye which the priests use 
chiefly for giving the required religious hue to their 
robes. It has been sent home and sold as Fustic, 
with which it seems to be identical in point of 
coloring matter. Itis not used for furniture like 
Jack, but is much employed in buildings, and would 
be barely worth exporting as a dye stuff. 

Oldenlandia Umbellata.—Saya Vaya,—This variety 
of Indian Madder grows wild on the western coast, 
especially in the Akerapattu, where it is gathered, 
dried and exported to India. It gives’ outa dull 
but lasting red color, which local dyers know how 
to improve by the addition of about five per cent. 


*® This was written about 40 years ago: the price 
of orchella weed is now from 20s to 30s, a cwt. 
The Export in 1888 from Ceylon was nearly 490 cwt. 
—Ep. 

t+ The price of sapanwood is now £5 @£8 per ton. 
The export in 1888 trom QOeylon was 3,803 cwt. 
Valued at R20,190,—Hp, 
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of Cassa leaves. The price realized on the spot is 
80s. per owt. arate far beyond its worth in the 
home market, so that the article never finds its way 
to England. Surprise has often been expressed that 
it has not been sent home in quantity, but the fact 
last mentioned furnishes the required explanation. 

Lawsonia Inermis.—This sweet-smelling tree, the 
Maritonda of the Tamils and the Henna of the 
Arabs,* grows plentifully in the western and northern 
parts of the island. Its leaves are extensively used 
by the Muhamadan women to dye their nails red 
and their husbands are accustomed to employ it in 
staining the tails and manes of their horses. It 
might be made an article of considerable export. 

Memecylon Tinctoriwm.—The Gorakaha of the 
Singhalese and Cassa of the Tamils isto be found 
over the whole face of the country, and is a perfect 
substitute for Sumach, to whieh it is in reality 
superior both as a dyeing and tanning material. The 
leaves should be gathered and dried, in the nuts 
when they will turn yellow and emit the exact 
odour of Sumach. The annual import into England 
is about 14,000 tons, with an aggregate value of 
£150,000, so the article is one of very considerable 
importance. The young twigs may be gathered and 
ground up with the leaves for shipment, 

Bizxa Orellana.—The shrub which yields this use- 
ful dye is a favorite with Bhudist priests, and is 
usually found growing near their pansalas. The 
coloring matterf is contained in the casing of the 
seeds, and can be obtained in the simplest manner. 
It is only necessary to wash them until no more 
color can be obtained, and then carefully boil down 
the liquor to an extract. Theseeds give out a very 
large proportion of color, and as the cake is worth 
over a shilling per lb., it would pay very well to 
prepare it. Itis used to impart a rich orange tint 
to silk, and for giving a golden color to butter. It 
is sent from Brazil and Cayenne in the shape of 
square cakes weighing two or three lb. each wrapped 
in plantain leaves or in rolls, not excesding two 
orthree ounces. Exporters of such articles from 
new countries would do well to imitate as much as 
possible the prevailing style of packing and ship- 
ping, or their first venture is likely to be disregarded 
in the home market. 

The above are the principal Dye Stuffs in the 
island, but a thorough examination of its resources 
in this respect might bring many new articles to 
light. The leaves of the Teak tree make a tolerable 
red, and yellows of more or lessintensity are furnished 
by several kinds of bark, and the wood of the Acacia 
Catechu, the fruit of the Hmbryopteris Glutinifera 
aud the barks of the Mangrove and Terminalia Alata 
make excellent browns. An easy method of detect- 
ing the presence of coloring matter in any vegetable 
substance may be practised as follows :—Take- a 
piece of wool, either cloth or yarn, withtwo per 
cent of its weight of alum, and an equal quantity, 
of bichromate of potash. Boil the wool for twenty 
minutes, then take it out, washit in clean water, and 
hang it up in the shade to dry: It is now mordanted 
orready to receive the dye, and it is only necessary 
to immerse it in boiling water again, with three or 
four timesits weight of chips, bark or leaves, as the 
case may be, and in the course of half-an-hour the 


coloring matter, if it exist at all, will have been. 


taken up by the cloth. There are some dyes which 
have a stronger affinity for Cotton, but the cases 
are rare in which they are notto be exhibited on 
wool. In guch instances the cloth to be dyed must 
be worked about for half-an-hour in a decoction of 
Sumach or other astringent substance, and then re- 


* Populaly known as the “country mignonette,’” 


from the odour of the flowers.—Ep. 
+ The “arnotto” of commerce.—HD, 


peatedly immersed in a cold infusion of the supposed 
dye, care being taken to dry it after each immer- 
sion. In this manner, at scarcely any expense and 
at small cost of labour, the existence of coloring 
matters may be easily ascertained. That point being 
settled, the rest is for the consideration of the 
merchant and the manufacturer. 


OILS. 


The climate and soil of Ceylon seems pecu- 
liarly favorable for the growth of oil seeds. It 
produces a great quantity of indigenous fatty 
substances, as well as a number of vyola- 
tile oils. It is needless to say much upon 
the wellknown subject of coconut, the oil pro- 
cured from which ranks first in the scale of 
importance. An acre of land under native cul- 
tivation will yield from forty to fifty nuts a tree 
annually, but in estates planted by Europeans, 
the average is not above ten to a tree.* The 
weight of the nut varies very much. In some 
cases but little more than 1,000 make up the 
candy of 560 lb., whilst again there are plantations 
where 1,500 are required. If 1,250 are assumed 
to be the average, then the European cultivator 
gets a candy from an acre and a half, whilst the 
native realises a ton from the same breadth of 
soil. The price of ‘‘copperah,’’ as the kernel of 
the nut is termed, may be set down at 70s a 
candy or £2 7s per acre in the one case and over 
£9 in the other.t Seven and a half candies of 
copperah go to the production of a ton weight of oil, 
worth in the local market say £30 in the average. 

The manufacture of coconut-oil is a very 
simple affair. The nuts are plucked every second 
month in the dry season, and after being kept 
in a heap for a few days, the outer husk is 
taken off, the shell broken, and the kernel put 
out in the sun. Rain discolors it, but when 
carefully dried it will keep for months without 
injury. To convert it into oil by the native 
method, the copperah is cut into small pieces and 
put into the checko, which is a part of the 
trunk of a tree, sunk in the ground to the depth 
of some feet, and hollowed out for about 18 
inches at the top. A beam twenty feet long is 
fitted into a groove at the bottom of the checko 
by a sort of a collar, and the pestle, a heavy piece 
of wood, is secured to the beam by a shifting con- 
trivance. The machine is merely a druggist’s 
mortar and pestle on a large scale, but rude as it is, 
it is so efficacious, that only a hydraulic machinery 
of the very best kind can extract more from the 
copperah. Nor is it really worth while to exert 
more pressure, as the oil cake is worth 25 per 
cent of the value of copperah, and if it is too 
dry it is proportionately less nutritious for the 
cattle. A full-sized checko will hold 56lb. of 
copperah, and it takes about two hours to exhaust 
a charge. The oil is sent to market very dull 
in color, and contains much more impurities than 
the article turned out by English machinery, but it 
commands almost if not quite as good a price 
and is produced at a cost which beats all com- 
petition. To beat the largest and best appointed 
machinery that can be established, it is merely 
necessary to multiply the number of checkos, and 
whether in the outlay in plant, or the expenses 
in working the native has it hollow. In the 
one case, deterioration alone costs tem per cent 


* A strangely erroneous statement. The yield in 
the case of European plantations, unless in excep- 
tionally unfavourable conditions, is by far. the higher, 
and is only limited by the amount of culture and 
manuring bestowed on the trees.—ED, , 

+ Could sucha contrast ever have been true ?—Hp. 
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per annum, and whether it is profitable or not, 
all hands from engineer to stoker must be kept 
on pay as usual, whereas the native manufacturer 
under like as circumstances, literally loses nothing 
except the interest on the price of his checko. 
The bullocks and their driver are set to other 
tasks and all are ready to begin at oil-making 
again when the rates are once more favorable. 
The export of oil for the past year was 6,709 
tons, and will increase yearly, since every day 
witnesses the planting out of new coconut gardens. 
There need be no fear of overproduction, for 
were the supply doubled it would find a ready 
market. The coconut is a mine of wealth to the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and in time will no doubt 
be made to contribute to the resources of the state, 
as well as the prosperity of the people. * 

Sesame Orientale.—Teel or Gingelly Oil.—This 
very useful oil, which is in great repute on the 
Continent, where it is used as a substitute for 
Olive oil, is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in the Anuradhapura district, and could be grown 
almost anywhere as a dry crop. There are three 
varieties—the black, white, and brown—the white 
being the most esteemed, but I have never met 
with it in Ceylon. The local demand, together 
with that for the India market, absorbs the whole 
of the supply, but if inquiry were made for it, 
in proper quarters, a surplus would soon be 
created. The increase of Gingelly seed is sixty- 
fold, and the price on the spot about 2s 6d per 
bushel of 45 lb. at the commencement of the 
season. f 

Cardole.—This is the oil contained in the pericarp 
or inter shell of the “Caju”’ nut, Anacardium 
Occidentale. It is of a deep black color, witha 
nauseous smell, and is extremely acrid, raising 
blisters almost immediately. Its properties are 
known in England, where it is much valued. The 
native method of extracting it is very effective, but 
too costly in a country where fuel costs little or 
nothing. The husks are put into achatty, the 
mouth of which is covered with the net-like sub- 
stance procured from the young coconut-tree, and 
an empty chatty being in like manner secured, the 
two are put into a hole inthe ground, the full 
chatty being placed with the mouth downwards on 
the top of the empty one. Earth is then heaped 
over them, anda large fire kindled on the surface, 
which is kept up for a dozen hours or so, until 
every drop of oil has filtered intothe lower vessel. 
Five thousand three hundred nuts gave nearly 8 lb. 
of oil in a recent experiment, and with a simple 
contrivance for removing the outer husk, and a 
less expensive method of making the oil, the manu- 
facture might be made a source of much protit. 

Ricinus Communis.—The castor-oil seed abounds 
throughout the country, many abandoned clearings 
being entirely covered with it, but it is only used to 
produce a nearly black rancid oil, which is sold in 
the bazaars at amuch higher price than the best 
refined oil would cost, imported from India. Over 
the vast extent of waste lands, there are numerous 
tracts where the seeds might be scattered towards 
the close of the rains, and as the tree requires no 
care, a highly profitable cultivation might be set 
on foot at a mere nominal outlay. Efficient 
machinery for extracting the oil would cost but 
little ; and where the first expense was an object, 
a careful process of boiling would produce a pure 
and almost colorless oil, quite equal in quality. Ags 


* The export of coconut oil from Ceylon in 1888 was 
$64,116 cwt. valued at R4,531,223.—Eb. 


t Gingelly poonac is largely imported from India. The 


Export from Oeylon of gingelly seed in 1888 was 14,050 
bushels, valued at R82,800.—Ep, 
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castor oil, when the price falls in the home markets 
to £30 per ton, can be sold in any quantity for soap 
making, there need be no fear of an excess of 
production. * 

Margosa.—Thousands of tons of this seed could be 
annually collected, growing as it does nearly in all 
parts of the island, but except at Jaffna where it is 
largely procurable in the North-East Monsoon, it is 
doubtful if more than a handful or two is gathered 
elsewhere, and that for merely local use. The oil is 
seldom to be had in the bazaars for less than a 
shilling a pound, and itsuse is confined merely to 
the treatment of sores and cutaneous affections. 
Medical men who have studied the properties of 
margosa oil assert that itis invaluablein cases of 
consumption, its curative effects being quite equal 
to those of Cod Liver Oil. The nauseous smell 
makes it an object of dislike tothe owners of native 
mills, who refuse to make the oil, on the ground 
that it would be almost impossible to make their 
checkos or pug mills sweet again. As an article of 
export it can only be made to pay bythe use of 
machinery which might be very advantageously 
employed in the manufacture. 

Bassia Longifoliaa—This seed, the Mi of the 
Singhalese, grows extensively in the districts of the 
Northern and Central Provinces, and is everywhere 
carefully collected and sold at rates which afford 
the villageys good profit. Its local uses are con- 
fined to burning in lamps, and the anointing of the 
body with the oil cake which softens the skin, and 
is thought to have medicinal value, but in commerce 
it is reckoned the first of the vegetable oils for the 
manufacture of soap. It is exported from Jaffna 
to some extent, but the demand for local consump- 
tion absorbs nearly the whole of the local supply. 

Jatropha Curcas.—Caat Aamunak.—This small 
tree, which is universally planted as a hedge in the 
North-Western Province, produces in_ great 
abundance a nut which has powerful purgative 
properties. It makes an oil of a yellow colour, very 
pure and limpid, and could be made an article of 
considerable commercial value. 

Molabodee.x—The wild nutmeg yields to pressure 
and boiling a very pure description of vegetable 
butter, but itis not found in sufficient abundance 
to make it worth the attention of merchants. 

Murunga.—The oil from the seeds of this tree is 
the very purest known. Watchmakers use it under 
the name of the Oil of Ben, but though it would 
always command avery high pricein the home 
markets, and grows tolerably abundant, the use of 
the legumes, as a favorite article of food, will always 
hinder the seeds from becoming an article of 
export. 

In India the flowers of the Bassia Latifolia are 
used to make an intoxicating drink, but in Ceylon 
the seeds only are occasionally used. The oil which 
they yield is of very good quality, and if the jungles 
were properly searched, a large quantity might be 
obtained. 

kon.—The produce of the Ceylon Oak is a small 
seed yielding a light-colored oil, suitable for burn- 
ing inlamps. The tree is not a very abundant one, 
but it gives a plentiful crop of seeds and would pay 
coolies well for collection. 

Croton Tiglium. Neervalum Cottay.—Qualities of 
Croton oil are well known, and as the tree requires 
no care to bring up, and the oilis worth on the 
average 3s per lb., no greater proof of the apathy 
of the Singhalese is needed than the statement of 
the fact that it is never exported raw from Ceylon. + 


* Both castor oil and cake are imported trom 
India, where the plant islargely cultivated. The price 
of castor-oil now is from 3d to 43d per oz.—ED. 

+ The price of croton seed now is from lds, to 
20s,p er cwt,—Eb, 
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Caju.—The oil expressed from the Cashew nut 
is far superior in purity, color and sweetness of 
taste to the best Olive oil. Theseed is procurable in 
large quantities in the Negombo and other districts, 
where it grows wild in the jungle and is widely 
cultivated aswell. No oil has ever been made in 
the island, the kernels being considered a preat 
delicacy by the people. 

Serthia Indica.—Semmanathy.—This oil is pro- 
cured by the destructive distillation of the Semma- 
nathy or Aghib, the wood of which gives out a 
pleasant but faint perfume, and is sometimes taken 
for sandalwood. The odour is due, to the presence 
of the oil, which is said to have antiseptic qualities, 
and is doubtless worth a close examination. The 
tree which never grows to a large size, is found 
abundantly in the country lying between Chilaw and 
Calpentyn, and on the THastern coast in the 
Batticaloa jungles. 


TANNING SUBSTANCES. 


Ceylon is peculiarly rich in materials suitable 
to the use of the tanner, and if|the native leather 
dressers knew how to prepare skins properly, the 
export of tanned hides might make a good figure in 
the Customs returns. The barbarous custom of 
branding cattle renders the skins so treated of no 
value for the home market, but buffalo hides and deer 
skins are to be had in abundance, together witha 
certain proportion of clean hides, so that there is 
no want of raw material, The process of tanning 
is not very recondite, and a little attention paid to 
the improvement of native methods would be of 
great benefit to those concerned. 

The barks of the Rhizophora Mangle (Kadol), Cas- 
sia Auriculata (Poonasarie), and Anarcardium Oc- 
cidentale (Caju), are solely employed for tanning 
in Ceylon. The first-named contains the greatest 
proportion of tannin, but it would not find favor 
in England on account of the red color which it 
imparts to the hides. This objection, however, ought 
not to apply to any great extent, as there is a vast 
quantity of leather manufactured for purposes 
where the mere color of it is of no moment what. 
ever. The Kadol or Mangrove grows in abundance 
on the banks of the creeks and swampy grounds in 
various parts of the island. 

The Cassia Auriculata furnishes a light-colored 
tanning material, which if exported in quantity 
would command aready sale. The same may be 
said of the Anarcardium, which however has a much 
smaller percentage of tannin, a disadvantage 
which is neutralised to a certain extent by the 
abundance of the tree, which covers a large extent 
of ground in the Southern and Western Provinces, 
In all cases where barks are collected for export, 
they should be boiled down to extracts, care being 
taken not to employ vessels made of iron in the 
operation. Tne new substance which I have been 
able to discover in the class of astringents as being 
of use to the tanner, are the Memecylon Tinctorium 
(Cassa leaf), the barks ot Aareya Arborea (Kahata), 
Lerminalia Alata (Kumbuk), and the Cathartocarpus 
Fistula (Siniconda). The first-named article tans 
skin rapidly, producing alight yellow color, with 
considerable bloom upon it. The Aareya Arborea 
which forms jungles in many parts of the Central 
Provinee and elsewhere contains more tannin even 
than Cathartocarpus which yields above half its 
weight of astringent matter. When converted into 
an extract, it falls into powder, which is not the 
case with the Teminalia, which forms a_ solid 
coherent substance and will doubtless find favor in 


the tanyards. It abounds on the banks of streams in’ 


the North-Western Province, and attains the 
greatest size of all the timber trees in the island. The 
whole of the articles mentioned in this paragraph 


are of much importance in a commercial point of 
view, and are to be had in any quantity. 

The Acacia Catechu is of course well known as 
affording the famous Pegu “ Cutch,” but its existence 
in Ceylon was wholly unsuspected until November 
last, when I found itin ajungle at the southern 
end of Patchilapallai in the Jaffna district. I could 
never discover that it extended beyond a patch of 
four or five miles in extent, and Mr. Dyke, whose 
acquaintance with the Flora of his district may be 
considered almost perfect, had never met with it 
elsewhere. The presumption, however, is that a 
diligent search would be more successful, and in 
that case the inhabitants of the northern portions 
ofthe Peninsula would find it to their interest to 
prepare the Cutch for local consumption, bringing 
as it does a high price in the bazaars. There is no 
skill required in the way of manufacture. The tree 
must be cut down and converted into chips, which 
are boiled for many hours in earthern vessels. A 
second boiling of the wood follows, and the two 
waters are then mixed and boiled down to an extract, 
which is poured into moulds and left to dry slowly. 
Cutch, which is often mistaken for Gambier or 
Terra Japonica, is always worth about 30 per cent 
more in the home market, and contains in its purest 
state 53 per cent of tan. 

The Embryopteris Glutinifera, Timbiri of the 
Singhalese, has never been employed to convert skin 
into leather, but it is universally employed to tan 
fishermen’s nets, and the gum which exudes from 
it contains no less than 70 per cent of tannin, the 
largest proportion known to exist in any vegetable 
substance, It contains an oil, a gum and a brown 
dye, and growing as the tree does in inexhaustible 
profusion, the extract made from it would be a 
source of abundant profit. 

To ascertain the existence of tannic acid in any 
vegetable material, the best mode to adopt is to take 
apiece of thin skin, and having carefully cleaned 
and weighed it, to steep it in an infusion of the 
article under experiment and apply a gentle heat. 
Perhaps in the course of a few hours the tannin 
will have penetrated through all the pores of the 
skin and converted it into leather, when it is only 
necessary to dry it, and on weighing it a second time, 
the increase of specific gravity will be the measure 
of the amount of tannin absorbed. A quicker 
method than the above is within reach of those who 
have chemicals at hand :—Make an infusion of the 
supposed tanning material and adda few grains of 
sulphate of quinine. Pour a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, when the tannin will fall to the bottom in the 
form of a grey precipitate. To get a knowledge of 
the comparative amount of tannin, evaporate the 
solution of the material todryness and weigh the 
grey precipitate against that formed by an equal 
quantity of Cutch, ‘‘ the Cashcuttie” of the bazaars. 
If it nearly approaches the outturn of the latter, it may 
be relied upon as worth further noticeand investigation, 


FIBRES. 


Almost every known kind of fibre flourishes in the 
island, the Urtica Nivea or Rheea perhaps excepted. 
The soil and climate are peculiarly fitted for their 
growth, so that if the experiments for utilising those 
valuable substances can ever succeed, Ceylon 
affords the best chance of achieving such a result. 
With an increase of population it might be made to 
produce cotton largely of an excellent quality. 

Cotton has always been raised in the island to a 
certain extent, but at one time it formed the chief 
staple of the Jaffna Peninsula which is well suited for 
its growth, as there are several months in the year 
during which no rain falls, and the work of picking 
canbe carried on without loss or difficulty. It is 
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still grown in chenas in the Anarajapura district, 
but only for local consumption, neither the quality 
nor the quantity of it offering any inducement to 
extend the cultivation: In no place is it sown 
regularly ; a handful of seed is thrown broadcast 
over the clearing together with one or other of the 
pulses, and the cotton comes up like a weed. It is 
difficult under such circumstances to form anidea 
of the yield per acre, but it does not exceed five of 
clean cotton. It is not therefore a favorite culture. 
Gingelly seed which is always saleable at paying 
rates, is preferred to it in the majority of instances, 
and in Jaflna the people mainly devote themselves 
to the cultivation of tobacco, and could scarcely be 
pursuaded to abandon it in favor of cotton. For the 
reason hinted atabove, cotton cannot be expected 
to flourish inthe Central and Western Provinces. 
Heavy showers of rain would interfere sadly with 
the picking, and these may fall at any season of the 
year. But there are districts where this grave 
objection does not apply. We owe our knowledge of 
its capabilities in this respect entirely to Mr. T. 
Power, Assistant Government Agent at Ratnapoora, 
who writes on this subject as follows :— 

“The cotton I send is from Native seed and also 
from Sea Island. The garden is thriving magni- 
ficently ; nothing could look better than the plants 
and pods. The climate here appears quite the 
thing for cotton,* and my plants are now giving their 
third crop within the year.” 

If a supply of labour could at all times be de- 
pended upon, there islittle doubt that the tract of 
country described by Mr, Power might be made 
eminently productive as acotton tract, but unless 
it pays better than other crops, the resident culti- 
yators will not grow it, and there is always that 
difficulty in the distance. By the aid of bounties or 
the influence of headmen, a cultivation can be got 
up of any kind of produce, but upon a large scale 
no crops will be raised except those which are most 
profitable. A few model farms established in various 
parts of the island and cultivated after a fashion 
which could be imitated by the bulk of the popu- 
lation might be successful in inducing an extended 
growth of cotton, but nothing should be done by 
the European which the Singhalese could not easily 
follow. Itis not likely that Ceylon will ever bea 
great cotton growing country, but it may by judicious 
management be made to export a considerable 
amount of it.+ 

A far more hopeful prospect exists with reference 
to wild fibrous plants, such as the Sanseviera 
Zeylanica, Niyanda of the Singhalece and Marool of 
the Tamil, the Aloe, Agave, Pineapple, Plantain 
and Asclepia Gigantea. There are literally millions 
of tons of these plants scattered over the face of 
the island. They grow in any soil, the sand or the 
swamp seems to afford equal nutriment to them, and 
if one cared to make a pjantation of them, a limitless 
supply of fibre could be obtained. But the draw- 
back tothe production of these exquisite threads 
have hitherto been such ag to render their existence 

of no practical value except:to the fishermen and 
the villagers who require the occasional use of 
twine and rope. The labour needful to extract the 
fibres is nothing of course to these persons, so far 
as the supply of their own wants is concerned, but 
if theyare employed in the work at daily wages, or 
asked to furnish fibres to the merchant, the cost of 
production is out of all proportion to the value of 


RS 


_ * The climate of Ra\napura is one of the 1ainiest 
in the island.—Ep. 

| The establishment of a cotton mill at Colombo 
alters the conditions wholly. ‘The export from Ceylon 
of Ootton wool in 1888 is given as 2,320 cwt., valued 
wt R56,919.—Ep, 


the articles. It would take ten hours of persevering 
labour to enablea man to make 8 ounces of fibre, 
which if he were paid only 6d. per day would thus 
cost in the village nearly £60 per ton. In no part 
of the Hast, however densely populated, could fibres 
be prepared and sold ata profit in the only way 
that hand labour can turn them out fit for the 
weavers loom, for if we halve the rate of wages, the 
cost would still be too dear. By adopting the retting 
process, as itis termed, steeping the fibres in water, 
and letting them remain submerged till the pulpy 
substance is quite decomposed, a large quantity of 
fibre can be beaten out in aday, but it is harsh 
and woody, and would have to be submitted to 
chemical processes before it could possibly be made 
fit for conversion into cloth. As material for cord- 
age and manufacture of paper, fibres prepared 
in this way, lose but little of their utility. 

It must always be borne in mind that in estimat- 
ing the value of fibres as textile material the 
quantity to be obtained is the first matter for con- 
sideration. Small parcels are literally worthless, 
except as objects of curiosity. Weaving is done 
universally by machinery, and you cannot work up a 
new fibre with the machines that have been con- 
trived for those in common use. The first inquiry 
which the manufacturer would make on being shewn 
a sample of it would be as to the prospects of an 
abundant supply. If he saw his way clear in this 
respect, he might feel inclined to alter his machinery 
to suit it, but not otherwise. Itis only as paper 
material that small exports could be made available. 
At least hundreds of tons must go forward of any 
material meant to be woven in order to make it 
saleable at its true value, and as yet there are no 
signs of such a result in the case of succulent plants 
as those are termed, the fibres of which form the 
body instead of the bark. The reason will be readily 
comprehended when we state that the average weight 
of fibres derived from the plantain and Sanseviera 
is but 4 per cent. An ordinary plantain tree yields 
about 40 ounces of fibre, so that it would take forty- 
five trees to furnish acwt. The labour involved 
in cutting and transporting this vast quantity of 
useless material is so great, that it renders even 
machinery worked by steam of no practical value, 
except under very peculiar circumstances. It would 
require nearly two acres to give a ton of fibre 
at one cutting and the manipulation of a thousand 
trees, and nowhere do we find such tracts of the 
plants growing wild as would supply a factory. A 
cultivation of the Marool on a scientific system, the 
fibres being extracted by Benke’s machines would 
yield magnificent results. The Marool fibres 
obtained from the fresh plant are scarcely inferior 
to silk in beauty and softness, and would command 
very high prices. So would those of the Pineapple, 
and also there can be no question as to the quantity 
of fibre that could be grown, and the permanence 
of the demand for it, if it could be had to any 
amount. The sole problem to be solved is the 
invention of a cheap and efficient method of extract- 
ing the fibre. Ifa simple machine can be found, 
that is within the reach of viliage skill to construct 
it, and present means to buy it, there is no saying 
to what extent fibres may not be ultimately forth- 
coming. Every village hut is overshadowed with its 
plantain tree, andif that can be turned to account 
for fibre, as well as fruit, the relief to the cotton 
market would be of the greatest possible value. I 
have reason to believe that a French invention 
which was rewarded with a prizeat the Exposition 
in Paris, will supply what is wanted and shall be 
able totest its usefulness, the result of the experi- 
ment shall be duly communicated to the Committee. 

Coconut fibre isa product of increasing value as 
an article of export, but its uses are not likely 
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to be widely extended so as to create an advance 
in price in the home markets. The manufacture 
has been greatly improved by the application of 
machinery, but unless the coir could be made at 
least as cheaply by steam power as by hand, 
there can be no gain in the adoption of the costly 
process. The superior brightness and evenness of 
appearance is but of little value in the estimation 
of the manufacturer who finds in the material 
produced by the labour of women and children, 
an article good enough for his wants. If coir could 
be converted into a substitute for twine or whip- 
cord or woven into cloth, its worth would of course 
be greatly enhanced, but itis a harsh brittle fibre, 
and breaks shortly off if sharp turns are taken with 
it. It will not pay then to employ steam engines 
in the manufacture of an article like coir which 
can be had in Jaffna at 4s. 6d: per ewt., but a 
machine invented by Mr. Thomas of the Marandahn 
Tron Works is likely to be of much service on coconut 
estates. Itis worked by hand, and can turn out, 
it is said, one cwt daily, which is worth on an 
average of distances throughout the island at least 
ten shillings. The nut is only steeped in water for 
afew hours, and the product is of the first quality 
in point of appearance! Coir fibre averages about 
20s. per cwt. inthe home market.* 

The long fibres of the Caryota Urens (Kitool), are 
held in much esteem as a substitute for whalebone 
in brush making. They are procurable to a con- 
siderable extent in the hilly districts, and are worth 
on the average about 9d per lb. 

The fibre question deserves the utmost attention 
on the part of those who are charged with the duty 
of investigating and developing the resources of 
the island. 


STARCHES. 


Arrowroot (Maranta Arundinacea).—This plant 
grows to perfection in almost every part of the island, 
but gives the largest yield perhaps in the hilly 
districts. The cultivation exactly resembles that of 
the potato. The ground is either ploughed or dug 
in trenches, and the roots or suckers, for either will 
propagate the plant, are set in rows two feet apart, 
with a distance of say twelve inches between each 
plant. As it comes up, the earth should be gathered 
round it, and if planted in the dry season, it will 
require watering for a couple of months. The soil 
should be weeded, and the leaves pruned if they 
grow too luxuriantly. The crop is about seven 
months coming to maturity, and the yield depends 
upon the care bestowed on the cultivation and the 
richness of the soil. A loose friable earth is the 
best adapted for the purpose. At Bovrella, near 


Colombo, the outturn is about 21 cwt. per acre, but - 


in the West Indies it is as much as six or eight 
tons, and there is no doubt that at least double the 
first-named amount could be obtained as an average 
in this island. The labour when entirely performed 
by hand amounts toabout 70 days’ work per acre, 
and the price paid for the roots at present is 6s per 
cwt.; allowing the whole business of cultivation to 
be carried on by adult laborers, paid at the rate of 
740. per diem, the profit to the owner of the soil is 
above £4 per acre. 

The manufacture ag carried on in Ceylon is an 
affair of the simplest kind. A roller of about eight 
inches in diameter, and about two feet in length, is 
fixed against a piece of wood, which is secured by 
a couple of uprights. The roller iscovered with a 


* The price of coir fibre now is from £20 to £32 
per ton. The export from Ceylon in 1888 was 22,090 
cwt.— Ep, 

| The export of kitul fibre from Oeylon in 1888 was 
1,703 cwt., valued at R46,074.—Ep, 


sheet of tin, pierced with holes like a nutmeg grater, 
and it is set in motion by a wheel just like that of 
the native turner which communicates with a smaller 
one on the spindle of the roller. A small space is 
left between the roller and the board, and the roots 
having first been washed and peeled with the fingers 
are chopped into it, a little water, being occasionally 
used. As the roller revolves, the rasped root falls 
into a trough placed below it, and is carried to 
another trough where it receives a first washing. 
The woolly fibre which floats on the top of the 
starch is then taken off, and the latter is put into 
a trough lined with lead, where it receives successive 
washings until the last water comes off colorless. 
The arrowroot is then found at the bottom in the 
shape of a solid white substance, A clean cloth 
pressed upon it absorbs the remaining surface 
moisture, andit can then be cut with a wooden or 
copper knife and laid in the sun to dry. When 
the water is perfectly expelled, the lumps break into 
small pieces, and the starch is fit for the market. 
Great care should be taken not to packit whilst in 
a damp state, andfor long voyages it should be put 
up intins. The local selling price is at present Is. 
per lb., but 9d.is the wholesale rate. The arrow- 
root exported from Ceylon is said to be equal if not 
superior tothe best kinds from the West Indies. 

Six men can manufacture a hundredweight of 
arrowroot in a day, with the aid of the very simple 
machinery above described, to do which they have 
to manipulate above 7 cwt. of roots, the yield of 
starch being 15 per cent. ‘The cost of the raw 
material being £2 2s, labour 3s 9d, and the price of 
arrowroot being 9d per lb., the manufacturer’s 
profit per cwt. is £1 18s 3d, or allowing for con- 
tingencies say £115s. Nobad return for the slender 
capital required in the business. 

Brrrer Cassava (Jatropha Manihot).—This plant, 
which grows as a weed nearly over the whole island, 
furnishes the well-known tapioca and cassava of 
commerce. The roots are treated for the starch 
exactly the same way as the arrowroot, but to make 
tapioca, the meal is placed before thoroughly dried 
upon hot plates, when it granulates and takes the 
shape in which it is found in the market. The 
cassava is the starch prepared throughout like 
arrowroot. But the water which comes off the first 
washing is an active poison, and the starch is only 
fit for food, when the whole moisture has been driven 
off andthe meal has been for some time exposed 
to fire or the sun’s rays. No use is made in Ceylon 
of this dangerous liquid, but when boiled down to 
the consistence of molasses, it forms, strange to say, 
one of the most valuable bases of sauce, and is 
the famous “Casareep”’ of the West Indies. 

Taproca isan article of great value as food, its 
nutritive qualities as compared with wheat being, 
it is said, 6 to 1. In Demerara an acre of it has yielded 
25 tons, but ithas not been cultivated in Ceylon as 
yet, except for fences. Two-fifths of that yield 
would give a ton of starch worth to the grower, at 
the rate paid for the roots in Colombo no less than 
£40. One-fourth of that sum would pay him well, 
for the plant requires no more cultivation or care 
than the castor tree, to which it bears a strong 
resemblance; and in that case, the manfacturer 
purchasing his raw material at the rate of 10s per 
cwt. of starch, paying 5s for labour, and selling the 
prepared article at 6d per lb. would clear 41s per cwt. 
The local selling price is at present 1s 3d per lb.* 

Pannan Nrinuincors.—This is the Tamil name of 
the tubers which spring from the fruit of the 
Palmyra tree, when planted in the ground and left 


* A considerable quantity of the roots grown at 
Henara‘goda did not pay the cost of carriage to 
Oolombo.—Ep, 
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there for about six months. If suffered to remain, 
it would of course spring up into a tree, but the 
natives pluck it, and by scraping and washing 
convert it into a favourite article of food. When 
treated by the process for making arrowroot, it 
produces a starch even superior to it, and it can be 
made at Jaffna and Calpentyn where paimyra 
trees abound for about 3d per lb. 

Yams.—These are most abundant, and in the 
more elevated parts of the island attain a great 
size. There is a variety which has the exact flavor 
of the potato when carefully boiled. The latter 
root grows well in Nuera Hllia, from whence it 
finds its way to all the bazaars, and the sweet potato 
is very common. Starch in great variety can be 
procured from all the tribe by the process hereto- 
fore described, and would pay very well. Immense 
quantities of potato starch are used in the weaving 
mills at home under the name of Dextrine or 
British gum, a substance formed by roasting the 
starch. The average price is about £40 per ton. 

The day must come when the manufacture of 
starches for which Ceylon offers such great facilities 
will meet with the attention thatit deserves from 
enterprising persons. It requires so little capital, 
and tbe processes are so simple, that mauy may be 
expected to devote their time to it. 


CAOUTCHOUC AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


The tree which produces mainly the Caoutchouc 
of commerce (Ficus Hlastica) is not indigenous 
to Ceylon, though magnificent specimens of it are 
to be seen at Peradenia, but almost any quantity 
of milky viscid fluid, bearing the greatest resem- 
blance to it can be procured from the different 
varieties of Mwphorbiace which abound in the 
island. The WHacecaria Agallochwn, Tilli of the 
Tamils, and the Artocarpus Integrifolia (Jak), yield 
a juice in great abundance, which might easily 
be mistaken for Caoutchouc. 


But the characteristics in each case are the 


same: on being plunges into boiling water, the 
fluid rapidly acquires consistence, draws out in 
threads like the genuine substance, and in 
that state will receive and retain impressions, but 
as soon as it gets cold, the pliability is lost, 
and it breaks, if you try to draw it into threads 
or to increase its tenuity. It will rub out pencil 
marks, aod whenever submitted anew to the 
action of the hot water it exhibits the properties 
of Caoutchouc. The question of its value as a 
waterproofing material, or as a subsistute for 
Caoutchouc, in some of the numerous uses to which 
the latter is applied, is well worth the attention 
of the practicai chemist, A good method of send- 
ing the milk home for examination and report would 
be to apply it with a brush, as it is drawn 
from the tree to the inside of a clean case or 
cask. When the first layer was dry, another 
Should be laid on, and in this way a mass of 
solid milk would be in time accumulated, not 
able to fermentation or damage from keeping. 
ff it could be turned to account, the supply might 


ra sggHendad upon as being perfectly inexhaus- 
ible. 


TOBACCO. 


The article of Tobacco is strangely neglected 
by our countrymen in Ceylon, considering the 
extent to which it is grown, the excallence of its 
quality in the green leaf, and the vast impetus 
that might be given to the cultivation, were foreign 
markets opened for it. A very large quantity is 
raised in Jatina, nearly the whole of which goes 
to Travancore, where the Raja monopolises the 


sale of the article. The consumption of 
Tobacco by the natives is very large, and very 
little of it comes from India, indeed so much is the 
Kaymel growth prized, that the leaves sell at 8s or 
10s per lb. When made up into cigars, it is 
frequently prefered by Europeans to Manillas, and 
there is a capital story told by a distinguished 
person who caried home a quantity and requested 
one of the first tobacconists in London to smoke 
a fewof them, and say what he thought of the 
flavor of the new importation. In due time the 
report was made, the cigars were pronounced 
to be ‘‘good smoking, but not at all fit for the 
Hnglish market. Oh no, there was such a strong 
flavor of Otto of Rose about them.’’ As the 
laughing querist informed the shopkeeper, the 
cigars cost less than a farthing each, which left 
but a small margin to cover the cost of the 
Otto of Roses. 

There is. of course much difference in the 
strength, and flavor of the tobacco grown in 
various districts; but the best and the worst 
are equally ill dealt with, from the want of a 
method of curing the plant. All that the cultivator 
does to fit his tobacco for sale, is to hang up 
the leaves to dry, and it is frequently seen in 
the merchants’ godown, mottled with green, brown 
and yellow colors. The true aroma of the plant 
is never developed, for that can only be brought 
out by employing pressure upon large quantities 
of heaped leaves. The proper method of curing 
the leaf is as follows:— 

The leaves when cut down should be tied 
together, at the foot stalks, and hung across a 
line or pole to dry in the shade, care being taken 
to turn them from time to time, and to exclude 
moisture. When they are perfectly dry, they 
should be taken down and placed in a heap, 
the mass being at least a ton in weight. Heavy 
pressure must then be applied and continued for 
about ten days or a fortnight. The effect of this 
process is to induce a species of fermentation 
which permeates the whole heap, renders the 
leaves of a uniform color throughout, and evolves 
as well a certain volatile essence, which gives 
almost a new flavor to the tobacco. Considering 
that the average price of Jatina Tobacco is 
very low, and that the demand for the cured 
article never ceases, it is clearly one of the 
safest, as it would certainly be one of the cheapest 
experiments, to purchase a sufficient quantity of 
the leaf at the proper season of the year, and 
to ascertain if the Ceylon article would really 
be made to compete with foreign growths. It 
is asserted by persons, whose opinions are entitled 
to respect, that it is only in the curing and 
subsequent manutacture that Manilla ‘Tobacco is 
superior to our Island samples; and if this be 
correct, avery great addition might be made to 
the wealth of the Colony. All that is necessary, 
in the first instance, is to guard against the 
receipt of badly-dried leaves, or to buy them freshly 
cut. The manufacture could not fail to be a 
paying one.* 


DRUGS AND MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES. 


A vast number of articles recognised in the 
Pharmacopoeia are to be found in Ceylon, and may 
generally be had at cheap rates, always supposing 
that there is no dearth of population where they 
grow. livery variety of Strychnos, including of 
course the Nu« Vomica, is to be met with in 
abundance, and throughout the Central and North- 


* In 1888 Oeylon exported 57,282 cwt. of tobacco, 
valued at K1,236,307,—Ep, 
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Western Provinces.* The Hemidesmus Indicus 
(Nauvare) is a common weed. This plant is con- 
sidered by the faculty to be even superior to Jamaica 
Sarsaparilla, of which it has the exact scent and 
flavor, and whereas that ranges in value from 2s 
to 3s per lb., any quantity of the Ceylon drug could 
be gathered fora penny a pound. The root of the 
Sanseviera is an excellent substitute for Ipecacuanha. 
The Margosa oil is one of the very best applications 
for ulcers, and the virtues of Croton and Castox 
oils are well known. Under the head of tanning 
substances I have described a number of astringents 
which would prove of great utility for medical 
purposes. 

The Singhalese have a great number of medical 
agents in use, the value of which is either unknown 
to, or wholly neglected by Kuropean men of science, 
‘hey possess undoubted antidotes for snakebites, 
many remedies for fever, and there is every reason 
to believe that the terrible malady, hydrophobia 
is within reach of their curative powers. 1 have 
taken great pains to ascertain the foundation for 
this belief, which is universal among the people, and 
was obliged to acquiesce in the common opinion, 
always bearing in mind that there is great diffi- 
culty in finding out whether persons bitten by dogs, 
labouring under supposed rabies, have really taken 
the deadly poison into their system. ‘The instances 
of reported cure are scattered over the whole 
country inhabited by Singhalese. The Tamils 
never pretend to a knowledge of the remedy. The 
symptons produced by administration of the 
medicine are always described in nearly the same 
words, and 1 have found a constant agreement in 
the statement, that although, a cure is certain, at 
any period between the occurrence of the bite and 
the day when hydrophobia makes its appearance, 
the remedy is wuoily powerless in that last stage of 
the disorder. The patient when taken in hand in 
good time, has a preparation given to him which 
induces delirium with all the signs that follow the 
administration of Stramonium (Datura), and it is 
certain that this powerful drug forms part of the 
medicine given, and if I might venture to hinta 
belief on the subject it would be that the Datura 
is the real curative agent. I could say much in 
support of this theory, but refrain from doing so, 
as NO opinion can have any possible weight in the 
matter, and one is entitled to believe, that enough 
has been said already, to call the attention of 
scientific persons to the consideration of it. 

There is a tree growing in the Patchelapalla 
district, in the Northern Province, the Tamil name 
of which is Hlamuoreka, literally translated ‘“ bone- 
setter.” Tne medicinal properties reside in the 
bark, and the native doctors are uccustomede to 
apply the pounded drug in the shape of poultice to 
a broken limb, for the space of about twenty minutes, 
or as they calculate for the time a pot of rice takes 
to boil, whenit is removed and the limb bound up 
in the confident expectation that the several paris 
will unite without further trouble. Fabulous stories 
are told, asa matter of course, of the virtues of this 
remedy, but acase Game under my owa observation 
which may as well be stated. A Sivghaiese, aged 
about fiity, was broughtto Mr. Simon UVasie Chitty, 
late Judge of Chilaw, having been picked up on the 
roadside where he was lett by robbers. hey had 
beaten him with sticks until nis arm was smushed 
from shoulder to wrist, and the Judge was tor calling 
in at once the Sub-Assissant Surgeon, but the 
men declined the offer with somewhat of scorn. He 
was, he said, a Vederale (doctor) himself and 


_ * The price of nux yomica now in the hume market 
is from 94 to lls per cwt.—Ep, 


could set his arm to right. Fortunately for bim 
there happened to be acolitary Hlamboreka tree in 
the jail compound, and he had the bark of it applied 
in the manner above detailed. It seemed impossible 
tbat he could escape amputation, but two menths 
afterwards he was in the field, superintending his 
laborers, with a sound and apparently strong limb. 
For the truth of this statement I can youch, having 
seen the battered arm, and also seen the man after 
recovery. 

The Coccinium Frustratum (beniwelle) isa creeper 
which grows in vast abundance in the Western and 
Central Provinces, is an excellent febrifuge, and was 
warmly recommended as such by the late Dr. 
Elliott. As a bitter tonic it is serviceable and 
pleasant, and could be converted into an extract for 
the smallest trifle of cost. But there are so many 
medicinal substances worth enquiry and analysis, 
that it is idle to attempt to enumerate them. 
Were the Government to engage a competent person 
to report upon them, they would do great service to 
the colony, and perhaps even to mankind at large. 


> —_ 

O1n of Evcatyptus.—A correspondent writes :—* Mr. 
S. G. Wallace, of ‘West End,’ Ootacamund, has tor 
some time past been engaged in conducting a series of 
experiments with the oil of eucalyptus. ‘Lhe oil is ex- 
tracted from the eucalyptus globulus which grows 
luxuriantly on the Neilgherry Hills, and is said to pos- 
sess great medicinal virtues. It is largely used in some 
of the hill tracts in Northern India, and is gradually 
coming into use in Southern India. It is specially 
effective in cases of rheumatism, bronchitis, &c., and is 
a good deodorant and disinfectant. The experiments 
made with it by Mr. Wallace have been attended 
with very considerable success, and the oil is said 
to have effected some marvellous cures in cases of 
chronic dysentery. The oil has a pleasant taste and 
odour, and is a powerful tonic. Mr. Wallace’s labours 
in this matter are deserving of encouragement.”— 
Madras Mail, 29th August. 

ALarcr BrauriruL Locust was sent to us a 
few daysago from ‘the field”’ by Mr. Scott Barber, 
who says he has never seen one before in Ceylon. 
Mr. Staniforth Green at once identifies it as No. 23 
(Phymateus punctatus) in our edition of ‘ Nietner’s 
Enemies of the Coffee [ree.’’ We quote as follows :— 

This is the large, well-known, beautiful locust with 
the scarlet abdomen, yellow and bronze above, which 
seems to attack all agricultural produce that comes 
it its way. It does not habitually attack the coffee 
tree, but does so occasionally, and I speak from ex- 
perience when I state thatits ravages are very annoy- 
ing. A swarm of them settled upon a field of one year 
old coffee and gnawed the bark off the stems. ‘Lhe 
consequence was that the growth of the tree was 
checked in the upper part, and that a multitude of 
unsightly shoots were thrown out by the lower ; even- 
tually the top broke off, or was cut off, and the tree 
remaiued disfigured for the rest of its existence. There 
were at least fifteen per cent of the trees thus in- 
jured. I remember seeing a coconat plantation at 
Negombo infested with these Juocusts, the enormous 
leaves of the trees bending under their weight, aad 
presented mere skeletons—everything but the ribs hav- 
ing been devoured, A great many of the locusts had 
dropped off upon the illook-grass (Sacch. Koenigit 
Reitz) which grew beneath, but they would not touch 
this. In fact, I have never seen them to eat any but 
cultivated plauts or trees. At Tangalla I have known 
them to destroy tobacco plantations ; and a couple of 
years ago I was addressed by the Government Agent, 
Kandy, with reference to the injury the grain crops 
of the natives in Matale were then suffering from these 
locusts. Fortunately, this seems the only species of 
locust that does any real injury in Ceylon, and this 
injury is in importance not to be compared with that 
cone by other species in other countries.—See Kirby 
and Spence’s Introd. to Hut. for details on this sub- 
ject. The larvee and pupz are equally destructive as 
the perfect insects, 
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HILLCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


DODGES OF THE COOLY TRAFFICKERS—THE REVIVAL OF 
COFFEE AND PLANTING UNDER SHADE—UVA FOR 
TOBACCO—COTTON—KAILWAY STATIONS AS ADVERTIS- 
ING MEDIUMS FOR INTOXICANTS, 


20th August 1889. 


The traffickers in coomies have many dodges. We 
are all acquainted with the system of buying and 
selling which goes on among kanganies, and which 
is one of the principal reasons for the fluctuating 
nature of our labour force. A cooly disappears, 
and you are told that he has bolted and taken one 
or two others with him. If you press for the reason 
why he left, it is because he disliked the master 
or the estate, and that to insist upon a task ere 
a full name was given, was too much for hia 
proud spirit, so rather than endure it he had 
revolted and fied. An opportunity of this kind 
tohave ‘‘adig” at discipline, and cast discredit on 
the Western notion, that for a fair day’s wage a 
fair day’s work should be given, is much too 
precious to be neglected, but he is a very inex- 
perienced fellow indeed who is taken in with that 
kind of thing. You don’t take long to learn the 
signs which indicate whether the deserters have 
decamped with the sanction of the kangani, or 
without it. When it is a real case of bolt, 
and the kangani is left without a settlement 
having been made, the daring act evokes a fine 
active spirit: the kangani simply overflows with 
energy, wants letters; wants warrants, institutes 
all kinds of inquiry, and the lapse of time 
has little effect on his burning desire to 
recapture the runaway, He laughs at distance, 
scorns fatigue, and the disappointment of an un- 
successful hunt whets rather than damps his ardour. 
The man who has been ‘‘ squared”? does not do 
this: although for politic reasons he may try to 
get up an enthusiastic indignation, yet it’s sucha 
hollow affair, that it burns itself out in the very 
presence of his employer, and the man must be 
blind who fails to see that an understanding had 
been come to. 

Now, however, there is ‘‘ another Richard in the 
field,” and to the bartering kangani there has to 
be added the native hotelkeeper. This worthy 
seems to be winning his way into the affections 
of the cooly—especially the wandering portion— 
for when the waist-cloth has been tightened, so 
that the gnawings of hunger may be less keenly 
felt, the man who will give a meal on credit, 
and a mat to sleep on, comes to be regarded as 
& benefactor. Of course the native hotelkeeper 
has his own objects in view. Kanganies, who have 
got advances for labour, come in to his hotel as 
well as others, and as the labour need is pressing, 
and to send to the Coast, then, out of the question, 
the hotelkeeper mentions the fact that several 
Stray coolies have been staying with him for a 
week or ten days now, and if the kangani will 
give Rl a head, and settle what they owe 
for food, he will induce them to go with him. 
This takes at once, and the bargain is struck. A 
two days’ stay atthe native hotel works out seven 
at least, by those marvellous rules of arithmetic 
which apply almost solely in coolies’ affairs, and 
not to speak of profit as a labour agent, the native 
hotelkeeper scores in his legitimate calling albeit 
In an illegitimate way. But when he parts with 
the coolies he has been harbouring he gives them 
a little advice. And it is this:—If they are not 
salisfied with the kangani or the estate, they are 
G0ing to, just come back to him, and he will 
keep them until they get employment elsewhere! By 
this means he creates for himself a steady income, 
and the native hotel is becoming recognized among 
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our kanganies ag a recruiting ground where a pro 
tem supply of labour can be got, and at not a 
very high cost either: A kangani who wants to 
deal fairly would be suspicious of the ‘shothe- 
kaddai al,’ but some are simple, and some 
have not a very high sense of honour, and so the 
native hotelkeeper plays upon their weaknesses, and 
in a manner which is highly profitable to himself, 

The revival of Corrrr, and with it the downfall 
of bug and leaf-disease, is becoming, like the big 
gooseberry in the dull season at home, the subject 
of a periodical paragraph. Is it true, however, 
or is it but that the wish is father of the thought? 
Coffee about this is at present sadly stricken with 
leaf-disease, up to the best that was ever produced ; 
but bug, [amglad to say, is not by any meansrampant. 

The men who are going in for a renewed trial 
of CorFEE UNDER SHADE are getting more and more 
impressed with the belief that when the shade tree 
is a jficus—400 to the acre—the chances of success 
are very much increased. I saw some coffee the 
other day, growing under one of those large trees, 
and for vigour and healthiness it would have 
matched anything to be seen in the ‘days of old.” 
If an extensive acreage would do as well as the 
patch I refer to, the revival of coffee in Ceylon 
would be an assured fact. Later on we will 
doubtless learn the outcome of this new combination. 

ToBacco growers in their search for land have 
invaded the benighted Province of Uva, and I hear 
that applications for large acreages have been made 
to the Government. Agent there. If the company 
we heard of, that was to establish depdts all over 
the country for the purchase of tobacco in the green 
state, were to move now, there is little doubt, but 
that the growing of ‘‘the fragrant weed’’ would be 
taken up very extensively. It is the favourite among 
the newest products. ‘Cotton’! siid a man to me, 
who is ever ready to pioneer,—‘‘ Cotton! why it 
is n’t ‘a patch’ on tobacco, and I have tried both.” 

One of the Buddhist papers is protesting and 
drawing attention to the fact that the Government 
of Ceylon has of late allowed its railway stations 
to be used as advertising mediums for InroxicaTin 
Drinks. From Nanuoya to Kalutara, there is hardl 
a station, where some whiskey cr another is no} 
flauntingly placarded and brought before the tra 
veller’s notice to the offence of those who would 
desire to see the people of Ceylon a temperate people 
and unacquainted with such drinks. 

All my sympathies are with the Buddhist writer, 
and it must have been through inadvertency that the 
Government has allowed part of its property to be 
abused in this way. Whiskey drinking among the 
natives could lead to nothing but evil; and that the 
Powers-that-be, whose duty it is to do all they can 
to promote the elevation of the people, should be 
indirectly the means of promoting the reverse, is 
far from creditable. Has the Government no fear 
of Mr. Caine or Mr, Samuel Smith before its eyes ? 
for it would be an easy matter to get either of those 
gentlemen in their place in the House of Commons 
to inquire why the Government of Ceylon should 
prostitute its property to further the consumption of 
an article which, if the natives indulged in, would 
lead only to disastrous results, or be to them as an 
abiding curse. PEPPERCORN: 

ae Se ee 

Dry Grain as Foop.—Mr. Alfred Drieberg 
in an article on chena cultivation shortly to appear 
staies that an opinion prevails regarding dry grains 
(chiefly kurukkan and other millets grown without 
irrigation) that such grains are not inherently un- 
wholesome but are rendered noxious by bad pre- 
paration. This is a point which we cannot doub 
Mr, Drieberg will take means to settle by a series 
cf experiments, 
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SCOTTISH CHYLON TFA COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Capital £50,000, in 5,000 shares of £10 each, of which 4,100 
shares, fully paid up, are now being issued. 

DIRECTORS.—H. L. Forbes, Esq., Claremont, Waterden Road, 
Guildford (Chairman and Managing Director.) R. W. Forbes, 
Esq., 1, Argyll Road, W. John Anderson, Esq., 16, Philpot 
Lane, H.C. 

MANAGDR IN ChYLON.—David Kerr, Esq. 

BANKERS.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China. 

SoLICITORS.—Messrs. 
Birchin Lane, B.C, 

AUDITORS.—Messrs. 
Buildings, E.C. 

SECRETARIES & OFFICES.—Messrs.—Anderson Bros., 16, 
Philpot Lane, H.C. 

As none of the Capital in the Company is now being 
offered for subscription by the public, no formal Prospectus 
has been issued, but the Directors think it well that the 
small body of Shareholders should have some statement 
from the Board with reference to the position and objects 
of the Company. 

The Company’s property consists of 


Murray, Hutchins & Stirling, 1), 


J. B. Laurie & OCo,, 2 Gresham 


ESTATES. DISTRICT. VALUATIONS. 
Invery and Waterloo ... Dickoya £16,000 
Strathdon nen CHD bob H Bae 8,480 
Benachie tee eee os LOwer Dickoya 5,650 
Abergeldie eclinessbi eee oD ee 5,000 
Mincing Lane ... ... «. Maskeliya +. 5,870 

In all ... £41,000 


These Estates consist of about 1,530 acres, of which about 
1,400 are in tea (mostly in hearing) with some fine coffee 
interspersed, and a large quantity of valuable Cinchona. 
They are situated at a high elevation, ranging from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet above sea level, and will consequently be lasting, 
and will produce tea of a superior quality. “ Invery” and 
“Mincing Lane,” the only Estates so far from which tea 
has been shipped to the London Market, have already 
attained a high reputation for the quality of their teas, and 
in the brokers’ lists of averages appear amongst the most 
favoured of the Ceylon Markets. On Strathdon, Benachie 
and Abergeldie manufacture of tea will be commenced about 
1st September in the large central factory on Strathdon 
now being erected ; hitherto all leaf produced has been sold 
in its green state. The properties were reported on, and 
valued by the experienced appraiser, Mr. H. K. Rutherford, 
whose valuations are well-known to be moderate, and the 
Company have acquired the estates at the values put upon 
them by Mr. Rutherford. The Company, while providing 
in their Memorandum and Articles of Association, for a much 
wider field for their operations, purpose for the present to 
confine themselves to developing the estates now acquired, 
and, taking, Mr. Rutherford’s figures as a guide, a steady 
profit of 10 per cent or over may be confidently looked, 
for when the properties come into full bearing. The Company 
acquire the Hstategas from 1st January, 1889, and the 
anticipated profits for this year, upwards of £4,000 the 
Directors purpose to employ, in meeting all preliminary 
expenses of the Company, andthe erection and completion 
of Factories with suitable Machinery. Itis unlikely there- 
fore that any dividend will be paid for 1889, and any balance 
at credit of Profit and Loss will be carried forward to 1890. 
The addition to the value of the Estates, by expenditure on 
Factories and Machinery is very considerable: The only 
contract entered into is one of llth July, 1889, between 
Messrs. H. L. Forbes, R. W. Forbes, Hugh Blacklaw and John 
Fraser, the Vendors, and Mr. John Anderson on behalf of the 
Company. 


—> 

THE REPORTS OF THE UVA AND 

SPRING VALLEY COFFEE COMPANIRS. 

The above Reports are always of much interest 
as affording reliable information on the working of 
some of the best known and most productive estate 
properties in Ceylon. It was naturally to be ex- 
pected that their character on the present occasion 
would be materially affected by the low rates which 
have ruled for tea in the home market during 
the last few months; but we are glad to observe 
that, in spite of this adverse condition, the 
current reports which we reprint elsewhere, cannot 
fail to be on the whole satisfactory to the share- 
holders of bot! Companies. 

There is one pecustarity which cannot fail to 
at once strike those who read these Reports. Thus 
we find the one for Spring Valley stating that 
the estimate of the coffee crop for the season 
1888-89 of 2,000 cwt. will be materially exceeded 
—by 600 cwt.,—while the report of the Uva Coffee 
Company informs us that on the group of estates 
which forms the holding of that Company the esti- 
mate of 2,000 cwt. will not be reached by 500 
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This is a singular contrast and difficult to 
account for, for it is to be presumed that the 
varying conditions of the two properties would 
have been taken into full consideration when pre- 
paring the estimates. While the anticipations for 
Spring Valley are spoken of favorably, a somewhat 
lugubrious tone is adopted with regard to the Uva 
properties. But considering the two reports to- 
gether, it may be said that on the whole the 
prospects of coffee are considered to be fairly 
good, though the directors carefully guard them- 
selves against inducing their shareholders to 
indulge in too hopeful a view of the future of our old 
staple. Such a course has certainly been a wise one 
in view of all possible eventualities ; but the general 
tenor of the Reports will be to confirm the opinions 
of those who have long thought that coffee was 
by no means defunct in Ceylon. That in spite 
of their hesitation in holding out very 
sanguine expectations to the shareholders, the 
directors themselves entertain good hopes, is 
evidenced by their resolution as announced, not 
further at present to reduce the acreage under 
coffee. Passing from anticipations for the 
future to the facts absolutely ascertained with 
regard to the coffee yield of the past season, 
we find that on the Spring Valley estates, on which 
a considerable increase on the estimate for the 
current year is expected, there was a serious dimi- 
nution on the estimates prepared for this year, the 
yield falling short of this by nearly 700 cwt. On 
the Uva estates, on the contrary, those which 
are expected to show a heavy fallin:z-off during the 
season of 88-89, no such proportionate reduction 
was experienced, in 1887 the reduction on estimate 
being only about 239 cwt. on an outturn almost 
equivalent in amount to that of the Spring Valley 
estates. This comparison reverses any conclusion 
to be formed from that of the figures estimated 
for the present season. 

We think that on the whole both Companies 
may be congratulated—when the adverse cir- 
cumstances under which their tea has had to be 
disposed of during the year reviewed by the Re- 
ports are taken into account—on the average 
prices obtained for it. In the case of the Spring 
Valley Company, we find this stated to have been 
is 1}d per lb., and for the Uva Company 1s 03d 
per lb. We note that both Reports indicate a 
large increase expected in the outturn of tea 
during the present season. ‘The Uva Company 
appear to have sold a net production during last 
year of about 70,000 lb. ; while the estimate for the 
present season is no less than 177,000 lb.; the 
Spring Valley outturn also for last season being 
38,449 lb. and the estimate for that now proceeding 
being 100,000 lb. We presume that in forming 
these estimates allowance will have been made for 
that finer plucking which the Directors announce 
to be in contemplation, and if so we have in these 
figures a remarkably strong evidence of the great 
increase in the export of tea from the Uva province 
to be looked for. The sale of cinchona bark from 
the Uva estates realized an average of 5d per lb., 
while for that from Spring Valley but 4¢d was 
obtained. The directors abstain—and wisely, as 
we think,—from formulating any opinion as to 
what the course of this special article of their 
production may be during the present year. This 
is an wholly unknown factor at present. 

In view of all the circumstances set forth and as 
known to ourselves locally, we think it will be 
deemed very satistactory that the corner of de- 
pression has at length been turned, and that the 
directors of both Companies have been able to 
recommend moderate dividends. In the case of 
Spring Valley this will amount for the year to 
5 per cent paid free of Income Tax, while in that 
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of Uva it will be 3 per cent, also free of In- 
come Tax. Recollecting for how long a time the 
shareholders have had to be content without any 
dividend at all, we think they may fairly be con- 
gratulated on this turn in the tide of their affairs, 
The figures we have quoted above as to the esti- 
mated income in the yield of tea must lead to the 
anticipation, that, if all goes fairly well with cotfee 
and other subsidiary articles of production, a much 
more pleasing dividend may be announced when 
the next annualreports are issued. Those now 
under comment make reference to the improving 
condition of the London tea market, a state of 
things while there is every reason to hope may 
be progressive. That even with the low prices of 
late ruling these. Companies have attained a com- 
paratively good average of price, warrants the hope 
of a much better average for the present year, and 
if that hope be justified, the tremendous increase 
in outturn must insure quite a brilliant prospect 
for the directors to report upon when the operations 
of the present season shall have been closed. 


OUVAH COFFEE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Capital £100,000 in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
DIRECTORS. 


John Brown, Esq., Managing Director; H. H. Pott 
Esq.; L. Famin, Esq.; Edward Conder, Esq. 


REPORT. 


The following Accounts are now presented to Share- 
holders :—Profit and Loss Account for Crop 1887-88. 
Balance Sheet made up to 3lst May 1889. 


Crop, 1887-88. 


On reference to last year’s Report it will be seen that 
it was not then thougbt that the original estimate of 
3,300 cwts. of Coffee would be realised; and although 
this was the case, the shortcoming was not so large 
as was then expected, the actual weight sold being 
3,061 ewts. 3 qrs.7 1b. The average price of the Coffee 
sold in London was 85s 4d per ewt., the total proceeds 
derived from this product being £12,783 9s 3d. The 
weight of tea sold amounted to 78,771 1b. inclusive of 
8,800 Ib. bought from neighbouring Estates, and manu- 
factured at the Oompany’s factories, the estimated 
yield being well exceeded. The tea brought the satis- 
factory average of 1s 03d per lb., and a total value 
of £4,163 3s 3d. The estimated quantity of Oinchona 
Bark was also harvested, 77,722 lb. being sold at an 
average of 5d per lb. producing £1,697 13s: a small 
quantity of Cocoa was also sold for £41 8s 6d, making 
the total value of the produce secured on the Oompany’s 
Estates £18,685 14s 0d. The next item on the credit 
side of the profit and loss account is £1,214 9s 10d 
under the heading of Machinery account, being the 
amount spent during season 1887-88 on tea factories 
and machinery. This work being of a permanent 
character, and carried out for the treatment of future 
tea crops, the Board have decided to carry forward 
the expenditure and to write it off out of the profits 
of future years, The total expenditure for the year in 
Oeylon and London, after allowing for profit on Hx- 
change, amounted to £16,767 28 7d, thus showing 
a profit of £3,133 1s 3d on the Season’s working. 
‘To this has to be added the balance of £8619s Od 
brought forward last year, giving at total sum of 
£3,220 Os 3d. at the credit of Profit and Loss account. 

On the 10th January last a dividend of 14 per 
cent was paid on the capital of the Company, which 
absorbed £1,500 of the last named sum, and the 
Directors now recommend the distribution of a further 
dividend of 1} percent, making 3 per cent for the 
Year free of Income Tax. To meet the dividend now 
proposed the sum of £1,500 will be required, leaving 
a balance of £220 Os 3d to be carried forward to 
next account. 

Crop, 1888-89. 

The prospects for the above season are by no means 

80 favourable as they atone time appeared, The ori- 


ginal estimate of the Coffee Orop was 2,000 cwts., and 
this off an area of 1,231 acres was by no means a 
sanguine expectation; it is now certain, however, that 
the Crop of Coffee will not exceed 1,500 cwts., thus 
shewing a heavy reduction to be faced. The Coffee 
tree in Oeylon has for years had to contend with 
pests which have threatened its very existence, and it 
is only on specially favourable Estates, where it has 
been throughly well cultivated and cared for, that it 
has been able to hold out against the combined at- 
tacks of leaf disease and green bug. There are thon- 
sands of acresin Oeylon where Coffee has altogether 
ceased to exist, but the Oompany’s Estates are amongst 
those fortunate ones, where, by good cultivation, the 
Coffee has still been preserved. Although these pests are 
now more or less in abeyance, past experience shews 
that it would be foolhardy to predict what results 
the Coffee is likely to shew in future years. At the 
same time the Board feel justified in informing 
Shareholders that the latest reports state that the 
Coffee on the Company’s properties is looking vi- 
gorous and healthy, and as though it would bear a 
good Orop for the following season. 

Coffee is now a very valuable product, and the 
Board have determined not to replace any more of 
it with Tea for the present, in the hope that it may 
recover, and they feel sure that unless Coffeo is to 
become extinct in Ceylon, the Company’s Estates are 
amongst those that will recover. 

A further area of 67 acres of Tea hag been planted 
during the past year, and the acreage is now as 
follows :— 

Tra. 
os 4 3s 24 1k 6 
years. years. years. years. years. mths. 


Planted Total 
Nov. -Dec...1883...1884,..1885...1886...1887...1888...acres 
Glen Alpin 

Group 9... 145... 272... 26... 16.00 S70 525 
Narangalla 

Estate . tes Oar ten LOOrss A665 1... 176 
Hindagalla 

Kstate 120.. 85 9... 214 
Total acreage 

and present — —— —— —— ~-— ——, — 

age 9... 347... 450... 26... 16... 67... 915 


All the Tea continues to grow very satisfactorily, 
and the yield of leaf is steadily increasing as the Tea 
gains age. The estimated Crop for Season 1888-89 is 
177,000 lb., and there is every reason to believe that it 
will be secured. During the past eight months, how- 
ever, the Tea Market has exhibited great weakness, 
and extremely low prices have been ruling, the average 
selling price will consequently be much lower than last 
year, and the profit on Tea cultivation during the 
above season will thus be materially Jess than was 
expected. 

Tho present demand runs chiefly for fine Teas, and 
the Oompany’s Hstates are now altering their style of 
plucking to meet the requirements of the trade. This 
finer plucking will somewhat reduce the yield, but this 
will be more than made up by the higher price the 
Tea will realise. The Tea Market has also somewhat 
improved. 

A. fair harvest of Oinchona Bark will be secured 
but the price of this article rules very low. As a con- 
siderable quantity of the Tea Orop, and nearly the 
whole of the Coffee and Bark, has yet to come for- 
ward and be sold, it is as yet impossible to say 
whether Crop 1888-89 is likely to shew a satisfactory 
result. Mr. Brown has lately returned from visiting the 
Oompany’s properties, and will state to the Meeting the 
opinions he then formed with regard to the condition 
and future prospects of the Estates. A copy of his 
remarks will also be sent to each Shareholder. 


SPRING VALLEY COFFEE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 

Report to be presented to the Twenty-fourth Or- 
dinary General Meeting of the Oompany on Thursday 
the 8th day of August 1889, at 12 o’clock noon, 

Shareholders are herewith furnished with copies of 
the following Accounts, viz., profit and loss Account 
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for crop 1887—88, balance sheet made up to 31st 
May, 1889. 
Crop, 1887-88. 


It was pointed out in last report that the coffee 
crop would fall yery short of the original estimate of 
8,140 cwt. and it will be seen that the total quantity 
sold amounted to 2,468 cwt. O qr. 10lb. of the value 
of £10,679 4s 3d. The coffee sold in London yielded 
an average price of 87s 1d per cwt. 

The tea crop considerably exceeded the estimate of 
30,800 lb. Spring Valley producing 38,449 1b which 
sold at an average of ls 1id per lb, and Oolanakande 
5,452 lb which obtained an average of 94d per lb. The 
total value of tea sold amounted to £2,384 0s ld. 

The weight of Oinchona Bark sold in London was 
13,812 lb., at an average price of 43d per lb. The 
proceeds from the sale of Cinchona Bark were £269 
15s 9d. The total value of all produce sold, inclu- 
sive of £13 15s 8d balance of Interest Account, was 
£13,346 155 9d, and the year’s expenditure in 
Ceylon and London, after allowing for Profit on 
Exchange, amounted to £11,855 198 5d, thus show- 
ing a profit on the Season’s working of £1,990 163 
4d; to this sum has to be added the balance of 
£2,595 9s 4d. brought forward from last year, 
giving a total £4,586 5s 8d, at the credit of Profit 
and Loss. On the 10th January last a Dividend of 
2% per cent was paid on the Oapital of the Company 
which absorbed £2,000 of the above amount, and the 
Directors now recommend the payment of a further 
Dividend of 24 per cent, making 5 per cent for the 
year, free of Income Tax. For the payment of this 
Dividend £2,000 will be required, leaving a balance of 
£586 5s 8d to be carried forward to next year. 


Crop, 1888-89. 


The Directors have pleasure in referring to the 
prospects for this Season. The Coffee Crop was 
originally estimated at 2,000 cwt., but it is now almost 
certain that it will turn out about 2,600 cwt, thus 
showing a very material increase. This is very satis- 
factory, especially looking to the price now ruling for 
this staple. The latest advices from Ceylon report 
that the Ooffee is looking well everywhere on Spring 
Valley, and that with a favourable Season, it bids 
fair to give a satisfactory Orop again in the following 
year. In the meantime, there is a comparative free- 
dom from green bug and leaf-disease, but it is im- 
possible to say how long these pests may hold off. 
The area now under Coffee is 970 acres. 

The Tea Orop was estimated at 100,000 lb. on Spring 
Valley, and this total will be very nearly, if not 
quite, reached. Fine Tea being now in demand in 
London, finer plucking than formerly has had to be 
resorted to, and although the quantity of Tea to 
come forward will be thereby decreased, the result 
will be a considerable improvement in price. The 
Tea market has ruled exceptionally low during the 
greater part of the Season, but the tene at the time 
of writing is decidedly firmer, so that the prices to 
be secured for the remainder of the year’s Orop should 
show a distinct improvement. The average price for 
the Season will, however, be considerably lower than 
that obtained in 1887-88. 

The Tea area nas been increased by 20 acres during 
ing the past Season, and the acreage now stands as 
follows :— 


Planted Acres 
Noyv.-Dec., 1884, on Spring Valley 271, now 43 years old 
May, 1885, on Oolanakande 143,now4 ,, 


Noy.-Dec., 1885, on Spring Valley 230, now3%__, 
May, 1886, on Oolanakande 7, now 3 a 


Nov.-Dec., 1888, on Spring Valley 20, now 6months old 


THA. 


Total areaunder Tea 671 acres 


All the Tea is growing and yielding leaf well, bu® 
considering the present condition of the Ooffee, and 
the high price ruling for that article, the Directors 
have decided not to replace any more Coffee with Tea 
for the present. 


PROSPECTS OF THE CEYLON TEA 
ENTERPRISE. 


The mail has brought us a very re-assuring letter 
from Mr, Roberts of Messrs. S. Rucker & Co. Our 
correspondent emphasises the position he has always 
taken, that the demand for our teas, their supe- 
tior character being beyond doubt, is likely to 
Increase instead of diminishing as the erops in- 
crease, dealers being encouraged to buy largely 
because of the moral certainty that they can con- 
tinue to supply their customers regularly with 
an article of the same quality. The quantities of 
Ceylon tea taken for consumption in seven months 
of this year and especially in July, when the 
deliveries considerably exceeded the imports, are 
adduced in support of the argument, and although 
recent low prices stimulated the demand which 
has led to such results, yet in view of the present 
and especially the prospective results, the low 
prices are regarded as a benefit rather than the 
reverse. This is a proposition which, of course the 
individuals who have specially suffered from low 
prices will find it most difficult to concede. 
Looking at the enterprise as a whole the statis- 
tistical position is certainly eminently favourable. 
The absolute increase in deliveries of Ceylon teas 
in the seven months, is in excess of the figures for 
increase in Indian, while stocks of Ceylon have been 
reduced to about two jmonths’ supply, should the 
July rates continue. The figures for the seven 
months are the more satisfactory as showing that 
Indian and Ceylon teas have not merely re- 
placed China kinds, but that there has been a 
considerable increase in total deliveries, not- 
withstanding the fact recognized by Mr. Goschen 
in his budget speech, that one pound of Indian or 
Ceylon tea is equal to nearly two of China. This 
important fact we are apt to lose sight of in 
looking at the bare figures. These for the first 
seven months of this year shewed that, by a process 
which is now steady and continuous, the deliveries 
of China teas, which once had the monopoly of the 
market, shewed a decrease on the corresponding 
period in 1888 of 11,502,000 lb. Indian and Ceylon 
on the contrary showed increases represented thus:— 


Indian 55 7,458,000 Ib. 
Ceylon is 7,763,000 ,, 


Total .. 15,221,000 lb. 


The absolute increase in deliveries, therefore after 
deducting the decrease in China was 3,719,000 lb., 
which, certainly represents 6,000,000 of the China 
standard of quality. If the process goes on at the 
same rate to the end of the year, and after the 
same fashion, we may anticipate an absolute increase 
of deliveries over 1888 of about 7,000,000 lb. which 
being all Indian and Ceylon will be equivalent 
to about 12,000,000 of China quality. 

The excess of increase of deliveries of Ceylon 
teas over Indian shews thus :— 


Increase of Ceylon teas delivered .. 7,763,000 lb. 
Do. Indian ae -- 7,458,000 ,, 


Excess in favour of Oeylon «. 305,000 Ib. 
The excess is not large in figures, but the case or 
different when we look at percentages :— 

China lost 11,502,000 on 64,352,000 or 17°87 per cent. 

India gained 7,458,000 on 48,751,990 orl5 20 per cent. 

Ceylon gained 7,763,000 on 9,579,000 or no less than 

81:04 per cent. 


Statistically, therefore, the Ceylon fea enterprise 
occupies a very high position. Let us trust that 
the profits to individual growers of our new staple 
product may be in proportion. 
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THE PROSPEOTS OF TOBACCO 1N 
CEYLON. 


The accounts we get are of rather a mixed 
description : for inetance, we learn that.an attempt 
to cultivate tobacco on a 50-acre young tea clearing 
of Mariawatte near Gampola, has been a comparative 
failure. We suspect that neither the climate nor soil 
is suitable. On the other hand the past or present 
season has been a most favourable one for the tobacco 
drier Matale and Kurunegala districts. From the latter 
especially, we learn that Mr. Ingleton’s Syndicate 
patrons are delighted with their Delgolla fields of 
tobacco this year and expect a handsome return. 
Nevertheless, it is very evident that tobacco can 
never to any great extent be a Huropean planting 
industry in Ceylon. Save ata few points, tobacco 
culture here should be a pursuit for natives each 
cultivating asmall garden and doing full justice 
to an acre or half-an-acre and selling the crop. 
And in this connection it is of interest to know 
that the practical tobacco curer’sent out by Mr. 
T. Dickson’s Tobacco Company has arrived in 
Colombo, and is at once togo to work. From an 
interview reported by a contemporary with him, 
Mr. Boyd, we quote as follows :— 

The Cigar Manufacturing Company some time 
ago, made Messrs. Cumberbatch and Company 
their Colombo Agents, and entered into an ar- 
rangement with them by which Messrs. Cumber- 
batch & Co. consented to give up a portion 
of their (Ambewatta) Mills to allow the Com- 
pany to carry out its operations. This dono, the Com- 
pany despatched a gentleman well acquainted with the 
art of cigar-making, and he arrived here in the “ Par- 
ramatta ” on the 20th instant, in the person of Mr. 
J.T. Boyd, who, although a young man, is well ac- 
quainted with the work and likely to make the affair a 
success. Mr. Boyd say that at present all they are 
doing is getting the mills realy, a work which ought 
not to take a long time, as not much is required. To 
make cigars, he pointed out, it was necessary to soak 
the leaves in water in a zine sink, and then take them 
out and leave them for aday, by which time they are 
ina damp condition suitable for cigar making. Then 
the inside part of the cigar, technically called the 
‘fillings,’ is rolled up, after which the second parts, 
known as the ‘bunch wrappers,” are added, and 
then they are passed through moulds which render 
them of the proper shape, after which the outside leaf 
which is generally a finer leaf, is added, and then the 
cigars are placed in a drying room and brought into 
condition. It will thus be seen that. whatever machi- 
hery is required is very simple, while the structural 
alterations necessary at the mills to secure an air-tight 
compartment will not beextensive. The work of pre- 
paring the mills for the purpose, however, is just about 
to be commenced, and working will be begun shortly. 
The Managing Director is Mr. Thomas Dickson of 
Fenchurch Street, London, while other Directors are 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Shaw. ;There are two other 
Directors, too, whose names he does not know. The 
Secretary is Mr. E. G. Reeves, who Mr. Boyd says he 
believes is afrelative of Mr. Gordon Reeves, of Hoolan- 
kande Hstate. The London offices of the Company are 
in Tokenhouse Buildings. The Company intends 
manufacturing on a large scale eventually, he says, but 
they propose to start witha staff of obout 20 men, and 
then engage women to help in the work. On this point, 
however, Mr, Boyd has met with his first difficulty, for 
most of those here who know anything about cigar 
making, he says, are employed by the petty manufac- 
turers here, and he has ajob to secure workmen. Our 
reporter accordingly asked if it would be possible for 
the raw native to be taken and instructed in the art, 
and Mr. Boyd said that was what he should have to do 
if he could not get the labor he sought ; but he added 
that this would not be satisfactory, for it would take a 
long ‘ime to teach them to make cigars properly. 
Questioned as to his own experience, he said that he 
had never manufactured out of England, but that his 


father, Mr. J. F: Boyd, had been a cigar-manufacturer 
in Leicester, '(injfact he had one of the large places 
there of any of the 25 cigar-makers which Liecester 
boasts of) and that he had worked under himjandjbeen 
through every branch of the business. With regard to 
the tobacco to be used, Mr. Boyd said that it was in- 
tended to buy Ceylon tobacco partly for the purpose, 
and also tobacco grown in Sumatra. He believed that 
one of the Directors was a Sumatra tobacco-grower, 
though he did not knowhis name. He would buy what 
Ceylon tobacco was required. It was not intended to 
have agencies throughout the Colony. With regard to 
the sale of the cigars which the Company prepared, 
Mr. Boyd said that they expected to find a market for 
them both here and at home. The West Indian smoke, 
he knew, was popular at home, but with properly-cured 
tobacco the East Indian cigar in his belief would com- 
pare very favourably withits West Indian rival. All 
he wanted was to get the labor, and then, with the mills 
ready, he said a start could soon be made. We hope 
that he will be successful, and that the new enterprise 
will prove a paying concern. 

Since the above was written we have seen the fol- 
lowing reference to the Mariawatte experiment. 
Writes an upcountry correspondent to a contem- 
porary :— 

I do not think that the area over which tobacco 
can be successfully grown upcountry is very large, 
that is, if the experiment made at Mariawatte is any 
criterion. It has been carried out most carefully under 
Mr. Jamieson’s supervision, and under the guidance of 
Mr. Vollar, but the plants are uneven in growth, and 
show little of that luxuriance which one expects in 
tobacco. 


PROSPECTS OF COTTON CULTIVATION. 


In contrast with the report of a tobacco failure, 
it is stated that the clearing of cotton (among 
tea) on,Mariawatte is doing very well and promises to 
be as good a success as was Mr. Blackett’s on Jack- 
tree Hill. In the North Matale district we learn that 
Mr. Borron is clearing some 130 acres for cotton 
on behalf of the Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Company, and we trust this, we suppose the biggest, 
cotton plantation yet systematically attempted in 
the island, will be asuccess. 

cae eee 


TEA CULTURE AND PREPARATION. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 
(Continued from page 176.) 


VII. 


Agrapatana District: Elevation 4,600 to 5,900 ft. 

1. Pruning.—At this elevation I find that pruning 
early in the year, say March to May, gives the 
best results, I have tried pruning in June and July 
and August, and it was 5 months before I got any 
returns. This year, tea I prunedin February, March and 
April, I was plucking in May and June. In future I in- 
tend to pruneall the year round avoiding the months 
of December, January, June and July. As to “ how 
to prune,’ I have no “hard and fast” rule; it all 
depends on jat, elevation and aspect. 

2. Plucking.—After pruning, I leave 4 leaves above 
the first leaf, then 2 or1 leaf (depends on jit) 
secondary growth, and one leaf or % leaf tertiary 
growth, and so on toend of season. As a rule I pluck 
round every 8 days, taking'the bud and 2 leaves and the 
= leaf, and when I see that the bushes require it I 
drop the 4 leaf plucking, only taking the bud and 
2 leaves. Taking the 4 leaf gives a large per cent- 
age of pekoe souchong, but as long as my average 
remains over the lg I think it pays. 

3. Withering.—I, as a rule, wither down to 65 per cent. 

4. Hireng.—I think tea should be fired as nearly 
crisp as_ possible without being “toomuch” so. I have 
never sifted while firing, it is not necessary with a 
Victoria drier which I use, L 
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VIII. 
Ambagamuwa: Elevation about 3,500 feet, 

There is not much new lightthat can be thrown on 
the above. Practical men of various districts, climates 
and elevations have already contributed to our general 
knowledge much, if not all that they could say, of what 
they tried and found best suited to their own special 
estates, and what general knowledge we have will always 
have to be modified to suit each estate and even the 
different fields of each estate ; ¢.g. one would 
not pluck a flat and a hill alike after pruning : 
nor a forest clearing and a chena clearing. If one 
waited for shoots with eight leaves in the impoverished 
soil of a patch formerly in coffee, he might lose his op- 
portunities and perhaps half the season. So also with 
other details in the field. So that many of our 
pet dicta will ever remain open to modification, and one 
should be slow to generalize or hazard opinions. 

1. As regards pruning, since the continuous rains 
and the strong winds of July minimize the yield and 
interfere with labour in most places, apart from the 
contribution towards costly and unsatisfactory manu- 
facture, this should be our month for pruning on 
grounds of prudence and economy, if other conditions 
were not unfavorable. 

2. Plucking.—I found it always best to let the bush 
establish itself somewhat: thenew stems mature, the 
lower leaves develop to full size and change from light 
to darker green and then I nipped off the convolute 
bud and the lower leaf. I repeat this for a few 
rounds, till the secondaries are ready to pluck. Gradually 
i get into the usual mode of plucking. When by 
patience at the start the bush is allowed to form, then 
hard plucking may afterwards be practised with 
impunity, and the leaf will be found to yield better 
results in the cup. Should, however, the impatient 
proprietor fall tooth and nail on the tender and imma- 
ture bush just forming, and carry away basket after 
basket of the succulent flush, he may be rewarded with 
similar flush for afew rounds, after which he will find 
the yield fall off rapidly, leaving him a stunted bush 
to work upon for the rest of the year. Nor will the tea 
manufactured from such succulent vegetation do more 
towards the good name, tame and reputation of Ceylon 
than compete with the four-penny Ohinas in the Lane. 

8. Withering.—The average for yood tea has been 
found with me to be 66 lb. out of 100. 

4, Firing.—It will matter little 1f there was any ne- 
glect in the firing, if after sifting, the tea is re-fired 
the next day and placed in the bins hot. 
The temperature of the drier should not be 
higher than is compatible with the work of the factory. 
It isbetter to incline to 200 than 300 when possible. 


IX. 
Pussellawa : Elevation, under 4,000 feet. 


In replying, as requested, to the questions re- 
regarding tea culture and preparation, I think no 
hard and fast rule of action should be adhered to, as 
regards pruning or plucking. Much depends om the 
seasons, as well as on elevation, climate, &c., ard the 
condition or state of the bush, must determine one’s 
course of action. 

1. When is it best to prune? Opinions differ as 
to when it is advisable first to apply the knife to the 
tea-bush. Many think it should be left to run, un- 
touched for three years. For my part I think ‘‘top- 
ping” (c.c. merely cutting across) advisable, when a 
tea-bush is from 18 months to2 years old. The knife 
should next be applied when the bush ceases to flush 
readily : this generally happens from 12 to i8 months 
time from the last pruning. How should pruning be 
done? Exposure, elevation, the jat of the tea bush, the 
time of year, are all factors which must be taken into 
consideration in determining what method of pruning 
should be adopted. Everyoneis agreed that a low jat 
bush should be cut Gown very low while a high jat bush 
can be topped with advantage at a height of 18 inches, 
When pruning ie again necessary, the state of the 
bush, and growth of the new wood, have everything 
to do with arriving at a decision whether to cut the 
bush down again to the level of (or even below) the 
original cut, or to prune two or three inches above 
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it. If the latter course can be adopted, the bush 
will, in all probability, admit of each successive pru- 
niug being done with advantage 2 or 3 inches above 
the last cut, until the time arrives for cutting down 
again to a low level. Leaves adhering to the main 
stems should be left on the bush, and this is the 
more necessary if pruning in the dry season. 

2. Plucking.—Atter pruning, tie primary shoots 
should be left to throw out 8 to 9 leaves, when they 
should be plucked back, leaving 3 to 4 full leaves 
on the bush (when the bush is young, it would be 
well to leave 4 leaves). When the secondary shoots 
come out, 15 leaf might be left, including the first 
leat if a well-grown leaf, but excluding it otherwise. 
When the tertiary and other shoots come up, 14 
leaf should be left on the bush, and the rest of the 
flush taken. This applies to ordinary medium pluck - 
ing. By leaving one full leaf (instead of a leaf and 
a-half) one gets a finer plucking, but I do not think 
the bush fiushes as readily as when a leaf-and-a-half 
is left. This method of plucking can be continued 
till the end of the season, altered occasionally ac- 
cording to the state of the bush; for instance, if 
the bush flush freely, and there is plenty of green 
bearing wood upon it, only a half leaf can be 
left with impunity, otherwise a leaf, or a leaf-and- 
a-half, should be left. 

3. Green leaf should lose about 40 per cent (i. e. 
100 Ib. green leaf should wither down to 60) to se- 
cure a good wither. 

4, I think tea should be fired till it is crisp but 
not highly-fired. For those who have facilities for 
sifting, it may be well to sift when firing ; but as the 
leaf is sifted in the roll (prior to the coarse leaf be- 
ing returned to the roller to be re-rolled) I think 
this unnecessary. F.C. G. 


x. 
Around Kandy: Hlevation Under 2,000 Feet. 


1. Prumng.—In selecting your best time for 
pruning the one great object in view should be to 
get your trees into the best flushing order during 
the fine months of the season, when you get your 
heavy pluckings and also make your best tea. 
July, August, September, I consider to be the best 
months for pruning; for then, after heavy pruning 
you will be able to make a fresh start in plucking, 
say in October and November. As the first few 
rounds will give you little chance of either getting a 
good plucking or turning out good tea, you will fairly 
be established in good pluckings only from the begin- 
ing of November, and your trees will then be in 
the best possible condition, say, till the end of May. 
As to how pruning should be done, is a matter of 
great importance, as you will very often find that good 
pruning and careful pluckings are the great factors 
in your attaining the estimated crop rather than any- 
thing else,—do your pruning thoroughly well. When 
I say thoroughly well, i do not mean afurther outlay 
on the estimated pruning expenditure; but very 
careful work. Cut your bushes down toa level on a 
given height, care being taken so as not to have the 
centre of the bush higher than the sides, but quite 
flat, if not slightly inclined towards the centre. 
Having done this you begin to clear the centre of the 
bush of all brushwood formed through continual 
pluckings, and all useless twigs; but if you are work- 
ing 2 or 8 inches upon your previous year’s pruning, 
yoa will not find much of the former at your prun- 
ing-level if your pluckings were properly conducted. 
Any old useless wood not capable of forcing out 
strong healthy shoots should be cut clean off, retain- 
ing as much of the newly-formed wood as possible. 
All knotty heads of branches should be cut off; 
as otherwise, instead of forcing good strong 
shoots, they will only throw out a number of thin 
wiry shoots, however strong the wood may be. 
Ooolies, unless strictly looked after in pruning, are 
apt to do either too much or too little. They will 
either cut off much of the healthy wood, or leave a 
good deal of what should be pruned off, resulting in 
either case in a reduced yield. The former will only 
reduce your yield, while the latter will also affect 
the quality of your tea, 
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2. Plucking jshould be done when the shoots after 
pruning have grownfrom 6 to 8 inches high. For the 
first two rounds pluck only the bud and _ the lower 
leaf attached, leaving 4 to 6 leaveson the tree. Care 
showld be taken to nip off any “ banjy ” at your 
level as you go along. Until the third plucking you 
will have only the primaries ready for plucking, after 
that the secondaries will also be ready to be plucked, 
and then you begin to pluck all that you can with 
one operation of the hand pluck 23 leaves, leaving 24 
leaves on the tree. For about 3 or 4 rounds you 
continue plucking as above; and then you do it a 
little closer, leaving only 14 fully-formed leaf, and so 
continue closer and closer, the harder the trees grow, 
until towards the end of the season you leave only a 
half-leaf on the shoot. 

3. To obtain a “ good wither” from 30 to 35 per 
cent of the wet leaf must be lost. The leaf plucked on 
a hot sunny day will not lose over 25 to 30 per cent 
on wet leaf; but ona cold and moist day, although 
the leaf is not actually wet, it will be found fully 40 
per cent less on attaining a good wither. 

4. Tea should be j/ired till quite crisp. This can 
be best told by the touch of an experienced hand. 
Sifting when half-finished is necessary in chula 
firing, but it is not necessary in a sirocco firing for 
these reasons. (1) The meshes of the sirocco drying- 
trays being larger than the chula trays, allow the 
broken tea and dusé to fall through in stirring 
and escape burning. (2) The continual stirring of 
the leaf in the trays helps the intense draught in 
the sirocco drying chamber to dry the tea off in 
aless time than the chula, avoiding the risk of 
burning, and drying the contents of the tray equally. 

Cocuin TEA Maker. 


XI. 
Lebanon Group, Madulkele: 
Elevation between 2,800 and 4,800 feet. 


In reply to your request for answers to the questions 
re tea culture asked by B., I have pleasure in giving 
them below. My elevation is from 2,800 feet to 4,800 
feet. Rainfall about 120 inches well distributed. Acre- 
age of tea worked by me nearly 1,000. 

1. “When isit best to prune and how 2”—This is 
a large order, and I really feel I am only learning 
the best seasons and methods of pruning. For this 
district July pruning is undoubtedly the best. Trees 
pruned in this month make splendid wood and escape 
the strong June-July S.-W. winds. There is little 
flush also about this time and therefore little last by 
pruning. My heights for pruning a fair toa good jat 
areas follows:—Top at 12 months to 12 inches and at 
24 months cut down to 16 inches. ‘Che third year I 
would prune to 18 and the fourth to 20 inches and 
would commence again at 16 inches in the fifth season. 
I have yet to learn a lot about this work, and wish 
I now had the experience and knowledge I hope to 
possess 5 years hence. 

2. “How should tea be plucked after pruning till end 
of season ?”—The lower you prune the longer you must 
let the ensuing flush grow. Asa rule I leave, for first 
flush two-and-a-half leaves, for second flush one-and-a- 
half, and then half-a-leaf only for the rest of the 
season. Two months before pruning a little judicious 
stripping often brings in alot of leaf resulting in no 
harm to the bushes. I am most careful to leave all 
side branches to grow of their own sweet will. When 
your tea is 8 to 10 years old or perhaps 6 to 8 on 
young land, you can pluck all round your bush, for 
then your bushes will cover the ground and can stand 
hard plucking. 

3. “About what percentage should be lost in 
withering ?’’—I wither as hard as I can without actu- 
ally drying the leaf. This means losing 40 per cent 
of moisture, or in other words withering down to 60 
per cent. 

4. “Should tea be fired till quite crisp &c. 2?’ 
_ Ido not like firing till quite crisp, but always put away 
in big bas!sts when just not crisply fired. Teas put 
away in this condition wili be found quite crisp and 
thoroughly dried next morning, and by so doing all 


risk of burning your teasis avoided, I use Jackson’s 
Victoria and Venetian Driers and therefore find no 
necessity for sifting halt-fired roll. The roll is always 
sifted before firing, and, of course, the small is fired 
separately from the big. nD): 


XII. 


Kotagala: Elevation over 4,000 feet. 


1. From the latter part of July to the earlier 
part of September I have found to be the best 
time to prune; my experience has been gained at an 
elevation of from four to five thousand feet and from 
three to six hundred feet. 

In order to make the bush spread and prevent it 
running up whip-like, it ought to be cut across at 10 
inches to 1 foot the fiyst year. When there is uny 
wind this ought to be done at the commencemens of 
the S..W. monsoon and repeated at 15 inches at the 
same time the following year. After that with fair 
jat it is I think to the advantage of the bush to 
let it run for two years before cutting again, 
and then cut according to the bush. I have tea 
flushing fairly well on poor land at 4,500 feet ele- 
vation that was cut across in April 1887 and 
has not been touched with a knife since. Up to the 
very cold wet weatherit never showed the least sign 
of wanting pruning. 

2. My style of plucking is very much on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Armstrong in his special paper on 
Tea Cultivation, published at the Observer Office, viz. 
after pruning with good to fair jat pluck primaries 
leaving three whole leaves aud the “fish” or mother 
leat, leave two whole leaves on the secondaries and 
one on the tertiaries. After that leave one whole leaf 
and the fish leaf up to say within a couple of months 
of pruning and then take as much as possible, but on 
no account must the ‘ mother ”’ leaf be taken or the shoot 
wiil die back. Whenever possible the prunings from 
all trees over three years old should be buried. They 
make » valuable manure which is there on the spot 
transport free, and merely for the application. 

3. The average loss in withering 1s about 35 per cent. 

4. I think the taree-quarter system of firing preter- 
able. If tea is fully fired at first a large per cent of 
the flavour goes off in final firing, whereas in the 
other case it is preserved. Teas fully fired at first and 
put in a bin for a few days have a heavy sourish 
smell which is nct present when the tea has been three- 
quarters fired and the moisture allowed to evaporate 
a little before finishing the firing. It is not necessary 
or advisable to sift tea while firing with a “ drier” 
as the act of turning the leaf on the tray takes out the 
smaller leaves as they get dried, and more sifting would 
tend towards the twist, 

My experience of tea on old land is too limited to 
enable me to answer the questions of “W.” fully. 

W. H. M, 


XIII. 


1. When is it best to prune and how ?—It depends 
on elevation. 

2. How should tea be plucked from the first pick- 
ing after pruning till the end of the season ?—Leaving 
six inches above, after that one and a half leaf. 

3. About what percentage should be lost in wither- 
ing to get whatis called a “good wither? ”—38 per 
cent. 

4, Should tea be fired till quite crisp or not, and 
should the teas be sifted while firing, so as to get all 
leaf equally fired?—Should be fired till it is crisp and 
with chulas shoul wc sifted; not with machines. 

G. A. T. 
XIV. 


“When is it best to prune, and how ?”—In 
temper ite climates, nature decides the time. When 
decidu»us trees and shrubs drop their leaves, and 
plants of all sorts go to rest on the approach of 
winter, everyone knows that then is the time to 
prune. Here in Ceylon where we have no winter 
we must be guided by conditions. 
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In many districts, and at high elevations,—3,000 feet 
and over,—there is generally a cold wet season sets 
in after June. The soil gets saturated and cold. 
The tea bushes almost refuse to flush, the little 
they grow is small and bangy. They want rest 
Then is the time to prune: pruning will assist 
them to rest. Being deprived of their freshest 
wood and bulk of their leaves by the operation, 
they will scarcely show a live bud for weeks. The 
bushes will thus have their needed, though short 
rest during the deadest part of the year, and will 
be getting ready and in flushing order again for the 
best months. 

In the lowcountry, conditions are different, 
especially in those parts where long droughts 
prevail during the first quarter of the year. In 
such cases pruning should be done so late as 
only to reserve time for the bushes to regain 
sufficient young wood to enable them to endure 
the severe epring drought. By early pruning 
—about June and July—the young woods gets so 
well matured, and ripened, the severe drought in 
the early part of the year drives them all to seed- 
ing—and what should be the best flushing months 
are lost. These remarks, however, both as regards 
high and low elevation, only apply in a|general way : 
each one must be guided by conditions and circum- 
stances peculiar to his situation, estate, climate, 
and jat of tea. The latter especially ; for instance, 
in not a few of the estates in the lowcountry there 
is a great deal of wretchedly bad jat. The planter is 
almost driven to his wits, end to know how to act 
with it. The dwarfish creeping stuff leaves him no 
choice but prune it severely, atter which—as every- 
one knows—the tea made from such is of the 
poorest quality for months; and anon discovers to 
his disgust that he has little more than got into 
fairly good leaf again when his bushes have begun 
to make blossom buds—which means that the 
strength and flavour of his teas decrease at the 
same rate as the blossoms increase. Under such 
cricumstances I can offer him no advice. It will not 
pay to pick off the blossoms—soI prefer to leave 
him to his own meditations and pass on to try to 
answer the other part of the question. 

“Anp How?”-—To make pruning easier and tea 
bushes in every way more satisfactory. They should 
be carefully formed from the beginning. Young 
piants should never be allowed to run up (as is 
often the case) one or two stems to a height of 
four or five feet, before topping. They should be 
gone over with the knife when about eight or ten 
months planted and all running up stems cut down 
to eight or nine inches, and thus force them to 
throw out, and grow, a cluster of shoots, of as 
nearly equal strength as can be got to make a well- 
formed bush. 

Bushes thus equally formed, and good jat, ‘‘ How 
to prune’’ may be stated in few words. Cut 
three inches above the last year’s cut. Clear out 
all wiry and seed-bearing twigs, also cross branches, 
but spare every leaf you can. Coffee leaf-disease 
taught us the value of leaves. It should not be 
forgotten, however that pruning—though indispensi- 
ble—is a waste of material, and the experienced 
planter will see that he can occasionally stave off 
a regular pruning of some of his fields for probably a 


whole year by merely cutting off the matted gsur- | 


face and levelling the tops of his bushes, but this 
can only be done where there is good jat: with 
the low trailing stuff, of all distorted habits, he 
hardly knows how to act other than to denounce 
the man who sold him the seed and sold him at 
the same time. 


‘« How should tea be ruuckep from the first pick- | 


ing, alter pruning till the end of the season?’’ If 
the jit is good, the bushes vigorous, plucking may 
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begin when the young shoots have reached to seven 
or eight inches. In successive pluckings one leaf 
above the abortive leaf should be left for say a 
third of the season. After which the abortive leaf 
only may be left, but the strength and quality of 
the bushes must be taken into account in every case, 
close plucking forces the bush to push at too many 
points, the flush in consequence is smaller. A 
larger proportion of fine teas would be made, but 
a greatly reduced outturn would be the result; besides 
the bush would get close and matted at an earlier 
part of the season and necessitate earlier pruning. 
In the case of bushes not vigorous the young 
wood should not be touched after pruning till it 
has reached to nine or ten inches. A plucking 
might then be taken off and the shoots pinched 
down to a level surface leaving about five inches: 
this will cause fewer and stronger shoots. The ad- 
vantage is obvious. W. M. 


TEA PLANTED ON OLD COFFEE LAND. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 
No. E. 


Ist. What do you consider the average age of the tea 
from which first pluckings have been taken ? 

Answer :—2k years. 

2nd. What.do you consider the average increase 
during the second year’s plucking over that of the first 
year’s ? 

Answer :—200 per cent. 

3rd. What isthe average increase of the 3rd year’s 
plucking over that of the 2nd year’s yield ? 

Answer :—33 per cent. 

4th. Whatis the average increase of the 4th year’s 
plucking over that of the 3rd year’s yield ? 

Answer :—10 per cent. 

5th. What is the average increase of the 5th year’s 
plucking over that of the 4th year’s yield. 

6th. At what age do you consider tea in such lands 
in full bearing ? 

Answer :—5 years. (GrASer. 


No. F. 


1st.—About six months later than if planted in new 
land, say two and half years. 

2nd.—The increase of the second over the first year 
will vary from 40 lb made tea to 120 lb. 

3rd.—The increase of the third year over the second 
from 60 to 150 lb. 

4th.—From 40 lb to 150 lb. 

5th.—From 30 to 150 ib. 

6th.—About the 9th year at a low altitude; 11th at 
a high. 

The question of whether tea on old coffee Jand can 
be grown to pay depends much upon the coffee land. 
For instance it may have been worked out in coffee, 
mamoty—weeded and been undrained. My experience 
goes against most land which has been much worked in 
coffee, no matter how good the soil originally was. 
Those estates which were cultivated the highest in 
coffee do not certainly always do the bestin tea. Well 
drained and weeded coffee estates from the first which 
have not been highly manured, appear to do best in 
tea. That portion of the estate cultivated the most 
in coffee usually seems the barest in tea. Of course 
exposure, wind and other questions come in; 
where much lime has been used tea seeds well but 
does not grow large or flush satisfactorily. It also 
depends upon the degree of goodness in soils. I was 
recently passing throngh some land where coffee had 
been grown for forty years and the tea was yielding 
700 lb. an acre, but this is not the ordinary state of 
things and other fields fell off, the ridges doing little 
or nothing. It is always difficult to lay downa rule for 
tea-land ; indeed to find any general law for agricul- 
ture. W.F. L. 
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a) 


No. G. 


Yield of 220 acres Tea, att on old Coffee Land, 
opened in 1858. 


From Made Tea: Yield Pree: 
lb. : 
1886-87.... 17,700 about 80 
1887-88.... 38,500 HN DeT76 
1888-89.... 94,000 He 429 


1889-90.... 95,000 estimate 431 
The above estate, when in coffee, yielded 13 cwt per. 
acre for many years. TD) 
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CEYLON TEA AND ITS PROSPECTS: 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS OF CEYLON TEA, ABLY ARGUED 
BY MR. J. H. ROBERTS, OF S, RUCKER & CO. 
INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF CEYLON IEA IN 
7 MONTHS of 1889, EXCEEDING THE INCREASE 
IN INDIAN, 


9th August 1889. 


Dear Sir,—Having watched the movements of the 
Produce Markets in Mincing Lane, during the long 
time I have been connected with them, induces me 
to offer afew remarks respecting Czyntoa Tza, 
which, if not encroaching too much on the y luable 
space in your paper, I think may tend somewhat 
to dispel the gloomy views indulged in by many 
Oeylon Tea growers (as evinced by the pessimistic 
letters lately published in your columns)—and who 
seem to have alarmed themselves very unnecessarily 
as to the general future course of the market. I 
ventured a short time ago, on two or three occasions, 
to express my views, that, far from any permanent 
depreciation in the value of Ceylon tea owing to 
the increased supply, we were more likely to have 
a steady improvement in prices, and I am happy 
to say my opinion has recently been borne out by 
facts. It appears to me that a much broader view 
should be taken of the future prospects of the 
article, which, it must be remembered, is compara- 
tively a new one, than to draw conclusions of such 
a desponding nature as have been expressed, based 
upon the results of only one ortwo months’ prices 
instead of taking a wider range spread over a longer 
period. The effects produced from the limited 
results I have alluded to might become of a 
damaging character to the future welfare of 
this promising enterprise and the credit of the 
island. 

I endeavoured to point out that while the sup- 
plies from Ceylon were relatively small, dealers here 
had not sufficient encouragement to push the sale, 
from their inability to continue meeting the de- 
mand which followed the introduction of the 
article amongst the retail trade, but as soon as 
the quantity became larger, there would be a 
much greater incentive to stimulate the demand 
which would lead to increased competition and 
enhanced prices. 

I further remarked that where Ceylon tea was 
used, it was much preferred to China, and in many 
instances to Indian, and when once you could 
command a wider channel for distribution, con- 
sumers throughout this country would so ap- 
preciate Ceylon tea, that they would not re- 
turn to any other, even at some difference 
in price, Therefore to promote a more general 
use, it stands to reason we must have a larger 
Supply, nor do I consider there is the least cause 
for alarm if the production of Ceylon eventually 
reached 80 or 100 million 1b., confident that 
even this country could take the entire quantity, 
though of course it would be to the displacement 
of a corresponding proportion of Ohina, and prob- 
ably ane Indian, 


The lower prices ruling a short time ago, which 
so much alarmed some planters, though only of 
temporary duration, as evidenced by the marked 
improvement recently experienced, were really more 
advantageous to the distribution of the article; 
and my experience tells me, that the apparent 
evil will have caused a permanent and lasting 
demand not obtainable by the most extravagant 
advertisements. That Ceylon tea is daily becoming 
more liked throughout this country is palpably 
evident from the increased deliveries, which last 
month were 3,677,728 lb., thus exceeding the im- 
ports by 800,000 1b.; and taking the total deli- 
veries from lst January to 31st July 17,342,716 lb, 
against 9,579,408 lb. for the first seven months of 
last year, The stock of Ceylon tea was reduced 
on the 1st instant to 7,381,266 lb., being just two 
months’ requirements if at the same rate as those 
for July. 

These are encouraging facts for Ceylon tea 
growers, and strongly support the expectation that 
the increased production of the island can be 
entirely absorbed in this country. 

I subjoin the following tabular statement which 
shows the deliveries in each month of this year 
as compared with last year, of China, Indian, and 
Ceylon teas, by which it will be seen that while 
the deliveries of China tea have decreased this year 
11,502,000 lb., Indian has increased 17,458,000 lb. 
and that Ceylon has exceeded Indian in an in- 
crease of 7,763,308 lb. 

DELIVERIES oF TEAIN LONDON FOR EACH MONTH FROM 
JANY. TO JULY IN 1889 anv 1888. 


CHINA. INDIAN. 
1889 1888 1889 1888 
Ib. Ib. lb. lb. 
January... ... 8,837,000 7,895,000 8,932,000 8,103,000 
February... ..7,399,000 9,614,000 8,007,000 7,893,000 
March .....-7,939,000 9,155,000 8,143,000 7,433,000 
April........7,565,000 9,356,000 7,721,000 7,471,000 
May .......27,901,000 8,990,000 8,741,000 7,036,000 
June....ee «225,871,000 8,431,000 7,256,000 5,361,000 
July...... «7,338,000 10,911,000 7,379,000 5,924,000 


—l << 


52,850,000 64,352,000 56,179,000 48,721,000 


Decrease in 1889 Increase in 1889 


11,502,000 1b: 7,458,000 lb. 
OEYLON 
1889 1888 
lb. lb. 
January... ....1,945,932 1,029,318 
February ....1,915,114 1,060,546 
March........ 2,137,838 1,084,850 
April ... ..-0.. » 2,105,016 1,238,420 
May..-.- ..0-662,893,198 1,305,960 
JUNC ceoeee vee 2 02,007,890 1,594,208 
July... ee 1009,07 15/28 2,266,106 
17,342,716 9,579,408 


Increase in 1889...7,763,308 lb. 
—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
J. HENRY ROBERTS, 
S. Rucker & Oo., Tea & Oolonial Produce Brokers, 
12, Great Tower Street, London, H.0. 


wee ee 
OEYLON THA IN AMERICA. 


(From the American Grocer.) 


Those interested in the Oeylon-American Tea Com- 
pany are again agitating the subject of launching 
Oeylon tea ir the market or among the dealers in 
America, and the aid and support of the merchants 
in Oolombo have been .enlisted for the purpose of 
pushing the scheme. The Zropical Agriculturist re- 
ports that complaints are already made because a 
representative of the company wno is to be the general 
manger in this country, has not already started 
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for New York. As we remarked several weeks ago, 
when the prospectus of the company was published, 
our Ceylon friends must realize at the start that 
the demand throughout this country is for Japan 
tea and that this prefereace will not be easily 
overcome. : 

[But surely our friends of the Grocer will aid 
in getting a fair field and no favour for a good 
pure product like Ceylon tea: the new Company 
has no intention to interfere with existing tea 
oat but rather hopes to work through them. 
—LEp. 


SC 
A RIVAL TO HAVANNAG. 


Tue Virtuous or VerA Cruz Ciaars. 

The State of Vera Cruz raises about 5,000 tons 
of tobacco per annum, and exports about 700 tons. 
England is the greatest buyer, taking £96,000 
worth of manufacture and £5,000 worth of raw, 
or £101,000 out of a total of £140,000. This ex- 
port is believed to be only a preliminary to a very 
extensive foreign trade. The climate and soil are 
very suitable to the tobacco plant, and there is a 
wide field for the employment of British capital 
in tobacco planting, especially if the capitalist 
allied himself with the local cigar maaufacturers, 
who are always ready to buy or make up leaves of 
equal size, colour, and quality, conditions which 
can only be obtained by a regular system of 
planting, sowing, curing, and sorting. Buying raw 
tobacco in the open market is a lottery, and leads 
to the present unevenness in the colour and 
flavour of the Vera Cruz cigar, which is found in 
g0 many otherwise good-brands. Planters often 
operate with very little capital, and have to mort- 
gage or sell their crop while it is growing, con- 
ceding to the mortgagee or buyer, as the case may 
be, large interest or profits to cover the risk of 
crop being lost. But planters with command of 
sufficient capital make very large profits, especially 
those who combine cigar-making with planting. 
As regards price there is always a large margin 
between the lowest and highest. Some tobaccos 
can be bought for 7d per lb. of small planters, 
while the highest qualities fetch even on the 
plantation as much as 5s per lb. The prices of 
the cigars range from £3 9s per 1,000, weighing 
8 lb. per 1,000, to £17 103 per 1,000, weighing 
about 20 lb. per 1,000. The cigar which is princi- 
pally exported for England is the ‘condh fina,” 
weighing from 13 lb. to 14 lb. per 1,000, the local 
price of which is £3 98 per 1,000. The making 
of this cigar costs about 50 per cent of its whole- 
sale price. The workmen are paid by the piece, 
the prices ranging from 2s 9d to 13s 4d per 100. 
. good workman can make 200 cigars of medium 
quality in a day, receiving 10s 6d for his day’s 
work; but a first-class maker will often earn at 
finest work 18s a day. The price of a cigar often 
depends more on the quality of the make than of 
the tobacco, skilled labour being dear, especially 
in the towns where living is very expensive. The 
principal cigar manufactories are in the town of 
Vera Cruz, where one maker alone exports £50,000 
worth of cigars per annum to England.—P. WM. 
Budget, Aug. 8th. 


——_—_—_—_@—__ 
TRIP TO THE TRAVANCORE DISTRICT. 


On my return to Cochin I found that the Resi- 
dent had come back, and we paid him a visit on 
his island opposite the town. The Resident of 
Cochin and ‘Travancore has his lines cast in 
very pleasant places, Some five or six palaces 
are kept up for him all along the coast from Cape 
Comorin to Cochin, and he hag besides a house on 
the Permade billg and another at Courtallum, the 


sanitarium of Tinnevelly. Numerous boats are kept 
up for him for travelling and while the position 
is dignified he has but little to do, for the States 
to which he is appointed are so-called model ones, 
and there are none, or at all events few, of the 
ructions which occur in States like Hyderabad, 
Bhopal of Indore. He can get as much big-game 
shooting as he likes, and lives in a fair climate 
where it is never very hot and never very cold. 

From Cochin to §Trevandrum, the capital of 
Travancore, is a distance of 120 miles. The jour- 
ney is done by cabin boat with ten rowers as 
before: and such is the endurance of these men 
that they can go the whole distance without a 
break. We pass Alleppey, an important seaport 
about 30 miles from Cochin, at night, and early 
next morning are near Quilon, another port of 
importance. We have been travelling all the 
time over backwaters, sometimes broad like a lake, 
but, generally speaking, about the size of a good- 
size river. Hyerywhere are dense masses of coco- 
nut tees, from which indeed the chief portion of 
the revenue is derived. A tax is levied on each 
tree instead of on the land, and as it is very small 
the growers make large profits. A coconut tree 
should yield an annual profit of one rupee, and as 
they are planted very thick a man owning ten 
acres of trees is a-rich person, There is perhaps 
no tree in the world like the coconut tree of which 
every part can be utilised. The timber, the leaves, 
the web-like covering that binds the leaves to the 
trunk, the spathe, the nut, the sap or juice, even the 
very roots, which when the ground is dry pene- 
trate an enormous distance in search of water, are 
useful as articles of commerce; and not only can 
each part be utilised, but it can be used for so 
many different purposes. The juice of the tree is 
made into toddy, arrack and into jaggery, or a 
coarse kind of sugar; the outside covering of the 
nut or husk is made into coir; the inside shell is 
used in a number of different ways, from a spoon 
or ladle down to firewood ; the water of the nut 
forms a refreshing drink ; from the flesh is extracted 
coconut milk, and when allowed to ripen is pressed 
into oil. The leaves again are used for thatching, 
baskets, mats, &c., and for deeds and documents, 
being far more durable in this moist climate than 
the paper in ordinary use. Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Lawson, in his interesting book on Cochin, pub- 
lished nearly 30 years ago, has a chapter on the 
coconut tree which reads like apoem. This chap- 
ter he concludes with the following apt quotation 
regarding the marvellous yield of this wonder of 
Nature :— 

“ Clothing, meat, trencher, drink and can, 


Boat, cable, sail, mast, needle, all in one,” 


At Quilon we stop for a couple of hours for break- 
fast and in order to pay a visit to the principal 
forest officer. Here the waterway is diminished to 
a narrow channel, and about 15 miles further the 
canal passes through two tunnels each about a 
couple of hundred yards long. These tunnels form 
a really very fine engineering work, and were built 
at avery great cost so as to complete the connec- 
tion of the waterway to Trevandrum. We pass 
through them about sunset, and arrive at Trevan- 
drum during the night. When we wake next morning 
the boat is moored alongside the wharf and a carriage 
is waiting to take us to the Club, where accommodation 
has been provided. Trevandrum is a prosperous-look- 
ing town : the houses are well and substantially built. 
It has more the look of a hill-station than a sea- 
coast town. The sea is not visible and the houses 
are scattered over a series of small hills, most 
of which are covered with trees through which 
the houses appear. At the Club we found a 
letter from the Dewan fixing an hour for an 
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interview that same morning, so we at once drove 
there. Mr. Rama Row, the Dewan of Travancore, 
is a portly, good-natured-looking gentleman of mid- 
dle age. He has a_ very intelligent face with 
bright eyes. Almost the whole of his service has 
been spent in Travancore, where he is greatly 
respected, having risen from the subordinate ranks 
to his present position. He showed a very great 
interest in the road which it was proposed to make 
and promised to give the matter his early attention. 
Roads are one of the Dewan’s hobbies, and he has 
already done a great deal towards opening out the 
country. On our asking whether we could epeak to 
the Msharajah we were told that all that was ne- 
cessary was to write to him direct. This we did 
after leaving the Dewan, and at once received an 
answer from the Maharaja himself appointing the 
next morning for an interview. 

The Maharaja’s palace is situated in the middle 
of the town. It consists of a series of buildings 
with no very great pretensions. There is a fine 
Durbar Hal], but the building in which the 
Maharaja resides is one of the smallest. Almost 
immediately after our arrival in the courtyard the 
Maharaja appeared at the door of this building 
and, holding out his hand, asked us to come in. 
He was simply but tastefully dressed in a long 
coat and trousers of a quiet but pretty pattern, 
with very few jewels or ornaments. He is a youns- 
looking man of—as far I could judge—25 or 26 
years of age. He has a most  intelligent-looking 
face with a very pleasant smile. He Jed the way 
upstairs to a handsomely but not gorgeously furnished 
room, and sitting down by our side spoke very plea- 
santly for about a quarter of an hour. He evidently 
seemed to takea great interest in his country and its 
affairs, and was thoroughly conversant with all 
that went on. We mentioned to him the road 
that was required, and he promised to look into 
the matter with his Dewan and give help if pos- 
sible, We then took our leave, much _ pleased 
with so agreeable a specimen of an Indian Prince. 

The Dewan having kindly sent a copy of his 
last Administration Report (for 1887-88) I may 
as well give here a few figures regarding this 
prosperous little State. When the year under 
review opened there was a balance to the good 
of more than 58 Jakhs of rupees. The revenue 
during the year from all sources was R115.264 and 
the expenditure R69,92,458, leaving a surplus of 
nearly one lakh and a quarter to be carried to 
the credit balance. The principal items of revenue 
are from land 19 lakhs, and salt nearly 16 lakhs. 
Then come customs, 5 lakhs; law and justice, 4} 
lakhs; and various other items of a miscellaneous 
nature. Under expenditure no less than 12 lakhs 
are spent on religious and charitable institutions 
and ceremonies. The troops and military estalish- 
ment cost about 12 lakhs. The expenditure on 
the palace is only R571,131 and the subsidy to the 
British Government something over 8 lakhs. More 
than two lakhs are spent on forests, but as the 
revenue from this source is nearly 43 lakhs the 
returnis over cent per cent. Under almost every head 
there js a credit balance, and the general adminis- 
tration seems to be cheaply managed. The ac- 
tual expenditnre of the year showed an increase 
of nearly 34 lakhs, but this was due to extraor- 
dinary charges for certain ceremonies ‘nd for the 
Maharaja’s journey to Madras and Bombay. The 
actual normal expenses showed a decrease ‘of fully 
one-fourth of a lakh, notwithstanding that over 
R69,000 have been additionally spent on public 
works’ and various other improvements carried 
out, Under receipts, on the other hand, there was 
fn imerease on the previous year’s revenue of 
R4,88,837, and “is by far the highest reyenue yet 


attained. Looking over the several items, it is 
satisfactory to note that almost all the heads have 
contributed an increase, the largest being from salt, 
land revenue, tobacco, cardamoms, castoms, forest, 
and abkari and opium.” Space will not allow me 
to go greatly into the details of this interesting 
Report, and I will only notice one other item, 
viz., trade: 

The entire trade of the country, exclusive of 
transactions on account of Government, amoun- 
ted in value to RI1,70,41,878, being an increase 
of nearly 73 lakhs on the trade of the previous 
year. Out of this amount nearly 38 lakhs was 
carried by sea, nearly 45 by backwater and 154 
by land. These figures show the enormous ad- 
vantage of the excellent inland waterway. The 
wonderful coconut tree, with its various products of 
copra, oil, coir, fibre and nuts, yields for trade pur- 
poses goods valued at no less than 54 lakhs, and 
shows an increase on the previous year’s transactions 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. The total value of the 
exports being R98,15,422, the coconut tree yields 
considerably more than one-half of the total produce 
exported. Imports amount to 72} lakhs, thus show- 
ing a credit balance in favour of the country of 
nearly 26 lakhs. The chief items of import are 
piece-goods, rice and paddy and tobacco. An enor- 
mous quantity of tobacco seems to be consumed, 
the value being put at 24% lakhs. Although there 
is so much water the country is not able to produce 
enough rice for its requirements, and the imports of 
rice and paddy amount in value to more than 134 
lakhs. Piece-goods to the value of more than 10 lakhs 
were imported. The total value of the imports shows, 
however, a decrease on the previous year of a little 
more than onelakh. Altogether the Report is a 
most interesting one, and shows how great a state of 
prosperity can be gained by a Native State when 
under good management. 

There is a very fine museum in Trevandrum, 
built of stone in imitation of the Hindu work. It 
stands in the middle of some fine gardens and is 
visited during the year by more than 200,000 
persons. There is in the museum a good collection 
of birds, animals and curiosities, but there is 
room for a great deal more than is at present to 
be seen. 

After a pleasant stay of two days in Trevan- 
drum we started in a bullock-transit for Tinnevelly, 
a distance of about 100 miles. Thee was a good 
road the whole way and the journey was done in 
about 30 hours. About half-way we passed through 
the hills which shut Travancore off from the rest 
of India. They are here much lower than they 
were further north, but far away in the distance 
wecouuld see dim masses of hill giants with their 
crests covered by lowering clouds, for the monsoon 
had now fairly broken. From Tinnevelly we took 
the train to Madura, a journey lasting about six 
hours. At the latter town we stopped for two days 
in order to visit the celebrated buildings. The 
ancient magnificent palace of Tirumal Naick is now 
almost completely restored and ready for the public 
offices which are to to located there. It is certainly 
a splendid specimen of old Hindu architecture. It 
consists of an enormous courtyard surrounded by 
massive columns enclosing covered verandahs, 
and at the further end is a magnificent Durbar 
Hall. It is well that this relic of Hinduism should 
have been restored : but I cannot say much for the 
taste with which the restoration has been carried 
out. Amongst other things two tawdry pepper-box- 
looking towers have been added which look ludicrous 
by the side of columns and arches of such massive 
grandeur. The marvelloustemple built in honour 
of the marriage of Shiva with Minarkshi, a local 
goddess, needs no description of mine, Its existence 
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is a specimen: of the talent with which the Brahmins 
knew how to popularise their religion and to graft 
it on the customs and traditions of the aboriginal 
races which they found in India. One word, however 
regarding the Tunkam, or restored palace of an old 
Madura queen, which now forms the residence of 
the Collector. The building was restored by a native 
and the result is something infinitely more tasteful 
than what has been produced in Tirumal Naick’s 
place. Native taste has known how to blend 
colours and introduce ornamentations in perfect 
harmony with the old building, and the whole now 
forms aperfectgem. But our trip is now nearly 
over. From Madura we go by rail to Tanjore a 
journey of about 15 hours. There we spend a day 
in the.old temple and then back to Madras, and heat, 
work and worry. But theeight weeks spent forma 
pleasant recollection to look back upon, and I wish 
that I may have made my description of them one 
half as pleasant as they were to me. REx. 
—Pioneer. 
——_____@—_—_—____— 
SISAL HEMP:—A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY- 


We are indebted to a correspondent who favours 
us as follows :— 


“You take such an interest in all agricultural 

matters that I send you a part of a letter from the 
present Administrator of Bahamas about Sisal Hemp. 
From all I hear it is the honest money-making thing 
of the present day, and the ‘‘ dead and alive” West 
Indians will perhaps bring it to Ceylon as they did 
coffee.” 
No, no, what a young Aberdonian brought to us 
from Jamaica was the West Indian plan of culti- 
vating coffee. Here is the extract about Sisal 
Hemp ;— 

“ —__. has embarked in the Sisal culture, 1,000 acres 
of pine forest near Adelaide, has commenced opera- 
tions, and a few days ago the agent of an English 
syndicate, I hear, offered him £2,000 for the land as 
itisnow. He only paid 5s an acre for it. ‘There is 
arush from abroad and the price of land has gone up; 
the Government will raise it from 5s to 10s per acre. 
The fibre extracted is pronounced unequalled and the 
demand will for years exceed very largely the sup- 
ply. There is no doubt that it is a safe investment. 
Our pineapple industry is so precarious; do you 
know that since the application of Forester’s ferti- 
lizers to the wasted lands of Eleuthera, the pine 
crops have been enormous and over-productive: the 
results! Ouba has gone deeply into the cultivation 
and Florida is making rapid strides in that direction, 
so that Eleuthera will be handicapped terribly in 
thig industry. Jamaica, Ouba and Florida are running 
us in the matter of oranges, and $3 per thousand can 
only be looked for. The disappointing feature about the 
Sisal Hemp culture is that the small holders of land, 
the negroes, cannot be awakened up; the bounty 
offered by the Legislature of 1s 2d per Ib. of not less 
than 1 ton weight exported does not stimulate them: 
the consequence is that the outsiders, large and 
wealthy companies and individuals aroused by the 
advantages offered will absorb the land and suck the 
Treasury. The bounty is only for 5 years, and before 
the industry is started on gigantic lines and the yield 
be proportionate the act will expire never to be re- 
newed.” 

cere ean 
A CINCHONA GROWERS’ SYNDICATE. 


Baron G. yon Rosenberg, one of the leading cinchona 
planters in Southern India, is making a determined 
attempt to create a combination among cinchona 
growers in India, Java, and Ceylon, and, asa first step 
vwowards the accomplishment of this object, has issued 
an appeal to his fellow-planters throughout the Eastern 
world to join him in his crusade. Were it not for 
Baron Rosenberg’s prominent position asa planter, 
aud the probability that he has taken steps to ascertain 
the views of his colleagues in Southern India before 


initiating what looks more like a serious attempt at 
forming aring than # mere occasional outpouring in 
the columns of a newspaper, his appeal would deserve 
less attention than it is sure to excite at present. 
In any case, the mOment seems singularly in- 
Opportune to set on foot fresh industrial combina- 
tions. Only a few weeks ago we had occasion to point 
out the failure of several attempts at the creation 
of rings, and, on the very day that the mail brought 
us Baron Rosenberg’s appeal, news came of what 
looks like the beginning of the end of the iodine con- 
vention,which was started under much more satisfactory 
anspices than are at all likely to obtain in the case 
of a cinchona combination. Baron Rosenberg’s appeal 
commences by asserting that in British India and 
Java, and probably in Ceylon, there are still planters 
left to whom a remunerative market for cinchona is 
a matter of life or death. He does not count him- 
self among that number, as he grows barks equalling 
from 3 to 6% per cent of quinine sulphate, which, 
even at the present range of prices, are still worth 
shipping. Moreover, personally he is ina position 
to hold back, if need be, until such time as the poorer 
class barks which now swamp the market shall have 
ceased to come over. But he is anxious about those 
weaker brethren who only grow poor barks, and 
are now on the way to the ’orful dogs. Hence he 
chivalrously springs into the breach on their behalf 
and suggests the creation of a force strong enough to 
assume the control of the market. To Baron Rosen- 
berg’s, mind the operation seems rather a simple one, 
and if only his suggestions are adopted results will 
follow, ‘‘not at once, perbaps, but, by a cordial co- 
operation of the planters, in six months’ time.” But 
the first step is to sink immediate individual interest 
for the common good, as the formation of a ring is 
the only salvation of the planters. “Left alone,” as 
the Baron graphically expresses it, “the planter be- 
comes a sort of bullock, doing his daily round, taking 
his bark and cropping his coffee without reference to 
the state of the market, and later on lamenting the loss.” 

The proposed. combination, it is said, will only 
comprise a few hundred (!) planters; it will most 
certainly receive the cordial support of merchants, 
brokers, and even of the purchasers of bark, and 
everybody will benefit by a rise in prices. The con- 
sumer, it is true, is not included in this happy circle; 
but then we are told that even now, judging by the 
prices charged by retail druggists, a fall or rise in 
quinine makes no odds to him, and, moreover, he 
must help himself, because, for the producers, 
charity begins at home. Looking atthe matter from 
Baron Rosenberg’s standpoint, -we can only commend 
him for the public spirit with which he endeavours 
to improve his fellow-planters’ position, but 
we are decidedly of opinion that this experiment at 
floating acombination which shall work upon @ satis- 
factory basis will prove a disappointment, and is 
bound to fail as completely as, from the standpoint 
of public policy, it deserves to do. In the first place, 
the organiser of the would-be combination wishes to 
confine the ring to the planters of British India, Ceylon, 
and Java. The South American growers he treats as 
a negligeable factor in the situation, and in doing so 
we are inclined to believe that he commits a serious, 
if not a fatal, mistake. It may be true that no 
appreciable amounts of uncultivated bark can be 
placed in the market, even if the unit were to rise 
to four or six times its present value, but we are 
inclined to believe that any pronounced advance 
would quickly call forth important shipments of 
bark from the Bolivian plantations, and not im- 
probably also from the Central American forests, 
whence we obtained such immense quantities 
seven or eight years ago. Looking through our 
own reports of the bark sales held in London during 
the present year, we find that during the first seven 
months of 1889 over 200,000 1b. of cultivated Bolivian 
calisaya quills (that is not including flat yellow 
bark) have been sold here by public auction, nearly 
all of this bark having been quite recently imported, 
and averaging fully 44 per cent., if not more, of qui- 
nine sulphate. This tact goes some way to show what 
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we may expect from that quarter if once the culti- 
vation there should receive an impetus from the 
knowledge that a “ring” had been formed between 
Would it be safe, then, under 


the Eastern growers. 
these circumstances to ignore the Bolivian planters 
in the formation of a convention? On the other hand 
would it be possible to secure their adhesion or com- 
pel their observance of the rules of a syndicate ? 
Besides, even if this difficulty were overcome, others 
of equal or still greater importance would remain to 
be solved. The basis of Baron Rosenberg’s proposal 
is that all planters entering the convention ghall 
pledge themselves to harvest and export only half 
of their estimated output. / Now there must be in 
India, Ceylon, and Java together at least 300 planters 
who are growing cinchona on private estates, and the 
Dutch Government plantations would almost certainly 
have to be counted among the opposers rather than the 
backers of the scheme, for it is incredible that the Dutch 
Colonial Government should enter into any bargain 
such as that now proposed. And how are all these 
public planters, whose estates are many thousands of 
miles apart from one another, and who possess not even 
a common central market, to be brought under con- 
trol? By what means, should they be proved to have 
infringed the rules of the combination, are they to be 
punished in such a manneras to prevent the repetition 
of their offence? Baron Rosenberg himself acknow- 
ledges that there would be a number of black sheep 
professing adherence to the ring, but secretly trans- 
gressing its rules, though as a planter, and speaking of 
course with a greater personal knowledge of his col- 
leagues than we can lay claim to, he believes that the 
delinquents would be few. We can only express the 
hope that his kindly opinions of his fellow-creatures 
may never be put to thesevere strain which the estab- 
lishment of a combination would entail. The Ceylon 
Observer in commenting upon the proposed syndicate 
justly observes that the planters, after all, are frequently 
not the masters of the situation. Many of them are 
not in a position for want of the necessary capital 
toleave half their bark unstripped while they can still 
get a small margin for itin Hurope, and we may add 
that with the creation of a syndicate temptation would 
in many instances be irresistible to forego the 
opportunity of making a good stroke on the 
quiet. Moreover, the leading Java planters would 
certainly, and we should think properly, be 
indisposed to enter into an alliance with their 
Ceylon confréres with the express object of helping 
the growers of the poorer barks to keep their heads 
above water. They hold the better end of the stick 
by a long way. They, with some of their Indian 
colleagues and a few South American planters, mostly 
grow rich barks, which they will still be able to ship 
at a profit when exporting must cease to become pro- 
fitable to the Ceylon growers of poor cinchonas. The 
glut and collapse of the market are mainly caused 
through the action of the latter; what, therefore, 
could better suit the cultivators of the higher barks 
than that those Oeylon growers who now spoil the 
market with their poor stuff should be weeded out ? 
As to Baron Rosenberg’s anticipation that under his 
scheme the ‘ present leaden tone of the market would 
give place to one of elasticity and speculation, both 
good for the producers,” we confess that we cannot 
agree with him in the belief that the planters would 
reap aby benefit from a revival of great speculative 
energy i the cinchona market. A leaden tone may 
not be pleasant, but a mercurial one is worse, as it 
would simply reduce planters to the position of tools 
of the London “ bear” and “ bull” speculators. The 
question of the production of cinchona, in fact, must work 
out its own salvation. The bark growers, through their 
unbridled eagerness to secure a share in a profitable 
culture, coupled with their disregard of the quinine 
consuming capacities of mankind, have brought their 
present plight upon themselves. What we now witness 
in the cinchona trade we have seen before in the 
cinnamon market, and we shall see in all probability in 
the tea trade afew yoars hence. It does not require 
the gift of prophecy to foretell that any attempt to 


stem the natural consequences of such recklessness 
must fail, By and by, no doubt, whon most of the 


Ceylon and Java planters shall have uprooted their 
trees because they did no longer pay to keep, we may 
see al improvement in cinchona, and we trust that 
when that times comes Barcen Rosenberg may be one of 
the favourite planters whom survival shall indicate as 
among the fittest of their species. If we may presume 
to offer him any advice now from our point of im- 
partial observers of the market, it is to let well alone, 
and to leave his more unfavourably placed brethren to 
fight their own battles. Why should he go out of his 
way to bolster up the weaker ones who are bound to 
go to the wall? and why, in the name of common 
sense, Should he aspire to the historic part of the ‘‘ fond 


ally that fights for all, but ever fights in vain” ?— 
Chemist §& Druggist, August 10th. 
Su ees 
CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAVA. 


The report by Mr. van Romunde, Director of the 
Government Cinchona Enterprise in Java, for the 
second quarter of 1889, has just reached us. It is 
dated Tirtasari, 10th July 1889, and runs :— 

The weather continued very rainy during the past 
quarter. After the long-continued drought in the 
second half of the year 1888 and the extremely small 
amount of rain in the months of January and February 
of this year the wet weather in the past quarter 
was very favorable for the growth of the plants, and 
the plantations have theretore during the last few 
months grown very well everywhere. The upkeep 
of young plantations necessitated a good deal of 
manual labor on account of the rapid growth of 
upspringing weeds. It was intended to carry out in 
the second quarter of this year a vigorous working 
of the soil in the older gardens that were already 
producing, and after some days of dry weather in 
April a beginning was made with this, but the in- 
tention had to be soon abandoned on account of the 
falling of continuous aud sometimes very heavy showers 
of rain. The old plantations were therefore chiefly 
and only very superficially operated upon, and that 
where the growth of weeds was too vigorous. While 
during the past few years there has been no cause 
for complaint with respect tosupply of labour, in the 
past quarter the number of work-people was very 
small, The same phenomenon was also experienced 
on the private estates in the vicinity of the Govern- 
ment enterprise. In order to retain the fixed staff 
and to insure the carrying out of urgently needed ope- 
rations, the daily tasks were considerably reduced, a 
method which was chosen rather than the raising of 
the commonly recognized pay of 20 cents per diem, 
because an increase of task work can be more easily 
carried out than the lowering of a day’s pay once 
recognized. Meanwhile, in order to yield as little 
as possible to the pretty general pressure towards an 
increase of wages or what is much the same thing a 
decrease of tasks, operations were restricted to the 
absolutely necessary, and the gathering of cinchona bark 
on most of the establishments was therefore as much as 
possible stopped in June, or at least temporarily restric- 
ted to the absolutely essential, which can be done 
without harm aud without inconvenience, now that 
satisfactory means for drying by sun-heat and scien- 
tific apparatus are everywhere awailable, to gather 
a large quantity of bark during the course ot this 
year. From the crop of this year some 370,000 half- 
kilograms of bark have been obtained, of which by the 
end of June 312,036 pounds had been dispatched to 
Tandjong-Priok. The crop of 1889 was estimated at 
the beginning of this year at 900,000 half-kilograms 
of bark. That outturn would certainly have been 
largely exceeded were it not tha, a considerable 
decrease in price, of about 25 per cent, had intervened, 
That decrease in price has been the cause of more 
and more bark of young branches and twigs being 
left in the plantations. Should the decrease in value 
continue, only quills of druggists’ bark of the 
desired form and of handsome appearance can 
be sent, so as to still realize a paying price. 
But in that case the quantity of bark to be 
obtained will undergo a material diminution. In con- 
sequence of the long-continued rain many of the 
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older trees especially in close plantations were again 
attacked by canker. Where the disease confined itself 
to branches, these were sawn off, and where the 
stem was attacked the whole tree was dug ont and 
stripped. As usual the disease was moat noticed in 
the praft plantations at Tirtasari. On 21st Fehruary, 
21st March and 22nd May sales of cinchona bark of 
the crop of 1888 were held at Amsterdam. The 
average prices at these sales were 2815, 967) and 3259 
cents per half-kilogram of bark. The unit prices— 
reckoned per half-kilogram bark and per cent quinine 
sulphate—were, aceordine to the reports, at the sales 
of 2nd May and 18th June respectively 73 and 7 
cents. 4 

The number of plants and trees of all varieties 
in the Government cinchona plantations at the end 
of June was as follows :—In the nurseries : 1.205.000 
ledgeriana (including 21,000 prafts): 140,000 sueci- 
rubra. In the open : 1,195,000 ledgeriana (includ- 
ing 225.000 grafts and cuttings. and exclusive of 
the more or less 3.000 original jedgerianas): 3.400 
calisaya and hasskarliana; 637.000 succirubra and 
caloptera : 73.900 officinalis ; 750 lancifolia (inclu- 
ding 250 CO. pitayensis). Grand total 3,255,050. 


> ______ 
TEA AND THE TRADE OF SHANGHAI. 


There is not very much of striking interest in Mr. 
Hughes’s report on the trade of Shanghai. Of tea Mr. 
Hughes has not very much thatis new to tell us, except 
the curious fact that there is a growing increase in the 
export to Bombay, for use in Afghanistan and Persia! 
Surely the Kangra Valley planters will not submit 
quietly to this successful competition against their 
local produce. It is, no doubt, a question mainly of 
preparation—of higher firing and fermentation, to 
enable the leaf to support the longer journey. The sta- 
tistics, price, and quality of the general crop have been 
discussed so often in the course of the season that it is 
hardly worth while going again over the ground. The 
question of chief interest is whether the growers are 
awaking to the necessity of more careful preparation. 
Mr. Hughes’s information is that, so far, they were 
not; and that the profitable results of the last crop 
tended to confirm them in their error. 

TEA.—On this subject reliable information will be 
found in the following memorandum which has been 
kindly supplied by a merchant of great knowledge and 
experience :—‘'The tea trade from the North of China 
for the season 1888-9 is more than usually interesting 
from the exceptional occurrences which have hap- 
pened, In the first place, the customary facilities 
given by native bankers to curers of the leaf were 


very much restricted during the spring of 1888, and. 


none but well known men could obtain even mode- 
rate advances ; consequently there was much less money 
than is ordinarily the case in the producing districts to 
bny leaf. The first few days of the picking-time were 
gloriously fine. and a fair quantity of leaf was gathered 
in prime condition, but on about the fourth day un- 
usually bad stormy weather set in, and the greater 
portion of the first crop was damaged or left on the trees 
mnpicked: The resn]t of these adverse circumstances 
was that the total vield of ‘first’ crop teas amounted to 
only about 31,000,000 Ib. against nearly 59,000,000 Ib. 
the previous year. The profits made by curers were 
very good, and made up for their losses of three or 
four previous seasons. Owing io a peculiar taint 
called by the trade ‘tarry’ or ‘smoky’ flavour, due 
to the primitive methods of preparing the tea for 
export, and which break down under any but the most 
favourable weather influences, most of the ‘first’ crop 
teas were unsuitable for the Russian markets, and the 
bulk of this crop found its way to England. The 
weather for picking and curing the second and third 
crons wag very favourable, and itis many years since 
snch good teas of this class were brought to market. 
It isa noticenble fact, as showing the extraordinary 
elasticity of the trade, that, notwithstanding the small 
production of ‘first’ crop teas, and the low prices rul- 
ing for low class teas. the yield of ‘second’ and 
‘third’ crops was so augmented that the total export 
from the North of Ohina to all consuming countries 
falls very little short of the previous year, 


“GREEN Tras.—The whole of this business is done 
from Shanghai. There are two distinct classes of green 
tea. One class, called Pingsuey, is made in Ninepo 
and its neighbourhood, and comprises nearly half of the 
total yield. These teas are always inferior to the other 
class known to the trade as country teas- Pingsneys 
this year were poor in make, and rather below aver- 
age quality. They have proved a bad investment for 
natives and foreigners alike. Most of them went to the 
United States and Oanada. Oountry teas, on the other 
hand. were above the average quality of the past few 
seasons, and although prices opened higher than most 
buyers expected they have given fair results throug out 
the season, and native dealers have participated in 
the profits. The crop of these fell some 30,000 half- 
chests. sav 2,000,000 'b. short of the previous year, 
and shinments were well distributed between New 
York and London. 

“ The only new feature in the green tea trade is the 
rapid increase in the export to Bombay for use in 
Afghanistan and Persia. The descriptions sent are bold 
leaf teas known as Hysons, and shipments amount to 
nearly 3,000,000 lb., against abont 2,000,000 the previous 
year. 

“ There is no sign of any attempt being likely tobe 
made to improve the method ot preparing teas for 
export, and the profitable results of the past serson 
have tended to confirm the natives in their opinion 
that there is no need for change. They will not see 
that the consumption of Ohina tea in Great Britian 
continues to decrease, and the only hope for it to 
regain its position is to improve its manufacture. 

“ Duties and inland taxation remain unchanged, with 
no vrospect of any reduction. 

“ Preparations for the next black tea crop, the pick- 
ing of which commenced in April, 1889, are on a 
scale fnlly equal to those for 1886. Many facilities 
are being offered by native middlemento the curers 
recklessly. The number of curing hongs in the pro- 
ducing districts are already nearly 50 per cent. over last 
year’s figures, and everything pointsto the preparation 
of oneof the largest crops on record.”—/.. & CO. Lxpress 


Se 
CONSULAR REPORTS: AMSTERDAM. 
TRADE WITH JAVA. : 


The following paragraphs are taken from Consul 
Robinson’s report on the trade and navigation at 
Amsterdam inthe year 1888 :— 

Trade with the Dutch East Indies was remarkably 
brisk, the exports from Holland, espeeially, being so 
greatly increased that the regular lines of steamers 
found it difficult to keep pace with the demand for 
room. 

OorrEE.—As anticipated, there was a considerable 
falling off in the general importation of coffee in 1888. 
the total summing up 773,100 bags, as against 1,098,000 
in 1887. The reduction is almost altogether in the 
importation from the Government Java plantations. 
The Netherlands Trading Company, as agents for the 
Government, imported 306.000 bags of Java coffee in 
1888, as compared with 622,000 bags in 1387. The 
visible stock on Dec. 31st, 1888. was 367,800 bags, as 
compared with 622,000 bags atthe end of 1887. Prices 
fell from 9d to 64d per pound for good ordinary Java 
in March and April, 1888, thus discounting the anti- 


| cipated large Brazil crop 1888-9, but the demand for 


consumption being Jarge, on account of the great 
reduction in stocks, a reaction took place, bringing 
the prices to 94d per pound in November, and closing 
the year at about 9d per pound. 

Though the production on the Government planta- 
tions in Java appears to be stationary, a large extent 
of waste land is being taken into cultivation by private 
enterprise, and the accounts of the health of the plant 
in Java are more encouraging. 

Sucar.—Of Java sugar less than 100 tons came to 
Amsterdam in 1888. 3 

Tra.—The import of Java Tea reached 28,619 quarter 
chests, sgaingt only 3,423 quarter chests of Ohina tea. 
Prices were low, the quality of Java tea steadily im- 
proving, and consumption increasing, while that of 


China tea loses ground. 
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Trn,—The final collapse of the French Syndicate in 
this article brought about a sudden drop in prices from 
£163 perton for Banca to £31 10s. followed, however, 
by a reaction which left the price at about a normal 
fivure, say £98 to £101 per ton. Whe stock at the 
end of the year was 48,198 blocks against 35,937 blocks, 
in 1887 and 47,216 in 1886. 

Tosacco.—Lhbis staple article formed an exception 
to the general course of trade in 18838, aad was on the 
whole very disappointing to importers. ‘he quality of 
tle Sumatra crop was not so good as in previous years, 
the plant not having fully, developed itself in time; 
there was, 10 consequence, a much larger quantity of 
di rk-coloured andsecond class tobaccos amoug the im- 
portations, and the light-coloured sorts, which had com- 
wanded such very high prices, were compatively scarce. 
America, the largest buyer of these finer sorts, did 
not find the quality she required in our market. There 
was a large crop, and the few lots of really fine quality 
fetched high rates, but the large proportion of middl- 
ing and inferior sorts had to be ‘sold at rates which 
were exceedingly discouraging to importers. Lhe 
average price per pound Hnglish obtained ior the 
whole crop fell from 2s 4d per lb in 1887, to 1s 93d per 
Ib in 1888, being a reduction of over 20 por cent. Al- 
though the more favourably situated plantations still 
gave very good results, as is shown by the dividends 
piuid for 1888 by some of our tobacco plantation com- 
punies, so serious a drop has jeopardised the existence 
of many undertakings which were already struggling 
with the difficulties of unsuitable soil and indiiferent 
quality of the produce, and already some of the latter 
euterprises of this description have been liquidated 


with very serious loss, A small lot of Borneo tobacco 


was imported and sold at a satisfactory price, 1s 11d per 
lb. There are now six plantations in Borneo, princi- 
pally established by Hnglish capitalists, either alone or 
jn combination with Dutch planters. The Java crop 
was better in quality thar that of Sumatra, and fetched, 
proportionately, better prices—L. and C. Express. 


eer 


“BHnetish Consumers Prermrrinc INDIAN AND 
Cryton, to Cuina, Twa.’”—Such is the conclusion 
Openly avowed by the London Times in its review 
of the latest Board of Trade returns—and coming 
from sucha qnarter, we need not say that the avowal 
is of importance in benefiting the credit of both 
India and Ceylon. Here is the passage :— 

The landings of tea show a great diminution, owing 
to the shipments from China being only 10,943,000 lb. 
against 25,570,000 lb. Indian and Ceylon teas are now 
iuuch preferred by comsumers, as 1s shown by the 
fact that, of 107,000,000 lb. taken out of bond during 
the past seven months, over 70,000,000 lb. were Indiau 
and Oeylon, and only about 36,000,000 lb. Chinese. 

Two Fravups Prevauent In Recarp to CorrEE. 
—The first consists in improving raw coffee 
spoiled by seawater, and sold for almost 
nothing. When received they are black and most 
unattractive. But skilful gentlemen manage to make 
them as good as new apparently, The beans are 
first soaked in water to remove the salt and rank 
taste ; they are next bleached with lime-water, and 
finally coloured green or yellow to imitate various 
brands. lt is almost unnecessary to remark that 
such beans have only the outside appearance of coffee; 
they have lost all tasteand flavour. A simple method 
to detect the fraud is to take the specific gravity 
by means of the volumenometre. Pure coffee never 
shows a specitic gravity below 1:0U0, and is generally 
above, while repaired coffee is much lighter. 
‘The other fraud is accomplished with roasted coffee, 
by wetting it with water while still hot. In the warm 
state coffee will thus absorb as much as 20 per 
cent of moisture, and yet remain hard and brittle. 
lt only needs a little facing with some oil to appear 
excellent. The fraud is found by drying the bean at 
110° C,, when it should not lose more than 2 tod 
per cent of water.—Chemist and Druggist, 


Tra Crop Estimates: 1889-90.—While Mr, 
Rutherford estimates an export of 43 million lb. 
in 1889-90 and we consider 41 millions a safer 
reckoning, here is what a ‘“ planting correspondent ” 
of the local ‘‘ Times’’ writes :— 

“JT read Mr. Kutherford’s estimate with great in- 

terest-- Were the figures not his, however, i should 
be inclined to say that they understated matters. 
330 lb. an acre for an average yield off old tea is not 
high and ought to be exceeded. So ought 250 lb. off 
48,000 acres 4 to 5 years old. I should not be sar- 
prized if we obtained nearer 650 million lb, than 
43,000,000.” 
This writer forgets that tea2 on a good deal of old 
coffee land is included in the areas estimated for. 
But here again is what an experienced upcountry 
planter writes to us on the subject of next year’s 
estimate :— 

“ Rutherford’s estimate 1889-90: not being here, 
he is not aware of the change in the style of 
plucking: fully 10 per cent fiuer than it was. So 
that knocks off 4,000,000 \b. He was lucky this year 
in the dry weather of 1888-89 which brought the hill 
estates (the bulk of the tea) to the front, and so 
much of the last of the tea made season 1887-88 
held back till 1888-89-—from lack of shipping. ‘There 
will not be anything like that im beginning ot 1889-90. 
A lot of tea is being now pruned, and that in the hill- 
country means 4 to 6 months’ light flushing. You 
may safely knock 4,000,000 1b, off Rutherford’ estimate.” 

Mica AnD PuumsBaco-—a planter sent us a 
remarkably solid and dark-coloured piece of mica 
with the tollowing remarks :— 

“T gather from the Observer that a dark kind of 
mica, or talc, is oiten a surface indication of plumbago. 
I hope you will take a look at some I am taking the 
liberty ot sending by today’s post, and if convenient get 
the opinion of some mining expert. I don’t remember 
to have seen before quite the same kind of mica and 
in such large quantities as it is to be found on this 
estate. I must differ from the Observer with regard to 
plumbago being of vegetable production; had such 
been the case it would bave been found in conformity 
with the strata and not in veins. I hardly think the 
earth was in condition during the gneissic period 
to produce vegetation, at any rate of the kind we 
have now. I believe plumbago to be a carburet of iron. 
The carburet of iron theory has been long ex- 
ploded,-and no wonder, for some of the finer 
Ceylon and Canadian graphites analyze to 98 per 
cent pure carbon. Plumbago is of vegetable origin 
and one of the earliest formations in our globe. 
Our scientific referee replies to our reference thus :— 

“ The specimen of mica you sent me (and which I 
now return) is doubtless a very solid block, but I 
cannot see a trace of plumbago about it. It is cer- 
tainly heavy, but then micais a good deal heavier 
than plumbago, as you will see by looking up their 
Sp. Gravity. Mr. ’3 ideas about plumbago are 
rather unique. Let him dissolve the iron out of 
pounded plumbago and what does he make Out the 
remnant to be? Iron is doubtless not chemically com- 
bined with plumbago, but even if it was, from what 
sort of matter was all that carbon derived? The 
argument that if plumbago has been derived from 
vegetable matter it would be found in strata is very 
wrong. Mr. ———— seems to forget that our rocks 
owing to metamorphic action are very much changed.” 
Mica is composed of minerals which have no 
affinity to plumbago, such as silicates of alumina, 
potash, soda, oxides of iron and manganese, &e. 
iarge plates of mica are useful for lanterns and 
small tlakes in the use of the microscope, and in 
the United States ‘‘ mica grease” for machinery 
seems largely used, more even than plumbago as a 
lubricant. We did not mention mica as an indica- 
tion of plumbago, but that certain flaky forms of 
the latter mineral gave rise to a wild native idea 
that mica became metamorphosed into plumbago. 
The rock in which mica so largely abounds is pro- 
bably mica schist, 
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CorrrE AND Tra in Victor1a.—Only through 
the English papers by this mail, do we learn that, 
in consequence of the improved financial position 
of the Colony, the Premier of Victoria was able no 
Tuesday (July 30th) to announce the abolition of 
the coffee duty and the reduction of the duty on 
tea to 1d. per lb. 

' Tza In Inp1a,—The following is taken from the 
printed report on a successful tea garden in the 
Terai, just issued: ‘‘It (the garden) has seen its 
best days, and is not likely to pay much, now that 
plains’ teas are so abundant as to glut the mar- 
ket. It has laboured under one disadvantage, it 
has not been coached by a Calcutta Agency 
House. Had it had the benefit of this skilled 
control, who could say what the profit to the 
proprieters might have been? As it is, I believe, 
they have divided amongst them over 24 lakhs, 
and we have a working capital of nearly R20,000.” 
M. Mail. 

Tra Prantina iN Cryton.—We have received 
the following from a correspondent in London :-— 
“The editor of the Pictorial World has accepted 
a series of eighteen sketches on tea planting in 
Ceylon for publication in his paper, executed by 
Mr. Charles Rea during a recent visit to the 
island, which will appear at no very distant 
date. They comprise views of the bungalow, fac- 
tory, estate, and show the whole process of 
tea-making from plucking to dispatch to the railway, 
together with a short description of the domestic 
life of the planter, his management of Tamil coolies, 
cultivation of tea, and future prospects of this 
industry.” 

Tra 1x Morocco.—The Consular report on the 
trade of Morocco mentions that the tea trade, which 
continues entirely with England, shows a general 
improvement, which is most marked at Laraiche, 
the value of tea imported at all the ports amounting 
to £39,378, as against £26,555 in 1887. The same 
classes of Hysons and Young Hysons, of from 7d. 
to 1s. 5d. per lb., are still in fayour. The Vice- 
Consul at Laraiche also reports:—Tea shows the 
satisfactactory increase of 400 boxes or half-chests, 
but as the value has not risen in proportion, the 
presumption is that the quality is inferior, Cheap 
sugar has enormously stimulated the consumption 
of this beverage, in which the town Moor is a true 
connoisseur, but the country people, who are now 
contracting the habit (no longer prohibited by its 
cost), are satisfied with a very inferior quality.— 
L. & C. Hapress, Aug. 16th. 

Corrrz in JAava.—According to the annual report 
of the Samarang Agricultural Company the business 
is limited to the working of a Coffee land in 
Kadoe and one in Solo (Java), transferred to the 
Company by the Samarang Trading Society. The 
undertaking in Kadoe has suffered much from dis- 
ease of the leaves, notwithstanding all the mea- 
sures that have been used to check it. The latest 
reports, however, are more favourable. The company 
has also one Indigo undertaking, the results of 
which were tolerably satisfactory. Thereport refers 
to the company’s possession of a seven-eighths’ 
share in a sugar manufactory, situated in Solo, 
but the sereh disease has caused considerable 
damage, resulting in a loss of £.31,838. A better 
result is expected in the present year. From the 
profit and loss account it appears that there isa 
loss of £38,121, which will be carried to new 
account. The States Gazette of the 24th inst. 
notifies the floating of the Agricultural Company 
“ Penampean,”’ in this city, which purposes to work 
the Coffee and Cinchona undertaking in Ngrow 
district Kedirie (Java). The capital amounts to 
660,000, in shares of 1,000 each.—Amsterdam Cor., 
(L. ond C, Lapress, August 23rd.) 


Frax in New Zrauanp.—Flax owners are (accord- 
ing to the New Zealand Times of May 16) getting 
very handsome royalties just now. Rumour says the 
Oroua Estate receives £2,800 a year royalty on a 
weed (Phormium-tenax) that they have spent much 
money trying to eradicate. Another big West Coast 
estate is getting over £1000 a year in royalties. The 
favourite form of Flax royalty is a rent of £14 per 
shipper per month for a day of ten hours, whether 
the mill be working or idle. Some landlords charge 
a royalty of 7s. 6d. to 10s. per top of green Flax, and 
even higher prices are mentioned.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CincHonA Prospects AND WHat THE ReEGuULA- 
TION OF Suipments Micut Do.—With reference 
to the discussion in our columns started by Baron 
von Rosenberg, the following extract from the 
letter of a well-informed London House to their 
Colombo correspondents has been sent to us:— 
“Tf the Syndicate of growers of bark again talked 
of and brought out in the Observer as an entirely 
new idea were to be established, we have no 
doubt a rise of 100 per cent could be established 
in a short time, but we don’t think it will be 
done.”” This remark would seem to apply to Ceylon 
alone, without reference to India or Java, much 
less to growers in Bolivia—who are brought for- 
ward as a bugbear by the Chemist and Druggist in a 
long article which will be found on page 252. 
And there can be little doubt that if fiveor 
six instead of nine or ten million lb. of bark 
were sent from Ceylon in a season, the rate paid 
for the lower quantity would be much enhanced. 
But Ceylon planters would inevitably ask that 
Indian and Java planters kept down their ex- 
ports also. Now what has been suggested to us 
by responsible men here as a feasible means of 
operating would be by the establishment of a 
Store Syndicate in Colombo prepared to regulate 
shipments in equal proportions according to receipts 
and to meet the planters’ pecuniary exigencies by 
advancing about 60 per cent of the current value 
of the bark stored. Such is the proposal made to 
us in all good faith. It is for the planters of Uva 
at their next meeting to give their opinion of it, 
they being the chief holders of bark. The very 
announcement of such an arrangement would, it is 
said, better the market.—Meantime we have to do 
with largely increased exports of bark during the 
past few weeks after an encouraging lull; but our © 
London friends should note that the shipments are 
mainly of bark stored in Colombo and that local 
stores are now said to be nearly depleted. The 
following figures up to the latest date available in 
this sense are instructive :— 

OINCHONA BARK 
CARRIED BY RAILWAY FROM 1ST JUNE TO 22ND AUGUST. 


1889, 1888, 1887. 
Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 
June 2 .. 42 18 60 10 81 16 
OMneesswar LO: 12 61 6 67 ul 
16 18 15 48 4 74 8 
23 25 7 48 18 101 3 
30... 33 16 29 5 49 9 
July 7 .. 42 14 26 3 56 14 
14 ARS 2, 13 61 3 71 3 
21 17 13 83 9 70 1 
Pi Pst) 5 71 1 71 18 
Aug. 4 .. 19 4 74 10 84 2 
11 26 12 40 9 65 15 
18 22 7 99 19 61 9 
327 16= 704 j= 854 19= 
734,272 lb. 1,578,866 lb. 1,915,088 1b. 


EXPORTS DURING THE SAME PERIOD: 1ST JUNE TO 
22ND AUGUST. 


1889. 1888. k 1887. 
1,912,373 lb. 2,676,312 lb. te 2,948,969 lb, 
EXPorTs DURING THE WEEK ENDING 29TH AUGUST, 
349,281 1b, oo 382,199 lb. te 295,458 1b. 
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Coyyespondence, 
ae 
To the L£ditor. 
BARON VON ROSENBERG ON A PLANTING 
SYNDICATE TO REGULATE TH CINCHONA 
BARK CROPS. 


Devikulam, Aug. 9th, 1859. 


Dear Sir,—Many thanks for yours of 15th ult. 
You will pardon my not having answered it sooner, 
as I have been away. I was certainly pleased to 
see the prominence you gave to my letter, and can 
only hope that planters will give it the same con- 
sideration. 

The answer you subsequently gave from acorre- 
spondent (G. A. D.) and sent to me was remarkable. 
It was short, conciseand to the point—but was it 
true ? 

I can hardly believe that 9 millions of 1b. are 
taken in Ceylon from dying trees (most of the 
trees that are injurious to other cultivation have 
already been uprooted); but ifit be so tant mieux 
pour nous, for there will not be a tree left in Ceylon 
in a couple of years. 

Nor is it afact that ‘‘ the cheapest storage in 
the world is procurable in Colombo.” Consignees 
in London store for nothing, and so do our agents at 
Tuticorin. Supply and demand is a thing the merest 
tyrocan write about. In answer I might indicate 
that the elasticity of the market has been damaged 
beyond the mere question of supply and demand 
py the power the “bears” have got over the 
quinine mrket especially on the Oontinent and in 
America. This is totally unwarranted by stocks of 
bark or quinine, and that especially as the figures 
in the latter, being fluctuating, are always over- 
estimated. But thefactis there, and after ever so 
small a rise, bears will send down their market 
again immediately until stocks are actually de- 
pleted. Iknow that the unit will go up; I know 
it as wellas G. A. D.; butI wish to support a rising 
market if possible and help the quinine manufac- 
turers to join hands with us planters in ousting 
mere speculation. At present it hardly pays 
manufacturers to manufacture, and were it not for 
the often disorganization of producers, it would not 
pay them at all. The only way they make it pay 
is this. Bark of low analysis, analysing say 1-45 
per cent, is only bought in at the unit rate for 
one per cent, é.¢. they clear nearly half a unit. 
This of course cannot be done with bark of a 
high analysis, as, owing to one lb. of bark 
analysing 6 per cent and 1 lb. bark analysing 14 per 
cent costing the same to obtain the sulphate, a 
competition sets in for good barks. 

Nor could it be the cause if the market were elastic ; 
there would then be as much competition for the 
low as for the best sorts and the bark analysing 1:45 
would probably fetch the unit value for 1:30. And 
it is especially necessary for cinchona planters to 
raise the tone of the market. A rise in the price 
of quinine would Ithink be even productive of 
consumption. The millions of the lower orders, on 
whom consumption depends, would rather buy a 
dear than acheap drug: they don’t believe in a cheap 
road to health andlife! The chemists and druggists 
too, that important body domineering over phy- 
sicians, would rather sell an expensive drug on 
which their commission amounts to more. 

Nor must it be forgotten that antifebrine and 
especially antipyrin are slowly but swrely undermin- 
ing the market for quinine. It may take years for 
them to oust 1, but they will certainly interfere with 
the mousade in consumption, The time to act thorefore 


is certainly now, while as yet the rivalry is trivial. 
But if mes confreres are not willing to act, 
well I shall suffer less than they are mostly 
doing already. That this is not mere blarney, you 
can ascertain from my agents at home. Messrs. 
MacFadyen & Co. I can, on the prices I obtain, 
work my estates thoroughly and yet net a good 
profit. Nor are all my trees dying out as G. A. D.’g 
seem to be. 

However I like G. A. D., and I wish he could 
see his way to work with me, for he is concise 
and I’m afraid I am not. Ifhe be a bona fide 
cinchona planter, he will no doubt sooner or 
later come round to my view, I am afraid—tlater. 

No, action must begin in Ceylon: Ceylon still ex- 
ports the largest amount of bark, and very good bark 
it is some of it, not such as is obtained by uprooting 
diseased trees, or a tree here and there interfer- 
ing with tea and opento the sun. If your Ceylon 
men will adopt the measure I have advocated, 
let them do so; they could almost compel 
India and Java to followin their train. 

I could however easily obtain number of estates 
and their acreages and probable export in India. 
The Wynaad Association is of course the princi- 
pal one to reckon with, and I have already sent 
them your article and my letter. 

Negociations however must precede in and 
proceed from Ceylon. In Java I have no correspon- 
dents, but I would willingly correspond with the 
Planters’ Associations there (in French or German, 
ca. mest égal) provided that a basis for operations 
in Jaya were first formed by co-operation in India 
and Ceylon. 

But to give you an idea of the practical work- 
ing. We up here on the high ranges of Travancore 
have some 1,634 acres in cinchona, most of it good 
(I have made allowance for neglected or frost- 
bitten clearings), some of it very good and giving 
analyses in bulk up to 6:88. Well we estimated next 
year’s output in December last at 250 1b. per acre. 


/ we would therefore decide that—a fiat to the same 


effect having gone out from Ceylon and Wynaad 
Planters’ Association and an adhesion having been 
secured from the Planters’ Association in Uva, we 
would agree to put in only half our estimated bark, 
i.c, 125 1b. dry per acre, from say the beginning 
of next working season (with us it begins in April 
and goes on to November). If you think it would 
atrengthen your Ceylon Association’s hands, I would 
get this conditional (it must be conditional until 
the adherence ig large) resolution passed by our 
Association meeting. 

This of course is not thoroughly worked out, but 
if I myself can form a sufficient estimate, and I 
can easily do so, for our acreage up here, surely 
planters in Ceylon and the Wynaad could do the 
same, 

One very important reason why planters should 
be willing to join is the fact that bark is all the better 
if left to renew from 18 months to two years: 
it improves during this time. They could there- 
fore by yearly barking every other tree always 
have two years old renewed to take: the richer 
bark would therefore be a further gain to those 
T have already enumerated. 

You ask me where my estates are situated. 
They are up here around Devikulam, and I am 
proprietor or principal part proprietor in four estates, 
Manalé, Lockhart, Kalamankai and Kedegunmali. I 
am also a shareholder in the North Travancore 
Land Planting &c. Co., the owners of this district. 
lam sir, yours\faithfully, ROSENBERG. 

P.S.—I may mention to you that I do not 
believe the actual execution of the plan wouid be 
necessary. I think the mere fact that an organi- 
zation had been effected by cinchona planters and 
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that they 


time bring this to bear 
upon the crop taking and export,—I say this fact 
and the knowledge of it among manufacturers and 
purchasers at home would, I think, be sufficient 
to right the market and make it elastic. 


could at any 


AN APPEAL TO CINNAMON PLANTERS 


AGAINST ADVANCES. 
10th August. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. William Jardine is to be congra- 
tulated on the success which has so far attended his 
efforts to suppress the trade in Chips. This success 
of his shows that Cinnamon Planters are willing to 
follow his lead. I therefore beg to pen this appeal to 
him, in the hope that it will be favourably entertained 
and that he will take it up with as much zeal and 
whole-heartedness as the anti-chips movement. The 
first movement appeals to our purse: this to our 
higher nature. : 

A pernicious practice has grown up amongst Cinna- 
mon Planters of giving advances to their peelers, a 
practice which is indefensibie and is therefore not 
on the same footing as coolie advances, which at 
the present day find their way into the hands of 
Chetties and not to the Coast of India. I say the 
practice is indefensible because there is no neces- 
sity for it, as our peelers are drawn from villages 
at our very doors so to speak. There is an ex- 
ception, however, in the case of peelers drawn from 
the Southern Province, to whom a moderate advance 
to meet the cost of the journey and to be leit with 
their families cannot be objected to. The Natives 
of this country, owing to the ease with which an 
existence can be eked out, are as a rule notoriously 
thriftless. No man who is both able and willing to 
work need starve for a single day, and to this is attribut- 
able to% great extent the non-provision made for times of 
sickness or for occasions when more money than suffices 
for their daily wants is necessary. All employers of 
labour have a solemn responsibility. They ought both by 
precept and example to make known to their employes 
those moral and social lessons which it is their high pri- 
vilege to have had inculcated on them from their early 
youth. Not theleast of these lessons is thrift. How do 
we encoprage thrift? By pandering to the lower instincts 
of our peelers—for it is only of these that I am just now 
writing. Their earnings are very fair, but their employ- 
mentis not continuous. It is confined only to the peel- 
ing season. Inthe intervals they are usually idle, and 
fall into those vices which are begotten ofidleness. We 
encourage these by issuing advances to them, and at a 
time when the propensity to indulge in gambling and 
drink is at its highest during the Sinhalese New-Year. 
The necessity for advances will vanish if we encourage 
our peelers to engage in other works on our Estates dur- 
ing the intervals of peeling. They will then have con- 
tinuous and remunerative employment all the year 
through, and will beable to avoid the Scylla of debt and 
the Oharybdis of vice. That unity is strength is seldom 
more realized than in movements for the social and moral 
welfare of our fellowmen. Let aj] Oinnamon Planters 
unite to do away with the pernicious and immoral sys- 
tem of giving advances which are seldom or never put to 
right uses,and we will have taken one step—and an im- 
portant one too—towards weaning our peelers from hab- 
its of idleness, vice and thriftlessness. 

The subject has another and as serious an aspect. 
When peelers receive advances they usually enter into a 
contract to serve the Hstates issuing them for a period 
not exceeding three years. They are, in fact,inastate of 
semi-slavery till the debt is liquidated. ‘Those who heve 
unfortunately been in debt know how depressing and de- 
moralising itis. When once a man receives advances, his 
labour seems objectless. He receivesnothing more for 
it than weekly advances, at least till his accounts are 
squared up @ year hence. Many are the subterfuges re- 
6. rted to obtain advances. IXanganies bring up bogus 
men for a consideration, who for the time being person 
a'epeelers, receive advances and sign the usual agree 
ment, This ig one of the moral effects of the system 


Another and more serious one is that a class of criminals 
is created by the system,and Heaven knows we have too 
many already! A great moral responsibility rests on 
those, be they Magistrates or Planters, who lightly send 
men to jail to herd with hardened criminals. It must 
not be forgotten that the evil ways of a man do not 
begin or end with him. His bad ezampleis followed 
by his children, and he possibly influences a friend or 
two to cast their lot with him. Their example is fol- 
lowed by others, and so on till, like the ever-increasing 
circles formed by a stone dropped in a sheet of water, 
the one life we condemn to a life of crime is the means 
of influencing ever-increasing circles of those having a 
like tendency. We who lightly give advances caring or 
thinking little of the immense harm they do, may 
well stand appalled at what they had lead to. When the 
season of the Sinhalese New-Year festivities draws 
nigh, peelersrush heedlessly to every estate that gives 
advances, and thoughtlessly and regardless of con- 
sequences secure as much as each man could get. 
The bulk of it is spent in gambling and drinking, 
and after the excitement of both has passed away 
they realize for the first time that they are virtually 
slaves and have sold their liberty for the amonnt of 
the advances each has taken. Some determine to 
work themselves free, others to swindle the estate 
by not turning up for work. These lead a vagabond 
life till at last they are brought up before the Court 
on warrant, and for the breach of a civil contract 
undergo a criminal penalty. They go to jail, and if 
there be any good traits in their character they are 
none the worse for contract with criminals; but very 
often incarceration has a blighting influence on some 
and they lose ail sense of shame. Anyway, whatever 
be the effect on a man of imprisonment, one who 
has once been in jailhas forfeited what little char- 
acter he had. 

I appeal earnestly to my brother Planters, and 
more pointedly to Mr. Jardine, who has by his action 
in connection with, Chips assumed their lead, to seri- 
ously consider the demoralising effects of giving ad- 
vances to a body of our employes who do not need 
them, but with the object of benefiting ourselves by 
pandering to their weaknesses- Will he not take steps 
to suppress the practice ?—Truly: yours, B. 


* 


FIG CULTURE. 
13th Aug. 1889. 

Srr,—The interesting letter over the signature 
of ‘‘Arborator,’”’ dated the 28th of June last, gave 
the public two important facts about fig trees grow- 
ing in Ceylon: lst, that the finest variety of fig 
was imported many years ago from Italy, and 2nd, 
that the true stock is still to be found in Uda- 
pussellawa. Will the gentleman who owns them 
be so good as to take up the subject and let us 
know: whether they bore fruit, the quality and 
quantity ? 

Judging from the numerous wild figs growing 
around me in this locality, bearing heayily and 
ripening well, one would think the finest edible 
kinds would be successful, and yet, who has ever 
seen a dish of freshly gathered figs in Ceylon? 
Ihave not.—Yours faithfully, OLD PLANTER, 


ORANGE WINE. 
15th August. 

Drar Mr. LEprror,—Will any of your readers 
kindly give me their experience in the making of 
orange wine. Where oranges are plentiful it seems 
a sin to let them fall, and I find they go a long 
way in the making of marmalade though we are 
a family rather partial to that conserve. 

I have twice attempted orange wine, but with 
disappointing results, althcugh mine is an old family 
receipt from which a sparkling wine of excellent 
quality should result. Perhaps something special 
has to be done in a tropical climate as regards 
the fermentation in wood and the period of bring- 
ing down, for wine seemed to fail from some such 
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cause. The clarification was right, also the effer- 
vescence, 
for it. 


Apologizing for troubling, you—I am, yours truly, 


PLANTER’S WIFE. 
{We trust someone experienced 
readers will come to _ the 
curious fact, as we saw the other day 
book on Ceylon published in 
made at Jaffna. We 


was once 


introduced the best kinds from Teneriffe 


Mauritius. 
the best 


wine little inferior to 


Ep.] 


THE CINCHONA SYNDICATE SUPPORTED BY 


THE JAVA PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Soekaboemische Landbouwvereeniging Java, 
Soekaboemi, 18th August 1889. 


Srtr,—Baron von Rosenberg’s letter together with 
your editorial concerning a Syndicate of Cinchona 
planters to regulate the supply of bark to Hurope 
during 1890 and 1891, whica you were so kind to 


send to our President, have been translated by us 


and read at the ordinary general meeting of the 


Soekaboemi Agricultural Association on the 14th of 
this month. 

It is not necessary to assure you, that both pro- 
posals were met by our members with a hearty 
adhesion, A resolution wags passed to take in 
this matter no initiative, but to wait, according 
to Baron von Rosenberg’s letter, which steps are to 
be taken by the Ceylon and British India cinchona 
planters. We also feel quite sure that a co-opera- 
tion in this matter will come to a good end and 
restore the position of the market. 

Independent from your editorial and Baron von 

Rosenberg’s letter, the same evening a proposition 
was accepted, brought forward by one of our mem- 
bers, a cinchona planter, Mr. Burger, in consequence 
of which our Board of Administration was em- 
powered to take all necessary steps for a petition to 
H. HE. the Governor-General of Netherlands-India, 
asking that the tremendous crop of Government 
cinchona bark be diminished to 600,000 half kilo- 
grammes a year, instead of increasing year by year, 
a8 now is the case, with 300,000 half kilogrammes. 
Also for that reason a mission to Java from Ceylon 
and British India planters, authorized by their 
fellow planters, would give very satisfactory results, 
because they could join our petition to H. E., so 
that our Government became also a partner in the 
agreoment. 
_ The unanimous desire of our members is, to 
join all steps to be taken for enforcing the market, 
and we hope sincerely that all other cinchona 
planters in Jaya will joi us in this good way. 
Only one objection was made by our President, who 
pointed out, that on the London auction of 2nd 
July out of 4,118 bales of bark 1,823 were formed 
by South American bark. And although they con- 
sisted only of Cuprea bark from the imports of 
1881-83, it might be that with a higher unita large 
quantity of South American bark that has not yet 
been sold, will be thrown on the market, 

Within a fortnight we will also despatch to your 
address a number of copies of the proceedings of 
Our meeting on the 14th last, with kind request to 
distribute them among our fellow planters in 
Ceylon, The same number of copies will be sent 
Me ane yon Rosenberg for distribution in British 

ndia. 


I had a small teak cask made on purpose 


among our 
rescue. It is. a 
in a 
the early part of 
this century, that fairly good wine from grapes 
read :—‘* Of 
Roussillon grapes, purple and white, Mr, Bennett 
and 
Tt was found they would grow well 
only at Jaffna, where even now, [1824] they make 
Madeira, ’’—— 


On the 14th October the last meeting in this year 
of our Association will take place, and if a mission 
to Java will become a fact, we shall be very glad 
to receive her members at that meeting and to 
offer them the same hospitality as the Ceylon 
planters offered in 1886 to our President. 

We remain, sir, with the highest esteem, 

For the Board of Administration of the Soeka- 
boemi Agricultural Association, 

G. MUNDT, President. 
R. A. EEKHOUT, Secretary 


THE FIG TREE IN UDAPUSSELL AWA 
CHYLON: GOOD SUCCESS. 


20th Aug. 1889 

Dear Sir,—Referring to the cultivation of the 
fig tree in Udapussellawa,—the fig tree was 
flourishing and bearing fruit on Kirklees estate in 
1863. The plant was imported by the late John 
Armitage from Syria, and all the fig trees which 
are now thriving in Udapussellawa and probably 
in Uva are descended from this stock. 

They thrive best at an elevation of 3,000 feet 
but do wellup to 5,000 feet. Most of the planters 
in Udapussellawa are able to put a dish of figs 
on their table during the hot months of August 
and September, and a great deal more might be 
done. In a dry season, the fruit is delicious, 
quite as luscious as those grown in the Riviera. 
In a wet year the fruit ig deficient in flavour. 
Your letters on the subject will induce many to 
extend its cultivation. I shall send you a basket 
some day next month; but, to be enjoyed, they 
ought to be pulled first off the tree and eaten 
with early morning tea. With regard to quantity, 
I bave just counted 140 on one tree, which seemg 
a fair crop. G. A.D, 


FIG CULTURE: No. II. 
C. Province, 17th Aug. 1889, 
Sir,—In reply to “Old Planter” in your issue 
of 15th instant, I regret that he has not travelled 
and seen the Figs that at various times have been 
exhibited at the Colombo ‘and Kandy Agri-Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions. The Kirklees fig trees are 
famous and produce abundant crops of most deli- 
cious fruit, as fine as anything growing in sunny 
Spain or Italy. Suckers and cuttings from the 
Kirklees stock grown in Colombo, Kandy, Matale 
and Dikoya districts have produced fine fruits, 
Let ‘Old Planter” communicate with the wort hy 
manager of Gampaha estate, and Lamsure he will 
receive the necessary information.—Yours, 
ARBORATOR. 


ORANGE WINE. 


August 21st, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—At the request of my wife (after dinner 
too) I sit down to copy out a receipt for ‘ Planter’s 
Wife.” Iam sure she will be obliged and very much 
so should the brew turn out a success: presuming 
the recipe is faithfully carried out it should make a 

‘¢Very Superior Orange Wine.” 

Ingredients-—90 Seville oranges, 32 1b. of lump sugar, 
water. 

Mode.—Break up the sugar into small pieces, and 
put it into a dry, sweet 9-gallon cask, placed in a 
cellar or into other storehouse, where it is intended 
to be kept. Have ready close to the cask two large 
pans or wooden keelers, into one of which put the peel 
of the oranges pared quite thin, and into the other 
the pulp after the juice has been squeezed from it 
Strain the juice through a piece of double muslin, and 
put into the cask with the sugar. Then pour about 
14 gallon of cold spring water on both the peels and 
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pulp, let it stand for 24 hours, and then strain it into 
the cask; add more water to the peels and pulp when 
this is done, and repeat the same process every day 
for aweek; it should take about a week to fill up the 
cask. Be careful to apportion the quantity as nearly 
as possible to seven days, andto stir the contents of 
the cask each day. On the third day after the cask is 
full, that is, the tenth day after the commencement 
of making, the cask may be securely bunged down. 
This isa very simple and easy method, and the wine 
made according to it will be pronounced to be most 
excellent. There is no troublesome boiling, and all 
fermentation takes place in the cask. When the ebove 
directions are attended to, the wine cannot fail to be 
good. It should be bottledin 8 or 9 months, and will 
be fit for use in atwelvemonth after time of making. 
—I am, yours truly, A PLANTER. 


CINNAMON PEELING AND ADVANCES 


TO PEELERS. 


August 22nd, 1889. 


Dear Sir,—I cannot undertake to follow or reply 
fully to “B.’s’’ moral essay exposing all the evils 
which he says follow upon the “immoral and 
pernicious’ system of making a yearly advance 
to cinnamon peelers. No doubt it has its draw- 
backs and there may be some objectionable features 
connected with it, but to charge to it the long 
array of evils pictured by him is unwarranted. I 
cannot agree with him that the bulk of the advances 
are squandered in gambling and drink: there are 
some who do get rid of their money in this way, 
and I know a few who as regularly as they re- 
ceive their weekly advance risk it in gambling. 
Would ‘B.” suggest that because those men make 
a bad use of their money that therefore weekly 
advances should be stopped? We all know that the 
New Year is a timeof feasting and merriment and 
arraying in new garments: why then should the 
poor cinnamon peelers, who have very little sun- 
shine in their lives, be debarred from enjoying 
themselves for a day or two according to their own 
fashion. I venture to say that on these occasions 
the proportion of those who become intoxicated is 
small, while the number of those who indulge in 
gambling in a mild wav is no doubt greater. 1 am 
positive that the bulk of the advances made to the 
men just before their New Year are spent in the 
purchase of clothes for themselves, their wives and 
children. ‘B.’’? would make out that these men are 
heartless and unfeeling, who without thought for the 
comfort of their families are only too ready to 
squander the advance they receive in drinking and 
gambling. That there are a few such is no 
reason to condemn a whole section of the com- 
munity. These men have quite as much natural 
affection as the generality of natives of the same 
station in life. 

“B.” says there is no necessity for making 
advances; at one time I was inclined to think 
so too, but I have since altered my opinion. 
He will I think admit that for the last few 
years the supply of peelers has not been equal to 
the demand, and that in consequence there has 
been much competition for their services. The 
men are skilled labourers, and, owing to tho pe- 
culiar nature and circumstances of cinnamon pre- 
paration, it is necessary to be certain, as far as 
possible, that at the right time you will have 
the command of a certain force of peelers. To 
leave this an uncertainty would be to make the 
life of acinnamon planter a burden to him; as it is, 
with all the precautions taken, many are the 
anxious days and sleepless nights he passes lest 
he should not have a sufficient force to harvest 
his crop. ‘This anxiety was in my opinion the 
factor that first compelled the giving of advances ; 


and as long as the occasion forit lasts, so long 
will the practice of giving advances last. 

Again all peelers are not equally skilful; the cin- 
namon prepared by some will not realize more 
than an average of 8d per 1b., while that prepared 
by others will fetch 1s. Am Jat great cost of time 
and trouble to educate my peelers up to my stan- 
dard, and to have no guarantee that I shall have 
their services for even one year? Am I to be 
placed at the risk of my men leaving me for a 
whim, or of being crimped underhand by some 
kangany of another estate? No,“ B.”! Iam not 
going to lead any reform in this direction just at 
present: the time for it is not yet. Is “B.” 
really so simple as to believe that if estate owners 
do not make advances the system will die out? 
It is quite a fallacy to think so. How are we 
to get peelers? Through kanganies of course; and 
they, to enable them to collect and keep to- 
gether a sufficient number of men to insure them- 
selves a decentliving, will compete with each other. 
If they do not happen to have the money, they 
will raise it by a mortgage on their property at 
probably high interest. Toinsure their own safety, 
they will, before advancing a cent to a _peeler, 
get him to sign a bond (nottwwa as they call it) as 
a security for the amount advanced, with interest. 
Now I ask which system ig the less objection- 
able,—that a peeler should receive a small sum 
from an estate and be responsible to the estate 
only, or that he should be handed over entirely 
to the tender mercies of a kangany, who would 
scarcely ever rest content with the ‘pound of 
flesh’? his bond entitles him to? Well might the 
peeler cry out ‘‘ Save me from my friends.” 

On the subject of the three years’ engage- 
ment, I am not aware that on any estate the terms 
of the agreement are strictly enforced; at any rate 
they are not here. If within one year a peeler by 
his labour works off his advance and gives me 
one month’s notice of his wish to leave, so thatI 
may have time to engage another in his place, he 
is allowed to leave. It depends therefore upon the 
peeler himself as to whether the agreement shall 
continue for one year or longer. The object of having 
it for three years is to protect the estate from loss 
from those who take advances with a very weak, or 
no, intention of working them off. While to a certain 
extent sympathizing with “ B.” and wishing that we 
could accomplish our work without advances, I yet 
cannot seebow under present circumstances it is 
to be done. He should remember that we have 
not to do with ordinary cooly labor, that can always 
easily be procured, but with a limited number of 
skilled workmen, and the temptation to a man who 
should see his crop ruining before his eyes from 
want of peelers, to, by some underhand means, 
crimp some of his neighbour’s force would be terrible. 
“ Lead us not into temptation” I pray! As regards 
encouraging our peelers to undertake other works on 
theestate 1 am sure most estates give them every 
encouragement to do so. They undertake pruning 
readily, but very few care to do mamoty work, 
and rather than do it they go long distances to 
geek for work of a more congenial nature, It is 
hardly to be wondered at that men whose occupa- 
tion (except for a few hours every other morning) 
necessitates their squatting on the groundin a cool 
well ventilated ‘ waddy” or shed should shirk 
ten hours a day in the hot sun and sometimes 
hotter sand beneath their feet. I have briefly replied 
to ‘‘B.’s” letter as he has so pointedly referred 
to me, and lest if allowed to remain unanswered, 
the general public should look upon us cinnamon 
planters as a selfish, callous, slave-holding lot ; 
«« Legrees” in a small way !—Yours truly, 

WILLIAM JARDINE. 
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P,S.—I submitted this letter to a cinnamon 
planter of intelligence and long experience, and he 


has been good enough to send me some notes. 


They are so much to the point, and touch upon 
aspects of the question omitted by me, that they 
well supplement my hasty remarks: my friend 
has kindly consented to their being published with 
my letter, W. J. 


No. 2, 


Duar S1r,—I endorse all you say in reply to “‘B.’s” 
letter denouncing the system ol advances to peelers. 
The evils attendant on the practice are magnified 
and not a word is said as to the mutual benefits 
derived from the system by planter and peeler. 
While one man misuses his money, another lays it 
out to the best advantage, and if drunkards and 
gamblers are to be found among the peeler class 
so are there sober and thrifty individuals. During 
the course ofa long experience, on a large estate 
where the system obtains, I have, of course, met 
with instances where the funds received as advances 
were misapplied by the peelers, but I have always 
found that the great majority of the men spent 
the best part of the money so received in the 
purchase of food and clothing for themselves and 
their families. In a few instances something more 
substantial is secured as when father and sons 
jointly invest their advances in buying the rent 
of a small garden. 

But would the deferred payment of wages insure 
their being put to right uses? A man addicted 
to drink or gambling would not pause to consider 
whether it was with wages earned by work or money 
received in advance that he was indulging in his 
pet vice; and he would spend the one as readily 
as the other. 

As to the other aspect of the subject, does ‘‘B.” 
really mean to deprecate the contract of service 
entered into by the peelers. What would he sub- 
stitute in its place to regulate the services of 
these men? Would he have them come and go 
according to their own sweet will; working when 
they liked and idling when they pleased ? 

If so, how precarious would be the planter’s pros- 
pect of securing his crop? Hven if no outside in- 
fluence were brought to bear on him by crimping 
kanganies, self-interest would prompt him to leave 
an estate as soon as it became exhausted of the 
best wood. He would be quite intractable and apt 
to be careless in the performanceof his work; for 
the temporary character of his services would not 
tend to create in him an interest in any one 
estate, 

My experience leads me to think that the know- 
ledge of the fact that he is legally bound to serve 
the estate which gives him advances, operates 
beneficially on the mind of the pecler, and, instead 
of having a “depressing and demoralizing effect,’ 
it stimulates him to liquidate the debt by regular 
attendance and good work, so that he may become 
entitled to fresh advances ; and the fact that season 
after season, for the last dozen years ormore, the 
same peelers have rogularly received fresh advances 
and readily renewed their contract is, to my mind, 
conclusive proof that they do (not consider them- 
selves ‘virtually slaves who have sold their 
liberty for the amount of the advance each 
has received.” 

Without the stimugus of advances the average 
peeler would I fear do no more work than would 
bring him enough money to eke out an existence, 
and where two peelers under advances would suffice, 
three or perhaps more would be required when under 
no such obligation to work, ANTI-SLAVERY, 


ADVANCES TO CINNAMON PEHELERS. 
9th August 1889. 

Dear Sr1z,—I must thank Mr. Jardine for reply- 
ing to what he is pleased to sneeringly term my 
“moral essay.” 

I must at the outset admit that I freely acknow- 
ledge that the suppression of the advance system, 
like every other change, is beset with difficulties ; 
but they are not such as cannot be overcome by 
combination. I am asked if, because some men 
make bad use of their weekly advances, therefore 
these ought to be stopped. Why does Mr. Jardine 
stop there? He might have gone farther and asked 
me if I amof opinion that the wages of all those 
who put them to a wrong use should be with- 
held. No, Mr. Jardine, there is a broad and well 
defined distinction between what one earns ag his 
wages and an advance. You cannot honestly with- 
hold the one, while you can the other. I see that 
one argument for the giving of advances is to 
allow peelers “‘ enjoying themselves for a day or 
two according to their own fashion” at the time of 
the New Year. Does Mr. Jardine show the same 
solicitude for the enjoyment of all those who happily 
serve underhim? Was that the practice he adopted 
with his Tamil coolies for their Tevali and Pongol, 
or did he by their own wish withhold some of 
their salary and give them a good round sum 
to allow them to enjoy themselves ‘according to 
their own fashion”? At the time of the Sinha- 
lese New Year is it not customary to square up 
the accounts of the peelers, after deducting their 
advances, and immediately after to give them 
advances? So that you give out with one hand 
what you have taken in with the other. If, instead 
of giving them an advance, you gave them their 
salary, they will be as able to enjoy “ themselves 
according to their own fashion,” purchase clothes 
for their wives and families, and do all Mr. 
Jardine says is done with advances, only, as is 
natural, they will be more careful how they spend 
their hard-earned wages than their advances. 

Toadmit that for the last few years the supply 
of: peelers is not equal to the demand is to 
admit, either that the acreage under cinnamon 
during that period has increased, that peelers 
have diminished in numbers, or that they have 
taken to other pursuits. I do not admit any of 
these propositions. All I say is, that owing to 
the difference in the make of cinnamon, estates 
want a larger force of peelers now than before, 
and also that, owing to temporary causes (illness, 
chiefly fever), there has been aslight diminution of 
peclers on estates giving advances: Men who are 
too ill to work on estates to which they are 
under advances} work readily where they are not 


| indebted. 


The great argument for advances is, as is as- 
serted, to secure year after year the same men, men 
whom you have trained to your standard of work. 
I sympathize tully with those who are actuated 
by his motive, but cannot the object be attained 
by different means? Idon’t say it can, I simply 
put the question, I am asked whether I am so 
simple as to believe that if estate owners do not 
give advances, thesystem will die out. Certainly, 
as fay as estates are concerned, it will, but peelers are 
indebted to kanganies and to everyone who will lend 
them money. I will detail further onmy experience 
of the system of advances by kanganies. 

I do not think I anywhere said that the terms 
of the three years’ engagement are enforced. That 
the engagement entered into is for three years 
cannot be denied. That peelers undertake prun- 
ing I am aware of, but they might I think be 
encouraged to do mamoty work by giving each kan- 
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gany a field of cinnamon to weed, prune, and do 
everything on contract. They are used to contract work 
and they like it. Mamoty work on sandy soils is not 
hard, and they need not work on their contracts dur- 
ing the heat of the day unless they like it. Mr. 
Jardine is mistaken in supposing that the peelers 
are so habituated to a sedentary life and in “‘ cool 
and well ventilated waddys” that they shirk open 
air work. A good many peelers are Goyiyas or 
cultivators as well. 

In reply to ‘‘ Anti-Slavery” I say that the great 
evilin thesystem of giving advances is the time 
of the year when they are given. The temptation 
to misuse the money at that particular time is very 
great, and we deliberately put temptation in their 
way by giving them advances then. I do not de- 
precate contract service. We guard ourselves by 
it. Enter into a contract with our men when they 
actually enter into our service and ratify it by a 
small advance for the support of their families 
while they are away. 

In my first letter I studiously ayoided speaking 
of myself like the Biblical Pharisee, and saying 
that I am not as other men are &c., &c. I wrote 
as if I gave advances myself. Mr. Jardine and his 
friend have spoken from the standpoint of those 
giving advances, and have drawn imaginary pictures 
of peelers ‘“‘coming and going according to their 
own sweet will; working when they liked and idling 
when they pleased,” ‘‘self-interest prompting them to 
leave an estate as soon as it became exhausted of the 
best wood,’’ the peelers would be quite intractable 
and careless in the performance of his work &c. unless 
the are under advances which ‘‘tend to create an inter- 
est in any one estate.” Let me detail my experience, 
which is that of one who has consistently refused to 
give one cent ofadvances to his peelers, I have never 
in any one year failed to secure my whole crop. 
Can all estates that give advances say the same ? 
The peelers worked very steadily all through crop 
and did not show the least disposition to iudulge inidle- 
ness. ‘They were quite amenable to discipline (Iam a 
martinet), and not only did they stay till the last 
of the crop (the leavings) was harvested, but did 
the pruning as well. So much for the difference 
between surmise and experience. Instead of peel- 
ers leaving me at their ‘‘own sweet will” the 
difficulty has been to turn out a man for any 
gross breach of discipline. My kanganies from the ad- 
vances till the end of a season, while to the kangany 
from the Southern Province I usually hadtogiveasum 
barely exceeding R1 per peeler at intervals of a month, 
over and above weekly advances, but well within the 
earnings of the men to liquidate his debt in his village 
for provisions given the men for the New Year or 
left with their families. The estate from which 
I writeis very popular with peelers, chiefly because 
their accounts are squared each time peeling is 
stopped—one year I paid off my men four times 
—and because the peelers receive Rl each all 
round for men and boys as a weekly advance. They 
are able to save small sums out of these advances, 
to take or send home to their families. When 
men complain to me that their accounts are squared 
only once a year elsewhere, and that they in 
consequence have to undergo great hardships, I 
always point out to them that the remedy for it 
lies in their own hands. Don’t take advances, and 
you will receive more weekly advances and have 
your accounts squared oftener than now, 

Do you, Mr. Editor of the Observer, still think 
that ““W. J”’ and his experienced friend have 
“fairly and finally disposed of” the question of 
advances after I have detailed myexperience? B. 

(Yes, we do: gofar as the vast bulk of cinna- 
mon plantations is concerned. We have the utmost 
confidence in ‘*W. J,’s” unequalled experience ; 


he writes from the centre of the great cinnamon 
district of Ceylon, while “B” is, comparatively, 
a junior and outsider.—Ep,] 


A CURIOUS PARASITE. 


Labugama, Aug. 28th. 
Drar Sir,—Can you tell us what this very curious 
crawling creature (like a thin worm)is? No one 
here has ever seen one like it before. We found 
it in the garden this afternoon. I hope it will 
reach you alive.—Yours truly, C.8. WRIGHT. 
|Our entomological referee writes :—‘‘ The long 
slender worm sent by Mr. Wright is a Gordius 
aquaticus, or an allied species, described in Van 
Beneden’s ‘Animal Parasites,’ page 178 :—‘‘It 
passes its youth in the body of certain insects 
and leaves its cradle to scatter its eggs abroad. 
The life of the host is never compromised, and 
no functional disturbance is observed notwith- 
standing the enormous size of the worm: they 
are sometimes a foot long, resembling a violin 
string, and have long puzzled naturalists. They 
are often met with in wet weather,”—Ep.] 


AN ENEMY OF THA, 


August 30th, 1889. 

Drsr Srr,—I send you under separate cover some 
“‘ poochies,’”’ well-known, I believe, as an enemy to 
tea. Will any of your scientific readers kindly sug- 
gest a cheap remedy for their extermination? [I 
have seen them on tea bushes for a long time back 
and took no notice of them, as the injury they did 
seemed but trifling. Now, however, I find it ig 
getting beyonda joke and serious damage is being 
done. I have had ‘“podians” picking them out, 
but that is rather expensive work.—-Yours faithfully, 

W. A. LYFORD. 

[Our entomological referee writes :—‘‘ The insects 
received from Mr. Lyford are the caterpillars of 
a moth belonging to the genus Psyche. They at- 
tack the leaves, bark and certain parts of trees 
and shrubs. Collecting them by hand, I fancy, is 
the best way of destroying them or in mitigation 
of the mischief they do. On the least approach 
of danger, they retire into their faggot-like case, 
and remain motionless until it passes.””—Hbp. | 


A NEW TEA ROLL-BREAKER AND SIFTER. 


Dear S1zr,—I wonder some of your regular corre- 
spondents have not given you the information that 
tea planters have at last got a perfect roll-breaker 
and sifter combined. I put myself in the way of 
seeing one at work, and I came to the conclusion 
that the machine is far and away the best and 
simplest one as yet before the public. 

The machine has been invented by Messrs. Walker 
& Greig’s Manager at Lindula, and for a wonder he 
has been too modest to secure his entire rights. 
There is now, I hear, arun on the machines; so 
you may depend, this is not the last you will hear 
of them. I have ordered one and I know of two 
friends that have already got them at work. There 
is no breaking up of the roll by hand: you take 
the roll from roller and put it in to the sifter and 
there you are, 200 lb. in 4 minutes and work 
perfectly done. 

I have also seen their new tea sifter, a most 
complete machine, but I won’t say any more 
in case you will charge somebody for an adver- 
tisement. I hear there is to be an engraving and 
advertisement sent to your paper.—Yours, 

OLD HAND. 

{Has “Old Hand” seen Westland’s Patent at 
work? We believe it will be hard to beat, but the 
moro of invention we haye the better,—Eb.|] 
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TEA CULTURE AND PREPARATION : No, XIV. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


1. When + of field or more has “‘ shut up,’—prune | 


those that have closed. 

2. Leaving dummy and 2 leaves on primary shoot. 
On secondary shoot, dummy and one leaf. 

3. From 35 to 40 per cent. 

4. Cortainly, and thoroughly dry throughout. Not 
where the tea has been sifted after lst roll—except 
where chulas are used, 


THA PLANTED ON OLD OOFFEE LAND. 


INO -ELS, 
1. 18 months to 2 years’ say 0 lb. per acre. 
2. 50 per cent 2nd to drd year 75 a 
3. 950 a) over 3rdyear 107 es 
4, 100 a » oto 4th year 214 iw 
5. 25 cs » 4to Sth year 267 ) 


6. Say 6 to 7 years—maximum yield without 
manure say 3001b. per acre. 
A. HE. WRIGHT. 
New Brunswick, 7th Sept. 1889. 


CACAO IN WATTEGAMA DISTRICT. 


Wattegama, 7th Sept. 1889. 

Dar Sir,—I have sent you by this train a cacao 
pod for your inspection taken from a hybrid fora- 
stero cacao tree on Wattegamawatte this day. 
The pod measures eleven inches in length, thirteen 
and half inches in circumference and weighed 
when plucked 3 1b. 

The tree stands in what some people called poor 
soil, is now four years old and measures nineteen 
feet three inches in height, seventeen feet and six 
inches in width, and stem twenty-seven inches in 
circumference at afoot above the ground. 

We had a good cacao crop last year and will 
have a better one this year.—Yours faithfully, 

J. HOLLOWAY. 
|The pod is certainly a splendid one: 13 inches 
long, 11% inches in circumference, and weighs 
22 \b.— Ep. | 


Se unEEnEEEEnEEEnnnenenensianeeeEEnEneeeeeee 
TURTLE OFF OUR SOUTHERN COAST. 


_ Drar Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 22nd 
instant, I have the honor to inform you, that 
numbers of Turtle use to come on shore at the 
Island called Ama Doowa during night to lay eggs. 
People use to walk in search of them during 
night to fetch eggs. Meanwhile, if they met any 
flower turtle they use to take the skin of the said 
animal and let the animal to sea. This people 
collect the skin and sell; if the thickest skins, 
they sold for high price; the skins are bought to 
make combs and boxes &. ‘Traders are buying 
the following articles, Elk and Deer Horn, Hides 
of Buttalao, Elk, & Deors and Cheeta, for various 
prices.—I am, dear Sir, your faithfully, 
-B. H. MUTALIPH. 


———S 


Jonorn Norms, Aug. 17th.—Pianting.—I under- 
stand that a Mr, Milne from Ceylon is at present 
in charge of the estate managed by the late Mr. 
Parrrinton, whose sad end called forth so many 
expressions of regret: and sympathy. The coffee 
crops appear to be very satisfactory this year: in 
fact in some cases almost too much so; for L hear 
of one man whose crop has run quite beyond his 
machinery power: and on another estate an engine 
and boiler with other machinery have had tg be 
put up in a hurry to work off the crop. If this 
sor! of thing continues, and there is every hope 
it may, afew more years and we shall see Johore 
well up ag a coffee producing country.—Cor., Singa- 
pore Ivee Press, Aug. 19th, 


Tur Trap in Kora Noursin the British settlements 
of Gambia (West Coast of Africa) is increasing. The 
imports during the year 1887 were 356,579 lbs. and 
in 1888 409,735 lbs. The import duty of 1d per lb. 
on the nuts has recently been reduced to 4d per 
lb.—Ohemist and Druggist. 

PLANTING IN WynAavD.—August 30th.—At last we are 
enjoying 2 breaix, after a most unusually long interval 
of uninterrupted rain : about ninety days in succession, 
on each of which rain fell. The actual measurement 
is by no means excessive, though some parts of the 
district, notably those bordering on the ghats, have 
suffered in double proportion to the inland estates. But 
the great length of time without a gleam of sunshine 
has caused considerable anxiety, and the present break 
has only just come in time to save our crops from 
rotting off the branches. As it is, I notice a most un- 
desirable amount of leaf rot, and rust, the inevitable 
results of such long continued damp. Crop prospects 
are moderate or perhaps appear more so, from the 
fact of our having been led to expect a bumper, as the 
result of the most magnificent blossom which has been 
for many years in Wynaad. This, however, but 
very partially set, owing to the terrific drought of last 
hot season. When the estates have been highly 
cultivated, however, the crops are not bad and, if the 
present prices hold, we may consider our present 


outlook a fairly cheerful one. It is being more 
and mere forcibly borne upon all practical 
planters that high cultivation igs an absolute 


necessity. Starving land is no true economy, and 
those who persist in working their estates on the old 
principle may expect to have them abandoned in a few 
years, whilst the improvement wrought in old coffee, 
(apparently quite worn out) by generous treatment, is 
little short of marvellous. Young plantations may be 
madeor marred by ‘their treatment during that period 
when heavy manuring is absolutely requisite to enable 
them to form strong wood suitable for the bearing of 
heavy crops. Hstates well and regularly manured, 
will endure the trials of leaf disease and drought, with 
but small subsequent damage, whilst equally fine look- 
ing trees un-nourished wiil succumb with melancholy 
rapidity to the troubles that coffee is heir too. I was 
amused to see a paragraphin your journal, quoted 
from Oeylon, suggesting figs planted amongst coffee 
as a means of preventing leaf disease. Most of our 
estates now-a-days, are shaded by figs, the foliage of 
which is especially agreeable to coffee, but I have 
never before heard of them as a preventive of leat 
disease. That is, I fancy, considered as tolerably in- 
curable, but its evils effects may, and are—as I said 
before—considerably mitigated by heavy manuring. 
‘Lhe estates generally are looking very healthy in spite 
of the damp troubles. And this break is splendid for 
the work, so that our trees are looking as we love to 
see them, clean, and tidy, after being weeded and hand- 
led. Talking of coffee reminds me that my small 
Liberian patch has really paid its way this year. The 
wonderful growth and cropping of the trees has at last 
attracted notice, and I have regretfully had torefuse 
applications for seed from it, being unable to supply 
sufficient. In fact I heartily wish I had several more 
acres of i6 in bearing. Every spare corner of oures- 
tates isnow being planted up with suitable stumps for 
the support of pepper. ‘This has been a splendid season 
for the cuttings, and far more than the usual percent- 
age of these appear to have struck, whilst those plants 
which are already established, have thrown out ex- 
ceedingly vigorous shoots. Cinchona is still rather a 
sorrowful subject; the more so that something has 
evidently gone wrong with the succirubras. Whole 
patches of these are dying out, from ne apparent rea- 
son, and are an exceedingly melancholy spectacle to 
behold. The ledgers seem all right, and possess this 
advantage, that if of little present value, they\at least 
do not cost much to cultivate, although, be it noted, 
like all other things, they prefer generous treatment to 
starvation! * * * Several new openings of forest 
land have been made this year, and altogether, I 
think, I may truly assert that the spirit amongst 
planters is more cheerful and hopeful than it has 
been for many past seasons,—Madras Times. 
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ImpRroveD SuGARcANE.—The Queensland Govern- 
ment have secured supplies of plant cane from 
Baron De Lissa’s plantation in British North Borneo. 
These were originally from Queensland, but the North 
Borneo climate had vastly changed the canes for 
the better.—Straits Times, Sept. 4th. 

Cincnona Pxrosprcts.—We print on page 257 
another long letter from Baron von Rosenberg 
on the need for aSyndicate of Cinchona planters ; 
but it will be observed that not only have the 
Uva, but also the Wynaad planters decided that 
it is impossible to work a Syndicate to check the 
harvesting and shipment of bark now-a-days from 
the Hast. We observe that several of the South 
of India Planting Companies now bemoan the posi- 
tion of bark in the home markets very bitterly. 
The Tambracherry Estates Co. Ltd. has had the 
disappointment of a very short coffee crop owing 
to drought, and while they got of bark 4rd more 
than the estimate or 128,000 1b., the price is so miser- 
ably low, that they have determined to hold their stock 
some time longer. This isthe Company for which 
Mr. Jowett, well-known in Ceylon is manager, and 
the expectation being of a steady rise in bark— 
soon, this is what the Directors write :— 

“ The intrinsic value of the company’s property will 

naturally augment concurrently with the price of bark 
and, should a steady rise take place from now, the 
company will be exactly in a position to profit by it, 
as none of the regular fields of cinchona have yet been 
touched, and the first harvest from any of these will 
occur this year, the estimated shipments being 175,000 
to 200,000 lb.. without including any of the more valu- 
able varieties. The manager, Mr. Jowett, advises that 
he will not be ina position to make an estimate of 
the probable coffee crop until September. The drought 
lasted up to the period of first blossom, and unfa- 
vourably affected it on some estates; but the second 
blossom has apparently been more fruitful, than usual 
though to what extent cannot yet be stated with any 
degree of certainty.” 
«The Wentworth Gold Company ”’ has, it seems, for 
some time expected more from cinchona than from 
gold, but, alas, the long-expected rise in price seems 
as if it would never come. We read :— 

“The new chairman, Mr. Robert Ewing, says it is 
conceded that the price is now so low that it does 
not cover the cost of production, and it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that such a condition can long 
continue; and witha falling off in supply it is 
natural to expect a rebound in values. Taking 
these circumstances into account, the board con- 
sider it would be a mistake to force the stock they 
hold upon the market ; so to put them in funds to 
carry on the work of the estate, they have made a 
call of 1s per share upon the uncalled capital. It 
has also been decided not to bring home any large 
quantity of bark this season. The stock in hand 
costs comparatively little to hold, and a rise of 1d 
per unit would make a difference on it of over £2,00). 
This company has 571 acres undercinchona, 156 acres 
under coffee and cjnchona combined, and 15 acres under 
coffee alone, making 742 acres out of 1,300 acres. As 
soon as cinchona goes up in price, the managers will 
liberate the coffee and cut down the cinchona to give 
the coffee a chance.” 

So, Ceylon planters will be able to judge that there 
are considerable stocks of Indian bark ‘held ready 
to go on the market, apart from what may remain in 
local estate stores or in Colombo. During the last 
few weeks, it is eaid, Colombo stores have been pretty 
well cleared: consequently as regards the current 
season, Ceylon estimates are likely to be out again 
considerably, for we arein a fair way to see 10 or 
even 104 millions lb. shipped before the end of Sep- 
tember! Everyone is quite sure “this cannot go 
on: it is impossible; the country is wellnigh 
cleared of all bark; there is no more to come; 
there will be asudden collapse in shipments ’’—and 


goon. But meantime, the bark somehow comes to the ; busy and pleased with his prospects, 


front !—Mr, Bell’s news from Java is not re-assuring, 


JoHORE 31st Aug.Johore has just been visited byMr. 
Thurburn of Shanghai,who has been to visit his coffee 
Estate ‘‘Drum Duan”’ on Gunong Pulai. He is firmly ~ 
convinced of the future of coffee ; and for my part 
I would rather own coffee than any other tropical 
product at the present time. The future production 
of Java will never materially affect the market. 
Oeylon is exporting barely one tenth of what she 
did ten years ago; and the manumission of slaves 
must be a severe blow to the coffee trade of the 
Brazils. Mr. Editor, can you not give us some 
figures as regards last year’s and this year’s crops ; 
and next year’s prospects in the last-named country ? 
—Cor., S. F: Press. 

JoHORE Novus, 21st Aug.—After goodness knows 
how many months of rain, we have actually had ten 
consecutive days of fine weather. Rain however, 
again fell this morning; but the general appearance 
of the weather encourages us to hope for more sun- 
shine. As may be imagined with such continua! wet, 
weeds have flourished ; and I know of more than one 
estate that a fortnight ago looked more like a homely 
old hay-field than a tea or coffee estate! However 
the last few days sunshine have done us yeoman’s 
service; and the area just cut presents a very differ- 
ent appearance to that weeded previously, where the 
grass simply laughed at us; and what we pulled up 
today was growing tomorrow! Besides giving trouble 
as regards weeds, the weather has been very 
detrimental to the process of drying coffee: and as 
the crop season has been in some parts, at its, 
height, the inconvenience experienced has been very 
great.—Cor., S. EF. Press. 


Consumption or Rice 1n MAvririus.—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Brokers of Port 
Louis have bccn considering the demand of the co- 
lony for rice, and they have reported as follows :— 

That the quantity found by both Chambers, viz 252,533 
bags should be adopted as the approximate Stock 
of Rice in the Colony on the 10th June 1889 ; and that 
this figure should be taken as a basis for futureKeturns. 

That the quantity of 2,400 bags should be main- 
tained as being approximately the daily consumption 
for Mauritius and its dependencies, except Seychelles, 
the Committee seeing no reason to alter this figure, as, 
had the daily consumption been in excess of this esti-= 
mate since 1878, when this figure was adopted, there 
would at present be nothing like the Stock actually 
existing, 

That the exports of Seychelles should no longer 
be included in the stock on hand, Mahé being now 
an independent port having a Custom House of its own. 

Java (CINCHONA) AND THE  SrRairs (OLD 
Frrenps).—Mr. G. D. T. Bell of Newton returned 
by the ‘‘Yang-Tsé” after his brief visit to the 
Straits and Java. He speaks very favourably of 
the comforts of the voyage in the M. M. steamers 
both ways; he had ten days to spare at Batavia 
and ran upcountry, visiting Mr. Mundt and one 
cinchona plantation recommended by him. This 
was an extensive Ledger plantation of some hun- 
dred of acres, trees perhaps 8 to 10 years old, 
yielding bark of a splendid analysis and no sign of 
canker or dying out. Moreover, and this surely is 
very important, Java planters are able to plant 
up in place of the trees they thin out and the 
supplies put in this way, invariably grow! Mr. Bell 
noticed too how the grass and weeds were allowed 
to grow between the cinchona: to cut them down 
two or three times a year being sufficient. Alto- 
gether he concluded Java is especially the country 
for a permanent cinchona-growing industry. He 
inspected one of the Government Gardens, but it 
was of Succirubra. Coming back, Mr. Bell met 
in Singapore, Mr. Parrinton, looking well, only 
three days before his death from hydrophobia: 
Mr. Milne had succeeded him in Johore; Mr. Turing 
Mackenzie is flourishing in the same district, very 
Mr. Fischer 
of the Hotel looked well and flourishing, 
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A CINCHONA SYNDICATE FOR JAVA 
CEYLON AND INDIA. 

We call the special attention of the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce, Planters’ Association, and 
of our merchants and planters generally, to the letter 
(see page 259) from the Soekaboemi (Java) 
Agricultural Association. We think no harm but 
good would result if, at this critical time in the 
Cinchona bark trade, representative men were 
chosen in Jaya, Ceylon and India to correspond 
with each other on the subject discussed 
so freely in our columns of late. Baron von 
Rosenberg of North Travancore, and Mr, Jowitt 
of Wynaad might well represent the principal 
Indian Cinchona districts; Messrs. Osborne and 
Talbot* as Chairmen of the Badulla and Dimbula 
Planters’ Associations—our only districts with Cin- 
chona cultivated to any extent now—together with 
the Hon. W. W. Mitchell, should represent Ceylon ; 
while the gentlemen who write to us, Messrs. Mundt 


and Hekhout have already pledged themselves 
to do all in their power in Java. One matter of 
great practical importance is, our readers will sce, 
already taken up in Java, namely the regulation and 
reduction of the export of bark from the Government 
Gardens; and the Java cinchona planters are evi- 
dently well enough off to agree to do whet is more 
difficult to effect in Ceylon. On the opposite Conti- 
nent, however, large holders of bark can be more easily 
brought into the compact and something may also be 
done about the export of bark from the 
Government Gardens in India. As we stated 
before on reliable authority, the very fact that 
Java, Ceylon and Indian owners of bark are 
moving in the direction of a Syndicate to regulate 
exports from the Hast, cannot fail to have an im- 
proving effect on the markets in Europe. We trust 
therefore, that the gentlemen we have named in 
India and Ceylon will not refuse to second the 
efforts of Messrs. Mundt and Hekhout; and we 
would ask Mr. Mitcheli who has already shown 
a practical interest in the subject, by his speech be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce, to take the initiative, 


~~ 
OOLONGS FOR THE AMERICAN 
MARKET. 


A. report of Oonsul Crowell on Amoy Oolongs notes: 
—There was a shrinkage of about 23,000 half-chests in 
this season’s crop as compared with that of the year 
hefore, but their inferiority has been fully sustained in 
the quality of this year’s teas. A large percentage of 
the Amoy Oolong is poorly cultivated, poorly picked 
and cured, dirty, and adulterated, « Stuff ” it was 
called by, the Amoy commissioner of customs in his 
ast year's annual report, and he added that the stuff 

was alone wanted in America,” This is, unfortunately 
true, for nearly the whole crop of Amoy Oolongs—bad and 
often unfit for use as they are—are annually marketed 
in the United States. The American people are better 
able to use and pay for a good article of tea than the 
people ot any other nation. I am certain itis not the 
tea-drinking public in the United States that causes this 
inferior stuff to find a market only in America. It is 
the greed of importers and exporters that alone makes 
if possible to impose this vile stuff, by excessive courtesy 


AMOY 


* Should Mr. Talbot peronall h i i 

; I y have no interest 
cinchona, one of his Committee members scr the 
Agras pac of Dimbula could aot, 


I have several 
times called the attention of the Department to the 
stuff called Amoy Oolong. I now beg to repeat my 
suggestion with increased emphasis, and to hope that 
the tea-drinking public at home may be protec- 


called tea, upon the American public. 


ted against this so-called tea known as Amoy 
Oolong. I repeat my suggestions at this time, when 
all the last year’s crop has been marketed and before the 
new crop comes into market, that it may not be thought I 
have any desireto affect the market of these teas or 
to accomplish any other purpose except that of pre- 
venting them from being dumped into the New York 
market, and then, by some occult means, imposed on 
the public. 

The law relating to the importation of bad and 
adulterated teas into the United States is suffici- 
ent, if enforced, to protect the public against such 
spurious teas. 

Every invoice of Amoy Oolongs that reaches New 
York or San Francisco should be rigidly inspected, 
for anything branded as Amoy Oolong is open to 
suspicion as being bad or badly adulterated, and hence 
every invoice of these teas should be most carefully 
examined at the custom-house. This would afford 
some protection to the American public. It will make 
importers and exporters more wary about dealing in 
the stuff, and it will tend to improve the quality of the 
future product in this district. The Ohinese tea 
growers and mercuants will never improve their method 
of cultivating, curing, and handling their teas until they 
find that they cannot sell them without méking some 
improvement.—L. § C. Express, Aug. 16th. 


>? 
PROSPECTS OF GRAIN OROPS IN BURMAH. 


The Rangoon Gazette hears that in consequence of the 
rains being unusually late and light that in Lower 
Burma more especially, it is probable that the amount 
of land placed under cultivation this season will be 
smaller than usual. It is true that in Upper Burmah, 
despite the cattle disease that has done much damage 
in places, more land is being worked: and here the 
crop is fortunately not so dependent on the monsoon 
as on the rise of the Irrawaddy and its tributaries, 
Still the flood is late, and the river is still lower than 
usual at this time of the year. It is, of course, im- 
possible to even guess atthe quantities that may be 
ultimately available for export. So much depending on 
the outturn. A few weeks before harvest makes all the 
difference between failure and a bumper yield, the actual 
area under crop having little to do with the result. With 
anything like an average harvest in the Upper Province 
of which there seems every hope, the demand for up- 
river is not likely to be heavy, and the bulk of t.he 
local surplus will consequently be available for export— 
From Siam accounts are favourable ; but Ohinaand the 
islands are likely to make heavy draughts in the eyent 
of alight yield, as the floods in the one and vague 
political uneasiness in the other seem to have thrown 
much land out of cultivation. War in Hurope, which 
is becoming more and more a possibility, will cause a 
big demand with high prices, and would certainly 
stimulate production, as a protracted struggle would 
mean large orders for all cereals. Stocks are low at 
present and heavy sales for delivery have taken place.— 
Indian Agriculturist. 

— i 


DISCOVERY OF GRAPHITE IN MICHIGAN, 


The discovery of the Baraga Graphite Mine, in 
northern Michigan, promises to develop into a 
matter of more than ordinary importance. The 
mine has been known to exist for several years, 
but it was not until very recently that the product 
of if was recognized as carbon, and more recently 
still that the carbon was of sufficient purity for 
commercial uses. Graphite comes from this mine 
in large chunks as it is blasted, and is then easily 
subdued to a merchantable form, For the purpose 
of reducing it the same process is adopted as that 
used in grinding wheat, although there has not 
yet been any successful experiments in using the 
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“patent roller process.” The old-fashioned burr 
stone grinds the graphte, and it is afterwarde 
bolted like flour and sold according to its grade 
of fineness.—American Exportér. [Ceylon graphit 
is sold| in lumps and dust, but never ground. 
The grinditg process is performed at the manufac- 
tories of crucibles, &.—Ep.] 


—_— > 
NOTES FOR CEYLON READERS. 


Ceylon is not enjoying any monopoly in pioneering 
British grown tea at the Paris Exhibition, if we may 
judge from alittle brochure put forward by the Indian 
Tea Districts Association, wherein it is set forth that 
“ Pure Indian tea of different kinds are sold at mode- 
rate prices in prettily-designed packets of various sizes, 
and small envelopes containing enough for one or two 
persons furnished to travellers. Large quantities are 
sent from the depot which has already been opened, 
No. 204, Rue de Rivoli, and export orders supplied 
according to each standard direct from London. All 
prices are arranged with a view of inducing large shop- 
keepers in Paris and throughout France to take up 
and push the sale of the teas. As an inducement to 
accept the agency, advertisement in the Indian Palace 
and in a small illustrated pamphlet are offered. Oon- 
siderable labour has been expended upon the production 
of this little book. It is illustrated in the French style 
of art, and represents the various classes of society in 
France drinking Indian tea, the virtues of which are 
commended in suitable brief letterpress. It is intended 
to be constantly distributed at the Indian Palace, 
whilst the Exhibition continues open and in itself 
should effect a revolution in the French conceptions of 
Indian tea.’ It appears from the above that a retail 
business has already been commenced in the French 
capital; this will, jof course do something towards 
relieving the London market of a certain quantity of 
Indian tea and so help to steady prices all round. 

Oeylon exporters of plumbago to the United States 
will be interested in an announcement recently made 
to the effect that an immense vein of this substance 
has been found in Southern Oalifornia, about twelve 
miles from Los Angeles and adjoining the town of 
Cresenta Oanyada. Assays of the ore showit to be 
of superior grade and richness. Specimens assay as 
high as 80 per cent plumbago.—Ceylon Advertiser. 


< 
SUGAR CULTIVATION IN QUEENSLAND. 


It is only some twenty years since the sugar cane 
was introduced into Queensland and every effort made 
to foster the industry by offering bounties for the first 
500 tons of sugar made in the colony; and now what 
do we see, but the Government, urged on by the de- 
mocratic element resulting from free emigration from 
Europe, distinctly refusing to continue the importation 
of Kanakas, and if this course is persisted in, the sugar 
industry in Queensland must be abandoned. Those who 
are acquainted with the subject know very well that 
in climates where the cane flourishes best, white labour 
for certain field operations is an impossibility, be the 
wages everso high, and is is a lamentable fact that 
men of capitaland energy should be obliged after years 
of hard work, to shut up there mills and allow the 
cane fields to go out of cultivation because freedom in 
labour is not allowed. For further particulars on this 
important question I would refer your readers to my 
article in the Ficld of May 4th, 1889.—Joun Hucues. 

{It may have been right, in view of abuses, to stop 
the importation of Kanakas (South Sea Islanders), 
but immigration from India ought to have been 
allowed. The prospect now is that five millions of 
property will be sacrificed.— Eb. | 


—- 
JAPANESE THA. 


The American Grocer reprints from some other work 
the following little note on tea culture in Japan:— 
The tea-plant is a shrub or bush rather than a tree. 
I don’t know how high it might grow if left un- 
pruned, but it is usually trimmed down to within 4 


or 5 feet of the ground. I have seen the tea-plant 
in various places. The Japanese set the plants, three 
or four in a hill, the hills being 6 feet apart. It takes 
three or four years for a seedling to grow large enough 
to yield a crop of leaves suitable for gathering. The 
plants live many years, although the leaves are picked 
off two and three times a year. The first picking is 
in April or March, the second in June and the last 
in July. The leaves are thick and glossy. They are 
gathered in baskets, and placed over a steaming ap- 
paratus, and then dried over a gentle fire, in paper* 
pans. The tea is now sorted, and the different qua- 
lities are packed in jars or chests. The wholesale 
tea buyers who export the article to Europe and 
America, have warehouses at the shipping ports, 
where they subject the tea which comes from the 
fields to a further roasting process, in large iron ket- 
tles. They then repack it in such chests as you have 
seen at the large groceries. 

This valuable paragraph is accompanied by an 
illustration labelled ‘ Drying and Packing Tea,” 
which is—will it be.credited?—nothing more or less 
than a representation of the process of feeding silk- 
worms! And now we suppose a large section of tha 
population of the United States will imagine that in 
Japan tea is first chopped up small with a kitchen 
knife, and then packed in shallow little boxes upon 
layers of caterpillars !—Japan Weekly Mail, July 27th. 


Sse 
DURBAN COUNTY TEA OOMPANY. 


The first annual meeting of the above took place 
yesterday afternoon, in the Exchange, Smith Street, 
Mr. 0. Dacomb presiding: 

The report of the directors stated that the lease of 
the company’s land for 21 years, with right of purchase, 
had been duly arranged. At their request, Mr. J. L. 
Hulett, .u.c., visited the gardens, and testified to their 
suitability for tea planting, recommending that the 
whole be taken up by Dec., 1890. By 1892 the crop 
should produce £2,000, with annual increase. This ad- 
vice had been accepted. The Manager had now 60 
acres planted, and 40 ready; so it is hoped that 100 
acres will be under cultivation by December. The hot 
summer destroyed come of the October plants. The 
young plants need rain badly now. Seven hundred loads 
of manure are awaiting use. Sixteen coolies and ten 
kafirs are now employed. Labour is difficult to obtain, 
the manager recommends importation from India. 

Receipts and expenditure showed a balance of £90. 
—Natal Mercury. 

{ The scarcity of rain and labouris ominovs.—EbD., 7. A. 

ee 


VALUABLE MANURES. 


Mr. Fischer, secretary for agriculture, referring in 
the Agricultural Journal to ‘‘A Treatise on Manures,”’ 
a book lately published by Dr. Griffiths, principal 
and lecturer on chemistry at the School of Science, 
Lincoln, says Dr. Griffiths has, according to his state- 
ments, in a series of experiments obtained 56 bushels 
of dry beans from land manured with half a hundred 
weight of ferrous sulphate (copperas) per acre, whilst 
other parts of the same Jand without cupperas pro- 
duced only 35 bushels. The copperas should be super- 
added to the other manurial agents, and not used as 
a substitute, as it acts chiefly by, rendering insoluble 
plant food contained in the soil soluble. 

According to Berthelot, Gautier, and Dronin the 
iron oxide formed from the copperas accelerates also 
the process of fixing atmospheric nitrogen in a soil. 
In the Journal of the Chemical Society experiments 
have been published which tend to show, that under 
certain circumstances, not only the quantity but also 
the quality of a cropis improved by manuring with 
copperas, which also appears to act as an antidote 
against various microscopic fungi (Peronospor.a infes- 
tans, wheat mildew, &c.) As, however, iron (ferrous 
compounds) in somewhat large quantities poisons the 
plants, only an extended series of experiments carried 
on for a long period of time will solve this question 
satisfactorily.—Natal Mercury. 


* Copper?—Ep, 7. A. 
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THE TOMATO. 


The tomato is one of the few plants that will pay | 


better on a moderately poor soil. Keep away much 
fertiliser that makes leaves and late fruit, but use 
instead some form of alkali-potash, for instance, which 
acting upon the vegetable matter in the goil will 
generate ammonia enough to form as much foliage as 
is necessary. Sulphate of potash is most advantage- 
ous. The presence of potash in a sulphate form facili- 
tates ripening by favouring the transformation of the 
starch to grape sugar, Depriving the plants of a part 
of their roots or foliage cause them to concentrate 
their vitality on ripening their fruit, and so make it 
earlier.—Mr. HK. P. Kirby, before the Boston Market 
Gardeners’ Association,—Natal Mercury. 


a 
FIG CULTURE. 
(Extract from “ Encyclopedia Americana.” ) 


Fig-tree (ficus carica) is a native of Asia, Africa 
and the South of Europe, and has been cultivated, 
from remote antiquity, in the countries surrounding 
the Mediterranean where it forms a principal article 
of food in many places. The stem is from 15 to 25 
feet high, with a trunk sometimes 2 feet in diameter, 
giving out a great number of long, twisted, pliant 
branches, which are greyish and rough when young; 
the leaves are deciduous of the size of the hand 
having three to five rounded lobes; the flowers are 
very Smail, unisexual, contained in great numbers in 
a@ common receptacle, which is fleshy and connivent 
at the summit, where it is almost closed by a series 
of little teeth; the male flowers occupy the superior 
part of this receptacle, and the female, which are the 
most numerous, the bottom, and all the remaining 
part of the cavity; each ovary becomes aseed; sur- 
rounded with a pulp, which, together with the re- 
ceptacle, forms the fruit. The fruit is solitary, 
generally of a purplish color, has a soft, sweet, fra- 
grant pulp, aud is much esteemed, being constantly 
brought upon the table, during 5 months of the year, 
in the South of Europe. The process of increasing 
and ripening the fruit isan art which requires much 
attention. This as it is practised in the Levant, is 
called “ caprification ” and is a very interesting process. 
It is thus described by Tournefort, and travellers in 
the Hast. The operation is rendered necessary by 
the two following facts, viz:—That the cultivated fig 
bears, for the most part, female flowers only, while 
the male flowers are abundant upon the wild fig- 
tree; and secondly that the flower of the fig is 
upon the inside of the receptacle which constitutes 
the fruit. Itis hence found necessary to surround the 
plantations and gardens, containing the figs, with 
branches and limbs bearing male flowers from the wild 
fig tree thus preparing the way for fertilizing the 
female flowers in the garden. And from these wild 
flowers, the fertilizing pollen is borne to the other figs 
upon the wings and legs of small insects, which are 
found to inhabit the fruit of the wild fig. It requires 
therefore a very particular observation and careful 
study of the wild fruit to know the precise time when 
the insects will be ready to take wing, or they might be 
lost. When it is found they are just ready to leave the 
fig, the boughs are placed as above described, and an 
abundant crop is the result.* The fig tree, in its wild 
state, is a low, distorted shrub, bearing fruit destitute 
of any agreeable flavour. Dried figs are easier of 
digestion and more nourishing than the fresh fruit and 
form a considerable article of commerce. The best 
come from Turkey, Italy, Spain and Provence ; those 
of the Archipelago are inferior in quality. Dried figs, 
with barley bread, are now the ordinary food of the 
lower classes in Greece and the Archipelago. The an- 
Gionts procured a sort of wine from figs by a method 
which is stillin useinthe Archipelago. Several  hun- 
dred varieties are cultivated in Europe, some of which 
&re very excellent. In the United States, the fig is 
Sparingly cultivated in the environs of Philadelphia, 
but does not succeed so well as farther South. There 


Be We believe that really this procoss is usmecessary,— 


are five principal methods of reproducing this value 
able tree: viz: 1. By seeds, which is but little 
employed, on account of the length of time requisite for 
bearing, and the fruit is not always of as good 
quality ; but itis the only method by which new varie- 
ties can be produced. The figs should be first washed 
in water, and those seeds rejected which float upon the 
surface. 2. The easiest mode is by suckers, which may 
be separated from the roots of the old trees. 3. In the 
month of March or April, branches are passed through 
pots containing earth, which is occasionally watered to 
keep it moist ; roots are produced with facility, and 
branches may be seperated in the Autumn. 4. A 
method which requires less trouble, and is most in use, is 
the following: In March or April, a bough about 2 
feet long and two years old is selected ; the largest of 
its branches is reserved for the future stem, and the 
others are extended in the earth and give out roots; 
care should be taken to cover at least two-thirds of the 
bough with earth, otherwise the terminal shoot is not 
developed. 5. Grafting has been negelected, on account 
of the facility with which the fig may be reproduced by 
these two last methods. When used, a mixture of wax 
and turpentine is employed to prevent the flowing of 
the sap. The tree doesnot bear transplantation well, 
and consequently this is not often attempted. Almost 
every variety bears fruit twice in the season. 

Thespecies of ficus are shrubs or trees, with al- 
ternate leaves and branches, and having a milky, and 
more or less acrid juice, inhabiting the intertropical 
regions of the globe, a few species excepted, which are 
found in warm climates, though without the tropics. 
More than 100 species are known, the most remarkable 
of which are the following. F. Sycomorus, a large tree 
the fruit of which is eaten in Egypt and the Levant. The 
wood is said to be incorruptible, which would seem to 
be proved, as the cases containing the Egyptain Mum- 
mies are made of this tree. /. Indica (Indian fig 
or Banian tree) has been celebrated from antiquity, 
from its letting its branches drop and take root in 
the earth, which, in their turn become trunks, and give 
out other branches, a single tree thus forming a little 
forest. F. Hlastica, the juice of which yields Caout- 
chouc or gum elastic, has not been long known, and is 
a native of the mountains of Nepaul. This latter tree 
would probably succeed in the United States and 
make a valuable acquisition. 


oe —~ -——— 


BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 
Lonpon, August 15th. 
O1ncHonA.—The periodical auctions held on Tuesday 
were the smallest held for several months, the catalogues 
only consisting of— 


Packages Packages 
Ceylon bark cee 673 of which 605 were sold 
East Indian bark ... 220 as 220 H 
South American bark 215 a 215 - 
Java bark 8l 60 a 
African bark 56 . 56 a 
Total 1,245 »y 1,156 ; 


J 

At the commencement of the auctions it appeared 
as if the prices paid at the preceding sale would not 
be improved upon, and as a matter of fact a few 
parcels of ordinary Oeylon bark which had been put 
up at the auctions of July 30th were now disposed of at 
unaltered values, But when the better grades of Cevlon 
and the Java and the Kast Indian barks were reached, 
competition became much brisker, and a decided ad- 
vance on the previous sales’ rates were established. 
This advance, was rather irregular, and increased towards 
the close of the auctions, but we may put it at an 
average of from 10 to 15 per cent at least, the unit 
ranging from 13d to, occasionally 1gd per lb. Upon 
comparing the catalogues of Tuesday’s sales with those 
of the auction of July 30th we find that a few lots 
were offered, apparently identical with those shown, 
and partly sold at the last auctions, or consisting of 
packages of the same pile, and \presumably the same 
analysis. A comparison between the prices realised on 
those occasions is of a certain value as a guide to the 

position of the market;— 
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1 B Oeylon original succirubra sold 
shavings 13d sold lid 
7B >, rend, offic.chips 44d to 5d sold 44d to 5d 
8B » Orig. suce. chips 2d sold 34d to 4d 
26 B Java orig, ledger. chips 63d to 7d sold 8d 
22 B , orig. ledger. branch 
chips 3drefused 33d 
12 B_,,_orig. ledger. root 63d asked isd 
8 BEast Indian rend, crown 
shavings 4d asked 4id 


4B ST OLICS 55 _13d asked 2d 
The following are the approximate quantities pur- 
chased by the principal buyers :— 


Lb. 

Agents for the Mannheim & Amsterdam works 80,681 
Agents for the Auerbach factory on8 69,234 
Agents for the American, French, &c., works 61,074 
Avents for the Brunswick factory p30 14,907 
Agents forthe Frankfort 0/M andStuttgartworks 9,818 
Messrs. Howards & Sons “es Pry 5,719 
Sundry druggists, &c... coo Onn 6,617 
Total sold 008 248,050 

Bought in or withdrawn co 22,028 

Total quantity catalogued 270,078 


It should be well understood that the mere weight 
of bark purchased affords no guide whatever to the 
quinine yield represented by it, firms who buy a small 
quantity of bark by weight frequently taking the richest 
lots, and wice versa. 

Sourta American Bark.—Two hundred and _ fifteen 
small bales of cultivated Bolivian Oalisaya quill, alto- 
gether weighing 12,085 lb., were offered and sold, one 
good bright lot, rather split at 8d, the rest, dull and 
irregular quill at 5d to 64d perlb. The quality was 
rather below the usual standard. 

AFRICAN Bark.—Another parcel of cinchona from 
the West Coast of Africa, imported via Lisbon, was 
offered and gold at 33d to 4d for weak long thin and irre- 
gular Succirubra quill, and 2d to 23d forlow to weak 
broken Oalisaya quill. The whole weighed only 3,108 
Ib., and every bale was country damaged. Our imports 
from all sources since the last report have been 1,151 
packages. 

CuBEBs.—Over 240 packages have been imported 
this week, but four-fifths of this is said to be in transit 
only. Holders stiJl quote £24 to £28 according to 
quality. The cultivation of cubebs is being taken up 
with a great deal of energy in Java, and the director of 
the Buitenzorg Botanical Gardens reports o strong 
demand for seed from several quarters. 

QuiNn1nE.—The market at the close of last week 
entered from a passively firm state into one of very 
considerable activity, and heavy transactions have been 
reported daily at gradually advancing prices. The re- 
ported sales in second-hands total up to about 160,000 
oz., nearly half of which is put down to the Brunswick, 
and about one-fourth to the B & S brands. About 
60,000 oz. are said tohave been sold on the spot at 123d 
to 124d, and, ultimately at 13d for bulk; November 
at 14d ; December delivery at 13d to 144; January- 
March at 133d (early in the week); and February at 
14d per oz. Today the market closed rather quieter 
though the makers’ agents are selling very cautiously, 
and quote 1s 8d per oz. for December delivery. Last 
night an offer of 131d is said to have been refused for 
a small lot on the spot, and today 133d is reported to 
have been paid.—Chemist and Druggist. 


————_-@____——__ 
CHYiON TEA IN AMERICA. 


We are indebted to Mr. F. F. Street for the 
following :— 

“Colombo, 9th S»; tember 1889. The following 
interesting extracts frum a letter from New York 
written by Mr. Lenyon Parsons, formerly of Co. 
lombo, will I think interest some of your planting 
readers, 


July 30th Aug. 13th 


““My idea in writing to you is to get ready in 
case Ceylon Tea comes to the front here. We are 
ready to receive consignments both of tea and cocoa, 
which information if not of use to you pass on 
to some one to whom it will do good. 1 have always 
taken an active interest in Ceylon tea here, holding 
Murray’s agency {of Philadelphia), but I find the 
grocers will not use it ; hence the jobbers will not. 
When the public ask for it, the grocers will, then 
the jobbers, and then is the time for consignments. 
These do not I believe pay just now. It is a mistaken 
notion of the Ceylon people that this market is not 
being tried because it is, especially by representatives 
of London firms. I tried it myself with Murray’s 
tea, but grocers will not take it, as they make more 
money out of cheap trash. This is the experience of 
others here besides my firm. AsI happen to know 
some prominent grocers, I know what I am talking 
about. Of course the right thing is to start a retail 
place here and advertise. New York city is the 
place to begin, for the simple reason that if the 
public buy the tea the grocers and jobbers will, and 
these latter people will advertise it, through their 
travellers or “drummers” as they are called, of 
their own free will, out West. Isaw a Canadian 
writing something about vested interests here 
in the Ceylon papers. There are none that will 
not at once disappear, when once the profit 
of an enterprise is shown. He might have known 
that in this city, at least, dollars are dollars! Show 
the men here that they get more for their money 
by purchasing Ceylon tea than Chinese and they~ 
will help you along. I always have a stock of Ceylon 
tea, from Murray, on hand for personal friends, 
and find 90 per cent of them want nothing better 
and eagerly ask for it. Having an American part- 
ner I am well acquainted with the likes and dis- 
likes of the people here; and without that know- 
ledge it would be much better to.start an enterprise 
in the North Pole as far as the profit is concerned. 

‘The Oeylon people seem to be stumbling in the 
dark about the way to start a Tea Company here : 
surely business men must know know that they 
can apply to business firms and get full information 
in all they want to know. When I saw that a 
plan was on foot to sell tea in conjunction with 
earthenware for the purpose of pushing the inter- 
ests of Tea! it made me think the Island had 
suffered in some way from the heat.” 

‘«T hope this new Company will prosper, as I am 
anxious to see Ceylon came to the front.” 


——__—_@—__—_. 
TEA-DRINKING IN AMERIOA. 


‘To the Editor of the Englishman. 

Sir,—With reference to a statement in a recent issue 
of the Englishman on a matter of some importance to 
many of your readers, you might explain that there is 
no duty on tea imported to the United States in British 
owned vessels, or, in fact, in vessels of any country 
having treaties with the United States. 

In order to create a market here for Indian teas, the 
people must first be taught how to prepare the tea. 
They have been accustomed of “ stew ’’ the rubbish 
sent here from Japan, and, in fact, have come to like it, 
so that itis difficult to induce even private housekeepers 
to take the little trouble necessary to make an infusion 
of Indian tea, fresh cach time it is wanted for use. 

The hotels and restaurants, which are the chief 
consumers of tea, draw each customer’s supply 
from a huge boiler whichis kept stewing all day long, 
and to whicha handful of tea anda kettle of wat-r is 
added as occasion demands. Indian tea prepared 
in this fashionis, of course, undrinkable, but until the 
public demand something different the hotel-keeper 
will not change, even if you supply him with Indian 
tea for nothing. A.S. M. 

San Francisco, Oalifornia, U.S. A., July 24th, 
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LOCAL BUILDING MATERIAL :—BRICKS. 

If there be one description of material used in 
building operations in Ceylon which requires im- 
provement in manufacture more than another, it 
is the important item of bricks. Taking by far 
the larger proportion of the supply of these which 
is ordinarily worked up in our buildings, it may 
be gaid that they are but little more reliable, as 
regards their soundness and consequent capacity 
for withstanding pressure, than are the unburrt 
and merely sun-dried bricks which are used in the 
construction of native huts. Indeed, were it not 
for the ravages of the white-ant which tunnels 
go freely in the latter, it might be said that the 
unburnt brick would be as well adapted for use 
in the majority of our buildings as is the pyro. 
fessedly harder burnt brick with which we are 
supplied. This conclusion would certainly have 
held good up to very recent times; but of late 
years the erection of dwelling-houses of more than 
one storey has caused the imposition of greater 
weight on the bricks used than was formerly the 
case, and the question of quality has therefore 
become much more important than it has hitherto 
been. Certainly, it cannot be said that the desi- 
deratum has as yet been supplied. The quality 
of the bricks obtainable in most parts of the island 
—we speak of outstations especially—is lamentably 
inferior, and we believe that much might be usefully 
done in the way of improved methods, both of 
preparation of the clay, the course of moulding, 
and the subsequent firing. 

It is undoubtedly the case, that,as a rule, the 
clays of our island are deficient in that plasticity 
which constitutes the main qualification for pro- 
ducing really good bricks. Much may be accom- 
plished, however, towards overcoming this primary 


defect by a more thorough weathering and temper-. 


ing of the clay. We doubt very much if the first 
process, which is so important an element in the 
manufacture of bricksin England, is ever given 
the least attention to in this island. The clay is 
placed in the moulds as soon as dug out, and the 
result is that our bricks are so full of the faults 
which lead to the cracks which, after burning, are 
to be observed in most of them. No clay should 
be used which has not been spread and exposed to 
the weather for at least a month, and at the ex- 
piration of that period all ‘‘lumpiness”’ in the clay 
should be destroyed either by pounding or, better 
still, by being thoroughly trodden over by butialoes 
or elephants, the latter animals at one time—and 
still?—being extensively employed by our Public 
Works Department for this purpose. During 
this Operation watering should be done suffi- 
ciently to restore the moisture evaporated during 
the process of weathering. It may be said 
that to adopt these conditions must largely in- 
crease the cost of the bricks; but we have 
been told that the immunity which would be 
secured by them against breakage during handling 
and transport would go a long way towards redressing 
the increased cost of manufacture. It seems 
probable that our local demands may never be 
80 great as to render it desirable to employ machi- 
nery either for puddling the clay or for moulding 
it subsiquent to that operation, and as regards 
the second process it is universally admitted that 
a good hard-mace brick is superior—even if more 
costly—to the one produced by machinery. It 
was this consideration which led to the discontinu- 
ance of the use of the brick machines imported 
by gus Ceylon Government some thirty years back 

It may be further urged that experience has 
shown that hitherto ae supply Gf eich even 
of inferior quality, suffices for the uses for which 


it is employed; but, as we have pointed out, the 
tendency to increase the height of our buildings 
makes it desirable that that quality should now 
receive improvement. With better bricks the thick- 
ness of walls may be materially reduced, and as 
in many situations the cost of transport of these 
to building sites is heavy, it is evident that a 
reduction in the number of them to be used must 
result in considerable economy. Then, again, there 
are many purposes to which bricks are appli- 
cable which demand qualities far surpassing 
those which may be needed for mere house build- 
ing, walls constructed for the last-mentioned purpose 
beine—owing to the wide use of verandahs— 
generally sheltered from the effect of damp. 
But they are needed for cisterns, tanks, walling 
for canal and river embankments, lining for 
wells, and many other purposes for which thorough 
soundness is a desideratum. Herein Colombo, it may 
be admitted, the ease with which cabook has been 
obtained has caused this question of the quality of 
our bricks to be very much disregarded, but the 
quarries available for the supply of this material 
are daily becoming more exhausted within the 
area which admits of economical transport. The 
sooner therefore our brickmakers endeavor to over- 
come the faultiness of their present procedure, 
the less likely it will be that the diminishing 
supply of cabook will be injuriously felt. Beside 
this consideration there is the further one that, 
bulk for bulk, cabook work is inferior in strength 
to well-built brickwork, while the indurated clay 
is never a reliable material in any situation ex~- 
posed to the action of moisture. | Nor can the 
resistance that really hard brick would oppose 
to burglarious entry through walls be overlooked 
in the light of many recent experiences in Colombo. 

We have referred to the weathering of the clay 
which we would recommend for adoption. That 
is the first and main improvement we would 
suggest. But our present methods of firing are 
exceedingly crude, and cause the loss of a very 
considerable proportion of the bricks burnt in 
clamps. It may be admitted that wood can never 
be as efficient a firing as is the small coal used 
at home. The latter more evenly distributes the 
fire and does not burn out under a strong draught 
in the open as does wood. This comparative 
disability might be remedied if kilns were more 
commonly employed than they are. With them 
the strength of the draught may be regulated 
and a more slow and even burning secured. We 
feel perfectly certain that were the hints we have 
given followed up, although the first cost per 
thousand might be in excess of what it is at pre- 
sent, the results would more than compehsate for 
its incurrence. 


CorrzE In JAva,—The  Soerabaya Courant of 
22nd August says:—‘‘The east monsoon has at 
last set in properly during the past three weeks, and 
that is very fortunate, as it would have been a very 
bad lookout for the coffee, since it has continued a 
wet year all through. Most of the coffee lands 
however have suffered extremely from the coffee 
leaf disease, and the only remedy of real benefit 
for lessening that is dry weather.” 

Topacco.—Reports to hand per ‘“‘ Paknam”’ from 
North Borneo state that this year’s crop of tobacco 
is most promising. The tobacco grown by Mr. Van 
de Hoeven on the Labuk river ig splendid and a 
great success, and upon some of the other estates 
the tobacco is coming on well. The labour question 
is becoming more serious every day, and active 
measures are being taken to meet this difficulty, 
which makes itself felt also in this Colony and Deli 
to some extent.—Straits Times, Sept. 4th. 
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ConsUMPTION OF QUININE IN ‘THE Srarrs.— 
The United States should be the future saving of 
cinchona, as of tea, planters! We read in the Chemist 
and Druggistof Aug. 24th:—‘‘ The imports of foreign- 
made quinine into the Onited States between 
January Ist and August 3rd have been 1,877,614 OZ. 
against 997,200 oz. during the corresponding period 
of 1888. In St. Louis and other districts liable to 
malarial fever quinine is said to be in better demand 
this year than in any previous season.” 

Tun MANUFACTURE OF QUININE IN Iypra.— 
It has often been questioned—says the Madras Mai/— 
whether a factory for the manufacture of quinine 
could be profitably started in India, and up to the 
introduction of the process now in use at Nadu- 
vatam, the answer has been in the negative. Now, 
however, tangible results have been achieved, as 
the 101b. jars of sulphate of quinine, equal in 
purity to Howard’s, which may be seen at the 
factory, should convince the most sceptical. The 
next question is, can the drug be produced in pay- 
ing quantities ; or is it—like most of the gold in 
Wynaad,—undeniably there, but too expensive to pro- 
duce? ***We are still confronted with the anomaly 
of stringent orders against private plantations being 
“held by Civil Servants, whilst the collective head of 
those Civil Servants owns large estates,—which, had 
they been disposed of when they should have been, 
would have realised a very large sum, but which 
are now probably reduced in value 75 per cent by 
the fall in the price of quinine. It is the duty of 
Government to foster an industry, but not to com- 
pete with it, and prices are so low now that even 
the possibility of competition is sufficieat to deter 
private enterprise. There would be no fear, were 
a guarantee of non-competition given by Govern- 
ment, that the price of quinine would be unduly 
raised, as the imported article would always pre- 
serve a fair balance, and, if one factory made a 
good profit, others would soon start up to share 
and to compete with it. f 


Destruction oF Coconut BEEI™ES AT THE 
Srrarts.—On page 271 we reprint from the 
Straits Times an article on the draft bill for 
the destruction of coconut beetles in the Straits 
Settlements. Our contemporary entirely approves 
of this bill, but in a footnote to the extract we point 
out some serious objections to the measure, and ex- 
press a doubt as to its receiving the sanction of the 
home Government. We also give the remarks of 
the Pinang Gazette and the Straits Independent on 
the proposed bill, and it will be seen that, while the 
former considers legislation on the subject necessary 
but that the bill needs modifying, the latter paper 
condemns the measure in toto. The editor says :— 

It is very much to be regretted that prior. to 
framing Bills of the nature of the one which forms 
the subject of our remarks, steps are not taken to 
ascertain the views and opinions entertained by plan- 
ters and other practical men competent to express an 
opinion on the subject at issue. _ I 
He algo refers to Ceylon evidently in the following :— 

We believe that in all countries where there are 
coconut trees these beetles do attack the trees toa 
vvcater or less extent. There is a British colony, not 
far away, where there are some of the largest coco- 
nut estates in the world; they are owned by Euro- 
peans as well as natives, and we know also that they 
are likewise troubled by these beetles. But we have 
never heard of any of them having applied to the 
Government for special legislation to free them from 


vie pest; io fact, we think that if a Bill on the lines 
proposed here were atterapted to be introduced in 
that colony the natives would rise in open rebellion, 
because they would sooner sacrifice their own lives 
rather than allow a single coconut to be cut down. 

Certainly the bill will have to be considerably 


modified ere it can be passed, 
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VANILLA.—The new Mauritius crop, which is known 
to be very short, is now due at Port Louis, At 
auction to-day only a few tins offered, and were partly 
sold at high prices.—Chemist and Druggist. 


THE Dwarrep Trees or JarpAN.—The French are 
much interested in the dwarf trees shown by the 
Japanese horticulturists at the Exhibition. There are 
exhibited Thuias, Pines, and Cedars, said to be 100 
to 150 years old, not higher than i8 inches. Hence 
one can have small forests in flower-pots, and a col- 
lection of Fir trees in a balcony. They are puzzled 
to conceive how these vegetable deformities are pro- 
duced by patience and labour. ‘ach branch as it shoots 
is said to be embedded in earth and retained in position 
by props or supports and bands. The curvature is 
made at right angles, and the upper part of the branch 
continues to grow while the other withers and dies. 
Every time a young sucker or shoot appears it is treated 
in the same manner. It is by thus stopping the 
development and forcing the tree to take various con- 
torted forms, that they are able to produce these 
curious abortions. ‘his has tobe continued by several 
generations of horticulturists, if we are to believe. 
Whether there is anything to admire in such dwarf 
trees is a question of taste: but a sight of them 
explains the fantastic and unnatural forms of the 
plants which the Japanese produce on their lacquered 
trays, on their bronzes, and their embroideries.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Limes oF WESTERN Evrope.—Mr, C.S. Sargent, in 
the Garden «and Forest, says that, “I can find no dis- 
tinguishing characters in the bark, in the habit of 
growth, or in the flowers, which in all three species 
are destitute of the petaloid scales that occur in those 
of our American species, or in the winter buds of 
these trees as they are found growing here; but in 
the leaves and in the fruit they are clearly distinct. 
The following characters, therefore, may be found 
useful in enabling cultivators who cannot always readily 
refer to the old figures to distinguish the different 
species :— 


“ OONSPECTUS OF THE SPECIES. 


“ Tieaves pubescent: fruit prominently four-ribbed 
at maturity... .1, Tilia platyphyllos. 

‘‘ Leaves naked, except in the-axils of the principal 
veins: fruit destitute of wings. 

“eaves ample, the base more or less oblique, green 
on both surfaces: tufts of hairs pale: shell of the 
fruit thick and tough... . 2. T. vulgaris. 

“ Leaves small, sub-cordate orrounded at the base. 
pale on the lower surface: tufts of hair, rusty brown: 
shell of the fruit thin and brittle. . . . 3. T. ulnifolia.”’ 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

EucENIA JAmBoLinA.—The value of Jambul in cases 
of diabetes has not so far been conclusively proved, 
and I therefore give all the information I have been 
able to secure, in order to enable the profession to 
form some sort of opinion upon a drug which, if it 
really performs what is claimed for it, would be hailed 
as one of the most important additions to recent 
Materia Medica, It will be seen from the reports which 
follow that in many cases Jambul does certainly appear 
to have been of benefit, whilst in others it tailed 
entirely. To account for this strange uncertainty in 


the action is, with our still imperfect knowledge of” 


the chemistry of Jambul seed, somewhat difficult. 
Some explanation may be looked for by workers iu the 
process of drying the’ seed, but although this may be 
a correct view to take, there is the fact that seed 
taken from one bag received from the Hast Indies has 
yielded totally opposite results in the hands of medical 
men. Itisnolonger a subject of doubtthat Jambul seed 
has the power to prevent the transformation of starch 
into saccharine matter, and I am greatly indebted to 
Dr. T. A. E. Balfour, of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of Edinburgh, and hisco-worker, Dr.G. Sims 
Woodhead, for important evidence on the behaviour of 
Jambul in the presence of Starch, andalso on the 
results obtained with it in a case of diabetes. —Christy’s 
“ New Commercial Plants and Drugs.” 
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COCONUT BEETLE AT THE STRAITS. 
on Saturday we published the text of a Bill 
which has been drafted with the view of crushing 
out, or at least greatly mitigating, a pest which 
has been found dangerous to a considerable Singa- 
pore industry. Eyerywhere in Singapore, but more 
especially near the shores, are to be seen great 
plantations of coconut trees, and from the owners 
of these there has long been complaint of the 
ravages of certain beetles which are now dignified 
with the names ‘‘oryctes rhinoceros” and ‘“‘ rhyn- 
chophorus ferrugineus,” The beetles are as 
deadly as their awful names would imply, and 
almost since he arrived in Singapore, Mr. Ridley, 
the Director of Gardens and Forests, has been 
engaged studying their habits, alike in the coconut 
plantations and in the laboratory ; while from all 
sides he has been having suggestions as to the 
origin, cause, and habits of the insects. The result 
is a Bill which has been drafted by Mr. Bonser 
from Mr. Ridley’s notes, and which will be intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council as soon as 
possible. The theory of the Billis that the beetle 
preeds in accumulations of decaying rubbish 
generally, but particularly in dead or decaying 
coconut trees, and also now in trees that are not yet 
dead but which have been successfully attacked by 
the insect. The Bill therefore provides that the 
owner of any coconut tree attacked by the beetles 
shall cut it down and ‘consume it with fire” 
which latter, by-the-way, is a troublesome thing to 
do, for coconut timber does not burn easily. As 
this compulsory destruction is for the public, as well 
as for the individual, benefit, the owner, if in needy 
circumstances, may be paid compensation to the 
amount of five dollars a tree. Further, the Bill sets 
forth that mo person may keep on his premises 
“dead coconut trees or stumps......... or other accu- 
mulations of refuse......... or other matter which 
would be likely to harbour the said beetle,” and it 
imposes penalties for so doing, and gives the Garden 
and Forests department power to remove such re- 
fuse at the offenders’ cost, and to enter on land for 
such purposes. The rubbish clause, it may be noted, 
may be used to remove the stuff which is accu- 
mulated in certain tanneries, and which is alleged, 
although of that we are not sure, to be a 
fruitful breeding place for the coconut beetle. 
There can be little doubt that this Bill will meet 
with general approval, even if there be a demand for 
amendment in detail. In theory it is much the 
same as the home legislation which is intended to 
protect animals from certain contagious disease, 
and from the same legislation the principle of 
compensation is probably borrowed. No doubt there 
may be some difficulty in enforcing all its provisions, 
but that of course is merely a matter of employing 
an efficient staff. The object to be attained, the 
stamping out of the coconut beetle, is of importance, 
and is indeed essential to the profitable continuance 
of an industry in which a great many deserving 
people are interested; and we will all be glad to 
hope that the provisions of the Bill will have the 
effect desired.—Straits Times, August 19th. 

[Lhe object sought is very desirable, but we 
doubt if if can be attained by the heroic 
legislation proposed, and the sanction of which by 
the home authorities we doubt. The law is open 
to the objections that it might be used asa means 
of oppression, and that, if strictly enforced, the 
keeping of manure heaps for the fertilization of 
lands will become impossible.—Ep. | 


THE COCONUT BEETLE BILL. 


The chief feature of the measure, which has beon 
drafted by the Attorney-General, with, we understand, 
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the assistance of Mr. Ridley, the head of the Forest De- 
partment, is the cutting down and burning of all coco- 
anut trees attacked by beetles. We have the authority 
of a very experienced planter for saying that itis not 
only quite unnecessary, but also would be absolutely 
ruinous to adopt such a course. It is quite impossible 
to keep beetles out of coconut trees altogether. They 
exist in every plantation, but, with proper care, do 
little harm. On many large estates coolies are kept 
for the purpose of catching and destroying these in- 
sects; on others the owners contract with the pluckers 
to examine the trees when collecting the nuts, and 
destroy the beetles. With these precautions, though 
beetles are always there, they do little harm. On the 
other hand there are plantations where little care is 
taken, and the trees suffer accordingly. Even, how- 
ever, where plantations are badly attacked, if the 
owners set resolutely to work destroying the beetles, 
the trees will soon recover and give as much fruit 
as ever, This being the case, it would be cruel to enforce 
the destruction of trees simply because they are at- 
tacked. It would mean unnecessary ruin to many. 
While pointing this out, however, we by no means 
think that legislation on the subject is unnecessary. 
Owing to ignorance or some other cause,.a vast number 
of trees are being destroyed by beetles, without any 
effort on the partof their owners to preserve them; 
and as these trees become breeding places for beetles, 
which swarm into and attack the young trees in neigh- 
bouring plantations, itis necessary that measures be 
taken to deal with the owners of plantations who do not 
attend to them—not for their own good, but for the pro- 
tection of their neighbours. Badly kept plantations, how- 
ever, are neither the only, nor the worst, breeding places. 
The beetles breed principally in manure heaps, chaff 
thrown out from mills, and such likerubbish. This has been 
recognized by those who drew the bill, and there isa 
most useful clause dealing with people who, after re- 
ceiving notice from the Director of Gardens and Forests 
to destroy such heaps, still keep them on their premises, 
We are glad that Government is taking the matter up. 
It is of great importance to the colony, and particularly 
to this Settlement, to protect coconut trees from the 
ravages of beetles; and although the bill is faulty, 
it is on the right lines.—Pinang Gazette. 


THE PROPOSED COCONUT TREES 
PRESERVATION ORDINANCE. 


The provisions of the draft Bill published in the 
Government Gazette of the 16th instant for the “ Pro- 
tection” of Coco-nut trees from the “ravages of 
certain beetles,” savour very much the recommenda- 
tions of our local contemporary for getting rid of 
hydrophobia, and we are exceedingly sorry to be 
obliged to comment adversely on the proposed mea- 
sure, because its provisions are not only drastic and 
unreasonable, but such as will never secure the end 
the Bili has in view. By the 2nd section of tho 
proposed Ordinance the ‘owner or person in charge 
of every coconut tree which is attacked by the beetles” 
is required “forthwith to cut down such tree and to 
consume it with fire so that the beetle and all eggs 
and larvee thereof may be totally destroyed.” No 
person at all acquainted with the management of 
coconut plantations or of trees that are attacked by 
beetles would make a demand of such an unreason- 
able and absurd nature. In this Settlement coconut 
plantations are mostly owned by Ohinese, and it is 
naturally to the interest of every such owner to 
protect his trees not only from the ravages of 
beetles, but everything else that may affect them 
injuriously. Hence every proprietor of a coconut 
plantation provides himself against these drawbacks. 
In the case of attacks by beetles, the owners either 
have in their employ a number of men who have 
made the matter their special study, or engage the 
services of such as they may require; these men are 
employed in examining the trees, destroying the beetles 
as well as their eggs and larve, and in stuffing the 
places attacked with a qujntity of salt and arth, 
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both to prevent the tree from dying and save it 
from future attacks. If an enquiry were instituted, 
we feel confident that it would be found that all 
the owners of coconut plantations invariably employ 
men of this kind, and that their trees are duly pro- 
tected from attacks of beetles by the care and at- 
tention paid to them by those skilled in getting 
rid of the vermin. It would be an extreme case, 
indeed, where they would resort to the necessity ot 
cutting dowo a tree. Whenever they do so it is 
simply to get rid of an useless tree. and with the 
object of protecting others, because the latter are 
looked after without reference to any injury a single 
tree may suffer from. Now in the case of these 
plantations, it would be unjust and unreasonable to 
require the owners to “forthwith” cut down a tree 
that may be attacked, because they would be com- 
pelled to destroy such a tree, although they might 
save it if they were not interfered with. 

We have said that the obligation imposed by the Act 
is also absurd. We say so because it does not neces- 
sarily follow that by cutting down the tree the de- 
struction of the beetles will be secured. The very 
act of cutting a tree down will induce the beetles 
that are on it to fly away to another, upon which 
they will commence their operations anew; and, as 
a consequence, every tree on an extensive plantation 
would have to be cut down without any benefit to 
anyone, and without the proprietor receiving any 
compensation, as the owner of an important plantation 
cannot be considered to be ‘tn necdy circumstances.” 

Tf there be any neglect in attending to the pro- 
tection of coconut trees from the inroads of beetles 
it must be, and, as far as our information goes, it 
is on the part of the Malays, the aboriginal natives 
of the place, who own small gardens with coconut, 
among other trees in them. These people are by 
nature too apathetic and indifferent to their interests 
in other respects to care for a few coconut trees. 
They cannot feel the loss caused by the destruction 
of a tree or two, so long as they have something 
else to fall. back upon; and so far as they are con- 
cerned we believe it will not matter them a whit 
whether the trees are destroyed by beetles or by 
the subsequent action of the Government. We can- 
not, however, understand that either for the protec- 
tion of these or any others who neglect their plantations 
by allowing beetles to cause havoc in them with 
impunity, the owners of all coconut estates who do 
all that is necessary to protect their interests should 
be subjected to loss aad annoyance by interference 
with their properties in the way the proposed Or- 
dinance intends to do, either as regards the cutting 
down of their coconut trees or the removal and 
destruction of “dead coconut trees or stumps or 
coconut timber rubbish heaps or other accumulations 
of dung vegetable refuse,” wich the owners of such 
properties might have collected at considerable ex- 
pense for manuring the trees or other useful or 
necessary purposes. In one sense laws of this nature 
may be looked upon as attempts at interfering with 
the legitimate rights of Her Majesty’s subjects. - 

It is very much to be regretted that prior to fra- 
ming Bills of the nature of the one which forms 
the subject of our remarks, steps are not taken to 
ascertain the views and opinions entertained by planters 
and other practical men competent to express an 
opinion on the subject at issue. As regards the pro- 
posed Bill under discussion, while we readily accord 
our Attorney-General and the Head of the Forest 
Department the possession of all the talent and 
qualifications which they are reputed to possess, we 
do not hesitate to say that the Bill would have been 
framed on other lines altogether if they had con- 
descended to invite an expression of opinion on the 
part of owners of coconut estates and others who 
by Jong experience in the management of their 
properties are possessed of information. Such 4 course 
would have furnished those two gentlemen with most 
valuable information, of which they were evidently 
ignorant at the time they framed the Bill, With 
the present scare for fresh legislation, it, would 
seem as if our law framers had not the time to 


make enquiries or that they think it beneath their 
dignity to be influenced by any other than their own 
particular views on maters calling for legislation, 
however uninformed and inexperienced they might 
themselves be on those matters.—Straits Independent and 
Penang Chronicle. 
J@ Es 
PAPER MILLS IN INDIA. 


The paper Mills industry in India is one of yearly 
growing importance in the considerable addition it 
makes to the extent of local manufactures, and the 
consequently diminished requirements from foreign 
markets. It is only under the present outlook of the 
relations of silver that any economic calculations can 
be projected from any data which can be made to 
show that the people of this country will need less 
of the manufactures and productions of other nations 
owing to enlarged indigenous productions, throwing 
a large weight in adjusting the balance of trade on 
silver imports and India Council’s drawings. 

Paper manufacture by steam machinery was first 
commenced in India by the late John Marshman at 
Serampore. Working by a sort of rule-of-thumb process 
with anything but the most modern machinery—and 
no scientifically tested process—the highest success 
scored by the mills was the well-known “Serampore 
paper.” Even that was attained with great difficulty, 
Owing to the effect of climate on the bleaching medium 
used. After various vicissitudes the mill was broken 
up, and the King of Burmah became the happy 
possessor of the machinery, lock, stock, and barrel. 
There are now nine Paper Mills—five in the Bombay 
Presidency, twoin Bengal, one at Lucknow, and one 
at Gwalior. Three of these are under private, and 
the remainder under Joint Stock Association auspices. 
These mills manufacture blotting, brown, and white 
cartridges, white country paper, writing and foolscap 
papers, and colored coarse papers. The materials 
used are wheat and rice straw, rags, various kinds of 
grasses, o1d jute, and hemp rope, or bagging, wood- 
pulp and waste paper. It is needless to say that the 
supply of rags is of too precarious a character and 
limited extent to admit of any extension of the 
quantity of any of the finer class of papers these 
mills can manufacture. The invested capital in these 
mills totals up to nearly £500,000. The largest mill 
is at Bally, and produces yearly about 3,100 tons of 
paper. The value of the yearly production of all the 
mills collectively is R29,00,000, and they give employ- 
ment to about 3,500 people. Toesale of the Indian- 
made paper is yearly increasing, and under more 
skilled superintendence, and the improved machinery 
which has recently been impor-ed, the class of paper 
turned out is of a better quality, and commands a 
larger sale than hitherto. In the last five years, 
the value of the paper turned out from the Indian 
Mills has risen from R18,00,000 to R24,40,000. 
There is no apparent effect from the local industry 
on the yalue of the imports into India from foreign 
markets; the expansion of the trade has been very 
great, and the consumption is now very large. In 1867- 
68 the value of the paper imports was R28,50,000‘ 
in 1877-78, B30,50,000, and in 1888-89, R40,26,921.— 
Indian Daily News. 


oO 

Topacco ENemy.—Read letter from H. Caine, Esq. 
Tobacco Expert, dated 13th April 1889. Abstract.—Re- 
porting on the parasite ‘‘Bodu” Phelipzea Indica. Reso- 
lution—dated 3rd June 1889, No. 267. Mr. Caine’s re- 
port, together with extracts from the correspondence 
which took place in 1883 and 1884 on the the subject 
will be published in theform of a bulletin for general 
information. Although no doubt the unfavourable con- 
ditions of soil to which Mr, Caine alludes may often 
predispose tobacco growing on it to attacks of bodu, 
there can be no doubt that the parasite is propa- 
gated by seed, and that it is necessary to remember 
this in making any suggestions for extirpating the 
pest. The matter will call for Mr. Caine’s further 
attention when he next visits the Godavari.--Wadyas 
Board of Revenue, 
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CHINESE WHITE WAX. 


The British Consul at Ichang, in his report for 
the year 1887, which has only recently appeared, thus 
speaks of Ohinese White or Insect Wax:— The 
steamer export of white wax (not bleached bees’. wax, 
but the insect wax produced by the coccus Pe-la) 
has increased greatly. This curious and beautiful 
substance, though widely used in Ohina, and though 
known to science, and repeatedly noticed in books on 
Ohina, seems to be unfamiliar in our home market. 
Its high price has been against it, but the price has 
gone down greatly. According to my information 
the price at Kia-tung-Fu (in §ze-ch’wan, onthe Min 
River, some 700 miles up-river from Ichang) has lately 
been about ls. per pound avoirdupois. At Ichang 
there 1s at present no wholesale market for the 
article, but the wholesale cost, as got for local con- 
sumption, is stated at about 1s. 3d. per pound. Al- 
lowing for duty, freight, commissions, &c., the article 
might be placed on the home market at about 1s. 6d. 
per pound. Inview ofits beauty, hardness, and high 
melting-point, it might be acceptable in the candle 
manufacture, to serve as a coating or otherwise. Not 
knowing whether samples are readily to be got in our 
country, I think of sending a sample to the Society of 
Arts in London.” 

The writer of this report is, perhaps, not aware that 
the wax has appeared commercially in this country, 
though only very occasionally. 

In Shantung, it seems, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lai-yang, where the trees are plentiful, 
the insects are bred, and the wax produced. The 
insects are put on in the spring, and the wax is 
gathered at the end of the summer, after which the 
insects are collected, and preserved indoors till the 
following spring. At the Kia-tung-Fu the wax-farmers 
about the end of April, convey the very prolific 
female insects from the breeding districts to the wax 
district, The journey is performed on foot, and occu- 
pies about a fortnight, being performed only at night, 
as exposure to the heat of the sun would forward 
the hatching of the eggs, which must not take place 
till the females have been attached to the trees, which 
are either those of Fraxinus chinensis, or Ligustrum 
lucidum. Six or seven of the insects are wrapped 
together in a Palm-leaf, and attached to the branches, 
where they soon give birth to a multitude of young 
ones, and then die. The young insects swarm over 
the twigs of the trees, which they puncture in all 
directions, with the result that they are soon com- 
pletely incrusted with the white wax. No care is 
necessary while the insects are on the twigs, as nothing 
ever touches them, not even ants. About the latter 
end of August the twigs are cut off, and boiled in 
water, in which the wax melts and floats on the top. 
It is afterwards re-melted, and poured into pans 
where itcools into a translucent, crystalline, some- 
what brittle white mass, not unlike spermaceti. The 
exports of this wax from Shanghai in 1879 amounted 
to 6,542 piculs—Joun R. Jackson, Museum, Royal 
Gardens, Kew.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ee 
JUTE AND ITS USES. 


The development of the Jute industry in this country 
is one of the most marked in the history of any vege- 
table fibre, Dundee, as is well known, is the centre of 
this now flourishing trade, and it has been associated 
with the jute manufacture since about the year 1822. 
Jute, as is well known, is the fibre obtained from the 
stems of Oorchorus capsularis and C. olitorius, belonging 
to the natural order Tiliale, natives of India, where 
it has for a very long time been used for making rice 
and sugar-bags. When first introduced into this 
country it was used for the coarser kind of work, such as 
sacks, bags, &c., but it was soon shown that the fibre 
was capable of being converted into fabrics of a very 
fine appearance, and after being dyed was applicable 
to carpet weaving. It is still largely used for this 
purpose, but its use has also been extended in the 
direction of art tapestries and such-like printed fabrice ; 
and more recently jute has been applied to a large 
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number of uses, for which hemp has hitherto been in 
demand. The jute exhibits of Messrs. Cox Bros.. of 
Camperdown Works, Dundee, at the late Glasgow 
Exhibition gave an excellent idea of the rapid deve- 
lopment of the trade, for besides a very great im- 
provement in carpet weaving and sacking, there were 
shown numerous finely-finished samples of window- 
cords, ropes, and twines, equal in appearance and 
finish to those made from the best hemp. Since the 
exhibition, specimens of these manufactures have been 
liberally presented to the Kew Museum. A_ yery 
good idea of the importance of the jute trade may 
be had from a description of Messrs. Cox’s works, from 
which the following notes have been gathered. 

The whole premises, which are built in a most 
substantial manner, cover an area of 28 acres; a 
railway runs into the works from the Oaledonian line 
for the direct conveyance of the jute, coal, and other 
materials; and it is stated that, notwithstanding all 
modern improvements have been adopted in the machi- 
nery, as many as 90 tons of fuel are consumed per day. 

The jute fibre arrives’ packed by hydraulic pressure 
into bales weighing about 400 lb. each, which are landed 
from the vessels in the Dundee docks into the railway 
wagons, and conveyed direct to the works; from here 
the bales are taken as they are required to a house 
called the “batching-house,’ where they are broken 
up and the qualities assorted. The fibre is then sub- 
jected to a mixture of oil and water to facilitate its 
snbsequent treatment. The successive processes of 
carding, drawing, and roving reduce the filaments to 
certain degrees of fineness, and prepares them for 
the next process of spinning into yarn. The spinning 
mills contain over 20,000 spindles, and the weaving 
sheds 1,000 power-looms. ‘* About 120,000 bales of jute 
of 4001 b. each are annually used, which is one-eighth 
of the consumption of the town of Dundee and 
district, and about one-fourteenth of the total im- 
ported into Great Britain, which includes much that 
finds its way to the Continent. Besides large quan- 
tities of every size of yarn sold to the trade, the 
length of cloth annually produced is from 30,000,0 00 to 
40,000,000 yards. Even a partial enumeration of the 
woven products of jute manufactured at these works 
shows how widely the fibre is made to enter into 
the commercial, agricultural, social, and even personal 
life of the world.” The following are some of the 
articles enumerated: sacking, tarpaulins, rick covers, 
sacks, aud bags for all purposes, horse blanketing, 
mattress clotb or bed ticks, furniture cloth, embroidery 
cloth, matting, hearthrugs, carpets, curtains, table and 
bed covers, and various other articles, to manufacture 
which as many as 5,000 hands are employed._JoHN 
R. Jackson, Museum, Royal Gardens Kew.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

ee 


DRUG CULTIVATION IN JAMAICA. 


The director of the Jamica public gardens and 
plantations in his annual report for 1888, which has 
just been issued, observes that in cool places, under 
the shade of bananas, Mutmegs thrive well in Jamaica. 
The trees bear heavy crops, but the fruit is small. 
Cacao does remarkably well along with the nutmegs, 
and the trees also bear heavy crops of fine pods. A 
sample of cacao was cured at the Hope gardens in 
May last, andfforwarded to Mr. Bravo, chocolate manu- 
facturer, Kingston, who pronounced it equal to cacao 
which he imports from Venezuela. Mr. Bravo manu- 
factured the sample into chocolate and exhibited it 
at the Kingston flower and horticultural show held 
in June, and competent judges declared it not infer- 
ior to the best chocolate imported from France. The 
sample of cacao was cured strictly in accordance with 
the instructions given in Mr. Morris’s pamphlet on 
‘“Cacao—How to grow and how to cure it.” Only 
one half of the mass, however, was “clayed,” and 
Mr. Bravo is of opinion that the process is not at 
all necessary, the unclayed portion of our sample 
being in every way equal to the “clayed.”’ 

Cinnamon grows luxuriantly at Hope. The young 
trees were raised from seeds obtained from plants 
of one of the best varieties brought from Oeylon, 
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therefore they can be recommended. it appears, like 
the mango, there are numerous varieties of Cinnamon 
many of which are of little value. The Kola nut 
giows fairly well, but has not yet fruited. The gardens 
supply seeds, when in season, for persons wishing to 
take up the cultivation of this plant. Cardamoms are 
not a success at the Hope gardens, the plant thriving 
best in moist, shady situations from 1,500 to 3,000 
feet above sea level; but Vanilia, as might be expected, 
grows and flowers freely. 

The Tea plantations have received careful attention. 
A small amount of tea manufactured at the gardens 
was submitted to a firm of tea brokers in London, 
whose report was of a very favourable character. 
There are thrée areas under cultivation, one at Latimer, 
where the plant is perfectly naturalised, one at Upper 
Buzza, and one below the garden. In future it is 
proposed only to cultivate the latter area to supply from 
time to time leaf for experimental manufacture. The 
other plantations will supply a sufficient number of 
plants for those who wish to experiment with the 
growth in different parts of the island. From the 
Blue Mountain ridge down almost to the sea coast 
on the north side the conditions are favourable to 
the growth of tea; extensive planting is not recom- 
mended anywhere in Jamaica, so long as labour is 
scarce. Tea is made only from the very young leaves, 
which burst out all over the bush once in two, three, 
or four weeks, according to the season. If these leaves 
are not picked at once they grow too large for 
manufacture. It is thus necessary on a tea plantation 
to have an abundance of cheap labour available at an 
hour’s notice. Possibly the severe restrictions that 
are being placed on immigration in the United States 
and elsewhere may lead to a portion of the stream 
being diverted to Jamaica. Certainly the tea industry, 
which has grown to such enormous proportions in 
Ceylon, is impossible in Jamaica in the present state 
of the labour market, though all other conditions 
are extremely favourable. The plant has become 
naturalised, springing spontaneously from self-sown 
seed; and the manufactured leaf, which received a 
gold medal at the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1877, 
still maintains its reputation, being quoted at a much 
higher price than the Ceylon tea.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 

$$ 
SOUTHERN INDIAN DIAMONDS. 


The Annual Report of the Geological Survey of 
Jndia and of the Geological Museum, Calcutta, for 
last year, has just been issued, and under the heading 
Peninsular India there isa brief survey of the Madras 
diamond fields in the Bellary and Kurnool Districts, 
of the Madras gold-bearing rocks, and of the coal 
fields in the Nizam’s Dominions. Dr. King, Director- 
General of the Survey of India, in his remarks about 
the diamond fields, says that during one of his recent 
tours he again visited them, more especially with a 
view to the elucidation of the occurrence of diamonds 
at Wajra Karur, the district where the Madras 
Presidency Diamond Company is at present conduc- 
ting mining operations, but where, as Dr. King says, 
no outlier or remnant of the recognised diamond 
bearing beds (Banaganpillis of the Kurnool series) 
exist. The object, on the part of Dr. King and his 
associates, was the discovery of the original source 
or parent rock for diamonds; for it “gradually became 
evident that the gems known to occur in the peculiar 
gravelly shales near the base of the Banaganpilli 
sandstones may really be only pebbles just as much 
as the water-worn districts with which they are 
associated.” Dr. King says he hopes that such an 
original source is about to be discovered by private 
exploitation an allusion probably to the work of the 
Madras Company. This Oompany is working steadily 
on. Small stones have been discovered in some num- 
bers, but the larger and more valuable stones still 
remain hidden. Mr. Bruce Foote is apparently of 
opinion that diamonds do not exist in the rock about 
this part and that being found only in the surface 
soil, they are Only “part, of the superficial débris 
having been derived from a long disappeared upper 


portion of the same neck rock which had passed 
through some carboneceous deposit which, in past 
ages, has also been worn off the face of the country. 
The neck above-mentioned is one of igneous rock, 
said to occur among the gneisses which bears some 
resemblance to the kimbertite (var. peredlite) or blue 
(miner’s term, not a bue clay) of the “Oape diamond 
fields,” in} which some of the Wajra Karur diamonds 
are said to have been found. Dr. King however 
prefers as yet to consider that these diamonds are 
from the debris of outliers of Banganapilli sandstone 
which once existed near or at Wajra Karur. But 
he concludes by saying that in the meantime no 
diamonds have been detected in the specimens of 
“neck” rock which have been treated by himself 
and his colleagues. 

Wajra Karur is about sixteen miles distant from 
Banaganapilli, and the diamond-bearing strata covers 
the old Cuddapah rocks as with a thin skin. That 
diamonds were found in this locality in some abun- 
dance in former days appears from the fact that 
many Guzerat merchants dwelt here, and carried on 
a trade in diamonds, and that after the district was 
ceded thirty diamond mines were in operation, As 
however, between 1803 and 1838, the annual average 
revenue derived from the working of the mines was 
only 3,600, the owners allowed their leases to 
gradually expire. During the above period also only 
seven diamonds weighing more than a pagoda each 
were found. At Banaganpilli, in Kurnool, Dr. King 
made an inspection several years ago, but saw no 
diamonds in situ nor did he hear of any diamonds 
being found for four or five days at a time. The 
diamonds which were brought for his inspection, and 
which were said to have been extracted from the 
mines at Banaganapilli, were “ disappointing on account 
of their minuteness, flaws, and dirty colour.” No 
stones of a greater value than R400 were found 
there. Dr. King was able to trace the extension of 
the diamond-bearing stratum for several miles to the 
west beyond the region wherein it was worked. 
There are several other places in the Kurnool, Kistna, 
and Godavery Districts where diamond mines have 
been worked, notably at Raolconda. Kollur, Mala- 
villy, Bhadrachellum, &c. At Kollur, in 1669, is sup- 
posed to have been discovered the Great Mogul 
diamond, orginally of 289 carats belouging to the 
Emperor Aurungzeoe, and subsequently to Shah Jehan. 
It has also been suggested by some native writers that 
diamond known as the Kohi-noor, or ‘mountain of 
light’ was so named in consequence of Kollur being 
the place where it was found. This famous gem was 
possessed in turn by Shan Jehan, Nadir Shah, Shah 
Soojah, Runjeet Singh and Dhuleep Singh and it was 
confiscated by the East Indian Company in 1849. 
It was sent to England in the charge of Colonel 
Mackeson and Captain Ramsay and presented, on 
the 3rd July, 1850, at a levee, by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the Oompany, to Queen 
Victoria from whom itis now claimed by the “ proud 
and implacable foe of England.”—WMadras Mail. 


ee 
THE POOR PROSPECTS OF COFFEE 
IN BRAZIL. 


As Brazil is India’s foremost rival in the coffee 
trade, any information regarding the crop prospects 
in that country ought to interest coffee planters in 
South India and Oeylon- Some fourteen months ago 
we published some extracts from a home paper con- 
taining a forecast of the season’s coffee prospects, 
which had been compiled by Messrs. Lacerda and Co., 
of Havre. As this firm’s views seem to have been 
verified to a remarkable extent, it is desirable to show 
what the same firm thinks of the coming season. 
This we are enabled to do thanks to a long com- 
munication with which we have been favoured, together 
with statistics on the coffee trade issued by some of 
the most eminent firms in Europe. For last year it 
was estimated that the outturn of Brazilian coffee 
would amount to 4% million bags of Rio de Janeiros 
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and 24 million bags of Santos, but the estimate for 
Rio de Janeiro was slightly too high, and from the 
latest information received it appears that the total 
for the two crops amounts to 64 million bags. In 
the two coffee districts of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro it has been found from long experience that 
the crop-bearing capacities of the trees differ consider- 
ably, In Sao Paulo trees begin to bear when they 
are four or five years old, At first the crop is very 
small, but after six years the crops are heavier, and 
between the fourth and sixteenth year each branch 
bears a crop every year. The crupis regularly good 
in one year, and middling the next; but from the 
sixteenth to the twenty-fifth year this regularity 
changes; the crop is good one year, little or nothing 
the next, and the following year middling, and then again 
follows a good crop, a bad crop, and middling crop 
in regular succession, The order changes again from 
the twenty-fifth to the thirty-fifth year. The tree 
takes longer to get into full bearing, and the crops 
are less regular. After the thirty-fifth year the only 
trees that bear are those that are planted in the 
very best soil. Such trees produce a poor crop, 
and it certainly does not pay to work them, now 
that slavery has been abolished, and all labour has 
to be paid for. If the soil is not of the first quality 
the trees will not bear after the twenty-fifth year. 
In Sao Paulo the planters use little or no manure, 
and the soil is gradually becoming impoverished, which 
is beginning to tell on the crops more severely 
every year. On the plantations in the Rio de Janeiro 
province the trees begin to bear later than in Sao 
Paulo, nor do they hold out so long. ‘The estates 
are amongst the mountains where the soil is less rich, 
and where the trees have in consequence to be re- 
newed more often. With these facts as to the order 
of crops before them it is easy for those interested 
in the Brazilian trade to estimate pretty accurately 
what the out-turn should be in any year. Unless frost, 
or some other contretemps intervenes, crops are pro- 
duced in the order mentioned above, and on these 
data the out-turn for the year 1889-90 has been 
estimated, and will be found to be 4 million bags, 
as compared with 64 millions last year. But even 
this low figure will be found probably too high, as 
a season of drought occurred at the beginning of the 
year just when rain was most needed. 

_ The question of labour has become a most press- 
ing one to Brazilian planters. ven with slaves the 
planters had found it hard enough to make things 
pay since 1881, when prices were so much reduced. 
But slavery was abolished last year, and the cost of 
working has asa natural consequence considerably 
increased. In Sao Paulo a system of labour re- 
cruitment was quickly organised before matters came 
to a crisis, but in the Rio de Janeiro province labour 
has not been procured fast enough to take the place 
of the liberated slaves. The consequence is the plan- 
ters are all at sixes and sevens, and, far from replanting 
tracts where the trees are out of bearing, sufticient 
labou r cannot even be found to carry on the work 
required for the trees that are bearing full crops. 
Things are gradually righting themselves, however, 
and replanting will soon commence, but as such 
tre®s will not come into bearing for another five or 
Six Years, no very great augmentation of out-turn 
may be expected before then. In fact a considerable 
decrease may be looked for, because the number of 
trees that are getting too old to bear crops is very 
considerable, owing to the extensive plantiog that 
took placa between twenty-five and thirty years ago. 
This ought to be good news for Indian coffee planters, 
and it must lead them to hope that the recent bad 
times in coffee planting are not likely to recur for 
some years at all events. By a series of calculations, 
witch are too detailed to reproduce here, it has been 
estimated that the total amount of coffee from all 
Sources which will be placed on the world’s market 
from March, lst 1889, to July 1st, 1890, will be 13% 
million bags. From statistics furnished by several 
eminent continental firms in the coffee trade, it 
appears that the average annual consumption for the 
last six years amount to 10¢ million bags, so that 


if these figures are applied to the 16 moaths from 
March Ist, 1889 to July 1st, 1890, considerably more 
than 14 million bags will be required. But only 13% 
million bags will be put on the market during that 
period, so that the supply will not quite meet the 
demand; the natural consequence will be enhancement 
of prices. But besides this, the average demand ought 
in the ordinary course of events to be somewhat 
higher this year, because of the abnormal tightness 
in the market last year. Buyers were keeping back 
and would only buy what they actually required. 
They were waiting for lower prices, and kept up the 
supply by indenting on reserve stocks. These re- 
serve stocks have now pretty well been exhausted 
with the result that they have had to be replenished 
by buying in the open market. This is the cause of 
the recent high prices. By examining carefully the 
present and prospective state of the coffee trade one 
arrives at the conclusion that high prices will pro- 
bably rule for a long time and without interruption. 
The low prices that have ruled during these last few 
years have had their effect in reducing the out-turn 
in all parts of the world, so that those planters 
who have held on are likely soon to reap the reward 
for their patience. Java and Ceylon which formerly 
were wont to produce a large amount of coffee, 
have not had the patience to wait for the time when 
the reaction from the too keen competition would 
set in, and in every coffee-producing country the es- 
tates that have been abandoned, or planted with 
other commodities, such as tea, are almost innumer- 
able. The days of unremunerative prices for coffee 
are evidently past and a revival of coffee planting 
enterprise in this country duriog the next few years 
may be expected.—Madras Mail. 


ee 


VEGETATION ON THE LIME SOILS OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


I believe that it is an acknowledged fact} that a 
lime soil contains in abundance the mineral constituents 
required by most plants, and that with sunshine and 
water it may be considered a naturally fertile soil, 
even in the partial or total absence of manure, natural 
or artificial. Such is, undoubtedly, the case in the 
Mediterranean area, where most of the mountains and 
rocks—indeed, nearly all the principal geological for- 
mations—are formed by secondary limestones. 

Throughout this region—the Genoese Riviera—on the 
islands, and on the shores of Mediterranean, manure 
is very little used except in the vicinity of towns, for 
a very good reason: it is both rare and very expen- 
sive. Compared with the northern parts of Europe, 
there are very few cattle or domestic animals in the 
sparsely populated regions, and artificial manures may 
be said to be all but practically unknown. ‘The 
peasantry live all but exclusively on corn or Maize 
flour, Beans, Chestnuts, farinaceous Dates, Olive oil, 
fruit and wine, consuming very little animal food, often 
none at all. In this all but vegetable diet they find 
all the elements of nutrition required both to produce 
heat and force, and to repair the wear and tear of the 
organic machinery, the body; carbon, nitrates, its 
mineral constituents, &c. These food habits, producing 
vigorous, strong, healthy organisations, prove that the 
theory that attributes the generation of heat and force 
in man wholly to nitrogenous food in the shape of 
animal substances is a mistake. Heat and force are 
principally generated from the carbon of the food, as 
in a railway engine; animal food does little else but 
repair the wear and tear of the machinery in the 
body, and should not be taken in excess, as it gen- 
erally is with the well-to-do. 

In these southern regions, exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, aud to the intense heat and light of the sun 
seem to renovate the soil, to renew its vitality and 
fertility to a considerable extent, and to enable it 
(provided the supply of water be abundant) to reproduce 
the plants specially suited to lime soils. The require- 
ments of such plants, however, are not very great, 
as evidenced by the history of the Ivy, which grow 
with vigour everywhere on old mortar of walls with- 
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Out soil; on these lime soils it is most luxuriant, and 
has repeatedly continued to grow with me on walls 
and rocks when the earth-roots had been completely 
severed. The large-leaved African variety which I 
brought from Algeria, where I found it flourishing in 
the ravines in the sunshine, grows with marvellous 
vigour; in about eight years it entirely covered two 
sides of my old tower, 60 feet high,and I was obliged 
at last to destroy it, lest it should actually eat up 
the tower, the old mortar of which supplied it with 
sufficient nourishment to make it all but inde- 
pendent of its roots. Ibegan by cutting it away up 
to the first story; but this sharp practice did not seem 
to make much difference, it went on living and 
flourishing as a parasite; so I ruthlessly, but to my 
very great regret, destroyed it entirely. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that the value 
of manure is not fully recognised in the Mediterranean 
areas as a means of renovating exhausted soils, and 
of securing and increasing cereal or other crops; indeed, 
manure is preserved, both animal and human, as 
preciously as in (hina. Hxcept in large towns, fre- 
quented by strangers, there are no wasteful water- 
closets, and all that comes from the soil is conscientiously 
returned toit. In that respect, with all our vaunted 
civilisation, we are really behind the Mediterranean 
and Ohinese peasantry, although it must be ackuow- 
ledged that their mode of dealing with this source 
of agricultural riches is objectionable to our fastidious 
tastes. The disinfection by earth as taught by Moses, 
and by Mr. Moule—a Chinese missionary, I believe— 
is still all but unknown with us, although generally 
practised in the Mediterranean area, in a way. The 
practical fact is, that I am giowing a number of plants 
in my lime-soil on the Riviera with marvellous success 
without any manure at all, and that they seem to get on 
without it as well as the Ivy. This fact may throw 
some light on the traditional Mediterranean agriculture, 
showing, as it does, that heat, sunshine, and water 
do more there than they do in the north to prevent 
and repair soil exhaustion. 

My garden consists of about 7 acres of rocks, 
precipices, terraces, all but overhanging the Medi- 
terrauean, fully exposed to the southern sun, and 
protected by high mountains from the north-east and 
north-west. There is very little vegetable soil of any 
kind, and what there is, is principally composed of the 
break-up of the limestone rocks, under the influence 
of the sun, of the spring and autumn tropical rains, 
and of atmospheric influences generally. Although 
heavy rains fall in the spring and autumn—some 25 inches 
on an average, which is more than the average rain- 
fall of Middlesex or Surrey, as it falls tropically—that 
is rapidly, in sheets, mostly for a few hours only at 
a time; and as it seldom rains at all from April until 
October, the climate, like that of Mexico, Australia, 
and the Cape, is a dry one. Water in such a locality 
is deficient, often absent. To remedy this deficiency, 
following the custom of the country, I have built for 
storage fourteen tanks or reservoirs. Moreover, I have 
bought for five hours a week, in summer, the privilege 
of using a permanent spring, which comes out of the 
rocks in a neighbouring ravine, and gives life to the 
village and territory of Grimaldi, in which I am located: 

This spring belongs, during nine months of the year, 
by medieval prescription, to the owners of some olive 
mills, where the peasant proprietors have their olives 
crushed and the oil extracted. During the three 
summer months, July, August, and September, the 
spring is divided in hours, every week, among the 
landowners, and is held by them as a property. Land 
being valueless for sale unless water goes with it, 
my neighbours took advantage of my ignorance of 
this fact to sell me land without the water, so 
I have had to purchase the water separately from 
others. The quantity which this spring gives me 
every week—about 50 cubic metres or yards—in the 
summer, during the five hours each week, is quite 


insufficicnt for my wants; but the fact of my being. 


a co-propriector gives me a hold on the spring during 
the winter months, if not wanted for the olive mills. 
{ am the only one who waters after heavy rain in 
order to water the rocks, as I tell my neighbours; so 


I manage to repeatedly deluge the place and the ter- 
races and rocks during the winter, and to fill all my tanks, 
containing some 700 cubic metres, before the summer sea- 
son begins. Thus, on my system of deep watering, I am 
radically changing and fertilising the entire property, 
making an oasis of it. Imay add, that I haye hada lumyi- 
nous irrigation idea. There is a high road between 
me and the sea, a steep ascent, which becomes a 
torrent-bed in heavy rains. I have obtained permission 
from the authorities to place a small dam on the 
gutter, which is on my side of the road, and carries 
the rain-water tothe sea; as also to make a culvert 
under the boundary wall. By this means, when it 
rains heavily, I get a regular rivulet of water from 
the road into the lower part of the properity, an aban- 
doned quarry, which I am rapidly changing into a 
garden or forest of Oypresses. The lime-loving Oy- 
presses which I have planted there, in a mere rubble 
of loose stones, are growing like Asparagus: Cupressus 
excelsa, C. elegans, O. argentea, O. Lambertiana, C. 
macrocarpa, O. pendula, and last, but not least, the 
lovely Pinus C. canariensis, I am very proud of haying 
thus introduced “a Nile,” with its cataracts, and soil- 
loaded water into my quarry of stone rubble. Without 
this irrigation it would never have grown anything 
but Aloes and Agaves, and now it is fast becoming a 
small tropical forest, bidding fair to rivalise the old 
quarry of Latomia at Syracuse in Sicily: parva com- 
ponere magnis ! I except to grow many plants there which 
do not succeed on the rock soil, and to enlarge the area 
of Rose culture, and that without manure. 

The Roses I named (May 4) as succeeding well were 
the Banksias, the Bengals, some Teas, such as Safran, 
Madame Falcot, Gloire de Dijon, Ohromatel, Maréchal 
Niel, Fortune’s Yellow, do perfectly without manure. 
Indeed, I never give them any at all, and they bloom 
luxuriantly every year, producing flowers fit for a flo- 
wer show. I have several Gloire de Dijon plants, ten 
or more years old, at the bottom of a _half-sheltered 
moist rock, and also of a sun-exposed wall, which are 
covered every year with splendid blossoms in autumn 
and in spring, flowering indeed, but sparsely, all winter. 
These are grown in the lime soil without manure, 
never having had an ounce since they were planted. We 
merely renew the old wood occasionally by pruning 
out old woody stems, and letting new grow, which they 
do toa height of 10 or 12 feet. The flowers grow on 
the new shoots 3,4, or 5 feet long, like garlands, a 
very beautiful sight. Really the originator| of the 
Gloire de Dijon ought to be made a baronet and have 
a pension for life. I believe that it is the most vigo- 
rously constitutioned Rose growing. It seems to suc- 
ceed everywhere in all climates, and apparently in all 
weathers. I have seen it flourishing everywhere out- 
of-doors from the north of England to the Mediterra- 
nean. 

I have, I may mention, a large bed of Safrano, Fal- 
cot, Nabonnaud, and Bengals, some twelve years old; 
about 30 feet long by 14 broad. The plants are all old 
plants, which have never had a handful of manure 
since they wereplanted. The soil is merely roughly 
dug up and left loose twice a year, in spring after they 
have flowered, and in autumn after their rest from 
heat before the rains. They flower magnificently twice 
a year in autumn and in spring. Just now the bed is 
a mass of bloom, all but concealing the foliage. In 
September, after their rest, my gardener prunes them 
down to about two or three feet from the ground, 
cutting into the ove, two, or three years’ wood, ac- 
cording to size and direction. The Banksias, single 
and double; the Fortune, yellow ; the General Lamarque, 
which all give in spring a perfect river of branches 
and bloom, never receive an ounce of manure from 
year’s end to year’s end. The latter two are scarcely 
pruned. Under such circumstances it would really be 
a waste to manure, where manure is so costly and so 
difficult to obtain. 

I tried an experiment last autumn with a bed of 
three year Boubrinski,, a very sweet red Tea, which 
flowers all winter with us, and is much esteemed. 
One-third were left alone, the second third had their 
roots pruned all round, and manure added in the cir- 
cular trench made for that purpose. The other third 
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were lifted bodily,’ root pruned, as advised by some 
Rosarians, and replanted ina mixture of manure and 
leaf mould after eight months’ growth. I find the 
Roses left alone, without trenching or manure, by far 
the most vigorous; those trenched and manured, the 
next best; and those taken up and replanted in rich 
soil the worst as regards both growth and flower. ‘The 
month of May has been unusually rainy and moist, 
and our Roses have been flowering luxuriantly. For 
the last few days heat has appeared, max 74°, min. 60°, 
sky hard blue, sun burning. Most of .thé Roses are 
withering. Usually the withering of the Roses from 
heat occurs by the 10th of May, when we feel it time 
to depart for pastures new. 

We have an economical but very useful plan of 
using manure; a handful or more is placed at the 
bottom of the hole where the plant is to he placed, 
and the roots of the latter spread on it. I recollect 
on one occasion, Dr. Hogg paying mea visit, and being 
surprised with the luxuriance of a plant in flower. He 
asked me to allow my gardener to dig itup, and we 
found the roots clinging to and all round the manure 
thus placed, forming, indeed, a ball with it. Thus 
was its luxuriance accounted for in anapparently poor 
soil, I recollect Dr. Hogg being also much struck 
with the extreme vividness of the colour of the flowers, 
which he attributed to the intensity of the sunlight— 
no doubt the true explication. Photographers say that 
the light is four times as intense at Nice, at midday, 
as it is in Paris. 

Under these local conditions, the difficulty of ob- 
taining vegetable mould and manure, and the unmiti- 
gated lime character of the soil, I am gradually 
limiting outdoor cultivation to lime-loving plants, eli- 
minating such as do not do well in it without any 
alien element. My notion of a garden is for everything 
to succeed, to be vigorous, healthy, happy. I have 
been too much saddened throughout my professional 
career by invalidism and bad constitutions to stand 
them in the garden. All that does not thrive with 
me is rooted up, and made away with. On another 
occasion I shall have something to say about some 
plauts, such as the Linum trygynum, the Russelia 
juncea, &c., which must be lime plants from the mar- 
vellous way in which they flourish with me. 

In conclusion, I would add that gardening on these 
sunny lime rocks overhanging the Mediterranean is 
intensely interesting. I have a small staff of local 
helpmates, into whom I have instilled an interest into 
all we do: so I and my men, we ramble about the 
rocks, make tanks, build walls (no longer in mortar, 
but in loose stones), dig and delve round the old tower, 
looking for the treasures no doubt buried somewhere, 
hundreds of years ago, by some medieval Italian 
freebooting Oaptain Kidd, pirate by sea, robber by 
land, who made the tower his stronghold. We have 
not yet fousd the treasure, but, like the husbandman 
in /sop’s Fables, we fertilise the land. At the time 
of the earthquake, a great facing of rock on a moun- 
tain 1,000 feet above me fell off with a great crash, 
tumbling into the ravine below, and revealing a cavern 
as large as a chapel, in the bowels of the mountain, 
There are many such caverns up and down in the 
rocks. Sonow weare blasting away, in likely directions, 
hoping to find Sinbad the Sailor’s cavern, if not full 
of diamonds, at least of stalactites, and perhaps of 
Capiilus veneris, our commonest Fern, should light 
peuetrate.-—Henry Benner, M.p., Torre di Grimaldi, 

Ventimiglia, Italy, June 1.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


>) 
THE WATER REQUIRED FOR RICE 
CULTIVATION. 


Whatzis the quantity of water required excluding 
absorption aud evaporation, but including rainfall, to 
protuce the best results in rice cultivation in India? 
Considering the enormous irrigated area in this coun- 
fry, and especially that under rice, the question is 
one of great importance. It will be hardly credited, 
however, that it cannot be answered with any pre- 
tence to accuracy. The engineer, it is true, is guided 


by the more or less empirical rule that two cubic 
yards per hour per acre are required, exclusive of 
the rain falling on the area irrigated, The rule has 
not been deduced from scientifically conducted ex- 
periments; the cubic yards are supposed to be the 
average quantity that the cultivator will draw when 
left alone, from his source of supply, whether tank 
or river channel, In fact, at times he uses a great 
deal more than that quantity, and when the supply 
falls low, a great deal less. Observations made from 
time to time have shewn that the amount varies 
from one to four cubic yards per hour per acre. If 
one cubic yard is sufficient, it is manifest that with 
four cubic yards, there must be enormous waste, and 
this in a thirsty country were every cubic yard is 
worth its weight in silver. The ordinary reader will 
appreciate the difference more readily when we state 
that for three months’ crops on 10,000 acres a pro- 
vision of over 86 millions of cubic yards would have 
to be made at the higher limit; at the lower 22 
millions only. For a six months’ crops the quan- 
tities would be 144 millions, and 36 millions,  res- 
pectively, or, in other words, if one cubic yard per 
hour per acre is sufficient to produce a fair average 
crop of rice, 144° millions of cubic yards of water 
would be sufficient to irrigate 40,000 acres in the 
place of 10,000 acres at the higher rate. The im- 
portance then of the question will not be contested. 
We are aware that experiments have been made under 
the orders of Government on several occasions, but 
they have not been scientifically nor continuously 
conducted, and they have been far too few in number. 
Deductions made from a few ill-devised experiments 
are worse than useless for they tend rather to mislead 
than to enlighten. Besides they have been entrusted 
to some engineer constantly on the move, whose at- 
tention could not therefore be continuously given to 
them. ‘The question is one for the agricultural chemist 
rather than for the engineer, The rdlé of the latter 
should be confined to the designing and making the 
works necessary for the accurate measurement and 
distribution of the water required for the experiments ; 
otherwise he should have nothing to do with them. 

Hitherto experiments made in India have erred in 
several directions. The chemistry of the subject has 
been much neglected. No analyses have been made 
of the soils of the plots experimented on nor of the 
manures used, nor Of the water supplied; these are 
serious omissions, as without the knowledge such analy- 
ses give, it is impossible to say how much, and what 
manure should be usel. In fact an analysis of the 
soil and of the water and its contained slit would 
often indicate that manure was unnecessary, as the 
water carries with it all the nutrient substances either 
in suspension or solution, required for the growth of 
the plant. In parts of Normandy where meadows 
are irrigated, it is found when the supply is large 
rising sometimes to what appears to us here in India 
the enormous quantity of 200 litres per second per 
hectare, or 400 cubic yards per hour per acre, no 
manure is necessary; when, however, the supply is 
small or deficient, the quantity of manure required 
increases as the water supply decreases. In the south 
of France irrigated land has to be very heavily ma- 
nured, as the supply is often not more than 2 cubic 
yards per hour per acre. French experiments have 
established that the fertilising power of water depends 
upon the volume of water used, within a certain 
maximum limit of course; and that knowing the 
chemical composition of the water, especially the quan- 
tities of nitrogen and phosphoric acid held in solution, 
and the volume of water available, and comparing 
these with the weight and chemical composition of 
the gathered crops, a balance may be struck, and 
the exact amount of manure required fixed in each 
case. But experiments have made no use for further 
irrigation of the surplus water run off the experimental 
blots. A first irrigation,—we again turn to the French 
experiments,—absorbs about 30 per cent of the nit- 
rogen and phosphoric acid in solution, so that the 
water run off is not so rich as it was, but is still 
rich enough to be used for further irrigation. Whe: 
we want to know then is, how much surplus flows 
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off after a first irrigation, and what further area it 
can usefully irrigate before being finally discharged 
or absorbed. 

That the irrigating duty of this surplus is often 
very great in this country is shown by the great 
differences that exist between the areas irrigated; per 
square mile of drainage basin of purely rain-fed tanks 
which are situated close together, and subject there- 
fore to the same yearly rainfall, The areas irrigated 
per square mile vary from 20 to 100 acres, Some 
part of this great difference may be explained by 
the fact that the larger and the deeper the tank the 
greater will be the area per square mile of drainage 
basin proportionately irrigated under it, but probably 
much of the difference is due to the greater use made 
in some cases than in others, of surplus water 
flowing off fields after first and second irrigations for 
watering fields on a lower level. In Tanjore, the 
lower we go down in the Delta the less is the out- 
turn per acre of cultivation. It would be interesting 
to ascertain how much of this is due to the poorer 
soils found towards the coast,and how much to the 
fact that the water supplied has been already used 
in irrigation in the higher parts of the Delta, and 
is therefore less rich in nutritive qualities. It is 
known for instance that water charged with carbonic 
acid—as water always is when it has been used once 
or twice in irrigation—does not part so readily as 
unused water, with the nitrogen held in solution. 
All this goes to support the opinion already expressed 
that the question to be solved is one for the agri- 
cultural chemist rather than for the engineer, unless 
indeed the later happens also to be a qualified chemist, 
a combination not likely to be found. Experiments 
have erred in making no distinction between the 
methods of irrigation adopted in this country. In one 
method the field is submerged, that is, a basin is 
formed, and the water, to a depth of 3 to 6 inches, 
is impounded therein, and only renewed whenit has 
been nearly absorbed and evaporated. In another a 
continuous stream of water is kept up, and the plant 
continually comes into contact with fresh supplies of 
water, and therefore finds more food to assimilate. 
It has been found in France that the former method 
only requires one-fifteenth of the water required in 
the second. Although this proportion, on account of 
the greater evaporation, would not be so great in 
India, yet the forced adoption of the method of sub- 
mersion in times of scarcity and in bad years might 
lead to the saving of large areas of valuable crops at 
critical periods. Another point which has not received 
proper attention is the degree of permeability of soils 
experimented on. The more permeable the soil, the 
greater the consumption of water. In the Vosges 
where the supply of water provided for the irrigated 
areas is always great in granitic soils, which are of a 
very absorbent nature as much as 102 cubic yards 
per hour per acre are consumed, whilst for non-ab- 
sorbent soils the supply falls to 40 cubic yards. 

The solution of the question then which we set 
out by asking is one of the utmost importance to the 
engineer who has to design and carry out works of 
storage and distribution to the land owner and 
cultivator whose interest it is to get out of the land 
without exhausting it as much as it will produce; 
and, on grounds of health to all those who have to 
live near or surrounded by rice fields. Nadult de 
Buffon in his valuable work on the Italian irrigation 
system cites two cases tending so shew that when 
the water supply is abundant and sufficient rice 
fields cease to throw off miasma, and therefore to 
affect injuriously the health of those living in their 
neighbourhood. We cite one only of these cases. In 
Java before the construction of the dam across the 
Poorang, near the town of Somabaga the supply to 
the surface irrigated was not more than 4:08 cubie 
yards per hour per acre; fever and malaria were 
then prevalent. But immediately the volume of water 
was increased by the action of the dam to 6:12 cubic 
yards, all sickness disappeared, It will be observed 
that these quantities are greater than are supposed 
to be required in India. The Government, then, would 
do well to undertake the kind of experiments necessary 


to solve the question we have raised, exhaustively 
and conclusively, Wehave only been able to indicate 
a few of the omissions of the past, but we have 
said enough to shew that furthsr experiments are 
highly desirable. Before the experiments are com- 
menced, rules for the guidance of those in charge 
of them should be carefully drawn up, both to pre- 
vent the repitition of mistakes, and to allow of practical 
deductions being made from facts that may be es- 
tablished. The record of experiments made by French 
and Italian Engineers might be usefully taken as a 
guide to the way in which such experiments should 
be conducted.— Madras Mail. 


we + 
CEDAR PENCILS. 


THE manufacture of Red Oedar pencil-wood has for 
years been almost exclusively confined to Florida, where 
this tree (Juniperus Virginiana), grows to a large size 
and in great perfection. The business has been in 
the hands of alarge foreign house, which suppliesa 
good part of the world with lead-pencils, and has been 
profitable. Large Cedar timber, straight grained, 
and of a suitable quality for pencil-stuff, has become 
scarce in Florida along the streams on the west coast, 
where the best was found; and factories are spring- 
ing up in different parts of the south, especially in 
Alabama, where, at Gurley, sawing pencil-stuff is 
already a considerable industry. The best Red Cedar, 
however, now left will be found near the Red River, 
in Texas, and in the Indian Territory, where this tree 
attains a greater size than it reaches in Florida, 
while the quality of the lumber is not, probably, in 
any way inferior. 

The world has become so accustomed to using 
pencils made of Red Cedar, that it will not readily 
adapt itself to any others. The supply of this lum- 
ber of suitable quality, however, is not large in pro- 
portion to the demand, and cannot hold out many 
years longer. 

The Red Cedar is the most widely distributed of 
North American Conifers, and in some parts of the 
country it is one of the most common trees; but it 
is in afew favoured localities only that it grows in 
a way to produce the straight-grained material essen- 
tial for pencil-making. 

The distillation of oil of Cedar, for which there is 
now a large commercial demand, from the sawdust 
and other refuse, has been profitable in the pencil- 
mills at Oedar Keys in Florida, and might be carried 
on to advantage in other parts of the country. It 
can be made, of course, from wood of the poorest 
quality —Garden and Forest. 
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TEA AND OTHER MACHINERY. 


Tur BLackstoNe RouLER.—Facts are very stubborn 
things, and those to which Messrs. W. H. Davies call 
our attention in their important letter in another column 
afford irrefragable proof of the capability of the ‘ Black- 
stone’ roller. We are particularly glad tc see this 
testimony, because we heard quitelately of a case in 
which the machine was complained of. As we have 
had a good deal of experience of machinery of many kinds 
we have found that machines are themselves some- 
times very stubborn things, 

We call to mind the case in our own experience of 
a huge machine which was supplied to an eminent 
engineering firm who, after prolonged trial, declared 
it to bea failure. As it had already been fully tested 
before it left the manufactory, it was certain that the 
fault was in the treatment it had been subjected to. 
Therefore a foreman was sent from the factory to see 
what was the matter, Before attempting to work 
the machine, the emissary examined it carefully, and 
found thatit was very slightly off the level. Adjust- 
ing it carefully in this respect, and having satisfied 
himself that it was otherwise in order, he’set it to 
work and proved it to be altogether perfectly satis- 
factory both to himself and to the purchasers. The 
fault was not in the machine, nor in its construction, 
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but the slight error of level caused the beautifully 
fitted warts to lock, and thus prevented its working. 
On such seeming trifles the success of a machine may 
often depend. Weare further reminded that on a recent 
visit to a tea factory we were informed that the Fair- 
bank weighing machines were not reliable. As this was 
a most unexpected result we endeavoured to ascertain 
the cause, and soon found that the machine was being 
used on a table considerably out of the level which of 
course interfered with the due working of the mechanism. 
With regard to the Blackstone roller, of which we our- 
selves have very little knowledge, we can only remind 
those of our friends the planters who may happen to 
possess it that they should consult the maker with re- 
gard to any difficulty they find in the working of it. 
—‘Oeylon Independent.” 
a 


LAUREL-NUT OIL. 
BY DAVID HOOPER. 


The Alexandrian laurel (Calophyllum Lnophyllun, 
L.) is distributed throughout India and Malaya, and 
is especially abundant on the western coast and in 
the native state of Travancore. The Hindustani name 
of the tree is Sultan Champa, the Tamil and Mala- 
yalam name is Punnai. Its thick green and glossy 
leaves resemble those of a laurel, but the tree is far 
removed from this family of plants, as it is really 
a Guttifer, belonging to the natural order Clusiacez. 
The fruit is about the size of a bantam’s egg when 
ripe, and of a greenish yellow colour; when dry it 
is brown or black and has a hard wrinkled surface. 
The seed, consisting of two white closely united 
he mispherical cotyledons, loses in drying 30 per cent. 
of water, and the dried seed yields 68 per cent. of 
fixed oils. This oil is largely used for burning, and 
is occasionally used for making varnishes and soap 
In medicine the oil is employed either alone or mixe 
with more powerful remedies as a liniment for rheum 
tism, and is applied to ringworm and_ various skin 
eruptions. The tariff valuation of laurel-nuts in Tra- 
vancore is R7 per cwt.and the oil RS as against 
coconut oil R14 per cwt. The value of the ex- 
ports of laurel-nut oil from Travancore during the 


past five years has been as _ follows :—1882-83, 
R74,314 ; 1883-84, R68,767; 1884-85, R48,997; 1885- 
86, R78,845; 1886-87 R57,145. In 1886-87 63 cwt 


was exported from Alleppey. Dr. Watt says that 
although this oil cannot compete with castor oil for 
industrial purposes in the Calcutta market, it fetches 
about four times the Calcutta price of castor oil in 
Burma.* In the Colonial and Indian Exhibition + held 
in London in 1886, this oil was skown from India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Queensland and Fiji. It 
is known out of India as domba, dilo or ndilo oil. 

Laurel-nut oil is greenish-yellow, bitter and aromatic, 
but it has not been investigated chemically. Lépine 
found a sample to have the sp. gr. 0,942, and to 
olidify at 75°. During a recent visit to Travancore, 
JT found a large trade being done in the nuts and 
oil of Calophyllum Inophyllum in the village of Neyoor, 
about sixteen miles from Cape Comorin, and here I 
purchased a sample of oil for examination. The oil 
was similar in appearance to some I expressed myself 
from some freshly dried almonds obtained from Neyoor. 
The following notes give the results of a chemical 
examination of the oil made with the assistance of 
Allen’s ‘Commercial Organic Analysis.’ 

The oil had a greenish-yellow colour, thick consis- 
tence, fragant odour and bitter tasfie. It commenced 
to congeal ut the temperature of 19° C., and became 
quite solid at 16°, when it had a specific gravity of 
0:9315. 

The free acidity of the oil was found by shaking 
& weighed portion with alcohol and titrating the 
solution with normal alkali, using phenol-phthalein 
as ap indicator. One hundred grams of the oil 


required 1:89 grams of caustic potash to neutralize 
the free acids. 


* *Guide to the Economic and Commercial oir > 
Calcutta, 1886. 
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The oil was saponified by boiling a weighed quan- 
tity for one hour with alcoholic potash, and the 
excess of alkali was determined by titration with 
normal hydrochloric acid. It was found that 100 
grams required 19°6 grams of KHO to convert it 
into a soap ; the saponification equivalent was therefore 
285'6. The soap solution in alcohol, allowed to stand 
for a few hours partially crystallized into lustrous 
white scales. 

The volatile fatty acids obtained by Reichert’s dis- 
tillation process were very small in quantity, 2412 
grams of oil required the equivalent of O:lc. c. of 
normal alkali for saturating the volxtile acids, which 
is equal to 0°23 per cent. of IXIL0). 

Two drops of sulphuric acid added to 20 drops of 
the oil gave a red coloration with orange streaks ; after 
stirring the whole became an orange-brown mixture. 
The oil shaken up with an equal volume of nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1:4, formed a !ight reddish-brown emulsion ; 
after standing for an hour the oil separated witha 
rich mahogany brown colour, and the lower acid liquor 
was red. Treating the oil according to Poutet’s-elaidia 
Reaction, and working at a temperature of 200, the 
mixture of oil and nitric oxide solution congealed in 
two and a half hours; after twenty four hours it ree 
mained as a firm butter-like solid of a dull lemon colour, 
and yielding to the pressure of the finger, 

5:045 grams of the oil wereon November 7 exposed 
to the air in a watch-glass under a bell-jar, and weighed 
daily for one month. The increase in weight was just 
appreciable after the exposure; the weight on December 
7 was 5:047. This quantity of oil heated ina water- 
oven at 93° for eight hours gained 0:006 gram only. 

The insoluble fatty acids amounted to 90°85 per cent. 
They crystallized into radiating tufts of acicular 
crystals, having a melting point of 37°6°, and a specific 
gravity of 0'9237 (solid) at 16°, and of 0°8688 at 90°. 
Their mean combining weight, obtained by titrating 
the washed and dried acids with normal alkali and 
using phenol-phthalein as an indicator, was found to 
be 283'1 A lead soap of the fatty acids was made by 
decomposing the potash soap with a hot solution of 
lumbie acetate. After washing and drying, 1 gram 
was weighed out andshaken up with ether; the oleate 
of lead, or soluble lead soap, weighed. 44 gram after 
the ether had been rapidly driven off, The lead soap 
insoluble in ether was decomposed, and the purified 
fatty acids had a melting point of 589. 

The oil agitated with 85 per cent. alcohol removed 
the green colouring mitter and a sticky extract poss- 
essing the peculiar melilot-like odour and the bitter 
taste. This extract amounted to about 7 per cent. ; it 
was almost entirely soluble in dilute alkalies with 
an orange colour, precipitated unaltered on the addi- 
tion of acid, and was perfectly soluble in ether and 
chloroform. The green mass was boiled with water 
and the filtered liquor cvapovated had the odour of 
coumarin, but no rhombic wy-tils of coumarin could 
be observed in the slight residue when examined 
under a microscope. The alcoholic residue was crys- 
stalline, and contained some free fatty acids of the oil. 

The conclusion arrived at from the examination of 
the laurel-nut oil is that it cannot be regarded as 
a drying oil, nor altogether as non-drying, but must 
take up an intermediate position between the twe. 
In endeavouring to classify this oil with those that 
have already been investigated, the task is not difficult. 
Most of the experiments exhibit in a very striking 
manner @ strong relationship to those of the cotton- 
seed oil group. The saponification equivalent, the high 
melting point of the fatty acids and the free acids 
are very remarkable, and the sulphuric and nitric 
acid tests are particularly allied to those performed 
upon cotton-seed oil—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

eens 

JAPAN Rice.—A prominent dealer says :—‘‘ The half 
has not been told respecting the merits of the Japan 
rice. It is the equal of the Carolina head in grain and 
color; in food properties it outranks all other styles ; 
in price it is far below any similar and compet- 
ing grade of domestic or foreign. These facts pro- 
bably account for its phenomenal sales and popu- 
lianity.’—American Grocer 
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CINCHONA PROSPECTS: A VISITOR 
FROM JAVA. 


Ceylon has a visitor at present from Java in the 
person of Mr. J. Wijinschunk-dom who is in- 
terested to a considerable extent in cinchona, ag 
well as indigo, sugar, and coffee. Our visitor is 
a member of the Soekaboemi Association and 
trusts that one or two representative Ceylon cin- 


chona planters may visit Java this year to de- 
vise means for putting the Cinchona Syndicate 
in working order. The export of bark from 
Java next year he puts at 3,000,000 half- 
kilogrammes, about 3,300,000 lb., averaging fully 4 
per cent or equal to about 6,600,000 lb. of the 
average quality of Ceylon bark. Mr. Dom is sur- 
prised to find that so little is done with grafting 
in Ceylon: in his fields he gets one man 
to do 200 to 300 grafts a day of Ledger or high class 
hybrid—all selected by careful analysis—-on ordinary 
hybrid or succirubra stocks and with scarcely any 
failures. Mr, Wijinschunk-dom speaks of coffee in 
East Java as looking very flourishing at present anda 
good deal is being done with tea, tobacco and indigo ; 
but sugar is under a heavy cloud with disease 
in the canes and other drawbacks. He men- 
tions a curious circumstance in his experience 
as an indigo planter of the much less quantity 
extract he is able to get from his leaves, than 
is got in India. The return of crop per acre 
in leaf is much heavier than in India, but in 
extract it is less. Our visitor is going on to India 
to learn somewhat of the different processes fol- 
lowed in Indigo Factories there. Meantime this 
exceptionally intelligent Java proprietor—speaking 
Bnuglish well—is determined to see all he can of 
“ Cinchona”? in Ceylon: We tried to dissuade 
him from travelling in the present weather 
so far as Uva and after all perhaps to see 
but poor fields, so much having been cut 
down. Oh! but that will be a great satisfac- 
tion to me and my Java friends, to be able to 
gay that so much has been cut, that littlois left 
—was the substance of his reply. So, Mr, 
Wijinschunk-dom has started for Nuwara Hliya 
intending thence to visit Udapussellawa, Badulla 
district, Madulsima, andin coming back, the Agras 
division of Dimbula. The less evidence he finds 
of Ceylon being able to keep up her recent ex- 
ports of bark, the better pleased he will be! 
We bespeak ali due attention to our visitor. He 
ought to be shown somewhat of the ravages done 
by an attack of caterpillars on some cinchona 
fields in Uva. We have heard of one case where 
a clearing of considerable extent, after the trees 
had been shaved once or twice, was nearly 
killed out by an attack of caterpillars eating 
the leaves and so affecting the sap that the tree died 
and the bark which could scarcely be separated, 
was useless. In connection with cinchona in Java, 
Mr. G. D. T. Bell, in a letter received today, wishes 
to correct one or two inadvertent slips in our 
account of his visit. One was that there was a 
large extent under cinchona in Java. Mr. Bell 
rites :— 

er had in fact no opportunity of learning what 
amount of cinchona there is growing in Java, and I 
only wished to say that from what I saw and heard, 
the cinchona was strong and healthy and generally gave 
a very much higher percentage of quinine than that in 
Ceylon. You algo mentioned that Isaw Mr. Mundt. I 
did not sce that gentleman but Mr. Van Romunde, the 
Director of the Government Oinchona Gardens, to whom 
you were kind enough to give mea letter of introduc- 
tion and who gave meno iniormation as to the quantity 
of cinchona in the Island,” 


Tozacco 1n Norra Bornzo.—The following is from 
a reliable quarter as to the progress making with 
tobacco in North Borneo :— 

A report was current in Hongkong that the Darvel 
Bay and Marudu Bay tobscco of last year’s crop had 
been most favourably priced in Europe. We expect 
to hear the report confirmed via Singapore. The 
reports of this year’s crops are favourable all round, 
more especially on the Segaliud river in Sandakan 
Bay. Another tobacco company has been formed in 
Hongkong to plant on the Kiribatangan river. A good 
deal of building is going on in Sandakan, anda small 
but steady influx of the artizan class of Ohinese from 
Hongkong, irrespective of estate labourers. Both Malay 
and Chinese coolies are in great demand for the estates. 

Tue StTrawsonizer.—A Colombo correspondent 
writes:—‘‘I see your London correspondent takes 
up the ‘Strawsonizer.’ Our London folks called 
at the Company’s office, but they were not able 
to get much information. However, they write 
as follows:—‘ At present none are being made, and 
it is very difficult to see how it could be of any 
use amongst tea or coffee on an average Ceylon 
estate.’ I send you the supplement to Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger on the machine, but my 
friends have formed a poor opinion of it and write 
plainly on the subject. They were told in the 
London office that ‘ arrangements were being made’ 
for its manufacture.”—Bell’s. Weekly Messenger, 
however, bears splendid testimony to the value of 
the machine, from ‘all sorts and conditions” of 
press and agricultural authorities. There must be 
a great deal in the Strawsonizer when it is the 
subject of repeated praise in the London Times, 
Agricultural Gazette, Farmer's Gazette, Mark Lane 
Express, and from Professor Munro, D.sc., F.c.s., 
Mr. Charles Mitchen, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Committee of Council for Agriculture, and Dr. Frear, 
Messrs. Sutton. We are not convinced that a 
machine used for hops, vines &c. cannot be ad- 
vantageously adapted for coffee. It might be made 
of a size to be drawn by coolies along coffee 
estate paths if not among the bushes. Our cor- 
respondent should ask his London friends to apply 
again and to make enquiry at one or other of 
the public men who testify to the admirable work 
done by the ‘‘ Strawsonizer.” 

ProrEessor DrumMoND ON THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 
AND Ivory.—Ina review in the Aritish Trade Journal 
of Professor’s Drummond’s ‘Tropical Africa” 
we find it stated:— 

On the question of ivory Professor Drammond re- 
marks that the African elephant has never been suc- 
cessfully tamed, so that his strength is afailure. “ As 
@ source of ivory, on the other hand, he hasbeen but 
too great a success. The cost of ivory at presentis 
about half-a-sovereign per pound. An average tusk 
weighs from twenty to thirty pounds. Hach animal 
has two, and in Africa both male and female carry 
tusks. The average elephant is therefore worth in 
pounds sterling the weight in pounds avoirdupois of one 
of his tusks. Ihave frequently seen single tusks turn- 
ing the scale upon ninety pounds, the pair in thiscase 
being worth nearly 1000. sterling—so that a herd of 
elephants is about as valuable as a gold mine. The 
temptation to sacrifice the animal for his tusks is 
therefore great ; and as he becomes scarcer, he will be 
pursued by the hunter with ever-increasing eagerness. 
But the truth is, sad though the confession be, the 
sooner the last elephant falls beforethe hunter’s bullet, 
the better for Africa. Ivory introduces into the coun- 
try at presentanabnormal state of things. Upon this 
one article is set so enormous a premium that none 
otber among African products secures the slightest 
general attention ; nor will almost anyone in the inte- 
rior condescend to touch the normal wealth, or develop 
the legitimate industries of the couutry, so long as a 
tusk remains.” The author believes that when the ele- 
phant is exterminated one stage in the abolition of the 
slave trade will be reached, this being due to the fact 
that for every tusk the Arab trader purchases he must 
buy, borrow, or eteal aslave to carry it to the coast 
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IMPROVED PADDY CULTIVATION. 

We call attention to the report furnished 
on page 288 by the Assistant Agent of 
Matara, as to a considerable extent corro- 
borative of what Mr. Elliott wrote on the 
subject of Paddy cultivation from the experi- 
ments instituted by him. Of course, Matara (with 
Batticaloa and Madampe districts) has always been 
regarded as about the vichest rice-growing division 
of the island; but Mr. Baumgartner’s experiment 
shows how great is the scope for improvement 
even among the farmers under the premier Assistant 
Agency. Here are three typical cases brought be- 
fore us in which the usual] return of crop has 
been increased 50, 60, and 100 per cent without 
the aid of manure or special means of any kind, 
save the due attention to careful work which first- 
class farming ought always to ensure. In the first 
case, the competitor in place of 6 fcld, his usual 
average, got 20-fold, or a crop of 40 bushels 
per acre. In the second instance, the two 
bushels sown becume 463 bushels in crop or 
23-fold instead of the average of 15; and in the 
third case the return in place of being 10-, was 15. 
fold. We congratulate the Assistant Agent on the 
beginning he hag made in competitive trials which 
cannot fail to become increasingly popular, year 
by year. Asin the case of the M.tara Agricultural 
Show, though Mr. Baumgartner may find working 
independently of the headmen discouraging at first, 
yet it is certainto issue in results of a very satis- 
factory and lasting character. A certain degree 
of improvement may be _ expected to follow 
each succeeding attempt; and we trust to see the 
Paddy-growing Uompetition established as an annual 
institution not only in Matara, but in all other 
rice-growing districts, as another, and not the least 
potent, means of stirring the people to pay more 
attention to their farms and the best mode of rice 
cultivation. 


—————————————— 


AN ENGLISH RUBY COMPANY FOR 
BURMA :—WHY NOT A LONDON GEM 
COMPANY FOR CEYLON ? 


NO. VII.—THE UPPER BURMA RUBY 
REGULATIONS, 1887. 


Shortly atter the deposition of King Theebaw 
from the throne of Mandalay, followed by the 
annexation of Upper Burma by England, the 
Government began to take into consideration the 
rules and conditions under which the local trade 
in the world-famed rubies of Burma should be 
regulated. Their deliberations resulted in the 
promulgation of the Upper Burma Ruby Regulation, 
1887, with the rules published by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Burma, a measure which, though 
brief and concise in its form, requires as much 
study and attention to enable the reader to grasp 
its provisions as any of the old legal forms 
of a hundred years ago. Its provisions are more- 
over of a very stringent character, and in some 
points of so arbitrary a uature, that the local 
authorities at Mandalay were forced to admit a 
few months ago that they did not believe they could 
be enforced in their entirety. The first effect of 
the publication of this Ruby Regulation was almost 
a paralysis of the trade in gems, at any rate in 
Upper Burma, and toa great extent also in Ran- 
goon. It added also emphasis to the generally 
prevalent friction between the rulers and the ruled, 
which unfortunately seems year by year to be 
intensifying rather than diminishing throughout 
the ioe territory. The Ruby Regula- 


tions however are chiefly of interest to us as bearing 
upon Streeter’s concession in Burma, Of this 
concession no mention whatever is made in the 
publication itself, or any provision made for any 
Company or Companies apart from licenses granted 
to individuals ; and unless some special act. has 
been since passed in favor of Mr. Streeter’s Oom- 
pany, it will be seen that the last shadow to a 
claim for monopoly in ruby mining, put forward 
on behalf of that Company, entirely vanishes from 
the scene. It will be remembered that the 
London Correspondent of the Observer justified Mr. 
Streeter’s assertion of monopoly on the ground 
that the Company alone were entitled to the 
exclusive right of using explosives, and machinery 
without which nothivg could be done of any im- 
portance in gemming operations: Bearing this 
ip mind we turn to the Ruby Regulation, and the 
first thing that bears upon the subject is the 
announcement that the regulation extends to the 
whole of Upper Burma, except the Shan States, 
but “ nothing therein shall be construed to take 
away or derogate from any right established to 
the satisfaction of the loca] Government,” The 
latter part of this is delightfully vague; 
‘‘eny right established to the satisfaction of the 
local Government’ opens a very wide field indeed in 
opvosition to monopoly. Again it is on these very 
Shan hills, which are expressly exempted from the 
scope of this regulation, that the thousands of 
square miles of ruby-bearing country are situated 
and on which there is practically an unlimited field 
for gemming operations. Turning to preliminary 
definitions, we find ‘‘ precious stone’? means ruby, 
sapphire, or spinel, and includes any other stone 
which the local Government may declare to be a pre- 
cious stone. ‘“‘Stone’’ tract means a tract which the 
local Government has declared to be a local area in 
which precious stones are found. ‘Native,’ used with 
reference to stone tract, means a person who was born, 
and during the five years immediately preceding 
the commencement of this regulation has habitually 
resided in the stone tract. The phraseology of 
these regulations is in many instances peculiar, 
with an utter absence of ordinary legal terms. 

Section 3 provides that ‘‘ except as permitted 
by rules under this regulation, no one shall—if he 
is not a native of a stone tract, reside therein ; 
dig for or raise any precious stone in a stone 
tract ; cut or dress any precious stone, possess any 
precious stone in a stone tract or, for the purposes 
of trade, in any place beyond the limits of a stone 
tract; buy or sell, or be otherwise a party to the 
transfer of any precious stone, or transport any pre- 
cious stone. 

Section 4, however, provides that the local Gov- 
ernment may make rules consistent with this re- 
gulation to permit on such payments, if any, as it 
thinks fit and to regulate all or any of the above- 
mentioned prohibitions as well as (sec. 5) granting 
licenses ‘‘to do anything permitted by the rules 
to be done.” let us now turn to the “rules 
under the Upper Burma Ruby Regulation,” a notifi- 
cation from the Revenue Department, and follow 
up this part of the subject first. Sec. 3. A 
person who is not a native of a stone tract may 
reside therein with the written permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner, subject to such condition as 
the Chief Commissioner may prescribe. 

Section 4. Stones may be dug for or raised in 
pursuance of a license either (sec. 5) ordinary or 
extraordinary. An ordinary license shall be a license 
to dig for or raise precious stones by the native 
methods, and shall not authorize the use of any 
explosive substance or machinery and (sec. 6) 
may be granted to any native of a stone tract or 
with the previous sanction of the Commissioner, 


to any person who resides in the tract with written 
permission, and may not exceed one year in 
duration. 

An extraordinary license shall be a license to dig 
for or raise precious stones by any method, and 
may with the previous sanction of the Chief Com- 
missioner be granted by the Deputy Commissioner 
to any person, (sec. 9) for such period, in such 
form, on such conditions and in consideration of 
such payments ag the Chief Commissioner in each 
case directs. 

Following the above there are a number of regula- 
tions regarding the modus operandi of ordinary 
licenses for gemming, which would be of interest 
should the Government of Ceylon think it advis- 
able to regulate the native gemming operations, 
now left to themselves and worked at the option 
of the owners or lessees. There is nothing more 
said about extraordinary licenses, which we accord- 
ingly find in this position. Permission may be 
granted by the Chief Commissioner, to any person, 
for any period, and under any condition he chooses, 
to carry on gemming operations by use of machinery 
and explosives, or by any other method they may 
think fit. This effectually disposes of the straw 
at which the drowning monopoly attempted to 
grasp—it has not left to it even this one remaining 
claim ; the exclusive right by the Company to 
employ explosives and machinery, has no more 
existence in reality than any other of the many 
fictitious advantages claimed on its behalf by the 
promoters. 

Returning now to the Ruby Regulation (sec. 5, 2) 
‘A license to dig for or raise precious stones in a 
stone tract may impose on the holder thereof the 
condition that he shall, at the option of the 
authority granting the license, sell at his own 
valuation to that authority all or any stones which 
he or any person permitted by the license to work 
under him finds or raises, or pay on that valua- 
tion to that authority such duty in respect of the 
stones as the local Government directs.’”’ The local 
Government is empowered to ‘‘ grant by lease, or 
other appropriate instrument, with respect to all 
or any stone-tracts or to any stone-tract, the right 
to exercise this option ; and (sec. 16) if in the opinion 
of the local Government, the acquisition of any land 
on behalf of such grantee is desirable for the pur- 
poses of this regulation, the local Government may 
at the request of the grantee, proceed to acquire the 
land under the provisions of the Upper Burma Land 
Acquisition Regulation of IX of 1886, and on 
payment by the grantee of the compensation 
awarded under that Regulation, and of the charges 
incurred by the Government in connection with the 
proceedings, the land shall vest in him subject to 
such conditions, if any, as the local Government may 
prescribe.” : 

This portion of the enactment would seem to be 
specially framed for the benefit of prospectors. 
Anyone disposed to speculate in gemming may 
travel about and see what is going on. When he 
finds diggers—with licenses—doing well on some 
particular spot, he applies to the local authorities 
for a grant of that land, and under certain regu- 
lations in due time acquires it, with a right to the 
gems found by the license holders, whose claims 
terminate within a twelvemonth of date of their 
licenses, leaving him free to do ag he likes. 

Authority is also given to summarily search for 
stones liable to confiscation whenever the authori- 
ties have reason to believe from personal knowledge 
or information given by any person, including en- 
trance to building, vessel, or place, breaking open 
doora and removing obstacles to entry; detention, 
search and arrest of the suspected person and any 
person in his company. 
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A police officer, railway servant, carrier of goods 
or anyone in his employ, who is aware of the 
commission of any offence, or the intention to 
commit an offence, shall be legally bound to give 
immediate information, orally or in writing, to a 
Police Magistrate or to a police officer above the 
rank of a constable. 

By way no doubt of showing that the Government 
intend enforcing these regulations and making all 
the profit they can from the natural resources of 
the newly acquired territory, it is enacted, that 
imprisonment for a term of one month for the first 
offence, and for 6 months for any subsequent 
offence, as well as fine, will follow the person who 
‘in contravention of this regulation resides within 
a stone tract, or digs for, or raises any precious 
stone, or possesses any precious stone in a stone 
tract, or for the purposes of trade, in any place 
beyond the limits of a stone tract, or buys or sells, 
or is otherwise a party to the transfer of a precious 
stone, or transport any precious stone, or fails or 
refuses to comply with any provision of any rule 
under this regulation.” 

It shall be presumed in a prosecution, until the 
contrary is proved, that any stone for which the 
accused person is unable to account satisfactorily, 
is a stone in respect of which he has committed 
an offence, and (sec. 8) liable to confiscation. 
Whether the person charged is convicted or ac- 
quitted—the stone may be confiscated on the 
decision of the magistrate. 

If a stone is seized—and the offender is not 
known or can’t be found, the stone may be 
confiscated after a month’s notice to give opportunity 
for its being claimed, and ‘‘when a stone not in 
the possession of any person cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for, it is, under similar condi- 
tions, confiscated. ‘‘ The magistrate, Deputy Com- 
missioner or other officer may, instead of ordering 
the confiscation of a stone, give the owner an option 
to pay, in lieu of confiscation, such sum as the 
officer thinks fit.’ 

It would seem from these, and many others of 
the rules and regulations, that, the officials of 
Upper Burma should serve an apprenticeship 
to a jewel-dealer’s business to enable ‘them to 
appraise the value of the precious stones with 
which they will have to deal. The want of such 
technical knowledge must without doubt be often 
injurious to the due and just administration of the 
act under reference, and it is no matter for astonish- 
ment that in the absence of such technical know- 
ledge its promulgation has not been received with 
much favour by the inhabitants of the country 
placed under its provisions, a country, it must be 
remembered which we have only recently annexed, 
where our authority is by no means yet firmly 
established, and where all the actions of Govern- 
ment are looked upon with dread o1 suspicion. 
The mistakes already made by those in authority 
have been both grave and numerous, and it will 
not be surprising if the terms of the Ruby Regu- 
lations in any case —cumbrous and expensive to work 
—were very considerably modified within a short 
period, and in all probablity, all restriction will 
eventually be removed as they have been in this 
island. 


ae SY 
OEYLON THA IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


A well-known planter writes to us :— 

““T send you the circulars of Brebner & Grant, 
the largest wholesale tea dealers in Aberdeen. he 
one in 1886 represents my views written when I came 
last from Europe, and you will see their firm then 
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recognised the excellency of Ceylon tea. In their cir- 
cular of 1888 they express greater confidence than 
ever; and in a private letter from Mr. Grant, he 
says they had put 2,000 half-chests_of Ceylon tea last 
year among their customers. I do think now that 
Ceylon tea is now fixed on a firm basis. All we want 
now is quantity and quality combined.” 
From the circulars we quote as follows :— 
(Bstablished 1828.) 48 St. Nicholas Street, 
Aberdeen, April 2nd, 1886. 
i Crynon TrA.—The rapid development of Tea grow- 
ing in Ceylon, the high reputation it has acquired, and 
the growing taste for it among consumers, has induced 
us to give special attention to Ceylon Tea. Until 1884, 
separate statistics were not kept, but we give below 
the figure—since Tea was grown in Oeylon as an 
article of export—sent us by a well-informed cor- 
respondent resident there. We also give the acres 
planted. 
* x * 
Anyone studying these figures will see at once the 
great importance of Ceylon Tea as an article of com- 
merce. Wecommend them to the attention of our 
friends. From the fact that several local men are 
resident in Ceylon, with whom we are personally ac- 
quainted, we have exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
information, and of securing the produce of the best 
gardens. Some of our correspondents are now shipping 
regularly. We may add our opinion as to the merits 
of Ceylon Teas. Some of them combine the best 
points of both China and Indian Tea, and are therefore 
admirable self Teas: others, from their great body 
and fine flavor, make a valuable addition to any blend. 
We will be pleased to submit samples on hearing 
from you. Breyer & GRANT. 
48 St. Nicholas Street, Aberdeen, August 1888. 
“I called fora cup of Lea.”—Pepys, 1661. 

TrA.—The consumption of Tea in this country since 
its introduction by Dutch merchants from 1645 to 1660, 
when it was first known in the London Coffee Houses, 
has grown to enormous proportions. 

Inp14.— Until 1860, China practically held the field, 
for, although Tea had been grown in Java, &c., was 
discovered in Assam, and the first experiment in Tea 
growing was made by the Indian Government in 1835, 
Indian Tea was hardly known as an article of com- 
merce before 1860. last season India exported 
86,000,000 Ib. 

Crynon.—Ceylon Tea was first offered on the London 
market in 1880. On the whole, it got a favourable re- 
ception from the Trade; but many of the Teas, fresh 
when brought, soon become flat and lost flavour rapidly. 
This created a prejudice against Ceylon Tea, which 
probably even yet has not entirely disappeared. In our 
Opinion, these results were largely attributable to want 
of knowledge on the part of the Planters. With an 
article of such delicacy as Tea—requiring knowledge of 
plucking, withering, fermenting, firing and packing— 
it would have been Utopian to have expected Tea, per- 
pectly matured and manufactured at first. Oeylon Tea 
musé still be selected with knowledge ; but, with care- 
ful selection, Ceylon produces some of the finest Teas 
we have ever handled, combining the strength of the 
finest Indian with some of the delicacy of the best 
China Tea, 


Two years ago wo issued a circular giving statistics | 


of Oeylon Tea, based on earefully-sifted information. 
Our estimates of the crops have been verified, and it is 
probable our estimate ot 30,000,000 Ib. for next season 
will fall short of the actual production. 

Ouina.—The Finest China! Mustit be said these 
are not what they once were. Two years ago we had 
some fino ‘Tea from China, with great quality and deli- 
cacy in the cup, but lacking the body and fragrance of 
some of the old clipper-shipped Teas—Teas by the 
““Lammermuir,” the ‘ Cairngorm,” and other famous 
clippers, which some of our older friends will still re- 
member. BREBNER & GRANT’. 
Our correspondent adds :—‘I think Messrs. Brebner 
& Grant are Ceylon benefactors.” Certainly and 
their names will appear, Aberdeen should be well 
supplied now: we notice that ‘Old Colonist”’’s 
latest address ig ‘' Tea Planters’ Depat, Old Quay, 


Aberdeen.” The following advertisement appears in 
the Northern Advertiser :— 
IMPORTANT. 

brought toto the notice of the 
ven- 

he mixing our teas with a large 
proportion of spurious leaf: We hereby intimate that we 
have found it necessary for the better protection of our 
interests to open Direct Agencies, where Genuine Ceylon 
and Indian teas can be guaranteed, and sold to the public 
in any quantity, from ounces to tons, at Is 8d per lb. 
upwards. 


Whereas it has 
Tea Planters’ Associé 
dors are in the 


ABERDEEN AGENCY— 
THE PLANTERS’? DEPOT. 

A. R, Gray’s Buildings, Upper Quay. 
$$$ ~—____. 


“MAZAWATTEE ” BRAND OF 
CHYLON THA. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST BUYERS OF CHYLON TEA—A VISIT TO 
MR. DENSHAM—HIS RESIDENCE—‘‘ MAZAWATTER”’? NOT 
PLAGIARIZED FROM ‘‘ MARIAWATTE’’—SOME ACCOUNT 
OF MR. DENSHAM’S BUSINESS IN CEYLON TEA—BLENDING 
AND PRIOGES—-CEYLON VERSUS CHINA—THE MOosT 
“LUSCIOUS” TEA IN THE WORLD —THE PACKET TEA TRADE 
—A VISIT TO THE BONDED WAREHOUSES—WORKING 
OF THE TEA MACHINERY—HOW TEA PACKETS ARE 
MADE—MR. DENSHAM ON CEYLON OOLONGS—SOME 
SAMPLES OF INDIAN TEAS—THE MARKET ¥OR CEYLON 
TEA, 


THE 


Lonvon, Aug. 21st, 1889. 


Several London tea brokers in the Mincing 
Lane salesrooms pointed out to me Mr. Den- 
sham, the ‘ Mazawattee Brand” tea dealer, 


saying he was one of the largest buyers of Ceylon 
tea, doing much good to our isiand by his ex- 
tensive transactions in the article and his wide 
advertising of it. I was introduced to him, and 
went by invitation to see his place, which is ex: 
cellently situated in commodious buildings on the 
opposite side of the street to the Mark Lane 
station, with a wide square between it and the 
Tower of London, a good view of which is ob- 
tained from the upper windows. 

Mr. Densham told me he has been visited by 
several Ceylon men. He says the idea of plagiariz- 
ing anything from ‘‘ Mariawatte’ wuever entered 
his head when selecting ‘‘Mazawattee’ as his 
brand. Hewent on for a time in three rooms, 
without a brand, but as his business grew he was 
advised that a brand was desirable and also found 
that the whole building of six large floors was 
necessary for his rapidly expanding requirements. 
He has lately engaged the adjoining warehouse of 
eight similar floors in addition, and this: he expects 
soon to have fully occupied, so rapidly is he pro- 
gressing. 

At present his daily output is about 100 chests, 
the great bulk of which is Ceylon tea, of which I 
saw several leading marks. All his high-priced 
teas, viz, @ 2/6 and 3/ a lb., are entirely and 
purely Ceylon tea; the lower priced qualities @ 
2/ and 2/2 a lb. are blended with India and other 
growths which supply the briskness and pungency 
lacking in the lower qualities of Ceylon, but I 
was assured the bulk of the tea used is Ceylon. 
He points out that it is necessary to have blends 
such as he has adopted and affixed prices at 
which he may stand to lose sometimes, though not 
often,—much more frequently, of course, the result 
being the other way,—as by thismeans alone can 
a uniformity in quality be assured, uniformity being 
a great desideratum with his constituents. 

I annex.two sentences from a short article on 
tea in a small book entitled ‘‘ The Ladies’ Hand- 
book of the Language of Flowers and Precious 
Stones” he issues with his packages :—‘! China 
has long since ceased to send us her finest teas, 
and we now to & great extent depend upon India 
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and Ceylon for our quality. The development of 
the cultivation of tea in Ceylon, during the last 
five or six years, has been enormous, and we 
now obtain from that island a certain proportion 
of tea that rivals the fine old China teas. 
It has rested with the Mazawattee Ceylon Tea 
Company to take advantage of this new produc- 
tion of fine tea from Ceylon, and to supply a want 
long felt. By skilful selection and blending of the 
finest Ceylon growths, they have given fresh life 
to the taste for fine tea, which had become so 
nearly extinct in this country. They have more 


than 3,000 agents throughout the United Kingdom, - 


and there is now no excuse for people to drink 
rubbish themselves or to give their friends such a 
wretched apology for tea as should bring a blush 
to the face of every right-minded nation.” 

Here is a copy of the label -— 


Mazawattee: 
A high class tea 
from the sweet-scented island 
Oeylon 
which produces 
the most luscious teain the world. 

‘* Maza,” Iam told, is short for “Mazadhar,” an 
Indian word in unison with “luscious”? which 
was on the label before the adoption of the brand. 

The business is essentially a packet one, the 
blend, price, and frequently the grocer’s name 
being on the label, a large stock of labels being on 
hand for the packages of constituents. ‘‘ Loose teas,” 
that is blends in chest and half-chest quantities, 
for those who retail in small quantities are also 
available. Nothing is omitted that isnecessary to be 
done, to meet the requirements and gain the sup- 
port of ‘the million,’ whom of course it is the 
interest and bounden duty of growers and caterers 
alike to endeavour to reach and satisfy. 

Mr. Densham claims to be the originator of the 
packet business, and many of those wo predicted 
failure, ridiculing the idea, are now active competi- 
tors: s0 much go, that there are large packet-making 
and blending business, carried on in some 
of the bonded warehouses. I have personally 
witnessed some very interesting and busy scenes 
there, and saw even China tea being put into pretty 
canisters and packets for export. 

By the way, on my visit to some of the bonded 
warehouses to see the reweighing and repacking and 
rebulking processes of tea ag done there I passed 
through the Jews’ market in Whitechapel and under 
the gas lamp in Castle Alley of infamous and noto- 
rious fame as being the scene of “ Jack the Rip- 
per’s”’ latest disgusting tragedy. The Jews’ market is a 
rowdy place, well stocked though it be with excellent 
provisions and requirements of all sorts for the outer 
and inner man; and numerous policemen and 
detectives in and out of uniform are moving about 
to preserve order. 

It is interesting to see the gradations in Mr. 
Densham's premises from small hand-power mixing, 
sifting and cutting machines to the large ones now in 
use driven by a gas engine and capable of each hold- 
ing eighteen chests at a fill, finishing the work in 
about 45 revolutions of the machine. Many means 
for economizing labour are used, such as lifts and 
shoots, and spaces are marked with the name of 
each firm of carriers, where each evening the driver 
can see what loads are ready for him to carry away. 
The lead is cut by the manufacturer in sizes to 
suit +, 4 and 1 |b. packets, so there is little waste. 

What interested me as much as anything was the 
rapidity with which the packets were made up. 
Three boys at one table make three thousand 
two hundred, one-quarter lb. packets in a day; 
the work being divided ag follows :— 


One boy preparing packet ; 
» » Welghing and filling ; 
»» 4, pressing with lever and closing. 
The labels are put on by separate hands; and the 
packets being of uniform size put on trays of known 
Capacity are easily counted and quickly packed in 
boxes for removal and dispersion by van and 
rail all over the country. CHYLON THA. 
P, S.—I have omitted to mention that Mr. 
Densham expressed himself pleased with some of 
the ‘oolongs’’ which haye come from Ceylon 
lately, and said he wished there was more of this kind 
available. A prize for ‘‘ oolongs” might be offered at 
your localShows. Iwasshown samples in a broker’s 
office of Neilgherry ‘‘ Flowery Pekoe” purchased at 
15s. a lb. and ‘‘ Orange Pekoe”’ purchased at 10s. a 
lb., 15 lb. of each variety, for the Indian Court at 
the Paris Exhibition. There is a brisk market in 
London for your finest teas; competition for them 
being very keen. Czyiton Tz. 


———@-———__ 
BARLEY GROWING IN THE NAWALA- 
PITIYA DISTRICT. 


Our Kandy correspondent writes :—‘‘ The Rate- 
mahatmaya of Uda Bulatgama (Nawalapitiya dis- 
trict) has by way of experiment tried to plant barley 
from seeds received from the Brewery Company, 
at Nuwara Eliya. The garden where the barley 
bas been tried isin Weligoda, on the Dolosbage 
road, about one and half mile from Nawalapitiya. 
The result has been a great success. The ears 
of corn are well formed, eight inches in length, 
and the R. M. expects a good crop almost imme- 
diately. The extent down is about tof an acre. 
The R. M. has been distributing seed to others in 
the neighbourhood and is willing to advise those 
who will undertake to plant the grain, Unfor- 
tunately, the recent rains have damaged the corn 
a litthe—but the stalks are still 4 feet high and 
present a very good appearance, The stems, he 
says, are like hill paddy, The R. M. thinks the 
best season to plant is in February. The plant 
require very little moisture. Three months time is 
all that is required for the plant to grow-fully, 
The R, M, will gladly give information to 
persons desiring it. Some specimen of the ears of 
corn are left at the Nawalapitiya resthouse for 
Inspection of Visitors. Mr, Girihagama the Rate- 
mahatmaya is a very intelligent headman and 
deserves great credit, The natives of his district 
and of other districts would do well to fellow his 
example in this respect,” 


a F- 


New Use ror Tin Cans.—Scraps of tinned iron 
have long been a waste product, whose application, 
for any purpose worthy of the intrinsic value of 
the metals contained in them, has been an wun- 
soived problem. It is true that scraps of this kind 
have been cast, but the hardness and granular 
structure render the metal fit only for use as 
weights. Also, to a slight extent, the tin has been 
removed by electrolytic processes. ‘‘ But,’’ the 
American Manufacturer says, ‘there has not been 
any definite use of this product as a material 
manufacture until its recent use for nails. Scraps 
of tin are cut by dies into rectangular bits, with 
a length of about three times their width. ‘hese 
scraps are then fed from an automatic hopper 
between dies, when they are squeezed first to square 
form, like a nail, and then headed. Nails of this 
kind are well fitted for many purposes, being free 
from tendency to rust, also light, very rigid, and 
capable of being driven into the hardest wood 
without buckling,”’ 
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RESULTS OF WORKING IN 1888. : 
G4 O OD es 
Acreage Capital Yield Cost of Anis: Dividend 
: Capital of Oul- Bek Crop of per Ten, a ne 3 on en 
NAME. Peri dap Wen rea 1) ae LOUSs ee per lb. Ss Sa A 1888. 
£ lb. bse sia ide s. d. 

Assam Company tse oe 187,160 8583 21 2,248,700 302 O 114 1 O02 7 per centl 
Land Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd. 348,515 8,254 42 ° 2,148,480 287 0 9 0 103 (ae Profits 

411,726 15 
Jorehaut Tea Company, Limited 100,000 4,570 22 1,254,088 306 0 9 0 102 10 per facsaty 
Jokai (Assam) Tea Company, Ltd. 170,000 4,032 42 2,135,177 Cote wr Te) Ou 9eel LO na 
Dooars Tea Company, Limited 159,888 3,481 46 1,043,962 685 0 64 O 4 5s ea 
Upper Assam Tea Company, Ltd. 194,255 2,875 67 1,135,000 394 O 103 1 02 ae Profit 

10,970-7-1 
Brahmapootra Tea Company, Ltd. 114,500 2,706 42 1,196,380 442 0 74 O 95% 8 per cent 
British Indian Tea Company, Ltd. 243,300 2,107 115 630,586 362 0 8 0. 8} nil Profit 

11,034-8-5 
Noakacharee Tea Company, Limited 79,000 2,300 30 738,800 371 O 8 O 98 nil. Profit 

£3,266-8-1 
Cherra Tea Company, Limited 120,000 2,625 45 918,842 362 0 65 O 7% 3 per cent 
Darjeeling Company, Limited 135,420 1,983 70 574,194 312 0 9 1 Pa) ' 
Jhanzie Tea AsSociation, Limited 55,000 1,695 32 441,799 833 «0 =O SOOO C11 8 a 
Lebong Tea Company, Limited 82,070 1,446 56 431,698 440 0 8% O 11g 6 » 
Doom Dooma Tea Company, Ltd, 116,100 1,472 78 927,300 664 0 72 O 103 8 ,, 
Borokai Tea Company, Limited 43,560 1,060 41 229,680 244 0 103 1 4 12 »°,, 
Borelli Tea Company, Limited 78,170 = 1,008 535,984 633 0 8: O 102 ae 
Indian Tea Co., ot Cachar, Ltd. 94,060 992 =101 358,080 459. 0 7% O Il 6 Fe 
Luckimpore Tea Co., of Assam, Ltd. 76,852 985 78 435,128 461 O 10: 2 18 6 4, 
Tiphook Tea Company, Limited 26,000 950 26 230,510 288 O 8 O 114 10 a 
Chubwa Tea Company, Limited 36,140 822 44 324,491 485 0 8 Dire + i. 
Scottish Assam Tea Company, Ltd. 79,590 792 =100 337,346 489 0 8 O 113 5S 5) 
Attaree Khat Tea Company, Ltd. 41,280 781 52 388,357 591 O GE O 103, 12 a 
Dejoo Tea Company, Limited 48,580 786 5d 220000) 390; /hOw Tg OR) 22 
Nonoi Tea Company, Limited 29,020 745 38 974,893 387 0 72 0 9 Sana 
Moabund Tea Geran Limited 35,007 620 56 280,180 509 O 1011 1 Ps 14 55 
Wilton Tea Company, Limited 28,000 828 = 44 447,448 3870 0 8 90 9 Bienes 
Balijan Tea Company 31,000 391 75 194,715 -—- -—-- - = Gian: 
Estern Assam Tea Company 122,240 855 140 288,900 — — — — — ~~ mil. Profit 
Endogram Tea Oompany 40,000 1,060 37 484,200 — —- —-—- —- - 6 per cent 
Lower Assam Tea Company 65,348 575 «114 147,500 — —— — — nil. Profit 
Lungla Tea Company 36,000 820 40 268,000 _ SP io) ” » 
Samdang Tea Company 18,640 235 79 109,200 _— -- -—- = 10 per cent 
Sbumshernugger Tea Company 21,000 668 36 297,00 — —— — — PF es 
Mugledye Tea Company 161,280 1,409 115 446,000 — — re — nil. Profit, 


23rd July, 1889. 


FROM THE CINNAMON DISTRICT. 
Kadiraua, Sept. 13th. 


After the week of rain from the 4th to the 10th, 
it looked as though we were to have a little fine 
weather. The 1lth was bright and warm and so 
was the 12th all day, but at night the rain fell in 
torrents, and this morning my gauge measured 4°50 
inches. Clouds arescudding away towards the Peak, 
and occasional rumblings of thunder presage I fear 
another downpour tonight, The winds and clouds 
are from the south-west. 

14th, 6 a. m.—Rainfall last night 4°83: total for 
13 days 18-78 inches! ‘‘Oh dear. what can the matter 
be!” With wind and rain from the S.-W: this cannot 
be the north-east monsoon. What is the weather 
report from Madras? If the N.-H. is on it must 
have burst there before it reached us. Poor ‘“goyiya,”’ 
I pity you! The “maha ” crop just ready to be 
reaped will be considerably damaged, and much of 
the ‘‘yala” recently down will be either washed 
out or rotted. Much privation must result, and 
probably sickness too. Government Agents should 
be watchful and note the first signs of distress 
amongst their people; and the medical authorities 
also be ready so that should it unfortunately become 
necessary, timely relief may be afforded. A very wet 
September does not necessarily mean a dry October, 
November and December: in fact it serves to point 
the other way; see rainfall returns on page 432c of 
your Directory for 1887-88, notably for the year 1877. 


ERNEST TYE, 14, St. Mary Axe, E. 0. 
A VISIT TO THE GEM MINES IN 
SABARAGAMUWA. 


[From Our Minina Corrroronpent.] 

On reaching the mines the first thing that strikes 
the eye is the large mass of what appears to 
be clay of a light brown colour, heaped in an 
inclosure boarded round and containing many 
tons, which to the casual observer seems noth- 
ing more than ordinary earth or puddled mud, 
but when washed from the mud it presents a 
very different appearance, being composed of 

GEM GRAVEL. 

At the time of my visit everything about the 
mouth of the shaft was smothered in clay, even 
the workmen were overhead and ears init, The 
gravel was being transported from every side, 
underneath the ground, to the bottom of the shaft, 
and on its reaching the top it was spouted down 
to the washers, to where we madeour way down 
a breakneck path till a platform was reached, 
erected for the purpose of receiving the gravel as 
it came down the spouts. Under this platform 
was a cradle into which it was thrown by the 
men in attendance. Ihe cradle is about 20 ft. 
long by 3 wide laid in a sloping direction with 
a spout of water entering atthe top, and at the 
bottom there is an iron grating through which 
the water is allowed to escape. Several men are 
posted along the front with mamoties to work 
the gravel backwards and forwards till pretty free 
from mud, then lift it up as required by the 
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basket men,who stand in a line in a dammed up piec® 
of the stream and finish off the washing in th® 
usual way. 
WATCHING THE MEN 

in the trough was the brother of the mine owner 
and another relation, and on ths opposite side where 
the baskets were to be searched were seated the repre- 
sentative of the land owner and another relation of 
the pit-owner in a small hut with a bamboo 
about 2in. in diameter, and one foot long stuck 
in the ground in front of them for receiving the 
gems. I was asked to take a seat beside them, 
and gladly accepted a bowl of strong tea to warm 
me up, for it was blowing and raining as it only 
can do on the Morawak Korale side of the Gap. 


THE SEARCHING OF THE BASKETS 
when brought up by the washers to the feet of those 
two men was really amusing, and was certainly the 
most interesting part of the proceedings. The baskets 
with about ? full of washed gravel, out of which all 
large stones and rubbish had been thrown during 
the washing, after careful examination, were brought 
into the hut, laid down, tilted up, and a search 
began by turning up the coat sleeve at the same 
time folding up the forefinger and thumb of the 
right hand and plunging the remaining three fingers 
into the gravel near the edge: it was thus turned 
over little by little till every particle was 
thoroughly examined and every gem of any value 
picked out and dropped into the bamboo in front 
of the two examiners who appeared to be most 
eager and anxious in their search as well as the 
bystanders. When all was finished there was a 
rush for the baskets, which were emptied out down 
the stream, and all the residue in the shape of 
dallam, small gems, &c., were carefully gathered 
for sale by the lb. to the dallam tambies. I 
watched this interesting work for half-an- 
hour, then asked to be shown what was in the 
bamboo, which was reluctantly handed to me for 
examination. I found on emptying out the contents 
that I had a handful of gems mostly sapphires, 
for the purity of which those pits are famous. 
Amongst them was a beauty, a little larger than 
a pea, of peacock blue without a flaw: this was 
the most perfect of the lot, the others being 
irregular in shape and defective in _ color. 
The rain now became so incessant and heavy 
that the men complained of hunger, and looked 
like so many drowned rats. A retirement to the 
midday meal was consequently suggested, and we 
made our way to the lines, at the end of which 
was an office, where I was invited to walk in, 
hoping to obtain some more substantial informa- 
tion than I had already gathered, from the books 
of the establishment. I raised no objection and 
walked in: when seated at the writer’s table I had 
my eye on the 

GEM BAMBOO, 
which was very carefully emptied of its contents on 
to a piece of foolscap paper, counted, valued, and 
sealed with the mine owner’s monograr1; but before 
doing so, (by the byeI was surprised io see) several 
very small gems selected and put into asmall white 
bottle which already contained a good collection. 
I asked what this performance was for (having 
observed some manceuvring being gone through), 
and was informed that they were an offering to 
Buddha: without this no success would attend 
their labours. Out of each packet the samy must 
get his lot, which is taken and presented to the 
temple figure of Buddha. After sealing, a ledger 
was produced and an entry made: “No, 9. 50 pre- 
cious stones, value R500,” which I think was a 
low valuation for the lot, for I am sure the 
good gem which was found ‘during the 
time I was present was worth at least R250, 


about R100 per carat. The other eight parcels 
were all valued at a little over R500 each, and 
had all been sent down to Rakwana to be sold 
by auction, I learnt afterwards they had realized 
R1,250, from the pit owner’s books in Rakwana, 
who was not present during my visit to the mines, 
THE OAUSES OF ABANDONMENT. 
It must be remembered that I am only men- 
tioning the gravel of one pit: the other had not 
been touched, and only about one-quarter of the 
one in question had been washed, and had 
realized the handsome sum of R1,250 towards 
defraying an expenditure of R2,500. The washing 
was expected to continue for six weeks longer, 
and should a large gem be found its value alone 
would cover the whole expenditure of both pits, 
which is reckoned not to exceed R5,000. There is 
therefore little doubt that the steady daily return 
from the gravel washed shows clearly that the 
gemming enterprise, even in the primitive native 


way, pays when followed perseveringly. When 
the heavy N.-E. monsoon rains begins those 
pits will be abandoned on account of the 


water; if nothing else. You may say—what else 
would cause abandonment. Well there are many 
things unforeseen which turn up: sometimes rock, 
large boulders, a spring of water too large to 
contend against, and last, but not least, the 
failure of the stratum of gravel, which sometimes 
becomes smaller and smaller, from six feet to 
one or two inches, when the great distance from 
the shaft and other reasons compels abandon - 
ment. After ten, fifteen, and twenty fathoms 
have been tunnelled in every direction, all these 
obstacles could doubtless be overcome with 
the modern scientific mining appliances and 
especially by the use of the diamond drill which 
would enable the miner to find deeper gravel and 
strike in other places when lost. 

_ALL GEMMING OPERATIONS ARE SUSPENDED 
during the heavy rains which prevail for the first 
few months of each monsoon, as it is found im- 
possible to keep the water down, at any great 
depth. At the time of my visit there were six 
mines being worked, averaging from seventy to 
one hundred feet deep, which ought to give a 
handsome income to the land-owner, as the 
lessee told me that he had paid R10,000 for his 
1-5th share of the gems dug out of the aboye 
mentioned pit and others during two years’ working 

I was asked to go down the rope into one o 
the mines, but declined with thanks, when 
I was told that six men were buried alive on 
Everton by the roof of a tunnel falling in: this 
would not have prevented me, however, but the 
slippery mud on the rope. 

SOME STATISTICS. 
I was then informed that five gallons of oil is 
daily burned in the lamps used by the miners, and 
that five bushels of rice were cooked for them daily, 
besides being paid at rates yarying from Rl to 25e 
each. It also costs over R20 per diem to keep the 
water down, and R3 worth of rope only lasts for 
two days; it is being steadily manufactured at the 
mines. I saw them at work during both my visits 
in the usual primitive way. The mine owner remarked 
to me that he thought a chain would be more 
economical, but he did not think his men would 
like to work with one. Small tunnels are driven into 
the shaft to admit light and air, 
HANDAPANELA. : 

Iwas told that accidents sometimes happen by large 
rocks rolling down on the top of men who employ 
themselves washing out the gravel or sand in the 
stream after heavy rain, where they sometimes 
come across good catseyes washed down from 
the forest above, Handapanela, the lease of 
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which is now offered for sale for gemming pur- 
poses, for five years, by Government. Only cats 
eyes are found in this forest near the surface, but 
doubtless other gems would be discovered deeper 
down. 

ABANDONED PITS REOPENED. 

When passing through Everton Estate, I 
observed a number of abandoned pits being reopened, 
so that the whole Gap looks like a fishing village 
with so many ships’ masts, yards, and stages 
formed bythe machinery used by the natives for 
taking up the water. It is an upright pole with 
a beam lashed to the top; to this at one end is 
an upright stick used to fasten the bucket and 
at the other end is a lot of stones to act as a lever 
balance and weight, to help the man _ to 
bring up the water. This contrivance is rather amus- 
ing and ingenious. Sometimes a man is to be 
geen running along the yard, as ii might be 
called, from one end to the other, as the water ig 
being brought to the surface, if the barrel is a 
large one. Some of the old pits run into each 
other and cause disputes as to who is to work 
them: of course the landowner is called to 
the rescue, whose decision is final and binding. 
The whole of Everton Gap fresents a very 
wild aspect, between a background of very 
precipitous rocky forest and scrub on the one 
side, and a network of abandoned gem pits and 
subterraneous passages, enough to frighten anyone 
to look into them, on the other. I ghould not 


care to be the owner of the herds of cattle 
to be seen about there, for they cannot 
very well increase in number with so many 


traps, butit is wonderful how the animals manage 
to avoid the holes. 

3 _ HE INTEREST IN GEMMING 

is extending in the Morawak Korale. I hear that Mr. 
Perera, Justice Dias’s superintendent, was lucky in 
finding a good gem the other day, and intends pros- 
pecting further. It is said that some parts of Mr, 
Dias’s property are very rich in precious stones, as 
well as many other parts of the Morawak Korale 
district ; so that some anxiety to begin on their 
own hook is showing itself amongst the residents, 

VALUABLE FINDS. 

A splendid catseye and sapphire were found in 
a pit on Aberfoyle estate, long noted for its large 
and pure sapphires. I heard, that R5000 was refused 
for the gems, and that the pit had only cost the 
five partners a few bushels of rice each, besides 
the usual ground rent of R10. On Aberfoyle the 
digging is mostly surface work, no deep shaft sinking 
has been attempted like that on the Everton side. 
‘Success can hardly be depended on in washing the 
“illian”? found only a few feet deep, and it 
becomes, therefore, more or less gambling. Those 
who sink deep shafts don’t consider the surface 
“illian” worth wasting time and labour upon. 

SALE OF GEMMING RIGHTS. 

I hope the gemming right over the 400 acres of 
land to be sold by Government will not be 
longer delayed than necessary, to give time for 
communication with London people, as the whole 
land has been overun by illicit gemmers for 
many months past, who have,it is said, found 
Some magnificent catseyes, and it is well-known 
that some weaithy native gemmers applied for the 
land, as well as Europeans, long ayo. There will 
doubless be strong competition for it. 


Oo 
NOTES FROM LOWER MATALE. 


September 12th. 
The abnormal weather of this year has amply 
Compensated for the losses of the last, by 


reason of the long-continued spells of dry 
weather, and tea is now seen at its best, in the 
low flat lands round about Matale and Ukuwala. 
Mr. Hodgson’s clearing with its eighteen months’ 
old field of indigenous Assam is about the most 
luxuriant growth to be seen anywhere. 

Ittaliadde has changed hands at an advance of 
the figure it realized a few months back, indicating 
that a demand for land is setting in just now in that 
direction. This property will go into tea as part of 
Mr. I. Storey’s clearing. 

Topsacco too has done well in places where the 
soil was rich and loamy, but chena lands over- 
grown with lantana do not produce, on being 
cleared and planted, the same size of leaf as clear- 
ings of older jungle growths. 

Cacao is no new product in Matale and its neigh- 
bourhood, but it will grow satistactorily only in 
choice spots and under shade. ‘‘The Grove” and 
the “Glen” at Ukawala, new clearings scarcely 
two years old, have many plants now already in 
crop. Being of the Forestero varicties the different 
coloured pods clinging to the stems of the young 
trees present a very pretty picture, but the 
difficulties of the first year or two are never 
absent anywhere and gaps are always visible in 
the best planted fields of cacao. If cacao 
planting may be treated by the enthusiastic gar- 
dener as a fine art, quite apart from its financial 
and grosser aspect, then verily it is a ‘‘joy for ever.” 
The same acre will answer the demand over and 
over, monsoon after monsoon, and give the planter 
his opportunity for indulging in the pleasant occu- 
pation of supplying, shading, hunting for white 
ants, staking and so forth. But once established, 
shaded with jak or the wild fig, which ultimately 
fertilize the ground forthe cacao, a steadier and 
less troublesome product there is not to be found. 
Then also it is a joy for ever. 

Perper has proved a great success in the district. 
But its planting is not taken up with earnestness 
owing to the success of the other products. 


ooo 


Messrs. J. S. Fry & sons have taken a portion 
of old Bristol Gaol for their ever-growing cocoa 
business.—Chemist and Druggist, Aug. 24th. 

THe AvERBACH QUININE-worKS have made a 
profit. during the financial year 1888-9 of 184,126m. 
=9,2631.).—Chemist and Druggist, Aug. 24th. 

FarMiIne IN Cattrornta.—Mdme. Modjeska adds 
to her other accomplishments that of being, if not a 
skilful, at all events a lucky farmer, for her ranche 
in California is turning out splendidly. Fortunately, 
as it happens, she and her husband Count Bozenta, 
did not plant vines, and so have escaped the terrible 
pest which, it is thought, must have been imported 
from Australia, and which is devasting the Califor- 
nian vineyards. Their oranges, walnuts, and olives 
are all doing splendidly. Globe, August 23rd, 


Grms IN Cnryton.—The Sunday Times of 
Aug. 25th has the following :— 

A recent arrival from Oeylon brings news of the 
discovery of “ gem-pits” in that island so productive 
that a European syndicate has been formed to take them 
over from the present holders and work them 
under the name of the “Ceylon Gemming Company.” 
An alexandrite, that beautiful sherry-coloured stone 
that shines pink by gaslight, said to be valued by its 
possessor at £25,000, is one of the latest products of 
these “ gem-pits.” Whata fascinating word that is! 
And how delightfully suggestive of Sindbad and 
Rasselas, the Epicurean, and the Seven Champions, and 
of, in fact, any of the stories of jewel-treasure. 
As the alexandrite is of a green colour by daylight 
and dark red by artificial light, the writer’s ‘* sherry. 
coloured stone”? must be something else. 
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Goyyespondencs, 


To the Editor. 


CEYLON TEA IN SWITZERLAND. 
819 Neuwiesen-Strasse, 
Winterthur, Aug. 30th, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—Will you please add my name to 
your list of benefactors of the Ceylon Tea Industry. 
Last winter I had the pleasure of staying in your 
island, and since July Ist. I have begun busi- 
ness on my own acccount, one branch of my line 
of business being the sale of genuine Ceylon tea. 
The majority of the population of Switzerland 
preferring by far coffee to tea, the results obtained 
by me so far, are not great, but I hope, that 
this will improve. If you wish, you may ask in- 
formation of my character from Messrs. Volkart 
Brothers, through whose medium [I buy my tea. 
—Iam, dear sir, yours truly, 

CHARLES OSSWALD. 

Mr. Osswald’s name will be added to our published 
list. He sends us a copy of his German circular 
“On Ceylon Tea and on the Use of Tea in General,” 
in which a sketchis given of the rise of the tea 
industry in Ceylon, directions are given for the 
keeping and preparation of tea, and an extract 
is added from Dr. Wiel’s ‘“ Diatetic Cookery Book 
for the Healthy and the Sick,” consisting of some 
remarks on tea.—Ep.] 


CEYLON GREEN TEAS IN AMERICA. 
Colombo, 9th Sept. 1889. 


Dear Srr,—I was much pleased to learn, from - 


Mr. Deane’s letter appearing in arecent issue, that 
his green teas, are so favourably reported on from 
America, fully confirming the opinion I expressed 
at the time of manufacture that they were teas 
possessing a character especially suitable for the 
American taste. Beyond reporting on and classi- 
fying the teas in question and pointing out any little 
defects they had, I had very little to do with the 
favourable result obtained. I certaintly gave Mr. 
Deane a full report on the tea quite in a business 
way, but beyond this the entire credit is due to Mr. 
Deane himself, who was wonderfully successful in 
obtaining from the first what was wanted in green 
teas for the American market. In fact I may say 
that in the whole course of my experience of the 
trade I have not come across green teas with a 
better cup character than that possessed by Mr. 
Deane’s Kintyres. Without Mr. Deane’s permis- 
sion, which Ihope for the information of his 
brother planters he will accord, Icannot of course 
send youa copy of the report on his teas. I may 
however mention without any breach of confidence 
that I have received samples of similar teas from 
several other planters, and that I have, in my 
reports, strongly recommended the parties interes- 
ted to make a small break of similar teas with 
a view to testing the market. 

Speaking generally the green teas I have seen 
in Ceylon have been a much greater success from 
Oolongs.—Yours faithfully, 

F. F. STREET. 


PADDY CULTIVATION IN THE MATARA 
DISTRICT. 


Matara Kachcheri, September 9th, 1889. 
Sim,—As being of public interest in connection 
with the recent discussion as regards the possible 
profits of paddy cultivation, I have the honour to 
annex a statement showing the results of cultivation 
of 3 fields which entered into competition for the 


prizes offered in the enclosed notice published in 
September 1888. I attribute the absence of com- 


petition to indifference on the part of the headmen. 


—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. P. BAUMGARTNER, Asst. Govt. Agent. 


NOTICE:—PRIZE PADDY CULTIVATION, 


_ With a view to encourage improved systems of paddy cul- 
tivation, sums of R100 and R60 are offered as Firstand Second 
Prizes respectively, for the largest yield in bushels per acre 
from any extent of paddy land in the Matara district, cul- 
tivated for the forthcoming Yala harvest. Anyisystem of cul- 
tivation may beadopted and any description of paddy be sown. 


CoNDITIONS. 


1. The extent cultivated shall be notless than one 
acre. 

2. Within ten days from the date of sowing compe- 
titors shall give notice to the Assistant Government 
Agent of their intention to compete and shall state the 
name and extent of land sown. 

3. Not less than five days prior to the date of reap- 
ing, competitors shall furnish the Assistant Government 
Agent with a statement in writing giviag the name, 
situation, extent and boundaries of the field to be 
reaped, the date on which it is to bereaped, and the 
name and place of abode of the proprietor or cultivator. 

4. Nosecond prize will be awarded if thereare not 
three or more competitors. 

5, Any competitor disregarding, or committing a 
breach of, the conditions will be disqualified. 

6. The Assistant Government Agent with the Dis- 
trict Mudaliyars shall form a Committee for the pur- 
pose of ascertainitng the yield of competing crops and 
of awarding the prizes. 

Their decision on any matter of dispute to be final. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Experience has shown that the yield is always in- 
creased by the use of the Howard’s Oingaleee plough 
(which will be lent onapplication tothe Assistant Go- 
veroment Agent) in the preparation of the soil when 
dry,and if the field be afterwards cross-ploughed when 
wet with the native plough. 

An interval of not less than six weeks should be al- 
lowed to elapse between the completion of ploughing 
with the improved plough and the commencement of 
cross ploughing with the native plough. 

If in addition to the above process in the preparation 
of the soil, the paddy is planted out, instead of sown 
broad cast, the yield will be still further increased. 

H. P. BaumGartner, Assistant Government Agent. 

Matara Kachcheri, 3rd September 1888. 


RESULT. 


No. 1—Oompetitor: J. P. Gunatilaka ; land Otuiri- 
konda in Kapuduwa; extent cultivated: 4,640 square 
yards or about 1 acre; reported ordinary yield per acre 12 
bushels or six fold ;—method of competition in cultiva- 
tion, planted eut not sown broad cast ;—competition 
yield:40. 1. 6.;—competition yield per acre: 40 bushels. 

No. 2—Oompetitor: Don Dines Abeyegooneratne ; 
land: Neluwala in Siyambaladuwa; extent cultivated: 
5,650 square yards or 1 1-6th acre ;—reported ordivary 
yield per acre: 30 bushels or 15 fold ;—method of 
competition in cultivation: partly planted ;—competition 
yield: 54. 1. 0-;—competition yield per acre: 463 
bushels. 

No. 3—Competitor : Vidane Arachchi of Godagama ; 
land : Tota Kumbure in Hittatiya ;—extent cultivated : 
2,610 square yards or about 4 acre (half was entirely 
damaged by flood);—reported ordinary yield per acre: 20 
bushels or ten fold;—method of competition in culti- 
vation: planted out ;—competition yield: 15, 2. 4.; 
competition yield peracre. 30 bushels. 

No manure used in any of these fields, nor extraor- 
dinary expenditure incurred, except on account of the 
additional labour required for planting. 

H. P. BaumeartNer, A,G. A. 
Matara Kachcheri, September 9th, 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Such industries which are dealt with elsewhere 
as coal mining, iron manufacture, steel manufacture, 
and engineering and building, employ almost 
exclusively male labour; even mining, in which, 
in spite of strenuous endeavours by well-meaning 
philanthropists to the contrary, females are em- 
ployed upon the surface, the female labour only 
represents between one and two per cent, of the 
total persons employed, being about 10,000 in 
600,009. But in the cotton industry the great 
bulk of the people employed are females, and it 
is well for a district like Lancashire there should 
be side by side with industries for men means 
of occupation for women. In a very able paper 
on cotton machinery (and the cotton industry is 
widely different from iron and steel manufacture 
and mining in respectto the amount of machinery 
employed ; in cotton practically everything is 
done by mechanical appliances; the hands em- 
ployed become mere supervisers of the work that 
is being done) by an eminent Lancashire man, Mr. 
John Platt, of Oldham, he gives some remarkable 
figures showing the progress made in cotton manu- 
facture during the century commencing 1760. In 
that year, the total value of cotton yarn produced 
was £200,000 as against £85,000,000 a hundred 
years later. In 1760, the total weight of cotton im- 
ported was 3,870,000 pounds as against 1;083,000,000 
pounds in 1860. The value of one pound of No. 
42 yarn in 1760 was ten shillings and eleven pence 
as against eleven pence a hundred years after. 
The value of one pound of No. 100 yarn in 1760 
was thirty-eight shillings as against two shillings 
and six pence in 1860, In a century the value of 
yarn produced per year iacreased 425 times, the 
weight of cotton imported per year increased 285 
times, and the selling price per pound of yarn 
was reduced from twelve to fifteen times. The total 
number of spindles employed in the cotton manu- 
facture of Great Britain was given in the latter year 
as 36,000,000, increased to the present time, 1889, to 
about 42,000,000 spindles; and taking them as spin- 
ning on the average No. 32 yarn, when each spindle 
produces 224 hanks of 840 yards each, this would 
represent a regular production of 64,000,000 miles 
of yarn per day of ten hours when in full work, 
ora length of thread equal to more than four 
times round the earth every minute. To this we 
may add nearly 20 per cent as the increased 
development up to the present year, 1889. An 
eminent friend of the writer and a large cotton 
spinner puts the quantity much higher than given 
here, and estimates our present power at consider- 
ably greater even than we have given it. We 
employ in the United Kingdom, in the cotton 
industry. over 500,000 people, which is within 
measureable distance of the 600,000 persons em- 
ployed in the mining. We have more spindles at 
work than all the rest of the world combined. 
We have in the United Kingdom over 42,000,000 
as against 23,000,000 on the Continent of Kurope, 
and 23,000,000 in América. 

The raw cotton comes to us directly from the 
United States of America, the crop of which, pro- 
bably, exceeds that of all other countries put toge- 
ther, ‘he cultivation of the cotton plant in America 
hag attained its present magnitude in less than a 
hundred years, and is at the present time expanding 
yery rapidly ; the area of land now under culti- 
yation being near upon 20,000,000 acres. In a fa- 
vyourable season this would represent a crop of 
10,000,000 bales, and in an unfavourable season 
5,000,000 bales free and, consequently, more intelli- 
gent labour is now employed ; cotton planters, met 
by the energetic competition of Northern immigrants, 
who have settled in great numbers upon the cotton 


lands of the South-Western States, have put forth 
new energy. Better systems of cultivation have been 
introduced, fertilisers are extensively employed, 
and the production of lint per acre, which had 
fallen to an average of 150 pounds, has steadily 
risen until it has now reached 200 pounds. The 
processes which cotton undergoes in the place of 


its growth are—First.—‘ Ginning,’’ which ge- 
parates the fibre from the seed of the 
plant, and partly cleanses the fibre from 
foreign matter. Second.—‘ Packing” or ‘ Baling;” 


after ‘‘ Ginning”’ fibre or lint is in a loose state 
and unfit for convenient transport to distant 
markets ; hence it is necessary to compress it into 
less space, which is ordinarily performed by means 
of hydraulic presses. The package leaves the 
press in the well-known form technically called 
a bale, in which state it passes through the 
markets to the hands of the spinners. Third,— 
(and now we come to the actual operations of the 
cotton mill.) ‘* Mixing,” which is the blending 
of different varieties of raw cotton in order to 
secure economical production, uniform quality and 
colour, and an even third in any desired degree. 
Even when using only one class or variety of 
cotton, mixing is, in a measure, imporatively 
necessary in order to neutralise the irregularities 
of growth and imperfect classification found more 
or less in all grades of cotton. ourth.—‘* Willow- 
ing,” which is a process of opening and clean- 
ing, although not very general in modern mills, 


is retained chiefly for opening and cleansing low 


cottons. Fifth:—‘Opening.” In consequence of the 
heavy pressure to which cotton is subjected in 
packing, the fibres become strongly matted to- 
gether ; the opening process is to loosen them, 
and to remove the heavier portion of the foreign 
substances that may be intermixed. Sixth :— 
“* Scutching” has a two-fold object, namely, the 
further extraction of impurities and the formation 
of a “lap,” which is a web or sheet of cotton 
formed in the machine and wound upon a small 
roller, In this web the fibres lie in all directions. 
All the operations hitherto named deal with 
cotton in the bulk. Seventh :—‘‘ Carding,” in 
which the process of opening is continued, but the 
material is treated in its individual fibres, which 
are taken from the lap, further cleansed, and laid 
in a position approximately parallel to each other, 
forming a thin film, which is afterwards con- 
densed into a silver—a round, soft, and untwisted 
strand of cotton. In this process all short, broken 
and immature fibre is, as far as possible, removed. 
Highth :—‘Combing”’ is used for the production of 
fine yarns of those of high quality; the object is 
to obtain uniformity in the length of the fibres 
undergoing preparation. To accomplish this all 
those shorter than the required standard are combed 
away and rejected. Ninth :—‘Drawing,”’ in which 
operation several slivers—the product of the card- 
ing process—are combined, and attenuated to the 
dimensions of one of the component parts. The 
objects are to render the new sliver more uniform 
in thickness, and to place the fibres more perfectly 
in parallel order. Venth:—‘‘ Slubbing” is a process 
by which a further combination of slivers is effected, 
and the objects of drawing are more perfectly 
accomplished, The drawing or attenuation of the 
strand is now carried so far that it becomes 
necessary to twist it slightly in order to preserve 
its cohesion and rounded form. Lleventh:—‘‘ Inter- 
mediate’? or ‘second slubbing”’ is in all respects 
a repepetition of the above, necessary in cases 
where the most even and clean form is required. 
Twelfth: — Roving” is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding, its principal object being to attenuate 
the sliver still further. At this point also the 
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latter receives additional twist, to enable it to bear 
the slight strain necessary to draw it from the spool 
or bobbin without the formation of uneven places. 
Thurteenth:—* Spinning,” which is the concluding 
process of the series. The sliver is here attenuated 
to the required fineness, and is given the twist by 
which the thread is completely formed. Fourteenth: 
—‘ Doubling’ is sometimes a separate business 
but more often an adjunct to the preceding and 
is a method of combining two or more threads to 
form a single cord and is adopted in the production 
of many varieties of yarn which are used for 
widely different purposes. The processes which 
we have thus briefly recommended, constitute the 
operation of cotton spinning. In the paper already 
referred to by Mr. John Platt of Oldham (and few 
men were better qualified to speak upon the subject, 
his firm and family are largely identified with cotton 
machinery now and their connection with the 
cotton industry historic), he divided cotton 
spinning into three distinct operations namely, 
Hirst:— Drawing,” in which the fibres of the raw 
materials are drawn out longitudinally so as to lay 
them all parallel with one another and overlapping at 
the ends, as was done by the fingers of the hand 
spinner for forming a continuous silver out of the 
short fibres lying irregularly in the bundle that is 
tied upon the distaff. Second:—‘‘ Twisting.” in 
which the silver previously formed is twisted into 
a roving or thread, for giving it longitudinal 
tenacity by increasing the lateral friction between 
the fibres, as was done by the hand-spinner by 
twisting the bobbin on which the portion of the 
thread already twisted has been wound. Third:— 
“‘ Winding,” in which each portion of the thread, 
after it has been sufficiently twisted, is wound upon 
the bobbin. In the application of machinery to 
the performance of these three operations, the great 
difficulties experienced have arisen from the irregular 
character ot the cotton fibre on the one hand, and 
on the other from the unyielding action of the 
machinery, which has had to take the piace of the 
delicate feeling of the fingers in hand-spinning, 
whereby the spinner was enabled to accommodate 
the action continually to the variations in the 
material. It is a point of special mechanical in- 
terest, however, to note at how early a period in 
the application of machinery correct ideas were 
developed as to the principle in the important suc- 
cessive steps, so correct, indeed, that they have 
remained unaltered in principle up to the time 
Mr. Platt was speaking in 1866, and his statement 
will, probably, be equally true now in 1889, al- 
though many highly ingenious improvements, in 
detail have subsequently been effected. 

The floor space for a mule containing 1,000 
spindles will be 116 feet by 10 feet. The cost of 
a modern cotton mill for spinning No. 32 yarn, 
including building machinery, and accessories, steam 
engine and shafting, with fire-proof floors in the 
scutching and carding rooms, and timber floors in 
the spinning rooms, was put at 18 shillings a spindle. 
The amount of thread which aself-acting mule could 
spin was as much at could be produced by 3,000 
hand-spinners. 

Now just a word or two about the processes 
which follow spinning, which may or may not be 
carried on at the same establishment, namely, 
weaving, under which the yarn which has been spun 
is converted into cloth, and which further processes 
represent wea\ing. Unlike the spinning, which 
is carried on in a building several storeys 
high, weaving takes place in a shed, as much of 
the work as is possible being carried on on the 
ground floor. The weft yarn, or that which is laid 
transyerserly in the cloth, leaves the mule in the 
condition in which it is required at the weavers’ 


loom, but the twist or warp yarn passes through 
several preparatory processes to fit it for the oper- 
ation in the weaving. First:—Winding to take 
the yarn from the top and place it at the warpers’ 
bobbin. Scecond:—Warping or beamingto wind the 
yarn from 400 to 500 bobins to one large beam. J'hird: 
—Sizing, which is covering the warp with an adhesive 
preparation to fit for standing the strains in weaving. 
No process is more important in the weaving mil, and 
on it depends the quality and quantity of the work 
turned off, and, probably, the success of the con- 
cern. In sizing the objects are to press into the 
thread a mixture ofsuitable ingredients, so as to 
strengthen the yarn, smoothen it, and lay the fibres 
which project from the surface of the thread, thus 
increasing the strength, and,at the same time, re- 
ducing the amount of fluff at weaving ; and to give 
the yarn andcloth the requisite appearance of tough- 
ness, strength in body, known technically as the 
“feel.” It is in the sizing that the ‘ boardy,” 
“leathery,” ‘clothy” feels or grips are produced. 
The percentage of size put on cotton goods is ¢al- 
culated according to the increase of weight in the 
warp only. Thus, if the warp ina piece of cloth 
be composed of ten pounds of cotton covered with 
four pounds of size, the warp will have been sized 
to the extent of 40 per cent. The amount of size 
on cotton warps varies from 3 to 200 per cent. 
Fourth:—Attaching the healds and reeds to the 
warp, called looming or drawing in, Fifth:— 
Weaving, and about this we will only say that it 
is the last process in the manufacture of cotton goods 
and the one in which all the previous ones culminate. 
It has for its object the combination of the warp and 
weft yarns interlacing one with the other in such 
manner as to produce a firm texture, fitted for the 
varying uses to which cotton cloth is adapted for 
warmth, for ornament, for trade purposes, for gale, 
—Indian Engineer, Aug. 21st. ; 


ee 
THR RED ANT, 


From the proceedings of the Natural History Asso. 
ciation of Bombay as given in the Times of India, we 
quote a graphic and most amusing account, by Mr. HE. 
H. Aitken, of a species of ant well, but not fayvour- 
ably, known in Ceylon. The red ant, which is so 
ready to sacrifice its life when enraged, is really 
very tenacious of life. Seeing a stream of these 
active, angry and virulent creatures going along 
the top of a fence, we divided the body of one at 
the waist, which is exceedingly minute. For an 
appreciable period the moieties did not seem to be 
aware they had been parted. A recent letter from 
Stanley stated that in Africa red ants are a chief in- 
gredient in poison for arrows. Mr. Aitken’s paper 
is as follows :— 

The ways of this remarkable insect are not so well 
known as they deserve tobe. Most of us have made 
its acquaintance at times in the jungles, but these 
casual introductions have left no desire for closer in- 
timacy. I think, therefore, that a short account of 
the red ant at home, unillustrated by live specimens, 
may be interesting. The insect I mean is about half 
an inch long, and of a light red or orange-brown tint. 
Its scientific name is Camponotus smaragdinus, or “ the 
emerald ant,” and Kirby says it is remarkable for its 
green colour. The explanation of this is probably 
that the first specimen which found its way to Hurope 
was a queen, for she is green, and is a handsome and 
striking insect. We are more concerned with the 
worker, and may stick to our familiar name. The red 
ant, then, is not a house ant. It does not enter our 
dwellings and plunder our stores. Neither is it a 
ground ant. It makes neither burrows nor hills. It 
is entirely arboreal, making its nest among green 
leaves, which it draws together with a material 
like silk, or cobweb, As to its food, it seems, like 
most ill-tempered people, to need very little. I haye 
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never seen the red ant storing anything, but they 
swarm about corrinda bushes during the fruit season 
and often, enclose the berries in their leaf cells. 
They do the same with other fraits, and I have 
seen them in attendance on aphides. But it would 
be rash to infer irom this that they subsist on 
nectar and sweets. A friend of mine, and a valued 
member of this Society, had a tame eagle killed by 
them, and that it was killed for the table admits 
of little doubt. I believe they devour young birds and 
every} other living thing that falls in their way 
and cannot escape. Considering how few trees on 
the western ghauts are free from them, it seems a 
wonder that birds can find places to build their nests 
From what I have seen I am inclined to think that 
a good many nests are deserted on account of them. 
The red ant appears to be as active by night as by 
day. This is a point in which the various species of 
ants differ very much from each other. Some never 
come out of their holds at night, while some regularly 
retire for a siesta at noon, and doubtless some are 
wholly nocturnal. But that which distinguishes the red 
ant from all other ants, and indeed from all other 
livings, isits temper. The shepherd in Noctes Am- 
brosianzs says that the wasp istue only one of God’s 
creatures which is eternally out of temper; but the 
shepherd did not know the red ant. Nor did I till 
lately. I thought I did, and by paiaful experience 
too, [had often had reason to notice how they appear 
to have intimation beforehand of your intention to 
pass that way. how they run down every branch 
that stretches across the path, and wait with jaws 
extended, how they fling themselves ov you, or drop 
from above, and scorning to waste their strength on 
your hat or clothes, find out the back of your neck, and 
bury their long sickleshaped mandibles in your flesh; but 
Ilately discovered that all this was only the A. B. O. of 
their ferocity. One evening I found that a countless 
mul'itude of red ants had collected about two trees 
close to my tent, and were making a thoroughfare of 
one of the ropes. I thoughtit best to discourage this, 
so I got some kerosine oil, the best antidote I know 
for insect pests of every kind, and, dipping a feather 
into it, began to anoint the rope, thinking in my sim- 
plicity that they would not like to cross the oil and 
would be obliged to find another road. There was 
a perfect storm ofindignation, They rushed together 
from both sides, and threw themselves on the oiled 
feather in the spirit of Meltus Curtius. They died 
of course, but others came on in scores, panting for 
the same glorious death, and I had to give up my 
idea of dislodging them by kerosine. I determined 
then to try tobacco, for I had always supposed that 
man was the only animal which could endure the 
smell of that weed. I lighted a cheroot, and 
steadily blew the smoke where they were 
thickest. Never in my life have I seen anything 
like the frenzy of passion which followed the first few 
puffs. To be attacked by an enemy of which they 
could not lay hold seemed to be really too much for 
them. In their rage, they laid hold of each other, 
and as a red ant never lets go, they were goon linked 
together by head, legs, and antennz into one horrible, 
red, quivering mass. I left these, and, going to 
another place, offered the end of my cheroot, with 
about an inch of ash on it. Several seized it in- 
stantly. The heat killed them, but others laid hold 
of their charred limbs, anl by theie wnited strength 
they positively wrenched off the ash, which remained 
hanging from the tent rope, by their jaws, while scores 
hurried from both sides, with fiendish fury, to help in 
worrying it. Ithen presented the hot enc. The fore- 
most ant offered battle without a moment’s hesitation, 
and perished with a fizz; but anoth@: ani anot er 
followed, and I saw plainly that I was beaten again, 
for the cheroot was going out, while their fury only 
burned the more fiercely. I retired, and, after taking 


counsel with the captain of my guard, made a torch | 


of straw, and patien‘ly smoked them to death all 
along the rope. Then I attacked the root of the tree 
where they were thickest, and left nothing but a black 
waste 


Half an hour later fresh myriads were carrying | 
off the charred remains of their comrades, They took — 


them up the tree towards their nest, whether for food 
or burial rites I cannot say. It was now getting dark, 
so I gaveupmy enterprise; but before going to bed 
I brought out a lantern, and found them calmly pass- 
ing up and down my tent ropes as before. I had 
done everything | could short of burning down my 
tent, and they remained masters of the field, It may 
interest members of the Anthropological Society to 
know that the jungle people in the Oanara District 
eat the red ant. ‘hey takedown the whole nest, and, 
pounding ants and larve together, make them into 
curry. The blood, or juice, of the red ant is, as might 
be expected, intensely acrid, and it is said that the 
fumes whichrise from them as they are being pounded 
make the eyes of the operator smart, so what the 
seasation of eating them must be is, scarcely thinkable, 
It must be like a torchlight procession going down 
one’s throat. 

The following is from an exchange :— 

According to a recent letter from Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley, the “ arrow poison” used with deadly effect 
by the natives of the Lower Congo district is made 
of dried red ants, ground into powder, and cooked in 
palm oil, The irritant effect of this preparation is 
produced by formic acid, which, in its pure state, is so 
corrosive that it causes blisters on the skin, 


<> — 
TEA FOR THE RUSSIAN 
MARKET. 


Next to the English there is no nation in Kurope 
or indeed in the world who patronize tea, and 
appreciate good tea, so fully as the Russian. The 
estimates of the consumption of tea in Russia vary 
from 72 to 120 millions of lb. per annum and con- 
sumption is steadily on the increase. The difficulty of 
arriving at an exact estimate/is due to the variety of 
ways in which tea enters Russian territory. A great 
deal—indeed, probably, half —of the exports from 
China for Russia are conveyed overiand via Siberia, 
while besides shipments to both Baltic and Black Sea 
ports like Kronstadt and Odessa, there is a further 
quantity sent to Russia through Germany. A few years 
ago it was stated on official authority that Russia 
spent as much as six million pounds sterling for her 
yearly supply of tea. Here then is a field for 
the consumption of a large quantity of our fine 
Ceylon teas which especially deserves to be cultivted. 
But as yet there has been no systematic attempt 
made to gain this market, worthy of the name. 
We are indebted to Sir Graeme Hlphinstone for 
personal visits paid to St. Petersburg and Moscow 


CEYLON 


and the distribution of samples some years ago ; 
but we do not know that his action has been fol- 
lowed up by any regular business. Now, however, 
we have a much readicr means of touching and 
testing ths Russian market through the residence 
at this port of a Russian gentleman, Agent for the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet as well as representative 
of his country. It is a matter of surprise that the 
Oeylon Tea Fund Committee have not ere now beev 
in communication with M. Hdmond de Frisch on 
the subject. We have ascertained that M. de Frisch 
is quite ready to assist the Ceylon Tea Planters 
through there T'ea Fund Committee by making 
knowo the virtues or our te13 in Russia and to 
push the same through mercantile agencies in the 
principal markets. M. de Frisch could send on 
any samples placed at his disposal by his Company’s 
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next steamer, the “St. Petersburg,’’ which calls 
here about the 27th November on her way from 
Saghalien to Odessa. Messrs. Zinzinoff Brothers 
on Moscow, to whose discretion some of the samples 
would be consigned, are among the most important 
tea firms in Russia. Of course, M. de Frisch will 
be ready to ship consignments of tea for sale, as 
well as samples, and indeed he is personally interested 
in starting and encouraging a trade in tea between 


Colombo and Odessa; because the Administration, 


Board of the Russian Volunteer Fleet would be great- 
ly pleased if one or more of their steamers could 
load up for Odessa at this half-way port every year 
with tea, in place of going so much farther Hast 
to Hankow. We trust, therefore that the enter- 
prising Chairman and Secretary of the Planters’ 
Tea Fund will be able through M. de Frisch to 
make a wide distribution of represantative samples 
of Ceylon tea with average values f.o0.b. noted 
on the same to aid the Russian dealers in giving 
orders for shipments by successive steamers of the 
Volunteer Fleet. One drawback to the trade is 


the heavy Russian import duty on tea. In the 
latest annual Report of Messrs. Gow, Wilson & 
Oo. the duty is given as varying from ‘‘2d(!) to 


lizd,”’ but ‘1s 10jd from European frontier. M. 
de Frisch states, however, that the duty ‘was 
about 63 copeks in gold or about 1s 8d per lb. 
last year,’’ and he thinks it must still be the same. 
This is very heavy, although, of course, if the same 
duty applies to China as to Ceylon tea, the latter 
will rather have an adyntaage. 


—<y-—— 
CEYLON TOBACCO IN GERMANY. 
FavourRaBLE Report. 

We are indebted to Mr. Gray of Galmadua, for 
the following encouraging report on Ceylon tobacco, 
Mr. Gray writes :—‘‘I enclose a copy of a letter 
from Bremen about my recent lot of tobacco, and 
you must bear in mind, this was my first attempt 
and I had almost all Dumbara tobacco, not having 
been able to procure good seed, and having 3 
months dry weather to contend with. You will 
especially note that the tobacco was properly cured, 
and sound, which is the great point, as every- 
body said I could not find out the curing of it. 
What does ‘s’ stand for, and how much is it per Ib. 
I would like to know.’ [What looks like ‘“ 5s” must 
really be ‘“‘d” and stand for ‘“‘ pfennigs,’? 100 
of which equal 1 mark or shilling, so that 45 to 
80 per 4 kilo would equal about 5d to 9d per lb. 
These were -the bids, the sale was at 80p. or9d 
perlb.] We quote the Bremen report as follows :— 

Bremen, 20th June 1889.—Confirming our letter of 
29th ult. as per duplicate enclosed, we have the 
pleasure of advising the sale of your 105 bundles 
tobacco p. st. “Nurnberg” at 80* per 4 kilo at six months 
credit. Asregards the out-turn of the tobacco we beg 
to say the following :— ; 

There is no essential difference between the six 
marks, although the §.L. V. L. especially the III. 
and the one bale V. are somewhat better than the rest, 
and therefore our remarks apply to the whole of your 
consignment. The tobacco has, as a novelty, found 
much interest anda very different valnation, the bids 
varying from 45 to 80* per 4 kilo: the favorable attri- 
butes of the tobacco are good taste almost equal to 
Havana, good burning, and good sound condition, the 
quality is rather too heavy, a lighter one would suit 
better for cigar purposes, the defect of the growth 
are the many coarse, thick leaves contained in the 
assortments J. and IJ. which cannot be used as 
wrappers, but only as binders of rather undesirable 
sorts and therefore the assortment III. and IY. are 
more useful and valuable than I. and II. For the 
whole the lot represents no more than cigar 
bindersend fillers, the small precentage of leaf suit- 

* “sg” written in translation gent to us, but should 
clearly be “d.”’—Ep, 7 


able for wrapper contained in I. and II., and some. 
what more in III. cannot be considered, it would be 
necessary, a8 soon as larger quantities are raised, to 
separate the fine leaf from the coarse and thick leaf 
in order to secure a full value for the former. What 
our manufacturers want and what they are willing to 
value high is tobacco of fine silky broad leaf, light of 
weight and light coloured, and we hope you will 
succeed in improving your crops in that direction. 
We don’t know the cost of your production, but as 
labor in India is cheap, as compared with Sumatra 
and Borneo, we hope that the price of “80” will at 
least cover your expenses and be no hindrance to 
further production. Your tobacco has rather too 
much quality and green, the soil is probably too rich 
and heavy and perhaps you could counterbalance that by 
using the seed of a light tobacco as Sumatra Lankat, 
but in this respect you know certainly more than we. 

As regards the packing of your tobacco we re- 
commend to put it in squared bales of about 130 
pounds of this shape {_j and be careful in selecting 
the leaves according to size, texture and color giving 
numbers for the different sizes with counter marks 
in regard to texture and color and one or more main 
marks for the lot or lots. However, assorting should 
not be extended more than necessary; many marks 
force more samples, bales to be opened, more samples 
to be drawn avd valued, they cause more labor and 
expense and consequently our dealers prefer to buy 
large lots which can easily be handled. Your first 
shipment was not in a merchantable condition for a 
dealer and therefore was only a purchase for a 
manufacturer of this city; we should, however care 
to have the competition of the whole marked. The 
buyer has not yet received the tobacco, generally 
four weeks for storage are allowed, we will settle the 
business as soon as possible and in our next mail 
report, you will find sales and remittance for net 
proceeds. Against further shipments of tobacco you 
may draw on us at three days or any longer sight 
with list of weight and shipping documents attached; 
marine insurance to be covered by us.- 


————_a———— 
TANNING AN ELEPHANT HIDE. 

It weighed about 1,200 lb., and was about an 
inch and a third thick. After being put into a 
reservoir of pure water to green it, it was beaten 
for one hour every day with an iron on a large 


anvil. After being ten days in pure water it 
was left for another ten days in water with 
about 4 per cent of salt. Then it was re- 


placed in pure water again for twenty days. 


During those forty days it was constantly in soak. - 


The head and feet, weighing about 300 lb., were 
then removed, and the skin hung on spikes in 
the drying-room. After hanging one day it was 
put in a vat containing potash and a small quantity 
of sulphate of sodium in the following proportions : 
water, 1,000 parts; slaked lime, twenty-five parts; 
potash, three parts; sulphate of sodium, two parts. 
After being two days in this bath it was rinsed 
in pure water of a temperature of twenty degrees, 
when it was again placed in the drying-room. After 
this double operation was repeated three times the 
skin was ready to have the hair taken off. This 
Operation occupied about one day’s time and gave 
about 75 lb. of hair. Another day was spent in 
cleaning and scraping. By this time it lost 30 per 
cent of its weight. The operation of its prepara- 
tion lasted two months, and it went through j the 
same course as cow hide, with the difference that 
each phase of the work took three times as much 
time. The skin should be stretched in the pit, and 
placed in the middle of cow-hides. Six layers 
of powder are then thrown in; two first, two 
seconds, and two third layers. Altogether the 
tanning takes three years. The partition of time 
is thus: becoming green, 40 days; worked, 16 days; 
preparation, 5) days; repetition, 60 days; first pit 
(double), 200 days; second pit (doubie), 300 days; 
third pit (double), 400 days.—P. M. Budget. 
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FRUIT &., IN NATAL. 
(Fromthe Annual Report of the Durban Botanic Society 
for the year ending Dec 3I, 1888.) 
Natal Botanic Gardens, 
Durban, Janvary, 1889. 

The Litchi tree flowered well, and promised a good 
crop of fruit, but eventually the outer skin cracked, 
the fruit fell off, or was attacked by the ‘ Peach 
moth” (Lgybolis Vaillantiana), and was sour und uneat- 
able; the failure also of the Sapodilla to set its 
fruit may perhaps be partly attributed to the same 
cause. 

This is the so-called “Mahogany” tree of the 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay districts. It is a legu- 
minous plant, yielding a valuable wood; the seeds 
also are said to contain an oil, and are thought by 
the natives to be poisonous; they are black, with a 
scarlet base, and several are contained in a hard 
woody pod. Our plants are healthy, but apparently 
of but slow growth. 

The “ Toon” tree or “Singapore cedar.” It reaches 
a height of 200 feet, and yields ® wood which is 
valuable, and susceptible of a high polish, it is easily 
worked, and is used for cabinet work of various kinds. 
Our plant was put out in 1886, and is now about 
six feet high. 

Orescentia cujete. Jamaica. Calabash tree. 

The hard shells of the fruit of this tree are used 
by the natives of tropical America for a variety of 
purposes, and are often carved and polished, taking 
the place of crockeryware; the pulp of the fruit is 
used medicinally. Our plant is now about four feet 
high, and growing fairly well. 

Melia azadirachta. India. “Margosa tree.” 

This is the tree which in India is called the ‘‘ Neem,” 
or ‘* Margosa”’ tree, and a kind of toddy is extracted 
from it by tapping; from its fruit an oil is obtained, 
which is said to be valuable. The plant bas grown 
well, and seems to be as much at home here as its 
near relative, J. azederach, the so-called “Syringa.”’ 

This handsome banana reaches a height of about 
30 feet, with leaves occasionally 20 feet in length and 
3 feet wide; the fruit, however, is pulpless and 
uneatable, it Coes not produce suckers, and having 
flowered, and ripened its seed, it dies, and can only 
be reproduced by seed. 

Musa textilis. Manila. 

The plant which produces the “Manila hemp” of 
commerce. Our plant looks well, though stunted in 
size, and gives offsets, but all yet planted out have 
died ; but in pots, with the shelter of the fernery, it 
grows slowly. 

Pinus sinensis. China. Chinese pine. 

A fine tree reaching 30 to 40 feet high, which is 
being planted extensively in some places; it is said to 
prefer a randy soil, is a gcod tree for avenues, &c., 
and the wood is vaJuable. P. Massoniana is said to 
be a synonym, but our plants look as if they belonged 
to different species; the one we have as P. sinensis 
is however certainly correctly named. 

Piper nigrum. E. Indies. Pepper plant. 

» betel oj “ Betel leaf.” 

The last-named two plants are alive, but not flourish- 
ing. I fear that the soil of the Gardens is not suitable 
for them. - 

Pongamia glabra. E. Indies. Tree. 

A leguminous tree, from whose seeds an oil called 
* Poonga oil” is extracted, It has been recommended 
as an avenue tree, and seems likely to succeed well 
here, It was planted out in 1886. 

Swietenia mahagoni, W. Indies. ‘ Mahogany.” 

I am glad to he able to say that these plants are 
doing fviriy wll; they were planted at the end 
of 1886, and the Jargest one is now over six feet high. 
The plant which was known as the “Mahogany” 
when I took charge of the Gardens in 1882, flowered, 
and turned out to be a species of Spondias, of no 
Special value. 

Chlovocodon Whitei “ Umondi.” 

The young plants which we had on hand when 
my last Annual Report was written, were all given 
fo Mr. Parsons, of Wentworth, who is giving them 
& trial. The plant apparently grows fairly well even 


in the sandy and poor goil of the Berea, though no 
doubt it would thrive better in moister and richer 
ground. Our plant has flowered, but, I fear, will 
not mature seed. I am informed that there will 
most likely be a large demand for the roots if they 
can be produced in quantity. Small samples are of 
no use whatever, especially if the continued supply 
is uncertain. 

Lime Juice,—The bottles of Lime Juice forwarded 
to England, as stated in my Report for 1887, reached 
home safely, and the following report on the article 
was received :— 

“We have examined the four samples of Lime Juice 
sent us by you. 'hey are uniform as to test and 
general appearance. This juice has evidently been 
filtered, and is very clean, and free from all deposit. 
We think the lime Ju'ce Oordial manufacturers, 
amongst whom Messrs. W. Rose & Oo. are one of the 
largest, should give a good price for a parcel similar 
to these samples, and we should recommend your 
submitting themin one or two quarters. For citric 
acid mannfacturing the value to us would be only 
about one-half of what we expect you would get 
from the above direction. Should you at any time 
recommend your correspondents to concentrate juice 
for citric acid manufacturing, please advise them that 
64 ounces of citric acid to the Imperial gallon is the 
most suitable strength. When concentrated juice is of 
amuch higher strength, the cost’of working is greater.” 

The firm to whom I sent the samples, and who 
obtained the above report, say :—‘ You will see that 
it is reported upon as being a very high class product ; 
and we should be glad if you could get anyone to 
prepare it in this form, and we would take charge 
of the shipments. and we are in touch with most of 
the purchasers of this product.” Thev also say:— 
“The Lime Juice is so good, it is ready for domestic 
use; so a friend reported on ’change who had tested 
your samples.” 

Gomphocarpus sp. “Ttshongwe.”—In my last report 
I stated that roots of a species of Gomphocarpus had 
been purchased for and forwarded to Messrs. Christy 
& Oo. It is quite probable that under the name 
“Ttshongwe, the natives include a Xysmalobium, as 
well as one or more species of Gomphocarpus. The 
alkaloid from the roots of these plants was first 
extracted by the Jate Mr. Jocelyn Cooke, of Estcourt, 
who strongly recommended it as a remedy for fever. 
On examination in England the alkaloid was reported 
to be probably new, but not of the quinine type, 
and larger quantities were required for experiment, 
which I obtained as stated above; and in a recent 
letter they say :— : 

“This is now being thoroughly gone into in France 
by an eminent chemist and physiologist. We hope 
to publish some illustrated matter upon this’ same 
subject yery shortlv; but so far as we can find out, 
the properties of the active principles of this root do 
not appear to be of very great interest or novelty 
in medicine,” 

Colpoon compressum, ‘ Bergbas.”—Constant enquiries 
are being made about the leaves of this plant, which 
are said to compare favourably with “Sumach,” but 
I have not heard that any further attempts are 
being mate either to collect the leaves, or to cultivate 
the plant. Itis a native of the upper districts, and 
is, I believe, very common in some parts of Oape 
Colony, Free State, and Transvaal. Ihave collected 
specimens of it in Alfred County, and also on Noodsberg. 

Manihot Glaziovii “ Ceara scrap.’—The plants of 
this tree, which were reared from cuttings, are now 
forming a thick bush, but I fear will not grow into 
good trees. It is in my opinion a mistake to propagate 
the tree by cuttings, seed alone should be used; and 
I am informed by Mr. A. Wilkinson, to whom young 
plants were supplied, which are now bearing seed, 
that if the outer shells of the seeds be cracked witha 
small hammer before planting, they will germinate as 
quickly as though the edges of the seed were filed 
in the usual manner, which is rather a tedious process, 
and without some precaution of this kind the 
seeds may lay 12 months or more in the ground 
before germination takes place. Our plants now 
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bear seed in abundance, which can be had on 
application by any person wishing to cultivate the 
plant. A small quantity of rubber was _ extracted, 
and his been forwarded to Kew, but it is after all 
but a sample, and a much larger quantity would be 
required before any reliable report could be obtained 
about it. There is no doubt whatever about the 
suitability of the plant to our soil and climate. 

Morus alba.—We received a small packet of seed of 
this plant, which is said to be the best mulberry for 
silkworms, and afew plants were reared, the whole 
of which were handed over to a _ gentleman living 
near Durban, who is interested in sericuJture. 

Tristania conferta, “Box tree” of Brisbane.—This 
tree appears to thrive well in the Gardens, and is in 
my opinion a very suitable tree for coast planting. 
it is handsomer than a “Gum,” though it does not 
grow so fast as some of the Eucalypts, but it has 
one great advantage—the white ants do not touch it. 
Our trees have already borne some seed, and plants 
have been reared, which will be ready for distribution 
next spring. It is said to be an eligible avenue tree, 
and its timber is good and durable. 

Banana Disease—The disease or fungus alluded 
to in my Annual Report for 1886 has now nearly 
destroyed the patch of bananas in which it appeared. 
I visited the place more than once, but was unable 
to detect any fungus. I therefore had two of the 
young plants brought here and planted in the Gardens, 
so that I might observe them more closely, but so 
far they remain quite healthy, and though they were 
taken from an infected stock, no sign of disease has 
as yet appeared on them. I shall, however, continue 
to watch them with interest. 

Sutherlandia frutescens, ‘‘Cancer plant.”—I fear that 
investigations and experiments made with this plant 
have shown, that beyond having some little tonic 
properties, it is of little if any use as a remedy for 
cancer—a fact much to be regretted. 

Aloesp., ‘“‘Isiputamana.”—When in Zululand in 
the early part of the year, I received from the Rey. 
R. Robertson a plant of aspecies of Aloe, the flower 
spike of which is used by the natives as a vegetable. 
I also collected four plants of the same species, one 
of whcih was in flower. I therefore had the flower 
spike cooked, and I found it delicious. Since then 
I have obtained several other plants, some of which 
are now coming into flower, and I hope to be able 
to obtain seed from them for distribution. Two of 
the lauts were sent to Kew Gardens, and in ac- 
knowledging their receipt, Mr. D. Morris, Assistant 
Director, says :— 

“The species of Aloe, the flowers of which are 
used as a vegetable is certainly a novelty. So few 
Aloes possess. anything but medicinal value than an 
Aloe, which is a pot herb, deserves some notice. The 
two stems reached us in good order, and we hope 
to grow themon and flowerthem at Kew. We could 
then determine whether they are new species or not.” 

Jacaranda mimosa folt4.—This plant has again flowered, 
and been much admired, and I have received, by 
the kindness of Mr. Souatter, of Brisbane, who saw 
my notice of the plant in the Report for 1887,-a 
packet of seed, from which plants have been reared, 
which will shortly be available for distribution. 

Sapota achras (Syn. Achras sapota).—Though this 
plant flowered freely, it did not set a single fruit. 
I regret this the more, as the fruit is said to be 
delicious, and would be a welcome addition to our 
list of fruit trees. Our plant is not ina good con- 
dition; but we have one or two small plants which 
will be planted out next spring, or as soon as we 
have a piece of ground cleared to receive them. It 
is known as the Sapodilla plum. 

Halozylon ammodendrom.—Seeds of this plant were 
received from Kew. It is said to bea ‘‘ small tree 
native of dry and arid regions of Turkestan. Useful 
to grow in sandy and droughty places, where other 
trees and shrubs fail;’ but I regret to have to say 
that, though every care was taken of them, not a 
single seed has germinated up to date. 

fodder Plants.—In my Jast Annual Report allusion 
was made to several fodder plants, seeds of which 


had been distributed from these Gardens, and further 
information about them was promised. Al] the species 
have been grown here, and also by other persous to 
whom seed was distributed, with the following result :— 

Eragrostis abyssinica, * Teff.”—As a cereal in Natal 
this plant will, as I suspected, have no value ; but very 
favourable reports have been received of it as a quick- 
growing fodder grass. I distributed the whole of the 
seed, except the smzll portion which was planted in 
the Gardens, and hope that some of the recipients will 
be able to use it profitably. 

Lespedeza strixta, “‘ Japan cloyer.””—This plant has 
also done fairly well in the Gardens. We had but 
four plants the first season, which died down apparently 
without producing any seed; but in the spring it came 
up thickly, and formed a small but dense mat of 
foliage. [am inclined to believe that it propagates 
itself by small bulblets, which are produced on the 
roots in great abundauce. During the winter mouths, 
therefore, itis not available; but as a change of food 
for sheep in summer I do not doubt it will have some 
value. I believe it has succeeded equally well near 
and beyond Maritzburg. 

Cytisus proluferus, “ Tagasaste.”—These plauts have 
done well in the Gardens, and some have been dis- 
tributed to correspondents; butit is rather early yet 
to give any further report about them. 

On the coast the plant grows splendidly, and I hope 
it may succeed equally well in the upper districts, 
especially as it is available during the winter months. 
A correspondent in Madeira writes:—“I hope your 
Oytisus plants will grow properly; they grow at 3000 
feet in the island of Palma, and afford food when 
everything is dried up.” 

Pithecolobium saman, “ Rain tree.”—As a suggestion 
was made in one of the local newspapers that this 
tree should be introduced into the Colony, it may be 
as well to repeat here that we have the plant in the 
Gardens, butit does not seem to thrive wel). Plants 
have been reared for distrioution, should any one care 
to give them a trial. The pods are said to be an 
excellent food for cattle, and the tree forms a good 
shade, and grass grows treely under it; but its rain- 
producing powers have been greatly cxaggerated, the 
reason being, I believe, that the tree is sometimes 
infested by an insect of the Cicada family, which at 
one period of its existence secretes a fluid, which falls 
to the ground in large drops, thus suggesting the 
idea that the leaves distil water from the atmo-phere, 
hence the popular name “Rain tree.” 

Fibre Plants.—Once more I venture to call attention 
to some of our native plants, which have been proved 
to yield valuable fibre, in the hope that ere long this 
industry may become established in the WOolony. 

Gomphocarpus physocarpus.—The fibre from this 
plant has been frequently sent to me, and many years 
ago I myself prepared specimens for exhibition. In 
the early part of the year I received two samples, 
one from Mr. John Duan of Zululand, and one from 
Mr. Plaxton Harrison of Durban, the last one pre- 
pared by a new process. These samples were for- 
warded to England for report. The brokers to whose 
agent I gave a portion of the first-named sample, 
say :—“ We have pleasure to advise you that there 
would be a ready market for this Hemp if it could 
only be produced in fair to large quantities, and be 
cleaned free from the bark or husk, of which your 
sample contains so much. We find the colour and 
strength both very good, and we could dispose of 
large quantities of this fibre at about equal to £25 
per ton ec. i. f. London, if it could be cleaned as 
stated above. If the hemp could be produced a foot 
longer or so, it would be more valuable. The great 
beauty of this hemp is its exceptional strength, and 
no doubt if it could be produced in large enough 
quantities, and the length increased, ity would sell 
quickly and equally well with Manila Hemp, the 
prese .t price for which is say £33 to £34 per ton.” 
The remainder of Mr. Dunn’s sample, and also that 
from Mc, Harrison, were forwarded to Kew; and Mr. 
D. Morris, the Assistant Director, says Mr Dunn’s 
sample :—* The fibre from Zululand, which we have 
accepted as derived from Gomphocarpus physocarpus, 
is evidently possessed of merit, and we forwarded 
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a sample ofit to Messrs. Ide & Christy for valuation 
and report. Of course you noticed that the speci- 
men was ina very rough state, and very indifferently 
cleaned. Hence the brokers report, which I enclose, 
is not conclusive as to the valu; of the fibre, if care- 
fully and fully eleaned, and presented at its best. In 
this, as in most fibres, the whole thing turns on ques- 
tions of quatity and quantity, aud whether it can be 
placed in the market at sucha price as will compete 
with fibres already well kaown, and with an established 
reputation,” Of Mr. H arrison’s sample he says :—‘ In 
their present condition they are useless for textile or 
ropemaking purposes. The only use to which they 
could be applied in this curled up crushed state is 
for paper-making.” The brokers report on Mr. Dunn’s 
fibre is as follows:—‘‘ This is so imperfectly cleaned 
that the full merits of the fibre are apparently not 
disclosed, aod in its presont condition it would only 
be available for cordage purposes, oras an adulterant 
of, say, Manila or other white hemps of commerce. 
The fibres apart from the adherent tissue, which would 
be removed under better preparation, are of excellent 
colour, but the strenzth is rather disappointing as 
compared with Manila. From the different character 
of fibres obtained, from endogenous and exogenous 
plants respectivelynit is always difficult to estimate 
their relative stregth otherwise 
given weight of each, and placing them on a testing 
machine, that would properly record their breaking 
strain.” 

“We estimate the value of the Gomphocarpus fibre 
in its present condition at £15 per ton, but through 
cleaning would probably enhance its value 75 to 100 
per cent. It is probable too that perfectly prepared 
fibre would find its best market as a material for 
textile purposes, as a supplement to flax, but we should 
like to see a thoroughly well-cleaned specimen before 
giving a definite opinion.” 

With respect to length of the fibre, I may say 
that in my opinion there would be ‘no difficulty in 
increasing it considerably, provided the plant was cultis 
vated, the specimens sent were prepared from wild 
plants, which of course are liable to branch repeatedly, 
and this would not take place if the plants were grown 
thickly together. The matter of more complete clean. 
ing must be left for further experiment. 

Urera tenax. “‘ Umbogozembe.”—This plant has now 
been specifically named, and proves to be a new species, 
but I have not heard that any person isas yet pro- 
pagating it for the purpose of extracting the fibre 
which it contains, though I believe it would under 
favourable circumstances, be a paying industry. It 
is a perennial shrub, and is easily propagated from 
cuttings, which take root easily. Samples of fibre can 
be made by any one, but to obtain a good reliable 
report as to its value, it should be sent home in bulk, 
and not as mere samples. 

Cannabis Sp. “ Native Hemp,” “ Insangu.”—I do not 
hear that anything has been done to produce this 
fibre in fair commercial quantities. Of its value there 
can, I think, be no doubt, and it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to find that its cultivation on a reasonable 
large scale has not yet been attempted. 

We have then three indigenous plants, the fibre of 
each of which has been favourably reported on from 
time to time, and still noone seems willing to lead 
the way in introducing an industry which could hardly 
fail eventually to give fair if not large returns, and 
to considerably swell the list of our exports. 

Fibre Machines—In September last a trial of 
improved machines, intended chiefly for stems of 
“ Ramie,” or “ Ohina grass,” was held in Paris, and 
Mr. D. Morris, of Kew, attended, together with “re 
presentatives from all parts of the world.” Prizes 
had been offered by the French Government, and the 
entries consisted of 19 machines and 10 chemical pro- 
cesses, but on the morning of the trial only four 
machines and one chemical process were submitted to 
the jurors. Mr. Morris’s report was published in the 
Kew Bulletin for November last, and it will not be 
necessary for me to do more than quote the conclud- 
ing paragraph as follows:—‘‘It is quite possible that 

some machine or process will eventually solve the 
problem, but at present the, exploitation of ‘ Ramiel, 
In spite of years of labour, and the expenditure Op 
large sums of money upon it, cannot be said to hay 
yet emerged from the experimental stage,’ 6 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From Lewis 


Aged 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


Yellow 6 
CINGHONA BARK--Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 
Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 

Long Ceylon 
Ists 
ands 
8rds 
4ths 


CINNAMON 


Chips 
COCOA, Ceylon 


-|Fair to fine plant... 
--|Bold to fine bold 


QUALITY. 


Slightly softish to good, 


Clipped, bold, bright, fine 


” ” » ” 


” a” ” ” 
Woody and hard... 


ears 


hard bright ...|£6 a £7 10s 
.|Do. drossy & dark ditto.../903 a 105s 
Renewed ... a ...{ad a 1s 
Medium to fine Quill .../4d a 91 
Spoke shavings ... (2d a 9d 
Branch 5 (ld a 3d 
Renewed ... st .../2d a 1s 
Medium togood Quill ...)4d a 9d 
Spoke shavings ... .. 2d a 6d 
Branch {ld a 3d 
[wig ld a 13d 


ls 9d a 2s 60 


Middling, stalky & lean|ls 2d a 23 
Fair to fine plump clipped|1s 3d a 33 3d 
Good to fine {ls 3d a 23 3d 
Brownish ...{L0da 1s 6d 
Good & fine, washed, bgt.|1s 9d a 33 
Middling to good,,. _...{1s 2d a 23 
Ord. to fine pale quill .../8 da 1s 8d 
7d als 6d 


(7d als 4d 

oD 6d a 9d 

. (ld a 62d 

..| 1003 a 1093 


..|Medium ae .», (89s a 953 
Triage to ordinary ... (99s a 703 
Bold to fine bold colory.,./1033 a 107s 


COFFEE Ceylon Plantation 


Native 
Liberian 
fast Indian 


Native 
COLR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochin 
FIBRE, Brush : 
Stuffing ... 
COIR YARN, Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ... 


«-/Small to bold... 0 
..|Bold to fine bold... ood 
(943 a 98; 6d 
...(903 a 933 6d 
(998 292564 


..|Ordinary to superior 
-.|Ordinary to fine ... 


Middling to fine mid, 
Low mid,and Low grown 
Smalls 500 000 , 
Good ordinary ... 


Medium to fine 
Small 200 
Good to fine ordinary 
Mid.coarse tofine straight 


--|Ord, to fine long straigh 


Coarse to fine... 


Roping fair to good 0 
Middling wormy to fine... 


.. (98s a 102s 


943 a 973 61 
933 a 97s 6d 


.../898 a 928 6d 
(803 a 953 


1003 a 1153 


£14 a £22 
£17 a £32 
£7 a £20103 


"\£14 a £34 
“"1£12 a £40 
,,|£12 a £18 


123 a 328 


CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to fine fresh... _,,,,193 a 205 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... _,|458 a 50s 
” Smalland medium __,,,/248 a 323 
Rough |Fair to fine bold... “"|16s a 23s 
--|Small (L483 6da 17s 


GUM ARABIO, Madras... 
NUX VOMICA 


MYRABOLANES Pale, 
Pickings 


OIL, CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 


--|Good to fine picked 


Dark to fine pale 


..|Fair to fine bold fresh bi 


Small ordinary and fair,,, 


Common to middling 


+ |Bright & good flavour ee 


“"|15s a 62s 


103 a lls 
73 a 93 


“lis 6d a 83 6d 
. (03 a 63 6d 


Fair Coast... es .,, (98 a 6S 6d. 
Burnt and defective  ,,,/48 a 4s 9d 
--|Fair to fine heavy ..|L3 a 23 6d 


gd a 3a 


LEMON GRASS a s ee my | Aliza 
ORCHELLA WEED __ ...|Mid. to fine, not woody,,,|203 a 333 
PEPPER, Malabar, blk.sifted| pair to bold heavy Td a 124 

Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, } a 8 

Tellicherry, White Solve 4 .. [ls a 1s 6d 
PLUMBAGO Lump ..|Fair to fine bright bold,,,/12s a 17s 

; Middling to good small.,,|78 a 12s 6d 
Chips -.|Slight foul to fine bright|/98 a 11s 6d 
dust -.|Ordinary to fine bright .,, |S Gia 9s 


RED WOOD 

SAPAN WOOD 

SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips 

SENNA, Tinnevelly 


Fair and fine bold 


--|Middling coated to good 
-+|Fair to good flavor 
+--|Inferior to fine ... 
-+-|Good to fine bold green,,, 


Fair middling medium... 
Common dark and small 


-\Finger fair to fine bold 


TURMERIC, Madras 
Do. 


Do. 

Cochin or 

WV ANILLOES,Mauritius & 
Bourbon, I1sts 

2nds 


3rds 
4ths 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, 


ALOES, Sozeotrine and 
Hepatic... 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


+/Mixed middling [bright 


Bulbs 500 
|Finger oe 


\Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch 
Foxy & reddish 5a8 ,, 
Lean & dry to middling 
under 6 inches 
Low, foxy, inferior and 


, £4103 a £5 


£5 a £8 
\£30 a £58 
\£7 a £30 

6d a 1s 

‘3d a 6a 
ada 33d 

103 a 11s 

83 6d a 93s Gd 
7s a 93 


[83 6d a 9s 6d 


hos a 253 


14s a 203 


0s a 143 


[pickings|5s a 10s 


| 
‘Good and fine dry 
Common and good 
Fair to fine bright 


./£4 a £7 
. 403 a £5 
++ 803 & 333 


Ordinary and middling,,, 278 a 303 


QUOTATIONS. 


IU BARS, Sun dried, per 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 
CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and Pemba, per lb 
Stems... 
US 


COCULUS INDIC 
GALLS, Bussorah 
& Turkey # ewt. 

r 


scraped.,..| 

APABIC, E.I, & Aden ., 
per cwt. Ghatti 
Amrad chia 


ASSAFCETLDA, per | 
cwt. 
KINO, per cwe. 
MYRBH, picked ,, 
Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 
per cwt. 


siftings ...| 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. Ball & Saus 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CASTOR OIL, Ists per oz. 


2nds ,, 


Biel Sy 
INDIARUBBER Assam, per 
lb. 


Rangoon ... 
Madagascar 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


ALOES, Cape, per cwt- 
Natal 


ARROWROOT Natal per Ib. 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 


THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, ? cwt. 
Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 


Block [per lb. 

GUITA PERCHA, genuine 
Sumatra... 

Reboiled.., 

White Borneo 


NUTMEGS, large, per Ib... 


edium ...(83' a 95's +23 6d a 2s 7d 
Small ..|L00’s a 160’s (23 a 2s ba 
MACE, per lb. ,./Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 10d a 38 4 


..| Fair 


fewt,|Good white and green... 
GUM AMMONIACUM per) 
ANIMI, washed, ®ewt.| 


gs...|Middling togood pale .., 


' Stony and inferior 


..|Fair dry to fine bright ... 
:,.|Fair to fine 


40 33. a” 
...|Ordinary to fine free 


Lonton Price Current, Ist August 1889.) 


[Ocrozer 1, 188 


QUALITY. 
| | 


|Common dull to fair 
Common to good 


Blocky to fine clean 


Bean & Pea size ditto 


amber and red bold ..A£1l a £13 

Medium & bold sorts .,,, £5 a £7 

Sorts er, EF .../458 a 853 
..|Sorts to fine pale (248 a 758 


Good and fine pale 


Clean fair to fine 


Fair to fine white 
Reddish to middling 


Slightly foul to fine 
que, } red hard 

age J white softish 
unripe root 

liver 


Nearly water white 


+|32 
.|Fair and good pale ; | 
..|Brown and brownish Qe 


Good to fine ie 
Common foul and mixed 
Fair to good clean 
Good to fine pinky & white 
Fair to good black 5 


Middling to fair 
Inferior and pickings . 
|Mid.to fineblacknot stony) 


Common & middling soft 


Middling to fine 


Good, pure, & dry white 
pink 
Pressed 


Good 25 
Fine clean Banj & Maca- 


Barky to fair [sar|3s a 4s 
Common to fine clean .../25 4 25 61 
{Good to fine clean |2s 3d a 33 
Inferior and barky +/1ls 4d a 2s 3d 
57’s a 80's, garbled 2s 8d a 4s 


Ordinary to fair 
Chips and dark 
Good to fine sound 


QUOTATIONS 


|Gooland fine bight ...6da 61d 
z da a 63d 
w. 15d a 2d 
.. 93 a 105 
|Fair to fine dark blue 1/528 6d a 578 6 


'403 a 503 

... LoS a 418 
Picked fine pale in sorts, £16 a £18 
part yellow and mixed/£12 a £15 
... £7 10sa £10 


...(008 a 903 
Reddish to pale brown .., 258 a 52s 6d 
... 283 a 363 


Slightly stony and foul ...;223 a 27s 
Fair to ine bright ..|293 a 308 
Fair to fine pale ».|£5 a £8 
Middling to good ..|723 6d a 90s 


(37860 a 663 
..|278 6d a 358 
1283 a 20s 
10sa 15s 
_..{Is 6d a1s 92d 
jis 2d a1s 6d 
5d als 2d 
11d a 1s 5d 


-+l13 6d a 1s 10d 


Good to fine pinky a Stee oe 
+|453 a 698 
+*/15s a 253 

7s 6d a 103 
+43 a 63 


223 a 25s 
103 a 20s 
+ none here 
-/l3da 3d 


}-1003 a 1058 


+|423 a 443 
30s a 35s non 
31s 

436d a 5s 


t +-/Is 4d a 4s 
Darkordinary & middling|sd a 1s 3d 


ae 


High dried ,,,|00d to fine ...9d a 181d 
Dark, rough & middling |3d a 7a 
SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.|£ir to fine «(183 a163 6d 
medium .,,} »» » 4 «(13g a lds 
small no 99 9999 (12s 6d a 149 
Flour [per lb, Good Pinky to white .../8s a 12s 
TAPIOGA, Penang Flake | Fair to fine ~|lZda 22d 
Singapore ..,| » ” ne Le cake) 
Flour eos = D5 * [1 43a 178 6 
Pearl ..,| Bullet, per ewt. (18s a 198 
Medium =, (158s 6da 18 
Seed of (178 a 18s 61 
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HOW DOES SCIENCE HELP AGRICULTURE? 


IV. 


By C. Drrepere, B.A., F.HAS. 
Geology as an aid to agriculture treats of rock 
formation and the history of soils. All soils have been 
formed out of rock, by the process of weathering, 
which may be described as the work of the ageuts 
which assist in breaking up rocks and making them 
suitable for plant food and for fixing the plant, The 


weathering agents may be classified as follows :— 


I. Mechanical agents such as (1) glaciers, (2) stones 
and sand rolling down river beds and helping the 
water to produce greater erosion, (3) waves and tides, 
(4) sand blowing against the face of a rock, (5) wind, 
(8) rain drops, 


Ii. Chemical agents as (1) oxygen, (2) water as a 
solvent, (3) carbonic acid in water, (4) the juices of 
plant roots. i 


II. Thermometric agents as (1) 


powerful disintegrating agent, (2) heat. 


frost, a most 


TY. Animal agents as earthworms, &c. 


The interesting manner in which each of these 
agents works—some, such as, earthworms doing an 
amount of work, which few credit them with—cannot 
be gone fully into in this series of articles, for it is 
not intended at present to bring together all the 
interesting facts which the sciences contribute to agri- 
culture, but merely to indicate how they do help, and 
in what branches of agriculture they 
auxiliaries, 


step in as 

When it is said that soils are derived from rock? 
if isnot to be supposed that where a certain rock 
formation prevails, there a particular soil must charac- 
terize the locality, though this is exceptionally the 
case, In the latter instance, when the soil or weathered 


rock is found to overlie the living rock from which it 
was derived, we have sedentary soils; while in the 
former, that is where the soil has no great resemblance 
to the underlying rock, and does not suggest that it was 
derived from it, we have transported soils. ‘Transported 
soils are such as have been brought from a distance 
by various agencies, such as:—(1) glaciers, (2) the 
sea, (3) rivers, (4) wind, (5) volcanoes. 

The organic portion of rock in soil may have been 
derived in many ways. In the organically formed 
rocks—limeston for instance—we can understand how 
the remains of the organisms which help to, build up 
the formation contributed a supply of organic matter. 
In a similar manner the remains of fossilized plants 
and animals add organic matter to rocks to some 
extent. In soils the growth and decay of generations 
of lower vegetable organisms have furnished the 
necessary supply for plants of a larger growth. Be- 
ginning with the lowest forms of vegetable life these 
accumulations have gone on till natural forests have 
been enabled to thrive luxuriantly. 


Knowing therefore the composition of rocks, or 
rather the composition of minerals forming the rock, 
we get a fair idea of the composition of soils. 
Knowing also the history of a soil (as we should from 
a knowledge of geology), that is the manner in which 
it was formed and left where we find it, we get a 
still better idea of And 
thus we get information of economic value, for we 
will: thus be able to decide what crops should be 
cultivated on certain soils, knowing what conditions 
both as regards 


its nature and character. 


and chemical 
families 


texture 
favour particular 


mechanical 


composition of plants. 


Again we would have a general idea as to what 
manures, if any, we should add. 


we 


Where, moreover, 
have facilities for studying the stratification of 
a country by means of the informatfon supplied by 
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a geological survey, there will accrue a vast amount 
of invaluable knowledge to agriculture as well as 
to many other industries. To the agriculturist a 
knowledge of the sub-strata of his land will be of 
Breat value; helping him to find out the nature of 
the formations beneath, and whether any are absent; 
the dip of the beds and their thickness, as well as the 
arrangement of the permeable and impermeable strata. 

Information of this nature will help him in such 
operations as drainage, irrigatiou, and water supply. 


——_——_—_—__— 


LIFE-HISTORIES OF INSECTS 
TO VEGETATION 
By 


Having explained the general principles of Ento- 
mological science in the previous articles, I will now 
proceed to discuss the classification of Insects. 


INJURIOUS 
IN CHYLON. III. 


ABA. 


Linné 
in his Systema Mature divides all insects into seven 
great orders, viz: Coleoptera, Hemiptera, Lepidoptera, 
Peuroptera, Hymenoptera, Diptera and Aptera. Several 
modifications were proposed by Leach and other 
authors, but the classification, adopted by Prof. West- 
“Tntroduction to Entomology,” which 
divides all insects into thirteen orders is accepted on 
all sides as the most simple and comprehensive systein. 
In the words of Miss Ormerod the thirteen orders are 
“arranged according to general similarity in the 
early stages, and also in the general appearance of 


wood in his 


the perfect insects composing each order; also accord- 
ing to the number or nature of their wings, or the 
method in which they are folded beneath the wing- 
cases.” 

These thirteen orders of Westwood are divided into 
two great tribes named Mandibulata and Haustellata, 
To the firstnamed tribe belong the insects which feed 
by means of jaws (Mandibles) such as the Beetles, &c. 
To the second belong the moths, butterflies, aphides, &c. 
insects which feed by means of a kind of sucker 
(haustellum). 


With regard to the nomenclature of the orders it 
will be noticed that the last part of the name of each 
order is tera, which comes from the Greek word 
Ptevon,a wing, while the first part describes the nature 
of the wing, for example, Coleo—(sheath) ptera (wing) 
the order of beetles. 


The following list of the orders of insects is taken 
from the “Manual of Injurious Insects” by Miss 
Ormerod :— 

Mandibulata. 


Coleoptera.—Sheath-winged. Beetles. 
Euplexoptera.—Lightly-folded wingled. Harwigs. 
Orthoptera.—Straight-winged. Oockroaches, crickets, 
grass-hoppers, &c. 
Thysanoptera.—Fringe-wined. Thrips. 
Neuroptera.—Nerve-winged. White ants, May-flies, 
Dragon flies, &c. 
Trichoptera,—Hairy-winged. Cadice-flies. 


Hymenoptera.—Membrane-winged. Saw-fiies, Gall- 
flies, ants, wasps, bees, &c. 
Strepsiptera.—Twisted-winged. Bee 
Hanste!lata. 
Lepidoptera.—Scale-winged. Butterflies, Moths. 
Homoptera.—Similar-winged. Aphides, Scale-insects, 
&e. 
Heteroptera.—Dissimilar-winged. 


parasites. 


Plant-bugs, &c. 
Fleas. 


Gad-flies, Bot-flies, 


Aphaniptera.—Imperceptible-winged. 
Diptera.—Two-winged. Gnats, 
Flesh-flies, &c. 


(Lo be continued.) 
a es 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
FORMATIONS IN CHYLON. 


By C. DrieperG, B.A., F.H.A.S, 


Clay, a common formation in Ceylon, is a product 
from the decomposition of highly felspatic rock such 
as granite. It consists mainly of silica and hydrated 
silicate of alumina with also variable proportions of 
other ingredients. Taking granite as a source of clay 
we observe that it is formed mainly of three minerals: 
Quartz is nearly pure silica ; 
felspar is essentially composed of silica, alumina and 


quartz, felspar and mica. 


potash; while mica may be generally described as 
aluminous silicate containing potash. Now, in all 
these minerals thereis a large proportion of either 
silica or alumina or both. In the process of decom- 
silica and alumina unite 
to form silicate of alumina and become further 
hydrated by the addition of water. The two latter being 
the least soluble, are left as the ultimate products of 
decomposition, while the other ingredients of quartz, 
felspar and mica are carried away in solution. Clay 
then consists as before stated of the hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina with such other ingredients of the 
original minerals as have not been carried away in 
Where the result of decomposition is almost 


position of the granite the 


solution. 


altogether silica and hydrated silicate of alumina, we 


get kaolin or China clay and pipe clay, Potters 
clay contains more impurities than these, while brick 
clay again consists of a mixture of finely-divided 
clay and sand together with iron. Fire clay contains 
little or no lime and other alkaline eaaths, or 
which under the influence of heat act as fluxes, and 
would thus unfit the clay for the purpose it is in- 
tended to fulfil. Iron ore abounds in certain clay 
deposits as clay iron stone, and also appears often 
as nodules in combination with earthy matter. 
Mr, A. O. Dixon observes that in decomposing, they 
produce a rock identical with laterite or cabook. These 
nodules I observed present to a large extent in the red 
clay soils near Matale, some of them evidently contain- 
ing very large proportions of iron, judging by their 
great weight. Clay slate is a clay deposit which has 
undergone great pressure, and splits readily into thin 
plates or slabs; it is found of a variety of colours 
The clay state group is included in the metamorphic 
system together with gneiss and mica-schist. 


After the disintegration of the original felspatic 


iron, 
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rock by the atmosphere and water, we must assume 
that the undissolved materials were carried by water 
acting as a transporting agent, and then allowed to 
settle down in some quiet sea: that the sediment in 
time became consolidated into clay rock, and finally 
that heat, pressure, chemical force and such meta- 
morphic agents produced the crystalline structure and 
induced the property known as cleavage in slate. In 
fact, it has been found by experiment that cleavage 
may be induced hy pressure alone. As would be ex- 
pected from its association with gneiss and mica-schist, 
the clay state group has been much contorted and 
upheaved. 
roofing material, writing slate, 
ornamental and architectural purposes, 


The economic uses of clay slate are as 
slate-pencils and for 
The group is 
Olays them- 
selves assume a variety of hues—the yellow and red 
colours are due to the presence of iron. The dark 
clays of our agricultural soils, generally contain various 
other ingredients, besides silica and silicate of aluminia, 
and notably potash, which is contained both in felspar 


often traversed by metalliferous drains. 


and mica; and it is the presence of this important 
element of plant-food which makes clay soils so valuable. 
Moreover, their peculiar mechanical consistency makes 
them absorbents of the valuable gasesin the atmosphere, 
But on this subject of soils and their properties, I hope 
to touch on another occasion. 


Clay used for biick-making and for pottery were near 
Jaffna, Matale, in Alutkuru Korale, near Cotta, 
Moratuwa, Panadura and in the Rayigam and Pasdun 
Korales, and very generally in the Galle district; also 
at Kottiyaram is a specially good pottery clay deposit ; 
other places are Porativue and Panduruppu near Batti- 
coloa, Navagamua near Colombo and Tulpawela near 
Matara. Kaolin is obtained at Gangodawila and Nuga- 
goda near Ootta, Ambagamuwa and Maturata among 
other places. 


oe 


PADDY CULTIVATION AND TRANS- 
PLANTING. III. 


By W. A. Dr 


_(Continued.) 

Planting Out.—Meanwhile, the field should be well 
prepared to receive the plants from the nursery. The 
practice common amongst the cultivators of paddy 
in Ceylon is to plough and puddle to bring the land 
into a muddy condition with an even surface. They 
have not got a system of thorough tillage and exposure 
of the soil; the only end the cultivators look to is the 
effectual putting down of the wecds aud bringing the 
land into as fine a state as possible. In most places 
these last two operations are done very effectually, 
ad fields prepared for sowing are the result of much 
care aud industry, aud show what the goyias could do 
in their own way. 


Sinva. 


The Jevelling and draining are done 
with quite an engineering skill. But these operations 
are done, as it were, in ove groove and uever show 
improvement or extension. This must evidently have 
been due to a want of encouragements to improve. 
It isseen from the arts of husbandry amongst the 


goyias that they kept pace and even outstripped the 
rest of the world inimprovements ata certain period, 
which is evidenced from the ancient Irrigation works, 
&e., and after reaching a certain point in their im- 
provements, they stopped short, and of course where 
there is no improvement a gradual degeneration is 
the consequence. The reasons for the non-furtherance 
of improvements may be traced to the want of atten- 
tion paid to their concerns from higher sources. The 
internal troubles in the Island at certain periods 
were the cause of diverting the attention of the rulers 
from the concerns of the peasantry. During these 
troubles the Kings and Ministers had more to think of 
their immediate security of person and authority 
than of the poor peasantry. This brought on the 
stagnation of their prosperity and nay degeneration 
itself. Where are the vast expanses of cultivated 
areas spoken in history? The people who once lived 
in plenty had to experience a gradual decreasing 
until their fields began to produce hardly sufficient 
Since the eettlement of the 
political affairs after the British occupation, the goyias 
are having attention paid to their concerns. Though 
their prosperity declined rapidly, it would take years 
and years to bring them at least tc their ola con- 
dition. The descent. is rapid, bnt the ascent is diffi- 
cult. So with the attention paid to the native agri- 
culturist at the present day in our Island, we have 
oue comfort that they will slowly but steadily improve; 
that their granaries will once more be full, and thear 
fields will smile with plenty. 


for their maintenance. 


The two operations mentioned by me, namely, the 
destruction of weeds and the bringing of the land to 
a fine condition, have always been done by the goyia-, 
and at present are the two essential operations in the 
cultivaton, the neglect of one of which might tell 
severely on a crop, But two more operations are 
generally neglected by them to a more or less extent; 
they arethorough tillage and exposure. These two 
are essential for the improvement of acrop and are 
more advanced operations. The goyias do not under- 
stand the nature of the results which these operations 
will lead to in improving the land: neither the action 
of the air, nor that of sunlight are understood by them. 
I shall pass over these two operations, and deal with 
them under the subject of tillage, and will at present 
treat of the subject of transplanting. 


In the field well prepared by thorough tillage, 
destruction of weeds and the levelling of the 
surface, the young plants should be planted out. 
The plants should be taken when they are from 3 to 


4 weeks old, and those which have not grown well 


should be cautiously avoided. It is better not to plant 
at all than plant weak plautlets, which cannot hold 
themselves up. They not only die off after unsuccessful 


attempts to grow, but injure their neighbours, in 
giving facilities for the spreading of weeds. I will 
here say a word about the limitation of the age of 
plants. Too young plants when planted out are not 


hardy enough to hold themselves up, and hence the 
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weeds work horm by checking the growth and reducing 
the crop. Again, plants when ton old, have hardly 
time to grow in the field; they waste their time and 
energy in a packed-up nursery, and have hardly time to 
establish themselves well and give out shoots. 
care should be exercised in choosing out good plants 
of proper age. 


So, great 


After the plants are pulled from the nursery, their 
tops as well as the roots should be cropped—this not 
only makes them handy for the transplanting oper- 
ation, but prevents their falling down, and their 
remaining leaves withering—; growth begins at once, 
without waiting for the drying and decaying of the 
leaves if any were left. 

The proper distance for planting out is from 4 to 6 
inches apart. One should be guided in fixing the 
distance by the variety of paddy used and the richness 
of the soil. When the variety takes a longer time 
to produce and the soil is rich, the plants sbould 
be thinly put in, but when the plants take less time 
to produce and the soil is not very rich, they should 
be put in closer. Those varieties which take a longer 
time to yield will have time to grow and give out 
shoots, and this is facilitated in a rich soil; but 
where the reverse is the case, the plants should 
be put closer so as to avoid unoccupied spaces 
which encourage the growth of weeds. 

It is stated that the paddy cultivators of Guiana 
put down two plants together and place each couple 
nine inches apart, but the varieties they use are early 
ones, or those taking a less time to produce. The 
same system may be adopted here with early varieties, 
but it necessitates two weedings instead of one, because, 
much vacant space is left at first, the weeds start 
growing early. (The costand additional labour entailed 
in transplanting and its practicability will be discussed 
at length further on.) 

(To be continued.) 


eee 
COTTON. ITI. 


By Apa. 

Whatever may be the merits of our climate with 
regard to its favorableness for the growth of cotton, 
it has been the opinion of many that Oeylon does not 
possess suitable lands for the cultivation of the plant. 
The late Dr. Kelaart writing in the year 1854 says 
that the peculiar soil of the Madras Presidency called 
“regur”? commonly known as the “black cotton soil ” 
which overlies a limestone gravel called “ Kunkur ” 
is not found in the Island. The learned Doctor bas 
made a mistake however, for I came across a black 
soil similar to that of Madras, and accompanied by beds 
of limestone in the North-Central Province during a 
recent vacition tour. 

Besides the black or so-called cotton soil two other 
kinds of soils are recognised in India as suited to the 
growth of cotton, viz., the red and the alluvial soils, 
uod it has been found by experience that the red 
soils are more suited to the growth of the better 
varieties of cotton than the black soils, At Matale and 


'Maradankadawala I saw cotton growing remarkably 
‘well on red soil. 


With regard to climate it may be laid down that 
extreme wet and extreme dry are both unfavorable to 
the growth of cotton. The cotton plant is a dry 
weather crop, aud the Jargest returns are obtained in 
dry years. Heavy rain such as fell during the month 
is very destructive, There should be just enough rain 
to soften the land for ploughing. Then a shower or 
two to help theseed to sprout and make it grow, after- 
wards occasional rain until the plants have grown 
sufficiently to shade the ground, 


(To be continued.) 
——— —»>_—————_ 


CATTLE-DISEASE IN CEYLON. 


By C. DrrmepBexe, B.A., F.H.A.S. 
Medallist, New Veterinary College, Edin. 


The report of the acting Sanitary Officer, and the 
remarks of the Editor of the Ceylon Independent, on 
certain diseases in cattle prevalent in the Island, 
raise the question: Why is not there a competent 
person to enquire into the subject of cattle-diseases 
in Ceylon? The observations and experiments of 
eminent Veterinarians and Medical men in Europe 
have established the fact, that there are certain dis- 
eases in cattle that are transmitted to men, such for 
example as tuberculosis. Apart from this important 
consideration, there are diseases which carry off 
numbers of cattle in the Island, of the nature and 
treatment of which nothing is definitely known. Is 
it not an anomaly, then, that in a country where 
cattle are so largely used for draught purposes, and 
for milk and meat production, there should be no 
single qualified person in authority to advise and 
direct the Government in the matter of cattle disease ? 
During the past month a large number of cattle have 
been destroyed by an epizootic attack, the precise 
nature and predisposing cause of which cattle owners 
seem to have no definite idea of. It has been described 
as “ murrain ”—a vague term which seems to be indiscri- 
minately applied to most epizootic diseases in the Island. 
The term “murrain” has been confined in its applica- 
tion, in western countries to the attack known as 
“foot-and-mouth disease,” but if any distinction is 


-madein Ceylon, this latter seems to be the only affec- 


tion that is not included in the wide-reaching term 
“murrain,” which seems to indicate all forms of 
epizootic disease that cause sudden destruction among 
cattle, without any apparent cause. This, however, is a 
most unsatisfactory state of affairs, where there is no 
definite idea of the conditions and symptoms which 
attend the disease, and no precise knowledge of the 
postmortem evidences, simply because no attempt has 
been, or is being, made in the direction of gaining 
such information. Is it the want of a qualified person 
that causes this anomaly ? That is not so, siace there 
has been such in the Island, and no advantage was taken 
of the opportunity, till his services were secured else- 
where. It is rather that the need of such a person will 
not be recognised. Now, is there sufficient reason for 
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cures 


omitting to appoint a qualified person whose duty 
it would be to examine the meat and milkof cattle 
that are supplied for human consumption, and look 
for, and try to mitigate, the causes that tend to the 
production of unsound food which is the fruitful 
source of disease among the human inhabitants in the 
Island? None. For when the most eminent authorities 
have laid down that certain diseases are transmissible 
from animals to man, and since medical men recog- 
nige the existence of such diseases in Oeylon, there 
ig no excuse for failing to provide supervision—the 
strictest and most searching—over cattle-buyers and 
slaughter-houses. ‘Time and study are necessary 
for the practical experience on which such supervision 
must be based, and it is needless to lean on the 
excuse that the scraps of attention of medical men, 
and police and sanitary officers supply the necessary 
supervision. The matter to be dealt with cannot be so 
easily or carelessly disposed of. It is a subject which 
requires close and undivided attention, and a deal of 
study, existing as it does in a country where circum- 
stances and surroundings in relation to Veterinary 
Science have hitherto never been disinterestedly or 
conscientiously considered. 


The Congress for the study of human and animal 
tuberculosis, which met at Paris in July last year, 
read and discussed a large number of papers submit- 
ted by experts from many part of the world, collated 
and examined the investigations of many observers, 
visited hospitals, veterinary schools, and museums of 
hygeine, examined sick animals, performed numerous 
postmortems, and studied many disinfecting hygienic 
Testimony was abundant of the efficacy 
preventing further 


appliances. 
of antiseptics in checking, or 
development of,the disease. Several instances were 
recorded of the milk of one infected cow, although 
mixed with that of healthy cows, having communi- 
cated tuberculosis. It was unanimously adopted at 
the meeting that it was necessary to submit dairies 
to a special surveillance, so that it may be ascertained 
that the cows are not affected with contagious 
diseases capable of communication to man. 


Dr. Latham in the Harveian oration stated last 
year that one human being out of every seven dies 
from pulmonary tuberculosis; and Principal Walley, 
in his address as President of the Scottish Metropoli- 
tan Veterinary Medical Society, stated that tubercu- 
losis was on the increase, and that the possible 
danger, especially to young children, from drinking 
the milk of tuberculous cows marked it asa disease 
with which the Government should at once cope. 
The danger, says the Lancet, would appear to apply 
much more to the milk, and we must largely trust to 
the inspection of cow-houses and dairies, which it is 
to be hoped will before long eliminate from amongst 
those cows which supply milk for human consump- 
tion any that are obviously suffering from tuberculosis. 


Prof ssor Williams of the New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, speaking at Newcastle last summer, said 
that many sorious diseages in animals, by proper 
sanitary arrangements, had been almost entirely got 


rid of. Others which still inflicted heavy losses, 
with proper preventative means, might be extermin- 


ated, while intelligent management was destined to 


abate the severity of others. More knowledge and 
care onthe part of stock-owners, prevention of the 
use of milk of such animals as were affected, and 
the condemning of tuberculous carcases should, in 
the opinion of the Professor, diminish the occurrence 
of tuberculosis alike in man and animals. 


Last year an eminent veterinarian and an equally 
well-known sanitarian in the persons of Professor 
McCall and Dr. Russel were appointed to report on 
tuberculosis. The following are some of the sug- 


gestions contained in their report :— 


“Sanitary inspectors act under the guidance of 
the Medical Officer and Chief Sanitary Inspector. 
Meat inspectors should in like manner act on the lines 
laid down by veterinary and medical authorities. 
Following their general instructions they would acquire 
practical knowledge sufficient for their guidance. 
The function of the meat inspector ought to be solely 
that of detaining diseased or suspicious carcases until 
such time as they are inspected by the chief inspector. 
This chief inspector ought to be either a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon or a medical man. Itseemsright,consider- 
ing the important interests at stake, both public and 
private, that the confiscation should not be left to the 
judgment of a constable. We propose therefore that for 
this reason as well as to secure uniformity and efficiency 
in all slaughter-houses, a chief inspector should be 
appointed, who, if a medical man, should be attached 
to the Sanitary Department, and if a veterinary 
surgeon to the chief inspector under the Contagious 
It would be 
competent inspectors, and to prescribe 
frequent inspection for the detection of infected 
animals. We are strongly of opinion that by some 
means specific power should be obtained to inspect dairy 
cattle for detection of tuberculosis, and prevent the 
use of the milk of affected animals for human food. 
As regards tuberculosis especially the securing of 
healthy conditions for cows as regards ventilation 
and cleanliness is essential to the stamping-out of the 


Diseases Act. necessary to appoint 


rules for 


disease.” 


With the foregoing evidence and recommendations 
before us, there can be but one opionion on this 
matter: that there is much danger to human beings 
through crttle-disease, and that this danger can be 
averted, or at any rate greatly mitigated by supervision 
by proper inspectors over cattle-sheds and slaughter- 
houses. Most of the suggestions contained in the 
report from which I have quoted apply with a few 
modifications as well to Ceylon as to the city of Glas- 
gow. We should at least have the chief inspector 
with the necessary qualifications for the desired 
supervision and study of cattle-desease asit exists with 
us; and his work will no doubt be the means of 
raising up slaughter-house keepers of a better class, 
as well as of instilling a practical knowledge of cattle 
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pathology and the sanitation necessary in cattle-pens. 
The present state of cattte sheds and the treatment 
of cattle kept for milking purposes exhibit an amount 
of ignorance and carlessness which are dangerous and 
call for immediate action. The suggestion has been 
thrown out that a medical student should make a 
study of the subject of cattle-disease, and fulfil the 
duties of a veterinary inspector, or chief inspector, or 
superintendent of cattle. If necessary he might take 
a course of instruction in one of the Veterinary 
Colleges in England or Scotland for special qualification. 
The chief point, however, is that there should be a 
man appointed, unhampered by other duties, to devote 
allhis time to the study of comparative Pathology, and 
thus qualify himself for the important task of detecting 
those sources of contagion which give ingress to so 
much misery in the world. And are all theseissues to 
depend merely ona point o false economy? When it 
is thought necessary that every country district in 
most western lands should have this supervision, it is 
time that a not-insignificant Crown Colony should look 
to supplying the want ! 


ee 
INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS: 


CULTIVATED AND WILD. 


By W. Arruur DE Siva. 
(Natural Order Wympheacce.) 


1. Welumbium Speciosum, Willd ; 
This plant commonly known as the lotus is found 
throughout the Island. It is an aquatic herb having 
leaves and flowers growing from a rhizome below water. 
The petals and stamens are indefinite in number. 
The seeds are placed in a fleshy receptacle, and they 
attain the size of about 4 of an inch in length and 
the same circumference when mature. The outer 
covering of the seed blackens when ripe. The seeds 
are used as food in most parts of the Island, and they 
contain starch. The rhizome also contains a little 
starch, but is not known to be eaten though occassion- 
ally chewed by people for the starch it contains. It 
ig used in native medicines, and is reputed to be 
efficacious in dysentry and intermittent fever. The 
seed is generally used asa food after being boiled 
and seasoned with salt. There is no peculiarity of taste 
or flavour about it, and tastes like any other boiled 
starchy seed. It is also eaten along with coconut 
when the flavour is very agreeable. 


Sing. Nelun.— 


The stamens of the flower of this plant are said 
to possess cooling and astringent properties, and are 
used in bleeding piles by native Medical Practitioners. 

2. Nymphea Lotus, L., Sing. Olu. 


This too like the Nelumbium is an aquatic 
plant, but met with more commonly. Its stem 
(rhizome) grows under water, and the leaves spring 
as high ag the ordinary level of the water ia which 
it grows. The flowers are borne upon a stalk which 
is longer than the stalks of the leaves. They have a calyx 


ee 


of four separate parts and an indefinite number of petals 
and stamens placed upon and around the carpels, 
There are many carpels and the seeds are numerous: 
The flowers keep without fading for a number of 
days; they open in the morning bnt close in the noon, 
and do not open again till sunrise the next day. 
The seeds are very small in size resembling mustard 
grains both in colour and form, and they contain a 
large guantity of starch. The seed is generally used 
as food. When eaten raw it has a good flayour, but 
it is used thus in very small quantities only. When 
the plants are abundant, and the seeds largely col'ected, 
they are dried and pounded, anda flour is prepared 
which is used in making conjee and cakes. The dried 
seed is commonly known as olu sal meaning lotus 
rice, and is boiled and eaten in some parts of the Island, 
as they use ordivacy rice. It is said that village 
Veddas use this as a food to some extent and a poem* 
current amongst them, describes the process of 
obtaining the seed. 


The rhizomes are starchy avd are eaten af er re- 
moving the outer part which does not contain any such 
matter. They are generally eaten raw, but are said 
to be used boiled also in some places. The unboiled 
rhizomes have a milky taste. 


The porous and long stalks of the leaves and flowers 
are used in curries. They are chopped into pieces of 
about half an inch in length and boiled in water, 
after which the water is strained off to remove the 
peculiar leafy taste, which would otherwise spoil the 
flavour of the curry. After this process, onions, chillies, 
pepper, salt, &c., are added as in an ordinary hot curry, 
and prepared in the same manner when it becomes 
a relishable dish, and also possesses a healthy action 
on the system. 


The rhizomes are used amongst the Sinhalese in 
medicine for blood-shot eyes and also to reduce thirst 
in cases of intermittent fever. An excellent poultice 
is prepared by boiling olu rhizome, rice, and milk 
which is used in cases of ulcers and sores of a serious 
nature with good results. 


<-> 
FENCES. 


By T. W. GoonEWARDENE. 


Fences are in most situations indispensable in the 
profitable management of lant. They primarily pro- 
tect crops from animals, but are uscful in other ways. 
Often they are the means of preventing the soil from 
being washed away. They act also as boundaries to 
separate one piece of land from another. In England 
where cattle aud sheep farming is systematically 


* The meaning of the verse which is said to be used 
amongst Veddas is as follows:—‘‘There are good olw 
and nelun in Soraborawewa, and the women go and 
pluck them, They are cleaned and boiled, but no 
curry is used with them,” 
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carried on, the need of proper fencing is very great for 
separating the animals into small herds as necessity 
demauds for grazing and other purposes. 

The kind and disposition of fer.ccs wil. deperd on the 
natural surface, sitwatio.s of roads, watercou--es, 
climate, the inequalities of suriave, tac uaturs of the 
soil, the supply of water, and the course of husbandry to 
be followed. 

Among the various means of fencing in land in 


Oeylon are the hedge, ditch, wall, and paling. 


The ditch is the best on low flats, wet land requiring 
much drainage. The hedge might be combined with 
this: for after making a ditch round the land, sticks of 
(Hibiscus Tiliaceus),  Pattangi 
(Caesalpina Sappan) Godapara (Dillinia 
Andara (Dicrostachys Omerea), Weraniya (Hedyotis 
fructicosa), Eritbryna Indica and Murunga (dJoringa 


Erandu, Belipatta 
Retusa), 


pterygosperma), may be used. 

Tho planting of the hedge should be done in Apri 
aud May. The live-sticks should not be kept too 
longafter being cut from the parent tree as they might 
thus lose their growing power. 


Live-fences.—The sticks should be planted from 8 to 15 
inches apart, and poles or long sticks of any kind should 
be tied cross-wise to the planted sticks. This is to prevent 
the sticks growing in any but the perpendicular 
direetion, for once they get rooted at an inclination it 
would be difficult to get them straight again. The 
side branches should be lopped, while those nearest the 
root should be left to grow. This pruning of the side 
branches will cause them to send out new shoots from 
their extremities, and this repeated trimming will 
make the hedge so thick as to fill up every interstice 
from top to bottom. The main stem should be left 
untouched till it reaches the required height, after 
which it should be kept at the necessary elevation by 
occasional pruning. In this way may be got the per- 
fect hedge which it is said should be able to “turn a 
fly anda cow.” The leaves of these hedges may often 
with advantage be used for manuring the land. 

Dead-fences—In this country dead-fences are more 
abundant than live-fences. In some villages while a 
part of a field is being cultivated for the Maha harvest 
the rest lies fallow, to be cultivated for the Yala har- 
vest, and the two are separated by the former being 
fenced in. As soou as the crop is secured the sticks 
are pulled up and storedin the shade or under water 
till they are required again. By following this method 
the stick can be utilized for 3 or 4 years. 


Palings.—Vhis is another means of protecting the 
land and is generally adopted by estate owners, aud 
especially on sugar-cane plantations. It is a mistake 
to tale any and every sort of wood for this purpose, as 
durability should be a special quality in the sticks 
used. Good kinds of timber such as Milla, Weli-penna, 


Bokerrva, or Wil-aratu. 


If the above kinds are not easily procurable, less 
durable varieties will have to be used, but after point. 
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ing the ends of the stakes the precaution should be 
taken of charring the end asa preventative against 
decay. The stakes should be driven about 1 foot 
deep, by a mallet, intoa hole made by the foot-pick, at a 
distance from one another not exceeding 5to6 feet. 
When planted 15 inches below ground they will make 
the fencestand 3 feet 3inches high. Rails for fixing on 
to the stakes may be made from the hardest part of the 
kitul tree (Caryota urens),a tree split into eight parts 
would serve the purpose. To give additional strength 
to thefence, the rails should be placed on the face of 
the stake, next the field, and the ends of the rails 
should not all meet and be nailed to one stake ; for 
instance, if two ends of the top rails meet at one stake, 
two ends of the middle rails should meet at a 
second stake, and the two end of the lowest rails 
should meet at a third stake. Nor should the stout 
ends of the rails be nailed together even after being 
thinned flatwise. The upper edge of the lowest rail 
should be 9 inches from the ground, of the middle 22 


inches from the ground, while the highest rail should 
rest on the top of the stakes. The nails for nailing on 
are called “stout paling nail, having a length of from 


3 to 34 inches.” 


ei een 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE ONION. 


The onion 1s a member of the genus allivm of the 
great lily family (Lidiacee) which yields such a great 
variety of fragrant flowers. Ihe common onion, of 
whicn there are a great many varieties produced by 
cultivation and crossing, is known to Botanists as the 
allium cepa. The native country of the onion has not 
been exactly determined, some supposing it to be Egypt, 
and others India, in both of which it has been cul- 
The part chiefly used 
is the bulb, but the tender leaves are also used. As 


tivated from the remotest times. 


a flavouring ingredient in cookery there is no vege- 
table production equal to ite There is no civilized 
nation on the fuce of the earth that does not use 
one or other of the many varieties of the onion. Even 
In Ceylon 
the onion is chiefly used as a condiment, also for pick- 
ling, but it is said that in Spain and Portugal a raw 


onion with a piece of bread often forms the only dinner 


savages seem to understand the value of it. 


of a working man. 


The onion is highly nutritious, and is considered by 
the natives to be eflicacious in cases of nervous 
prostration, as it is supposed to possess the property of 
giving a tone to the worn-out system in a short time. 
The alimentary and medicinal properties of the onion 
are due to alarge quantity of nitrogenous matter and 
an acrid sulphurous volatile oil. An onion baked under 
hot ashes and mashed with a little cow’s ghee makes 
a useful emmolient and stimulating poultice for 
suppurating boils, &c. Made into a decoction with the 
leaves of “gotu kola” Hydrocotyle <Asiaticd it is a 
household remedy for worms in young children. 


Our supplies of onion are derived from India, but 
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there is no reason why we should not grow our own 
when the cultivation is so easy. The onion succeeds 
best in a rich light soil. 

The land tor the onion crop should be thoroughly 
prepared either by ploughing vr digging and should be 
entirely free from lumps. The best manure is that 
which is well rotted and fine,so as to be well mixed 
with the soil. The sets (small bulbs) should be 
planteu, either in Apnl or August, in rows eighteen 
inches apart to admit of easy weeding. The sets may 
be put down four inches apart in the rows and the 
ground covered with a layer ot well, rotted cow-dung 
soon after planting. Frequent stirring of the soil 
betwesu the rows during tue growth of the crop is 
beneficial and the land must be carefully kept free 
of weeds. ‘The bulbs are taken up when the leaves 
decay and are thoroughly dried in the shade betore 
putting away. 


= 


NOTES FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


Barricaos, dlst August 1889. 

I am at present starting the work for a new Agri- 
cultural Inspector who is expected shortly at Lapaya- 
dichenai in the north of Batticaloa. As there is a great 
demand for “improved plougas” ali throughout the 
Batticaloa district, the Goverument Agent has ordered 
twenty climax improved ploughs from Messrs. Massy & 
Co.’s at Madras. These are only Rb each there, and not 
much longer than a month ago we received halt a 
dozen. I am at present occupied with ploughing. At 
my permanent station some 10 acres are being prepared 
for cotton planting. ‘The dboll and other plots 
are in good condition. 

S. CHELLIAH. 


_AKMIMANA, 4th September 1889. 


The paddy crop of the yala season has becn reaped, 
the results, however, not beiug as good as was expecteu, 
This is evidently owing to the heavy raius we had 
during the early part of July wheu the plants were 
in the flowering stage, as well as the damage doue 
by the “ goyan messa” or paddy bug. 

Some of the native cultivators have a peculiar idea 
us to tbe paddy blight, aud asserts that it is due to 
the results of cutting the grass round the fields with 
the sickle. They describe it by the word ‘* Dakatta- 
peyannawe.” Probably a result of this cutting away 
of the grass around a field may be to disturb the 
ipsects that have been lodging there and send them 
among the paddy, 1 am clearing land tor cotton, 
arrowroot and vegetables, and have commenced work 
in the paddy-field for the ‘‘ maha” season. The weather 
ig rather dry. 

P. SAMARANAYAKE. 


KxGAtiE, 10th September 1889. 


Of the four varieties of cotton planted here, the 
Eyyptian and American are now in bud, while the 
Sea-Island and Peruvian are yet small plants. The 
latter, however, look quite healthy with the suitable 
weather they have had. ‘he native varievy of Tobacco, 
which I have planted to a small exteut, seems to 
thrive well, but the tender leaves are unfortunately 
being destroyed by some insect. Since my last report, 
I have Jaid a small portion of land under arrowroot, 
and the young plants are shooting up well. English 
and native vegetable seeds have also been sown with 
what succes 1 hope to, report next month. 

I am endeavouring to extend the Experimental 
Gardens, and have made a new clearing of about 7 of 
an acre which I intend reserving for dboll. 

The weather during August was very wet, with 
particularly heavy falls of rain during the last fortnight, 


J. W:; P. SAMARASEKERE, 
Se 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


“Ti gives me the most profound satisfaction to speak 
of the noble work being donein Ceylon generally by 


Mr. H. W. Green, the Director of Public Instruction, 
and Mr. H. Elliot, Government Agent in the Hastern 


| Province. Fame is but an empty name, and monuments 


will decay, but the work these gentlemen are doing will 
ever remain. The persoual aitention given by them 
to self-imposed duties in trying to improve the agri- 
cultural interests of the people stands out in such bril- 
liant colours, that oue would think that other Govern- 
ment officials in very shame would try to do some- 
thing to help those under their charge. This is prac- 
tical good of tbe noblest kind. May the highest 
success reward their every effort.”—Wr. Powell in * The 
Buddhist.” [By the time Mr. Powell completes his tour 


he will no doubt change his opinion that other Govern- ~ 


ment officials are doing nothing to help those under 
their charge—especially in the agricultural affairs.—Eb. | 


Germany is spending probably not less than £100,000 
per annum on agricultural education and experiments. 


The reckless destruction of forests in Prussia ha® 
lately increased to suchan extent, that the Govern” 
ment has issued a law protecting timber throughout 
the empire. In ‘recent years this wholesale felling 
of fine woods has completely changed the climate of 
many districts, rendering the country barren and rains 
less. Further, removing the trees from the banks of 
lakes and rivers has loosened the sand and thus shal- 
lowed many harbours and water-courses. 


“Tofu” is a churd manufactured from a bean in 
Japan, and approaches more nearly in its composition 
to animal food than any other vegetable known. It 
contains about one-filth of i.s weight of fat, and nearly 
two-fifths of nitrogenous matter, having at least 
double the nurient value of beef. The Japanese pro- 
cure this food by soaking and grinding the beans to a 
pulp. Water is added, aud the liquor is strained 
through a bag, and brine stirred in. This effects a 
coagulation, and the curd is pressed as in cheese- 
making. The fibrous residue left in the bag is mixed 
with chaff, and used as a food for cattle. The Tofu 
bean has been lately successfully grown in Germany, 
but Mr. Mattnew Williams, a leading scientist says, that 
he has treated common split peas in a similar manner, 
and has obtained soluble casein, which he precipitated 
with acetic acid. “All kinds of peas and beans,” says 
Mr. Williams, ‘“ will yield such soluble casein when 
thus treated, and most valuable food may be thus 
obtained free from woody fibre which is different to 
digest. My experiments point to the possibility of a very 
important industry 1 the manufacture of a new and 
most desirable fool, viz., vegetable cheese. If I am 
not altogether mistaken it may be produced on a 
large scale, at about three peuce per pound, and be 
equal, if not superior, to the best cheese made in the 
dairy.” 


Sixty thousand pounds for thirty acres of land is 


not (says the Norwich Aygus) so bad in these times. 


This was the price fetched at the mart under Mr. 
A. J. Baker’s hammer. Among the property sub- 
mitted was Kidderpore Hall Estate, Hampstead, lot I 
(5 acres) being bought in for £10,750. Sir Spencer 
Maryon Wilson, Bart. the adjoining owner, bought lot 
2 (two acres) tor £4,300. The mamsion itself and 
thirteen acres fell to Mr. Arthur Yarrow, of Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, for £43,000 after a keen competition. 


Some people doubt the poisonous effect of Nutmeg, 
but several cases of nutmeg poisoning were noted in 
the British Medical Journal during the summer of 
last year. A whole nutmeg was taken in four of the 
cases, and five whole ones in the remaining case. In 
still another case the use of half a nutmeg in a hot 
drink wag nearly fatal. 


Vol. I[X.] 


“GREVILLEA ROBUSTA” AN ANTIDOTE TO 
COFFEE LEAF DISEASE ? 


HE author of a very inter- 
esting account of ‘‘A Hot 
Weather Tour South 
India” mention 

the second part, 
quote below from the Pioneer 
of the “silk oak” as securing 


in 
makes in 
which we 


immunity from coffee leaf disease to bushes growing 


within its influence. In no authority within our 
reach, and we have consulted the Dictionary of 
Botany, Von Mueller’s Extra-Tropical Plants, and 
Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers, can we find 
any mention of Quercidia robusta. We feel quite 
confident that the tree intended is the “ silk oak” 
of the Australians, the beautiful and useful Grevillea 
robusta, which has found a second home in the 
hill regions of India and Ceylon. This tree has 
no affinity to the true oaks (quercus), so that the 
popular name must haye referred to the excellent 
quality of the timber. We have a very high 
opinion of this member of the Protecacea, but we 
have never observed that it prevented coffee bushes 
in its neighbourhood from being attacked by leaf 
disease. It is so common on coffee estates in Ceylon 
that its effectsif it have any in this direction must 
have been observed. Will planters who have 
coffee and grevilleas growing together kindly let 
us know if coffee seems benefited. Besides being a 
good shade tree for coffee, Grevillea robusta is 
said to enrich the soil by the large quantity of 
leaves it sheds, The extract is as follows :— 
A HOT WEATHER TOUR IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Ruin of the Permade coffee plantations—the silver 
oak, (quercidia robusta,) alleged to be an antidote 
to leaf-disease—coffee cultivation in shade and the 
bushes allowed to grow unpruned—pepper vines 
growing on forest trees. 


The elevation of the country round Permade is from 
3,500 feet to 4,000 feet. Hight years ago it was a 
most prosperous settlement. There were more than 
forty planters, each with a thriving coffee estate, 
Year after year they raised bumper crops, prices were 
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good, and all went merry as a marriage bell. But 
“black care’? was behind. As Schiller says in the 
Song of the Bell:— 


“But with the powers of weal and woe 
No man may bargain here below.” 


First prices fell, and then leaf-disease put in its ap- 
pearance. The trees abnormally crippled and stunted 
80 as to be forced into bearing the valuable seed 
were more liable to be attacked than if they had 
been in a healthy condition; the soil was exhausted 
by all that had been taken out of it, and not being 
very rich was no longer able to give the trees sus- 
tenance. The disease spread from year to year until 
almost all the plantations were destroyed by it. 
The planters lately s0 prosperous were reduced to 
beggary. The gentleman with whom we stayed, who 
a few years ago was making a clear profit of £3,000 
per annum, told us that two years ago he was 
almost ruined. His land yielded next to nothing, 
he had to sell his trophies, his gun and even his 
pony in order to keep the pot boiling. Instead of 
keeping three assistants, he had to do the over- 
seer’s work himself. By cutting down a great por- 
tion of the coffee and planting out tea he was 
able at last to get a small return. Last year he just 
paid his expenses, but this year he hopes to make 
a fair profit. As regards the others the story 
is the same. Instead of there being more than 
forty planters there are now about half a dozen. 
One man has to look after several estates, instead 
of having an assistantto help him on hisown. Most 
of the houses are empty and are occupied only during 
the hot season by visitors from Cochin and Trevan- 
drum. Latterly the coffee has shown signs of recover- 
ing, and by accident a tree has been discovered which 
forms an antidote to leaf disease. When laying out 
his estate the gentleman before alluded to planted 
avenues of silver oak (quercidia robusta) along his 
roads. When the leaf disease broke out these trees 
had grown to a considerable height, and it was found 
that not a single bush beneath the shade of a silver 
oak was ever attacked by leaf disease. The tree drops 
an enormous quantity of leaves, and thus not only 
gives shade, but alsomanure. The coffee trees beneath 
do not give such rich crops, but they give a steady 
return. This gentleman, as also others, are now plant- 
ing silver oaks amongst their diseased coffee, and by 
this means hope to get the better of the enemy who 
almost ruined them. The silver oak may have special 
qualities, but from what we subsequently heard itis 
probable that the disease was due chiefly to irrational 
planting. 

Some sixty or seventy miles further north on 
the same range of hills is a portion called the 
Lower Pulneys- Here during the last ten years 
a number of plantations have been started on 
a system totally opposed to what in most places 
is in force. Instead of felling the forest the 
planter simply clears away the undergrowth, and 
plants his coffee amongst the forest trees. He 
does not prune or cut the shrubs down, but lets them 
grow as Nature intended them, Instead of exhausting 
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the soil and distorting his trees he leaves them to 
grow up in sbade with rich supplies of natural 
manure, and in consequence he has never been visited 
by leaf disease or borer, &c., and from year to year 
produces crops which, though not equal to what is 
called ‘‘ bumpers,” yield him avery handsome profit. 
In _ the Permade they are now reverting to this natural 
order of things, and will we trust find the benefit 
of so doing. Many of the planters have restocked 
their estates with tea, but though this may yield a 
profit now there can be no doubt that the market 
is glutted, and that a fall in prices may be expected. 
Besides, the elevation in Permade is not high enough 
to grow the finest flavoured tease Cinchona has also 
been planted, but the same remarks regarding ele- 
vation applies to this tree. Itis only in the higher 
altitudes, and in the richest forest soil, that the 
bark gainsa high average of alkaloids, and it seems 
almost certain that before long the low averaged barks 
will be driven from the market because it will no 
longer pay to produce them. The result will be that 
cinchona will only be grown at high elevations and 
in therichest soil. Such sites are rare, and will there- 
fore in all probability soon rise in value. Altogether 
Permade did not impress us with the idea that it has 
a future before it. Indeedit rather seems to be played 
out. The elevation is comparatively low; the soil 
Seemed poor ; the position is exposed to the full force 
of the south-west monsoon, and the rainfall is about 
200 inches per annum. 


——_——._—_____. 


CEYLON TEA IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The following letter has been sent us for pub- 
lication by Messrs. Drummond Bros. of Adelaide, 
with a request that we should support their pro- 
posal to represent the Ceylon Tea Fund in South 
Australia :— 

(Oopy). Gawler Place, Adelaide, S. A., Sept. 9th, 1889. 
A.Philip, Esq., Secy. Oeylon Tea Fund, Kandy, Ceylon. 

Dear Sir,—As requested in yours of 28th Feb. last, 
we repeated our application for the agency of the Plant- 
ers’ Tea Fund in South Australia and were fully under 
the impression that it would be considered at the fol- 
lowing meeting; but by Overland Observer we notice 
there is no mention of the matter at the meeting held 
on 5th July. We would again draw your attention ve 
our appointment as agents of the Planters’ Association 
for the sale of Oeylon produce and especially tea which 
we were the first to introduce into Adelaide direct to 
the public and we have since made it a speciality. We 
are establishing a promising business and are supported 
by some of the most influential people from His Ex- 
cellency the Governor and downwards. Besides agents 
canvassing, we have opened a new agency at Gawler, a 
large township about 20 miles from Adelaide, which we 
think will answer well. We have a standing advertise- 
ment in the local papers and intend to increase the 
space considerably. In the event of our request being 
granted, we are fully confident, of an appreciable in- 
crease of business. Sincerely trusting the matter will 
be considered at the next Tea Fund meeting, we 
remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Drummond Bros. 


—_—_—_@—___—__. 
ENEMIES OF THE COCONUT. 


A correspondent, who refers to 
in the EKastern Province, writes :— 

“Did you get a letter last week telling of the 
cure I had found out which had proved quite 
successful, against the ravages of bandicoot rats 
on coconut trees 4 and 5 years of age. I sug- 
gested that they should tar the top of the tree 
which the rats attacked very freely, and not a 
rat attacked any tree that was thus tarred. Thus 
many acres of young trees have been saved and 
the rats have disappeared.” 

We referred the matter to our correspondent 
W. J, at Negombo, who replies ;— 


experience 


‘‘T know nothing of the ravages of the bandicoot 
rat, and never heard the natives in this or 
neighbouring districts complain of mischief done 
by them; perhaps they are not numerous here 
and. affect the dryer parts of the island, I can 
quite understand that they would do considerable 
damage to young coconut plants as they are armed 
with formidable cutting teeth. I have seen a hole 
eaten through the husk and shell of a per- 
fectly dry coconut and the kernel eaten out; an 
animal that could tackle a tough job like that 
would have little trouble in eating into the heart 
of a young coconut plant. I have not heard of 
tar applied to the stem being used as a remedy, 
but if the animal is of a suspicious nature like 
the porcupine I can quite believe its being effectual 
if repeated every two or three months.” 

We should like to know whether any appear- 
ances of the so-called coconut leaf disease have been 
noted in the Eastern districts, 

—<>— 


THE CONSUMPTION OF QUININE. 


“T never knew quinine to sell so well as it is 
doing this year,” says a St. Louis druggist, ‘‘and 
the boom is not confined to any one locality, as 
quite a number of houses in the city have run short 
several times, notwithstanding the abundant supply 
on the market. The only explanation I can suggest 
is that people who profess to ridicule physicians 
because of their overdosing, doctor themselves and 
fall into an exaggeration of the very errors of which 
they accuse regular practitioners. If people want to 
derive benefit from quinine they must use it system- 
atically, commencing with as large a dose as the 
constitution can safely stand, and reducing it by 
degrees. Instead of this, most victims to malaria 
commence with infinitesimal doses, and gradually 
increase them, the result being that the system gets 
used to the drug, and the malaria is only checked, 
instead of being driven out at the start. My 
favourite prescription for malaria is a concoction of 
whisky and quinine, one or two strong doses of 
which will reach any case I have yet met with. 
And the more rigidly the patient has previously 
abstained from whisky the more rapid will be the 
effect..- Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 

—_——_ —>—\— 
A CORNER IN QUININE. 

Under the heading of ‘‘What might occur in the 
present peculiar state of the market” the Financial 
News gives the result of some investigations as to 
the position of quinine. It says there has _ eyvi- 
dently been a considerable decrease in the import 
of cinchona bark from Ceylon, while the stock in 
London is comparatively small and of bad quality, 
and the Java cultivation will not make up for the 
falling off in the imports from South America and 
Ceylon. In 1885 quinine was 3s 8d. per oz., in 1886 
it was 3s 1d.,in 1887 it was 2s 6d., in 1888 it was 
2s 4d., and at the present time it is only 1s 23d. 
Between now and next December (not including 
August) already considerably more than half a 
million ounces of quinine have been sold by the 
bears. It isa remarkable fact that when there was 
50 per cent. more of the raw material to work with 
the price was three times more than it now is, 
An authority on the question considers that it does 
not now pay to manufacture; indeed, he cannot | 
see how it is possible to make a profit onit. He | 
is also of the opinion that there will bea further | 
falling-off in the production of the bark. It is five | 
years before the bark trees are fit for cutting, and | 
meanwhile the demand for quinine naturally in- 
creases. He further states that bear sellers, who 
are almost exclusively German manufacturers, have | 
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been selling to an enormous extent for forward 
delivery; but when these deliveries became due, 
by offering asmall quantity onthe spot ata low 
rate, they have been able to buy back their own 
contracts at a considerable reduction on the price 
at which they sold. This, he adds, has been going 
on for a considerable time, until now they have 
brought quinine to its present absurdly low quota- 
tion. With regard to the present stock of cinchona 
in London, on May 31st there were 65,700 pack- 
ages, against 76,500 on May 3ist 1885, showing 
another falling off to the extent of over 10,000 
packages. 
also said to be absolute rubbish. A few years ago 
quinine was selling freely at 15s. per ounce, and 
there ig no reason why it should not be selling 
at the same price now the consumption is greater. 
The authority referred to is of the opinion that it 
is quite possible for a capitalist or a syndicate 
to acquire the present supply, and, by taking de- 
livery when tendered, create a corner, the effect 
of which would be largely felt. At the same time 
he says, there is no possibility of any serious loss 
to investors at the present price. 


> 
WATER FOR TEA OR COFFEE, 


All tea and coffee drinkers can tell by the 
taste if the water from which the beverage is made 
has not been boiled or has boiled too much. Hither 
of these conditions will spoil the flavor of the 
costliest tea or the best coffee berry, but not every 
one knows the reason or how to avoid the result. 
The secret is in putting good fresh water intoa 
clean kettle already warm and setting it to boil 
quickly, and then take it right off to use in tea, 
coffee or other drinks before it is spoiled. If the 
water is allowed to steam and simmer and evaporate 
till all the good of the water is in the air, and the 
lime and iron and dregs left in the kettle, you must 


not expect a well-flavored cup of tea or coffee.’ 


—Scientific American. 


> 
A COFFEE CONUNDRUM. 


The price of Brazil coffee August 9th, 1889, with a 
stock of 311,685 bags here and afloat for the United 
States was—No. 7, 10-80 cts. Fair, 14 cts. 

Now, with a stock here and afloat of 448,493 bags, 
it is for—No.7, 14-95 cts. Fair 18} cts. 

Query : With 25 per cent larger supply, why should 
prices be 4 cts. per pound higher than last year ? 

_ If we take a wider view, the world’s visible supply 
isin round numbers 1,250,000 bags greater than last 
year atthis time. 

There are no reliable reports showing that this year’s 
crop is likely to be materially deficient. 

How long can speculation dam up the stream ? 
—American Grocer, Aug. 14th. 

————— SEE 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL. 


Petrole is the name given to a manufactured 
substitute for coal, made bya firm in Minneapolis 
and is the direct outcome of the scarcity of fuel, 
which has retarded the birth of manutacturing in- 
dustries in that city, and, in fact, the whole North- 
West. It is made from sawdust, the residuum of 
crude petroleum, and a number of other ingredients, 
which are not made known by the inventors. The 
residuum of petroleum is mixed with the other 
material, andis heated in a large sheet-iron tank to 
400 deg. Fahrenheit. It is then run into a mixing 
machine, where it is thoroughly mixed with the 
sawdust, and is afterward carried by means of a 
chute to a heavy press, where it is subjected to a 
pressure of 1,000 pounds to the square inch, and 
moulded into blocks 10 in, long, 4 in, wide, and3 


A great deal of the present stock is 


in. thick. It is claimed for this new fuel, which has 
been successfully tested, that itis cheaper, and its 
results as satisfactory in every way as coal.—India- 
rubber and Guttapercha Journal, Aug. 8th. 


a 


COFFEE NOTES. 

The prolonged and excessive drouthin Vene- 
zuela has had a bad effect on the transportation 
of coffee to the sea board. In October last the stock 
at Villanusser awaiting transportation to Maracaibo 
was 60,000 bags ; at the end of April this had been 
increased to 300,000 bags, the streams were dry 
and there were then no prospects of getting the 
coffee out, 

According to the New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, June 22nd, a large coffee distributing 
house had ordered a canvas ofa wide section of 
the West, North-west and South-west of the United 
States, to ascertain stocks in dealers’ hands, ete. 
The reports are that although stocks are light 
consumption has been sharply reduced, varying in 
different casesfrom 25 to 50 per cent. Tea seems 
to be the great competitor, but in one case it ig 
stated ‘‘ the farmers are drinking butter-milk.” One 
report says “‘ that 60 cents per bushel for wheat and 
25 cents per lb. for coffee is too great a difference.” 
And we agree thereto.—Rio News, July 29th. 

eo 
A GREEN-TEA STORY. 


Some twenty-five to thirty years ago a grocer 
carrying on business in one of the principal cities 
of the North of England, says the London Grocer 
sat in the office of a well-known and respected 
merchant, who, though not a dealer in consumable 
stores, was ever ready to buy and sellif he could 
see money in the transaction. The grocer, being 
in needy circumstances and anxious to dispose of 
some of his old stock, asked the merchant if he 
could do with a few packages of green tea if he got 
them atthe right price, adding that he was rather 
overstocked and was anxious to realize for cash. 
Gunpowders and hysons, as many of our readers 
are aware, were at that time at a very different price 
from what they are now. 

The merchant, having only a vague idea of the 
actual value of tea, inquired from the grocer how 
much a pound he wanted for it, and asked him if 
he had a sample, The grocer said he had not 
brought asample but would do so in a day or two. 
On the day following a sample was brought neatly 
wrapped in a quarter ofa sheet of demy tea paper. 
Tt was opened and then handed to the merchant 
for his inspection. He looked at it, turned it over 
with his fingers, apparently in imitation of an ex- 
perienced tea-buyer, and asked the grocer how much 
he wanted for it. ‘‘ Well,” said the latter naming 
as near as he could the quantity he had, ‘green 
teas are worth such and such prices, but being 
anxious to realize, and knowing that you are 
always ready to do a good turn for a grocer, I 
shall be disposed to accept your offer, if it be a 
reasonable one, as you have doubtless some idea 
what you can get for it, and of course you expect 
to get a fair profit.”” The merchant was flattered 
by these expressions of confidence, and boldly 
made an offer, which after very few words 
was accepted. The tea was duly delivered on the 
following day, and the grocer immediately presented 
his account, which was promp!ly paid after the 
merchant had examined the bulk aud found it equal 
to sample. 

Shortly afterwards another yrocer entered the 
merchant’s office. ‘*Do you want any green tea ?” 
said the lter; ‘‘1 cansell it cheap.” ‘ Let me 
see it,” said the grocer, who was somewhat surprised 
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at being offered tea by one who, he happened to 
know, had little knowledge of it. Hereupon a sam- 
ple of the green tea was brought and very carefuily 
scrutinized by the grocer. He remained silent for 
about a minute or so, during which time his coun- 
tenance assumed a significant expression, and then 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Where in the world have you got 
this stuff from, Mr.——?” ‘ Why, what is the 
matter with it ?” ‘Matter with it!’ said the 
grocer; ‘‘ you are surely jesting in calling this green 
tea !” and, taking out his pocket knife, he selected 
a few of the larger ‘‘ leaves” and cut them 
through. The merchant looked on in amazement, 
and was horrified on being told that old currants 
dressed with copperas and Prussian blue was a poor 
substitute for green tea. ‘‘ Yes,” he repeated. 
‘‘ they are shrivelled old currants !”’ 

Finding himself so completely sold, he now con- 
cerned himself only about the fact becoming known 
to the outer world, for he had not only allowed 
himself tobe made the victim of a cruel swindle, 
but he had, as he suspected, rendered himself liable 
to be proceeded against by the inland Revenue 
authorities for offering ‘tea’? without having a 
license. Thestory, however, leaked out, but he was 
never afterwards heard of dealing in goods he did 
not understand.—American Grocer, Aug. 7th. 


—————— 
EXCESSIVE PRODUCTION OF FRUIT. 
The Husbandman says:—‘‘There is no danger 


whatever that apples, peaches, pears or any other 
useful fruit will be produced in excess of the 
demand. The truth is, demand keeps pace with 
production. People will use a great deal more 
fruit when it is plentiful, and when they acquire 
the habit of using it they retain it.* There is, 
perhaps, no branch of farming that yields safer or 
more steady returns than orchard fruit.” 
) 

ORANGES are now arriving from Australia in 
London in capital condition. Some of those I 
have seen are immense in size. Different methods 
are still being resorted to in the packing, some 
being packed in cork dust, and others only wrapped 
in tissue paper. Both methods, from recent ex- 
periments, seem to have met with considerable 
success. The flavour of the oranges is excellent, 
and compares most favourably with the flavour 
of any orange to be purchased in the streets of 
London.—Huwropean Mail, Aug. 30th. 

Baryry.—The result of the experimental cultiva- 
tion of barley on the Nilgiris has proved disap- 
pointing. The out-turn per acre varying from 469 
lb. in Todanad to 577 lb. In Merkanad, while the 
average yield per acre in good seasons was fixed 
as high as 1,500 to 2;2001b. The experiment was 
inaugurated at the request of the Brewery 
Company, who would have been greatly benefited 
had it proved a success, as the Company would 
then have been able to manufacture their own 
malt instead of importing it at a high cost from 
Europe.—J/. Mail. 

Fieutmna tHe Fuurep Soatr Insrots.—Says the 
Rural Californian :—The Australian lady bug, Vedolia 
cardinalis, is keeping up her reputation as a de- 
stroyer of theicerya. We have enough of the velolia, 
if properly distributed, to soon have Mr. Cottony- 
Cushion Scale so reduced in numbers that he may 
no longer be considered a pest. What we want next 
is a parasite that will destroy the redand the San 
Jose scales: then we will be fixed. The Country 
Horticultural Commission have established a depot 
for the propagation and distribution of the Vedolia, 
on the Niles’ place, on Washington street. They 
have five trees under tents all stocked, and will be 
eady to give away colonies by the 10th August. 


* The very argument of Mr, Roberts as to Ceylon tea,-Ep. 
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A Bic Tea Factory IN Hapurate.—We hear that a 
big tea factory is now about to be erected on Laymas 
estate, Haputale, to serve the Dambetenne, Monara- 
kande andL aymasestates. Thefactory willbe the largest 
in the district, serving as it will a very large acreage 
indeed. It will be put up on the site of the old coffee 
store &c. bordering the Laymas road, and the tea from 
the upper estates will be sent downbya shoot. An 
order for all the iron work required has been sent 
home, and the district of Haputale will soon be able to 
boast of one of the largest factories in the island. 

Tur Marxine or Ceyvnon Trea Packases.—Much 
has been done in the direction of curtailment and 
improvement since we first wrote on this subject 
in November 1885, and we are glad to see Mr. 
Street in the Overland Ceylon Observer of July 22nd, 
pressing home our suggestions, which were to 
make marking as simple as possible. Mr. Street 
furnishes a specimen of marking in which the 
climax of simplicity is arrived at. Without 
wishing to be hypercritical we should prefer to 
see an invoice number or a “Break” number, 
rather than a chest number. Hach chest on ar- 
rival is cut with a Dock number, which is after- 
wards put on the Weight Notes, Warrants, Deli- 
very Orders, &c.. and the chest number put on 
in Ceylon is useless as far as the Trade here ig 
concerned. Mr. Street may be able to indicate 
some special reason |for putting ‘‘ Nett 50 1b.” on 
the package. It may help in Australia where teas 
are often, if not always, sold by the package in- 
stead of by the lb. Here it is quite useless, and 
indeed as we have often pointed out gives une 
necessary trouble in Ceylon, the Trade here being 
absolutely indifferent whether they pay for 47, 48, 
49, or 51, 52, or 53 lb. in a ‘“‘ half-chest.”—J, - A. 
Rucker &| Bencraft’s Weekly Tea Circular,Aug, 29th. 

Tur Trapt or Inp1a In Hines, Horn, anp SKINs. 
—The magnitude of the Indian export trade in 
hides, horn, and skins is shown by some statistics 
on the subject which have lately been published. 
The official returns for 1888 give the exports last 
year at 570,843 cwt. of raw hides and 38,752 cwt. 
of skins, but these figures give a wholly inadequate 
idea of the slaughter which goes on year by year. 
Quite recently at the London Oommercial Sale- 
rooms there were offered for sale in two days no 
fewer than 2,094,733 Hast Indian goat and sheep 
skins, 475,140 hides, a fair proportion of which were 
buffalo, and 325,453 horns, all freshly consigned. 
The sale in question was described as by no means 
a full one for Indian imports. Large as the figures 
are, however, the trade in Indian hides and horns 
was much larger. The exports of raw hides and 
skins in 1888 numbered roughly 104 million pieces, 
as against 124 in 1887, and there are signs of a 
further reduction in the current year. In five years 
the trade has absorbed the hides of over 40 million 
oxen, cows, horses, and buffaloes, to say nothing 
of the 21 million sheep and goats whose skins 
have been sent to various markets. With the 
decline in the hides and skin trade there has, 
singularly enough, been a marked increase in the 
export of horns, the 48,435 cwt. of 1887 having 
beenincreased in 1888 to 68,018 cwt., 1887, however, 
seems to have been a bad year in this branch of 
trade, for five years ago the exports of horns 
amounted to 59,300 cwt., and had fallen very little 
short of that in 1886. Of the two days’ sale in 
London it is worthy of note that 200,253 of the 
horns put up were buffalo, 105,000 ceer, and 200 
ox and cow. There are no official statistics avail- 
able as to description of horns, buffalo, deer, ox, 
and cow being all classed together, but it would 
seem that the number of Indian deer horns avail- 
able for export has been steadily declining for 
some years past, the proportionate decrease over the 
figures of ten years ago being about 55 per cent, 
—London Times. 
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Steam Provan at Denra.—In his paper on “‘ The 
Mahratta plough” in the Asiatic Quarterly Sir 
seorge Birdwood made merry over the notion that 
team-ploughs could ever be introduced with 
success in India, A correspondent of the Pioneer 
writes from the Doon saying that steam-plough 
is a great success there, and is doing capital work, 
rolling over the jungle in fine style and rapidly 
clearing the lands.—Indian Agriculturist. 

A Monster Pirck or Coau.—A piece of coal, 
weighing 5 tons 10 cwt., has been cut at Abercarne 
Colliery, to be sent to the Paris Exhibition as 
a specimen of the Welsh mining industry. It 
measures 7 feet 6 inches high, 5 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 3 feet 6 inches deep, It was hauled for a mile 
along the working to the pit’s bottom, where it 
hadi to be trimmed before being raised, Five other 
blocks each 22nd tons, will accompany it.—Indian 
Agricultruist. 


Tannine By Execrriciry.—The process of tanning 
by electricity will be prominently brought before 
the public at the Paris Exhibition by French 
tanners and leather manufacturers, who have worked 
it successfully for nearly a year. By this pro- 
cess an establishment of moderate size, without 
costly machinery, will, it is said, be able to tan 
heavy hides in 96 hours, in place of the 12 months 
now required, and this at half the cost per pound 
of leather produced.—Indian Agriculturist. 


Tur OvucHTERLONY VatiEy.—In the Ouchterlony 
Valley, a correspondent writes to us, it has been 
raining incessantly without a gleam of sunshine 
for many days, and the abnormal fall of rain 
gagued from the 1st to the 15th September is 104 
inches. As coffee crops now require sunshine, it 
is apprehended that the heavy and continuous rain 
will affect the produce, which will otherwise pro- 
mise a bumper crop this year. The public health 
in the Valley at present is not satisfactory, but 
the services of Dr. James Leach, the hardworking 
and painstaking Medical officer of the place, are 
much appreciated by the people.—Madras Times, 
Sept. 23rd. 


Quinine Prosprets.—On this topic, the 
American Drug Reporter of Aug. 21st has the fol- 
lowing deliverance :— 

As to the probability of the improvement in quinine 
becoming permanent, or continuing for a considerable 
length of time, there are a number of contingencies to 
be considored, the effect of which may be to negative 
the proposition. As often pointed out in these columns 
the imports of quinine into this country have for the 
past four years at least, exceeded our consumptive re- 
quirements by an annual average of several hundred 
thousand ounces. This surplus, which is estimated at 
between seven hundred thousand and one million 
ounces is of course in existence, and unless it is con- 
trolled by strong hands, of which there is room for con- 

. siderable doubt, it must continue to be more or less of 
a drag upon the market. There is also, according to 
the best authority, a large surplus stock in London and 
the Continental markets, which at any time may come 
out to stand in the way of an advance or cause reaction. 
As an offset to this it is asserted that all the bark im- 
ported into London during the last two years has been 
manufactured into quinine, and with constantly dimin- 
ishing supplies at the source of production (Cevion), even 
granting the existence of a heavy surplus of quivine 
it will soon be absorbed. Such arguments fail to con- 
sider Jaya bark as a factor of the situation, yet the 
product ef the Dutch East Indies is already playing 
& most important part in determining the cost of 
quinine, and is apparently destined to become the lead- 
ing feature of the situation in the near future. At pre- 
Sent the Java product has an upward tendency, which 
seems to be based upon the improvement in the Ceylon 
bark, rather than upon any inherent strength of its 
own unless the reports we have seen of receipts at 

Amsterdam are erroneous. 
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“ Ounnss.’’—This valuable peper which is used 
in medicine, has hitherto been unattainablein Ceylon. 
Now however, we are glad to learn that plants have 
taken kindly to the soil and climate of Peradeniya, 
and it is hoped that propagation from cuttings will 
be undertaken ere long. 


Gonp IN Western Borneo.—Mr, HE. L. Gordon 
has succeeded in obtaining from the Dutch Goy- 
ernment leases for four gold concessions in 
Sambas, Western Borneo. Two of these are in 
favour of Mr. R. Liddelow and the other two in 
favour of Mr. Gordon. The area of the concessions 
covers in all about 160 square miles, and they 
have been tested and examined by experts sent 
from London for that purpose and with very 
eratifying results. The assays made by Johnson 
Mathey & Co. have shown a very high percentage 
in the quartz sent home. A company or com- 
panies will be floated in London by the Straits 
Prospecting Syndicate almost immediately to work 
the concessions.—Indian Agriculturist. 

TRINIDAD is asugar colony, but happily it has other 
staples which show a large increase in output, thus 
making up for the deficiency in the sugar crop. 
The export of sugar in 1888 amounted to £724,163, 
as against £800,595 in 1887. But the total exports 
in 1888 amounted to £2,132,761, as compared with 
£1,870,612 in 1887. The cocoa crop was an excellent 
one, the export being valued at £611,876, as com- 
pared with £354,420 in 1587. Among the other ex- 
ports asphalte, bitters, coconuts, and molasses figure 
for considerable sums. The revenue, £480,522, is in 
excess of the previous year by £24,355, and of the 
expenditure by £17,000, though the latter was nearly 
£39,000 more than in 1887. Trinidad has a debt of 
£552,680. Coolie labour is largely used in Trinidad; 
1860 immigrants having been introduced from India 
in 1888, while 435 returned, after serving their terms. 
It argues well for the treatment of these immigrants 
that many of them renew their contracts after their 
time has expired, while others return to settle in 
the colony after having gone home. A new steam 
service has been established round the island, touch- 
ing at Tobago and direct into New York, in con- 
nexion with the fruit trade, which is a growing one. 
It is, moreover, hoped to extend the railway sys- 
tem, and so bring the capital and the seaboard into 
communication with the fertile districts of the in- 
terior. The resources of Trinidad are certainly capable 
of great development.—London Times, 

Smarr Sincina py tHe Porrscu Freezina Pro- 
crss.—It may be known by our readers that the 
application of freezing to the piercing of quick- 
sands was suggested some time ago in America. 
Since then the Poetsch Sooysmith Company has 
been carrying on operations according to this 
system, and the results have been very encouraging. 
The process commences by placing a series of 
verticle pipes in a circle around the space to be 
excavated. These pipes are closed at the bottom 
and a stream of cold brine is circulated through 
them. The result of this application is that the 
surrounding earth becomes frozen, and assumes 
the characteristics of a solid rock, so that the 
excavation may be conducted without the usual 
difficulties attendant on the sinking of a shaft 
through quicksands. The first successful boring 
conducted on this principle was at the Chapin 
Company’s mines at Iron Mountain, Michigon, 
where the shaft was about 15 feet square by 100 
feet deep. The Company are now making arrange- 
ments to open up the extensive anthracite beds at 
Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, which were un- 
workable on account of the superposed deposits 
of dangerous sands. It is confidently expected by 
the Poetsch Company that their system will enable 
a great number of mines to be worked in per- 
fect safety which have hitherto been inaccessible. 
—Industries. 
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TEA WITHERING AND TEMPERATURE. 


The remarks made by Mr. John Hughes, the 
well-known Agricultural Analyst, to our London 
Correspondent, and reported by the latter in 
his latest letter, are certainly worthy of careful 
consideration. It seems to be the opinion of 
many of the home experts in tea that the 
irregular quality of much of the outturn of our 
staple must be held to be due to some defect in 
the primary operation of withering the leaf. 
Whether the imperfection asserted as to our local 
methods in this particular can confidently be 
attributed to the cause to which Mr. Hughes has 
assigned it, will no doubt form the subject of 
considerable controversy; but Mr. Hughes is so 
capable an authority on many matters connected 
with agriculture, that it would certainly be unwise 
to pass his remarks on this subject lightly by. 

That gentleman has stated his experience with 
regard to three of our local factories visited by 
him. In one of these he found the temperature 
of the room in which withering was proceeding 
to be 85 degrees Fahrenheit; in a second it was 
but 73 degrees; and in the third instance he was 
unable to ascertain it owing to the fact that the 
establishment was wholly unprovided with the 
necessary instrument fordoing so. The last of these 
instances is certainly a very extraordinary one, 
or we believe that it will generally be conceded 
that the temperature in which all the several 
operations of tea preparation are carried on is an 
important element towards their success. Indeed, 
we should say that when that element is entirely 
neglected—as it appears certain it must have been 
in this particular case—no decided results could 
with confidence be anticipated; and if we thought 
that such a ‘happy-go-lucky’ procedure was 
common among us, we should not have far to 
seek for the causes upon which the complaints 
occasionally reaching us from home as to irregularity 
in the quality of Ceylon teas are founded. But 
we must refuse to consider this as anything but 
an isolated and extreme case. The question of 
temperature, we are sure, is not neglected by the 
mass of our tea planters, and we are equally 
sure they would be glad of any intelligent sug- 
gestions which would enable them to give fuller 
effect to their desire to so regulate the heat of 
their withering-rooms as to produce the best re- 
sults. In the preparation of their teas, the planters 
of India and Ceylon have taken what is a new 
departure from the crude practices of ages of 
procedure in China. They have endeavoured by 
scientific methods to attain the results which 
centuries of practice have enabled the cultivators 
of China to achieve by the most simple manual 
methods. To make machinery imitate the intelli- 
gence and careful manipulation of man, neces- 
sarily involves long experience which is sure to 
be attended during its progress with many mistakes 
and shortcomings. 

Now to this matter of the withering of tea the 
peasant of China devotes his personal and most 
careful attention. He sits over his trays either in 
warm sunshine or in the almost unvarying tem- 
perature of hig hut, and shifts the leaf constantly 
by hand as the conditions observable by him vary. 
We have to endeavor to imitate that cara and 
watchfulness on so largea scale as precludes the 
same close personal observation, How then can 
this be successfully accomplished? Our ta fac- 
tories are mostly situated in localities exposed to 
constant changes of temperature and climatic con- 
ditions generally. They are largely built in such a 
manner as to be open to the effects of the external 
temperature, and if the operation of withering is 


to be successfully conducted, these adverse con- 
ditions must be combated. In order to do this, it 
must first be necessary to make provision for the 
exclusion of free currents of air, charge! as these 
constantly must be with the damp so commonly 
experienced in our hill-country. This may be 
readily done by having the venetians, with: which so 
many of our factories are endowed, capab'e of being 
shut or opened to any desired degree. If that be 
done, the question of raising the heat in our drying 
rooms is one which need never prove difficult of 
solution. Heat to any required degree cin always 
be made available. It is far more difficu!t, on the 
many sultry days experienced, to reduce the tem- 
perature below that of the externa! air. But 
motive power of one kind and another is always avail- 
able on our estates, and it might be employed 
to effect the required reduction in temperature 
when the absence of motion in the external air 
prevents this passing during its entry through 
wetted cloths or tats. 

It has been suggested to us that a fan, worked 
by the power we have stated to be always at 
hand, should draw air through a box chamber in 
which clothskept constantly damped should be hung. 
We all commonly know how very great is the 
cooling effect of such a process, and thie air so 
drawn and passed into the withering-rooms 
would soon bring down to the desired figure the 
registration of the thermometer within them. It 
may perhaps be correctly thought that air so 
obtained would be charged unduly with moisture 
and so prove detrimental to the dry withering 
desired, but we are assured that, if the air, be- 
fore leaving the discharge pipe from tiie fan, is 
passed through a loose packing of cotton wool or 
other closely fibrous material, it would give up 
all trace of dampness in its passage through it, 
and frequent changing of this would insure 
perfectly dry, cold air entering the withering-room. 
Of course, it has first to be determined whiat should 
be the standard of temperature best calculated to 
ensure good results. Wehave no doubt, however, 
that experience can already dictate ihis, and 
we believe that some endeavour in the direction 
we bave pointed out to maintain the air at the 
perfectly uniform level of a standard so fixed 
would prove to be productive of good results. 
Certainly the view taken by Mr. Hughes appears 
to be founded on commonsense, and it will be a 
pity if, in their own interests, our planters do not 
make the endeavour to act upon it. 


~~ 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


UPCOUNTRY RAINS AND THE DIFFICULTIES PLANTERS HAVE 


TO CONTEND WITH—THE HIGH PRICE OF RICE AND 


COOLI# WEDDINGS—COFFEE CROPS AND COFFEE-STEAL- 
ING —TEA— CACAO. 
Sept. 19th, 1889. 

The present weather really demands the first , 
notice: more outrageous for September could hardly 
be conceived, aod the sodden condition of the 
ground pretty well represents our mental state; 
anything that offers itself is seized on as a source 
of excitement in this dreary dead level of daily 
drip. A bushel of ficus seed arrives at a neighbour’s, 
and he gets properly jubilant over it; sess in the 
near future a bright career opening for our Old 
King, and tries to forget the wretched weather, in the 
cont-mplation of a revival of coffee. This gleam 
of hope has the same kind of mental etfect as sun- 
shine, butit is a sorry substitute for it. At the 
morning muster you consider that you are a 
special favourite of Providence, if you have ‘ a dry 


blink ” during parade, but if a smart shower sweeps 
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down on you, your coolies are stirred into a mild 
kind of mutiny and try the effects of sarcasm on 
your sense of duty. As the wind and wet make 
themselves disagreeably felt, on yourself and your 
labourers, the sneaking inclination to return under 
cover igs apt to be unlawfully strengthened by the 
murmurings of those around. ‘“‘Are we men or 
cattle that we should have to work in this rain?” 
is the indignant question commonly asked from 
behind a cumbly; and when you try to ignore the 
query, and look as if you regarded it as an imperti- 
nence offered to the dignity of authority, someone 
else has a protest to add, addressed as it were to 
the world at large. This morning at muster when 
the rain was coming down thick and fast and the 
damp mist whirling about, a voice said, as if there 
had been a public debate on for some time: 
“Why you can’t even see the town, and he expects 
us to be able to see the flush!” We will be all glad 
of a change of weather, just to get things to work 
sweetly. As it is at present the wet offers all kinds of 
obstacles, and hitches are constant. Your bungalow 
doors in a way represent how things are; some 
of them will hardly work at all, and even the 
best show atendency to swell, and give trouble. 

The high price of rice which has of late obtained 
affects the coolies in various ways. One of my 
fellows who got leave to go away for a week to 
arrange for his marriage tells me he won’t go 
now, until the price of rice has fallen. There is 
not much of the ardent lover there. It is how- 
ever rather curious to note here in the Hast, the 
same tendency as has been marked in the West. 
The prics of wheat there has its effects on 
marriages, as the price of rice evidently has here. 

Corrze is beginning to ripen up a little here, and 
this wet weather should help . somewhat to 
mitigate the effects of the leaf-disease on the out- 
turn of light. But after all it is precious little 
of the Old King that is about, although we 
would all like to see more, 

In the villages the little coffee that remains is 
a sad temptation to the needy. To be out coffee 
stealing, even although all the spoil that can be 
got won’t amount to more than nalf a cooty-sack 
of green, has the same effect on the old Sinhalese 
estate marauder as a sea-song has on an ancient 
mariner. How it wakes him up, giving birth 
as it were to energy, point to his purposeless 
life, and an object to his thriftlessness. And 
when he gets caught, and appears at Court, as 
he is beginning to do now, you wonder why he 
should have risked his liberty for the few hand- 
fuls of green rubbish, which tied up in the corner 
of a dirty cloth are evidence against him, Not 
that he stole all that is brought in—more than 
likely not the half of it, for it is wonderful how 
the Sinhalese will help his brother—to a conviction 
—when the opportunity offers—and add, even though 
it be at his own cost, to the weight of evidence, 

Tx is flushing here, all things considered, in a 
fair kind of way, but we sadly want some more 
sun. A real hot day would be a godsend, 

The borer in the Cacao still gives a lot of trouble. 
Perhaps this damp season has been more than 
usually favourable to their propagation, for hunt 
as you may they seem hard to exterminate, and 
the tale of the slain rises in a moderate acreage 
to many thousands every round. All the same the 
cacao crop is very promising, but how much may 
turn out damaged through this wretched plague, 


will be known later. PEPPERCORN. 
ee 
THE CINCHONA SYNDICATE. 


_ The “ Circular’ appended will show to all 
Interested the outcome of the recent correspond- 
ende in the columns of the Observer and Tropical 


Agriculturist, and of the discussion which fol- 
lowed. We think whatever be the result of the 
present appeal, that all holders of cinchona bark 
should feel indebted to the gentlemen who have 
come forward with a practical proposal to meet 
an admittedly unsatisfactory and we would almost 
say, unjustifiable state of affairs. Ceylon Cinchona 
planters cannot fail to have confidence in Messrs. 
Bois, Mitchell and Grinlinton ag reliable men of 
business and of standing equal to the amplest 
guarantee that they will carry out what they 
propose, if they but get sufficient support. We 
have previously stated that this sufficiency might 
be found in the adherence and support of all who 
still own the equivalent of 25 acres and upwards 
of cinchona. The owners of smaller areas might, 
we think, be left out of consideration, and seeing 
how largely Ceylon still governs the bark market, 
an Association of such owners as we refer to, could 
not fail to be of much importance. At this 
moment he would be a bold man who would ven- 
ture to say that Ceylon is not tosend 8 million lb. 
of bark away next season. We are aware that 
estimates are as low as 6 millions, but who in 
Europe will believe them in view of past ex- 
perience. On the other hand, through the existence 
of a controlling Syndicate if it were made clear 
that not more than 5 to 6 million lb. would be 
shipped, it is very certain that the aggregate return 
for this quantity would be in excess of the price 
likely to be paid for the larger shipments of 8 
million lb. The circular has been sent to all in- 
terested and the promoters think that with reason- 
able support the scheme should succeed; for if a 
stop can be put to the time bargaining in quinine, 
and the ‘bearing’’ of the cinchona market by 
quinine manufacturers, the Syndicate would largely 
reinstate the bark market in its proper position. 
(Circular.) 
Colombo, Sept. 20th. 

Dear Sir,—It is contemplated to form the ‘Ceylon 
Sinchona Syndicate,” for the purpose of receiving, 
pressing and storing Cinchona in Colombo, until ship- 
ment, and the undersigned willbe glad to know whether 
in the event of the Syndicate being fully constituted, 
you would be willing to give it your support by send- 
ing your Oinchona to it. 

The terms upon which business would be done are as 
follows :— 

Advances would be made to growers, of 50 per cent 
of Uolombo values on ascertained analyses. It would 
be stored free of rent for 4 months, after which a 
moderate rent would be charged till time of shipment. 

Interest would be charged at 8 per cent per annum. 
Pressing charges including shipping would be 2c. per lb. 

Shipments would be made in the same rotation as 
that in which the Oinchona was received, but only at 
such times as the Syndicate might deem to be desirable. 

Owners of Oincnona might have shipment when 
made, consigned to their order, in which case advances 
would have to be repaid at the time of shipment, but if 
the sale of the Oinchona in London were left in the 
hands of the Syndicate, the advances need not be re- 
paid until proceeds are accounted for. Arrangements 
could also be made for the holding of Cinchona longer 
than the time at which, in rotation, its turn would come 
round for shipment. 

Your reply at your earliest convenience will much 
oblige.— Yours faithfully, FRED, Wm. Bois, 

W. W. MrrcHeE LL, 
J.J. GRINLINTON. 


—_—__»____. 
TOBACCO IN DELI, 


The Deli Courant of the 31st August states that 
during the month the tobacco crop had been cut on 
most of the estates, Owing to the heavy rains in the 
previous three months, the yield will be much smaller 
than had been hoped and expected at first. 
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Deli, so far has nothing to fear from competitors 
in the tobacco growing line. Her rivals under that 
head still lag behind. The Germans tried their best 
to grow the leafin East Africa and Zanzibar, with at 
first highly flattering prospects. An experienced plan- 
ter was got out from Deli to manage the estates, and 
at the outset, the results looked promising enough. 
The outcome, forall that, has been thoroughly dis- 
appointing. The Deli planter has returned to Europe, 
and the shareholders in the Company under his man- 
agement have lost their money. The main cause of 
the failure lay in the scarcity of labour. People in 
Europe cannot understand that the fact of a man 
being coloured does not qualify him to be a tobacco 
labourer. They do not take sufficient account of the 
circumstance that the success of tobacco cultivation 
in Delhi depends upon Ohinese coolies. That African 
negroes fail to come up to them needs excite no 
wonder except among ignorant shareholders. 

Last month the“ China” arrived at Belaman with 
82 free coolies from the Celestial Empire. The num- 
ber ig considered satisfactory, owing to the paddy 
season in (hina interfering with emigration. 

The district of Bila begins to draw attention for 
tobacco growing. Wot only has a Dutch Oompany 
taken up land for the purpose, but the firm of Pluma- 
cher and Rohrig also. Previous pioneers there had 
met with only disappointment.—Straits Times, Sept. 
9th. 


ee 


FINE SALE OF CANNAVERELLA 
CINCHONA BARK. 

Mr. E. John sold a very fine parcel of ‘“‘ Canna- 
verella” bark yesterday, about 23,000 Ib. 
renewed shavings (analysis 5°25) at 10 cents per 
unit—524 cents per lb. This is very good indeed. 


i gore 
CINCHONA IN CHYLON. © 

Mr. Wijnoschenk-Dom has just returned after 

a trip of some 17 days’ duration through our 


Cinchona districts: he has visited the Agras, 
Udapussellawa, Badulla and Madulsima districts, 
and he has returned quite satisfied that Java has 
very little to fear from the competition of Ceylon 
an the early future. Four or five years, he thinks, 
will see our exports of cinchona bark dwindle 
away to an unappreciable quantity. Our visitor, in 
fact, saw no expanse of cinchona cultivation worthy 
of special note save on Cannaverella estate. That, 
he maintains, is the finest cinchona plantation in 
Ceylon: it is worth coming from Java to see it; 
and Mr. Macfarlane he found to be an enlightened 
and enthusiastic cultivator, very much after the 
fashion of the Java planters who give all their 
thoughts to cinchona. Mr, W.-Dom was everywhere 
most kindly received, but most of the other gentlemen, 
as he says truly, had tea and coffee more in view 
perhaps than cinchona. He thinks that Cannaverella 
might well be the Ceylon show-place with reference 
to cinchona, and then we have to realize that 
there are perhaps 25,000 to 30,000 acres similarly 
cultivated in Java, and a good deal with ledgerianas 
of which there are few in Ceylon. All this may 
be true, but we suspect it will be found that the 
Uva districts with a more encouraging market can 
go on permanently, giving two or three million 
Ib. of good marketable bark, even after our total 
expo | dwindles toa half or third of what it now 
is, Cur visitor after seeing our districts does not 
think it is necessary to form a Syndicate in Java, 
Ne Ny eae Ee a 

Cuvar Tras.—A correspondent, in sending us 
the following advertisement cut from a home 
paper, says :—‘‘ Here is the secret of the very cheap 
tea: Advt. Lodging-house keepers and others— 
used tea leaves bought any quantity, at 53 per cwt. 
Apply No, 559, Advertiser Office,” 


Tra In JoHorz.—The other day Mr. Mackenzie, 
of Michaelstowe Estate, Johore, sent us a packet 
of Pekoe tea grown there, and of which the retail 
price in the Straits is adollara pound. The tea 
has since been tried, and it is very good. It isa 
better class of tea than can readily be got retail 
in England, for, oddly enough, the best teas sent 
to London are not consumed there, but are sent 
to Ireland, where they are bought by a virtuous 
and starving peasantry.—Straits Times, Sept. 17th. 

Correz.—A Perak correspondent writes :—Coffee, 
Arabica and Liberia, are both doing exceedingly 
well in this locality; all that is wanted to make 
the planting of the fragrant bean a success being 
cheap free labour, and that lies in the hands of 
the Government. At present exhorbitant rates are 
paid for public works by Government officers and 
contractors, while the unfortunate planter is com- 
pelled to pay an equivalent, if he wishes to have 
his work done, or else import coolies from India, 
at much expense, to find that at the end of the 
2nd or 3rd month the best of his men have gone 
to Government works, where they can double their 
wages and free themselves from their liabilities. 
[We think our correspondent exaggerates a little, 
Contract labourers cannot leave till their contract 
has expired; although of course a few may run 
away and trust to avoid recapture.]|—Straits Times, 
Sept. 17th. 


JonorE Tra.—We are glad to learn that Johore 
tea is being pushed to the front. Mr. Turing 
Mackenzie, of the Michaelstowe plantation, who 
has lately arrived from Ceylon is about to send 
samples of his teas to the Argentine Republic 
International Agricultural Exhibition which is to 
be opened in April, 1890. It is only by steps such 
as these that any new growth can push its way 
into new markets and make its merits known. 
There is no reason why Straits planters should be 
behind their active fellow planters in Ceylon. No 
chance is lost by Ceylon planters and their vigorous 
Association to thrust their way into every field 
and Ceylon tea everywhere, at home, the continent 
in America, and the Colonies is being well advertised 
The proposed Straits Planters Association should 
not neglect the claims of tea but should take 
every chance of making the local product better 
known, and thus increase the demand, We have 
this day received a sample pound packet of Johore 
tea price one dollar and shall make a point to 
submitting its contents to critical palates for ap- 
proval._sS. F. Press, Sept. 11th. 


CorrEE IN THE WrywnaaD is beginning to look up. 
We hear of one gentleman largely interested in the 
cultivation and a most successful planter, starting 
a fresh clearing of some six or seven hundred 
acres in the neighbourhood of Nellacottah. It is 
a common practice for tyros, to open fresh land 
as soon as the market goes up, forgetful of the 
fact, the five or six years must elapse before the 
new clearing will make a return and that present 
prices may not be maintained till then, but when 
an old hand well accustomed to the fluctuations 
of the market does the same thing, we may rest 
assured that faith in coffee is unshaken. It is 
very satisfactory to note this indication of a re- 
turning faith in our most popular product which 
has contended against great difficulties natural and 
artificial, Bug, borer and leaf disease have united 
their forces to extinguish the cultivation but without 
success, Low prices and high charges, combined 
with the difficulty of obtaining money for working 
have done their worst, but with no better result. 
Coffee still is king and there are not a few who 
believe it will continue to be so,—South of India 
Observer, Sept, 14th. 
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BLACK WATTLE BARK AND OTHER 
TAN BARKS. 


On this subject we have received the following 
interesting letter :— 
To the Lditor ‘* Ceylon Observer.” 
The Technological Museum, Sydney, 
August 3rd, 1889. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to the correspon- 
dence on the subject in the July issue of the 
Tropical Agriculturist, I beg to give you the 
following information, having made a_ speci- 
alty of Australian tan-barks during the last few 

ears. 
4 In the first place, a word as to botanical and 
local nomenclature :—Acacia decurrens Willd. is the 
principal species called “ Black Wattle”; it also 
goes by the nameof ‘‘ Green Wattle.’ The variety 
mollis (not mollissima), has been properly restored 
to specific rank, and is now as formerly 4. mollis- 
sima Willd, Its commonest names are ‘‘ Black” 
and ‘Silver Wattle.” 

With reference to memo. by ‘“ J. D. V.” the 
timber of neither species is thought much of 
here; it is occasionally used for staves and 
only occasionally for fuel, eucalyptus timber 
being our great wood-fuel. In Australia the wood 
of acacias is exceedingly liable to attacks by the 
larvee of certain lepidoptera,* and often for miles 
it is difficult to get a sound log. 

In regard to Mr. Tringham’s letter, 34:35 per 
cent of tannic acid is excellent, and the 40 per 
cent quoted lower down and also 47 per cent tor 
A. pycnantha probably refer to extractive, and not 
to tannic acid. I challenge any man to produce 
a sample of either bark, which will give such 
results with a standard process such as Lowenthal’s. 
There is frequently much quackery in so-called 
tan-analyses, and some flagrant instances of 
bogus analyses have come under my notice at the 
Museum. ‘The analyses in the report of the Victo- 
rian Wattle Bark Commission, from which all the 
information on the subject in Spon is derived, refer 
only fo extracts and not to tannic acid, a distinc- 
tion with a very important difference, 


Bre this letter yveaches you, you will have 
received through Messrs. ‘riibner & Co. a 
copy of my ‘ Useful Native Plants of Aus- 
tralia,’ which gives the fullest information 
upon our tan-barks yet published. All the 
analyses there given are of barks from trees 
botanically determined for the purpose. Since the 


work was published J have read part V. of ‘‘ Some 
New South Wales ‘Tan Substances’”’ before the 
Royal Society of New South Wales (a copy of which I 
beg to send you), and there record the percentage 
of tannic acid in 4, decurrens bark at 36-297 per 
cent, the highest I have ever come across in all 
my experience, 

Mr. Tringham mentions that from 4. decurrens 
he gets a soluble office gum. This is not our ex- 
perience in Australia, as the gum of d. decurrens 
is all but insoluble in water, simply forming a 
jelly in that liquid. I send a‘specimen of botani- 
cally correct Australian A, decurrens gum to 
illustrate my remarks. If Mr. Tringham is not 
mistaken in his species, the occurrence of a 
soluble gum on this species in Ceylon is most 
temarkable ; andif he has any doubt, I hope he 


* Wo have not observed any such tendency in Cey- 
fon and of course our correspondent did not mean to 
include that soarce of fine timber, A. melanoaylon,— 
the * blackwood ” of Australia.—Ep. 
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will submit flowering and fruiting specimens to 
some competent botanist.*—Yours faithiully, 

J. H. MAIDEN, Curator and Secretary. 
Mr, Maiden 
addition to a 
objects in the 


is correct in supposing that, in 
series of valuable papers on 

Museum of which he is the 
very efficient Curator, sent to us from Sydney, 
we have received from the london . pub- 
lishers a copy of his interesting work on the 
Useful Native Plants of Australia, which we value 
very highly and to which we shall frequently 
have to make reference as the qualities and pro- 
ducts of Australian trees are discussed, whether as 
yielders of timber, or foods, drugs, oils, gums, 
dyes, tans, fibres, &e. We strongly recommend this 
book, published by Trtibner & Co., to readers inte- 
rested in the culture of Australian trees. At 
present, we turn to the information contained in 
the pamphlet forwarded with Mr. Maiden’s letter, 
and we find the following details :—Lowenthal’s 
process of analyses of tanning substances is fully 
described, and various tanning barks are noticed. 
First comes that of 

Cupania semiglauca, F. v. M., N.O. Sapindacez, 
B. Fi.,i., 457. 

Of this bark Mr. Maiden writes :— 

Eixternally this bark might perhaps be mistaken by 
an expert for Black Wattle bark (A. decurrens). Cer- 
tainly it would require more than a casual ob-ervation 
to detect its substitution if admixed with Wattle bark 
in the bundles as ordinarily sent to market. 

But there are important differences, the character - 
istics of the bark of A. decwrrens being thus 
stated :— 

1. May be considered perfectly smooth. 

2. Slight longitudinal flutes on the outside. 

3. Theinside is usually nearly as smooth as dressed 
timber. ‘ 

4. Inside bark dark reddish brown. 

The results of analyses of the bark which resembles 
that of A. decurrens so closely are thus given :— 

Extract.—28 62 per cent. Colour, rich ovange brown 
slightly darker than that of Callicoma serratifolia; of 
moist residue, ochrey brown. 

Tannic acid.—14:933 per cent. 
purities—'914 per cent. 

Passing over a couple of acacias we come to A. sali 
cina, which gave 

Extract.—35°28 per cent. Uolour, bright ruby; of 
moist residue, dark pure brown. 

Tannic acid—13:206 per cent. (The blacks are aware 

of the value of this tan-bark, as they use it for tanning 
wallaby and other skins.) Von-tannin and impurities 
—1'524 per cent. 
Next we have 4. prominens with extract 39°98 
per cent and tannic acid 14:425. 4. clata gave 
36:2 p.c. extract and 20-711 tannic acid. And 
now come the extraordinary results obtained from 
A, decurrens bark, fromja high table-land :— 

Extract—62'54 per cent. Colour, rich ruby ; of moist 
residue, very dark sieuna-browa. 

Tannic acid—86°297 per cent. Won-tannin and im- 
purities—2'438 per cent. The percentage of tannic 
acid is extraordinary, and in order to ayoid all possible 
error, the above is the mean of three separate analyses 
(not of three samples of the same liquor but of three 
separate liquors), which gave closely agreeing results. 

Mr. Thomas Shepherd, an enterprising tanner of 
Cambewarra, N.S. W., has kindly furnished me with 


Non-tannin and im- 


* We hope that Mr. Tringham will act on this hint; 
and if Mr. Maiden would kindly make up specimens 
of A: decwrvens, A. pycnantha and A. dealbata and 
send them to us by an officer of ore of the P. & O. 
steamers, wa shall feel much obliged, and we may 
thus be able to settle doubt as to the identity of 
some of the acacias naturalized in Ceylon. Some 
seeds of A, binervata would also be welcome, and 
wo should gladly remit the cost,—Hp., 
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the following information in sending this sample. Of 
all New South Wales localities, he prefers Nerriga 
for A. decurrens bark. He says it would be quite equal 
to Tasmanian if it could be obtained as finely ground. 
From the Oambewarra bark already described (xxi, 
33), Mr. Shepherd obtains only two liquors, of which 
the second is very weak, while from the Nerriga bark 
he invariably obtains three strong liquors. In his 
opinion, the best time for stripping is when the trees 
are in bud, and have just come into flower. Next to 
the Nerriga bark he speaks highest of that coming 
from the Bega district. Nerriga ison the high table 
land, on the road from Nowra to Braidwood. 

What is stated of quality of Tasmanian bark of 
A, decurrens reminds us that we found this wattle 
as the undergrowth of peppermint gum forests on 
hills rising above the banks of the Derwent, in the 
Southern colony, most of the trees being stripped 
of their bark for export, which was going on briskly. 
The trees were invariably stripped standing, and 
we could not help thinking that in the case of 
some of the most valuable kinds it might pay to 
shave or bark partially, @ lajcinchona bark. The 
bark of C. succirubra, by the way, was found by 
Mr: H. Humphreys, the Dimbula planter, who 
had had experience in tanning processes, to be rich 
in tannic acid, and we were interested to find in 
Mr. Maiden’s volume that the bark of Cedrela toona 
(one of the finest of timber trees) yields an ap- 
preciable amount of tannic acid. Another sample 
of bark of A. decurrens, although considered by a 
tanning authority to be very superior, gave less 
favourable results, extract 53:96 p. ¢c. and tannic 
acid 24:99. Then come remarks which are worth 
quoting :— 

In regard to this second sample of A. decurrens bark 
Mr. Shepherd informed me tnat not a drop of rain 
had fallen on it since the day it was stripped. It is 
sent as “an exceptionally good sample.” ‘This bark is 
“exceptionally good” as regards lightness of colour of 
extract, and consequently would produce very lightly 
coloured leather, as also tested by me with hide powder 
but it isnot of the highest class in richness of tannin, 
as Mr. Shepherd would realize when he came to use 
it. The present is a good illustration of the danger of 
trusting to appearances with wattle bark. In Europe 
and America analyses of tan materials are usually made 
in the laboratory of the tannery itself. Mr. Shepherd 
states that 4. decurrens givesa denser liquor than dA. 
binervata, sometimes so dease that he hassome diti- 
culty in making his hides sink in it. He also points 
out that the tannin of A. binervata is more quickiy 
extracted by water than that of A. decurrens, aud that 
the liquor obtained is quicker and sharper in its action 
than that from A. decwrrens; he finds A. decurrens 
better adapted for heavy leather such assole and mill- 
belt, but not so well for lighter work,—uppers, &c. 
for which he prefers A. binervata. 


A. binervata, thus alluded to, gave extract 37°8 p. c. 
and tannic acid 19°301. Remarks follow to. this 
effect :— 

Mr. Shepherd states that many years ago he was 
employed in a tan-yard in which “ Ironbark ” (Lucalyp- 
tus stiderophlova or /. leucoxzylon) was used for tan-bark. 
The process of tanniag went on satisfactorily, but in 
the end the leather assumed a ‘bloom,”’ which did 
not take the market, although he believes the leather 
itself was not inferior in quality. He also remarks 
that working with Mucalyptus bark had the advantage 
over Acacia bark in that when hides were tanned too 
hard, part of the tannin could be removed and the 
hides rendered softer; A. dinervata bark permits this 
to a slight degree, but not A. decurrens. 

Although in these papers I have not touched upon 
the “liming process,” nor upon any of the tanning 
processes, the following note is interesting :—Mr. 
Shepherd’s experience with lime is that he can always 
depend upon sbhell-lime to obtain uniform results, 
wheress he cannot depend upon stone-lime, as by the 
use of thelatter article the hides sometimes come out 
® dirty brown or rusty colour, 


Going off from both acacias and eucalypti we find 
that 


Oeratop:talum Apetalum, D. Don. N. O. Sazifra gez 
B. Fl. ii., 442, - 
pave extract 34:14 p.c. and tannic acid 20:52. The 
Eugenias (which include the jambu) being common in 
the forests of Ceylon, it is interesting to learn that 
the bark of an old Eugenia tree yielded extract 52°88 
p.c. and tannic acid 28°648. Mr. Maiden remarks 
on this :— 

An extraordinary result (the mean of three distinct 
analyses), and inasmuch as the colour of the extract 
both alone and with hide-powder is not objectionable, 
this appears to be a valuable addition to the raw 
vegetable products of New South Wales. A tanner 
has undertaken to tan a sample of hide with this 
bark (which is by no means rare), and I will submit 
the leather to the Society in due course. This sample 
is from the bank of the river; I will endeaygur to 
ascertain whether bark from a tree of the same size 
in the adjacent mountains contains a different per- 
centage of tannic acid. 


Then 

Hakea Saligna, &. Br., N. O. Proteacee, B. Fi., 
v. 512, 
gave extract 36:96 p. c. and tannic acid 20°42. 
Then come the Casuarina barks, that of C. suberosa, 
gave extract 24:6p.c. and tannic acid 13°511. 
C, torulosa, a beautifully tall, slender and straight 
tree with ‘‘ weeping’ branches and corky looking 
bark, gave] extract 10°78 p. c. and tannic acid 5-384.. 
It is evident that this graceful variety of casuarina 
is valuable not so much for tanning bark, as for 
its ornamental appearance and its timber specially 
valuable as fuel, but valuable also for shingles and 
cabinet work, As the ‘‘ drooping she-oak,” Mr 
Maiden thus describes the tree :— 

The appearance of this bark is characteristic. The 
furrowiug is deep, and is divided transversely. In 
flaky barks the flakes are of course attached by their 
flat sides to the tree, but in this instance, each flake 
(roughly about an inch by one and a half inch and a 
quarter of an inch thick) is set on end with great re- 
gularity, and each may be detached without removing 
its neighbour. Hach flake is corky. Inner bark very 
coarsely lenticular. Average thickness of inner bark 
j. inch, of outer bark (flakes) 1 inch. Oolour of dry 
powder ochrey-brown. 

The flakes of the outer bark are so readily separated 
that the author considered it useful to make separate 
determinations of the inner and outer barks. Ovter- 
bark—Yields extract to water 3°08 per cent. Colour 
of dry powder, ground coffee, which it much resembles; 
colour of extract, sherry; of moist residue, Vandyke 
brown. Tannic acid 1524 percent. Non-tannin and 
impurities, -609 per cent. Inner bark—Extract to water 
31:38 per cent. Colour of dry powder reddish-bufi ; 
of extract, orange-brown inclining to light ruby; of 
moist residue, raw sienna inclining to brown ‘Tannic 
acid, 12°495 per cent, Non-tannin and impurities, 1:117 
percent. From this it will be seen that the inner bark 
is rich in tannic acid. These trees are only used for 
fuel, for which they are excellent, and it does seem a 
waste to allow so much tan-material to go unused. 
Although in the above extract from his pamphlet 
Mr. Maiden mentions C. torulosa as used chiefly for 
firewood in its native habitat, yet his own account of 
it in hismagnus opus proves that it has many and 
valuable properties beside being the best oven fuel. 
As a fuel tree it can, from our observation of it on 
Abbotsford, be grown a greater number to an acre 
than most other trees, from its tendency to shoot 
up out of all proportion to its increase in circum- 
ference while its branches hang down instead of 
standing out horizontally. Mr. Maiden’s account 
of it as a timber tree is as follows:— 

Casuarina Torulosa, Azt., (Syn. C. tenuissima, Sieb.); 
N. O., Casuarines, B.FI., vi., 200 i 

‘“ Forest-oak.” ‘ River-oak.”  Oalled 
loak in Queensland, ‘ Beef-wood.” 


** Mountin-o 
The “ Noa 
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loi” of the aboriginals of Northern New South Wales? 
and the “Koondeeba” of those of Southern Queensland 
‘‘Buroutha’”’ of some Queensland aboriginals. 

Much used for fuel, The wood is close, and pret- 
tily marked, yielding handsome veneers. This hand- 
some wood has a marking peculiarly its own. The line 
of demarcation of the heart-wood is well-defined. It is 
used for cabinet-work, and produces very superior 
shingles. Itis one of the best woods for oven fuel. 
A slab in the Technological Museum, which has been 
seasoned over twenty-five years (having been exhibited 
at the London International Exhibition of 1862, as (. 
tenwissima), has a weight which corresponds to 64 1b, 
per cubic foot. Diameter, 18/ to 24in; height 60 
to 80 ft. 

New South Wales and Queensland. 

Let us now see what Mr. Maiden says in the tan 
bark section of his valuable book on the native 
plants of Australia, of the three leading acacias which 
in addition to A. decurrens have been naturalized in 
the hill-country of Ceylon viz.: A. pycnantha, A. 
dealbata and A. melanoxylon. Of A. pycnantha (what 
we know in Ceylon as ‘ the golden wattle,’ from its 
beautiful and fragrant yellow blossom,) Mr. Maiden 
writes that it is second, perhaps, only to 
A. decurrens io importance for its yield of 
tanners’ bark, the bark although less in quan- 
tity being sometimes better in quality. It has 
yielded as high as 55°3 per cent of extractive 
matter and 34 of tannin, and even the dried leaves 
have yielded 15:16 per cent of tannic acid. While 
pycnantha is described as yielding one of the 
richest tanning barks in the world, 4. dealbata is 
referred to as ‘“‘an excellent tanning material, 
although the bark is thinner and inferior to that 
of A. decurrens, var. mollisima.’”’ A specimen in the 
technological museum at Sydney contains 29-25 per 
cent of tannin, and Mr. Maiden’s analysis resulted 
in 29°86 per cent of extract and 21:22 per cent of 
catechu-tannic acid. The bark is chiefly employed 
to tan lighter leather. A. melanoxylon is valuable 
mainly for its excellent timber, beside which it ig 
a highly ornamental tree, but the bark might pay 
to collect and send to market when the trees are cut 


for timber or pruned for fuel, for it yielded to 
Mr. Maiden’s analysis 20:63 percent of extract 
and 11:12 per cent of catechu-tannic acid. 


Many of the eucalypts and other trees are rich in 
tannin, but if cultivation with reference to market- 
ing the bark is contemplated, it seems pretty clear 
that special attention should be devoted to the 
two wattles which flourish so freely in and around 
Nuwara Eliya: A. pycnantha as yielding a bark 
useful for light leather, and 4. decurrens, var. 
mollissima, for heavy leather. The cultivation 
of dA. binervata, if we have it not already, 
ought be added. The export may be in the 
shape of bales of dried bark; boxes or barrels 
of ground bark, or the extract (including that of 
leaves and twigs) in casks or jars. The trees are 
represented as mature in Australia in the tenth 
year, but in our forcing climate maturity would 
probably be attained in a shorter period, and 
thinnings can be utilized, for bark or extract and as 
firewood, from the third year, Baron von Mueller 
in his work on Select Bxtra-tropical Plants gives 
the following details regarding 4. decurrens, var. 
mollissima, the richest yielder of tanning bark, by 
far, of all the “ Wattles :— 
_ ‘The bark, rich in tannin, renders this tree highly 
important. The English price of the bark range 
generally from £8 to £11. In Melbourne it averages 
about £5 per ton. It varies, so far ag my experi- 
ments have shown, in its tannin, from 30 to 54 per 
cent (svc) in bark artificially dried. In commercial 
bark the percentage is somewhat less, according to 
the state of its dryness—it retains about 10 per cent 
f moisture. 141b. of Black Wattle Bark gives 1 lb. 
f leather, whereas 5 lb. of English oak bark are 


requisite for the same results; but the tanning 
principle of both is not absolutely identical. Mel- 
bourne tanners consider aton of Black Wattle Bark 
sufficient to tan 25 to 30 hides; it is best adapted 
for sole leather, and other so-called heavy goods. The 
leather is fully as durable as that tanned with oak 
bark, and nearly as good in colour, Bark carefully 
stored for a season improves in tanning power 10 to 
15 per cent. From experiments made it appears that 
no appreciable difference exists in the percentage 
of tannin in Wattle Barks, whether obtained in the 
dry orin the wet season. As far back as 1823 a 
fluid extract of Wattle Bark was shipped to London, 
fetching then the extraordinary price of £50 per ton, 
one ton of bark yielding 4 cwt. of extract of tar con- 
sistence (Simmonds), thus saving much freight and 
cartage. The cultivation of the Black Wattle is 
extremely easy, being effected by sowing, either 
broadcoast or in rows. Sted can be obtained in 
Sydney or Melbourne, at 53 per lb., which quantity 
contains from 30,000 to 50,00) seeds; they are known 
to retain their vitality for several years. Seeds 
should be soaked in warm water before sowing. 
Any bare, barren, unutilised place might be most 
remuneratively sown with this Wattle; the return 
would be in from 5 to 10 years. Full-grown trees, 
which supply also the best quality, yield as mucn ag 
1 cwt. of bark. Mr. Dickinsou states that he has seen 
10 cwt. of bark obtained from a single tree of gigantic 
dimensions at Southport, (Jueensland. A quarter of a 
ton of bark was obtained from one tree at Tambo, 
Queensland, without stripping all the limbs. The 
height of thistree was six feet, and the stem two feet 
in diameter. The rate of growth is about one inch in 
diameter of stem annually. It is content with the 
poorest and driest, or sandy soils, although in more 
fertile ground its growthis more rapid.’ 

We do not know that at the prices quoted it would 
pay to grow the acacias mentioned merely, for the 
sake of the bark, but, as yielding firewood and 
small timber in addition, acacia groves ought to be 


profitable. 


> ~~» 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


Dr. Wight in his exhaustive work on the Botany of 
India, published in Madras in 1840, devotes a few pages 
to the subject of cotton and cotton-growing in India. 
His classification of the different varieties, as well as 
his conclusions, drawn from experiments, as to the 
adaptabilityof certa in varieties for the climate and soils 
of India, will not be without some interest and use- 
fulness to cotton growers in Ceylon. Dr. Wight ac- 
knowledges three species:—(1) The Gossypium herba- 
cewm, with palmately lobed leaves, whether annual or 
perennial; (2) G. barbadense, the American variety, 
with simply lobed or angled leaves, leaving duration 
out of the question; (3) G. acwminatum, comprehending 
Pernambuco, Peruvian, Bahia, Ava. The last name is 
advisedly chosen as expressing the prevailing form of 
the lobes of the leaves rather than the native country 
of a plant so widely distributed. Among the many 
yatieties under the first are G. arborewmand G. reli- 
giosum. The G. herbaceum, says Dr. Wight, need not 
be dilated on, since, as the indigenous species, it is so 
well-known in India and over ali the warmer portions 
of the old world: it being the first and best known, 
species to mankind generally. 

G. barbadense is one of the oldest species of the 
genus, having been established by Linnzeus on the 
authority of a figure of Plucknet, published 1691. It 
was, says Swartz, most extensively cultivated in the 
West Indies, and thence accordingly to Roxburgh, 
brought to the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, 
whence again it was introduced to India under the 
name of Bourbon. Its deterioration in the West 
Indies, Bourbon and Mauritius, and consequent d: - 
continuance, are attributed to a neglect to renew thu 
stock by the use of fresh seed, and to exhaustion of the 
soil owing to continual growth of the crop for a long time. 
In Spain, Malta and Sicily, where attention was paid 
to these points, the growth was most successful 
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Other two varieties of G. barbadense are ‘‘ Sea Island” 
and ** Uplan is’’—the former long and the latter short 
stapled. The peculiar and very superior qualities of the 
Sea Islandare attributed to its growing in a soil 
highly calcareous and highly impregnated with salt. 
“All attempts,’ says Dr, Wight, “so far as I have 
been able to learn, to introduce this variety into India 
have failed; the pods are said to be blighted in the 
bud, and the few that attain maturity are generally 
more or less injured by the attacks of caterpillars: 
such, I have invariably found to be the case in all 
my attempts to raiseit. The Hgyptian, which, in that 
country, partakes of the valuable properties of this kind, 
is supposed to have been derived from the Sea Island 
stock: however, judging from some that I had sown 
in my garden,it has either got mixed with the Sea 
Island sort, oris in course of transition into it. The 
latter Irather suspect to be the case, but whether 
or vot, itis most certain that, from a quantity of 
Ezyptain seed sownin Madras, both ‘Sea Island’ and 
‘Uplands’ were produced, and having the distinctive 
character of each strongly marked, even to liability 
to attack of insects.” [The clothing of a seed with down 
js said to be a mark of very minor importance, as, it 
is now known, asingle generation may change the seed 
fcom smooth to downy.| The “Uplands” or short- 
8 apled variety of G. barbadense is reported as having 
tirived well in India, producing ripe pods in less than 
3 months. It is added that the most advantageous 
tine for sowiug this is towards the end of the rains in 
December, or with the first of those in April and May, 
when they happen to fall freely. 

The G. acuminatum, brought to India under the 
various names of Pernambuco, Peruvian, Bahia and 
Ava, is described as a very stroug-growing plant stand- 
ing high temperatures. It is probable, says Wight, 
that it merits, and will receive mora attention, than 
has hitherto heen extended toit. In the light sandy 
soil of the coast itseems to thrive remarkably well. 

Both the Bourbon and short-stapled American cot- 
tons (as Sea Island) may, says, Dr. Wight. be success- 
fully cultivated in our common alluvial soils, but more 
profitably in the red ones which are largely charged 
with the red oxide of iron: the long-stapled or Sea 
Island cotton bas not succeeded in India, not because 
the plants are more delicate or less adapted to the cli- 
mate than others, but because it is subject to the at- 
tacks of an insect, which deposits its eggs in the 
young fruit, causing blight. 

The experimental farms for trial of imported varie- 
ties of cotton, principally American, established in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1829, proved to be an utter fail- 
ure; but the cause of this is attributed to delay, 
spoiled seed, improper soils and bad seasons. There 
was moreover, no superintendence of any sort; no 
facilities offered, no encouragement held out; every- 
thing was left in the hands of the natives with all risks. 

From the above quotations and epitomes of the ex- 
perience of a botanist and experimentalist such as Dr. 
Wight, there is much to be got. His classification 
is certainly a desirable one, considering that both 
staple and appearance of seed are so apt to vary, 
and that the distinctive characters (first noticed by 
Roxburgh) are of a tolerably permanent nature. 
Thre are moreover some wrinkles as to suitable soils, 
ani varieties worth cultivating. It will be observed 
thit Dr. Wight favours the short-stapled Ameri- 
can cotton, since he found that it matured its first 
crop with great rapidity, and produced a large pro- 
portion of staple ag compared with other varieties ; 
the only objection being that the seed had a lower 
nutritive value for feeding purposes.* 

While seeking tointroduce new varieties, the im- 
provement of the indigenous cotton ought not to be 
neglected. There is always a price for it and a de- 
mand for mixing into American kinds. To this end 
soils should be manuced, well vloughed or tye ed up, 


*Vhe tenacity with which the down climgs to tb- 
seed of “New Orleans” has ever been a great ob- 
jection with natives of India, who sell the indigenous 
cotton and use the seed as food for their cattle. The 
objection can, no doubt, be overcome, by careful gin- 
ing.—Ep, 


seed should be changed and that from other stock 
resown, and sowing should be systematically done and 
not carelessly, so that the plants may not choke 
each other in their growth, the young shoots should 
be topped when advisable, frequent weeding should 
be carried on, and the pods should be allowed to ripen 
on the stalk and not be plucked before they are ready. 
Tinnivelly is said to have fallen into disrepute during 
1833-4 owing to cultivators plucking their pods green 
and then drying them in the sun. 

These are considerations which intending cultivators 
would do well to take to heart. O. D. 


“ TIMEHRI ” 
RicE AND OAcAo IN BRITISH GUIANA, 


is the Journal of the j Koyal Agricultural 
and Commercial Society of British Guiana, 
which we always find full of interesting 


matter, including accounts of explorations of the 
colony and beyond its borders into Venezuela and 
Brazil. The number for June is enriched with a 
specially valuable paper by J. Rodway, F.L.s., on 
“The Schomburgks in Guiana,” in which we have 
a romantically interesting account of the journeys 
and discoveries of the great man who connected 
the British colony with Humboldt’s observations in 
other portions of South America, and whose name 
will ever be famous in connection with the great 
Victoria lily which he was the first to see, describe 
and introduce to Europe. Sir Robert Herman 
Schomburgk, honoured and pensioned by Britain, 
died many years ago, but of the two brothers 
who assisted him in his researches, one, Richard, 
lives as the able and still active botanist of 
South Australia, although in his 78th year. 
A yaluable article on ‘‘ opening up the country,” by 
J. E. Tinne, mentions the fact that gold has 
superseded timber as the export next in importance 
to sugar and its allied products, and it is evident 
that Demerara is likely to contribute very appreci- 
ably to the gold stores of the world. In consequence 
of improvements in manufacture and in other 
directions, it is asserted} that sugar for direct 
consumption at 17s and 18s pays better today than 
it did ten years ago at23s to 253s. The cultivation 
of rice and cacao is progressing, and a trade in 
fruit to the United States was likely to spring 
up. We quote as follows :— 

The available land for settlement is already large 
but access to it is uncertain; and nowhere in the 
world is combined action more necessary or more 
difficult for small settlers, as regards drainage, water- 
supply, and sea defences, than in this extensive mud 
flat of British Guiana, with its land four feet below 
high spring tides, its very capricious rainfall of 70 
to 100 inches, and its lazy but pleasant climate. 

To us in Ceylon it seems strange that even 
coffee was grown successfully in the mud flats 
referred to as being in some parts absolutely under 


sea level. In an article on the rocks and 
minerals of this curiously fertile land, the 
geological characteristics of the alluvial depo- 


sits are thus described :— 

The alluvial deposits consist of a recent alluvium 
in swampy districts and bordering small streams all 
over the colony, apparently of a very productive nature ; 
of the fluvio-marine or coast deposit; of river loam 
along the courses of the rivers, and beyond the coast 
deposit ; and of the valley gravel and the sand and 
clay deposit. Of these the coast deposit is the most 
important, since here are established the varioue plan- 
tations of the great industry of the colony. It ex- 
tends along the whole sea-boird, a few feet below the 
level of spring tides, inwards to a varying width of 
from 5 to 35 miles, where it attains a heizhb of abeut 
12 feet. Tts depth is about 100 feet, aud it consists 
of varying layers of fine sand and bluish clay, with 
portious of decayed vegetable matter. The surface soil 
of this deposit consists of a fertile dark-coloured loam 
on the estates; and beyond them, of a dark earth 
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made up largely of decayed vegetable remains. Many 
of the clay beds of this deposit are suitable for brick- 
making, while the bluish-clay below the soil, when 
burnt, is applied for the purposes of road-making. 
Contrasted with the mud deposits are the grand 
features of the new red sandstone formations :— 

Tho most distinctive of the natural features of the 
colony,-are found in connection with the various con- 
ditions of this formation; and denudation of a most 
active kind has been at work during vast ages to 
produce conformations as strange as they are magni- 
ficent, instanced best in those extreme examples, the 
perpendicular mountain, Roraima, on the inner con- 
fines of the colony, and the unique Kaieteur water- 
fall on the Potaro. 
In the granitic rocks gold is widely and plentifully 
distributed and we should not be surprised to hear 
some day of a rush to the Demerara diggings. 
Small diamonds have been found in connection 
with the gold, as also impuro graphite. There is 
an interesting account, by a Government surveyor, 
of three of the many rivers of this well-watered 
_region.—In a fragment of Berbice history, evidence 
of our Dutch predecessors in the colony appears in 
the shape of notices of the ‘‘ Burgher”’ militia 
and officers employed mainly to repress ri- 
sings amongst the slaves. The Dutch Gov- 
ernor of “New Amsterdam’’ in 1799 was His 
Excellency A. J. Van Imbyze Van Battenburg. 
The scare about leprosy has spread to the South 
American colony and with good reason, for the 
late Superintendent of the Leper Asylums states that 
this horrible disease is so prevalent and so largely 
on the increase that at the present time one person 
in each 250 of the population is a leper. The 
disease was introduced by slaves from Africa. The 
remedy is strict isolation: the only tribe of Indians 
among whom cases appeared had mixed freely 
with negro lepers. There is an exciting account 
of a fight between the British ship ‘ Peacock” 
and the American ‘‘ Hornet” in 1813 off Demerara, 
the result being the destruction of the British 
ship and the death of her commander and most 
of the crew. The details of the desperate contest 
are most sickening, and such as we trust may 
never be repeated. In regard to the celebrated 
fight between the ‘‘Shannon”’ and the ‘ Chesa- 
peake,” in which the British were victors, our 
readers will be astonished to learn that the Nova 
Scotian Second Lieut. Wallis, who carried the 
American vessel into Halifax, yet lives as Sir 
Provo William Parry Wallis, a. c.z., Admiral of 
the Fleet. He is in bigs 99th year. There is 
a& most interesting account of a trip up the 
Kssequebo and Potaro to the great falls, from 
which we should like to quote if we had space. 
British Guiana is still a land for exploration and 
description, rich in woodland, river and mountain 
seenery, and in natural history, while the rocks are 
full of varied and valuable minerals. ‘I'he colony 
has held its own through the sugar crisis, the 
energies of the colonists being aided by science; and 
if seems beyond question that there is a great 
future before the British possession in South 
America, which in slavery discussions was often 
referred to as ‘one of the fine islands in the West 
Tndivs.” 

-_——_——_>-—____—_- 
PLANTING IN TAVOY, BURMA. 


Mr. J. D. Watson writes under date Sept. 13th: — 
“ Ooffee here A 1, now out in a splendid blossom again, 
ana it will bein full bloom by »ext month. Liberian 
coffee simply splendid,great trees and are to bear heavily. 
Tea flushing well, a great strong vigorous leaf. Vanilla 
growing well and will succeed. Oubeb pepper of much 
value, Ihave been fortanate to get and have it srowing, 
and it is also todo well. Cacao will do splendidly with 
proper shade, Iam now planting the rain tree and Inga, 


I have planted a large acreage in Hevea rubber and 
have it upalready from seed and planted out as well 


‘as planted at stake; 20 trees in Mergui gave 14 viss. 


Coconut do weil and also betelnut trees and fruit trees. I 
have of all sorts doing splendidly: Penay jak and Ralah 
jak and orange treesand limes bearing very heavily. 
Annatto is splendid and the price not so bad consider- 
ing the little attention it requires. I am putting up 
a new store and rupees are scarce at present.” 
<— 
THE COFFEE OROP IN COORG. 

From the returns furnished from the principal firms 
on the west coast as well as at Bangalore and My- 
sore, it appears that the aggregate export of plan- 
tation coffee from Ooorg to the curing firms on the 
coast and at Bangalore, Xc., for the season of 1888- 
89 is shown to be 1,694 tons cistributed as follows :— 


ons. 

Exported to west coast ... 1,098¢ 
50 eastward 5904 
ToTaL 1,694 


The abovefigures do notinclude the bulk of the native 
coffee, which, by reference to the Toll-gate returns, 
may be taken at 1,067$ tons, making an aggregate 
export of 2,761; tons, The statistics collected at the 
several Toll-gates show the following results :— 


ExporteED WuisTWARD. 1888-89. ‘Tons. 
Watekolli (Perambady ) 1,3934 } 9.951 
Sampaji 8575 at 

ExprorreD HASTWARD. 

Anechowkur Mas 228 
Siddeshwara abo 71 5102 
Hraserpet SEigae 
Kedlipet 103 

Tora ... 2,7614 


The area of Huropean Mstates actually planted is re- 
turned as 28,636 acres. The corresponding area of na- 
tive holdings is computed at 31,393 acres. 

The forecast of the cotfee crops for 1889-90 stands 
as follows :— 

Forecast of yield as obtained 

from Planters’ returns Europeans 
Forecast estimated for ed ce 


2,034 
1,542 
for which no returns have 


been furnished. Natives 3,189 


Total forecast for 1889-90. Tons 6,715 
Estimated average yield per 
acre of ordinarily well-cul- 
tivated coffee in full bear- 

ing for 1889-90. 

Return of export of coffee 
from Ooorg last year, 1888- 
1889, taken from the toll- 
gate returns. 2,761 3 tons, 

Return of export of coffee for § 42,527 tons or 4,253 
10 previous years eae annual average 

Taking the average or 1 rupee crop at 4,253 tons per 
annum, the forecast of 6,715 tons for the coming sea- 
son represents R15 or 24 annas crop, the anna equi- 
valent being 6,715-+-24 or nearly 280 tons.—Madras 
Times, September 26th. 


Sas 


42 ewts. 


Enemy or tam Corron Puant.—An Udapussellawa 
planter seuds us “cotton plant leaves, Sea Island 
jat,” eaten by some insect, and asks ‘‘ What is the 
poochic?’ But he will require to catch some 
specimens of the latter und send them for 
identification say in a match-box. 

Koyan Garpens, Kew.—Zhe Bulletin of Miscel- 
laneous Inlormation for September contains :— 
‘Flowers of Calligonum as an article of food in 
N. W. India.—Harwiest notice of Coca.—Buazé fibre. 
Vegetable Productions, Central China.—Vine culti- 
vation in the Gironde.—Phylloxera in South Africa. 
—Erroneous Report of Phylloxera, in Greece,”’ 
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Gnoyyespondence, 


To the £ditor. 


HOOLANKANDE TEA AND CEDARWOOD BOXES. 

Dear Srr,—My attention has been drawn to the 
average of the last ‘‘Hoolo” break as given in 
circulars, viz. 1s 64d. As a matter of fact, had 
auction room bids been accepted, the break would 
have realized over 2s per lb.; but as the tea was 
considered worth even more, it was withdrawn and 
was ultimately disposed of for 1s 103d. 

So much is of no interest to the public ; but when 
it comes to be known that the greater portion of the 
tea was in Japan cedar boxes, the matter acquires 
some interest, 

It will be noticed that the tea was considered 
worth 2s in the auction room ; 

The withdrawal of the tea seems to have been the 
cause of offence; for not until the tea was withdrawn 
did buyers become aware of a taint. 

Now whether this was merely a case of ‘‘ Bearing” 
or whether from the packages being left unsealed 
for the extra day or two the tea did actually acquire 
a taint; isa matter which cannot here be decided ; 
but that there is a distinct prejudice, whether 
rightly or wrongly, against the cedar packages, must 
be recognized by all: however careful the packing, 
it will be worth while to consider well the risk of real 
taint, or the cry of wolf that may be raised. EK. G. R. 

The above is the only lot of Hoolo tea that has 
been packed in cedar for about 4 years. 


SPfATEMENT .OF EXPORIS FROM THE MAIA- 
BAR COAST SEASON 1888-89 ENDING ~ 
30Tn JUNE 1889. 

Tellicherry. 5th September 1889. 

Dear -Sir,—Together with this we have the plea- 
sure to hand you our Annual Statement of Ex- 
ports of Coffee and Pepper from the West Coast 
for the year ending 30th June last. 

Coffee.—From the figures given you will gather 
that the quantity of coffee shipped during the 
past year falls considerably below that of the pre- 
vious years’ shown in the statement, and we may 
add than that shipped for the past 15 years. 
The export from ports south of Calicut is steadily 
dwiodling, and the crops in Mysore, Coorg, Wy- 
naad and the Neilgherries on which the northern 
ports depend were generally most disappointing, 
although the prices obtained for them compensated 
owners to a certain extent and enabled them to 
continue a system of liberal cultivation upon which 
the future of the coffee enterprise in Southern 
India entirely depends, for we cannot hide from 
ourselves the fact that leaf disease is making 
headway even in well shaded districts, such as 
Mysore and Coorg, where we fear our planting 
friends do not as yet sufficiently recognise the 
evil. Borer has also been virulent and a large 
number of trees have had to be taken out in 
consequence of it. 

In regard to prospects the blossoming showers 
were generally late, but when they did come the 
show of blossom justified planters in expecting a 
heivy crop, but we are sorry to add that estimates 
have been considerably reduced all round and al- 
though a greater quantity will be exported than 
last year, we anticipate the total shipments from 
the Coast will not exceed 320,000. cwts. 

Pepper.—Tbhe amount exported is no criterion 
of the actual crop gathered, for as prices fell, 
native producers ceased to bring it into the market, 
and we know as a fact that a very large quantity 
of last year’s crop is being held in North Malabar 
alone, it being an article that does not deteriorate 
with keeping. The crop now on the trees pro- 
mises to be a large one and we aticipate heavy 
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Shipments the coming season.—We are. Dear Sir, 


ours faithfully p. pro. ALSTON, LOW & Co., 
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Including the following :~For Ancona, 369 cwt Telli- 


cherry Pepper. For Venice, 20 cwt. Tellicherry Pepper. For 

Hamburg, 836 cwt. Tellicherry Native ( offee and 356 cwt. 

Pepper ; 243 cwt. Calicut and 100 cwt. Cochin Pepper. For 
[Note continued on next page j 
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DAVIDSON’S NEW DOWN-DRAFT SIROCCOS. 

Dear Sir,—Although there are several of David- 
son’s new down-draft Siroccos now in usein Oeylon, 
we have not yet seen publicity given to the results 
obtained from them, so with your permission we 
will supply the information, which, doubtless, 
will interest all engaged in the tea industry. The 
down-draft Sirocco was designed to dry tea with a 
rapidity hitherto unapproached by any other drying 
apparatus, its construction being such that three or 
four times the quantity of hot air can be drawn 
through the tea without disturbing or blowing the 
leaf off the trays, compared to what can be at- 
tempted with any apparatus employing an up-draft 
through the tea; and the results so far obtained have 
been eminently successful. 

In May last, in the valuation of a sample of tea 
dried in the down-draft Sirocco at Hibedde Factory, 
and a sample of the same leaf manufactured in the 
ordinary up-draft Sirocco, also at Etbedde, the local 
brokers made a difference of 4 to 6 cents per lb. in 
favour of the ‘‘d.-d.,’’ but this was only what Messrs, 
Davidson & Oo. expected, as the operation of 
the machine in drying tea thoroughly and 
perfectly in 8 minutes, and at a temperature of 249 
F, as compared to the up-draft sirocco doing the same 
work in 25 to 30 minutes, necessarily produces a 
higher quality of tea from similar leaf. The machines 
at Elbedde and Moray did not at first, as far as 
quantity was concerned, give the out-turn estimated, 
but this was due to the fact of thé fan being driven at 
too low a speed. The drive at Elbedde on the occa- 
sion referred to was very unsteady, varying trom 600 
to 900 revolutions per minute, in place of having a 
steady run of 1,200 revolutions. Later reports from 
the same estate are, however, still more encouraging, 
the broker putting even a greater difference in favour 
of the d-own-draft teas as comparad to the samples from 
the updraft machine. 

Since the receipt of the foregoing information, Mr. 
MaGuire (Messrs. Davidson & Co.’s representative 
now in India) reports that at one place (Kopati) the 
“d.-d.” gave an outturn of 220 lb dried tea per hour, 
using only 169 lb of wood fuel, This is indeed an 
extraordinary result. On the whole the average of Mr. 
Maguire’s reports show an out-turn of 127 lb dried tea 
per hour with a fuel consumption of 104 ib. wood, 
fairly realizing the estimate, both as regards 
quantity of tea dried and fuel used, formed by Messrs. 
Davidson & Oo. 

From the information afforded by Mr. Maguire, the 
fireplace, stove and fan of the “d.-d.” for the coming 
season, will be enlarged, and owing to the sharp 
increase in price of iron and steel, and workmen’s 
wages, the price of the machine has been advanced to 
£150. Even at this price the “ d.-d.” siroeco will bear 
very favorable comparison with any other drier in the 
market, especiaily when it is known that the new 
apparatus will not only turn out an average of 160 
lb. made tea per hour, but is stated by experts to 
improve the quality, as compared to drying in any other 
machine,to the extent of 1d to 2d per lb. In addition 
to Elbeddeand Moray, one of the new machines may 
now be inspected, per favor of Mr. R. W. Wickham, 
at Holmwood estate, Agrapatana.—Yours faithfully, 


W.H. PAVIES &CO. 


MODERN SANITARY SCIENCE ANTICIPATED 
IN MOSAIC LEGISLATION : STRICT EXAMI. 
NTION OF BUTCHER MEAT NECESSARY. 

Kandy, Sept. 18th. , 
Dear Srr,—Man does not live on bread aloner 
and John Bull is known to evince a partiality fo 


Leghorn, 250 cw. Tellicherry and 325 cwt. Calicut Pepper. For 
Rotterdam, 100 cwt. Tellicherry Pepper. For Alexandria, 100 
ewt. Tellicherry Pepper. For Messina, 10 cwt. Cochin Pepper. 
For Suez, 817 ewt. Vellicherry Native Coffee and 375 ewt, 
Pepper; 48 cwt. Calicut Native Coffee and 63 cwt. Pepper. 
For Turkish, African and Arabian Ports, 740 ewt, Cannanore 
Pepper. Fer Bombay and other Indian Ports, 20,282 cwt, 
Cannanore Perper, For Bombay and other Indian Ports, 
1,165, cwt, Badagara Pepper, 


roast beef. It behoves the beef-eating section of 
our community therefore at this season, when 
cattle murrain is raging all over the country, to 
guard against the dangers arising from this source, 
both immediate and remote, Now as the beef- 
eating section comprehends those in authority and 
power in the land in its category, there is consola- 
tion for the masses, that the matter will be taken 
in hand both by the municipal authorities as 
well as by the legislators of the land. They need 
go no further than copy the preceptsof our vener- 
able lawgiver Moses, a figure in ancient history 
familiar to every schoolboy. This remarkable man, 
it appears, centuries ago before scientific knowledge 
and the microscope led to the startling discoveries 
relating to lower organisms, laid down certain 
prohibitions regarding the eating of the flesh of 
certain animals, touching the draining of the 
blood and the testing of certain organs to ascer- 
tain the state of health of cattle slaughtered for 
food, which would fill our modern legislators and 
sanitary officers with astonishment to learn at the 
present time. In a paper presented to the Academy 
of Medicine, Paris, in 1885 by Dr. Noél Guéneau de 
Mussy, he detailed certain information on the 
authority of the Grand Rabbi of France, regarding 
the method of slaughtering and examining cattle 
adopted by the Jews. In this paper, from which 


copious quotations are made by Dr. Behrend, 
M.R.C.P., in his article, ‘‘ Diseases Caught from 
Butcher’s Meat” in the September number of 


the Nineteenth Century to hand this day, the 
following passage occurs :— 

“The idea of parasitic and infectious maladies 
which has conquered so great a positionin modern 
pathology, appears to have greatly occupied the 
mind of Moses. and to have dominated all his 
hygienic rules. He excludes from Hebrew dietary 
animals particularly liable to parasitics ; and as it 
is in the blood that the germs or spores of infectious 
disease circulate, he orders that they must be 
drained of their blood before serving for food. 

“The Talmud, a commentary on the Mosaic law, 
prescribes an examination of the principal organs 
especially the lung, rejecting such as have adhe 
sions, either between the tissues of the lobes them. 
selves or between them and the ribs, and also if 
there be pustules disseminated, even superficially, 
in the lung. The lungs must be: insufflated, and 
its expansation so perfect that any rupture of its 
substance however minute, suffices for its condem.- 
nation as impure, and, to avoid all chance of 
error, the insufflation must be conducted under 
water. These ordinances are to this day observed 
by Israelites faithful to the law ; and duly appointed 
officers to visit the slaughter-house to superintend 
their execution. 

“The chief rabbi of France says, that sometimes 
as many as 26 out of 30 cattle are rejected on 
account of pleural adhesions. 

‘“What an extraordinary prescience! The conta- 
gion of tuberculosis has been proved only during 
the last few years; its transmissibility by food is 
not yet universally recognised, though the experi- 
ments of M. Chandveau render it almost certain; 
yet the law of Israel, thousands of years in advance 
of modern science, had inscribed in its precepts 
these ordinances, preventive of the malady. For if 
such adhesions have any other causes besides this 
presence of tubercle, this is by far the most common; 
and though adhesions may exist without tubercle, 
the latter is very rarely present without the former. 

‘“« Here then we have an easy and practical method, 
within reach of ignorant persons, of removing 
from food supplies the flesh of tuberculous animals, 
and for further security this law, in addition to 
and even in the absence of such adhesions, pro: 
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nounces as impure and unfit for food, animals, 
whose lungs show pustules or excresenses dissemi- 
nated in their surface,” 

Time prevents my continuing this subject further 
today, as I am writing for today’s post. Let us hope 
that although the Government may not have a 
soul to be saved or a body to be kicked, yet, as it 
is composed of individuals whose bodies are 
nourished with solid beef, they will see to the 
imatter for their own sakes. 

It has been stated in certain quarters that it 
was time pressure was brought to bear on the 
authorities, or that the Governor should be pe ti- 
tioned. I hardly think this necessary: we are all in 
the swim.,—Yours truly, B. 


OarE Cotony.—Professor MacOwan contributes to 
the Departmental Agricultural Journal ah interesting 
article on Apple-scab and other diseases caused by 
fungiin Apples aud Pears——Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SinGaport.—The annual Report of the Botian'c 
Gardens, Singapore, has reached us. It is mainly 
occupied with details of the routine work of the 
garden which show that the newly-appointed Director, 
Mr H. N. Ridley, is alive to the duties of his office. 
—.Lhid. 

JamAicA.—The prize for the best sample of Tobacco, 
400 tb in weight, has been divided. equally between 
Jamaica and North Borneo. The last number of the 
Botanical Department, Jamaica, contains a full account 
of the method of culture and preparation, from the 
pen of the late Mr. J. O. Espin,a Culan, who was 
engaged in the culture in Jamaica.—Tbid. 

Tue Furore or Quvurinins.—The New York 
correspondent of the Chemist and Druggist cabled on 
August 29 that the only notable news in the drug 
market on that side was that a further advance 
had been effected in quinine, and that dealers 
regarded the future of this article with much 
confidence. The same journal mentions that a 
gentleman who has recently visited the Ceylon 
estates reports that he does not see how the planters 
are to send away much more than 6,000,000 lb. 
of bark next year, most of which will come from 
healthy trees. 

TEA FROM YOKOHAMA, JAPAN.—The export of tea 
amounted to 23,808,714 lb., valued at £559,628, as 
against 26,557,616 lb., valued at £732,848 in 1887. 
The tea season of 1888-9 opened auspiciously for 
exporters last April, and so continued in May and 
June, prices here declining ; but owing to the rapidity 
with which supplies were pouredinto the markets 
of the American continent a glut was the result, and 
holders became too eager to realise. Auction sales 
in Chicago and New York, coupled with extravagant 
rumours which prevailed relative to the crop, further 
contriLuted to disorganise the market for a time, 
Since the summer, a firmer tone has prevailed in the 
consuming markets. 
fair average throughout the season.—Japan Weekly Mail, 
Ang. 31st. 

Ovrer-Porunation AND ~ HieRatiIoN IN  JAvA. 
—A pamphlet in Dutch on this subject, by Mr. R. 
A. Hekhout, Hon. Secretary of the Soekaboeim 
Agricultural Association, has been sent to us by 
the author. It contains three papers (reprinted 
from the Bataviaasch Handelsblad of 29th April, 
13th May and 29th June 1889), headed respectively 
“Increase of the Population of Java,” ‘‘ Hmigra- 
tion of Chinese to Netherlands India,” and ‘' Emi- 
gration of Java’s Surplus Population to the Outside 
Possessions.” In two places Oeylon is mentioned: 
in one, the writer doubts if in our island (as in 
Java) large numbers of natives are to be met with 
on the public roads suffering from horrible diseases ; 
and in the other the emigration of Tamils to 
Ceylon is referred to. Mr. Hekhout urges on the 
N. I. Government the formation of an Emigvation 
Board such as exists in British India. 


The quality of the Jeaf was a. 


Corton 1n Ceyuon.—The Lancashire people are 
very much interested in the cotton manufacturing 
enterprise recently started in Ceylon, and they are 
feeling its extension. The good people of Ceylon 
may grow as much cotton as they please, but 
if they, following in the wake of India, are going 
to start cotton mills, the outlook for Lancashire 
will not be cheerful.—H. d& C. Mail. 

INDIA-RUBBER AND Gurra-PrERcHa.—Messrs. Fergu- 
son, of Colombo, have done good service by pub- 
lishing a second edition of their treatise, which 
is a summary of information compiled from various 
sources as to the natural history and cultivation 
of the trees. Messrs. Haddon & Co., of Bouverie 
Street, are the agents for the work in this country. 
—Gardener’s Chronicle, Sept. 7th. 

PuRE ARROwROoT FLovr.—Mr. R, P. Jayawardene 
of Cotta has had reasons to suspect the purity of the 
stuff sold in the native market as “arrowroot” and 
had been induced to attempt to produce a really pure 
supply of an article so largely recommended by medical 
men. The arrowroot of the native market is largely 
adulterated with the starch of the sweet potato, the 
eassava, and rice, an article which the doctors recom- 
mending “ arrowroot” would hesitateto permit their 
patients to take. The lowness of the price, viz., 12 to 
20 cents the pound is sufficient evidence of the inferio- 
rity of the stuff; a pound packet of Mr. Jayawardene’s 
article known as “ Jayawardhanapura arrowroot’ is 35 
cents.—Cor. [We have @ good report from a housekeeper 
who has tried Mr. Jayawardene’s arrowroot in several 
ways. She finds it much purer and whiter than what is 
bought at the doorand can recommendit as probably 
equal to and much less expensive than the West India 
arrowroot in tins.—EDp. ] 

QuininE In Inpra.—It is very satisfactory to 
learn how the missionaries (both ladies and gentle- 
men) are extending the use of quinine among 
the people both in India and China, by taking 
supplies for distribution on their evangelistic 
journeys. Miss G. M. Fletcher, in giving an 
account of work in the villages near Delhi, mentions 
that during five months of tentwork, as much as 
14 1b. of quinine were distributed among 600 
patients, and that the people now come regularly 
for the fever medicine tothe B. M. 8. Dispensary 
in Delhi from the region round about. If quinine 
were freely distributed among the people of China, 
especially in the low marshy districts, there would 
soon be a stop put to the opium traffic, and the 
same may be said of laudanum-drinking in the 
Fen districts of England if the people were only 
induced to try quinine instead. 

Taos Wricuts or Cryton Tra Packacrs.—The 
following extract from the Produce Markets’ Review 
should have attention and consideration at the 
hands of Ceylon Tea planters :—‘‘ The large varia- 
tions in the weight of teas packed in Ceylon, which 
necessitate turning out and reweighing on arrival 
here, call for special attention on the part of tea 
planters, and the subject has been exhaustively 
dealt with in Messrs. I. A. Rucker & jBeneraft’s Cir- 
cular of June 27th. Beyond their own interests, 
however, the planters would do well to consult the 
convenience and wishes of the Grocer, whose predi- 
lection lies strongly in favour ofincreasing the aver- 
age net weight of half-chests to at least 601b. This 
sized package can be easily handled, and the carriage 
on the net weight of tea would be less than in the 
smaller packages, while the saving in labour would 
be considerable, and the weight would coincide with 
that of half-chests of China Tea, by which standard 
the Grocer is accustomed to buy. As regards Dock 
charges, a package of 89 lb. gross is charged only 
53 2d, as against 4s Sd for one of 60 lb. gross, and 
the rent is the same as for one of even 45 lb. gross, 
namely, ld per week. Thus the larger package is 
not only more acceptable to the Grocer, but by far 
the most economical for the importer,” 
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THE TRADE OF SIAM, 
Siam, like other THastern countries at the 
present moment, exhibits signs of commercial 


prosperity, in which British merchants take the 
largest share. According to Mr. Gould’s last report 
from Bangkok, while German tonnage decreased 
19,939 tons, that under the British flag increased 
by 26,585 tons. At present the carrying trade 
is as to 63 per cent, British, 21 per cent, 
German and 8 per cent. Siamese. The exports of 
Bangkok were larger than any previous year, amount- 
ing to $16,342,026, mainly on account of the very 
large export of rice, which reached 449,589 tons. 
There was also an increase in teak, due to the 
favourable s ate. of the river, which admitted of 
larger quantities being floated down; the trade in 
bullocks also showed an enormous development, 
amounting to 27,118 against 15,263 in 1887. Vege- 
table dye materials, gamboge, indigo, &c, in Siam, 
as elgawhere in the tropics, show no increase on 
account of th» increasing employment of chemical 
dyes, The railway surveys for possible lines to 
Chienymai and other northern and eastern provinces 
of Siam, initiated by Sir Andrew Clarke, are being 
rapidly carried out by a large staff of surveyors. 
Sapphire and ruby diggings also proceed with fair 
success. Most of the rubies are small, and have 
the same fault as the sapphires, being as a rule 
too dark. The commoner stones go to Switzerland, 
the better class to India, Both sorts are now found 
over a wide tract of country, the diggers are all 
natives of Pegu, as they alone are able to withstand 
the bad malaria: fevers of the diggings. Chinese 
coolie immigratiun is on the increase; secret 
societies are spreading among them, and Mr. Gould, 
writing some weeks before the recent outbreak, 
expresses the opinion that some day very serious 
consequences may arise from the action of dis- 
orderly Chinese coolies in Bangkok.—London Times, 


Sept. 3rd. 
+ eS) 
ORANGE CULTIVATION IN SICILY. 
The United States Consul at Messina, in a 
recent report, states that the province of Palermo 
is the great orange district of Sicily. Through- 
out the province of Messina the orange was 
exterminated in 1865-70 by the “gum,” and 
the lemon budded on the wild orange has taken 
its place. The Sicilian grower prefers running 
the risk of damage by frost, which, however, is 
small, to gathering his oranges when they are still 
immature. Sicily oranges, which are, of course, 
not fully ripe when gathered, keep well for 40 days. 
Frequently the fruit when gathered is allowed to 
Sweat in the groves from two to three days, piled 
On the ground and covered over with tarpaulins ; 
it is then wrapped in tissue paper, put in boxes, 
and sent to Messina. Fruit is also sent directly 
from the groves. All fruit upon reaching the ex- 
porters’ warehouses is carefully inspected and 
selected, wrapped in fresh tissue paper, and repacked. 
Exporters ship their oranges as soon as packed. 
_ During the shipping season large firms in Messina 

employ as many as 300 women and girls, paying 
_ them 10d to 1s a day of nine hours’ work, The 
women select and wrap up the fruit. Men are 
_ employed to pack the fruit and handle the boxes, 
| The stevedores handle the boxes with great care, 
and the steamers give all possible ventilation to 
the fruit during the voyage. Fruit possessing the 
greatest keeping qualities is sent in sailing vessels 
_ to the United States. Exporters frequently buy 
_ the fruit on the trees. Tho cost of preparing and 
shipping a box of oranges or lemons to New York 

is about 4s 6d. Years ago oranges were preserved 
/ in sand for from four to five months for family 
| use. This practice no longer prevails, as it would 
| not ie on a large scale; such enormous ware- 


houses would be required and so great would be 
the expense of handling the fruit. Preserving 
oranges in bran has been tried, but it proved too 
heating. The soil has great influence upon the 
maturing and keeping qualities of oranges. ‘The 
fruit ripens earlier on light sandy soil than on 
clay soil. Fruit grown on the former cannot be 
left long on the trees without deteriorating in 
quality, whereas on stiff clay it can remain with 
impunity untilthe end of April. The former kind 
is small and of a pale yellow, and keeps only for 
a short time, while that grown on a clay soil is 
large, keeps well, and is of a reddish colour. Toe 
fine large oranges that bring a high price in Palermo 
in summer are allowed tou remain on the trees 
until the end of May, when they are stored in 
subterranean grottoes. They are produced on clay 
soil abounding in alkalis and _ well-decomposed 
organic matter. In the sides of the mountains 
near Palermo are many grottoes that are cool and 
well ventilated, in which oranges keep well during 
the summer ; they are spread two layers deep upon 
large mats placed at convenient distances one above 
the other. Hvery day or tw» the fruit is turned 
over and all the defective oranges are removed. This 
fruit finds a home market.—London Times, Sept. 3rd. 
—_—_—_- > — 

COFFEEK IN AMERICA. 


‘The imports, as reported by the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, tor the year enuing June 30th, 1889, 
were 578,397,454 pounds, valued at $74,724,882, against 
423,645,794 pounds, valued at $60,507,630, for the 
preceding year. These figures show an _ increase of 
154,751,660 pounds; a difference in supply sufficient to 
explain market variations during the past two years, 

‘he exports of coffee for the same period were 
17,265,354 pounds, against 15,083,019 pounds in 1888, a 
gain of 2,152,335 pounds. 

The imports for the trade yeir recently closed are 
the largest on record. The consumption, assumed 
to be the imports minus the exports, was 9:2 pounds 
per capita, against 6°89 pounds iu 1888; 8°36 pounds 
in 1887; 9:2 pounds in 1856; 9:45 pounds in 1885. 
The short crop and high prices in 1887 sent the per 
capita consumption far behind previous years, but 
this has been regained. If the crops of this year 
prove to be below the world’s average annual require- 
ments, we may reasonably expect a decline in con- 
sumption as a partial offset against a short supply. 

We here present a table showing the exports from 
Brazil for the past five years: 


Rio. Santos. Total. 

Year ended June 30. Bags. Bags. Bags. 
1889 ie 3,874,000 2,557,000 6,431,000 
1888 cp 1,879,174 1,310,209 3,189,883 
1887 ees 8,422,353 2,493,228 5,946,183 
1886 ae 3,642,202 1,660,169 5,302,871 
1885 i 4,093,889 2,176,627 6,269,516 
Total five years...16,942,618 10,196,283 27,138,851 
Annualaverage... 3,388,523 2,039,247 5,427,770 


Coffee plantations in Brazil and Central America 
are paying their owners handsome returns. It is 
natural uoder such circumstances that the area devoted 
to coffee should be extended, and this we know tobe 
the case in Oentral American countries and io India, 
It can only bea questiun of a tew years when cotfee 
production will again run ahead of consumption.— 
American Grocer. 


<> 

THE NORTH BORNEO TOBACCO CROP. 

Telegraphic information has been received from 
London to the effect that the Darvel Bay Co.’s first 
crop of tobacco has been sold at Amsterdam at the 
exceptionally high rate of 2: 5d. Although. t was 
well-known that the quality of the produce was reuily 
first clas, it was n t expected that more than 1s 31 
would be realised. ‘his ought to prove very encour- 
aging to those interested in the success of the tobacco 
industry in British North Borneo. Mr. Walker, of 
the Sandakan Land Office, estimates the North Borneo 
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Tobacco crop of 1889 at 300 tons, which at two shil” 
lings per pound, will realize £67,200. From recent 
sales, it would appear that a larger price may be 
expected.—Hongkong Telegraph. 
ee 
NOTES ON PEPPER CULTIVATION IN 
MALABAR. 


By Peter Prerr. 
Dedicatory Ode ; Composed by my Nursery Cooly. 
Sing a song of pepper 
Cuttings on the rot, 
Six and sixty acres 
All gone to pot; 
When the berries ripened 
Up rose a gentle Mop, 
Smiled and picked and sweetly said 
“What a paying crop.” 
The vines are on the mountain side, 
The soil is in the valley, 
The standards tumble right and left 
Like skittles in an alley; 
In the nurseries are the seedlings 
Nicely on the grow, 
In stalks a sick cow 
Eats the blooming show ; 
The planter in his bungalow 
Discusses ruination 
In the clearings the buffalo 
Oh !—the joys of cultivation!!!! 


During the past three years it has been part 
of my duty to superintend a pepper estate and 
to inquire of my native neighbours the treatment 
necessary for the proper cultivation of this vine. 
By pepper, I of course refer to piper nigrum, a 
vine extensively grown throughout Malabar, but 
more especially in North Malabar. The fruit of 
this vine is the pepper-corn; it is produced on 
aments or catkins and not, as so many people 
think, in pods. I may here incidentally remark 


that white pepper is the same berry, only 
with the outer skin or pulp washed off. 
The nearest resemblance to a pepper catkin 
just before the berries ripen is perhaps 


a bunch of unripe red or white currants. The 
vine with even dark green heart-shaped leaves is 
somewhat reminiscent of ivy, and as it clothes 
the trunks of almost every tree except the palms, 
and sometimes even these, it adds greatly to the 
picturesqueness and rich verdure of this land of 
orchards, If any oneshould require further parti- 
culars, correctly and botanically expressed, are they 
not written in Roxburgh and Drury ? 

I do not propose to treat of the part this spice 
played in Rome’s ransom or the past history of 
India, but merely the part it will play in the 
future of the Indian planter. And it will be a 
great part, Iverily believe. Black pepper may 
be fairly called “the spice of life”; for it is as 
indispensable for an immortal creation of a private- 
brougbam chef as for the homely stew of the frugal 
housewife ; it is as eagerly eaten in the palaces 
of Pekin as in the boarding houses of Chicago ; 
it is as highly appreciated by the aborigines of 
Africa as by the millionaires of Australia. As 
each year new markets are opened in Central As. 
and the heart of Africa, the demand for pepper will 
increase. The present price in London, calculated 
on the same basis as the daily quotation of M. P. 
Coffee, is 708 per cwt. ‘The vine grows wild, to my 
certain knowledy.,from the sea level to an e,evation 
of 5,500 1cet, but it is in those steamy valleys, 
with their rich soil, lying at the foot of the 
Western Ghats. thet it will flourish and pay best, 
both on account of prolific yield and pungency 
of flavour. 

Cultivation in its present meaning is a term you 
can apply to no native tillage, is a remark J re- 


cently heard made by a friend whose opinion com- 
mands consideration. If this is 80, and I concur 
in it, how can one except cultivation to be practised 
in a district teeming with life ‘‘ flowing, if not with 
milk and honey,” at least with water and molasses, 
where for many months in the year the very 
stones are ‘‘all a-blowing and a-growing!" Nor 
would the pepper vine be an exception. The trees 
to which it is most commonly wedded are the jack 
and the mango, the two favorite fruit trees of the 
country, yet their fruit is today as fibrous or as 
foetid as when they were first brought from the 
jungle. My argument then is that, {though pepper 
has been grown for many centuries, its cultivation 
is yet in its infancy, and that less can be learnt 
from, than what there is to be taught to, native 
growers. They have a rough cultivation, and they 
are always very willing to tell you all they know. 
But ask them the reason for anything, and you 
are at once stopped short by that blank wall of 
an answer ‘‘Cos why.”—Madras Times. 


a 
ARRIVAL OF THE VICTORIA REGIA FOR 
THE COLOMBO FORT GARDENS. 

The plants of Victoria regia forthe Fort Gar- 
dens arrived at Colombo on Saturday (Oct. 5th) having 
been brought down from Madras by Dr. ‘Thurston. 
They are in first-rate condition, having stood the 
voyage very well indeed. They will be ready for 
planting in the course of a week or so as soon 
as they have got fresh roots. It is a pity the 
water is not in the tank yet, but it can be let 
in at almost any time now. The soil has to be 
prepared, but there is not much trouble about that. 
Dr. Thurston thinks the tank will be a first-rate 
place for these magnificent plants. Mr. Nock of 
Hakgala was down on Saturday to see about them. 

The leaves of the Victoria regia sometimes attain 
a dimension of over 6 feet in diameter. It is a 
circular leaf, with the edges turned up about an 
inch all round, and one leaf will easily bear a 
weight of 25 lb. Indeed one might think it was 
a leaf of thig sort that Moses was put iuto on the 
Nile. The blossom, when it comes out, is very 
beautiful, and the scent of one flower will be fel 
all over the Fort, we are told. The fiower con 
tinues in bloom for five or six months at a time- 

It was very fortunate that Dr. Thurston wa 
able to bring the plant down, as it is of a vers 
delicate nature, though, from its size, it might noy 
be supposed to be delicate. It was brought down 
in a special Wardian case. 


—_—_—_~__——__ —_ — 
TEA NOTES. 
(From the Indian Planters’ Gazette.) 

Denra Don, 17th Sept.—This last week we have had 
4:20 inches of rain. The rains are nearly over now, 
and we are having lovely weather. 

LALLAMOOK, 15th Sept.—Oar rainfall for the week has 
been ‘40 inch only. ‘Total 79:25 inches; last year 
126-24 inches. About 81 inches is our average rainfall 
to this date. Leaf is not coming on fast. 

MAnGatpat, i6th Sept.—The feature of the week has 
been two fine days. Rain commenced again after 
36 hours and has fallen more or less since, at nights. 
Tea is generally going back. The nights are getting 
perceptibly cooler. 


-—_——_——~_—_-- a 
COFFEE NOTES. 
(Fiom the Rio News, Aug. 12th.) 

Our American exchanges are counting on an increased 
crop of coilee from the West Indies and Ceutral America 
for the coming year. : 

A patent has been granted here for the construction 
of a locomotive coffee-cleaning mill. It is proposed to 
fit up a railway waggon with machinery and instead 
of the planters being obliged to send their coffee to 
the mill, the mill will be sent to the coffe; precisely as 
was the case with Mahomet and the mountain, 
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It is very evident fromthe tenor of our American 
exchanges that the coffee trade there has not yet be- 
come persuaded that a coffee famine is imminent. The 
New York Commercial Bulletin and the Shipping and 
Commercial List are decidedly “ bearish ” and their 
influence on the real traders in the bean is sure to be 
a serious feature in the market. 

We are informed by various parties who have travelled 
through the interior that the appearance of the coffee 
plantations is very irregular. In Minas and Rio there 
are districts where the trees appear to be hopelessly 
dried up by the drouth, while others still show life 
enough to yield a moderate crop if the rain should 
soon put in an appearance. In Sio Paulo the Plan- 
tations are in better conditionand the new orchards 
may be expectedto make up a good part of the defi- 
ciency. 

The statement made by us, six months ago, has 
been confirmed as regards the coffee beans of the present 
crop (1882-90) being to a large extent quakers due to 
the exceptional drought at the end of last and com- 
mencement of the present year. The actual hulling 
is showing that instead of five quartas (of an alquetre) 
producing, asin preceding years, an arroba_ of clean 
coffee, for this crop to produce the same weight from 
seven to eight quartas are required.—Jornal do Com- 
mercio, Aug. 10th, 

——____.___—_—— 
SPORT IN TRAVANCORE. 

Mr. Harry M. Knight writes to us as fol- 

lows :-— 


“In your issue of 21st August you recommended 
these parts to Ceylon sportsmen for elephant and 
cheetah hunting. Let me warn them that shooting 
here is much harder work than in the lowcountry of 
Ceylon and game generally speaking not so varied. 
Elephants are conserved by the Sircar and “ per- 
mits to shoot’? only granted when damage to 
property is proved, and then only on condition 
that the ivory and teeth are handed over to the 
Sircar if the grantee be in luck. Bison, however, 
is the game ‘‘ par excellence,’ and the following 
account of two successful days after them may 
interest your readers. The first day I intended to 
prospect more than shoot, because I had only a 
‘450 Winchester repeater available, but after 7 hours 
hard climbing over very rough ground, could not 
resist the temptation to stalka herd of 7 bison 
and a calf lying down on the opposite face of hill 
(yclept Neddampara). Getting to within 80 yards I 
fired at a young bull standing nearest me, but 
doing no damage repeated dose with same result, 
when to my amazement a splendid bull arose 
apparently from the ground to protect and cover 
the retreat of his beauties. He staggered to my 
first shot and the second brought him on to his 
hind quarters at 150 yards and then the fun began, 
eventually bagging him after 16 shots. 

“The bull killed last week was a most venerable 
and ancient beast. The first shot fell tomy lot, but 
I was unable to accept the office on account of 
the nimbleness of my gun-bearer who sought his 
safety and my jeopardy in flight, so that C.W.B 
managed to get in two well-placed shots, the 
latter of which grassed him just as he turned to 
charge, when we finished him off, the trophy falling 
therefore to our latest arrival from your island 
to swell his already numerous collection:— 


MEASUREMENTS. 
1st Day’s Bull. 2nd Day’s Bull 
ft. in. ft. in. 


Lo «» Length of head ... ee LO) 
a0 ... Breadth of horns... ero, PAIK) 
0 O  .. Widest partforehead ... 1 0 
1 5% ... Round base of horns POS 
6 8 +» Height « tee ete Bhatt 
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Sumatra ‘Tozpacco on Fuorma.—The Quincy 
Herald gives a very glowing account of the 
tobacco crop of Gadsden county. The yield 


is large. On all the plantations new barns have 
to be errcted to hold the crop. The area planted 
is 2,000 acres. The imported Sumatra seed has 
done well, and large fortunes are in sight for the 
planter. Why should our rich tobacco lands go to 
waste ?—Ocala Banner in Ilorida Despatch. 

Corton Cuntivation.—A missionary who tyra- 


vels about a good deal writes:—‘‘ We are try- 
ing to induce the villagers to plant cotton, 
but they are exceedingly conservative, and 


stick to their paddy cultivation, although the 
returns are so poor. As I walk through the 
fields and see the thin crops on which they depend, 
I often feel much pity for them, and never lose a 
chance of saying a word for cotton. The fact is, 
that these people made something by their coffee- 
gardens in former years, and it may be that the 
failure of that, which really brought in a fair return 
in many cases, discouraged them from attempting 
any other ‘new product,’ so that they hang on with 
their rice between fever and starvation. Ithink the 
Government have done wisely in appointing Mr. H. 
Lewis, late of the Agricultural School, to be Sub- 
Inspector of Schools for the central districts, and I 
hope he may be useful in giving an impetus to 
cotton-cultivation, &c.” 

Porrery.—Government has approved the pro- 
porposal of the Director of Public Instruction to 
add pottery to the list of trades specified in the 
Grant-in-Aid Code. Mr. Grigg in submitting his 
proposal remarked.—‘‘ Pottery and porcelain ma- 
nufacture are included in the subjects of the higher 
technical examination, but pottery is not at present 
open as @ subject to industrial schools, This seems 
to me aserious defect, and I think there is reason 
to expect that if it is included in the subject open 
to such schools it will be taken advantage of. I 
am making a beginning in the School of Arts 
and for that institution the proposed tests are 
needed. ‘The principle which I should think guide 
managers in introducing industrial teaching i 
that the industries in which instruction is given 
concern products which are in general if not uni- 
versal demand. In this respect, pottery has few 
rivals.”’-—Indian Agriculturist. [This example ought 
to be followed in Ceylon.—Ep.}j 

Trea Tastinc.—On the subject of tea tasting a 
correspondent of the Grocer writes :—‘‘ Many of your 
readers must be unaware of the perfection of palate 
which habit, orderly living, a sound stomach, and 
good teeth enable some experts to attain. A 
marvellous instance came under my notice the 
In one of the leading firms in the 
trade a discussion had arisen as to the relative 
merits of five parcels of fine Moning, all about 
the same price and flayour, whereupon one of the 
‘palaticians’ connected with the firm offered to 
take two to one he would pair the five, 7. ¢., ten 
cups. In this he just failed, three only being 
right, whereupon another‘ palatician’ engaged in 
the firm pluckily laid two to one on _ himself, 
and did it in a canter. This so nettled number 
one that he insisted on a second try, backing 
himself at even money, and winning in a walk. A 
peculiar feature inthe matter is that both gentle- 
men have very fair complexions, and it is certainly 
the writer’s experience that fair men (not red) 
make the best tea-tasters. Anyhow, trade experts 
will recognise the brilliancy of this performance, 
and though the identity of the plucky little 
champion number one may not be revealed, as 
like a modest moss-rose, he prefers to blush un- 
known, plenty of his admirers will be prepared to 
back him,—H, @ 0. Mail, Sept. 6th, 
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QuininzE Prorits-—We aye informed that 
the amount of 184, 126m. (9,2631.), which we stated 
last week, on the authority of a German journal, to 
have been the profit of the Auerbach Quinine Works 
during tHe financial year 1888-9, has been the gross 
profit, and that, after delucting working expenses, &c., 
only a very much smaller sur remains as net profit. 
Weare making further inquiries into the subject.— 
Chemist and Druggist, Aug. 30. 

For Owners or Steam Boyrers.—It appears that 
the eucalyptus tree, besides its virtues as a dispellant 
of the malignant atmosphere in malarious localities, 
has another useful property which may be worth the 
attention of users of steam. From the report on the 
Lucknow Horticultural Gardens just published, we 
observe that a decoction of the leaves has been found 
efficacious as a remedy for tha incrustation of boilers. 
Experiments have been tried in England with excell- 
ent results, the method of application being as follows: 
—‘‘A large tank is filled with leaves and small branches, 
then the water is put in and boiled or made warm by 
waste, steam. This continues till the fluid has a dark 
colour, when it is used; say two or three gallons of 
the decoction is put into the tender and so mixes 
with the water or enters the boiler with the feed.” 
The matter is now engaging the attenion of the Loco- 
motive Departmentsof the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway at Gorakhpur, and it is stated the trials made 
there have also shown . good ‘results. Apparently, how- 
ever, the application does not prevent the formation 
of scale, but causes it to come readily off the plates 
when the boilers are being washed out.—Proncer. 


Tea-Drinking In Enetanp.—Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, in his recently published book, ‘‘ French 
and English: A Comparison,” thus refers to the 
English habit of tea-drinking :— 

Another great change of custom in England, separat- 
ing her from France, is of quite modern introduction. 
There was a time when both countries were total ab- 
stainers from tea-drinkiug, and, so far, exactly alike; 
now England is a great tea-drinkiag country and 
France is not. Hereisa new subject on which they 
are not in sympathy. It may seem a trifle; but has 
the reader ever observed Englishwomen in France 
deprived of tea or supplied with the beverage ina 
weaker condition than they like? At such times 
they havea very low opinion of Gallic civilisation. 
Far-seeing Englishwomen who are accustomed to the 
continent take their own teapots with their private 
Supplies, and make the indispensable decoction them- 
selves. When drinking if they feel like Ohristians 
in a pagan lJand. Is that nothing? Does it not pro- 
duce a perceptible sense of estrangement from the 
French ? Tea-drinking has now become one of those 
immensely important customs, like smoking and cotfee 
in the Hast, that have connected themselves with the 
amenities of human intercourse, and to brew your 
cup in the solitude of a foreign hotel is to feel 
yourself an alien. Yet how long is it since the 
English began to drink tea? They began tasting it 
experimentally, as a few Hnglishmen now smoke 
hashish, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Compared with ale and wine, it is a novelty. The 
greatest of Englishwomen, Queen  Hlizabeth, 
who was of English blood by father and mother, 
and thoroughly national, never drank a cup of tea 
in her life and did her work energetically without it. 
The use of tea has produced a special meal in the 


English middle classes which is unknown in 
France as it was unknown in England two 
hundred years ago. The French way of living, 


under other names, bears near resemblance to old 
English habits. The déeiner a la fourchetteis the early 
dinner, the dinner is the supper. The French first 
breakfast is modern, when café au lait is taken, but 
great numbers of French people take soup or a glass 
of white wine with a crust of bread, and many take 
nothing at all. Breakfast and tea are the peculiarly 
English meals, and they are modern. The one great 
English innovation which the French have never been 
able to accept is that of eating salty and greasy food, 
such ag fried bacon, and drinking hot jand sweet tea or 
coffee at the same time, 
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Locan Manuracturr or Crment.—In continua- 
tion of the remarks formerly made by Mr. 
John Hughes to me with reference to the pos- 
sible economical manufacture of cement in tropical 
countries, that gentleman has further informed me 
that, during a recent visit paid to the borders of 
Wales, he obtained specimens of the mortar of 
some of the more ancient of the Welsh castles, 
and that he had compared them with some of 
that obtained by him—from yourselves, I rather 
think—from the ancient dams which exist so largely 
throughout Ceylon. The result of his comparison 
of both was to convince him that in neither 
case was the mortar used of any artificial com- 
position, such as are our English manufactured 
cements. It appeared certain to him that in both 
instances the lime used had been burned from 
limestone only, though of a very superior 
character, and that much of the exceptional hard- 
ness the specimens he had obtained possessed had 
been due mainly to the full vitrifaction resulting 
during centuries of time. It is more than doubt- 
ful, Mr. Hughes thinks, if any artificial pro- 
ce3s can ever succeed in rivalling the hardness 
attained as the result of such long periods of 
slow vitrifaction due to atmospheric and other 
influences.—London Cor. 


ALLEGED ExisTENCE oF Ricw Gotp Minus 1n Panana, 
Manay Pentnsuua.—Lhe Indian Agriculturist states :—~ 
An Australian digger named Sefton visited among 
other piaces, the State of Pahang, and there saw 
the natives engaged in alluvial digging with the 
most primitive appliances, which, however, yielded 
them vast quantities of gold. He wondered where 
all the gold came from, and after a careful search 
traced it up to Raub, where he avers is situated 
by far the richest mine in the world. He describes 
the mine “‘as an immense slate dyke increased in all 
directions with quartz veins from an inch in thickness 
to the diameter of a fine thread, and showing gold 
throughout freely. He followed this dyke for miles 
in places tracing the gold in lines along the 
surface for several yards at a time. Its breadth he 
could not possibly determine, but in places thought 
it might be measured by hundreds of feet,” Sefton 
then interviewed the Raja who said that there was 
plenty of gold alittle below the surface. The stone 
was too hard to work with the native hoe, and the 
Malays were content with what they found which was 
more than sufficient for their wants. {ft would seem 
that these people were almost as simple in regard to 
the value of gold as the people of America when first 
visited by the Spaniard. We are told that at Sefton’s 
request “the Raja supplied men to get out about a 
ton of stone. This was taken from one of the seams 
pointed out by Sefton and was dollied ap in a shallow 
wooden block with a bamboo pole shod with iron. 
The result was 102 0z. of gold, and Sefton declares 
there was almost as much more left in the coarsely 
pounded refuse. This gold Sefton sold in Singapore 
at £4-2s perounce and sent the dollars back to the 
Raja.” In Sandhurst and Ballarat in Victoria, there 
are mines that pay fair dividends on 8 penny-weights 
to the ton, and the surprise of the adventurous 
Australian can easily be imagined at obtainiug 102 oz 
of gold from the ton by the roughest appliances, and 
gold worth not the regulation price of £3-17-6 per oz. 
but £4-2s which, we believe, is the second highest 
price ever paid. The result of the discovery has been 
the formation of a syndicate, composed, as we are 
informed, of some leading Australians, and eight 
Cabinet Ministers, and we presume Sefton and his 
adventurous colleagues. They have acquired twenty 
square miles of gold bearing country, embracing a lode 
six miles in length, the price paid for the concession 
being £320,000, of which £10,600 is in cash, and the 
balance in shares, The reports of the richness of this 
mine, and the discovery of rich auriferous country in 
Borneo have naturally attracted the attention of 
speculators to those regions, which are expected to yield 
wealth surpassing the dreams of avarice, 
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Tosacco.—The damage—to the tobacco crop by 


reason of excessively wet weather varies from 15 
to 25 per cent.— American Grocer. 

Pepper at THE STrarrs.—In the course of 
the annual Reports on Lower Perak and Batang 
which give a good deal of information on plant- 
ing with different products—which will all be 
republished in the Z'ropical Agriculturist—we have 
the following reference of special local interest :— 

The pepper planted by Haji Ali in June, 1886, is now 
very fine, and 1s loaded with fruit. That planted last 
yoar by bim and othersis also doing very well. I find 
that pepper planted against dead wood posts is far finer 
than that planted against living dedap trees. Inevery 
place where the two supports have been tried together 
the result is thesame. It appears as if the roots of 
the dedap rob the pepper of moisture nourishment. 
But the ‘‘dead posts’ used in the Straits are 
of teak ? 

Tue CINNAMON TRADE OF CryLon.—The present con- 
dition of the cultivation of and trade in cinnamon is 
discussed ina recent issue of the Ceylon Observer of 
Oolombo. In the days of the Dutch isonopoly the 
Oeylon cinnamon, by far the finest in the world, firstrate 
bark was sold ata pound sterling for a pound in weight 
and as late as,1830 the average price of Ceylon cinnamon 
in the London market was as high as 88 perlb. But 
with the abolition of the monopoly and the consequent 
enormous increase in the export the price has fallen, so 
that the price last year was only 1s 3dperlb. In the 
monopoly days theaversge export from Oeylon rarely 
exceeded half a million pounds ; but with the removal 
of restriction the exports rose to about three million 
pounds. This included not only the baled spice, but 
also “ chips ” previously worked up in the distillation of 
cinnamon oil. The large proportion of these chips in- 
troduced into the market at last reduced the splendid 
Oeylon cinnamon to the level ofa competitor with the 
Chinese bark known as cassia lignea. A combination a 
few years to restrict the export of chips failed ; but 
anew one is being formed for the purpose. Growers 
bave been driven to take this steps by the constantly 
falling price, which was recently down to 9d. Ciona- 
mon bark is used to flavour chocolate and puddings, it is 
aningredient in the incense used in some religious 
buildings, and is a constituent of some patent food for 
cattle. In medicine and confectionery the bark and 
essential oil are used to some extent, while it is 
combined with sulphur in a new mode of preserving 
meat. Hxcept, perhaps, in this last direction, there is 
no prospect of increased consumption of the famous 
aud once costly Ceylon spice. In some parts of Cey- 
lon, especially in the well-known cinnamon groves 
near Oolombo, the shrub is being cleared away to 
make room for the coconut. Besides pledging them- 
selves not to trade in chips the leading planters agree 
also not to manufacture cinnumon-leaf oil, in the 
interest of the fine aromatic oil distilled from the 
ciunamon bark, chips being the residue. The two 
oils are wholly different in quality and taste, yet at- 
tempts have been made to adulterate the bark oil 
with that from the leaf. The latter somewhat resem- 
bles clove oil, and is employed to rub inside the covers 
of books as a preservative against fungi and insects. 
Tt would seem almost impossible to adulterate the 
bark oil, With its peculiar and delicate flavour, with 
the leaf oil, for the coarse and pungent odour of the 
brittle leaves of the cinnamon tree as compared with 
the delicate aroma of the bark, and its oil is one of 
the peculiarities of the plant; yet when one sees the 
delicate citronella and lemon grass oil of Ceylon adul- 
terated with such a substance as kerosene one is 
prepared for any kind of adulteration, The Cingalese 
prepare from the roots of the cinnamon a substance 
like camphor, which is made into candles for festive 
occasions. The bark of the cassia plants of China 
is greatly inferior to the Ceylon cinnamon, but the 
leaves have a pleasanter scent; this China. cassia is 
Supposed to be the cinnamon of the Mosaic and other 
ancient writings. However this may be, the Ceylon 
cinnamon, once so famous and so valuable, has fallen 
upon evil days, and now, like the silvor in Solomon's 
time, is “little accounted of.’—London Times, 
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Suaar Pxuanrers in the West Indies are anxious 


that the leading engineering firms at home should 
give more attention to improved machinery for 
sugar. Saysthe Demerara Argosy, after referring to an 
Australian and quadruple effet, worked on the 
novel principle that the vapour from the first effet 
will be found sufficient to vaporate the liquid 
in three other effets, and in two vacuum pans: 
‘Tt is said that so great is the manufacturer’s faith 
in this scheme, that he has supplied the machinery 
free of cost at first—payment to be made out of 
saving of fue] in its working. Why cannot English 
and Scotch makers show the same courage and 
enterprise ?”—Home and Colonial Mail. 


Cryvton Tra ‘‘Dacosa Branv.”—We have 
had the opportunity of trying a sample packet of 
this tea of the quality supplied to Penang (where 
Chinese are among the principal customers) and 
can speak of it in high terms. The brand is 
likely to become one of the best known over the 
world of Ceylon teas: besides Agencies in the 
Straits and United Kingdom, we learn that the 
enterprising proprietor is about to establish 
agencies in Baltimore and Washington, United 
States, where he will serve a large population, the 
higher classes of whom are ambitious of following 
Kuropean fashion and ‘afternoon tea” asin Paris 
should become universal. We trust there will bo 
a big demand for ‘‘ Dagoba”’ packets. 


RECORDS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF INDIA.— 
Vol. XXII, Part 2. 1889. Contents :—Note on Indian 
Steatite, complied by F. R. Mallet, Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India.—Distorted pebbles in the 
Siwalik conglomerate; by O. S. Middlemiss, s. a., Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. (With 
one plate).—“The Oarboniferous Glacial Period.” 
Further note by Dr. W. Waagen, on a letter from 
Mr. O. Derby, concerning traces of a Carboniferous 
Glacial Period in 8S. Americas Translated by HE. O. 
Cotes, Assistant Superintendent, Indian Museum.— 
Notes on Dr. W. Waagen’s “ Carboniferours Glacial 
Period,” by A. B: Wynne, F.G.s., and Dr. Ottokar 
Feistmantel.—Report on the Oil-Fields of Twingoung 
and Beme, Burma; by Fritz Noetling, Ph. D., Palzon- 
tologist, Geological Survey of India (With one plate 
and a map). The gypsum of the Nehal Nadi, Ku- 
maun; by C, 8. Middlemiss B.A., assistant superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. (With a plate).— 
On some of the Materials for pottery obtainable in 
the neighbourhood of Jabalpur, and of Umaria; by 
ae R. Mallet, Superintendent, Geological Sucvey otf 

ndia. 


Corree igs considered, by Messrs. I. A. Rucker 
& Benoraft, to be in a sound position, and promises 
to be a rising article. The following are a few 
of the reasons why coffee must advance :— 

(a). All over the world the trade is more or less 
scantily supplied, a hand to mouth policy being the 
fashion. (b). The visible supply is moderate, and 
promises to be much smaller. (c). The visible supply 
is on a scale which no longer allows us to compare 
statistics and values with the years of over-production, 
but on the contrary, with the years of under-produc- 
tion. (d). The current crops in the Brazils are 
turning out smaller than was anticipated. (e). The 
abnormal drought all over the coffee growing districts 
of South America precludes any hope of large crops 
for next season, no matter even if the blossoms be 
favourable. (f). The great danger ahead is that after 
abnormal drought we may suffer from excessive tro- 
pical rain, and that the blossoms on impoverished 
trees may be damaged and washed away. (y). In 
the North of South America, where the same sort 
of drought has been current, the crops which are 
some months ahead of the Brazil crops, are more 
or less very badly damaged, as regards quantity. (/). 
The statistical value based on the visible supply is 
only a few shillings below the current value, and 
we maintain that present rates shew little discount 
of the future, 
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MR. ROLAND TRIMEN ON ‘“PHYLLOXERA.” 


In going over an accummulated mass of papers 
recently, we came on a Oape Government notice 
to us by Dr. Trimen, which we annotated freely for 
publication, but which, with a vast number of other 
papers we were unable to overtake. Some portions 
of the paper may still be interesting. It is a report by 
Dr. Trimen’s brother, Roland Trimen, F. L. 8. &c., 
as Cape delegate to the Phylloxera Congress which 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer 


After 


assembled at Bordeaux in 1881. 
and Mr. Trimen were the only English members. 
preliminary matter, the report ran thus:— 


The extremely animated discussion which ensued—es- 
pecially on the bringing up of the Report of the Second 
Uommission (that ou the American Vines)—shewed very 
plainly that the French wine-growers for the present 
may be grouped in two grand divisions, viz.: (1) 
Those who still advocate the freeing of the European 
Vine from its enemy by the application of insec- 
ticides, and (2) Those who are strongly in favour of 
the more recent plant of restoring the vineyards by 
substituting American for European stocks. 

It is convenient to mention here that neither party 
disputed the efficacy of the two other modes of treat- 
ment, under which it has been sufficiently proved that 
European Vines can be successfully cultivated in spite 
of the Phylloxera, viz.: lst. Total Submersion of the 
Vineyard; and 2nd. Giowing the Vines in ground 
consisting almost entirely of Sand. It is manifest, 
however, that neither plan is applicable to more than 
a few out of the great mass of vineyards. 

As regards submersion, it has been clearly shown by 
experience that, in order to drown the Phylloxera, 
the entire vineyard must be kept continuously under 
water, of a depth not allowed to fall below eight inches, 
for a period of not less than forty-five days. For 
this purpose the vineyard has to be banked all round, 
and, after the requisite period has elapsed, the water 
is not drained off, but left to evaporate. In any case, 
the cost and trouble attendant on this operation must 
be considerable, but it is apparent how greatly they 
increase when, as in most cases, the water has to be 
lifted and pumped on the land. Unfortunately, too 
—owing to the powers of terrestrial and aérial pro- 
gression possessed by the insect—the process of sub- 
mersion has to be repeated every winter. 

The growth of vines in pure sand and in soil ex- 
tremely sandy—viz.: in which the proportion of sand 
is not less than 80 per cent.—has of late years 
consideraly increased, and has lead to the cultivation 
and consequent large increase in value of lands formerly 
waste and almost worthless. The immunity from 
Phylloxera which vines so grown enjoy appears 
to be due to the simple circumstance that the fine 
grains of sand, by their 
cohesion inter se, hinder the subterranean progress of 
the insect, both along the line of the roots,and in 
its attempts to pass from one root to another. Large 
sandtracts close to the Mediteranean are now occupied 
by vines, and it is expected that similar districts in 
the Landes on the Atlantic seaboard will also be 
utilized as vineyards. The greatest objection to such 
localities is that they often contain an excess of salt 
in the sand, which is highly injurious to the vines. 

In considering the strongly-advocated remedy by in- 
secticide applications, it is impossible to fail in under- 
standing and even sympathizing with the great reluc- 
tance with which the growers of choice and exquisite 
varieties of European vines—the result of the skill and 
laborious tendance of generations—regard the proposed 
abandonment of their direct cultivation, and with the 
ardent desire they manifest to maintain the old order 
of things at any cost. And it is quite clearly estab- 
lished, on the unimpeachable evidence of tho first 
Commission, and of numerous men of mark and ex- 
perience who spoke at the Oongress, that the Huropean 


smoothness and want of. 


| cies of the genus 


vine can, in spite of its mortal foe, be successfully 
maintained in its normal productiveness, by treatment 
with either bisulphide of carbon, or sulpho-carbonate 
of potassium, combined with a careful and regular 
supply of properly-composed manures. But itis equally 
certain that this method of overcoming the Phylloxera 
is very costly, especially if sulpho-carbonate of potassium 
be employed; and the cheaper of the two substances— 
bisulphide of carbon—injuriously affects the vines, if 
the dose be not most carefully measured, or if it be 
applied in very wet weather, or in humid ground with 
an impermeable subsoil. The Oommission declared, 
and it was not disputed, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to repeat the treatment every year; and the 
more costly sulpho-carbonate was recommended for 
general use on the grounds of its being quite in- 
nocuous to the vines, and more speedily effecting their 
recovery. The carefully estimated annual cost of the 
combined insecticide and manure was stated by the 
Commission to be as follows, viz.:— 


For the first year:—Bisulphide of Carbon, per hec_ 
tare (nearly 24 acres), 450 fr. (£18); Sulpho-Oarbonate 
of Potassium, per hectare, 700 fr. (£28.) 


For subsequent years:—Bisulphide of Carbon, per 
hectare, 300 fr. (£12); Sulpho-Oarbonate of Potassium, 
per hectare, 500 fr. (£20.) 


It is obvious that such expenses as these, however 
willingly borne by the great proprietors of world-famed 
vintages, are absolutely out of the question in reference 
to the mass of vineyards producing the bulk of ordinary 
wines; and it is thus no matter of surprise that 
throughout the Departments ravaged and in parts 
even desolated by the Phylloxera the only alternative 
generally applicable has been eagerly resorted to, viz.: 
—The replanting of the destroyed vineyards with vines 


| whose roots more or less completely withstand the 


insect’s attacks—these being the actual American spe- 
Vitis to which the Phylloxera is 
attached in its native country, and upon some of 
which it was originally introduced into Europe! 
The cultivation in France of the American Vines, 
either as direct producers or as stocks bearing grafts 
of European varieties, has thus of late years been carried 
ou with much vigour and with unquestionable success. 
It is not pretended that all American species and 
varieties exhibit equal powers of resistance to the 
foe—the observations and experiments of Riley, Plan- 
chon, Millardet, and many others, show that the 
countrary is undoubtedly the case: but, whereas neither 
in America nor in Europe has any Huropean variety 


‘growing on its own root withstood the assaults of the 


Phylloxera, it has been satisfactorily proved (1) that 


‘all the American varieties resist in varying degrees; 


‘altogether uninjured by the insect; 


‘than the strongest Huropean one. 


(2), that some—such as Vitis Reparia (=var. V. cordifolia 
apud Planchon), and the variety of V. labrusca known 
has “York’s Madeira ”—are to all practical purposes 
and (3) that 
—as Professor Planchon himself observed in ad- 
dressing the Congress—the weakest of the American 
varieties has very much greater powers of resistance 
It cannot be doubted 
that this immunity, greater or less, of the American 
forms is simply due (as in a thousand similar cases 
to their having been obliged for innumerable generations 
to resist the insect’s assaults in their native woods 
and that the balance between plant and insect has 
been so far struck that both contrive to flourish. Of 
course, both the vine and its parasite have numerous 
other enemies to contend with, so that the relation 
between them forms only a part of that complicated 
struggle for existence in which, like all other or- 
ganisms they have to engage; but it is that part of 
their life conditions with which the viticultor is con- 
cerned, and he may thankfully accept the happy result. 
Some millions of cuttings of American Vines have 
been planted in France, in tracts where the Phyl- 
loxera had absolutely destroyed the Huropean varieties ; 
and the yield of wine both directly from their own 
grapes and from WHuropean grafts borne on their 
stocks has surpassed expectation. ‘The facts and 
arguments adduced in favour of this mode of restoring 
the more than. half ruined viticulture of France seemed 
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to me to be of indisputable force,—particulary as 
regards the all-important consideration of expense ; 
seeing that the cost, admittedly considerable, of re- 
planting a vineyard is done once for all, whereas 
treatment by insecticides is an operation requiring 
annual renewal without assignable limit. 

The Commission reported favourably on the wine 
produced directly from American vines, grown in large 
areas in the more Southern Departments, particularly 
commending those yielded by the two varieties of 
Vitis estivalis, called ‘“ Jacquez” and “ Herbemont,” 
and expressed the anticipation that they would replace, 
to a considerable extent, the coarser descriptions of 
vin ordinaire and vin du midi. In company with Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer, I on several occasions tasted the two 
wines named (as well as others of similar derivation), 
and we agreed that both were extremely harsh and 
unpalatable—suggesting the mixed flavours of vinegar 
and mulberry juice—though concurring with the 
Commisssion so far, that, of the two, the Herbemont 
was preferable. Doubtless, however, wine of this rough 
type, however distasteful to a cultivated palate, will 
not be unacceptable in a country where the poorest 
peasants, and even their children, use wine as their 
habitual drink, and it will at any rate be infinitely 
preferable to the watered and otherwise adulterated 
fluids with which it has of late become the practice 
to endeavour to supply the great and unceasing demand 
for ordinary wine. 

More interest, however, attaches to the American 
vines as the bearers of European grafts, for every- 
thing points to the conclusion that it is by their use 
as stocks that most of the better classes of wines will 
in future be preserved to us. All the evidence col- 
lected goes to shew that for this purpose the kinds 
above mentioned, viz., the varieties of V7. riparia 
known as “Clinton,” “Ooncord,” etc., and the variety 
of V. labrusca, called “York’s Madeira,” are best adap- 
ted, alike for vigour of growth and practical indemnity 
from Phylloxera. It is important to observe, in relation 
to this particular subject, that the growth of seedlings 
of the wild species of American vines—initiated by Pro- 
fessor Millardet, in 1874—has now been shown to be 
far superior in its results to planting cuttings of the 
cultivated varieties of those vines. It appears that 
the desired qualities are so largely characteristic of 
young plants grown from seed of the wild vines in 
question, owing to their root-system being so much more 
fully developed, that it is worth the grower’s while to 
wait the additional twelve months (three years being 
necessary for seedlings asagainst two years for cuttings) 
before grafting is effected. 

Another mode of securing vines of good quality and 
power of resistance, which originated in America, is 
that of crossing the European and American species. 
The Commission reported that the results in America 
had _been favourable as far as they had gone: while 
in France the red hybrid “ Othello,’ and the white 
hybrid “Elvira,” were especially mentioned as having 
been cultivated with success on a considerable scale. 
The latter hybrid was described as yielding a good 
wine, well adapted for the production of brandy. 

I availed myself, with much satisfaction, of the 
opportunity of . becoming acquainted with the living 
Phylloxera, and of noting the effects of its attacks 
on the roots and fine rootlets of the vine. It is true 
that the admirably accurate descriptions and figures 
published by the French eutomologists, and especially 
those given by Dr. Maxime Cornu, in the well-known 
* Etudes,” printed by the Academy of Sciences, would 
amply suffice, to any one conversant with insects, for 
ide tifying the destroyer; but nevertheless it is an 
undeniable advantage to have examined the insect 
itself, on its food plant, as the best possible descriptions, 
and figures fail to give the same exact impression as 
that which is derive! form actual inspection of the 
living examples. 

Thad hoped to have met Dr. Cornu at the Con- 
gress, but was disappointed as attendance atthe Berne 
Phylloxera Conference rendered his absence unavoid- 
able. I had, however, the good fortune to maké the 
personal acquaintance of M. Lichtenstein and Professor 
Manchon, both highly distinguished savans, whose 


researches in connection with Phylloxera have been of 
the greatest value. M. Lichtenstein has specially de- 
voted himself to tracing the extraordiuary life-history 
of the imsect through all its stages,—an arduous task 
for which his studies of the allied species of Phyll- 
oxera and of other Aphides, rendered him specially 
qualified. Professor Planchon in 1873 visited the 
United States, and made a thorough investigation of 
the indigenous vines (wild and cultivated), and of the 
Phylloxera in its native home; and he completely 
confirmed Professor Riley’s view (also founded on an 
examination of the insect, both in America and France) 
of the absolute identity of the European ravager with 
the American species. The publications ot M, M. 
Planchon and Lichtenstein have been of the utmost 
importance, contributing most effectually to the es- 
tablishment of the successful methods of withstanding 
the Phylloxera, which are now in general use. 

I was desirous of obtaining the opinions of these 
authors, so especially conversant with the Phylloxera 
in every point of view, as to the necessity of the ex- 
tremely stringent regulations by which, with the view 
of preventing the introduction of the insect, all living 
plants, tubers, roots, bulbs, etc, were prohibited from 
importation at the Cape. I accordingly took the 
opportunity, inthe course of conversation, of stating 
how matters stood. I found these gentlemen somewhat 
incredulous as to the condemnation of orchids from Rio 
de Janeiro, ferns from New Zealand, and other like 
instances, well-known here; but when I meutioned 
that such articles as moss and peat had also been 
seized, they found it so difficult to suppose that I 
was not exaggerating, or, at any rate, mistaken, 
that I felt glad to have Mr. Thiselton Dyer (whose 
recent shipment of peat from Kew was one of the 
seized consigments) at hand to sustain my credit! 
Being acquainted with M. Lichtsnstein’s observations 
as to the power of Phylloxera and other Aphides of 
resisting great cold, I inquired his opinion as to their 
ability to withstand a high degree ot heat. He said 
that he considered it most probable that the insect 
would survive great heat. I then put the case of 
the possibility of the stray Phylloxera (or the winter 
egg) imagined by Dr. Cornu, in his reports to the 
Cape Government, as possibly being introduced on 
ship-board, although their only food-plant, the vine, 
were wholly absent; and asked whether during the 
unwonted stimulus of a high temperature, which, for 
a fortnight at least, the voyage to the Cape would 
involve, the insect’s need of food would not natura ly 
be increased, and the total absence of that food lead 
to its speedy decease. M. Lichtenstein admitted that 
he had not hitherto had occasion to consider the 
question of the over-ocean transport of the insect, 
under the conditions I had pointed out, and also 
that he thought the passage through the Tropics 
materially affected the question; but he was not 
prepared to pronounce any decided opinion. On 
the whole question, he thought that moderate res- 
trictive measures were very desirable. 

I Discussed the same matters with Professor 
Planchon, who most kindly agreed to give me_ his 
written opinion, in response to « memorandum with 
which [ furnished him. This he subsequently sent 
me from Montpellier, authorising me to make what. 
ever use of it I deemed desirable ; and I have much 
pleasure in appending a copy to this report. [Marked 
A. (Translation); dated 27th October, 1881.] It will 
be observed that Prof. Planchon, while tully approv- 
ing of the exclusion of vines, is distinctly opposed 
to our shutting out other plants; pointing out, in- 


deed that the Phylloxera is so strictly confined 
to the species of the true genus J/%tis, that 
it may be deemed an excess of precaution to 


prohibit the introduction of the whole vine family 
(Ampelidee). But he recommends, as a_ practical 
method of avoiding what risk there may possibly 
attach to the admission of living plants, other than 
the vine, that with each consignment of this nature 
should be required a certificate, giving the locality 
whence the plants were derived, and showing ‘hat 
they are not brought from a phylloxerized region. 
And as regards the United Kingdom, where ,the 
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graperies are known to be in some parts infested, 


he further recommends that the Certificate should 
declare that the plants concerned have either been 
grown in the open air, or in green-houses or hot- 
houses not occupied by vines, and in both cases that 
cultivation took place away from the immediate 
neighbourhood of any vine. M. Planchon, in connection 
with this latter proposal, explained to me that he 
recognised a distinct risk in importing rooted plants 
in soil which had been taken up in the immediate 
vicinity of vines, in countries where the Phylloxera 
prevails; as, in the operation of removing such plants, 
some rootlets of the vine harbouring the insect might 
be detached with the earth, and could well maintain 
by the juices still in them a company of the Phyl- 
loxera for longer than the time of an ordinary voyage. 

It will be noticed that Professor Planchon does 
not express apy opinion on the point which I sub- 
mitted respecting the possibility of the insect’s surviving 
a voyage through the high temperature of the 
tropics in the absence of its only food, the vine. 
He writes to me to say that he refrained from 
noticing this, because he is not yet fully satisfied 
as to the length of time during which the Phylloxera 
can exist without nourishment. Dr. Cornu, however, 
stated so unreservedly. (Third Report to the Oape 
Government, paragr. IV), that “the insects, when 
removed in a living state, without vine roots, will 
die at the end of five days,”—that I have been 
accustomed to consider this limited period of with- 
standing starvation as an ascertained fact concern- 
ing the Phylloxera. If the period be of uncertain 
duration (and it is well known that some insects and 
other of the lower animals have maintained their 
vitality for months, and even years, without food), 
undoubtedly the opportunities of the Phylloxera’s 
dissemination by chance means of transport must be 
very numerous; and we might almost despair of 
escaping its invasion, even at this distance from its 
seats of development. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the case of an insect specially 
secluded to test its power of sustaining want of 
food, is widely different from that of one exposed 
to every vicissitude of ordinary out-door existence. 
And it is well worth remarking that the freedom 
of this Colony from invasion, notwithstanding its 
great and increasing traffic with Europe, distinctly 
militates against the belief that the Phylloxera pos- 
sesses special fasting powers which would facilitate 
its dispersal over the globe. In fact, when one con- 
siders that up to November, 1876, there was no 
restriction on the introduction of vines themselves, 
while from as far back as 1863, the vineyards of 
France and the grape-houses in England had been 
infested, it certainly does appear that the dreaded 
insect is not so easy of ocean transport as some writers 
would have us believe, or surely it would have arrived 
in Table Bay during those thirteen years when its very 
food-plant was permitted free importation. 

At the same time, I am entirely in favour of 
reasonable precautionary measures, and I think that 
those which Professor Planchon recommends are fully 
sufficient. The total exclusion of all vines should be 
maintained; the admission of all other plants from 
countries where Phylioxera of the vine does not exist 
should be allowed; and the admission of plants other 
than vines from phylloxerized regions (North America, 
Europe, and possibly Victoria, in Australia *) should 
be conditional on satisfactory certification that they 
have not been grown 1n the immediate vicinity of vines. 


* T recently had occasion, as one of a Committee 

of Oouncil of the Entomological Society of London, 
to report for the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies on the evidence forwarded from Victoria re- 
garding the supposed existence of Phylloxera in that 
Colony. No specimens of rootlets or of insects ac- 
companied the documents, and the Committee was 
unanimous in the opinion that the presence of 
Phylloxera in Victoria was far from being established. 
{But in 1880-81 the vines in Geelong district were 
being destroyed in consequence of the undoubted 
existence on them of the pest.—Ep, 


I would most stronzly urge upon the Government 
the propciety aud expediency of relaxing the un- 
necessary stringency of the existing regulations in the 
direction, and, if practicable, to the extent which 
I have indicated. The attempt to enforce rigorously 
the sweeping provisions of the Proclamation issued 
has landed us in the absurdity of not only confis- 
cating valuable and beautiful plants from regions 
where the vine and its attendaut Phylloxera do not 
exist, but even se zing such substances of vegetable 
origin as dried moss and peat! Itis certainly highly 
desirable that the Colony should lose no time in 
clearing its name and reputation for good seuse from 
all further association with transactions so unquestion - 
ably foolish as these. 

In this Report, I have not touched upon the 
Mildew and Anthracnose, which have of late been 
introduced from America, and done much damage to 
the vines in Frauce, because, although they were 
discussed during the Oongress, both are vegetable 
parasites, and have of course no relation whatever to 
the Phylloxera. But I may mention that both Pro- 
fessors Millardet and Planchon, who have given much 
attention to these assailants, described them as occa- 
sioning very serious Joss; M. Miliardet even seeming 
inclined to prognosticate that their ravages might ere 
long prove as disastrous as those of Phylloxera itself. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my recog- 
nition of the honour which the Government conferred 
upon me in appointing me its representative at the 
Bordeaux Congress. I need not say th:it I went as 
a learner only, having happily no experience of 
Phylloxera at the Cape to contribute to the melan- 
choly records laid before the Assembly. But it was 
satisfactory to be able to assure numerous inquirers 
that there was no Phylloxera in the Colony, not- 
withstanding that the receipt of that assurance ap- 
peared in almost every instance at once to divest Scuth 
Africa of any interest whatever to the inquirer. In 
fact there was but one absurbing subjecs in every- 
body’s mind—the Phylloxera, and the Phyllowera only. 

How and to what extent have you suffered from 
it? What remedies did you employ? What were the 
results? These three questions covered the whole 
ground, and any personal experience answering them 
was listened to with eager interest. 

I was not, however, at all sorry to be, by 
force of circumstances, a little removed irom parti- 
cipation in the actual bustle and restless activities 
of the Congress, Having no pet remedy to advocate, 
no pet aversion to condemn, no accusations to pre- 
fer against my neighbours, the Conseil-Général of 
the Department, the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies, or the Government ; possessing, moreover, 
no desire to discomfit any adversary amid the plaudits 
of the assembly; I wasall the more free to observe 
and to listen, and the better able to collect all the 
valuable information available. I have endeavoured 
in this communication to give that information in 
as condensed and succinct a form as possible, feeling 
it to be quite unnecessary (in the fortunate absence 
of the Phylloxera) to enter into minutiz which can 


{ readily be ascertained by referenceto the numerous 


excellent publications on the subject. I have ap- 
plied to the President for a copy of the Compte 
Rendu of the Oongress, the preparation of which 
for the press was to commeace in October last; and, 
pending its arrival, I beg to forward, for your in-~ 
formation, several (10) publications which I procured 
at Bordeaux. The more important of the latter are 
the following, viz:— 


“ Grande Culture de la Vigne Americaine en France.” 
By the Duchess of Fitz-James. 1881. 


“Notes sur les Vignes Americaines, etc.” 
Millardet. 


“Le Phylloxera.” By P. Mouillefert. 1875. 


* Nouvelles Instructions Théoriques et Pratiques pour 
TY’ Application du Sulfo-carbouate de Potassium aux 
Vignes Phylloxerées.” By P. Mouillefert. 1881. 


“De la Reconstitution et du Greffage des Vignes,” 
By Madame Ponsot, 1880, 


By A. 
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THA, COFFFE, CINCHONA AND _ COCOA. 


The report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Customs for the year ending March 31st, which have 
just been issued, prove unmistakably the extraor- 
dinary development of the home trade in Indian 
and Ceylon tea. A table which accompanies the 
report illustrates by some remarkable figures the 
continued decline of the British tea trade with 
China and the corresponding advance of that with 
India and Ceylon. In fact the tea trade with our 
two Hastern dependencies last year, for the first 
time, actually exceeded in amount the trade with 
China. The Commissioners do not conceal their 
yegret at this fact, because they admit that it 
affects the revenue in a way they do not like. 
The Customs receipts from the tea duty would, 
undoubtedly, be much greater than they are if the 
home supply came exclusively from China, for the 
simple reason that Indian tea goes farther than 
that of China. The Commissioners declare that 
they make a moderate estimate in assuming that 
Indian tea ‘‘ goes half as far again as Chinese tea ”’ 
ag regards depth of colour and fulness of flavour. 
That is to say, if one pound of Chinese tea pro- 
duces five gallons of drinkable liquor, one pound 
of Indian tea will produce seven and a half gallons. 
The Commissioners add that if all the tea con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom last year had come 
from China, instead of partly from that country 
and partly from India and Ceylon, the customs 
receipts from this source of revenue would have 
been a million and fifty-four thousand more than 
it was. It appears to the Commissioners, there- 
fore, that the displacement of Chinese tea by that 
produced in India and Ceylon is practically tanta- 
mount to a reduction of duty on the latter, the 
effect of which is differential in their favour as 
against tea from China. 

The report referred to shows that coffee and 
chicory are gradually going out of favour, and are 
being superseded by cocoa. Notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the population of the United 
Kingdom during the last ten years the customs 
receipts from coffee have declined by more than 
ten per cent. The receipts from chicory have 
diminished during the same period at a still greater 
rate. The customs duties upon cocoa, on the other 
hand, have largely increased. The yield of duty 
under this head last year was 9°19 per cent in 
excess of the record for the previous 12 months. 
The Commissioners attribute the satisfactory in- 
crease in the consumption of cocoa not only to larger 
production, and consequent lower prices, but also 
to the progress of the temperance movement. 

Some letters have recently appeared in the Dublin 
Daily Express on the price of tea. One corres- 
poncent in a moment of weakness drew attention 
to the difference in quotation of the price of tea 
in Mincing Lane and that charged by the retailer 
in fair Dublin city. Thereupon an indignant tea 
merchant, who seems to be a lineal descendant 
of Dicken’s Laurence Boythorne, writes :—‘ Your 
correspondent, ‘H. J. L.,’ pounces at random on 
an extract from some market report, without any 
knowledge whatever of its context. He, if the 
truth were known, was never near Mincing Lane 
in his life. He sees a quotation of 43d for tea, 
and concludes that all tea is the same in quality 
and price. He emerges from the little narrow rat- 
hole of his own ideas into print, and concludes 
that 4%d per pound is the average trade price for 
good tea, and this, he infers, is sold by retailers 
at 8s per pound. He knows nothing about the 
Dooars and Darjecling districts. The only know- 
ledge that I can give him credit for is—that he 
knows the duty to be 6d per pound, Your corres- 
se ‘H. J. L,,’ is not aware that the best 
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quality of teas only are negotiable in the Jrish 
market, and if he chooses to call on me I will give 
him the names of a few houses in Dublin where he 
can get good tea if he wants it.” 

After generally anathematising the unfortunate 
‘“H. J. L.” his opponent adds, ‘‘ were your corres- 
pondent brought before the bar of my jurisdiction, 
IT should unhesitatingly pass upon him my sentence 
(without power to appeal), namely, that he should 
be compelled to drink fourpence-halfpenny tea for 
the rest of his natural life.’ The punishment pro- 
posed seems out of proportion to the offence.— 
Home and Colonial Mail, Sept. 13th. 


= <> = 
SUGAR, COFFEE AND CINCHONA IN 
NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


In Java the sugar planters are at their wits’ end 
how to cope with the disease which now works 
havoe among growing cane crops by cankering their 
roots. Plant cane from abroad has suggested itself 
as substitute from the home grown article now come 
under suspicion. Borneo at first came into favour 
as asuppliar meeting requirements. To satisfy the 
demand, nurseries were laid out there, and, looked 
promising enough at the outset. They have fallen 
into discredit, owing to the dreaded disease appearing 
there among the young cane. Celebes will now be 
tried, and commissioners have been sent there by 
Jaya sugar planters to see what can be done in that 
line. In Java the cane has suffered much from 
excessive rain, followed by a severe drought. 
Masses of dead cane, fit only for fuel, cumber the 
fields. The planters, for all that, count upon an 
abundant crop larger than that of last year. 

The Government Gazette of Netherlands India 
contains an official report on coffee leaf disease there 
by Dr. Burck, a botanical specialist. As remedy, he 
recommends the planting of trees thickly around 
coffee plantations to stop the wind-borne germs of the 
disease, Sprinkling the leaves of coffee trees with 
tobacco water has been found useful as safeguard, 
That fluid has also done good service in nurseries. 

In the Preanger Regencies in Java the cinchona 
planters have taken steps for combined action. 
They intend to start a cinchona syndicate with a 
view of controlling the output and regulating prices. 
—Straits Times, Sept. 30th. 

= —— ~ 
TOBACCO :—NORTH BOKNEKO 
NOTES. 


A syndicate has leased the Tutong river in Brunei 
from the Sultan for 55 years. Thearea of agricul- 
tural waste land on the Tutong is estimated at 
100,000 acres. 

We hear the Tutong Syndicate intend to grow 
tobacco, but in view of the difficulty that exists 
of getting labour in this state and in Sarawak we 
wonder how the syndicate will obtain their coolies, 
for we are told that at present it is illegal to 
engage Contract labour either in Hongkong or in 
Singapore for service in Brunei. 

At Mr. Van der Hoeven’s estate, visited in the 
early part of the month, there was a grand display 
of tobacco plants; even and regular in height and 
as thick as they could grow; the leaves of ex- 
tremely large size, the nerves small, and the texture 
of extraordinary thinness. Not only was one part 
of the estate like this, but field after field showed 
the same characteristics. 

Cutving and carrying had commenced in earnest 
and by the end of the month Mr. Van der Hoeven 
hopes to have half his crop housed. 

(his tobacco burns with a very white ash, and 
its reception on the Amsterdam Market is looked 
forward to with much interest. A very high price 
is freely predicted for it, 
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The following is anextract from The Hongkong 
Telegraph :— 

The Lamag Planting Company, Limited, was 
registered here a few days ago with a capital of 
$300,000 in six thousand ghares of $50 each, $25 
paid up. The property of this Company is situated 
near the Koyah estate in British North Borneo, 
and the general managers are Messrs. Gibb Living- 
ston & Co., with the Hon. B. Layton and Messrs. 
H. L. Dalrymple and K. EH. Abrahamson as a Con- 
sulting Committee. All the shares have been sub- 
scribed for, and a manager (an old Sumatra planter) 
has been appointed. The China-Borneo Company, 
Limited, are the local agents of the Company in 
Borneo. 

Two new Tobacco Estates are being opened on 
the Kinabatangan, one by Mr. H. Stoof for the 
London Amsterdam Tobacco Oompany, Limited, and 
by Mr. Kortahus for the Sandakan Tobacco, Com- 
pany, Limited. We understand that other estates 
will shortly be opened on the same river.—British 
North Borneo Herald, Sept. 1st. 


<< - 
PLANTING IN THE WEST INDIES. 


(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 
Grenada, W.1I., Aug. 30th. 

This is a most fertile and beautiful island. The 
climate at sea-level is much like that of Colombo, 
and on the higher lands it is near perfection. 
Our staple product is cacao, but some attention 
is given to canes, and nutmegs have been planted 
on a fairly large scale. 

The soil and climate are suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of nearly anything; coffee, of which formerly 
there was a large acreage, gave way to cacao and 
can now.only be seen here and there in small 
patches; and although little or no attention is 
given to it, the trees are laden with cherries, and 
there are no signs of your old enemy Hemileia 
vastatrix. 

Tobacco cultivation has lately been reintroduced, 
(some 150 years ago it was the staple of 
the island), and will, with proper care, and 
planted at the right season, do splendidly: but it 
is absolutely necessary that we should have an 
expert to teach us the ‘“ tips’’ for us to succeed 
in making the enterprise a complete success. 

Labour is good; aCreole will generally do a day’s 
work for a day’s pay 1s 2d to 1s 4d, they are willing 
and cheerful, and decidedly humorous. Qacao and 
other products grow luxuriantly to within a yard 
or two of the sea. The only enemy of any con- 
sequence to the cacao tree is the cacao beetle, 
this pest lays its eggs or spawn under the bark 
of the tree next to the cambium and unless these 
are removed and the beetles destroyed they are 

verydestructive in ‘‘ ringing” the trees. , 

A ericket club has been started in London for 
West Indians in England, and, as it will boast of 
several old ‘‘county’’ men, will be able to turn 
out aneleven worthy of the West. ‘West Indians 
v, Ceylon” would prove an attraction at Lords or 
the Oval. 


An Oxtp CryLon PLANTER. 


———___<_____- 
THE PROPOSED STRAITS PLANTERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


With reference to a query addressed to us by the 
writer of “Johore Notes” asking about the proposal 
to start a ‘‘ Straits Planters Association” we are glad 
to learn that preliminary steps are now being taken 
for this purpose. The annexed circular has been issued 
to anumber of gentlemen who are interested in planting 
in the Native States and Johore. ‘here is some talk 
of including British Borneo in the scheme, and even 
the Sumatra planting interest. While the formor 


suggestion may prove useful it is probable that the 
Deli people being under a different administration would 
not find themselves able to co-operate beyond certain 
limits. The big subject will no doubt be that of immi- 
grant labour and here joint action will be of great benefit 
to the planting interest at large. This is the circular 
referred to which is issued by Mr. Edmund A. B. Brown, 
Honorary Secretary, Penang aud Province Wellesley 
Planters Association:—S. F. Press, Sept. 11th. 
= io ———- 
HOW TO MAKE TEA PROPERLY. 

Messrs. Brooke, Bond, and Oo., tea dealers, answer the 
enquiry of the Daily Telegraph, by giving the follow- 
ing receipt for making tea on scientific principles. The 
water to be used should boil, and it should be poured 
on the tea immediately it boils ; if allowed to overboil 
the peculiar property of boiling water which acts upon 
fea evaporates, and eventually disappears. As to the 
precise number of minutes which should be devoted 
to the process of drawing, experince is in favour of 
six; this suffices to bring out the flayour, quality 
and strength. Justas much tea asit wanted should 
be made—no more. Make fresh tea as often as is 
required. The teapot should be made thoroughly hot 
before the tea is putinit. Tea readily takes up the 
smell of coffee, cocoa, spices, cheese, bacon, or other 
articles of pronounced odour. The complaints some- 
times made about tea would probably not arise if 
always keptin places free trom such contagion. Tea 
should be stored inw warm dry place; unnecessary 
exposure to the air should be avoided. Even when 
securely packed in the leaded chests in which it arrives 
in Englandthe chunge from the glowing heat of 
Eastern skies to the damp and humid atmosphere of 
this climate deprives tea of much of its beautiful- 
fragrance.—H. & C. Mail. 


‘= 
CEYLON TOBACCO IN LONDON. 

We think the following report (placed at our 
disposal) on part of the Ceylon tobacco sold lately 
in London full of encouragement to Ceylon planters 
engaged in this cultivation to take pains and 
put in practice ‘‘ the wrinkles”’ given them in “‘ All 
About Tobacco” :— 

Report on Topacco rrom HuNAsGEertIa Estate 

Ex “ OrnizaBA” sold on Sept. 19th, 1889. 
Sold at 
Bales. Properties. per lb 
2 Part middling leafy; part short; part 
rather narrow; part thin and silky; part 
coarse and waxy; colors irregular; large 
part reddish ; some veins rather coarse...... 

3 Part middling leafy; part short; generally 

rather coarse in texture; and much mixed 
in color as aie ww. 63d 

2 Much mixed iv size and color; part im- 

perfect: part blistered ; geverally inferior... 4d 

The fermentation of this tobacco appears to be in- 
complete. 


eet 

Cacao 1n Ceyton.—We read but little of latein our 
Ceylon papers of any present or contemplated exten- 
sion of Cacao Cultivation by your planters. This 
seems regrettable, and itis desirable to call yourat- 
tention to a statement appearing in the market 
reports of The Times which mentions that ‘ Ceylon 
cocoa, through its scarcity, has obtained much 
higher prices.’ This shows that your product is 
being much inquired for, and it would only seem 
judicious that every attempt should be made to 
produce supplies that will be adequate to this 
mauifest demand. Sir William Robinson, the 
preseat Governor of Trinidad, told me recently 
that the reason why the cocoa grown in that 
island holds its own so strongly is that it is 
superior in the ‘ fattiness’’ so dear to the hearts 
of continental cocoa drinkers to that produced 
elsewhere. On the other hand, Mr. Roberts has 
told me that the delicate flavour of Ceylon cocoa 
is more appreciated by the manufacture of sweet- 
meats. Could not both qualities be obtained by 
your planters?”’—London Cor, 
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TOBACCO CUTTING, HOUSING, CURING AND 
PREPARING TOBACCO FOR MARKET. 


Harvesting begins early in July and continues with- 
out intermission to September, The time of day 
preferred for cutting is from 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
until nearly sundown, because at that time tobacco 
is less liable to be blistered by the heat of the sun. 
The instrument used for -cutting is a hatchet, the 
plants being cut off nearly on a level with the ground 
and laid back on the rows to wilt, After wilting 
they are speared on laths. Of the large seed leaf 
yarieties only about six plants are put on a lath, but 
of the smaller Spanish or Havana varieties ten are 
not considered too many. After being speared on 
the laths, the latter are carefully put on a long wagon 
frame made for the purpose and carried to the 
sheds, where they are arranged on the tier poles or 
yacks from six to ten inches apart, according to the 
size of the plants, but never so close as to permit 
them to touch each other, 

Tt requires six weeks to cure the Spanish varieties 
perfectly, and two weeks to cure the seed leaf. If 
the weather is dry after the crop is housed, the 
doors are kept closed during the day and opened at 
night, but extreme care must b» taken not to cure 
too rapidly. In muggy, sultry weather, as much 
air as possible should be given; thorough ventilation 
being indispensable to prevent pole sweat. Continuous 
damp weather or continuous dry weather are both 
to be feared. It is believed by many good growers 
that white veins are the result of a drouth after the 
tobacco has been harvested, and it is said that no 
crop cured when there’s plenty of rain is ever af- 
rected with them. Inferences of this kind, however, 
are too often drawn without considering a sufficient 
number of cases to warrant the enunciation of a 
general law. It isa well established truth, however, 
deduced from the universal experience of the culti- 
vator of seed leaf tobacco in every State, that a crop 
cannot be well cured without the alternations of 
moist and dry atmosphere. 

From the 1st of September to the 1st of January 
is the usual period for preparing the crop for market. 
The usual practice among farmers is first to strip 
the leaves from the stalks, tying them up in_ large 
bundles and assorting afterward. A few assort directly 
from the stalk, but ‘‘table assorting” or assorting 
after stripping, is preferred by the most painstaking 
farmers. After the tobacco hs heen carefully assorted 
into three or four grades, generally first wrappers, 
second wrappers, fillers and binders, it is tied in 
“hands” of from eighteen t» twenty leaves securely 
wrapped with a leaf at the butt end, and ‘ bulked ” 
or “banked” in piles, with the heads out and _ tails 
overlapping in the centre of the bulk. Here it re- 
mains until the fatty stems are thoroughly cured, 
when itis ready for market, unless the grower prefers 
to pack it in boxes himself. The selling goes on all 
the winter, and even up to May. In all the towns, 
and vilages of any considerable size in tobacco-growing 
regions there are established what are known as 
warehouses, where dealers buy, pack and sweat the 
crop, preparatory to offering it in the markets,— 
Tobacco Plant. 


—_— --—~<>—- — 
FERTILISERS FOR PLANTS. 


For no one manure can the same amount of 
infallibility be asserted, for none can so universal an 
application be proclaimed as for So-and-So’s cosmo- 
politan pills. Hvery gardener, too, knows, what the 
public appears not to realise in the case of physic, 
that a manure which may be excellent at one time 
or for one plant, may be useless or even injurious at 
another. Gurdeuers, too, are often made to pay an 
exorbitant price for an article otherwise good. This 
was made apparent some years since, when we published 
a Series of analyses of popular manures and insecti- 
cides. All of these proved good in their way, but 
the prices charged were in most instances extremely 
high. Any village chemist capable of compounding 
& prescription for a cow can mix a preparation suitable 


for plants under different circumstances, but as an aid 
to gardeners and others we cite the following from 
a recent number of the Jardin. They or something 
equivalent have often been cited before, but the 
proportions of the several ingredients have not always 
been stated in so convenient a fashion. Dr. Jeannel’s 
prescription, containing, as it does, notable proportions 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash is of general 
utility, though, indeed, the amount of potash in the 
soil is rarely deficient :— 


Nitrate of ammonia 380 parts. 

Biphosphate of ammonia 300 ,, 

Nitrate of potash we Bec DOO) 55 

Biphosphate of lime re ee OOuR. 

Sulphate ofiron ... dab oe eaeeal itera 
1000 


For flowering plants in pots the following mixture 
is recommended :— 
Superphosphate of lime 
Sulphate of lime mes 
Nitrate of soda Ke 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Chloride of potassium _ 
For foliage plants in beds:— 
Superphosphate of lime 
Nitrate of soda 
Chloride of potassium 606 : 1 
Sulphate of lime bbb ABS elite lL, hissy 
300 grammes (say 4 1b.) to be used per square yard 
at the time of plauting. By citing it in this fashion 
the quantity to be made may be large or small. M. 
le Marquis de Paris recommends for foliage plants 


4 parts. 


parts. 


” 


ROE dike bo 


° 
otuies aie 


in pots: 
Nitrate of soda j se .»  L part. 
Sulphate of ammonia abs Semi a bielepy 
Superphosphate of lime ae, BAe) ea Ep 
Sulphate of lime Be WS wee an 
Chloride of potassium noe boas eae tp 


For flowering plants in beds :— 
Nitrate of soda ao fa .» 2 parts. 
Superphosphate of lime de econ ON at 
Obloride of potassium oe Peck Aunty 
sulphate of lime aD Bee eed 
Of these mixtures a teaspoonful should be used in a 
gallon of water once a week.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


i 
PALM KERNEL OIL. 


We take the following from an investigation by E. 
Valenta, on palm kernel oil and its composition :— 

The seeds of Hlaeis guineensis and Hlaeis melano- 
cocca, from the fruit flesh of which palm oil is 
obtained, contain the variously formed brown, often 
veined kernels, which through pressure or by extrac- 
tion with solvents furnish the palm kernel oil which 
is largely employed in the manufacture of soaps. 
Formerly the seeds were not utilized; later on the 
negroes of the Mombattu Lands prepared an impure 
oily fat from them by breaking the shells and filling 
the kernels in earthen pots, which they buried in 
the earth and built a fire over them. In this way 
a part of the fat was tried out. Afterwards the 
seed were brought to Europe, where they were treated 
in numerous factories specially constructed for this 
purpose. The oil is obtamed by grinding and pressing, 
or by extracting the meal of the palm kernels. 
The oil cakes, after pressing, still contain about 10 
per cent. fat, but these are often subjected to some 
extraction process by which the fat remaining in the 
cake is reduced to 1 per cent. The de-viled palm 
kernel meal contains considerable quantities of protein » 
compounds, and the ash phosphoric acid and potash. 
The palm kernels, according to their origin, show a 
very varying percentage of oil; according to Schaedler, 
it varies from 40 to 62 per cent. But even in kernels 
from the same source variations in the percentage of 
oil are found. Several years ago Valenta examined 
two simples of so-called Sherbro kernels and found 
them to contain 43 to 48 per cent. 

On account of the large quantities of albuminoids 
and vegetable gums which the crude paim oil contains, 
it is often subjected to a refining process, by which 
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a yellowish product is obtained, which when fresh 
has an agreeable odor, a lard-like consistency and 
behaves with alkalies, etc., very much like coconut 
oil, with which it also closely corresponds in com, osi- 
tion. The melting point of palm kernel oil is given 
by Schaedler at 25° to 26° O., the density at 15° 
C. at 0:952. That the former is subject to great 
variations according to the age and origin of the fat 
is evident; palm kernel oils are therefore found which 
melt at 23° O., while others melt at 28° C. 

For the determination of the fatty acids contained 
in palm kernel oil, several varieties of them (one of 
them pressed from Sherbro kernels in the laboratory) 
were saponified with soda lye of 388° B. with the 
addition of a small quantity of alcohol. After carefully 
evaporating the alcohol, the resulting soap was boiled 
on a reflux condenser with dilute sulphuric acid, until 
the fatty X-acid had perfectly separated. The fatty 
acid were then separated by means of a separatory 
funnel, and washed with luke-warm water, after which 
they were dried under an air pump, and the melting 
point, saponifying value and iodine number determined, 


# x 
° : a 
> 8h a 
Ke) ira} Remarks regarding 
a al) 3. the origin of the 
3 dha to fats used in pre- 
t=") =e) S| ° 
isaes tel paring the fatty 
oie Sebi aa acids. 
Seo) ps COL 
oO a) 3.80 

No = B S 

ie 25° 261 14 Fresh fat, pale yellow, 

2. 265. 258 175 Fresh fat, yellowish 
Brown. 

35 25:4 259 17 Fresh fat, ch colate 
brown obtained by 
pressing 

4. 285 265 12°8 Very rancid, old fat, 
almost white. 

5. 277 261 103 Prepared in the labor- 


; atory, pale yellow. 
—Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


THE AVERAGE YIFLD OF PADDY— 
A CHALLENGE! 


I have read with the deepest interest the results of 
experiments in Paddy Oultivation in the model dis- 
tricts of Galle and. Batticaloa, as reported by Messrs. 
Green and Elliott. I have myself been a practical 
agriculturist for many years past. Whatever the yield 
of a few bushels of paddy sown in a select spot may 
be, where hundreds or thousands of acres have to be 
taken into account, as at Batticaloa and some other 
districts, the average yield of paddy can never be 
more than 12 or 15 bushels per acre—it is indeed 
generally less than 10 bushels. It is the general 
opinion among Natives that these two Civilians are 
very public-spirited and philanthropic, but at the same 
very misguided gentlemen. I hope they are not. 

But to settle the question of the average yield per 
acre once for all, I make the following proposal. Let 
the Huitors of the four Jeading Newspapers in Colombo 
be the Umpires. There are four kinds of lands in 
Batticaloa, viz., (1) Rain-fed, (2) Stream-fed, (3) 
Village-tank-fed, (4) Government-tank-fed fields. 1 
will offer from 25 to 50. acres of each of these des- 
criptions of lands in different parts. of Batticaloa 
amounting in the aggregate to 200 acres of excellent, 
good, bad and indiffernt fields. My calculation based 
on actual yields for the last few years, is that the 
highest average yield of these 200 acres of typical 
fields can never be more than 10 or 124 bushels per 
acre—as follows forthe 200 acres in round numbers. 
Cost of cultivation 1500 B according to Mr. Elliott’s 

own letter, 

Tithe 250 B 
Rent to land owner 750 Bat only 3} bushels per acre, 


Total 2,500 B 


and peaty soils, 
observation go, Nuwara Hliya is the only place in 


Now, if Messrs. Elliott and Green really mean 


what they say and have the courage of their opinion, 
L. offer them the lands within easy access in the 
best typical parts of Batticaloa. Let them cultivate 
these according to their own methods, give the owner 
only his rent of 59 B, and take all the rest of their 
alleged enormous profit to pay the Government tithes 
and the cost of cultivation and to reward their men, 
or for any other purpose. 
end of their first year they do not rue their over- 
sanguine generalizations. 
quite different from manipulating 200. 
other hand they so-desireit, I am ready to lease out 
these 200 acres to them or their agents for the next 
five years at this rental, and also have the cost of all 
permanent improvements made by them deducted from 
the rent. 


I will be bound if at the 


Pottering with two acres is 
If, on the 


Now, this is a fair experiment. Let these gentlemen 


or others of their opinion come forward and accept 
the challenge; or, in the presence of all Ceylon, 
let them keep silence for ever! Within five minutes 
of any one of the four Hditors intimating to me that 
it has been accepted, 1am ready to call at the office 
and take the necessary steps to hand over the lands 
for carrying on the experimert. 

—Local‘‘ ¢ xaminer.”’ 


A Tami CuLriIvATor. 
~~ 
PARING AND BURNING VS. FUMIGATION. 


C. PD. in his letter to the Observer vindicating th© 
character and reputation of the Agricultural School— 


which by the way “Old Planter” did not asperse— 


speaks of the value of paring and burning on clayey 
As far as my information and personal 


the Island where this operation is regularly and 
systematically carried on. It will be very interesting 
to find out whether the practice was introduced by 
Europeans, or whether the Native population of the 


plains took to it from observing how weil plants grew 


on soil that was burnt. The soil of the plains as 
well as of the adjacent patanas is a black peat over- 
lying water-worn gravel. From an excess of vegetable 
matter, the soil is almost sterile and inert, and is 
quickened into life only by paring and burning. Lam 
surprised liming is not resorted to, for with limestone 
cropping up not tar from the plains the price of lime 
cannot be prohibitive. Is it, I wonder, that the value 
of liming is unknown, or that paring and burning 
is the cheaper system of ameliorating the condition 
of the soil? In this connection, may I be permitted 
to repeat a suggestion I made before, of having an 
Agricultural Station in connection with the School of 
Agriculture at Nuwara Eliya? It can be uuder the 
supervision of an Instructor, and the pupils can migrate 
thither with their Superintendent durii:g certain months 
of the year. 

The resemblance between the operation of paring 
and buraoing, and the burning the soil receives in the 
process of fumigation is very slight. 1n stiff soils the 
effect of burning is very marked, especially in their 
texture. The soil becomes quite free and pozous, almost 
sandy. I, however, think it is not prudent to burn 
light soils which have no body. Where the soil is 
occupied by coconut trees and plants, burning is pos- 
sible only to a very small extent. Unless smother- 
fires are resorted to, the branches of the trees become 
scorched. To prevent too fierce fires, I burn branches 
and husk after the first rains that break up a drought 
have fallen, and hefore these materials have become 
quite dry and combustible. The residual ashes I spread 
and dig in. During the followiug season it is best to 
shift the sites of the fires, as otherwise the mass of 
rootlets that are feeding on the old sites will be des- 
troyed and no benefit will follow burning. With fires 
well smothered with sods of earth, it will be possible 
to take them over a greater extent of ground than 
open fires. 

Let us now consider by what means burning benefits 
a soil. he soil is a vast store-house of plant food. 
A. wise Providence has ordained that but an infinitesi-— 
mal portion of it should be in an active or soluble 
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state, 7. ¢. available as plant food. An authurity gives 
from ‘1 to 3per cent only as readily available! The 
rest of the soil is not valueless, it has plant im a dor- 
mant or insoluble form. ‘he forces of nature are 
constantly at work in reducing the percentage of in- 
soluble plant food in the soil. We aid these by break- 
ing up the soil and affording an easy ingress into 
it of the carbonic acid and oxygen of the air, both 
gases being disintegrators, and the rain, The actiou 
of water in the soil is very great, more soin astiff 
soil. Lhe more water passes through a soil, the more 
aeration it receives, for where water passes through 
air must tollow. Unfortunately this is not as well 
known as it should be. In discussing the value of 
trenching with a friend lately, I said the greatest good 
it did was to pass most of the rain that tell on the 
Estate through the soil and not over it. His reply, 
which was meant to be sarcastic, is extremely amus- 
ing, and displays the extent of his knowledge on Agri- 
culture. “The idea can at least be claimed as original, 
and will no doubt be tollowed by all those who see 
its advantages’ ! Ifthese ideas are not original, noth- 
ing is, Toresume. Liming is an operation which tends 
to greatly accelerate the setting iree of the insoluble 
‘mineral and organic portions of the soil going on 
continuously around us by means of natural agencies. 
Burning effects the same object almost instantaneously. 
But the action of fire is so quick, and the chemical 
combination which produces it is so inteuse, that where 
in liming the liberation of nitrogen is comparatively 
slow and is available to the routs of growing crops, 
in the process of burning it is liberated at once and 
wasted. But burning is a very valuable operation not- 
withstanding this drawback, especially on clay lands 
which are particularly rich in valuable mineral matter, 
chiefly potash in a dormant state. It must not be 
forgotten that the waste of nitrogen I spoke of takes 
place only where the action of the fire is felt, and as 
the whole surface of the ground of a Coconut Estate is 
not, and cannot be burned, at one time, the loss of nitrogen 
wil) not be great. The soil has locked within it vast stores 
of nitrogen carried into and fixed in it by the decay of 
vegetable and animal matter during many ages. From 
this source can be replaced what the fire has dissipated. 
This will be rendered more easy by the improved 
mechanical condition of the burnt soil permitting 
thorough aeration.—B.—Local ‘ Hxaminer.’ ’ 


SS ° 
NOTES ON ESSENTIAL OILS FROM MESSRS 
SCHIMMEL AND CO,’S REPORT. 


The following notes on various essential oils are 
taken from the April Gericht of Messrs. Schimmel 
and Co., of Dresden :— 

Angelica Oil—The results obtained from the parcel 
of angelica root imported from Japan, to which re- 
ference was made in the previous report (see before, 
p. 326), differ essentially trom those experienced with 
the German drug. The Japanese roots have the same 
tufted-form as the German, but are lighter and nearly 
white and are provided with stronger rootlets. They 
are referred to one of two species, Angelica refracta, 
Br. Schmidt (Jap. “Senkiyu”), or A. anomala, Lall. 
(Jap. “ Biyakushi”), both of which, according to 
Rein, are cultivated in the open fields inJapan. This 
Japan angelica root proved to be comparatively very 
poor in essential oil, the yield being only one-tenth 
per cent., the oil also being essentially different from 
commercial angelica oil. Whilst the German distil- 
late has a specific gravity of 0:853 at 20° C. that ot the 
Japanese is 0912 at the same temperature. At 10° 
rb gives a separation of crystals and at 0° it solidifies 
to a paste. The crystalline mass obtained by cooling 
and draining had the properties of a fatty acid melt- 
ing at 62°-639 0, The oil boils between 170° and 
810° O., the last portion that passes over having a 
beautiful blue-green colour. The residue solidifies 
upon cooling and consists principally of the non-vola- 
tile fatty acid. The odour of the oil is unusually intense 
and persistent, more acrid than that of the German 
angelica oil, but .possessing the characteristic sugges- 


tion of musk. The cost of this oil deprives it of any 
industrial importance, 


Anise Oil.—The statement made on “ high 
authority” in the paper read at a recent evening 
meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society by Mr. J. 0. 
Umney, tv the effect that for every pound of aniseed 
oil from Pimpinella Anisum a thousand pounds of 
star-avise oil are met with, and the subsequent state- 
ment of Mr. John Moss that he would put the por- 
portion as one to ten thousand, are sharply criticized 
as underestimating the importance of the aniseed on 
industry: Messrs. Schimmel say that in their factory 
alone under ordinary circumstances 7000 kilos of 
aniseed are worked up daily, yielding 200 kilos of 
aniseed oil. They place the anoual production of oil 
from seeds of Pimpinella Aniswm ar 42,000 kilos, or 
equal to about 1,400 canisters of star-anise oil, and they 
raise the question whether the annual production of 
star-anise oil amounts to 1,400 canisters, to say nothing 
of one thousand or ten thousand times that quantity. 
Messrs. Schimmel make this correction in the hope 
that infuture such questions may be discussed ‘ with 
more care and upon a better basis, bearing in mind 
that the centre of gravity of the manufacture of essen- 
tial oils lies in Germany, and not in Eng'and.” 

Betei Oil— A stitement made in a previous report 
to the effect that the essential oil of betel leaves con- 
tained eugenol was considered to be opposed to a 
report by Professor Eykman upon the composition 
of a sample of betel oil examined by him; a fresh in- 
vestigation has therefore been made with the foliowing 
result. The sample of betel oil examined was a slightly 
brown coloured liquid, sp. gr. 1024 at 15° C. It con- 
sisted up to about two-thirds or three-fourtus of a 
phenol, the boiling-point of which in partial vacuum, 
under a pressure of 12 mm., lay at 131-1329 O.; under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure it underwent decom- 
position on boiling, ‘The specific gravity of the phenol 
was 1:067 at 15° C. Hxamination otf the oxidation pro- 
ducts, acetyl compound and methyl ether showed that 
this compound was not eugenol, but an isomer, the 
composition of the new compound and of eugenol being 
represented as foilows :— 


New Compound. Eugenol, 
PP], A, 1|0,H, 

C,H, [*JOH C,H, (*]OCH, 
[4]OCH,. [4] OH. 


The second coustitueut of betel oil boiledpractically 
between 250° and 275° C., had a very agreeable tea 
like odour, and consisted for the greater part of a ges- 
quiterpene (C15H24), cubebeue, which is characterized 
by its dihydrochtorate melting at 117-1189 ©. This 
composition differs considerably from that given by 
Professor EHykman, but how far the difference may 
depend upon the oil examined by Professor Eykmau 
having been distilled from fresh leaves, whilss that 
examined by Mes-rs. Schimmel was distilled from 


| dried leaves, bas not been determined. 


Bergamot Oil.—Some question having been. raised 


/recently as to the natural colour of bergamot oil, 


Messrs. Schimmel publish some information on tie 
subject obtained from two of the largest producers 
in Reggio. One of them says:—This essence vccurs 
for the most part of a’ brown-yellow colour. <A certain 
quantity approximates more to green, but this is an 
essence prepared only from unripe fruit. In commerce 
it seldem occurs pure, since it is ordinarily mixed with 
the essence prepared later from ripe fruit. Carefully 
examined in a glass tube it cannot properly be called 
‘green, but there is always a yellow colour percep- 
tible. The emerald green essences which have been 
exported from Messina are such as have been allowed 
to stand for a long time in badly tinned vessels, 
and the colour is due to oxide of copper.” The se- 
cond correspondont says:—‘ After the working of the 
bergamot fruit the essence obtained is honey coloured, 
and it is usually put forward and sought for of this 
colour. The green colour is acquired when the oil 
is allowed to stand a certain time—about seven or 
eight months—in the vessels; it attacks the tinuing 
and becomes green through contact with the copper. 
This is the correct explanation of the two colours; 
any other is false.” 

Cajeput Oil.—Referring to a large consignment from 
Macassar, Messrs. Schimmel state that according to 
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their experience cajeput oil directly imported is always 
genuine ahd trustworthy, but that in intervening 
commerce, and, as they hear, especially in America, it 
gets adulterated with camphor oil. On practical 
grounds an adulteration with eucalyptus oil is not to 
be feared, as that oil is more costly. 

Calamus Oil.—Reporting on the Japanese calamus 
root referred toin the previous Bericht (see before, p. 
326) it is stated that these roots do not differ exter- 
nally from European calamus roots and are no doubt 
derived from the same species. They contain 5 per 
cent. of a highly aromatic essential oil, which is con- 
sidtrably heavier than the German calamus oil, having 
a specific gravity of 0:991 at 16° C. It boils between 
210° and 290° C.; if the distillate be collected in two 
fractions, the lower portion has the characteristic cala- 
mus odour, while the higher boiling portion gives off 
the peculiar sesquiterpene odour. Japanese calamus 
oil also differs from the European in solubility, 1 part 
dissolving in 500 parts of 50 per cent. spirit, the German 
oil requiring 1000 parts of spirit. 

Camphor Oil.— Under this name the light-boiling 
portion of the crude camphor oil appears to find enor- 
mously increasing industrial application as a substi- 
tute for turpentine oil. More detailed information is 
now given concerning its characters and composition. 
It is stated that after the preliminary runnings, smell- 
ing disagreeably of aldehydes and acids, the oil begins 
to boil at about 158° C. The first fraction, boiling 
between 158° and 162° C., consists of right-handed 
pinene, identified by the formation of the hydrochlorate, 
C1)HigHOl, as well as of sitrosoterpene, melting at 
130°, obtained by treatment of pinene nitrosochloride 
with alcoholic potash. In the portion boiling between 
169° and 171° phellandrene was detected, but in very 
small quantity ;it was identified by its nitritie, melt- 
ing at 102°. Dipentene was found in camphor oil by 
Wallach, and the tetrabromide and nitrosylchloride 
compound may be easily obtained from the fraction 
boiling at 180°. The occurrence of terpineol in camphor 
oil has not been determined with certainty. Whilst the 
formation of a compound having the composition 
010H162H1, as well as of terpin hydrate, dipentene 
and terpinene, rendered its presence highly probable, 
it was, on the other hand, rendered doubtful by re- 
peated failures to obtain the dipentene dibydrochlorate 
and tetrabromide. There is also in camphor oil a 
considerable quantity of a hydrocarbon, boiling about 
260° to 270°, from which was obtained the hydro- 
chloric acid compound, melting at 117°, characteristic 
of the sesquiterpene cubebene. In the highest boiling 
fractions of camphor oil occurs an intensely blue 
coloured oil, which is probably identical with the con- 
stituent, boiling at about the same temperature, occur- 
ing in chamomile, millefolium, wormwood and other 
oils. The constituents of camphor oil found up to 
the present are— 


Boiliog point. Constituent. Formula. 

1589-1620, Pinene e- CioHie. 
MOQ. 36 Phellandrene .. Cyj0H16- 
7 GO es Cineol .. -- CyoH1g0. 
180° Cw, Dipentene -- CyoH16: 
2049 =. Camphor ee Ci0Hi60- 

2150-2189 ..  Terpineol . C©10H,,0H. 
23205 8 Safrol -- 010100 2. 
248° ws Eugenol > ©10H120 2. 
2740 Sesquiterpene.. C15 Ho24. 


Cananga Oil.—The opinion is expressed that the 
finer sorts of Java cananga oil can be used for all 
purposes for which the ordinary qualities of ylang- 
ylang oil suffice, since both oils are derived from the 
same plant and the extraordinary differences in quality 
Bre due to the more or less perfect methods of prepara- 
ion. 

Chamomile Oil.—In order to prevent as much as 
possible the original blue colour of this oil from chang- 
ing to green it is recommended that it should be pro- 
tected carefully from the influence of light and heat. 

Citronele Oil.—The exports of this oil from Cey- 
lon during the year 1588 are estimated to have 
amounted to at least double the exports of the pre- 
vious year, since in the month of August alone the 
shipments reached 2,322,890 ounces, or four times the 


average of the same month in the three previous 
years. This enormous export from Oeylon is driving 
the production of the oil in the Straits Settlements 
into the background.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


wee 
ADVICE TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


How Tury SxHourp Curr Tuer Crorps—Recom 
MENDED BY THE PrrersBuRG Topacco ExcHANGE. 
At arecent meeting on the Petersburg Tobacco Ex- 

change the following resolutions were adopted :— 

In compliance with the resolution passed on the 23rd 
July bythe Tobacco Association of Petersburg, your 
committee respectfully submits the following views 
touching the matters referred to it; 

In order that planters and farmers in the southside 
section of Virginia, and who ship their tobacco to 
Petersburg to be sold, may know the kinds our trade 
now requires, we will state them. After doing so, 
growers of tobacco knowing the character of their 
crops, can better judge than we can, as to how they 
should be cured, ro asto meet the wants of the trade, 
and at the same time, advance their own interests. 
Just here, we will remark, that for some years past, 
about nineteen out of every twenty pounds of tobacco 
made in the section named, and sent to Petersburg to 
be sold, was fired in the ol d fashioned way, except that 
it was not permitted ina majority of cases to yellow 
before fire was put under it. It is well known, or 
should be, all over the State, that for fine dark brown 
rich tobacco suitable for export in the leaf, and good 
to fine dark wrappers, that Peters burg is the best mar- 
ket in the country. 

This knowledge caused a majority of the growers of 
tobacco in the section named, to goin for curing their 
tobacco “dark ” to suit the demand referred to. Now 
to cure tobacco ofa dark, rich, lively color, required 
far more skill and close attention than the bulk of the 
growers of tobacco had any idea of, and the conse- 
quence was a great many made an utter failure in 
curing it properly. The tobacco oftentimes was, just 
as soon as it was cut, putin the barnsand then fired 
and smoked until the life of it was killed, and instead 
of the crop curing up a dark, rich brownish color, it 
was found to bea blackish, greenish, dead, slaty color,— 
without life and utterly unsuited to meet the demand 
for dark, rich, well-flavored tobacco. Aye more, crops 
which should have been cured some other way, were 
fired and smoked, hoping that the doing of it would 
make them suitable to the buyers of dark rich to- 
bacco. The way such tobacco was cured killed tke 
sale of it,as allthe firing and smoking that could have 
been done to it, would never have made \t suitable for 
those who wanted (and at good paying prices) a rich 
leafy, moderately fired tobacco. The honest truth is 
that five times as many failures have be2n made in 
our section in curing eventhe right kind of tobaeco 
dark, (as the trade wanted it) as have been made in 
curing flue-cured kinds correctly. To come back to the 
points as to what kinds of tobacco the trade of Peters- 
burg now wants, we will state them. First. The trade 
wants every pound of bright lemon colored flie-cured 
to bacco that can be grown in the South Side Section 
and more besides. 

Second. It wants every pound of fine rich leaf, 
brown and bright-brown shipping tobacco that can be 
grown anywhere in the State, no matter if it does smell 
slightly of smoke. If curedso as the smell of smoke 
will hardly be perceptible, that will not make any differ- 
ence. 

Third. Our trads wants every pound of the dark, 
and brown leaf, suitable for wrappers for dark work 
that can be grown not only in the Southside section, 
but anywhere else in Virginia. For such tobacco our 
market has bec ome the “headquarters ’ of this and 
other States. Now, it must be remembered, that in 
order for tobacco to suit our shippers who want brown 
and light-brown fine leaf, aud buyers of fine dark, and 
brown wrappers, it must have size, be rich bodied, 
and perfect in the leaf, and then so cured as not to kill 
the life of it. 

Fourth. And this includes by longfodds the bulk of 
the tobacco sold in our city. Our,buyers want a large 
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amount of bright reddish colored fillers, say lugs, com- 
mon and medium leaf and as free from smoke as 
possible—iudeed, the nearer it comes up to the “sun 
cured” flavor the better it will suit buyers. Of tho 
tobacco sold in Petersburg in the last five years, not 
more (if that) than one hogshead in eight or of one 
pound in eight of that which was sold as loose came 
up to the standard required by buyers of fine shipping 
and buyers of good to fine dark and brown wrappers. 
This being so, growers of tobacco will, at once, we 
trust see the folly of curing more than three-fourths 
of the crop ina way that will kill the sale of it as fil- 
Jers. Only such as have rich, heavy, leafy tobacco of 
good size should this year think of firing it to any ex- 
tent. Planters should avoid crowdivg thick tobacco 
in the barns as is often done by putting too mauy 
stalks on a stick or having the sticks too close together. 
There is now no sort of demand for low, common and 
noudescript hard fired tobacco tor shipping abroad iu 
the leat state—cousequently the curing of all such 
sorts sho.d be done in a way that will make them 
suitable to the trade for fillers. 

To cure more than three-fourths of the cropin a 
manner that would kill the sale of it would be, we 
think, most unwise on the part of growers of tobacco. 
All of the present crop (unless flue-cured) should be 
permitte1 to yellow after being cut, before auy fire is 
put under it, so as to get the tobacco of a brown, 
hght brown, or a cherry red color. ‘The less smell there 
is of smoke on three-fourths of the crop grown this 
year will add greatly to the sale of it. Tobacco which 
is sun or air cured can in very damp wet spelis be kept 
from moulding by very small fires (made ot seasoned 
wood, free of bark), being put under it, or, a flue could 
be run through the, barn, and when necessary, heat 
enough raised in the barn to prevent the tobacco from 
injuring. The using of a flue would, of course, preserve 
the tobacco, and would at the same time cause no smell 
of smoke. It will also be remembered that the bulk 
of the tobacco grown in the Southside section tribu- 
tary to Petersburg is now soldin the winter, aud early 
spring months, during which time tobacco is not so 
hab.e to injury as it isin long, wet spells of the late 
spring and summer months. In conclusion, your com- 
mittee wishes to impress it deeply on the minds of 
the growers of tobacco that our trade now demands a 
brighter, sweeter flavored tobacco for fillers than here- 
toiore, and unless the Southside planters grow such, 
our buyers, as they have had to do this year to a con- 
siderable extent, will be again forced to go to other 
markets to get their supplies. 

Dark, greenish and hard smoked fillers have “ played 
out,’ and there being no practical demand for such 
tobicco for shipment abroad in the Jeaf state, it must 
occur to the dullest inteliect, that to continue to grow 
tobacco suitable only for fillers, and cure it up, fired 
‘and hard smoked, would be worse than a mistake, indeed, 
to us it would appear the greatest folly. We have 
tried to write plainly and truthfully, as we realize the 
situation is one of vital importance to the prosperity 
of our Southside growers ot tobacco, as well as to the 
general trade of our city.—Southern Planter. 


SUE. | 
A TEA SUBSTITUTE USED IN THE 


HIMALAYAN REGIONS. 


Office Memo. from Dr. George Watt, O. I. E., Re 
porter on Economic Products, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment,—No. 51—122—28., dated Simla, the 23rd 
December 1887. 

With reference to your Office Memorandum No. 
1010—145.2A. of the 16th instant, the undersigned has 
the houor to reply that the suppossed discovery of a 
new tea, therein alluded to, isa very old story. It 
was first pointed out by Mr. Moorcroft in 1821, that 
the natives of Basahr used the leaves of a species of 
Osyris as a substitute for tea, Latter on, Bishop Heber, 
in his visit to Almora, fell into the mistake with the 
native gentlemen alluded toin Mr. Lawrence's Memo- 
randum has done, viz., of viewing the plant as tea, 
The leaves of Osyris arborea (the plant forwarded 
along with the Memorandum) are used, here an 
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there, throughout the Himalayas from Almora to 
Sikkim, in place of tea. Asin the case of the sample for- 
warded for inspection, they smell remarkably like tea 
when specially prepared; but unfortunately the infusion 
has powerful emetic properies which require long usage 
to conquer. Dr. Royle suggested that experiments 
should be made in the cultivation of the plant in 
order to discover if this emetic property could be re- 
The discovery of tea 
plant have left the matter of Osyris tea in the 
position in which it was at the beginning of the 
present century, when it first attracted the attention 
of the public. 

The plant is very common around Simla; it is known 
as Bahardharra, bakarja, in Kumaon; Poplt in Bel- 
gaum, and Jhurt in Nepal, &c. It is closely allied to 
the sandal-wood, but it Seems to possess no properties 
that would justify its cultivation, since tea can be 
produced quite as cheap. I would suggest that one 
of the samples of this tea-substitute, herewith returned 
be sent to Kew, since, as a Museum sample, it may 
be interesting to the Director, and that the other go 
to the Economic Museum, Oaleutta, together with a 
copy of this letter—Jndian Agriculturist. 


—_—__@—_____. 
CINCHONA CROPS AND EXPORTS, 


We call attention to the letter of Baron von 
Rosenberg on page 338 with reference to the es- 
tablishment of a Cinchona Planters’ Bank rather 
than Syndicate. This is, however, very much what 
is being done in Ceylon, the Syndicate agency 
offering to make advances on all bark consigned to it. 

Our contemporary of the local “ Times” estimates 
the quantity of growing bark in the island just now 
as follows :— 

Quantity or Bark Now Growine. 
Madulsima 6b ss» 2,500,000 Ib. 
Badulia 2,500,000 ,, 


Udapussellawa +++ 2,000,000 ,, 
Haputale ee 1,500,000 ,, 
Uva total 8,500,000 Ib. 


Rest of island 6,000,000 ,, 


ag 14,500,000 Ib, 
This is exclusive of stock lying in Colombo stores, 
probably about 2 millionlb. Our own calculation 
is, that if Ceylon were cleared of all marketabie bark 
at this moment as much as 20 millions lb. could be 
collected. But, practically. this difference in estimates 
is not of much importance. What is of consequence 
isthe estimate for the current season’s exports : 
that our contemporary makes 6 millions against 
the 74 millions in our estimate. We think we are 
more likely to be right. In allowing for a falling-off 
of 3 millions lb. on last season, which gave 104 
millions lb, export, we feel we haye gone as far s 
is safe for season 1889-90. 
Bae Aad Seed sv Aa 

Oi or Hvoatyprus.—A correspondent writes— 
‘Mr, S. G. Wallace of West End, Ootacamund, 
has for some time past been engaged in conducting 
a series of experiments with the oil of Lucalyptus. 
The oil is extracted from the Hucalyptus globulus 
which grows luxuriantly on the Neilgherry Hills 
and is said to possess great medicinal virtues. It is 
largely used in some of the hill tracts, in Northern 
India, and is gradually coming into use in Southern 
India. Itis specially effective in cases of rheuma- 
tism, bronchitis, &c., and is a good deodorant and 
desinfectant. The experiments made with it by 
Mr. Wallace have been attended with very consider- 
able suecess, and the oil is said to have effected 
some marvellous cures, in cases of chronic dysentery. 
The oil has a pleasant taste and odour and is a 
powertul tonic. Mr. Wallace’s labours in this matter 
are deserving of encouragement.—Indian Agri- 
culturist, Sept. 14th, 
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TrintpAp.—Mr. J. H. Hart, in the Bulletin of the 
Botanic Gardens, urges the planters to plant the Gros 
Michel Banana, as well as oranges and other fruits. 
The Ooffee grown on the Island is also highly spoken 
of, and is likely to form an important article of com- 
merce.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Tue Furure or Crynamon.—The Produce Markets 
Review, in quoting Mr. Jardine’s letter from the 
Tropical Agriculturist, advocating the need of stop- 
ping the export of chips, has the following remarks :— 

In reprinting the following letter. we would ask 
why should not steps be taken to promote the use of 
Cinnamon in England? It is a delicious spice, and 
is not nearly so much used in England as on the 
Oontinent ; because the British cook seems to consider 
flavouring spices to be confined to Nutmegs and Oloves. 

A JAvan FunGus at SUNNINGDALE.—Last year a 
very extraordinary fungus was discovered in my 
nursery—Mutinus bambusinus—a native of Java, and, 
1 believe, never before found in Europe. How it 
obtained a footing here, and how it should have done 
so during the wet and cold summer of 1888,.is a 
mystery, which has never been explained, and today 
(June 17) two specimens have matured, and two others 
are now in the egg-form, bursting through the ground. 
This curious species is figured and deseribed in Grevillea, 
plate 173.—Cuarites Nosie.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Tuer Oyster FisHury at Brnrora.—Mr. A. Haly, 
the curator of the Oolombo Museum, has just come 
back after a trip to Bentota, whither he went to 
inspect the oyster-fishery, and his investigations, the 
result of which he told our reporter this morning, 
were of an interesting character. He said that the 
fishery 1s one of perfect simplicity, and at present 
of a very small extent, though it may be increased 
indefinitely by very simple means. The oyster, he 
pointed out, will live in brackish water ; but it re- 
quires a clean vertical surface of gneiss, protected 
from the force of the waves. A very good instance 
of this is to be found in the large number of the 
edible oysters that are to be seen now clinging to 
the breakwater in Colombo harbor. The oysters grow 
very rapidly, and when six months old are fit for 
the table. So much for the habits of the mollusc. 
The Bentota fishery, he says, is one of small extent, 
oysters not being found for more than two miles up 
the river. It is only on the boulders of the river 
that they grow, and there are not many of these. 
The best bed is the bridge itself. He does not think 
the present export can possibly exceed 3,000 oysters 
a week. The greatest enemies of the oyster are 
the floods, and the use of dynamite for killing the 
river fish, and unless this latter practice is put a 
stop to, he says, it will be soon all up with the 
fishery. The demand is largely increasing, and 
whereas ten years ago there were only two or three 
divers employed, there are now nine or ten. When 
the railway line has been carried as far as Bentota 
he thinks that it is not unfair to estimate that there 
will be a demand of at least a thousand dozens a 
week, that is, putting it down that a thousand people 
would want oysters, and that they would eat one 
dozen each—by no means an exaggerated estimate of 
the number who would require oysters or of the 
pumber of oysters they could consume. But if this 
demand did come about and it were met, the river 
would be exhausted in a very short time. The 
question then is one of how the fishery can be ex- 


tended, and he thinks that the number of oysters . 


there can be indefinitely extended by building some 
narrow stone causeways into the river from either 
bank. As stated above, the oyster clings to any 
vertical piece of rock, and these stone erections, he 
thinks, would answer better than piles or any of 
the other numerous methods employed by the French 
and Chinese. The outlay would be small and Go- 
vernment having built the causeways could either 
make the affair a» Government monopoly or lease 
the causeways to private individuals, Mr. Haly will 
gend in to Government a report to this effect, we 
believe, very shortly, and his suggestions seem to us 
go reasonable that we think Government are pretty 
certain to adopt them,—Local “Times ” 
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SprcraLists In Mica are taking great interest in 
the statement that mica has been discovered in 
several places in Australia, notably in South Australia 
at Champion Bay in Western Australia, and in New 
South Wales. Mr. Richard Baker, of 6 Cross Lane, 
London, who has been interested in mica since 1858, 
is notably interesting himself in the matter. The 
more, of course, electricity comes into use, the more 
mica will bein demand. 1t is found, and exported 
already, from Siberia, India, and Canada, but these 
countries do not nearly supply the deamand.—Zuro- 
pean Mail. 

AGRICULTURAL Propucrs IN THE UNITED STatEs.— 
According to the official returns of the American 
Minister of Agriculture, the following was the value 
of the products raised in the Republic in the financial 
year ending June, 1887:—Potatos, 78,441,940 dols., 
of which were exported to the value of 248,694 dols. ; 
Sweet Potatos (the Batatas edulis), 20,400,000 dols.; 
Peas and Beans, 13,800,000 dols., of which were ex- 
ported 450,000 dols.; other vegetables, 68,000,000 dols., 
of which were exported 250,518 dols.; fruits 175,000,000 
dols., of which were exported 1,601,979 dols. grass seeds, 
15,000,000 dols., of which were exported 638,329 dols. 
Wine production, 10,000,000 dols.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A New Variety oF Mancosteuen.—Our readers 
will remember a description by Mr. Meston of 
fruits which he brought down from the North after 
his first ascent of Bellenden Ker. On the recent 
Scientific Expedition Mr. F. M. Bailey, Colonial 
Botanist, saw both the tres and the fruit of the 
largest species, and brought down specimens for 
examination. Mr. Bailey has made the interesting 
discovery that this splendid fruit is entirely new, 
that it belongs to the Garcinias, the same family 
as the famous Mangosteen, and is the first of the 
genus ever discoveredin Australia. Mr. Bailey has 
decided to name it Garcinia Mestoni, or ‘“‘ Meston’s 
mangosteen.” A full description of this new fruit 
will doubtless appear in the account of the expedi- 
tion.— Queenslander, Sept. 14th, 

INTERCOMMUNICATION IN. CryLoN PLANTATIONS: 
Wire Rore Brivezs, &.—A little time back 


you published some remarks with reference 
to the desirability of increasing the facilities 
for intercommunication upon estates. I 


was chatting with Mr. John Brown recently about 
these, which seemed specially to have attracted 
his notice, and he was telling me of measures he 
had himself adopted on some of the properties 
in which he is interested to give furtherance to 
the suggestion put forward by yourselves. He told 
me that he had erected several light bridges of 
wire rope which had proved of material aid in 
enabling work to be carried on on his estates. 
Four wire ropes arestrongly strained across the 
streams intersecting his properties, and on these 
are laid cross bearers, upon which again the 
flooring planks are nailed in the direction of the 
line of the bridge. This system of planking gives 
considerable stiffness, staying the tendency to 
‘‘ sway’? to which such rope bridges must neces- 
sarily be liable. It was suggested by me that 
this tendency might be still further controlled 
were the ropes separated by pieces of wood arranged 
on what is known as the ‘ herring-bone”’ method, 
and every two ropes at certain portions of their 
length thereby strained in opposite directions. Mr. 
Brown admitted that such a system might be use- 
fully adopted, but he told me that even as 
he had constructed those he had put up they 
were quite stiff enough to bear crossing on horse- 
back. The expense of these bridges up to 30 or 
even 40 feet span is quite inconsiderable, and it 
will readily be realized by those well acquainted 
with the formation of your hill estates what 
valuable aids they must prove to be to intercom: 
munication upon them.—London Cor, 
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OATTLE MURRAIN. 

School of Agriculture, Golombo, 20th Sept. 1889. 

Sir,—I send you the following observations made 
by me with rogard to the disease affecting cattle 
at present, with the hope that they may direct 
attention to the need for greater procautions against 
disease, on tho part of cattle-owners. i have within 
the last few weeks seen two or three cases of the so- 
called “‘ murrain.” ‘To begin with I found that tho 
affection was not ‘ murrain,” at least in the general 
acceptation of that term in veterinary pathology, 
—the term murrain being synonymous with ‘‘ foot- 
and-mouth disease,” from which it seems to be 
particularly distinguished in Ceylon, as I read of 
such expressions as ‘‘ hoof-and-mouth disease and 
murrain”’ and distinct prescriptions for the two. 
People in Ceylon, however, may insist on their 
own nomenclature of bovine affections. To avoid 
confusion I would suggest that the disease in 
question be styled ‘Oeylon murrain.” What 


then are the characters of the disease? The 
ordinary milkman or cartman will tell you 
that the first symptom of disease in_ his 


animal was a drooping of the ears and hanging 
down of the head; next it ceased to feed and 
ruminate, while respiration gradually became more 
difficult ; that it inclined to swell about the barrel ; 
and finally sank down never to rise again. In 
company with the acting Sanitary Officer [ 
visited two cattle-sheds and saw animals that 
were victims to the so-called “‘ murrain.” The 
mouth and feet were perfectly cleanin every case. 
In the last case, which resulted in the death of 
the animal on Tuesday morning, we  per- 
‘formed a postmortem a few hours after. The 
examination revealed that the different organs 
of the body were almost perfectly healthy. 
The lungs were congested to a slight degree, 
but otherwise there was nothing to attract at- 
tention except the condition of therumen. This 
was distended to an inordinate extent, and on 
puncture emitted peculiarly noxious odours. More- 
over, it contained an unusual amount of food in 
a highly decomposed state. I should mention also 
that the animals I examined were also suffering 
from catarrh, as showo in the discharge from 
the nose and eyes, with a tendency to fever, the 
extremities and ears being generally cold in contrast 
with the hot condition of the other parts. 

Now with these data before me, and knowing 
nothing of the nature of previous attacks, but 
merely comparing the character of the affection 
with surrounding conditions) I am forced to 
the conclusion that the attack called ‘‘murrain”’ 
in Ceylon is induced by certain atmospheric con- 
ditions. The nature of the weather during the 
past few weeks combined with the unconcern with 
which the necessity for protection from its in- 
clemency is looked upon, causing both cold and 
fever ; the wet and musty food supplied, resulting in 
tympanitis and impaction of the rumen; and lastly the 
post-mortem evidence: all thesel say go to streng- 
then the opinion expressed as to the cause of the at- 
tack, The Sanitary Officer, moreover, asserts that 
just in those cattle-pens where the animals were 
exposed to the weather, where dampness and 
moistness were the prevailing qualities of the 
pen and food, did he observe attacks of 
“Ceylon murrain’” breaking out. Some aver 
that the affection is contagious. but the predis- 
posing. cause of the attack is so common, 
namely want of care both in housing and 
ans Cbs special circumstances, that there 


is little opportunity of judging whether an attack 
after the arrival of certain animals in a district 
was due to the presence of such animsls—in 
fact whether it is a case of ‘‘ propter hoc” be- 
cause it was ‘‘post hoa.” 

Under the circustances it is natural to suggest 
better care of the animals especially under pecu- 
liar conditions of weather and of the atmosphere ; 
dry housing; and particularly sound food, that is food 
thatis not damp or musty, owing probably to being 
cut wet and stored badly. Unsucculent food should 
be supplied as far.as possible as, I believe, has been 
suggested already, but certainly an instantancous 
change of diet is necessary, cooked food supply- 
ing a convenient and wholesome change. Drugs for 
the relief of the animal have already been 
suggested and found efficacious in the hill- 
country. My observations of the character of the 
s0 called ‘‘murrain”’ strongly reminded me of an 
epizootic attack known as ‘‘ pink-eye influenza”? 
which broke out among the horses in Hdinburgh 
two years ago. Principal Williams used to des- 
cribe it as au ‘‘ atmospheric disease’’ usually 
coming on after a season of wet weather when 
the ground is saturated with moisture: though 
there was a general opinion that the attack was 
contagious, he held to the contrary, and laughed 
at the municipal authorities for boarding over the 
city water-troughs for horses. He was atterwards 
able to show cases-of affected and healthy animals 
standing side by side in his infirmary, and say 
of the latter, “They have escaped because they 
stand in a well-protected and dry stable.” I 
have already over-stepped the limits I intended 
confining myself to. Certain suggestions as to the 
necessity of inspection and other points bearing 
on this subject, I must reserve, probably to be 
dealt with in the coming issue of the Magazine of 
the School of Agriculture.—Yours &c., : 

C. DRIEBERG, 3B.a., F.H.A.8 


MARKING CEYLON TEA PACKAGKHS. 


Colombo, Sept. 20th. 
Dear Sir,—Messrs. I. A. Rucker & Bencraft in 
their weekly Tea Circular of August 29th refer toa 
letter of mine appearing in the Overland Ceylon 
Observer of July 22nd, on the subject of making 
Ceylon tea packages. Messrs. I. A. R. & Bencraft’s 
recommendation that packages shouldbear an in- 
voice or break number instead of a separate No. 
for each package is a good one and an improve: . 
ment on my own. 
An invoice of say 100 packages would therefore be 
marked thus :— 
25 packages B. P. all No. 1 
45 > Pekoe ,, 2 
30 iy P. Sou. ,, 3 
the next invoice beginning B.P. No. 4, andgo on. 
i As regards marking packages with the net weight 
t is of course of no use from a London point 
of view, but for teas offered in local sale, it is 
very necessary, from a buyer’s point, as it enables 
him to readily check, in the rough way, estate 
net weights by taking the gross. Occasionally 
important mistakes are rectified in this way. As 
buyers very rarely turn out tea in Colombo, (in 
practice it is impossible), accepting estate weights as 
correct, itis only right that planters should give 
buyers every facility to enable them to ascertain if 
estate weights are about correct. We all know that 
scales are apt to get out of order in this climate. 
In addition to the foregoing, the net weights being 
marked on the packages enables the Customs to as- 
certain if the Harbour dues, paid after shipment, 
are correctly paid or not, the dues varying according 
to the weight of the package, 
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I find my Australian friends like to have the 
weights marked on the packages ; it is, however, not 
absolutely necessary that they should be marked.— 
Yours faithfully, F, STREET, 


TEMPERATURE OF A TEA LOFT 
DURING WITHERING. 
Theberton, Ambagamuwa, Sept, 24th, 1889. 

Dear Srr,—In your issue of the 21st instant, 
yon have a leader on Mr. Hughes’ remarks, as 
regards the effect of temperature during the wither- 
ing of the leaf on the tea made. - 

I have kept the temperature of my withering 
loft for years and also for sometime a hygrometer. 
As far asl have been able to observe, variation in 
temperature has little or nothing to do with the quality 
of the tea made, nor can I find much practical use 
in the hygrometer. The variation in the quality 
of the made tea, seems more to he connected with 
the weather the leaf flush has grown in and 
also the health of the tree and state of the sap. 

Strong healthy trees and a good climate are the 
chief requisites for first-class teas. In fact it is 
more in the field than the factory that high-class 
teas aremade:as I believe is generally allowed.— 
Yours very truly, T. J. GRIGG. 


THE EXPORT OF ANNATTO SEED FROM 
CEYLON. 

Dear Siz.—For some time back the export of an- 
natto seed even of the best quality has been a bad 
business. It seems a pity then that people should 
present in shipping poor qualities to their own loss 
and to the injury of Oeylon’s good name. I en- 
close cutting of the last market report, and you 
will see that some Ceylon seed failed even to get 
offer. Much the same thing is going on with annatto 
as with tea—a falling market, oversupplies, and 
Ceylon displacing other countries. I hope this 
present year to harvest not far short of a million 
pounds of annatto seed besides what I buy from 
others, but then long care, labor and money has 
enabled me to surpass the West Indies in quality; 
and the better price I thus got, and the large 
scale on which I now work enables me to carry on at 
a profit, and hope for better times—‘survival of 
the fittest.” A. G. K. BORRON. 

Annatro.—Seed: 9 packages, 5 of which not 
landed, and 4 cases, from Ceylon, not drawing any 
attention, were taken out, no price being mentioned. 
Roll; 15 baskets, imported via New York, of good 
colour, bought in at 1s.—Chemist and Druggist, 
Sept. 7th. 


THE CINCHONA BARK PROSPECTS AND 
THE PROPOSED SYNDICATE. 

A CINCHONA SYNDICATE AN IMPOSSIBILITY—A NEW LINE 
OF THOUGHT AND A PLAN OF ACTION—A PROPOSAL 
FOR CINCHONA AGENCY HOUSES IN ENGLAND AND 
HOLLAND AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM—A GUARANTEE 
OF SUPPORT INVITED FROM BARK PRODUCERS AND 
WHAT THEY WOULD GET IN RETURN—OPINION OF AN 
AUSTRALIAN FIRM ON THE SCHEME SUGGESTED. 

Manalé, Devicolum, Sept. 30th, 1889. 

Dear Si1z,—From the various replies I have 
received from Oeylon and Java, I can very well 
see that such co-operation as I formerly proposed 
is impossible however much desired by planters. 

The various causes have already been put before 
your readers and I will not re-enter upon them, 
When Ceylon with the exception of a few estates 
is out of cinchona it might be different. 

The correspondence which has ensue has, how- 
ever, no doubt been of value, and by means of it 
Ihave been led into a new line of thoughtand 
a plan of action has suggested itself to me which 
seems more feasible and void of the objections to 
my first proposal: 


A suggestion in some sort of the plan of cam- 
paign I wish now to propose was made to me in 
a letter from Holland by a gentleman who has 
large and responsible interests in Java cinchora. 
His letter was privately addressed to me and I 
do not know that at present I am at liberty to 
disclose his name. 

The ‘‘gist’’ of his proposal, however, was to the 
effect that a so-called Oinchona Consignment Bank 
should be formed in England and Holland to re- 
ceive bark, pay an advance of, say, 1d per unit 
against it and settle accounts on sale. As far as 
I can understand this was to go hand-in-hand 
with my original proposal. I do not, however, see 
the necessity of this. 

I will therefore try and give the idea J have 
now formed in my own words. Let a Consignment 
Bank, or rather call it a House of Agency, with 
ramifications in Holland and America, be formed. 
That House would offer the usual rate of advance 
to planters on produce and agree to settle accounts 
on sale of such. 

Let us suppose that a very large percentage of 
the bark which now filters into the market through 
the various houses found its way into the hands 
of this one large House. 

Let us further suppose that planters consigning 
to this large firm gave it reasonable powers of 
holding produce. There is no doubt that such a 
house would have avery large power in infiuen- 
cing the market and obliging middlemen to be 
contented with a fair profit instead of the exor- 
bitant one they are making at present. 

Such a firm wouid possess all the statistics of 
the market and would beable to work strictly on 
the supply and demand principle. Were it to go 
beyond this it would become a corner and as 
such be liable to disaster. 

But to enable such a firm to start at all a 
declaration is necessary on the part of the larger 
proportion of cinchona producers to the effect 
tbat they would help the scheme by consigning 
their produce to such firm or firms. 

Planters could lose nothing by doing this and 
they might gain a great deal, 

They might in the first place crop by uprooting 
or otherwise as much bark as they wished and 
they would get their usual advances on such crop 
(such advances could I have no doubt be fixed at 
75 per cent of value), 

Should it then be found that this ‘ large firm” 
could not influence the market for a rise they would 
still get the same price for their produce which 
they would have got without it. 

But the chances are they would get a far higher 
price, for it is not only presumable, it is 
almost certain that a very great and very 
salutary influence would be exerted upon the market 
by such a firm, holding a large amount of bark 
for only a short period. 

Let us suppose that such “firm” were the ap- 
pointed receivers of 90 per cent of the bark pro- 
duced, let it only put a small quantity or even 
say none at all of its received produce into the 
sales for a few weeks and the purchasers would 
be brought to terms at once. The unit would 
double itself even though wholesale prices of qui- 
nine might be increased. 

But to give a firm this power of starting and 
working, we planters must be the first in the field. 

Let, as you propose, a Committee of two be formed 
in Oeylon, India and Java entering into communi- 
cp\ion wit each other on this and various other 
questions. Let them canvass among the other 
planters through the various Associations for adher- 
ence to some such proposal. Let them try to get 
he men with one acre with 20 trees ap well ag 
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the large holders of cinchona to agree to consign 
their bark to such ‘House’ when started, and I 
don’t think there would be any great difficulty in 
getting the House to start. 

Much as you have honoured me by proposing 
my name as one of the Committee I would suggest 
that there are far larger and more influential 
cinchona planters in India than myself and that 
it would be more for the public good to appoint 
one of these, 

I am at present in communication with a large 
firm who are both bark holders in this country and 
agents for bark at home. 

I have placed my Amsterdam correspondent’s 
letter before them and asked them to give me 
their mercantile opinion in the matter, and whether 
they would themselves be willing to help in the 
formation of the ‘‘ House.” 

There is no doubt that such ‘‘ House” would pay 
simply through the commission usual on sales of 
bark, 

From Java planters we are already in possession 
of an expressed willingness to join any reasonable 
scheme of co-operation. 

There is only one objection to the scheme I now 
put before you, and this is the possibility of plan- 
ters being so heavily indebted to their agents that 
they are not at liberty to choose their consignees, 
This, however, I trust is not generally the case. 

IT subjoin extracts from my Amsterdam corre- 
spondent’s letter.—I am sir, yours faithfully, 


J. V. ROSENBERG. 


“T fully share your opinion that should co-operation 
of planters be possible considerably better prices 
for bark would very soon be realised. ° 

“My proposal would accordingly be that a com- 
mittee of British India and Ceylon planters be 
formed, which Committee will have to go into all 
the details and facts relating to the Indian and 
Oeylon plantations and their quinine percentages. 
When the Committee shall be thoroughly ‘au fait’ 
it should proceed to Java armed with all particulars 
and let the Java planters have the needful light 
on the subject and so convince them that only co- 
operation can lead to better prices. 

‘““ As everyone will clearly see that a co-operation 
of the kind will be of benefit to all parties, it could 
accordingly be brought about but for an obstacle, 
which has still to be overcome, and which to me 
seems far‘ more serious, viz :— 

’ The low prices have caused great losses not to 
speak of the general distrust of cinchona cnitivation, 
which followed as a matter of course. These losses 
and the distrust they gave rise to are a hindrance 
to planters getting any fresh capital for working their 
estates. They are therefore forced to sell their cropsat 
any price, which is their only means of keeping their 
estates going. Now many planters, however glad they 
would be to co-operate, in order to realise better 
prices, insome manner or other, are actually prevented 
irom doing so in view of the above disadvantages. 
To me it'seems that the league you desire could 
only be formed, if in England and Holland the need- 
ful funds could be found for the establishment of a 
Cinchona Consignment Bank. 

This Bank against a charge of interest and com- 
mission would have to allow to all planters forming 
part of the cinchona co-operation league on receipt 
of their produce a certain advance, say a penny per unit. 
The board of the Bank would have to decide at what 
figure the unit should be kept and the Bank could 
of course settle accounts with consignees according 
to sales. 

“Tn your letter you refer toa possible disadvantage 
to consumers in case your proposal should be 
carried out, but I believe no such fear need be en- 
tertained. It is in the interest of planters not to 
advance the price too much (we desire no imita. 


tion of a Oopper or Tin Syndicate), and the 
following is to be borne in mind, viz. that a kilo 
of sulphate of quinine is sold here for 20 fs. that out 
of one kilo 15,000 grains of pills are made 
that the pablic pays 24 cents Dutch (a halfpenny), 
per pill of one grain aud that according by one kilo 
sulphate is sold to consumers for 375 fs. on which 
a profit of 355 fs. is made! 

“ With a unit price of 3d, all planters would be 
satisfied and at that price, manufacturers, and the 
retail trade would still clear a splendid profit, without 
the latter having to raise their price for consumers. 

“Tt may be that in other countries than Holland, 
and taken wholesale, prices for consumers are cheaper; 
but no doubt these figures would still leave an ample 
margin for planters to make better prices without a 
rise for consumers being necessary. 

“At present I believe the market is wholly in the 
hands of manufacturers, the great supplies added to the 
knowledge that co-operation on the side of the plantera 
does not exist, enable factories to ‘ bear’ the market. 
Most manufactures sell great lots, forward delivery 
and when the auctions come they make low offers 
of their manufacture, all in order to get the new 
produce cheaper and cheaper still. In their advices 
manufacturers continually point to the large stocks in 
3rd hands but they never mention that the stocks of 
bark which they themselves previously held, (viz. 
invisible stocks) have given place to large uncovered 
wants on their side. 

“T believe sufficient causes areat work to warrant 
planters in asking higher prices. We need no longer 
be afraid of South America, nor of an extension of 
plantations in Ceylon, India or Java, In spite of 
the efforts of some people to conceal the truth, the 
consumption has increased, for stocks in third hands 
have in no way swollen in proportion to the greater 
production. 

*¢ Nothing would be more gratifying to me than to 
lend you a helping hand, and should you approve 
of my scheme of a Oinchona Consignment Bank and 
further the same by recommending it both to your 
own connections and those of your friends in London, 
I could then open negociations with them and try 
to carry out the scheme.” 


IES 


Coorg CoFFEE AND CorrgzE UNDER SHADE IN 
Cryuon.—We have a long and interesting paper 
from Mr.J.P. Hunt of Mercara on the oul- 
tivation of coffee under shade on _ page 350 
Meantime, we attract the attention of gentlemen 
intending to experiment with coffee in Ceylon under 
‘shade, to the advertisement in which Mr. Hunt 
offers to supply carefully picked Nalkanaad seed. 
There is no doubt but a time of very high prices 
for coffee bas set in. 


‘Penny Quinine.’’—Some time ago, we dwelt on 
the good done by the enter-prise of this gentleman in 
making up quinine pills in small boxes and at a price 
within the reach of ‘‘the million” with circulars 
giving full information printed in all the languages of 
the East. Mr. Hicks has now organised his scheme 
into a regular business and it is this which heis 
advertising and for which he now wants responsible 
agents in every turn in Ceylon, India, the Straits 
and China. We wish Mr. Rivers Hicks a large 
measure of success. We feel sure that if persevered 
with, this business must grow to be very large 
indeed. In China especially, there is room for an 
immense consumption of quinine and the Chinese 
are ready to pay for the invaluable febrifuge 
which they have practically tested as a substitute 
for the poisonous opium. Here, too, in Oeylon 
and especially in India ‘the million” ought to 
be able to buy penny pills of quinine very readily 
and to thank Mr. Rivers Hicks as a public bene- 
factor for making cheap quinine so universally 
available. 
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LOWCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


WEATHER AND RAINFALL—COCONUT CROPS AND LEAT 
DISEASE—iHH COCONUT BEETLE—A NEW METHOD OF 
CULTURE. 

Hapitigam Korale, Oct. 11th. 
During July, Aagust and September of 1888, we 
had not a shower that run to two figures in cents, 
and the aggregate rainfall of the three movths was 
only 2:05 inches. In the cusrent year the rainfall was 


July 6°33 inches on 22 days. 
August 656s, If of 
September 1837 ,, PRY ing 


31:26 4, (YA 
From 28th Feb. to 30th June, there fell 52°34 inches, 
so that in seven months we have had 83760 inches. 
Not bad that for a rather dry district. 

The coconut crops of the present season have been 
dificient both in size and number in consequence of 
last year’s drought, but the promise for next year 
corresponds with the abundant rainfall of this. The 
young fields that were thrown back last year are now 
endeavouring to make up for lost time. The leaf- 
disease that threatened such serious consequences at 
the beginning of the year has ceased to give any 
anxiety. In the very worst cases, no spotted leaf 
has been developed for the past three months, the 
only remaining effect being a slower growth than 
usual, indicating I think, that such plants had to make 
fresh rcots to replace those rendered useless by tke 
drought. 

As B. has taken a good deal of trouble about this 
leaf-disease without reward either in pecuniary result 
or lasting fame, a state of things much to be re- 
gretted, we coconut planters should do something 
for him, and as this appearance of the leaves hus 
no name, it has been suggested that it should hence- 
forth be known as the Bevanee. 

Ihave lately lost several trees from the Kanda- 
panuwa. They only attack a tree in vigorous growth, 
and the most dangerous period is just when the tree 
shows stem above ground and swells out into a bulb 
which splits the leaves in the middle while still 
fresh and succulent. All my recent losses have been 
due to this cause, the beetle deposits its eggs in the 
broken leaf which supports the grubs till they ac- 
quire strength enough to penetrate the stem. The 
only way to prevent this is to remove every 
split leaf as soon as it appears and to this end an 
almost daily inspection should be made of all trees 
in this particular stage of growth. The removal of 
the cracked leaves is a very delicate operation, requir- 
ing great care and it would be well to use a special 
knife, one without a point and with a slight curve. 
When the pest has ence established itself ina young 
tree, the sooner it is cut up into chips and roasted the 
better. I approve of the Straits law that makes this 
compulgory, but not of that part that makes the pos- 
session of dungpits penal. Vhe Auruminiya disfigures 
but does not kill the tree, and as they increase in age, 
they become less and less liable to its attacks, kill all 
grubs that turn up in the course of working an estate, 
but there is no necessity for any special law, indeed 
such a law must be inoperative, because agricultural 
success depends greatly on those very accumulations 
of manure that this law renders criminal. 

I have long been of opinion that garden culture was 
the best way of dealing with coconuts, but it is only 
lately, that I have tried it on any important scale. I 
have now had a bit under experiments for twelve 
months with so far the most satisfactory results. The 
land selected was past five and past six years and not 
by any meaus good at its age, very unequal and the land 
exceedingly drty. It was twice dug over mamottie 
deep, weeded as often as necessary, was moderately 
manured und is now perfectly clean,the only remaining 
weeds being pasture grass. The plants are growing ut 
a rate J have neyr seen equalled, some of the most 
advanced, develuping a fresh leaf every twenty days, 
This is a very unusual rate of growth, even on rich 
soi), that isnot clean, well pulverized and aerated and if 
this treatment were begun early, and kept up: there 
seoms little doubt that the trees would be in full bear 


ing in half the time that they usually take. Will it 
pay is the question, well we will see. 

In addition 40 the 83’60 inches of rain from the end 
of February to the end of Sept. we have toadd up to 
date. 

> 
HOW TO MAKE THA:—TEA AND BOILING 
WATER. 

Tea At Home.—Ag the daily papers are not over- 
whelmed with news just now, tea continues to serve 
as a useful subject for comment. The Daily Tele- 
graph of Saturday last gave its readers nearly two 
columnson the subject of tea and coffee and the 
art of makingit. 

It published a letter from Mr. J. Carter Bell, 
county analyst for Lancashire, in reply to one from 
Mesers. Brooke, Bond & Co,, in which the state- 
ment of that firm, as to tea being better when made 
with water just boiling, is distinctly contraverted, 
Mr. Bell says :—‘‘ Last winter Iwas asked to give a 
lecture onthe ‘Chemistry of the Breakfast Table.’ 
Before doing so I made some special experiments 
upon the action of boiling water upon tea, and my 
results proved that no ordinary person could tell 
whether water had boiled for ten minutes or for ten 
hours. Yo put this question further to the test I 
prepared three samples of water, and numbered them 
1, 2,and 3. No.1 was distilled water which had 
boiled for about three hours; No. 2, Manchester 
water drawn from the main into bottle; No. 3, 
Manchester water, boiled for ten hours under an 
inverted condenser. These bottles of water were 
sent to a gentleman who had been tea-taster for 
forty years to one of thelargest tea firms in Man- 
chester, with a request that he would kindly say 
which was the best water for tea-making. The fol- 
lowing was his report to me. (The water was tried 
upon three different kinds of tea) :—Name of tea 
—A strong medium Moning: (1) Distilled water 
developed best flayour. (2) Manchester water 
stronger, less flavour than above. (3) Water boiled 
for ten hours, strong but insipid. Name of tea— 
Our Russian tea: (1) Distilled water, flavoury, but 
pale. (2) Manchester water, stronger than above, 
flavour inferior. (3) Water boiled for ten hours, 
strong avd good, flavour inferior. Name of tea— 
Finest Darjeeling Golden-tipped orange pekoe: (1) 
Distilled water, bright liquor, good, bouquet want- 
ting. (2) Manchester water, exquisite flavour and 
strength. (3) Water boiled for ten hours, very 
strong and good, muddy. This gentleman summed 
up his report by saying :—No. 1,—Though paler 
liquor than Nos, 2 and 3, the infusion is much the 
best of the series, and uniformly good. No. 2.— 
Draws dark liquor, but develops lower better, re- 
latively, than higher qualities. No. 3.—Though 
rather muddy the strength is best of the series, and 
uniformly good. This report rather tends to show 
that water which has long boiled makes better tea 
than water just brought to the boil. This is a 
question which can only be settled by the test of 
experiment.”—H. d@ C. Mail, Sept. 27th. 


Sir,—We notice in your issue of Wednesday a 
reference toa few hints we have recently given on 
this subject. You say ‘ first and foremost the water 
should be poured on the tea the moment it boils, 
because continuous boiling renders water incapable 
of properly abstracting the aroma. This fairly 
represents what we said on this poini, and we 
thought our remark so trite as to be almost 
superfluous. But we notice it has been reecived with 
scepticism aud contradiction, One of the best and 
most influential papers in Great Britsain—7'he 
Manchestex Guardian—in some courteous olserva- 
tions on our suggestions says on this particular 
point, ‘‘Now we are quite aware that this is a 
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popular belief, but we are by no means convinced 
that it is not a pure superstition,” and Mr. J. Carter 
Bell, the county analyst for Lancashire, states in a 
letter to a contemporary: ‘“‘I beg to differ totally 
from Messrs. Brooke, Bond & Co.’s experiments 
which I have made tend to show that water which 
has long boiled makes better tea than water just 
brought to the boil.” Against these expressions of 
Opinion we can put the popular belief to the contrary 
and the general practice of the trade. Undoubtedly 
it has been the rule for generations with Mincing- 
lane tea tasters to pour on the water immediately it 
boils. Hlowever, there seems/to be a conflict of 
opinion where absolute unanimity might have been 
expected. ‘The point has considerable interest and 
no little importance. Considering the vast number 
of hardened and shameless tea drinkers of both 
sexes who are interested in this subject, a positive, 
incontrovertible opinion from some of your scientific 
readers would bea boon. It would certainly be 
welcome to the trade and to your obedient servants, 
Brooke, Bonp & Co. 
17 and 18, St. Dunstan’s-bill, B.C. 
—Daily News, Sept. 27th. 


COCA CULTIVATION IN THE EAST INDIES. 


The director of the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg 
(Java), in his last report, makes some observations con 
cerning the cultivation of coca leaves in the Dutch 
East Indies, which go some way to coufirm the view 
that before many years are over a not inconsiderable 
proportion of our requirements in this article may be 
supplied by the Java planters, unless indeed the market 
price of the drug should further depreciate to such 
an extent as to render the culture of the plant ab- 
solutely unprofitable. The climate of Buitenzorg, and 
presumably therefore of a very large portion of Java, 
is now proved tobe excellently suited for the propaga- 
tion of the plant. A trial plantation of not quite 4 
bahoe (= acre) area gave four crops of leaves during 
the year 1888—viz., in February, April, June, and 
September, the total weight of dry leaves obtained 
being fully 360 Ib. It would seem from these data 
that, given favourable circumstances and intelligent 
cultivation, an acre of coca plants might be mide to 
yield a crop of about 400 lb. of leaves, which, if properly 
cured and of fair quality as the drug now goes, ought 
to realise at least 207. in Europe, and therefore be a 
far more profitable crop than cinchonais now. Last 
July the Buitenzorg Gardens were visited by a pro- 
minent German cocaine manufacturer, with whom 
the directors of the gardens had a long interview 
concerning the best way of growing and curing the 
drug, and making its cultivation a commercial suc- 
cess. As a result of the interview, two samples of 
coca leaves were sent from Buitenzorg to Germany for 
analysis; one of the samples (of about 45lb.) consisted 
of slowly-dried leaves, the other of leaves which had 
been dried as quickly as possible in the sun and 
subsequently reduced to fine powder. The leaves sent 
to Germany were of thesmall varieties which, when 
previously tested, had been found to be of the greatest 
allsaloilalichness. The slowly-dried sample was found 
to contain 0°34 per cent. of absolutely pure cocaine 
alkaloid. The second sample of 60 1b. of sun-dried 
and powdered leaves only yielded 0:14 per cent. of 
absolutely pure cocaine. The latter shipment when 
received in Europe showed leaves of a bright green 
colour, but without the characteristic smell. The 
qu ck-drying system, therefore, appears to exercise an 
unfavourable influence on the alkaloidal value of the 
leaf. Another sample of the second variety was sent 
to Hurope through a Batavia shipping house, analysed 
by another firm, and gave the same bad results as 
the first, the sale prica being one at which it could 
not possibly pay cultivators to grow the drug. The 
conclusion of these trial shipments has been to prove 
beyond doubt that the mode of gathering and cur- 
lug the leaves exercises a very decided influence on 
the percentage of cocaine yiolded by them, and that 


in order to make the cultivation of coca a paying 
industry, the most scrupulous account must be taken 
of the variety of leaves grown, the time for gathering 
and drying the crops, and the mode of packing and 
shipment, Butif these conditions are carefully kept 
in view, we should say that it ought to pay Java 
and Oeylon planters to grow coca to a moderate extent, 
not as a chief crop, but as one of those smaller 
adjuncts to their staple which, though not yielding 
riches in themselves, are specially useful in seasons 
when the receipts from the large crops show a decided 
falling off.—Chemist and Drugyist. 


Cae ee 
COFFEE-PLANTING ON THE NILGIRIS. 


Sir,—When the above catches the eye of men who 
have been planting in this district for the past twenty 
years, it will doubtless bring back to them vividly, 
the various vicissitudes the industry has undergone; 
doubtless, too, they sigh for the “good old times.’ 
Ooffee-planting in 1869 and the same in 1889 are two 
very different undertakings, Then, the shrub had 
only to be planted; it grew and gave crops; now it 
is a very different matter. The object of this letter 
is not to recall the happiness of the past, ‘but seriously 
to look into the future of {the industry in our 
district. There is no doubt whatever that a feeling 
of uneasiness exists among those concerned in Ooffee 
on the Nilgiris, The primary cause, of course, is 
leaf digease—this has been unusually early and vir- 
ulent this year, but, as yet, there is no cause for 
alarm. As a Nilgiri pianter I consider this year’s 
virulent attack the result of last year’s terrible drought, 
for when it is remembered that estates literally nearly 
died out for want of rain it stands to reason that 
the trees were weakened to such an extent as to make 
them most susceptible to the disease, and I contend 
that the bushes have not yet recovered those trying 
months of last year. This is borne out by the un- 
satisfactory way the trees have blossomed this year, 
for the wood which now bears the standing crop was 
in existence during the drought. Be the cause of leaf 
disease what it may, it behoves planters now to look 
it steadily in the face and cope with it. Hvery conceiv- 
able remedy for its eradication has been tried, but 
so far without success, and men are only now beginning 
to see the only feasible cure, viz., shade. If only 
they had tried this some five years ago the valuable 
properties on these hills would be now in a very 
different condition. H wever it is not too lst»; th: 
majority of the estates ae in good heart and very 
valuable still; let all coucerned, then, witaou the 
loss of another year, see about planting all over their 
coffee say at distance of 20 feet x 20 feet, shade 
trees, choosing of course the class of shade adopted 
to the elevation of their estates. Jack, &c., for lower 
elevations, and cedars, &c., for higher. It will be 
utterly useless to try partial shade. The whole estate 
must from the first be planted thoroughly and through- 
out, and it is my firm belief that, if every estate 
was under shade, leaf disease would receive a fatal 
blow. It may be contended that very small crops 
will be the result of shading high elevations, but this 
is a mistaken idea, for if the shade trees are kept 
trimmed up high and opened out a bit, the coffee 
under them will bear just as heavily and not suffer 
so much as bearing a crop in the open; but even 
granting that such heavy crops are not realized under 
shade, Iam sure there is nota planter who will deny 
that more regular crops will be obtained and the 
estates will last twice as long. Shade has other advau- 
tages; not half the amount of weeds will have to be 
contended with, less manuring will be required and 
pruoing and handling will be tar easier and cheaper. 
Some affirm (und it isso too) that trees under shade 
are not entirely free of leaf disease, but it is quite 
forgotten that when this has been found to be the 
case it is in afield of 5 or 10 acres of coffee riddled 
with the disease and perhaps only one shade tiea 
protecting 20 bushes. How can these latter escape? 
But even under this hard test, the few trees look 
decidedly healthier than those outside the influence 
of shade. To those whose estates are in a critical 
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state in consequence of age and the disease there is 
nothing better than a dense growth of castor oils, 
say 12 ft, x12ft. At the same time should be planted 
more substantial and lasting trees; when these latter 
have grown the castors can easily be rooted out. 
Generally speaking, there is many a good year in 
store for our district; and let men say what they 
will (alarmists exist in every community) the Nilgiris 
will remain to the front in the coffee-planting world. 
Nilgiris, 30th Sept. Line, 
—Madras Mat 


a ee 


THE COFFEE PLANTER OF TO-DAY 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The day has long gone past when a planter may hope 
to eat his bread simply in the sweat of his brow. 
Thorns and thistles will the earth bring forth, lantana 
and scrub, if besides his brow his brain is not well sweat- 
ed. The coffee-tree has by high cultivation now 
reached a position very nearly analogous to that in 
which the nineteenth century man stands to his 
ancestor of the ninth century. As its powers of pro- 
duction are increased, we may feel quite sure that dis- 
eases, before latent, will be developed, and that it will 
fall an easy prey to its many insect enemies, if con- 
stant and unremitting care is not devoted toit, and all 
the resources that science, deep thought and mani- 
fold experiments can afford, are not brought to bear on 
it. To attempt to cultivate coffee by any hard and 
fast rules except in the most general way, is to try 
and Jay down a mosaic with foot-rule and square, or to 
woo and win a maiden according to a two-penny 
ba’penny ‘‘ etiquette of courtship.” 

There is no doubt that the position of the planter is 
greatly improved as compared with what it was in the 
memory of many. Roads there are everywhere, and 
though at the end of the monsoon they may be 
nothing but ruts and holes, yet they are certainly 
better than mountain tracks and the beds of torrents 
up which many a planter has before now had to climb 
to reach his estate. The mud-and wattle hut has 
disappeared, and in its place are substantial bungalows 
of brick or rammed-earth or else built of planks of 
different timber, tastefully fitted together and polished. 
Inside, all is neat, simple and homely ; there is no room 
for ostentation even if it were desired, but there is 
room, and yet never room enough, for comfort and 
kindly hospitality. Outside,a garden blooms with many 
a sub-tropical flower, and the air is sweet with roses 
and violets, and the memories they recall of the gardens 
of England; a small well-kept !awn there is sure to be, 
and possibly a fountain or a tiny miniature lake: the 
whole evidently the pride of its mistress, or the hobby 
of its master, if he be a bachelor. Few districts have 
not felt the refinements of married life, and there is a 
growing disposition for men to take unto themselves 
wives and to plant among their coffee trees their Lares 
and Penates. 

To an outsider, coffee planting often seems simplicity 
itself. It issimple: as simple as for a professional 
jockey to win arace by half a length without moving 
hand or foot. The two qualities essential for a planter 
are infinite patience and unfailing hope, no mean 
virtues, His troubles are usually trivial, as small as 
the spears of Lilliput, but as numerous. In each year 
there comes a crisis to all but the very fortunate, a 
time of looking towards the 3ea and seeing nothing, of 
watching a little cloud arising like a man’s hand and 
passing away, of beholding the heaven black with 
clouds and wind and hearing the roar of the rain as it 
fallsa mile away but not on his plantation, of gazing 
at the mocking splendour of the rainbow as the shower 
dies away and the sun shines again, At length the rain 
falls, but too late, so that where he expected his trees 
to bear forty-fold, they only bear ten-fold. All that is 
left for him to do ig to plod steadily through another 
year and hope for better luck next time. His chief 
failings are grumbling, and a too ready suspicion of 
those with whom he stands in a business relation, It is 
curicus that these failings appear to be inherent in 

hose who directly depend on nature for their living 


The former can be readily understood, but the latter 
not so easily, when it is remembered that along with 
it usually goes great hospitality, a marked sense of 
justice, and that charity which is slow to think evil of 
anyman- A planter is an artist in the highest sense of 
the word. With jungle desolation and fever-laden for- 
est for marble block, with axe for chisel, and health and 
wealth for mallet, his studio the vault of heaven, bright 
with the sunshine of day, or filled with the starlit silence 
of night, broken only by the mournful moan of an owl or 
the short sharp bell of a sambhur, does he, a second 
Pygmalion, carve forth another statue which shall 
presently throb with the pulses of life and be rich in 
the beauty of vivid existence. Much has been spoilt, 
we will admit, and there are many tracts of abandoned 
coffee estates which appear great disfigurements to 
the eye of the enthusiast forester. Not that the work 
has been done wantouly or idly. These abandoned 
estates are the lessons of experience and he who fails 
wrestling with nature is not disgraced. In coffee it is 
as in almost everything else the only thing that really 
a ucceeds is success. Nor must it be overlooked that 
to bring an acre of coffee into bearing—and few if any 
estates are abanboned till long after this—means R200 
for the ryots of India. If there is any truth in that 
opinion that he who can make two earsof corn or two 
blades of grass to grow upon aspot of ground where 
only one grew before, deserves well of mankind, and 
does essential service to his country; surely a planter 
will rank high as a benefactor and a patriot. “Out of 
the eater came forth meat,” out of the deadly jungle 
has come forth life and civilisation. Every acre under 
coffee represents at this day, to take a very low average, 
not only food and support for one man, but also an 
annual saving of R20, which he can spend in bis own 
land as be best pleases. Look at Mysore! scarce a 
decade has passed since her treasury was depleted, her 
people impoverished, their cattle dead and their seed- 
corn eaten; now she isrich and prosperous, and her 
people thriving. Good administration may do much, 
but the ablest administrator is as unable as the Israelite 
slave to make bricks without straw. From the sholas 
of the Nelliampthies and from the forests of the 
Pulneys, from the hollows of the Shevaroys 
and from the hillsides of Peermade, from the slopes 
of the Nilgiris and from the uplands of the Wynaad, 
from the groves of Ooorg and from the “6-arneys ” of 
Mysore, thereis flowing, and has been for many a year 
past, into the neighbouring countries a perennial stream 
of silver, rich as Pactolus. Unfortunately it is not 
with this Hastern stream of fable that Government is 
apt to confound the Ooffee planter but rather with the 
Eastern stream of every-day life which, it is well 
Known, to do most good must be often dammed.— 
Madras Times. 


paneer iis Mae ABIES 
TOBACCO’ AND COTTON IN DUMBARA. 


A correspondent writes :—We have almost got 
in all our tobacco crop, about 140 acres, 
a very fair crop indeed, ‘and it is turning out 
very well in the curing. We are curing for seven 
other estates and have altogether over 40 tons of to- 
bacco in store! We planted 90 acres of cotton (in one 
day) in our tobacco fields: it is looking splendid. I 
shall possibly be able to tell you more about cotton 
later on, i.e. if it pays us; but you see we were 
able to work very cheaply in having our lines of 
tobacco to work by and all the land perfectly clear 
and ready dug for the last crop of tobacco. We 
planted the 90 acres 3ft.x4ft., three seeds in a 
hole, made with a piece of stick with 148 coolies 
there was no lining or digging to be done. The 
field of cotton is very regular, one can almost see 
the plants grow. We have a small cotton clearing 
at Wattegama; that also is tobacco land replanted 
with cotton—we soak the seed over night, plant 
the following morning about 1 inch deep and in two 
to three days after the seed is above ground. Seed 
from Messrs. Darley, Butler & Oo. 
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THE NHED OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS IN 
THE TEA FACTORY: 


TEA-TASTING AND WATER IN COLOMBO AND LONDON. 


(By @ Practical Man.) 

Tt seems that a necessity for a local chemical 
analyst to the Planters’ Association 1s beginning 
fouipemtelt. lf there was an ~ Experiments 
Committee” of the Planters’ Association, it 
could no doubt find more than enough of profitable 
work to keep an agricultural chemist going, and 
perhaps one or two assistants as well, tor it is not 
a great deal that one man can do unassisted. — 

I donot see that there is much that a chemist 
could do in the factory, unless he could devise a 
simple process for determining the exact point at 
which fermentation should cease. : 

Tt would seem as if the process of fermentation 
at least greatly affected the amount of alouminous 
matter present, as Dr. _ Hassall found in black 
tea 15-55 per cent, and in green tea 24°39 per cent, 
JI have seen other analyses in which the albumen 
in black teas and in green teas also is set down 
at very much less than the above. This suggests 
at least one line of investigation. — $ 

With regard to the other subject, viz., the 
effect of the quality of the water used upon 
the taste of the tea infusion, I should say 
the purer the water the better, 7. e. the flavor 
obtained Will be more entirely that due to 
the tea. In this respect think the Colombo tea 
tasters have a pull over the London men. Ot course, 
if an alkaline substance like carbonate of soda be 
put into the water, more will be extracted from the 
tea than by pure water alone, but the neutral 
salts which occur in natural waters will, I believe, 
be found to reduce rather than increase the amount 
of extract. 1 believe the Colombo water contains a 
lower percentage of total solids than that of any 
large town i0 Great Britain, Glasgow excepted. 

Thus we have expressed in grains per gallon the 
following amounts of total solids :— 


Colombo 18 to 2:8 
Glasgow 1:6 

London 18: 

Liverpool 6:8 
Manchester 4:3 
Edinburgh 79 


Tf it were a necessity to meet the taste of the 
London buyers to use water of the same quality 
as in London, I believe this could be done if we 
got a full mineral analysis of the London water 
used by tea tasters. It would be easy then to add 
the necessary quantity of salts to Colombo water 
to make it closely resemble the London water. 

Lhave no doubt tea tasters in London use good 
filters for the water employed in tea tasting. Now 
a good filter such as Maignen’s Filtre Rapide practi- 
cally takes all the organic matter out of Colombo 
water, and I think would do the same for London 
water, leaying only the mineral ingredients to be 
dealt with, 


————_»__~- 


HATTON IRONWORKS. 


Residents in Colombo have only a poor idea of 
what the Tea Industry is doing for the country and 
a great number of the people at outstations. It is 
scarcely realized how great the difference the full pre- 
paration of tea on the plantations makes, as compared 
with coffee which was sent away ‘‘in the rough”’ to 
be finished in Colombo stores. The quantity of 
machinery too required for tea is very much greater, 


and the activity created thereby is not confined 


to Colombo machinists, patentees’ agents or import- 


ets. By no means. There are centres upcountry as 


full of activity and original work, for the benefit 
of tea planters as almost any in Colombo. Take 
the Hatton establishment for instance, 
in Colombo realize the completeness or extent of 
the Ironworks here: that the workshop alone gives 
employment to over 100 skilled hands, that beside 
half-a-dozen lathes of various sizes, four drills, 
punching and shearing machines, circular and band 
saws, planing, emery and screwing machines, &c.,— 
there is a castiron foundry in full operation, and 
that the enterprising proprietors are at this moment 
doubling the size of their cupola as they cannot 
overtake the work with the present one, 
this 
cast single pieces up to 10 cwt., a very notable 
result surely, for a ‘‘jungle’’ foundry in Ceylon. 


How many 


When 


is done, Hatton Foundry will be able to 


As regards the work done, it is interesting to 


learn that among the rest, one tea sifter complete is 
turned out weekly, and that there are about 100 of 
these (the invention of Brown, Rae « Co.) now in use. 
Again, ‘‘Souter’s Roll-breaker combined with the 
Hatton Roll-sifter’” is 
considered by very many planters to be about the 
best machine of 
on turbine piping just now, the report being that 
Messrs. Brown, Kae & Co. have orders on hand for 
over 1,000 feetand as they make every foot of it 
themselves, casting all the bends, some of them 
over 2 feet in diameter,—some idea of their busy 
Works can be formed. 


in great demand and is 


its kind. There is a great run 


——__—____—__ 
Assam Tozacco.—To the already large list of 


tobaccos used for cigar wrappers must be added 
that grown in Assam, both from Virginia and local 


seed. The quality of both appears to be much 
the same, and is reported upon most favourably 
by two wellknown firms, namely, Messrs. Mrnst- 


hausen and Co., of Calcutta, and Messrs. Begg, 


Dunlop and Co., of the Pusa tobacco factory.— 
Times of India, Oct. 10th. 

Portianp Cement ror SeErring Iron Worn.— 
A correspondent to an American contemporary 
has found clear Portland cement to be a good 
substitute for sulphur in bedding cast or wrought- 
iron upon stone or iron foundations. It is unaffected 
by oil, and can be made thick or thin with water 
as may be required and does not chill upon con- 
tact with cold surfaces. Where used to bed 
wrought-iron beams upon cast-iron column brackets it 
has been found to answer perfectly, even when not 
more then an eighth-of-an-inch in thickness.—Indian 
Engineer. 

Speaking of Pranurs, it is astonishing how this 
article 1s coming into a variety of uses, In the 
United States it is largely eaten in the roasted state, 
and much enjoyed. It abounds in oil much resemb- 
ling olive oil, and which can be used for similar pur- 
poses. The best peanuts contain 50 per cent. of this 
colourless oil, which is obtained by cold expression. 
Hitherto the chief use for peanut oil has been in 
soap-making. The nuts are also dried and ground into 
flour, out of which a very palatable kind of biscuit 
is manufactured, Recently peanuts have been roasted 
and used in the manufacture of chocolate, In their 
roasted state they are also used for coffee. In their 
natural condition the niggers crush and ferment them, 
and thus obtain a cheap drink. The peanut is said 
to be avery easy plant to raise, and the stem and 
branches are & highly acceptable fodder for cattle. 
The demand for peanuts has been trebled within the 
last three years, and although more than three mil- 
Jions of bushels are raised annually, the supply is not 
equal to the demand,—Dr, J, H. Zaylor, #, L, S., in 
Australasian, 
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MEMORANDUM REWEHIGETS OF THA. 


[Messrs. George Steuart & Co. are good enough 
to write to usas follows:—‘‘At Messrs. Arbuthnot, 
Latham & Co.’s request, we beg to hand you one 
of their circulars in connection with tea packing 
and weighing, which may interest your readers if 
you care to give it space in your paper.’’] 

To ascertain the nett weight of imported tea for 
purposes of duty and of sale one of the three follow- 
ing methods has to be made use of :— 

1. Average Netting 
2. i Taring 
3. Actual weights 

1. Under the first method “average netting” the 
system is as follows, viz: Hach package in the parcel 
is weighed gross, as landed, then the Customs officer 
selects from the whole parcel 10 per cent of the pack- 
ages (but never less than 3 chests), comprising the 
highest, lowest, and average gross weights. The con- 
tents of these packages are then turned out into bags 
of equal weights, and weighed, and the average struck, 
such average being taken as applying to each pack- 
age in the break, except any be broken or evidently 
deficient in quantity, when they are turned out and 
the actual nett weight allowed. In nett weighing, a 
package must actually draw the weight in the scale, 
thus 50 lb. 15 oz. would be called only 50%. equally 
with 50 lb. 1 oz. 

2. Where on account of inequality of nett weights 
it is found desirable rather to take an average tare; 
than an average nett, the systemis somewhat different 
from the foregoing, thus. Hach package is weighed 
gross as landed, then certain packages are selected by 
the Customs according to a recognised scale sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade. These packages, which must 
be sound and entire, are then very carefully emptied 
and the wooden cases with the internal lead weighed. 
The average of these weights being struck, such 
average tare is taken as applying to the whole break; 
in the same way as in netting. In taring there must 
not be more than two pounds difference in the tare 
of any two packages, or an average will not be allowed 
and it isthe ruleto take any odd ounces as another 
pound; thus 15 1b. loz., 20z.,or any other number 
of ounces less than 161b. would be called 16 |b. 

3. Whenever it is necessary on account of uneven 
net weights, or uneven tares, or irregularity of quality 
to bulk on this side, the contents of every chest are 
turned out, carefully mixed on the floor, and then 
refilled (the different breaks being treated separately) 
each chest is weighed separately empty and full,— 
the difference between the tare and gross weight 
giving the “nett.” The Oustoms officer in making the 
tare takes any odd ounces as another pound, but in 
fixing the gross weight disregards the extra ounces. 

So far as net weight is concerned “average netting” 
is decidedly the best syst-m for the importer, for he 
can in most cases obtai: total invoiced weight, and, 
sometimes, even more. {t is less expensive, and it 
has the advantage that the teais not so much han- 
dled on this side. 

Average taring has the same advantages as average 
netting, except that under this system the weights do 
not turn out so favourably to the importer. 

Whenever unevenness of quality makes bulking 
necessary the third system ‘“‘actual weights” must 
be adopted. It is more expensive by about 4d per lb. 
on chests than “ average taring,” and its only recom- 
mendation is that there is practically no risk of 
rejection by buyers of a break after sale on the ground 
of inequality. 

The system of “average netting” has, for the 
present, had to be abandoned, as the greater number 
of the dealers will not bid for tea so put on the market, 
aud the competition of the remainder is not sufficient 
to enable an importer to secure the full value of his tea. 

Therefore it is desirable, where possible, to adopt 
¢ne second method ;—for this purpose it is necessary. 

a. hat each break be perfectly regular throughout 
ion quality and character. 

b. That tho tare (i.c. weight of empty package, nails 
etc.) of each chest throughout each break be * even,” 


so far, at least, tbat there is not a greater difference 
than two pounds between any two chests. 

Whenever for any reason it is not practicable to 
ensure the regularity of the tea, or the evenness of the 
tares, itis then to the planters’ interest not to bulk 
abroad but to pack their tea as it is ready, for,if both 
the above conditions are not strictly observed, it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to bulk at home, and to 
take the nett weight by system No: 3, that of “ actual 
weights.” 


————_ 


JAMAICA, Sept.—Mr. Wm. Sabonadiére writes :— 
‘‘We have had such wet and windy weather since 
March, that the crops from the bona fide Blue Moun- 
tain properties cannot be large: it has prevented 
heavy blossoms.” 

Topacco in JamatcA.—The latest Jamaica 
Gleaner to hand (Sept. 11th) has an article bewail- 
ing the falling-off in tobacco culture and manu- 
facture in Jamaica and that in the face of English 
capital pouring into Cuba. The following series of 
causes of failure may be instructive as warnings 
to Ceylon planters:—‘‘ The first of these causes is 
want of care in the selection of ground. The second 
is the lack of skilled labour in attending to the young 
plants and throughout the period of growth. Third 
the want of attentioa, care and skill in the prepara- 
tion of the tobacco and in the selection of the leayes, 
the period of cutting, and finally, in the manufacture 
into cigars, and the careful grading of size, quality 
and color.”’ 

Corree PxiantzeRs will entertain feelings of the 
deepest affection for a compound known in America 
as ‘‘ Hillis’s plantation coffee substitute.” It is de- 
scribed as ‘‘in fact, a native coffee, being virtually 
a compound of vegetable substances, combining all 
the concommitant ingredients of the imported 
berry.” In respect to the inventor of this precious 
substance, it is stated that after ‘‘ years of research 
and experiment, he discovered substances which, 
when submitted to entirely new processes, produce 
an article which, in its granulated form, is similar 
to Java coffee, and vastly superior to a large pro- 
portion of the coffee now used in this country, the 
only property wanting being the caffeine. The 
ingredients used are healthy, invigorating, and 
nutritious.” No doubt coffee planters would like to 
confine the inventor to a diet of this stuff for a 
time, and ask him to report on it after a prolonged 
trial.—H. and C. Mail, Sept. 27th. 

THE Coconut BEETLE Prst.—A correspondent writes . 
fo us:—In your issue of yesterday you give an ex- 
tract from the Straits Times regarding the Coconut 
Beetle. That these Pests are known in this Island 
may be gathered from the fact that so long ago as 
1864-5, a premium was paid on Induranawella Estate 
for their capture and destruction. This property, 
situated about 16 miles from Galle, then belonged ta 
Mr. John Sonenkalb, Merchant, and was a large one 
planted up entirely with coconuts. It was managed 
by Mr. Jan Kap, another German, and had steam 
machinery for the manufacture of coconut oil. A 
number of toddy-drawers were entrusted with the work 
of capturing the beetles, which were to be seen sus« 
pended every morning to the endsof the branches of 
trees on either side of the estate road, over which 
the Superintendent went his daily round of inspection. 
At first I could not understand this curious sight, 
but was told on enquiry that the beetles were thus 
left to be counted, as payment was made per head. 
It is to be hoped that at no time will Ceylon require 
its Legislature to aid in the extermination of the coconut 
beetle. While on this subject, I may mention, that it 
appears to me the coconut trees growing on the south 
side of Colombo havea great cnemy in rats, which eat 
through the fruit when itis tender. From what I have 
seen, insome gardens about 25 per cent of each tree are 
sacrificed to these greedy vermin, though, I am told 
the remedy ig simple,’’=-Local Times,” 
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COFFEE CULTIVATION: REPLANTING OLD 
COFFEE FIELDS AND THE ADVAN- 
TAGHS OF SHADE. 


We draw attention to the long and interesting 


letter in which Mr. J. P. Hunt of Coorg, an 
old and experienced planter, whose name has 
long been fayourably known to us, gives our 


planting readers, the results of a variety of ex. 
periments in replanting old coffee fields with 
cofee and a Jarge amount of information in re- 
spect of shade and shade trees. We have, no 
doubt, that the letter will be read with much 
interest by many mercantile agents and planters. 
What is said about the successful renovation of 
old coffee fields in Mysore is especially interesting. 
In Ceylon we used to talk of forty years as 
practically the age of the average coffee bush 
and though, alas, a great many proved useless for 
cultivation long before that age, under favourable 
circumstances not only in Haputale and Badulla, 
but in the Kandy districts, up to the time 


when leaf disease fully developed, there were 
coffee trees 40 years old, which though 
systematically cultivated and cropped every 


year, gave no sign of want of vigour and looked 
as if they would go on for another 40 years. But 
Hemileia vastatric changed all that prospect, and 
though in Uva especially, we have still some old 
coffee fields in cultivation, yet, altogether the area 
of an age to warrant an experiment in replanting, 
is not very extensive. The major portion of the 
coffee cultivated in Ceylon at present said cannot be 
to be suffering from the age of the trees. Nevertheless 
there are fields on which, if there were sufficient 
warrant for successful results, the experiment might 
well be tried, while many abandoned acres not yet 
in tea are still available. But even with achange 
of seed—with the use of the carefully selected 
Nalkanad-Coorg seed, which Mr. Hunt offers to 
supply,—the question will be raised here,—have we 
not bad sufficient proof that no new coffee clearing 
is likely to succeed beyond giving a very few crops in 
Ceylon? Even on virgin forest land and with, 
we believe, Coorg seed, a clearing has been found 
so affected with leaf disease as to prevent any crop 
being gathered larger than 3 cwt. per acre, We 
put these facts prominently forward, because we 
have no desire that there should be any blink- 
ing of the risk run, while, nevertheless urging, 
that a fair trial has yet to be given here to shade 
cultivation with fresh seed, and aiter the fashion 
which is still successfully pursued in Mysore. It is 
possible that there have been such local experiments 
—suitable shade trees being grown simultaneously 
with the coffee—without our having heard of the 
results. And this leads us to express the opinion 
that the present would be a favourable time, for 


the Planters’ Association to endeavour by means 


of a special sub-Committee to draw up a report 
on coffee cultivation and specially on young clearing 
experiments (if any) as carried on since the great 
collapse in our coffee crops six years ago, sent nearly 
every planter to seek relief in “tea.” The Com. 
mittee might well take cognizance of the attempts 
made for ten years back to check or prevent the 
threatened doom of our staple. The history of any 
clearings opened with coffee since 1878 could not 
fail to be insiructive, and in some cases at least, we 
should hear of trials with Coorg, Mocha and even 
West Indian seed, apart from “the rush” into 
Tiberian coffee, lt is possible too that there may 
be information available about shade in connection 
with one or other of these experiments; and, in any 
case, the Committee might be asked to give its 
Opinion as to the wisdom of making further 
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attempts to replant, or plant anew, coffee in Ceylon, 
with Coorg seed, and sfter the Mysore fashion. 
It would then be for individual proprietors or 
planters to follow, or not, the advice in such Re- 
port—a Report which would be certain to attract a 
large amount of attention both in and out of the 
island, With coffee at the present very high prices 
and uo sign of the supply becoming equal to 
the demand, and moreover with the Coorg and 
Mysore planters still planting and cultivating euc- 
cessfuily, it may well be thought tbat something 
ought to be done with coffee still in Csylon and 
more especially in the Uva districts. New clearings, 
if such were formed now, would come in for the 
benefit of railway transport for fertilizing substances 
as well as for other articles. 


—$$_$$———___—_—— 


BLUE GUM TIMBER FOR TEA BOXES ? 


We are indebted to Mr. H. Gordon Grinlinton 
for a sample piece of blue gum timber from a 
six year old tree cut down on September Ist. 
The tree was 50 to 60 feet high and at5 _ feet 
from ground 30 inches in circumference—being 
a smaller tree however than the average of the same 
age. The piece sent to us is a very clean piece of 
wood 40 inches, 2} by 14 inch tapering in width, and 
about 4 inch thickness, and has not the slightest 
smell or taint. Mr. Grinlinton, senior, in sending us 
the sample from his son, is good enough to write :— 
“Tasked for it to send you, as I thought from the 
light weight of the wood and the absence of all 
smell of turpentine that the wood might be used 
for tea boxes. I think of having two boxes made 
and packed with tea, lead-lined as usual, so as 
to try in London if the wood will suit. If it does, 
us I think it will, blue gums planted on our patanas 
will keep Ceylon in boxes for all time.” 

In this connection, we may refer to the recent 
splendid prices obtained for Portswood tea at the sale 
of 24th Sept., 2s 6d for broken orange pekos and 
broken pekoe, and an average of 2s per lb. all 
round for all three grades, orange pekoe, pekoe 
and pekoe souchong. In Portswood Factory the 
machinery is now all at work: 3 rollers and a 
desiccator being driven at the same time, by one 
20 ft. water-wheel. 
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PEPPER CULTIVATION AND POSSIBLE 
PROFITS IN CHYLON, 


Writing in reference toa paper on Pepper Cul. 
tivation in the Madras Times which we submitted 
to him, Mr. W. Jardine says :— 

Many thanks for sending me the paper on pepper 
cultivation, It is interesting aud will bear reproducing 
in the 7. A., though there is nothing new in it or that 
you have not got embodied in your paper on Pepper 
in ‘All about Spices.” Dadap—the variety without 
thorns—would answer better tor standards for the vines 
than Lrythrina. When the standards areafew years 
old they require almost yearly thinning to regulate the 
amount of light necessary, and only those who have 
had experience of it, know the great annoyance and 
worse, the lopped branches of the Hrythring are. It is 
almost impossible to move off aroad, and to the bare- 
footed and bare legged coolie it is simply torture. 
The Dadap too gives a more checkered shade, and at no 
time of the year isit quite bare of leaves. As to yield 
I am not yet ina position to say from personal expe- 
risnce what the vines over a large acreage would give. 
ludividual vines do often yield large crops. One vine 
T know of, now about 10 years old, gave two years in 
succession 40 measures of green fruit, which when 
dry gave 10 measures of merchantable pepper, which 
sold jor R4:50, If every vine were to yield at this rete 
an estate of 1U0 acres would he a princely property ; 
for at 300 vines to the acreit would mean R13d,000 ! 
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Taking however the yield attbe moderate rate of 50c. 
each vineit would still bea handsome income. I be- 
lieve there is a good future for pepper in suitable 
localities. 
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UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER 8EASON—A SAD RECORD OF 
FALLEN HUMANITY—A THING WORTH LOOKING INTO 
—CACAO AND BORER—COTTON AND THE NATIVES— 
DETRIMENTAL WEATHER TO TEA AND REDUCED RE- 
TURNS—HORNETS AND DR, WILSON OF BOMBAY—A 
MORAL, 

October 17th. 

When the che ry tends to ripen on the Correr 
bush, and a watcher is put on, the anonymous 
letter season begins. You may be as particular as 
you like regarding your choice of watchmen: in- 
stitute inquiries in numerous quarters; interview 
many applicants, and select the best man that 
‘can be had for the 12°50 a month; but when all 
is done you very soon learn through the medium 
of the anonymous letter that your choice is not 
only a bad one, but could hardly be worse. From 
the date the man enters your service his true 
character is revealed. Without experience one 
could never have anticipated the interest which 

a certain class of the public take in these humble 

appointments. The unselfishness of their repre- 

sentations, when they address you as “ Honored 

Sir,” and are too modest to sign their names, is 

seldom approached. I have before me at present one 

of these precious documents, and it is quite 
touching to see running all through it a strongly 
expressed desire that I may be saved from the 
folly of keeping my present watcher. ‘ The 
man is Unfit for the watchership, especially on 
an estate as this,” is what I am told, ‘it is 
far better if a cooly be employed!” ‘The villain 
who has imposed on me is a proper one: and 
his life-history, which my anonymous correspon- 
dent supplies, is a sad record of fallen humanity. 

He was a Fiscal’s peon, but, being found guilty 

of embezzlement, was dismissed and imprisoned. 

When he got out of gaol, he committed theft 

again, and was imprisoned a second time. He is 

a gambler and a drunkard, and a man with 

many an alias. Not content with two wives, and 

two children, he has added to his responsibilities 
by running off with another man’s wife. Here 
my correspondent pauses, he has more agony yet 
to pile, but confidently awaits the effect of what 
has already been disclosed: ‘‘I think these facts 
are quite sufficient,” he says, and I think so too, 
and this is how he ends:—‘‘Therefore I beg 
most humbly and earnestly that it may please 
you to appoint another person and to send away 
this unworthy jail-bird. I hope I shall not be 
forced to write you concerning this trifling thing 
further or to trouble you, and to spend my 
precious time in regard to this vagabond.” Who 
are these people who take such a loving interest 
in our affairs? and how is it that every year 
when the watcher is appointed they should feel 
constrained to write? Who pays for the paper and 
the stamp, not to speak of ‘‘the precious time”? 

This is a subject worth looking into; but it is 

easier to ask questions than to answer them. 
The Cacao crop is beginning to ripen but the 

ravages of the borer are too manifestin the large 
percentage of damaged pods which the coolies bringin. 

Of course there is always a bad start, at the 

opening of the cacao harvest. But the one this 

year seems to be worse than usual. Still the 
promise is fair, and the trees look well. 

The abnormally wet season has I regret to hear 
tuined the Corton crop, This is very unfortunate 


as far as the native is concerned, for he has neither 
the pluck nor the energy of his European brother, 
and a new product that starts badly is heavily 
handicapped for the future. The European may 
draw encouragement from a reverse; but the 
Sinhalese villager is not in the habit of wringing 
fortune from misfortune and not likely to begin 
on cotton. It is strange how different is the opinion 
of men travelling over the same ground in regard 
to the interest which the Sinhalese have taken 
in this new product. One man got quite enthusi- 
astic and hopeful in talking with me about cotton 
taking the place of coffee in the villages, and 
wherever he went in his itinerating life he was 
aiding in the distribution of cotton seed. The 
other who worked the same ground saw in what 
was being done only the headman’s influence, and 
that again was derived from the Kachcheri. He had 
little hope of cotton enriching the impoverished 
villager. Itis an uphill work getting the Sinhalese 
to leave the beaten pathway of their fathers. 
What has come of the effort to introduce Liberian 
coffee among them, and especially cacao? ‘This 
latter wanted little trouble or expense to cultivate ; 
and in the sheltered villages where could better 
land be had for its growth? But spite of all these 
advantages the effort to have it taken up has 
failed. Is cotton ever likely to do better? A plant 
that gets ruined in the wet, and is devoured by 
insects when the weather is dry, may suit a 
European with surplus energy, but how about the 
villager ? Isthe man, who during the hot months 
allows his vegetable plot to go to ruin, rather 
than water it, likely to go poochie-hunting among 
his cotton plants? or take any trouble whatever ? 
Here, as in other things, we want men of large 
faith to seein the dry bones of the apathetic and 
enervated villager the possibility of a future 
energetic and pushing man. 

The wet and cold has been bothering us all sadly, 
checking the Tra flush, and reducing the returns. 
With fine prices which at present obtain, we could well 
afford to have better weather, and would not 
grumble if it were hot. 

I notice the senior Hditor, in his letters ‘ from 
the hills,” is interested in Hornets. It is only 
this year that I have seen them in any numbers 
here, and they are such ugly customers that war 
is waged against them. Their nests, which they 
build on the tea, and which grow in no time to 
a considerable size, are destroyed at night, a pro- 
mise of twenty-five cents, cash down, being sufficient 
to effect the service. The ruined nest to be pro- 
duced at morning muster. Dr. Wilson of Bombay 
you will remember was nearly killed by an attack 
of hornets, and he used to say that the painful 
experience threw a wonderful light upon the text’ 
“They compassea me about like bees.” If the 
science of exegesis demanded from all an education 
of this kind we would have better sermons from 
our pulpits, and fewer theologians out of them, 
Moreover it would have a marked effect in settling 
the unsettled. Creeds would then last for all time. 

PEPPERCORN. 


ee 
HILL COUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


THE RAILWAY FIRE WOOD SUPPLY AND RE-AFFOREST- 
ATION—WANTED A OHEAP FUEL SUBSTITUTE—WATILES 
AND BLUE GUMS—OTHER TIMBER TREES—ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES TO BE PLANTED ALONG THE LONG- 
DEN ROAD AND IN NUWARA ELIYA—EFFECT OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST WINDS ON GROWTH OF TREES—FRUIT- 
ING OF AN ENGLISH OAK-TREE IN CEYLON. 

Nanwvova, Oct. 19th. 
I have now ascertained that the jungle on the 
| right-hand side of the TLongden Road, between 

Nanuoya and Nuwara Bliya, which is in course 
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of clearance and re-afforestation, yislds on an 
average 120 yards of firewood per acre, beside 
some shingles. The wants of the railway up here, 
in the shape of wood fuel, amount to the yield 
of 5 acres per mensem, or 60 acres per annum, 
a quantity which will be largely increased when 
trains are running to Haputale. At this rate oy 
consumption, it is obvious that very large expanses 
of jungle reserves will be necessary, and will in 
a few years be used up, if a cheap substitute, in 
the shape of the residuum of petroleum, coal dust, 
&c., cannot be rendered plentifully and cheaply 
available. Not merely for the sake of the 
cheap working of our railways, but for that of 
expanded planting enterprise along the line of the 
section now being constructed (much of the soil 
being excellent), it is greatly to be wished that a 
good and cheap fuel substitute may be discovered. 
Meantime the Forest Department, while supplying 
the present wants of the railway in the shape 
of firewood, are providing for future demands for 
both timber and firewood by planting, at the rate 
of 1,200 trees to the acre, blue gums (Hucalyptus 
globulus) and wattles (Acacia decwrrens) in the pro- 
portion of two of the former, grown for timber 
as well as firewood, to one of the latter, which is 
relied on for firewood alone. The wattle chosen, 
out of those which have been naturalized in and 
around Nuwara Eliya, is that which many have 
been in the habit of regarding as ‘the golden 
wattle,” par excellence. In profusion and beauty 
of golden-coloured blossoms, it excels the other 
prevalent species, A. dealbata, the blossom of A. 
melanoxylon not being conspicuous in Ceylon. 
There is a rich, dense grove of A. decurrens near 
the church, at Nuwara Eliya, which, arching 
across the road, yields a grateful shade when 
the rays of the sun are most intense.  Fire- 
wood alone being in view, there can be little 
yoom for doubt that the choice of A. decurrens 
has been well advised. But I feel bound to say, 
as the result of very large experience on Abbotsford 
estate, that I cannot say the same for the blue 
gum in this region. Out of a large number planted, 
there are, in favourable circumstances of soil and 
shelter, some splendid trees. But on ridges and 
hill-faces exposed to the wind and rain of the south- 
west monsoon, they shoot up thin and with scraggy 
foliage at the tops. Such characteristics distin- 
guish blue gums, exposed as I have described, not 
only here but all over Upper Dimbula. So with 
blue gums planted on the portion of Baker’s Farm 
exposed to the south-west monsoon. In Nuwara 
Eliya itself and at Kandapola, where there is 
shelter from the south-west, Hucalyptus globulus 
has grown not only rapidly (its great merit) but 
of noble proportions. Planted in great numbers 
and so close together as six feet apart only, the 
trees may support each other and resist the weather ; 
but I feel bound to state that, except in the 
Special cases mentioned, the blue gum is the 
least satisfactory of the many we have grown 
here, close to the scene of  re-afforestation. 
The red gum (LH. rostrata) does not grow quite so 
rapidly and is not so uniformly one-stemmed, 
but it stands exposure better, and its red-coloured 
timber is very superior. It grows specially well 
along the banks of streams. Still more successful 
with us have been the Australian mahogany tree 
the true jarrah (1. marginata) the fine qualities 
of the timber of which are too well known to 
need description. It is not so rapid a grower ag 
the blue gum, but with us it has made very good 
progress. Still more successful has been a trea 
which resembles the jarrah in stoutness of stem 
and umbrageous habit, H. robusta, of which we 
have very noble specimens. Von Mueller says of 


this species that ‘‘Itattainsa height of 100 feet 
and astem girth of 12 feet, bearing a really grand 
mass of foliage. Resists cyclones better than most 
of its congeners. The wood is remarkably dur- 
able, reckoned a fairly good timber for joists, 
also used for, ship building, wheelwright’s work 
and many implements, for instance such as mallets.” 
Maiden gives a longer description of this red- 
or brown-coloured wood, rendered durable, it is 
believed, by the presence of kindred. Itis 
prized for building purposes and seems _ equally 
good for railway sleepers and _ firewood. 
In its native habitat it flourishes specially in 
swampy ground, but in our wet climate it grows 
splendidly on the tops of ridges. But perhaps the 
most remarkable of our eucalypts for rapid and 
luxuriant horizontal growth of branches, each of 
which is equal to a tree stem, the whole covered 
with a magnificent mass of minute dense droop- 
ing foliage, is H. pauciflora. Some specimens, 
not yet ten years old, by the side of the road 
which winds through Abbotsford, up one side, of 
the river and down the other, are objects of 
wonderment for the enormous size of the stems 
and branches and the red colour of portions of 
the bark, contrasted with white in other. In 
Australia white prevails. Von Mueller states: ‘It 
attains considerable dimensions, grows best in moist 
ground, [our climate supplies this conditions.) as- 
cends to alpine elevations, and thus is one of 
the hardiest of its congeners. Horses, cattle and 
sheep browse readily on the foliage. It is lo- 
cally a stand by in bad pastoral seasons. Its timber 
is used for ordinary building and fencing pur- 
poses. For quickly producing fuel one of the 
best of trees.” It would, therefore, be one of 
the best to cultivate for railway and tea estate 
purposes. There are other splendid timber 
trees, which, after they had attained con- 
siderable dimensions, we have felt compelled, 
though with many a pang, to cut down, owing 
to their injurious effects on the tea plant. Amongst 
them is that most valuable timber tree, A. mela- 
noxylon. So with the grand H. amygdalina, which 
grows to be the tallest tree in the world. it is 
remarkable for its bark of a marble whiteness, and 
specimens which we have spared are very handsome. 
Von Mueller writes: ‘‘ The wood is fissile, well- 
adapted for shingles, rails, for inner building 
material and many other purposes, but it is not 
a strong wood.” This tree yields from its leaves 
the finest eucalyptus oil, in largest proportion, 
nearly 34 per cent. The timber of this species, 
variety regnans, was declared by the Victorian 
Carriage Board to be second only, if second, to 
blackwood (A. melanoxylon) for railway carriages, 
so that strength cannot be wanting. We have a 
few specimens of H. lewcoxylon, one of the two iron- 
bark trees, which yield about the most valuable 


timber which can be grown, being almost 
unsurpassed for strength and hardness. We 
have also some _ fine stringy-bark trees, J. 


obliqua, the young trees of ‘which in Australia 
are sometimes used for telegraph posts. It grows 
300 feet high and yields a great bulk of wood 
useful for ordinary purposes, shingles, rails, ic. 
Amongst our many eucalypts is also numbered E. 
longifolia, which grows to a height of 200 feet with 
a great girth of stem. ‘Mr. J. Reader asserts that 
there is not extant a more useful timber; it stands 
well in any situation.’ There are other eucalypts 
which we have not identified, and umongst our recent 
plantings for timber and firewood in the future, 
with Cedrela toona, Cryptomeria japonica (both most 
promising), frenelas, cypresses, &c., we are trying 
the valuable red-timbered H. diversicolor which con- 
verted into railway sleepers can scarcely be dis- 
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tinguished from jarrah. A trial of some, from Wes- 
tern Anstralia, supplied by Mr. Davies of Adelaide, has 
been made on our seasiie line. Compared with the 
poor sleepers made of Norway pine, they looked splen- 
did. Most amusing errors have been made, by con- 
founding this eucalypt, the native neme of which 
is kari, with the splendid New Zealand kawri pire. 
So far has this gone that in a list prepared 
some time ago by a forest officer, he astonished 
some readers of the Observer by describing the tree 
as both a eucalypt and a pine, a conjunction as 
impossible 9s that of an oak and a larch. Allied 
to the eucalypts in appearance we have got an 
exceedingly handsome and very valuable tree, which 
grows to 200 feet and yields excellent timber, 
Synocarpia laurifolia. Of casuarinas we have many 
Species, all most valuable for firewood, while some 
yield excellent timber. Last, but not least for 
present mention, is Grevillea robusta, beautiful 
in fern-like foliage, and comb-like golden 
flowers, while its timber, used in Australia for 
tallow casks,—is most valuable. It isnow a great 
favourite, from Colombo up to Nuwara Eliya, and 
justly so. The leaves it sheds fertilize the ground, 
and the branches, trimmed off as the tree grows, 
canbe used as fuel. Having noticed the confound- 
ing of a eucalypt with a pine, I feel bound to 
correct the idea which I shared with others, that 
the wattles naturalized at Nuwara Eliya included, 
beside A. melanorylon (a beautiful and valuable 
tree, liable to be infested by the parasite, loranthus), 
three others,—A. decurrens, A. dealbata and A. 
pycnantha. The latter, ‘‘broad-leaved wattle’ has 
been only recently introduced. I saw a few plants 
of it in Mr. Whyte’s gardens, and more are grow- 
ing in the Local Board nurseries. But what we 
have hitherto regarded as the true ‘‘ golden wattle,” 
being now established as A. decurrens, it would be 
interesting to be assured which of the other 
species or varieties growing on the Plain is A. 
dealbata. Of the two longest established, one is a 
poor scrubby bush, which ought not to be en- 
couraged. The best species for firewood ought to 
be introduced and cultivated by the Local Board. 
I. may mention that on my own _ portion 
of land near the Bund, the toons (deciduous plants, 
naturally) growing at the end facing the south-west 
monsoon became recently bare poles. They will 
soon recover, however. On the other hand, the 
cryptomerias, which, now that hares and rats cannot 
reach their tender tops, are shooting up luxuriantly 
and promise exceedingly well, seem to have 
searcely suffered at all from the weather. In 
July there was a good deal of red in the foliage, 
but now all is beautifully green. Dr. Trimen 
feared that our climate would be too wet for 
these trees which are really pines; but as 
yet, at the age of over three years, they look 
specially flourishing. For a part of our trip yes- 
terday, we had the pleasure of the company of 
Mr. Armitage of the Forest Department, from whom 
I derived the information regarding re-efforestation. 
He added that various ornamental trees would be 
planted near Nuwara Hliya and by the edge of 
Longden Road. I wrote on a former occasion about 
comparatively bare or rather dwarfy spots in the 
upland forests, where chenaing never could have 
taken place. I attracted attention to the fact 
that such spots were chiefly on steep declivitics, 
exposed tothe fury of the south-west winds. Mr. 
Armitage added that sometimes a group of keena 
trees over-topped the rest of the forest, stood the 
exposure for a time, and then died off. The Forester 
also mentioned the utter absence on the eastern 
side of the dividing range of the nilu undergrowth 
and madul and other trees so prevalent in the forests 
of western exposure, Our own obseryation on the 


patanas showed how local some forms of terrestrial 
orchids and other wild flowers are. 

P. S.—I have to record an event which I sup- 
pose is unprecedented in Ceylon, the fruiting of a 
genuine English oak-tree. Some time in 1874, I 
think,—certainly not earlier,—Mr. Cunningham on 
Glencairn estate, Dikoya, presented me with a 
coupie of oak plants, which at an elevation of 
about 4.709 feet have flourished and, under the 
influence of judicious pruning, have become very 
handsome trees, about 25 feetin height. Mr. John 
Fraser brought up a branch with beautiful foliage 
from the lower bungalow today, and announced 
that the tree from which it had been cut had 
borne some acorns. They are but babies as yet, 
but we trust they will mature and produce Ceylon- 
born oaks. Dr. Trimen and Mr. Nock will know if 
there is any record of an oak at Hakgala or any- 
where else inthe island having produced acorns. 
If there is no such record then I claim for Abbots- 
ford all the credit which may be duefor such an 
interesting event, which Dr. Trimen will doubtless 
think worthy of mention in his next report. Ceylon, 
less favoured than Java, can boast of no indigenous 
oak, for ‘‘ the Ceylon oak,’ so-called, resembles 
the oak only in foliage. But Java is supposed by 
Wallace to have once been connected with the 
Himalayas, which are rich in oaks and elms. 


ee 
PLANTING IN BORNEO. 


(From the British North Borneo Herald.) 


OcTOBER Ist. 

The Government is in correspondence with Govern 
ment of Bombay with a view to importing all the 
emancipated slaves who are released in that city by 
H. M. Ships as it is understood that being ignorant of 
both English and Hindustani they are unable to find 
employment in India where they have recently been 
arriving in large numbers. 

We are glad to hear that the Estimate of $200,000 
on acconnt of Land Sales has already been exceeded 
by$4,708 the amount received in Angnst was $61,912, 
and the total to date (31st August) $204,708. 

Several batches of Sulu ponies have arrived in 
Sandakan lately for the most part very fair specimens 
of horse flesh. They have been eagerly bought up, with 
the result that pedestrians are becoming uncommun, 
nearly every traveller being mounted to take the morn- 
ing and evening air. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed Visit- 
ing Justices:—Mr. Robertson, Mr. H. Walker, Mr. 
H. B. Dunlop. Dr. Walker, Principal Medical Officer 
has been appointed a Visiting Justice to the Gaol and 
Captain Beeston Police Magistrate a Visiting Justice 
to the Hospital. 

The wild boar season appears to have set in, more 
especially on the Kinbatangan and Segaliud Rivers. 
Mr. Pryer and Dr. Rigby have had some sport in this 
direction on the Kinabatangan, the Amazon of the 
territory. Mr. Johnston of the Segaliud reports them 
in great numbers near his tobacco plantation. A few 
days ago the Melapi Estate police were out in the 
jungle near the estate when they came across several 
elephants. They wounded one bull, buthe managed to 
get away with two ballsin the stomach. On the Sega- 
liud just now the elephants appear to have vanished 


for a time. 
Subd 2h Me 
PLANTING IN DARVEL BAY, BORNEO. 


The tobacco crops are looking exceedingly well on 
both estates and the planters look forward to far 
better results than they hoped for a short time back. 

The experimental gardens in Silam are looking 
very pretty and there will be a fine crop of coffea 
this year. There are quantities of young plants 
of all sorts to be had at absurdly low prices and 
it isa pity that this is not more generally known. 
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Two prospectors who were sent to look for gold 
returned after six days absence in Sungei Pa at 
and Sungei Munad. The sample from _ the latter 
river was similar to the gold brought by the gold 
party from Segama whilst the sample from Sungei 
Pakat was like a very fine powder mixed with a 
black sand of a great fineness.—British North Borneo 
Herald, Oct. 1st. 


oh 
RABBITS FOR THE NIJLGIRIS. 
(From the South of India Observer.) 


We have already mentioned the fact that some 
seventy rabbits have arrived from Australia for the 
purpose of being let loose on the Hills. 

A more ingenious device for worrying the already 
sorely beset planters could not well have been con- 
ceived. Surely the man to whom occurred the above 
atrocious idea must have been bereft of his senses. 
The fearful example of the abandoned lands in 
Australia, and the enormous amount expended to put 
down the fearful rabbit pest seems never to have 
been read by him, nor could he have ever calculated 


_ the number of rabbits produced by a single pair in 


the course of few years and yet we are to be cursed 
with over thirty pairs! Even in England where the 
population is far more dense and the price obtained 
for rabbits very remunerative, there is consider- 
able difficulty occasioned in keeping them within 
bounds. Rabbit proof wire netting is everywhere 
advertised: can it be that the ahove atrocious surges- 
tion is the emanation of somehsdy interested in wire 
fencing! Or isitas food for the Jackals that some 
enthusiastic Jack huuter’s mind gave birth to the 
horrid conception ! Let once the rabbits get a fair 
hold of the country, and good byeto tea, coffee and 
cinchona and firewood piantations; to say nothing of 
orchards. Rabbits not only graze down all green 
produce. tainting theland to such an extent that cattle 
will not feed after them onit, but they bark trees by 
hundreds and thousands in the most mischievous 
manner,not even sparing the Scotch fir! 

We say a Meeting of tbe Game Association 
should at once be called to reconsider this most 
serious matter. In a thinly populated country like 
India, it will be impossible to keep down the in- 
crease Of the rabbits, and at present the Burghers 
have aS much as thev can do to hold their own 
against wild pigs and hares, which latter have 
greatly increased under the protection of the Game 
Act: no less than eight were seen at one time by 
a planter strolling over his own field in the Bar- 
gher country is not this proof that they can 
increase in security ? What more is wanted for tharab- 
bit 2 Andif the Burghers have this added pest to their 
other burdens, it will not be surprising if one fine day 
they resolve to ahandon the villages and migrate to My- 
sore. Already they bemoan their hard fate. with uncertain 
monsoons, short crops, and the inevitable tax collector, 
to say nothing of the yearly deteriorating soil. It 
will take now only the rabbits to add the last straw 
to their burdens. Should the Burghers go, then the 
Collector may pack up his portmanteau and follow. 
So serious do we consider the matter that should the 
Game Association be unwilling to reconsider its action, 
we think that Government should interfere. It 
were far better to let loose a few tigers than the 
aforesaid rabbits: the former would kill a few 
head of cattle and then the gallant members of 
the Game Association would kill them and there 
would be an end of it; bat who shall kill the 
rabbits! They have been powerless to do it in 
Australia thongh hundreds of hunters have been let 
loose on them to shoot, trap and poison ; and finally 
a reward of £20,000 has been offered to anyone 
who can invent a plan by which to stop. this 
scourge. In the hopes of gaining this splendid sum 
the all conquering Pastenr came to the resene, and 
suggested his infallible (2) plan. which alaz! like all 
the rest has proved a failure. The above weil known 
facts stare us in face, and yet in spite of this dire 
exporience there has been found a man, or men, 


capable of introducing a plague which has depopu- 
Jated vast areas ef country and ruined thousands, 
There isa story current that rabbits once sunk an 


1 island. 


Forest officers will have a fine time of it: they will 
have nothing to conserve, if goats -re bad, rabbits are 
fifty times worse Jt will not take many years for 
the Fo est Department to have noihing left to conserve, 
Tf goats could destroy the Forests of St. Helena; what 
cannot rabbi's effect ? Rabbit proof fencing answered 
verv fairly in England, but in this country who can 
afford it in the first place, and in the second the same 
results will follow as in Australi», whe-e the rabbits 
simply borrowe7 under the fence and came throngh 
the other side bec use there was nothin» left to eat 
on the outside! We have heard ef nany mad schemes 
in our day, but this is by far the maddest of them 
all! 

A Ceylon contemporary thinks the rabbit has too 
many enemies in India, to permit it becoming the 
plague it has been in Australia, and that probahly 
it will be kept under, if not destroyed by these hostile 
factors. It may be so; but suppose this does not prove 
the case? Why hazard the introduction of a cnrse 
on the probability of its not proving such? [Rahbits, 
it seems, have already heen let loose more thin once 
in the h'll-country of Ceylon, and have never been sen 
again: their enemies are too numerous for them to 
multiply as in Australia.—Ep.] 


ee 


Tue Rosser TRADE in Prd appears inclined to 
demand a share of the aid so generously extended to 
agriculture by the government in other parts of the 
empire, and the demand is just, Business is evidently 
in #& very nnsatisfactory condition at Para.— Rio News. 

CuinesE Fuostina GarpEns.—In a recent num- 
ber of the China Review Dr. Macgowan describes the 
manner in which floating fields and gardens are 
formed in China. Inthe month of April a bamboo 
raft 10ft. to 12ft. long and about half as broad 
is prepared. The poles are lashed together with 
interstices of an inch between each. Over this a 
layer of straw an inch thick is spread, and then 
a coating two inches thick of adhesive mud taken 
from the bottom of a canal or pond, which receives 
the seed. The raft is moored to the bank in still 
water, and requires no further attertion. The 
straw soon gives way and the soil also, the roots 
drawing suppert from the water slone. In about 
20 days the raft becomes covered with the creeper 
(ipomea reptans), and its stems and roots are 
gathered for cooking. In autumn its small white 
petals and yellow stamens, nestling among the 
round leaves, present a very pretty appearance. In 
some places marshy land is profitably cultivated in 
this manner. Besides these floating vegetable 
gardens there are also floating ricefields. Upon 
rafts constructed as above weeds and adherent mud 
were placed as a flooring, and when the rice shoots 
were ready for transplanting thoy were placed in 
the floating soil, which being adhesive and held 
in place by weed roots, the plants were maintained 
in position throughout the season. The rice thus 
planted ripened in from 60 to 70, in place of 190, 
days. The rafts are cabled to the shore, floating 
on Jakes, pools, or sluggish streams. These floating 
fields served to avert famines, »hether by drought 
or flood. When other fields were submerged and 
their crops sodden or rotten these floated and 
flourished, and when a drought prevailed they 
subsided with the falling water, and while the 
soil around was arid advanced to maturity. Agricul- 
tural treatises contain plates representing rows f 
extensive ricefields moored to sturdy trees on the 
banks of rivers or lakes which existed formerly in 
the lacustrine regions of the Lower Yangtsze and 
Yellow River.—London Times, 
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To the L£ditor. 


THE SUN SETTING LEMONGRASS ON FIRE. 

Dear Srr,—l beg to enclose a cutting from “ Tit 
Bits” Inquiry Column of September 7th, and shall 
be glad tolearn whether you or any of your readers 
can verify the statement about the sun setting fire 
to the lemongrass. I have had several years’ 
residence on the Kandyan hills, but no such oc- 
currence has come within the range of my experience, 
nor do I think it probable in a country where 
paddy-straw is the usual material fot yaa tehing 

ive houses.—I am, dear sir, yours faithiully, 

ark "LEMONGRASS. 

3830. Do the rays of the sun ever set fire to natural 
substances without the aid of a burning glass? In 
desert and tropical regions, this more or less frequently 
ocenrs, as there the earth gets the full direct power 
of the sun, with the result that everything becomes 
dried up and heated till it is like tinder, and ready 
to burst into flames on the slightest provocation. In 
Ceylon the sun frequently sets the lemon grass, which 
grows on the Kandian Hills in that country, in a blaze. 
A peice of phosphorus when moderately heated in the 
air by the sun will take fire.” 

[We certainly never heard of the sun setting 
lemongrass on fire in Ceylon, noris such a state- 
ment made by Tennent or any other of the writers 
on Ceylon so far as we can recollect.—Ep. | 


COFFEE PLANTING UNDER SHADE: 
A COORG PLANTER ADDRESSES HIS 
CEYLON BRETHREN: 


COFFEE PLANTING EXPERIENCE OF 29 YHARS IN COCR3 AND 
MYSORE—PLANTING OF COFFEE IN THE OPEN AND ITs 
UPKEEP—SOUTHERN INDIA U0. CEYLON—REPLANTING OF 
OLD ESTATES WITH COFFEE SUCCESSFULLY TRIED— 
SYSTEM OF SHADING PRACTISED IN MYSORE AND THE 
PLANTS MOST SUITABLE FOR THE PURPOSE. 

Mereara, Coorg, October 5th, 1889. 
Sir,—The question of introducing into Ceylon 
the Coorg and Mysore system of planting under 
shade is one I often see referred to in your columns. 

A few remarks, therefore, from a practical planter, 

suggested by an experience of 29 years in Coorg 

and Mysore, may not be unacceptable to some who 

are contemplating a trial. i 
As to the planting of coffee estates in the open, 

and keeping of them after, I do not think South 

Indian planters have got up to the level reached 

by advanced Ceylon men, but while paying that 

well-deserved tribute to the perfect culture estates 
in Ceylon have had, in strict cleanliness and _pru- 
ning, I have heard men say that South Indian 
planters do more to the soil, in the way of libera- 
ting it, by forking every year, in the dry season; 
and to the trees by more liberal applications of 
manurial composts. These are questions, however, 
beside what I intend to write you about, namely, 

‘shade culture, and the kinds of trees preferred.” 

I should like to say, if I can without running too 

far into your precious space, that thoughtiul men 

here are beginning to believe that it is not the 
land that ig s0 much exhausted, as the trees them- 
selves that require renewal; and the replanting of 
old coffee estates, not with tea, but with coffee, 
has been successfully tried by several Mysore 
men. ‘The ground, in that direction, was broken 
first, I believe, by Mr. Arthur Jupp, of Igoor, 
in North Mysore, who, as well as being a good 
planter, is 2 ready writer, and may be induced to re- 
cord his experiences. Ten years ago, when I saw his 
work, be had some very promising young plantings 

on land that had been under coffee for over 30 

years. He had taken out all the old giant coffee 


trees, and planted up with Coorg plants, raised 
from seed I sent him. I had at the time in the 
same district myself a good large acreage (about 
700 acres) under old Mysore coffee of the caste 
that no one now thinks of planting, namely, the 
chick tree, with straight upright branches, a very 
sparse bearer, but when it can be induced to give 
acrop, it produces what put Mysore coffee into the 
front rank in the London market: (Cannon's high- 
priced Mysore is from the old Mysore chick trees.) 
It is not, however, found to pay; as, when the trees 
are old, they bear only once in 3 or4 years, so 
that the quality, in a commercial sense, does not 
make up for quantity. I hesitated in going to the 
length Mr. Jupp went, so I duplicated my places, 
by planting a seedling from Coorg seed between 
the old coffee trees in the lines of coffee, leaving the 
space between the lines for working. As the seed- 
lings grew, the branches of the old cotfee trees 
were sawn off until the stem was free of branches ; 
a couple or more of suckers were then allowed to 
grow from the tops of the old trees, that thickened 
out, and afforded shade, and the sight of these 
high suckers, often bent down with crop, was a 
novel one, This hacking about renewed the vigour 
of the old veterans probably, and set the sap flow- 
ing in a new direction, I suppose, for they bore 
crops for a while; but there is not one of them 
left now: they have all been uprooted by my brothers, 
who have since worked the places, and instead 
of the unproductive old trees, there are 1700 
acres of as fine Coorg coffee as any planter 
would wish to see. I mention this, as many of 
your Ceylon men will be interested in learning 
what can be done by re-planting old and exhausted 
estates, with coffee instead of with tea, as appears 
to be therule in Ceylon. Your shrewd observer and 
writer, Mr. W. A. Tytler, has, I believe, seen the old 
estates I have mentioned, and may tell us what he 
thinks : I hope he will, as his ideas are always 
original, and to the point. In leaving that branch 
of the subject I set myself to write you upon, I 
should say, that in all cases of reclamation in 
Mysore the most careful attention has been paid to 
the covering of the estates with shade trees, of the 
most approved kinds. , 

The system, as to shading, practised in Mysore 
and Coorg may be classed under two heads : Ist, 
planting under the original forest; and 2nd, plant- 
ing in the open, on the Ceylon plan, and raising 
shade afterwards. You will not have space for any 
lengthy remarks under the first head, and I will 
dismiss it as a plan not suitable to your climate 
and rainfall. Should any planter require, however, 
information and will state his wants, I will reply. 
The most successful and most lasting properties 
in these parts (Mysore and Coorg) are at a ruling 
elevation of 3,000 feet with an average rainfall of 
50 to 80 inches. It is found that estates with the 
lightest rainfall produce the highest priced coffee 
and this may be accounted for probably by the 
fact that the treesdo not get a severe check in the 
monsoon, and go on growing and maturing their 
produce while those in more severe climates stag- 
nate in the cold winds and rain. I myself 
have a conspicuous example of that theory, in an 
estate I have in Mysore, with a mild climate and 
an annual rainfall of about 40 inches. Climate 
there is moderated by perfect shade, almost all 
secondary or planted, and the coffee bean produced is 
bold and dark green, bringing top prices. Without 
the perfect shade it is under, it could not exist: 
coffee growing in the open in that dry climate 
being impossible. To describe the system practised 
in these parts as to shading, I cannot do better 
than mention the best and most thorough piece 
of work in my opinion that has been done in 
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Coorg for some years, in every way: it is to be 
found on the Greenfield estate inS-.f@. Coorg. It 
was almost clean felled, and the timber, which was 
valueble, worked out. It consists of 2 lakhs of 
plants, 5 x 5, put down in’ honest 18 in. cube pits 
in July and August of 1888. It was planted with 
good seedlings, and the growth was so rapid, that 
they were most of them fit to top in one year, except 
in places where original shade trees of good caste were 
left; here the growth was checked. In every second 
line and at every second tree a shade seedling or 
seed was planted. Mr. J. D’Vaz, the managing pro- 
prietor, who is an advanced and thorough planter, 
told me he should thin the shade out later, when 
grown. The estate had been well kept, and was 
thoroughly dug after the planting: the shade in 
a little over a year was above the coffee. Jak is a 
favorite tree of Mr. D’Vaz’s, from seed planted at 
stake, two seeds in case of failure, the extra plant 
taken out after ayear, if both come on. Many 
planters object to jak as the fruit falls about, breaking 
coffee branches, and attracting cattle and pigs, but 
that objection can be got over by reaping the fruit 
before ripe, and burying it for manure in the coffee. 
Planting shade trees in the lines, or between the 
lines of coffee trees, is a matter of fancy. 

Now a few words as to the trees most suitable for 
shade, and I have done. Planters are very fastidious in 
this respect :some men like trees that others condemn, 
but that may be accounted for by differences of 
climate and rainfall. A tree that: may flourish at 
3,000 ft. and 60 inches of rain may look miserable 
at 3,500 to 4,000 ft. and a rainfall of 120 to 150 
inches. I have worked in all varieties of climate. 
For Ceylon estates generally I may say jak is un- 
suitable, as the trees will be killed by a heavy mon- 
soon, but in the lower and drier districis now being 
tried in your island it will do, A tree, suitable 
for Oeylon is our shingle tree, a bastard cedar 
(Acrocarpus fraxinifolia), a buttress tree, that 
throws red young leaves. I fancy you must have 
it in Ceylon, but I will be glad to procure and send 
some seed to anyone applying to me, ax of any 
other kinds of trees we have, That isa tree that 
stands wind, and cattle will not touch it. Another 
tree in fayor with many men, with me among 
the number, is the silver oak (Grevillea robusta). 
It agrees with coffee, throws considerable deposit 
of fertilizing matter, is a good break wind and 
cattle will not destroy it. ‘Lhere is the wild red 
cedar, your toon (Cedrela toona); of this there are 
two kinds, both good, and proof against cattle ; when 
young they are attacked by a chrysalis, but soon 
recover, and rarely die fromit. The other is C. 
microcarpa. The spondias are good shade: one gives 
afruit used by natives for pickle. In the Legumi- 
nosé come the albizzias, all liked for shade, and 
can be raised from seed, Ist odoratissima, 2 lebbek, 
2 stipulata, 4 amara. Of the Myrtacew several 
kinds are liked: Eugenia jambolana., EH. zeylanica, 
4. floccosa, and several others. The first-named 
throw a black fruit with a stone, very astringent but 
edible. The ficus is a large family, but there are 
several of that extensive variety disliked in shade. I 
Suppose there is no country in the Hast so richly 
Supplied with trees of the ficus tribe as Mysore. On 
a visit to Burma some years ago, I saw but two 
kinds—the common fig (Ficus glomerata) and the 
Pipul (£. religiosa) and wondered they did not 
send to Mysore for cuttings or stakes of the different 
sorts, for their avenue trees, as the roads were 
lined with miserable specimens, such as the 
goldmohur tree and such like. All the fig family 
can be raised from cuttings, or stakes, and some 
from seed, notably the one most in favor among 
planters for shading, the common fig (F’, glomerata). 
Lho. best way to raise it ig to mix the fruit with 


fresh cowdung, make it into cakes and dry on the 
wall in the same way as the natives dry it for fuel ; 
powder when dry and plant in nurseries. It is 
leafless in the monsoon, but covered with foliage 
in the dry months, and coffee always thrives under 
its cool shade, in any climate, or at any elevation. 
The next best is F. infectoria. Many indeed pre- 
fer it before all others. It has long, dark green, 
glossy leaves, admirably suited for coffee. [That 
trees with bright, glossy leaves are always good for 
shade, may be laid down as the rule, while those 
with dull rough leaves are not good.) J. bengalen- 
sis, the banyan, is liked, and does in good soil that 
will admit its roots; it throws much deposit from 
shedding all its leaves once a year. I. tubercu- 
lata is a good tree that coffee likes, Ficus retusa 
is a good shade. I will mention but one more as 
good, I’. mysorensis, a fine tree suitable for coffee, 
and throws liberal deposit. To give our local 
names would not help Ceylon men, but the Tamil 
equivalents can be ascertained fromany of several 
books on botany. A tree that used to be in favour for 
shade is now condemned :—/’. Tstela. Itis a beau- 
tiful tree however for avenues. I will now dismiss 
the figs. A good shade tree is Bischofia javanica, 
a tree with red juice and bark, common in 
Coorg and Mysore. Mangoes (Mangifera indica) are 
not in general favour, though some planters think 
them good shade. The gqumkino (Pterocarpus 
marsupium) a fair shade giving manurial deposit, 
I will mention only the Melias. The M. indica 
or the sacred margosa tree is good for shade in 
dry districts, and can be raised from seed. WM. 
composita is the quickest-growing tree known, but 
Opinions are divided as to its value for shade. 

Ii Ican give any practical information to any 
planters in need of it, on the question of Coffee Cul- 
tivation under Shade, I shall be glad to be asked 
‘through your medium. I makeno profession to ex- 
tensive botanical or scientific knowledge. I have, 
however,studied the history of trees, good or bad, for 
shading coffee; and the scant information herein 
given may be relied on an accurate, as tested by 
long experience, and close observation. To enter 
at greater length on an explanation of the reasons 
why different trees are good and bad, would 
require much space. There are many other trees 
than those I have mentioned, that are in favour, 
and which you have in Ceylon, and if the botanical 
name can be given, ‘I can supply information to 
any planter wishing to try a clearing on the 
Mysore and QOoorg plan of coffee under shade, 
and which is the only principle now practised here. 

J. P. HUNT. 


OYSTER CULTIVATION OF BENTOTA. 


Bentota, Oct. 10th, 1889. 
Sir,—Mr. Haly, the Director of the Colombo 
Museum, examined the oy-ter banks of the Bentota 
river with Mr. C. De Silva, with a view to increase 
and improve the supply to Colombo. These oysters 
are found only within three miles from the mouth and 
they can be greatly increased. If the Colombo folks 
wish to have good oysters, they should support Mr. 
Haly’s scheme which he means to submit to the 
Governor. The present oyster dealers are not very 
careful in sending fresh and good oysters to Colombo. 

C.58. 


HORNETS IN TEA BUSHES. 
Agrapatana, Oct. 15th. 
Dear Str,—Quite a mistake to think wasps or 
“hornets”? as they are called do not make their 
nests in tea. We have kivled lots in the tea. Mark 
the bush with a long stick in the day, come in 
the evening with a lantern, a stick with some tow 
at the end soaked in kerosine oil and a box of 
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matches. When you find thenest put alighted match 
to the tow and kerosine and the nest and its in 
mates are gone in no time.—Yours, W. 


PLUMBAGO: THE DANGERS ATTENDING 
THE MINING INDUSTRIES OF CEYLON. 
Dear Sir,—In civilized countries, all mining 

operaiions are carried out under cerian Laws and 
Regulations, as it was found that the masters and 
owners of mines were ia the habit of considering 
their pockets much more than the lives of those 
who helped to enrich them, This was oily done 
however vefore the crying injuries to which un- 
fortunate men, women and children were suffering 
under was made public. In this country in the 
year of grace 1889, the health of thousands is being 
sacrificed in the mines of Ceylon, owing to the 
callous neglect of those in authority. There area 
few pits in Ceylon where great depth (compara- 
tively) has been reached, where the heat must be 
almost unbearable, with no arrangement for 
ventilation, and where blasting operations are 
carried out. Anyone who has been in an ordinary 
open cuiting a few feet deep where blasting has 
had to be resorted to, must know how the smel! of 
the powder hangs about the place for long after 
wards. What must it bein amine where there is 
only one shaft? If those in authority (by which 
we mean every individual of the Legislative Couacil) 
could realize how many unfortunates are being 
daily slowly poisoned in the mines of Ceylon, they 
would surely make some endeavour to mitigate the 
evil. It must be pretty generally known how in- 
jurious carbonic anhydride (commonly known as 
carbonic acid) is even when mixed with a large 
proportion of pure air, but the injury it must be 
doing to the unfortunate Oeylon miners with only 
one shaft for ventilation can be easier imagined 
than described. Owing to the sp. grav. of this gas 
(it being so much heavier than air) it hangs about 
the mine, and the fact that those working have 
for atime left off work does not tend to purify 
the air. Moreover thecarbonic anhydride from the 
lungs of the miners is supp!emented by that formed 
from the combustion of the gunpowder to say noth- 
thing of the potassium sulphide and sulphate formed 
when gunpowuer is used in blasting operations. 
This want of ventilation however is only one of 
the many evils that the Sinhalese miner has to 
suffer, and which could be easily remedied by legis- 
lation and the appointment ofa Government In- 
spector of Mines. With two shafts, a large fire at 
the bottom of one would be quite suflicient to 
create a good draught, or what might be even more 
suitable for a Ceylon mine, a good circular fan 
driven by steam or hand power wou!d clear the mine 
of all foul gases in a very short time, an. where 
there are not many workmen, the fan need not 
be kept continually going. Another very good 
reason for the Government insisting on two shafts, 
or an adit and shaft, is the necessity for having 
more than one place of escape in the event of an 
accident, should an adit and shaft be decided on 
instead of upcast and down-cast shafts, some special 
means of yeutiiution should be resorted to whea 
the pitis sunk lower than the adit. Another source 
oi danger to the miner in Ceylon is the rough ladder 
made of bamboos or common sood, with steps far 
apart and tied with coir or jungle rope. Considering 
ine lubric nature of plumbago, safe ladders should be 
insisted on. The timbdering of mines should be well 
watched and care taken that the lives of miners are 
not risked to save the proprietors a few rupees. 

As regards explosives, regulations should be laid 
down such a8 are in use at Home. For instances 
explosives may not be stored in a mine, They 
may not be taken into the mine except in sase 


containing not more than 41b., and a workman 
may not have more than one such case in any 
one place. Jron and steel prickers, stemmers, and 
tamping rods, may not be used, and ashot that has 
missed may not be unrammed. Cartridges for biazing 
may not be made in a private house; they must 
be bought ready made, or manufactured in a work- 
shop in connection with but detached from the 
store, The store must not be situated in a mine 
ot quarry where persons are employed; or withio 
a certain distance (ths exact distance depending 
upon the quantity of explosive for which it is 
licensed; but 200 yards is the maximum, and 
should houses, &c., be subsequently built within 
the prescribed zone, the store must be removed) 
of houses, workshops, railways, roads, fires, ete. 
It must be substantially built of brick, stone, or 
concrete; or be excavated in solid rock, earth, 
or mine refuse not liable to ignition; and so 
made and closed as to prevent unauthorised 
persons from having access. There must be no 
exposed iron, steel, or grit in the building. Nothing 
may be kept in the store but the explosive and the 
necessary implements. which must be made of 
copper, wood, or brass. Lightning conductor re- 
quired, unless the store be underground or licensed 
for less than 1,000 lb. of gunpowder, &c., &., &. 

In this country surrounded as we are by careless 
natives ignorant of the danger they are incurring by 
having powder or other explosives and inflammable 
substances about them, or if not ignorant too lazy 
to take the necessary precautions, we cannot be too 
particular in our laws relating to them. At present I 
think if the Police Inspectors were to take the 
trouble to find out, they would discover that a great 
many natives have much more powder and kerosine 
oil in their shops than they have any right to by the 
existing laws. It should however be borne in mind 
by those in authority that it is not sufficient to pass 
laws but they should see that those laws are carried 
out, and any mining inspector that may be ap- 
pointed should have authority to search where he 
has any suspicion of explosives being concealed. 

As regards the strength of materials, a rule of 
thumb is that usually followed out in Ceylon, and 
till some responsible person is placed in authority, 
such is likely to continue. 

It seems almost incredible that in a comparatively 
civilized country like Ceylon, that a few men with 
a little money should be allowed to subject a large 
number of their fellow creatures to sudden death 
or slow poisoning without the slightest attempt 
being made by Government to relieve the unfortu- 
nate sufferers. 

We have very stringent laws enacted with reference 
to the health of our imported labourers, whilst the 
lives of the natives of Ceylon are being daily 
sacrificed for want of mining laws. We would 
not of course advise any very sudden measures 
being taken, or the plumbago industry would to 
a certainty be paralyzed. 

Let a Mining Inspector with tact be employed, 


‘who must be in a position to insist on his orders 


being carried out, and use his power at first with 
leniency, and then it will be seen that plumbago min- 
ing can be carried out with as little loss of life as any 
other mining industries in other parts of the world. 
In this letter I will not touch upon the very 
wateful system adopted by the natives in working 
plumbago i:.ines, as my present remarks are more 
especially directed at calling attention to the health 
and satety of the miners, but I hope the day is 
not far off when we shall find that the out-put 
of most plumbago mines are doubled and trebled 
and in many cases probably increased much more 
than this by the judicious use of machinery and 
ventilation,—-Yours faithfully, GRAPHITE, 
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RICE CULTURE—PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


Drar S1r,—Will some of your readers who take 
an interest in the cultivaton of rice inform me 
how much paddy is required to make a bushel of 
rice, and what is the ordinary cost of conversion 
to a villager in Ceylon ? 

Will they also state at what price either in a 
market, in the village where the grain was grown, 
or from peddling villagers they can buy home-grown 
paddy and home-grown and home-made rice ?-— 
Yours faithfally, A HOUSEHOLDER. 

{Pending answers which we should like to see 
from outstations, we may mention what is doubt- 
less known to our correspondent, that popu- 
larly two bushels of paddy are required for one 
bushel of clean rice. But the following extract 
from a Report published by the Indian Govern- 


- ment may have escaped the notice of ‘‘ Householder”’ 


in our ‘‘ Handbook ” :— 

Careful experiments testing the relative proportions 
of husked and unhusked rice made by the authorities 
in India in 1876 have brought out one very important 
result, inasmuch as while the cubical contents (the 
bulk) of the clean rice is only one-half that of the un- 
husked paddy (according to the universally accepted 
formula—two bushels of paddy to one of rice), the 
weig ht of the outturn in rice is fully two-thirds that of 
the paddy. The natives almost invariably use dry 
measure for rice, and hence look upon the proportion 
of rice to paddy as one-half. It is really, with refer- 
ence to the weight of the outturn, a proportion of very 
nearly two-thirds in paddy, on an average.—IJndian Gov- 
ernment Report. 

—Ebp.] 


COFFEE PLANTING IN CEYLON UNDER 
SHADE AFTER THE MYSORE FASHION. 


Oct. 19th. 

Drar Sir,—When it is borne in mind how strongly 

I have advocated the advisability of giving the 
planting of coffee under shade a fair trial in Ceylon, 
and thus lessen the risk of monoculture, which is 
apt to be too freely indulged in Ceylon:—when all 
Ihave written on the subject is remembered, you 
will understand my pleasure and gratification that 
a planter on the borders of Coorg and Mysore 
should have come forward to give the island the 
benefit of all his knowledge and experience in that 
region. Mr, Hunt does not touch on the past, and 
the blank dismay and despair that came over the 
planter in the dark days of the borer and the 
decline of the old Mysore variety of coffee. Mr. 
Hunt and his brother, Mr. Edwin Hunt, the Messrs. 
Anderson of Bargaai, Mr. Japp, the late Mr. 
Sanderson, Mr. Mockett, are among the chief of 
those who passed from the days of doubt and 
uncertainty, and laboriously and patiently began a 
new cultivation, studying shade anew, and gradually 
changing the variety of coffee. It is proverbially a 
bad thing ‘‘to swap horses in the middle of a 
Stream”; and it was extremely plucky of those 
men to supplant their old trees, which were gradu- 
ally failing them, with the sappy young Coorgs, 
when they were uncertain, first, whether the new 
bean would spoil their market, hitherto unrivalled, 
and second, whether the old style of shade would 
suit the new kind of coffee. But these men lived 
to reap the fruit of their labours, and anything 
more beautiful to the eye of a planter could not be 
seen than those old estates that had renewed their 
youth, 

Mr. Hamlin said in my hearingthat he had often 
heard that Ceylon soil was very poor, but since he had 
seen for himself he was astonished to find so much 
good soil in Ceylon, Mr. Hamlin comes from 
farther south, from Wynaad and the Nilgherries, 
where a famous Ouchterlony Valley lies, and 


where the soil is said to be very rich. But we 
are at present comparing Coorg and Mysore with 
Ceylon. In Wynaad and the Nilgherries coffee, 
I believe, is grown very much in the open in the 
Ceylon style, and they there get both monsoons, so 
they can also grow tea and cinchona success- 
fully. But in Coorg and Mysore, when you keep 
away from the evergreen ghaut forests, and descend 
gradually into pockets of true soil under decidu- 
ous trees, the rainfall grows very scant in pro- 
portion to the ghauts or as compared with Ceylon. 
There you have a wonderfuliy deep and generous 
soil ; but if you attempted planting in the open :—— 
have I not quoted the history of the borer in 
my review of Mr. Hlliot’s book which appeared in 


the Tropical Agriculturist? You must, as Mr. 
Hunt says, ‘pay the most careful attention to 
covering of estates with shade trees.” So far 


this is the Indian side of tbe question. Now 
comes the Ceylon side. I need not repeat what 
I have often urged, that the washed steep ghaut 
estates in Ceylon are unsuitable for shade ex- 
periments in connection with coffee, especially on 
the Kandy side. Supposing you attempted shade 
in Kelebokka, can any reasonable man hope for 
flourishing coffee fielis where they need all the 
sun they can get? This applies to the higher 
districts on the Kandy side where the soil is 
good; and where the soil is inferivr the objection 
is stronger. For shade cultivation you must get 
away to Uva, except Dumbara, with its gieat 
similarity to Mysore as regards soil and raintali, 
though the climate is very much hotter. Here 
Mr. Hamlin has been at work and_ will 
soon have data to go upon. In Uva many 
places lying low in Badulla and MHaputale 
will give you the dryness of atmosphere and deep 
soil to make shade experiments possible. In 
higher elevations, and where the land has been 
much washed, the resources, of the soil are strained 
in the effort to make shade grow, ani afterwards 
again strained to save the coffee from being in- 
jured by the shade. Thus you have not the neces- 
sary stimulating power required for the combined 
culture. 

In Ceylon the generally humid atmospkere en- 
ables plants to exist at first on a forced and false 
vitality and subsequently to become the prey of 
blights which are the result of an unnatural state 
in the organization of the plant. Leaf disease was 
proved to be greatly strengthened by wet weather, as 
Marshall Ward pointed out; thus in Mysore and 
Coorg the condition of dryness had to be considered, 
while in Ceylon the conditions of extra moisture 
have to be looked to. 

All this reduces the area in Ceylon available for 
coffee planted under shade; but there is quite 
enough land suitable to make this new cultivation 
a considerable one if men once believed init. Mr. 
Hunt does not mention the green-bug. Unlike 
black-bug, I believe the green-bug likes adry climate ; 
and this becomes an extremely important factor 
when the responsibility of giving advice, which 
possibly may be followed, is considered. I myself 
believe that as helopeltis succumbed to the sweet 
influence of shade in cultivation; as the borer 
ceased his fell ravages when the planter promoted 
osmotic action by growing shade over his coffee; 
and as Hemileia vastatrix was extremely modified 
by the benefits of shade ;—so will the green-bug cease 
from troubling. 

But now comes a very important consideration, 
Contract weeding, in this cultivation, must be given 
up, weeds kept down by digging, disturbing the soil, 
burying what Mr. Hunt calls ‘the liberal 
deposit of fertilizing matter” from the shade trees, 
and liberal manuring with bulk and artificial, 
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Mysore is exceptionally favoured by the cheapness 
of labour, and abundance of local manure pro- 
curable, both in bulk and in the various oily poonacs. 
I used to buy cattle dung at a very cheap rate from 
the villages; and that, with estate cattle-sheds, 
tank-cleanings, farm yard compost, pulp, and 
scrapings of grass plots, formed a fine mass for the 
mule-carts to run out, months before, to depots near 
the fields to be manured. Then oily rich poonacs 
of various sorts used to be brought to the door, and 
bones, too, galore, for is it not a country of drought 
where cattle die and vultures soar? It was found, 
however, that it paid to get bones and poonac, in 
any desired proportion prepared by Mr. Hart of 
Binny’s Mills, Bangalore, where the oil of the poonac 
lubricated the teeth of the bone-crusher, and the 
mass was thus thoroughly mixed. 

Three proofs, that Ceylon soil cannot be named 
alongside that of Mysore, are 

Ist. That in Mysore land can be 
several times over and produce good plants. 

2nd. That in Mysore weeds can be allowed to 
cover the coffee at the end of the monsoon and yet 
do no visible damage. 

3rd. That in Mysore, where cultivation is 
thoroughly carried out, you can drive your stick 
well into the soil, and the subsoil is never touched. 

On most estates in Ceylon the whole place is 
subsoil hard, and washed and baked and scraped. 
How can you think of ever attempting Mysore 
cultivation there? 

To sum up, humidity, hard subsoil, dearness 
of labour, cost of manurial supplies, contracs 
weeding, are all against the cultivation of 
coffee under shade. Take the three places, 
Dumbara, Koslanda, and Badulla; and learn 
gradually and painfully the necessary ex- 
perience, supported by the necessary faith and 
capital; and if this succeeds the cultivation can 
be extended. I cannot go into the question of 
suitable trees save recommending Ficus glomerata, 
jak, and grevillea. 

It would be well worth the while to enlist Mr. 
Hunt’s assistance in the procuring of varieties of 
shade recommended by him and also the ordering 
of coffee seed from him by those who intend to 
give the cultivation a fair trial. The price of 
coffee surely is an inducement; and what pays 
better than coffee when it bears?! One day’s pick- 
ing of fruit on a coffee estate will nearly equal a 
month’s worry ona tea estate. Who knows this 
better than the Ceylon planters? Mr. Hunt’s adver- 
tisement of seed is opportune, as I have had numer- 
ous applications as to where to get Coorg seed, 
—one coming all the way from Perak. 

W. A. TYTLER. 


planted 


Tra IN ‘THE Norruern Districts or 
Cryvton.—A tea proprietor north of Kandy thus 
expresses his dissatisfaction with recent experi- 
ence of weather:—‘‘We have had a rough time 
of it this year, and tea estimates are terribly 
behind. I would be ashamed to mention the 
magnificent break-down in our places. The esti- 
mate properly burst up. I take comfort, however, 
that this enforced rest which the tea has 
enjoyed—and which I have not—will have a good 
effect in the future, in the shape of overflowing har- 
vest. Meanwhile with these fine prices, and the small 
returns, you have the pride taken out of you 
and a humble spirit takes its place. The wet 
and cold wind is what has done it. Commend 
me to the life of an agriculturist, if you want 
to realize to the full your dependence on Pro- 
vidence,” 


SALT IN COCONUT CULTIVATION, 

One of the objects I had in view when penning 
my contributions on this subject has been attained. 
It has attracted the attention of the Press. Would 
that the attention of the Association which avowedly 
represents Native Agriculture and of the Government 
will finally be arrested ! 

I will now, with your permission, notice the article 
in the Observer on salt as manure. It is asked of 
the coconut palm, “Why does it specially love lit- 
toral formations and flourish in the ocean’ breezes ? 
Is it solely for the sake of a soil and atmosphere 
largely impregnated with salt?” Not solely, for salt 
is not the one and only food of the palm, although 
it is a very important part of its food. From ob- 
servation I should say it loves a free soil with water 
within easy reach of the roots, as much as a soil 
impregnated with salt. Oan anything be better than 
the trees one sees in the Cinnamon Gardens of 
Oolombo, both as regards growth and fruitfulness, 
growing on as free and hungry a soil as is to be 
met With anywhere? ‘This soil, though not impregnated 
with salt, must have a considerable quantity of it 
in its composition, being within the influence of salt 
laden breezes. The further we go inland, the less 
are we Within the influence of salt breezes, and the 
farther we are from the natural conditions under 
which coconuts grow. I therefore think we ought 
to comply as much as lies in our power with those 
natural conditions by increasing the porosity of our 
soils and by applying salt to them. 

Iam aware that there is a difference between sea 
water and salt crystals, and became first acquainted 
with it in the seventies, when the minds of everyons 
interested in coffee were exercised to devise remediee 
to circumvent leaf disease. Mr. Northmore, then a 
Merchant in Colombo, thought he discovered a remedy 
for it in sea water, because a Liberian coffee tree 
growing in a compound at Kollupitiya wasfree from 
leaf disease. In a letter he wrote to the Observer, 
he gave an analysis of sea water, showing that it 
has many constituents dissipated by evaporation into 
salt. He therefore went to the expense of sending 
up to Whyddon in Pussellawa, a property he ther 
owned, sea water instead of salt for the purpose of 
experiment. All this simply to shew that I was not 
ignorant of the difference between sea water and 
salt. : 

T am aware that salt in large quantities is fatal 
to vegetation. I do not advocate its use in unlimited 
quantities to our soils, for thereis a grand difference 
between our soils and those on the sea shore. Our 
soils are clayey and retentive, owing to their constituent 
particles being closely—too closely—packed, while the 
sea-shore sands are so free that moisture must pass 
through them as through a sieve. All the salt water 
they contain must be represented by the thin film 
that coats the outside of each particle of sand. 
That coconut plants have a very hard struggle for 
existence on the sea-Shore against salt-laden winds 
does not affect the argument one way or the other. 
I said that it was difficult to imagine a soil in our 
Island, exposed as it is to violent monsoon storms, 
quite devoid of salt. so that I admit that salt reaches 
us on the “wings of the wind,” but my belief is 
that we do not receive it in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the wants of our coconut trees. It is kind 
of the Observer to credit me with being sane and 
sensible generally, I do not believe that I am quite 
bereft of these valuable attributes. But when I am 
accused of writing “wildly” by attributmg to me 
what I did not say, the accusation recoils on the head 
of the accuser. I nowhere in my communication un- 


der notice advocated the use of salt in “almost 
unlimited quantities,’ for I mow that coconut 
palms cannot live by salt alone. It is unfair to 


credit me with the bald statement that “ salt can 
never be present in too large quantities in a soil on 
which coconuts thrive.” Take the whole sentence 
please and refute it if you can, Mr. Observer. “* Ob- 
servation shows us that salt &c., &c.,” And what fol- 
lows? “On the sea-shore the trees seem none the 
worsa for the salt-laden waves that break at them 


branches without 
| the analyses of every part of the coconut tree, and 
an axiom in agricultural chemistry that plants cannot 
thrive or attain perfection in a soil having one of 
| its constituents present in insufficient quantities. All 
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very roots.” 


my words. 
proval, for all I contended and contend for 


same terms to the producer, the agriculturist. 


True enough, experiments have not established the 
value of salt in coconut cultivation, and why ? Because 
the cost of such experiments will be prohibitive with 
is that no 
risk to the revenue will be incurred by issuing salt 
at special rates for agricultural purposes, under proper 
safeguards and mixed with some objectionable substance 
like night soil. Experiments may have proved the pos- 
sibility of thoroughly purifying such salt, but the probabi- 
lities that such experiments will be carried on to fit it for 


salt at the usual rates. My contention 


culinary purposes are in the highest degree remote. 


I have not asserted in general terms that salt is 
of special value manurially. All I say is that it has 
on 
in regions beyond the influence of salt-laden breezes, 
or to be more accurate, that have not the requisite 
my belief 
on the results of my observation of the difference in 
the habits of the coconut trees growing on the sea 
| borde and in inland districts, especially as regards 
the latter not being able to support their fruit 
on the results of 


a special value in coconut cultivation carried 


quantity of salt in the soil. I base this 


extraneous aid, 


the literature available on salt as a manure re- 
fers to it in the cultivation of cereals and roots, and 
for these salt in minute quantities is sufficient. To 
say that because salt does not invariably yield adequate 
results in Huropean agriculture, therefore it cannot 
be of m anurial value in the cultivation of a product whose 


‘natural home is on the sea-shore, is to assert what 


| lessons he draws from 


cannot be assented to by those who have given the 
subject of agriculture due consideration, as being op- 
posed to reason. Salt has an indirect value besides. 
Tt has been} termed a digester, because it acts in 
the soil as a solvent and liberates ammonia, potash 
and phosphoric acid, the three principal constituents 


| of all plant food. Another property of salt to which 
| 1 draw attention is its ability to draw to it the water 


of the atmosphere. This property of salt renders it 


| of very high value in regions where a lack of mois- 


ture reacts very prejudicially on the crop. Happening 
to turn over the leaves of the 2nd volume of tho 
Tropical Agriculturist, I accidentally came across 
a contribution on “ Manures ag absorbents of water” 
by Stephen Wilson, who is I believe Oonsulting 
Chemist of the Highland Agricultural Society. The 
a series of carefully conducted 
experiments have a_ special bearing on the subject I 


| am now discussing. He says:—“If in a dry season 


& given manure has the property of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere more copiously than the soil 
with which it is mixed, the roots of plants growing 
in that soil and manure will be better supplied with 
water than if that manure were absent.” All will 
assent to that proposition I am sure. He experl- 
mented with various manures and found that while 
ground coprolite absorbed 3 per cent of water, the 
potato manure absorbed 92 per cent. The hygrosorptive 
properties of other manures were intermediate between 
those two extremes. To find out the composition of 
the potato manure I consulted Ville and find it 
composed of Acid Phosphate of lime, Nitrate of Potash 
(salt-petre) and Sulphate of lime (gypsum): substances 
all more or less having an affiuity for moisture, 
If is interesting in this connection to explain how 
the roots get water. Mr. Wilson says where the roots 
are in direct contact with water, in its liquid form, 
the matter is plain, but not so when water is not 
found in a liquid state. For the purpose of deter- 
mining this he grew certain seeds in glass vessels 
filled with stones and free open soils, putting them 


I said and meant nothing more than 
these words imply, and I emphatically protest against 
a meaning contrary to my intention being placed on 
I did not use Liebig’s dictum with ap- 
is the 
issue of salt for agricultural purposes at special rates. 
If salt be issued at special rates to the manufacturer— 
the fish curer—it ought @ fortiori to be issued on the 


near the edge of the vessels, Whenever roots made 
their appearance near the sides, he examined the 
rodt-hairs with a glass and found them covered with 
small particles of moisture. His conclusion on this 
discovery was that in dry soils roots do not go in 
search of moisture, but water seeks them and settles 
on them in a condensed state. “Now a manure that 
has a highly hygrosorptive capacity will keep the 
soil around the roots of plants well charged with 
moisture; evaporation will fill the interspaces of the 
soil with vapour, and will thus enable the moisture 
withdrawn from the air to be condensed on the roots. 
If any part of plant food—ammonia for example— 
may be vapourised and condensed within the vesicles 
on the roots a different view is opened up.” “Two 
main causes combine to render hygrosorptive manures 
rapid in their action, they are soluble aud they have 
the capacity of absorbing the moisture which renders 
them fluid.” “The more powerfully a manure ab- 
stracts moisture from the air, the more powerfully 
will it resist the giving it up again. During the night 
moisture will be drawn from the air, or during the 
day a part of this moisture vapourised within the 
soil will be condensed upon the root-hairs in the 
form of minute dew drops to water the plant.” Can 
anyone doubt after this testimony borne to the value 
of hygrosorptive manures by a Scientist after a course 
of prolonged experiments, that salt, apart from its 
manurial value, has a value all its own as an appli- 
cative to lands suffering from annual drought ? 

It has just struck me that I. have experience of 
the use of salt as a manure for coconuts. On pleading 
for silt as a necessary adjunct of coconut cultivation, 
and for application to a backward field of young co- 
conuts some years ago, a quantity of ham salt was 
placed at my disposal. I applied a coconut shell-full 
of it to each’ plant after disturbing the soi! round 
it slightly. Seeing the plants every day I was not 
able to notice any change in them, but a gentleman 
who saw them after an interval remarked that they 
had grown muchsince. Mr. Davidson of Jaffna—who 
was perhaps the most able man engaged in the culti- 
vation of coconuts, judging by his controversial letters 
on the cultivation of coconuts addressed to the Observer 
and embodied in “All about the Ooconut Palm,” and 
which shew up a high authority on coconuts atthe 
present day by whom the Observer always swears; and 
who was further the Gamaliel at whose feet Mr. 
Jardine, a high authority at the present day, sat— 
uttered no uncertain sound on the value of salt in 
coconut cultivation. He writes:—‘“ Were I to say it 
(salt) acts as a stimulant, I might state what I could 
not explain; but I could point to its Operation in 
the animal economy, as proof of its possessing pro- 
perties, adapting it peculiarly to a tree in which ever 
circulating sap is perpetually varying in constitution 
and density. We can thus understand why the coco- 
nut tree thrives best where it feels the influence of 
spray.” He says the quantity of salt a tree requires, 
as determined by analysis, does not exhibit fairly its 
relative value as a@ manure, because analysis can 
tuke no cognisance of the properties belonging to 
salt. This isinstauced as a case where practice triumphs 
over theory. “Salt is the manure he must have.” 
Dr. Gardner is quoted as saying that in the Brazils 
a man would walk a great distance, pay high fora 
load of salt amd apply it to one single tree! For 
the sake of its salt, the Jaffaa planters used to send 
their cart; to the beach to gather and bring sea weed. 
It as high a value was placed on salt as a manure for 
coconut trees in regions within the influence of the 
sea spray, surely we have displayed lamentable ig- 
norance in ignoring its value in inland districts, 

I see the Observer challenges the statements that salt 
is used in paddy cultivation, and thatit is destroyed 
by Government at a high co-t. You are responsible 
for the former statement. To my knowledge, salt 
is considered inimical to paddy cultivation, but tls 
prejudice is senseless and is based on paddy being 
killed outright on land which during floods is submerged 
by salt-laden tidal waves from the sea. Why, such 
submersion will be enough to kill even a coconut 
tree, Salt cannot be entirely washed out of such 
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lands subsequently, and where can paddy - yielding 
better results and with a handsomer appearance be 
met with in the Western Province than in the Pasdum 
and Raizam Korle fields and those at Mutturajawella, 
specially liable to such submersions? The name Muttu- 
raja-wella is self explanatory, Salt is discarded, how- 
ever, in paddy cultivation. I am responsible for the 
statement that excess salt is destroyed. Unfortunately, 
writing from here I have no excess to Administration 
Reports to support that statement; but I have a 
clear recollection of your denouncing such destruction 
in your annual criticisms of Administration Reports. 
By the merest accident I happen to be in possession 
of the Administration Report of the Northern Province 
for 1884. In it I find the very largesum of R1,333-08 
expended for the destruction of salt unfit for collec- 
tion. Whatis the meaning of this term? I take it 
that it refers to the residual salt in which the im- 
purities have settled down, That this salt is fit for 
human cousumption and will be so used is abundantly 
proved I think by the fact that so large a sum is 
expended in its destruction, and that it is salt in ex- 
cess of requirements by its not being collected, In 
this connection it may be noted that the production 
of salt, including watching, weighing, removing to store 
aud storing ranged between 12°50 and 19°73 cents per 
cwt., so that its sale at 40 cts. per cwt. to agriculturists, 
if manufactured beyond present requirements, ought 
to aid the revenue sensibly. This communication has 
unconsciously attained an inordinate length. I must 
therefore discuss the coconut leaf disease in another 
letter. 

I cannot conclude this without offering a welcome 
to Mr. Christopher Driebe-g, the newly-appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Agricultural School. He was the 
first Burgher youth—more shame to them !—to leave 
the beaten tracks of the learned professions and take 
to Agriculture as a study. He deserved encourage 
ment for this at the hands of the Government, and 
he has fairly earned it by his distinguished career at 
Edinburgh. May his attempts at instilling the infor- 
mation he gained at such expense be as successful as 
his owo performances. I hope he will take part in 
the discussions on agricultural subjects occasionally 
raised in the local press by pe’sons whose knowledge 
is but empirical—like myself. We are groping in the 
dark, vainly struggling for that light, much of which 
he happily ought to possess —B.—Local “‘ Examiner.” 


—_——_~_~>-—_--——_ 


HILLCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORTS. 


F NE WEATHER AND ITS EFFECT ON TEA—A SCENE OF 
QUIET BEAUTY IN NUWARA ELIYA—FURZE vs. BROOM — 
BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SANATORIUM—THE 
LORANTHUS PARASITE ON AUSTRALIAN TREES. 

Nanvoya, Oct. 22nd. 

Yesterday continued bright throughout, the heat 
being tempered by a gentle movement of the air 
in this valley and by pretty strong breeze in Nu 
wara Kliya. This morning the sun shines into the 
valleys of Dimbula, while the ranges around are 
crowned with haze,—haze of the description which 
indicates heat rather than rain. If the fine 
weather continues, tea planters will be able to 
take changes from their constantly pressing duties 
during the Tivali holidays, which commence to- 
morrow and which will close only with the end 
of the week. If some portion of flush goes ‘‘ bangy”’ 

(bard) so much the better, probably, in many cases, 

for the strength and future yield of the bushes. 
Yesterday, as for several days previously, the 

weather in the Sanatorium was about as perfect 
as it could bs, but for the heat of the sun, which, 
however, has be-n largely tempered by cool winds, 
which yesterday were strong enough to cover the 

Lake with broken wavelets. A boat rowed over 

the surfac> of the water, with groups of cattle 

browsing on the shores, gave animation to ascene, 
the general characteristic of which is quiet beauty. 

While admiring the glowing gold of the masses of 

furzo blossoms, I could not help regretting that 


in the fight fur ‘‘the survival of the fittest’ its 
general companion in the old country had here 
had the worst of it, so that in writing of the 
tortuous stream which meanders across the Plain, 
we cannot write of 

“ The burn stealing under the lang yellow broom.” 
In the early days of Baker’s Farm, I canremember 
a fence in which broom was as prominent as 
fuchsias. ‘he latter have lingered on, but the 
broom has disappeared to such an extent that, it 
was with astart of pleased surprise I sawa solitary 
specimen with a few of thebeautiful blossoms cha- 
racteristic of this elegant plant in the privet-like 
fence of one of Cotton’s Cottages. Talking of cottages, 
Mr. Crosshas made avery pretty addition to their 
number, while the fine front of Mr. McLaren’s new 
Store has relieved the ordinary architecture of the 
bazaars. 

In going about I kept my eyes open with re- 
ference to the prevalence of the loranthus parasite 
on the now largely prevalent Acacia melanoxylon, 
so pine-like in its general appearance and mode 
of growth, often beautifully and sharply pyramidal. 
The parasite seems very capricious in its attacks, 
often infesting half the trees in a grove, or one 
out ofa pair of trees, while the rest are perfectly 
free. The older trees, of course, suffer the most, 
and in the case of some of these the foliage of 
the parasite is more prominent than that of the 
original tree If picturesque effzct is desired, then 
the loranthus may be allowed to work its will in 
sucking the juices from the birk of the trees. 
But if the longevity of the trees is aa object, or 
if they should be grown for firewood and timber, 
then war should be waged against the parasite. 
A cooly sent round occasionally with a large knife 
or sickle attached to a long pole could easily 
keep the trees clear of their insidious enemy. So 
serious did the Madras Government deem the 
attacks of loranthus on Australian trees which are 
grown largely on the Nilgiris, at Ootacamund, 
Coonoor and Wellington, that Dr. Bidie was deputed 
specially to report on the evil and its remedy. I 
have some recollection that the eucalypts were 
also attacked on the Nilgiris, but in Nuwara Eliya 
this isnot the case; and if I am not wrong in my 
recollection, it is possible that the terebinthine 
principle in thes? tr-es is adverze to the pa asite. 
It atiacks old rh dodendron trees badly som times, 
and yesterday I saw a specimen on a p-ach tree, 
The fine specimens of A. melanozylon near the 
Kacheheri are perfectly clean, and the other Aus- 
tralian acacias seem never to be attacked. I reserve 
further notice of Australian and other plants at 
Nuwara Iliya, as it is post time. 


KINO-RED—BLUE-GUMS FOR TIMBER—OTHER EUCALYPTS, 
WATTLES, &0. IN THE NUWABRA ELIYA Z0CAL BOARD 
NURSERIES. 


Nan voya, Oct. 23rd. 

Before noticing a visit I paid to the Local Board 
Nurseries at Nuwara Eliya (which are to be taken over 
by the Forest Department) under the guidance of 
young Mr. Tringham, I feel bound to compliment 
one of your composite demons and the proof-reader 
on their ingenuity in so perverting my statement 
that the presence of ‘‘kino-red”’ (I am pretty sure 
I used the hyphen) contributed to the strength of 
the timber of a eucalypt, that I was made to say 
that such strength was due to the presence of 
“kindred.” A proof reader of ordinary intelligence 
might have seen that this was abolute nonsense, 
and referred to the MS. Seeing, however, that 
misdate yesterday’s letter 23rd, I content myself — 
with a mild expletive, emphatic but not profane, 
thus failing to imitate a late jocative civilian, who, 
receiving a proof with many printers’ errors, wrote 
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on the margin, ‘“‘ This is the work of the devil,” 
It is a fact, however, that some of the best Australian 
timber is coloured red by the presence of kino-red. 
Such ig not the case with the blue-gum, the 
timber of which tree is pure white. It is difficult 
to season, being apt to warp and get scored with 
external cracks. It is very useful for fences, poles 


and supports of verandahs and buildings. Even 
in our exposed region I have no doubt it 
could be grown profitably in groves, planted 


6 by 6 feet as the foresters are about to do, or 
even closer, if the main object was to obtain 
firewood. For this purpose the trees (all save 
select specimens of good growth reserved for 
timber) might be cut down at 5 years of age. 
It coppices so freely, that we have failed in many 
cases to destroy the vitality of stumps of trees 
felled, because of the injury inflicted on our tea. 
An appreciable acreage thus treated could not but 
yield good results even on our exposed slopes and 
ridges, the quantity and quality of the timber, 
of course, increasing with more favourable condi- 
tions of climate and shelter, such as exist on the 
eastern side of the dividing range. For rapidity 
of perpendicular growth the blue-gum surpasses 
most trees: for rapidity of umbrageous growth ZH. 
pauciflora is quite its equal, but then the latter 
requires so much lateral space that nothing like 
so many of these trees can be planted to the acre 
as of the former. The possibility of the blue-gum 
being profitably grown to produce timber for. tea 
boxes adds further interest to this specially fast- 
growing tree, which is also propagated from seed 
more readily than many of its congeners. The 
presence of many thousands’ of seedlings 
of H. globulus with their bluish-green foliage, at 
once attracted attention in the Nuwara Wliya 
nurseries, and their very abundance may probably 
have decided the officers of the Forest Department 
to utilize them in re-afforesting the slopes 
of the range to the south of Longden Road. 
Red-gum plants were also present, but not in such 
large numbers, while of the pretty and sweet- 
lemon-scented H. citriodora, there was an appreci- 
able group. Of this handsome, slender tree, 
valuable for its timber as well as for the fine 
essential oil yielded by its leaves, a few might 
well be grown in the neighbourhood of bungalows. 
Baron von Mueller says of H. citriodora that it is 
“particularly adapted for a tropical jungle clime.” 
The leaves yield one per cent of fragrant oil, 
resembling that of lemongrass. ‘‘ Fresh foliage 
splendid for strewing about rooms, or placing in 
large vases for fragrance and sanitary purposes 
also,” There ought to be a demand for the well- 
grown plants at Nuwara Hliya, but the utmost 
care will be necessary in their removal. Many of the 
eucalypts are so impatient of the process of trans- 
planting that cultivators are advised to plant several 
seeds in situ, rather than grow plants in nurseries. 
This valuable Species is, unfortunately, so delicate, 
that in order to be certainof three plants succeed- 
ing no fewer than twenty ought to be ordered ! 

But I visited the Local Board nurseries specially 
to see the young plants of that valuable and 
beautiful wattle, Acacia pycnantha, recently intro- 
duced. A protean plant truly! The cotyledons and 
the first pair of leaves, succeeding these, are large, 
round, and succulent. then come whole and 
divided leaves, the final foliage so closely resembling 
that of A. decurrens, that it would be difficult to 
distinguish between the two plants, only that the 
stems of the young plants of A. pycnantha we were 
shown were ofa reddish bronze hue. Plants of 
Cryptomeria japonica were present in considerable 
numbers, but what chiefly excited my interest were 
seedlings,— little tufts of needle-like leayes,—which 


my guide assured me had been raised, with others 
planted out, from seeds of the Norfolk Island pine, 
Araucaria excelsa. This is ‘“‘ a magnificent tree of 
unsurpassed symmetry, sometimes to 220 feet high, 
with a stem attaining 10 feet in diameter and with 
regular tiers of absolutely horizontal branches, one 
for each year. The timber is useful for shipbuilding 
and many other purposes. Growth in height at 
Port Phillip about 40 feet in 20 years. With 
A. Cunninghami amenable to almost any soil, 
except a saline one, and not subject to any 
disease.’ So writes Baron von Mueller, who 
igs generally so careful that I am surprised to 
see him commit himself to the statement that 
this noble tree puts out exactly one tier of hori- 
zontal branches per annum. It is obvious that 
growth is dependent on climate and season. Here 
we have gome beautiful specimens, one of which 
has. grown 36 feet in nine years, or at exactly 
twice the rate per annum which the tree attained 
in the vicinity of Melbourne. Our tree has not 
only grown four feet per annum, but has put on, 
in the nine years, no fewer than 22 tiers of 
horizontal branches. The top of this beautiful 
tree, looked at from underneath, resembles a star, 
while viewed sideways the likeness to a cross is 
most striking. In 1880 a wardian case of this 
and other Australian plants was kindly presented 
to us by Dr. George Bennett and Mr. Charle§ 
Moore of Syduey, ‘the latter the discoverer and 
describer of A. cookei, which vies with A. excelsa 
in magnificence and beauty. Wewere led to un- 
derstand that it would be of no use indenting 
for seeds of the Norfolk Island pine, as_ they 
would not preserve their vitality. We were, there- 
fore greatly surprised at the success in Nuwara 
Eliya, and we looked with some suspicion at the 
young plants, those planted out and bearing a 
first tier of branchlets showing only masses of big 
needles. But after the changes in the foliage of 
gums and wattles, we need not feel surprise at 
anything. Mr. Tringham assured us the seed was 
ordered and came (carefully packed in a tin case) 
as that of Araucaria excelsa, and now we trust 
this most magnificent of the pines will become 
not merely an ornamental tree attached to hill 
bungalows, but one of the chief trees used in the 
re-afforestation of our mountain region. Four feet 
per annum, or 36 in nine years, at 5,800 feet alti- 
tude is surely encouraging. draucaria cookei has 
grown equally well here, but A. bidwillii is of slower 
growth. A. cwrninghami we do not seem to have. 
That we ought to get and the kauri pine of New 
Zealand, Dammara australis, equally famous for 
its gigantic size, excellent timber and valuable var- 
nish resin, worth £50 per ton, and of which pieces 
weighing a ton have been found. 
————$—____—_—____—_——- 
PLANTING IN DELI. 
(From the Straits Times, Oct. 15th.) 

In Serdang a whirlwind has wrought widespread 
havoc. On one estate about sixty thousand tobacco 
plants were destroyed. The blast moved S. W., and 
all along its track the jungle was laid low, the trees 
falling before it like reeds. d Hy 

Several planters at Marudu Bay, in British North 
Borneo, have written a letter to the Deli Courant to 
set the former country right with the outside public. 
In refutation of rumours to the contrary, they point 
out that in healthiness Marudu Bay compares favour- 
ably with Deli, and that the coolies have adequate 
medical attendance. The Government lend the plan- 
ters now more effective assistance against coolie des- 
ertion, which has, in consequence, almost c: ased. On 
the other hand, the openin: up of new estates en- 
counters difficulties from scarcity of labour, sickness, 
desertion, and other disappointments which render the 
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first crop smaller thar might be expected under or- 
dinary circumstances, It is no wonder that two com- 
pauies, finding these obstacles insurmountable, gave 
it up. They have, however, learned experience sure 
to be valuable in subsequent efforts. The planters in 
question point out that Marudu Bay does answer re- 
quirements judging from the results gained on the 
Ranow Hstate, the only one which has been carried 
on long enough upon a large scale. The tobacco 
grown there has been favourably receivedin the Hu- 
ropean market. 


- a a 
PLANTING IN WYNAAD. 


THE WEATHER—COFFEE—AND OINCHONA. 

I do not usually begin with the weather, but we are 
just now enduring such an extraordinary variety of 
it, that ithas become an all-absorbiug topic of thought 
and conversation. Imagine the worst burst of all the 
monsoon in the middle of October! After more than 
a hundred days’ consecutive rain, we rejoiced in a 
fortnight’s sunshine. But this bas been followed by 
a tremendous burst of from three to five inches a day, 
and towards the head of the Ghauts this amount must 
be doubled. The raip is accompanied by fierce gusts 
of wind, and altogether it is far more like July than 
October. Needless to say, the effect of so much 
wet is very disastrous, crop is falling off terribly, and leaf 
rust and leaf rot are rampant. No work can be done. 
The coolies do not even go through the pretence of 
coming out for roll-call. The weeds are growing as 
only such vile things do. The crop is naturally very 
backward, it being impossible for the berries to ripen 
in their constantly sodden condition. Most of us plea. 
santly anticipated a fairly decent crop, but, with the 
fates thus against us, we really cannot venture to make 
an estimate. This seems doubly hard with the coffee 
market in such a splendidly promising condition. In 
spite of these troubles, however, planters are tolerably 
cheerful as regards coffee, though those engaged in 
barking cinchona are hardly happy, for it is quite im- 
possible to dry it in the present state of the atmos- 
phere; and talking of cinchona, a more hopeful pros- 
pect in the market isthe latest good news that we 
have received, this pleasure being considerably 
mitigated by the fact that a large amount of the 
succirubra in the district is dying out, and has 
to be immediately coppiced ‘‘to save its life.” 
There is no apparent cause for this. With great 
suddenness whole fields die out. But it is generally 
supposed that the roots have reached soil not suited 
to the plant, and thatthis has produced such desolat- 
ing results. The ledgeriana does not seem to be so 
effected, but most splendid fields of succi. are trans- 
formed into bare poles. I believe that in the Oheram- 
baddy district, the cinchona has so far shown no 
signs of this mysterious and most unwelcome disease. 
We are becoming unpleasantly aware of the fact that 
preparations are being made tor coffee robbery onan 
extensive scale this year. There is absolutely no coffee 
to be had in the country at present, and large con- 


tracts forit are being arranged for with every possessor _ 


of half a dozen trees. Such contracts can, of course, 
only be fulfilled at the expeuse of the large estates, 
and unfortunately our Police force is quite inefficient 
in numbers; Col. Chrystie was up last week inquiring 
into the matter, but it is evident that unless con- 
siderably more than the usual amount of energy and 
vigilance is exerted in the Police department, we must 
be very heavy losers during the coming crop season. 
The * Settlement ” has caused great woe and desolation 
amongst small native land holders, It fact, we hear 
that it hag ruined so many of them that w great 
number of their old employés, the Puniahs, will be 
without work, and ready for any amount ol coffee- 
stealing mischief to ocenpy their idle hands.—Cor., 
Madras Times, Oct. 21st. 


—— ey ———_—— --——— 
A FALL AGAIN IN CINCHONA BARK: 
THE NEED OF A SYNDICATE. 


(Communicated.) 
The fall in cinchona to 1Zd again is a surprise 


to most people just when a rise was expected, ! 


Can anyone have telegraphed home what appeared 
in the local ‘“ Times,” that the endeavour to 
form a Syndicate had been abandoned, I wonder ? 
It looks much like it, forI hear that a message has 
come to one firm asking “ What about the Syndi- 
cate? ’’ On inquiry I hear that the promoters 
are awaiting replies from Java and India, and 
the Syndicate will deal now at any time with all 
who will send their cinchona to it. The neces- 
sity for the Syndicate is pretty well established 
by the fall in the market telegraphed today, 
brought about by some cinister influences. 


a 
PROSPECT FOR OUR GEMMING ENTER- 
PRISE. 


According to the letter of our London Corres- 
pondent received by the present mail, there appears 
to be every prospect now that our advocacy of steps 
being taken by British ¢:pitalists to develop the 
wealth in gems of our island, may receive practical 
and early fruition. Although full details, and any 
mention of names in association with this promised 
result, are still withheld, we can gather enough 
from what has been written to satisfy us that the 
arguments which we and others have advanced 
have had the effect intended of directing the atten- 
tion of home capitalists to the subject and of 
assuring them that there exists a profitable field 
for investment in this long-practised but little 
developed local industry. We confess ourselves 
to be rather surprised at the scale on which it is 
intended, apparently, to commence operations. A 
capital of balf-a-million sterling—that being the 
amount mentioned to our Correspondent as con- 
templated—is rather a large order for which to 
seek public credit; but there is ihe precedent set 
in the Burma Rubies Company, and doubtless those 
who are promoting the matter at home are the 
best able to judge of what may be the wisest course 
to pursue. Certainly the announcement of such a 
capital must be likely to invest the undertaking 
with an appearance of imperial importance, and if 
the names likely to be associated in making 
the demand for its subscription should prove 
to be of the weight and influenceit has been 
stated to our Correspondent they are possessed 
of, the invitation to subscribe may meet with as 
ready a response as was given to that which re- 
sulted so successfully in the case of the Burma 
Company taken up by Messrs. Rothschild. 

Of course we must discount the anticipations 
held out, by the qualifying fact that the influential 
support promised is held dependent upon the 
character of the Report to be made by an expert 
of high qualifications, whom, we are told, we may 
expect ere long to see arrive among us com- 
missioned to undertake a thorough preliminary 
examination of the whole subject. We should 
have had little faith in what we have previously 
written with respect to our gemming fields if we 
entertained serious doubt that the result to that 
examination ‘will be a Report of « character 
likely to be attractive to investors, though 
we can hardly conjecture beforehand what steps 
will be taken by the expert mentioned in 
order to satisfy himself of the practicability and 
probable result of the search for gems on the 
evidently enormous scale contemplated. To be 
efficient, there is no doubt that the preliminary 
operations will have to be of a costly character ; 
but we are told that the necessary funds—and 
these toa very large amount—have been guaranteed 
by a Syndicate already formed, and that their 
negotiations with an expert of celebrity to come 
out here and direct the expenditure, were 
expected to be favourably concluded in about one 
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or two weeks at furthest from the date of the 
communications made to our Correspondent. There 
therefore appears to be good reason to expect that 
before the end of the year we may see investiga- 
tions, intelligently and scientifically directed, and 
backed up by fully adequate monetary xesources 
commence within our gemming districts. 

That the promoters of this new enterprise have 
the courage of their convictions, is evidenced by the 
large speculative outlay they have thus consented 
to sanction, while the fact stated that lands 
proved to be gem-yielding’ in a high degree 
have already been secured by agents of the Syndi- 
cate, proves that no time has been lost in 
placing the preliminaries of the proposed Company 
on a sound material basis. When the scheme 
was first broached at home, it would appear that 
it was ofa far more modest character than that 
it is now likely to assume; but when its pro- 
moters came into contact with the monied men 
of London whose aid had to be sought, they 
received advice to launch it on a far larger scale, 
the support necessary for doing so being, we are 
told, readily promised, should the verdict of an 
independent and qualified expert be favourable. It 
may berather staggering to old-fashioned mercan- 
tile and other colonists in Ceylon, who have hitherto 
been accustomed to small things only in the way 
of subseribed capital, to hear that the first digging- 
machine to be sent out—should the Company 
float—will cost £5,000! It augurs weil for the 
extent ‘of the operations contemplated that the 
services ofa machine of that class should be from 
the first thought necessary. 

We do not care to ‘count our chickens 
before they are hatched,” and we admit that 


all that has ‘been placed before us is pros- 
pective only jin its character, and is further 
conditional upon certain’ preliminaries being 


satisfactorily established. But we hold the con- 
viction so strongly that all the conditions will be 
satisfied, that we confidently look forward to an 
era of greatly stimulated industry with regard to 
gem mining, and mining generally, in Cey- 
lon. Sir Samuel Baker’s anticipations as to 
the subterranean wealth which Ceylon posses- 
ses may. possibly ere long receive full justifi- 
cation, and if so, the Colony will be able 
to claim the most sincere congratulation and will 
not fail in the expression of gratitude to those 
by whom it has been earned. We must await 
further intelligence and the passing perhaps of a 
considerable period of time—say eight or nine 
months at least—before we can say whether the 
prospects which now seem to promise so well, are 
or are not to be realized. We have little doubt 
ourselves, however, that at the end of such a 
term, we shall be able to write of them as being 
assured, and of an impetus being given to the 
Mining industry of the Colony which must have 
for result a great increase to its present prosperity. 


Oe 
SUGAR, COFFEE, AND TOBACCO IN JAVA. 


AmstEKDAM, June 19, 

The annual reports have been issued of several aD 
cultural companies connected with Java. According 
to the report of the Netherlands India Agricultural 
Company, the results of last year do not show much 
difference compared with those of 1887. Generally 
speaking, all sugar manufactories in the Java trade 
are able to work with profit at a marked value of f 8-9 
te picul. This is considered as very satisfactory and 
as only been obtained by continued Vigilance and the 
most rigid economy, and a more practical and scien- 
tifie way of dealing with the produce. A discouraging 
fact. however, Js the further extension of the sore 
disease, for which as yet no effective measures have 
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| been found to check it. If the cane is suffering to 
| any extent from the sereh disease it is impossible 
| to produce sugar under f.10 tof. 11 per picul, and 
consequently a sale price of f.8 tof. 9 gives an enor- 
mous loss. Inthe meantime the sereh disease has not 
caused heavy losses to the company this year, and the 
prospects are not of such a serious nature that the 
financial position of the company will be seriously 
prejudiced. The coffee cultivation has also been 
successful. The prospects of the Pamanoekan and 
Tjassem lands are very favourable. The company’s 
own undertakings consist of the sugar manufactory 
Kalitandjong, situated in the district of Cheribon, a 
half-share in the sugar manufactory, Balapoelong, in 
Tegal, the sugar manufactory Redjosarie, in Madioen, 
and the sugar manufactories Ngandjoek and Maritjan, 
both in Kedirie. According to the profit and loss ac. 
count, there is a net profit in India of f. 317,735, in 
addition to the commission obtained in Holland and 
the balance of the past year, making together a total 
of f. 329,308, which after writing off charges, &c.. shows 
a net profit of f. 291,286. This amount allows the 
payment of a dividend of 3 23-100 per cent. against 22 
per cent. in 1887, whiie £.586 is carried to new account, 
The report of the Internationale Crediet en Handels 
Vereeniging Rotterdam has also been issued. The 
result of the year has not been unfavourable, but 
business onthe company’s own account was limited to 
the small amount of fl. 3,229 exported in cotton goods 
and other articles. On account of other parties, however, 
a good business was done, the company having connec- 
tions with 15 undertakings for coffee, 29 for indigo, and 
4 for tobacco, and be ides these 16 sugar manufacturers 
and 1 timber felling undertaking. These undertakings 
produced to the company 22,537 piculs of coffee, 447,526 
Amsterdam pounds of indigo, 3,422,941 Amsterdam 
pounds of tobacco, 428,600 piculs of sugar, as well as 
12,500 piculs of Jacatra sugar, and some lots of 
cinchona bark, arrack, and spices were consigned to 
the company’s care for sale. Agriculture was not 
unfavourable during the year. In consequence of 
. abundant rains the ravages of sereh disease are for- 
tunately not so serious, and the company has taken 
energetic measures to check the disease. The Board 
of Directors was obliged to write off a total of 
f. 623,119. From the balance-sheet it appears that the 
profit isas follows:—Commission, f. 840,479; interest, 
f. 408,486; sundry revenues, f. 33,275; agricultural 
undertakings at Sourabaya, f. |13,097; making a total 
profit of f. 1,402,384, of which was written off :—Suniry 
debtors, f. 204,096; sundry accounts, f. 2,371; agricul- 
tural undertakings, f. 623,119; so that the profit is 
reduced to f. 227,468, out of which f. 220,000 will be 
declared for payment of adividend of 4 4-10 per cent. 
or f. 2.75 per share, while f.7,468 is brought to new 
account, ; 

At the annual meeting of shareholders of the Siak 
Tobacco Company, Holland, a decision has been come 
to to liquidate the company; f.750 will be returned 
provisionally to shareholders of each paid up share, and 
f.50 against each share cn which 30 per cent. was paid. 

In connection with the reorganisation of the Batjan 
Company the Company Holland has reserved 1,500 
shares of f.300 in the company, and many of the 
shareholders have taken advantage of the offer to 
accept three shares in the Batjan Company for each 
paid-up share in the Siak Tobacco Oompany.—Zondon 
and China Express. 


a 
LIBERIAN COFFEE CULTIVATION 


In THE ProtroreD Native Svares oF THE 
Manay Prninsura, 


This product has been attracting so much attention 
of late that we asked Messrs, Hill & Rathborne who 
have several Estates in different parts of the Peninsula 
to supply us with some particulars of the crops they 
have gathered, of which we. publish a statement. 

It is beyond question that Liberian coffee cultivation 
in the Malay Peninsula is past the experimental stage, 
and what is most reassuring is the gradualand steady 
increase year by year as the coffee gets older for; 
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instance the Linsum Estate in Sungie Ujong gave in | 
1887 the first year the coffee was in full bearing 64 ewts. | 
anacre of cleaned coffee; in 1588 just short of 10 ewts. 
anxcre, and up to July 3lst of this year 81/5 cwts. 
have already been gathered. The adjoining estate, 
S’liao, in 1887, the first year (the coffee was all over 
four years) gave 5x ewts. of cleaned coffee to the acre, 
in 1888 it increased to 11 ewts. per acre, andup to 
July 31st oi this year 6% cwts. have been taken off the 
Estate. i 

InSelangor there have been equally satisfactory 
results. Weld’s Hill Estate in 1887, the first year the 
Estate was in full bearing, gave 74 cwts. an acre, in 
1888 close on 9 cwts. per acre and this year up to July 
3lst it has already given 7} ewts. per acre. 

Batu Caves Estate in Selangor, when the coffee was 
under 4 years old, gave 5 cwts. an acre, and this year up 
to July 31st it has already given 44 cwt.an acre. So 
important did we consider this infurmation that we 
personally visited Messrs, Hill and Rathborne’s office 
where they kindly allowed us to examine and verify the 
above figures from their report and account books. 

Such magnificent results from Liberian coffee, com- 
ing as it does after the collapse of the Rawang Tin 
Mine, will go far towards proving what we have so 
consistently maintained thatin the Straits Settlements 
there is a fine field for the investment of Capital m 
planting and agriculture, when guided by experience 
and forethought. 

What we believe is essential to the future develop- 
ment ofagriculture inthe Straits is that every facility 
should be given to Indian labour to come to the Straits, 
and that advances given in India should be recoverable 
in the Straits, and that the agricultural labourer should 
arrive as a free man, who can, if he feels so disposed, 
refund any monies he may have received, and after 
giving one month’s notice to his employer, may be free 
to go elsewhere. We beieve the coffee planters are 
ready and willing to give 23 cents or equal to 513 rupee 
cents per day for good labourers. 

At present the monopoly of recruiting for the Straits 
isin the hands of a few people, and respectable rec- 
ruiters going from the Straits to bring their fellow- 
villagers are often arrested on trivial pretexts, and 
locked up in the Police stations. When released they 
come out but to fiud their gang seattered, and all their 
coolies disappeared. 

The pres: nt restraints and difficulties which surround 
the Indian Agricultural labourer leaving his country 
to go and better himself in a neighbouring Colony 
under the same Government, are scarcely credible, 
anda grave responsibility rests upoa these who direct 
our Imperial policy when such an anomaly exists of 
thousands nearly starving ix one portion of Her 
Majesty's dominions and Indian finances seriously 
imperilled thereby, while in another and not distant 
portion of the same dominions, employers of labour 
are clamouring for constant further supplies, which 
demand is met, though inadequately, by a continuous 
influx of Chinese. These take away their earnings and 
spend them amongst an alien race, whereas the loyal 
Indian subjects of Great Britain, who are also better 
customers of English manufactures are prevented by a 
paternal government from coming freely to the 
Peninsula and participating in its general prosperity 
which would enable them to remit funds to be spent, 
among their countrymen in British dominions and thus 
in a certain measure help to alleviate local distress re- 
sulting from the serious famines which too often occur 
and are naturally so much dreaded. 


LiperiAN Corren Orops Sraristics 
From Hsrares IN THE ProrEcreD NATIVE 
STATES OF THE MaAtay PENINSULA. 


Linsom Esrarr in Sunanrt Usone. 


Produced 
pikuls. cwt. 
1884, 28 ac. under 4 Lal 84 or 99 
3 ac, under 3 ,, 


12 ac. under4 ,, 


1585. 28 ac. oyer 4 ,, 
812 or 37035 
25 ac, under 3 ,, 


Produced. 
Bue 46 i 5 pixuls. cwt, 
36. ar. over ears ; 2 
26 ac. under 4 i a 311 jor yg5) 
1887. 65 ac. in full bearing 345 or 4095 
1888. do. do. 542 or 6434 
1889. do. do. 518 or 615 
(7mo.) 
vas S’xrAN  Esrate 1n Suncer Usone. 
85. 8 ac. under 4 years 
28 ac. Ona d D tear 82 
1886. 8 ac. Ch, BD 45 ) 
28 ac. donA i, 284 or 336 
A 4 ac. Osmo. i 
eon 2 Bee 2 } 208 or 238 
1888. 45 ac. in full bearing 417 or 495 
1889. 45 ac. do. 800 or 356 
(7mo.) 
Wevpv’s Hin Estate. 
36. 19 ac. under 4 years 
36 ac. under 4 " a } 274 or 325 
1887. 55 ac. in full bearing 339 or 402 
1888. 55 ac. do. 422 or 501 
1889. 55 ac. do. 406 or 482 
(7mo.) 
Baru Oaves Estate. 
1888, 12 ac. under 4 years 60 or 695 
1889, 12 ac. under 5 years 46 or 5435 
(7mo.) 
—S. F. Press. 


rr ooo 

Deri Topacco,—The tobacco estates belonging to 
Messrs. Naher and Grob have been sold to the 
Senembah Tobacco Company, whose directors are 
J. Nienhuys and Dr. Jansen, The Fortuna Estate 
formerly owned by Mr. Lysius has been purchased 
by a company for $15,000.—Pinang Gazette and 
Straits Chronicle, Oct. 4th. 

Parent PnrovucHs AND Suesr-cAneE Minus.—Mr. A 
S. Massey, Engineer and Partner in the Napier 
Works, Madras, has filed specifications for the con- 
struction of light ploughs, and for improvements in 
sugar-cane mills.—-Indian Agriculturist, Sept. 21st. 

Corrre Puantinc unpER S#ape.—We diaw 
attention to the letter of Mr. W. A. Tytler, following 
that. of Mr. J. P. Hunt of Coorg, on this subject. 
The information given by the latter is well applied 
by our correspondent today to the circumstances of 
Ce,lon; and we have no doubt from the inquiries 
made about Coorg seed as well as shade trees, 
that one and another proprietor will be quietly 
following the gentlemen who have already begun 
in Dumbara and Uva, to do a little under new 
arrangements, with the old staple and favourite 
coffee. As W, A. T. well says, an average crop from 
a coffee field is a far more desirable thing than 
the average return from a tea clearing, both in 


respect of the less trouble and the better compara- 


tive prices. 

RELATIONSHIP OF TEA, COFFEE AND Cocoa To PrRo- 
Ducts oF Tissuk WaAsTE.—Xauthine is closely allied to 
theobromine, the active principle of cocoa, and caffeine 
of tea and coffee, for the former is dimethyl, and 
the latter is trimethylxanthine. The stimulating effect 
upon the brain of cocoa, and toa still greater degree 
of tea and coffee, is universally known. This stimulat- 
ing action would lead us to regard them as belonging 
to the class of products formed during sleep. During 
the waking hours we might reasonably expect that the 
substances formed, at least in the early part of the 
day, would have no narcotic action, even although they 
should be products of oxidation, but as the day went 
on the products of waste might gradually assume a 
more and more soporific character, until in the evening 
they again produced sleep. If this were so, we might 
naturally expect that by oxidation of some of the 
stimulant substances I have mentioned we might get 
products having no very marked physiological action, 
and others haying a narcotic action.—Pharmaceutical 
Journgl, 
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ALL ABOUT RICE, 

(From “Days with Industrials,’ by ALEXANDER H, 
Japp, LL.D... F.R,S.E.) ] 

“One half the world,” itis said, “knows not how 
the other half lives.” One half the human race have 
rice for their food-staple, and yet we in this part of the 
world know on the whole very little about rice, its his- 
tory, its mode of culture, its many varieties, and the 
processes through which it passes before it is placed 
upon the table, We: see it inthe shop or in the store 
at home, and it is one of the “ familiar good creatures” 
of our life; but if we knew more of it we should 
esteem it more highly, and probably extend our use of 
it largely. At the present time, when, owing to various 
influences the supply of native grain is go limited, it 
may be more than usually interesting to be made some- 
what better acquainted with the merits of a staple 
which for the last twenty years has been rapidly mak- 
ing way on the Oontinent, but which has not yet by 
any means got the position itso well deserves amongst 
us. Our interests and its claims are luckily identical ; 
and therefore we have the more faith in our right to 
request our reader’s close attention, particularly if 
he isa social reformer, concerned for economy and the 
comfort of the masses. We shall therefore try to begin 
atthe beginning, and follow the rice from the first 
to the last. 

Rice is a cultivated variety of aquatic grass, bearing 
when in the ear a nearer resemblance to barley than 
any other of the English corn plants, and it reaches 
about the same height. The seed grows upon separate 
pedicles like the oat, each springing gracefully upwards 
on a hair-like stalk from the mainstem. The seed is 
enclosed in a rough yellow husk, which in some varieties 
terminates -with an awn, or beard, like barley; other 
varieties are awnless. 

There is little reason to doubt that the rice-plant is 
of Indian origin, for in India it is now found growing 
in a wild state. Tradition says it was introduced 
thence into Ohina about 3000 B.c., but its use and in- 
troduction into Europe are far moremodern. It was 
first introduced into Spain by the Moors aa recently as 
the twelfth. century. The derivation of the word from 
the Sanserit, vriht ; Tamil, arist ; Arabic, aruz ; Latin, 
oryza; Italian, riso; English, rice, very probably sug- 
gests the route in which the cultivation of the plant 
has extended from its Indian home. Itis certain that 
rice was not. known in Italy in Pliny’s time, 604.D. In 
describing the foods of India he says :—* But the most 
favourite food of all these is rice, from which they pre- 
pare ‘ptisan’ (pearled or clean rice), similar to that 
made from barley in other parts of the world. The 
leaves of rice are fleshy, very like those of the leek, 
but broader; the stem is acubit (18 in. high), the 
blossom purple,.and the root globular, like a pearl.in 
shape.” (Book xviii. chap. 13.) 

This description clearly proves that Pliny had never 
seen the plant itself. He goes on to say, ‘‘ Hippocrates, 
one of the famous writers of medical science, has 
devoted a whole volume to the praises of ‘ ptisan,’ the 
method of preparing which is universally known.” 
Pliny does not give rice among his list of plants culti- 
vated in Egypt, but Wilkinson considers it was culti- 
vated in. the Delta; and the pictures: in the Theban 
tombs: of the cultivation and manufacture of a grain 
where the processes are the same.as to-day practised 

in India in rice cultivation confirm . Wilkinson's opinion. 

The Karens (an aboriginal race in British Burma) 
have an account of the Creation, which is of undoubted 
antiquity, and to this effect :—‘ The Father, God, said, 
*T love these, my son and daughter; I will bestow my 
life upon them.’ He took a particle of his life and 
breathed into their nostrils, and they came to life and 
were man. Thus God created man. God made food 
and drink, vice, fire and water, cattle, elephants and 
birds’ (Forbes’s “Burma,” 1878.) 

Rice has perhaps more cultivated varieties which 
differ more from each other than any of the cerealia. 
The Karens have names for forty varieties. Dr. Moon 
mentions one hundred varieties growing in Ceylon. 
Besides these, there are the different kinds growing in 
China and Japan and other parts of the world, They 
are of fey colour, from ivory white to coal black, 
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The grain varies in shape from cylindrical to globular. 
Some varieties are sweet, some oily, some soft and 
chalky, others hard and translucent. 

With reference to the mode and time of growth, 
there are four main varieties in cultivation—common 
rice, early rice, clammy rice, and mountain rice. Oom- 
mon rice, the variety cultivated in British Burma, is 
the strongest plant and gives the largest yield, for 
one crop about twenty-five-fold, and takes six months 
from ploughing to harvest. Harly rice grows mostly 
in China and India, and takes three or four months to 
mature. Mountain rice grows onthe Himalayas, some- 
times pushing its way through the snow, and without 
irrigation reaching maturity in ninety days. Clammy 
rice (Oriza glutinosa) has the advantage of being able to 
grow on wet or dry land, and ripens in about five months. 

The rice-plant is distributed over the earth as high 
as the 45th parallel N. and the 38th S. 

Itisthe main crop of China, Japan, Burma, Cochin 
China, India, Madagascar, Java, and Italy, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in North and South America, 

Wild rice is still eaten as a luxury on the Madras 
coast : it has asmall white grain, very sweet; it grows 
on waste marshy lands. The only reason it is not culti- 
vated is because it returns so small an increase as com- 
pared with the cultivated varieties of the same plant. 

Although rice was introduced into Italy so lately as 
the thirteenth century, its cultivation on the rich mea- 
dows of Lombardy, watered by the Po, and other similar 
flat lands, has so increased that the Italian rice-crop 
of 1879 amounted to no less than 500,000 tons. It is 
the most profitable crop to the cultivator of any that 
is raised in Italy; but the same unwholesome effect of 
malaria from irrigated lands is experienced there as 
has proved so fatal in Oarolina, and the Government 
has found it expedient to place its cultivation under 
great restrictions. This circumstance, together with 
the extra taxation on rice, would have destroyed any 
other culture save one that offers the only means of 
profitably cropping swampy and marshy lands. 

Rice-culture in Carolina and Georgia.and the adjoin- 
ing State, which attained to such a high degree of 
excellence, dates only from about the year a.D. 1700: 
White rice was introduced from India by Mr. Dubois, 
Treasurer to the East India Association, and the red 
rice was’ brought from Madagascar. It is said that. it 
was taken by accident by a sea-captain, who gave some 
of the “paddy” to a Mr. Woodward. After its value 
was discovered the captain was handsomely rewarded 
for the service he had done the country. 

The rice, by careful selection and cultivation in 
trenches—instead of being sown broadcast—has made 
the Oarolina plant so famous that the seed has been 
exported to Java, Madras, Spain, and Italy, and.some 
of the finest modern varieties of Indian rice are grown 
from Carolina seed. 

Since the American war and the abolition of salvery 
the rice export trade from America has practically 
ceased. The crop in 1870 was only 73,000,000lb. against 
250,000,000lb.:in 1850. ‘This is because the free negroes 
object‘to'work in the.swampy rice-fields, associated as 
they are with fever, malaria, and sickness. 

The cultivation of the varieties of common and early 
rice throughout India and Ohina are very much alike. 

The fields are carefully levelled and divided into 
squares, surrounded by low embankments about 
eighteen inches wide, and the same height, which fall 
gradually from the level of the source of supply to that 
of the drainage-cut, which carries off the surplus 
water. In some instances, as in Southern India. and 
Ohina, crops are raised which depend in the main on 
artificial irrigation—the water being raised by manual 
or animal labour from .a tank or river, but generally 
the natural fall of the country is taken advantage of to 
save this extra expense. 

The fields are cleared of weeds ; then, when the rains 
have begun, they are ploughed or scratched with a 
simple wooden plough while they ar: a foot or more 
under water, the ploughman -and his buffaloes being 
sometimes knee-deep in slush. 

The ‘ paddy” intented for seed is placed in large 
baskets under water fora few days to let it germinate. 
When it has sprouted and is known to be good, itis 
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sown broadcast on the surface of the water by men 
who stand upon the embankments on those fields that 
are to be used as a sort of nursery for the rest of the 
land. Probably this process is referred to in Hcclesi- 
astes: ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 

When the young rice has pushed its way through 
the water, and is’ about eight inches high, the labour of 
taansplanting from the nurseries to the rest of the 
farm lands must begin. 

The plants are pulled up, roots and all, and piled in 
large baskets and taken to the fields where they are to 
be finally transplanted. The operation is generally car- 
ried on in the midst of heavy rain, the labourers 
standing up nearly to their ankles in water and slush, 
and the stooping posture all day long makes the work 
very arduous. They protect their heads and bodies 
with asort of umbrella or thatch made of palm-leaves. 
Thus attired, the worker presents rather a comic appear- 
ance when seen for the first time, looking from behind 
not unlike a crab or tortoise walking on its hind-legs. 
The women and children are engaged in planting out, 
and half the village willturn out to plant for Tulsi Das 
one day, and Hurri Pandoo the next, and so on, each 
helping the other in proportion till the whole of the 
fields are planted. 

The transplanting processis thus described :— 

“A bundle of seedlings being laid across the arm of 
each person, all standing in & row, a couple of the young 
plants are disengaged from the bundle with the rizht 
hand and stuck in the ground, or rather mud, in rows 
ahout a fco! apart, with the same distance between the 
plants. Sometimes a forked stick is used, with which 
the plants are deftly drawn from the bundle and p'anted 
with a slight thrust in the soft soil; this obviates the 
fatigue of the stooping posture when the hand only is 
employed. The operation proceeds at a rapid pace, the 
seedlings being put down almost as fast as one can 
count. After the transplanting no further care is given 
to the crov until it bepins to ripen; no weeding is 
ever thought of, nor isany manure ever applied to the 
ground before planting; all is left to nature.”* 

Archdeacon Grey, in his book on China, has given 
the following very picturesque description ofa rice- 
field at the varicus stages :— 

“So quickly does the rice-plant grow, that iu the 
course of a few days the whole country presents a rich 
green appearance. Perhaps ‘one of the most charming 
scenes on which I ever gazed was the vale of Manta, 
in the island of Formosa. seen from the slopes of one 
of the neighbouring mountains when the rice-plants 
were putting on the fresh green of their early 

rowth. Pek } 

“ After the rice has been planted the farmer must 
see that his lands are well supplied with water, for a 
scarcity of that element would prove fatal. In general 
the raine, which fall at such seasons in heavy showers, 
are enough for this purpose. The labourer must 
watch the plants carefully lest they should be des- 
troyed by noxious weeds. A labourer who observes a 
weed growing in close proximity to a plant imme- 
diately removes the latter, so as to destroy the weed, 
after which he replaces the plant. It is the duty of 
other labourers to gather a kind of worm, like our 
common earth-worm in form and size, and said to be 
very destructive to the rice-plant. These worms are 
not thrown away, but conveyed to the various markets, 
and sold to ready purchasers as a delicate article of 
diet. There is also an insect resembling a grass-hopper 
by which the rice-crops in Ohina are often in danger 
of being blighted’or destroyed, and which flies about in 
large numbers. 

“When the rice is ripe unto harvest—generally ‘n 
the mouth of June, i.e.,one hundred days after it was 
first sown—the reapers come upon the field. Hach 
reaper is provided with asickle, which bears a strong 
resemblance to the reaping-hooks in use in Great Britain. 
In some of the agricultural districts reapers gather only 
the tops of the ears of rice. To this mode of reaping 
grain a reference is made in the Book of Job (xxiv. 24), 
where itis written, ‘They are taken out of the way as 
all other, and cut off ag the tops of the ears of corn.’ 


—* Forbes’s “‘Pri'ish Burma, 1878,” page 104. 


And again in Isaiah (xvii. 5), ‘ And it shall be as when 
the harvest-man gathereth the corn, and reapeth the ears 


with his arm: andit shall be as he that gathereth ears 


in the valley of Rephaim.’? According to this mode the 
ears are cut off near the top, the straw being left 
standing. As it is cut the grainis bound into small 
sheaves, each of which is placed on the ground in an 
upright position. In this position, however, the sheaves 
are not allowed to remain for any length of time; they 
are threshed then and there by labourers, who take 
them in their hands and strike them with force against 
inner sides of tubs, into which, of course, the grains 
fall. ) Oertain kinds of rice, however, cannot be threshed 
in this way; andit is customary fer the labourer to 
carry the sheaves of this rice to the homestead on 
bamboo rods, so that they may be threshed there by 
flails. The threshing does not take place in a barn, but 
on a threshing-floor, with one of which every farm is 
provided. Before the sheaves are laid on this floor 
is very carefully swept. To tbis careful cleansing of 
the threshing-fioor an allusion is surely made in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew (iii. 12), where St. John the 
Baptist describes our Lord as one ‘whose fan is in his 
hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner.’ 

“ According to the Book of the Prophet Isaiah (xxviii. 
27) and the Book of Ruth (ii. 17) this mode of threshing 
grain is very ancient. It would appear, however, that 
the Hebrews principally used the flail in threshing small 
quantities of grain, or for lighter kinds, such as vetches, 
dill, or cummin.” 

We must, however, introduce one or two details 
omitted by Dr.Grey. The rice-fields are weeded 
once or twice before harvest; all the villagers help 
each other, as they do at transplanting, so as to com- 
plete the whole of each field at the same time. The 
fields are kept covered with water until abont fourteen 
davs before harvest, when the supply is cut off and the 
grain ripens and turns yellow. 

Perhaps one of the finest sights earth can show is 
often to be witnessed when the rice ripens, though it 
isa great grievance to the hushandman : flocks of birds, 
green parroquets, and crowds of other varieties come 
in such immense numbers, that were the crops not 
closely watched from early morn till night there would 
be little left to repay the cultivator for his Jahour. 
Boys are perched up in small pigeon-house-looking 
structures on the top of bamboo poles some sixteen or 
eienteen feet high, for protection from wild beasts. 
Here they scream and yell all day long, besides having 
loose bamboo rattles attached to cords, at different 
parts of the field, tied to one rope, which they pull 
occasionally. Even this is not always effective; for 
instance, Oarolina rice cannot be grown in Burma 
because it ripens some six weeks sooner than the 
general crop, and the birds manage to carry off so 
much of the isolated patch, when they can get no other, 
that its cultivation has in consequence been abandoned 
in the few cases in which it bas been tried. 

In British Burma rice can beso cheaply cultivated, 
and the land is so well adapted for its growth, that 
this has in the last thirty years become the centre of the 
rice-supply of the whole world. 

The rainfall is so heavy that the whole country is 
inundated completely from one range of hills to the 
cther. The only traffic that can be then carried on is 
in boats. The villages are built either on piles or on 
elevated clumbs of Jand, and cattle are stabled and 
grain stored, and the people live, during the rains, in 
a condition not unlike that which existed in the time 
of the lake-dwellings. ‘ 

The beavy rainfall flooding the whole country enables 
the cultivator to dispense with those expensive husban- 
dry operations—such as levelling the fielc:, making 
embankments, &c.—which are so necessary in other 
countries. The Burmese do not even observe the rota- 
tion of crops or manure the land. On the other 
hand, they crop the land only once a year; while in 
Ohina and parts of India three crops are.gathered— 
two of rice and one of other grain. It is common, 
indeed, in many parts to take two crops of rice off the 
same land in one year. Mr. Orauford, a good authority, 
says that he has seen fields which have produced two 
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crops a year from time beyond the memory of any 
living person, and that in some particularly favour- 
able spots they manage to get six crops in two and a 
half years. 

The Burmese main crop consist of varieties of the 
“common rice ” thatripensin six months. It is sown 
about June, and gathered in December following. 
The nursery grounds are sown on the higher land 
at the beginning of the rains, before the ground is 
ready for the main crop. When the piants are about 
eight inches high they are pulled up, roots and all, 
and tied in bundles, and carried by the boatload to 
supply those cultivators who are ready to plant out 
their land. The “paddy” lands are prepared for 
being planted by being lightly ploughed with a 
wooden plough, while they are under water, after 
the rains have set in. The crop is reaped with sick- 
les, but only the top of the stalk with the ear ia cut 
off; the straw and stubble are left standing till spring- 
time, when they are burnt, which gives the land in 
Burma the only manure it ever gets. 

After harvest the grain is carted to the dry earthen 
threshing-floor, and either stacked or threshed out then 
and there, sometimes, in China ad Japan. wi:4 flails ; 
but generally, as in Burma, it is trodden out by oxen. 
The “paddy” is liid ina circle in the ceutre of the 
threshing-floor, and the oxen, tied togetuer in line, are 
driven round the heap, the herdsman following with a 
stick, still singing on his way, as in the old harvest 
scenes depicted on the Theban tombs some three thou- 
sand years B.c. And still carrying out ancient command, 
tney do not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the cocn. 

The “paddy” is then stored in granaries, which in 
Burma are raised on piles some feet above the surface 
of the ground, built of bamboo wattle and daub. Iu 
China, where grain is very exiensiv-ly stored throughou' 
the empireas a provision a-aiast famine, the granarics 
arelarger and of solid masoury. From them seed is 
lent to indigent farmers iu the spring-time, to be 
recovered with interest after harvest. The Chinese 
mix the ash of the burnt husk with the stored “ paddy” 
to preserve it from weevil, for which it is said tobe 
effective. 

The “ paddy ” is next shelled by being passed through 
a small pair of millstones or cylinders of the same 
shape made of hard wood, set on end, groved 
in the working surface. These work at such a distance 
apart as serves to remove the husk by friction without 
breaking the grain. And they are generally made 
large enough to require three or four men, who work 
them by means of a long handle or connecting-rod 
attached to the upper cylinder. 

The graiu and chaff are separated by being dropped 
together from a height in a light breeze, recalling the 
description in the 1st Psalm, of the ungodly who “ are 
like the chaff which the wind driveth away.” Or the 
grain is tossed up on bamboo trays with wooden shovels 
against the wind. In China, Japan, and Burma, how- 
ever, the Winnowing-machine, made on the Haglish 
system by Ohinese carpenters, is rapidly replacing the 
older method; just as in the Burmese and Oochin 
China rice-ports the HKuropean steam machinery for 
shelling aud winnowing is daily diminishing the quan- 
tity of the hand-cleaned article. 

After the rice is shelled, inner skin adhering to the 
grain must be removed which isdone by pounding 
it in a wooden or stone mortar with hard wood beaters, 
until the friction has entirely removed the outer skin. 

This process must not be confused with that of 

oOunding or pulverising in a mortar. The pestle or 
Bester is of another shape, and the mortar holds a 


larger quantity of grain ata time, so that the impact 


of the beater will not break it. It is referred to in 
Proverbs xxvii. 22: ‘ Though thou shouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among ‘grain’ with a pestle, yet will 
not his foolishness depart from him.” Had our trans- 
lators known the mysteries of rice and barley milling, 
they would not have translated the word as ‘* wheat,” 
which means literally “decorticated grain,’ or as 
Herodotus and Pilny call it, “ptisan’’—a process 
never applied to wheat. 

There were in 1877 forty-five steam rice-mills in 
British Borma, which are mainly worked for the pre- 
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paration of cargo rice, 2. ¢., four parts by measurement 
of hasked rica to one of paddy, in which condition 
most of the Burmese crop is shipped to Europe. These 
mills have latuly been introducing machinery for 
making “cleaned rice.” This enables them to supply 
the Burmese with cheaper rice than they can clean by 
hand, besides supplying direct a large foreign trade 
which, until lately, was in the hands of the English 
millers. 

There are few busier scenes than the port of Rangoon 
in the height of the shipping season. What with the 
cargo boats coming down the rivers bringing “ paddy ” 
to the mills, tee coasting dhows and st-amers tikiog 
away the cleaned rice to the Straits, Ohiva. and Ludia, 
and the large sailiug ships avd stvamers loaving for 
Europe a:d Australia and America, the peop.e have 
a busy time of it. The mils work night and day, and 
no one who has seen the Burmese labourer running 
along with a two-hundredweight bag of rice on his 
shou!ders, working in a hot sun and for long hours, will 
preach the usually accepted rubbish that mankind caa- 
not labour aud thrive on a diet mainly composed of rice. 

The rice-milling process of the Huglish rice-mills in 
Loadon and Liverpool is but a modification and repeti- 
tion of the processes already described, carried out 
with greater detail and with self-actiug machinery. The 
five-part cargo rice is brought from Burma in two- 
hundred-weight bags; these are unioade at the docks 
and earted to the mills. 

They are emptied into a bin, whence the rice is 
eleva‘ed by an endless band called an elevator, with 
small cans attached, to the top-sturey of the mill, aud 
passed through a sieve to fres it from stic«s, stones, 
straw, and sometimes a rupee or a broken bangle. 

Then it passes through the shelliiig-stones. They are 
iarge milistones, six feet in diameter, revolving 120 
revolutions per minute, dressed hollow in the cenrre 
and flat for twelve inches at the rim, where they are 
set the length of the grain apart, so that as the rice 
passes through this narrow space the husks may be 
cracked off with the l-ast possible breakage to the 
grain itself. The chaff, meal, and rice from this process 
pass through a screen to remove the meal; then a fan 
or winnowivg-machine is used to take out the chaff, 
and the rice is ready for being “ barley milied.” 

The barley-mill, as its name implics, is a modification 
of the well-known machine used throughout Europe 
for making “ pearled ” barley. I: con-ists of a ciccular 
cheese-shaped stone, four feet in diameter and two 
feet wide, which revoles very quickly iuside a slowly 
revolving wooden casing covered with fine wire-netting. 
About five-inch space is left on all sides between the 
stone and the casing, which is partly filled with rice, 
and the machine is started. 

After barley-milling, the rice is again elevated to 
the top of the building, and passes down through 
two or three polishers. They are inverted conical 
wooden drums about four or five feet in diameter and 
six feet deep, covered with sheepskin with long wool 


outside. They revolve about two hundred revolutions 


per minute inside a fine wire-covered casing of the 
same shape, which is firmly secured in its place, leaving 
small space between the woolly surface of the drum 
and the casing. As the rice passes through this space 
the meal adhering to it is driven through the wire 
and the rice is polished. 

It is then winnowed once or twice to remove any 
remaining busks, and it finally passes over a sieve 
which is kept moving with a quick kind of shake, 
and which is set at aslant from top to bottom and 
with holes graduated in size. Thus separation is 
effected into whole rice, and middling broken, and 
small broken rice, known as “ smalls.’ 

During the twenty-five years from 1854 to 1879 the 
increase of consumption is something altogether mar- 
vellous, and (taking into consideration the liability to 
fluctuate) it has been marked and steady, as any one 
who notes the following figures will at ouce perceive :— 

In 1854 the total quantity of rice exported from 
Burma _ was 69,820 tons, all of which was Akyab rice; 
in 1862 it was nearly trebled, being 191,861 tuns, of 
which 64,785 were Rangoon, 98,751 were Akyab, and 
28,325 Bassein, In 1870 the increase, though not so 
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great as that of the former eight years, was still con 
siderable, the total being 294,678, of which 170,306 tons 
were Rangoon, 80,295 Akyab, 34,206 Bassein, and 9,366 
Moulmein; showing that while the Akyab had decreased 
by 18,456, the Rangoon had considerably more than 
doubled its total number of tons. During the next nine 
years (1879) the totals are 594,500, showing an increase 
of 524,680 tons for twenty-five years. 

In all probability the time is not very distant when 
the bulk of Burmese rice will be conveyed to European 
ports by the rapid and safe agency of steam vessels. 
It seems that about five-sixths of the rice imported 
into England isshipped from Burma, the quantity of 
rice altpped from the ports of India being comparatively 
small. 

During the year 1880 the exports from Burma into 
Europe reached 617,000 tons, viz :— 


To Great Britain Ge 315,000 
To the Continent boo 302,000 
617,000 


It would thus appear that the people on the Continent 
are more of a rice-eating race than we are in Great Bri- 
tain, as the former consume nearly all that they import, 
whereas a large proportion of the imports into Great 
Britain are again exported in its cleaned state to dif- 
ferent countries. Itis calculated, indeed, that nine- 
sixteenths of the crop sent to Europe is disposed of on 
the Continent. 

We shall now glancevery shortly at some peculiarities 
of the different kinds of rice. Patna rice takes longest 
to boil; it is hard and brittle. Java is similar, very 
highly finished and pretty to look at. Carolina is like 
Java in appearance, but hardly any is now imported to 
England. That sold as suchis either Javaor ‘‘ Paris 
dressed” rice,%. ¢., some other rice polished with bees- 
wax to make it look like Oarolina. Waxed rice seems 
@ curious thing, yet it is now in the market. It 
ap pears that one or two per cent. of beeswax adds a 
peculiar lustre to rice, and makes it look so pretty 
hat. the Dutch are profiting much by preparing it for 
English use. So much favour, indeed, does this waxed 
rice receive over the plain and genuine article that 
Carolina rice is actually sent over from England to 
Holland to be waxed, and is returned to Haogland in its 
“transformed deformed” condition to be sold ata high 
price as the finest Java. So much do appearances avail 
in such matters, and so gullible is the English public 
even in the all-important matter of food. Much that 
has been written against the food value of rice (which 
in reality shows only the necessity of a mized diet) 
may be disposed of by showing the estimation in which 
it is held as a food by the people who eat it. In 
Southern India a working man indicates his prosperity 
by telling how often he can afford to eat rice, “once 
or twice daily, or weekly.” Or to take larger statistics, 
the Burma export during the last thirty years has 
increased by £9,000,000, and the Italian crop last year 
was valued at £5,000,000. If the proof of the (rice) 
pudding is in the eating, these figures showing the 
increasing popularity prove a great deal. 


The consumption in England, as we have seen, is 


smallas compared with that on the Continent. Here 
it competes with potatoes; people do not like to pay 
twopence per pound for rice when potatoes are a penny, 
but some shrewd housewives have found out that pota- 
toes at the same price as rice are four times as dear, 
and here is the scientific proof of it :— 

Water. Flesh-formers. Starch, &c. Total Food. 
Rice 13 6.5 80 86.5 
Potatoes 75 1.4 22.6 24.0 

This shows that 1 lb. of rice contains 34 times as 
much food as1 lb. of potatoes. Taking into account 
the loss in peeling potatoes, 1 lb. of rice is worth 4 1.b 
of potatoes; and, as rice absorbs three timesits weight 
of water in boiling, the 1 lb. of rice,-costing d., when 
boiled equals 4 lb. of potatoes, costing 4d,, in bulk and 
weight, and exceeds them in food value. 

Hassall states that rice is the most easily digested 
food known; it will disappear in the stomach in one 
hour. The smallness and regularity of its starch-grains 
probably give rice this valuable property of being so 
easily digested, It is therefore, very remarkable that 
tice flour, the most valuable of all the farinas in food 


value, cheapness, and digestibility, which is so much 
used in America and in France as food for invalids and 
infants, where it is known as Oreme de Riz, is almost 
unknown in England for the same purposes, Its value 
may be seen by the following table :— 


Flesh-formers. Starch. Price per lb. 
Oorn flour ... 100 osd. 
Arrowroot ... 1 99 6d. to 9d. 
Tapioca... 2 98 5d. 
Rice flour ... 6.5 93.5 2d. 


It it were only patented asa food for children and 
invalids, and called by some Greek name, it might pos- 
sibly command a ready sale. 

Sufficient attention has not been called to the danger 
of feeding children exclusively on those “ starch foods” 
that contain little or no nitrogenous matter. Dr Bart- 
lett, in his evidence before the Adulteration Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1874, stated that numer- 
ous instances of children reduced to skin and bone 
from being fed with coro flour had come under this 
notice. 

Rice flour, which might well be used for food, has a 
prejudice against it, and in England is used principally 
for “sizing” Manchester goods. It is souzht after 
however, for mixing with wheaten flour for bread-making 
both to bring up the colour and in times of a damp 
harvest as an “absorbent,” to improve the rising pro- 
perties of the bread flour. Granulated or “ ground 
rice” is made by crushing rice small between smooth 
iron rollers. It is used only for making light puddings 
and confectionery. 

Rice meal is used for cattle, poultry, and pig feeding, 
never for human food, because the taste is bitter and 
unpalatable. It is so littie known, as compared with 
Indian meal that although its food value, as shown 
below, is better, it can be generally bought at two-thirds, 
the price—z. e., when Indian meal is quoted at 63, rice 
meal can be bought at 4s. 


Rice Meal. Indian Meal. 
Moisture Ace men 8.80 12.00 
Oiland fatty matter ... 9.50 7.00 
Albuminous compounds 12.75 11.00 
Starch, cellulose, &c.... 64.85 68.50 


Ash... 20 4.00 1.50 

In some markets—Derbyshire, for instance—rice meal 
has all its own way ; in Yorkshire it is almost unknown. 
The British farmer has a prejudice against feeding his 
stock on food that his ancestors have not used before 
him. Indian meal has hada long fight for it. Rice 
meal is competing, and in good time its cheapness and 
food value will be recognised. 

Lastly, the husk. Such husk as is quite clean and 
free fromrice meal andriceis sold partly for Holland, 
where it is used for packing gin and hams. It is more 
elastic than sawdust, and does not so readily shift in the 
packing-cases with the motion of travelling. Part is 
ground into fine meal for the provender dealers, who 
use it for mixing with linseed cake, Indian meal, rice 
meal, and other feeding stuffs, and a large quantity is 
exported to the Oontinent, yearly for the same purpose. 
The coarser ground strude, called the strude bran, is 
sold for polishing tin plates, the large amount of silica 
it contains making it valuable for this purpose. As 
ground strude contains only fifty per cent. of feeding 
matter, a small proportion added to rice meal soon 
brings down the food value. If farmers were to con- 
sult their interests, they would buy rice meal either 
direct from the maker, or, if froma dealer, on a given 
analysis guaranteed, then a pure article and money 
value could be depended upon. 


ieee eee 
FINE VS. MEDIUM PLUCKING OF THA 


The remarks of “Sigiriya” on this subject are in- 
teresting, but we regret that he should elect to take 
no part in the discussion because we and many of 
your correspondents have arrived at the conclusion 
that the system of fine plucking is altogether indefen- 
sible. As regards the test to which we alluded, where 
a gang of fifty coolies were divided, half being ordered 
to pluck fine and half as usual, no sort of test was 
sought to be made of the case as to the quantity of 
leaf likely to be obtained by the two different systems, 
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as our correspondent supposes. We call attention to 
the figures, not as indicating the exact quantity of 
tea likely to be obtained by fine and medium plucking, 
but to show that the Souchoug leaf was plucked with 
very little cost indeed to the estate. Granted that 
the difference in quantities plucked is not really so 
great as was shown by the figures we quoted, there 
still would be a difference, and a very considerable 
one, too, seeing that our coirespondent reckons the 
falling-off in quantity brought about by the abandon- 
meat of medium for fine plucking at ‘“ between 60 to 
80 per cent”! A gang of trained coolies plucking 
fine would go over a larger area possibly in a day 
than a gang plucking medium. They would pbriug in 
very much less leaf, and they would go round the 
estate, say, four times a month, instead of, say, five 
times in two months. We are well aware of this, of 
course, but it does not affect our contention in the 
slightest. Another point, and avery important one, is 
the eifect on the trees caused by a long continued 
course of fine plucking. Our correspondent ridicules 
the idea that it has anything like such deleterious 
effects as are supposed. Experience alone will prove 
whether this is so or not, but the result must depead 
Oa varying conditioas—such as the altitude of the es- 
tate, the age of the tree, ete.—and there is a very 
great cohsensus of opinion that fine plucking—if con- 
tinued long—has a deterimeutal effect upon the trees. 
However that may be, the case for medium 
plucking does not rest on the settlement of this point 
solely. Even were it indisputably proved that the 
tree is no more affected by one system than the other, 
we should yet require those who advocate a departure 
from customary methods to show us how it would 
be advantageous to do so. It should be remembered 
that it is uot we who are proposing auy novelty. In face 
of falling prices, and after a careful examination of the 
pros. aud cons. of the case, we say that we do not seehow 
it will benefit us to change the existing methods of 
plucking. If we are mistaken, it is surely the duty 
of those who differ from us and who aivocate a com- 
plete change of system throughout the island, to prove 
to us that it woulu be advantageous to do so. As yet 
we have not seen any figures tending to support this 
view, although we have published many which go to 
controvert it. Of course everything, as we have re- 
peatedly poimted out, depends upon the falling-off ia 
yield which fie plucking vrings about, an: the in- 
crease in price obtained for the tea. Our correspondent 
“Sigidya” put the tollowiug-otf in quantity at from 
60 to 80 per cent., which is very much higher thaa 
we estimated it, but he does not give us his idea as 
to what increase in price may be expected. With so 
enormous a falling-off in quautity, however, it is 
opvious that a very large increase in price is looked 
for, et us then allow for it fully, applying it to 
the figures already published by us, which have this 
advantage, that they are not hypothetical, but are 
those of an average estate at a medium altitude. 
This estate gives 300 lb. an acre, gets an average of 
50 cts. forits tea, and makes a profit of 25 cts. ou every 
lb, of it, which as things go nowadays is very good. 
Assuming, therefore, that the falling-off in quantity 
by fine plucking would be 70 per ceut. and that the 
price realized all rouad for the tea is as high as 
1 per lb., the following is the result :— 


' Mepium PuiucKkinc.—200 acres @ 300 lb. 


60,000 lb. tea @ 55 ct. R33,000 
Costing @ 30 ct. R18,000 
Profit; epee ue 15,000 
Fins Puuckrnc.—200 acres at 90 lb. an acre. 
18,000 lb, tea @ Rl R18,000 
Cost @ 60 ct. R10,800 
Profit “—=—=. 7,200 


Difference in favor of medium plucking 7,300 

“Sigiriya” would say that as much as R125 per lb. 
might be couuted from such fine plucking, givena good 
jat of tea and careful manufacture, but even if we grant 
that for the sake of argument, we still find that the 
profit made is less than by the old system of medium 
dlucking, We agaio give the figures for comparison ;— 


MerpiumM PLucKine.—200 acres at 300. Ib. 


60,00L lb. tea @ 50d ct. R33,000 
Costing @ 30 ct. R18,000 
Protit —— 15,000 
Fine Prucking.—200 acres at 90 lb. 
18,000 lb. tea @ RL‘25 R22,500 
Costing @ 60 ct. R10,800 
Protit —— — 11,700 


Difference in favor of medium plucking 3,300 

Now does anyboiy suppose that with a yield of 
90 lb. per acre the cost of production could ve kept 
down as low as 60 cts. per lb? ‘The fixed charges on 
an estate, including the superinteudence, weeuing, 
plucking, etc., would come to quite K36 per acre, 
equivaleut to 40 cts. per lb. of made tea at 90 lb. 
the acre, while manutacture aud transport to Colombo 
would cost more than 3U cts., so that the total cost 
of a lb. of tea at this rate would be over 7U cts. a 
lb., and this would still further iucrease the difference 
in favor of medium plucking. 

In this matter we are only anxious to arrive at a 
just conclusion, and to ascertain the best course for 
the community as a whole to pursue; and if we have 
omitted to tak® into consideration any facts which 
would upset ou calculation, then we should be very 
glad to have them poiated out. Iu reference, how 
ever, to the hypothetical case of fine plucking we 
have quoted above, we think it will be admitted that 
we have placed it iu as favourable a light as possible. 
We can hardly believe that as much as R125 could 
be reckoued on eveu for the finest pluckiug coupled 
with the most careful manufacture, except in an ex~ 
ceptioual instance, and certainly it could not be cal- 
cwated on if the generality of estates took to pluckiug 
fine, for then such teas would be plentiful and prices 
would fall. Of course, there are exceptional cases whea 
it pays to pluck fine. 


(Lo the Lditor of the ** Times of Ceylon.’’) 

Siz,—sSo many of your correspondents have attacked 
fine pluckiug so vigorously while you yourself seem to 
have tully arrived at the co.clusiou that the system is 
altogether iudefeusivle, that | propose to hold aloof 
fromthe discussion as to the relative merits of tine 
aud medium plucking. 

1 would merely draw your atteutioa to one or two 
points. One of your correspondents put on two gangs 
of coolies of equal number—oue with orders to pluck 
as usual, the other to pluck fine—and drew from the 
result the wonderful couclusion that his usual pluck- 
ing paid best. Now, does he really believe that the 
test was a fair one, or bas he, together with yourself, 
overlooked the fact that the winuiag gang were pluck- 
lug us usual and the losing gang were quite new to 
their work? 

Having some experience in the education of coolies 
to pluck fine, I may state that I find asa rule coolies 
new to the system plucking about 50 per cent. less 
on the first day, and that they take a full mouth or 
even more to geo into the swiug with the regular 
pluckers. Even supposing your correspoudeut’s test 
to have beeu a fair one, the value of tea manufactured 
from the fine leaf is fully 25 per cent. too low for 
properly manufacturel tea. 

1 do tniuk, in tue interests of all concerned, who 
desire a sound kKuowledge as to the merivgs of the 
vaciuus systems, that ail such unreliable tests should be 
discarded ; and it certainly surprised me to see sucd a 
worthless test made the vasis of so much construction 
in favor of coarse or medium p.uckiug. 

How many nave taken it upon thomselves ‘to state 
as a fact that fine plucking is ruinous to the tea bushes, 
1 shouid be atraid tu say, but L have seen this statement 
made over and over again, accompanied with no small 
measure of ridicule. Suca random statements are no 
duubt easy to make, and give the maker a certain air 
of importance as an autuority on the subject, and 
moreyer they are difficult to controvert ; but tuose who 
really wish to arrive at the truto would like to see 
such statements supported by something more than 
mere ridicule. 

Tea plucked fine for over 3 years should, I suppose, 
be oo the verge of dissolution; it would be foliy to 
attempt any proof to the contrary; but you, Mr, Hditor, 
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or auyone elsy who wishes to see the result of the 
system should see taese thiugs fur yourselves, and draw 
your own couclusion from real tacts. In direct reply 
to your query, whe loss of leaf is from 60 to 80 per cent, 
taking adjoiming estates for comparison. 
—Local * Times.” 


i ——_ — 
MINING IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ North-China Daily News,” 


Drar S1z,—The collapse of the Rawang Mine in 
Selangor affords an opportunity of mentiouing a fact 
whicn is apparently oniy Kuown to avery few of the 
investors lu toe mining ventures ia the Malay Peuinsula, 
who reSide in Ooina, Lois this; that the experience 
gained tas shown that what is true io other paris of 
the world is equally true in regard to the Malay 
peuinsula, viz., that alluwal mining will pay Chinese 
but wiil not pay Kuropeans, aud that the only kinas of 
mining that will pay Huropeans there, as elsewhere, 
are either tin lodes, or gold-bearing quartz reefs, at 
least so far as these two metals are coucerned. 

When midivg engineers iirst went to the Straits to 
prospect,a iew years ago, they were all aware oi this 
fact as an understood axiom of mining, but they one 
anu al', z.¢., those from Australia, as well as those 
from Cornwall and elsewhere, were so astonished at 
the uppareut richness of tue alluvial deposits which 
they saw being worked by the Oniuese in Perak and 
Selangor, that they thought these were entirely ex- 
ceptional aud would pay Harupean companies, They 
knew toat wherever there are large alluvial deposits 
Of mineral, that there must be a matrix not far off, 
but they considered that tue alluvial deposits were su 
rich thatit was not worth while to take any trouble 
to buut for the source, z.¢., the matrix, or lode, All 
the engineers employed by the foreigu companies in 
Cniua, Australia, and Hagland, went to work in these 
two States un aliuvial depositsouly. Oue company only, 
Tue Perak Tin Mining and Smeiting Oo. tormed bere 
at Shaughai, secured as a part of its concession a 
block of land at Selama, then believed to coutain a 
lode, but the engineer who selected it, like all the rest, 
thought the blocks contwiuiug the alluvial deposits sv 
rich that he went to work at these only. Experience 
has so tar showa that this mistake is the cause of all 
the failures on the partoi foreign companies to carry 
on successtul wining operatious in the walay peninsula. 
Some companies arrived at this result quickly, some 
slowly, some by whe use, more or less, of Uninese 
methods, but with the same result, 

A few of these companies still survive, but without 
so far as can be learut, any prospect of lasting success. 
The Peninsula, from Province Wellesley to Singapore, 
is one vast jungle with only small clearings here and 
there where mining and agricultural operations are 
carried on, ‘he country is however rapidiy becoming 
more accessible by means of roads, and railways, and 
the improved navigation of rivers. New discoveries are 
being constantly made, and many explorers and pros- 
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pectors are at work, under the enlightened and liberal | 


protection of the Straits Government and the Resid- 
ents of the Protected States, Perak and Selangor 
haying for so many years past exported such enormous 
quantities of tin, its presence there is a proved tact, 
but European prospecturs are now striving to discover 
the lodes, or sources from whichall these alluvial de- 
posits have come, with a view to working these by 
foreign companies, leaving the alluvial deposits to the 
Chinese. Rain Ke 

Phe Uhinese in the Straits are far ahead of their 
nationals in Ohina in mining matters, by reason of 
their baving adopted the use of steam pumps, of which 


there are uow avery large number, owned and worked: 


by Chinese, in Perak and Selangor. They use no 
other kinds of machinery, but without these pumps 
they could not have worked even the alluvial deposits. 
It seems very probable that in the course of time the 
pame sort of experience may be gone through in 
regard to gold, the presence of whico metal in an 
alluvial form throughout a great part of the peninsula, 
has long beeu kuown, Miforts are being maue at pre- 

nt to discover gold-bearing quartz reefs, in the 


neighbourhood of the places where alluvial gold 
can always be found. It is extremely probable that 
such reeis will be found, and if foreign companies 
work them and leave the alluvial deposits alone there 
1s nO reason why they should not be as success- 
ful there as in Australia, and other parts of the 
world. It ie stated that already gold-bearing quartz 
reefs have been found, and an Australian company 
has been started to work one of these with a 
capital of a million. The famous Mount Bischoff 
tin mine in Tasmania which, for so many years, has 
paid dividends of about four hundred per cent per 
annum upoa its paid up capital, is a lode mine 
worked upon the most scientific system by foreign 
engince 6, wih foreign machinery, and has achieved 
this wonderful siccess altuough it is situated at 
an Immeuse distance trom the Haglish market, has to 
pay very high rates of wages, and is said, by mining 
engineers who have visited it, to work upon produce 
Which does not contain a very high percentage ot tin 
No such success (if in fact any success) has been 
achieved by the attempts to work the alluvial deposits 
of tin found in cervain parts of Australia, The same 
Moral may peroaps be not inap+tly applicd to Chiua. 
Tnoat coal and mineral deposits ot great extent and 
richness exist in Caina is universally believed. The 
Caoinese have worked some of these in various parts of 
tue Empire probably for ages past, and are doing so 
nw, but all ther working is mere suriace scratchiag, 
ad not mining at all. They have no appliances for 
pumping, and therefore cannot get more than a few feet 
below the surf.ce, aud they bave no appliances for 
crushing mineral-bearing rocks, and toerefore cannot 
deal with lodes, or reefs. The consequeuce is that 
altuough a large amount of metal has been slowly and 
expensively obtamed from alluvial, or surface work- 
ing in various parts of China, the real mineral wealth 
of the country is still untouched, and must continue 
to be until trained engineers, and suitable machi- 
nery are employed to develop it. There is now only 
one scientificiliy made and successful mine in China— 
the Kaiping coal mine in the north of China—made by 
Mr. ‘long Kinsiug with the assistance of foreigu min- 
lng engweers, and by meana of foreign machinery. 
Now tnat railways have beea sanctioned it is 
reasonable to expect that the Government will soon 
take steps to realise some of the enormous wealth 
that lies ready tu their hands by developing the coal 
and mineral resources of the country in the only way 
in which such resources can be developed, viz., the 
formation and working of real mines by means of 
skilled engineers, and suitable machinery.—Yours, etc., 
W. VY. DRumMMonp. 
Shanghai, September 7th 1889. 
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Corrre Crors.—It is cheering after hearing 
such poor accounts of some, and especially the 
higher, divisions of Uva in respect of autumn 
blossoms, to learn that on the lower estates, a 
proportion of blossom appeared and set, assuring 
a certain quantity. of spring crop. We may be 
sure every attention will be given to bearing coffee 
in Ceylon this year and the utmost care taken to 
bring the crop to maturity. We trust also to see 
experiments made freely in cultivation after the 
fashion which, notwithstanding leaf-disease, borer 
and bug, bas been found successful in Mysore. 
—In this connection we are much pleased to learn 
from Mr. Hamlin of his continued satisfaction with 
the large coffee clearing in Kondesale, Dumbara 
Valley: 140 acres have here been planted with 
fresh seed under the shade of Ficus glomerata (which 
sheds its leaves in the monsoon)—part is two years 
old and last year’s clearing already requires 
topping. True on Kondesale the field has been 
interspersed with cacao in case the coffee should 
fail; but Mr. Hamlin has no doubt of the latter 
succeeding and will then probably open for coffee 
alone, using fresh seed and the jicus shade of 
course, 
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Guano.—TuHE Times, in its notice of the exhibits at the 
Jubilee, meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Windsor has the following respecting artificial manures : 
—“Another large industry which has grown up during 
the last fifty years, is that of the artificial manure 
trades. It is not generally known that the present 
year isthe jubilee year of the introduction of guano, 
the first crop having been landed in this country in 
1839. The Anglo-Continental (late Ohlendorff’s) Guano 
Company have therefore prepared for the show an 
interesting exhibit, and also a pamphlet by Mr. Herman 
Voss, explaining and recording the history of its 
use for fifty years. Other noteworthy and instructive 
manure stands are those of Odams’ Manure Oompany, 
Messrs. Proctors & Ryland, and the Native Guano 
Company.”—Sugar Cane. 

Minine 1n Cryton.—The letter of ‘‘ Graphite” 
is a timely and useful contribution to the discussion 
in our columns which, we trust, is likely to result in 
a revolution in the present mode of conducting 
mining and gemming operations in Ceylon. He 
makes out a strong case for legislation and writes 
so much to the point that if the Government 
take no notice of the matter and do nothing, the 
next Coroner’s jury sitting on a man killed in 
a plumbago mine or pit, would be fully justified 
in adding a stronger ‘‘rider’’ to their verdict 
condemnatory of the Executive. The case is one 
indeed for an official inquiry and report as to 
the present condition and system of working for 
plumbago in Ceylon, and on such report, taken 
in conjunction with the legislative measures 
enacted in other Colonies, the needful ordinance 
could be drafted. ‘‘ Graphite”? opens up other 
and interesting topics in connection with the 
wasteful system of plumbago mining observed 
here ; but we refrain from comment beyond say- 
ing that a fresh argument is thus adduced for 
the introduction of British capital to deal with 
the Ceylon plumbago, as well as gem ming fields. 

JAYAWARDANAPURA ARROwROOT.—The ‘ Satyalokaya” 
of 16th Oct. contains an editorial note on the above 
subject. The editor says :—‘“‘ That arrowroot is a 
very nourishing diet for invalids and the infirm, 
but what is sold in themarket being adulterated with 
the starch of the sweet-potatoe, the cassawa, and 
rice is not wholesome either for the sick or those in 
health. The arrowro.t imported from foreign coun- 
tries and sold in shops is too costly for the general 
public. Mr, R. P. Jayawardana of Cotta made an 
attempt to meet this want, and we are happy to see 
that he has succeeded in his attempt. The article 
prepared by him is quite pure and is of a superior 
quality. Though the price is 35 cents per pound it 
can be used without feeling anyanxiety. It is always 
advantageous iv the long run to buy a suporior ar- 
ticle at a high rate than one of inferior quality at 
a cheap rate;a sample of Mz. Jayawardana’s arrowroot 
was sent to Dr. J. D. Macdonald,m.D., the Medical 
Superintendent of the Oolombo Hospital, who ex- 
amined it and he has informed the Principal Civil 
Melical Officer and the Inspector-General of Hospitals 
that it is perfectly pure, and excellent in quality, 
and in his opinion a better article of diet than 
Brown & Polson’s corn flour which ig gold at 
double the price, and that he has _ therefore 
given orders that this arrowroot be used in 
future in the Planters and Anthonisz Wards, and Sea- 
men’s Wards of the Hospital to the exclusion of any 
other kind. The Kditor of the Observer says in his 
paper that he hashad a good report from a |)ouse- 
keeper who has tried Mr. Jayawardana’s arrowroot 
in several ways. She finds it much purerand whiter 
than which is bought at the door, and can recom- 
mend it as probably equal toaud much less expensive 
than the West India arrowroot in tins. Moreover 
Mr. Jayawardana, has been awarded 2 silver medals 
at two exhibitions held in the island. He is pre- 
paring a sample of his article to be forwarded to the 
New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition, where, too, 
we hope he will carry a prize. 


“Prrsoneum Enernes.”—It is interesting 


learn tnat two engines using kerosene oil are now in 
Ceylon and have been tried succes-fully: one on 


an estate upcountry for some time, and the other 
just proved satisfactorily in Colombo. We have been 
allowed to copylthe following extract from a planter’s 
letterjon the subject as of special public interest :— 

‘Tf you are to get an engine you should get one the 
same as ’s petroleum. They are by far the best 
in every way and cost far less than any other driv- 
ing power you can have, unless, of course, a water- 
wheel. They are as simple as an old pump and will 
o without anyone near them for any length of time, 
and if I had 1,000 acres of jungle near at handT 
would get a petroleum engine. In fact there is no 
comparison, and J have seen working for 
months aow. They pour in the cheapest and coarsest 
kerosene oil into a tank, start the engine, lock the 
door of the engine-house, and it will go by itself 
the ;whole day. No fire or anything of the kind 
near it. It is just like a small cannon with the 
piston rod going inside it; and the power of force 
is obtained in the same way. Hvery time the piston 
crank revolves. there is an explosion of one drop of 
kerosene oil which of course drives back the piston 
rod, the oil is ignited inside the cannon breach by 
the electric spark, and yon start and stop the engine 
by removing the zine plate from the galvanic battery. 
‘There ig no noise or sound and she works up to 8 H. eye 
but you can get them up to 350 H. P. T don’t know 
why our Company did not get them. Why 2a steam- 
engine costs ten times the amount to work,” 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 10th October 1889.) 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS, FROM BOMBAY QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. AND ZANZIBAR. 
BEES’ WAX, White —_«--| § Slightly softish to good CLOVES, Zanzibar \ Good and fine bright ... 67d a 7d 
hard bright _—....|£6 a £7 10s and Pemba, per 1b Common dull to fair ...\57d a 6d 
Yellow _++*|Do. drossy & dark ditto...!90s a 105s Stems...};Common to good  ... ida a 2d 
CINCHONA BARK--Crow4|Renewed i giin selgd a ‘od anes INDICUS ...|Fair (98 @ 1038 
Medium to fine Quill ...l4d a sALLS, Bussorah 0 
Spoke shavings... ... Fal aga & Turkey # cwt. } Fair to fine dark blue ..,./928 6d a 57s 6d 
Branch... «+ ©=— +s] 7d a 3d fewt./Good white and green,.,)/403 4 603 
Red |Renewed .. .». + /9d als GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fineclean  ,.,/158 a 41s 
Medium togood Quill .../4d a 9d ANIMI, washed, @cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£16 a £18 
Spoke shavings ... «oda 5a part yellow and mixed)£12 a £15 
Branch ... «+  +(]da 3d Bean & Peasize ditto .,,/£7 10sa £1010s 
Twice 000 os +-ljd a 13d amber and red bold ... {211 a £13 
CARDAMOMS Malabar Clipped, bold, bright, fine|;s 9d a 2s 6d scraped..,|Medium & bold sorts ..,|£5 4 £7 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|;, 94 a 23 APABIC, E.l.& Aden..|Sorts .. ... ... ... (458 @ 858 
Alleppee —_|Fair to fine plump clipped|73 3 a 33 3d percwt.  Ghatti ...|Sorts to fine pale «248 a 758 
Tellicherry|Good to fine -. [18 8d a 23 3d Amrad chajGood and fine pale .,,|598 a 90s 
Brownish --110da 1s 6d Reddish to pale brown .,./298 4 52s 6d 
Mangalore |Good & fine, washed, bgt./15 9d a 33 ASSAFCETIDA, per |Clean fair to fine ... (288 & 363 
Tong Ceylon Middling to good... _. «el]s 2d a 28 ewt. Slightly stony and foul ...;228 4 273s 
CINNAMON Ists Ord. to fine pale quill ...lg da 158d KINO, per cwt.|Fair to fine bright ...|298 & 308 
Anda Ps eo) wlll ne enlzdlbaglsiod MYRRH, picked ,, {Fair to fine pale ...| 25 a £8 
CGE US A ont on ecdingal eyalg al Aden sorts|Middling to good ...|728 6d a 90s 
4ths Woody and hard... led a 9d OLIBANUM, irop /Fair to fine white _,,|378 6d a 663 
Chips -:|Fair to fine plant...  ...|) 3d a 64d - per cwt. ,, |Reddish to middling .,.|2786d a 35s 
COCOA, Ceylon... «+-|Bold to fine bold ++17003 a 1123 pickings..,/Middling togoudpale .,.|128 a 20s 
[Medium ...  -. (963. a 95s siftings ..,/Slightly foul tofine _, |10sa 158 
_ |'Priage to ordinary __.../a03 a 70s INDIARUBBER Mozambi|que, \ red hard __|ls 7d a 1s 93d 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation|Rold to fine bold colory... 108s a 112s per lb. Ball & Saus|age J white softish _.{ls 8d a 1s 7d 
Middling to fine mid. .../}02s a 106s unripe root .,,|6d a 1s 24 
Low mid.and Low grownjg7s a 101s liver [LS a 1s 6d 
: Smalls oad 360 ...1935 a 1003 6d et 
Native Good ordinary ... +1859 a 92s 6d 
Liberian «+-/Small to bold 600 ++/803 a 90s FROM CALCUTTA AND 
East Indian +-|Bold to fine bold... +/1043 a 1153 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Medium to fine ... +|998 a 1023 
. Small... _... «(953 9786 ——— 
Native | |Goodtofineordinary ...|855a92s6d CASTOR OIL, sts per oz.|Nearly water white .../44 a 44d 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochin|Mid.coarse tofine straigh{| 14 a £22 2nds ,, ...|Fairand good pale iB2da 4d 
FIBRE, Brush «-lOrd. to fine long straight|£20 a £32 8rds_,, ...{/Brownandbrownish ...|92d a 3d 
Stuffing ...\Coarseto fine ... .../£9 a £2010s | INDIARUBBER Assam, pei | 00d to fine ...{Is 6d-a Is 114 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ...|Ordinary to superior .../£14 a £34 lb. Common foul and m xed|7d a Is 3d 
Cochin ++ Ordinary to fine ... + |£14 a £40 Rangoon ...|Fair to good clean -/1s 6d a 1s 10d 
Dom Roping fair togood __.../£12 a £18 Madagascar] Goodto fine pinky & whiteliz 10d a 2s 2d 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .../Middling wormy to fine...|12s a 32s Fair togoodblack _...|1s 4d a 1s 8d 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted .../Fair to fine fresh... ...|153 a 20s SAFFLOWER ..|Good to fine pinky _.../70s a90s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... —...|55s a 60s Middling to fair 1458 a 653 
” Small and media +./258 a 353 Inferior and pickings .../15s a 253 
Rough |¥air to fine bold ... ..|163 a 233 TAMARINDS ...|Mid.to fineblacknot stony|7s 6d a 10s 
se +++|Small 600 $40 ...{143 6da 17s Stony and inferior .../48 a 63 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark to fine pal: {153 a 62s ———————— 
NUX VOMICA +«!Fair to fine bold fresh .../10s a lls 
Small ordinary aid fair...|/73 a 93 FROM 
MYRABOLANES Pale, ...|Good to fine picked ./73 6d a 83 6d CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Common to middling ...|53 a 6s 6d 
reAN Fair Coast... Wee ...(63 a 68 6d ————_—_—_ —|_. 
Pickings!Rurnt and defective ...|4s a 4s 9d ALOES, Cape, percwt: ...|Fairdry to fine bright ...|23s a 27s 6d 
OIL, CINNAMON --lFair to fine heavy .../1s a 23 6d Bn ...|Common & middling soft|15s a 22s 
CITRONELLE -|Bright & good flivour .,,/8d a 3d Natal ...|Fair to fine .../mone here 
LEMON GRASS oly, 3 a »» «led a 13d ARROWROOT Natal per 1b |Middling to fine .../1¢d a 3d 
ORCHELLA WEED _ .-- |Mid. to fine, not woody..,|20s a 333 —— 
PEPPER, Malabar, blk.sifted Fair to bold heayy } 72d a TEd FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
Alleppee & Cochin ” >», good ,, = a THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
Tellicherry, White ... ras i ...{Is a 1s 6d 22 aS SAS 
PLUMBAGO Lump +|Fair to fine brig!it bold.,./12s a 17s CAMPHOR, China, # cwt.|Good, pure, & dry white 10 
Middling to goo small.../7s a 12s6d - Japan abal| sp. » pink Os a 105s 
Chips +-!Slight foul to fine bright/9s a 11s 6d GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. .../Ordinary to fine free ..,/423 a 443 
dust + |Ordinary to fine )right...|5s 61 a 103 Pressed 30s a 35s nom, 
RED WOOD on +e-|Fair and fine bold ..)£4 153 a £5 Block [per lb.}Good ... (803 
SAPAN WOOD «-|Middling coated to good|£5 a £8 GUTTA PERCHA, genuine] Fine clean Banj& Maca- |4s 6d a 5g 
SANDAL WOOD, logs ...!rair to good flavor ...,£30 a £58 Sumatra..,|Barky to fair {sar|3s a 4g 
Do. chips .../Tnferior to fine ... .. |&7 a £30 Reboiled...{Common to fine clean .../2s a 2s 6d 
SENNA, Tinnevelly «-|Good to fine bold sreen.../6d a 1s White Borneo _ .../Good to fine clean ...(28 3d a 33s 
Fair middling m »dium.,./3d a 6d Inferior and barky ..|ls 4d a 2s 3d 
Common dark a’\i small|$d a 33d * | NUTMEGS, large, per 1b..,|57’s a 80’s, garbled .../23 9d a 43 
TURMERIC, Madras -+|Finger fair to fine bold)10s a 11s Medium ..|83’8 a 95’s +..|23 6d a 2s 7dz 
Do. ++-|Mixed middling ({bright)8s 6d a 9s 6d Small ...|100’s a 160’s ..:/23 a 23 6d 
Do. «+-|Bulbs a x + [78 & 93 MACE, per lb. ...|Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 10d a 33 4a 
Cochin _ .../Finger .../83 6d a 9s 6d Ordinary to fair .../28 4d a 23 9d. 
VANILLOES,Mauritius & Chips and dark ...(ls 10d a 25 14 
Bourbon, 1sts/Fine crystalised \\ a 9inch/19s a 253 RHUBARB, Sun dried, per|Good to fine sound .../ls 4d a 4s 
2nds Foxy & reddish 128 ,, |1b3 a 21s ib Darkordinary & middling|8d a 1s 3d 
3rdg|f Lean & dryto :niddling High dried ,,,/Good to tine ... (9d a 1s1d 
under 6 inch *4 .../123 a 153 Dark, rough & middling |3d a 7d 
4ths|Low, foxy, infer: »rand SAGO, Pearl, large, ® ewt.|Fair to fine -../13s a 183 
[pickings|5s a 10s weneblibeen o)  o5 sy 9 ... 1388 a15s 
— small SEAN ope uae oe .. (lds 64 
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HOW DOES SCIENCE HELP AGRICULTURE ? 
Vis 
By ©, Drier, BA., F.H.AS. 


Cattle are always associated with Agriculture in 
some way, whether for draught purposes or for milk 
and meat production. Ino Great Britain the use of 
cattle for the various agricultural operations has al- 
most entirely died out—being now confined to a few 
districts in the southern counties of England. In 
Oeylon on the other hand cattle are exclusively em- 
ployed for preparing the land and for any succeed- 
ing operations, Not only are cattle used for this 
purpose in agriculture, but nearly all the carriage 
in a country where the extent of railway is so small, 
and where horses are unsuitable for many reasons, 
is done by cattle. 

How necessary then is a practical knowledge of 
Veterinary Science to those to whom cattle are so 
useful. 
areas of land at long distances from railway stations 
and towns are obliged to keep many head of cattle 
for cartage of the produce of their estates. The 
smaller landowners again keep cattle for milking pur- 
poses, while there are those who keep bulls for hir- 
ing out with carts and hackeries. 
grass-fields generally have a number of animals for 
the sake of the manure which they require for their 
land, for carting about the grass, as well as for milk- 
ing. And yet if there is one thing more than another 
which has been neglected by the owners of stock, 
and allowed to be neglected by those in authority» 
it is the proper care of cattle. The careless manner 
in which cattle are exposed to the weather, the need 
of shelter and litter, as well as the insanitary state 
of the grounds where cattle are tethered, have brought 
about a condition of affairs which for other reasons 
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than the deterioration in the value of the animals 
and their produce, calls for authorized interference. 
If the owners of cattle knew anything of the dangers 
arising from this careless treatment of their stock, 
apart from the loss they incur by it, they would 
hardly continue acting in the same groove to which 
they have hitherto kept. Of late the subject of 
cattle disease has been ventilated toa great extent, 
and those who have read the information gathered, 
and opinions expressed on the subject, must by this 
be aware of the dangers with which the. general 
public is threatened. Inthe matter of proper dieting 
with a view to the production of “meat and milk 
and that of breeding, there is room for much im- 
provement. What facilities have cattle owners had 
towards gaining the desired knowledge which Veteri- 
nary Science can give, or the aid which they might 
expect from higher sources? The fact is that 
there is no one who is authorized to come to their 
aid in special epidemic attacks which mean ruin for 
the smaller stock-owners; and there is no informa- 
tion being circulated for |their benefit by anybody 
who is looking into this much-neglected matter—the 
improvements of cattle in Oeylon. The subject is 
One which presents a new field in so far as no one 
has looked into the matter from any but a purely 
remunerative point of view. 

The importance that Veterinary Science has risen 
to in Great Britain and the Continent, especially in 
its relation to Agriculture, is no matter of surprise 
when we consider the dangers and losses which 
cattle-diseases bring about. “It was not till 1861,” 
says Professor Wortley Axe, in an article on Veteri- 
nary Progress, “that notwithstanding that every 
nation in Hurope had from time to time suffered 
enormous losses from bovine and other scourges, that 
any attempt was made to stem the tide of barbarism 
which had long flourished under the guise of farriery, 
and contributed so largely to the mortality of the 
live-stock of the world. Blacksmiths, grooms, shoe= 
makers and horse-breakers were the oracles of the 
time. Armed with traditional rules and barbarous 
recipes, handed down from age to uge, these miser- 
able quacks vied with each other in the worst abuses 
of both drugs and knife. Bleeding, balling, blistering, 
and rowelling were practised with unmeasured fero- 
city. Every law of health and life were outraged 
under the pretence of medical knowledge, and the 
body tormented by a system which long survived the 
institution of our Veterinary schools,’’ Professor Axe 


| then goes on to contrast this state of things with the 
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prerer situation srient stinalion ef thor Wotaneny Goh the Veterinary profession whose 
elation with the medical profession is daily becom- 
ing closer: every year showing more plainly the 
necessity for co-operation between the two: while 
the British Parliament calls on members of the Veteri- 
nary profession for evidence in enquiries concerning 
public health, And what is the position of Veteri- 
nary Science in Ceylon? Why not a whit better 
than what it was in England in 1861: The tradi- 
tional nostrums which Professor Axe so indignantly 
refers to are the sheet anchor of ignorant: cattle 
owners, who blindly hand over fees to “ miserable 
quacks” always ready to dupe them. I have seen 
erogh of their vicious treatment during the recent 
ey emic! But how long is this state of things to 
lest? While we are beautifying our parks and public 
gardens, are we going to allow disease and loss and 
misery to affect cattle and through them the people, 
and not move a finger in the matter? 

It is a good sign that medical men have made a 
move, for often in a country that is passing through 
a stage such as ours is, it is thought necessary that 
some person “of high social standing” should foster 

a subject which till then is considered infra dig. to 
aise and make it élégant. Let us not despise 
the means, but let us have security at any cost. 

Our cattle owners should know what precautions 
necessary in cases of epizootic attacks, they should 
adopt; and acquaint themselves with the rational 
remedies for ordinary ailments. They should be 
made to see that better shelter means less food 
for the beasts, and immunity from the many ills that 
originate with careless exposure: further they should 
better understand the subjects of food and feeding and 
their results in the production of more wholesome 
meat and more nutritious milk: while the sanitation 
of cattlepens should command their careful attention. 
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COTTON. IV. 
By ABA. 


In the early stages of its growth the cotton plant 
is of a very delicate nature and it becomes a mat- 
ter of the greatest difficulty to suit it both in climate 
and soil, neverthless localities do exist to a limited 
extent where both the climate and the soil are suit- 
able. Keeping this in mind it becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance to the cotton planter to un- 
derstand the peculiarities of the soi] (leaving alone 
that of climate as beyond his control), to search out 
the deficiencies where they exist, and as far as prac- 
ticable to remedy these by artificial means. It may 
not be possible to remedy all the imperfections, yet 
it is within the province of the planter by a judi- 
cious mode of cultivation to endeavour to meet the 
peculiar wants of the cotton plant. 

Land on which cotton may be grown is found in 
various conditions, such as forest-land, chenas, ordi- 
nary garden land, &c., but I shall not stay to make 
any remarks about the preliminary operations required. 
to be done in bringing any of these lands, under 
cultivation, as the operations of felling, clearing, &c., 
are known to every planter or cultivator. I shall only 
say that all lands, when practicable, should be thoroughly 
broken up with the plough long enough before plant- 
ing to allow the atmosphere to act upon the soil, 
Experience in America has taught that ploughing is 
of the greatest importance in cotton growing. It has 
increased, it is said the lowland crops of cotton at 
least one-third. 

I will now proceed to describe the mode of culti- 
vating cotton which is followed on the Saidapet Ex- 
perimental Farm where some of the happiest days of 
my life were passed. The land is first well ploughed; 
then harrowed, rolled, weeded, &c. It is afterwards 
thrown up in ‘ridges ‘of two feet apart. In the fur- 
rows between these ridges farmyard manure at the 
rate of 20 cart loads to the acre isapplied. The ridges 
are now split through the centre with a plough, one- 
half being cast over the manure on either side, thus 
raising new ridges. ‘These ridges are harrowed 
with the chain harrow to consolidate them, and Indian 
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corn and cotton sown along their tops. This is the 
best method of cultivation that is suitable on arable 
lands, The Indian corn would coyer the cost of 
growing the crop ke. Instead of Indian corn some 
other “fine grain” crop may be sown between the 
rows of cotton. 

Let us suppose that the intending cotton planter 
having selected his land has prepared it for sowing 
by ploughing or otherwise. The next thing to be looked 
to is the careful selection of the seed. The vitality 
of cotton seed is soon impaired; therefore the planter 
should be careful to procure fresh seed. 

The planting should be done at the proper season ; 
if indiscriminately done the drying of the pods might 
take place in wet weather and the cotton get da- 
maged. It would be quite useless for the plants to 
grow well and thestaple to get spoilt by wet weather. 
Bearing this fact in mind the planter should select a 
season for planting, so that the picking may come on 
in dry weather. 

It has been ascertained by experiments recently 
carried on that the months of August and September 
are the best for cotton planting in Ceylon. In South- 
ern India where the conditions are much the same 
as ours, planting is mostly done in these two months. 
The object aimed at in selecting these months for 
planting is to get the pods to ripen in January and 
February which are usually dry months with us. 

I have already briefly noticed the different varieties 
of cotton, and will now give directions for planting 
each variety. 

The Pernambuco or Kidney Cotiton—Two pounds of 
seed of this variety are sufficient for planting an 
acre. As the seeds are attached to each other, they 
should be separated previous to planting. The Kidney 
Cotton grows to a large size, and single trees are 
generally found growing in the compounds of native 
houses lasting for wee years. Holes should be made 
at a distance of 4 to 6 feet apart each way accord- 
ing to richness of soil, in the prepared land, and 
two seeds put down in each hole. This variety of 
cotton it may he safely said is the best suited to the 
requirements of our climate and soil. 

The Egyptian, althougha perennial plant, is treat- 
ed as an annual in cultivation. As this variety is not 
naturalized in Oeylon, it is well occasionally to pro- 
cure first supplies of seed from outside as it tends to 
degenerate after several seasons of growth. Three 
pounds of seed are sufficient for an acre of ground, 
and the holesfor planting should be made3 feet apart 
each way. 

American Cotton—Of the American cottons the New 
Orleans variety should be preferred above all the others. 
It is especially suited for high cultivation, and where 
this is not followed it will not produce good results. 
As the plants resemble the Egyptian a good deal, the 
seed of this cotton should also be planted 3x3. 

The Tinnevelly is generally sown broadcast, . but 
better results may be obtained by planting. The seeds 
should be put down closer as the plant does not 
grow so large as the other varieties of cotton. 2x3 
feet apart would be about the best distanee to make 
the holes. I have found it useful to steep the seed 
in a mixture of fresh cowdung and water before 
planting, as the plants are thus made more vigorous 
during the earlier stages. 
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PADDY CULTIVATION AND TRANSPLANTING 
Ty. 


By W. A. De Stmva. 

Irvigation.—Hitherto I have described briefly the pro- 
cess of selecting the seed paddy, raising it in the nursery 
and then planting out, But the principal requisite in 
paddy cultivation is irrigation, and this is a process 
which involves a good deal of time, labour and ex- 
penses. 

It is generally admitted that paddy is a semi-aquatic 
plant, and it can grow to perfection only in the pre- 
sence of water, and hence water is considered as the 
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principal requisite in the cultivation of this grain, The 
fact whether the aquatic character of the paddy plant 
is inherent in the species or is an acquired one is 
worth while being traced. In plants as well as in 
animals there are natural and acquired traits of character, 
Though they may haye had other characteristics ori- 
ginally, a training up in a certain way with an object 
in view makes them acquire quite new characters 
which may be called artificial. When once through 
artificial or other means this character is obtained it 
is rather difficult to lead back a species into its ori- 
ginal habits, To accomplish this the species should 
be allowed to degenerate, and this degeneration will 
not result in bringing the plant into its normal con- 
dition without permanently weakening it. So it is 
almost impossible to bring a plant which has been 
artificially or otherwise changed, to its original con- 
dition, We have these characteristics marked well in 
the cabbage tribe of the order Orucifere. The same 
species, Brassica Oleracea, has many varieties, each 
differing in its individual form; and the seed from 
each produces its own characteristic plants. This is 
an$ instance of a food plant, but the changes brought 
about by the Florist are still greater and strange. All 
these are done by cultivation; and “ artificial” characters 
when once established remain tolerably fixed. Now 
coming to consider our paddy plant may we not infer 
that this aquatic character was given to it by arti- 
ficial means; by cultivation. to suit the condition of 
the cultivator? 

But what causes could have made the paddy-plant 
of an aquatic nature? ‘The original cultivator of paddy 
need not have had the special object of the culti- 
vating in the paddy plant a taste for aquatic habits, 
yet other aims may have set him to work in 
a direction which favoured this result. May nota 
desire to loosen the soil, when there were no proper 
tillage implements (not even the native wooden plough) 
have prompted the use of a copious supply of water 
just before cultivation; again, may not, under the 
same circumstances, another object have been the de- 
struction of weeds? Still further, keeping the plants 
erect and preventing them from falling down, and 
counting on a preventative in some degree of insect 
attacks in the absence of other and direct remedies. 
Allthese may have entered into the consideration of 
the agriculturist, and go to show the probable reasons 
why water was used in such large quantities by culti- 
vators. The cultivators who were confined to the 
valleys of the large rivers had every facility for 
obtaining water in any quantity, which was no doubt 
fully availed of, but when the inhabitants spread 
and when they established new homes, they wanted 
their usual cereal as food, and it was cultivated in 
the same fashion as was done in the valleys. Where 
they could not obtain the copious supplies of water 
from natural sources they began to construct arti- 
ficial reservoirs. Thus the tank system of irrigation 
might have come into existence, and the plant and the 
methods of cultivation became closely associated with 
water and continued and still continues so. 

Other evidences are not wanting to trace back our 
paddy plant form the aquatic state to its normal 
state. We have the variety of paddy known as 
Elvi or hill paddy, which is the same _ plant 
haying the same characters as the aquatic one, but 
the only difference being in theconditions of growth. 
Hill paddy could be taken as a species having nearly 
its original characters, and passing from it we have 
a marked gradation in other varieties, some requir- 
ing less water and others still less. So this clearly 
shows that the character of the paddy plant as it 
exists now is an acquired one. 

Anyhow, whether it be required or not, one thing is 
clear, that for the growth of the paddy as it 
is, water, to a more or less extent, is necessary. At 
the present day there is no regulation of this supply 
except when there is alimited quantity of water. Water 
is used abundantly when obtainable in every season, 
It is quite true that a certain quantity of water ig 
required for paddy cultivation, and that quantity only 
for some definite purpose in the process of the cul- 
tivation of the crops; but at present this fact is not 


understood, for when there is plenty it is used abun- 
dantly, and when there is little, sparingly. At one 
period of the growth of the crop the plants may 
have an abundance of water, whilst at another period 
they may suffer from a want of the same. But the 
supplying of fields with water in necessary quan- 
tity is quite possible. I have seen villages where, when 
the goyias get water, they fill up thir fields simply for a 
desire of the thing, but otherwise when it is quite 
useless, 

I shall consider here the different periods 
at, and conditions under, which water is required in 
the cultivation of a paddy crop both regarding quality 
and quantity; butit is a matter of regret that desirable 
facts cannot be given under these two important heads, 
as no careful experiments have been carried out in the 
matter, but which I hope will be undertaken very soon 
in the interest of the paddy cultivators. 

According to the present system of working, the paddy 
cultivator before beginning his cultivation requires water 
for soaking the soil and destroying the weeds, making 
the field suitable to be planted with the native im- 
plement or puddled. This operation done—the water 
should be retained for some time, else the puddled field is 
likely to be baked and the soil hardened. Soa necessity 
arises for the water to be left for at least another 
three weeks, or till the time for sowing. Though 
this process facilitates the cultivator in his operation, 
it is faulty in that the proper exposure of the soil to 
the atmostpheric influence is prevented, and thereby the 
improvement which might otherwise arise is retarded. 
Thus when the organic matter in the soils decays 
away from the influence of the air, injurious organic 
acids are often formed; but no account of this and 
other cireumstances are taken into consideration by 
our cultivators, who keep to the old and 
beaten track. In cases where dry cultivation is carried 
out which is a necessity when the supply of water is 
exhausted, the soil is exposed to atmospheric influences. 
This is the main idea kept in view in the improved 
method of cultivation. The land is ploughed and 
allowed to remain exposed till within a few days 
of being sown. The difference in the quantity of 
water required in the two systems of wet and dry 
cultivation is striking. In the former which is the 
common method adopted, the field is kept under water 
for a period of over three weeks before sowing to 
the great disadvantage of the formation of plant food 
in the soil itself; while in the other system which 
is adopted in cases of short supply of water, and 
where the system of cultivation with ‘improved’ im- 
plements is adopted, the field requires to be kept 
under water for a few days only just before sowing 
in order to prepare the seed-bed. In the case of 
transplanting a still greater reduction in the supply 
of irrigation water may be made, for the plants are 
put in after they have sprung up in a nursery and 
remained there for a month. The water which would 
otherwise be required during that month in addition 
to the three weeks’ supply for soaking in the ordinary 
case of boadcast sowing would be saved. There would 
thus be a saving of a seven weeks’ water-supply. 
This is rather a crude manner of estimation, but as 
the measurement of the quantities of water has yet 
to be made, the method I have adopted must answer 
my propose which is merely that of comparison. 

The second period at which water is required is 
from a few days after sowing until the paddy is in 
flower. If we take for example a variety which 
grows 5 months, then water will be required till the 
beginning of the last month, as a month generally 
elapses between the time of flowering and the 
harvesting. Thus for an average crop of paddy 
which lasts 20 weeks, water should be supplied for a 
period, more or less, of 15 weeks. The first week 
and the last 4 weeks not to be taken into account, as 
very little is required at these stages of growth. 
When we add to this the 3 weeks before sowing, the 
time for soaking &c. of the field up to sowing time 
one get an aggregate of 18 weeks’ water supply. 

This amount is necessary in the ordinary method 
of cultivation. But in dry cultivation adopted either 
from a want of a proper supply of water or as the 
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results of the recognition of improved methods, the 
15 weeks’ supply during the growth of the crop is 
only required. 

And lastly, in transplanting, a still less amount of 
water is required. For a five months’ crop only 12 
weeks’ water supply is necessary, as no water is re- 
quired for the month the plants are in the nursery. 
Therefore when four weeks are deducted the amount 
is reduced to 11 weeks’ water supply, but adding a 
week for the little water required in the nursery the 
total will count to 12 weeks’ supply. 

The quantities of water required forthe 3 systems 
will then stand as follows:— 

18 weeks’ supply for ordinary cultivation. 
15 ” ” » dry ” 
12 3 oD » transplanted paddy. 

This shows that transplanting will require 33 per 
cent less water than is ordinarily required, and this 
saving is of no little importance in many] districts 
where the supply of water is limited and where many 
fields depend on one source. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL 


FORMATIONS IN CEYLON. 


By C. DRieBERG, B.A, F.H.A.S. 


Sandstone belongs to that class of rocks which has 
had an aqueous origin. It is made up of small particles 
of sand, for the most part consisting of silica, agglu- 
tinated either by great pressure, by means of percolat- 
ing acidulated water which dissolves and redeposits 
part of the materials composing the sand, by fusion, 
or lastly throvgh the medium of some foreign 
substance in solution in water, commonly carbonate 
of lime, which acts asa cement. Often, however, the 
graius do not consist of pure silica, but particles of 
felspatic rocks, pieces of mica, and sometimes shelly 
débris are found mixed up in the mass, Again a 
large proportion of clay may be foundin combination 
with the particles of sand. The texture of the rock 
varies greatly from the finest to the coarsest. This 
is often well seen in a deep cutting where the topmost 
layers may be very fine grained and gradually merge 
into coarse and coarser varieties. The commonest 
colours of sandstone are grey, white, and red, though 
the dark variety is not rarelyseen. The whiter varie- 
ties contain milky and clear quartz granules, the red 
colour of some sandstones being due to the presence 
of peroxide of iron, brown and yellow to the hydrous 
peroxide. The grey-blue colour of others are on 
exposure to the air, turned to brown or yellow, owing 
to the oxidation of the iron present, 

Among the commoner varieties of sandstone are 
freestone, which is of a homogeneous character, and 
workable in any direction, being used much for build- 
ing purposes: flagstone, more or less argillaceous and 
laid down in beds out of which they are worked and 
used for paving: greensand, which owes its colour to 
a mineral cailed glauconite: and Carbonaceous sandstone, 
containing orgavie matter, and generally of a dark or 
black colour. Where the agglutinated particles are 
tolerably large in size the sandstone passes into a grit; 
and the size increasing further still, the rock is charac- 
terised asaconglomerate. ~~ 

Sandstone almost completely surrounds the Island 
along the coast, forming Horken beds which are 
however much disturbed and fractured in certain places. 
The variety is not perfectly uniforrp, being sometimes 
of a light and again of a dark cojour—the cementing 
medium being almost always carbdnate of lime, which 
in the darker varieties is mixed with iron. The pre- 
sence of carbonate of iron as the cementing medium 
is easily proved by heating a piece Yf sandstone rock 
with Hydrochivric acid when the rock préaks up and falis 
into a loose mass of sand, 

Yhe formation of sandstone as well {as the limestones 
of the North must uo doubt be explairfied by the theory 
which Mr. Neviil of the Oeylon Gfivil Service has 
endeavoured to prove in a paper writt(2n for the Ceylon 
Lranch of the Royal Asiatic Society, viz., that the 
Islands subject to secular movement, { that it is in fact 


undergoing a process of gradual elevation. This is no 
wild hypothesis, as the phenomenon has been observed 
and the rate of elevation recorded in various places 
in Europe, notably on the coast of Norway. On the 
coast of Scotland the raised beaches extending in a 
series from 25 to 100 feet are a standing evidence of 
the fact, and such beaches are to be observed in our 
Island too, though they are not too apparent. The 
white sand of the cinnamon lands about Colombo are 
undoubtedly of aqueous origin, and of tolerably recent 
formation as evidences go to show. A peculiar bluish- 
black sand may be often observed on the sea-shore of 
our coast. This is composed of titaniferous iron 
(lurenite, an oxide of iron and titanium) and magne- 
tite (ferroso-ferric oxide), the insoluble residue of 
igneous rocks. From Pamwunugame, situated on the 
canal route between C olombo and Negombo is a bed 
of sandstone which is worked principally for the manu- 
facture of filters. 
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AGRICULTURAL SUPERSTITIONS. III, 
By E. T. WHooz. 


When we inquire into the origin of these superstitious 
practices and notions, we shall find that at first many 
of them were devoid of the superstitious character, 
and, as I said in concluding my last paper, were cun- 
ningly or even wisely invented. Take for instance 
the belief in blight by the ‘evil eye’ and ‘evil 
tongue,’ What a knowledge of human nature is here 
wrapped up! Of course there is’ no truth in the super- 
stition as it obtains among the present generation of 
native farmers and gardeners, There is no ‘ evil eye’ 
which can produce blight on well-growing crops by its 
mere look. I know however of the covetous eye and 
the envious eye,—the eyes of the man who contem- 
plates stealing his neighbour’s crops, and the eyes of 
him who cannot bear to see another’s crop thriving, 
and therefore tries to injure it. 

How attractive does a tree laden with ripe fruits 
appear to a light-fingered man! To allow him the 
chance of a sharp close look at the fruits would 
amount to tempting him to covet and steal them. 
But on the other hand it would wound the feelings of 
the man tolet him know that the gardener has appre- 
hensions about his honesty, and would not, for that 
reason, give him the chance of a visit to the orchard. 
Asacunning and easy alternative, therefore, in such 
cases ancient farmers and gardeners devised the super- 
stitious notion about the ‘evil eye’ and gave publicity to 
it, so that it might have a common application. 

The other class of evil-eyed men are the envious. 
When they get the opportunity of eyeing a very fruit- 
ful field or garden their envy is excited, and they try 
to doit some damage or other. The narration, in the 
Biblical parable, of the enemy sowing tares in his 
neighbour’s wheat-field is not without its counterpart 
in the world of facts. 

As a proof of the explanation I have here given about, 
the origin of ‘evil-eye’ theory, I may point out that, 
even to this day, it is those who betray feelings of 
covetousness or envy upon looking at some good thing 
belonging to their fellow-creatures, that are especially 
marked down and dreaded as evil-eyed- 

Then again the superstitious notion about the ‘ evil 
tongue’ seems to have been invented in order to pre- 
vent an admirer rousing up the above feelings in by- 
standers. When a man expresses his admiration of 
some crop, he attracts the notice of others and makes 
it a mark for the rogue and the ill-willed man. The 
safest course would be to let the plants grow unnoticed 
and hidden from human view as much as possible. 

Hence also has arisen the common custom of thatch- 
ing garden fences with cadjans. A stick fence how- 
ever strong is not considered sufficient i. and the inevit- 
able palm leaves have always come into requisition 
for covering the fence. While at Gulle, I bad an 
intelligent Jail Guard at the heard of the gang of 
prisoners sent to the Experimental Garden ; and he was 
somewhat imbued with the agrioultural superstitions 
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of the Jand. This man was importunate inasking me 
to permit him to have the garden fence covered with 
olas, at least that part exposed to the human eye. At 
length I allowed it, more for the sake of satisfying him 
and keeping up his ardour and interest than for any 
other reason. When, however, the plants grew up and 
began to bear, I noticed that they were much safer 
thus covered round, than they would otherwise have 
been, The crops lay snug and secure unobserved by 
the evil-eyed, light-fingered gentry. It was hidden 
from the view of the four-footed rogues into the bar- 
gain, who otherwise would, butt against the naked 
fence and try its strength when the growing crops 
tempted and attracted them with the prospect of some- 
thing rich to feed upon. And Ishould think that the 
covering more or less, served as a screen from blighting 
winds and vermin and insects. What an amount of 
wisdom is thus wrapped up in this now superstitious 
practice, and how simple and effectual does it seem when 
it is all ascribed to the mysterious aswaha (blight or 
poison by the eye) ! 

We thus see that such practices were originally not 
superstitions but devices with some secret purpose in 
view, and that in process of time they assumed the 
superstitious character. 

Take again the customs observed on the threshing- 
floor. What is their ultimate motive but to admit 
only a select number of honest good workmen and to 
prevent any chance of the corn being stolen ? 

The theory about the lucky hours seems to have been 
at first intended to enforce punctuality and prevent 
delay in beginning the different operations in so far as 
the farm-labcrers, co-helpers, &c., were concerned. 

There are other practices in which the motive is 
not quite clear. Yet they display good sense and 
reason when divested of the superstitious garb. For 
instance, in the Wanni, the threshing out of paddy is 
delayed for about three months after reaping, the 
sheaves being in stack all the time. When asked the 
reason ‘why,’ the superstitious farmers say that they 
have to wait till the lapse of a certain festival which 
is celebrated in honour of a demon, and that other- 
wise the demon would reduce the quantity of grain by 
some mysterious means. But the desirability of the 
delay is apparent when the fact is noticed that the 
corn improves in quality when allowed to remain in 
the stack for a considerable time, by undergoing a 
certain change which is called “ripeningin the stack.” 
(Vide Tanner’s Science of Agricultural Practice, pp 
262 and 263.) 

Again the belief that certain men’s hands have a 
peculiar mysterious virtue in sowing, planting, &c., was 
intended as a sort of encouragement or flattery to cheer 
up expert farm laborers who were successful in their 
work, evidently because they did it well and were 
practised in it, and not on account of any special 
merit in them or their hands, 

So it is clear that the origin of these superstitions 
show much wisdom. But what is to be deplored is 
the degeneration that these notions and practices have 
undergone. They have deteriorated to such a vile 
extent, that the notions are strained. to the extreme 
and the original motives are lost sight of. The prac- 
tices are observed indiscriminately without regard to 
time, place or other circumstances, and have thus 
assumed the gross superstitious character which 
characterize them now among the rustics of our land. 
And such degeneration of the ancient. devices is now 
proving the bane of the native farmers. It has made 
their thinking powers dormant. Superstition nar- 
rows their minds and blinds their reason. They will 
persi-t in old notions and customs no matter whether 
they see their meanings or not; and spurn or dread 
any new practice. “Conservatism at any cost” seems 
their watchword. 

There comes a good stranger who desires to havea 
look at gamarala’s garden and is able and willing to give 
some useful information about growing the crops. But 
yanarala’s belief in aswaha forms a bar against the 
admittance of well-meaning visitor to the garden. 

Some improvement is suggested; but no, gamarala 
docs not care for it; Itis against ancestral custom. 
Tho superstitious mind is blindly conservative and does 


not, and will not see any good in new methods and 
proposed improvements or reforms. 

I apprehend that the resistance offered to the use of 
the Improved Ploughs is very much attributable to the 
evil effects directly or indirectly caused by superstition 
on the rural mind. 

Superstitions then are no small impediments to the 
success of the young Agriculturists whom our Alma 
Mater has sent abroad to different parts of the Island 
to improve native agriculture. In my furture instal- 
ments, I shall therefore, endeavour, to offer some words 
of advice to them as to how their work is to be pushed 
on in spite of such hindrances, and in what directions 
reforms are desirable. 

Haputale, 16th October 1889. 


—————E 
INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS: 


CULTIVATED AND WILD. 


CAPPARIDAOEE. 

3.—Gynandropsis Pentaphylla. D, C.—This is a herb 
growing in uncultivated places and also asa weed in 
gardens. Itis known as Waila among the Sinhalese. 
It is an erect hairy annual and not very common, 
though it. grows in uncultivated places. A peculiar 
pungent ‘smell is found in the leaves, and a slight 
gummy secretion having the above characteristic smell 
is observed on the green surface of the leaves aud 
the stem. The leaves are alternately situated, and 


divided into five partitions. The flower bunch 
consisting of small white flowers is a terminal 
raceme. The general colour of the flowers is milky 


white, and occasionally we have plauts with a slightly 
pink-coloured flower. Another peculiarity in the flower 
is that the ovary is possessed of a stalk known ag 
the gynaphore. This plant bears pods and seeds 
resembling the mustard. 

The plant is not of much importance as a food 
product, neither isit generally used; but my endeavour 
in these papers is to boring together as much as 
possible such species of plants which are more or 
less used as articles of food, and indicate the part 
or parts thus used. 

In this plant the leaves are used for food. The leaves 
made into an erdinary curry form a good dish, 
having the characteristics of some of the cabbage 
tribe, but the pungent taste though not strong is 
very marked. It is also used fried in oil. In 
both these forms it possesses some important medicinal 
qualities. It is said that leaves of this used in food 
serve as an “excellent antiscorbutic and also an 
agreeable and invaluable medicine to seamen,” pos- 
sessing the qualities of Cochlearia and Lepidum of 
the European countries. 

The seeds of this plant are similar to those of 
the mustard and possess an acrid oil which could 
eusily be expressed. The plantis reputed to possess 
a good many medicinal properties and ig a favourite 
one amongst native meiical practitioners. Itis used in 
cases of cobra bite and as a remedy in convulsions and 
Typhus fever. The several parts of the plant are 
used in cases of intestinal worms and in earache, 
headache and toothache frequently with success. 


BIxInE&. 

The indigenous plants of this natural order are 
few, and stil] fewer are any which are eatable. The 
two plants which I am going to describe below, are 
not much used as food, but still as the berries 
of both are eaten, I shall describe them here as wild 
products, 

4 —Phoberos Caertneri, Thw., or Sclopia Gaertneri, 
Morn —This is a plant growing wild and common in the 
warmer parts of the island. It is known as Katu- 
kurundo. among the Sinhalese. ‘The plants are 
covered thickly with large-pointed spines which make 
them an effective barrier against the ravages of animals 
when used as fence sticks. The frnit is pulpy, and 
when ripe is of a dark red colour. It has a sweetish- 
sour taste, and is commonly eaten. ‘The roots of 
this plant are said to possess medicinal properties 
and are used extrernally in skin diseases, 
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5. Flacourtia Sapida, Roxb.,—the Uguwressa of the 
Sinhalese,—is common in the hot drier parts. The 
trunk and branches of this plant are covered thickly 
with spines, which are in most cases branched. It 
bears a round pulpy fruit which is of a dark red 
colour when ripe. This fruit is also of a sweetish 
sour taste, and is eaten when quite ripe. In an un- 
ripe state it is very astringent. The roots and bark 
form an astringent tonic and are used in cases of 
dysentery and fever to check purging and to relieve 
nausea, 


were 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
RePort oN THE CAwNPoRE EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

The Cawnpore Farm which is under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Meer Mohammed Hussain, m.R.A.C., 
who holds the post of Assistant Director of the 
Department of Land-Records and Agriculture of the 
North-Western provinces and Oude, was started in 
1874. The account of experiments carried out on the 
Farm are of a diversified nature, and are relative to 
ploughing, irrigation, sowing, manuring and trials of 
different varieties of crops and seeds. The chief points 
aimed at by the experiments now conducted, was 
according to the report :— 

(1) To estimate the value and utility of improved 
methods of farming compared with indigenous methods, 
(2) To form an idea, by weighment of crops, of the 
character of the season in point of ,outturn, and 
thereby obtain independent data for checking the 
agricultural forecasts of harvest yield obtained from 
the several districts of the province. (3) To produce 
pedigree seed for distribution in the country. The 
rainy season of 1888 was unfortunately most unfavour- 
able to the carrying out of experiments, many of which 
resulted in total failure owing to successive wet; much 
of the seed having failed to germinate, and where it 
did germinate, the want of sun and heat injured the 
vitality of the plants. A great many of the crops exneri- 
mented with are such as are not cultivated by our 
local agriculturists, and an account of the experiments 
with these would command no interest in our readers. 
In an experiment with regard to the comparative yield 
of different varieties of cotton the results were very 
disappointing; nearly the whole experiment being 
spoilt by the weather. Two points, however, seem 
to have been demonstrated: (1) that acclimatised is 
better than fresh imported seed, and (2) that a variety 
known as “Garo Hills’? cotton resists wet seasons, 
giving the largest yield of all the varieties. The experi- 
ment in the comparative value of late and early sowings 
of cotton seed turned outa failure. 

The superior value of gypsum or sulphate of lime 
as a manure for indigo seems to have been conclusively 
demonstrated. 

The growth of indigo and hemp were found to pre- 
pare the land for cereals. 

In the experiment to determine the effect of shallow 
and deep ploughing, or rather the effect of ploughing 
with the country and improved plough, the result was 
as on previous occasions in favour of deep ploughing. 

The superior value of dead cotton seed as a manure 
was also clearly proved; and gypsum proved a valuable 
addition to dung as @ manure for gram, peas and other 
leguminose. 

The results of the irrigation experiments are unfor- 
tunately not noted: and as a whole the experiments 
seem to lack definiteness, but we have to take into 
account the difficulties under which Mr. Hussain was 
labouring, and must hope that his future experiments 
will not be interfered with by unlooked-for extraneous 
circumstances. . D. 

A Worm Removed from tar Eyr or A Horse. 

In the year 1880 when I was attending an infirmary 
for cavalry horses in Madras asa pupil of Veterinary 
Surgeon Western of the Madras army, [had the good 
fortune to witness the successful removal by that 
gentleman of a living worm from the eye of a horse. 

The animal was a dark bay Indian about14 hands high, 
owned by Dr. Oppert of the Presidency College, and 
the parasite scientifically known as filaria oculi equini, 
I believe, was observed in the aqeuous humour of the 
animal’s left eye in a state of constant motion, The 


poor animal seemed to be suffering from much nervous 
excitement and was visibly losing flesh, 

Mr. Western began his operation by casting the horse 
on the right side and securely binding it so that it 
could not move, An ordinary lancet was taken, and 
some cotton twist wound round it exposing only a very 
little of the point, so that an incision into the coats of 
the eyeball may be made without the instrument 
penetrating too far. As the worm was in a constant 
state of motion, a point in the lower part of the eye 
where the cornea meets the sclerotic coat away from 
the direct line of vision was carefully watched and 
the guarded lancet thrust in when the worm reached 
this point. When the instrument was withdrawn the 
aqueous humour was squirted out and the parasite with 
it. The worm was about two inches long and looked 
very much like a bit of grey thread. It was very lively 
and lived till it was put in glycerine for preserving a 
few minutes after the operation, 

As to how the worm got into the eye the Surgeon 
explained, if I remember right, that the ovum of the 
parasite was taken into the horse’s system in the water 
which the animal drank, 

After the operation the eye was wet bandaged 
to prevent inflammation, and the animal put into a 
dark stable. Colchicum was administered in half 
drachm doses. In about a fortnight’s time the animal 
was sent away, the eye being perfectly cured with 
regard to appearance and strength of sight. 

Since my return to Ceylon I had very little to do 
with horses, and I am not aware whether “worm 
in the eye” is recognised as a disease in horses 
here. I have come across a single instance only in 
which a thread-like worm was formed in the eye of 
an ox, but unlike the case of the horse the parasite was 
found outside the eyeball instead of in the aqueous 
humour. 

“Worms in the eye” is a common thing in fowls, 
In an affected bird the eyes are swollen and a 
purulent discharge appears. Temporary blindness is 
brought on by the eyelids being heid together by the 
sticky discharge. The fowl seems to suffer from great 
pain and refuses food. The most effectual remedy 
is lime juice. The eyes are forced open and a drop 
put in when about half a dozen or more thread-like 
worms fall off and the bird rapidly recovers. ABA. 


The prize of R200 for the best essay on the cotton 
cultivation, offered by the Ceylon Independent, has been 
awarded to Mr. W. A. De Silva, The Judges were the 
Hon. J. J. Grinlinton, W. P. Holmes, Esq., and R. L. 
M. Brown, Esq. Mr. De Silva who quite lately pub- 
lished a pamphlet on cotton cultivation, passed out of 
the School of Agriculture in 1886, He was agricultural 
instructor at Minuwangoda, Andiambalam and Bandara- 
gama, and was a few months ago appointed second 
assistant at the Schuol of Agriculture. Mr, De Silva 
is also the author of a pamphlet, on ‘* Coconut Culti- 
vation” in Sinhalese. 


Catriz Disrasr AND REMEDIES. 


Mr. H. W. Green truly says in his Agricultural 
Primer that “ Natives when using medicines are too 
apt to trust to mere physicking, and so forget to feed 
the animal.” In cases which I had an oppor- 
tunity of watching lately, I found this to be the 
practice. The cattle were invariably given the ordinary 
food which they had no inclination to eat, and the 
owners simply allowed them to starve till they were 
told to administer rice gruel. Very often this starva- 
tion allows the animal to get into astate of weakness 
to which it succumbs. Not only is the feeding neglected, 
but no change is made in the housing of the sick 
animal, and no amount of advice can make cattle-men 
see the necessity of good shelter. 

The animal should be kept warm and free from 
draughts, the roof should keep off the rain, while at 
the same time there must be ventilation. It is almost 
impossible to secure these conditions in the miserable 
sheds in which cattle are generally tethered. 

With regard to medicines, Mr. Green gives the 
following prescription sent him by Mr, Saunders, which 
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he declares proved very useful in Ceylon “ murrain ”’:— 
A mixture of ginger, gall-nuta, bulu, nelli, catechu, 
kurumba-eti; 3 0z. of each grind fine, and dissolve in 
1 pint of hotwater, add half a pint of arrack, and a 
quater of a pint of margosa oil. In ordinary cases give 
one-third of the mixture thus obtained, twice a day. 
In very bad cases one-half may be given. Shake the 
bottle well before each dose. fe 

Twas informed by a Municipal Inspector who had visited 
a number of cattlepens, that acommon practice among 
some cattle owners was to administer lard as a preventa- 
tive, and that this proved very successful in keeping off 
the attack. Mr. Green in his Primer recommende 2 oz. 
of pig’s lard for “ hoof and mouth disease,” and the late 
Mr. Worms of Ceylon, whose prescription for “ rinder- 
pest” was so highly thought of that it was even 
tried in England (where however it appears to have 
been a failure) includes + to 4 lb. of fresh unsueted 
ard in his recipe. 

The action of lard is undoubtedly purgative, and 
it is evidently administered to keep the bowels in order. 

The following are the suggestions of Dr. Van Royen 
which a correspondent to the local Examiner reports 
were adopted with advantage in the Hill country:— 

1. Segregate sick animals, keeping them well wrapped 
and secure from wind and rain. 

2. Withdrawal of food, only rice congee or gruel, and 
gradually old paddy straw, hut no grass till the animal 
8 well. 
i 3. As there is always congestion of the lungs and 
tympanitis (wind), have turpentine fomentations, A 
cumbly is taken sprinkled with turpentine steeped in 
hot water, wrung out and wrapped round the barrel 
of the animal. ‘This is repeated 3 or 4 times in the half 
hour. The fomentations should be repeated every 12 
hours; oftener if there is distress in breathing. 

4, An astringent should be given to check diarrhcea. 

Tincture catechu and tincture kino, of each 3 0z., 
1 oz. laudanum and 8 oz. spiritus etheris, add water up 
to2 pints and give} every 4 hours. For calves halt the 
dose. If breathing be quick a drachm of antimonial 
wine may be added to each dose of mixture; and if 
there be hemorrhage in the scourings, 14 oz. of liquid 
extract of ergotto each dose of mixture: but this is 
seldom required. 


ce 
REPORTS FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS, 


RatNaPura, 4th October, 1889. 

Part of the Experimental Gardens in connection 
with the school at Marapana is laid down with a crop 
of American cotton. There are about three hundred 
grown up plants in a flourishing condition, the number of 
pods on each tree varying from 30 to 50. Oonsidering the 
rainfall of last year, I think I might venture to say 
that little could be expected in the way of the suc- 
cessful growth of cotton at Ratuapura, at least the 
crop of lint caunot be expected to be of good quality. 

My paddy field shows a superior growth to most 
of those round about. Four liaddes—a quarter of an 
acre in extent, are being prepared for planting out 
paddy about next week. 

I quite accidentally came upon a specimen of the 
Indigo fera tinctoria growing in the garden of a 
Native, just as I was about getting some seed down 
from Galle, where I had grown a crop. From this 
plant I gathered some seeds which I intend planting 
a3 800n as convenient. The question is, will it pay 
to cultivate indigo? Ifso, its cultivation will prove of 
inestimable benefit to the natives of the Ratnapura 
district where there is a considerable amount of avail- 
able land suited for the crop. 

WILLIAM Kuruppu, 
Agricultural Instructor. 

Upuwa, 5th October, 1889. 

Uduwa is a pretty large village, containing over 
150 dwellings, situated about 6 miles to the west of 
Bandaragama. The inhabitants depend chiefly on 
paddy and chena cultivation for a livelihood. The 
soil is very righ, and is generally of a clay-loamy 


description. The paddy fields are very fertile and are 
irrigated by streams which run across them and fall 
into the Kaluganga. There is no doubt that the 
fertility of these fields depends in a great measure 
on the richness of the water in plant food carried 
down in solution and suspension from the neighbouring 
uplands. The paddy crop which is being now taken 
in, has not been damaged to any serious extent by 
the rains which we had during the latter part of 
last month, as has been the case in many parts of 
the district. Large stretches of land about here are 
under coconut and cinnamon. [have remarked some 
stray cotton plants growing exceedingly well, and 
consider it would be an admirable plan if the culti- 
vators took to growing cotton in their chenas. I 
hope I shall before long be able to give cotton a 
trial. [have cleared, drained, and prepared in to 
plots, a smali extent of land for the cultivation of 
vegetables; but at present I shall have to see to 
the transplanting of my paddy. I am glad to say 
that a number of the parents of the school-boys 
come and listen to my lessons on agriculture on 
Poya days and Saturdays. 
D. EH. Tratuonts, 


Agricultural Instructor. 


Kreatta, 12th October, 1889, 

The native goiyas, 1 am glad to say, show a marked 
change in their attitude towards the introduction of 
improved methods into paddy cultivation. I am, 
however, labouring under a disadvantage in having 
@ very small extent of land, and one not well adapted 
for the purpose of an experimental garden. I am 
hoping that erelong I shall have some crown land 
not far from the newschool bungalow at my disposal, 
It is only 5 months since I began my experiments 
here, during which time I have tried four varieties of 
cotton, tobacco, and some vegetables, all of which have 
turned out well. I have some arrowroot too coming 
up. I regret I could not have had some land under 
paddy, but I was unable to get either a suitable 
field, though the Ratemahatmaya tried to lease out 
one for me, nor the baffaloes. The R. M. takes a 
lively interest in agricultural work, and Iam greatly 
indebted to him for much kind assistance he has 
rendered me. J. W. P. SAMARASEKARA, 

Agricultural Instructor. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


Marking Farm Tools, §c.—Apply a thin coating of 
melted wax to that part of the tool where the ini- 
tial letters &c. are to be engraved. Let the wax cool 
and mark the initials &. on the wax cutting it com- 
pletely through with a sharp nail or other pointed 
instrument. Now run a little nitric acid into the 
scratches, and after afew minutes wash the acid off 
and remove the wax by rubbing it off. The letters 
&e. will be found bitten into the tool by the action of 
the acid. 

To Preserve the Natural Colours of Plants and 
Flowers.—Dissolve salicylic acid in alcohol, heat the 
solution up to the boiling point and draw the flowers &c. 
through it. Shake off any superfluous moisture and 
dry between sheets of blotting paper under pressure. 

A Cheap Disinfectant.—Green Qopperas or Sulphate 
of Iron, the annabedi of the bazaars, isa very cheap 
and effective disinfectant, and every Farmer can afford 
to use it in liberal measure. A pound to the gallon 
of water will deodorize and disinfect sewage Xc. in 
a short time. It should be used in water-closets, in 
the kitchen, stables, and in fact everywhere on the 
farm all throughout the year. : 

To Remove Rusted Bolts, §c.—The most effectual 
means of removing bolts, screws, &c. that have rusted 
in, without breaking them is by the liberal application 
of kerosine oil. Care must be taken that the oil shall 
reach the rusted parts and some time must be allowed 
to giveit a chance to penetrate and soften the layer of 
rust hefore the attempt to remove the bolt &c, is made, 
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GENERAL ITEMS. 


Dr. Simpson, Health Officer of Calcutta, was here 

, ree weeks ago on his way to India from England. 

he post of Health Officer of Calcutta carries an im- 
mense salary with it. Dr. Simpson’s supervision of 
slaughter-houses extends to one visit a month; he is 
endeavouring at present to bring about the appoint- 
ment of a Veterinary inspector of slaughter-houses, as 
he is very strong on the point of a qualified mam being 
appointed tor the detection of unsound meat and look- 
ing into the subject of cattle-disease in India. 


A CoRRESPONDENT TO THE Ceylon Observer writes :— 
Mr. Aiyampillai, the additional Agricultural Instructor 
has come and taken charge of his work in Eraur, 
Batticaloa North. The adoption of the methods of 
transp anting paddy plants is now the earnest subject of 
controversy among many leading native landed pro- 
prietors, ever since they knew the success of that 
particulur method tried at Nindiur, by the Agricultural 
Instructor, Mr. Ohellaiah. In regard to the merits of 
Mr. Green’s Cingalee Howard’s plough, the native land. 
owners, unlike two years ago, now readily admit the 
superiority of the new plough over theirs. 


The practice of paring horses’ feet, and especially the 
frog, by horse-shoers cannot be too strongly condemned, 
as. the source of many diseases, such.as navicular bone 
disease, deformed hoof, and pumice feet. The frog 
jg a natural cushion for breaking the force of the shock 
tothe bones. Farriers in Ceylon make a rule of cut- 
ting away at the frog, and owners of horses should 
give special injunctions to their horsekeepers to see 
that the frog is not touched. 


£5,000,000 has been invested in Irrigation Works in 
Califorina, and asa consequence the value of the land 
with water has increased from 10 to 50 fold. The 
taxable valuation has increased at the rate of £20,000,000 
a year for the last four years. Under the influence 
of irrigation, counties which before were almost totally 
unproductive are now blooming with verdure and 
yielding abundant crops. 


Mr. T. H. Middleton who distinguished himself so 
highly at the Edinburgh University in 1887-88, as well 
as in London at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Examination, has been appointed Professor of Agri- 
culture at Bacoda. 


Prof, Wallace has been entertained at a banquet got 
up by the Agricultural Society of New South Wales. 
The Prime Minister wrote expressing his regret at not 
beingable to be present, but officialdom was otherwise 


well represented. 


The Trade in Indian bones, conducted by Messrs. 
Arakie Brothers of Ca! sta, has beenrisen from 200 tons 
in 1884 to 20,000 in locJ, and although their Oalcutta 
Mills are now turning out 200tons aday, they are unable 
to keep pace with the demand. They are consequently 
building even larger mills in Bombay to work the bone 
supply of Western India. Thereseemsto be no doubt 
that there is a large future for this trade. 


At a meeting of the South Durham Veterinary 
Medical Association last month, the President, speaking 
on the Infection of tuberculous meat and milk, said 
that to this might be traced one great cause of so many 
children dying from diarrhoea when a few weeks or 
months old. If an animal wassuffering from tuber- 
culosis it should be at once slaughtered. He was 
of opinion that animals suffering trom tuberculosis 
should not be used as food, even if they were in 
a well-nourished condition. Private slaughter-houses 
should not be permitted, for he believed nine-tenths 
of the diseased meat offered for sale was slaughtered 
at these private slaughter-houses. “The Inspector of 
slaughter-houses should undoubtedly be a veterinary 
gurgeon, ‘Those only acquainted with what modern 
science taught were competent to pronounce between 


sound and unsound fiesh to be consumed as food, 
Even if we had any doubt about tuberculoris being 
transmissible, which we have not, every means should 
be tried to stamp it out.” 


Three hundred and seventy-five cows are required 
for regimental food alone every day in India! and 
126,875 cows would be required for one year’s food. 


Guelph College Farm, Ontario, receives from the 
Provincial government a grant of £4,000 a year, besides 
the land extending to over 500 acres. 


More than amillion is disbursed by the government 
of Austria on the teaching of agriculture and the allied 
sciences. There are eighty-one schools of Agriculture 
and Forestry, of which six are State schools, and the 
remainder provincial, which are materially aided by 
State subventions. There are also agricultural winter 
schools for giving instruction during the winter when 
work is slack. Agricultural libraries to the number of 
887 have been established and supplied with 58,000 
volumes either directly by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
or by it in conjunction with provincial and local 
societies. A considerable contribution has also been 
made towards travelling lecturers who deliver lectures 
On general agricultural subjects. 


The quantity of unsound meat seized at the slaughter- 
house, Edinburgh, during the month of January last 
year, amounted to 13,476 lbs. made up of 12,808 Ibs. of 
beef, 236 ibs. of mutton, and 432 ibs. of veal. Seventeen 
carcases of beef were condemned for tuberculosis. 


Mr. R. P Jayewardene of Kotté has been awarded 
a medal for his “Jayawardhana Pura” arrowroot, which 
he is now introducing into the market. The article 
has been favourably reported upon by the Government 
analyst, to whom samples were submitted for analysis, 
and we are glad to hear that it is now used in the 
wards of the General Hospital at Borella to the ex- 
clusion of all other preparations, 


At a trial of the Strawsonizer at the Paris Exhibition, 
the judges declared the new invention a complete 
success. 


RAINFALL FoR AuGust.—In Colombo only 4:66 inches 
of rain fell during the month, the greatest quautity in 
any twenty-four hours being 1:05 on the 22nd and 
23rd. The largest quantity of rain registered anywhere 
in the Island for the month was 31'20 inches at Theber- 
ton Estate, Maskeliya, 5°50 inches falling in 24 hours 
onJuly 3lstand August Ist. 


= 
SCHOOL NEWS. 


The practical work of the school during the past 
month consisted toa great extent in the preparation 
of land, from which the dholl crop was recently removed 
for Indian corn, The evening work is confined to 
the vegetable gardens, which in spite of the careful 
drainage of the land, were on more than one occasion 
under water, and consequently suffered somewhat. 
The kicney cotton trees in one plot have been pruned 
after the gathering of one crop, and give promise of 
another good yield; while the young cotton plants 
are coming up well. A few mornings about the middle 
of the month were devoted to the preparation of 
the paddy fields at the back of the school, and the 
transplanting of the paddy. 

The Veterinary class as well as the other students 
were present at a post-mortem examination ofa bull 
that died of the disease at present prevailing in and 
around Colombo. 

Mr. J. S. De Saram still continues to act as 
District Judge of Tangalla, Mr. Rodrigo, of the Bentota 
Training School, doing his duties. 

The school eleven played two matches during October. 
In one against the Garrison they were beaten by 8 
wickets; in that against the Sinhalese Oricket Olub 
the latter were beaten by 8 wickets, 
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7|\\ correspondent has sent us 
| a leaf from a periodical 
called ‘‘ The Family Doctor,” 
containing an _ interesting 
account of the palm, the 
seeds of which are used as 
= S<——|| a substitute for ivory. A 
pretty engraving of this procumbent-stemmed and 
feathery-leaved palm is given, with the descrip- 
tion which we quote, but we have had to seek 
elsewhere for the scientific name. It is Phyte- 
lephas macrocarpa, one of the most beautiful as well 
as curious of the palm tribe, of which the magni- 


ficent talipot is the undoubted monarch. The 
leaves of the so-called ivory palm rise, like 
gigantic ostrich feathers, to a height of some- 
times 40 feet. The fruits, or rather fruit 


depositaries, are as large as a man’s head, and con- 
tain numerous nuts which when ripe, closely re- 
semble ivory in whiteness and hardness. The 
leaves are used by the Indians for thatch. As 
the habitat of the plant is the northern part 
of South America, we see no reason why this plant 
should not succeed in the plains and along the 
river sides of Ceylon. We recommend it to Dr. 
Trimen’s notice, if he has not already introduced it 
or made the attempt. Tea planters in the low- 
country might well try it, for ornament if not for 
commercial utility. Some botanists are inclined to 
separate this plant from the palms and erect it 
into a separate natural order, In its anomalous 
position and in its uses, it so closely resembles 
the Nipa palm (so-called) that we were strongly 
reminded when reading the article quoted of the Gin- 
pot of the Sinhalese,—the ‘‘ water coconut” of the 
English. It resembles the coconut palm, how- 
ever, only in its foliage, the fruit closely re- 
sembling that of the ivory palm, But that it has 
& creeping stem, the classification of the nipa 
wi th the pandanus or screw-pine plants would seem 


tobe justified, for, like them, it grows specially in 
brackish water. But it differs so much from the 
Palms and Pandanaew, that it, like the ivory palm, 
is placed by itself as the only species of a genus, 
In Java the “‘nipa palm” is of great economical 
value, the bamboo houses (rendered necessary by 
the prevalence of earthquakes) being covered with 
thatch made of the long nipa leaves. Ready 
plaited they are to be constantly seen carried about 
for gale, We are not aware that the leaves, about 
20 feet long are ever so utilized in Ceylon. When 
burnt they are said to yield salt. From the spadix, 
toddy with the same qualities as that obtained 
from the coconut is extracted, and the seeds are 
edible. We can recollect our disappointment when, 
very many years ago, we gathered some of the curious 
screw-pive-like fruits, to find that on parting 
with their moisture they fell to pieces. Those 
interested can find specimens growing, in the water, 
on the edges of the backwaters or ‘‘ gobbs” which 
commencing south of Colombo are prominent as 
“ lakes” at Moratuwa, Panadure, &c. And no doubt 
the gin-pol grows on the shores of the Negombo 
Lake. Geologists have found that a similar 
plant abounded, in the tertiary period, in the 
waters of the Thames. We are not aware that 
any economic use is here made of the leaves of the 
curious ‘‘screw-pines,” which are so numerous 
standing out of the water on their stilt-like aerial roots 
in backwaters and swamps. The fruits of the Pan- 
danus are eaten by the aboriginals of Australia, 
and there is one valuable species, the Vacoua, 
which is converted in Mauritius into sugar 
bags, those bags being subsequently used in 
Britain to form the fish bags, commonly used in the 
markets. 


We submit that the ‘ivory’ palm should be 
added to the long list of South American plants 
already naturalized in Ceylon, and that our own 
‘“‘ water-coconut” and screw-pines might be utilized 
more than they now are. Fibre from the latter,— 
stem as well as leaf fibre might be useful at any 
rate asa paper matorial, 
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(From the “ Family Doctor.’’) 
THE IVORY PLANT. 


So different are the products of the animal from 
those of the vegetable kingdom that even the most 
careless observer may be expected to distinguish them. 
Yet multitudes are in the daily use of ivory buttons, 
boxes, and small ornaments who never doubt that they 
are made from the tusks of the elephant, while they 
are really the product of a plant. The ivory plant 
is a native of the northern regions of South America, 
extending northward just across the isthmuz of 
Panama ; large groves of it have been recently dis- 
covered in the province of that name. 

It is found in extensive groves—in which it banishes 
all other vegetat' 1 from the soil it has taken pos- 
session of—or : :attered among the large trees of the 
virgin forests. It has the appearance of a stemless 
palm, and consists of a graceful crown of leaves, twenty 
feet long, of a delicate pale green colour, and divided 
like the plume of a feather into from thirty to fifty 
pairs of long, narrow leaflets. It is not however, 
really stemless, but the weight of the foliage and the 
fruit is too much for the comparatively slender trunk, 
and consequently pulls it down tothe ground, where 
it is seen likeza large exposed root, stretching fora 
length of nearly twenty feet in the old plants. The 
long leaves are employed by Indians to cover the 
roofs of their cottages. 

Each flower of the ivory plant does not contain 
stamens and pistils, as in most of the British plants, 
but, like our willows, one tree produces only staminal 
flowers, while another has only pistillate ones. Such 
plants are said by botanists to be diwcious. Both 
kinds of the plants of the vegetable ivory have the 
same general appearance, and differ only in the form 
and arrangemeut of the flowers, In the one kind an 
innumerable quantity of stamina] flowers is borne on 
a cylindrical fleshy axis four feet long, while in the 
other a few pistillate flowers spring from the ends 
of the flower stalk, Hach plant bears several heads 
of flowers. 

Purdie, who visited the plants in their native locality 
in 1846, says: “The fragrance of the flower is most 
powerful and delicious beyond that of any other plant, 
and so diffusive that the air for many yards around 
was alive with myriads of annoying insects, which first 
attracted my notice. I had afterwards to carry the 
flowers in my hands for twelve miles, and though I 
killed a number of insects that followed me, the next 
day a great many still hovered about them which had 
come along with us from the wood where the plant 
grew. The group of pistillate flowers produce a roundish 
fruit from eight to twelve inches in diameter, and 
weighing when ripe abouttwenty-five pounds. It is 
covered by a hard woody coat everywhere embossed 
with conical angular tubercles, and is composed of six 
or seven portions, each containing from six to nine 
seeds. Those seeds when ripe are pure white, free 
from veins, dots, or vessels of any kind, presenting a 
perfect uniformity of texture surpassing the finest 
animal ivory; and its substance is throughout so hard 
that the slightest streaks from the turning lathe are 
observable. Indeed, it looks much more like an animal 
than a vegetable product; buta close comparison will 
enable one to distinguish it from the ivory of the ele- 
phant by its brightness and its fatty appearance, but 
chiefly by its minute cellular structure. 
hard material is the store of food laid up by the plant 
for the nourishment of the embryo, or young plant con- 
tained in the seed. It corresponds to the white of an 
egg of the hen, and has been consequently called the 
albumen of the seed. In its early condition the ivory 
exists as a clear, insipid fluid, with which travellers 
allay their thirst. Afterwards the liquor becomes 
sweet and milky, and in thie state it is greedily devoured 
by bears, hogs and turkeys. It then gradually becomes 
hard. Itis very curious that this hard mass again re- 
turns toits former soft state in the process of germi- 
nation. 

“ The young plant for some time is dependent upon 
it for its food, and if the seed be taken out of the ground 
after the plant bag appeared it will be found to be 


This curious. 


filled with a substance half pulp and half milk, on which 
the plant lives until it is old enough to obtain its food 
onits own account. From the small size of the seed 
the largest not being more than two inches across its 
greatest diameter, the vegetable ivory can be employed 
in the manufacture of only small articles, such as 
beads, buttons, toys,&c. Whatis wanting in size is, 
however, often made up by the skill and ingenuity of 
the workmen, who join together several pieces so as to 
make a long object, when it is easy tohide the joints 
from view, or makea lid from one seed, and the box 
from another.” 

We do not knowif a specimen of this plant has 
ever reached this country, or whether vegetable ivory 
is a product made use of by the British cabinet maker, 
but we cannot for a moment be in doubt as to the 
beauty of the material in question—albeit, the small- 
es of the seed is much against its being generally 
used. 


eel 
COFFEE PLANTING IN JAMAICA, 


The following extract from the letter of a planter, 
dated Oct. 25th, 1888, got mislaid, but is still worth 
printing :— 

Orops this end of the island (Carpenter’s Mountain 
Range) are very poor, owing to the loug drought from 
November 1887 to April 1888. I have an idea that a 
drought of moderate length would always dous good 
but it doesn’t suit this district of the islaud, to have 
a dry March, the April and May blossoms in dry 
years give us all our crops; but later blossoms, June 
and even July (a universally late one) are no good 
as we have to strip the trees about the end of January 
or early in February. This year we have hadan ex- 
traordinary spring on the trees: my bearing fields have 
made more wood than Ihave ever seen, and itis hard 
to believe they gave such good crops for the last four 
years as they have given, viz., 80 tierces 55 tierces 53 
tierces and 74 tierces each 850 1b. nett, but this year 
comes a drop, I don’t expect more than 25 tierces but 
have great hopes of the ‘ Planter’s Year” (i.¢., next.) 

I think I told you some time since that our method of 
establishing a field is to give out the woodland to the 
natives free of rent for three years, binding them to 
cut down, burn and clean up and get ready for lin- 
ing and pegging; then after the pegging is done they 
are at liberty to plant certain provisions between the 
pegs, and after the planting they are to keep the 
young plants free from weeds in consideration of 
their getting the land rent free. The land is gener- 
ally cut down and burned up in March and the peg- 
ging done immediately. I never plant till September 
as I find there is a much better chance for the plants 
to be established during the cool winter months, than 
if planted in April and May, as very often after the 
May rains are over, the hot sun of July, August and 
part of September is enough to burn the plants out 
of the ground. 

I have now planted just over one hundred acres in 
three years, and am glad to say the first planting 
nearly 60 acres is looking in excellent order, and this 
year gave me a small picking (two years old) and next 
crop I expect a fair picking. When my new plants 
are allio bearing I shall have three hundred acres of 
bearing coffee; but in the meantime I am still going 
on with the planting as I “have my doubts” as to 
the increase of coffee production in Brazil, now they 
have emancipated the slaves. 

You will never get West Indians to believe that 
emancipation increases production: it isa lovely theory 
and should for the sake of the Exeter Hall party prove 
the case; but “our friend and brother ” isn’t ambi- 
toius, he doesn’t care to provide for a rainy day, he 
has no wants that a shilling or two cannot obtain, 
and after the effort of labor to obtain the necessary 
shilling jor two he lapses into the condition of the 
“honest British labourer,” 7. ¢., “he ’ates work and ’ates 
them as likes it” till his desire for some other 
luxury (in the West Indies no native works or hag 
need to work for bare necessaries) causes him to turn 
ouf, I giye you an example of the typical Jamaica 
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negro. In the coffee districts, proprietor aske a man 
with large family, and who owns a settlement border- 
ing on his property, why he never works for him, and 
mentioned that for years he had never seen either 
himself or any of his family on the payroll. “ Well, sir,” 
says the man, “I make about 500 Ib. coffee every year, 
and I don’t mean rudeness massa, but, I would see 
any one d——d before I would work while the 
coffee money lasts”; (his expression was till he had 
ate out his coffee) and thisis the sort of gentlemen 
we were told would make the railway pay on account 
of the enormous extra cultivation that would ensue 
when the facility for carriage was made evident ! 


pe ee 
TEA NOTES. 


OniTTaconGa, Oct. 38rd.—Chittagong has had a fair 
quantity of showers and the weather is now clear and hot. 

Soorsa. Oct. 6th.—Olear hot days with cold nights. 
-No rain since the 28th ultimo, and the gorgeous sun- 
sets, which usually occur during the early months of 
our cold weather, have already begun. Outturn appears 
to be falling off seriously everywhere. The cold nightg 
have the effect of making the leaf leathery, and the 
manufactured tea has already taken the Autumn appear- 
ance and flavour. In fact everything points to the 
early close of the most dismal rains I have: yet seen in 
Assam. Polo and stipe are in. 

Deura Dun, Oct. 8th.—We are still making tea 
but the cold nights are stunting the flushes. A little 
rain would be welcome. 

A meeting of representive planters from each district 
in Assam is to be held on the 29th of this month, when 
it will be proposed to form a local Tea Association 
with a paid Secretary to work in conjunction with the 
present Indian Tea Association. 

Tur General Oommittee of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion have resolved to support a scheme proposed by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society for the annalysis of the Tea 
Plant, soils, and the various manures p¥actically 
available, and also for scientific enquiry into the che- 
mical changes undergone by Tea Leaf in the process 
of manufacture: the expenditure involved in the 
employment of an expert Xc., will amount to R10,000, 
which is expected to cover experiments and investig- 
ation over a period of two years. 

THE General Coolie Recruiting Association is, we hear, 
daily receiving accession to its numbers both of the 
trading Agents in Calcutta and of planters in Assam 
among the latter we may say thescheme is universally? 
approved of.—IJndian Planters’ Gazette. 


—<o- 
PLANTING IN JOHORE, 


(From the Singapore Free Press, Oct. 16th.) 

T am trying a new departure in labour. A month or 
so ago Mr. Bentley asked me if I would take on some 
Kelantan coolies, as an experiment. They were to get 
$4 per month for the first two months, being only raw 
hands, and then rise to $5 per month; but a stipulation 
was made that they were not to rise above $5. This 
isa move in theright direction, At present our cheap- 
est labour isJavanese at $5.50 a month: and thisisa 
long figure when compared with other countries, India 
and Ceylon for instance, especially when the cost of 
living is considered. Two dollars a month supplies 
them with rice. They grow their own vegetables and 
catch their own fish. This leaves them $3.50 monthly 
for clothes, gloves and cigars! or if not extravagant in 
these items, they can lay by pretty well the whole of 
this sum. I wish my iucome would quarter out in like 
proportions ! 

So far the Kelantans are a success, working steadily 
and regularly. They area merry lot; and the other 
day when one of their number running down-hill with 
an empty wheel-barrow, tripped and turned a somer- 
sault over his barrow, which landed on the top of him, 
their laughter was loudand long. The man who came 
the purler seemed to enjoy it as muchas any of them. 
Thad no idea what unsophisticated savages they were 
untill got theminto the store one day to carry some 
boxes, When they saw me stencilling the boxes their 
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the climax was reached when the clock struck! They 
crowded round it, and when it had done striking one 
after another went up to it and put his ear againstit 
listening with staring eyes and gaping mouth to the 
mysterious tick inside! 

Mr. Bentley, Protector of Immigrants and Dr. Wilson 
recently made an officia. trip to Batu Pahat, and came 
back with grand accounts of the coffee there. The 
Doctor managed to secure a plant of the Kola nut: 
“ What’s that?” Tasked. ‘The drunkard’s friend 8 
replied the Doctor with a twinkle in his eye. So there” 
some hope for Singapore jet | 


THA PLANTING IN ASSAM: SHORT CROPS, 
(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 


Oct. 16th. 

This has been one of the wettest seasons ever 
known in Assam. Such an abnormally cold and wet 
season has not been conducive to large yields, and 
the outturn will probably be considerably under that 
of last year. Red spider, green fly and mosquito 
blights have each in their turn retarded /flushes, 
but although the outturn may be a little short in 
some cases, this will be made up for by the satis- 
factory prices we are getting. —In comparing Oeylon 
with India I notice that you predict that Oeylon 
will be able to produce its teas cheaper than India 
and that many gardens in Assam will be unable to 
carry ou and produce tea ata paying rate. In this 
I think you make a mistate. Your planters vie with 
each other in trying to show how cheaply they can 
turn out their teas. Assam planters have not yet 
felt the necessity for that, but when the time comes 
to curtail expenditure I believe we can do it. Our 
teas per lb- are costing less now than formerly, 
not because we have reduced expenditure, but 
because we have been spending more and making 
more tea. What we want todo now before Ceylon 
shuts us up is, to improve our system of working 
so that we may be able to reduce expenditure without 
reducing the yield. 

The publicity given to everything connected with 
the tea industry and the unanimity among the 
panters themselves give Csylon men # great ad- 
vantage over their brother planters in India. We 
here are so obstinately conservative that there ig no 
such thing as unanimity. Gardens are fer apart for 
one thing, and one never ‘hears what is goingon in 
a neighbouring district. Hven in one’s own district 
we know little of what is going on. This may 
appear strange, but is nevertheless true. In my own 
district there are gardens within easy distance 
which I have never seen. It’s not the custom, and 
you only raise the ire of the manager if you pro- 
pose to have a look round his garden and try and 
pick up wrinkles. This state of things will no 
doubt improve in time. A move is now being made 
to reduce the cost of importing coolies, and a very 
substantial reduction is expected to be effected. At 
present it does not amount to more than yourhead 
money, and the average daily wage ig half what 
yours is. 


ee 
CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 

Every indication of our teas making way across 
the Atlantic in public estimation is of special 
interest. We have been favoured with a 
sight of that most popular of American 
periodicals (for children), St. Nicholas 
for last month (Oct.), which opens with four 


pages of “Interesting Facts abouts Tea’’—manifestly 
an advertisement, but so well printed and placed, 
as to have all the attractiveness of a Magazine 
article. The credit of its insertion is due to Messrs. 
Joseph Tetley & Co. of London and New York, and 
certainly there is very plain speaking for the benefit 
of American housekeepers and tea drinkers generally, 
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We quote as follows :— 

Be it known in the first place, that the Ohina and 
Japan teas have an almost absolute control of the 
marts of this country, for the reason that the large 
importers and dealers have been able to secure a better 
profit on these than on the finer and more highly cul- 
tivated teas of India and Ceylon. England, Ireland, 
and Scotland are unquestionably the leading tea- 
consuming countries of the world; therefore it may be 
justly claimed that the cultivated taste of the British tea- 
drinker can be taken as astandard. The large amount 
of “ English Breakfast Tea’? being sold in the United 
States does not bear the faintest resemblance to the 
tea which is generally in consumption in Great Britain. 
The teas which have swept all before them in Great 
Britain, viz. the growths of India and Ceylon, are 
practically unknown here, as out of an annual consump- 
tion of about 88,000,060 in the United States only about 
quarter of a million pounds comes from India and 
Ceylon. During the last fifteen years there has been 
2 revolution in the tea trade in Great Britain. In this 
short time the consumption of Indian and Oeylon tea 
has risen from 18,000,000 pounds perannum to118,000,000 
pounds perannum; while the aunual consumption of 
all other teas, including those from Ohina and Japan, 
has fallen from 118,000,000 pounds to about 62,000,000. 
This absolutely proves that in the judgment of the 
people of Great Britain the teas produced by India and 
Oeylon possess qualities which lift them far above all 
others. They have greater strength which makes 
them more economical, as the same weight of Indiar 
and Ceylon tea goes much farther than that of any 
other growth. Thev also possess in the highest degree 
all those qualities which combine to make a delicious 
and invigorating beverage, viz. flavor, fragrance, and 
bouquet. Two attempts have been made to introduce 
these teas to the United States. A syndicate of Indian 
and Ceylon planters shipped two consignments of their 
teas to New York. which they determined to have sold 
in publie sale without reserve, in the hope that they 
would filter through into consumption and so create a 
demand for their products. These attempts were frus- 
trated by the formation of a ring, which bought the 
teas at its own price and reshipped them to the London 
market. showing clearly that they feared the enormous 
profits they were making on the inferior goods from 
Ohina and Japan would receive a serious blow if the 
finer and more highly cultivated teas of India and 
Ceylon were introduced into this country. 

Then as regards China teas we are told :— 

Mr. Samuel Ball has conclusively shown that through- 
out the whole tea districts of China innumerable other 
leaves are constantly emploved as substitutes for the 
genuine leaf, while a long list of plants is to be found 
in many Chinese herbals to which the term ‘“‘tea” 
is applied without any regardto the fact that none of 
them aretea at all. All, however,are used at various 
times and in different places to swell the crop of 
genuine tea. and the result is, as was testified recently 
before the House of Commons, millions of pounds of 
sloe, liquorice, ash, and willow leaves, are every year 
imported into England from Ohina under the name 
of tea. Used leaves again are often made up for the 
English market with Prussian blue, silica, gypsum, 
plumbago, lamp-black, ferruginous earth, and other 
palatable trifles: and a recent analvsis of ‘“ Finest 
Kaisow” and ‘Fine Congou” revealed in the former 
an enormous admixture of mineral matter, mostly iron 
filings, and in the latter redried tea leaves, straw, 
fragments of matting, rice husks, willow leaves, and 
the excrement of silk worms. Jn some “Extra Fine 
Gunpowder”? Dr. Letheby, then Government analyst, 
found 40 ner cont. of iron filings and 19 per cent. of 
tiliea, while the commissioners of the city of London 
have more than once made extensive raids on huge 
consignments of adulterated and artificially colored 
Chinese tess. To come still further down, on the dav 
hefore the last mail Jeft Europe the police of Dunkirk 
acting on information from the Municipal Laboratory, 
arrested two grocers of that town on the charge of 
having, for several months, sold large quantities of 
of dyed leaves under the name of tea. Both the trade 
men were able to show that they had been supplies 


by a wholesale firm in Paris. Samples were accord” 
ingly bought from the firm by order of the Parquet 
and were sent to M. Riche, a chemist. His report 
showed that the leaves submitted to him were not tea 
leaves. They were like, most dried leaves, of a brown- 
ish color, but this was hidden under a thin coating of 
a bluish green substance, which easily rubbed off. 
Their appearance was exactly that of gunpowder tea. 
Unlike the celebrated nutmegs, it has been impossible 
to tell to what plant they belong. the leaves having 
been punched out of larger ones. The wholesale mer- 
chant denied any knowledge of the fraud, and refer- 
red the authorities to the importer, who, it transpired 
had bought the concoction direct from Oanton. The 
inquiry into this cheerful business is still in progress. 
With the Indian planter the whole system is dif. 
ferent, and not only is the utmost care taken not to 
grow or ship inferior leaf, but every pound exported 
is absolutely pure, From the plantation to the ship 
the tea is practically under the care of one man, 
There is no passing it on from hand to hand, no 
tinkering with it, and no holding of small stocks (which 
are deteriorating every hour) until there is a large 
enough accumulation to dispose of to a shipper. The 
tea is rolled, dried, and shipped in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and igs a subject of anxious care to the 
planter from the moment of planting to the very hour 
of sale. Asa plant, the Indian tree is infinitely supe- 
rior tothe Chinese. India, indeed, is the real home 
of the tea plant, which, there seems little doubt, was 
introduced from India into China by Dharma in the 
year 510. The system of cultivation is superior, the 
manufactured article is pure and has no artificial color- 
ing; its intrinsic value is greater, its health-giving 
properties are far ahead of those of its rival, and 
without it asa “fortifier” an enormous proportion of 
the vresent imports of China tea would be absolutely 
unsaleable. 
Such advertising, followed by full particulars as to 
prices, quantity to use, &c., cannot fail to do good 
in bringing Indian and Ceylon teas more and more 
into notice and use. 


pe 
COFFEE: A CHAT WITH A MYSORE 


COFFEE PLANTER. 


‘“‘T presume that very few of those who are 
fond of a cup of good coffee for breakfast in this 
country have anything like a clear idea of the 
agricultural processes which render such indulgence 
possible,” remarked George Anderson, of Mysore, 
India, an elderly ‘gentleman, with silvery mutton- 
chop whiskers, keen gray eyes, and the tawny 
sallow complexion which seems to be inseperable 
from the resident of the land of torrid suns and 
diseased livers, as he smoked an after dinner cheroot 
in the lobby of the Russell House yesterday after- 
noon. “I know all about it from a long series 
of years of actual experience in coffee raising,” 
he continued, ‘‘ and nothing could afford me more 
pleasure than to enlighten the readers of the Detroit 
Free Press—a paper which is more widely read 
in India than perhaps any other paper in the 
world, except the London Times—upon the subject 
Ihave been a resident of Mysore, India, for an 
unbroken period of twenty-seven years. I went out 
to that country as a very young man when the 
possibilities of civilization were all before it. I 
have never had reason to regret doing so. Ifyou 
are familiar with the geography of India, you are 
aware that Mysore is blessed with a delightful 
climate, something which cannot truthfully be said 
of many other portions of that great and rapidly 
progressing country. I experienced hotter weather 
in Salt Lake City, since coming to this country 
a few weeks ago, than I have ever known in 
Mysore during the entire period of my residence ”’ 

‘¢ Are you a coffee planter ?” was inquired. 
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‘““That has been my business for many years,” 
Mr. Anderson, igniting some sort of a long, lanky 
looking roll of tobacco, which bore unmistakeable 
evidence of heathen birth. ‘I will endeavour briefly 
to give you some sort of an idea of what it means 
to be a coffee planter in India. In the first place 
you must understand that the refreshing rains which 
water the vegetation of this country every few days 
are unknown in India for months together. Drought 
is the great enemy with which all agriculturists 
are forced to contend. This atmospheric condition 
is the greatest obstacle with which we have to 
battle, and it has made India the most prolific 
country in the world in the matter of inventing 
and perfecting all sorts of irrigating processes. 
In that one particular, at least, we easily lead 
all other civilized countries today. Ooffee plants 
or trees, as they may very properly be termed 
are planted five feet apart, in each direction. Hvery- 
thing has to be done by hand. There is no such 
thing as labour-saving machinery known in connec- 
tion with the business. Its use would be impossible. 
The tops of the coffee shrubs are cut out to force 
them to shoot out horizontally, instead of into the 
air. But the coffee bushes on a plantation are 
not the only adjunct of the business which requires 
cultivation, On account of the drought and the 
torrid sun, every inch of the plantation must be 
fully protected by shade trees. Where this is not 
done the fruit shrivels up and becomes worthless 
without ripening. Experience has taught us in India 
that the only really desirable trees for shade 
purpses are the silver leafed variety, The 
rays of the sun seem to penetrate all others 
and the labour of cultivating them is wasted. 
We generally shade our coffee plantation with 
part or all of the eighteen or twenty varieties of 
fig trees indigenous to the eountry. Where these 
trees are not properly located, they must be 
planted and cultivated. No branches are allowed 
within twenty-five or thirty feet of the ground, 
and annual trimming and pruning of both the 
coffee trees and the big trees which shade them 
are absolutely necessary. You can doubtless form 
some idea of the immense amount of labour which 
this process entails. There is no more heautiful 
sight, however, than a properly cared for coffee 
plantation after it has reached maturity. The 
green bushes in regular rows below and the 
equally green trees towering above them with 
protecting arms form a very pretty picture. In 
May the coffee bushes are in full bloom, the 
white blossoms, something after the mignonette 
order, causing the perspective to resemble a waving, 
palpitating field of virgin snow. The picking of 
the berries begins in November and continues until 
February. As I have gaid, all labour is 
done by hand, and I regularly employ about 600 
coolies in managing my plantation. The picking 
process is naturally a tedious one, but labour is 
heap in India. If such were not the case, coffee 
would ’be a luxury which few would be able to 
afford.’ 

_ ‘What does the coffee berry resemble before it 
is plucked from the bushes?” was asked. 

Mr. Anderson smiled. 

“Tfear you would have some difficulty in re- 
cognizing it at that stage of the proceedings,” 
he replied. “In colour it is a brilliant red 
looking very much like a large ripe cherry. Tho 
berries of which tha beverage is made are, in 


reality, the stone of the fruit. The pulpy 
Substance by which they are surrounded 
13. Sweet in taste, but has never been utilized 
for any purpose. At one time a_ sort of 


liquor was manufactured from it, but it failed to 
win its way into public favour. After tasting it 


you would not be surprised that such was the 
case. Two coffee berries are contained in each of 
these cherries, or fruit bulbs. After being plucked 
from the bushes, the fruit is placed in vats, and 
a process of fermentation takes place which 
separates the pulp from the berry. The latter ig 
then subjected to more mechanical devices, which 
removes the remaining film. When the product 
reaches the coast, a sort of scouring process is 
undergone which places it in condition for market 
—a condition with which you are familiar.” 

“What is the average yield of a coffee bush?” 

“One pound of the prepared berry is a very 
fair average per bush. The yield more often fallg 
under that figure than goes above it.’’ 

“Do you export your own product?” 

‘Entirely. I have no dealings with middle men. 
After a quarter of a century of experience, I pro- 
nounce that as by all odds the most profitable 
plan to pursue.” 

‘‘I3 the society of Mysore desirable? ” 

“The best in the world,’ was the emphatic 
reply. ‘India escapes the adverse social influences 
with which most countries are afflicted. Only men 
with an honest desire to get on in the world come 
to that country. It ig no place for unprincipled 
adventurers. There is nothing for them to prey 
upon. Bangalore, my nearest large city upon the 
coast, is well advanced in everything which renders 
a city great.” 

Robert P. Yates, a hardware merchant of Birming- 
ham, England, accompanies Mr. Anderson in his 
tour of the world. Both are very wealthy.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


mr ee : 
PEARLSHELL FISHERIES OF QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. Saville-Kent, the Commissioner of Fisheries, 
has furnished Parliament with a progress report 
on the pearlshell fisheries of the colony. The re- 
port states that some of the debatable points in 
connection with the pearlshell fisheries of Torres 
Straits have been satisfactorily solved, and contrary 
to the expressed opinion of the majority of the 
divers and shelling-station owners it has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that with suitable precau- 
tions the pearlshell can be brought in alive from 
the outside shelling grounds and can be laid down 
and grown in the more readily accessible waters. 
This discovery the commissioner anticipates will 
result in the development of the pearlshelling fishery 
on a far more extensive and remunerative basis than 
hitherto. The shelling grounds from which Mr. 
Saville-Kent has obtained the most abundant ma- 
terial and information is known as the “ old ground,” 
which is in the vicinity of Mulgrave Island. Con- 
cerning the proposed limit of the size of the pearl- 
shell placed on the market, the commissioner re- 
serves his judgment until he has had an opportunity 
of personally examining the shell freshly gathered 
from areas in addition to those which he has 
already visited, but so far as his investigations have 
extended he is of opinion that a measurement of 
8in. for the newly gathered shell in the rough, or 
one of 6in. lengthwise over the white or internal 
pearly area of the shell, will best meet the urgent 
need of a restriction being placed upon the present 
indiscriminate collection of young and immature 
shells. Due facilities, however, he considers, should 
be provided for legalising the collection and transport 
of young living shells for the purpose of artificial 
cultivation only. Mr. Saville-Kent hopes to furnish 
an extensive report upon these matters shortly.— 
Queenslander, * 


* The report will be looked for with great interest in 
Oeylon as calculated to aid the hitherto unsuccessful 
efforts made to cultivate the pearl-yielding “ oyster.”’ 
—Eb. 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


THE WEATHER—THE MOORMAN ON THp PROWL—RISE OF 


PRICES IN CINCHONA—SHORT THA ESTIMATES AND 


°‘ SUPPRESSED VITALITY ’’—COTTON NOT IN SUCH A 


BAD PLIGHT AS WAS REPORTED—PLENTIFUL LABOUR. 
October 31st. 


If for many months past we have been having 


more than our share of dulness and damp, it 
would seem now asifit were being made up to us 
by the exceeding brightness of the present weather. 
Although the wind is from the S..W.—the feeling 
in the air is wholly N.-H., as chilly in the shade 
and as hot inthe sun asif it were January. I 
don’t know whether it is the weather or the crop, 
but cacao seerns to look a little shabby ; corren 
more so; while crincHonA and TEA are flourishing. 

The slight rise in the price of BaRK,—which has 
since been lost, alas !—set the Moorman on the 
prowl; but as none of them had much speculation 
in their souls, their offers for what was in store 
were not very spirited, six cents a pound being the 
highest they were inclined to go. This bark bad been 
harvested from dying trees, and had been subjected 
to a rude kind of testing, that of mastication in 
the mouth of a Moorman! A good bitter flavour 
is in high esteem with these traders; and Iam told 
that jungle barks which possess this quality have 
a value among Moormen! And yet what could 
we do without these pushing fellows? They are 
ready to bid for almost anything, and although it 
is not much they offer for out-of-the-way things, 
still they have always the pluck to offer some- 
thing, and risk the hard coin. 

Black coffee—strippings and such like—has a 
singular attraction for the Moorman, and as this 
valuable article gots more and more scarce, its 
attractions increase. If you are known to have a 
few bushels in your possession, you have your 
bungalow besieged ; would-be buyers follow you to the 
most inaccessible parts of the estate: you find them 
at the store, where they have waited for hours: they 
meet you in town; stop you on the road, and 
some of them are prepared to offer twelve-and-a- 
half cents a bushel over anybody else. The best 
price I have heard for husk of a fair quality is 
R5 a bushel, which is a respectable price, especially 
when you add twelve-and-a-half cents to it. 

Are the growers of Cinchona about to share in 
the general rise of prices? Certainly that product 
has been ‘‘sair hauden doon”’ for a long time, 
and those who have stuck to it deserve an innings. 
I hear that the shipments between this and the 
end of the year are not expected to amount to 
much, and that when the home trade realize 
this there will be more competition, and prices 
will rise. 
will see a very much better market for bark, 
than there has been for a very long time 
past. If this forecast of the knowing ones turns 
out true, Ceylon will benefit. 

Tea estimates in some districts are very short, and 
many whose year ends with December will have no 
chance whatever to recover lost ground. Hverybody 
gays it was the cold wind that didit, which lasted 
go long. One man, writing to his home proprietor and 
dwelling on the retarding effects of the weather, 
said that although things were backward, and the 
flush scanty and slow, yet the trees were full of 
“suppressed vitality,’ and wanted, of course, only 
the smile of a genial sun to chango the condition 
of things. But the wet cloudy weather continued 
week after week, and so did the ‘suppressed vita- 
lity,’ and the short returns. After a bit the pro- 
prietor at home getting wearied began to inquire if 
nothing could or had been done to liberate the vita- 
lity which to his cost had been suppressed go long! 


It is confidently expected that 1890 |- 


“Suppressed vitality’ was as good aason for there 
poor returns as could be given, and very fittingly 
described the appearance of healthy trees which 
were worried by cold winds. Of course it is per- 
haps not quite equal in originality to the “ virgin 
subsoil,” which was untouched by taproot; or 
the ‘‘ abnormal activity underground,” which was 
made to explain the slow growth above: but as 
adecent kind of planter’s reason for non-success, 
and with more than the usual modicum of hope 
in it, “ suppressed vitality” deserves currency. 

Corron, which was said to have been ruined by 
the abnormally wet season we have just passed 
through, is not in quite such a bad plight as was 
reported : a picking is being got, where before there 
seemed little hope of any return. The change 
in the weather has been the salvatioa of this 
new product. 

Labour is plentiful, and more and mors Sinhalese 
turn up for empoyment. They want a lot of 
training however, ere they come to see that for a 
fair day’s wage ; a fair day’s work should be given, 
but that too will come io time. 

PEPPERCORN. 


—__¢—__- 
INDIAN AND CEYLON INSECT PESTS. 


To the Trustees of the Indian Museum (Cal- 
cutta) we are indebted for the first part of very 
valuable ‘‘Notes on Insect Pests,” edited by Mr. 
Cotes and copiously illustrated. In a prefatory 
notice it is stated that 


The parts of the serial will be published from time to 
time as inaterials accumulate. Oommaunications are 
invited ; they should be addressed to the editor Indian 
Museum Notes, Oalcutta. 

Correspondence connected with Heonomic Eatomo- 
logy should be accompanied by specimens of the insects 
to which reference is made. Caterpillars, grabs, aud 
other soft-bodied insects can be seat in alcohol; chry- 
salids and cocoons, alive, and packed lightly in leaves 
or grass ; other insects, dried and pinned or wrapped 
in soft paper. live insects should be sent when 
there is a reasonable probability of their surviving 
the journey. Caterpillars, grubs, and other immature 
insects can often be only approximately determined ; 
they should therefore, where possible, be accompanied 
by specimens of th? mature insects into which they 
transform ; when, however, this is not possible, they 
should., still besent,as they can always be determined 
approximately, and uncertainty must necessarily arise 
in discussing insects when actual reference to the 
specimens cannot be made. 


The first description is by Mr. HE. T. Atkinson, 
BA., C.S., C.I.E., and deals with an insect which ig 
only too well known in Ceylon, as an enemy of 
rice grains equivalent to the blood-sucking fungus 
in the case of coffee leaves. We quote as follows :— 


Tue Rice Sappsr (Leptocorisa acuta). 

Plate 1, fig. 1; a, enlarged, o. natura! size. 

In 1886, some specimens of an insect, belonging to 
the order Rhynchota and section Heteroptera, were 
received frcm Mr. J. Lee-Waruer, of Tinnevelly, and 
were found to heave considerably injured the autumn 
rice. Thoy were identified with Leptocorisa acuta, 
Thunb., a wide-spreading species found all over the 
east on rice. In the North-Western Provinees (Go- 
rakhpur) Chota-Nagpur aod Assam, this insect is known 
as gandhi, and ia Assam attacks especially the ahw 
rice. In Linnevelly iw is called the munju vandu, or 
rice-juice sucker or sapper. There is every reason to 
believe thatthe numerous references which are given 
below all belong to one and the samespecies or its local 
varieties. This speciesis represented in South America 
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by the closely allied Leptocorisa fiiformis, Fabr.; in 
Central and North America, by L. tipuloides, De Geer ; 
in Africa by L. apicalis, Westw.; and in Australia by 
Mutusea brevicornis, Dallas. The general colour of the 
Indian species varies from virescent (which in old 
specimens fades. to sordid yellow) to testaceous, and 
even brownish-testaceous: the rings, at the base of 
the 2-4 joints of the antenns, vary in the space occu- 
pied by them,and, in colour, from white to fulvous 
and testaceous, and are sometimes very faint; the first 
joint of the antennze is sometimes entirely testaceous : 
abdomen above reddish orange, beneath entirely flaves- 
cent or with arow of four brown spots on each side. 
Those without spots beneath are smaller, and, in the 
Indian Mnseum collection, are from Assam and Sikkim ; 
the spotted forms are from Oalcutta, Behar, Tinnevelly 
and Oeylon, but in some of these latter specimens the 
spots are so nearly obsolete as to be barely traceable. 

Mr. D. J. Macpherson, c.s., of Bankura, writes that 
this insect appearedin the sudder sub-division of his 
district, where it is called bhoma, and damaged the 
early rice crop when ripenning (Sept.) In the Proceed- 
ings of the Agri-Horticultural Society (18th May 1871) 
itis noticed that seedlings from some experimental 
sowings of Oarolina paddy were attacked by the 
gandhi, whilst the indigenous seedlings escaped. The 
pest was also reported from Partabgarh in Oudh, and 
is there described as greenish-brown, haying an offen- 
sive smell: it settles on tae rice when milky and sucks 
out the juice, leaving the husk dry: as many assix to 
ten of these insects have been seen on a single ear. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh also reports 
the rice-bug (Gandhi makkhi) as attacking the gora 
and badhi rice while in the ear ; it destroys up to three- 
fourths of the crop and generally appearsin a year 
when the rain setsin early (May.) The insect in the 
larval state is most destructive, sucking out the juices 
from the halm, which withers and turns yellow, but 
we know nothing of its life-history, how many broods 
there are; where the eggs are laid and apparently 
hibernate ; whether any attempts at destroying tbe 
pest have been made and with what result. Smoking 
the fields attacked by burning vegetable refuse to wind- 
ward might be tried, but the area is too large for the 
ordinary methods of insecticide preparations. 


We have seen the Sinhalese drawing ropes covered 
with a glutinous substance over their fields, to capture 
this or an allied pest.—Since writing the above, we have 
received from Mr. Drieberg, Supt. of the School of 
Agriculture, the following response to queries of ours:— 


I am sorry that my teachers cannot supply the 
Sinhalese and Tamil names of the insects mentioned as 
pests in Ceylon, and they seem to think there are no 
distinctive names. I enclose a note on the rice sapper 
by Mr. Jayawardene:— 

The rice sapper (Leptocorisa acuta, or varicornis). 

Sinhalese name—goyan messa, Tamil name—vandu. 

This insect is commonly known in Oeylon as the 
“ paddy fly ” but it isa member of the bug family, and 
possesses the characteristic offensive smell. Perhaps it 
has gained its Indian name of gandhi on account of 
this offensive smell. Ganda in Sinhalese too means a 
bad smell. 

The pest is very destructive to paddy. Sometimes 
large tracts of fields have to be left without cutting as 
there is no crop to be gathered, the insects having 
sucked out the juice while the grains of paddy were 
still young and leaving the husk dry. On approaching 
aninfested field the presence of the pest may be 
made out by the offensive smell which prevails. They 
are foundin such numbers in some fields that I have 
seen the ears of paddy actually bending under the 
weight of the insects on them. 

Both the “ yala ” and ‘“‘ maha” paddy are attacked. 
The insects were found in a plot of dhollin the school 
garden sucking the juices from the immature pods, 
The insects were found paired on the dholl trees, and 
& female was placed under a bell for observation and 
laid eggs but these were very unfortunately destroyed 
by ants, 


There is no doubt that the pest breeds in paddy. 
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fields, as I have observed the insect in all the stages of 
paddy plants. An alternative brood is hatched in the 
jungle when the fields lie fallow. 

Methods employed for destroying the pest. 1. COharm- 
ing (!) is resorted to with very great success according 
to the villagers. Probable explanation of success when. 
each is the case—a change in the weather. High 
winds and rain drives the pest from the fields to seek 
shelter in the neighbouring jungles. 

2. Smoking by burning certain aromatic herbs and 
resinous substances to windward—very often attended 
with great success, 

3. Ropes saturated with resin oil or kerosine oil is 
drawn over the fields with doubtful succcess. 

4. Bokugema which is the only effectual way of 
getting rid of the pest. A paddy winnow is taken and 
a glutinous substance, generally the coagulated milk of 
the jak, is rubbed on the inside. This is tied to a long 
pole und the ears of paddy are brushed with it, when 
the insects are found adhering in large numbers. The 
winnow is now held over a fire and the insects killed. 
The process is repeated over and over again, 


CHors-Poka. 


A bottle containing specimens labelled Chor-poka 
received from Mr. R. Cornish, C. S., of Balasore, con- 
tained the larva of several species of Rhynchota belong- 
ing to different families. The local report states that 
when the sesamum* crop is gathered and stacked on 
the threshing-floor, the insects appear in vast nume- 
bers and eat out the kernal of the seed, leaving only 
the husk. To prevent the attacks of the insect, the 
stalks are steeped in water for a day, and thus in- 
duce a partial decomposition which produces a bad 
smell that appears to be distasteful to the insects 
and checked their progress. Amongst the insects 
found in the bottle are the small pentatomid, Carbula 
biguttata, Fabr.,—a species belonging to the family 
Lygeide,—and the larve of several species in too 
early a stage for indentification. Is not considered 
probable that any of these insects are concerned in 
eating out the interior of the sesamum seed. 

‘up GREEN Buc. (Nezara viridula, Linn.) 
Atkinson, Jl, As. Soc. Ben., Pt. Il, p. 119, (1888). 
This cosmopolitan insect, found almost in every 

country in the world, has been reported as occurring 
on potato halms in Bangalore (Mr. J. Cameron.) 


Capsipm. 


Mr. Atkinson has under preparation a monograph 
of the genus Helopeltis, Sign., to be illustrated with 
figures of all the described species of this genus. It 
is well-known to all interested in the tea industry as 
the ‘ mosquito-blight;’ and would seem to be of great 
economical interest, both in Assam and all other tea« 
growing countries. + 

Disphinctus humeralis, Walker. 


Monalonion id, Walker, Oat. Lep, Het. vi, p. 162 (1873.) 
This is another pest belonging to the family Capsidw, 
which has been recently discovered attacking the cin- 
chona at Mungphu in Sikkim. It does nct, however 
seem to have done much damage, and has for some 
time disappeared. i 
Wailker’s description is as follows :— 


“Red, slender, shining, very finely punctured: head 
short, triangular, eyes black, prominent: rostrum 
reaching the intermidiate coxe; antenne black, very 
slender; first joint piceous, rather stout, a little 
shorter than the head; second joint more than thrice 
as long as the first; pronotum contracted in front, 
with two transverse furrows, and with a large black 
spot on each side posteriorly: legs luteous, slender, 
corlum and membrane hyaline, brownish cinereous ; 


yeins brown.” 
Long,., 8% mill. Reported from Malacca. 
Notes on mango bugs we do not quote, as mangoes 


in Ceylon do not seem to suffer materially from 
* Gingelly.—Eb. 
{We shall look with great interest for this publi- 
cation, reproducing the most important portions, for 
the information of our xeaders,—Ep, 
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insects except, perhaps, occasionally in Jaffna. 
Neither is it now locally important to quote notices 
of three insects which have attacked cinchonas in 
Sikhim. But we quote what is said about 


Dactylopius adonidum, Linn,, already described in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society (Part II, p. 288, 
1886) has been procured from Mysore, where it occurs 
ou Cedrela sp., Acrocarpus fraxinifolius, Ficus mysor- 
ensis, F. glomerata, I. asperrima, &c., and does consider- 
able damage to the coffee bushes. Mr. Anderson, of 
Barguai (Mysore), haus sent some remarkable examples 
of the curious black fungoid growth which seems 
invariably to accompany this insect, and, covering the 
twigs, effectually rottens and kills them. He describes 
it asa black, felted substance, extremely like a fungoid 
growth: io appearance it is very like the sooty 
accumulation that occurs on bottles in cellars and which 
wine-merchants sometimes exhibit in situ on bottles, 
as evidence of the time that they have been kept. That 
which accompanies the Lecanvum nigrum, Nietner, in 
Ceylon, has been named Trisporwwm gardneri by Berke- 
ley, and is described as having at first the ap- 
pearance of a thin, diluted black-wash, but, rapidly 
ncreasing in density, within two or three months it 
quite covers and blackens the leaves and other parts 
of the trees, finaily almost resembling moss. Its 
period of growth, in Ceylon, appears to extend over 
w#bout twelve months, when it is replaced by a young 
growth, or both it and the scale abandon the tree, 
and, when leaving the tree, the fungus peels off in 
large takes. Mr. Nietner writes :— 

““As the occupation of a coffee or any other tree 
(by scale-insects) gives rise to the appearance of a 
glutinous saccharine substance (honey-dew, which is 
either a secretion of the scale, or its extravasated sap 
that flows from the wounded tree, or, more probably, 
a combination of both), which disappears with the 
scale, and as the fungus does exactly the same, I 
have no doubt that its vegetation depends upon the 
glutinous saccharine substance.” 

Mr. Anderson also noticed the occurrence of this 
honey-dew in connection with Dactylopws adonidum 
in Mysore, and writes that the tree, when attacked, 
bleeds or gums so profusely that the ground ali 
round the stem is made moist. 

Mr. Maskell, in his account of the scale insects of 
New Zealand, (p. 15), also calls this transparent, gela- 
tinous, fluid excretion, ‘ honey-dew,’ and remarks that 
it is apparently analogous to that exuding from tne 
Aphides, Psyllide and Aleurodide. It varies in quan- 
tity with the species present, andappears to be excre- 
ted by a cylindrical tube, exserted from the ano-genital 
orifice atter the manner of a telescope, the furthest- 
extended portion of the tube, being the most slender. 
In the genus Coslostoma, when this tube is pushed out 
toits full extent, there appears at its furthest extre- 
mity a minute globule of yellowish, nearly transparent 
glutinous fluid, which rapidly expands liko a soap- 
bubble, and then, suddenly breaking off, fa). 
on the leat beneath, as the coccids are usuaiu, attached 
to the underside ot a leaf. It therefore injures the 
leaf in two ways, by stopping up the stomata of the 
leaf itself, and by forming a nidus for fungoid growths 
which rapidly accumulate and kill those portions of the 
plaot on wbich they appear. Removing the fungus 
is not sutticient, but im addition, the scale-insect itself 
must be sought out and destroyed by the kerosine emul- 
sion described in No. 2 of these Notes and which for 
reference isreproduced here— ‘ 

‘* Anemulsion resembling butter can be produced in 
a few minutes by churning with a force-pump two 
parts of kerosine and one part of sour-milk, or soap 
solution in a pail ; emulsions, made with soap solutions 
being generally found to be the more effective, The 
Jiquids should be at about blood-heat. This emul- 
giun may be diluted with from nine to fitty parts of 
water, which should be thoroughly mixed with one paré 
of the emulsion. ’ 

“ Pye strength of the dilution must vary according, 
to the nature of the insect to be dealt with, as well as 
to the nature of the plant; but finely sprayedin twelve 


in spray _ 


parts of the water to one of the emulsion, it will kill 
mostinsects without injury to the plant.” 

It should be applied through a spray nozzle (ses pl. 
4, fig. 4)— 

“The nozzle which best combines the necessary 
qualities is undoubtedly the eddy or cyclone nozzle, 
consisting of a small circular chamber with two flat 
sides, one of them screwed on, so as to be readily 
removed. Its principal feature consists in the inlet, 
through which the liquid is forced, being bored tangen- 
tially through its wall, so as to cause a rapid whirling 
or centrifugal motion of the liquid, which issues in a 
fannel-shaped spray through the central outlet in the 
adjustable cap. The breadth or height, fineness or 
coarseness, of the spray, depends on certain details 
in the proportions of the parts, and specially in the 
central outlet. 

“To drive the liquid through the nozzle some kind of 
force-pump is required, and a great number have at 
different times been experimented with, some of them 
being of a most complicated nature. It is perhaps 
not ofany very great consequence which particular 
form is adopted for use in India; butthe aquapult 
force-pump, which has been arranged to be worked 
entire by one man, who also distributes the spray, 
seems to be about the best suited for general usein a 
country where economy in labour is generally not so 
great an object as economy in the cost of apparatus.” 

(To be continued.) 


CorFEE AND Topacco 1n JAvA.—The Coffee Com- 
pany Hansa, which is to be established in this city 
has opened its subscription for shares. The amount 
to be subscribed is 200,000 guilders, divided into 
2,000 shares each 100 guilders at par. The 
Amsterdam Tobacco Company, owners of the state 
Senonbah in Deli, and which imported the tobacco 
under the brand N. G., has been bought by the 
Deli Company. The tobacco of this estate was 
shipped lately to Bremen, but will, of course, now 
be offered again in this market, which will bea 
great advantage, as the quantity of this brand is 
consider able.—L, & CU. Express. 


Trea Boxes.—A rather important industry arising 
out of the tea trade is the making of boxes. During 
the past thirteen years the manufacture of tea-boxes 
in the Valley districts of Assam has increased from 
1,384 to 379,089,—this being the number reported as 
the outturn of 1888-89. At the same time the import 
of boxes, which stood at 135,718 in 1875, had gone 
down to 127,827 last year. Tea boxes are now very 
extensively manufactured on the various tea estates, 
where the engines which are used in summer to 
work the rolling and other machines in the manu- 
facture of tea, are employed in winter to work the 
saw-benches. But there are, besides, nine saw- 
mills in the Lakhimpur district and one in the 
Darrang district, where tea-boxes are manuiactured 
for sale. Some of the owners of saw-mills in the 
Lakhimpur district are unwilling to furnish informa- 
tion regarding the number of boxes turned out; 
but the Divisional Officer estimates that about 
200,000 boxes are made by all the saw-mills in 
that district, while the Divisional Officer in Darrang 
reports that 13,441 boxes were sold by the Tezpur 
saw-mill during the year under report. Last year 
Sylhet and Cachar received 23,075 boxes from 
Calcutta and exported 131,453 containing teas, from 
which it is inferred by the officials that 108,378 
boxes had been made locally, as compared with 
47,938 made in these districts in 1875. As in the 
Valley districts, large quantities of boxes are made 
on the gardens, and there are also many carpenter 
establishments where boxes are made for sale. These 
concerns are chiefly to be found on the banks of 
the main rivers,—Englishman, 
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CHILAW: COCONUT PLANTING. 

A magnificent piece of jungle is shortly tobe put 
up for sale at the Kachcheri and will doubtless find 
bidders among the wealthy Moormen of the district, 
though it is said that a European Oompany is now 
being formed to buy it. For coconuts, more desirable 
land could searcely be found, and the plantations in 
its vicinity are likely to bring in early and handsome 
returns to their fortunate proprietors. Our worthy 
A. G. A. is giving great satisfaction and taking a good 
deal of pains to promote healthy recreation, such as 
cricket, tennis, &c., »mong the townsfolk.—Cor. 


co ee 
THE SCARCITY AND WANT OF CATTLE 
~ IN INDIA. 

It was asserted lately by Sriman Swami that in 
former days each Hindu possessed about 80 or 100 cattle, 
but he did not say whence be derived his information, 
or explain why solargea number of cattle were to ba 
found in India after it ceased to be a pastoral, and 
rose to the rank of an agricultural country. He stated 
that for agricultural purposes a great number of cattle 
are absolutely necessary, and that agriculturalists in 
India possess on an average only half a cow ahead, 
whereas in England and America they have 35 and 49 
cattle respectively per head. The Indian average he 
obtained by dividing the number of cattle in India 
(30,000,000) by the agriculturalists proper, who number 
56 per cent. of the whole p»>pulation and therefore 
amount to about 33,000,000 male adults. There seems 
something wrong with the arithmetic here; but even if 
it were not so, it is not plain how these figures help the 
argument, for English and American bovine cattle are 
not kept for agricultural purposes. 

Excluding the Lisutenant-Governorship of Bengal, for 
which statistics are not available, the total Government 
assessed area in square miles in India is 474,600 of 
which 222,032 are cultivated, 101,541 are cultivable, and 
83,887 are uncultivable. Even the area at present 
cultivated gives an average holding to each adult male 
agriculturist of 4 acres, but the difficulty ig that land 
is taken up for cultivation in contiguous blocks, of which 
little or nothing is left for pasture, and thus, though 30 
per cent. of cultivable land is uncultivated, it is too 
distant to support the cattle on the cultivated land, 
which is thus not cultivated, as it might be with a suffi- 
ciency of well-fed eattle. In some parts of India, there- 
fore there are more husbandmen than the land can 
feed ; in other parts vast tracts of fertile soil still await 
the cultivator. If the Indian races would but migrate 
to tracts where spare land still abounds, and thus allow 
tracts of pasturage and fuel reserves to be interspersed 
with the ordinary crops in the parts now under cultiva- 
tion, any number of additional cattle necessary might 
be raised, and they will also be doing more than the 
utmost efforts of Government can accomplish to pre- 
vent famine, and to enable them to live in plenty and 
comfort. The introduction of fodder crops as a regular 
stage in the agricultural course might mitigate some of 
the evils fora time, but would not be a sufficient remedy. 
Even with a more even distribution of pasture, this 
precaution is necessary in such a climate as prevails 
in most parts of India. Overa great part of the Empire, 
unless this precaution is taken, the mass of the cattle 
must be starved for six weeks every year. The hot 
winds roar, every green thing disappears, no hot 
weather forage is grown; last year’s fodder is generally 

consumed in feeding the cattle employed in raising the 
spring crops; and all the husbandman can do is just 
to keep his poor brutes alive on the chopped leaves of 
the few trees and shrubs he has access to, the roots of 
grass and herbs that he digs out of the edges of the 
fields, and the like. In good years, he just succeeds ; 
in bad years, the weukly cattle die of starvation. But 
then comes the rvin. Within a week the burning sands 
are carpoted with rank herbage, the cattle eat and 
overeat; and ten millions, according to Mr. Hume, 
worth 74 millions sterling, die annually of diseases 
Springing oat of this starvation followed by repletion 
with immature herbage. However great a failure 
model farms may have been, that at Saidapet proved 
that dry crops can be profitably cultivated for fodder 
at all Mesyana of the year, Thosa most to be recom- 


mended are yellow cholum, guinea grass, and horse 
gram. Sugar-cane and ricealso yield excollent fodder 
when cut green. 

There is plenty of land in Intia for the whole popula- 
tion. What is required is not the diminution of the 
pe ople by emigration, but their more equal distribution. 
If British India were insufficient, there would still be 
the native States.* It is noi merely the paucity of cattle 
that impedes agriculture, but their miserably poor con- 
dition, due, among other things, to the want of selection 
in breeding. 'This also is a subject on which the Swami 
might preach with profit. Before leaving the Swami’s 
data to consider his conclusions, we must ask what 
became of the surplus agricultural produce inthe days 
when the Indian agriculturalist possessed from 80 to 100 
cattle! With less than one head of cattle to each agri- 
culturalist, and notwithstanding famine and the absence 
of sanitation the present population does not decrease, 
but is steadily progressive. Supposing the people in 
the good old times to haveconsumed twice as much of 
their produce as theirdescendants, twice the rate of 
cattie possessed by the latter would have suffized for that 
purpose, and they would stil! have had nea‘ly all their 80 
to 100 cattle available for the production of (rom 80 to 
100 times as much as they wanted for themselves, 
What,became of this enormous power ? Where were the 
markets itsupplied P How was it profitably m vintained ? 

From simply urging the prohibition of the slaughter 
of cows, the Swami has formulated four other de- 
mands, though still maintaining that his first, which 
is now his fifth proposition to be the measure of the 
most urgent necessity. How the prevention of the 
slaughter of 100,000 cattle consumed by European 
troops can be more urgent than the prevention of 
ten millions of cattle dying of preventable disease 
is not easy to understand. As some small help 
towards the prevention of disease, the Swami’s 
first two demands deserve consideration. These de- 
mands are: “To open Veterinary Colleges in every 
district in order that even the poor ryots may be 
enabled to learn to administer medicine for cattle 
diseases,” and “to have a veterinary hospital attached 
to each college.” There can be little doubt that when 
an indigenous staff is obtainable, veterinary institu- 
tions will be fostered by Governmentin every district. 
Much has already bsen doneto bring about such a 
state of things. At present the alumni of the Madras 
College of Agriculture at Saidapet have been sufficient 
only to man the Oollege itself and to furnish 
Stock Inspectors to 16 districts. The establishment of 
hospital pounds was authorised by Madras ActIL of 
1866, but for want of a trained stzff the Act has 
remained very much of a dead letter, and receatly 
more so than was necessary. When the Department of 
Agriculture was re-established under Lord Bipon’s 
Government, the necessity for the diffusion of veteri- 
nary Knowledge was recognised, but, as the operations 
of the Department, at all events in the Madras Presi- 
dency, appear to be languishing for want of personal 
interest in them on the part of the superior staff, 
a memorial on the subject cannot fail to be of use by 
resuscitating the interest of Government init. The 
Swami’s third demand is: “To repeal the Forest Act, 
which has closed all the grassland and pasture against 
the free entrance of cattle, leaving open all the 
unsurmountable high peaks, which has prevented the 
poor ryots from freely entering a forest, and cutting 
down a small tree wherewith to make of ploughs and 
other implements, and thus has made him too poor to 
feed his cattle from his pocket; and which by creating 
a scarcity in the supply of firewood has caused the ryots 
to use dried cowdung for firewood, and has _ thus 
eventually diminished the supply of manure.” Besides 
being destructive of the arguments for the fifth pro- 
posal, this sentence contains considerable inaccuracies, 
The Forest Act did not close all grass land and pasture 
against either the free or restricted entrance of cattle, 
and it left more than the inaccessible peaks open. It 
does not prevent the poor ryot from entering the forests, 
with permission, as freely as ever, for the purpose of 


* Upper Burma could support 50 to 100 times its 
present population,—Hp, 
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obtaining timber for agricultural purposes, and this» 
therefore, is not the reason that he is too poor to feed 
his cattle. It was the Forest Act, but the wasteful- 
ness of the people themselves and their over-grega- 
riousness, that created a scarcity in the supply of 
firewood, and incidently of manure. It is not the Act, 
but the system of working it that is to blame for its 
failure to help agriculture as it ought. For many 
yeas the Government has been considering the feasi- 
bility of introducing a system of village plantations 
that would not only supply firewood, but yield leaves 
and an underworth of fodder sufficient to tide the 
cattle over their struggle for life each summer. In 
rome districts, Government has land ofits own which 
}- could thus plant; in others it is only a sleeping 
partner in the soil. In some cantons of Switzerland 
the occupiers of commune lands are compelled by 
law to keep up a certain number of trees. It seems 
a fair question whether plantations ought not to be 
made an incident of land tenure in many parts of 
India. They would go far to solve many difficulties 
of Indian agriculture. But little can be done in this 
way until the pressure of population is removed from 
the overcrowded parts. The repeal of the Forest Act 
would mean indiscriminate timber cutting, burning of 
jungles, waste of fuel, the use of manure to supply 
the place of that waste, bringing pasture land 
under the plough, and diminution of the rainfall. 
It would,in short, intensify, instead of modify, the 
causes of the present three great impediments of Indian 
agriculture, viz., the paucity and miserable condition of 
the cattle, want of manure, and want of water. The 
Swami’s fourth demandis: ‘To repeal the salt law, 
the terrible rules of which have made penal illicit manu- 
facture of salt in howsoever small a degree, and have 
thus practically shut the gate against innocent cows, 
who also require some salt.” This would meet with a 
sympathetic reception, if it could be shown how salt 
fit for consumption by cattle can be rendered unfit for 
human consumption, or, failing that, how the deficit 
caused by giving up the salt monopoly can be made 
good. In urging his final and real proposition, the pro- 
hibiti on of cow-killing, the Swami asks why, ‘‘ while 
the Government have madea game law for the con- 
venience of alimited number of their countrymen, and 
a fish law for the good of asmall portion of the Ben- 
galis alone,” there should not be “introduced aspecial 
law regarding cows, animals equally useful to'the young 
and the old, to the Brahmin and Pariah, to the King 
and the vassal 2” The laws referred to impose a limited 
restriction, which would, in special localities, prevent 
the rapid extermination of the animals in question. 
But an almost complete restriction of the slaughter, to 
the point of extermination, of cattle already exists in 
the laws of caste.—Madras Mail, Oct. 28th. 


—__»____ 
COFFEE IN YERCAUD. 


The few wet misty monsoonish looking days last 
week, seem to have been very general. Bad weather 


was even experienced in Madras, where the ‘‘Times”’. 


informed the public, that the N.-K. monsoon had 
set in very punctually. Its contemporary the 
“Standard” prophesies that the N. EH. will set in 
on “ Deepavali” day with a vengeance. The strong 
wind and rain up here on the 17th and 18th was 
from the south-west, and at the end of the week 
the total rainfall for the year was 77 inches; the 
average for the whole year being about 68 inches, 
and we have yet two months before us. The coffee 
estates as a whole are looking very much better 
than they ever did, leaf-disease being less than in 
past years. A discussion is on here amongst the 
planters, whether this damp whether helps to reduce 
leaf-disease or does it bring it on. What do your 
readers say ? 

Coonoor, October 25th.—Our monsoon is rather 
eccentric, Last week we were deluged witho rain 
—day and night—this week has been fair through- 
out; with clear starry skies at nights,a suspicon 
of frost attending the last two.—South of India 


Observer, Oot, 26th, 


Correnr’s Turn Now!—The Chemist and Drug- 
gist informs us that in the Berlin linische Wochen- 
schrift Dr. Wendel calls attention to the injurious 
effect of the continued use of coffee. He states that 
“it is quite erroneous to suppose coffee is harmless, 
as, after being taken for a lengthened period, it 
produces a special disease. In consequence of its 
physiological action, Dr. Wendel thinks that coffee 
should be absolutely interdicted in all febrile dis- 
eases, such as typhoid, tuberculosis, &c.: also in 
diseases of the brain and spinal cord, in anemia, 
chlorosis, &c, The symptoms caused by excessive 
coffee-drinking are as characteristic as those of 
morphinism and alcoholigm.””—What next? 

Castor O1n as Foop.—The Malays must have 
pucka digestive functions, seeing that they use a 
powerful cathartic as food. We quote from the Perak 
Government Gazette as follows:—‘‘It is not generally 
known that the oil from the seeds of the Palma Ohristi 
forms an article of human food; yet such is the case, 
and amongst the Malays of Upper Perak and Patani 
castor oil is commonly used in cookery. Both the 
variety known to the Malays as Jarah Lang, which is 
the officinal plant, and another variety, with smooth 
seed capsules, designated by them Jarah notr, are eaten 
by these people. The seeds are ground up, and supply 
the place of cocoanut-oil in the preparation of the 
Malayan curry or gulai. At other times the oil is ex- 
pressed by an oil-press called apit surin before use. It 
is said that people unaccustomed to it canonly eat it in 
small quantities; but that with use its cathartic effects 
pass off, and then aman can eat half a tumbler of it 
with his food without any inconvenience. That such an 
extremely nauseous oil, endowed with active medicinal 
properties, should have become an article of diet is cer- 
tainly a matter of interest, the more so as it is one of 
the drugs which is held by the medical profession not 
to lose its power by repeated doses.” 

Tue VauvE or Cocatne.—In their latest report 
(9th Oct.) Messrs. [Boehringer & Son of Mann- 
heim give the following interesting information :— 

Several statements having been lately made in the 
daily press calculated to inspire the public with some 
distrust of Cocaine, an experienced operator whose 
whole life has been devoted to the study of such sub- 
stances appeals in Kiln. Zeitung (No. 254; 13th Sept. 
1889) against such unfounded apprehnsions. We give 
the following extract from his interesting remarks :~ 
‘“¢ It were much to be regretted if the misuse of Cocaine, 
and the denuciation in the daily papers of such misuse, 
should deprive a single suffering human being of the 
blessing of its salutary influence. Yet such must in- 
evitably be the case, if dread of Cocainism inspire 
physicians with doubt, and patients with repugnance. 
There is not the slightest reason for either. Cocainism 
(2. e. the habit of taking Cocaine in excessive quantities) 
resulted solely from the attempt by Oocaine to counter- 
act the deleterious effects of Morphium injection. Such 
violent excitement of the nerve-centres has however no 
connection whatever with the external application of 
Cocaine in surgery, which in the hands of the capable 
and practised operator is as innocuous as any other 
simple operation. . . . More difficult is the 
production of local insensibility by the injection of the 
solution within, or below, the skin. Success in such 
cases is only attainable through arresting the Cocaine 
in the locality to be operated upon, by locally suspend< 
ing the circulation. Neglect of this has occasionally 
caused failure in the application. Another element 
that owing tothe novelty of the subject was also not 
knownor disregarded has done the same. Solutions of 
Cocaine in water become namely, by chemical decom- 
position, more rapidly inactive, than in the absence of 
all clouding or colouring of the liquid, would be sup- 
posed, and hitherto no means has been discovered of 
preventing such change. Hence kowever the impera- 
tive necessity of employing only freshly prepared solu- 
tions. In general with Cocaine as with every impor- 
tant reme the knowledge and skill of the: operator 
form the second chief factor Where these qualitiesare 
present, and a reliable preparation at hand, Oocainism 
becomes a fiction and Cocaine an inestimable relief to 
mapy a sufferex,’? 
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Goyyespondence, 
—_—___@—___—___ 
To the L£ditor. 


PENNY QUININE. 


; London, Oct.. 4th, 

Dear Sir,—When, during the last decade, the value 
of quinine went up to as high as 18s the ounce (at 
which price a large quantity of foreign make was 
sold wholesale) this valuable preservative from and 
curer of fever was only available for the rich; and 
the traders in the article, from the collector of the 
wild bark in its native forests or the grower of the 
cultivated cinchona in the Kast to the chemist who 
handed the prepared drug over the retail counter, 
all enjoyed good profits, and there appeared to be no 
particular inducement to lower the retail price of 
quinine. 

At the present time, on thy contrary, after cin- 
chona has been so largely cultivated during so many 
years in the Hast and less largely in the West, 
the markets of the world have been supplied with 
quantities of bark so large that they have only been 
saleable at ever decreasing prices, and lately the prices 
have been so low that they have meant extinction 
to many and loss to all growers; whilst the collectors 
of the wild barks have retired many years since from 
the collection as unremunerative, and that ata time 
when prices were many time as high as they now are. 
The present prices therefore would, if they should 
continue t) prevail long enough, mean the elimination 
of the growers of the excess of cinchona by a gradual 
but progre:sive process. By the action of the law of 
the survival of the fittest, the growers of the lower 
qualities of cinchona have already tollowed the collectors 
of wild bark and disappeared; and as the growing of 
a moderately rich bark is now carried on at a loss 
the growers of this quality must be expected to leave 
the supplying the market to the growers of the richest 
varieties, unless the equilibrium of the trade should 
first have been restored. This process of starving out 
the producer besides being unpleasant and unprofitable 
to him is exceedingly wasteful, and this action is not 
confined to its effect on the grower, for the same 
process isat work amongst the manufacturing interest. 

The mode of extracting the quinine from the bark 
has also been greatly improved of late years by the 
utilization of the latest scientific discoveries and of 
labour-saving inventions with the result of lowering 
the cost of manufacture and of multiplying the manu- 
facturing capacity of the world, viz, the huge works 
which have been erected and brought into working 
order have been capable of turning out far larger 
quantities of quinine than even the largely extended 
bark plantations could produce the raw material for. 
The trade demand for quinine has however never, 
of late years, been large enough to absorb the quan- 
tities actually turned out by the manufacturers, and 
the manufacturers have, in their eagerness to secure 
the sale of their own brands, reduced their profits to 
such a level that many of their number have pre- 
ferred waiting and watching to working at a loss; 
and it may be said of the manufacturing interest as 
a whole, as it may be said of the growing interest 
as a whole, that the present prices mean extinction 
to many and insufficiently paid work to all. Thus again 
the process of starving out is unpleasant, unprofi- 
table and wasteful to the manufacturer, and its action 
1s not exhausted in its damage to this interest, for 
distributors are also affected. 

The wholesale distributors of quinine again have 
suffered from the (for all practical purposes) un- 
limited quantities poured out by the factories, which 
both rendered profit on stock-holding by distributors 
out of the question and made impossible anything 
like a good profit on the current sales of the article ; 
in the absence of any extraordinary increase in the 
consumptive demand. 

Tt is true that the wholesale trade, by largely 
reducing their rate of profit on the sale of 
quinine, has secured a certain increase of trade, 

but that increase has not been anything like 


sufficient to make up for the loss by the decreased pers 
centage of profit. 

With many, very many, wholesale houses, quinine, 
which not so long ago ranked as a first-rate article, 
is now hardly worth doing at all. Thus the starving 
out process dees not suit the wholesale distributor, 
The quinine retailer’s position is hardly more envi- 
able. The chemist who maintains the old high prices 
to the public finds on the one hand that inferior 
substitutes creep in and temporarily and for mild cases 
lessen his sale of quinine; whilst, on the other hand, 
the stores and the cutting houses, by aslightly lower 
price, oust him as to the greater part of his possible 
sales. Thus the retailer at high prices finds his sale 
rather deczease than increase. The stores man or 
cutting chemist, on the other band, whilst he may 
and doubtless does draw to himself a fair share of 
the custom of that very limited number of people 
who have hitherto been in the habit of taking qui- 
uine, does not find the increase in his sale sufficient 
to make the business a satisfactory one. Like 
the wholesale distributor, his increase in quan- 
tity is not sufficient to make up for loss occa- 
sioned by lower percentage of profit. Thus the 
starving out process does not suit the retailer either. 
The decrease in the retail price of quinino has not 
been marked enough to reach a class of buyers suffi- 
ciently numerous to absorb the increased production of 
bark; and thus, although consumption has largely 
increased, and although the trade is a growing one, 
yet, as a whole, it is carried on at a lossin a waste- 
ful way: that is to say that the brains, capital, and 
labour employed in the growth, manufacture and dis- 
tribution of quinine are much worse, very much worse, 
paid than such brains, capital and labour have a fair 
right to expect to be paid. 

What is the remedy for this state of things? 
The process of reducing production to the level of 
consumption is one remedy, and its carrying into effect 
means the continuance of this bad trade, and of losses 
to the trade, until the desired object of equalisation 
of supply with demand shall have been reached 
or passed. 

The other remedy is: To stimulate consumption 
until it shall have reached the level of production. To 
effect this, soon enough to be of benefit to the trade, it is 
necessary, that all sections of the trade should put their 
shoulders to the wheel and insure that those who 
require quinine—the inhabitants of India, Ohina, 
Atrica &c.—shall have it in such a form as to enable 
them both to understand its value and how to use 
it, and at such a price as they can afford to pay 
for it, and, at the same time, one at which growers, 
manufacturers and distributors can afford to sell it. 

That the world, with its (?) 1,200,000,000 inhabitants is 
capable of consuming the present highest annual 
production of 10 millions of ounces of sulphate of 
quinine, no one will even question; especially when 
the 60 millions of inhabitants of the United States 
do already consume at least 3 millions of ounces, 

It does therefore seem to be a pity that a trade 
with the brains, capital and labour at its disposal 
which the quinine production, manufacture and 
distribution possess, should have failed, so far, to 
solve the problem of bringing together the producers 
who are commercially dying because they have pro- 
duced too much quinine, and there should be con- 
sumers who are actually, literally and physically 
dying for want of that very quinine. . 

In these circumstances and hoping that all sections 
of the trade will give him sufficient support to make the 
venture not only a success to himself but a benefit to all, 
Mr. Rivers Hicks of 5 Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, 
London, offers to the trade a very great convenience 
at a rate so low that it can hardly fail to be to their 
advantage to buy his 

PENNY QUININE: 


that is such a quantity of sulphate of quinine made up 
into pills as in ordinary cases wiil restore health or 
even, humanly speaking, save life at a price which 
places this invaluable remedy within the means of 
the lowest paid of the world’s labourers. 
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Penny Quinine is made up in boxes of the value of 
One penny each containing for use in tropical climates 
or for severe cases in temperate climates, 2 pills of 
each 4 grains of sulphate of quinine; or else 4 pills 
of 2 grains each; or, for tonic or temperate climate 
purposes, 8 one-grain pills. Twelve penny boxes are 
packed in one shilling box, and the particulars are 
printed in the language of the district for which they 
are intended, and are made suitable to the requirements 
of that district. 

Stronger pills can be had on application, as horses, 
cattle, sheep, and dogs, in fact all domestic animals, 
suffer from fever and feverish colds, and to these animals 
quinine is just as valuable as it is to mankind, and 
at the present price there is no reason why they 
should not have it. Opium smoking.—The only known 
harmless palliative of the sufferings endured by the 
opium smoker who wishes to abandon the. habit is 
found in the use of quinine. To wholesale buyers 
who may be prepared to use their especial facilities 
for Opeving up new districts to push his pills, Mr. 
Rivers Hicks will be gladio offer advantageous terms. 

To the retailer, the pills will thus be a 50 per cent 
article ; for he will sell for 12 pence that which costs him 
8 pence. To the public, they willin many cases mean 
health restored or even life preserved for the sum of 
1 penny:— We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

RIVERS HIOKS & Co. 


CEYLON TEAS AND AN EXPERTS’ PRO- 
PHECIES FIVE MONTHS AGO. 


Dear S1z,—The Dealers’ Trade Circular has not 
proved to be a true prophet: vide extract from an 
enclosed London tea circular, and to the such 
sweeping assertions as for instance ‘‘ For low grades 
there is no future” exception has and always will 
be taken by those directly interested in the pro- 
duction of Ceylon tea. SOUCHONG. 
(I. A. Rucker & Bencraft’s Weekiy Tea Circular, 

London, Thursday evening, May 80th, 1889. 

Recurring once more to our old text, we extract 
from the same able Circular, Dealer’s Trade Circular, 
issued we may say broadcast over the United King- 
dom, and read and considered by those interested 
in tea in every town, the following remarks on— 

“ Ceylon Teas.—Arrivals have been moderate though 
continuous, and prices remain exceedingly low for all 
but the very best liquouring sorts. The last invoice 
of ‘Hoolankande’ has beaten record with Broken 
Pekoe, 3s 1#d; Pekoe, 2s 6$d; Pekoe Souchong, 1s 
103d. This average is very high and should encourage 
planters to strive for quality instead of quantity. 
The ruck of common tea that is forced on to an 
unwilling market kills all life in the Trade. Pekoe 
Souchongs at 6d, earthy, coarse and rank; Pekoes 
at 7d, very burnt, and tasting like charred paper, 
are not likely to increase the prestige of Oeylon Tea, 
though they may leave a profit to the importer, if, we 
suspect, they are often almost refuse from the factories. 

“In closing our remarks we venture to predict still 
higher prices for choice Teas, owing to the absence of 
Indian Pekoes of high class, and till July the only sub- 
stitute for fine China Teas must be ‘ Ceylon.’ For low 
grades there isno future. Stocks of low China and 
Indian are enormous and no demand, the only way 
to get rid of the weight is to virtually give 1t away 
the a cost of freight and packages,” 


RICH CULTURE—PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 
Central Province. 

Dear Sin,--In answer to ‘‘ Householder,’’—Ha- 
thia] which is a seven months’ crop and Honderavale 
a six months’ crop yields about 50 per cent of rice 
on the paddy. 

The cost of pounding and cleaning is 2lahas of 
paddy to every bushel of rice delivered; or 1-5th 
the value of the paddy, or about from 20 to 25 cents. 

A bushel of paddy is sold from R1 to R1:50 
according to season. Ke 


RICE CULTURE: PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 
Kurunegala, Oct, 25th. 

Dear S1r,—In the Kurunegala District two bushels 
of paddy produce one bushel of rice. It costs a 
villager nothing to convert paddy into rice as the 
females of his household do the pounding. 

The average cost in town of pounding two bushels 
of paddy into one bushel of rice is 374 cents. 

The ordinary price of home grown paddyin the 
market averages between 873 cents and Rl, per 
bushel, and rarely rises to R125, except in times 
of scarcity caused either by prolonged drought or 
heavy floods. 

The ordinary villager in this district has no 
paddy to sell, all that he gets from his field being 
used for home consumption. After satisfying do- 
mestic requirements, ii any paddy remains, it is 
generally bartered at the nearest boutique, invari- 
ably kept by a money-grubbing Moorman, the Shy- 
lock of the village, for salt-fish, curry-stuffs etc. 
Those who have no surplus paddy, barter their 
garden produce for these village luxuries. 

Some of the headmen (who are by the way entitled 
to what is known as huwandiram,a taxon paddy 
for supervision of fields etc.) and influential villagers 
store their surplus paddy in granaries, and this 
paddy they seldom sell, the Kandyan idea being 
that the bestindicia of one’s wealth, like the cattle 
of the old Romans, is his paddy. There are one 
or two such individuals, who are personally known 
to me, who would at thismoment be worth between 
R5,000, and R6,000 in paddy alone, which has 
been stored up for years. 

We have no “ peddling villagers ’’ in this district. 

During reaping time, when almost every thrash- 
ing floor has its quota of stocks, paddy is 
cheap, and if any person desires to sell, which is 
rarely the case, he will not be able to get more 
than 75 cents for a bushel. But I have known of 
instances where paddy has been sold at the thrashing 
floor for R1:09 per bushel, but this is seldom the, 
case. 

There is no such article known as “‘ home grown 
rice.” 

The paddy that is generally brought into market 
is that which forms the share of the Government 
renters. Boutique-keepers and traders buy up the 
paddy rents from Government, recover and collect 
the tythe, which in some cases is one-tenth, and 
in others one-fourteenth of the produce, and bring 
it into town, where they either sell it in the husk, 
or pound and sell it as rice. The pounding process 
is generally entrusted to indigent village women, 
who for a livelihood undertake the ae i 


No. II. 
Western Province, 

Dear S1r,—The information required by “‘ House- 
holder”? as to how much paddy is required 
to make a bushel of rice, and what is the 
ordinary cost of conversion? I may inform him, 
that two bushels of paddy (both steamed or raw) 
are required to convert a bushel of rice, at acost 
of 183c. per bushel of rice. 

The ordinary price of a bushel of home-grown 
paddy is from Rl to R132 and rice {|R2-24 to 
R2°56.—Yours faithfully, 

A VILLAGER. 


No. III. 
Bentota, October 27th. 
Dear Sir,—The information required by ‘‘ House- 
holder ” as to how much paddy is required to make 
a bushel of rice &c. may be useful to many. In this 
part of the island, it is generally admitted that two 
bushels of paddy produce one bushel of rice, but 
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this is not true with regard toall kinds of paddy— 
in those known as “Nandu-wee” it is about one 
measure less than in the others. 

Here the cost of reducing two bushels of paddy to 
rice is from 30 cents to 37} according to the cheapness 
of labour at the time. : 

The price of a bushel of home-grown pac dy is from 
R1 to 1:50; and rice R225 to R38. But good seed 
paddy can be sold higher than this, The ordinary 
villagers have no paddy to sell; and they have no 
money to buy cattle-bones or to pay the taxes, for which 
they borrow money to be paid in paddy at the rate 
of 60 cents a bushel.—I am, yours fatty 


P. S.—A list of all kinds of paddy in the island 
known at the present day would be very useful to 
many. I hope one of the prizewinners of the Matara, 
Matale, or Kegalla Agricultural Shows will be pleased 
to publish it in your valuable journal with brief in- 
formation as to the time for the growth of act eee 


No. IV. 
Jaffna, Oct. 26th. 

Drar Sir,—In reference to your queries, two 
bushels of good average paddy make one bushel 
of rice. Ordinary cost of conversion of two bushels 
of paddy into rice amounts to— 

Boiling and drying paddy and fuel 24c. 
i. e. The cost of (or value of) two quarts of such rice. 

Pounding and winnowing ~. 246. 
value of two quarts of same rice. 

Products of pounding and winnowing two bushels 
paddy, viz. about six quarts rice bran or thowdoo, 
is worth four cents. The husks are generally dis- 
regarded and thrown away as worthless. Jewellers 
occasionally pay a few cents for a bushel of 
it—but there is not any regular demand. In 
the country the thowdoo is given back to the 
person whoissues the paddy for pounding. In the 
town those who consume rice obtained from paddy 
on the spot allow the pounders to take the thowdoo 
—and a quart of rice for each bushel of paddy 
pounded. 

As a general rule, however, paddy is not pounded 
for cash. Boiling and drying are done at home, 
and women who pound out rice for a living, go and 
get paddy from householders, and return half as 
much rice, less one quart of rice for each bushel of 
paddy pounded out. Thus two bushels paddy 
equal one bushel rice, and two quarts rice is the 
hire for pounding out same—boiling and drying 
costs the same as pounding. Hence a person 
giving out two bushels of raw paddy would 
receive back 82 quarts of rice, less 2 quarts 
for boiling and drying and 2 quarts for pounding 
out, equals balance 25 quarts, equals cost of 
cleaning 4 quarts, equals 48c.—Average value 
of paddy is R1:50 per bushel except at harvest 
time, 7.e. January and February. Then the vassals, 
serfs, retainers, &c., get generally paid in kind 
viz. paddy. The dhoby, barber, blacksmith, 
and frequently the farm labourers as well, have 
their paddy in kind, and proceed to turn it into 
cash, temporarily glutting the market and meeting 
the rapacity of the grain dealers, and their creditors. 
Paddy then goes down to 81:25 per bushel. 

Home-grown and made rice is not generally ex- 
posed for sale except at harvest time, but 12c per 
quart may be reckoned as its average value, 

Rice hulled without boiling and drying would 
not, certainly at first, command a ready sale. 
Such rice is described as raw rice (‘* patcha 
arisee”) by the natives, and is held by them to 
be unfit to be eaten boiled, They consider that it 
should be soaked, beaten into flour, the flour baked 
in a pan over a fire (if to be kept) or cooked 
into “hoppers” or sweetmeats, if used fresh. 

I hope I have answered all the questions. 


The information was obtained from those who 
own fields and use their own paddy and also 
from those who buy paddy and get it pounded 
rather than eat Coast rice, which many natives 
state is unwholesome, having been rendered 
so in husking, and apt to induce bowel com- 
plaints and dysentery.—Yours faithfully, 
OLD RESIDENT. 

There may be slight variations from the fore- 
going owing to local customs in different divi- 
sions, but I think the figures I have given are a 
fair average. 

NO. V:—THE HASTERN PROVINCE. 
Trincomalee, Oct. 29th. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to state that two bushels of paddy 
are required to make a bushel of rice, and the cost of 
conversion is about 25c. for each bushel of paddy 

The value of home-grown and home-made paddy 
and rice in the village markets and from peddling 
villagers is R1:25 and R337 respectively. 

I may add that Messrs. O’Grady and Morphew of 
Batticaloa contemplate ordering out a mill for the 
purpose of converting paddy into rice.—I am, vourg 
faithfully, LANDOWNER. 


THE BEST TIME TO PLANT COTTON. 


Colombo, Oct. 29th, 1889 

Srr,—It is evident that we are now having the 
interval of fine weather before the setting-in of 
the N.-E. monsoon, and in a week or two there 
will be good planting weather for cotton. There 
have been many experiments made during the 
past six months in growing cotton, and whilst 
many have succeeded in producing a fine growth 
and staple, others have not achieved the same 
measure of success, partly owing to the fact that 
the season has been about as unfavourable as it 
well could be, owing to the excessive quantity of 
rain that we have had, and partly because the 
seed was kept too long before planting. The 
north-east monsoon is, beyond question, the best 
time in which to plant cotton, and I would urge 
all who have land ready, to plant in November 
when the rains begin. The agents of the Spinning 
and Weaving Co. are advertising seed for sale, 
and as this is a fresh importation from America, it 
having just been received by the last P. & O. mail- 
steamer, the result can hardly fail to be satisfactory 
to those who plant it. There is also some fresh 
Egyptian seed available, brought by the ‘“‘Goleconda”’ 
last week. This variety I have found very hardy, 
as well as the New Orleans description. I have 
topped down my bushes twice to a height of 18 
inches to 2 feet, and after two crops they are 
growing up again more vigorously than ever. I 
would therefore recommend planters to prune in 
this manner now before the rains. I am hopeful 
of seeing a large quantity of cotton coming in 
next year, and, my desire that the planting season 
should be taken advantage of to the fullest degree 
is my excuse for trespassing ou your space.—I am, 
sir, yours faithfully, W. W. MITCHELL. 


THA PACKAGES AND ‘WEIGHING NET.” 


Colombo, Oct. 31st, 1889. 

Dean Sin,-—The enclosed extract may be of 
service, the information being given in condensed 
form. Estate owners will more than ever require 
to use packages of the evenest possible tares and 
of well-seasoned wood, as a loss in weight on 
latter might easily involve a loss of 1 lb. nearly 
on the tea weights.—Yours faithfully, 


MERCHANT, 


Our object in writing today is to advise you 
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that owing to the unsatisfactory working of the 
system of “weighing net,” buyers have com- 
bined in declining to purchase teas unless “ aver- 
age tared”’ in the case ef factory-bulked teas, and 
separately tared in the case of London-bulked lots, 
In order to avoid serious loss of weight, planters 
should strive to obtain even tares and to make them 
scale (say) 2 ounces under a certain full number of 
pounds; the weight of the tea packed in each chest 
should be 2 or 3 ounces above a certain full number 
of pounds, ¢.g.,if each package tares 16 lb 14 oz. 
and contains 50 lb 3 oz., the gross will be 67 lb 1 
oz.; the Customs will call the tare 17 lb and in order 
to ascertain the net will subtract it from official gross 
of 67 lb no ounces,) thusleaving 50 lb. 


Sates oF Tra PROPERTIES AND AMALGAMATION. 
—We are very glad to see the process—which we 
have consistently advocated with the tea era—going 
on, of adjacent properties coming more and more 
under the same ownership and being amalgamated 
so far as to have their tea crops prepared in the 
one factory, rather than by means of the multi- 
plication of factories for every 150 or 200 acres 
of tea. The latest case of the kind is found in 
the purchase of Tangakelle estate in Dimbula 
from our late Governor Sir Wm. Gregory (whose 
visit to the island may not now take place) by 
Mr. George Beck, the owner of Henfold, which is 
close by. Tangakelle has no less than 323 acreg 
of tea at varying ages from two to five years, 
and as the soil is considered good and the jat 
of the plants excellent, Mr. Beck may certainly 
be congratulated on a good bargain if as the 
“ Times’? mentions, he pays no more than £6,000 
sterling. Working such a place as Tangakelle 
with Henfold which has close about 300 acres 
in tea with an adequate factory and with the 
prospect of the average of the prices for this 
year continuing, Mr. Beck should not take long 
to wipe off the capital cost out of profits. We 
wish him all success, while regretting that we can 
no longer number Sir Wm. Gregory among our 
estate proprietors. At the same time, we feel sure 
this will make no difference in his hearty personal 
interest in everything connected with the progress 
and prosperity of Ceylon and with the diverse 
classes of the population in whom he took s0 
much interest.—The other recent instance of 
« estate amalgamation” is found in the purchase of 
Rosita, the Dimbula estate so long fought over, 
by Mr, James Hill of Harrington who has gone 
home to make arrangements in connection with 
the fine series of adjacent properties he is now 
responsible for. All these—Harrington, Lochiel, 
Cameron’s Land and’ Rosita—are situated in the 
Kotagaloya Valley, one of the most favoured 
divisions of our _upland districts for tea. The 
total extent of these properties is 1,024 acres, of 
which more than one-half is under flourishing tea, 
besides the reserve being admirably fitted for ex. 
tension, and if all can be worked through an ade- 
quate and convenient factory, they ought to consti- 
tute as prosperous a tea concern as any 1n the 
country. We hear that there is a project for 
turning the Kotagaloya so as to get a fall of some 
35 feet with a large (volume of water to drive 
machinery. This will be a great advantage. The 
price of Rosita—only 31 acres out of 310 being 
kept up properly in cultivation throughout the 
protracted litigation—is £2,710.—We trust to see 
this process of amalgamation either by purchase 
by individual proprietors or through the formation 
of Limited Companies still further extend in the 
tea districts; for it stands to reason that one well- 
equipped factory working for 500 to 1,200 acres of 
tea ia likely to do more economical and even better 
work than half-a-dozen separate factories each pre- 
paring for from 160 to 200 acres, 


“Cuicua,” a South American drink, made by 
the fermentation of malted maize, with the addi- 
tion of the leaves of the primum payaca, or “san- 
dino,” as it is called in the country, when taken 
in excess as a beverage produces a feeling of extreme 
weariness, rendering the patients totally unfit to 
follow any kind of employment. The effects differ 
from ordinary alcoholism.—Chemist and Druggist. 

“ Penny Qovurning.’’—Messrs. Rivers Hicks & 
Co.’s letter on page 387 may be considered 
in the light of an advertisement, but he cause is 
Bo good and so clearly a philanthropic one, namely 
that of bringing cheap quinine into universal use,— 
that we cannot but give1t prominence and desire 
all possible attention to its contents, Besides, 
the business notice of the ‘‘penny quinine” 
firm already appears in our advertising columns. 

“ SUNSHINE AND A Cup or Jui” is the title 
of a little sixpenny pamphlet shortly to be pub- 
lished in Edinburgh with a view to attracting 
public notice to the beauties of Ceylon and the 
goodness of our teas, The writer, Mr. Geo. Russell 
was out here about six months ago on a visit 
and called on us to collect information with re- 
ference to a paper he had undertaken to contri 
bute to a home magazine, but he writes to us by 
last mail;— 

On thinking over the subject I felt that there was 
much to be said about Oeylon outside tea culture, 
little known in Great Britain, and it ocenrred to me 
that, with the aid of the information [I had re. 
ceived, I might by a few pages of description put to- 
gether in a popular form, attract others to go out to 
enjoy all that had given me so much enjoyment. [ 
am therefore giving to publication these notes as u 
pamphlet, ‘“‘Sunshine and a Oup of Tea.” J think 
that it will in this form have more readers than in 
the middle of a magazine. 

We are promised an early copy of “ Sunshine 
and a Cup of Tea,’ and will see how it tastes, for 
the benefit of our readers. $ 

MErcuI GovERNMENT Farm.—A contemporary re- 
marks :—‘‘ Experimental cultivation has been carried 
on for some years at the plantation at Mergui in 
Burma, but, according to the report of last year, it 
cannot be said to have achieved much success. Liberian 
coffee was fairly successful, though the plants were 
attacked by white ants, and the crop was less than 
in the previous year. Great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in introducing the coffee for sale, as the 
first year’s crop, which was sold to a Burman, was 
not properly prepared, and some persons declared 
that it was not fit for consumption. When the 
present Sub-Assistant Conservator of Forests took 
charge he suggested that the coffee should be pre- 
pared by the department itself and sold locally, which 
was done; and though at first there was some difficulty 
in finding purchasers owing to the bad name acquired 
by the produce of the previous year, it was gradually 


| sold off, and the purchasers were all pleased with 


its flavour. The crop of last year at once found a 
ready sale at Rs 1-8 per viss, and the supply was not 
sufficient for the local demand, the coffee being pronoun- 
ced. much superior to that sold in the bazaars. The 
experiments with Arabian coffee proved a complete 
failure, and have been abandoned. The cocoa seed- 
lings and plants suffered severely from the attacks of 
white ants, so that only twenty remain out of 161. 
Only two of these produced pods, which have not 
as yet been collected. The vanilla plants grew well 
and flowered, but the flowers all died without com- 
ing to maturity owing to the absence of insects to 
disseminate the pollen, but an attempt is now to be 
made to fertilise the flowers by hand. There were 172 
tea plants, but nothing is said about their produce 
and the four cardamom plants all died, while the 
specially selected seed sent from Mysore did not 
germinate. As the total receipts from the - sale of 
produce amounted to R272 and the expenditure to 
R617, it cannot be said that the experiments have 
proved profitable, but as the plantation only costs such 
a smal] sum it is to be continued,” 
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SORGHUM SUGAR. 


While in Canada and the United States they have 
for some years been trying to solve the problem as to 
whether the common Sorghum is likely to produce 
sugar. Here in India the plant has been utilised for the 
production of a fine quality of sugar for generations. 
The facts, however, in this connection, as in most other 
instances, have only now been brought to notice. At 
the meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
held on the 22nd ultimo, a letter was read from Cap- 
tain Fred. Pogson, in which he says:—‘Isent you 
from Dehra Dun a tin containing sugarcandy made 
from the sugar Sorghum of Ajmere. .This was the 
Kowar Jainarain Singh’s reply to the fiction that no 
sugar Sorghum was known to the Ajmere Durbar. In 
one of my letters I mentioned that this sugar Sorghum 
was grown for its sugar in the Hariana district as well 
as in Ajmere, and had been grown for ages. Pray 
address the Kowar, Didwary, vid Moradnugger, zillah 
Meerut, and I daresay he will obtain the seed for you. 
But mention the A-lsugarcandy to all concerned.” 

Thakur Jainarain Singh, on being addressed, sent 
the following interesting reply:—‘As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there are several varieties of 
Sorghum that are sown in the parts of the country 
called Hariana, to the borders of the Bikanir State, 
and is styled ‘Alapur Joar.’ It is of two kinds—one 
yielding white and the other red seeds, This is largely 
cultivated, and is the sole saccharine produce of those 
parts. You are perhaps aware that Bikanir produces 
the famous crystal white sugarcandy. which has no 
parallel in India. Some years ago I myself cultivated 
a field of Sorghum. It yields two crops in one season, 
and is sownin rows in May, in well-manured ground, 
which requires irrigation till the commencement of 
the rains. 
After being cut the shoots come up, and the second 
crop is ready by the beginning of February. As far as 
I have been able to learn, the cultivation of this 
Alapur Joar is limited, and serves only for purposes 
of local consumption, for people do not cultivate it 
largely owing to the scanty means of irrigation they 
possess.” So far as we are aware this is the 
first time that this particular Sorghum has been brought 
to public notice, and it appears to be desirable that 
the several agricultural departments should experiment 
with the plant.—Pioneer. 
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A FEW TOBACCO NOTES. 


The high prices paid for the much-prized “ wrap- 
pet” tobacco grown in Sumatra are stimulating 
production in all parts of the world. Not only are 
attempts being made to grow similar leaf in Borneo 
and in other islands of the Malay Archipelago, but 
American planters are turning their attention to the 
subject seriously, and are demanding of their Govern- 
ment an increase in the import duties, notwithstanding 
the large amount of protection they already enjoy. 
This, of course, is the outcome of the belief that 
they can themselves grow leaf of equally high quality 
to that now produced in Sumatra, and also of the 
rapidly increasing consumption of cigars in the States. 
That an addition made to the ruling rates of import 
duty on tobacco in America will effectually shut out 
the Sumatra “wrapper” tobacco is very probable, but, 
whether American tobacco planters have the necessary 
climate and soil to raise such leaf themselves, of course 
remains to be seen. If they can, we may be quite 
sure that the present prices paid for this much-valued 
tobacco will fall, for the acreage now under this 
plant in the States is enormous. Tobacco, a jurnal 
devoted to the interests of those who deal in the 
article, raw or manufactured, published in London, 
Says :— 

It is difficult, an this side of the water, to tho- 
roughly realize the magnitude of tobacco production 
in the States; and its growth, instead of as formerly, 
being confined to a few of the more eastern ones, is 
being cultivated gradually throughout the entire Union, 
Not only is it the staple, par excellence, of the country, 
but it is being rapidly cultivated in place of cotton, 


It becomes ripe for pressing in November. | 


The vast difference in the return to the farmer be-: 
tween the two crops is sufficient to account for this 
In Talahassee, it is stated, an average of 170 dols. 
per acre was obtained from tobacco, as against a ra- 
ther less sum for the whole of fifty acres under cot- 
ton. Another grower realized 189 dols. per acre for 
his tobacco, and one only 12°40 dols. per acre for his 
cotton. The danger of this state of things, of course, 
is that the production will be overdone; and increased 
production in tobacco invariably leads to decreased 
quality, for the simple reason that it is a crop re- 
quiring close cultivation. On the other hand, European 
manufacturers may anticipate a fall in prices, for 
moderate grades at all events. 

In these days of keen competition, no large profit 
can be made long anywhere or in any undertaking, 
commercial, financial, or agricultural; and the Sumatra 
planters may make up their minds to be compelled 
to accept much lower prices later on for their leaf. 
But any considerable reduction of the area planted 
with cotton in America—which, however, we do not 
anticipate—would inevitably benefit cotton growers 
in other parts of the world. The area under this 
shrub, however, in the States, is so enormous that 
it is most improbable that any likely extension of 
tobacco in preference to cotton would seriously affect 
the output or enhance the price of cotton. The ex- 
tent, however, of the trade in “wrapper” leaf to- 
bacco may be judged from the fact that 144,401 bales 
were shipped from Sumatra alone to Hurope in 1887. 
Taking the average weight of a bale} net at 120 Ib., 
this represents a total out-put of 17,328,120 lb., This 
certainly is a large quantity, when it is remembered 
that the greater proportion of this tobacco is leaf 
specially prepared for use as wrappers. The following 
statistics taken from the publication already alluded 
to are of great interest, showing as they do the 
rapid extension of tobacco cultivation in Sumatra :— 


ToTAL QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE SUMATRA 
Crop sINCH THE BEGINNING oF THE CULTURE. 


Number of Approximate Approximate 

Crop. bales. average sale price total value. 
in cts. per lb. Dols. 

1865... TI) Bon 54. 16,000 
1866 ae 174 509 41 odo 12,000 
U6 avises DOA 25 2-5th 8,000 
1868 890 51 2-5th 30,000 
1869 1,381 ond 46 4-5th 100,000 
1870 3,114 6a6 44 ane 200,000 
1871 3,922 006 49 1-5th 300,000 
1872 6,409 bad 47 4-5th 400,000 
1873 9,238 ooo 66 nee) 1,000,000 
1874 12,895... 54 1-5th 1,140,000 
1875 15,355 p00 61 4.5th 1,560,000 
1876 29,030 Sod 55+ 2,580,000 
1877 36,520 ... 45% 2,676,000 
1878 48,550... 45 3,648,000 
1879 BU.bbS. ak 421 4,120,000 
1880 64,964 S00 40 3-5th 4,536,000 
1881 82,356... 41f 5,792,000 
1882 102,050. 493 8,566,000 
1883 93,530 G60 48 008 7,620,000 
1884 125,264 ... 52. 3-5th 10,900,000 
1885 124,718... 51 2-5th 10,720,000 
1886 189512. 56 13,080,000 
1887 144,401... 4 10,600,00 


Here we have evidence of very considerable pro- 
gress year by year, the average price obtained show- 
ing little or no reduction in spite of an enormously 
increased production. Whether Ceylon will be able 
in the near future to share with Sumatra the profits 
arising from the supply of this valuable leaf remains 
to be seen. But this canonly be settled by a series 
of experiments carried on in different parts of the 
country, by men who really understand the work of 
Preparation. Of course, if it were ascertained, as we 
believe it will be, that in many parts of the island 
the finest varieties of “wrapper” leaf can be success- 
fully grown and cured, then we may fully expect a 
considerable reduction in prices. That is the inevitable 
Gousequence of increased production, But vast as is 
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the area in America where such tobacco can be suc- 
cessfully raised, it is doubtful whether the local de- 
mand in America itself for “wrapper” tobacco, stimul- 
ated by prohibitive duties on imports, will not take 
off all that can be grown in that part of the world. 
If we are right in this supposition, then it would 
leave Sumatra, Borneo, and, let us hope, Ceylon, to 
supply the Huropean markets with ‘“ wrapper” leaf. 
—Local “ Times.” 


oH 
PINEAPPLE FIBRE; BAMBOO SEED; THEA. 
From the Procedings of the Agriculturat and Horti- 
cultural Society of Lndia for Januarg 1889. 

From these we take the following extracts :— 

PinBAPPLE Fipre.—At the request of Mr. T. N. 
Mukerjee, in charge of the Heonomic Museum, arrange- 
ments were made for preparing some pineapple fibre 
required by the Government of Bengal. With the 
kind permission of Oolonel Neil, Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal in the Public Works Department, 
the Death & Ellwood Machine in the possession of the 
Society was, for convenience of obtaining steam power, 
taken to the Sibpore College Workshops. In accordance 
with instructions received from Simla some leaf was 
retted at different intervals of from three to fourteen 
days ; those steeped for a longer time were quite sodden 
and unfit to pass through any machine dependent on a 
scraping action for clearing the fibre, and even the 
leaves steeped but three days gave inferior fibre and 
much wastage. Some 20 lb. of fibre from fresh leaves 
were prepared, of good quality and appearance. A 
report will be sent with the fibre for the information 
of Government. 

BamgBoo SrepD.—F rom time to time applications are 
received for Bamboo Seed, but these can seldom be met 
for, as is well known, Bamboos flower at long and 
uncertain intervals. Mr. Gamble, in reply to an enquiry, 
favored the Society with the following interesting note 
on the subject— 

‘“‘ The only fairly large bamboos, which flower pretty 
nearly every year and do not die down after flowering 
are Deudrocalmus strictus and D. Hamiltonii. The 
first is the commonest bamboo in India, and especially 
in Central and Southern hill regions. It prefers dry 
hill slopes, and is an excellent bamboo for purposes 
where a very big long stem is not wanted, but only 
strength. 

“Seed can probahly be got occasionally from Con- 
servators of Forest. Mr. Home could probably procure 
it from Ohota Nagpore; but the safest one to write to 
is the Conservator of the School Oircle at Dehra 
Dun, N.-W. P., who hasa regular seedfagency. D. Hamit- 
tonii is the common large bamboo of the Sikkim Hill 
slopes. Extending east into Assam, it dowers sporadi- 
cally most years, and seed might be got by official 
application to the Oonservator of Forests, Bengal and 
Assam, (Darjeeling and Shillong). It has big stems 
but thin walls, and is not very strong. 

“ B. Arundinacea, the thorny bamboo, may occasion- 
ally be got in flower. -o may B. Tulda, the white 
bamboo of the country a..ut Calcutta. 

‘* What I should, in your place, recommend your 


eorrespondents to do, isto grow the bamboos they want. 


to propagate by means of offsets. In any part of India 
where village bamboos are common, the villagers under- 
standhow to doit. It is much the best, quickest and 
safest system. It would probably take 10 years to raise 
aclump from seed, while it can usually be done in 5, 
from offsets. In Lower Bengal, the best kinds to grow 
for useful purposes are B. Balcooa (Balku bans), B. 
vulgaris (Basini bans), and the big thorny one, B. 
Arundinacea (Betir bans.) 

Mr. Sanford of Porbander State, Katheawar, in a 
recent letter referred to a Japanese bamboo introduced 
by Dr. Brandis, who had distributed the seed. As Mr. 
Sandford mentioned that some of these bamboos were 
growing at Somastipore, a station on the Tirhoot State 
Railway, Mr. Gleadowe-Newcomen, the Traffic Super- 
intendent, was applied to, and gave the following 
particulars :—“ The bamboos were grown from seed 
received by Mr. Horace Bell, late manager of the 
Tirhoot State Railway. With a little care and cultiva- 
tion they grow magnificently, beating any kind I have 

een ip this country, J bave some jn my compound 
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three years'old, or rather in their third year, they are 
quite 30 feet high and very prolific; I believe they grow 
80 fect long. If planted too close they kill each other, 
but if given room, throw out side shoots from the roots 
very rapidly. They have not done well in wet places, 
but require a fairly moist spot.” 

Mr. Gleadowe-Newcomen also very kindly sent some 
specimens of the leaves and stems which have been sent 
on to Mr. Gamble, who is engaged in preparing a work 
on Bamlhoos. 

TEA ANALysis.—A large number of samples of soil 
and plants have been received through Messrs. Daven- 
port & Co, from the Singbulli and Murmah, Oentral 
Terai, Gielle, Ringtong and Chenga Gardens, with full 
particulars as to class and age of plant and other infor- 
mation. These are too lengthy to be inserted in the 
Proceedings, though valuable for the purpose of the 
inquiry. - 


eee 
PADDY HULLING. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN THE BArTTICAOLA 
Disrrict.—We uuderstand that Mr. Fisher, the Govern- 
ment Agent of Badula, and Mr. LeMesurier of Nuwara 
Eliya, are about to introduee a paddy-hulling machine 
into the Batticaloa district, and we suppose they 
will follow on the usual lines of showing the head- 
men of villages how the machine should be worked, 
and getting the headmen to induce the natives to 
use it. The machine which is going to Batticaloa, is 
of English make, and was for some time used at 
Hambantota, where we believe the people, as in other 
parts where it has been introduced, could not be pre- 
vailed on to continue using it. It is now being re- 
paired at the Government Factory, and will be sent 
off to Batticaloa shortly. The idea is to get the natives 
there to use it; but wehave our doubts as to their 
success, for natives do not take to English machinery, 
and cannot be got to appreciate it, while the cheap- 
ness of their labor renders it very unlikely that paddy 
cultivators would care to invest in expensive machinery, 
which would increase the cost of production.— Local 
‘+ Times.” 

Prunine Correr.—A Nilgiri planter, a Mr. L. W. 
Gray, writes a letter to the Madras Mail, with 
reference to the results of pruning on the bearing 
capabilities of coffee. The letter referred to is as 
follows :— 

Sir,—I am ia charge of an estate which has given 
the following crops. per acre— 

1880-1881 11 cwts. 1884-1885 ... 5 cwts. 
TSSLUSS Zieh nO, 1885-1886 ... 15 ,, 
1882-1883 ... 10 ,, _ 
1883-1884 ... 15. ,, Total 61 cwts. 

—10 cwts. per acre for 6 years. 

This I must mention, was brought about by non- 
pruning, liberal manuring, and irrigation. From 1883 
to 1885 the estate was visited by several planters who 
had heard of the above result, and they all said the 
place must be pruned, or it would go out. Sol tried 
a small field, and, as the trees did not seem to suffer, 
I proposed to the proprietor that we should prune the 
whole estate, and to this he gave his sanction. So 
in 1886 the pruning took place,and the result of 
crops has been as follows: 1886-87=3 cwts. per acre, 
1887-88—10 ewts. per acre, 1858-89—6 cwts. per acre. 
Total 19—or 6 cwt. per acre for 3 years. The trees 
in the above years, viz., 1886-88, at blossom time, 
put in quite 10 cwts. per acre, but during March 
or April a large percentage of the bearing wood 
died back, and consequently I lost my crop. Now, 
what I want to know is—is this dying back due to 
pruning, or “leaf disease.” Last year, after pruning, 
the estate looked fit for 15 cwts. per acre. and there 
is no doubt that that amount of blossom came out, 
but, as I said before, most of my wood died back. 
This year we did not prune, and a magnificent blossom 
has been cut, quite,if not more than, 15 cwts. per 
acre; but the wood is beginning to die back again, 
and the trees are almost leafless, Until pruning 
commenced in 1886 this dying back was unknown 
on the estate, 
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INSECTICIDE FOR THA BLIGHTS; TEA SOIL 
ANALYSIS; SUGARCANE. 


(Bron the Annual Report of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India for 1888.) 

Insmcticrips FoR TEA Bricurs.—During the year an 
insecticide, to which attention was drawn at a mecting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of London as possi- 
bly applicable to tra blights, was reported op, A 
careful trial was given to this wash on the gardens of 
the Second Fallodhi Tea Oo., through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Davenport & Co.; but though the insecticide 
was found to do good, it was only temporary inits action 
and would have to be used repeatedly for Tea blight, 
the cost of application alone would be prohibitory. 
Notice is taken of the subject in this place, as from time 
to time remedies for tea blights are proposed, aud 
should they take the form of iusecticide-, the test of 
their practical use is clearly shewn by the: eport alluded 
to; they would have to be applied more cheaply than 
the liquid tried and they would have to be cheap 
enough for frequent applications to be made. 

Tha Sorn ANALysis.—An enquiry of more than ordi- 
nary interest to all connected with the tea industry, 
has been inaugurated. In consequence of certain in- 
quiries regarding the relative values of different oil- 
cakes as soil fertilizers for tea, it became apparent that 
sufficient data does not exist as to the requirements of 
the tea plant and the constituents of the soils in the 
Tea districts, and that it is therefore impossible at 
present to select the most suitable manures for the 
plant on scientific basis. The planticg community and 
all interested in the industry, as well as the Society, 
are therefore under obligation to Dr. Warden, the 
Chemical Analyst to Government, who has undertaken 
to devote his very scanty leisure to elucidating the 
subject. Arrangements bhaye been made through 
members of the Society for a supply of materials. 

Suaar-canu.—Reports were received on Mauritius 
Sugar-cane, several varieties of which were distributed. 
The marked difference between those cultivated in 
Bengal and the Otahite kind introduced by the Society 
some years ago, insured the success of that introduction, 
and that variety is found now widely cultivated in all 
parts of Bengal. The Mauritius kinds recently tried, 
do not differ much in appearance to some of the 
varieties already under cultivation, and as a consequence 
it would have to be demonstrated that their yield in 
quantity or quality of juice is greater before they will 
be taken up. 


eee 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN AGRICULTURISTS’ 
ALMANAC FOR 1889. 


This unpretending little volume appears likely to 
be of great use to the class of whom it is designed, 
and there are points in it which seem worthy of 
attention from the Ceylon agriculturist in spite of 
the very different conditions under which he works, 
There are several valuable contributions on stock- 
farming and one each on cheese-making, the vintage, 
hop cultivation and farm-buildings, besides many minor 
articles, some short paragraphs and two poems. 

Some of the articles are disfigured by the use of 
language so lofty as to be almost unintelligible. Take 
this sentence for instance which commences an article 
called “A Periscope from a Pastoral Plane ”:-— The 
horse, his congeners and hybrids being the only ex- 
portable, yet the most neglected and the most easily 
and quickly improvable in many directions, by careful 
breeding, of all the domestic animals of South Africa 
hippic glances, it is opined, may lead these bucolic 
lines.’ Shade of John Lyly! what are we coming to 
when colonial farmers indulge in euphtism such as 
this. Our worthy periscopist’s matter is however 
better than his style would lead one to expect, as 
when he tells us that the way to improve the cattle 
of a country is not to commence by crossing with 
imported avimals, but to “grade up” the local breed 
by ee for two or three generations, then import 


asze of a better breed |ut not too big for the covs 
you have and cross. This aivice appears scund and 
well worthy of attention from local cattle owners. 

Here is a point of some interest to tea planters 
taken from the article on cheese making ;—‘‘ The ripen- 
ing process in the pr paration of cheese is nothing 
but a fermenting process, which takes }.lace in every 
well-prepared cheese when two main conditions a e 
fulfilled, that is, a measur d témperature and a ce) ta 0 
dezree’ of moisture. * * * The Gnsequence of 
too low a tempeiature is bad termentaiiun and slow 
ripening, whe'eas ‘oo high a temperature hard: ns tle 
fermentation at the expense of the taste peculiar to 
the kind of cheese.” This might have some bearing 
on the want of flavour in our lowcountry tess? 

The followi: g recipe will be fuund cof geueiai in- 
terest, though the first is somewhat vague, as the parti. 
cular kind fof node is not specified:—* ‘lo protect iron 
garden tools from rusting. If iron gardcu tovls are 
laid for a few minutes in a solution of soda they 
will be protected from rusting for a long time, even 
if exposed continuously to a moist atmosphere,” This 
should be useful for shafting. “To dissolve bones, 
take a large watertight hogshead and cover the but-+ 
tom with about six inches deep of dry soil; on this 
put a layer of bones of the same-depth, and eover 
them entirely with wood ashes; on these another 
layer of bones, then ashes, and so on till the hogs- 
head is full, leave it exposed to the rains all summer 
and winter till spring. Then on removing the en- 
tents of the hogshead, the bones will crumble to 
powder under a slight pressure and form one of the 
most valuable manures ready for immediate use.” 

With these extracts we will conclude our notice of 
this book, which really seeras to be in the words of 
its sub-title, ‘The Cape Farmer’s Own Vade Mecum,” 
and which does credit to its compilers, Messrs. Jas, 
Ferguson & Oo., Wynberg, Oape Division. 
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“PINE QUALITIES FIRM, COMMON 
NEGLECTED,” 


Str,—It is now the general results, upon taking up 
a Tea sale list, to see the heading of this letter 
as the summing-up of the whole matter and, upon 
what the lawyers call the prima facie evidence. ‘it 
would appear that the one aud only remedy is to make 
finer quality teas. Yet upon a more careful inspection 
of the reports, or what is better, a retrospect ot the 
sales of the past, it will be seen that the fall in price 
has been relatively greater than in the lower grades. 

Of course the purchaser buys whatever he can get 
at as much below the selling price as possible,— 
whatever will give him the greatest return upon re- 
sale; in other words, whatever he can get as much 
under its value as_ possible. Consequently, he can 
now buy Broken Pekoe cheaply, so he buys it in- 
stead of Pekoe and PekoeSouchong. As. an instance 
of this, I commend your notice to the following, the 
italics being my own :— ; 

InpiaAn Tra SALES. 
(From William Moran § Oo’s Market Report.) 

Caicurra, 18th May, 1889.—The first sales ot the 
season were held on ‘Thursday the 16th instant, a 
week later than last year. About 4,700 chests qua- 
lity ranging from inferior to medium _ only Rexane 
offered, and almost all sold with fair competition 
Prices were lower than the opening rates of last year, 
for Pekoe Souchongs about one anna, for Pekoes 


from one to two annas, and for Broken Pekoes per- 


haps rather more, 

Reuter’s telegrams received since our las 
as follows :—Indian Tea.—May Teepe name bOR 
ered 20,000 packages. Sold 15,500 packages. Fine 
qualities firm, common neglected. a 

The inference drawn from the above is that Bro- 
ken Pekoe would be something like two annas lower 
than last year, Pekoe nearly as much, while Pekoe 
Souchongs are stated to be one annas lower, Now 
it appears to me that our efforts should be not to 
pluck too fine; for, as the finer grades are evidently 
falling much faster than the coarser, we ought to do 
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our best to maintain them in their place in the market, 
for if they fail us we shall be in a much worse pre- 
dicament than at present. 

When the Indian and China arrivals come in, and 
it is found this year, as it was last, that the market 
is full, then quality all round, inclusiye of China and 
Indian, will get its share of abuse, and the buyer will 
say, a8 he has said ever since the time of Solomon, 
“it is nought.” We must all be prepared for a fair 
run of depreciation from the market. It is, however, 
satisfactory also to find, as was the case last year, 
when put side by side with the new arrivals from 
India and China, that our teas gradually went up. China 
last year was declared in no way equal to past year’s 
arrivals, and I presume, it will be the same this season. 
I think we are beginning to know the meaning of all 
these continual assertions of falling-off. Most certain- 
ly, there are times, do what we will, when tea is in- 
ferior and itisso difficult to get both strength and 
flavor if a good flavory tea be sent into the market, 
strength is the desideratum of the buyers, and vice versa. 
During the last six months “dusty tea” has been the 
complaint, and many planters have told me they never 
took out so-called dust as they are doing now, much to 
the detriment of “strength” and to the improvements 
of inferior grades. 

If fine qualities are to fall two annas when common 
Only fall one, what does it advantage us in the market 
being firm for fine qualities, even although common may 
be neglected? It savours much more as though there 
Were a greater advantage to the buyers in the fine 
qualities ; for there may be some hope for the producer 
of a well-proportioned break, but Isee no advantage 
in sending forward 150 to 200 Ib. of high-priced tea pec 
acre of land cultivated, when the further expenditure 
of 10 cents per lb. would add to it one-third more 
Souchong realizing, say, 35 cents a lb. That is, as 
the estate has to be plucked over, whether the extra 
Souchopg comes in or not, it does not actually cost 
the same to pluck, and as the other tea has also to 
be made, the making is cheapened also.—W. F. L.— 

“Local Times.” 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECT PESTS. 


[All the writing about the life history of insects, is as 
nothing to means of destroying pests —Hp. 7.4.} 


INTERVIEW WITH THE INVENTOR OF THE 
‘6 STRAWSONISER.” 


Atthe Royal Show at Windsor this week one of the 
chief objects of interest is an implement which has been 
invented for the purpose of destroying insect pests and 
checking their ravages. After having seen the imple- 
ment at practical work we obtained an interview with 
theinventor, Mr. G. F. Strawsop, of Newbury, Berks, 
who is by business a chemical manure manufacturer. 
His invention has been christened ‘‘ The Strawsoniser.” 
The fan, which works at the rate of three thousand 
revolutions a minute, is a leading feature of the 
machine. The liquid or solid to be distributed is 
placed in a hopper or tank, as the case may be, and 
by the strong current of air it is driven out in a finely 
divided condition, covering the plants or land witha 
fine film which destroys the dreaded fly. 

“Will you explain, Mr. Strawson, how your inven- 
tion has come about?” “I have worked for several 
years with the object in view of checking the ravages 
of the turnip fly. I began by seeking for remedies for 
the insect pest; I first of all found it necessary to 
have substances extremely fine, or otherwise it would 
take tons to cover the acre, which would be both costly 
and less effective. Then I thought of a liquid, which 
is, of course, capable of infinite subdivision. Next I 
began to devise a machine which would distribute these 
substances or liquids in a thorough fashion. I regarded 
these as the essential conditions to work upon, 
and I have persevered until the implement you have 
seen has been produced; and for the destruction of the 
;turnip fly itis a complete success, This is the first 
time that effective means have been devised for deal- 
ing with this pest, although it is a hundred years 
goce it was first noticed,” “Were you helped atall 


in your efforts by agriculturists?” ‘I received prac- 
tically no outside assistance.” ‘And yet their losses 
from the fly are serious?” ‘“ Enormous. From the 
turnip fly alone the loss in a year inthe United King- 
dom must amount to a million sterling, and from 
other pests it will run up to several millions. All 
the papers say that thisis going to bean ‘insecty’ 
year, and from many quarters I have been receiving 
telegrams asking if I can send out machines immedi- 
ately. The hop growers are anxious at the present 
moment. Fruit trees are constantly being damaged 
by caterpillars and other insects. In short, every 
department of agriculture suffers more or less, and 
there is nothing more desired than an effective imple- 
ment to check the attacks of pests.” 

An AvTHORITATIVE OpINioN.—‘ Have you had any 
official pronouncement_upon the capabilities of the mach- 
ine ?”—* Ia an official report just issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department dealing with the mangel wurzel 
fly, the use of the ‘Strawsoniser ’ is recommended. Miss 
Ormerod, the consulting entomologist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, has also reported very favour- 
ably uponit. She includes in her report two notes of 
successful work on badly ivfested fields, one by Mr. 
W. Geo. Mount, M.P., of Wasing Place, near Reading 
andthe other by Mr. Geo. Budd, of Mousefisld Farm, 
near Newbury. Both found that the distribution of 
paraffin and lime were efficacious in destroying the fly. 
Miss Ormerod herself writes as follows, and in doing 
so explains the principle of the machine:—‘ The 
great point in method of distribution of dressing which 
makes the apparatus (as far as is at present shown) 
appear likely to meet many insecticide needs is, that, 
by means of a tremendous blast of air obtained by a 
gearing from one of the driving-wheels of the machine, 
the dressing, whether dry or wet, can be sent upin a 
cloud-like smoke or mist, of such fineness that when 
it settles on the leaves it covers the surface completely 
and delicately, like a fiue hoar frost or fine spray. 
Thus all the exposed surfaces can be lightly and 
thoroughly covered, and the insects also struck much 
more effectually than in hand-dressing; and, further, 
Iam informed that the underside alsoof the leaves 
may be reached by the powerful current of air (and 
whatever the air is made to carry with it) which can 
be thrown from the distributor.” 

THE Existing Means UNsatisractory.— There are 
of course various kinds of machines at present in 
use ? ”—“ Yes, but in the case of the turnip fly farmers 
have almost given up attempting to cope with it. 
They have been accustomed to drag tarred cloths over 
the ground, and to roll and harrow it, but they rarely 
saved their crops except when drenching rain came. 
As the attacks are in hot, dry weather the crop only 
lastsa few hours. What was a splendid promising crop 
in the morning is ruined at night. Itis a question of 
speed when you have these attacks, and the great 
merit of these machines is the sweeping rate at 
which they cover the ground. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances twenty to twenty-five acres can be covered 
with lime in an hour, while with paraffin one gallon 
to the acre has been perfectly effectual, the distri- 
bution being at the rate of six to eight acres per hour. 
In dry weather thelime being so finely distributed is 
apt tobe blownaway, but paraffinhas been successful 
in every case I have tried.” 

“ Do the vine and hop growers look to your machine 
for a remedy against their special pests? ”—‘ They 
tell me in France that it will be of ten times more value 
there than in England. The French Government, in 
view of the valuethat it promisesto be to viniculture, 
have arranged for trials near Paris.” 

Disrrisutine ARTIFICIAL MANURES AND SOWING 
SrED.—“ To utilize the machine as a distributor of artifi- ° 
cial manures was a development of your original idea ?”’ 
—“ Yes. Having adapted it to dressings obnoxious to in- 
sect life, I saw that it would be equally useful as a distri- 
butor of dry artificial manures. Guanos, phosphates, 
superphosphates and basic slag canall be distributed with 
a regularity and economy which cannot be attained by 
hand which has practically been the method hitherto. As 
small a quantity of nitrates as 28lb can be distributed to 
the acre, Hitherto the loss on nitrate owing to unequal 
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distribution has been at least 10 percent., and some- 
times it has been immensely more.” 

“And a still further development was the utilization 
of the machine asa broadcast sower ?”—“ That is so. 
As a broadcast sower I know nothing to equal it. 
Anything, from the finest seeds up to maize, can be 
sown by it, and it scatters from 6 to 8 yards.” 

For Usx 1n Towns.—‘ Then you have town purposes 
in view as well as country?” 

‘For sanitary purposes it will be of very great utility. 
A gentleman from India who spent an evening with me 
said it would be the saving of au immense number of 
lives in cities where there were epidemics caused by 
total want of cleanliness in the streets. A liquid dis- 
infectant can be scattered with the greatest ease and 
rapidity by the machine, But here, also, there is 
scope for it. The price of the horse machines will be 
about £30, and the hand machines, for coffee and tea 
plantations and horticultural purposes less than a half, 
I have altogether seven different kinds of machines 
showing at the show of the Royal at Windsor.’’— Pall 
Mall Budget. : 
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BRACKEN FERN FOR MANURE. 
By Mr. Jonn Hucuns, r.c.s., 79, Mark Lann, §E. C. 


(Mr. John Hughes of Mark Lane writes on July 
12th :—“T enclose a cutting from this week’s Mark Lane 
Hepress which contains information respecting the 
value of Fern as a source of manure, which I hope 
may be useful to many planters anxious to improve 
the crops yielding properties of their Tea estates.”] 

The agricultural value of the common bracken fern 
for littering cattle and subsequently as a source of 
manure, is not as well known among farmers as it 
deserves to be. Year by year arable Jand is laid down 
to grass, and the difficulty of providing plenty of litter 
for stock becomes greater. Peat moss and sawdust 
are at present used in many of the London stables 
as substitutes for straw, which is getting dearer every 
year. It is true that in parts of Wales and Scotland 
the bracken fern which flourishes with such luxuriance 
in certain localities, is occasionally cut and used as 
litter; but for the most part its value for this purpose 
is not generally recognised, and acres and acres of 
land producing scarcely anything else but this fern 
are allowed to remain unappreciated. 

With a view of making known the chemical com- 
position and more particularly the richness in nitro- 
gen and potash, the following analysis of fern cut 
green during early summer, and dried, as usual, by 
exposure to the sun, was made. Also, side by side, 
for the sake of comparsion, an analysis of the same 
kind of Bracken fern, cut in March, when quite brown 
Nn appearance, the leaves withered and the stalks 
ihardened into wood. 

ANALYSIS OF BRACKEN FERN, 


No. 1. No. 2. 

Young Fern. Old Fern. 
Water 000 5 11°66 14:90 
* Organic matters 83°38 80°54 
** Mineral matters (ash) 496 4:56 
100:00 100°00 
* Oontaining nitrogen 2°42 “90 
on silica 1:60 2°81 
** Containing potash 115 10 
5 soda as 64 "26 
5 lime ae Sie 44 62 
magovesia 008 13 “47 


Py phosphoric acid 60 30 

It will be noticed that the fern, when cut young 
and grecy, contained in its sun-dried condition more 
than twice as much nitrogen and 10 times as much 
potash as the old fern full grown and matured. 
Ohemists are aware that the proportions of nitrogen 
and potash decrease as the leaf matures and the sap 
goes down, while the proportions of lime and woody 
fibre increase. 

If, therefore, the farmer wishes to take advantage of 
these facts, he will cut the fern before it reaches the 
period of maturity, say in June or July, 


By so doing he will obtain a material softer, and, 
when properly dried, more suitable for litter, and at 
the same time, very much richer in the constituents 
required to make a valuable manure. 

How valuable the manure made from well-rotted 
fern should be, a glance at the following table will 
show, 

One ton of the following contains, at the time of 
harvest, in round numbers :— 


Bracken Wheat Barley Oat 

Fern, Straw. Straw. Straw. 
lb, lb. lb, lb. 
Nitrogen wo «= «OE 8 11 12 
Potash Goo? aieks 13 22 93 
Lime 10 6 8 8 


The Bracken, it will be seen, contains far more 
nitrogen, potash, and lime than either wheat, barley, 
or oat straw, and it seems a great national loss that 
tons and tons of so valuable a fertiliser should be 
neglected in a country which consumes annually 
thousands of tons of imported manures, such as guano 
and nitrate of soda. 

One ton of ordinary sun-dried fern contains as much 
nitrogen as 328 1b. of nitrate of soda, or 600 lb. of 
best Peruvian guano. 

[We have long been aware of the richness of the 
common fern in potash, but Mr. Hughes gives usa 
new view of its wealth in nitrogen. Ferns are Jargely 
used for shading purposes, and planters will do well 
to utilize the plants when green as cattle shed bedding 
or a3 constituents of manure heaps.—Ep. 7. 4.] 


——_—_—___»—___—+. 
DELI AND LANGKAT TOBACCO OOMPANY. 


The statutory general meeting of the Deli and 
Langkat Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on the 
Ist inst. at the Oannon-street Hotel, Mr. J. Berry 
White being in the chair. A special meeting for 
the purpose of altering the title of the Company 
followed. 

The Secretary (Mr. John T. Zorn) having read the 
notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, this isa statutory 
meeting which is held in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Companies Acts, which enjoin that a 
general meeting of the proprietors shall be held within 
four months from the date of registration of every 
company formed under the Limited Liability Acts. Asa 
rule, the proceedings are purely formal, no report or ac- 
counts being presented; but in the case of this 
company, the business of to-day will be something 
more than formal, for, as you are aware, the com- 
pany took over the properties in Sumatra as a going 
concern as from February 4 last, but as the crop of 
tobacco of last season had not been shipped, we 
agreed to take it over as stock-in-trade, paying the 
vendors of the estates the actual cost of production, 
and taking the risk of any profit or loss that might 
accrue from the sale of it. Well, gentlemen, with- 
in the last six weeks this crop has been arriv- 
ing in Amsterdam very rapidly; 2,741 bales have been 
landed there, out of which 2,127 bales have been 
already sold, and have averaged the satisfactory price 
of 154 cents. per lb., or the equivalent of 2s. 6 4-5d. 
sterling. Advices have been received of the shipment 
of 1,246 bales additional, which should arrive within 
the next fortnight ; this makes nearly 4,000 or more 
than four-fifths of the entire crop stated in the 
prospectus. The first invoice ought to arrive within 
the next two months, and as the tobacco is ordin- 
arily sold within a few weeks of the arrival in Hol- 
land, we ought to be ina position to know what the 
exact profit on the crop will be at the latter end 
of August, or early in September. As the average 
of the sales, so far. has been more than 4d. per lb., 
over the estimate given in the prospectus, being 2s. 
6-4 5d. against 2s. 23d., and as the unsold moiety of 
the crop is said to be quite equal, if not superior, 
in quality to that already sold, the profit ought to 
be at least equal to that foreshadowed in the pros- 
pectus. Of course, produce markets vary greatly, 
and the remainder may not average so high a price ; 
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but our latest advices are of a fairly satisfactory 
character from Amsterdam, and. report that the 
market there keeps good for all light coloured tobacco 
of the quality of which the bulk of ours consists. 
But even taking into account the possible fluctuations 
of the market, the entire crop ought to realise about 
£72,000 and as it cost £42,000 to raise, it should 
leave something like £30,000 the profit balance in our 
hands for disposal. (Cheers.) So that about the 
first week of September next, if the transfer of the 
estates is then completed, we should be in a position 
to announce to you the payment of an interim di- 
vidend for the half-year concluded yesterday. This 
will be, of course, at the rate of 7 per cent. on the 
preference capital, and on the ordinary shares should 
be at a rate more satisfactory than is usual in com- 
panies recently formed. Gentlemen, this is very 
gratifying to myself and colleagues on the board ; 
for, before allowing our names to be placed on the 
prospectus soliciting your subscriptions, we took the 
utmost pains to sift every statement made, and to 
verify the figures put forward. We did not rest 
satisfied with the evidence and documents produced 
by the vendors and promoters; but those of us who 
are connected by business or otherwise with the Hast 
instituted private inquiries as to the condition of the 
properties, and all of which fully supported the state- 
ments of the vendors. I was fortunate enough to 
know a high official who had served under our 
government of the Straits Settlements. He had visited 
the Deli and Langkat districts frequently, and knew 
the estates well, and his opinion was that our three 
properties—Rimboen, Lingga, and Taboeran—were 
about the best in Sumatra. So much regarding the 
crop of 1888, which may now be regarded as an as- 
certained quantity, and you will doubtless be anxious 
to learn something of the current year’s crop. From 
the latest advices received by us from Sumatra, trans- 
planting had been going on for the last two months, 
and it was expected that the whole would be finished 
early this week, The area prepared for cultivation 
was 1,095 fields as against 824 last year; so that, 
given equally favourable climate conditions for growth 
and preparation and as good a market, the results 
from this year’s crop should be about 25 per cent. 
better than last year, both in quantity and money 
value. To raise and cure this effectually we have 
the ample labour force on the estates of 1,192 Chinese 
coolies, and as the practice is to work by contract, 
each coolie taking a field, we have a sufficient margin 
for sickness or casualties. I. would like now to say 
a few words which may be of interest to you 
regarding the prospects of the tobacco industry 
generally, and I do so with great diffidence, because 
there may be some gentlemen in this room who 
have been engaged in tobacco planting in Su- 
matra itself, and. can speak as experts.. The 
Sumatra tobacco industry is a very young one, for 
it only attained its majority this year. Twenty 
years ago the whole exports from the island were less 
than 300 bales, and sixteen years ago the whole crop 
was not so much as was turned out by our estates: last 
year. So far as I can ascertain—aud I have made it my 
business to inquire from experts and others in the to- 
bacco trade—there is but li: tle prospect of a fall in value, 
It isa peculiarity that almost in direct-ratio with the 
increase in production has been the increase in the sell- 
ing price. The only point, then, we have got to fear is 
the possibility of rivals in other places, or in the island 
of Sumatra itself. The peculiarity about tobacco, wt ich 
most of you are prohahly aware of, is that choice quali- 
ties cam only be grown in very small spots all over the 
worl!, Ohemistsan naturalists are not able to say 
why th sshoulibe the eas., but it is undoutedly +o, In 
the land of Cuba, which isa very large island, there is 
only a very small trac which raises the choice tobacco, 
and which bas made the Havana cigars so fumous; and 
in I) dia, where the best part of my life has been spent, 
although a vast country—as big as Wurope, excluding 
KF «a. cy —there are only one or two districts where fair 
smok ble tobacco can be grown. The same applies to 
Sumatra, the third largest island in the world; there are 
only afew places, comparatively speaking, where t 


peculiar wrappery tobacco can be produced. We have 
nothing to fear from competition there, but a little 
rivalry has sprung upin British North Borneo. I was 
one of the Oommission of the Indian and Colonial Exhi- 
bition, and I remember with what a flourish it was said 
that this wrappery leaf tobacco was being produced 
there; that is four years ago, and since that time some 
twenty-five companies have been formed for working 
tobacco in North Borneo, with a capital of close on 
£2,000,000, and I have not yet heard that there have 
been any commercial successes whatever from it. 
None of these companies, so far as I know, pays a 
dividend, and I donot believe many pay their working 
expenses, Thus Tthink that, so far as British North 
Borneo is concerned, we may make our minds quite easy 
that they are not going to hurt us with regard to our 
estates. On the other hand, I believe we shall be able 
to work in the future on a larger scale, and the cost of 
production will be much less than inthe past. One of 
the chief causes of expenditure was the importation of 
Chinese coolies, thecost of which used to be put down 
at $100 a head—that is for adult. —and they only stayed 
for from three to five years, so that represents a consider- 
able expenditure. Lately, however, a convention has 
been formed between Hollaud and China which admits of 
the importation of Cbinese emigrants into Sumatra, 
ard we are fortunate enough to have on our board Mr. 
C. L. Grant, whois a member of one of the leading 
houses in Hong Kons, aud we shall, no doubt. be able 
to get facilities and assistance to put labour on our 
estates much cheaper than could be done hitherto, 
(Applause.) With regard to the transfer of the estates, 
we are doing everything we possibly canto hurry this, 
but 1 believe the Dutch colonists are not very rapid in 
their movements. We are advised by our legal adviser 
here, Mr. Slaughter, and by the highest legal authority 
in Holland, that very little delay is likely to occur. One 
thing likely to hinder us was this—we ascertained, quite 
recently, that there was a small local company named 
the Deli and Langkat Tobacco Company, and the Dutch 
colonial authorities were likely to take exception to our 
title, although, of course, there would be the difference 
between the Dutch and fnglish names. However, to 
prevent any possibility of delay in that way we were 
advised to alicr the name of our company by prefixing 
“British” before the other words, and that is the 
reason for our calling you together alittle earlier than 
we should have dove otherwise, so that we could effect 
the necessary change in two meetings instead of three. 
As soon as we have got the transfer we will make an 
application for a Stock Exchange quotation, and as we 
have complied with every rule and regulation of the 
Stock Exchange, I should think there is very little 
doubt about our getting it. There is only one other 
matter which I would wish to mention. When I was 
offered the chairmanship of the company by the favour 
of my colieagues i hesitated for some time to accept it, 
because I knew there were many of them of greater ex- 
perience and better adapted to fillthe post; but when it 
was pressed on me I accepted it, because I had that 
which the others might not be able to have—the advan- 
tage of going to the East once every two years. In 
Jannary next I leave England, and will make it my 
business when abroad ‘to visit the estates in Sumatra. 
(Applause.) In working other properties in India and 
elsewhere I have found it of the greatest advantage that 
those who control the administration should know all 
that goes on, and make’ themselves acquainted with the 
conditions under which the properties are worked, and 
that they, generally, should be in touch with the men 
who repr: sent them at the property; and I thought this 
of so much impor‘ane«, that I accepted the position of 
présiding over this bor: solely on this account. (Hear, 
hear.) I have nothic, more to add now, and beg to 
formally propose this resolution: ‘That, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade the same of the company 
be, and is hereby changed to the British Deli and 
Langkat Tobacco Company, Limited.” 

Sir Alex nder Armstrong, K. C. B., seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously agreed to, 

The proceedings then terminated.—Lonon and China 
Express, July 5th, 1889, 
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THEH AVERAGE YIELD OF PADDY 
AND THE CHALLENGE: 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Examiner.) 
24th June. 


Sir,—I have just received your valuable journal of 
the 24th intimating Mr. Green’s acceptance of the 
challenge ou the conditions mentioned by him. Though 
it is very late at night now, yet, true to my pro- 
mise, within three minutes of my seeing your journal, 
I pen the following lines placing all the information 
available at the disposal of the Director and of the 
Editors, lest the good Director should afterwards say 
he had been taken in by me. 

I.—with reference to the conditions, I said, ‘“ There 
are four kinds of lands in Batticaloa, viz (1) rain-fed, 
(2) stream-fed, (3) village-tank-fed, (4) Government- 
tank-fed fields. I will offer from 25 to 50 acres of 
each of these descriptions of lands in different parts 
of Batticaloa amounting in the aggregate to 200 acres 
of excellent, good, bad, and indifferent fields” The 
whole of the 200 acres having been included in 
calculating the average, the whole must be taken up; 
for otherwise, 

(a) What is to be done with the cast-off portions ? 
Mr. Elliott’s Wanniahs will naturally select the cream of 
the fields and may deprive the other cultivators of 
their share of water-right &c., or the latter may do 
the same, and there will be no end of disputes every 
fortnight. 

(b) There is an important point involved in this, 
for out of these 200 acres about 12 per cent or more 
are highland portions that should never have been 
included in Mr. Hlliott’s Assessment. Having first 
exercised his own judgment’ in the matter, he now 
compels the owner to pay the tithes all the same, 
For the whole of the 200 acres, I will abide by Mr. 
Elliott’s own estimate of acreage and Mr. Elliott's own 
rate of Assessment as found in the Records of Mr. 
Elliott’s own Report; indeed, my demand of 750 
Bushels is based on calculations about 20 per cent 
less than Mr. Elliott’s. 

(c) Should the Director feel that the cost of culti- 
vation is too heavy for him to take up the 200.acres, 
I think I can arrange with the present leaseholders 
or others to supply the ordinary capital and labour 
at the usual rates for about 50 acres or more. 
Labour, of course, is cheap and available, but the Agri- 
cultural Instructors or others must be held  respon- 
sible for the work done by the labourers and give 
them their due without stint. 

(d) The average has been calculated for the whole 
of the 200 acres of different kinds of typical lands, 
not necessarily all of the same acreage, but just as 
they are foundin the Government Register. I cannot 
add to or take away from any of these, just as I 
cannot alter the tax due to Government. ‘There is 
one portion the rent alone of which is from 10 to 
13 bushels per acre; it is the inclusion of other lands 
of inferior quality that brings down the total rent 
to 750 bushels for the 200. acres. 

(e) It is also right for me’ to let the Director 
understand beforehand, that there are about 25 or 
30 acres of the 200 not cultivated for a year or two, 
because Mr. Hlliott’s assessment has broken its back- 
bone. It is the duty of Mr. Elliott to get this typical 
portion also cultivated, and not only make wp his 
total average, but also pay the rent and the Goyern- 
ment ‘Tax, which he so rigorously exacts froin the 
owner now. ‘This would prove the accuracy of. his 
calculations as applied to large areas, which the has 
himself reporte» as cultivacle and as capable of yicld- 
ing a certain rate. 

11.—As for my name, it will be made known in 
due course all right; for 1 am as much in'erested 
as others in finding out the truth of the matter, and 
shall rejoice to see myself defeated, if my fellow- 
countrymen would be benefited thereby. 

Til.—'The rent of the land is not 3} Bushels per 
acre. it is only a slip of the pen for 3 Bushels 


for you will find me reiterating 750 Bushels for the 
200 acres. 

I am not going to make these two innocent gentle- 
men a cat’s paw of, and use them to open up new 
lands for me. These are well-known properties that 
have been in the family for 10, 20, 40, and 80 years 
or more. As these are “typical portions,” a few of 
the village-tank-fed fields may, in some seasons of 
excessive drought, go uncultivated, in which case of 
course a proportionate share of the rent will not be 
due to the land owners nor any tax to Government; 
this portion being under Orop Commutation. But the 
native subordinates are to be guarded against resort- 
ing to the device of not cultivating these portions, 
simply to swell, the rate of yield of the rest. They 
should wait for the time when the “ Vattai” is sown 
and then add the rent to make up the 750 bushels 
demanded. 

IV.—From the nature of things, itis not possible 
for me to find all the four kinds of lands near the 
town of Batticaloa. Here are the actual lands on 
which I have been calculating the averages: 

(1) Rain-fed, 64 acres, (2) Stream-fed, 56 acres. 
Within a radius of 10 miles from Mr. Elliott’s Resi- 
dence. (3) Village-tank-fed, 55 acres, (4) Government- 
tank-fed, 25 acres. Within a radius of 5 miles from 
the present Agricultural Instructor’s Lodging. 

Total 200 acres, rent 750 bushels @ 32 bushels per 
acre. For damage by drought and floods and _ flies 
and caterpillars, I am not responsible; for, surely 
Mr. Elliott must have made allowance for all these’ 
contingencies when he ‘assessed’ these lands, three- 
fourths of which are for annual commutation. This 
is the gist of the contention. For the agricultural 
capitalist is pretty sure of losing one-eleventh of his 
working capital every year unless he lays by a 
‘Famine Insurance Fund,’’ as suggested by Sir James 
Oaird for even the more highly-favoured cultivators 
of India. It would perhaps be better for the Di- 
rector to consult Mr. Elliott before accepting the 
challenge as a whole. I must stick to the 200 acres, 
as I have calculated the average for the same. But 
no one would be more pleased than myself to see 
my conclusions utterly falsified by their well-directed 
experiments. Any further information on the subject 
T am ready to give.—Yours truly, A Tan Currtvator. 
—Local ‘“ Examiner.” 


eae) 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS OF BRAZIL. 


The Pharmaceutical Journal publishes a paper 
entitled “‘ Floral Features of the Amazon Valley,” by Dr. 
H. H. Rusby, being a lecture delivered at the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, March 6, and extracted 
from the New Hngland Druggist, April. We quote the 
last part as follows :— 

Some of the productions of this region are of great 
importance, and Iam sure that a brief consideration 
of them will not be wearisome to you. Ohief among 
them is indiarubber. The possession of a fine rubber 
estancia is like the possession of a goose which lays 
daily a golden egg. 

The rubber forests are open to pre-emption by all 
comers, provided they donot trespass upon the domain 
of another. A man may take up as much Jand as he 
can work, His claim is established by cutting a path- 
way through the forest from one tree to another, and 
portioning out the care of the trees and the collection 
of the product among his men. Hach district of forty 
trees constitutes an “estrado,’ and each man. can 
manage from two to five “estrados” according to his 
industry and the proximity of the trees. Hach man is 
furnished with a number of little tin cups, holding 
about a gili, anda small picking instrument for making 
incisions in the hark of the trees. He selects a spot 
upon the tree where the sap will trickle down as he 
desires and rapiily picks a few holes just through the 
bark in such a way that the sap will flow from one into 
another, and all in tin into the tin eup, which he dex- 
terously inserts bexeath some scale of bark or attaches 
by means of a little ball of mud, which he carries for 
this purpose. Twice a day he visits his trees and col- 
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lects the sap into a large tin bucket, which is then 
carried to the smoking place and deposited in an im- 
mense copper cauldron. For the smoking fire certain 
substances are greatly preferred to others, probably be- 
cause of some curdling ferment which the smoke con- 
tains. The most preferable is the fruit of the muticu 
palm. This is an abundant species in most sections, 
and exceedingly useful, Its leaves serve for thatching, 
its bark fibres for cordage, its tender heart portion for 
making an excellent salad, and from its nuts is ex- 
pressed an oil which is valued as a substitute for 
butter, and which is said to have no rival as a dressing 
hair. 

ee to these the smoker prizes the outer husk of the 
Brazil nut. In any case he inverts over the firea large 
earthen bowl so as to exclude the air. Asmall opening 
is made for the exit of the dense smoke which results, 
The sap ia its original condition exactly resembles milk, 
and indeed it is a true milk in its composition. Fatal 
accidents have resulted from this dangerous resem- 
blance, for the milk taken into the stomach soon be- 
comes converted into a mass of rubber. Into the 
cauldron he dips a small wooden paddle, shaped like a 
spoon, but with plain surface. In an instant he has 
the dripping utensil over the column of smoke, turning it 
skilfully and rapidly so as_ to prevent the running away 
of the precious fiuid. As soon as it is firm enough to 
stay without running it is again dipped, and the pro- 
cess repeated until upon the paddle a ballof rubber of 
from fifteen to seventy-five pounds has been formed. 
This is then slit up and removed from the paddle. It 
afterwards loses much weight by drying, and if sold 
at once a large discount must accordingly be made, 
The daily yield of a tree is about 2 or 38 gills, and it ig 
estimated that from 25 to 75 pounds of rubber per 
week shouldbe obtained for each man employed. It 
is clearly, therefore, a question of men, and the rubber 
gatherers are willing to pay good prices to 
anyone who will bring these men to work upon 
their estancias. So sure a business is rubber 
gathering that almost any merchant of Para will loan 
money or advance goods to anyone who is going up 
the river to gather rubber, the amount being in 
regular proportion to the number of men that he is 
taking withhim. I know of one man who boasts that 
his rubber station yields him a gross income of $500 
daily. But he has two hundred men. Rubber gather- 
ing constitutes by far the most important industry of 
the Amazon valley. It ia in fact several times greater 
than all the other industries combined. 

An important industry during January and February 
is the collection of Brazil nuts. These nuts begin to 
fall as early as October, but the regular season is in 
the months named. The tree flourishes just where 
the rubber tree is found, and during the season all 
other work, even rubber gathering, is given up for 
this work. The nuts, as we know them, are contained 
from ten to twenty together in a large case resembling 
a cocoa, which has to be cut open before the nuts 
can be obtained. The work of collection is by no 
means a safe one, the heavy cases often falling from 
a height of one, even two hundred feet, and instantly 
killing anyone upon whom they may fall. The collec- 
tors often protect the heads and shoulders by means 
of heavy umbrella-like shields. Statistics of the ex- 
tent of the export of these nuts are quite surprising. 
The amount reaches to entire ship-loads. They are 
not only used for eating purposes. Brazil nut oil has 
many uses in the arts. In their own country they 
form a much more important article of food than 
among us, Variously prepared they enter into the 
composition of many delicious table dishes, Nor are 
they without medical interests. In that mild climate 
3razil nut oil serves a purpose very similar to that of 
cod liver oil among us. I have seen undoubted re- 
coveries of consumptive patients to whom nothing 
except unlimited quantities of this oil had been ad- 
ministered, But it would scarcely do in our climate. 

Referring to the vegetable wealth of Brazil, it is to 
be considered that as yet it is almost wholly unknown, 
notwithstanding the vast revenues that it has already 
yielded to that country. The history of all other 
countries has been that very shortly after the dis- 


covery, the settlers have begun to develop their agri- 
cultural resources. Not so in Brazil, at least in the 
Amazon valley. Beyond a small—a very small—frac- 
tion of the food supply necessary for its own people, 
this valley furnished no agricultural products, All the 
energy and enterprise of those who have resorted there 
has found full scope in culling out the richest of 
Nature’s unaided productions. And even in this direc- 
tion we have merely entered upon a knowledge of 
her vast resources. 

In the precious woods of Brazil alone there is an 
industry capable of enriching a nation. Some author 
has begun a simple enumeration of the useful woods 
of Brazil, giving only their names and synonyms in 
alphabetical order. Thus far he has only progressed 
through a few of the first letters of the alphabet, 
and the rusult is a good-sized volume. So abundant 
are these hard and fine woods that the difficulty is 
to find a coarse or soft wood sufficiently easy of being 
worked to serve for building purposes. 1 have ob- 
served that the valuable portion of most of these 
precious wood is confined to a small portion of the 
heart; the sap wood surrounding it being of a very 
different colour as well as very much softer, 

Another peculiarity of these Brazilian species of 
woods is that they are not gregarious, as ours are, 
That is to say, we do not find a forest made up 
largely of one or several species, but all sorts grow 
together, not more than one or two of a given kind 
being obtainable in one place. This inercase greatly 
the difficulty and expense of collecting them. Two 
enterprising firms are said to have established saw mills 
on the island of Maranho, in the mouth of the Amazon. 
From here they send out little tugs to bring in the 
passing logs, which constitute their only supply. 

The fibre plants of Brazil are already attracting a 
great deal of attention, and I expect they will yet 
revolutionize the woven fabrics of the worll. Their 
name is legion, and they represent many diverse fami- 
lies, and it can hardly be that among them there are 
not some equal or superior to any now in use. 

The discovery of aniline dyes has ruined the trade 
in those of the vegetable origin, otherwise the forests 
of Brazil would have furnished a mire which the 
workings of centuries; would not have sufiiced to ex- 
haust. Many times in pressing our botanical collec- 
tions we would find our papers, and even our clothing, 
beautifully and permanently dyed by the roots, bark 
or leaves of the plants that we had collected. Again 
we would observe a stream or pool deeply tiuged by 
the exudation of some log that had fallen into it. 

The food plants of Brazil, if we include those intro- 
duced, includes about everything known to tropical 
countries. Introduced fruits soou run wild. Thus the 
peanut, the yam and the cocoa, origin of the chocolate, 
may he found escaped in every direction. The cocoa 
especially attracted our attention, for we found entire 
forests of it in some places. Of coffee we find several 
native species, and wild specimens of the Arabian 
species are not rarely met with. One of the native 
species has white seeds, as has also a native species 
of theobroma. No food plant flourishes more abun- 
dantly than the cassava, there called mardioca or 
yuca. Of this there are several species, one of which 
occurs wild in the greatest abundance. The plant is 
in the euphorbia family, near rubber, and produces 
large sweet potato-like tubers. In its fresh condition 
it is a deadly poison, but when cooked it furnishes a 
wholesome food. The best varieties, baked in the 
ashes, are equal to our best potatoes. From these roots, 
after they have been macerated almost to the point 
of putrcfaction in order to destroy their poisonous 
principle, a starchy food, mandioca, is obtained, which 
answers in Brazil the purposes of bread. 

I close my remarks with a brief account of the 
drugs of this interesting country. Should any genius 
ever be born capable of writing a complete history 
of the medicinal plants of Brazil, it would probably 
constitute the most interesting and important con- 
tribution of its class. Indeed, the elaboration of the 
medical flora of even one of the Brazilian provinces 
would be the work of a lifetime. Hach tribe of 
aborigines and each community of settlers has its 
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own native materia medica, and of the virtues of 
many of these plants there can be little doubt. Aside 
from these strictly domestic remedies, the region 
affords to civilization some of its most useful drugs, 
and every year is adding to the list. 

One of the most interesting of these is guarana, 
the virtues of which as a remedy for migraine are 
rapidly becoming appreciated. It is the product of the 
seeds of Paullinia sorbilis,a plant quite nearly related 
to the horse chestnut. There is much false informa- 
tion afloat concerning this drug, and I have taken 
pleasure in investigating the real facts concerning it. 
The plant is a woody vine of considerable size, ex- 
isting naturally in many parts of the Amazon valley. 
Considerable portion of the drug, however, is the pro- 
duct of the wild plants, it being extensively cultivated 
in the Maderia region. Under cultivation its appear- 
ance is quite changed. Instead of being allowed to 
climb wildly it is trained to stakes, as the grape in 
many sections, so that at a distance a plantetion 
bears much resemblance to a vineyard. The white 
flowers are borne in terminal panicles, and are small 
and inconspicuous except by being massed together. 
The fruits begin to ripen in December, as indicated by 
their bursting open and exposing the seeds, about equal 
to a hazel nutin size. No timeisthen jost in gathering 
the harvest, lest the seeds fall tothe ground and be- 
come lost. From the outer husks, resembling those of 
asmallhickory nut, the seeds are shelled out with the 
finger, a very laborious process. The pulp, a white, 
phlegmy substance, is then washed in the river. The 
seeds are then most carefully roasted and placed in 
sacks and beaten to remove the cartilaginous shell. 
They are then roughly milled in a small hand mill or 
in a wooden mortar, an exact quantity of water added, 
and the whole kneaded into a doughy mass. This 
mass is then moulded by hand into rolls, which are 
carefully dried by a process requiring several weeks 
of diligent attention, and are ready for the market. 
Contrary to the general belief, no adulteration or sub- 
stitution of any kind is resorted to, these Indians 
vieing with one another in the manufacture of the best 
product. The reason that failure has universally 
attended attempts to manipulate the seeds in this 
country is that the process requires a great amount of 
time, patience and experience, which have not been 
given to it. 

The ipecac plant is found on the upper branches of 
the Maderia. Thecauses of the present scarcity and 
high prices are twofold. In the first place the known 
localities have been largely exhausted, and new ex- 
plorations have to be undertaken to secure supplies. 
But another influence of much greater importance is 
the growth of the rubber industry. which has monopo- 
lized the attention of the settlers. Until this inter 
est shall decrease, or until the population of those 
sections shall become largely increased, steadily cheap 
supplies of ipecac can scarcely be looked for: It is 
this fact which gives added interest to my new drug 
cocillana, which embodies to a great extent the pro- 
perties of ipecac. 

The copaiba tree is one of the handsomest trees of 
the Brazilian forest. It is not tobe classed among 
the larger trees, yet it often reaches a diameter of five 
or six feet. Its wood is extremely hard and tough, 
and is used for various important purposes. A dug- 
out from this tree often serves as the basis of the 
strong boats by which the dangerous rapids are navi- 
gated. A cross section of the trunk, properly trimmed, 
constitutes the rude cart wheels of the section. The 
seeds of the tree when dry resemble bleached bone 
in colour and hardness, and are used by the savages 
for making beads. 

Very similar to the copaiba tree is the related tree, 
Dipteryx odorata, which yields us tonka beans, With 
its tall and polished trunk, surmounted by the most 
dense head of dark and glossy leaves, it constitutes a 
stately ornament, and during the fruiting season loads 
the air with the vanilla-like fragrance of its seeds, 

The vanilla also grows wild here, and the beans, of 
poor quality, are sold at 10 cents each. 

The jaborandi fringes the river banks, the pariera 
climbs over the smaller trees, and the sarsaparilla 


covers the little elevations. Other drugs exist in rich 
profusion, but I can only refer to them by name, the 
strychnos, manaca, stachytarpheta, soliman, barbasco 
and cbhamairo. 

I confidently expect that in the future, when rational 
methods of examining and comparing the effects of 
drugs shall have become more general, many of the 
drugs now used only by the savages of Brazil will 
replace the similar agent in use by us. 


wee 


PADDY OULTIVATION IN SABARAGAMUWA. 


With referrence to the recent discussion in your 
columns about paddy cultivation, I can assure you its 
a source of trouble from the day the seed paddy is 
sown till it is secured in the granary in Sabaragamuwa. 
(1) The field has to be fenced to keep cut cattle and 
wild animals during the day, the water has to be 
turned on and off at night, the villager has to watch it 
for fear of pigs and other animals. (2) When the 
ears begin to form and come to maturity the cul- 
tivator has to go over the whole field every morning 
with a paddy winnow on the end of a long light pole, 
the inside of which is plastered over with jak milk, 
with which he brushes the top of the paddy to catch 
the insect pest named goyan messa : were the villagers 
to neglect the abovenamed pest they would get no 
crop at all, for the little midge-like insect would destroy 
the whole crop ina week. When the paddy has been 
cut it is usually thrashed by the men who fix a hori- 
zontal pole to hold on to whilst they crush the 
grain from the straw with their feet: why buffaloes 
are not used as in other districts I don’t know, the 
percentage of light is about 4 in each bushel which 
is winnowed out in the field if the weather is fine 
before removing it to the houses. The paddy before 
being pounded out by the women is again winnowed 
and found to contain about 4 measures to the bushel of 
light. The outturn of rice froma bushel of paddy is 
usually halfifit has been boiled and dried to toughen the 
grain and burst the husk to making it easier for the 
women and prevent wastage, if green or patcharist 
is required, which is not boiled and contains much 
more starchy matter and is usually made into flour 
for hoppersand sweet cakes, the outturn is less than 
half as there is much more waste. 

The price paid for paddy in Sabaragamuwa when 
thoroughly well winnowed is from Rl to 1°50 per 
bushel according to the distance from the cart road, 
or large town, and the price of village rice from 8c. 
to 12c. The price paid for converting a bushel 
of paddy into rice is als» from 8c to 12¢, but it is 
usually paid in kind by giving 15 to 2 measures of 
rice and the broken leavings. 

Village rice is much more satisfying than Ooast, but 
it does not boil out nearly so much, and is therefore 
considered less economical than Coast rice. When very 
white village rice is required it is pounded with straw 
and you would not know it from the best Coast table 
rice. 

There is nearly as much hill paddy grown in 
Sabaragamuwa as wet—the wet climate being very 
suitable for hill paddy, but it is not considered so 
notrishing and is in my opinion less palatable than 
the water-grown grain, 


ae 


NEGOMBO OINNAMON AND COCONUT 


DISTRICT. 
Nov. 13th. 

Weather very dry: only 2°26 inches of rain since the 
17th October. This I fear augurs a dry north-east 
monsoon. For the last 10 years or so the seasons have 
been most unreliable. I remember the time when it 
was possible to have progonsticated the weather ahead 
with great certainty: now anyone attempting such a 
thing would fail miserably. The only reliable augurs 
now are the scientific ones, and we should pay more 
attention to their predictions than we at present do. 
The health of the district is pretty good, the mornings 
and evenings cool and the intervals scorching, 
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PADDY CULTIVATION: IRON VS. WOODEN 
PLOUGES. 

[ have not the slightest hope that Mr. Green, 
even if he live to a green old age, will see the use 
of the icon plough popularized. Living as I do iu 
intimate contact with the Gozya, I can feel his pulse 
prety accurately. The plough is too heavy and ex- 
pensive to become popular, 1 have the p.ize plough 
of the Matale Exhibition of 1887. It isan inch wWiuer 
than the ordivavy uative plough, and yet my men 
require compulsion to yoke on my own cattle to it. 
They always find an excuse to substitute the ordinary 
plough for it. { may be wroug, but I am strongly 
of opinion that more is attributed to the beneficial 
results of using the iron plough than is justly its 
due. The benetits arisiug from deep ploughing and 
from bringivg the subsoil to the su:face are by uo 
means invariable. They are dependest on the com- 
position of the soil, 1t is for this reason that the 
use of the iron plough should not be generaliy re- 
commended. In very many instauces the use of a 
cultivator or subsoiler willbe more advantageous, as 
for instance on asandy soil. A aative plough works 
the same as a cultivator, and is the best for use on 
saudy fields. To say that 1t merely scratches the 
surface of the ground is to say what has not re- 
ceived the sanctiou of truth iu spite of its frequent 
repetition, Avyone acquainted with its working kaows 
that it works deeper than an iron plough can be 
made to work with one pair of bullocks. Its faults 
are its lightness and consequent inability to make 
an impression on a soil that is not thoroughly satur- 
ated with moisture, and the waste of labour involved 
in usisg an implement with so uarow a furrow. 

It may be as well that I should explain why 1 
said that the beneticial effects following the use of 
the iron plough are exaggerated, or I would 
raise a uest of hornets about my ears in 
the persons of Mr. Green’s proteyes, who are 
extremely loyal both to him and to the plough 
he has iatrouuced. I think that the iucreased yield 
which undoubtedly follows the use of the iron plough 
is due more tothe after treatmeat of the soil thau 
to its use merely. Anyone acquainted with paduy 
cultivation, kuows that except where no water is 
available the fields are cousiantly under water. The 
soil is never subjected to the beneficial influence of 
aeration. Being coustantly under water it becomes 
sour, the protonide of iron which mostly all swampy 
lands contain, anu which is solusle aud harmful to 
vegetation, has very few oppo:tuuities of coming in 
coutact with the oxygen ot the atmosphere, and be- 
coming insoluble and even beneficial. The decay 
of the vegetable matteris retarded, and it has very few 
opportunities of absorbing the ammonia of the at- 
mosphere. According to the system practised by the 
Agricultural Instructors, the fields are ploughed and 
aerated for six weeks or two mouths, and the increased 
yield of paddy is invariably spoken of as due to the 
use of the irou plough. I thick that if tields are 
ploughed with the uative plough and subjected to 
the same after-treatment, the results will not fall 
short of those which follow the use of the iron plough. 
I hope that in future experiments Agricultural In- 
stcuctors will plough equal areas with both kinds 
of plough, subject them to the same treatmeut and 
record results. It will be far easier to wean the 
conservative Goiya from the uuscientific treatment 
of his soil than to make him take to heavy and ex- 
pensive ploughs. Let the beneticial results of aerat- 
ing his field after ploughing be demonstrated to him, 
aud be will follow it even if the practice results, as 
it uadoubtedly does, in a plentiful crop of weeds 
and necessitates more frequent cross ploughings to 
get them uuder.—Local * Hxaminer.” 


Drue Exrorts: Prrvu.—The value of coca leaves 
exported from Peru in 1888 is returned at 369,361 
goles, which represents about 730,000 Ib., the 
price ranging locally from 25 to 30 soles per 50 
kilos. ‘Lhe exports of the so-called ‘‘crude cocaine” 
are placed at about 100,000 soles.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 
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Cryton Topacco.—We call attention to the 
letter sentto us by Mr. Wm J. Roberts of Me-srs. 
A. J. Morgan & Co. of Alexandria on the subject of 
Ceylon tobacco as an article of export to Egypt. The 
prices mentioned of 25s to 30s a ewt. (24d to 34d a Ib.) 
do not look very attractive: but as only the com- 
monest kind of leaf seems to be required, there 
may be room for some trade. 

VanittaA Exports: Mavririus.—The following 
were the exports of vanilla from Mauritius 
in the years 1886 and 1887, according to value 
and weights :— 


1886 1887 
Value Value Value Value 
Kilos Rupees Kilos Rupees 
To France ....... 12,054 208,312 12,496 182.421 
To United Kingdom 10,604 100,537 5,964 67,988 
To Other Countries 234 3,200 51 530 


—— 


Total... .22,792 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


Nineirt Tes1.—A correspondent of the Madras 
Mail, writing from Coonoor, asks :— 

Will some of our Planters kindly tell us what tea 
costs per pound to put down in the London Market 
from the Nilgiris? Mr. Owen of Ceylon, in his work 
on tea, puts it down at 7d. The Assam Hstates put 
down their cost at from 7d to 1s 1d. I would put the 
cost for the Nilgiris down at 7d if not much caltivation 
is done, and : t 9d with good cultivation. This ought 
to be a very interesting question for Planters, and 
I trust a number will come forward with replies. If 
tea can be put down in London at 8d per pound, and an 
average of 1s obtained for the whole produce of a 
garden, how happy all interested in the Nilgiris would 
be. Nilgiri tea is beginning to attract some atten- 
tion in London now. Let us all strive to keep up 
quality. 

CARBOLINEUM Avernarius.—Messrs. Stohmann 
& Treusein of Hamburg have sent us a circular 
respecting the above patent preparation, composed, 
it 1s said, of various septic substances, which, it 
is affirmed, when applied to wood as paint (the 
colour being a fine walnut) does not stop up but 
impregnates the pores and thus preserves even 
unseasoned wood. Certificates from railway officers 
in Germany are quoted as to its value when ap- 
plied to sleepers and other underground woodwork 
as well as to wooden buildings, rolling stock, &. 
There is also a testimonial from South America as 
to the value of Carbolineum Avenarius in protecting 
timber from white ants. The claim made for this 
substance that by merely applying it as a paint 
it penetrates the pores of wood and acts as an 
effectual preservative is, if true, very important, 
because steeping and injecting processes are very 
expensive. We quote a passage :— 


‘* Pwo boards cut from one and the same piece of 

pine, one of which for the sake of experiment was 
painted with Carbolineam Avenarius, and the other left 
unpainted, were buried, aud after a lapse of three 
years dug up andexamined. The result was that the 
wood to which the Carbolineum Avenarius has been 
applied, shewed no signs of decay, whilst the other was 
found to be in a rotting condition.” 
This reminds us of an experiment by the late Dr. 
Elliott, the results of which we saw half a century 
ago, ‘‘ Kyanizing ” had just been introduced and 
described in England, and Dr. Elliott tested two 
pieces of wood as above described and with similar 
results. Oreosoting as now applied to the pine 
sleepers used on our railways is effectual in ar- 
resting decay only for a limited time, and it might 
be worth the while of our railway authorities 
making a trial of the carbolineum paint, which 
seems to be used forsleepers up to timber required 
n ship-building. Besides its preservative qualities 
it is saidto be a good disinfectant, 
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CEYLON TOBACCO: 
A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 
Alexandria, Egypt, Oct. 29th. 

Dear S1r,—Being interested in the subject, I read 
with great attention your useful book on the Cul i- 
vation of Tobacco in Ceylon, and would feel obliged 
if you give publicity to my letter in the columns 
of the Observer for the benefit of the Ceylon tobacco 
growers. 

The importation into Egypt of very low kinds of 
American tobacco, which realize in bond from £25 
to £30 per ton, has increased enormously within 
the last two years. 

Could not therefore the very cheap, dark and 
strong kinds of Ceylon tobacco compete favorably 
and eventually take the place of the above to the 
gieat advantage of your growers? A light-colored 
tobacco for coloring purposes would likewise suit 
our market, and find a ready sale if the price of 
same is moderate. 

If, therefore, any Ceylon tobacco grower feels in- 
clined to communicate with me on the subject, with 
a view of ultimately entering into business relations, 
I should require alb. sampleof each kind to be 
forwarded to me with full particulars respecting the 
mode of packing, whether in hogshead, bales or 
otherwise, also approximate weights of each pack- 
age and the prices delivered in Colombo or f. 0. b. 
Alexandria or Port Said. 

Trusting to be soon in receipt of an answer to 
my proposals from one of your enterprising plan- 
ters, which will, I hope, lead to mutual satisfactory 
results, I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

W. J. ROBERTS. 


PLANTING COFFEE UNDER SHADE; 
THE ESTATES IN COORG 
AND MYSORE, 


Mercara, Coorg, Nov. ist. 

Sir,—On seeing my letter to you in print, in 
the copy of the Observer received, one or two points 
strike me as requiring explanation and amplifica- 
tion. I should have said, that the estates I men- 
tioned, that were replanted in Mysore, were not 
abandoned but estates in fair cultivation, with 
the soil in good condition, and generally shaded. 
The coffee trees were mostly of the objectionable 
chick caste, and were 40 years old I dare say 
(although I gave 30 years as their age) when up- 
rooted. The slopes of the land on which the best 
estates in Coorg lie are easy, and the forest trees 
deciduous. The land is of a class called Bambu, 
that I remember Mr. Donald Stewart saying he would 
not think of putting a coffee tree into, when he saw 
my first venture on that class of Jand, which I was 
the first planter to break up in those, what looked 
then, uninviting deciduous forests. Thousands of 
acres of such land nowform the sites of the most 
productive and most beautiful coffee plantations 
in Coorg. The bambus, thorns, scrub, and bad 
caste trees, are felled and burnt, leaving those 
trees known to be good for coffee, such for ex- 
ample as the black or rose wood (Dalbergia lati- 
folia), wild jak (Artocarpus hirsuta), good jak (arto- 
carpus integrifolia) and other kinds of suitable 
trees often found mixed up with the objectionable 
kinds in deciduous forests. Such trees as Benteak 
(Lagerstramia microcarpa) and a tree whose bark 
yields lime (Z'erminalia tomentosa) and others of a 
palpably bad kind are felled. The soil in these 
deciduous forests is mostly black, for 12 to 18 in- 
ches down, the deposits of annual fires that have 
re through them for ages past is very hard, until 
roken up, and mixed with the subsoil, by the tren- 
ching and renovating pitting which follows the 
planting, but after being covered with shade, it ceases 
to ere and remains comparatively moist through the 

1 


dry months. Land covered with evergreen forest 
is rarely touched now in Coorg. When I came 
here in 1860 all the estates had been formed upon 
ground that had originally been covered with 
evergreen forest, in climates with a rainfall ranging 
from 120 to as much as 300 inches a year. Very 
few of these estates are Jeft, they are mostly now 
lantana wastes. Deciduous forest lands had then 
no value, and in 1861 I found no difficulty in 
getting a grant free of a block of 2,000 acres, on 
which the first estates were formed in S.-E. Coorg; 
all that part of Coorg is now a rich garden of 
shade-covered estates. Not an estate in the open 
will be found in Coorg or Mysore at this moment, 
so that Ceylon men will see that opinions are 
not divided at all as to the imperative neces- 


sity of shade for the permanent well-being of 
coffee plantations in these parts. A further 
consideration is, shade equalizes crops, inasmuch 


as it saves expenditure no weeding, on small item 
in estate upkeep. Smaller crops pay on a shaded 
estate, as upkeep expenses are smaller. Then there 
is an element of permanence in an estate under 
good shade, even if all cultivation crases, it lapses 
into forest, not deteriorated, as the soil is pro- 
tected from the exhausting effects of a tropical 
sun, and is enriched by deposits, constantly going 
on, of fertilizing matter. Shade lopping is how- 
ever a work that requires regular attention. ‘The 
shade requires lifting, so as to regulate light and air. 
The loppings give their return of manurial deposit. 
Estates under shade are perennially fertilized by 
droppings that make vegetable mould. Cinchona 
trees mixed with other shade trees, at good dis- 
tances, say 30 yards apart, are not thought detri- 
mental to coffee as shade trees by many men, 
J. P, HUNT. 


OINNAMON OHIPS: THE LIST OF ESTATES 
AND GARDENS AGREEING NOT TO MAKE 
“ OHIPS.” 


Goluapokuna, Negombo, Nov. 13th. 

Str,—With the sanction and approval of the Com- 
mittee I am now able to send you a list of estates and 
garden proprietors who have agreed to give up the 
scraping of cinnamon chips for two years, and who 
have signed a document upon honour to that effect. 
It was, as you are aware, agreed at the general meet 
ing of cinnamon estate owners held in Colombo on the 
20th February last, that the scraping of chips should 
cease from the lst October ; but at a Oommittee meet- 
ing held on the 28th September, it was,on the repre- 
sentation of some of the members, decided to extend 
the date to the Ist November, as by this concession 
many more signatures might be expected. The date 
of the agreement is therefore from 1st November 1889 
to 3lst October 1891. The acreage represented by the 
signatures obtained is 9,952, and a few more signatures 
are promised, which will bring it up to a little over 
10,000 acres ; and this is about what was hoped for 
when the movement was set on foot. The outturn of 
bark is about three of quill tu one of chips; and taking 
the yield of bark at 100 lb. per acre—75 lb. quill and 25 
lb. chips—the proportion of chips from 10,000 acres 
would be 250,000 lb. This I believe is within the mark; 
and as the suppression of this quantity of chips is what 
the promoters of the movement aimed at, I think it 
may be fairly claimed that their object has been 
achieved. To insure its complete success it now only 
remains that the terms of the agreement upon 
honour shill be faithfully and striotly adhered to, and 
this I have every confidence will be done. My thanks 
are due, and hereby acknowled-ed, to Messrs. Jacob de 
Mel, J. F. Drieberg, S. R. de Fonseka, R. A. Mirando, 
and J. de S. Rajepak-e Mudaliyar, Sbroff of the Ne- 
gombo Kuchcher, for willing assistance rendered ; 
but specially to the last two gentlemen, without whose 
cordial and valuable co-operation it would not have been 
possible to have brought the matter to so satisfactory 
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aconclusion, To givethename of each estate and its 
acreage separately would trespass too much upon your 
valuable space. I therefore only give the owner’s name, 
the number of his estates, and their total acreage :— 

DocuMENT FOR SIGNATURES ON HoNnour.—We the 
undersigned proprietors and representatives of pro- 
prietors of cinnamon estates entered opposite to our 
respective names, dohereby bind ourselves upon our word 
of honour on and after the 1stday of November 1889, 
and for a period of two years following, not to 
prepare on thesaid estates, or permit to be prepared by 
others any cinnamon chips for any purpose whatsoever. 
Nor to permit the removal in a green state of the 
chip sticks cut out in the work of pruning, neither 
to allow the cinnamon leaves of our properties to be 
used for the distilling of cinnamon leaf oil, on condition 
that the signatures of estate owners representing at 
least one half of the chips now exported shall have been 
obtained :— 


Oo >) 
Owners’ 33 s Owners’ 63 3 
names. a & names 68 § 
sa q Za 
C. H. De Soysa ...14 2313 Dr 8.deM.Aserappal 50 
Tudor Rajapakse, F. Mirando seek 0 
Mudaliyar.. ....7 1020 Gabriel Silva ........4 59 
Mrs. David Smith...1 703 Carolis Perera Appu- 
Fred. J. Schrader ...8 770 ami 09 eas 5 49 
J. de S. Rajapakse A.8.de Silva Ame- 
Mudaliyar......2.2 156 rasekera 1 60 
Lawrence Stork....1 72 J.F.deFonseka....2 20 
A. E. Piachaud ...... 1 100 Geris Nilva cieny Nel 
John Abeyesinghe...1 278 Agoris de Silva, 
Gabriel de Oroos....8 639 Peace Officer ......2 116 
J.F. Drieberg......1 227 Abraham de Silva 
J.de Mel & Bros...2 574 Gunasekera.........0 449 
Jeronis Pieris......1 225 Oarolisde Silva Gu- 
H. TT. Perera..... ... 2 5 nasekera, emcee) oo stele) 
D. D. H. Perera ...1 70 Oharles W.deSilva 2 17 
Anna Mirando and H. Noiyade Silva ...2 150 
others... sel 117 Pamanis de Silva ...4 367 
S.R.de Fonseka ...8 335 H.Sayanarisde Silval 6 


J.D. Z.Siriwardana2 60 
M. A. de Silva Siri- 


Francis Beven..,...1 70 
Arthur J. Fernando, 


brothers and wardana Secees OMetOU, 
SISteTS... ...... «o--L 100 Hugo Policarp Fer- 
S. Gunetilleke ....1 30 pando eesveela 140, 


M. Mattes Perera...d i130 
John Ohlmus.,. ......1 19 
Simon de Silva... ...1 25 
Santiago Fernando. .6 


W. Migel Fernando 
and W. Ponsiano 
Fernando 


106 9952 
WILLIAM JARDINE, Secy. of Committee. 


JAPAN TEA BOXES. 
Colombo, November 13th. 

Dear S1r,—I enclose an extract from Messrs, 
Rucker & Bencraft’s weekly tea circular dated 
24th October with reference to Japan cedar boxes; 
and as the matter is of much importance to 
planters you will no doubt find space for the 
same. Up to the present time I have never heard 
any complaint of any kind against Japan momi 
boxes.—Yours faithfully, E. B. CREASY. 
(Extract from I. A. Rucker and Bencraft’s Weekly 
Tea Circular, dated London, Thursday evening, Oct. 

24th 1889.) 
JAPAN PACKAGES, 

We commend the attention of our Oeylon corre- 
spondents to a letter in the Overland Ceylon Observer, 
of Sept. 24th, concerning tea packed for the first 
time for four years in Cedarwood, withdrawn in 
sale, and afterwards sold at considerably less money, 
the lower amount bid being on discovery of “ taint.” 

This taint from the wood has increased, and this 
tea, sold three months ago, is still on the dealer’s 
hands. As the matter is of great importance we quote 
what wesaid on June 27th :— 

“Take great care that the wood is well seasoned and 
suitable for tea, Until the lead of a Japan package is 
cut, or even for a few day after cutting open for in- 
spection the tea will remain all right, but after being 


sold for a month or two, if the wood is the least 
aromatic or cedary, the scent is certain to affect the 
tea, and then up comes the package from the country 
buyer with the complaint the tea is unsaleable. The 
London dealer pockets the loss and says nothing, but 
becomes prejudiced against what ought to be, and are, 
of carefully chosen, wost useful and well made pack- 
ages.’ 


THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 
OF THE CASTOR PLANT IN CEYLON. 


Colombo, Noy. 16th. 

Str,—The large import of castor oil, referred 
to by Mr. Le Mesurier in his Administration Re- 
port for last year, is made by our good friend 
Mr, E. B. Creasy, who has since the advent of the 
mail steamers to Colombo imported monthly 
large quantities from Coconada. Some native 
firms in the Pettah also import this oil, and 
the Customs Annual returns will show the proper 
quantity. Very little is locally used for machinery 
&c., and the balance is reshipped for machine 
use on board steamers. 

The castor plant grows almost wild both in 
chena and the lowlying land almost ali over 
the island, and a small central mill in connec- 
tion with the Wellewatta big mills would I think 
be a remunerative concern, where, no doubt, 
growers (or rather gatherers) of castor seed can 
send their produce for sale along with the cotton 
that ig shortly expected.—Yours truly, 

A. B. C. 


The extent of land under tea is steadily increasing. 
In the Rayigam korale additions were madeto to the 
principal estates,and a large acreage of abandoned 
jungle known as Cargill’s land’ at Ingiriya, where tea 
had not previously beeu started, was cleared and 
planted under European superintendence. In the 
Pasdun korale there was a considerable increase in 
the acreage under cultivation. About 1,000 acres of 
tea and coconut have been added to the cultivated 
area of the District, together with 100 acres of newly 
asweddumised paddy fields and a similar extent of 
cinnamon.—Administration Report for 1889. 

VEYANGODA, 29th June—Speaking of Coconuts 
reminds me that the Mills being erected by the taciturn 
Mr. Millen are fast nearing completion. It is supposed 
that they will be completed by the end of another week. 
The building is a long low-roofed one, covered on the top 
and sides with sheet iron, With more windows in 
it than the historical Black Hole had, I think the 
temperature within it with a bright sun blazing over- 
head will not be exactly at freezing point. I should 
not wish to be within it durimg the day. So far 
the Mills have not affected the price for Ooconuts, 
nor indeed created a demand even for them. Mr. 
Millen and his Manager are as silent as the sphinx, 
but outside reports speak of the demand as_ likely 


to be at the rate of 40,000 nuts per week. I hope 
this is true.—Local ‘ Examiner.” 
Cinnamon Cuips.—We call attention to Mr. 


Jardine’s letter in another column and beg to 
congratulate this gentleman and his supporters on 
the successful attainment of the very practical 
object they had in view during their recent 
agitation. The exports of cinnamon chips will be 
watched with special interest during the present 
season. For the last ten years, the average ship- 
ments of cinnamon chips have been about 500,000 lb. 
the maximum export of 629,000 lb. having been in 
season 1884-5. It now remains to be seen whether 
the falling-off by one-half will be generally realised. 
If it is, it willshow that Mr. Jardine’s Syndicate have 
kept their word of honour—otherwise the export 
figures must at once show that there has been a breach 
ot compact. However, we trust for the best and that 
the gentlemen who have signed the agreement will 
faithfully hold to it, 
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TOBACCO. 
(From the Bulletin of the Jamaica Botanical Department.) 


In Bulletins 6 and 8, particulars were given of a 
prize of Fifty Guineas offered by the London Ohamber 
of Commerce for the best sample of Tobacco of 400 
pounds weight grown in the British Oolonies. 1t is 
now announced that the prize is, by the award of the 
Judges, divided equally between Jamaica and North 
Borneo. Messrs. Machado’s Tobacco, grown at Temple 
Hal], in winning the prize will be even more in demand 
than at present, and itis quite probable that Jamaica 
Tobacco and Cigars will be sought for in Huropean 
markets. 

It rests with growers and manufacturers of Tobacco 
in this Island, by scientific cultivation and careful cur- 
ing to maintain aud increase the reputation thus gained; 
and it is possible for those who now are producing a 
very inferior kind to take advantage of any increased 
demand, not by selling worthless Tobacco and ruining 
the market forall, but by laboriously learning how to 
improve from the directions given by one who 
thoroughly understood the whole art. Such directions 
are given below, drawn up by a worthy Cuban, the 
late Mr. J. C. Hspin, who lived many years in Jamaica, 
working himself in the fields, and afterwards being 
engaged in the manufacture of Cigars. This pamphlet, 
the result of long experience, was promised for us in 
the Jamaica Bulletiv, but on Mr, EHspin’s appointment 
to undertake Tobacco culture in Trinidad, he preferred 
to take his manuscript with him. The Government of 
Trinidad purchased the copyright, and published the 
pampblet as a Botanical Bulletin. By their permission, 
itis now reproduced in Jamaica, not for those who 
already understand their business, but to help those 
who are conscious of a need of improvement, 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


By J.C. Espin: For many years Planter and Manu- 
facturer in Cuba and Jamaica, and late Government 
Expert for Trinidad. 

PREFACE. 


- The clear and ordinary language adopted in writing 
this Guide will, it is believed, be more within the 
reach of those who most need it than a more elaborate 
and scientific phraseology. Unacquainted with science, 
the writer merely explains the methods of growing and 
curing the Tobacco plant, without entering into its 
Natural History, Chemistry, etc., which he deems 
unnecessary in a purely practica) Guide like this. The 
writer confidently recommends the methods here ex- 
plained as they are based, not on hearsay aud ‘ theory,” 
but on hisown experience asa planter and manufac- 
turer for many years. He assures those who may adopt 
this little book as their guide that if strictly followed 
out, the Tobacco obtained will be of excellent quality, 
depending, of course, on the physical conditions of the 
locality where grown. 

Much has been written on Tobacco, a plant which 
forms one of the most important factors of national 
wealth in the countries where it is largely and efficiently 
cultivated ; but the works on the subjects, which we 
have had the opportunity of reading, are either so 
scientific in the language and styleas to be beyond the 
knowledge of the majority, or so diffuse and full of 
different and even opposite methods as to bewilder the 
cultivator. There are some works which give directions 
contrary to our experience, and others again devote more 
space to the botany, physical and chemical properties 
of the plant, than to the proper manner of growing 
and curing it, which latter ought to be the principal aim, 

With a view to supply, as far as our knowledge 
allows, a thoroughly practical and reliable guide, devoid 
of the defects above mentioned, it was decided to pre- 
pare the present Pamphlet, not that it will be, by any 
lueans, absolutely free from errors, but it will be one 
which we earnestly believe will be of real and practical 
assistance to the beginner, as it was written “in the 
field” whilst actually growing, curing and manu- 
facturing ‘the weed” for the market, and therefore 
after every method had been thorouglily tested. Several 
manuscript copies of it were given to friends who 
desired to try the cultivation, and the results of their 
experiments were most successful. 


As the writer is the native of Cuba and the original 
was written in Spanish, this is necessarily a transla- 
tion, but it differsin no way from the Spanish in the 
arrangement, etc., the writer having carefully pre- 
pared the English as we)l as the Spanish, but a foreigner 
by birth, the writer begs the indulgence of the English- 
speaking readers towards the correctness or elegance 
of the English construction, as it is not possible for 
him always to frame his sentences in a style untainted 
by his mother tongue, and he begs to be excused for 
this somewhat lengthy Preface, and leaves to those 
who might follow this Guide to decide how far he has 
succeeded in fulfilling his object. 

Onarpter I. 

The Tobacco plant was not known in Europe till the 
discovery of America in the fifteenth century. Itis 
said that Columbus, during his first voyage while off 
the coast of Cuba, sent some explorers to land and 
obtain information concerning the natural resources of 
the country, and that on their way back they, for the 
first time, witnessed the use of a weed, which the 
ingenious caprice of man has since converted into a 
universal luxury. They beheld several of the natives 
going about with firebrands in their hands and cer- 
tain dried herbs which they rolled up in a leaf and 
lighting one end put the other in their mouths and 
continued inhaling and puffing out thesmoke. A roll 
of this kind they called a “tobacco,” a name since 
transferred to the plant of which the rolls were made. 

There are many species of Tobacco, but the Ouban 
Tobacco plant is one known to Botanists as Wicotiana 
Tabacum L. (Cuban variety), and itis to the cultivation 
of this kind that we will direct our attention it being the 
best Tobacco known and the only one I have cultivated. 

The culture of Tobacco may be divided into five 
periods, viz., Nursery, Planting, After-cultivation, 
Ouring and Packing, each of which will be treated 
of in its respective order in the following pages; but 
first a few words on Climate and Soil. 

CLIMATE. 

Climate is an important point in the cultivation of 
Tobacco, but as this cannot be modified by artificial 
means we should seek a district where the tempara- 
ture and moisture of the locality is similar to that 
of Cuba, warm and humid. In a country where the 
seasous differ from those of that Island the periods 
of cultivating must be accordingly varied. 

Sort. 

The soil as well as the weather effects the plant 
to a considerable extent, for plants grown under the 
very same climate, but on slightly different soils, pro- 
duce Tobaccos altogether distinct in quality. For 
instance, in Cuba two neighbouring fields, which are 
of course under the same climatic influences, produce 
Tobacco which differ in many particulars. Therefore, 
not only must the seasons be carefully selected, but 
the soil also requires to be chosen with great care, 
a light sandy loam, mixed with a fair proportion of 
vegetable débris, being preferred to any other, Olay 
lands are very unsuitable. Sandy, loose grained soil, ab- 
solutely free from clay, will produce Tobacco of far bat- 
ter quality in every respect than any other kind of goil. 


CHAPTER IJ.—OvLtturAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
Nonsery. 
In the selection of the land for making the 
Nursery attention must be paid to the existing 


| conditions of the soil, and action taken in accordance 


therewith. We will therefore describe in a concise 
manner the most convenient and the best methods 
of preparing it. 

The best soil for making the Nursery is to be found 
on virgin or untilled land, and it is more easily pre- 
pared. On the other hand, in cleared and cultivated 
land the scedlings grow better and safer, but give 
more trouble than in virgin soil. Old, abandoned 
dung-hills, the sides along old wooden fences, hog- 
sties and similar places, are very good soils for making 
Nurseries on. The nursery may be formed into beds 
or left tevBtland, as appears most suitable. 

1. Virgin land is prepared by cutting down every 
tree on the portion intended for the Nursery, leaving 
only a certain number of small trees whose branches 
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will afford sufficient shade to the tender plants (these 
will have to be removed later on). The land should 
be prepared long and narrow and with a North- 
easterly or South-easterly exposure. The land rhould 
now be swept with a broom made of the thin brenches 
of trees or boughs so as to remove away all rubbish, 
etc., from it. The soil should be slightly hoed, and 
the rubbish arising from this hoeing swept and thrown 
away also. The soilis now ready for sowing the see}, 

2. On cultivated soil it is preferable to select the 
plot as level as possible, but if it should be too much 
on theincline it must be drained by2means of t:enches 
dug at the sides of the Nursery to prevent rain water 
from running into it and carrying away the seed. 
This should also be dove to Nurseries on newly- 
cleared land, The scedlings will thrive much bct‘er 
if it should be that the land has been used the year 
previ-us has a hor:e or sheep-pen, pig-stie, or dung- 
hill. The soil is prepared for sowing the seed just 
the same as on virgin soil. 

3. Whether on virgin or on cultivated soil the seed 
may lbe sown in BEDS. The method of procedure is 
as fllows:—In the montk of May the soil is ploughed, 
and immediately afer it is hoed, ani then cov: red 
with a layer of vegetable rubbish, suchas dry grass, 
ete. A few days after, when weeds have sprung up, 
the rubbish is burnt for the purpose of destroy- 
ing all insects and grubs which ‘infest decaying vege- 
table matter, and left in this state 1ill weeds again 
spring np. Another layer of vegetable rubbish is put 
on and burnt as before, and a couple of days after 
this Jast burning the soil is hoed and ihe beds made. 
They should be above four feet in breadth and of any 
desired length, though for convenience in walking 
through the Nursery they may be made about ten feet 
in length, the pathways along and across the beds 
being about half a yard in width. The height of the 
Leds should not be more than ONE INCH above the 
level, having long wattles placed at the edges or 
borders of the beds savstaired by pegs driven down 
at their «x remities so as to support the earth. Oorn 
is then planted in the midd’e of the beds, two grains 
per hole, and each hole two feet apart. Near the time 
of sowing the seed the soil is chopped witha cut- 
Jass without injuring the corn. Corn preserves the 
moi-ture of the soil and protects the young plant 
from the rays of the sun. If when the seedlings 
spring up the corn has ears, they sbou!d be picked off, 
for they damage the seedlings. 

4. A Nursery can be made so as to be at the same 
time a Tobacco field. It is done as follows:—The land 
is cleared of trees, the boughs and rubbish burnt 
and corn immediately planted on the land. Previous 
to sowing the seed, the earth is chopped and pre- 
pared as explained for beds. The seed is sown as 
usual, but when the plants are fit for transplanting 
they should be thinned out where two many grow 
together, and those taken out planted where there are 
few or none at aregular distance from each other as 
on a field: The Tobacco grown by this method yields 
more leaves than by being transplanted to a field, 
possessing besides the advantage of their being finer 
in texture and of a better colour. The after-culti- 
vation aod curing is identical to that planted other- 
wise. The Ouban planter calls the Tobacco so grown 
** Opiollo” (Oreole). This is generally done in the 
Nurseries after planting in the field is finished, but 
is never adcpied as a regular system of culture, 
because there is no uniformity in the quality of the 
leaf and the quantity produced per acre. 


Tue SEED. 


1. Among the most important points in Tobacco 
culture is the selection of the seed. It should be 
taken off t}e most healthy an! perfect plants, and 
when properly sip, that is, when the seedpod blacken, 
The plants selected for se d should be left uncut and 
should not of ecurse be ‘topped,’ and all suckers 
plucked off. The seedpods on their stalks should be 
thoroughly dried and then hung up in bundles for some 
length of time. It is preferable torub out the seeds 
cf the pods, winnow and put iito well-covered demi- 
jobne, jars, or glass bottles. The seeds sown the first 
year ought to be imported directly from Havana as the 


ouly means of securing the Ouban kind of Tobacco. Fre- 
quent supplies of seeds should be regularly supplied as it 
is apt to deteriorate if grown too long in one district. 


METHOD OF SOWING THE SEEDS. 


Care must be observed in sowing the ceeds that they 
are evenly scattered on the soil, for if they be thickly 
sown the young plants will spring up too closely and 
will be so delicate and tender that they will not stand 
transplanting. To secure the seeds being evenly 
scattered they sho'ld be mixed with dry fire earth or 
sand. if when the eed is sown ic does not rain the scil 
must be mo'stened with a fine-rosed watering-pot, rais- 
ing the hand as hi,h as possible co that the water may 
bury the seeds, being careful at the same time that 
the water does not wash away or throw the ceeds 
together. The seed should be sown a month and a 
half before the seedlings are required for planting, 
for at the end of this time they shouldbe fit for trans- 
planting. The proper sowing season is from the middle 
of August up to the beginning of October, on such a 
day as it is likely to rain. Should it not rain the soi 
must be watered as before explained. 


Carr or THE NURSERY. 


When the leaves of the seedlings are about the size 
of a sixpenny piece or a shilling piece, the corn and 
branches of the trees Jeft must gradually be cut away 
so that the young plant may become gradually accus- 
tomed to the heat of the sum, preventing by this means 
the risk of their perishing when transplanted. 

The Nursery must be frequently weeded to prevent 
exhaustion of the soil and weakening the seedlings. 
The weeds must be rooted up with the hands, being 
careful not to injure the seedlings. Whenever the 
Nursery is weeded or seedlings haye been removed for 
transplantation fresh seeds should be sown in order to 
always have a supply of seedlings. According as the 
shade is taken away the supply of water to the seedling 
should be, in like manner, diminished. If insects be 
noticed in the Nursery, it should be slightly watered 
with lime water, SUFFICIFNTLY DILUTED SO AS NOT TO 
BURN THE SEEDLINGS, and the larger grubs destroyed 
every morning by hand. The seedlings, to be fit for trans- 
planting must have six leaves, and these leaves of the 
size of a half dollar piece. Before roo ing up the seed- 
lings fox transplanting, if no rain occurs, the ground 
should be properly wetted to facilitate their extraction 
with all their roots. They should be slightly shaken to 
remove some of the earth attached totheir roots. In 
taking out seedlings for transplanting the fingers should 
be carefully put down to the root in order to avoid 
breaking the stalk. 


Cuaprer II].—PLANTING AND PREPARATION OF 
THE LAND FOR PLANTING. 


The proper month for planting is September, but 
if inundation of the Jand be expected, planting should 
commence in November. 

We have noticed in various works on Tobacco Cul- 
ture that artificial manures are highly recommended. 
We believe that by this means the Tobacco can be 
made to yield larger leaves, according to the quality 
of the artificial manure, but it can never be obtained 
possessing the aroma and other qualities essential to 
Smoking Tobacco. The only application admissible 
is that of lime, which sHOULD ONLY BE USED when the 
soil is very much exhausted. In the Island of Cuba, 
the Smoking Tobacco produced is doubtless without 
a rival in the world, and there manuring with arti- 
ficial manures is never practised, as the experience 
of the Vuelta-abajo planters a few years since proves 
clearly the disadvantages attending such usage. It 
should be remarked that the mavure used was Peruvian 
Guano. The crop obtained during that short period 
suffered greatly in its quantity and quality, so much 
so that the planters of Vwelta-abajo have given up 
altogether manuring with such foreign matters. The 
best method of preparing the svil for planting is the 
following, which is that employed in Cuba, the manure 
used being purely vegetable, with the exception indi- 
cated, viz.. lime. 
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No other animals but hogs should be allowed to 
feed on the land intended for planting from the month 
of May. Weeds and shrubs are allowed to grow freely 
till July, when it is ploughed lengthwise and cross- 
wise with all the bush. Fifteen or twenty days after, 
about which time the weeds, etc., ought to be thorough- 
ly rotten, the land should be frequently ploughed, 
with a few day’s interval between each ploughing, if 
the soil be not too wet, so that by the month of Sep- 
tember it soall have been ploughed about eight or 
tcn times and the whole of the vegetable rubbish be 
perfectiy rotten. All the sticks, roots of small trees 
which have not rotted should be picked up and thrown 
away aud the land raked if not wet. 1t is convenient 
to have hogs feeding on the land during this time, 
as th:y help to mix up the soil. It is unnecessary 
to say that when about to begin planting they should 
be kept out of the field, for they would destroy the 
Tobacco plants. When there is no fear of floods and 
planting time has arrived, if there be any weeds 
growivg on the land, it should be ploughed, attach- 
ing this time to the plough a log, about four feet 
iu length, in such a manner as to break up the lumps 
of earth and at the same time collect the rubbish. 

To Plant.—the land is ploughed in a direction from 
North to South, leaving at least a yard between each 
jurrow, but if the soil be very fertile four feet should 
be left. The -eedlings, after being up-rooted as before 
mentioned, are distributed along the furrows at a 
distance of eighteen inches from eich other. Plaut- 
ing should be commenced not earlier than three 
o’clock in the afternoon on sunny days, but on a 
cloudy light showery day, planting may be carried on 
the whole day. Planting may also be begun before 
daybreak, so that the planting be finished by eight 
o’clock in the morning. The seedling is held with the 
left band and the earth taken out of the hole with the 
right, and placing the seedling into the hole, throw 
some earth on the roots and slightly press it down, 
being very careful not to injure the tender stem of the 
seedling, and then fill up the hole with the Joose soil. 
The depth at which the seedlings should be placed in 
the holes depends onits size, for which reason no exact 
rule can be given, but generally speaking, in ordinary 
size seedlings the root and a small portion of the stem 
only shou:d be buried. Tall seedlings can be p'aced a 
few inches deeper, according to the size, butin no case 
should any seedlings be buried so deeply that the lower 
leaves touch the earth. One should also be careful not 
to ALLOW ANY EARTH TO FALL ON THE TOP OF THE YOUNG 
PLANT. Wet weather is most suitable for plauting, and if 
the soil be very wet, the seedlings should be planted 
lightly, that is, avoiding all pressure on their roots. If 
the planting be done in furrows, the seedling should 
be placcd on that side of the furrow called by the 
veyueros “ oreja,” which is the side on the west. 

Seedlings from a distance——When on any account 
planting has to be done with seedlings brought from 
a far distance, the greatest care should be observed in 
transporting and preserving them, for otherwise many 
will die when transplanted. The best manner is to 
take out the seedlings early in the morning and place 
them on the river bank (if there be any near) and 
under the shade of a tree so as to keep them altogether 
out of reach of the rays of the sun. After six in the 
evening of the same day or hefore dawn of the next 
they should be put up in small bundles, and before 
starting for their destination they should be sprinkled 
with cold water. Assoon as they arrive at their destina- 
tion they should be placed in the cool, under the shade 
of a tree. Every bundle should be undone and the 
seedlings separated widely apart and water again sprin- 
kled on all so that when planting time arrives they are 
quite cvol, If planted whilst warm very few seedlings 
will tive. 

If there is no rain when planting begins and the soil 
is very dry, sufticient water must be poured into each 
hole and, planting ought not to be performed till the 
following day, when the soil is moist. The newly- 
planted seedlings should be watered twice daily, before 
sun-rise and after sunset, for two or more days succes- 
sively until it is seen that they have taken root. After 
the young plants are transplanted in the field those 


which have died must be replaced, and the operation 
repeated if necessary to insure a good crop. 

Planting on Virgin Land.—For planting no trees or 
shade of any kind should be used, and therefore every 
one should be taken away on the land intended for a 
Tobacco field. Newly cleared land cannot be ploughed 
on account of the stumps and roots of the trees cut 
down. The roots could, of course, be dug out, but the 
expense attending this operation would be great. They 
may, however, be gradually dug out until in a few 
years none be left on the land. 

When the soil suited for planting has been newly 
cleared and cannot for the reasons give: be ploughed, 
HOLING must be adopte’, which is done by means of a 
pointed pole or ao iron implement made in the shape of 
a lance. After driving the instrument used with some 
fore: into tue soil, turn it in seveial directions so as to 
break up the earth thoroughly, keeping a distance of 
EIGHTEEN INCHES from each bole and three feet from 
each row of holes. To givea regular and symmetrical 
appearance to the field we use a long, strong, single 
cord with pieces of coloured rags, or any other material 
fasteueu io at the distance apart which has been men- 
tioned, namely, eighteen inches. The cord is kept 
stretched out by means of a stake driven in the ground 
at each end of the cord. In forming the rows of boles 
with this line the stakes tied at the end of it are placed 


at a distance of three feet from the preceding row. 


OuapteR [V,—AFTER OULTIVATION. 


About eight or ten days after planting, if the soil is 
not too wei, the furrows are closed up by hoeing up the 
earth carefully around the plants and again performing 
tbe same operation at intervals of about filteen days. 
This operstion should be done if it does not rain. As 
a general rule it may be said that this operation of 
hoeing, orusit is commonly called, ‘“ Moutpine ” should 
be perforined as often as necessary to keep the soil 
loose and free from weeds. Moulding exerts a beneficial 
effect on Tobacco, aiding its growth and proper develop- 
ment nealy the same as rain does. 

When the plants are still young two little narrow 
leaves (calied ‘‘ barbas” in Ouba) appear at the junction 
of the stem with the two lowest leaves, and they must 
be picked off as soon as they become visible, for if 
left they develop into long, narrow leaves, which 
greatly injure the plant. A process called “ pruning ”’ 
consists in taking off the two Jower leaves of each 
plant as soon as they ripen. Oare must be taken not 
to strip a piece of the bark of the stalk when remov- 
ing them. When cured they produce a fairly good 
Smoking Tobacco. Particular care must at a'l times be 
taken to keep the plants free from grubs or caterpillars, 
and for this purpose hand-picking should be done at 
least twice daily, otherwise many of the best leaves 
will be perforated aud rendered useless for wrapping 
purposes. 

Toreinc (desbotonar).—The Tobacco plant grows 
more or less high, according to the fertility of the 
soil and the state of the weather during its growth. 
“Toppine ” is an operation which consists in plucking off 
the shoot button or bud (which encloses the flower), 
at the top of the plant. It should be taken off with 
the finger and thumb as being the safest way. The 
time when it should be plucked off is when the two 
little leaves which enclose the bud open out. Not 
more than twelve leaves should be allowed to remain 
on each plant, and the surplus leaves should be taken 
off along with the bud from the top of the plant. One 
must be very careful not to allow too much time to 
elapse and the flower to make its appearance, for 
theu the leaves of the plants will be small in size and 
of ap interior quality. Hight days, or thereabout, 
after the ‘* button” or bud has been removed, the 
suckers beg to appear, every one of which should be 
removed as soon as seen, and the operation must be 
performed as frequently as necessary in order that 
the plants may grow strong and vigorous. This op ra- 
tion is called (‘‘ deshijaar ’’) SUCKERING, the suckers being 
all those leaves which spring up at the junction of the 
stem and the leaves of the plant, as well as those that 
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grow from the root and lower part of the stem. After 
the third suckering the plants will be fit for cutting, 
but this should never be done until the leaves are 
MATURED so as to obtain the Tobacco of prime colour 
being careful at the same time to avoid their being too 
ripe, for if thisshould happen they get discoloured, or 
dappled, thus losing in quality and producing much 
“puma (that is, almost valueless Tobacco). The leaf is 
MATURED when on its surface are formed ELEVATIONS or 
BLISTERS, called by Cuban planters “ vejigar’’ BLISTERING, 
and when the tops of the leaves, held in the hand, 
sound asif they cracked. It is then that the leaf is 
fully developed. When the plant hasbeen cut suckers 
sprive up. The leaves developed from these are called 
““ CAPADURAS ” or “ CAPONES”” and to obtain a good To- 
bacco from them not more than Two suckERS must be 
allowed to grow from each parent-root, according to its 
strength, and leaving only those which spring up from 
below the surface of the earth and furthest from the 
cut stalk. The suckers or “ratoons” should be care- 
fully weeded, avoiding throwing the earth on the cut 
stem or on the suckers, and moulding should be per- 
formed as frequently as the weather and the vigor of 
the parent-root requires it, 

The after-cultivation and curing of these suckers is 
identical with that of the first crop of Tobacco. 
“ Ratoons” or suckers are developed as many as five 
times in succession, provided the weather be rainy and 
the number of suckers left be proportionate to the vigor 
of the parent-root. The Tobacco obtained each time 
will be of good size and quality, and sometimes, in 
every respect, superior to the first cut. 


CHAPTER V.—HARVESTING. 


_ When the plant is properly ripe and fit for harvest. 
ing, cutting must not be commenced until the dew has 
dsappeared and the leaves are thoroughly dry, that is, 
after ten o’clock in the morning and continued till about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The best knife for use 
isthe hook-nosed pruning knife. 

The leaves are best cut in pairs “ mancuernas,”’ com- 
meocing from above and proceeding downwards to a 
level with the earth, in preference to the method of 
cutting down the whole plant. The ‘ mancuernas ” 
should be placed on poles (of convenient length and 
thickness, first stripped of their bark) as quickly as pos- 
sible to prevent the sun from burning the leaves while 
in the ground, for if this should happen the Tobacco 
would be greately damaged. Each “corTADOR” or 
CuTTER should have as many COLLECTORS as may be found 
necessary in order that the Tobacco cut may be on the 
ground the least possible time. The currers should 
throw the “capa” or wrappers (the best Tobacco) on 
the space or wall »vetween the rows of plants which 
they may be following and the “'Trrpa” or fillers in the 
next, thus keeping the two clases separate, and for 
a like reason each pole should be filled with the same 
class, and when full of the Tobacco should be kept 
separate in the House. When onthe poles the Tobacco 
should be kept for a while in the sun to wither and 
then taken to the House; for while it is beneficial to 
dry in the sun when on the poles, it is destructive to 
the quality of the leaves if it is dried by the sun while 
lying on the ground. 

_ {fit be decided to cut the plant whole, as is some- 
times practised, cutting always commencing at the 
proper time of the day, each cARERIuR should be provided 
with bands eighteen inches in width and of any desired 
length. With these bands the cut plants are carefully 
tied into bundles or “MATULES,” so as not to break the 
leaves, and should be of a size which the men employed 
as carriers can readily carry. Instead of bands, bags 
may be used to carry the cut Tobacco to the Tobacco- 
house. Every endeavour ought to be used not to allow 
the Tobacco to remain on the ground longer than is 
absolutely necessary to pick it up, to avoid the inevitable 
burning which will occur if left long onthe ground. 
The bundles or bag-fulls may be carried to the House 
either on head, small carts, or any other manner. 

The manner of curing the Tobacco cut in these two 
ways willbe described in another Chapter. 

Before detailing the curniINa, which has to bedone in 


the Hovuss, itis convenient to give a brief sketch of a 
ToBACCO-HOUSH, and at the same time of the “PILON” 
or “ PRENSA,” the “‘ BULKING-Box” or “ PREss.” 


CHAPTER VI.—CouRING. 
Topacco-HousE AND PREss. 


It is understood that the House must be finished 
by the time cutting is to commence. The “Pinon” 
or Press is to be made when the Tobacco is dry on the 
poles and nearly ready for bulking or fermenting in 
the Press, 

Tur Towacco-Hovuse. 

The house should run from North to South (one end 
looking North and the other South). Of whatever 
length it is built, TAKE HALF THE LENGTH, LESS ONE PART 
for the breadth, and with these dimensions well-shaped 
house will be contructed. Two-rHigns THE BREADTH is 
taken for the LENGTH OF THE RAFTERS, and if the H_ use 
be thatched, one foot more should be added to the 
length, so as to have a greater inclination of the roof 
to throw off therain water rapidly. For example, a 
house of 20 yards in length (the posts supporting the 
roof being 4 yards high), the breadth will be 9 yards 
and the length of the rafters 6 yards: half of 20—10, 
less 1 yard—9 yards, and two-thirds of 9 yards = 6 
yards. A house of these dimensions is to be divided 
into sections, ‘‘ APOSENTOS,” allowing a space of 27 
inches between each section so that a man may easily 
get in to put up or bring down tke poles. The same 
space left between each section (27 inches) should be 
left at both ends of the house to afford the same 
facility. A passage one yard in width should be left, 
dividing the house lengthwise into halves, and each 
half will have by this passage four sections on each 
side, thus making in all eight sections, and each of 
these sections will have four square yards. The apart- 
ments are framed by post. 

The poles for a house of the foregoing dimensions 
must be at least thirteen feet in length. 

The poles filled with the Tobacco are placed on 
what are called in Ouba “ BarrepeRAs,’ which are 
stout, strong rails, of the length of the sections, 
nailed horizontally on posts, which form the sectious 
one above the other and at a convenient «distance, 
namely, ONE YARD, so that the tips of the leaves of 
the upper poles do not touch the but ends of the 
lower. The space above the tie-beamis divided in the 
same manner as was done below it. To be able to 
do the division above as below, it is necessary to 
put two tie-heams and two cross beams or cross p-eces 
to form each space, and by these the spaces sepa- 
rating each apartment below will be continued above. 
We would advise the beginner to see a house built 
by an Expert as the best means of beeoming ac- 
quainted with its construction. 

When the house is singled or thatched, a kind of 
window or ventilator should be left at the top of 
each gable so that the air may refresh the Tobacco 
which is at the upper part of the house. In a foggsy 
locality the sides of the house should also be covered 
with thatch. Several doors should be made so that 
after the fog has disappeared they may ke opened 
and air allowed to circulate freely through the house. 
The sides of the house should be wATTLED. 


Tue Press or “ PILON.” 


The Press is made in one of the sections of the 
Tobacco-house, and of the required size. The section 
in which the Press is constructed must be well closed 
to exclude the outer air. Long logs are placed 
paralled to, a little apart from, each other, and on 
these a kind of floor is made of either boards or 
wattles, at a height of about one foot. The floor so 
formed is covered with thatch or dry plantain leaves, 
and the Tobacco can now be placed in it. 


CoNDITIONING OR .FERMENTATION. 


1. Mancurrnas, or pairs of leaves. 

As soon as the poles are carried to the House 
filled with the Tobacco, cut and arranged as before 
described, they are placed on the horizontal rails or 
“ BARREDERAS” closely packed together. They are left 
in this stat for three days, if it be in the months 
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of October, November or December, but in any of 
the following months they must be kept so packed 
for not more than one or two days. 

When the leaves become yellow they are said fo 
be ripe and then the poles must be separated a foot 
from each other. 

There are two methods of treating the Tobacco 
when in this conditions :— 

Method A.—Allow the poles to remain the foot apart 
till the stalks and the midribs or middle-vein of the leaves 
get dry, then carry up the poles to the upper “bar- 
rederas” and again pack closely, if there be want of 
room, but if room be not needed, then they may be 
put a foot apart. 

Method B.—Separate the leaves which may be stick- 
ing together and place the poles filled with the 
Tobacco out in the sun for three days, being very 
careful not to allow rain to wet the Tobacco, and replace 
them in the house every day at about 2 or 4 
o’clock in the afternoon to avoid the dew. Horizontal 
bars of a kind similar to those used in a gym- 
nasium are male on which to plac2 the poles filled 
with the Tobacco. At the end of three days the 
poles are placed on the upper “ barrederas,” and 
there allowed to dry properly. The poles may be 
closely packed if room be needed, but this should 
never be done unless the ‘* middle vein” or midrib be 
thoroughly dry. 

I prefer this method to the fromer, because there 
is no fear of *‘Sahorno” (putrid fermentation), and 
the Tobacco acquires a better colour. 

Considering the advantages of this method, it is al- 
most superfluous to advice the adoption of it in per- 
ference to the former. 

2. When the method is adopted of cutting the whole 
Plant.—The bundles or ‘‘matules,”’ when brought in 
from the field, are unloaded at the House, and 
should be opened out at once aud the Tobacco 
scattered about as widely as possible to allow it to 
cool to prevent its sweating, When cool and there 
is no risk of sweating, the stalks of two plants are 
tied together at the root end with any kind of string, 
fastening four stems to one string, which should 
be just long enough to allow the Tobacco to be hung 
up on the pole, like the“ mancuernas.” Incase the 
Tobacco plants be rather large, instead of two, only one 
should be tied ateach end. ‘The string should be tied 
below the upper leaf, on the butt of the stalk, so as to 
prevent their falling down. One must be very careful 
to see that the labourers tying do not put more 
than four small plants or two large ones in each 
string. 

After being placed on the poles the Tobacco cut 
in this manner is treated just the same as the cut 
in pairs of leaves, or ‘‘ mancuernas.” Although we have 
attempted here to describe one of the most important 
operations, yet it is a fact that scarcely any one can 
become efficient in the practical part unless he assists 
in carrying out the work for some time under the in- 
struction of an Expert. 


— ey 


Mernop oF BuLkinc 1N Press (HMPILONAR). 


Method 1.—At the begining of Sprivg, when the 
Tobacco becomes soft and pliant on account of the 
humidity of the weather, the poles are taken down 
—the time for which must also be regulated by the 
condition of the leaf—the leaves are stripped off, 
or removed from the stalks and made into bundles 
or ‘“matules,’ 18 inches in length by 18 inches in 
depth, the breadth being the length of the leaves. 
The leaves are placed with all their but ends together 
and properly tied to form the “matw.’ The ‘“matules” 
are more easily formed by means of two pairs of 
short stakes driven in the ground in the House, at 
the proper distance, viz., 13 inches, strings to be 
used for tying up the bundles are passed between 
each pair of stakes. ‘The stakes in each pair being 
driven apart at a distance according to the length 
of the leaves. After the bundles are made they are 
put in the prlon or press tightly packed together 
covering them up with thatch or dried plantain leaves 


putting on top of all a few blocks of wood, or any 
other weight, to press the Tobacco slightly. It 
sbould now be allowed to remain in the press for 
at least eight days before commencing the sorting of 
the leaves, but it is preferable to allow the Tobacco 
to remain in the press for about thirty days or more, 
as the Tobacco is benefited by the press, and there is 
no risk in itsremalning here for any length of time, pro- 
vided the leaves as well as their mid ribs be thoroughly dry 
when put into the press. The weights should be re- 
moved after thirty days. 

When about to sort the leaves as many bundles as 
can be worked up in a day are taken out of the 
press, opened out, and the tips and the butt ends 
of the leaves are moistened with a wet sponge. The 
bundles are again made up and placed into the press, 
covering them as before. Twenty-four hours after, 
when the leaves will have just enough moisture to 
be handled without breaking, the bundles are taken 
out as fast as the leaves are sorted. 

Sortrina, classification or choosing of the leaves, is 
done to separate the different kinds of leaves ac- 
cording to their qualities, ete. Each planter may 
classify or sort his tobacco as he thinks best, but 
the simplest classification is: into (first class CAPA 
(wrapper); second class capa, first class tripu (filler) ; 
second class tripa and third class tripa, the remainder 
being “FUNK,” orinferior Tobacco, The leaves which 
have been sortED should be immediately, or rather 
simultaneously, made into hands or ‘ manillas.” 
A “hand,” “gavilla” or “manilla” is made by 
placing the butt ends of the leaves evently together 
until the hand is full of leaves, selecting a leaf which 
is not very sound, twist it like a rope, and wrap it 
around the butt ends of the leaves so as to tie them 
properly together, then divide the whole bunch of 
leaves with the hand and draw the tying-leaf through 
and close the bunch, thus securing the leaves, after- 
wards place the HANDS in the press again. 

I am greatly in favour of the foregoing method 
of bulking on account of the many advantages it 
possess over the following, which is by some adopted 
as the usual method of curring at this stage :— 

Method 2.—If for want of room in the House or 
on account of very wet whether the Tobacco becomes 
moudly and there be fear of losing it, it should be 
put into the press at once. Insucha case it should 
remain in the pres not longer than is absolutely 
necessary for stripping off the stalks and sorting the 
leaves, never beyond eight days, as the dampness of 
the stalks spoils the leaves. The after-treatment is 
the same as the first method. 


Carter VII.—Packina AND Batina: 


As soon as it is desired to pack the Tobacco the 
wash is prepared with which to sprinkle it. The 
“‘manilla” is held in the left hand, and with the 
right the wash (betun) is sprinkled on evenly, and 
the hand of Tobacco well shaken to remove drops 
of wash on the leaves, they are then put aside in a 
heap and allowed to remain so for a couple of 
hours, or until the leaves be sufticiently pliant and 
soft to permit handling without breaking, and they 
are again put back into the press. After remaining 
in the press for about four or six days the hands of 
manillas are taken out and shaken and made into 
bunches of three or four hands each, called “manojos.” 
and then put into bales. When baled, the Tobacco 
undergoes its lasts fermentation, being ready at the 
same time for the market, and the curing of the 
crop is at an end. The yaguas which are strips of 
palm bark used in baling, must be properly dry and 
pliant and evenly flattened by pressure. Hach bale 
should hold eighty-one manojos. The bales are made 
in a wooden frame, which is constructed on different 
patterns. It is useless to describe the process, as no 
description whatever can teach the manner of making 
a bale. It must be learnt by practice as many of 
the other processes also must be. After the bales 
are made they should be put out in the sun till the 
yaguas and ropes with which the bales are tied be 
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thoroughly dry. After drying they should be stored 
away in a suitable dry place having a wooden floor. 

When more than three bales are put together, one 
on the other, the pressure of such a weight takes 
away the softness and elasticity of the leaf, but 
on the other hand renders it a better Smoking 'To- 
bacco. Every one, therefore is at linerty iu this 
particular to use his discretion to suit his interest. 

Besides yaguas cases are used for packing Tobacco, 
those made of cedar-boards being preferable, but 
packing in yaguas or baling is by far the best. Such 
is the prevailed opinion amongst planters in Ouba 
that it is a common saying there, that “God made 
the Yagua for the Tobacco” (Dios hizo la yagua 
par el tabaco.) 


APPENDIX. 


(a.) A Nursery 110 yards long and 22 yards wide 
will grow a sufficient number of healthy seedlings 
to plant a field of 10 acres. 

(b.) For a Nursery of the foregoing size about two 
pounds cf good, healthy seed should be sown, and if 
these do not grow, fresh seed must be sown again. 

(c.) On an acre of land 10,000 plants can be 
cultivated, but the exact number is 9,680 plants. One 
man should not attend to more than the number of 
plants which can be grown on an acre of Jand. 

(d.) The number of plauts that will give a quintal 
(100 tb) of Tobacco cannot be exactly estimated, for 
it depends on the state of the weather and the 
fertility of the soil. But in generel terms it may 
be said that if the soil is good and the weather is 
favourable 1,000 or 1,500 plants will give a quintal. 

(e.) Should it rain whilst cutting is going on, the 
Operation must be discontinued until the weather is 
agiin fine—as the leaf must on no account be cut 
wh le wet. 

Tobacco should not be cut during rainy weather, 
as at that time the suckers are growing freely and 
take away the quality of the leaf, which is in a 
measure regained by succeeding dry weather. 


BrtuN oR WaAsH, 


Take 5 tb. of old, strong Tobacco stalks and put 
into 2 or 23 gallons of water, and boil sufficiently 
to reduce the quantity of water to about one-third 
so as to obtain a strov, well boiled infusion, The 
vessel in which this infusion is made should be new 
and perfectly free from grease. Take a clean barrel, 
fill with clear water, and put into it a sufficient 
quantity of Tobacco-stalks, there quarters of 
which should be of the former crop and one-fourth 
of the last. Allow it to ferment for four days, and 
on the fifth day, when it should be used, add as 
much of the infusion to this as will darken it, and 
it may now be used. 


A RO dae 
CINCHONA HISTORY. 


The idea of acclimatising cinchona in the British 
West Indian islands was conceived about thirty years 
ago, when the exploring party who had been sent to 
South America to otbain cinchona plants and seed for 
British India were instructed to send any surplus they 
might have to the governors of Jamaica and Trinidad 
for experimenting purposes. In 1861, the year following 
the receipt of the seed, there were already four hundred 
plants ready for planting out in the Jamaica botanical 
gardens. As the climate of Bath Gardens, where the 
first experiment was made, was unsuitable for the 
successful growth of cinchonas, they were tried at 
Cold Spring Coffee Plantation, at an elevation of 4,000 
feet. There the climate and soil proved all that could 
be desired, and in November, 1862, a plant of Succirubra 
cinchona had attained to the height of 44 inches, with 
leaves measuring 134 inches long by 8¢ inches broad. 
The same plant, when two years old, measured 6 feet 
in height, with ten branches, having a circumference 
of stem at base of 44 inches. 

The experience gained in these preliminary attempts 
paved the way for the larger enterprise undertaken by 
the Jamaica Government in 1868, from which date 
cinchona planting in the island took a fresh departure. 


A further supply of seed, consisting of C. officinalis and 
C. calisaya, was obtained from Ceylon. In 1886 the 
Government cinchoua plantations in the Blue Moun- 
tain district occupied 143 acres. For the purpose of 
encouraging the culiivation of cinchona by private 
enterprise, the Government plantations during the last 
few years have distributed 1,250 oz. of cinchona seed, 
1,200,000 cinchona seedlings, and 469,000 cinchona plants. 

Large shipments of cinchona bark were made from 
the Government plaatations during the year 1879 to 
1884, and the prices realised proved that the climate 
and soil of Jamaica were particularly well suited to the 
successful cultivation of cinchona plants. As much as 
10s. per lb. was obtained for root bark of C. officinalis, 
while on large shipments the average price realised was 
6s. 7d. perlo. All the various species of ginchona have 
been introduced to Jamaica, including the valuable 
C. Ledgeriana. 

About 2,600 acres have been taken up by private 
planters for the cultivation of cinchona in Jamaica 
and the industry there is now well established. But 
as Jamaica was late in the field, and only now pro- 
duces bark of sufficient age to be placed in the market, 
the planters are compelled to hold back their bark 
until there is such an improvement in the market as 
will justify reguiar shipments. This, it is hoped, will 
only be a question of time. Meauwhile, two samples 
of Jamaica Loxa bark, from trees six years old, 
grown on a private plantation at 5,000 feet, have 
been lately analysed by Mr. David Howard and found 
to contain:— 

Quinine Cinchonidine Cinchonine Amorphous 

1, 223p.c. 0°44 p.c. 0:04 p. ec. 051 p.c. 

Qe ATA 057 ,, 006 , 055 ,. 

In each case there was a trace of quinidine. 

The tests are thus very much what Loxa bark of 
similar appearance from South America would give. 
It is rather a Chagnera than a Crispa or Uritusinga, 
which gives the richer yields that characterise the 
finest officinalis from the Dodabetta plantations. The 
fine old South American HO Loxa quills, which would 
now be worth in London from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per 
lb., are used by French pharmacists for favouring 
liqueurs. They are said to give to the latter a bou- 
quet which cannot be obtained with any other variety 
of bark, or even with Loxa itself when grown in 
India, Java or Jamaica. For this season only the 
genuine South American Loxa realises prices wholly 
out of proportion to its alkaloidal value. It is also 
said that common hard pitayo bark at 2d. to 3d. per 
lb. is used in Spain for giving a “body” to sherry 
wine.—Chemist and Druggist. 

> 

Aw Iratian EncineER has experimented with sugar 
aS a means of preventing the incrustation of boilers, 
with satisfactory results. A boiler which used 
to be incrusted in six weeks had two kilogrammes of 
sugar introduced every week for four months, and 
then a film of iuecrustation was found which could 
be easily washed off.—American Cultivator. 

A Recent reliable writer says he has destroyed weeds 
in lawns by dropping crude carbonic acid right into the 
hearts of the plants. Roots of dandelions dug up a week 
after the crowns were dressed with acid were found 
to be killed right down to the tips, afoot below the 
surface. It is not sufficient to merely kill the leaves 
of the plants; the acids must enter the hearts quite 
in the centre. Oarbolic acid is poisonous, and should 
notte allowed to come in contact with the skin. 
—Tbid. 

Waste oF Manure sy Ratns.—Prof. Roberts tells 
one side of the story in the statement that on an 
average one ton of water passing through barnyard 
manure takes away sixty cents of fertilizing material. 
But if not kept somewhat moist, rich barnyard 
manure will waste even more by such violent fer- 
mentation that it burns away all its ammonia and 
leaves only the ash. In piled-up heaps of manure 
in Summer there is usually more danger of waste 
by burning than by washing. Do not put manure 
under the eaves, but leave it exposed, if you wish 
cover with a layer of earth, and the loss will not 
be serious.—Lizd, 
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INDIA AND CEYLON TEA. 


It is difficult to over estimate the importance of 
India as a sourceof tea supply. Twenty years ago 
it furnished 10,500,000 pounds, but so rapidly has 
the culture of the tea plant increased that the crop 
for 1889 is estimated at 105,000,000 pounds. The 
Ceylon district is also a very important factor by 
reason of rapid development of the tea industry on 
that rich little island. In 1873 it produced twenty- 
three pounds, but this year it is estimated that the 
supply will reach 40,000,000 pounds. 

We are indebted to R. M. Holborn & Sons, of Min- 
cing Lane, London, for a map showing the great tea- 
growing districts of India and Ceylon, which districts 
are widely scattered. The largest, the Assam district is 
situated in the northeast portion of India andon the 
northwestern boundary of Burmah. There aye scat- 
tered gardens on the northwestern boundary of 
Nepaul and in the Punjaub. Central India seems to 
be entirely devoid of tea gardens, but there are scat- 
tered plantations at the southwestern portion of the 
peninsula at Wynaad and Neilgherries and also in 
‘Travancore. The tea district of Coylon is very 
compact with Kandy its centre. It extends well into 
the Southern province and touches the coast in the 
Western province.—American Grocer, Oct. 2nd. 


—_— > —— 
LONDON THA LETTER, 


The Sadiya Roads latest Company has distin- 
guished itself by heading a long ‘‘ Honour list,” with 
a good ‘‘break” at 3s 3d perlb. At one day, the 
sapient Broker held a maxim that the Sadiya Road’s 
soil, &c, &e., could never produce high class teas? 
How now ? This break, by the way, should be a 
good advertisement for the Metal Tea Chests. On 
the whole, considering that over 49,000 packages of 
Indian and Ceylon teas have been printed this week, 
there is good ground for congratulation in the way 
in which the market has stood the strain, Mr. §.C. 
Davidson has brought out an admirably got up little 
pamphlet, upon ‘ Sirocco ”’ Tea, for distribution to 
the Customers ofhis firm. In this little pamphlet of 
only twelve pages the History and Manufacture of 
Indian Tea are succinctly dealt with, and the various 
processes are illustrated, on every page, showing up 
at last the cleanliness of the Indian system and 
machinery as compared with the dirty primitive 
processes still practised in China, It is written in a 
light sketchy way which will be really interesting to 
the general public—and must make a lasting im- 
pression, favourable to Indian tea, as compared with 
China tea, in the minds of the readers. It is just 
what has been loag wanted in its particular way, and 
the only pity is that its use for distribution is con- 
fined to one firm, as, had it been brought under the 
generic heading ‘‘ Indian Tea’’ by the I. T. D.A., 
for free distribution, by all interested in Indian tea, 
(obtainable from the Society at so much a gross for 
distribution), it would have made a capital tract for 
the purpose. I have shown the tract to sevaral 
people, who may be taken as fair samples of the 
general and uninitiated public; in each case the 
comments upon the page illustrating the repulsive 
Chinese system of feet and hand-rolling have amply 
testified tothe value which this feature in the tract 
will have in creating a comparison between India and 
China tea, which comparison will be lastingly 
“odious ”’ to the supporters of the latter, Why has 
this immensely powerful illustration not been made 
more and long ere this ? The illustration should be 
enlarged to “ poster’? size, and stuck up in every 
shop making a speciality of Indian teas. It would 
reduce China tea consumption in six months, more 
than 10 years of ordinary competition. Only the 
figures should be of Chinese, not Indian coolies,— 
Indian a Gazette, Noy. 5th, 


COFFEE NOTES. 

A Casa Branca planter writing tothe Diario Popu- 
lar of 8. Paulo, under date of the 6th inst. says 
that the coffee plantations of that locality, ‘ which 
were presenting a very encouraging appearance,” 
were considerably injured by the heavy frost which 
appeared two days before. In his opinion this frost 
will prejudice the next crop, 

The Diario da Manha of Santos under date of the 
LOth inst. has the following communication froma 
most respectable firm of that city: ‘As to the late 
frosts we may state that we have obtained trust 
worty information from S. Carlos, Jahu, Dois 
Corregos, Pirassununga, Doescalvado, Limeira, Rio 
Claro, Araras Louveira, etc., whereinit is stated 
that asto the frosts. although heavy, they had not 
happily produced the expected damage ; in any case 
agood part of the August bloom is lost and for this 
the winds and cold sufficed, independent of the frost. 
It is impossible to guarantee that the crop will 
be completely lost for we have still all the month of 
September and October for the blossoming of the 
coffee orchards, and it may be noted that the flower- 
ings of these two moaths are always the best and are 
the preferred of the planters. Ifthe orchards have 
not suffered greatly the crop may ba reduced but never 
completely lost, further advices we have received 
agreeing with this latter hypothesis. If the cold 
does not continue the orchards that slighty suffered 
may recuperate by October and produce a better 
blossom, the frost even serving as a benefit, ag 
always happens when it is only sight.’’—Rio News, 
Sept. 16th. 


<> 
SHIPMENTS OF SUMATRA TOBACCO 
DURING 1888, 

The tobacco was shipped by steamers of the Ocean 
Steamship Company and the North-German Lloyd, 
the latter company having in its service the steamer 
“Schwalbe” for the purpose of carrying the tobacco 
from the East coast of Sumatra to Singapore. The 
freight charged by the North-German Lloyd and the 
Ocean Steamship Company form Delhi to Europe 
amounted to f.50 and f£.40 per last respectively. A 
total of 129,918 bales in 1888, against 125,766 bales 
in 1887. Itmay further be observed that the total crop 
of 1887 amounted to 144,000 bales, against 138,512 
bales in the preceding year, 145,000 bales being ship 
ped from Penang.—L. & C. Hxpress, Oct. 25th. 


———__ > — 
THE BOMBAY COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Bompay, Noy. 4th.—The cotton millowners in 
September passed a resolution to the effect that 
owing to the over production snd consequent accu- 
mulation of stock in China and the large reduction in 
prices of cotton-twist, the work in mills be stopped 
eight days in three months from October to December. 
Forty-five mills agreed to the arrangement, which 
was duly observed in the first named month: but 
during the period a slight revival in the trade was 
noticeable in China and Japan, and, rates advancing, 
a desire was expressed to set aside the resolution. A 
circular was sent round last week intimating that the 
eignatories to the arrangement might revert to the 
old usage of stopping their mills for two days in the 
month and on recognised holidays.—Pioneer. 


——_— > 


Cryton Topacco.—I saw your Deli correspond- 
ent’s letter, that he did not consider the price that 
we got for our Bremen lot was good. He did not 
take into consideration that the tobacco we sent 
was all of the very worst description, and of the 
coarsest variety, but the tobacco was well cured, 
which our Deli friend said we could not cure in 
small lots, in a previous letter,.—W. G. 
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THE SUPPOSED ‘ CORNER” IN TBA. 
(From the Home and Golonial Mail, Oct. 25th.) 


The following letter appears in today’s Financial 
News :— 

Sir,—An interesting clique is just now attempting 
to boom the tea market, and it must be admitted 
that the statistical position of stock and visible supply 
is stronger than it wasin the memorable year of 1879. 

Many of your readers will doubtless have a lively 
recollection of that ill-advised speculation, and its 
consequent results. Figures then appearently proved 
conclusively that it was impossible for any more tea 
to arrive, and that we should have a tea famine in 
the spring. 

A reference to results will show that the heaviest 
quantity arrived that season. Further the country 
traders paralysed the boom by simply shutting down 
and waiting until they got the article at their own 
figure. Inthe meanwhile old stocks were worked off 
and any purchases made were of a limited character. 

Intending outside operators would do well to pause 
and take into consideration two facts :— 

1. The reduced output from India is due to finer 
pluckings. If the prices here rise to acknowledged 
remunerative figures, the bushes will be stripped as 
heretofore, and the stuff hurried home. The cable 
and fast-going steamers have quite neutralised ‘‘tea 
corners” 

2. Tea does not now possess the same keeping 
qualities as that of years ago, owing to too hurried 
preparation and the best of it rapidly deteriorates 
in this humid climate. Nosane man would attempt 
to ‘‘corner’’ fresh fish and hold on fora week or 
s0, and the same line of argument applies, with 
slight extension of time, to the average run of 
tea.—I am, sir, yours, &., Anti-HumsBue. 

——__@—_____—_ 
OAN TEA BE CORNERED. 


There has been some talk of a possible corner in 
tea, and the suggestion has caused some uneasi- 
ness. There is a certain degree of plausibility about 
the story, the statistical position appearing on a 
cursory glance at the situation to make a corner, 
or at least an operation for the purpose of raising 
prices, not only possible but probable. On closer 
examination the fear is dispelled, and an explana- 
tion is speedily forthcoming of the circumstances 
which seem to be tending towards higher prices in 
tea. The contention of those who anticipate a 
corner is, that stocks are much smaller than they 
ought to be in view of the fact that considerable 
arrivals of new season’s teas have taken place and 
much smaller than is consistent with the continuance 
of the present low level of prices. 1t is pointed out 
that the stock of China tea is attenuated to a de- 
gree never equalled before; that the receipts of tea 
from India are short of those of last year instead 
of ahead, as was expected, and that Ceylon has 
not sent forward so much tea as was estimated to 
come from that source. All these statements are 
perfectly true. Were no explanation at hand it 
would be justifiable to assume that in view of a 
brisk demand—deliveries lately exceeding imports 
of some kinds of tea—prices should rise, and it 
would be not difficult to believe that some far- 
sighted speculators had been buying largely in the 
hope of profiting by the expected advance. Be- 
sides, events seemed to confirm such theorisings 
on the outlook. There has been a distinct if not 
a sustained stiffening in prices, due perhaps partly, 
though not wholly, to speculative purchases of 
tea. But it would be a mistake to give too much 
importance to these facts, which are partly acci- 
dental, and do not form any portion of an organ- 
ised movement in the direction of permanently 
enhanced values for tea. 


The diminution in the stock of Chinese tea 
is easily explained. The consumption of it in 
this country has shrunk so in late years that 
a much smaller stock is consistent with safety 
than used to be the case. The market hardly 
seems to have reasoned that out. One is so 
little accustomed to dwindling markets that it is 
difficult to tumble at once to the conditions of 
a trade moving in that direction. We are in the 
habit of looking for an increase in stocks of com- 
modities, and a falling off causes instinctive alarm. 
But it follows that if an extending area and 
amount of consumption require proportionately 
increasing stocks, so a diminishing market may be 
kept in equilibrium with smaller stocks. Thus 
the smallness of the stock of China tea as compared 
with former yearsneed occasion to no anxiety. As 
to the smaller volume of Indian imports this year, 
it must be remembered that the Indian production 
has been so rapidly and constantly progressive 
that the slightest halt in it is apt to be exaggerated. 
That is the case just now. The Indian outturn 
this year was almost certain to be short of the 
estimate, which was based on former experience, 
because there has been a distinct change in the policy 
of the growers. So much favour has been shown 
in the market to the finer Indian teas, that 
growers see it is to their advantage to devote more 
attention to quality than to quantity. The leaves 
are consequently being picked at an earlier and 
tenderer state of their growth, and as the leaves 
are smaller the output must also be smaller. The 
improvement in quality thus secured should also 
tend to produce a rather higher level of prices. 
There is still the shortness of the imports from 
Ceylon to consider. Here also an explanation is 
speedily forthcoming. The earlier part of this 
season was very cold and damp in the island, with 
the result that the growth of tea was seriously 
retarded. At the close of the wet season thebushes 
began to grow vigorously, and though the crop 
has been kept back in point of time, there is no 
expectation that it will fall far short of the estimates. 
Itis thus evident that the three features of the posi- 
tion of the tea market which have given rise to fears 
of scarcity and high prices, do not necessarily 
bear that construction or justify these inferences. 

Passing to more general considerations, there are 
one or two circumstances which make a tea corner 
improbable. Dealing in tea futures is quite in its 
infancy, being but a few months old. ‘here were 
serious obstacles in the way of introducing the 
system. Tea is an article which cannot be made to 
conform to such market formulas as ‘‘ good mer- 
chantable brands ’’ or ‘‘good middles.” Every cargo 
—every series of packages—is bought and sold on its 
merits, after careful tasting and examination, and 
the variations in flavour and quality are infinite 
and innumerable.* To undertake to deliver tea of 
a certain quality at the end of a fixed period 
would, therefore, be extremely dangerous. The 
difficulty has been overcome by the fixing of a 
variable ‘“‘type’’ for tea futures by the Produce 
Clearing House. Tea sold in advance is required 
to conform as nearly as possible to the type, but a 
variation of a halfpenny a pound in value is allowed 
either way. The type adopted was that of tea rather 
above the average Congou, there being a feeling in 
the trade that no encouragement should be given 
to the importation of inferior classes. When deli- 
very is to be made, the tea proposed to be delivered 
is tasted by two experts, whose judgment is Subject 


* They are certainly not INFINITE (that is an 
attribute not of created things, but of the Creator). 
Neither are they numberless; they are just very 
numerous,—ED, 
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to the revision of an arbitrator. The value of the 
accepted type of tea is about fivepence a pound, and 
according as the tea to be delivered varies above or 
below this, within the limit of a halfpenny, or eight 
points, allowance is made, 

This system has been found to work very well, and 
transactions in which totals of from 10,000 to 12,000 
packages are involved are frequently made in one 
day in Mincing lane. With the system in such an 
early stage, a corner is not a very likely experience. 
Another protection against an occurrence of the 
kind is the ease with which China and India 
could be played off against one another in the 
case of a corner. Distributing merchants find 
that the demand in this country is all for Indian 
and Ceylon teas, but if the wholesale values of 
these were put up to figures prohibitive of the cheap 
retail prices which the public looks for, it ig 
certain that the dealers would average the cost by 
mixing cheap China teas with the Indian product. 
The experiment would be somewhat risky in view 
of the pronounced taste for the Indian flavour, 
but as British consumers insist rather more strongly 
on cheapness than on flavour, a movement of 
this sort would certainly be made to combat any 
serious attempt to corner tea in this country. 
Taking all these circumstances into account, we are 
strongly of opinion that the fear of a tea corner 
may be safely dismissed.—‘‘The Rialto’ in Indian 
Planters’ Gazette. 


ao ee 
PLANTING IN FIJI. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ FIJI TIMES.”’ 


Sir,—Returning from a tour round Vanualevu, 
a few lines on some of the leading products of 
Fiji may interest your readers. In these times of 
depression, the planters here seem to rely too 
much on copra, to the neglect of other profitable 
products such as coffee, cacao and tea. Had the 
price of copra kept up, coconut planters would 
have been rewarded for their many years of patience 
and hard labor; but there is proof before us at 
every turn that an effort must be made to grow 
several products on the one estate. Why should 
people purchase coffee, sugar, cacao and tea when 
they can grow them on their own plantations ? 
It is seventeen years since we have worked the 
soil of Fiji in the old cotton days and commenced 
coffee cultivation at Kandy (Kade) above Sandal- 
wood Bay in Bua: We revisit the old planta- 
tions and find them suffering from want of 
labor. Coffee Arabica and coffee Liberica are still 
alive, the latter doing very we'l, and cacao well 
worth cultivation in sheltered places, but the most 
reliable product is tea, for ov this property, 
‘‘Masusu,” under the management of Mr. Barratt, 
fields of tea may be seen equal to any to be 
found in India or Ceylon. ‘There are forty acres 
of Assam hybrid in bearing and giving 400 lb. per 
acre. This tea could, by cultivation and reason- 
able labour supply, yield 600 lb. per acre, for it 
compares favourable with any seen in Assam and 
better than tea of the sameage in Ceyion. 

After exploring the mountain ranges between 
Bua and Wainunu, I feel convinced that, in this 
district of Wainunu, one hunired and fifty thousand 
acres are suitable for tea growing. With the 
correct rainfall and temperature~-an average of 139 
inches of rain for eight years—what could be better 
than that? 

Tho tea manufactured has sold well at prices 
ranging from 1s 34 to 13s 64 per lb. The 
pluckers have brought in from 4v lb. to 100 Ib.* 
of green leaf per day. 


* O! Harry Oottam, Harry Cottam, oh !—Np. 


This would satisfy the most’ 


exacting Indian planter. The large nurseries, con- 
taining about 400,000 plants of the best descrip. 
tion, would plant about 250 or 300 acres, or open 
up the whole 400 acres of this block, 150 of which 
are now in cultivation, 70 in tea and balance in 
other products. 

Tra.—Now that Messrs. Stephens, Barratt and 
Simpson have pioneered this enterprise, seed and 
plants can be obtained from them of the best 
Assam hybrid varieties without the risk of im- 
porting seed from India or Ceylon. Plants are 
better than seed, planted 5 x 5 or 6 x 6, 
Wide planting is better than close planting 
to give the bushes light and air and full 
play for their roots ; and a stout plant from 
the nursery, with a sound tap root, will bear 
in two years, and give heavy crops in four 
years from 4001b. to 600 1b. per acre; and, 
as they grow older under careful cultiva- 
tion, give up to 1000 lb. per acre. This hag 
been done on estates [ can name both in 
Assam aid Caylon.. Tea does not require pruning 
every year if plucked often and regularly; it is 
when flushes run away for want of labour to pluck 
that the bush falls out of order and runs to flower 
and seed. Good jat plants will not flower and seed 
when very young, and it proves a bad jat (or 
quality of bush) to be rooted out and thrown away, 
as kidney cotton used to be from Sea Island cotton 
of good, silky, strong staple. Tea will be the most 
paying product in Fiji where the rainfall is over 
90 inches; a hot steamy climate is the place for 
growing tea to pay. I will not occupy your space 
with details of one estate, but will write generally 
of the island of Vanualevu. It is matter of regret 
that so many of the old settlers have disappeared 
from districts where European enterprise once 
flourished ; but it is not too late to help those 
who remain by giving them every encouragement 
by assistance with seeds and plants of tropical 
products, and granting suitable land on easy terms 
of payment. The following hints may be of some 
service. 

Corrze Arapica.—Though coffee is still diseased, 
and has been since 1869 (twenty years), it is still 
cultivated with more or less success in India, Ceylon, 
Java, Brazil and the West Indies; and now that 
slavery is abolished, the Brazilian crop of 10,000,000 
bags will diminish year by year until the prices 
will go up higher than ever they were before, viz., 
1203. or £6 per cwt. Coffee should be topped low 
and not too heavily pruned, and manured with 
cattle dung regularly. Coffee planted 6 x 6 in two 
foot holes would bear in 23 to 3 years and pay 
for cultivation say £6 per acre; anything over one 
cwt. would be profit, and coffee has given one ton, 
and often given lO cwts. Hstates in Ceylon giving 
one and two hundred weights per acre are kept up 
and the cinchona trees scattered about waiting for 
a better market. 

Corres LisericaA.—This hardy variety stands the 
repeated attacks of H. V. coffee leaf disease better 
than coffee Arabica, and being a larger tree should 
bs planted about 10 x 10 feet apart; not topped, 
but allowed to grow pyramidal-shaped unless broken 
by wind, then saw them down and handle out the 
centre about a foot or 18 inches all round. The 
coffee is as good as the other for drinking and 
some people like one as well as the other; but 
if there is any objection to the flavour of Liberian 
Coffee, it can be mixed, after roasting, with a 
proportionate quantity of coffee Arabica. 

Cacao.—This product thrives as well in Fiji as 
in Jamaica and parts of Central America, and 
should receive all the attention such a valuable 
plant deserves. It grows freely in all parts of 
Vanualoyu. Messrs. Holmes, Wilkinson and Simp- 
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gon can supply seed from fine specimens growing 
on their respective plantations and I hear the 
Government offered plants free of charge. The 
father of botany called cocoa or cacao ‘food for 
the Gods.” It certainly is a valuable addition 
to the products of Fiji: and, made with milk 
and flavoured with spices as in Jamaica, gives 
more nourishment than coffee or tea. It should 
be sown at stake in large holes, as it is a plant 
impatient of transplanting. 

Froit Tree Cuirurzn. The cultivation of fruit 
trees of all kinds is one of the improyements 
to be found in Fiji since my last visit and many 
Indian and Ceylon trees are now in full bearing. 
The mango in particular flourishes in the red 
soil of Bua and does well everywhere in sheltered 
places. 

A yaluable addition is the Avocado Pear of the 
West Indies. There is one in full bearing at 
Bua and the owners of it find its value as a vegeta- 
ble, eaten with meat and improved by pepper 
and galt. Oranges, lemons, citrons, shaddocks and 
limes thrive all over Vanualeyu and might be 
made marketable at any time. Guavas of variety 
are growing wild and can be gathered by tons at 
certain times of the year. After all we hear of the 
damage done to Fiji by the hurricanes, the fruit 
trees thrive still, whatever the coconut palms 
may have suffered. 

GrounD Provistons.—Yams, dalo, sweet potatoes, 
or kumalas, seem scarce, all attention being de. 
voted to copra-making and cattle rearing. There 
is no reason why food gardens should not be 
fenced or walled in and a good supply kept up. 
Bananas are not so large as those of the West 
Indies and it would be well to introduce some 
new varieties. 

Trusting the above few lines will be useful to 
settlers in Fiji.l am, &c., Henry |Corram. 

Wainunu, 17th September, 1889.—Fiji Times, 
Oct 5th. 


> 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA ON 
THE CAPABILITIES OF THE COLONY. 


Ata meeting of the Committee of a proposed 
Jamaica Exhibition Sir Henry Norman’s successor 
gave a good exposition of the possibilities before 
the colonists, thus :— 

Gentlemen,—The circular letter inviting you to 
meet me here today will have explained to you the 
object of this meeting. It has struck the Board 
of the Jamaica Institute, and the idea has com- 
mended itself to me, that it would be beneficial to 
the people of this island, if an Exhibition could be 
arranged, of our natural products and manufactures, 
and of some of the products that we import from other 
countries. Exhibitions are no new experiments, and 
the eagerness with which various nations have fol- 
lowed the example set by England in 1851, is a 
proof of the practical benefit to be derived from 
them. It has been found that an Exhibition of the 
resources of a country, is not only the best adver— 
tis2ment for business purposes, but is the most valu- 
able industrial education for the people. It is not my 
intention to map out here, save in the broadest lines, 
the scope of the Exhibition; that is a matter to be 
sct led by you, gentlemen, if your approve of my 
suggestion. I know that as we go on the scheme will 
necessarily be modified, snd probably enlarged, so 
that ont of the rough idea, the details will gradually 
shape themselves. The proposal as it stands at present 
is that we ahall have in November or December of 
1890, an exhibition of our products and manufactures 
and invite the countries from which we import food 
stuffs or machiucry to send exhibits for our inform- 
ation. hon it is proposed to add to the attraction 
of this exhibition by obtaining the loan of any objects 


of art or interest that may be intrusted to us. At 
the same time the cattle show may be arranged in 
connection with the exhibition, so that visitors can 
see for themselves how splendid are the herds that 
are raised upon the rich pastures of our plains and 
valleys, while a flower show will add grace and beauty 
to the whole. But first we want to exemplify our 
products; and when I say our products, what can we not 
produce? ‘Three hundred years ago the Spaniards made 
wine in Jamaica, and certain portions. of the Island will 
now prodnce grapes equal to those of Oalifornia. Oue 
thing the Spaniards could not grow, nor can they 
grow itnow in Cuba—the olive—but we have in the 
avocado pear a fruit that produces an oil finer than 
the finest oil of Lucea. There are eight heads under 
which the staple products of the future may be divided: 
—Sugar and rum, fruit, coffee, cocoa, fibres, rubber, 
tobacco and dyewoods. The acreage under canes has 
been steadily decreasing for the past fifteen years, 
and prices have until this year been driven down by the 
action of foreign bounties, Well, gentlemen, we may 
learn by occular demonstration that there are means, 
either by improved treatment of the canes or better 
machinery, or methods of manufacture that if adapted 
may restore the balance of profit to the grower. 

If we are to believe the papers, and I see no reason 
to doubt the statements in the press or the sub- 
jects, ths treatment of our fruit, especially our oranges, 
looks almost like a deliberate attempt to murder 
what may yet be, and will yet bea great trade. Wecan 
show at our Exhibition how oranges ought to be gra- 
ded and packed, and once more we may retain the 
character in the American markets that Jamaica has 
so unwisely flung away. We can bring before growers 
and purchasers the various ways in which fruit can 
be preserved, and who can tell what minor produ:ts 
will be brought to light by the Sub-Oommittees in 
the Parishes. I mentioned two products for which 
there is an expanding market. They are fibres and 
rubber. Apart from the want of fibres for cordage 
and textile fabrics, there is, with the spread of 
education, a growing demand fer paper. Why 
should we not add to this supply of material, or 
even make the paper ourselvs? We have great 
capabilities for growing fibre plants, and I may tell 
you that steps: have been taken by the Botanical 
department to procure as many plants as we can 
get, and demonstrate the practicability of u aking 
the fibre cultivation a paying industiy. Again, 
with the advance of Electricity the importance 
of India rubber is increasing daily. I telieve 
that we have within the island a plant that 
produces indiarubber of peculiarly good quality, 
and Mr. Fawcett is patiently experim:nting upon 
it to see if when planted systematically it will give 
as good resuts as when growing wild. There are 
two products out of many that may have a great 
future before them in Jamaica. Taoen look atour woods. 
We have hundreds of thousands of acres produc ng 
splendid timber which, with proper regulations for 
the prevention of undue destruction would be most 
valuable. These are some of our possibilities. Blessed 
with a country whose lofty hills are fertile as the 
green valleys reclining at their feet, we could dupli- 
cate the choicest products of almost every clime! 
Will we strive to do so? Will Jamaica stand with 
eager eyes looking forward, speculating on what may 
be and striving to attain it, or will she be content to 
sit with sleepy visage and folded hands waiting for 
cozy Fortune to come and seek her and idly dreaming 
of what might have been? It may be that as the 
idea develops, we may see our way to inviting the 
other Colonies of the West Indies to send exhibits of 
their produce. The time is opportune, as probably 
all ‘the islands will be preparing for the Imperial Ins- 
titute, and their exhibits might come here on 
the way. Other divisions of the Empire have had 
their Exhibitions, and though we have not the 
means to match them in extent, we can in 
‘oms modest form secure for ourselves and con- 
fer upon others the b.uo fits to be derived from the 
examination and comparison of the productions of the 
different islands, To oarry out the idea of the Exhi- 
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bition will, of course, involve the Expenditure of 
money and for any possible deficit, I will ask you to 
mark the measure of your sympathy with the move- 
ment by the amount of guarantee that you are pre- 
pared to give. When we remember the enormous 
benefit that such an Exhibition must confer upon 
Kingston, I have no fear that a substantial guarantee 
will be obtained. The time is propitious, and although 
there is a lull at present, business is improving. The 
black bat, Adversity, bas flowa uway behind us, and 
already, we see bright Prosperity soaring towards us 
on golden pinions, and let tbe venture succeed, as I 
believe it will, orlet it fail to pay its way, at least 
twill show that Jamaica is up and doing, realy to 
stand in the forefront, and to take her natural position 
as the Queen of the British Antilles.—G leaner Packet 
Edition, Sept. 25th, 

oe 


NOTES. 


Oct. 31st, 1889. 

Tam glad to see in your paper that Michaelstowe 
tea is gaining ground in Singapore. This is as it should 
be: for I always maintain that Singapore should 
help its next door neighbour whenever it can, 

I have just visited the tea estate myself and can 
testify to the excellent appearance of the bushes and 
to the nice flavoury tea that they produce. The 
pekoe especially is so sweet a tea as almost to suggest 
its having been artificially scented: but Mr. Mackenzie 
assures me that this is not the case. By-the-bye, 
he told me a very good story of his trying to 
do business in Singapore. Among other places he 
went toa hotel and introduced himself to the worthy 
proprietrix who immediately cried out “Oh! You ’re 
the man thet sent me that bad tea!” On enquiry 
he found that the good lady had allowed it to stew, 
as you can, with impunity, stew the chopped straw 
that is sent down from China ; but the result of stewing 
Johore tea was that ‘ mine hostess’s ” head was nearly 
blown off by taanin! She went on to say that she 
had to get her tea now from Maynard & Co., and 
showed him a sample which he recognised as his own 
tea, supplied some time ago to Maynard & Co! 
Let me recommend those who have not yet tried 
the Michaelstowe tea to do so without (delay; pekoe 
for choice. Mr. Mackenzie delivers it at Holley Stables 
and he is not too proud to execute a2 lb. order,— 
S. F. Press, Nov. 5th. 


a 
BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist.) 
Lonpon, October 81st. 

ANNATTO.—For 1 small bag of fair bright Oeylon seed 
23d per lb. was paid, and 9 baskets dry hard brazilian 
roll annatto were boughtin at 1s per lb. 

Areca Nurs.—Thirty bags sold at 15s per cwt., which 
is rather an improvement, we think, upon the last sales 
at auction. 

Carpamoms.—A rather heavy assortment was offered 
today, about 250 packages being placed in auction, 
of which about 110 sold at lower rates all round, the 
decline being irregular, but ranging between 3d and 
6d perlb. Oeylon Mysore: fine bold pale 23 9d to 
Qs 1ld; medium 2s 2d to 2s 3d; small 1ls31 to ls7d 
per lb. Medium, long pale 1s 9d; medium size, full, 
but grey colour 1s 6d to 1s 7d; small ditto 1s; bold 
ditto 1s 10d; small to medium brown 7d to 1s. Oeylon 
Malabar: fair medium brown round 1s 8d; small 1s ; 
small to medium pale grey round 1s 5dtols 7d; small 
brown ls 34; ordinary 6d to 74; specky and_ loose 
shelly mixed 74d to 8d per lb. Thin Wild Ceylon, 
pout reserve 53d per lb. Seed, from 1s 4d to 1s 8d 
per lb. 

CincHona.—At today’s auctions South American 
barks sold well for some varieties ; one lot of good 
Loxa at 1s 10d ; Guayaquil, good long silvery quill 
10d to 11d; ordinary splitand damaged 5d to 6d per 
lb.; fancy brands bought in at 1s 6d perlb. Forty 
bales spurious Calisaya, bright colour, very bold and 
hard, were partly sold at 1s 2dpor |b. for sound, 


JOHORE 


The exports of cinchona from Java during the first 
two months of the season (July and August) have 
been as follows :— 


1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 
Govt. Plant., 
Amst., & 95,263 83,282 119,559 11,021 122,143 
Private 
plantations128,971 285,094 502,501 424,482 634,190 
To:al 224,234 368,376 622,060 436,453 756,333 
Our imports this week have been 322 packages, 


and for next Tuesday’s auctions 1,220 packages have 
so far, been declared, including 842 Oeylon, Java 
and India, 206 West Coast Africa, and 172 Boli- 
vian Calisaya. 

Coccutus Inpicus brought an advance of 50 per cent 
on the price last paid at auction, 26 bags of good 
quality beingsold today at 12s per cwt.; damiges and 
sweepings at 10s per cwt. 

Quinine.—At the end of last week a pretty consider- 
able business took place, the Auerbach agents alone 
seliing 100,000 oz- December-April delivery at 1s 24d 
per oz. Since then the market has been very quiet, 
with sales of about 50,000 oz. altogether at 1s 22d, 
usual terms, and 1s 24d cash on the spot, and 13 3d 
November-February. 
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THE DUTCH MARKET. 


AMSTERDAM, Oct. 30th. 

CrincHonA.—The sales which will be held at Amsterdam 
on November 7th consist of 2,188 bales and 114 cases, 
totalling about 189 tons, and classified as follows :— 
Java bark from Government plantations, 446 bales 48 
cases, about 39 tons; from private plantations, 1,742 
bales 66 cases, about 150 tons. Druggists’ bark: 
Succirubra quills, 25 cases ; broken quilis and chips 160 
bales 78 cases; roots, 80 bales; C, Schuhkrafft quills 
6 cases; broken quills and chips, 34 bales 2 cases. 
Manufacturing bark : Officinalis, brokeu quills and chips 
55 bales; Ledgeriana, broken quills and chips, 1,546 
bales ; roots, 213 bales; Hybrid quills 2 bales 3 cases; 
broken quills and chips, 32 bales; root 66 bales. The 
mauufacturers’ bark amounts to about 160 tons, and 
contains about 6,420 kilos. sulphate of quinine, or 65 
tons, or 4 per cent on the average, viz.:—About 4°5 tons 
contain 1 to 2 per cent sulphate of quinine ; 37°3, 2 to 
8; 66°4, 3 to 4; 17°5, 4 to 5; 12°8, 5 to 6; 9°9, 6 to 7; 7:4, 7 
to 8; 4:5, 8 to 9. 
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TOBACJO IN SUMATRA AND CEYLON. 


We extract the following from the D:li letter 
(31st Oct.) of an ex-Ceylon planter :— 


“T am extremely busy at present, and no time to 
write you at length, but I may say that I have read 
the Bremen report on the small parcel of Ceylon 
tobacco, but do not like you consider it encouraging— 
far from it. 

“T am inclined to the opinion of a correspondent 
of yours, who, when epeaking of tobacco, aptly 
quotes : 

©Muckle cry and little oo, 

As the Deil said, when he clippit the soo,’ 
Prices for our tobacco this year have been of an 
extraordinary character; some estates getting excep- 
tionally high prices, and other well-known and 
favourite marks fetching far below paying rates, 
with the result, that unless we can continue to send 
corer leaf of a very light colour and texture, many 
estates will have to shut up. 

“The heavy expenditure attending the cultivation of 
a tobacco estate makes it a serious matter for a pri- 
vate individual, if there is even only a slight logs, 
hence the great run there has been lately in the 
London market, io forming companies, to all of which 
I wish every success. Wishing all in Ceylon every 
luck, be it in tobacco, tea, or anything else.” 

—____@—__ 


INDIAN TEA NOTES. 


Deura Don, Oot. 16th.—Seasonable weather is the 
news from the Dun. We have nearly finished plucking 
and are getting in very little leaf, 
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OunitrTaconG, Oct. 17th.—The rains ceased about 5th 
October and further showers are much wanted. The 
nights are getting cool. Oct. 22nd—Notwithstanding 
the deficient rainfall (over 40 inches, as compared with 
last year at some concerns) there has been a fair 
show of leaf, and some of the Northern gardens are 
ahead of last yearin manufacture. Rain is wanted for 
both tea and rice. 

Cuirracona, Oct. 29th.—The weather has been un- 
settled for the last week, and most concerns have had 
goodrain. The cold weather will probably set in now, 
38 flocks of pelicans passed down south this morning. 

MUNGLEDyE, Oct. 28th.—Hot dry weather. Leaf 
getting generally scarce. Slight earthquake at 7-45 
a.m, morning of the 26th. Rain threatening, much 
wanted ; but few gardens will pack estimate. Much 
dissatisfaction expressed at recent circular of Steamer 
Companies. Steamers calling here very irregularly. 

Our latest from Habeegunge is:—The rainfall for 
the last week hasbeen upwards of five inches. Since 
this rain the temperature has fallen considerably. 

In tea, coffee and other plantations 363 lakhs of 
paid-up capital are invested, of which 344 lakhs are 
heldia Bengal, most of the tea companies being regis- 
tered in Oalcutta.— Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
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DRY GOODS AND TEA DEALERS. 


A tea counter‘has become a feature in the leading 
dry goods stores, chiefly through the efforts of 
parties interested in the introduction of blended 
India and Oeylon tea.* This is an innovation, but 
it is difficult to draw the line now-a-days and say 
where the mammoth store, dealing in dry goods, 
notions, boots and _ shoes, clothing, bric-a-brac, 
house-keeping utensils, toys, furniture, crockery, 
trunks and other lines of merchandize, shall stop. 
We believe in a live-and-let-live policy and question 
the wisdom of concentrating the distributive trade 
in large retail stores. Such a _ policy weakens a 
multitude of customers whose patronage is of value 
to the dry goods store, but whose purchasing 
power is reduced the moment the dry goods dealer 
becomes a universal provider. Silk and syrup will 
not mingle, and we have no fear of dry goods 
dealers going fully into the grocery business. We 
believe wiser and better policy would be to leave the 
tea and coffee counter to those whose business fitted 
them to be dealers in food. If not, then the grocer 
can retaliate and put in stock of toilet articles and 
notions generally.— American Grocer. 


—__@—_______ 


THE TEA FOR AMERICA. 

(By tHe ‘“ Peripatetic PLANTER.”) 
* * * Notwithstanding all I have written on the 
subject of taste, “‘Cachari” maintains his position 
of lawgiver inthe matter of Taste, to all the World 
in general and to Americans in particular. Because 
he esteems Indian black teas, and deems them ‘‘best”’ 
as I do for that matter, he will not allow that others 
less interested in Indian teas, are of a different per- 
suasion! He will not allow that, to tell an average 
man that his taste is all wrong, is almost an insult ; 
and that to ‘‘educate” his taste, of necessity im- 
plies an evolutionary process. Give a man an olive 
for the first time, and your highest praise only pro- 
vokes pity for your taste. Argue with him as you 
may, you leave him of the same opinion still. You 
can’t coerce him into appreciating that olive with 
your palate. Prepare them for him; soak out the 
galt; give them to him cooked with his entrées qs by 
degrees he will appreciate their flavour, and in time 


*N, B.—ED. 


participate in the full enjoyment you receive from 
them. Do you expect to make a warm friend 
of aman by telling him that his wine, the 
wine he appreciates so highly, is poison? Take 
‘‘Cachari’s”’ own stand-point, that Indian teas 
being he knows, the best, people who prefer other 
teas, must be wanting in judgment—fools in other 
words. Does not even proverbial philosophy 
warn us that, “‘it is better to humour a fool than 
to fight him ?’’—not to quote Holy Writ. 

Enthusiasm is an excellent thing, and a necessary 
item in one’s psychological equipment now-a-days 
—but discretion is no less a necessity, ,otherwise 
Don Quixote would be an ideal leader. 

One little personal matter may be referred to, in 
passing away from these platitudes; ‘ Cachari”’ 
says:—‘‘A difficulty does exist, but not the one 
‘P, P.’ points out, that of overcoming the taste 
acquired by the American public for green-teas, 
but of overcoming the prejudice of the existing 
trade, who have retailed your teas so profitably to 
themselves in the past.” 

“Your teas,’ I presume, is a misprint for green 
teas, otherwise the paragraph would be nonsense. 
This statement does me scant justice, seeing that 
I have over and over again raised the point of 
the vested interest of the trade, in America, as 
an important enemy in the way of the progress 
of Indian black tea—and have used it to advocate 
long, long ago, a very similar system for pushing 
Indian teas properly manufactured and blended) 
in America, as that just propounded as a novel 
idea by ‘“‘ Cachari’’:—who merely leaves out the part 
of the Prince of Denmark from the play of Ham- 
let, by failing to provide the chief item in the 
Enterprise, a tea suitable to the end in view ! 

In the meantime, as every pound of Indian black 
tea, sold by accident or design to a green-tea 
drinker in America (instead of to a black-tea 
drinker) is certain to make an enemy oi| that 
purchaser, who will take care to warn his friends 
against ‘‘the horrid -stuff,’” of course, I go so 
far as to look upon the unrestricted sale of Indian 
black-teas to other than black-tea drinkers in the 
United States, as the worst possible policy—and 
no less than suicide, 

If Americans only require to be introduced to 
Indian teas to at once appreciate them with 
“ Cachari’s” palate, how is it, may I ask, that 
time and again, one meets Americans in London 
who declare, “they can’t get a cup of tea in all 
London fit to drink, it is all beastly black stuff, 
and not a bit like the exquisite, flavourably light 
tea they can get inthe States!” This I solemnly 
declare, I have heard over and over again. Yet 
Indian teais now the vogue in London! and those 
Americans were not referring to the Hotel teas only. 
The taste for ‘‘ green-teas”’ takes a strong{hold when 
once it has been acquired, more especially the 
better kinds of Japan teas, as I know personally; 
having for a considerable period longed for 
Japan tea in Assam, after having got used to 
it in Japan; until after a year or two, through 
the enforced necessity of having to drink Assam 
tea daily (which necessity, remember, does not 
exist in America) I, too, like ‘“ Cachari,” learned 
to appreciate Indian tea,—Indian Planters’ Gazette, 
Novy. 5th. 


lie eeeeteeeneeet 
INDIAN AND AMERICAN COTTON SEED. 


The Pioneer thus writes :— 


The question of a possible development of the ex- 
ports in Indian cotton seed has arisen out of a remark 
made on the subject by Mr. O’Oonor in his Review on 
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the Trade of India for the year 1888-89. America does 
an extensive trade in this article with Europe, and the 
fact that so large a cotton-producing country as Hin- 
dustan only supplied in 1888 4,000 out of the 250,000 
tons consumed in the United Kingdom seems significant 
enough to require explanation. A Calcutta contem- 
porary, commenting on Mr. O’Oonor’s opinion that 
India should contribute a larger share of England's 
requirements, points out that the difficulty in the way 
of cultivation of what ought to be an important branch 
of our export business eaists in the impracticability of 
entirely freeing Indian seed from the adherent fluff. 
At the same time the suggestion is offered to the 
Agricultural Department that attention might be ad- 
vantageonsly directed to seeking a remedy. What the 
Oalcutta paper says is true as far as it goes. No 
machine has yet been found capable of cleaning cotton 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab at all 
events so thoroughly and efficiently as the native chuckee. 
The various patterns that have been experimented with 
from time to time have each in turn either given a 
poor result in general outturn or developed the fault of 
cutting the staple, a contingency not easy to avoid ow- 
ing to the tenacious manner in which the fibre naturally 
envelopes the seed.* 

There are other conditions, however, still less. negoti- 
able which militate against the establishment of a 
foreign trade in,cotton seed. In the first place, in the 
Upper Provinces at least, and we believe in other 
cotton-growing districts as well, the production is 
utilised as fodder, for which purpose agriculturists 
readily pay prices that range from 30 to 50 seers for 
the rupee, according to the season. But the real crux 
of the matter is that Indian cotton seed contains a very 
much smaller percentage of oil than that of America 
and Hgypt. So inferior is it in this respect that, as 
long as the two countries named continue to supply the 
European markets, there is but a remote likelihood of 
the Indian variety ever securing au appreciable footing 
there. All vegetable oils in {ndia command prices that 
are high considering the average income of the great 
body of consumers, and were it possible to obtain a 
cheap oil from cotton seed in paying quantities it 
would have been done long ago. When local native 
crushers with their patient methods and indifference as 
regards expenditure of time and labour find it uuprofit- 
able to extract the oil, it may be taken for granted that 
the business is not worth the attention of home manu- 
facturers. 

This disadvantage under which Indian cotton seed 
labours is all the more regettable when it is considered 
that it tends greatly to encourage carelessness in the 
ginning; whole seed being no great object, less attention 
is naturally devoted to the operation, the result being 
an undue proportion of crushed capsules left in the 
cotton, and consequently more or less depreciation in 
the market value of the staple. Moreover, the ginner 
can thus go lightly to work in adulteration, first, be- 
cause he will avoid the trouble of proper cleaning, and 
second, because of the profit he will derive from the 
increased weight given to the cotton by the bruised 
seed. A reference was made on this subject by the 
Agricultural Department some time ago in connection 
with the possible risk of spontaneous combustion from 
the existence of a readily oxidised oil in the cotton, but 
the matter has apparently been allowed to drop, pre- 
sumably owing to the fact to which we have drawn 
attention, viz. that Indian seed contains comparatively 
little oil, and that there is consequently little danger 
from its presence. 


SUFFERINGS IN CHInA TxA  Disrricts.—A 
native just back from the tea districts informs us 
Foochow Echo) that much distress prevails amongst 
the people, especially amongst the owners of tea 
gardens, by reason of the great reduction in the usual 
Picking of the leaf, and the uncertainty of payment 
for what they have sold. News has long since 
reached all the tea districts of the tremendous losses 
teamen have suffered. Affairslook so dark upcoun- 
try that no pressure willbe required next season to 
curtail the supply.—Overland China Mail, Oct. 30th, 

* This difficulty might be obviated by the seed being 
oa refully sing ed,—Ep, 


Disrases of Puanrs.—We are pleased to announce 
the publication of a little book on the diseases of 
plants, from the pen of Professor Marshall Ward, 
whose work on the diseases of timber we had occasion 
lately to notice. We shall take an early opportunity 
of alluding to it at greater length, but in the mean- 
time, we may say that it is published, at a low price, 
by the Society for Promoting Christion Knowledge. 
—Gardener’s Chronicle, Oct. 12th. 

Tue ANNUAL Report oF THE NETHERLANDS INDIA 
AGRICULTURAL Company has been issued. It shows 
that the deficit of 58,000 guilders on the balance 
of the preceding year has been reduced to 915 
guilders, ascribed to a more plentiful crop on the 
new undertaking of the company and the good 
prices realised for coffee. About 4,500 piculs of 
good, even very fine quality of coffe were rec ived 
from the four estates, which realised at an average 
a price of 51 11-100 cent per half-kilo. The issue 
of the remaining 210 shares has enabled the com- 
pany to extend the cultivation by 75 bouws cn 
Sono Sehar, and 50 bouws on Wonokerto II. The 
undertakings are in excellent condition, and the 
expected crop will not be under the estimat>. The 
balance-sheet shows an amount of 769,116 guilders 
invested in agricultural undertakings, 300,000 guilders 
in capital, and 800,000 guilders in a bonded loan. 
From the profit and loss account it appears that 
the deficit of the preceding year was 58,235 guilders, 
interest account 8,244 guilders, expenditure 5,681 
guilders, and the total debit 72,661 guilders. Pro- 
fit on securities was 835 guilders, profit of the 
undertaking Soember Mangis 37,386 guilders, profit 
of the undertaking Sono Sehar 33,525 cuilders 
making a total profit of 71,746 guilders, the deficit 
being thus 915 guilders.—L, and C. Express, Oct. 18th. 

Corren.—Reviewing the present position of the 
coffee markets, Mr. Anton Hvistendahl points out 
that since June last Rio de Janeiro coffee has advanced 
in the New York market from 15% cents per lb. to 
194 cents per lb. During the same period, he adds: 
‘“We have seen consumption continue full swing, 
in spite of this advance, we have seen a Cabinet 
Minister in Holland take action to protect the in- 
terest of the state asa large owner of coffee plant- 
ations against the artful manipulations by ‘bears’ 
in the terminal markets, and we have seen the Rio 
market for eight consecutive weeks resist—and with 
success—all attempts to depress the value of the 
bean.”’ The lesson which the quoted authority draws 
from these facts is that the control of the price of 
coffee has passed from the hands of the consumer 
into the hands of the producer. ‘*What this im- 
plies,” he continues ‘is well understood by leading 
merchants in the trade, but it is neither realised 
nor understood by the majority of operators in the 
terminal markets. For years past we have had a full 
supply of coffee to meet the requirements of con- 
sumption, and in such circumstances the large 
shippers and importers have had the principal in- 
fluence in determining the price of the article on 
behalf of the consumer. But we are jnow, for the 
first time since 1873, in a season when supply un- 
doubtedly is insufficient to meet the requirements of 
consuming markets, In such a season the power of 
the manipulator may not be wholly extinguished, it 
is true, but it will be far less effective. Combina- 
tions formed in such a season for the purpose of 
depressing prices are certain to end in failure, al- 
though they may have a temporary show of success. 
In such a season, too, the prospects of the next 
crop must take a secondary place as an element in- 
fluencing price. The size of the crop that is being 
actually marketed will be the chief factor, In such 
& season itis a question not of ‘flowers’ but of 
‘coffee,’ and it is obvious that no coffee of next crop 
can reach consuming markets before July, and then 
only in driblets,"—H, and O, Mail, 
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Manurine Hittsipns.—The bottom of a hill in the 
valley is undoubtedly richer in vegetable matter than 
the sides, unless the latter have been recently and 
heavily manured. But itis a fallacy to draw manure 
at any season on a side hill with the notion that it 
will wash down. We have tried that repeatedly, and 
the manure never fertilized much. if any, below the 
line where it was drawn. Undoubtedly rains washed 
over the land and the manure on the soil below, but 
the valuable properties of the manure were deposited 
where it lay, while the deodorized water passed on 
below. It is doubtless to this necessity for water 
saturated with manure to sink that running streams 
aud large bodies of water owe their power to cleanse 
themselves, The nitrates are heavier and sink to the 
bottom. Hence the mud from ponds and running 
streams becomes such valuable manure in many cages. 
It contains most of the fertilizing elements that the 
water above it has contained.—American Cultivator. 


Tue Java CrincHONA PLANTERS AND THE Faun 
IN THE Prick oF BARK.—The Secretary of the Soeka- 
boemi Agricultural Association sends us a copy of 
a memorial addressed by the Committee of that 
body to the Minister for the Colonies at the 
Hague, dated 25th October 1889. Translated into 
English, it runs as follows :— 

The Committee &c. have the honourto state: That 
the present low position in the market of the unit at 
the cinchona bark sales must be chiefly ascribed to 
the ‘ bear’ speculating of quinine manufacturers. That 
a, good deal of quinine is sold by these for future delivery, 
whilst they are as yet not possessed of the bark from 
which to manufacture it. That this is done simply 
in order to buy ‘the cinchona bark as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and that it is proved that some quinine manu- 
facturers could not fuifil their engagements if they 
had to deliver immediately the quinine sold for future 
delivery. That the inexplicable ‘bear’ speculating of 
quinine manufacturers, who must however make a 
profit by the sale at as high a figure as possible of 
their product, is only to be explained by the fact, 
that they forego the profit on the principal item, in 
order to make sure of the profits accruing in good 
number from minor items in the manufacture. That 
in 1885 inter alia for 17,000 kilograms of cinchona bark 
£45,000 net were realized, equal toa unit of 35 cents, 
whilst in that year the export of cinchona bark from 
Oeylon was 14,000,000 English pounds. That now in 
1889 the unit has fallen to seven cents per half kilo- 
gram, notwithstanding that the export of cinchona bark 
from Ceylon has also fallen to 8,000,000 English pounds* 
and the consumption of quinine in America in that perod 
of 4 years has increased by 100 per cent. That the 
Government of Netherlands India is not only a 
dealer in coffee beans, as Your Excellency a short 
time ago remarked in an interpsllation in the Second 
Ohamber of the States-General, but also a dealer in 
cinchona bark. That it is our candid opinion that 
there is no doubt that an equally stringent inter- 
vention by Your Excellency in the cinchona market, 
as recently in the coffee market, may be of very 
great influencé on the raising of the unit and conse- 
quently of the prices of | quinine. That finally it is 
-of not the slightest advantage to private sellers, if 
they raise their unit to fifteen cents, so long asthe 
Government factories’ cinchona barks are favored da 
tout prix. That as there was a reason for Your 
Excellency, when the stock of coffee had shrunk from 
400,000 bales to 60,000 bales, no longer to part with 
the Government coffee at a price which the ‘ bear’ 
party in that product wished to give for it, there 
is equal, if not more, reason, to make an end of 
the game in quinine. These are the reasons why 
the abovementioned Committee beg Your Excellency 
to take into consideration, to be pleased henceforth 
to fix the unit of the cinchona barks of the Govern- 
ment of Netherlands India at a minimum of 15 
cents for manufacturers’ barks. 


* The actual quantity exported in the 12 months 
ended September was 10,498,000 lb.-Ep, 
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Atu azBour Tosacco.—Messrs. A. M. & J. 
Ferguson have collected from their excellent perio- 
dical, the Tropical Agriculturist, a series of articles 
and letters on the subject of Tobacco growth. An 
index is prefixed. The culture of Tobacco in Britain 
is alluded to, large use being made, and duly 
acknowledged, of Mr. EH. J. Beale’s treatise on the 
subject.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

CEYLON OOLONGS FOR AMERICA, AND ‘THE 
Present Depreciation In THE eA Marxet.—We 
take the followng extract from Messrs. Rucker 
& Beneraft’s Weekly Circular :— 

“We noticed in the recent sales some very fairly 
prepared Oolongs which realized 1s 42d to 1s 5d 
per lb. We have already pointed out that the con- 
sumption of fermented teas, 7. é., Oongous, Indians and 
Ceylons in the United States and Canada is only about 
10 per cent of the total tea delivered, Green Teas, Japans 
and Oolongs, all uafermented teas, amounting to 82 mil- 
lions, ongous, Souchongs, Indians and Ceylons to seven 
millions. As we said on Oct. 4th, 1888, for one Ib. of 
Ceylon the Americans aud Oanadians drink 80 Jb. of 
Ohina and Japan unfermented tea. At present, with a 
moderate curtailment of plucking it seems likely we 
shall be able for some time to deal in this country with 
all the Ceylon tea made, bnt when it becomes 
necessary to open up new markets in the United 
States andin Canada it must be done with oolongs.” 
It is evident that the present depression in the tea 
market was expected by those interested in the tea 
trade, because we find that the terminal price of 
common Congous for November was only 4 10-16thsed 
and for December 4 13-16thsd against 5 4-16thsd the 
previous month whilst for January the price is 
quoted 5 2-16thsd and for March and April 5 3-16thsd. 

EmpLoyMent oF Frmaues In Ta Factorips IN 
Anuur.—The Peking Gazette of 9th Oct. contains 
the following on the above subject (as translated 
into the N.-C. Herald): — 

Some one having brought to the notice of the 
Throne the numerous abuses connected with the em- 
ployment of women and girls in tea factories all over 
the country, the Emperor issued on the 31st of August 
last a Decree ordering a strict investigation into the 
matter. The Governor of Anhui now submits, in obe- 
dience to these instructions, the result of the enquiries 
which he has caused to be instituted on the subject. 
The two chief places of tea production in the provinee 
are T’un-hsi and Ma-fu, situated respectively in the 
Prefecture of Hui-ch’ou and the department of Liu-an. 
By a custom of long standing allthe poor females of 
these districts resort to tea picking every year as a 
means of gaining a livelihood. The tea factories con- 
sist of an outer and an inner establishment, in the 
former of which the men attend to the firing of the 
article, whilein the latter the woman pick the leaves. 
Women who live in the vicinity return to their homes 
every night, those who come from a distance find a 
home with relatives, and such a thing as residence in 
inns or remaining shelterless all night is unknown. 
The presence, however, of such a miscellaneous crowd 
of people, with good and bad characters intermixed, 
makes it necessary for the local authorities to exer- 
cise careful supervision over these establishments 
every Spring, and so far the intercourse between the 
people and the tea merchants has produced no serious 
result. Exclusive of the above, there are no tea dis- 
tricts in the province of any importance to attract 
any large gathering of people, and the number of 
female tea-pickers is so small as to render it com- 
paratively easy to check abuses. The Governor is of 
opinion that any general prohibition which would pre- 
vent Women and girls from engaging in tea-picking 
would from the nature of the case be very hard to en- 
force, as it would deprive a poor class of people of 
their only means of livelihood. He acknowledges, 
however, the necessity of guarding against the abuses 
engendered by the low state of morality which pre- 
vails in this degenerate age, and he promises to do 
all he can in concert with the authorities of the tea 
establishments to inculcate a feeling of seli-respect 
amongst the female inhabitants of the tea districts, 
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LATAKIA TOBACCO. 

A writer in the Geographische Nachrichten of Basle, 
on the cultivation of tobacco in the Ottoman Empire, 
says that Latakia, which gives its name to the famous 
tobacco, is a small seaport in Northern Syria, which 
occupies the site of the ancient Laodicea, but 
the port has been locked up with sand, so that 
only small, lightly-laden boats can enter. Behind 
the town extends a vast plain to the south beyond 
Jibleh as far as the range of hills in which live the An- 
sari: h, the descendants of the sect of assaxsinus so famous 
in the time of the Orusades. This tribe is specially 
engaged in the cultivation of Latakia tobacco. At the 
end of December the ground is irrigated, aud the sow- 
ing takes place in January, ten or 12 seeds beiug placed 
in asing'e hole made with a stick. As soon as the 
sprouts appear above the g:ound they are covered with 
mats, which are raised oniy when ihe sun is up. The 
women and children are employed in keeping off the 
birds, and in weeding out the weaklings. In February 
the sprouts are transplaiited to another field, where the 
earth is piled up well about them, in March they are kept 
well watered, and in April the harvest commences. 
The first leaves form what is called the new tobacco, and 
is smoked with delight by the Fellahs themselves, it be- 
ing stronger than that obtained subsequertly. From 
April to August the plants must be watere? according 
to the state of the weather, and must receive general 
attention. The real harvest takes place in August and 
September. The plant is cut, the leaves removed, tied in 
bundles, and placed on mats to dry in the sun. In 
November this process is finished, the tobacco is placed 
in horse-hair sacks, and put on the market. The mer- 
chants subject the leaves to a new drying and then sort 
them according to colour, perfume, and general quality. 
There are in all three qualities, of which the finest is 
obtainable only from the more elevated plantations of 
the Ansariehs. The plain of Koura, at the foot of Le- 
banon, also gives excellent Syrian tobazco, the best 
quality of which is very seldom seen in Europe. It 
leaves a white ash, while Oriental tobaccosas a rule 
leave a black or dark gray ash. Other inferior qualities 
are yielded elsewhere in Syria. In Turkey proper the 
chief centre of cultivation is Drama in the Salonica 
province. This district gives about 700,000 kilos. an- 
nually, the best quality going to Constantinople, aud 
the inferior to Russia. Pravista gives a poor tobacco, 
which all goes to Europe. In various other districts of 
Turkey in Europe tobacco is proijuced; as arule it is 
very inferior, aud goes either to Austria or Russia. 

> 
ROPES FOR FIBRES. 

So much has been written of late years with regard 
to the adaptability of our native fibres for various pur- 
poses, that it would be superflucus for me to attempt 
to go over the same ground again, but I cannot refrain 
from making a few remarks on the large quantity of 
ropes of various sizes imported and used in the Island, 
while rope-making materials grow everywhere in 
abundance. This latter fact is recognized, and taken 
advantage of by the peasantry, indeed many of them 
partly make a living by the sale of ropes, short lengths 
—usually about 25 feet long, and headstalls made of 
fibres from the barks of trees. 

The barks mostly used for this purpose are the 
‘Mahoe” (Hibiscus elatus, L.) “Trumpet tree” (Oe- 
cropia peltata, L.) and ‘Burn nose” (Daphnopsis tini- 
folia, Gr.); leaf-fibres are also made use of to some 
extent,and it is a pity that they are not entirely used 
instead of bark-fibres. Very strong ropes are made from 
the fibre obtained from the leaves of the “ Keratto ” 
(Agave Morrisii, Bak.) “ Pinguin” (Bromelia Pinguin, 
L.) “Banana” (Musa sapientum, I.) &.; also from 
theaerial roots of a species of Ficus. 

The fibres named are those most generally used, but 
there are plenty of others equally valuable, aud some 
of them, are very common in certain districts, c. ¢. 
“Tppi-Appi”  (Carludovica Plumieri, Kth.), “ Silver 
Thatch” (Thrinax argentea Lodd.), “ Ochra” (Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus, L.), “ Dagger Plant” (Yucea aloifolioa 
L,), several species of Crotolaria which are common 
weeds, ‘ Pine-Apple.’’ (Ananas sativa, Lindl.), “Aloe” 
ADS cubensis, Haw.) and many other plants to be 


hadin abundane®, yield good, strong fibres suitable for 
making ropes avu cordags. Nearly every peasant is 
the owner of one or more head ot stock, aud he requires 
rope not only for reins, but also to tie loads on the 
animals’ back and for a score of other uses. Whee 
we look at the matter in this light we can formsomn 
idea of the large quantity of rope which must be an- 
nually required. The use of barks for this purpose 
should be discouraged, except perhaps the “ Trumpet 
tree” which is very p entiful every where and, as far as 
Iam aware, is of no other value. Th: “ Mahoe tree” 
which yields the bark most prized, also yields one of 
our most beautiful snd valuable native woods, and in 
country districts where this tree is pleutiful hundreds 
are killed every year through being stripped of their 
bark for rope makiag. I have only alluded to the rope 
required by the p:asautry, but there is no reason way 
every bit used in the islaud should not be made here, 
The machinery n cessary for the manufacture of rope 
is I believe, simple, and might be worked under the 
superintendence of auy intelligent persopv. The raw 
materials are plentiful, and the demand for the manu- 
faciured article, if offered at reasonable rates, would, 
Iam sure, be steady and good. I fvel confident tiat a 
fortune awaits the man. with sufficient means and 
courage to start this industry. He might begin by 
manufacturing ropes of various qualities and size;, and 
when he gains sufficient experience of the re'ative va ues 
of the fibres at his command, and his work people under- 
stood the working of the machinery, &c. he could intro- 
duce the manufacture of bags of different kinds. The 
number of these annually r-quired for coffee, cocoa, 
and pimento, not to mention many other things for 
which they are used, must be simply enormous. Taese 
are small matters, comparatively speakiug, and though 
the total spent on rope and bags by a single member, 
or estate during the year, may not amount to much, 
yet, taking the whole island, the money expended on 
these two necessary articles must be a very respectable 
sum,— W. Harris.— Jamaica Bulletin. 


ee 
CASTOR OIL PLANT. 


The Castor Oil plant (Ricinus communis, L.) is now 
extensively cultivated in India and the United States, 
and the oil, if carefully extracted, is a valuable pro- 
duct. As the plant grows in Jamaica like a weed, it 
would probably pay to cultivate it. On many sugar 
estates, it is found necessary to allow the land to go 
into ruinate, piece by piece, in order that it may re- 
cover from the exhaustion incidental to the growth 
of the cane when sufficient manure has not been 
appled. In Europe, rotation of crops, as well as arti- 
fiical manures, have taken the place of the old method 
of leavivg the ground fallow, and itis possible that 
castor oil may be a suitable plant to succ ed the 
sugar-cane, and to grow in exhausied coffe fields. 
In some parts of the world, it is grown merely for 
the sake of improving the land. The refuse of the 
seeds after the extraction of the oii, is also a valuable 
manure, The soil best suited for the Castor Oil is 
asaudyloam. There area great number of v»rieties 
sown with small and others with large seeds. The 
small seais are considered to afford the best oil for 
medicinal purposes, and it is therefvre aivisable to 
cultivate only these varieties. The cultivation is sim- 
ple, and similar fo that of corn (maize). The yield 
varies from 15 to 60 bushels (of 461b) to the acre; 
and 100 1b, of good seed yield about 5 gallons of oil. 
In order to harvest the seed, the best plan is to cut 
the pods when they are just turning brown and put 
them on a barbecue. When the pods have all burst, 
the empty husks can be picked up, and the seeds 
swept together and collected. The same care should 
be taken as in coffee, cocoa and pimento to prevent 
rain touching the seeds; if there are more than 50 
acres under cultivation, a drying house is necessary. 
To extract the oil the simplest way is to bruise the 
seeds in a mortar and then boil them in bags under 
water. The use of the bags is to retain mucilaginous 
matter aid orther impurities, while the oil rises to 
the surface, is drawn off, strained, and bottled. But 
oil prepared in this way, is only fit for lucubration, 
illumination, &,, not for medicinal purposes, The 
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preparation by expression is far superior. The first 
requisite is to get rid of the hard skin. On a small 
scale this may be done by pounding gently in a 
mortor, but it is more conveniently effected by passing 
the seeds between two rollers, set just at such a 
distance from each other as to break the skin, though 
sometimes the seeds are allowed to be slightly crushed. 
The seeds are cleaned by winuowing, and carefully 
picking over. The details of the further processes 
differ yery much, but there are two principal plans 
of procedure. In India, a plan somewhat like the 
following is employed. The cleaned seeds are put 
into hempen bags, and pressed in moulds into the 
shape of bricks. The bricks are placed in layers in 
a hydraulic press, each layer being separated by a sheet 
of iron heated to 90°. The pressure is applied grad- 
ually, and the oil thus obtained is of the first quality. 
The crushed mass is again subjected to pressure with 
the plates heated at 100°. This gives a second quality 
of oil. After standing for some time, a sediment is 
deposited, the oil is drawn off, and filtered through 
flannel bags. Another system, which is preferred in 
California, is as follows:—The shelled seeds are placed 
in a shallow.iron reservoir, and submitted to a gentle 
dry heat, not greater than can be borne by the band. 
They are then put into a screw-press, which may be 
worked by horse power. The liquid which comes 
away is boiled for one hour with an equal amount of 
water. ‘The clear oil is removed next morning, and 
again boiled with a small quantity of water. “At 
the exact point when the water has all boiled away, 
which is indicated by the bubbles ceasing to rise, the 
process is stopped, as every care must be taken not 
to push the heat too far.” The oil is sometimes 
bleached by placing it in tanks or large glass vessels, 
and exposing it to thesun. It loses some of its pur- 
gative power, but nevertheless obtains a higher price 
in the market.—Jamaica Bulletin. 


— 
TEA PLUCKING AND PRICKS. 


Men pluck iu April, medium pluck, at the rate of 
400 lb. per acre;in May, medium fine, at the rate of 
300 lb. per acre, and then they say oh! the loss is only 
33 per cent. How are they to judge this? If they had 
continued medium plucking in May, they most likely 
would have got 400 lb. per care, so the correct loss is 50 
percent. Further on you state that by plucking fine 
they get the same quantity of Broken Pekoe and Pekoe 
as before without the Souchong. No, they do not; 
they get less. The Broken Pekoe and Pekoe are in- 
creased (particularly the Broken Pekoe) by a consider- 
abe amount of Souchong ground down inrolling, which 
nosifting can take out. This increases the quantity of 
the Pekoe and Broken Pekoe, so, if Broken Pekoe and 
Pekoe are plucked separate, there will be quite 4 less of 
these teas, but they will be finer teas and will tetch a 
slightly (?) higher price, not enough, I am afraid to 
compensate for the loss of the Souchong and Brcken 
Tea, and also for the loss in quantity in the Broken 
Pekoe and Pekoe plucked by themselves. ) 

What you state as to these teas going into the market 
by themselves, etc., is perfectly correct. As farasI can 
see, what has been written so far on this subject are 
mere assertions, not facts—which are not easily arrived 
at, One man states that by plucking two leaves and 
bud every eight days you will get more than, or as much 
as, plucking three leaves and bud every ten or twelve 
days, a3 the tea will flush faster from the young third 
leaf left than from the mature fourth leaf left in the 
coarser plucking, and that by plucking finer you will 
lose no quantity and gain quality and price with the 
finest tea. I should yery much like to know how this 
is proved? By simply taking one month’s or season’s 
yield with another is no proof, as I have stated before. 
When the idea was started in Oeylon to leave the whole- 
leaf and fish leaf, instead of 4-leaf and fish leaf, it was 
stated that the flush would be longer incoming from 
the whole-leaf bud than from the 4-leaf bud, though 
most likely the tree would be healthier and stronger 
with a whole leaf left, but loss would occur by delay 
of flush. Now to prove this I selected some trees, 
plucked part with 4-leaf, part with whole-leaf, took 

date &., and then took date of fush coming from each 


and when plucked. I found, asa rule, that the whole 
leaf flush was seven to teu days earlier than the 4-lea™ 
flush, as I expected, as the whole leaf shoot was stron- 
ger, and therefore, sent up its shoot quicker—not 
only that, but a far stronger and healthier one. So 
much for ars-rtions vs. fact. 

Now, asto the medium plucking ws. medium fine 
and fine, 1 have taken the trouble to pluck myself 
a number of three-leaf shoots aid buds, leaving the 
one whole leaf and mattie. I have weighed the whole 
lot, then taken off each grade and weighed them, 
and then taken their percentage, which I give below. 
This nearly gives the proportions of each kind of 
plucking, though too favorable for the fine teas, as 
the finer Jeaves, of course, are rather stronger than 
if plucked before they had the four leaves below 
them; at the same time, I think, it gives as clorea 
proportion as we can get. I have divided the grades 
in the middle of the stem between each grade of leaf 
as the only way to get acorrect proportion. 


b per cent, 
Medium plucking, say 400 per acre or 100 
Third leaf thrown away 181 do 45°4 
Two leaves andbud ... 219 do 54:6 
z 400 . 100:0 
One leaf and bud -.. 90 22°7 


Of course, someone else may arrive at slightly dif- 
ferent percentages, but this is fairly correct. 
Or grade of per cent. 
Three leaf wae 45°4 This gives the exact 
Two leaf ... 31:9 { proportions of each part, 
One leaf and bud ... 22°7 (and comes to the same 
thing as above. 
1000 


In practice, if only the two leaves and bud are taken 
they willbe finer, so it is not likely that 219 lb. per 
acre will be received—maybe only 200 Ib. or less. Also 
I expect with one leaf and bud it will be less than 90 Ib. 
- WhatI want to know is what effect plucking, say 
one leaf and bud, leaving one leaf on shoot would haye 
on the tree and on the coming fush, also two leavs 
and bud, leaving one &.; what effect this would haye 
on the shoot from the left leaf; and if the shoot that 
comes from the fourth leaf in the medium plucking 
will not be a healthier and stronger shoot, as it comes 
from riper wood. We want this all zn facts as far as 
we can get them. One says plucking fine hurts the tree 
another “oh no, you get a quicker flush as it comes 
from more sappy wood.” I myself say that three leaves 
and a bud is /est for the trec, best for returns, and best 
for Ceylon. At the present time if well made (and a 
fair time from pruning) tea can be made fromit, even 
with the present market rates, to sell at 40 cts. per lb. 
As to the question, which will pay best, 5 to 600 lb. tea 
at 40 cts. or 80 to 100 ib. at 75 cts. to R1?—this I 
leave to be answered.—HNQuUIRER.—Local ‘* Times.” 

— <p 


SCALE ON TEA. 
(From Proceedings of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India.) 

Some specimens of tea plant affected with scale 
were received from Messrs. Doss & Company of 6, 
Mission Row, with the following letter:—Dear Sir, 
—“Mr. Richard Ballard, Manager, Nassau Tea Oo., 
Ld., Kangra Valley, has sent us the accompaning tin 
box containing cuttings from his Tea bushes affected 
with a certain disease, the nature of which is quite 
unknown to him. We sent the box to Messrs. W. 
Moran & Co., and they have referred us to you, 
who could let us know the nature, character, and 
origin of the disease, as well as its remedy. We 
should be greatly obliged by your giving us the 
necessary information, and are prepared to pay any 
fee you may charge for doing so.” 

No charge is made by the Society for information 
on such subjects, and the following reply was sent: 
—‘Referring to your letter of yesterday’s date for- 
warding a box of tea prunings affected with disease, 
and asking its nature and a remedy. The tea is 
affected or attacked by Scale insects, and I wil as- 
certain and let you know the correct name for this 
species, As regards a remedy; if only one or two 
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bushes are affected, probably the best thing to do 
would be to cut them down and burn them on the 
spot. but if any larger area is attacked, the remedy 
used in America, where the scale bug is a great pest 
to orange trees, is cheap and safe to apply. An 
emulsion is made with Kerosine, soap, and water 
or Kerosine, milk, and water; these are churned till 
butter is formed, which is mixed iv certain propor- 
tions with larger quantities of water and sprayed on 
the plants effected through a peculiar-shaped nozzle. 
Full particulars were published in our Journal, Vol- 
VII, Parts II and III (1884 and 1885). If you 
propose using the remedies, I will be happy to give 
further details, and can lend you a nozzle. I can 
also give you a wash prepared in England for use 
against such insects. A small hand pump would have 
to be provided. If you propose trying the remedies 
suggested, perhaps one of your assistants may be 
able to call, when I will be happy to explain the 
practice to him.” 


Mr. Ootes of the Indian Museum was asked to 
identify the Scale insects, and in reply to 
the reference made to him, wrote, the twigs 


“sent were coverei with Scale bugs (coccide), which 
can almost certainly be cleared off without injury to the 
bushes, by properly applied Ke:osine emulsions, vide 
pamphlet enclosed.” The pamphlet kindly sent by 
Mr. Cotes gives a short accouns of the various in- 
secticides in use, and includes the preparations of 
Kerosine referred to above as already published in 
the Society’s Journal. 

Messrs. Doss & Oo. communicated with Mr. Bal- 
lard, who replied that some 80 bushes of tea were 
attacked, and that he would be glad to avail himself 
of the Society’s offer. Some of the wash received 
in 1886 from the Horticultural and Agricultural 
Ohemical Oompany, then of Tunbridge, Kent, but 
now of Glasgow, particulars regarding which will be 
found in the Societies Proceedings: for September 
1886 and January 1888, and a cyclone nozzle, were 
handed to Messrs. Doss & Co., together with fur- 
ther instructions as to the preparations of the Ker- 
osine Emulsion. The cyclone nozzle was made in 
Calcutta on the description given in the Report of 
the Agricultural Department of Washington already 
referred to. It is the invention of an officer of that 
Department, Mr. Riley,and is not patented: it should 
properly be known as the “Riley” nozzle. 

The February number of “Insect Life” published 
by that Department, has an article on Insecticide 
appliances, illustrated by cuts, and shows among 
others the Riley nozzle. The one made for the Society 
according to the description published in 1883, is quite 
correct in all particulars. 

Messrs. Doss & Co. sent a Riley nozzle and hand 
pump for inspection, before forwarding to Mr. Ballard 
for trial on the Scale which had attacked his tea. 
The nozzle was made from the Society’s pattern, and 
the apparatus was found to work well. No report 
has yet been received as to the effects of the wash 
on the Scale. 

Cotton Seed.—From Mr. J. Cameron, Bangalore, 
asking if seed of good varieties of cotton can be 
supplied for experimental cultivation by the Govern- 
ment of Mysore. A pound and a half each of im- 
ported Sea Island, and New Orleans seed was supplied, 
and an offer made to arrange for seeds of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Indian cotton commercially recognized. 
——<>—---- 

CACAO: PLANTING AND CURING. 
(From the Jamaicu Bulletin.) 

SiruaTion.—Mr. Morris in “ Cacao; how to grow and 
how to cure it,” gives it as his opinion that “Cacao to 
be successfully cultivated in Jamaica, must be confined 
for the most part to our moister valleys and h \lows. 
Where the plains meet the hills, at elevations say 150 
to 500 feet, and, where there is good shelter from pre- 
vailing wiuds, Cacao should thrive well. . The 
rainfall should not be below an average of 60 inches 
per annum, nor should the mean annual temperature be 
below 75° F.” 

Soit.—The soil should be rich and moist, and more 
important still, should be deep, for the tap-root is Jong, 


and if itreaches rock or clay, the tree dies off. A soil 
with a certain amount of lime or marl is to be preferred, 
NurseEriEs.—When seed is very plentiful, it is some- 
times the custom to sow 2 or 3seeds together in each 
hole and when the plants sre from 4 to 7 months’ old 
to pull up the weakest, leaving only one at each spot. 
It is a better plan, however, to sow the seeds first in 
a nursery, and then plant out with the first rains, If 
the number is small, the seeds may be sown in bamboo 
pots which can be readily slit, when taken out into 
the field. If beds are used, they should be about 20 
feet long by 3 feet wide, somewhat raised and com- 
posed of leaf-mould or friable loam shaded with Palm 
leaves or thatch. The plants should be transferred to 
the Oacao-walk when they are from 6 to 8 incheshigh. 
PLantTiInc.—The young Cacao-plants are placed at 
intervals of about 13 feet apart every way. Between 
every 2 Cacao-plants, a banana must be planted to afford 
shade for the first 2 or 3 years; and at intervals of 39 
feet, trees are grown for the sake of permanent sheds 
when the bananas are cut down. Itis also necessary 
for the first few months to grow such plants as cassava, 
chillies, or gungo peas, close to the seedlings. It is well 
to have all these various kinds of shade-plants put into 
the ground before, or at any rate at the same time as, 
the Cacao. For permanent shade, such trees as the 
Sandbox Tree, the Jac-Tree, the Guango, and the Hog 
Pium are recommended. 
Ovurine.—The Cacao exported from Jamaica obtains 
a price so far below Trinidad Cacao, that it was deter- 
mined to make some experiments iu curing, in order to 
be sure that the low price was due, not to bad seed, 
but to badcuring. The first experiment consisted in 
curing mainly according to the directions given in Mr. 
Morris’s pamphlet. The beans were taken from the 
pod, and placed to ferment in a barrel with holes in the 
bottom through which the moisture drained out. The 
temperature never rose above 92° F, and remained for 
some days at that point. After 6 days, the beans were 
taken out, a1:d spread in the sun in a thin layer, w omen 
being employed to rub them occasionally between their 
hands, and remove the refuse. They were turned over 
at intervals to prevent scorching, and were shaded during 
the middle of the day when the sun was at its hottest. 
At night they were placed in a heap in the store-room. 


| Nota drop of rain was allowed to touch them, and they 


were not washed. After about 6 days, the been breaks 
easily, and if properly cured, should be of a good cho- 
colate colour without any white skin between the 
component parts, of a vinous smell, and a sweet (not 
bitter) taste. Half of the beans were clayed with r d 
clay, but this operation made nu difference in the final 
result, and is evidently useless. The cured beans were 
shown to Mr. Bravo, a manufacturer of Ohocolate in 
King St., Kingston, and he pronounced them equal to 
Trinidad for his purpose. It is strange that he should 
have to import Cacao from Venezuela, and Trinidad, 
and pay the duty because he cannot get native Cacao 
properly cured. 

Taking a hint from Mr. Bravo, another experiment 
was made, which varied from the first in the following 
point:—The beans were not taken out of the pods, 
and placed in a barrel, but the pods were simply 
cut in half, and thrown into a heap with plenty 
of banana leaves over them, The temperature rose gra-~ 
dually from 92° on the first day to 106° on the sixth. 
Mr. Bravo pronounced this sample to be better than 
the first, very much like some Trinidad, but inferior to 
some samples from Venezuela. Only experience can 
determine exactly the best conditions necessary for first 
class curing, but these experiments show that by the 
method of wasbing and simply drying the beans with- 
out any fermentation, our settlers are just throwing 
money away. The beans are good enough, it is the 
want of curing which produces the inferior chocolate. 
These results are due to the careful way in which the 
experiments were carried out by Mr. Harris, the 
Superintendent of Hope Gardens. It would help 
settlers very much if the clergy, school teachers, anil 
other, interested, would try to impress on their minds 
the following few directions for curing Oacao:—Never 
let a drop of rain or water touch the beans. Never 
wash them. Out the pods in two, and pile tthem in 
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a room or shed in a heap with plenty of banana or 
pla:tain leaves over them. After from 4 to 6 days, 
spread them out in a thin layer in the sun. In the 
mid le of the day whenthe sun is too strong, shade 
them. Turn them over now and then, rub be ween 
the hands, and pick out thetra-h. After 4or 5 days 
the beans will be cured, if they break easily; if the 
colour is dark chocolate, not red; if there is no white 
skin inside; if it tastes sweet, not bitter. 


_—_____@___—___ 
NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 


This most useful fibre-producing plant wherever 
tying, bundling, aod hauling have to b- done, bas, I 
notice, and will continue, I am confilent, to be the 
subj.ct of continuous discussion. Your correspondent 
“R, A.” is making inquiry about it at the present 
time (p. 200, August 17, 1889), and others will follow 
suit. Fibre-producing plants are and will continue to 
be in request; the textile characteristics of this, in 
particular, make it the subject of attention on the part 
of those who are interested in the manufacture of 
cordage and textile fabrics, in their great variety of 
forms and inuumerable uses. 

Experience proves your opinion to be well founded 
as to its not being a remuuerative crop to grow for 
manufacturing purposes. The difficulties attending 
cleansing the fibre are not so great as is generally 
suppose’; boiling it in water removes the gluten; 
careful combing makes it soft a.d pliable. I dare say 
especial machinery may be requisite for the prepara- 
tion of large quantities economically, and, when pre- 
pared, it is not comparable to Hemp for durability, 
althoughin a fresh or half-dried state it is the stronger 
fibre of the two, and will bear the greater strain. 
It will not bear exposure, and is subject to dé«cay, 
when it is so friable that it iseasily broken. Ropes 
manufactured fiom it, subject to alternating heat and 
moisture, cannot be depended upon after they have 
been in use for a short time. 

But it is not as a textile or manufacturing plant 
that I regard it as most useful. I am a practical 
gardener aud farmer. It is more as an useful and 
necessary plant on the farm and garden that I re- 
gard it. Manufacturers will, of course, look at it from 
a different and equally legitimate point of view, and 
I trust they may realise their hopes aud wishes. 

Grown in a moderately rich soil, damp in preference, 
Phormium tenax produces leaves from 3 to 6 feet 
long, which may be cut for use at any period of 
their growth. These leaves may be stripped in bands 
as long and as strong as may be required, and are 
useful for tying plants, trees, vegetables, Wheat, Hay, 
faggots, &c.; I use them for all these purposes, and 
find it very convenient to have them always at com- 
mand. 

The plants are hardy, resisting many degrees of 
frost without injury. The old leaves do not suffer 
if allowed sufficient room and air to prevent exces- 
sive’ moisture from hanging about them during the 
winter months, which causes them to rot. 

Compared with Russian matting and raffia, the 
leaves and ties are stronger and more economical in 
use, as there is less waste. Itis self-evident that it 
is cheaper to grow than to buy; and a perch of 
ground devoted to the purpose produces a Jarge supply, 
and lasts many years when established. 

It is easily propagated, either from seed or the 
division of the crowns. The plants, in a young state, 
require care, but when sufficiently strong for planting 
out, they grow rapidly. The plants are impatient of 
remoyal, and should be planted in some spare corner, 
ayoiding the drip of trees. It grows quite as freely 
in the shade as when fully exposed. I forward you 
specimens of the gr en leaf and the dressed fibre. 
—O. B. S., Jersey.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

—— —_____—_—— 

CINCHONA AND QUININE PRODUCTION 

IN INDIA. 


In a blue book just issued, giving various statistics 
to exhibit the material progress and condition of India 
during the year 1887-88, the section devoted to agri- 
culture contains some information respecting cinchona 


cultivation and its results. It appears that the area 
then under cinchona in the Government plantations 
of the Darjeeling district in Bengal was 2208 acres, 
on which were growing 4,851,090 cinchona trees in 
permanent plantations. It is stated that more than 
one-half of these trees belonged to the cali-aya or 
quinine yielding variety, and during the year 424,000 
trees of this variety were planted out. The propor- 
tion of succirubra trees is also stated to be more than 
one-half of the above number, so that there is evi- 
dently :ome inaccuacy in one or other of these state- 
ments. Thenum'er of succirubra trees uprooted for 
their bark was 375,000. The total crop of bark ob- 
taiued was 290,000 |b. in a dry state. The whole of 
that supply, with the excepiio:: of 855)b., was made 
over to the factory, which manufactured from it 331 
lb. of quinine sulphate and 6916 lb. of cinchona febri- 
fuge. Taking the yield of quinine sulphate from suc- 
cirubra bark at 15 per cent., the quantity consumed 
for producing the quantity above mentioned would be 
22,066 lb., leaving 267,079 lb. for the cinchona febri- 
fuge, the yield of which would thus amount to about 
2°5 per cent. of the bark used. That would be but 
a poor yield for good succirubra bark, and if it re- 
presents the actual contents of alkaloid, the bark 
must have been of poor average quality. The cost of 
the plantatious is stated to have been 76,700 rupees, but 
that was irrespective of interest on capital. The 
money yiel? of the factory at the rate of 14 rupees 
per pound for febrifuge and 203 rupees per pound for 
quinine was during the year 137,510 rupees on the 
products issued to the Government departmeut and 
to the public; but come part of that supply appears 
to have been drawn from the produce of the pre- 
vious year, since it was larger than the total quaitity 
of products manufactured, while there was also at the 
end of the year a stock of bark, more than half 
calisaya, amounting to 296,000 lb. It is difficult, 
therefore, in the absence of further data to arrive at 
any estimate of the actual relation of the cost of pro- 
duction and return realised. 

Mention is made of a new method of manufactur- 
ing quinine by steeping the powdered bark in cold 
oil as having been peifected during the year, and it 
is said to yield a ‘particularly good quinine,” but 
no data are given by means of which an idea can 
be arrived at as to the cost of this method and its 
efficiency for the extraction of the alkaloid from the 
bark. It may, howevr, be pointed out that the price 
above quoted for quinine sulphate of 20% rupees per 
pound would make the quinine about double the price 
that this article has been solid for in England and 
America during the last few months. That also is 
taking the rupee as being equal to only one shilling 
and sixpence, and so far there does not appear to be 
any great advantage in the production of quinine 
su!phate in India. A 

The area under cinchona in the Government planta- 
tions of the Nilgiri district in Madras is stated to be 
908 acres, on which were growing 1,740,000 cinchona 
trees in permanent plantations. This is a smaller, 
number by 198,000 than was returned in the report 
of the previous year, as part of one plantation had 
been abandoned and the trees uprooted. The crop for 
the year amounted to 93,000 lb, of dry bark, of which 
7000 lb. was issued and the remainder stored, making 
the total quantity in stock at the end of the year 
251,000 lb. It is the intention to convert this bark 
into quinine sulphate and cinchona febrifuge, on the 
plan that has been adopted in the Bengal plantations, 
and buildings with machinery for that purpose are 
being erected. The cutlay on the plantations during 
the year is stated to have been 72,160 rupees, but 
in respect to return, it is merely stated that the 
7000 lb. of bark issued was valued at 1200 rupees. 
Here again there are no data for any estimate of the 
relation between cost and return. 

The area under cinchona on private plantations is 
returned at 1355 acres in Bengal, 6444 acres in 
Madras, aud about 2000 acres in Coorg an! My-ore. 
The export of ciuchona bark from India has risen 
from 1,286,900 lb. in 1886-87 to 1,449,313 lb. in 1887-88, 
and to 3,074,098 lb. in 1888-89.—Pharmaceutical Journas, 
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THE CHALLENGE OF “A TAMIL CULTI- 
VATOR” ACCEPTED. 


Colombo, 22nd June, 1889. 


To tue Epitor OF THE OEFYLON “ EXAMINER.” 


Sir,—I have persued the letter signed bya “ Tamil 
Cultivator” challenging Mr. Elliott and myself to 
cultivate 25 to 50 acres of four kinds of paddy land 
which he says he will supply at a rental of 3} 
bu-hels per acre, 

As the results given by Mr. Elliott were the re- 
sults of the cultivation of two of my men, I feel 
that it is I who should accept the challenge, and I 
accept it for a total of 100 acres on the following 
conditions :— 

1. That 
name. 

2. That the land which he gives me on rent of 
34 bushels per acre is land which has been regularly 
cultivated for paddy up to date. 

My mission is to improve the cultivation, and con- 
sequently the food supply, of small Native paddy 
growers, not to open up new lands for large land 
owners, such as “Tamil Oultivator” evidently is ;— 
they can afford to do it for themselves. 

3. That the lands given are so suitated that I can 
arrange easily for sufficient labour and _ supervision 
from Puliyantivu. It must be remembered that Iam 
heavily handicapped by residence in Colombo. 

There is no doubt whatever that, wherever my 
system of Paddy growing is faithfully followed, it 
will pay a Native cultivator handsomely. I have been 
making experiments, not once or twice, but for the 
last five years, and I say only what I know. But 
1 have always been doubtful whether it will pay a 
Huropean, who is charged for labour rates which are 
not dreamed by a Native Proprietor, and whose crops 
are looked upon as a licensed grazing ground for 
the stray village buffaloes with little let or hindrance 
from us sympathetic surroundings. I hope “ Tamil 
Cultivator”? will see that I am fairly treated on 
these points, as my acceptance of his challenge is 
purely on public grounds, and will give me a good 
deal of trouble and iuconvenience owing to my _ in- 
ability to supervise the cultivation myself.—I am, 
Sir, Your obedient Servant, H. W Gruen. D, P. I.— 
Local “ Examiner.” 


“Tamil Cultivator” 


writes in his own 


Se 
COCONUT LEAF DISEASE. 


By the same mail that brought the Praminer, in 
which the opinion was expressed that the sooner 
Government took official cognisance of the Coconut 
Leaf Disease the better, I received a letter from 
Mr. Potter, confirmatory of that opinion. I look up- 
on it as more than a coi cidence. It will be re- 
membered that when the disease first appeared and 
I drew official and public attention to it, Dr. Trimen 
and Mr. Jardive inclined to the belief that the dis- 
coloration on the leaf was due to insect attack, in 
opposition to my belief that the discoloration was 
due to a fungus. When Mr. Potter visited the Estate 
from which I write, he was inclined to share in my 
belief, and told me he had shown the leaves I sent 
Dr. Trimen to some German Botanists and they 
pronounced the disease fungoid. 'To further satisfy 
himself, he took affected leaves with him to Cam- 
bridge, and promised to submit them to Mr. Marshall 
Ward the Mycologist, who investigated the Ooffee 
leaf disease. His letter does not show he has done 
it yet. 

I have repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that 
there have been several kiuds of “disease” that have 
affected the palm sivce I first drew attention to the 
subject. ‘The latest from of it left no doubt on my 
unscientific mind that the attack was fungoid. It 
consisted of a rust like (oxide of iron) discoloration 
on the upper surface of the leaf. At present there 
ave apparently several kinds of fungi-attacking coco- 
nut leaves. 


‘how it may best be combated, 


Herewith Mr. Potter's letter :-- 


“ University Herbarium, Cambridge, 4th July, 1889. 

I am very sorry I have not been able to write 
to you before, but my work on return home has 
occupied all my attention. Ihave at last been able 
to work at the Ooconut leaf disease, but not throughly ; 
and I find that there is a parasitic fungus most 
likely a Phragmidium, a fungus allied to one which 
lives upon the wheat in Europe (namely cidium 
Berberidis). We have in Europe many species of 
Phragmidium, all parasitic, upon various plants, but 
these being wild the fungus does no harm. I am 
sorry at present I have no practical remedy to suggest. 
If all infected leaves could be burnt, it would des- 
troy the disease This is the only remedy I can 
think of. Sulphur and lime, ‘ arbolic acid, &c., were 
all tried cn the Coffee disease, but with little or 
no effect. 

“Qonsidering the importance of the Coconut palm 
to Oeylon, I should think the question is a serious 
one, and should be looked to at once; and that the 
attention of the Ceylon Government should be drawn 
to it. I shall be glad if you will write to me any 
particulars that may come to your notice—for instance 
is the disease spreading in Ceylon? One would fancy 
it would spread during the damp weather. 

“Some species of Phragmidvum here live on two 
separate plants, passing one stage on one plant, and 
then the other stage on another plant. So that if 
this were the case with the Coconut. disease, and one 
could only find the second plant, some good might 
perhaps be done by its total destruction. This would 
be a hard piece of work to investigate, and then, 
no doubt, the fungus could live for several genera- 
tions, on either plant. 

‘“‘T hope very soon to be able to send you more 
particulars about the Coconut disease, and intend to 
write a small paper upon it. This I will send as 
soon as. I can. 

“Could you tell me if the disease is present on 
the Ooconuts growing by the sea side ?” 

It will be observed that Mr. Potter does not identify 
the fungus. He says it resembles one allied to that 
which attacks wheat. One cannot wonder that he 
suggests no remedy for it. Itis obviously out of his 
province, and though I lay no claim to an intimate 
acquaintance with the present history of all the ene- 
mies of crops in Europe, I do not thinkan effectual 
remedy has as yet been discovered for fungoid attacks. 
IT shall be glad to be corrected. Burning the affected 
leaves is rather a heroic remedy, aud can be carried on, 
without irremediably injuring the palm, only lf con- 
tinuous wet weather follows. Even then the shock 
to the plant will he great, for unlike small trees and 
shrubs, the Coconut palm does hot clothe itself with 
leaves as fast as they are removed. One leaf per 
moth is, I believe, the average. Without Ja proper 
complement of leaves, the lungs and stomach of the 
tree, the health of the palm must inevitably suffer. 
What we ought to be able to find out, and that by 
the help of the Government, is not so much a remedy 
for, as the cause of, the disease. Remove that, if it 
be possible, and the battle is won. 

The reply to Mr. Potter’s enquiry, whether the 
disease is spreading, is that it undoubtedly is. I have 
seen it all along the Railway line as far as Kandy. 
I have seen it all along the road from Veyangoda 
to Negombo, and at the latter place on highly culti- 
vated Estates which were at one time reported to 
be free of the disease. I have seen it in Oolombo, 
Henaratgoda, Ambepussa, and in the heart of the 
Hapitigam Korale. It has been reported as existing 
at Wellewatte on the sea coast and at Batticaloa. I 
have no doubt it is present everywhere that coco- 
nuts ara cultivated, only that those engaged in its 
cultivation think that by keeping the matter secret 
and to themselves, they are safeguarding their interests 
most effectually. It would be well if all those in- 
terested in Coconut cultivation boldly face the fact 
that a disease that may prove serious is affectiig 
their trees, an unitedly ask the Government that a 
Specialist be appointed to investigate it and find out 
He may be able to 
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find out whether during one stage of its existence 
it does leave the Coconut tree, the tree it passes 
this stage of its existence on and during what period 
of the year, so that we might combat the fungus 
then. I am sure all interested in the question will 
be glad of more particulars from Mr. Potter and for 
a perusal of his paper. I shall make both public. 

And now I wish to address myself to Mr. Drieberg, 
the Principal of the School of Agriculture, who, I 
suppose, is still investigating the disease, and who I 
expect will shortly favour us with a full report on 
the subject. In his preliminary report he says, ‘TI 
have no hesitation in saying that thorough cultivation 
is the surest way of combating the evil.’ He has 
just returned to the Island after a prolonged course 
of theoretical and practical training in Agriculture in 
Europe, and will be able to tell us authoritatively 
whether ‘“‘thorough cultivation” has helped European 
Agriculturists to successfully combat the diseases that 
attack crops there. I read somewhere some time ago 
that experiments had proved that the Potato disease 
was due to a deficiency of Potash in the soil, and 
that it disappeared with a free use of Potash. Is 
this so? Has not experience proved that ina flinty 
soil and also in one in which limestone abounds, 
rust is very nearly absent in wheat? If this be so, 
it may support the theory I started at the very begin- 
ning that the Coconut leaf disease may be due to a 
deficiency of some plant food in the soil. It may 
be salt, or it may be something else. Analysis ought 
to settle that, or else why the disease is more viru- 
lent in certain areas than in others ? 

With reference to Mr. Potter’s statement that some 
species of Phragmidium pass different stages of their 
life on different plants, I came across a confirma- 
tion of this accidentally in the first volume of the 
Tropical Agriculturist. Professor Buchanan de- 
nounced as a popular error the belief of peasants 
that the berberry tree was the cause of rust in wheat. 
He said that the peculiarity in the colour of the 
rust in wheat and of the fungus that attacked the 
berberry was at the bottom of the belief, but that 
no connection has been traced between them. Oersted 
and de Bray discovered that they were alternating 
generations, of the same species. Sachs and Prantt 
found out that the uredo-spores of the rust in wheat 
are red. Inthe Autumn black telento-spores appear, 
then germinate exclusively on the berberry in the 
following Spring, and the cycle is completed by the 
appearance of uredo-spores with a mycelium on grasses. 
Rust of wheat requires an alternation of host plants 
to complete the cycle of its life history. It was 
supposed that the destruction of the berberry would 
not extreminate the rust, “for fungal parasites have 
have a wonderful power of adapting themselves to 
surrounding conditions, and a new alternating host 
plant might gradually be brought into use. “ Fun- 
gal spores being excessively minute are transported 
by the wind, and a wheat field may get rusted very 
many miles from the neighbourhood of berberry plants. 

At the time Coconut leaf disease attacts attention, 
I noticed fungoid attacks on very many plants, and 
I brought them to Mr. Potter’s notice. If I mistake 
not, he took away with him other leaves than Coco- 
nut. The wild bread-fruit, wild-fig, cinnamon, and 
other trees had attacks on the upper surfaces of 
their leaves very like the rust-like spots now to be 
seen on the upper surface of Coconut leaves. Oould 
these be the alternating hosts of the Fungus? Here 
is an interesting study for Mr, Drieberg —B.—Local 
* Hxaminer.” 


> 
THE BLACKMAN SYSTEM OF WITHERING. 
(By tue ‘ Puriparetic PLANtER.’’) 
(From the Indian Planters’ Gazette, Oct. 29th.) 


The following particulars about the Blackman sys- 
tem of withering, which I have gleaned from Mr. 
Skinner of Silcoorie, in an interview, may be of use 
and interest to a good many. At Silcoorie, there is 
more than an ordinary amountof heat developed in 


the manufacturing room below the withering floor ; 
as the Blackman system has enabled him to concen- 
trate the manufacture from outlying ga:dens, all at 
Sileoorie. Uuader these circumstances less fan-power 
is required than under ordinary conditious, as the 
Warmer the air, the more absorbent it is, and vice 
versa. Hence, the cooler the air to be employed, the 
more air is required, and cousequently the more /an- 
power to supply and remove it, rapidly. The lenzth 
of the Silcoorie house is about 100 feet and the width 
45 feet. there being a lean-to roof over an annex 
the full lergth of the bouse and about 20 feet wide. He 
employs four rows of withering shelves down the whole 
length of the main building and three down the 
annex. The ‘shelves ” are only about 2 feet wide, 
and are those known as Main’s being metallic. They 
are about 17 deep in each row. Hencein each row we 
have 17 x 2 x 100=3,400 square fect, or in the 7 
rows 23,800 squ-re feet of surface. The method adopted 
is, to place the leaf, when brought in, in a godown 
sometimes a foot or so deep, and draw it from thence 
as rquired to fill the shelves, and be withered. It 
will surprise a good many to learn that with only this 
23,800 square feet of surface, 150 to 200 maunds of 
green leaf cau be easily withered in the wettest of 
weather in ample time toallow of the rolling and 
firing being all completed, and the tea-house ciosed for 
the night at 5 o’clockin the evening, cr 10 hours 
from starting? The chd bungalow sihibs lot will 
not be such a bad one in the near future as it 
sometimes has been, it is clear. Mr. Skinner does 
not know what night-work is, save ag a nigi.t-muare of 
the past. All the fatigue, and harrassment, all the loss 
which is so unavoidable when night work is required, 
are things of the primitive past to him. His fans, 
three in number, are erected equally distaut, in the 
partition between the withering floor of the main- 
building and the lean-to annex. At the opp site side 
of the withering-floor to the fan-side, there is a s'it in 
the fioor, the whole length of the building, The warm 
air from the driers below is sucked up through this 
slit, passes through all 4 rows of withering shelves, 
to the fans, and is blown down into and through the 
tea on the shelves in the annex, (after passing through 
the fans,) and then out into the open air through 
the two open ends of the anaex. Just below each fan 
is a shield about 6 feet wide, consisting of small bam- 
boos laid horizontally between the roof of the annex 
and the main-wall, the bamboos being 14 to 2 inches 
apart; this shield suffices to distribute and break the 
direct force of the blast, s9 no leaf is blown off the 
shelves immediately below the fans. Mr. Skinner 
prefers this arrangement of the fans, to placing them 
at one end of the building, and drawing the air so far. 
The air has less distance to travel, and is consequently 
more even in its absorbing power, as it is not saturated 
en route before it has been made to do all its work. 
Further, there is no risk of blowing any leaf off the 
shelves, if the shields are properly erected. With his 
three fans (48-inch) he has found with this compara- 
tively trifling withering surface no difficulty in turnivg 
out 640,000lb of made tea ina season and could have 
easily done more! Ocmpare the cost of the upkeep 
of such a smal! house asis thus required with the up- 
keep of the roofing, &c., required under the old system, 
—and that saving should pay for the fans in one season. 
Then, the gaiu in quality, by uniformly successful 
withering in all weathers, and the abseuce of loss due 
to night work, become sall profit. I am only trying to 
repeat Mr. Skinner’s own words as nearly as I can 
recollect them. He has, as I have said, 3 fans at present, 
but thinks that he could still further hasten matters by 
having a fourtb. The fans, hesays, to draw acrossa 
house 45 feet wide, with four rows of obstructing 
shelves en route, will succeed capitally when set not 
more than 20 feet apart, having due regard to the 
important factor, that the colder the air used, the 
more of it must be passed over the the leaf. By 
making the only exits for the air, the two ends of 
the annex, the leaf in the annex gets the whole 
benefit of the current, and the air, as it leaves the 
ends of the annex, after doing its work, is still 
absorbent enough to dry wet clothes rapidly. The 
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walls of the withering-floor are not perfectly air-tight 
and where there is a crevice or crack, the air, an- 
swering to the suction of the fans, can be felt blowing 
in; but these defects make no apparent effect upou 
the withering; as the fans are superior to such trifles. 

| Will Ceylon planters who have tried the Blackman 
Fan for withering kindly favour us with the 
results? The account above given is most interest- 
ing and seems important. But what a revolution 
has taken place in the ideas of tea cure, since 
we were told that we must make provision of space 
for withering tea slowly by cool atmospheric air.—Ep, 


T. A.) 
SJ 


SOWING AND GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 
(From the Jamaica Bullitin) 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down for sowing 
seeds. Small ones are, asa rule sown thickly while 
large seeds are planted singly and at some distance 
apart, Then, again, large seeds require to be covered 
rather thickly with soil, while small sceds need only be 
very lightly covered. 

Germination is the first act of vitality in plants. The 
quantity of moisture necessary to enable the seed to 
germinate varies with the nature of the plant. Seeds 
of water plants should be entirely immersed, but those 
of land plants need only be kept moist, and it is essen- 
tial to germination that they should be kept moist, for if 
allowed to become dry they shrivel (except of course 
hard coated seeds like some palm seeds) and the germ 
looses its vitality. If seeds get too much water on the 
other land (except water plants) they undergo a kind of 
maceration which destroys their germinative power. The 
atmosphere should have free access to the seeds, hence 
the soil should be light and open. Seeds buried in stiff 
clay. or at considerable depths below the surface do not 
germinate. Allseedsdo not take the same time to 
germinate, beans and peas for instance germinate very 
rapidly, while some of the palms, Ceara rubber, &c., 
often take years before showing any signs of growth. 

The soil used for covering seeds should always where 
practicable, be sifted. Where a large quantity of small 
seed is sown, e. g. tobacco seed, it will answer the purpose 
if, after the seed is sown, the beds are lightly raked over 
so as to cover the seeds. Very small seeds need not be 
covered at all, but immediately after sowing they should 
be watered and the water will carry them down a suf- 
ficient depth for all their requirements. It is always 
safer to sow small and delicate seeds in boxes or pots, 
but it is of great importance that these should be 
thoroughly drained. The boxes or pots may be covered 
with glass which will prevent excessive evaporation 
and will keep the atmosphere in them inastate condu- 
cive to germination. The glass should be removed 
as soon as the young plants appear or they will be 
“drawn” by it, and will become weak and straggly. 

Ants are very fond of some small seeds and ina 
short time will carry away every seed out of a box. 
To put a stop to the depredations of these mischievous 
little creatures a good plan is to have a stand made 
with for legs, large enough to hold one or two seeds 
boxes, and either have the legs tarred, or ants each 
in a small tin of kerosine oil; this will prevent ants 
getting at the seeds. I have already mentioned that 
all seeds do not take the same time to germinate, 
some taking afew days, and others years. It is not 
desirable that we should have to wait one or two 
yesrs for the seeds of a certain piant to grow, and 
some remedy to prevent this long delay, or rather 
some remedy to promote and assist germination is 
usually resorted to. Various remedies have been 
suggested, but the most effectnal is generally admit- 
ted to be that of soaking the seedsin water for some 
time previous to sowing. The water causes the seeds 
to swell and the tough integuments which enclose 
the embryo burst. Although soaking seeds to induce 
germination is a good remedy it is not always an 
effectual one. I have mentioned that the seeds of 
the Ceara rubber (Manihot Glaziovii) often take years 
to germinate, and this has been the case although 
the seeds were soaked in a box, two sides of which 
were made of perforated zine, placed in a running 
Stream of water and allowed to remain there for 


over two months. The seeds of this tree, however, 
are exceptionally hard, and recourse was had to filing 
and griding down the ends of them. This was 
rather a tedious and slow process but was fairly 
successful. The seeds of the Ivory nut Palm (Phytele- 
phas macrocarpa) also take a very long time to 
germinate. Some seeds lose their vitality soon, while 
orthers retain it for a long time. Nutmegs, for 
instance, should be sown when quite fresh; if kept 
for any length of time the kernel shrinks and will 
be heard to rattle in the shell if the nut is shaken. 
When this is the case germination cannot take piace 
and it ig useless to sow the nuts. I might mention 
also that great care should be taken in handling 
nutmegs when even quite fresh. If roughly shaker 
the embryo becomes detached and the seed will not 
grow. Coffee and Cocoa seeds also require to be 
sown immediately aster ripening. 

In sowing seeds in beds in the open, as for in- 
stance, Cocoa, it is best to sow in small drills 6 or 
8 inches apart, and the seeds should not be placed 
too thickly, so that when the young plants appear 
they will have sufficient light, air and space to de- 
velop. It is the practice in some parts to “plant 
at stake,’ as it is called, that is, the ground is 
loosened and the seed is placed where it is intended 
that the plant produced by it shall occupy a per- 
manent position. It is a much better plan, however, 
to raise the plants in beds and transplant when 
strong enough. If a planter wishes to establish, say, 
2,000 nutmegs on his property he cannot possibly 
give them the same care and attention during their 
infancy, if the seeds are planted singly over a large 
area of ground, as if he had all in a seed-bed or 
nursery under his eye. W. Harris. 


Si — 
COCONUT CULTIVATION. 


In his report on the Ooconut leaf disease, it will be 
remembered that Mr. Drieberg advised deep draining 
on Coconut Estates as a means of overcoming the dis- 
ease. In reviewing that report I ventured to inquire 
what system of drainiog he advised, and whether deep 
drains cut at right angles to the slope of a hill, especial- 
ly where the subsoil was gravelly, would not tend to 
deprive the soil of too much moisture and re-act pre- 
judicially on the coconut tree in seasons of drought. 
Mr. Drieberg has not thought proper to answer these 
questions, whichis a pity, for his opinion on such an 
important branch of cultivation will be of great weight. 
The great interest I have in the subject made me refer 
toit, in a private communication, to one whose opinion 
is authoritative, and Iam sure he will excuse me if I 
quote his reply and discuss it publicly. The subject is 
of public interest, and my chief object in carrying on 
discussions on agriculture in public, is to induce an 
interest in the subjuct by all those engaged in this 
most important occupation, and who, in the generality 
of instances, carry on a happy-go-lucky system of cul- 
tivation. My authority writes, “In answer to your 
question whether Ooconut trees are better able to with- 
stand drought which grow on well drained lands, I 
say most emphatically, Yes. This is one of the most 
important results of drainage. There is the advaut- 
age of a reserved supply of moisture which the tree 
draws in by capillarity, and the resulting advantages 
of sinking water which you know all about. The 
necessary chemical operations in the soil cannot go on 
unless the pores are free to be occupied by air.” With 
due deference to my friend, I think that all the advant- 
age of draining he enumerates have special reference 
to those branches of agriculture in which European 
Agriculturists are engaged. I do not for a moment 
wish it tobe understood that I deny that the resulting 
benefits of draining are of local and not of general ap- 
plication. All I wish to say is that circumstances alter 
cases, and that because draining is of vital importance 
in the cultivation of cereals and roots in Europe, which 
is carried on in swampy land suffering from an excess 
of moisture, it does not follow that deep drainage is as 
essential in the cultivation of Coconuts on undulating 
land, where natural drainage is ever present, and where 
the soil is opened up and aerated to a very great extent 
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by the deep-feeding roots of the natural herbage and 
by the still deeper feeding roots of the coconut tree 
itself. It must not be forgotten that on low-lying flats, 
where an excess of moisture is ever present, drainage 
both to raise the level of the land and to get rid of 
superfluous moisture is resorted to, even by the un- 
educated villager, whose only knowledge of the benefits 
of drainageis intuitive. The reference to the necess- 
ity of the pores of the soil being free to be occupied 
by air makes it clear thit my friend has in his minda 
soil whose pores are occupied by watzr. The pores of 
ordivary coconut soils in inlands districts are not so 
occupied, and as nature is said to abhor a vacuum, I 
thiok it tollows that the pores of such soils are occupied 
by air. 

I believe I mentioned in my review that my system 
of drainage was to cut shallow contour drains traced as 
nearly level as possible, and throw the soil on their lower 
side so as to increase their capacity. I cut my drains 
from 9 to 12 inches deep, and 6 feet wide. The object 
with which I drain is primarily to catch as much as 
possible of the rain-water that falls on the land, to pass 
it through the soil, and also by imposing frequent 
barriers across the face of a slope to reduce the volume 
and thevelocity of the water that will otherwi-e rush 
along the surface. Tue benefits I expect to follow these 
operations are, 1, the aeration of a large surface of the 
soil by wide drains; 2, the abstraction hy the soil of a'l 
that is of manurial value io rain water; 3, the storage 
in the soil of large quantities of water that can be 
drawn upon for use in seasons of drought; 4, the pass- 
age through the soil of air in the wake of the water; 
and 5, the absorption of the water that falls on the 
surface where it falls by the imposition of frequent 
barriers. 1 should be glad of an authoritative opinion 
as to whether this system is faulty, and whether tvo 
much is expected from it. 

My friend writes further, “ The deeper the roots are 
induced to sink, you will admit that the better the tree 
is insured against lack of moisture. How could this be 
done better than by deep cultivation and drainage.” 
Plants have generally two kinds of roots, laterals and 
the tap root. The latter makes its appearance with 
the bursting of the germ and has a downward tendency. 
The duty of the tap-root is to anchor the plant firmly 
on the ground. I wish to be informed what the other 
functions of the tap-root are. I remember having 
read somewhere long ago that, in addition to the duty 
it performs as an anchor, it acts as a pump to the tree, 
and most of the water a tree is supplied with is through 
the tap-root. Its powers of suction are said to be so 
great, that in sandy regions trees have been cut down 
with a hard and almost solid column of sand in their 
heart and seemingly incorporated withthe wood. As 
the trees had no external injury through which the 
sand could have found its way inside, and even if in- 
juries did exist it not being possible that the sand could 
have been found in the state it was argued that it 
must have been forced up with the water through the 
tap-root. The coconut tree, in common with all palms 
I believe, has no tap-root, but it bas roots correspoid- 
ing to it and which from their earliest period of life 
have a downward tendency. In digging a well in a 
piece of low-ground not very long ago, I came across 
these roots 7 and 8 feet below the surface and at water 
level. I was told by anold and experienced planter 
that in Jaffna, when digging a tank he came across 
coconut roots fully 20 ft. below the surface. These 
roots have a wonderful power of working their way 
down even in very hard soil. The laterals on the con- 
trary are invariably found at the surface, and seldom 
go beyond the depth of the surface soil. In a shallow 
soil the lateral roots of the Ooconut tree will all be 
found at the surface. The reason for this is obvious. 
From the laterals spring the root hairs or feeding roots, 
and these instinctively abound where most food is 
available. What I wish to know is what roots it is 
intended to drive deeper into the soil by deep drain- 
age? If the roots that correspond to the taproot, I 
think it will be found that in a Coconut Estate these 
will have already found their way, except on a very 
young plantation, beyond the influence of even deep 
drains, If the lateral roots will by simply increasing the 


porosity of a soil induce rvots to leave their feeding 
grouuds and seck others where food is not immeiately 
availabie, fur it canuot be pretended that insoluble 
particles of soil become soluble simultaneously with 
their contact with air? ‘The process is slow, and the 
time it occupies depends on the degree of insolubility 
of the soil if I mistake not. 

Against deep tillage Ihave nothing to say; but of 
the wisdom of deep draining on land that does not 
suffer from a superfiuity of moisture, and for a product 
that suffers more from want rather than from excess of 
moisture, as at present advised Lam not convinced, 
The poiut at issue between my friend and myself is. 
whether a shallow or deep drained soil has more avail- 
able moisture. It must not be thought that the position 
I have assumed is that of a critic. Lam an earuest 
secker after knowledge; but my frame of mind is 
such that I canaot accept anything as a truth till I 
hove fully satisfied myself that itis such—B.—Local 
“ Hxaminer.”” 

eee 


Cryton OoLoNas.=Did you see the fine prices 
I got (or rather my brokers H. A. Hertz & Oo.) 
for a small shipment of oolongsthe other day ?— 
bro. pek. 1s 4¢d, pek. 1s 5d, pek. sou. 102d. Who 
says Ceylon can’t make oolongs after this.— Cor, 

TEs.—On dit that the Dublin branches of the 
London and Newcastle Tea Company are arranging 
to open drug and patent medicine departments in 
connection with their stores, and with a view 
of pushing the sale of their Bohea purpose to ‘‘ cut”’ 
the chemists at cost price.—Chemist and Druggist, 
Oct. 26th. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY ARTICLE ON CoconuT Dis- 
EASE. ‘‘ Why isit \the disease) worse this year than it 
had ever been before.” This question has never been 
answered with regard to other plant “diseases.” It is 
almost impossible of answer. Wheat rust, Coffee leaf 
disease, Phylloxera, Potato disease &c. areall new dis- 
eases, The words “new diseases” are ominous. The Pota- 
to disease was unknown till about 1846. The vine diseases 
are equally modern. Coffee planting in Oeylon was 
ruined since 1872. Are we developiag new diseases ? It 
looks like it—Science Gossip, Dr. Taylor. Before we 
callin the aid of a Scientist from England, I think it 
best to find out with local talent if the parasitic fungi 
existing On the leaves of other trees are identical with 
that on Cuconut leaves. Specimens of all leaves affected 
can also be sent to England by Government to settle this 
point. If Government supply me with small bottles 
and spirits, 1 can forward samples to be sent to Kew. 
Dr. ‘Lrimen detected a fungus and not the fungus on 
decayed leaves. This can be detected by any layman 
with the naked eye. This fungus is probably one of 
those bred by decayed vegetable matter. Zhe bug has 
not been discovered, i.e. the bug Dr. Trimen imagined 
made the punctures that produced discolouration, but 
a bug that has nothing to do with the diseased con- 
dition of the tree. The tungus that is the cause of the 
disease has been discovered by Mr. Potier. Mr. Potter 
doves not recommend the application of fire to growing 
leaves. Its effect will be to destroy their vitality. “If 
all affected leaves could be burnt” surely does not mean 
the aplication of fire to growing leaves. The same re- 
medy was suggested for Coffee leaf disease, and the 
suggestion was not taken to mean the application of fire 
to growing leaves. Is burning possible without destruc- 
tion? With regard to the Kerosine emulsion cure you 
suggest, Marshall Ward says with regard toa cure for 
leaf disease: “It must effectually kill the germinal 
tubes before they enter the leaf and yet must not in- 
jure the Coffee. The cure must be capable of rapid 
and wide diffusion so as to reach every germ. It must 
bevery soluble, so that it may be taken up by the water 
in which the germ tubes are forming. It must act for 
a long time and continuously, in order that the later 
germ tubes may be attacked as they form.” The re. 
medy must be applied during wet weather, as it is then 
that reproduction takes place, and it must be con- 
tinuous, The “sprayer” might be efficacious,—Cor, 
—Local * Examiner,” 
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THE WORKING OF INDIAN TEA 
COMPANIES. 


The Calcutta Planters’ Stores and Agency have 
published an analysis of the working and position 
of some of the leading Indian Tea Companies to 
end of 1888. The Assam Company, as usual 
takes first place. The paid up capital of this 
Company is £187,160 at the rate of £20 per 
share. This gross price per lb. of tea last year 
was is 7-l6thd, the cost having been, including 
all sale charges 11d. The profit was, therefore, 
only 17-16thsd. The result was that the dividend 
was only 7 per cent, against 10 for each of the 
two previous years, with 20 for 1885 and 14 for 
1884, The yield was 303 lb. per acre. The Borelli 
Company with a yield per acre of 531 1b. got 
only 102d for their tea and yet made a profit of 
25-16th d and paid an average dividend of 64 per 
cent. The Darjiling Company, with a yield per 
acre of 3121b. made a profit of 35-16th d and 
divided 6 per cent. The Doom Dooma Company 
with the highest yield per acre recorded, 6301b. 


made a profit of 2 5-8ths and yielded a divident of 8 
per cent. The most dividend-yielding of all the 
Companies for years back, the Jorehaut Company 
with only 274 1b. per acre, and a profit per lb. of 
only | 1-16th d, shared a dividend of 10 per cent, 
against, 15 the previous year, and 18 the year be- 
fore that. Of course, profits and dividends are 
affected by capital expended and cost of production. 
The Hastern Assam Company, with 424 lb. per acre 
and a profit of 1 1-16thd gave no dividend and 
has given none for 5 years. The Jokai (Assam) 
Company, with 434 1b. per acre gave exactly the 
same dividend as the Jorehaut with onl; 274, 
viz. 10 percent, the profit per lb. being 2d.—The 
gross prices in 1888 were generally lower than those 
of 1877, and so with the profits. There were two 
exceptions in the latter case, however, the most 
noted of which was the Luckimpore Company, 
with 33d in 1888 against 2 31-32nds in 1887. In the 
case of 12 out of 14 however, the rate of profit 
in 1888 was lower, in a few cases markedly so. 
For instance the British East India Company 
from 2d down to O$d, and the Dejoo Company 
2 1-16th ddown to115-16thd. The profit per 1b. 
of the Wilton Company went down from 
22 told, andthe dividend, in sympathy was re- 
duced from 10p.c. to 5. The yield per acre on 
the 14 estates varied from 630 lb. on the 
Doom Dooma properties, down to 274 in the 
case of the Jorehaut estates. The average gross 
price procceds sale of crops, including all receipts 
except gain in exchange, shows the Assam Com- 
pany with a very steady rate of somewhat over Is 
per lb. for five years,—1s 07-16thd in 1888 against 
1s Ogd in 1884, The Borelli Company, on the other 
hand show a serious falling off, from1s 2 13-16thd 
in 1884 to 103-4th d in 1888. ‘The fall in the case 
of the Doom Dooma Company is from 1s 03-4th d to 
103d; while the reduction on Wilton Company teas, 


was from 1s 0Q11-l6thd to 9d. The figures 
are not, on the whole encouraging, except 
in some cases which show reduction in cost 


of producingtea. In Oeylon as well as India, planters 

must endeavour to study economy in this direc- 

tion, for the competition of India with China and 

Ceylon with both has seriously reduced prices in 

the past five years and giyen consumers what they 
4 


desiderate, cheap teas. They are not likely to be 
willing to give higher prices than they have now 
been accustomed ior some time to pay. So, while 
we do our best to improve quality and to open new 
markets, we must endeavour to produce cheaply the 
teas we are compelled to sell cheaply. 


pete ee 
CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY. 


Copy. 

Address O/o A, Tabor, Esq., 12 Olements Lane, E.C., 

Lombard Street, London. 

Berlin, October 26th, 1889. 

L. H. Kelly, Hsq., Chairman of the Tea Fund Com= 
mittee. 

Dear Sir,—Having been asked by your Oommittee to 
collect information and report on the prospects of 
introducing Oeylon tea in Germany I have now the 
pleasure of communicating to you the results of the 
inquiries I have so far been able to make. 

At present the only tea known and asked for all 
over Germany is China. In only a few instances have 
{ seen Indian and Ceylon advertised, but nowhere 
have I seen them exposed for sale. 

I have sent you five samples of teas which I have 
purchased at some of the best shops and I have for- 
warded a duplicate set to Messrs. W. J. & H. Thomp~ 
son of 388 Mincing Lane, Mr. Thompson having very 
kindly offered to value and report on them, 

The prices of these samples were :— 

Marks 400 400 300. 2°40 & 2:00 per lb. German 
_ _ or 3 kilo 

= 38/T4d 2/84d 2/24d 1/92d per Ib. avoir, 

and they were all called souchongs, but the 1/93 sort, 

which was dust tea. The prices of teas range from 

23 to 8s, 10s and even 12s marks, but the 4 mark 3s 74d 

tea is most in demand, as the German, not being a great, 


tea drinker is particularly as to quality aud thinks he is . 


likely to geta good tea at 4 mark. MHowlittle hereally 
knows what good tea is can be judged from the fact 
that he considers the large leaf tea to be best, no 
matter how much red leaf is in it, the size of the 
tea is to him a guarantee that it is pure and un- 
adulterated. He buys on appearance and not by flavour, 
his fea must be large, unbroken and well sifted, he 
does not ask for small tippy teas and looks on them 
with suspicion as being more capable of adulteration. 

I have now been travelling for some weeks all over 
Central Germany, and in a few days I am goiog on to 
Hamburg. I have already had many opportunities of 
discussing tea with people of almost every class of 
society, and I have tasted a good ordinary Ceylon 
pekoe souchong against China tea with many of them, 
and always with satisfactory results, the Oeylon tea 
having almost invariably been preferred. 

I have, however, not yet distributed any of the tea 
granted to me, nor incurred any expense on Tea Fund 
account, nor do [ consider it would be advisable to do 
so, until I have made satisfactory arrangements for 
a regular supply of pure Oeylon tea, to meet the 
demand which would arise from a systematic distri- 
bution and advertising, In a subsequent letter I hope to 
submit proposals for the cousideration of your Oom- 
mittee or the American Tea Oompany, as I am now 
in treaty with a gentleman introduced to me by Mr 
Freudenberg, who has recently returned from China 
and Ceylon, and who isso impressed with the advantage 
of Ceylon tea that I expect valuable support from 
him. 

In the present state of the tea market, with Oeylon 
at the top and Ohina at the bottom of the market, 
there is no chance of the trade doing anythiog for 
us, in fact quite the reverse, the cost of advertising 
ib will have to be borne by those most interested 
in its sale, the growers themselves. I am _ fully 
convinced though that this can be profitably done by 
them, and I am confirmed in this opinion by a 
gentleman [ have recently met here, who undertook 
she sale of Kangra Valley and Dehra Doon teas some 
tears ago, He was fairly successful for six months, 
but had to give it up because he could get no 
support from Indja for advertising, He anticipates 


no difficulty in selling Oeylon tea, because as a self 
tea it is so much more palatable than Indian teas. 

It is perhaps just as well that Oeylon is not in favour 
or demand, there being no reliable supply on hand, 
as the trade would undoubtedly palm off their inferior 
China as Ceylon aud so do more harm than good. 

If Ceylon tea is to be introduced here with success, 
it must be judiciously advertised and distributed in 
packets from depdts where only Oeylon tea is to be 
had, the packing would have to be done here, as duty 
in tea ab 53 per lb.is paid on the gross weight less 
23 pcr cent for tare. 

I have obtained valuable information. from the lead- 
ing advertising agents, and Lam convinced that with 
their help and that if someone conuected with the 
press Ceylon tea could at a given momert be most 
extensively and judiciously advertised and at no con- 
side-able cost. But once this is done, arrangements 
for continuing its publicity must also be made. 

As regards the consumption of tea, I append 
statistics showing a slow but steady increase during 
the last 10 years. Lalso append the remarks on tea of 
the Berlin Chamber of Commerce in their report on 
Berlin trade for 18-8. 

It will be impossible to convert the Germans 
from coffee to tea crinking, but everything points to 
its becoming more and more in vogue. There are 
certainly only afew shops in the whole country where 
tea only is cold, but it is exposed for sale in every 
grozer’s window there almost every tenth shop is a 
colovial produce store, The number of advertise- 
ments in the papers is alsoon the increase, and Lam 
told too that once the quality of tea improves, the 
demand will aleo. 

Russia sends a good deal of teainto Germany, cara- 
van tea enjoying the same sort of fictitious popu- 
larity that Mocha coffee once did. I annex parti- 
culars of the duty paid in Russia to show that the 
tea thus exported to Germany must be of the very 
worst description, ss good tea would not bear the 
double duty. { reserve further remarks for a subse- 
quent letter, and remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


(Signel) M. Bremer. 
IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION FROM IsT JANUARY 1889 
To 3lst auausT 1889. 


China a0 ... 521,000 kilos 


Great Britain ... 276,000 ,, in 8 months 1888, 
1,361,000 kilos. 

Holland ... .. 170,000 ,, A is 1889, 
1,232,000 kilos. 

Java tee .. 175,000 ,, 

British India .. 53,000 ,, 

Other Countries... 37,000 ,, 


1,232,000 ,; 
DUTY ON TEA IN RUSSIA. 


On all teag imported across the Huropean frontier 
21 roubles per pud., about 2s per lb., mk. 68°04, equal to 
16,379 kilos. 

On Kiachta tea via Irkutsk from China or Via 
Amoor such as flowery orange and black 


teas ob .. 13 roubles per pud., equal to 4d 
Brick tea ooo 24 ” LE) ” 2d 
Other sorts (Stein ” 

Thee) we an. ‘ 6d 


Average wholesale prices in August 1839 compiled by 
Impl. Statl. Office from Ohambor of Commerce returns 
for 4 kilo :— 

Hamburg.—Congou mk... 1:35 in bond, equal to1s 34d 


Souchong ,,... 2'00 ay om PAS 
1:30 ee a la 2ad 
Koénigsberg.—Oongou, good 
common... «0 240, n 28 44d 
Moning medium 
fine rh) ss» 5°60 1 » 587d 


CONSUMPTION OF TEA IN GERMANY (FROM CUSTOMS 
RETURN) 1850-1888. 


WED 95 2,059,200 lb. (Idnglish) 
1881 .. 3,260,400 4, 
183°) en 3,264,800 4, 
1983) oc 3,502,400 4, 
1884 8,432,009 ,, 
1885 .. 3,935,800 4, 
1886 .. 3,911,600 ,, 
1887 .. 4,210,800 ,, 
1888 .. 4,193,200 , 


50 ’ 
EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE BERLIN CHAMBER OF 
COMM£RCE 1888, 

Trea.—The consuption of tea in Berlin this year 
shows a deficit of 12,874 lb., viz. 1887, 274,814 lb. (Germ) 
equal to 11 lb. avoir., and 1888, 262,000 lb. (Germ), the 
reason probably being because dealers took advantage 
of the very low prices ruling at the close 1887 for 
the lower grades in order to replenish their stocks. 
The quantity of the recent crop might have been 
better—only smal! quantities of really fine Moning 
Congous came into the market and fetched high 
prices—medium and ordinary sorts were sufficiently 
on hand and at moderate prices. It was almost the 
same with Souchongs. Pekoes were scarce and ob- 
tained high prices right through the other grades 
have no importance for the German market. 

The production of tea in India has assumed enor- 
mous proportions in the last few yearsand competes 
with that of Chira in a manner not to be under- 
rated. Let us hope the Ohinese will be induced 
thereby to pay more attention to the manufacture 
of their tea and more especially to cultivate larger 
quantities Of their finer grades. 
> 
THE REFORM OF THE THA DUTIES. 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
editor of our contemporary the ‘‘Times,”’ and a proof 
has been sent to usfor publication :— 

Sit,—In your leader of October 2nd you base your 
opposition to the reform ofthe tea duties on your 
belief that the existing tariff acts as a differential 
duty in fayor of high ag against low-priced teas— 
t.e., of Ceylon against China growers. If your 
theory is correct, it follows that the duty is also 
differential in favor of high against low-class teas 
grown in Ceylon itself, and differential in favor of 
high against low-class teas grown on the same estate, 
to say nothing of the inference that it must further 
be differential in favor of high-class China teas 
against low-class Ceylons. But, on the local illus- 
tration merely, it eppears thatsome Ceylon estates 
are ‘‘ protected” by the duty against others, and 
that the best parts of the same estate are protected 
against the worst. This is thelogical conciusion to 
your premises. It is one to which Ceylon planters 
would be slow to subscribe contentedly, since the 
quantity of low-grade teas made, even in Ceylon, is 
largely in excess of the quantity of fine tea made 
there. If theeffect of the duty is differential, as 
you assert, it must protect only a small portion, 
comparatively, of each estate against the great bulk 
of the acreage. 

I deny your theory in toto. The duty is not differ- 
ential at all. It does not affect the selling price ia 
bond any more in the case of a China Congou than in 
that of Hoolankande Orange Pekoe. The grower in 
either case is equally subjected to the hampering 
effect of the duty in checking consumption, but 
neither in the one case nor in the other is the pro- 
ducer one cent the better or the worse, for it as 
against his rival producer. To the retailer’s selling 
price, again the duty makes exactly the same cash 
difference on the cheap as on the dear tea. In each 
case the retailer adds to his profit price on the cost 
of the tea precisely the same amount in order to 
recoup himself for his payment of duty and for hig 
interest on that payment. There ig absolutely no 
sign of differentiation in the duty, 
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As to your contention that there has been a satis- 
factory increase in the home consumption of tea 
since 1885, I must refer you for my view to a forth- 
coming number of tha Financial Reformer. But, as- 
Buming that you areright, and that a satisfactory 
increase in consumption is expressed ‘‘in quality,” 
will pianters gladly face the prospect of a consump. 
tion practically stationary as regards quantity and 
likely to be still further retarded in quantity by every 
improvement in quality? It is calculated that soon 
the 70 or 80 million Ib. cf China teas now consumed 
at home will be displaced by Ceylon and Indian teas. 
Lhe displacement will be effected by a considerably 
smaller quantity of the stronger teas, When it hag 
been achieved, the output of these teas will largely 
exceed any probable increase in the home consump- 
tion under existing conditions, and the disproportion 
must grow greater day by day. Then, either the 
price of tea must fall heavily, or else the output 
must be curtailed. Then, if not before, the Ceylon 
planters will perceive the absolute necessity of open- 
ing a fresh field of consumption in the United 
Kingdom. There is only one way of opening it up 
to him ina manner profitable to himself, and that 
is by the reduction or, better still, by the abolition 
of the Tea Duties. It cannot be tapped at all, but 
by a large reduction in retail price. Let the reduction 
then, fall on the duty and not on the cost price of 
the Tea. If it fallon the duty, the bond price of 
the tea and the profit to the planter will be raised. 
For the evidence of thisI must refer you to the 
proof I gave in my former article, that the lowering 
of the duty on tea invariably raises the bond price of 
the article, and must inevitably do go. 

You say that there is no fear of the Ceylon planter 
having to substitute fine for coarse plucking in the 
event of a fall in price. But are you not writing 
under the exbilarating stimulus of the high range of 
prices, particularly for the lower classes of Ceylon 
Tea, that now prevails? Look back to May and June, 
and you will find that what you scout as impossible 
has actually taken place. You will find that the pre- 
sent high prices are to a considerable extent the 
effect of the curtailment in the supply of lowclass 
teas that was forced upon the Ceylon planter by 
the influence of what I must persist in calling 
non-paying prices. 

Bear in mind that the high price for even Ceylon 
rubbish* today is the consequence of the low price of 
Ceylon quality yesterday, and that the high price of 
today is the antecedent of low price for even quality 
tomorrow. When the present temporary causes of 
high price have had their swing, when Ohina tea ig 
quite displaced,. when the Australian market, res- 
ponding to the lowering of the tea duties in Victoria, 
has glutted itself with Ceylon tea: if then the 
home tea duties are not reduced or abolished, the 
Oeylon planter will find that his only chance of 
making a profit will lie in his making quality only, 
instead of quality and quantity combined. And 
with this solatium, that the better the quality of his 
teas the more difficult he will make it for the general 
consumption to increase in quantity. 

IT am not, as you seem to suppose, in favor of 
the reduction of duty merely. I am heart and soul 
for the abolition, but I will take the half-loaf as 
the precursor to the whole. 

As to the extent of the fresh field to be opened 
up the abolition of the duties I would say a word. 
The home consumption averages about 5 lb, per 
head. But the consumption of, probably, one-third 
of the community averages at least 10 to 13 lb. per 
head. On the lower scale, outof our total annual con- 
sumption of about 180,000,000 lb. some 13,000,090 
people consume 130,000,0001b. leaving only 50,000,000 


EY 


* There is no such thing, we hope.—Kp, 


lb tobe divided between 27,000,000 heads. That ig 
tosay the bulk of the population consume less than 
21b. per head. They are prevented from consuming 
more by the dead weight of the duties. Abolish 
those and the possibilities of expansion in consump- 
tion are almost infinite. Remember itis the thirdclarg 
custom that pays best. At present you do notget it, 

Consider, too, the impetus that would be given by 
the abolition to the extra consumption of tea amongst 
the upper third of the population and, further, the 
probable growth of a general habit of ‘‘ waste ” in 
tea drinking. Now, economy in tea use iscarefully 
cultivated. The consumer is forced to economy by 
an annual bond of £5,000,000. If the bond were 
cancelled he might treat tea as he does mustard, 
He takes more mustard than he wants and leaves 
plenty on his plate. Similarly, the tea-spoonful of 
tea would be less accurately measured out. 

In fairness to myself and my cause I mustask 
you to publish this letter. C. J. Rowe, 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S. W., 
October 30th, 

[The entire abolition of the duty we consider 
hopeless, but Mr, Géschen seemed to invite an 
agitation for reduction. A reduction even to 4d 
could not but increase consumption,—Hp.] 

ener nee 

THE ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS, 

PERADENIYA, 

The name of the locality is derived from Pera, a 
guava, and deniya, an enclosed place ; and there can 
be no doubt that this beautiful and fertile spot ina 
loop of the great river which has its main sources 
on the sides of the highest mountains in Ceylon,— 
Pidurutalagala, Kirigalpotta, and Totapala,—and in 
the tableiands of Nuwara Eliya and Maha Eliya, 
the latter 7,000 feet above sea-level, was once a 
royal demesne and a residence of the Kandyan 
monarchs. Indeed, according to the Rajaratnakara, 
as quoted by Tennent, Wikrama Bahu III held 
his Court here in the year 1371. Up to 1830-32, when 
General John Fraser, of Burgos and Kandyan war 
and rebellion fame, built the celebrated satinwood 
bridge, the Mahaweliganga (Ganges of Ptolemy) 
was here crossed by a ferry, which wae the scene of a 
terrible disaster to the Portuguese arms, on one of the 
occasions of the advance of their forces to Kandy. A 
view, through the trees and up the river, of the satin- 
wood bridge is one of the sights of the Gardens ; 
while close by is a still greater triumph of engineeer- 
ing and structural skill in the shape of the iron 
lattice bridge by which the railway is carried 
into the heart of the ancient kingdom of Kandy, 
once as exclusive as Japan long was. It seems 
ridiculous now to read of the solemn ceremonies, 
amidst ‘dim, religious light,’ with which General 
MacDowall was received when he went to Kandy as 
the Ambassador of Britain, Amongst other sights of 
the Gardens are monuments to the memory of two 
former Superintendents, eminent as botanists and 
in scientific pursuits of an allied nature, such as 
geology in the case of Dr. Gardner and entomology 
in that of Dr. Thwaites. As eminently qualified as 
either and fully abreast of the wonderful advances 
which science has made in the present generation 
is the present Director, Dr. Henry Trimen; and happy 
the visitor to the Gardens who explores their treasures 
under the guidance of one so wealthy in useful 
and interesting information and so ready to im- 
part it, in animated tone and popular form, 
as object after object passes in review, from 
the araucarias of the Himalayas and Australia, 
down to that woody creeper, with such a profu- 
sion of beautiful light lilac flowers, which has 
spread all over the country in the short period 
since Dr, Trimen introduced it from Madras,—- 
the botanical name of which is Zpomea carnea. 
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In the buildings attached to the Director's resi- 
dence, there ig a library which: is becoming very 
complete, a rich herbarium, a splendid collection 
of coloured drawings of Ceylon plants, and a 
useful assemblage of specimens of Ceylon tim- 


bers. There is also a laboratory for researches 
into the structure of plants, where one scien- 
tist has already done good work and to oe- 


cupy which another is soon expected. We never 
coveted leisure—the power of disposing of our 
time according to inclination—so much as when 
we had to tear ourselves away from such objects, in 
the study of many of which we should have re- 
velled. In going round the Gardens we were specially 
interested in a new and very conspicuous form of 
label, which is superseding all the former unsatis- 
factory expedients of zinc, wood, &c. The names are 
now marked in white paint overa black ground on the 
broad sloping faces of well burnt bricks, of good 
size and with long pointed ends running well down 
into the earth. These baked clay objects can, 
Dr. Trimen told us, be obtained in large numbers 
at an exceedingly moderate price, and their in- 
vention has solved a long-standing and great diffi- 
culty. When we next visit the Peradeniya Gar- 
dens we hope to be able to readily identify, by 
means of the new and almost indestructible 
labels, not only the forms of valuable and curious 
vegetation which have been’ introduced, but 
also our own interesting local floral and sylvan 
treasures. One thing we noticed which would seem to 
demand attention. The overground roots by which 
the group of ficus trees outside the gate are 
buttressed (why should some trees be thus supported 
and others not?) we found to be infested with 
white-ants, which had eaten the bark, if not some 
of the woody structure of the tops of those roots, 
A dose of the ubiquitous kerosene, properly 
diluted, might put an endto the rather destruc- 
tive investigations of thetermites? At ‘‘ The Firs,” 
Kandy, and in Peradeniya Gardens, we saw speci- 
mens of the beautiful weeping cypress, which 
ought to be grown in cemeteries. In the 
Colombo cemetery there is a beautiful young 
specimen of Jficus benjamina grown from a 
plant which we brought from Java in 1881 
and which can be readily propagated. Its 
weeping habit renders it a perfect substitute 
for weeping willow. Amongst our notes we find 
reference to a tree, beautiful and useful for tim- 
ber and firewood,—-Cupressus rhomboida, seeds of 
which, we understood from Dr. Trimen, can be 
obtained at Hakgala. On the banks of the Maha- 
weliganga, which skirts the Gardens, a reed abounds 
which strangers might well be excused, if they 
mistook it for sugarcane. That cane grows well in 
Ceylon, but the juice of it in our climate ‘is 
too watery for the manufacture of sugar. The 
plant which so closely resembles the sweet cane 
(a saccharum destitute of saccharine properties ?) 
is that which gives its name to the railway 
station of Rambukkana, at the foot of the De- 
kanda Incline. We mentioned the concert of bird- 
notes in the Gardens, but forgot to notice the 
harsh interruption of the concert by a flight of 
screaming parrots, the bright glancing of whose 
plumage no more atoned for the absence of 
music in their souls than does the still grander 
adornment of the peacock alleviate the horror 
of its screams. Attempts have been made to 
initiate in these Gardens what Ceylon so sadly 
wants, a zoological collection. But on the pond, on 
the occasion of our recent visit, we saw only a solitary 
specimen of the cable swans, so many thousands 
of which crowd the Gippslard Lakes and other 
waters of Victoria. The fate of a couple of emeus 
(the Australian representatives of the ostrich) which 


we had previously seen here, bodes but illfor th® 
longevity of the vara avis in terris who is at present 
Like lady of the mere, 
Lone sitting by the shoresof old romance. 

One of the queer Australian birds referred to was 
drowned while Dr. Trimen was recently absent in 
England, andthe other met his fate on that sharp 
contrast to a path through ‘‘the bush,’’—the railway. 
Amongst the unsolved myeteries must remain the 
question whether the catastrophes were due to 
accident, or to morbid feeling leading to suicide. 
In any case, the moral is that Ceylon, now be- 
coming so rich in gardens devoted to botany, ought 
as soon as possible to reliey2 herself of the dis- 
grace of having no zoological gardens, even at the 
capital. If Government gave a grant and made a 
beginning, we cannot doubt that gilts of animals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, &c., would soon give us a 
very complete collection. Near the pond are 
specimens of aloes growing amongst rock work ; 
various species of cacao, which is amongst our 
exports, are growing in the vicinity, while asso- 
ciated with the palms are plants which are often 
confounded with them,—cycads. Of another plant, 
which is popularly called ‘‘fan palm,’’—the traveller’s 
tree of Madagascar,—the foliage of which resem- 
bles that of the plantain, finer specimens are 
to be seen at Colombo than at Kandy or Pera- 
deniya.—We have thus gone through a few of 
our notes, pencilled or mental, the result of a 
far too perfunctory visit to the beautiful scientific 
and landscape gardens at Peradeniya. But we 
find numerous notes on every page of Dr. Trimen’s 
interesting Guide. Toit andto the catalogue of 
over 2,500 species of plants grown in these Gardens, 
we must refer readers and visitors. We cannot, 
however, deny ourselves the pleasure of adding a 
few short extracts from the Guide :— 

“The Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya were 
established in 1821, six years after the final occupa- 
tion of the Kandyan Kingdom by the English. The 
site is less than four miles from Kandy on the 
Colombo road, and occupies a loop of the river Maha- 
weli, which surrounds it on all sides except the 
south, where it is bounded by the high road. The 
area, nearly 150 acres in extent, is beautifully un- 
dulated; its average elevation above sea-level is about 
1,540 feet. The climate is hot, moist, and very 
equable; the mean annual temperature is about 77° 
F., April and May being the hottest and December 
and January the coolest months.* Rain falls on 
about 200 days in the year, the annual rainfall being 
about 85 inches; it is pretty evenly spread through 
over the year, but is usually heaviest in October and 
November and in June, at the full establishment of 
the N. E. and 8S. W. monsoon, respectively. February 
and March are the dryest months, but even then there 
are in most years showers at no distant intervals. * * 

“‘ Many rattans (*Calamus)—climbing palms which 
make their way up tothe summits of the tallest trees 
by their long tendrils closely set with grappling hooks. 
Their stems may attain a length of several hundred 
feet, and are the canes of commerce; nine or ten 
species are found in Ceylon. 

“A plantot the vegetable ivory palm of Oentral 
America (Phytelaphas macrocarpa) will also be fourd 
here. There are many beautitul and interesting trees 
by the drive round the circle. The native “muruta” 
(*Lagerstrenia Hlos-Regine) is surpassed by few when 
profusely covered with its large mauvepink blossoms; 
another indigenous tree, the “del (*Artocarpus 
nobilis), has strikingly handsome foliage; the “‘goraka’ 
(*Garcinia Cambogia) yields bright orange or yellow 
fruits usually grooved like a tomato, and often of 
very good flavour, though inferior to those of the 
mangosteen. The young “ bo” tree (*Micws relegiosa) 
on the east side of the circle was planted by the 
Prince of Wales during his visit to the Gardens in 


"In the early morning in December, the temperature 
has been rarely as low as 62° F. 
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December, 1875. This is the sacred tree of the 
Buddhists, always planted near their temples, and is 
the “peepul”’ of India.* 

“ Close to the river are trees of the candle-nut or 
Otaheite walnut (Aleurites triloba), a native of the 
Moluccas, &c., but much planted about Ceylon villages 
for the oil (“ Kekuna-tel”) expressed from the seeds. 
The nettlelike plant, of which several beds will bo 
noticed here and elsewhere, is the Rheea or Ramio 
of India and China (Bochmeria nivea), attording the 
fibre known as ‘‘ China grass”; it has become a weed 
in the Gardens. Further ov, in a small artificial 
swamp, are a number of sago palms (Metroxylon Sagu) 
from Borneo (sago is the food of the people in many 
of the Malayan islands.) 

“The dark evergreen trees meeting overhead are old 
nutmegs (Myristica fragrans); the well known fruits 
are produced here through nearly all the year, and 
few objects are prettier than a ripe one when the 
yellow leathery rind has split naturally and half 
exposed the dark-brown nutmeg enveloped in the 
brilliant scarlet meshes of the “mace.” The taller 
trees are cloves (Hugenia caryophyllata) and Jamaica 
allspice (Pimenta officinalis), and one tree of the less 
known spice called the Madagascar clove (Ravensara 
avomatica).”” 


ee 
DR. TRIMEN ON COCONUT LEAF DISEASE. 


REASSURING REPORT. 

I must apologise to you and your readers for tres- 
passing on your space and on their time by a further 
communication. My excuse is the paramount import- 
ance of the coconut planting industry to the inhabitants 
of the maritime Provinces, and the cheering nature 
of a communication I have to make public. I for- 
warded to Dr. Trimen over a week ago a parcel of 
affected coconutleaves for his opinion, with a letter. 
He again givesit as his opinion that insects, and not 
a fungus, cause the discoloration of the coconut leaves, 
and that the causes are local. This is indeed re= 
assuring, and must greatly cheer the hearts of those 
who had even the slightest misgiving about the “so- 
called” disease. As Dr, Trimen has kindly promised 
to see the disease in situ, it would be more courteous 
that I should defer any remarks on his letter until 
he hag declared his final opinion after inspection on 
the spot. But IT may be permitted to say (1) 
that the “alarming statement”? to which he refers 
w8, or was intended to be, only the expression of a 


fear, and (2) that though no complaints may have 
reached him from elsewhere, Veyangoda is not the 
Only District affected, as I have seen the disease in 
every District I visited, and the Doctor himself might 
seo it travelling by train, on the other side of the line, 
in many places. 

The following is his letter, which though dated on 
the 11th reached my hands only thia week, as I was 
absent from home: — 

Peradeniya, 11th Nov. 1889. 

Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letfer of 6th Nov. and the diseased coconut leaves. 

Wsimination of the latter confirms me in the opinion 
that the affection is mainly due to mal-nutrition, I 
should suspect it to be the result of quite local conditions 
connected with the soil, especially as regards aeration 
and water-drainage. The spots are, in at allevents the 
groat majority of cases, the effects of the punctures of 
minute sucking insects, and not primarily due to any 


* The sacred Bo tree at Anuradhapura, the ancient 
capital of Oeylon, isthe oldest historical tree in the 
world, having béen planted B. C. 288. 


parasitic fungus, Small fungi of two or three species 
undoubtedly occur on the leaves (it is difficult to find 
any leaves where they do not), butI am not inclined to 
think that they do any harm. 

Really, I feel quite at a loss to understand on what 
foundation you make the alarming statement that “ in 
this affection we are having the history of coffee-leaf 
disease repeated.” Is the affection rapidly spreading 
over the country ? I hear of nocomplaints from else- 
where than Veyangoda, Why, within a month of the 
first notice of Hemileia in Ceylon, there was probably not 
a coffee tree in the island unaffected. 

My time is much occupied, but I will endeavour to 
meet your wishes and see the diseased trees in situ, I 
will give you timely notice of the day and hour. 

Meanwhile, you should try to catch the little bug 
that sucks the young leaves by a careful watch, espe- 
cially at night. 

If there has been anything published in the “ Hx. 
aminer” on the disease, I should be obliged if you 
would let me see it.— Yours faithfully, 

Cor., Local “ Examiner.” HEnry TRIMEN, 


S 


MELONS IN THE SouTH OF FrANcE.—In the current 
number of the Moniteur de UV Horticulture, mention is 
made of the prodigious quantities of Melons consumed 
in the South. The writer says that at Nismes he 
was startled (effrayé) at the enormous quantities of 
Melons (of the kind known as “ Cavaillons’—i .¢,, a 
netted green flesh variety) displayed in the markets 
and in the streets, and supposed this to be the sup- 
ply for a week at least. So far from that being the 
case, it represented only a day’s supply, and the 
next morning a fresh lot of equal magnitude was to 
be seen. The inhabitants each consume one or two 
per diem on the average, the price their being merely 
3d. or 4d., as contrasted with the cost in Paris, 
where it amounts to as many shillings,—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

Yam-Bran.—A packet of seeds of the Yam-bean 
(Pachyrhizus tuberosus) was received from the Director 
of the Botanical Gardens, Trinidad, from which a few 
healthy seedlings have been raised. In the Kew Bulle- 
tin of Miscellaneous Information, January 1889, it is 
stated that ‘seeds sent to Ceylon were grown by Dr. 
Trimen, and he discovered that not only were the 
tuberous-like roots edible, but that the pods were a very 
useful vegetable.’ He wrote, January 30th, 1888: “ Last 
year you sent me some seeds of a tuberous vegetable, 
labelled Dolichos tuberosus. These grew well. ..... 
They are quite new to Oeylon, the vegetable being quite 
unknown here, and, I fancy, little grown in India. The 
young pods. served like French beans, are an admirable 
vegetable, tender and sweet; and the elongated arrow- 
root-like tubercles on the roots are also good when 
cooked. Altogether the plantis a decided acquisition 
to the vegetable garden. The flowers are pure white 
here.” —Proceedings of the A. H. Society of Madras. 

Tue MourruraAJAwELiaA Pappy Firtps.—These fields 
are situated in a large tract of land lying to the North of 
Hendala, extend as faras Pamunugama, and are be- 
tween the old and the new eanals to Negombo. During 
the time of the Sinhalese kings and later on in the 
Dutch times, these fields yielded an immense wealth to 
the people of the Island. Since then, no proper atten- 
tion was paid to cultivate the fields successfully. The 
late Mr. Home made an attempt once but failed, and 
recently Mr. Jacob de Mel purchased a large block of 
the fields and with improved appliances is cultivating 
them, and it is believed that his efforts will not prove 
futile. In the coustruction of dams Mr. ds Mel fourd 
at first many obstacles, as did the cultivators of the 
olden days; hut he has so far overcome them. This 
enterprising Native gentleman has several Goiyas un- 
dcr him employed in the fields, and Government would 
do we)l to give all possible encouragement to him in 
his venture. The name of the fields suggests that they 
untoubtedlly were of a very rich soil, and produced ex- 
cejlent crops of paddy. The grain produced was of 
such an excellent quality, that it was compared to 
royal pearls. Thisis the popular meaning of the name 
of the fields.—OCor,, Local * Examiner.” 
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ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE STRAITS SETTLE. 
MENTS FORESTS DEPARTMENTS: SINGA- 
PORE, PENANG AND MALACCA FOR 

THE YEAR 1888, 


Annvan Report oN THE ForRESTS or 
SINGAPORE, FOR THE YnrAR 1888, 


Area. 2. The total area of forests now under con- 
fervation has been increased from 13,043 to 13,133 acres 
by the addition of a piece of land at Bedoh taken over 
from the Land Office in September. ‘This piece of Jand 
consists at present chiefly of lalang* ground, but parts 
are damp and the soil rich, and it may prove of value 
when put under timber. The cost of demarcation was 
95:28, 

Collecting plants and Seeds, 4, The Forest men have 
been instructed to collect in quantity any seeds or fruits 
found fallen from the trees in the forests and to send 
them in it to the Gardens, where they are planted and as 
goon as they have germinated and are fit to transplant 
are removed to the different places which required 1e- 
planting. Besides seeds and fruits, they have sent in 
young plants of various ornamental and useful species 
and, under my instructions, have recommenced sending 
in specimens for the herbarium. 

Nurseries. 5. With the exception of the experimental 
nursery, little has been done in raising young stock. 
In the Jurong nursery there is a good series of 
young trees many of which are now ready to be 
planted out, andI hope shortly to be able to plant 
rome of the waste lands on a more extensive scale. 
In the Bukit Timah nursery seeds of forest trees 
have been planted and have, for the most part, ger- 
minated well. It is intended to make nurseries round 
all the watchmen’s quarters, whence young plants can 
be casily transferred to places requiring re-planting. 
In the Tanglin experimental nursery a large number 
of séraya and other useful timber trees have been 
raised from seed, and some of these have been planted 
out in the Military Reserve. Over 8,000 young plants 
of Para Rubber (Hevea Braziliensis) were raised from 
seed sent from Ceylon. The young seedlings grew 
very rapidly, the largest of which have been put 
out in the Military Reserve. Others will be planted 
out in low-lying positions, such as the marshes of 
Jurong reserve, which are the most suitable localities 
for this species. The attempt to grow teak here on 
a large scale can only be described as a complete 
failure. The trees require the best soil that we 
possess, and there but few spots in the Colony where 
it will grow at all. Mahogany does a little better, 
and in some forests may be planted with advantage, 
but its cultivation here cannot be considered very 
successful. The bilion trees introduced from Borneo 
all perished, but I hope to be able soon to give this 
valuable timber tree another trial. 

Extirpation of Lalang. 10. Avery large proportion 
of the torest reserves is at present covered with lalang 
grass (Imperata cylindrica Cyr) which is not only 
useless, but very injurious, both by reason of its 
inflammability, and also on account of its pre- 
venting any cultivation of the land covered by it, 
except witha great deal of Jabour and expense, The 
snoject, therefore, of the growth of falang and its 
extermination is one of paramount importance. 
Wherever the land is burnt, or having been under 
cultivation is suffered to run to waste, it is soon 
covered with Jalany, whatever may have been the 
previous vegetation. In comparatively rare cases, ¢, 9., 
portion of the Jand burnt last yearon the North-East 
cide of Bukit Timah, the ground is covered with 
bracken (Pteris aquilina) or Gleichenia linearis. This 
T believe, to be due to the more sandy nature of the 
ground at this spot. It is noticeable that lalang will 
not grow on fandy or wet soil or under shade. Ina 
few spots, the /alany grounts might be flooded for a 
time, and the plant thus destroyed, but owing to the 
configuration of the island this can rarely be done, 
The treatment of the soil by chemicals such as salt, 
rulphate of iron, &c., apart from the heavy expense 


“% The grass kaown in Ceylon a3 iluk—Lp. A 


connected with it, is liable to have a very injurious 
effect on the plants with which the ground is after- 
wards afforested even for many veare. The introduction 
of some more actively growing plant to combat and 
destroy the /alang has been proposed, and the well. 
known lantana (ZL. mivta) was suggested for this 
porpose. In every way this would be a most un- 
desirable proceeding. To substitute for one noxious 
weed which, by its strength of constitution and vitality, 
is most injurious to cultivation, a plant yet stronger 
is merely to go from bad to worse, and as far as 
lantana is concerned the question has long been 
settled. In many places the lantana may be seen 
holding a precarious tenure in the midst of a Jalang 
field and quite unable to compete with it, 

The most hopeful plan for dealing with it lies in 
mechanical means. ‘he plant must be hoed up and 
burnt and the ground re-planted, JZalang reproduces 
itself not only by its feathery seeds, but more con- 
stantly by its underground rhizomes. MHoeing it 
merely breaks these rhizomes into bits, and unless 
every bit is. destroyed, the plant will reproduce 
itself from pieces of rhizomes left in the soil. Henge 
it is always said that dulang requires to be hoed up 
three times before it is destroyed; 

To fire the plants as it grows, apart from the risk 
of injury to the timber-forests, only makes matters 
worse, for the fire merely burns the foliage and does 
not hurt the underground rhizomes, and the plants 
after burning usually bear fruit, which is carried by 
the wind all over the country agaio. 

By constant clearing of the ground for a few years 
and at the same time plauting with trees, the land 
may be eventually re-afforested with timber, but the 
expense of doing this on a large scale will be very 
great. When the trees are tall enough to throw a 
shade upon the ground, the /alany quickly disappears, 
nor can it penetrate even into forest glades if but 
a few trees bar its progress. 

The question really resolves itself into one of ex- 
pense. To re-affore:t the whole of the /alang ceuntry 
in the forest reserves with timber would entail the 
employment of a large number of men for several 
years in clearing the /alang and re-planting the trees. 
The military reserve is an instance of this. It was 
commenced in 1885, and consists of 100 acres on which 
a band of 10 men has been employed each year for 
at least a portion of the year, and even previous to 
that plants likely to destroy the Jlalang had been 
planted there. Hven at present it requires a constant 
clearing to prevent the recurrence of the dalang. The 
plan I would suggest for combatting the lalang is to 
plant gradually patches of ground at first with shade 
trees and bushes, perhaps of little or no value™~ for 
other purposes, but which would form a compact but 
spreading head of foliage so as to shade the ground, 
then keeping down the weeds will be a comparatively 
easy matter. The present staff of watchmen will 
form little nurseries of trees in this manner round 
each of their quarters which they will be able to de- 
velop according as they have time from their other 
works. As the shade trees kill down the weeds, 
more valuable timber trees will be plented among 
them and in time a piece of valuable forest will be 
the result. 

During my inspection of the forest reserves, I have 
noted the chief trees and shrubs which will grow 
through Jalang both indigenous and introduced. Many 
plants will not grow in it at all, others grow through 
it eventually when assisted but do not kill it, while 
some with a little assistance will grow through and 
kill it. 

Section (I).—Trees and shrubs that will grow through 
lalang without killing it :— 

(Adinandra dumosa). 

Teop-teop (Mappa javanica). 

Smgapore Rhododendron (Melastoma matabathri- 
cum). 

Teak (Tectona grandis), in a very few rich soils. 
Andong Oantley (Dracena Cantley?).. 

Several species of wild Figs (#zcus spp). 
(Embelia vibes). 

Gutta Jelutong (Dyera costwata). 


THE TROPICAL 


Of section (I), teak, as stated elsewhere, is to all 
intents and purposes a failure here, Adinandira might 
be used as an accessory in keeping out /alang, but 
though exceedingly common, is difficult to propagate 
artificially. Dyvra im certain spots is very common 
and is well deserving of encouragement on account 
ot the rubber it produces. It gives little shade, being 
a tall straight tree, but not only can it grow through 
the grass, but in one spot I found plants which had 
at some time been under fire, throwing up side shoots, 
showing that the plant can stand burning. ‘The re- 
maining trees and bushes in this section call for no 
comment. 

Section (II)—Trees and shrubs which grow through 
lalang and kill it :— 

Arnotto (Bixa orellanw). 

Croton-oil (Croton Tiglwum). 

Flowering Cassia (Cassia florida). 

Tembusu (agra peregrina). 

Tuba (Dervis elliptica). 

Mauritius Hemp (Fourcroya gigantea). 
Of these, the Arnotto reproduces itself very rapidly 
and forms a low dense bush, under which nothing 
can grow. Croton seems likely to do well, but has 
not yet had a fair trial. Cassis florida is very suc- 
cessful, and eventually forms a fairly large tree. 
Tupa (Derres scandens) is stated to destroy lalany if 
planted among it, but I have had no opportunity of 
verifying it. Fourcroya gigantea will also grow among 
and destroy the dalang to a certain extent. Wayraa 
peregrina, as mentioned previously, is also a success. 
Besides which, I hope to try the purple Jatropha and 
some species of Erythrina. 

Of course, it will be understood that in any case 
the process will be a slow one, and it will be along 
time before the injury caused by the early destruc- 
tion of the forests throughout the Oolony is healed, 
but we may hope that as years go on it may be 
found possible to work more rapidly. 

H. N. Rripiey, 
Director of Gardens and Forests, S.S. 


Annuat Report on THE Forests oF PENANG FOR 
THE YEAR 1888, 


L.—Tlorest Reserves. 

1. No addition has been made to the reserved forests 
during the year, but the areas demarcated in previous 
years have been surveyed, aud prove to be of greater 
extent than the original estimate by 1,321 acres. 

2. The total area under protection in the Is!and of 
Penang is 10,226 acres ora little less than 16 squares 
miles; the total area of the Island being 107 sauare 
miles. 

3. The grea'er portion of these forests are on the 
hill ranges at altitudes varying from 800 St. to 2,750 ft. 
and although containing many excellent kinds of 
timber, would not at present pay for working ; con- 
sequently the duties of the Department are for the 
present mainly protective. 

4, During the early part of the year, these duties 
were not satisfactorily performed, but the appointment 
of Mr. I. Abrams to the post ot Sergeant of Forest 
Guards in June resulted in a decided improvement. 

5. Twenty-four persons were prosecuted for forest 
offences during the year, mainly for illicit cutting of 
timber, sixteen of whom were convicted, and eight dis- 
charged. Thetotal amount of fines inflicted amounted 
to $105, which, with the exception of $5, were all 

paid, 
: 6. The boundaries have been kept clear at a cost 
of $128'35. 

7. New quarters for the Sergeant of Iorest Guards 
have been erected, at acost of $240, and alterations to 
the Assistant Superintendent’s bungalow cost §329°32, 

8. A fire occurred in the village reserve at Kubang 
Ulu in January, which destroyed 10,000 young Mahc- 
gany trees planted out the previous season, The origin 
of this fire was not clearly ascertainea, but from an 
examination of the spot immediately after, I am of 
opinion that it was owing to carelessness on the part of 
some pereon using the public foot-path at some dis- 
tance from the reserve. It is worthy of note in con- 
nection with this that a olear path, fourteen feet 


broad, was useless in arresting the progress of fire 
travelling through Jdalang grass, and it is doubtful 
whether double that width would have been of auy 
use. 

9. The vacancies caused by this fire have been filled 
up to the extent of the remaining stock of young 
Mahogany plants in the Nursery, but jadging from 
the progress made, both here and in Penang, this tree 
is not likely to be of great value in this Settlement. 

10. In accordance with instructions received from His 
Excellency the Governor, the Assistant Superintendent 
visited the Dindings in January and July, witha view 
to obtaining information as to the condition of agri. 
culture, and to assist in settiing approximately the for- 
est areas to be reserved. Oopies of the reports sub- 
mitted as the result of these visits are annexed, 
(Appendices BC D.) 

11. Asthis district supplies a large proportion of the 
timber used in Penang, and contains the only large 
workable forests of the Colony at this end of the Settle- 
ment, no time should be lost in putting them under 
proper management, 


12. The total expenditure in connection with the 


maintenance of Forest Reserves is $1,690:36, as shown 


in statement of expenditure annexed. 
LI —Kkubang Ulu Nursery. 


13. Little new work has been undertaken in this 
bDursery, as it was hoped that a more suitable sits 
would have been acquired and laid out during the year, 
in accordance with the suggestion put forward in last 
annual report, but unfortunately the year closed with- 
out this being carried into effect, 

14. I would again point out the necessity of acquir- 
ing suitable land on which to test the value of new and 
little cultivated vegetable products. 

15. Through the kindness of Thompson Low, 
Esquire, of Caledonia Estates, I am enabled to give the 
result of an analysis of twelve varieties of the sugar- 
canes referred to in last year’s report as having been 
introduced from the Mauritius, (Appendix LZ.) 

16. Some of these promise to be in advance of any 
kind at present culiivated in this Settlement, but their 
real value cannot be estimated until they have been 
grown on better land thanis at my command. 

17. A large number of Liberian coffee plants were 
raised from seeds ripened in Perak, some of which have 
beea planted in the Dindings. Plants were offered 
free of cost to the Malays and Achinese in the neigh- 
bourhood, but they did not. avail themselves to the 
extent that is to be desired, 

18. A few pepper plants put out in 1885 were bearing 
a good crop of fruit at the end of the year, but there 
is no necessity for experimenting with this, as its culti- 
vation is thoroughly established at Ara Kuda, from 
whence thousands of cuttings and plants are now sold 
to the Native States, 

19. One thousand eight hundred and twenty (1,820) 
trees for planting the road-sides in Province Wellesley 
have been supplied from this nursery during the 
year, 


(Appendix 4.) 


LTL,—Hill Nursery and Bungalow Garden, 


20. The special grant of $1,000 for the improvement 
of the Bungalow Garden admitted of much necessary 
work being done. The working of the nursery and 
garden together, instead of from separate votes as in 
previous years, is also an advantage. 

21. The top of Gun Hill has been cleared, levelled, 
and laid out as tastefully as the site would admit. A 
rustic sammer-house, and a temporary plaut shed, haye 
been erected, and the latter filled with plants requiring 
alower temperature thanis obtainable in other gardens, 
Most of the Catileyas, Odontoglossums Rhododendrons 
&c., have been removed to this shed, as being not only 
cooler, but easier of access to persons occupying the 
bungalows. 

22. The “ Round,” near the entrance to the Convales- 
cent Bungalow, has been cut down six feet, and the 
area of the site enlarged with the soil removed, 
Grevillia robusta and Juniperus virginiana have been 
planted around the outer edge, and this site is now 
available for tennis, &o, 
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23. The approach to the Oonvalescent Bungalow, 
which was in an untidy condition has been cleared, 
dug over, sloped and turfed. 

24. The long continuous flower beds on the terraces 
have been broken up into irregular groups, and entirely 
replanied, the intervening spaces being turfed. 

25. The rose beds have been deeply trenched, and, 
as far as possible, re-planted with gratted or budded 
piants propagated on the spot, and these are doing 
much better than plants on their own roots. Many 
new varieties have been introduced from Calcutta, 
and it is hoped that by the end of another year the 
garden will be well stocked with young thriving plauts. 

26. The area available for vegetable cultivation has 
been greatly extended during the year, by cutting 
away the jungle and forming additional terraces. The 
cultivation of vegetables will, in future, be principally 
confined to this garden as it is in close proximity to 
the stables and piggery, the latter having been put up 
for the express purpose of obtaining manure. 

27. The five pigs purchased in December, 1887, have 
increased during the year to twenty-one; the total 
cost of fcod being $76'C1. 

28, The general up-keep of roads, paths, &c., always 
an important item where the rainfall is heavy as in 
Penang, has been well attended toby Mr. Chandler, 
as well as the supervision of coolies employed on the 
various improvements already detailed. It is to be 
reyreited that this Officer is leaving, as it takes at 
least a year for a man with no previous experience of 
working coolies or gardening, to acquire the knowledge 
necessary for carrying on the work economically and 
expeditiously. 

29, The capabilities of this garden have never been 
fully developed, no one with a practical knowledge of 
the cultivation of plants having been stationed on the 
spot, andthe Officers appointed to the post of Signal 
Sergeant leave, or are removed, by the time they begin 
to take an interest in this subject. 

30. In the Experimental Nursery there has been a 
greater amounted of fever than usual among the men 
employed, and very frequent changes. 

31. Since the promotion of Mr. P. Nieukey to the 
post of Overseer, Waterfall Garden, in June last, no 
competent man has been in charge of this nursery. 
Applications were made to the Singapore and Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens, but in neither case coulda man be 
spared. An advertisement was then inserted in the 
local newspaper, but the applicants were none of them 
of the class to be desired. Eventually a Oeylon man, * 
whose testimonials as to general character were satis- 
factory, but with no previous knowledge of garden 
work, was taken on probation, but during the absence 
on leave of the Assistant Superintendent in November 
he left under the plea of ill-health. 

32. In spite of this difficulty, the general up-keep has 
been fairly maintained, and the young stock made satis- 
factory progress. 

83. The tree tomatoes continue to bear, and one of 
the apple trees from Australia produced eight fruits of 
large size and fair flavour, The oranges and citrons 
should commence bearing next year. ; 

43. The olives continue to make progress, one tree 
having attained a height of twelve feet, with a circum- 
ference of six inches at the base, but there is no sign of 
its producing fruit. 

V.—General. 

57. Four hundred species of Penang plants have been 
added to the herbarium, and duplicates of each for- 
warded to the Royal Gardens, Kew, for determination. 
Two hundred and seventy surplus specimens have been 
presented to other botanical establishments, and eighty 
received in exchange. 

58. One thousand one hundred and twenty-two plants, 
and sixty-three packets of seeds, exclusive of those 
obtained by purchase, were received during the year; 
and two-thousand five hundred and forty-one plants, 
and sixty-one packets of seeds distributed, exclusive of 
those supplied for road-sides. A list of the principal 
donors and recipients is giyen in Appendix G. 

C. Curtis, 
Assistant Superintendent of Forests, enang. 


“%* Who can this be ?—Ep. 


AppENDIX B, 


Report ON THE ForEsTs OF THE DiINDINGS. 


As pointed out in my report on the agricultural con- 
dition of this District, the timber and other forest 
produce constitutes a most valuable crop. in many 
places of greater va!ue, all things considered, than 
anything that could be put on the land were the exist- 
ing forests destroyed. 

2, The District has not been surveyed, but the approx- 
imate area is two hundred square miles, of which, so far 
as Icanjudge froma hurried visit, at least two-thirds 
are more or less covered with forests containing a 
large proportion of valuable timber trees, such as, 
Chengal, Damar laut, Tampenis, Merebau, Meranti, and 
others of more or less value; which, properly managed, 
will prove a permanent source of revenue. 

3. The population is scauty, and consequently there 
are but few of the difficulties to be met with that have 
been encountered in demarcating and settling the 
reserved areas in other parts of the Straits Settlements. 

4. The facilities for removing and marketing the 
produce in Penang are greater than in any other Crown 
forests at this end of the Settlement. 

5. Local steamers call regularly at Pangkor for fire- 
wood, andas the trade between Penang and Lower Pérak 
increases, the demand for firewood is certain to increase 
also, thus affording a market for produce that is often 
wasted or of little value. 

6. Other sources of revenue are, damar, wood-oil, 
rotans, getah, bertam, &c., lal of which will have to be 
taken into consideration in the future administration of 
these forests. 

7. The present system of allowing Chinese to cut 
where and how they choose, on paymentof royalty to 
the Government varying from three to nine cents per 
cubic foot for logs up to twenty feet in length, anda 
proportionally higher sum for greater lengths, will, in a 
few years destroy all the more yaluable timbers. In 
some places this is already the case,as Iam informed 
by the District Officer, whoremarks, and my own ob- 
servations agree, that one of the most valuable timbers— 
chengal—will soon be exhausted unless protection and a 
different system of working be applied. 

8. The same thing has happeved in Penang with the 
best form of damar laut, (Shorea sp.) which is specifi- 
cally distinct from, and vastly superior to, the timber 
now generally known under that name. 

Old Malays inform me that the best form of damar 
laut, known as JVo. satu was plentiful thirty or forty 
years ago, but I know from experience that atthe present 
time it is difficult to find a single tree. 

9. The revenue derived from forest produce in the 
Dindings during the past three years amounts to 
$20,611:01, but I have no information what proportion 
of that sum is derived from minor products, I think, 
however, it may be safely assumed that for this sum 
half a million cubic feet of timber have been re- 
moved, and a large quantity wasted, as there is under 
the present system no incentive to economy in working. 

10. The suggestions I have to offer are that a large 
proportion of this District,—(@) be declared Forest 
Reserve, and worked on a system that will ensure 
natural reproduction from seed, and also ensure that the 
quantity of timber removed does not exceed the annual 
yield ot the forest; (b) to do this the reserved area must 
first be marked out in blocks, and compartments, for 
convenience in working, the boundaries surveyed, and 
suitable maps prepared ; (c) by careful examination the 
contents .of each compartment should be ascertained, 
the kinds and proportion of timber trees and other 
revenue-yielding produce noted, and the approximate 
normal yearly increase ascertained; (d) trees to be 
removed during the year from the compartment or com- 
partments to be operated on should be marked by a 
competent person, and then sold by auction standing, 
removed by Government agency, or under a modification 
of the present system, as experience may prove best ; 
(€) restriction should be placed on the manufacture of 
‘Sagors” by which process the greater portion of a 
whole tree (generally Chengal) of the first class is 
entirely wasted, to form the bottom portion of a native 
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boat; (f) the cutting of certaiu valuable trees that are 
becoming scarce, to be specified after careful examina- 
tion, to be entirely prohibited for a number of years; 
(q) the protection of getah trees, rotans, and other minor 
products, should receive attention, and artific‘al repro- 
duction resorted to, if necessary, though immediate 
protective measures will probably render this unneces- 
sary except in the case of very scarce and valuable trees, 
&c.; (2) separate reserves for firewo d should be estab- 
lished on the banks of the rivers, where the vegetation 
is principally bakau. 

11. The need of a small protective staff in order to 
check the illicit removal of timber, &c., is already felt 
by the District Officer, and the system I have ventured 
to suggest cannot be carried out without the assistance 
of intelligent men. 

12. The object should uot be to obtain the greatest 
possible immediate revenue, but to bring the forests into 
the condition in which they will produce the best kinds 
of timbers, and prove a permanent source of wealth. 

O. Ovrrtis, 
Assistant Superintendent of Forests, Penang. 


Appendix D. 
Penang, 31st January, 1889. 


Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the informa- 
tion of His Excellency the Governor, that, in ac- 
cordance with instructions, I proceeded to the Dind- 
ings on January 19th, taking with me a case of eco- 
nomic plants in pots, the weather being too dry at 
the time for lifting plants from the open ground. 

2. During six days I travelled over as much of the 
District as was possible without the aid of a steam- 
Jaunch, which was unfortunately in dock, and examined 
the state of agriculture and nature of the soil. 

3. With the exception of Lumut Estate, on which 
tapioca and sugar are grown, the principal cultivated 
products appear to be coco-nuts and patchouly, both 
of which give a good return. The tapioca crop is 
looking well, and the machinery for manufacturing 
flour will be erected shortly. 

4, Pepper is being tried on a small scale in three or 
four different parts of the District, and grows well, 
especially near the District Officer’s house at Pangkor, 
but the proper method of cultivation is not understood 
by the owners. The plants have been allowed to 
grow up to the tops of the supports, instead of being 
layered as is done by the Achinese planters in Pro- 
vince Wellesley. I explained to them practically, by 
treating plants in their presence, that when a pepper 
plant begins to branch it should be taken down from 
its support, the lower leaves removed, and the stem 
up to the junction of the branches layered down in 
a previously prepared hole as near the support as 
is consistent with the safety of its roots, and the soil 
then replaced. Treated in this manner, roots are 
emitted along the whole length of the stem that has 
been buried, the plant is better able. to withstand 
drought, and fruit is produced from near the ground 
up to any height that may be desired.* 

5, At Raja Itam, which was reached by walking for 
five or six miles along the boundary line that divides 
the Dindings from Pérak, I saw near a native house 
a plant of Ohina grass (Rhea or Ramie) which has 
attracted considerable attention of Jate on account of 
its valuable fibre. The owner of the garden stated 
that he was in the habit of cutting it down for the 
manuf; cture of fishing lines about once a month. At 
the time I saw it the shoots were four or five feet 
high, and as clean as could be desired. The goil at 
this place is a peculiar clayey loam of a light colour: 

6, There are a variety of soils inthe District, some 
of which would produce cloves, nutmegs, pepper, 
Liberian coffee, chocolate, indigo,-coco-nuts, paddy, &e. 

7. In order to encourage the cultivation of economic 
products other than those mentioned in para. 8, which 
are already established, especially pepper, coffee, cloves 
and nutmegs, I would suggest the formation of a 
small nursery in Pangkor, of about an acre in extent, 
where plants could be raised or planted temporarily 
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on their arrival from Penang or Singapore, previous 
to distribution to intelligent natives willing to give 
them a fair trial. 

8. After careful examination, in company with the 
District Officer, we c:me to the conclusion that the 
most suitable place for this purpose would be a piece 
of land near the Recreation Ground, which combines 
the advantages of fairly good land with an abundant 
water supply, and is sufficiently near the District 
Officer’s quarters to allow of his personal supervision. 

9. This Jand would have to be cleared and fenced 
to keep out animals, and a smail house put up to 
accommodate two gar.jJeners, who would be sufficient 
to carry on the work when it is fairly started. 

10. The cost of clearing, fencing and stocking this 
nursery, including young plants of cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper tobe purchased this year, need not exceed 
$500, and the other up-keep would be the salaries 
of two Javanese at about $18 per mensem, 

I discussed the matter thoroughly with Mr. Mere- 
wether, who takes an intense interest in the matter, 
and one of the first things done would be to raise 
a quantity of dadap and pepper plants for distribution, 
a supply of seeds of the former being available on 
the spot. 

11. There is regular communication between Penang 
and Pangkor, and seeds are easily transmitted, and 
an Officer of this Department could occasionally run 
down for a day or two to give practical instruction. 

At present there is no accommodation for vis'tors 
to the District, which doubtless prevents many persons, 
who would otherwise do so, from spending a day or 
two on the Island,and judging for themselves of the 
capability of the soil, &c. 1 understand, however 
from the District Officer, that it is intended to erect 
a Rest-house on the beach which will be a great con- 
venience. 

12. It should be borne in mind that, while there is 
great need for developing the agricultural capabilities 
of the Dindings, the Government poss:ss in the ex- 
isting forests a most valuable crop, which in some 
parts of the District, considering the nature of the 
soil, quality of the timber and the facility with which 
it can be brought to market, is, if carefully conserved 
and economically worked, probably of greater value 
than anything that can be planted, besides the advan- 
tages of having a fair proportion of forest land as 
regards its bearing on climatic changes. 

13. These areas should be settled in good time, and 
their extent and position shown in the map when the 
contemplated survey of the District is undertaken, 

C, Curtis, 
Assistant Superintendent of Forests, Penang. 


AnnuAL Report oN THE Formsts oF Mitacca, For 
THE YEAR 1888. 

1. The work of the early part of the year was 
carried out by Mr. Flanagan, but on my return from 
duty in Singapore, in the middle of Ap il, Mr. Flanagan 
was transferred to the same Settlement. 

Forest Reserves. 

2. The work of the year has consisted chiefly of 
maintenance. In some districts, small nurseries are 
being established for raising seedlings of the best 
kinds of forest trees for planting up waste lands 
within the reserves. 

3. Much difficulty has occured in keeping the 
forest watchmen from frequently absenting themselves 
from their station; this is owing to their quarters 
not being large enough for them and their families. 

Quarters similar to the Police barracks are what 
are required. 

4, During the year, one Corporal of forest watch- 
men has died, and one has resigned. 

5. It is satisfactory to note that no fires have 
occurred within the reserves during the year. 

6. In Appendix A is a list of prosecutions for 
illicit wood-cutting detected by the forest watchmen. 

7. The following general notes are made with re- 
ference to the forest reserves. 

Bukit Bruang Reserve. 

8. Six miles from Malacca, situated between the 

distriots of Batu Berendan and Durian Tunggal, has 
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eight and-a-half miles of boundaries, and an area of 
1,734 acres. 

9. The hill-land rises to an elevation of 514 feet, 
and occupies a large area of the reserve; it is well 
wooded with young timber, the most abundant and 
notable being Tampines (Sletia sideroxylon). 

10. Conservation appears to be all that is required 
in this districts. 

Sungei Udang Reserve. 

11. Thirteen miles from Malacca, situated he- 
tween the districts of Sungei Udang, Sungei Baru 
and Pangkalan Balak, has fifteen miles of boundaries, 
and an area of 4,800 acres. 

12. The reserve is well wooden, and includes a 
fair precentage of first class timber on certain areas. 

The most notable are :— 

Kayu Minyak (Dipterocarpus levis), abundant. 


Kempas (Awmpassia malaccensis), 880 do. 
Seraya (Hopea cernua), A an0 do. 
Meranti (Hopea meranti), 30 000 do. 


Malaka (Phyllanthus emblica), 960 do. 
Kelat (Eugenia zeylanica), orth 0. 
Kranji (Dialum indicum), fairly abundant. 
Arang (Diospyros sp), ... 660 280 do. 

13. All the old Jakun clearings within the reserve 
are fast becoming re-wooded by natural reproduction. 

14, An abandoned estate adjoining the Pangkalan 
Balak Road, and near the sea, requires to be assisted 
by some planting, and this will form part of the 
operations for 1889. 

15. Some young plants of Mahogany raised from 
seeds received from Kew and planted in this dis- 
trict during the year, have nearly all succumbed to 
the ravages of ants. 


Merlémaw Reserve. 


16. Twenty miles from Malacca, situated between the 
districts of Merlémau and Chinchin. Boundaries extend 
eight miles, area computed at 4,000 acres. 

17. The northern boundary has been re-opened during 
the year, but, owing to the deep swamp, it is impossible 
to keep the boundaries in the direction of the Kesang 
River in order. 

Much good will be effected in this reserve when the 
Kesavg River has been cleared. 

18. The western portion of the reserve'is well wooded, 
and some first class timber skirts the Ohinchin Road, 
which passes through the centre of the reserve. 

The most remarkable are :— 
Tembisu (Fagrea peregrina), 
Petaling (Strombosia javanica), r 
Meranti (Hopea meranti), abundant. 

Kayu Mipvyak (Dipterocarpus levis), do. 
Gambar daup, cco ... fairly abundant. 
Rambei daun, 000 000 do. 


Ayer Panas Reserve. 


19. Fifteen miles from Malacca and situated between 
the districts of Durian Tunggal and Kesang. Area 
4,000 acres.. The reserve is chiefly demarcated by the 
public roads. 

20. Demarcation of the western boundary of the new 
reserve has been completed during the year. 

21. The reserve is wooded chiefly with young forest, 
except the roadsides, where some first class timber exists. 

The most notable are :— 


fairly abundant. 
do 


Resak (Vatica rassah), fairly abundant. 
Sepete (Parkia Roxburghit), do. 
Jelutong (Dyera costulata), do. 
Gambar daun, ie see do. 
Meranti (Hopea meranti), .. abundant. 
Kayu Minyak (Dipterocapus levis) do. 


Krapjii (Dialum indicum), fairly abundant. 
Bukit Panclur Reserve. 


22, Sixteen miles from Malacca, situated between the 
districts of Machap, Durian Tunggal and Alor Gajah, 
has eleven miles of boundaries, and an area of 3,640 
Acres. 

28. The hill-chain reaches an elevation of 889 feet, 
and, besides protecting the sources of springs in the 
backbone of the Settlement, it is well wooded with 


young forest, and is in the ,gentre of a largely cleared 


district, 


24, An abandoned estate now included within th® 
reserve will require some time before re-wooding itself 
by natural reproduction, and some artificial assistance 
may be necessary on so large an area. 

25. The most notable trees are :— 


Merebau (Afzelta palembanica), rare. 
Kelat (Eugenia zeylanica), fairly abundant. 
Petaling (Strombosia javanica), rare. 


Kempas (Kumpussia malaccensis), fairly abundant. 
Meranti (Hopea meranti), do. 


Brisu Reserve. 


26. Twenty-five miles from Malacca, and situated 
between the districts of Sungei Baru, Lubok China, and 
Brisu. Has nine miles of boundaries, and an area of 
2,247 acres. 

27. The reserveis principally wooded with young forest. 

The most important trees are :— 


Seraya (Hopea cernua), 
Merauii (Hopea meranti), ... 
Kelat (Lugenia zeylanica), ... do. 
Kayu Minyak (Dipterocarpuslevis), do. 
28. The demarcation of inhabited Jands, and an ex- 
tension towards the frontier, will form part of the 
operations for the year 1889. 


Jus District. 


29. Nothing could be dene in the large district of Jus, 
but demarcation has how commenced. 


General Remarks. 


30. It has been thought that the time has arrived 
when some revenue might be raised from the reserves, 
by supplying timber and generul forest produce to the 
different villages. 

31. With this object in view, the principal operations 
for the year will consist in preparing reliable maps 
showing ‘all the topographical features, and the re- 
serves marked into blocks. 

32. The reserves will be marked into blocks by means 
of inspection paths, and each block willbe dealt with 
separately. The timber will be classified, waste lands 
to be planted will be noted, brushwood requiring arti- 
ficial assistance, either by planting, thinning or sowing 
seeds, will be marked, and all possible information 
collected and recorded. 

It will then be left to decide what timber can he 
spared from the different blocks, and, with the neces- 
sary information to work on, the fellings can be properly 
controlled. 

Bukit Sabukar Experimental Garden. 


33. The most important work of the year has consisted 
of maintenance, propagating and planting, and clearing 
and preparing ground for the reception of plants for 
experiment and nursery stock. 

34. Seeds of forest trees, rotans, &c. have been sown 
from time to time for general planting. 

35. Perhaps the most important work in this direction 
has been the preparation of seedling fruit trees for 
distribution. From applications received and notified, 
it is evident there is a large demand for the principal 
kinds of fruit, both in the Settlement and Native States, 
and several thousands will be prepared during the year 
1889. 

36. The nucleus of a collection of general economic 
plants bas been introduced during the year. 

87. The following notes are made on experiments now 
being carried on. 

88. Mauritius hemp (Lourcroya gigantea) grows slowly 
but well, some fibre has been prepared from a few old 
plants, and has the appearance of good fibre. 

39. If kept free from weeds, nothing further appears 
to be reauired to ensure success. 

40. Virginian tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum, var.)—From 
seeds received from Kew. a fine lot of plants were raised ; 
but from seeds saved locally, the plants deteriorated so 
much that the cultivation has been discontinued. 

41. Deli tobacco (Wicotiana tabacum, var.) has been 
trie 1, but this has alse proved unsuccessful, 

42, Castor oil (Ricinus communts),—Seeds were ob- 
tained from the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta. The 
Peas grown vigorously and are now commencing 

O Trult, 
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43 Croton oil (Croton tigliwm) grows freely and fruits 
abundantly, 

44 Annato (Bixa orellana) grows vigorously, and is 
deserving of a trial on a large scale. : 

45 Black pepper (Piper nigrum) grows well in the 
Sett ement, and might be more extensively cultivated 
to advantage. 

46 Cubebs (Piper cubeba) promise well, and are be- 
ing propagated as largely as_ possible. 

47 Maltese oranges and lemons.—Tke Jemons have 
grown well and are now flowering. 

48. Mahogany (Swietenia mahogant).—Seeds were 
received from Kew in 1886. The plants have grown 
well, and mapy are now ten feet high. Unfortunately, 
few are free from the ravages of ants. 

49. Two species of Hucalypti haye grown with re- 
markable vigour, and it would be interesting to try 
these valuable trees on a larger scale. 

50. From a sample of Liberian coffee observed to be 
growing well in the Settlement, and sent to the Kew 
authorities for report, the London Brokers to whom 
the sample was submitted, declared it to be the finest 
sample of Liberian coffee ever seen in the London 
market, 

Roads and Drains. 


61, The main drive through the Garden (from the 
Garden boundary to the Batu Berendan Road) has 
been widened and maintained, and now admits of a 
drive through the extent of the Garden. 

52, A road, 600 yards in length, has been opened to 
he Assistant Superintendent’s quarters. 


Formation. 


58. In July, a supplementary vote of $1,000 and in 
October a further vote of $200 was sanctioned, for 
digging a lake, and levelling the adjoining grounds. 

54, The excavations were continued to the end of the 
year, and 5,000 cubical yards of earth were removed. 

55. Adam remains to be constructed, and a vote 
will be required for the work, which should be com- 
pleted as early as possible, as an abundant water supply 
close at hand is absolutely necessary. 

56. It may be mentioned that the rainfall for the 
first four months of the year, taking the average for 
that time from 1888-86, amounts only to 3°60 inches 
monthly. Much labour is now lost through fetching 
water from long distances. 


Assistant Superintendent’s Quarters. 


57. Quarters for the Assistant Superintendent were 
completed atthe end of August, and occupied on the 
first of September. 

58. A statement of Expenditure is appended in Ap- 
pendix B, andof Revenue collected in Appendix C, 

R. Derry, 
Assistant Superintendent of Forests. 


Malacca 11th, February, 1889, 
—_ << —_—__ —- — 
CULTIVATION IN THE CAYMAN ISLANDS: 
COCONUT PALM DISEASE, 


(From Report by the Director of the Public Gardens 
and Plantations on the Cayman Islands.) 


Botanical Department, Gordon Town P.O., 

Jamaica, 22ud December, 1888. 

The Oayman Islands, consisting of Grand Cayman, 
Little Cayman, and Cayman Brac are situated about 
180 miles to the north-west of Jamaica, and perhaps 
the same distance south of the centre of Ouba, that 
is to say, between the meridians of 79° 44’ and 819 
26' W. and the parallels of 19° 44 and 19° 46’ N. 
Grand Cayman i3 the largest of the group. Its 
greatest length, running east and west, is stated to be 
17 miles, but the roal which passes a'ong the south 
coast must be twice as long. Itis 4or 5 miles broad 
at the eastern end, and 7 or 8 at the west end. A 
large bay, 6 miles across, called the ‘Sound,’ cuts 
into the land on the north side, so that the western 
portion of the island is a narrow slip from half to one 
mile broad, The island is low, and surrounded by coral 


reefs. The ‘“ Handbook of Jamaica” states that “the 
coast is in some parts bold and rock-bound, but with 
no elevation exceeding 150 feet;” but certainly in the 
western part of the island, the elevation is nothing 
like so much. 

The beach in all the islands is composed of the 
débris of coral, the pieces ranging in size from large 
lumps to fine sand, Within the beach the coral is 
consolidated into a limestoue rock, but the surface is 
very rough and uneven, due probably to the carbonic 
acid in rain-water acting with different degrees of 
intensity on the varying character of the rocks, The 
residue from this chemical action is the red clay 
which forms the soil. In Cayman Brac, along the 
west coast, there are cliffs at a short distance from 
the shore 40 or 50 feet high. The character of the 
islands from a geological point of view appears to be 
similar to that of the formation known as the “ white 
limestone” in Jamaica, 

With regard to cultivated plants, it may be 
gathered from the nature of the soil, and the wild 
plants that there would bea general resemblance to 
those of Jamaica, In Grand Cayman mangoes are 
not so plentifully distributed as here; they grow into 
fair-sized trees; fruit wag not ripe, but was said to be 
inferior to some of the Jamaica mangoes. Oranges, 
both sweet and bitter, and a few lemons are pros 
duced, and great quantities of limes are exported 
pickled. Yams, cocoes, sweet potatoes, cassava, pine- 
apples, melons, sugar-canes, bananas, guinea-grass, all 
flourish, I tcok a few good pinesuckers with me and 
gave them to the Oustos for trial. The sugar-cane 
looked poor but I was told that its indifferent appear- 
ance was due to long-continued drought, and that 
canes grow sometimes from 12 to 15 feet in height. 
There are a great number of papaw trees, some with 
thick trunk and several branches; the fruit is usually 
large and fine. There is a good deal of log-wood, 
fustic, mahogany, and hard-wocd timbers. The log- 
wood trees appear to be mostly young, all that was 
fit to cut having been exported. The mahogany and 
hardwoods are used in the sonstruction of well built 
schooners up to 50 tons, the softer timbers for plank- 
ing being important from the United States. The 
good timber has been almost all cut down in the woods 
to the west andsouth; but I was told that there are 
great numbers growing still on the north side, where 
also the soil is deeper and richer, and more cultiva- 
tion carried on than elsewhere. I was sorry not to 
have been able to go there, but as it was doubtful 
whether I could go and return in one day, I had to 
abandon a projected visit. It would be interesting 
to know what these timber trees are. The guava and 
the coco plum grow wild. I saw two Coffee trees grow- 
ing not far from the sea, and even in May after 6 
months’ drought, there was a fair quantity of berries 
on them. This is probably the first attempt to grow 
Coffee in these Islands, and the result appears to 
justify planting, where the soil is suffiicently deep. 

In Little Oayman there is Mahogany but no 
Cedar (Cedrela odorata); and in Cayman Brac there 
is plenty of Oedar, but scarcely any Mahogany. In 
Little Cayman I was told that there is no logwood 
nor fustic, and that there was no logwood in Oayman 
Brac, but in the latter island I found fustic in the 
woods. 

Ooco-nut Palms grow on Grand Cayman, and 
Cayman Brac. Disease has for several years blighted 
the Palms in Grand Cayman, but no disease has appeared 
in the other island and I was informed that some 
600,000 to 800,000 nuts are annually exported. 

11. No accurate information could be obtained from 
the people as to the first appearance of the disease, 
some said it was 15 years ago, others again thought 
that it might have been 40 years. In a dispatch from 
the Marquis of Sligo in 1834, he mentions that all the 
Coco-nuts of the leeward side had been destroyed, 
but that the infection had not reached the windward 
side. It is probably that this was the same deadly 
disease. I saw a great number of these palms of 
different ages in various stages of the disease, and 
at several localities, From George Town I went north- 
wards about 7 miles to north-west point, and east- 
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wards about 15 miles, some distance beyond Bodden 
Town. Sved is con-tantiy brought from the mainland 
and the inhabitants have been most persevering in 
their efforts to re-establish their coco-nut walks, but 
it is of no avail. A grove may do well for a time, 
and produce a crop of fruit, but suddenly it is attacked, 
the disease often first seizing the tallest and finest 
palm. Or, again, the palms may all die off when they 
are from 6 to 10 feet high, without producing any 
fruit. The disease is quite independent of the direc- 
tion of the wind, travelling as often against it as with 
it. The outer leaves first show signs of the disease, 
gradually turning yellow, but I had several palms cut 
down, and invariably found tbat it was the bud leaves 
which were actually affected at the apex, and as the 
disease gained ground the outer leaves lost their green 
colour. Sometimes on cutting the stem right through 
just above the ground, it appeared perfectly untained 
and smelt and tasted sweet. At other times when the 
disease had made more progress, though the stem 
section looked white, it smelt and tasted sour, and 
this occurred even when only the upper portion of the 
“cabbage”? was discoloured. The discoloured portions 
were of a purplish black colour, eventually becoming 
quite black. There was no sign of either the scale 
insect or the beetle which attack the Coco-nut Palm 
in Jamaica. In the early stages of the disease there 
is no appearance of an insect, but after decay has set 
in, various insects may be !ound. such as ants, a small 
beetle called the “coco-nut fly” and a white larva 
which may be that of the coco-nut fly. The only 
remedy that I can suggest is to take up each disessed 
coco nut palm by the rootsand burn the whole of it, 
reot, stem and leaves on the spot were it was growing. 
Te be effectual, it should be made compulsory by a 
local regulation, and some one should be appointed 
to think that this plan is the only chance of getting 
rid of it. And, I repeat, every single diseased palm 
without any exception, where it is found, must be 
exterminated. I suspect that the disease is due to the 
preseuce of a bacterium, and it is possible thatit may 
gain access to the tissues through the stomata of the 
tender bud-leaves. Lime and phosphate probably en- 
courage the disease, and it would be well to try the 
application of cattle-manure by digging it in round 
round the roots, or, if thisis not available, decaying 
weeds and other vegetable matter. 

I creased attention might be given to various 
products, and a fair trial made of the cultivation of 
coffee. Common or Arabian Ooffee appeared to do 
well, but it shou'd be p'anted under shade trees. 
Liberian Ooffee would no doubt succeed much better 
than Arabian and sell well in American markets. In 
Johore Liberian Coffee from the 8rd to the 4th year 
yields about 3 ewts. per acre, and after that from 
5 to 6 cwts. If any persons wish to start this culti- 
vation, seed could be supplied from the Jamaica Gar- 
dens. Information as to planting, &c.,is givenin the 
Jamaica Bulletins Nos. 4, 5 and 6, and though these 
articles refer to Arabian Coffee grown on the moun- 
tains, the general method of cultivation can be easily 
ascertained and applied to Liberian Coffee grown at 
sea-level. Hand-pulping Machines are made by ordinary 
carpenters in Jamaica and could therefore be made 
also in the Cayman Islands from a pattern. It would 
probably be advisable to export common coffee in 
parchment, but Liberian Coffee should be thoroughly 
cleaned. (See Kew Bulletin, No. 23, Nov. 1888.) 

In cultivating products beyond the actual needs 
of the inhabitants, it will be well to give the first 
place to such as not only suit both soil and climate, 
but also are readily exported to foreign markets. For 
instance, probably no islandin the West Indies is more 
suitable for the cultivation of pine-apples, if well 
deained ar «s are chosen for planting, but the fruit 
does not la t loug, and the means of transport are 
both limited and uncertain. It is not advisable there- 
fore to extend the cultivation of anything quickly 
perishable, unle-s it can be preserved by some means. 
Prepared articics like arrowroot, tapioca, guava jelly, 
can easily be stored until favourable opportunities 
occur for exporting them. Again, there is a good 
market for yams at Oolon and Port Limon; the value 


of this exportin Jamaica has risen from £48 43, 8d. 
in 1881 tou £15,978 18s. 3d. in 1887. Bananas, O auges, 
and Mangoes would pay well, if there were schooners 
sailing regularly to New Orleans. 

W. Fawcett, 


Director of Public Gardens and Plantations, Jamaica, 
THE SPROUTING OF SEEDS. 


We take the following coudensed summaries “On 
the influeuce of Certain Conditions upon the Sprouting 
of Seeds,” from the July Bulletin of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
wherein, with a few to determiue, will be found full 
details of the experiments made on the circumstances 
and conditions affecting germination, and a discussion 
on the results obtained :— 

Influences of Constant and Varexble Temperatures.— 
Different results are obtained from the same sample 
of seeds under different variations of temperature, of 
which the daily mean is essentially the same.— 
Sprouting takes place more quickly under essentially 
constaut temperature of about 74° than under a tem- 
perature ordinarily variable, which gives about the 
same mean.—Rapidity of sprouting is particularly 
marked in Beans and Peas,—As the mean temper- 
ature becomes lower, rapidity of Sprouting becomes 
slower.—Greater rapidity of sprouting doesnot ap- 
pear to be correlated with greater per cent. of total 
sprouting—Oonstant temperature, of the degree here 
mentioned, does not appear to give greater percentages 
of sprouting; at least, the variation in this respect 
between the constant and variable temperatures is no 
greater thau that which is usually obtained from tests 
conducted under identical conditions. In the seven 
tests with Beans, however, there is an average gaiu 
of 5 per cent, in favour of those under constant 
temperature. < 

Influences of Different Quantities of Water upon 
Sprouting.—The quantity of water applied to seeds 
under test may make a remarkable difference in the 
results.—Sprouting is decidedly more rapid in tests 
which receive less than the usual amouuts of water 
given in greenhouses. This is markedly the case in 
all the tests, with the expection of three indifferent 
and comparatively uuvimportant instauces.—Per cent. 
of sprouting is much greater, as a rule, in the drier 
tests.—The addition of water above the amount to 
keep the earth simply moist, is injurious,—The wide 
differences between the results of the wet and moist 
tests are not necessarily due to the roitivg of the 
seeds in the wet tests. This is shown in the tests 
with Cucumber seeds, in which the drier tests gave 
similar or even smaller totals than the wet tests. 

Influences of the Soaking of Sveds before Sowing.— 
Great gain in rapidity of sprouting, counting from 
the time of planting, may be expected as a rule, if 
seeds are previously soaked in water; and the longer 
the seeds are soaked, within reasonable limits, the 
greater is usually the gain in rapidity of sprouting. 
This fact is interesting, in face of the experience that 
very profuse watering after sowing gives an opposite 
result.—This gain in rapidity of sprouting in soaked 
samples is really fictitious, however, inasmuch as ger- 
mination actually begins in the soaked seeds before 
the dry samples are sown. In truth, the soaked seeds 
are sown earlier than the dry ones. If this advance 
in period of sowing is added to the date of sowing 
of the dry seeds, it will be found that dry seeds, as 
a rule, sprout fully as early as soaked seeds, and 
many times much earlier.— Total amount of sprouting 
does not appear to be influenced by soaking.—Similar 
results are not to be expected from all species of plants. 

Influences of Character of Soil upon Sprouivng.— 
Variations in results of testing may sometimes be ex- 
pected in consequence of character of soil in which 
the tests are made. Ia the present instance, low re- 
sults in potting soil as compared with tests in sand, 
appear to be due to the greater amount of water 
held in the earth, causing the seeds to rot. : 
results may, therefore, be studied in connection with 
those upon the influence of varying amounts of 
watering. 
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Influences of Light upon the Sprouting of Seeds.— 
Verv great differences in results may sometimes be 
expected between samples exposed to light during the 
process of sprouting, and those kept in darkness.— 
When such differences occur, they indicate that light 
retards or even wholly prevents germination.—In some 
species this influence of light is greatly marked, while 
in others it is not apparent.—It is apparent that 
those apparatuses which test seeds by holding them 
on a porous plate above water, are to belooked up- 
on with distrust, unless provided with an opaque cover- 
ing; and even then they may prove unsatisfactory, 
as the experience with the Larkspur seeds indicates 
that best sproutings follow planting in the soil. 

Weight of Seed in Relation to Sprouting.—Variations 
in results of testing, both as regards rapidity of 
sprouting and the total amount, they may expected 
between seeds of different weights in the same sample. 
—This variation is much greater in some species 
than in others. In our tests the variation was parti- 
cularly marked in Oabbage, Radish, Sweet Pea, Bean, 
Gesse, (Lathyrus sativus), Burnet (Poterium sangui- 
sorba), Martynia, Orach.—As a rule, the heaviest 
seeds in any sample give earliest and highest results. 
—In some cases, the lightest seeds in the sample give 
earliest and highest results, apparently because the 
heaviest seeds, with which they are compared, are 
Over-ripe; or, in some instances, under-maturity may 
result in earlier germinations, and such seeds are 
sometimes light in weight. 

Colour of Seed in Relation to Sprouting.—Seeds which 
differ widely in colour in any sample frequently give 
different resw'ts under test.—This variation in results 
may lie in zreater rapidity of sprouting, orin higher 
total amounts, or in both—The relative values of 
seeds of different colours vary with each species, or some- 
times with each sample. 

Influences of Latitude upon the Sprouting of Seeds. 
—Northern grown corn appears to germinate more 
quickly than Southern grown corn. 

Variations in Duplicate Tests under Like Conditions. 
—One test cannot be accepted as a true measure of 
any sample of seeds.—Variation in duplicate tests is 
likely to be greater when seeds are planted in soil 
than when tested in some sprouting apparatus like 
the Geneva tester. 

Comparisons of Results of Seed tests with Results of 
Actual Sowing in the Field.—The table indicates that 
ac'ual planting in the field gives fewer germinations 
than careful tests in conditions under control. This 
difference in total of germination, even under favour- 
able conditions of planting, may amount to over 50 
per cent.—In planting, due allowance should be made 
for the comparatively bungling methods of field 
practice by the use of greater quantities of seeds 
than would seem, from the results of tests, to be sufii- 
cient. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

1. Variations in temperature may cause variations 
in rapidity of sprouting. 

2. An essentially constant temperature of about 
74° gives quicker results than an ordinary variable 
temperature of a similar meap. 

8. It is probable that apy constant temperature 
gives quicker results than a variable temperature of 
which the mean is the same as the constant tem- 
perature. 

4, As the mean temperature lowers, sprouting, as 
a rule, becomes slower. 

5. In some instances, greater rapidity of sprouting 
due to a constant temperature of 74°, does not ap- 
pear to be correlated with greater per cent. of total 
sprouti g. In Beans, however, greater per cent. of 
sprouting appears to follow greater rapidity of 
sprouting. 

6. There is probably a tolerably well-defined opti- 
mum temperature for each species of plant, in which 
best results from seed-tests can be obtained. This 
limit is not closely determined for most garden 
seeds 

7. The quautity of water applied to seeds may 
determine both the rapi ityand percent. of sprouting. 

8. A comparatively small amouut of water gives 
quickest and largest results. 


9. Greater quantities of water than are required 
for best results, lesson rapidity and per cent. of 
sprouting either by causing the seeds to rot, or by 
retarding germination, or by both. 

10. The soaking of seeds in water before planting 
does not appear to hasten sprouting, if the planting 
time is reckoned from the time at which the seeds 
are put to soak. But if planting time is counted 
from the time of placing the seeds in soil, quicker 
sproutings are the result; this method of reckoning 
is incorrect, however. 

11. The soaking of seeds does not appear to influence 
the total amount of sprouting. 

12. The results of soaking appear to vary in dit- 
ferent species. 

13. The character of soil in which the test is 
macie may influence the results, both in rapidity and 
per cent. of sprouting. 

14. Light has great influence upon the sprouting 
of the seeds of some species. 

15. When light has any influence, it retards or 
wholly prevents sprouting. 

16. The effects of light upon sprouting are different 
in different species. 

17. The weight of the seed is often a tolerably 
accurate measure of its viability, as determined both 
by rapidity and per cent. of sprouting. 

18. As a rule, heavy seeds germinate better than 
light ones of the same sample. 

19. Seeds of different species may vary in sprout- 
ing in reference to weight. 

20. The colour of the seed in some cases is a 
tolerably accurate measure of rapidity and per cent. 
of sprouting. 

21. When there is any variation in viability in 
reference to colour, it is usually found that the 
stronger sproutings occur in the darker coloured seeds. 

22. The relative value of seeds of different colours 
vary with each species, or sometimes with each sample. 

23. The latitude in which seeds are growo may 
determine their behaviour in germination. 

24. Northern grown corn appears to germinate 
quicker than southern grown corn. It is to be ex- 
pected, from our knowledge of the variation of plants 
in reference to latitude, that seeds of most species 
will give similar results. 

25. Variation in results of seed-tests may be due 
to the apparatus in which test is made. 

26. Those apparatuses in which the seeds 
posed to light are to be distrusted. 

27. Those apparatuses which afford no protection 
to the seeds other thay a simple layer of cloth, pa- 
per, board, or similar cover, are usually unsafe, from 
the fact that they allow of too great extremes in 
amounts of moisture. 

28. The so-called Geneva tester appears to give 
better results of sprouting than tests made in soil, 
probably from the fact that moisture and temperature 
are less variable than in the soil tests. 

29. In order to study germination to 
tion, tests must be made in soil. 

30. ‘Tests made indoors are more 
those made in the field. 

31. One test cannot be accepted as a true measure 
of any sample of seeds. 

The results of a seed-test depend very largely 
upon the known conditions under which the test is made, 

II. Results commonly vary between tests made 
under apparently identical conditions, even with se- 
lected seeds. Therefore— 

III. The results of actual ordinary planting in the 
field cannot he considered a true measure of the 
viability or value of any sample. 

TV. Rapidity of sproutings, unless under identical con- 
ditions, is not atrue measur-'of vitality or vigour of seeds 

V. ‘There appears to be no pernicious adulteration 
of garden seeds in this country, and, as a rule, the e 
ae +o hurtful impurities 

In the ordinary farmer’s garden seed-testing is 
perhaps of little or no value, but to the market gar- 
deter, who plants consideralle areas to special crops, 
and to the seedsman, it is highly profitable. It is 
possible than in some cases the character of the crop 
can be prognosticated with some degree of certainty 
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from behaviour of plants in germination, wholly aside 
The studies of experts 
in this country and Germany, indicate that when ac- 
curate information is desired as to the value of seeds, 
the seed-test should present at least the following 
Name of variety ; where grown; when grown; 
per cent. by weight of foreign matter ; 
na- 
manner 
average and extreme 
temperatures during trial; first germinations in hours; 
last germinations in hours; per cent, by number ger- 
minated ; per cent. unsprouted but sound at end of 
trial; date of test; estimate of agricultural value.—L. 


from percentages of sprouting. 


data : 
how kept; 
per cent. by weight of apparently good seeds; 
ture of foreign material; weight of seeds; 
of testing ; number tested; 


H. Battey.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


<2 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RURAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


The Government of Victoria being embarrassed with 
the magnitude of the surplus, has conceived the idea of 
of appropriating a quarter of a million pounds sterling 


during the next five years to the encouragement of 
The principle of aiding the 


certain rural industries. 
development of such industries is in the abstract sound ; 
the intention is laudable, the work of tilling the land, 
and raising food of various kinds therefrom, being the 
normal business of man. It is probably ‘not forgotten 
that farmers pay heavily through the Oustoms for near- 


ly every article they have to buy, and it has been sug- 


gested that the scheme of giving bonuses for the varied 
form of industry enumerated is put forward as a partial 
return of the moneys extracted from the farmers’ 
pockets. It is proposed that acreage bonuses be offered 
to persons who shall plant and cultivate during the year 
1889, or during the succeeding four years, Grape-vines, 
fruit trees, and such other trees and shrubs of com- 
mercial value as may be approved by the Governor in 
counci], in sums not to exceed £2 per acre, divided as 
follows:—£l per acre at the end of the first season, viz., 
from November 1 to February 28; 10s. per acre at the 
end of the second seacon; and 10s. per acre at the end 
of the third season. Bonuses not exceeding £3 per acre 
are also proposed for certain acreages of a variety of 
fruits, commencing with 5 acres each of Apples, Almonds, 
Apricots, Chestnuts, Figs, Filberts, Gooseberries, 
Loquats, Lemons, Mulberries, Nectarines, Peaches, 
Olives, Quinces, Strawberries, Walnuts, and Carob trees 
23 acres, 2 acres, and 1 acre, being required of numerous 
other sorts; the payments to be made by instalments ia 
much the same manner as in the previous instance, but 
extending over five years. For the making of wine of 
approved character the amount paid is not to exceed 2d. 
per gallon; no one maker to receive more than £100, 
while a bonus not to exceed £5000 may be paid to any 
company with a capital of not less than £100,000, of 
which £25,000 shall be fully paid up, and successfully 
established, tu purchase, store, blend, and export wine. 
Exportation bonuses are also provided, and amongst the 
objects of these are green, dried, bottled, and cauned, 
fruits.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


pe 
CEYLON AND AWARDS AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


It would be unwise to assign too great impor- 
tance to the fact mentioned in our London cor- 
respondent’s letter by last mail that our locally 
grown teas haye found no mention in the list of 
awards made by the Commissioners of the Paris 
Iixhibition. It is true we might have expected 
to find that under the heading of ‘ Articles 
Alimentaires”’? honorable mention at least would 
have been made of our teas; but we have searched 
that list in vain to discover any reference to teas 
of any description or growth. If, therefore, any 
soreness may be felt at the absence of any men- 
tion of our own product, some consolation may 
be derived from the fact that we have suffered in 
good Company, 


But any dissatisfaction that may be, in spite of 
such a consideration, entertained, should be dis- 
counted by the further fact that that feeling seems 
to be very widespread among a large number even 
of exhibitors of French nationality. Although we 
have seen it stated that there was a total number 
of—roughly speaking—44,000 exhibitors only, some 
33,000 awards have been distributed among them, 
Those who have not been fortunate enough to 
secure them have held several meetings to dispute 
the justice of the verdicts of juries and of experts, 
the attendance at such meetings haying been 
confined to native exhibitors. It is evident 
therefore that the findings determined upon 
have given rise to much of discontent, and it will 
only be natural if that feeling be shared in by 
ourselves, But the result in our own case may 
not improbably be due to the very limited interest 
felt by the French in the consumption of tea, All 
the evidence adduced goes certainly to show that, 
at present at all events, tea drinking is not a na- 
tional taste in France, Whether it is ever likely 
to become 50, is, to say the least, extremely doubt- 
ful. But it has been mentioned to our London 
correspondent by Mr. Haldane of Shand, Haldane 
& Co.—and his observations have been confirmed 
by those of others—how materially public tastes 
among the French have changed of late years. 
Whereas but a few years ago beer was an almost 
unknown beverage in France, Mr. Haldane remarked 
that scarcely anything else is now consumed at 
the so-called cafés of the Parisian boulevards. 
The versatility with which the French people as 
a nation have ever been credited seems not unlikely 
to mark its successive appreciation and discarding 
of customary beverages. The love of change may 
produce in this respect as great revolutions with 
respect to national alimentary tastes as it has done 
in regard to national political institutions. It will 
not be surprising, therefore, if some day or other we 
may hear that tea has taken the place of the 
beer which seems now to have ousted altogether 
the light wines until recently so dear to, and so 
exclusively drank by, the habitués of the Paris 
pavements. 

But meanwhile the limited patronage granted to 
our tea-room during the course of the Kxhibition, 
and the subsequent entire ignoring of the article by 
its jurors, sufficiently prove that as yet there is little 
ground for any expectation that a fuller appreciation 
of tea is likely to develop. Indeed we read that a 
sort of crusade is being preached against the use of 
tea in France. That that crusade is being sup- 
ported by the most fallacious and ignorant of argu- 
ments, we can realize from the assertion made that 
the use of tea among our own countrymen lies at 
the root of the evil of our large national consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, We very much fear that 
the tastes which lead to this latter regrettable fact 
were established among us long antecedent to the 
introduction of the fragrant leaf from China. At 
a date centuries before tea was vended as a curiosity 
in England at prices ranging from ten shillings to 
twenty-five chillings a pound, beer was the established 
national beverage of the English people. We read 
that Queen Elizabeth took her morning draught of 
ale with due regularity, and we do not doubt it was no 
stinted potation that ‘‘ Good Queen Bess” indulged 
in, Then the commissariat of both the army and 
navy of her days had a serious difficulty to contend 
with which often delayed the setting forth of fleets and 
the march of troops which has little or no parallelism 
in the military catering of the present time. It 
is recorded that the daily allowance of beer to 
both soldiers and sailors to be provided for was 
thirteen pints per diem! In the face of such his- 
torical facts, what becomes of the theory that upon 
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tea must be cast the responsibility for the love 
of alcoholic liquors which 1s common to all peoples 
inhabiting the colder climate of the north. 

Other climes have other custome, and whether 
it may be possible to graft among peoples less 
exposer to vicissitudes of climate than are those 
of the more northern regions of Europe the tastes 
for milder forms of stimulant which is, we are 
happy to think, now succeeding in great part to 
the coarser tastes of a former generation, remain 
yet to be seen. Tea undoubtedly supplies to the 
nervous system much of the excitation formerly 
sought to be derived from alcohol; but without 
being followed by the disastrous physical and 
moral deterioration produced by undue indulgence 
in the lastmentioned. This fact yet remains 
to be realized by our French friends; but 
the very strength of the crusade against the 
innovation would almost seem to show—by the 
extravagance of the arguments employed—as if 
the thin end of the wedge had been introduced to 
the extent at least of rousing opposition and fierce 
and unjustifiable denunciation. 

Much of the prejudice and the insenate abuse 
of tea, however, are doubtless due to the fact that 
the product is now so largely grown and manu- 
factured and sent into the markets of the world 
by the capital and enterprise of “ perfidious Albion.” 


ae ees 
FRUIT DRYING. 


Among the prominent objects which were to be 
seen atthe Windsor show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society last June, was the fruit-drying apparatus of 
Ph. Mayfarth & Co., of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Ger- 
many, and 16, Mincing Lane, London, E. C. the appar- 
atus was awarded the 1st prize at the show in question, 
and it consists of a mantle-oven furnace, connected with 
the drying-shaft, which is elevated at the end, so as to 
ensure a better circulation. The fruit to be dessicated 
is placed on wire trays, which are then introduced to 
the oven, which isintwo chambers, and each capable 
of receiving two or three series of trays. We have seen 
samples of Gooseberries, Ohcrries, Apples, Pears, 
Currants, Cabbages, Leeks, &., dried by the apparatus, 
and the results appeared in each case satisfactory. The 
apparatus is constructed in six sizes—Gardeners’ 
Chroncile. 
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Snape ror Oorrer, Tra, AND Cocoa.—The present 
time seems a period in which shade for all products 
is being widely tried. We hear of a Matale estate 
being planted up with Saw as a shade for tea} cocoa 
planters have long gone in for shade; and now coffee 
planters are purchasing jicus g/omerata seed, and hope 
that the umbrageous shelter of those fig-trees will help 
to restore coffee to its old vigor and robustness. It 
will be very interesting to watch the. effects of a 
more general cultivation of shade throughout estates, 
for the Ceylon planter of the olden days was generally 
very averse to shade of every kind, believing thatit 
affected the yield of crop. If we are to believe the 
stories we have heard of the wonderful effects of the 
ficus glomerata, coffee under it is benefited so con- 
spicuously as to suggest that this good result is due 
to some effect which the roots of the shade tree must 
have upon it. The mere shade afforded cannot account 
for this, as it is difficult to believe that the shade 
east by one tree differs, except in intensity, from 
that thrown by another, and planters are very largely 
of opinion that there is some special virtue in the 
ficus glomerata. We are led, therefore, to suppose 
that this is derived from the roots of the tree in 
opening up the soil and in absorbing qualities harm- 
ful to the coffee, or in giving forth properties of 
benefit toit. Altogether the subject is very interesting, 
and we should be glad of further information on the 
matter,—Local Times,” 
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Victoria Recra.—tIn compliance with a request from 
the Manager of the Botanical Garden, Hakgala, Ceylon 
seeds of Victoria regia were forwarded, together 
with the following hints as to their treatment :— 

“The seeds should be sown in a smail flower-pot, and 
placed about an inch under water ina large pot. When 
the leaves of the seedlings are about 3or 4 inches broad, 
re-plant each in a basket filled with good soil, and, after 
a fortnight or three weeks growth, plant them out 
finally, basket and all, in the tank where they are to re- 
main. Occasionally the seed takes some time to germi- 
nate, but, so long as the seed remains hard, it is all 
right.’’—Proceedings of the A. H. Society of Madras. 

Puprer CuLtivation.— We understand that pepper 
cultivation on the Kodacherry Hills has not been 
a failure. A year ago a German gentleman of this 
station—highly respected and well known in social 
circles—had taken up lands on the Kodacherry Hills, 
to try experimentally the cultivation of pepper. 
A young gentleman who was placed to superintend 
the plantation, and with whom we have had an 
interview, informs us that a small crop was obtained 
this year. As the pepper vine will mature only 
after a few years, we expect a handsome crop will 
be harvested, in the course of a few years, and the 
concern worth a decent value. We wish the under. 
takers every happiness, and hope success will crown 
their endeavours.—Cochin Argus. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 21st November, 1889.) 
a eae 


FROM MALABAK 
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COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS.| FROM BOMBAY QUALITY, QUOTATIONS. 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. AND ZANZIBAR, l 
BEES’ WAX, White Slightly softish to good CLOVES, Zanzibar \ Good and fine bight .., 53d a 6d 
hard bright + |£6 a £7 10s and Pemba, per 1b Common dull to fair ...54 a 53d 
Yellow ...|Do. drossy & dark ditto.../903 a 1053 Stems.../Common to good .,.1gda igd 
CINCHONA BARK--Crow: )Renewed Fr a ae a4 a a Orbs rps «-|Fair ...10s a 12s 
Medium to fine Qui (4d a Qi LS, Bussora. E . 
eo See 7G a .../2d a 9d & Turkey ¥ ewt, Fair to fine dark blue .,./925 6d a 57s 6d 
Branc oo -|Id a 3d tCWl.|Good white and green...,408 4 50s 
Red |Renewed ... we eee 2 a 1s GUM AMMONIACUM pe: Blocky to fine Nites serra a 41s 
Medium togood Quill ...|4d a 9d ANIMI, washed, ewt.| picked fine pale in sorts,|£1 2a £15 
Spoke shavings... «-./2d. a 5¢ part yellow and mixed|£10 a £12 
Branch ... “ {ida 3d Bean & Peasizeditto ...\£64£8 10s 
twig tee ee old a 19d umber andredbold _.,,,£9 4 £11 10s 
CARDAMOMS Malabar | lipped, bold, bright, fine}1s 6d a 2s 3d scraped...!wedium & bold sorts. ...| £44 £7 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & leanjis 2d a 1s 6d ARABIC, HI. & Aden ..\yorts ., .., a. _ ..,|823 8 738 
Alleppee Fair to fine plump clipped|1s 8d a 33 34 percwt.  Ghatti ...|35rts to fine pale ...(203 a 708 
Tellicherry|Good to fine . {1s 3d a 23 3d Amrad chlgood and fine pale ..,|008 a +03 
Brownish -/10da 1s 6d Reddish to pale brown ..,|298 a 52s 6d 
Mangalore |Good &fine, washed, bgt.|1s 6d a 2s 8d ASSAFQETIDA, per |@jean fair to fine “"")263 a 343 
Long Ceylon |Middling to good... «..J1s 2d a 23 cwt |Slightly stony and foul .,,{208 @ 29s 
CINNAMON Ists |Ord. to fine pale quill ...J3 da 138d KINO, per ewt I Pair to fine bricht _,|223 6d. a 258 
Qnds| ,, AD ” x, /Td a 1s 6d MYRRH, picked ,, | Pair to fine pale ue: |[ 22 @ ST 
ards] ,, iS ” » «(7d als 4d Aden sort | vwiddling to good _|728 6. a 853 
4ths:)Woody andhard.. «..|6d a 9d OLIBANUM, 4rop | pair to fine white "137s 6d a 553 
Chips + |Fair to fine plant... » (13d a 63d perewt. —__ 4» |Reddish to middling ,,,|278 6d a 353 
COCOA, Ceylon ... +-|Bold to fine bold +|396 a 1053 pickings.. Widdling togoodpale ... 12s a 20s 
«| Viedium 3 00 -. [863 a 94s siftings . Slightly foul to fine me 10sa 15s 
_ {Triage to ordinar ++ /603 a 708 INDIARUBBER Mozam | ye,) red hard “lls 9d a 2s 
COFFEE CeylonPlantatio: |Boldto fine bold colory...|103s a 1083 per lb. Ball & Sau | ige } white softish {ls 4da1s8d 
Middling to fine mid. .../98s a 102s taripe root “8d a 1s 5d 
Low mid.and Low grown|953 a 983 liver ,,{L8 a 1s 8d 
Smalls n00 tee -. 1933 a 983 —_ —_—_ 
Native Good ordinary ... _...|858 a 928 6d 
Liberian «lSmallto bold ... +».(803 a 953 FROM CALCUTTA AND 
fast Ladian +--|Bold to fine bold... +-/1043 a 1103 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Medium to fine ... +»-(998 a 102s 
Small BS oy 1953a98s | ————— ae Saye ee, 
Native _ |Good to fine ordinary ...|85s a 92s6d CASTOR , ists pero |Nearly water whi SAK 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochi) |Mid.coarse to fine straigh |£14 a £22 2nds ,, Fair oat ae ion pe ra a 43d 
FIBRE, Brush + lOrd, to fine long straighi|£20 a £32 3rds_,, - |Brownandbrownish ... Kae 4hd 
Stuffing ...|Coarseto fine... . |£9 a £20103 | INDIARUBBERAssam,p | 300d to fine lis 6d a 23 
COIR YARN, Ceylon Ordinary tosuperior ...)€14 a £3 lb. Common foul and mixed]7d a ls 3d 
Cochin {Ordinary to fine ... ...|£14 a £40 Rangoon ...| Pair to good clean «./1g 7d a 1s 10d 
Do | Roping fair togood __,..|£12 a £18 Madagascar|Goodto finepinky &whitells 10d a 283d 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ...!Middling wormy to fine,..|11s a 203 Fair to good black Siguaemnsiod 
OROTON SEEDS, sifted .../Fair to fine fresh... —..,|208 a 255 SAFFLOWER ---|@ood to fine pinky “l703.a 903 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... ..|558 a 60s Middling to fair ee a gaa 
” Small and medium ..|248 a 353 Inferior and pickings ...|15s a 25s 
Rough /Fair to fine bold... ..|153 a 21s TAMARINDS --|Mid.to finedlacknot stony 7s 6d a 10s 
600 +-!Small oo 209 ...{14s 6da 178 Stony and inferior + |48 a 63 
GU WwW ARABIC, Madras.../Dark to fine pale ..{L58 a 625 — —. 
NUX VOMICA «|Fair to fine bold fresh ...)10s a lls 
Small ordinary and fair,..|73 a 9s FROM 
MYRABOLANES Pale, ...|Good to fine picked [78 6d a 83 6d CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Common to middling .,,)53 a 63 6d 
BiCki Fair Coast... uae 200 Ps 6da baa —— — ee 
ickings|Burnt and defective .../4s a 4s 9 ALOES, Cape, percwt. ...|Fairdry to fine bright ,,.|24s a 283 
OIL, CINNAMON “|Fair to fine heavy  ..,J/Isa 236d » Gavan & miadiare soft)15s a 23s 
CITRONELLE + (Bright & good flavour .,./$d a 4d Natal ...|Fair to fine ... none here 
LEMON GRASS ...| ,,  , 4, gy __— [Ld @ 19 ARROW ROOT Natal per 1b | Middling to fine .. (13d a 3d 
ORCHELLA WEED | {.d, to fine, not woody,,./20s a 33s —— — —_ — -— 
PEPPER, Malabar, blk.sifte |p \ir to bold heavy Rabe An FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, »» good ,, aes THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
Tellicherry, White ... eo ea ...{ls a Is 6d Sy ge ae grb era 
PLUMBAGO Lump --|Fair to fine bright bold,,./16s a 203 CAMPHOR, China, # cwt./Good, pure, & dry white 
: Middling to good small,,,/10s a 153 Japan * » pink } 1303 a 140s 
Chips + 1Slight foul to fine bright|9s a 12s. GAMBIEK, Cubes, cwt. .../Ordinary to fine free .../34s a 40s 
dust + {Ordinary to fine bright.,.|6s a 10s Pressed nom 
RED WOOD one +«/Fair and fine bold ...\£9 lds a £6 5s Block [per 1b./Good ... (26842268 3d 
SAPAN WOOD + (Middling coated to good/£5 a £8 GUITA PERCHA, genuine] Fine clean Banj& Maca- |43 6d a 5s 
SAN DAL WOOD, logs _ ...|Fair to good flavor ...|£30 a £58 Sumatra...]Barky to fair {sar|3s a 43 
Do. chips ..-|Inferior to fine . |£9 a £30 Reboiled.../Gommon to fine clean ...\2s a 2s 61 
SEN A, Tinnevelly + |Good to fine bold green,,./8d a 1s 4d White Borneo _.,./Good to fine clean .j28 8d a 33 
Fair middling medium..,./4d a 6a = Inferior and barky .jls 4d a 28 3d 
Common dark and smalljld a 33d NUTMEGS, large, per 1b...157’s a 80’s, garbled ..|23 63d a 43 
TURMERIC, Madras “|Finger fair to fine bold)10s a lls Medium +» 183’8 a 95’s ...|23 4d a 2s 6d2 
Do. +-|Mixed middling [bright)8s 6d a 9s 6d Small -..|100’s a 160’s ./23 a 28 4d 
Do. +» |Bulbs at oe 0/73 a 93 MACE, per lb. -..|Pale reddish to fine pale/2s 8d a 33 3d 
Cochin. -.|Finger bon ../88 6d a 9s Ga Ordinary to fair ...|23 2d a 2s 6d 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & | ; Chips and dark ..(Is 10d a 2s 1d 
Bourbon, 1sts Fine crystalised 6 a Yinch|18s a 253 RHUBABB, Sun dried, per|Good to fine sound ..jls 8d a 3s 2d 
ands/Foxy & reldish 5a8 ,, |153.a 203 Ib. i Darkordinary & middling|8d a 1s 3d 
3rds|f Lean & dry to middling High dried ...|Good to fine ../9d a Isid 
under 6 :nches » 103 a 143 Dark, rough & middling |3d a 7a 
iths Low, foxy, inferior and SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt./Fair to fine «(17s a 18s 
[pickings 3s a 8s 6d TELECON ses Oe ../17s a 183 
ee | small too 99 99 .../l4s 6d a 15s 6d 
FROM BOMBAY | Flour [per lb,}Good pinky to white .,./8s a 12s 
AND ZANZIBAR. TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine * ,../1¥da 23d 
—_———— — —_— —_— Singapore ,,./ ,, ” . /léa a 13d 
ALOES, Sozcotrine _ ...|Good and fine dry 0/24 a £7 Flour Brolh eh ” ...|L0s a 17s 6d 
Zanzibar & Hepatic.../Oommon and good 1». 403 a £5 5s Pearl .,| Bullet, per cwt. + |203 a 218 
CHILLIES, Zanzibox ....Fairtofine bright _,,, 823 a 338 Medium ,, vee fL68 a 178 
Ordinary and middling... 278 a 803 Seed % lbs 8d a 17s 
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THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 


(Read before H. EH. the Governor.) 

It is nearly 6 years since the Colombo School of Agri- 
culture was opened in January 1884, and at this its 
second public prize distribution, I have to repeat the 
pleasant duty of a past principal and heartily welcome 
Your Excellency and thank you for the honour you have 
done us in coming here today to distribute certificates 
and prizes to the successful students. On the former 
occasion, Your Excellency expressed the hope that at 
some future date your successor would hear of the 
success of the stulents who have p assed out of this 
school. It has so fortunately occurred that this success 
can be reported during Your Excellency’s own regime, 
and it isa source of gratification that the work which 
was initiated by the present Director of Public In- 
struction, aided by the great influence of Your Hxcel- 
lency’s own approval, is able to show proof of its useful- 
ness to the people for whose good it was intended, with- 
in the period of Your Excellency’s rule, in spite of many 
jnfluential prophecies to the contrary. Since my arrival 
in the island in February of this year, my experience 
has led m> to believe that there could not haye beena 
happier ides than that of the D. P. I.in initiating the 
work of agricultural reform with which his name wil 
always be associated and that whatever the opinions to 
the coatrary, that reform is gradually working its way 
among our agriculutural classes to their material bene™ 
fit. Both from tho reports of our agricultural instruct- 
ors, a3 wellas from private communications and per- 
Sonal observation, I am led to believe that the apathy 
and even active opposition which originally meet the pro- 
¢ress of improved methods of cultivation are steadily and 
surely giving way to a more liberal spirit,—a fact which 
it must be admitted isa source of great encouragement 
to allthosse connected with this work. The records of 
®xperiments at this sohool, as well as the reports from 


experimental stations at Toppur. Panapitiya, Minuwan- 
goda, Mullaittivu, Galle, Akmimana, Nikaweratiya, and 
other places, not only from our instructors, but from 
headmen (and more especially from the President of 
Tibagoda in the Matara district), have all been publish- 
ed, andI need not detain Your Excellency with them. 
Now as to figures, beyond reminding you, sir, that they 
all bear witness to the great success of the improved 
method over the old system of paddy cultivation. The 
sending forth of men who have for two years had the 
scientific principles of agviculture explained and illus. 
trated to them, is bound in time to influence the minds 
of those among whom the students will move and work; 
and turn them to see the need of improvementin certain 
of their agricultural operations ; while the practical proof 
shown on the spot of a double crop always, and some- 
times astill more largely increased yield, emphasises 
any mere teaching. During the past session, four 
additional classes have been added to the curriculum, 
yiz., veterinary, entomology, geology and field-surveying, 
These are of an elementary nature, and deal with the 
subjects only so far as they can benefit the classes from 
which the students spring. For I consider that the 
more one knows of the different aspects of his work, 
the greater is the interest and enthusiasm he will evince 
in the thorough performance of it. A practical know- 
ledge of veterinary is, I think, of the first importance to 
agriculturists ina country where cattle are so fully 
utilized and where so much loss results, almost annually 
from the so-called “ caiitle murrain,’ which is mainly 
caused by the want of the knowledge of a few simple 
facts relative to the proper feeding, housing, and treat- 
ment of stock. A knowledge of entomology will be no 
less useful in a tropical country such as ours, where every 
circumstance seems to favour the development and 
spread of insect-life which is year by year, whether in 
the case of paddy, coconuts, or what not a serious 
Lindrance in the way of successful cultivation, I should 
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also mention that two of our students were selected by 
Ool, Olarke as Forest Rangers, and the knowledge of 
Botany; soils, and entomology imparted here is of great 
use towards the requirements of the Forest Department. 
The practical work of the school is still carried on under 
the able supervision of Mr. A. W. Jayawardene, who 
was, aSis known to Your Excellency, trained at the 
Saidapet Farm in the Madras Presidency; and the wil- 
lingness and zeal displayed by the students in doing 
their own share of the work with their own hands 
were an agreeable surprise to me, and are 
doubtedly a healthy sign, considering the dislike to 
manual labor previously exhibited by well-born na- 
tives, and with which the D. P. I. had originally to 
combat. During the year the school lost from the 
staff of its masters, the valuable services of Mr. Lewis, 
who was promoted to a Sub-Inspectorship of Schools, 
but it has gained a useful helper in the person of Mr, 
W. A. De Silva (who lately reflected on the School, 
the honour of winning the open prize offered by the 
‘‘ Independent ” newspaper forthe best essay on “ cotton 
cultivation.”) There are up to date 10 agricultural 


un- 


instructors in various parts of the island, six of whom 
are paid by Government and 4 privately. The 
valuable encouragement given, and the great interest 
shown by more than one Government Agent, in the 
pushing on of agricultural work, is a matter of con- 
gratulation. Many of our instructors have carried on 
experiments with other products than paddy, with 
a view to impressing on native cultivators the pos. 
sibility of their cultivating these products remunera- 
tively. The success of Mr. Rodrigo’s arrowroot cultiva- 
tion, and Mr. Lawrence Perera’s cotton cultivation 
are worthy of mention; while experiments with dholl 
by most of the instructors have proved that a whole- 
some and nutritious food-stuff can be produced with 
little trouble. With the multiplication of crops 
capable of successful growth by the natives of the 
island, there will obviously be less risk to our cultivators, 
while the resources of the soil will be taxed to a less ex- 
tent. A new feature in the means of diffusing agricultural 
knowledge is the “Magazine of the School of Agri- 
culture” which was started in July last, and is still 
spread after a six months’ term of probation to live, 
it is hoped, a long and useful life. There are both 
an English and a Sinhalese edition, and from the 
manner in which the publication has been received 
and encouraged by landowners and others, I am 
sanguine of its object,—to circulate useful information 
among the agricultural classes—being realized. I have 
again to thank Your Excellency for the honour of this 
visit, and to hope that still more substantial success 
—even such as will eventually tend to elevate our 
cultivators from their present precarious condition to 
a securer position—-may yet have to be reported to 
you. 
——_9—______ 

HOW DOES SCIENCE HELP AGRICULTURE 


VI. 
By C. Drivpere, B.A., F.H.A.S. 


One of the drawbacks, and very often the greatest 
drawhack, in the way of successful cultivation is th 


damage done by insect pests. Instances are innumerable 
of insects causing whole-sale destruction of crops, and 
bringing utter ruin to cultivators. In Europe and 
America, the Turnip and Hessian flies, and the Oolorado 
beetle, have been the great enemies of farmers, and 
no trouble and expense bave been spared in the investi- 
gations into the nature and habits, and the best means 
for the destruction of these pests. Commissions have 
been appointed to enquire into the subject, and 
scientific men have devoted their attention solely to these 
enemies of farmers. The science which deals with 
the classification, life-history, and habits of insect-pests 
is entomology, and closely connected with the subject 
is the name of Miss Eleanor Omerod, who holds the 
post of consulting entomologist to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England. Miss Omerod’s valuable 
reports are published in the Society’s Annual Journal, 
and she is also the author of works on the insect pests 
notonly of England but of certain colonies, which are 
considered standard books of reference on the subject. 

Considering the vast destruction which insects are 
capable of bringing about, it is most desirable that the 
insects of every country which are known to be de- 
structive to vegetation should be studied in regard to 
their habits and modes of propagation, with a view to 
their being dealt with most effectually when necessity 
demands. It isahealthy sign that the study of the sub- 
ject of entomology is beginning to be encouraged in 
Ceylon, and that knowledge is being circulated by 
means of the Newspaper press, so that cultivators may 
know as much as possible about the enemies with 
which they have to contend. A work has lately been 
published in India on insect-enemies, and willbe found 
to be of great value to agriculturists. Some of the 
pests dealt with are such as do much damage in our 
own island, but there area number of other destructive 
creatures in Oeylon which have yet to be studied. 
Many of them with no distinctive names; and obser- 
vations with regard to which must reveal facts that 
are certain to be of great benefit to our local agricul- 
turists. The pests which attack tea and coffee have 
been and are being studied by capable persons, and it 
is to be hoped that the insects which infect other crops 
than these, and especially paddy, 
observation, and will in time be dealt with. More 
knowledge regarding these latter is much required be- 
fore any remedial measures can be adopted. In a 
country with a climate such as ours, circumstances and 
surroundings are far more favourable to the develop- 
ment and spread of insect than in more temperate 
regions. The abundance of insect-life is indeed one 
of the striking characteristics of tropical countries to 
those who come eastward for the first time. Warmth, 
dense vegetation, and uninterrupted verdure, all these 
go to favour insect-life. 


will not escape 


Thus it is all the more necessary that the life and 
habits of tropical insects should be studied. For cul- 
tivation may often be regulated according to the 
periods during which particular insects appear in their 
destructive form, so as to—so far as is possible,—delay 
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the crop, strengthen it to withstand the attack, or 
“rush” it past the critical stage when it is most open 
to insect ravages, 

Again in some instances such mechanical operations 
as ploughing, harrowing, and rotting at particular 
periods, and chemical means such as application of 
slaked lime, gas-lime, soot, &c. are of inestimable benefit 
where intelligently adopted. 

Draining of wet places is very necessary, as excess of 
moisture helps insects to thrive while the crops are kept 
in low condition. All weeds, stubble, and unnecessary 
growth of shrubs should be cleared off the land and 
from fences and ditches, and the cleanings burnt, as 
pests generally find shelter in such places. Manure 
heaps and collections of vegetable refuse are commonly 
frequented by insects as convenient places for laying 
their eggs,sc that it would be a safe precaution to 
throw quick or gaslime over such heaps. Sometimes 
it is necessary as in the case of the wireworm attack 
in England to adopt a rotation, and bring in a crop 
which is no favourite of the pest, thus clearing the 
land of them periodically. 

Very often cultivators recklassly resort to costly 
methods of ridding their crops of pest, when convenient 
and inexpensive means suffice. In some cases it is 
necessary to resurt to insecticide-sprays, and in this 
connection the invention of Mr. Strawson patented as 
“The Strawsoniser’? is worthy of mention as the 
most perfect machine of its kind for the distribution 
of insecticides. 

What we want before all, however, is reliable informa- 
tion with regard to the insects themselves. Hasy means 
of identification, and a better knowledge of their 
feeding and breeding peculiaritie. From the attention 
the subject is receiving in more than one quarter, there is 
no doubt that before long weskall be able to have this 
information as regards not only coffee and tea-pests, but 
those of cotton and paddy and all the crops of large 
and small cultivators, in a collected form, convenient 
both for circulation and reference, 
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COTTON. V. 


By Apa. 

About a week after planting the cotton seeds ger- 
minate and expand their basal leaves. After two weeks 
the vacancies where the seeds have failed to grow 
should be replanted. When the plants are from three 
to four weeks old, the land should be cleaned by re- 
moving especially the weeds growing round the young 
plants by the hand. If the weeds are allowed to re- 
main the growth of the cotton is very much retarded; 
therefore the operation of weeding should not be put 
off. An important fact to be kept in mind with re- 
gard to weeding is to do it before the weeds have 
flowered and seeded, otherwise they will make a rapid 
growth again by means of the seed shed in the soil 
Another evilis that weeds harbour, and act as breed 
ing grounds for insects, which are injurious to the 
growing crop. 


When the plants are about a month or six weeks 
old, the soil should be loosened by digging with a 
mamoty or some other suitable implement, There 
are a great many advantages to be derived by thi8 
operation. For example, it facilitates the growth and 
distribution of roots, removes on excess of moisture 
when present, and increases the absorptive properties of 
the soil. It adds to the store of plant food, and im- 
proves the material in the soil by exposure to 
the sun and the atmospheric agencies. Another material 
benefit to be derived by digging the soil is the destruc- 
tion of weeds, 

When the cotton plants are nearly four months 
old and are ready to flower, the soil should be again 
loosened and the earth drawn up to the roots of the 
plants. Not only are the roots strengthened by this 
process, but a good deal of nutritive matter is brought 
within the reach of the plauts, thereby helping to 
increase the numbers of flowers, and hence the pro- 
duce too. 

When a perennial cotton, such as the Kidney, is 
cultivated, after each plucking all the green wood 
should be removed, when the plants put forth new 
branches and bear very much better during the next 


season. 
(To be continued.) 
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PADDY CULTIVATION AND TRANSPLANTING, 


V. 
By W. A. De Sitva. 


(Continued.) 

Trrigation—In my last I dwelt on the subject of 
irrigation without taking into account its actions re_ 
garding the increase of fertility in soils. The quantity 
of water necessary for the proper growth of a crop 
was discussed at length, and the minimum, that is 
a supply of 7 weeks was found necessary in the case 
of transplanted paddy. This quantity is quite suffi- 
cient to act mechanically, and as will be seen here- 
after, it is more than enough regarding the increase 
of fertility in a soil. It cannot be said that the more 
water we have, the advantages too will be more. All 
the advantages may be brought about by a certain 
limited supply, and more than that supply would 
either be powerless to be of any additional service or 
might act injuriously. 

Water used in paddy cultivation acts beneficially in 
four ways, besides being mechanically useful. First, 
it brings along with it earthy particles or matter in 
suspension, and enriches the soil by depositing them. 
Secondly, it brings substances heldin solution. Thirdly, 
it aids in the solution of plant food in the soil. 
Fourthly, it enters into the composition of plants, and 
improves the temperature of soils and distributes 
manure. Under the first condition, the addition of 
silt, the fields depend more or less for an addition of 
such matter, on the nature of the water used in irriga- 
tion. In Ceylon, fields are irrigated from water ob- 
tained from different sources, rain water which flows 
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down the highlands, river water got by impeding the 
progress of steams, and tank water, which is the water 
obtained from rain and rivers, but stored up for use 
when required. The other method of obtaining water, 
that is, by means of wells, is not used here, as far 
as I have observed, for the purpose of irrigating 
paddy fields. Water got from the rainfall in its course 
of fiowing over highlands brings with ita deal of matter 
in suspension, and when it has settled down in the 
lower grounds (the fields) generally deposits a layer 
of mud consisting of materials brought from the adjacent 
highlands, 

River or stream water is generally clear except in 
very rainy weather (though there are exceptional cases) 
and does not carry much silt without depositing it 
on its way, except when the streams are flowing at 
a rapid rate, But ordinarily the water got by the im- 
peding of streams contains very little matter in sus- 
pension, and hence very little silt ig added; whilst that 
rom tanks generally contains hardly any silt, because 
he water when stored up deposits all the matter 
which it holds in suspension. 

Thus, with regard to the addition of silt we have 
the rain water standing first in regard to its advan- 
tages. But it is not silt alone which adds fertility 
40 a soil, The substances brought in solution are more 
active in this respect and their action is quicker. 

Water has remarkable soluble properties, and dis- 
solves substances on its way. Thus rain water will dis- 
Solve substances as it flows, and the dissolving action 
is promoted by the gases and acids which it has ob- 
tained from the atmosphere and soil. River-water 
dissolves substances geverally occurring in the bed of 
the rivers, and the drainings it gets on its way down 
contrikute some disordered material, while tank-water 
contains as much if not more matter in solution as 
the other two descriptions, the stability of the water 
not effecting the matter in solution. Sometimes this 
description of water is more enriched with matter in 
solution on account of the constant evaporation which 
it has to undergo by exposure. 

It will be thus seen that water should first come 
in contact with the materials themselves so as to 
dissolve them, an1 that the amount of materials depend 
to a great extent on the nature of the places the 
water has to pass through. The determination of 
matter held in solution in water would be very in- 
teresting ard useful to the paddy cultivators who 
could by that means be guided asto the amount of 
material with which they are supplied through that 
agent. 

We now come to the other actions of irriga- 
tion water; viz., the dissolving of plant food found in 
the soi], and the entering into the composition of 
plants themselves. These two processes are more or 
less carried on under aj] circumstances whether the 
water be obtained from tanks or supplied by the rain. 
Thus water in paddy-cultivation are 
manifold; and for the highest benefits, a knowledge 
of its advantages and the best means of utilizing it 
are necessary. 


the uses of 


CEYLON BEE OULTURE. I. 
By Apa. 

The first native of Oeylon who attempted anything 
like bee-keeping on improved methods was the late 
Samuel Jayetileke Mudaliyar of Kurunegala, and an 
interesting paper written by him in 1881 is now lying 
before me. 

The Mudaliyar got out with the aid of several English 
gentlemen beehives &c. from England, and endeavoured 
to improve the primitive means adopted by the natives, 
but with very little success, as the native bees could not 
be induced to build their combs in the imported hives. 
Mr. Jayatileke attributes this, to use his own words, 
to “want of ingenuity and experience to adapt the 
frames to their mode of comb-building, or to the bees 
preferring pots, which are cooler than the boxes.” 

However the old Mudaliyar was able to show visi- 
tors at Roselane Cottage, with no little pride, a 
colony of Cyprian bees which he had in Eoglish 
hives in a quiet corner of his garden. I remember 
Mr. Andree of the Kurunegala Land Registrar’s Office 
showing me a swarm of the Mi Messa building their 
combs inside an old gin case which he had improvised 
into a respectable-looking hive. 

Bee-keeping with the natives is carried on in the 
most primitive manner. An ordinary water pitcher 
or kalagediya which has become unserviceable is placed 
after smearing the mouth witha little honey in an 
elevated portion (generally on a flowering tree) in 
gome retired spot in the garden during the swarming 
season, which is in March and April. A swarm of bees 
may by the merest chance enter this primitive hive 
stock the cells. When the 
proper season, which is in July or August comes 
round, the bees are driven away by smoke and ithe 
pitchers broken. All the honey is abstracted and the 
brood combs are thrown away causing considerable 
destruction of bee-life. But the greater portion of 
the honey used in Ceylon is obtained by bee huuters 
from the crevices and hollows ef rocks and trees in 
the jungles where the wild bees build their combs. 

I am induced to write this article on apiculture 
(which will be continued in the future numbers of 
the Magazine) with the hope that my countrymen 
will endeavour to open up an industry, so easily 
conducted, and which will not fail to yield a good 
return if properly carried out. 

(To be continued.) 
——_— —_ -—-—_—— 
INDIGENOUS: FOOD PRODUCTS: 
VATED AND WILD. III. 
By W. A. Dr Sitva. 
Portulacacee. 


and build combs and 


CULTI- 


6. Portulaca Oleracea. Li. Purslane, known among the 
Sinhalese as Genda. This is an annual potherb, both 
cultivated in gardens and growing as a weed in culti- 
vated places. When growing wild, it is always found 
in such places having a fertile soil, either newly 
manured or otherwise, and is very seldom or never 


found in barren grounds, 
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The leaves are of an obovate shape, and the whole 
plant, growing into several branches, is very succu- 
lent, having a watery crystallized appearance through- 
out. The flowers are small; and seeds minute and 
black. The branches and leaves are very tender and 
easily severed from the stem, which too readily breaks 
at the nodes, the whole plant having very little 
fibro-vascular tissue. 

The plant is ucedin food prepared in several ways 
and is relished much. It is made into curries and 
also salads, It has, when made into curries, a slight acid 
taste, which is by no means disagreeable. 

Portulaca is considered to be a very cooling 
vegetable, and hence there is a prejudice amongst 
gome people against using it. Vegetables of cooling 
properties are generally objected to perhaps on account 
of the supposition of their being promotive of the 
“windy humour.” 

The other two kinds of Portulaca, commonly found 
growing wild and never cultivated, viz., Portulaca, 
Quadrifida and Portulaca tuberosa, the Keen Genda 
and Uru-Genda of the Sinhalese are occasionally 
used in curries when found in sufficient quantity to 
be gathered. The plant P. Quadrifida bas ® thread, 
like stem and branches, and very small leaves, all 
creeping on the ground ; and the leaves have a reddish 
tint, ard are succulent. The other kind, P. Tuberosa, 
resembles very much the ordinary kind, described 
before, but the kaves and stems are of a blackish 
tint, and the nodes are much swollen. 

All the three species are used medicinally, and 
they have very cooling properties. The native Medical 
Practitioners use the bruised leaves with success in 
cases of burns and scalds, and the juice of the plan 
is considerei to be a refriegerant and stomachic 
The whole plant is used for diseases supposed to arise 
from a bilious condition. 

Portulaca Oleracea, though not widely cultivated 
isa favourite plant amongst market gardeners near 
towns as they always fetch a reasonable price, and 
are saleable at all times. 


—___q—____—_ 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tun Sweet Potato.—Among the plants cultivated for 
the sake of their tubers in this country as food for man 
and beast the sweet potato holds the prominent place. 
The sweet-potato (Battas Edulis), Sinhalese Batala, is 
a creeping or twining plant and bears showy light 
purple flowers. It is cultivated all over the tropics, 
butits original home is supposed to be the Hast Indies. 
The plant is grown iu all parts of Ceylon, and next to 
rice and ku.ekkan it yields the largest amount of valu- 
able food to the natives of this country. Itis greatly 
relished both by cattle and pigs, and both the tops and 
tubersare valuable as food for milch cuws, as they in- 
crease the flows of milk, There are s:veral varieties 
Kiribadu 
Murusi batala ; 


of sweet potatos, such as Sini  bata'a ; 
batala; Ratu batala; Sucu batale ; 
Lewandau batala. 


They can be grown ina light loamy soil with best 
results. Both the green tops and tubers are used for 
planting. In planting tubers they should be kept ina 
moist shaddy place till they give out young buds, 
Then they should be planted on ridges, The ridges 
should be 4 feet apart, and on each ridge the tubers 
should be planted in two rows 6 by 12 inches apart. 

In planting green tops they should be cutinto pieces 
not exceeding 10 or 12 inches, and these are planted as 
before described. Planting should be done in the 
months of April or May, and September or October. 
After planting the ridges should be covered with straw, 


After 4 months the tubers are full grown and good 
for gathering. For gathering the creepers should be 
cut and removed, and the tubers dug up, taking care 
not to cut them. 

The tubers can be preserved by burying ina dry soi] 
and preventing them from being moistened. And also 
by packing the tubers in a box with dry sand and 
keeping in a warm place. Ooldness or dampness causes 
jmmediate decay. 

T. W. GooNEWARDENE. 


How DEcORTICATED CoTron OAkE 18s MADE.—The cot: 
ton seed mostly grown in America, andfrom which the 
decorticated cotton cake is made is not clean and free 
of cotton, but is tightly bound round with lint. 
The main bulk of the cotton is picked off by the negroes, 
but the seed is afterward sent to the ginners, who give 
off a deal more cotton. It igsnow ina fit state to be 
marketable, a large proportion of the seed finds its way 
back to the land for manure, and the smaller propor- 
tion reaches the seed crushers. 


These gentlemen take 
off as much more cotton as they can by means of 
linters; the seed is thence passed over to the “ hullers’’ 
which sculp clean off all the black husk ef the cotton 
seed, together with any cotton remains, and leave only 
the kernel. The husks now proceed to the’boiler fire ; 
the kernels are ground, rolled, heated, and then put 
into the hydraulic 


presses, where the oil is ex- 


tracted, and the decorticated cotton cake results. 
Owing to the oil left in the 
cotton cake made in the new mills shows under 8 per 
cent, and the cake is left perfectly hard. The idea of 
extracting a3 much oil as possible from the seed ig 
now considered to be by no means an advantage so 
far as the feeding value of the cake is concerned. 


improved machinery 


A New Pian ror TREATING SEWAGE.— This new 
method of treating sewage, known asthe “ Amines” 
process, consists in the mixing of Amines (a group 
of ammonia compounds) and lime with sewage. 
Herriog-bri..c, a practically waste product, is used as 
the cheapest source of Amines, The promoters of 
this process have in their own words “ abandoned, at 
all cveuts for the present, the idea of getting a great 
profit out of the sewage,”’ but claim that the “ Amines” 
process renders the effluent water inodorous, sterile, 
entirely free from deleterious germ life or putrefactive 
elements—in fact innocuous to public health.” The 
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procedure pursued in the treatment of the sewage i, 
quite simple. As the liquid flows from the sewer 
to the land, where it is to be used as a liquid man 
ure, it is mixed with a preparation of milk of lime and 
brine in given proportions. The mixtureis then turned- 
into pits where the lime precipitates the solid matter 
and effectually destroy all organism, while the brine 
deodorises the mixture. The offensive smell is re- 
placed bya briny odour, and in the course of half an 
hour the clear water may be drawn off, leaving a re- 
siduum which may be placed on the land with bene- 
ficial effects, and without giving off nauseous fumes, 
even in the hottest weather. A practical demonstration 
of the process was given last month at the Wimbleton 
Local Board Sewage Farm, in the presence of a number 
of scientific men and sanitary officers of towns. The 
Lord Mayor of London also witnessed the demonstra- 
tion. The process gave thorough satisfaction. Some g 
tons of sludge treated in the manner described, neither 
compressed nor dried, and having been un der alternate 
sun and rain for a month, was found to be absolutely 
inodorous. According to Dr. Klein, the most careful 
and exhaustive tests have failed to discover any wicro- 
organism in the samples submitted to him. The process 
is the invention of Mr. Wollheim, and has been patented 
by him. The cost of treating o million gallons of 
sewage by the process is said t be from £2-10 to £3. 
This invention must be looked upon as one of great 
value, as the question of treating sewage in an inexpen- 
sive way so asto render it innocuous and at the same 
time to derive some benefit out of the valuable fertil- 
ising material it contains has been so far unsettled. 
Many inventions have been put forward, such as mechan- 
cal and chemical filtration, distillation, precipita- 
tion, but they have all failed as being impracticable 
on a large scale or too expensive. Irrigation has been 
adopted to a large extent in continental cities, but it 
as process that is limited in its applicability to certain 
crops. The “ Amines” process has not this disadvant- 
age, and since there can apparently be no doubt about 
its perfect innocuous qualities fron a sanitary point 
of view—qualities which a good many sanitarians 
hesitated in allowing to sewage irrigation—it will no 
doubt recommend itself as an inexpensive and cheap 
way of dealing with sewage to many corporations. 


INFLUENCE OF TREES ON Rarnratt.—The original 
source of rain-water supply is the sea, which 
sends to the land a tolerably regular annual 
store of moisture. When this falls as rain, either of 
two things may happen—the water may go away 
directly to the sea, orit may return to the atmosphere 
as vapour to be again precipitated as rain. The chance 
of its re-evaportion is determined by the speed with 
which it flows away. From a treeless region it rapidly 
escapes; in an extensive district of forest it may again 
and again pass from earth to air, and from air to earth. 
The columns of yapour, which may be often seen ascend- 
ing from a dense wood, afford visible evidence of the 
effect of forests on rainfall. The air above the trees 


becomes much cooler than it isin the recesses below 
the foliage. This heated air within the wood seeks to 
rise, and escapes in great columns wherever there is 
a wide gap between the branches; as soon as it attains 
the cooler level above, the moisture is condensed, and 
the air, before transparent, becomes charged with 
steam. Toreplace this ascending air, a broad current 
drifts towards the emerging streams of vapour, 
generally from the higher parts of th: forest, where 
the air, owing to the elevation of the site, is cooler 
than in the lower levels. This repeated passage of the 
moisture from earth to cloud, and from cloud to earth 
greatly increases the amount of force which the rain 
applies, in its falling drops, to the earth’s surface; 
but the rank vegetation protects the surface of the 
land from the erosion which the rain would otherwise 
bring about, 
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VETERINARY NOTES. 


Hydatids in the brain of sheep giverise to the form 
of disease known by the various names of “ sturdy,”’ 
“gid,” and “ staggers.” These constitue the cystic stage 
in the development of Tenia cenurus, a tape worm found 
in the dog. When the mature segments of the woim 
are expelled from the intestines of the dog, they fall 
in the pastures and are taken up by the sheep. Ina 
short time the embryos which are contained in the egg 
in each mature segment find their way into the brain 
and become developed into hydatids. To prevent the 
disease it is obvious that dogs which harbour tape-worms 
Should be treated with the remedies which destroy those 
parasites—for instance, dosing regularly with 3 to 1 dra- 
chm of areca-nut : and itis especially desirable that when 
the head of affected sheep is cut opea by the butcher, 
and the hydatid taken out, it should be burnt or other- 
wise effectually destroyed, instead of being laid about to 
be picked up and swallowed by a dog, which would thus 
become infected with tape-worms. The cystic worm— 
the scolex stage—of the the tape-worm in the dog is 
known as cenurus cerebralis, so called since it passes this 
stage in the brain of sheep. 

The remedies are of more consequence to owners 
of lean stock, than to those who can send an affected 
animal at once to the market as “ fat” without much 
loss. An animal cured of “ sturdy ” is none the worse 
afterwards for breeding purposes. The seat of disease 
is the surface of the brain, at its base or in the ‘ lateral 
cavities.” These cavities are situated one on each side 
of the forward brain, and there, in common language, a 
“water bag’’ grows, containing many young tapeworms. 
This spreads against the brain, causing absorption of 
that organ, with usually a thinning and softening of 
the skull in one or other of the hollows on the crown of 
zhe head, immediately in front of a line drawn between 
the ears. There the skull is very thin. Partial 
paralysis results, and the sheep gets blind on, 
and turns to, the side to which the ‘ water-bag” 
inclines. Boring with a trochar and canula to extract 
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the cyst is easy in this case. When the seat of 
disease is far back in the brain the skull is thicker 
over it and there is not sufficient time, until death 
would occur, for the bone to absorb and become soft, 
Piercing then leaves little fractured pieces of bone 
trom the skull on the surface of the brain, which 
although the disease is cured, cause suppuration, and 
death some days after. Primcipal Williams of Edin- 
burgh recommends the use of the trephine, a little 
circular saw, to remove a minute piece of bone. The 
skin is bared from the skull immediately over the spot 
to which ,the movements of the sheep direct, and all 
detached piecesare washed carefully out before the exter™ 
nal covering of the brain is broken. Piercing in the usua, 
away to reach the cyst is then done with comparative 
safety. The manner in which the location of the cyst 
jnfluences the movements of the sheep is peculiar and 
striking. If the cyst is situated on the right side 
of the brain the animal keeps turningin the opposite 
direction, and vice while if it is situated 
about the middle the animal walks forward with its 
head elevated in an imposing manner. 


VErSA 5 


I have referred to this parasitic disease as I am 
informed it occurs among sheep in Ceylon. 
oO. D. 
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WAYS AND MBANS. 


PRESERVING Keas.—Packing in salt will preserve eggs, 
but the salt preserves a certain portion of the white oi 
the egg, leaving a small cavity in the shell. Another 
method is, to three gallons water mixa pint of newly. 
slaked lime and half a pint of salt, then put the eggs 
carefully into the composition. The lime process was 
patented many years ago by a Mr. Iague of Leeds. 
Eggs are also preserved by the shell being rubbed over 
with some grease or butter. It is found that preserved 
eggs are notso satisfactory when cooked in their shells 
as more recently laid eggs, although perfectly good for 

cooking and pastry purposes. 

Howto Grt Rip or Rars.—Scatter in the corners of 
the floor and every crevice in which arat might go 
crystals of green copperas, and the rats and mice will 
disappear, the Sectentific American says. 

To Prevent Woop From SHRINKING.—Wood well 
saturated with oil when put together, will not shrink in 
the driest weather. Wheels have been known to run for 
many years, even to wearing out the tyres. Boiled 
linseed is the best for general use, but kerosine oil is 
also very good. 

Crmunt FLoors.—A good cement floor may be made 
by mixing together just like ordinary mortar, one bushel 
of cement, five of clean sand, and two of fine gravel, 

broken bricks or stones. Oover the floor with this pre- 
paration to a thickness of from 3 to 6inches; leave a 
week or ten days to harden, when the floor will become 
as hard as a rock, 

Loos ScrEws.—Itis a common thing when a screw 
or staple becomes loose to draw it out, plug up the hole 


and 
staples so secured soon come out again. It has tees 
found that a much better way is to fill up the holen 
tightly with cork. Screws and irons so secured will 
remain perfectly tight, just as long as when put into 
new wood. 


with wood, and then reinsert it. But screws 


ee 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


The agricultural students of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity are evidently getting the pick of the appoint- 
ments as lecturers in agriculture. We have already 
noticed the appointments of Mr. Somerville to the 
chair of Forestry in Edinburgh University and of Mr. 
Middleton to the Professorship at Baroda. Since 
then Mr, Gilchrist and Mr. Leddingham have been 
appointed to Lectureships at the University College 
of North Wales, and the Tamworth Agricultural Col- 
lege and Training Farm, Warwickshire respectively, 


The following reference to paddy-cultivation in 
Sabaragamuwa is taken from the Ceylon Observer :— 
“With reference to the recent discussion in your 
columns about paddy cultivation, I can assure you it is 
a source of trouble from the day the seed paddy is 
sown till it is secured in the granary in Sabara- 
gamuwa. (1) The field has to be fenced to keep out 
cattle and wild animals during the day, the water 
has to be turned on and off at night, the villager 
has to watch it for fear of pigs and other animals, 
(2) When the ears begin to form and come to 
maturity, the cultivator has to go over the whole 


field every morning with a paddy winnow on thee 

of a long light pole, the inside of which is Ree 
over with jak milk, with which he brushes the top 
of the paddy to catch the insect pest named poran 
messa: were the villagers to neglect the abovenamed 
pest they would get no crop at all, for the little 
midge-like insect would destroy the whole crop in a 
week. When the paddy has been cut it is usually 
thrashed by the men who fix a horizontal pole to hold 
on to whilst they crush the graia trom the straw 
with their feet: why buffaloes are not used as in 
other districts I don’t know, the percentage of light 
is about 4 in each bushel which is winnowed out in 
the field if the weather is fine before removing it 
to the houses. ‘The paddy before being pounded out 
by the women is again winnowed and found to con- 
tain about 4 measures to the bushel of light The 
outturn of rice from a bushel of paddy ie usuall 

half if it has been boiled and dried to toughen ine 
grain and burst the husk to making it easier for the 
women and prevent wastage, if green or patcharisi 
is required, which is not boiled and contains much 
more starchy matter and is usually made into flour 
for hoppers and sweet cakes, the outturn is less than 
half as there is much more waste. ‘The price paid 
for paddy in Sabaragamuwa when thoroughly well 
winnowed is from RL to RI1‘50 per bushel accord- 
ing to the distance from the cart road, or large town 
and the price of village rice from 8c to 12¢, The 
price paid for converting a bushel of paddy into 
rice is also from 8¢ to 12c, but it is usually paid 
in kind by giving 15 to 2 measures of rice and the 
broken leayings. Village rice is much more satisfying 
than Coast, but it does not boil out nearly so much, 
and is therefore considered less economical than Ooast 
rice. When very white village rice is required it is 
pounded with straw, and you would not know it from 
the best Coast table rice. There is nearly as much 
hill paddy grown in Sabaragamuwa as wet—the wet 
climate heing very suitable for hill paddy, but itis 
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not considered so nourishing, and is in my opinion 
less palatable than the water-grown grain.” 


From the Agricultural Journal published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Oape Colony (for copies of 
which we are indebted to the Director of Public In- 
struction) we find that the scope of work taken in by the 
Agricultural Department is of an extensive character, 
embracing not merely crop cultivation, but Forestry, 
Veterinary, Entomology and Dairy Famring. The Hdi- 
tor of the Journal is the Secretary for Agriculture, Mr. 
A. Fischer, and being a Government-aided publica- 
tion, the paper is supplied free to every farmer who 
is a member of an Agricultural Society or Farmer’s 
Association. The Journal consists of eight pages, and is 
issued fortnightly. Vine, Hop, and Fruit Oulture seem to 
be among the most important industries, while horse, 
sheep, and cattle-breeding is evidently much attended 
to. The climate of the Cape appears to be peculiarly 
adapted both to temperate and tropical cultivation, 
and crops and fruit of the Hast and West seem to 
thrive side by side with equal luxuriance. The ex- 
istence of a Colonial Veterinary Surgeon and his as- 
sistant as well as the enforcement of regulations in 
the matter of cattle disease prove that the Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the importance of Veterinary 


superintendence. 


A PerririeD Forest.—One of the wonders of the 
American continent is Caleedony Park, Apache County, 
Arizona Territory. It is so named on account of 
the trees which ages ago fell, and are lying in in- 
discriminate confusion, having become silicified into 
agate and jaspar, the change being probably effected 
by heated volcanic waters. On a recent visit some 
of the trees were found to measure over 100 feet 
in length. In the agatised condition they are sur- 
passingly beautiful, every conceivable colour and shade 
being represented, red, yellow, and green, interspersed 
with white, black, and grey, and by _ transparent 
spaces of brilliant quartz crystals. The park is 
Government property, and its contents are strictly 
protected. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of the “St. Thomas’s Oollege Magazine,” ‘Onward 
and Upward,” andthe “ Richmond Oollege Magazine.” 


It is computed that there are about 600 tons of 
eotton seed cake consumed daily in Britain, and its 
use is daily ivereasing. The oil, which is considered 
a valuable food oil, is now used in large quantities in 
the manufacture of lard and butterine, besides being 
used for the sardine industry. The price of seed 
which is tolerably free of lint is said to be from 
£6 to £7 per ton, while the woody seed fetch from 
£4 to £5. Thisseed is manufactured into cake which 
is selling at from £5 to £5 10s. per ton, while the 
oil fetching from £20 to £23 per ton. 


From the report of the Council on Agricultural 
Education, Australia, the Dookie Agricultural College 
Farm is doing excellent work. All the branches of 
an exhaustive course of agricultural science are being 
taught in a most thor ugh manner, and the value of 
the institution is being fully recognised by the Govern- 
ment of that colony. The principal of the Dookie 
College is Mr. T. LL, Thompson. Mr. Thompson has 
been conducting experiments to test the advisability of 
thick versus thin sowing. With 2 bushels of seed 
sown per acre, the produce was only 10 bushels; 
where 13 bushels were used, the produce rose to 14; 
1 bushel of seed gave 18% bushels per acre; while 
1 acre which received only 3 bushel of seed, yielded 
21 bushels. From another carefully-conducted experi- 
ments, Mr. hompson found that when the seed was 
covered to the depth of 3 inches the produce was 
imme isely greater than when only covered to the 
depth of 1 or 2 inches, or even when covered to a 


depth of inches. 


“Qoconut cake” is selling in London in bags or 
ground into meal at £7 10s per ton, It is described 


as pure, soft, rich, sweet cake, eaten readily by stock’ 
The guaranteed analysis is as follows:—15 per cent 
oil, 19 per cent flesh-formers, 40 per cent fat-formers. 


“Observations on Some Injurious Insects of South 
Africa” is the title of a little work published by Miss 
H. A, Ormerod. 


A new cotton-seed company has been lately started 
in Dundee. The process of removal of Jint from 
the seed consists essentially in using dilute sulphuric 
acid to break up or disintegrate the cotton adhering to 
the seed, The process is not particularly novel, as 
strong sulphuric acid has been used for the purpose, 
and the only difference between the new process and 
the old is the relative strength of the acid used. The 
two great difficulties which the company, if it be 
successfully floated, will have to face are (1) the 
presence in the manufactured article of a minute quan- 
tity of free sulphuric acid, which is detrimental to 
animal health, and (2) the cure with which the patent, 
for which a large sum of money is to be paid, can be 
evaded by using acid of a different degree of strength. 


An investigation made by aboard of United States 
army Officers for the purpose of deciding upon the 
best methods of shoeing, has resulted in the issuing 
of the following order which all owners of horses 
should read as it contains points worth knowing :— 
In preparing the horse’s foot for the shoe, do uot 
touch with the knife the frog, sole, or bars. In re- 
moving surplus growth of that part of the foot which 
is the “seat of the shoe,” use the cutting pincher 
and rasp, and not the knife. The shoeing knife may 
be used, if necessary, in fitting the toeclip. “‘ Opening 
the heels” or making a cut into the angle of the 
wall at the heel must not be allowed. The rasp may 
be used on this part of the foot when necessary, 
and the same applies to the pegs. Nocutting with a 
knife is permitted: the rasp alone when necessary. 
“Flat-footed horses should be treated as the necessity 
of each case may require. In forging the shoe to fit 
the foot, be careful that the shoe is fitted to‘and 
follows the circumference of the foot clear round to 
the heels; the heels of the shoe should not be ex- 
tended back straight and outside of the wall at the 
heels of the horse’s foot, as is frequently done. Care 
must be used that the shoe is not fitted too small, 
the outside surface of the walls being then rasped 
down to make the foot short to suit the shoe, as often 
happens. Heat may be used in preparing and shaping 
the shoe, but the hot shoe must not be applied to 
the horse’s foot under any circumstances. Make the 
upper or foot surface of the shoe perfectly flat, so 
as to give a level bearing. A shoe with a concave 
ground surface should be used. 


a 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


The annual examination began on the 11th November 
and lasted on to the 19th. 


The students were enabled, through the kindness of 
the Hon. W. W. Mitchell, to visit the Spinning and 
Weaving Company’s Mills at Wellewatta, where 
Mr. Atherton, the Manager, obligingly explained the 
use of the Machinery fitted up in the building. 

The Sanitary Officer also kindly arranged that the 
Veterinary Class should visit the Slaughter House at 
Dematagoda, where Mr. Brandon, the Slaughterhouse- 
keeper, was good enough to conduct the stuients over 
the premises. 

The School Museum where we are endeavouring to 
collect Agricultural, Botanical, Geological and Ento- 
mological specimens, is yet of a very unassuming char- 
acter. We had an interesting addition made lately 
to our geological section in the form of a water-worn 
mass of granite which, having been imbedded in a 
calcareous deposit, is thickly interspersed with the 
exuvia of Tubicolous annelides, evidently serpula. We 
shall feel extremely grateful to those who will send us 
any specimens for the Museum, 


1890. 


RAGS AS A MANURE FOR THA, 

: ome years’ back there was an 
animated discussion in the 
public press relative to the 
positive assertions made that 
piles of old rags had been 
known to spontaneously gene 

rate rats. The gobemouche® 

who expressed belief—as undoubtedly many 
did—in this most ridiculous statement went some 
of them go far as to declare that they had seen 
these rodents in their transition state of half-rat, 
half-rag. Such nonsense soon died, as it deserved 
to do, a natural death. However, we are now told 
on high authority that these same foul rags may form 
an important constituent in manure for our tea plants. 


Mr; Hughes, the well-known agricultural chemist’ 
has told our London correspondent (see page 451) 
that such refusecontains in a high degree the elements 
most fitted to restore to the soil in which the tea 
and other kindred shrubs are grown, the fertility of 
which a long course of exhaustion has deprived it. 
Mr. Hughes adds the important fact that, when 
travelling in the south of France and in Italy, he 
observed that waste rags were most extensively 
used as manure for the olive trees so largely culti- 
vated in those countries. 


His observations of this practice appear to have 
led Mr. Hughes to the conclusion that the main 
value of the application of such a fertilizing agent 
arises out of its very gradually produced effect. He 
tells us that for all shrubsthe application of a 
‘forcing’? manure is injudicious. For an applica- 
tion to be thoroughly efficient, according to him, all 
plants of the family to which tea, the olive, &c. 
belong, require slow feeding, and this result is 
thoroughly attained, judging from the experience 
of the olive growers of the countries mentioned, 
by the gradual decay of the rag and the correspond- 
ing degree in which it yields up its nitrogenous 
properties. We learn by our London Letter by last 
_mail, that, so convinced is Mr. Hughes of the utility 
of this agent for manuring tea plants, tbat he has 
recommended Mr. Rutherford, who had been in 
communication with him on the subject of a fer- 
vilizer for his well-known estate of Mariawatte, to 
fend out a trial shipment of manure largely com- 


posed of a material kindred in character and 
properties to the waste rags so largely used by the 
cultivators of the olive. It appears that this material 
is derived from waste woollen rags, which are 
reduced by the agency of steam to the condition 
of a fine dust. Not only is woollen cloth dressed 
with oii, but it is specially absorbent of all greasy 
matter. Mr. Hughes says that the use of rags, 
as he had observed it abroad, was attended with 
many inconveniences due to the foulness of the 
smell arising from the accumulation of rotting rags, 
as weil as with no small amount of insanitary 
danger. He would therefore on no account recom- 
mend the adeption by ourselves of the use of the 
raw material as he had seen it employed; but 
the preparation above referred to, while rendering 
the raw basis perfectly innocuous, maintains and 
preserves in a high degree the nitrogenous ingredient 
of it, and it appears that in this form the new 
manufacture already enters largely into the com- 


‘position of many manures prepared at home. 


Mr. Hughes has recommended for application to 
the tea plant an admixture with this material of 
a considerable quantity of superphosphate with 
the object of preventing the escape of the volatile 
ammonia which is in itself so important a fer- 
tilizing agent. Thus prepared, he believes the 
manure may be safely appiied to the tea shrubs 
on our estates, and he predicts great advantage 
from its employment. At the same time he 
admits that no manure could be found or applied 
likely to produce better results than poonac; but 
the cost of this agent would be likely to prove 
prohibitive, there would be great temptation to 
theft of it, and its bulk for carriage would be 
considerable, while it is doubtful, moreover, 
whether it could be precured in anything like the 
quantity which—if free manuring of our tea be 
resorted to —would be required. Now in Mr. Hughes’s 
opinion the day draws near at which, if the 
produce of our tea bushes is to be maintained, 
it will be necessary to adopt such free manuring. 
Tea, he tells us, is an exhausting crop, and 
it takes comparatively but a short time for the 
soil in which it is grown to show signs of ex- 
haustion. While the prices obtained for tea were 
day by day lowering, it was not possible in Mr. 
Hughes’s view to urge our planters to incur the 


cost necessary to stave off the evil day to be 
anticipated. When, however, prices had risen 
and were expected to show a_ steadily im- 


proving tendency, he thought it desirable to utter 
a note of warning. In his opinion, if our planters 
are wise, they will act on this warning without 
much further delay, and the trial to be made by 
Mr, Rutherford on what has hitherto been one of 
the most productive tea estates in the island wil 
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furnish them with an example, from the regult ° 
which a most useful lesson may be gained. 

We shall watch therefore with much interest the 
application of this very novel form of manure, feeling 
confident that Mr. Rutherford, with his usual public 
spirit, will publish full details of results compared 
with cost. We are told that the first shipment 
was to be made almost immediately, and pro- 
bably the next season’s crop upon Mariawatte 
may furnish some indication to guide our 
planters generally. We feel quite sure, we may 
repeat, that Mr. Rutherford will not withhold 
from his brother planters any information it 
may lie in his power to afford them; and if 
what he may have to communicate should be 
favourable, we may yet expect to see large crops 
of leaf upon our tea bushes developed from the 
oily waste of engine rooms, and, possibly, from 
the cast-off clothing of millions of tea drinkers 
throughout the world. There is much of affinity 
between the characteristics of the olive and tea 
shrubs, and as experience has demonstrated how 
the former has benefited by the application of this 
novel fertilizer, there is every reason to hope that 
tea may reap a similar advantage from it. 

Another substance rich in nitrogen is the fish 
manure from the Malabar Coast, now being locally 
advertised. Those who are trying it, will also, doubt- 
less, in due time, make known the results. 

— 
INDIAN TEA EXPORTS 
ESTIMATE REDUCED 44 MILLION LB, 


Indian Tea Association, Bengal Chamber of Oom- 
merce: Calcutta, 18th November 1889. 

To the Editor, ‘ Ceylon Observer.” 

Dear Sir,—In their circular of the 26th April last 
the General Committee gave an estimate of the out- 
turn of the present Season’s Orop of Indian Tea based 
upon the following figures which they had been able 
to collect :— 

ORIGINAL ESTIMATE OF CROP OF ee 


Assam eee cho oD 44,953,400 
Oachar and Sylhet 81,990,400 
Darjeeling, Terai, and Dooars... 20,460,620 
Ohittagong and Chota-Nagpore 1,536,740 


Dehra Dun, Kumaon and Kangra 4,500,000 
Private and Native Gardens ... 3,500,000 


106,941,160 


From figures which have since been obtained a 
revised estimate hasbeen prepared based upon actual 
results to the 30th September, as follows:— 

Manufactured Manufactured 
to 80th Sept. to rape 


1888. 
Ib. lb. 
Assam... se «81,068,405 82,022,022 
Oachar and Sylhet... 19,628,759 20,197,986 
Darjeeling Terai and 
Dooars +. 14,922,342 16,152,137 
Ohittagong and Chota- 
Nagpore O00 889,200 854,210 
66,508,706 69,226,355 


ee 


REVISED ESTIMATE OF CROP OF 1889. 


Assam on) bot 42,030,564 
Cachar and Sylhet ws. -:29, 750,054 
Darjeeling, Terai, and Dooars... 20,497,857 
Chittagong and Chota-Nagpore 1,378,920 
Dehra Dun, Kumaon and Kangra 4,500,000 
Private and Native Gardens ... 4,500,000 

102,657,395 


The exports to Australia, America and other places 
for the past season amounted to 4,278,809 lb., and if 


this quantity together with the requirements of Northern , 


India now calculated at 500,000 lb., be deducted from 
the Revised Estimate there will remaiu about 98 
million lb. for shipment to Great Britain during the 
season of 1889-90 against 92% million lb. shipped 
therein 1888-89.—Yours faithfully, 

S. E. J. CLARKE, Secretary. 

a 
PLANTING IN DELI. 

Advices from Holland in the Deli Cowrant bring 
word of the departure of a party of Germans, 
under the leadership of an ex-lieutenant, to that 
Settlement. They aim at gaining experience in to- 
bacco cultivation and turningitto account in German 
New Guinea. 

At a meeting held in Medan the other day, the 
shareholders of the Deli Steam Navigation Com- 
pany decided upon raising 100,000 guilders through 
debentures bearing 5 per cent interest. The Oompany 
is said to be going ahead, and to have mide arrange- 
ments for keeping up regular communication between 
Deli and Penang. 

In Assahan, the high prices ruling for locally 
grown tobacco have resulted in the district being 
overrun by land selectors, The consequent rise in 
the value of real estate has proved very satisfac- 
toryto the Sultan of thecountry. Fresh applicants 
are said to have hardly any chance, owing to the 
pick of the land having already been secured by 
planters earlier in the field. In consequence of 
the growing prosperity of the country, Tanjong 
Balei, the capital, has greatly improved in extent 
and appearance, the building of new houses being 
actively proceeded with. The only drawback to its 
attracting more population lies in a large portion of 
the town being below high water-mark. 

The Arendsburg Company, which works large 
estates in Deli, has it is said, acquired land in 
Borneo as well. 

On the ist November, the Deli Company took 
over the adjoining estates of the Langkat Association 
thereby bringing two large stretches of cultivated land 
into one. 

Throughout Deli in October, as usual at that 
time of year, rain showers fell almost daily, the 
roads being in consequence rendered almost im- 
passable in all directions. This year’s tobacco crop, 
however, has all been gathered, and, in all the 
estates, sorting operations have been actively carried 
on. Plantation roads and drains have been vigor- 
ously taken in hand preparatory to planting the 
next crop. Ploughs and hoes have been set to 
work in the lalang fields which have to be put 
under tobacco. Direct coolie immigraticn from 
China continues, no less than 193 arrivii g on the 
2nd instant.—Straits Times, Noy. 19th. 


_———_—_—- 
PATENT TEA CHESTS; THA TASTING AND 
MR. JOHN HUGHES; MANURING OF TEA 
ESTATES. 

Next Monday (Novy. 18) has been fixed for a trial be- 
fore those interested of the machinery for making the 
Stanley-Wrightson tea chests, but as some un- 
important hitches have occurred in its working on 
its first erection, it is possible that, if they are not 
overcome before the day decided upon, a post- 
ponement of the trial will take place. If present 
arrangements, however, are maintained, it will be 
possible for me to give youin my next letter some 
details of the proposed system of manufacture of 
the new tea chests. The straw boards supplied by 
makers in Holland have been so untruly shaped, 
that much difficulty bas been experienced with 
them ; but this mistake will doubtless be rectified 


“in the case of the next supply to be indented for, 


When making the suggestion in my last letter that 
possibly distillation of the water used for tea 
tasting might tend to equalize results as recorded 
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by experts, a good deal of diffidence was felt by 
me owing to my want of acquaintance with such 
subjects, but Mr. Hughes has this week confirmed 
the view expressed. He has told me that distil- 
lation would bring all waters pretty much to a 
parity in qualification, with the exception, how- 
ever, that the distilled water produced from that 
containing the larger proportion of solids origi- 
nally would be more “lively,” more full of the 
carbonic acid gas which would be evolved from 
the impurities during distillation, and which could 
not be got rid of. He told me of his surprise 
at reading in the last Ceylon Observer of the 
result to analyses of your Colombo water only 
showing 1:5 grain of deposit per gallon. Now 
the purest water in the United Kingdom is that 
of Glasgow, and this has 4 grains per gallon of 
such deposit. London water has as much as from 
25 to 30 prains, and Mr. Hughes considers the 
report on tle Colombo water to be quite excep- 
tional in the results it records. Not that he thinks 
you are altogether to be congratulated upon this 
exceeding purity. All such very soft waters, he 
says, are deficient in lime-salts, ard the absence 
of these in potable waters is very injurious to 
infants and growing children. So much so is this 
the case, that Glasgow, with its lowest record 
of solids in its water, is notorious for rickety 
and badly developed children, It is desirable 
in the case of such waters to add constituents to 
it when given to infants and young children. But 
this allusion is somewhat foreign to the immediate 
subject of this paragraph. Mr. Hughes thinks, 
however, that the suggestion timidly made by me 
would, if carefully acted upon both in Ceylon and 
at home, do much to remove the diverseness com- 
plained of between the two sets of reports. But he 
is not inclined to think it wise to expect an 
absolute coincidence as regards these even were 
such precautions fully taken; because he holds 
that great changes may not improbably take place 
during the journey of the tea homewards. If, he 
gays, it should happen that there remain the least 
dampness in the tea, the great heat of the holds in 
the Red Sea—in his own experience fully 90 degrees, 
and I should personally put it at a far higher range, 
would be certain toinduce a further amount of 
fermentation, and if this had been carried to the 
proper standard during curing operations to insure 
good tea, the second fermentation would go beyond 
that standard and the tea would be deteriorated. 
Therefore hethinks that under anycondition it 
would be unwise for merchants here to buy teas on 
reports made by tasters in Ceylon. 

During the course of our conversation on the above 
topic, Mr. Hughes informed me that he had lately 
been consulted by Mr. Rutherford about manure to be 
applied on that gentleman’s well-known estate of 
Mariawatte, and that a consignment ofa fertilizer 
he had recommended was to be shipped within the 
next few days. Mr. Hughes holds that now that the 
price of tea has so much improved, you should take 
early steps towards neutralizing the exhausting 
effect of growing tea on your soils, He had been 
reluctant to urge this while pricesremained depressed, 
as he saw the uselessness of his doing so. On my 
inquiring the nature of the manure he had recom- 
mended, he said:—‘ When travelling last year in 
the South of France and Italy, I was struck by 
the great use made of old rags for manuring the 
olive trees. These rags were collected all the 
country round, and the stench from them was 
beastly and must have been unhealthy. But there 
could-be no doubt of their great effect in promoting 
the vigour of the olive plants. Old rags contain a 
large amount of nitrogen. This, if applied suddenly, 
ig injurious to all shrubs, it is too forcing: You 


want to apply it gradually, and the rags do this 
during the long process of rotting, Mr. T H. 
Woodman. of 75 Quintin Road, Blackheath, subjects 
woollen rags to the action of steam and produces 
a fine powder which is perfectly innocuous, but 
it retains the full quantity of nitrogen contained 
in the rags. I have recommended that this 
should be mixed with a proportion of super- 
phosphates. which will have the effect of keeping 
in the volatile ammonia, and I believe that the 
admixture is likely to be productive of good re- 
sults, for Ceylon soils are very deficient in natural 
phosphates, while nitrogen is the best possible 
stimulant for tea and other growths of the kind. 
The new powder is largely made use of in the 
composition of mixed manures.’’ Possibly, there- 
fore, some day Ceylon will be giving us tea grown 
from our own cast-off garments! 
7 


TRIAL AND INSPECTION OF STANLEY. 
WRIGHTSON TEA OHESTS. 
London, Nov, 22nd. 

On Monday last (Nov. 18th)—as was stated in my 
last letter would probably be the case—the public 
inspection and trial of the machinery erected for the 
making of the Stanley-Wrightson tea chests was held. 
At 10-45 on that morning, between twenty and thirty 
gentlemen left Fenchurch St. for Grays in a 
specially provided saloon carriage and descended— 
the train being stopped for that purpose—at the 
grounds of the Tunnel Cement Works within which 
the new buildings have been erected by the 
Syndicate. Among these visitors we observed Messrs. 
Rutherford, Alexander Ross, J. F. Churchill, J. 
Oapper, W.M. Leake, Channing Esdaile, and one 
or two other gentlemen connected with Ceylon. 
It had been mentioned to me that out of its nominal 
capital of £2,500, the Syndicate had expended but 
little over £1,200 in the provision of buildings 
and machinery, so my expectations were not raised 
about beholding anything very striking in the way of 
exceptional novelty in the machinery. The Syndi- 
cate has done wisely in commencing what is but 
a tentative experiment by restricting its present 
outlay as far as might be possible, and by its 
adaptation of existing forms of machines as far 
as practicable to the speciality of its manufacture. 
For fully two hours, however, the visitors were 
interested in watching the operation of making a new 
tea box from the first handling of sheets of straw- 
board as received from Holland, to the final turning 
out of the finished article. There are two branches 
of operation entailed in the manufacture, one 
consisting of the manipulation and treatment of 
the boards, the other being connected with the 
cutting, drilling and bending of the iron strips and 
hoops by which those boards are put together. 
Taking the former operation first in order, we 
gaw the boards which are received from the Dutch 
factory of the exact sizes required, passed through 
& sizing machine which by means of felt-covered 
rollers spreads the size evenly upon their surfaces 
passes them on wires through a long chest heated 
by steam pipes, and delivers them ready for re- 
ceiving the varnish at the further end of it— 
the varnish is applied by hand only to that 
face of the boards which is to be external, 
this being dried in an iron cup-board furnished 
with shelves of corrugated iron. A machine having 
a table through the surface of which the heads of 
several small circular saws appear, cuts off the 
strips of straw boards which are rivetted on to 
the tops and bottom panels to give the thickness 
required for holding the screws. This list comprises 
all the methods of treatment to which what may 
be termed the ‘‘ raw material ” of the boxes is 
subjected. A goodly array of cutters, pinchers and 
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presses, convert the strips of hoop iron into the 
desired lengths, make ail screw and rivet holes, and 
give the required angle to the corner bindings and 
the V shape to those which protect the edges 
of the straw-boards. The putting together of these 
several components of the boxes is at present done 
exclusively by hand, every provision being made, that 
all the rivetting &c. should be finished off with the 
required degree of uniformity to insureready and facile 
putting together on the estates. There ig much of 
this part of the labour, the cost of which may be 
ultimately greatly reduced by the employment of 
specially adapted machinery; but the Syndicate has 
done wisely not to incur the expense of this 
until a trade has been secured. The buildings are 
of ample size and well adapted to the processes 
to be carried on in them, while a neat little engine 
of some six to eight horse-power supplies all the 
motive force likely to be demanded for some time 
yet to come. It is computed that the finished box 
can be made for about 2s 6d, the producing power 
of the present machinery being estimated at 1,200 
boxes per week, We have been told that the 
average cost of a wooden box (half-chest, I think) 
on a Ceylon estate is about 2s 8d; so that at 
first sight it would appear as if competition 
must result adversely to the new design. But 
other conditions operate to redress—and more 
than redress—this inequality in cost, for the 
neatly finished exterior of the new box enables 17 
boxes to be shipped to the ton of measurement as 
compared with only 12 of those of the kind at 
present in use. We witnessed in addition to the 
foregoing operations, that of sewing by machine 
the edges of the lining papers supplied with the 
chests, but it appeared to me that this somewhat 
costly process might well be superseded by some 
method of gumming and pressing. 

The inventors, who were present, declared their 
wish to receive suggestions for any possible im- 
provement, and many of these were made, the 
adoption of some of which will be likely, it: was 
admitted, to very materially reduce the cost of 
proijuction and facilitate the work of putting the 
boxes together on the estates. I must not, how- 
ever, occupy more of my space in this letter by 
discussing these, and I must conclude my remarks 
respecting a very interesting day by telling you 
that, with a thoughtful courtesy, the Syndicate 
had provided carriages to take their guests some 
14 mile or so to the Tilbury Hotel, where a very 
appreciated lunch was also provided for them, the 
whole patty returniag to town by about 3-30 p.m. 

Although anxious not to devote too much space 
to the topic above treated of, it appears desirable to 
refer to it further in connection with the possible ini- 
tiation it may produce of a new local industry for 
Ceylon. Judging from statements made as to the 
amount of support promised by China, Indian, 
and Geylon. tea planters and shippers, it appears 
to be provable that a large demand may arise 


for these chests, such as would for economic 
reasons render it desirable that the straw-board 
should be manufactured locally in the Hast, 


where its raw basis is s0 readily obtainable— 
Ceylon, with its readily adaptable water-power and 
its large acreage of growth of paddy, mana and 
citronella grasses, is deemed to be specially 
adapted for such manufacture, and it is unde. 
present consideration, we hear, to cstablish a fac.- 
tory with this object somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Galle. Dr. Trimen has expressed the 
view, we learn, that both mana aud citroaella 
graes are better adapted, owing to their containing 
much less gilex than doves straw, to form the 
basis of these boards, and wecan therefore foresee 
how good a chance there is, if there should be 
alarge use of these chests, that a new and 


very valuable industry may be established among 
you. Mr. Stanley—one of the patentees—expressed 
to me the great obligation he had been under to 
the Tropical Agricultwrist for the extended and 
most useful information it had supplied to him 
as to the methods of tea-packing &. which he 
had to consider during the process of his de- 
signing. He said he had been quite at a loss for 
means of obtaining such information until he 
lighted upon the file of the 7. A. kept at the 
London Patent Office. 


Ase Matt 
SCOTTISH TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
OF CHYLON, LIMITED. 


The Directors present their Twelfth Report, being 
for year to 31st August 1889. 


Estates 1n Company’s Possession.—The cultivation 
of these continues to receive careful ,attention, and 
the Directors have plJeasure in reporting that the pro- 
ducts from several of the estates have commanded 
some of the highest prices in the London Market. The 
Tea Factory at Alnwick has been completed, and is in 
active operation, while the returns from that at Ann- 
field show a satisfactory profit for the year. The 
estimate of made Tea from the Company’s Estate 
for the current year is 245,000 lb., as against 188,000 lb. 
last year. The cost during the year of tea cultivation 
and extension, other than that connected with the 
erection of factories, has been charged against Revenue. 

PRODUCE IN Hanp.—Owing to the delays consequent 
on the strikes at the London Docks, there was con- 
siderably more Produce in hand and in transitu at 
the close of the accounts, than at the corresponding 
period last year. The Valuations have been carefully 
made. 

MortGaGrs IN ORYLON HELD BY THE OOMPANY.— 
These have again been reduced, and the interest has 
been well met, the greater part of the arrears having 
been recovered since the close of the accounts. 

DesenturE Dest.—The Directors have maintained 
their policy of steadily reducing both the principal 
and the rate of interest as occasion offered. 

The Balance at the Credit of Profit and Loss Account 
is £5,342 3s 6d and the Directors propose— 
to write off one-fifth of the cost 


of the Tea Factories, £614 2s 6d 
to carry to Reserve Fund, «» 500 03 Od 
to pay a Dividend of 5 per cent., 
free of Income Tax, "2,250 0s 0d 
£3,364 28 6d 
Leaving £1,978 1s 0d 


to be carried forward to next account. 
BALANCE-SHEET as st 31st Aug. 1889. 


Dr. £ sd 
Loans made in Oeylon, 41,7838 16 8 
Real Estate at the Amount of the "Bonds 

foreclosed, wo 42,770 16 8 
Tea extension—A mount expended on Fac- 
tories and Machinery for year 1888-89, 3,070 12 5 
Cash Balances, 4'302 19 6 
Interest on Investments and Deposits "709 19 10 
Outstanding Accounts, 505 6 8 
Value of Estate produce on hand or in 
transitu, a8 estimated, cal 7,151 7 6 
Office Furniture (London), Sen 30 0 0 
£100,324 19 6 
Cr. 
Oapital—First issue of 15.00" Snare of 
£10 cach, whereupon £3 per Share have 
been p rid up, 45,000 0 O 
Borrowe | on Debenture, nh 41,4175 0 O 
Reserve Fund, on eh 500 0 0 
Unclaimed Dividends, 716 0 
Profit and Loss Account for Balance, a 343 3 6 


E 


£1 0,324 19 6 
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Prorit AND Loss AccovuN? for year to 3lst Aug. 1889. 


Dr. £ s d 
Interest on Debentures paid andaccrued, 2,236 2 10 
Oommission on Debentures, 13 5 0 
General Charges, including Office Rents, 

Auditor’s Printing Stationary, fe, 158 13 2 
Telegrams, do0no800 914 0 
Postages, CO ONOGCD se OS Si 3 
Home Salaries, ........ 00 550 0 0 
Directors’ Remuneration (including arrears 

FEO), © ae 300 0 0 
Law and Visiting Oharges in Ceylon, 36 010 
Income-Tax, _....... 151 14 10 
Oriental Bank, Bad Debt, 22 19 O 


Balance being Profit—At 31st~ August 
1888, £1.751 6s 1d; for year to 31st 


August 1889, £3,590 17s 5d, 5,342 8 6 
£8,882 1 5 
Cr. —————— 
Balance at 81st August 1888 6,299 2 8 
Less Tea cultivation accounts written off, 
£2.297 1687d ; Dividend of 5 per, cent 
paid £2,250 0c 4,547 16 7 
£1,751 6 I 
Interest on Investments—Received, £2,516 
8s 8d; Less Accrued at 81st August 
1888 £926 9s 10d, 1,589 18 5 
Accrued 31st August 1889 £533 Is 4d; 
In Arrear at ditto £791 11s 2d, . 2,914 10 11 
Net Return from Estates in Oompany’s 
possession for 1888-89, o0 8,991 18 9 
Bank and Deposit Interest received and 
accrued, ae Hed 172 8 2 
Registration Fees, bale 23 
£8,832 1 5 


{ Messrs. Oumberbatch & Oo. 


are the local agents 
—Ep. 0.0. }j . 


—_—_ <———- —-- 
THE NEW DEPARTURE IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PEARL FISHERIES 
OF CHYLON. 


1n connection with probably all the pearl fisheries 
which in modern times have taken place in Ceylon, 
speculators have brought small lots of ‘oysters in 
swift sailing boats for sale in the capital and the 
chief towns of the colony. But during the period 
of some thousands of years, during which the 
banks off the north-west coast of Ceylon have 
yielded their treasures, the idea seems never to 
have suggested itself until now, of dissociating the 
processes of cleaning and searching the shells 
from the scene of diving and raising the oysters. 
Indeed, until the era of steam, any such attempt 
would have been impracticable. We cannot 
doubt that sanitary considerations and a desire 
to savethe colony from a repetition of the lamen- 
table casualties which marked and prematurely 
closed the fishery of 1888, owing to the out- 
break of epidemic cholera, have operated strongly 
to induce a trial of the experiment of bringing 
the oysters about a hundred miles from the 
banks which form their abodes, for sale and 
treatment. While steam renders this possible, sani- 
tary science, now so greatly advanced, steps in 
with appliances and precautions, calculated to 
render unnecessary the horribly disgusting 
and dangerous process of putrefaction, the 
abominable smells, the armies cf crawling 
maggots and the plague clouds of flies 
which have been ever the accompaniments 
of fisheries conducted after the orthodox 
fashion on the dreary coast of Arippu and Sila- 
vatturai, off which lie* the Modaragam, Cheval and 


the other series of chief ‘‘ pars” or banks, which 


are the favourite feeding and breeding grounds of 
the pearl oysters. The application of the incinerat- 
ing process to the flesh and other waste matter of 
the shells may lead to the loss of a few pearls, 
but such a consideration is of no account in com- 
parison with the benefits conferred on those con- 
nected with the fishery and on the community at large. 
Capitalists who wish to speculate in pearl shells 
can now live comfortabJy in Colombo instead of 
being condemned to lodge in palm leaf huts, and to 
inhale odours, compared with which the ‘‘ two and 
seventy stinks’? of Cologne, immortalized by 
Coleridge, are as nothing. Speculators with limited 
means, too, inhabiting the capital or its neighbour- 
hood, will have facilities for trying their chances, 
and we shall be surprised if increased competition, 
thus rendered possible, does not far more than repay 
the cost of transit of the bivalves. Indeed we believe 
it quite possible that the results, pecuniary as well 
ag sanitary, of the experiment which Captain Donnan 
is employed to carry out may entirely revolutionize 
the order of our pearl fisheries, so that the pearl 
bank region (so dreary and barren since Tamil 
raids Jed to the destruction of the ancient irrigation 
works) will be the scene merely of the diving and 
raising operations necessary for the harvesting of the 
shells, the precious fruits of “‘ the harvest of the sea’”’ 
being realized, as in the present case, near Colombo. 
If the experiment initiated in connection with 
the small fishery off the Karaittivu bank proves 
a success, we cannot doubt that the remainder 
of the oysters on the Dutch Bay bank will be 
dealt with after the same fashion. There can 
be no doubt that our neighbours in Southern 
India will watch with almost as much interest 
as ourselves in Ceylon the results, economical, 
sanitary and general, of an experiment so curious 
and interesting. The only sufferers by the suc- 
cess of the new departure will be the wretched 
inhabitants of the Mannar district. who will he 
deprived of the profitable employment to themselves 
and their buffaloes, in connection with the pali- 
sades and buildings which hitherto have had, 
with every recurring fishery, to be erected at 
Silavatturrai. But the people of Mannar ought 
to be compensated by irrigation works to make 
their rich soil laugh with fruitfulness. Of course 
accommodation and supplies for the divers will 
still be required. 


—_- — 


REGULATING THA SALES AND REFIRING: 
CUSTOMS PRACTICES. 


(From the Home and Qolonial Mail.) 


Our correspondent, Mr. G. Seton, calls attention to 
the important subject of the necessity for controlling 
the supplies of Indian and Ceylon tea placed on the 
London market. Although the depression in prices 
occasioned by the excessive supplies offered for sale in 
Mincing Lane is deplored, and the feeling in tea circles 
is that something ought to be done, nothing is done. 
Few people other than speculators wish to cause a 
famine ora ‘‘ corner’’ in tea, nor is it generally desired 
to eepant from rectitude to theextent of keeping back 
tea to the injury of the consumer, The course sug- 
gested is that the market should be controlled with 
some regard to the eternal fitness of things, and that 
instead of throwing tea upon the marketin the present 
hap-hazard way, some method should be introduced in 
place of the ruinous course now pursued. “ Where 
there’s a will there’sa way,” and if tea companies and 
tea agents will combine with the object of preventing 
the needless sacrifice of the growers’ interest, there 
need not be any difficulty in bringing about a change for 
the better. 
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Toa planters do not brave the vicissitudes of climate 
and exile from home for the inferior pleasure of putting 
money into the pockets of the retailer, nor of illustrat- 
ing the laws of political economy. WNor is it the lead- 
ing idea of investors in tea shares that tea should be 
“laid down” in London at prices which mean ruin to 
the garden. If the tea drinker reaped the benefit of 
this “sweet plethora ” of the leaf there would perhaps 
be some small satisfac’ ion derivable from the fact, al- 
though even then the p'anter might think the game wag 
not worth the candJe. But there is not this consola- 
tion. The retailer and those who supply him are en- 
abled to revel in the situation, to turn up their busginess- 
like noses at the quality of tea offered, and to com- 
mune with themselves and their friends upon the folly 
which permits it. 

With the probability of a short crop, the tea market is, 
at the present time, in a miserable condition as regards 
prices. The deliveries are excellent, but this goes for 
naught, because of the rush to be first in the field—or 
in the “Lane ”—with tea. There are times when in- 
dividual interests must give way to the general welfare. 
This is a case in point. let the tea companies and tea 
agents meet in council, and make some effort to stop 
the flux of tea, and the consequent loss to the grower 
it involves. 

We print a letter from Mr. D. F-. Shillington, who 
calls attention to an episode in thehistory of tea 
upon its arrival at the London warehouses which 
tellg its own tale. The planter “‘frets his soul ” 
in the endeavour to send home tea in good eondition, 
and the Custom House officials, who only come round 
to the warehouses ‘‘ when there is something worth 
while to do,’ can upset all his plans, and cause 
his tea to be exposed to the London fog for hours 
or days. We feel sure the zealous secretary of the 
Indian Tea Districts Association will communicate 
with the magnate of the Customs on the important 
subject. It might be pointed out that fog does not 
condnce to aroma or flavour in tea, and that the pro- 
ceeding of the Oustom House subordinates in this 
matter are likely to cause growers in India and 
Ceylon to “say a swear.” 

But the injury the planter suffers in the matter 
is perhaps lessthan that inflicted on the dealer 
and the grocer who purchase tea from samples, 
They really taste and smell one tea, while they are 
buying another, supposed to be like sample, but which 
is, owing to the course of bad atmosphere to which 
it has been subjected, ofan inferior quality. 

“ H.O.,”” who refers to himself as the “ boycotted 
tea planter,” seems to have opened the campaign 
against Mincing Liane with a light heart. The back 
page of last Sunday’sedition of the New York Herald 
contained the story of ‘‘ H. 0.’s” alleged wrongs in six 
short chapters, and it also conveyed the intimation that 
“ FH. C.,” was willing to play the part of two business 
gentlemen rolled into one—~. ¢.,he would abolish the 
broker and the dealer, acting himself as the only inter- 
mediary between the planter and the grocer. He says 
he has already received the support of a number of 


grocers, and he infers that he is going to do a roaring” 


trade.—H. and C. Mail. 
OONTROLLING THE QUANTITY OF TEA 
PLACED NO THE MARKET. 


To the Editor fof the “ Home and Colonial Mail.” 

Srr,— In March last, and again as far back as De- 
cember, 1888, I addressed a letter you on the above sub- 
ject. Lregret to find, however, that nothing has ever 
yet been done, on the self-help principle, on the line 
then indicated. 

Without, however, again going into any detail, I 
venture once more to urge on your readers the 
importance of acting together inthis matter for the 
common good and would refer them to my letter 
which appeared in your issue of 15th March last. 
Urgent as it was then, and strong as was the position 
at that time, it is now very much more urgent, while 


the position is much stronger. We have— 
1. A large falling off in Ohina supplies. 
2. The quantity of Ceylon tea considerably short 


of expectations, 


3. A distinctly short crop from India. 

While on the other hand we haye— 

4. An enormously large consumption of Indian teas 
steadily progressing. 

The peculiar feature of the present Indian season 
is that, owing to unfavourable conditions in the early 
part of it, the great bulk of the crop is coming 
upon the market almost all at one time, which. of 
course intensifies the difficulty of the pos ton 
during the months of November to February; but, 
despite of this, the crop is distinctly short, and 
actually less thanour current year’s requirements, 
We find, however, that although the crop, to lan d here, 
cannot excee1 100 millions, we are actually selling 
just now at the rate (if continued through the year) 
of 200 millions, or practically twice as much as is neces- 
sary were the supply distributed over the whole year. 
This speaks for itself. 

Tam aware that most of the large importers will 
retort that they have on different occasiors held back 
their teas, and that to their own detriment; but I 
contend that no united action has ever been taken, 
and without some united effort of this kind any indivi- 
dual attempt tostem the current will undoubtedly 
fail, those who take action being themselves probably 
the chief sufferers. 

If only, say, 40 to 45 per cent. of sellers were agree- 
able to combine with a view, not to taking any action 
which would unduly raise prices, but merely to control 
excessive supplies rushed upon the mirket, we should, 
instead of haviag a dropping or declining market,— 
unfavourable alike to buyer and seller—have a steady 
and possibly even a slightly advancing market from 
now on to the end of the season. 

AsI write I 'earn that several] of the large importers 
are seriously considering as to “holdivg off the 
market ;” unless. however, there is combination these 
parties will probably only themselyes suffer, to the 
advantage of others.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE SETON. 


HOW THE TEA TRADE SUFFERS. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘Home and Colonial Mail.” 

Sir,—In your last issue you favoured your readers 
with an extract from the Grocer, under the heading 
of “ Here is a wail from the ‘Lane’ ” It may interest 
them to have further particulars of how the tea business 
it at present conducted in some of the large dock 
warehouses. I had occasion to go iuto one of them 
last Friday, and on going up to the tea floors was 
astonished to see no less than twenty-three breaks of 
Indian tea all in bulks on the floor. 

Imade some enquiry and learnt that in the usual 
course the packages would be refilled in two days 
from being turned out. I then asked why each 
break was not turned out, bulked, and refilled before 
commencing the next one, and the answer was that 
as each chest had to be separatzly tared they had to 
wait for the Customs officer, who only came round for 
RoR OUTDO when there was something worth while 
to do. 

Now, it seems to me that all the care of planters 
in fine plucking and careful firing is to a large extent 
thrown away if after it the tea is to lie open for two 
days on the floor of a London warehouse with all 
the windows and doors open in damp and foggy 
November. The importer gets a few chests put on 
show from which the trade draw samples, but the 
bulk absorbs moisture in proportion to its dryness and 
quality, and a secondary fermentation is started, which 
destroys the flavour within the prompt. Whois to 
rectify this state of things? The dealers know noth- 
ing of it; the selling brokers do, but whilst they are 
well aware of the damage to the tea they seem to 
be powerless to alter it. Anyhow, the thing is wrong 
and it is in the hope that drawing attention to 
it in your paper may iuduces some one to stir in 


the matter that induces me to trouble you with 


these lines. Should not the Indian Tea Districts 
Association represent the matter to the Commissioners 


of Oustoms, in order that the delay in refilling might 


not rest with the Oustoms officer ?—I am, &c., 
D. F. Sarcuineton. 


January 1, 1890.] 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN FIBRE CLEAN- 
ING MACHINES AND APPLIANCES. 


SISAL OR ALOE HEMP: ANEWINDUSTRY READY TO BE ES- 
TABLISHED IN CEYTON } WHO WILL BEGIN ?—COLOMBO 
MEROHANZ'S URGED TO LAKE THE INITIATIVE. 

The great difficulty in regard to most fibrous 
plants is that of getting rid of the extraneous 
matter in leaves and stems, cheaply, expeditiously 
and without injury {o the colour and strength of 
the fibre. The lengthened retting process applied 
to flax, in temperate climates, is ruinous in a 
tropical climate, and chemical applications are ex- 
pensive and likely to act injuriously on the fibre. 
In the case of rhea or ramie, which yields the 
China grass of commerce, the difficulties of pre- 
paration are intensified by the large proportion of 
gum which binds the woody matter and fibre (one 
of the finest in the world) together. Our readers 
are aware that the Indian Government offered a 
prize of R50,000 for a machine which would success- 
fully overcome the difficulties, but the perfect machine 
has not yet been produced. Trials of machines at 
Paris in 1888 did not give satisfactory results, and 
we have waited with special anxiety for Mr. D. 
Morris’s report on the competition of machines in 
the Great Paris Exhibition of this year. It has 
reached usin the Kew Bulletin for November, and 
shows an immense and most encouraging advance, 
so that evidently we are within a near distance of 
a simple, cheap and effective fibre-cleaning machine, 
For instance, green stems being dealt with, 287 lb. 
of perfectly clean ‘ ribbons”’ per diem were obtained 
by an improved machine against only 120 1b. from 
dry stems in 1888. A larger machine gave results in 
proportion, equal to half a ton per diem of ribbons, 
not quite clean, but requiring some after-treatment 
of washing to remove woody matter and gum. 

The report in full will appearlater on co that readers 
can judge for themselves as to various machines and 
their performances; but we must draw special atten- 
tion to one appliance which is not a machine, but 
merely a zinc tank which, where labour is cheap, 
can, with a table to receive the treated stems, be car- 
ried about the fields where the Rhea is growing. Lhe 
stems are placed in water in this tank, which is heated 
by the waste of the stems themselves, and 
after steeping for a short period, until the 
gum and woody parts are loosened, the stems are 
taken out and cleaned by hand. We believe 
labour is cheap enough to make the process a 
success here in Oeylon, and we do not see why it 
should not be applied to aloes, Calotropis gigantea 
and many other fibrous plants. Besides giving Mr, 
Morris’s elaborate report in full further on we here 
quote the description of thesimple and wonderfully 
effective tank and boiling water process:— 


FLEnuryY-Moriceau Process. 


Only one process was shown, This was singularly 
simple, and consisted of steeping the fresh (or dry) 
stems for ashort period in boiling water and removing 
the ribbons by hand. An open galvanised tank about 
6 feet long, 2 feet wide, and about 4 feet deep, filled 
With water, was raised on bricks (or stones) about 18 
inches from the ground over an open fire. When the 
water had reached boiling poiut a crate containing 50 
to 10U fresh stems was lowered into it and (depending 
on their uye and character) left in it for 5 or 15 minutes. 
At the end of that time the crate was lifted out, the 
stems left todrain while another lot was putin. The 
stems already steeped were thentaken up by a couple 
of workmen and quickly and effectually cleaned by 
hand. ‘The action of the boiling water had apparently 
thoroughly loosened the attachment of the cortex to 
the wood, and ribbous were produced perfectly clean 
and regular, and apparently without any loss of fibre, 
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This method was tested in the first trials only. The 
Operation began by placing 18 kilos, of fresh stems in 
boiling water and allowing them to remain there for 
10 minutes. In 36 minutes (or in 46 minutes including 
the time occupiedin immersing the stems) the work- 
men, ‘apparently not specially trained in the work, 
produced 5,600 kilos. of excellent ribbons. This would 
be at the rate of 73 kilos. of wet ribbons per day of 10 
hours ;or of 161 pounds (avoir.) of dry ribbons for the 
same period. 

This process, it will be noticed, is of the simplest 
possible description. The only apparatus necessary 
is a tank. This tank could easily be moved from place 
to place in the field, and the wood of the stems after 
the ribbons are removed would probably furnish most 
of the fuel necessary, The process can, however, only 
be utilised ina few special countries where labour is 
very cheap. 

M. Crozat states that ribbons produced by this 
process can be dried, baled, and delivered ready 
for shipment at a cosh not exceeding 8 to 10 
centimes per kilo. (about 85 shillings perton.) In 
onkin it could be done for even Jess than this. 

It will be noticed that the Fleury-Moriceau process 
follows somewhat on similar lines to that of the Favier 
process of 1882. In this latter the stems were steamed 
for some time ina Close fitting cylinder. The former 
is, however, much simpler, and requires absolutely no 
skilled labour, nor any plant except an open tank, 
large or small, according to the circumstances of the 
grower, 

The inventors of the Fleary-Moriceau process are 
evidently of opinion that wherever cheap labour is ob- 
tainable it is in every way prefera>le, in the pro- 
duction of Ramie ribbons, to the best machine, After 
all, placing the Ramie stems in boiling water is only 
a modification of the old retting process practised so 
long by the Chinese, and by means of which probably 
the Ohina grass of commerce is still produced. In any 
case the Fleury-Moriceau process deserves to be care- 
fully considered, and especially in its applicability to 
the circumstances of {ndia. There the ryote might 
grow Ramie in small areas, prepare the ribbons and 
sell them to merchants for export, or to a neighbour. 
ing factory or usine. The steaming process of M. 
Favier, designed for use under similar circumstances, 
failed no doubt on account of the restrictions placed 
on the use of the patent, and the uncertainty of the 
demand for ribbons, The Fleury-Moriceau process 
re-opens the question under circumstances much more 
favourable, and the subject is one which deserves 
careful consideration wherever labour is sufticiently 
abundant to permit of ribbons being produced at a 
price that will compate with machine-cleaned ribbons. 


Will any planter who kag plenty of green aloes try 
the experiment and report the result? Plantain 
stems might also be tried, although in this case 
the proportion of fibre (suitable for paper making,) 
to waste matter is very small. A little soda in the 
hot water might be useful. 

We have been indebted to Sir Bruce Burnside 
for a good many interesting and valuable extracts 
with reference to the development of the ‘ Sisal ”’ 
Fibre industry in the Bahamas of late years under 
the auspices of Governor Sir Henry Blake. These 
have duly appeared from time to time in our pages, 
and recalling the fact that ‘‘ Sisal” is but another 
name for ‘ Aloe,” and that Mauritius—with fewer 
advantages than Ceylon—has developed a really 
important export trade in Aloe Fibre, we do not 
see why this Colony should lag behind. It behoves 
one or other of our Colombo merchants to take 
the initiative: just as the ‘‘ Kapok” trade has 
risen, so, and much faster, ought exports of Aloe 
and other fibres to be set agoing. 

Since writing the above, we have received from 
Mr. I’. Cummins, well and favourably remembered 
in Ceylon, in connection with the P. W. D., copy of 
a report of the South Florida Fruit Company, in 
which a passage occurs respecting ‘Sisal Hemp,” 
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which is just the fibre of a species of aloe, practi- 
cally identical with the green aloe (Hourcroya 
gigantea.) which although not indigenous to Ceylon, 
flourishes exceedingly here, being easily propagated 
from the multitudes of little plants which actually 
produce leaves and root bulbs before they crop from 
the flower stems, ‘the passage regarding the sisal 
hemp is as follows: — 

Dr. Hanson then exhibited to the meeting some 
specimens of the Fibre known as Sisal Hemp. The 
specimens were of a very strong and silky des- 
cription. They were subsequently examined by a 
well-known Rope-Manufacturer and pronounced by him 
to be of a very superior quality, for which there was 
a great demand. ‘The plants from which this fibre 
was extracted grew wild very near the Company’s 
Property; there isa great demand for it in the markets 
of the United States, where it is used extensively in 
the manutacture of ropes and cords, having a reputa- 
tion there coming very little below that of Manilla 
Hemp. 

Hitherto the supply of Sisal Hemp for America as well 
as almost the whole world has come from Yucatan 
in Mexico, the planters in which State have exercised 
practically a monopoly in its production, and have 
grown very wealthy in consequence, The fibrv ie there 
extractcd by hand, native labour being very plentiful 
and cheap, Ouriously enough no machine was ever 
discovered for the extraction of the Fibre until this 
present year, and no country where Sisal could be grown 
has ever been able to compete in labour with the 
cheap producers in Yucatan. A machine has recently 
been manufactured and planted [patented ?—Hp. | 
in Jacksonville, Florida, which is perfect for the ex- 
traction of the Sisal Fibre and the specimens produced 
were extracted by Dr. Hanson himself with one of 
these Machines. The result of this discovery has been 
to open up a new Industry which was not contem- 
plated when this Oompany was first formed. The 
Sisal plant grows luxuriantly in South Fiorida, and 
unlike Tobacco and some other crops, it is not 
affected by the season; wet or dry, rain or suashiue, 
if was all the same to the Sisal plent. Dr, Hanson 
stated that at the lowest computation, the cultivation 
of Sisal would in two years from the time of plant- 
ing yield a net profit of at least £40 to the acre, 
that here were no “ifs or ands” about it, as was 
the case with Lobacco, becaus: when once the plants 
were set out they would flourish without being affected 
by the weather; he gave figures upon which he based 
this result, and they are set out at the end. 

ESTIMATE OF THw YIELD PR ACRE OF THE 
SISAL HEMP PLANT. 
2,240 Piants will be planted to the Acre. 

At 2 years, 25 leaves per plant wilibe cut, weighing 
upon an average 13 Ib. each. 

At3 years, 40 leaves per plant will pe cut, weighing 
upon an average 2 jb. each, andso for the next 4 
years, when the plantation must be renewed. 

aie leaves will yield 6 per cent of dry Merchantab'e 
Fibre 

At 2years:—1 Acre with 2,240 plants will yield 
84,000 ib. of green leaves or 5,0401b. of Fibre 

At 3 years, 179,200 lb, of green 


leaves or 00 ob 10,952 lb, of Fibre. 


Total. 15,992 


or on an average of about 5,000 lb. a year. 
8,000 |b, of fibre ab 8 cents a |b. (a 


very low price) 30 0 640 dollars 
Deduct cost of Marketing at 3 cents 
a lb, 00 a0 -- 240 dollars” 


400 ,, or £80 
It will therefore be seen that Dr. Hanson’s estimate 
of £10 is well within the mark. 
Mr. Cumming writes with reference to the above :— 
“In sending you this I wish to draw your attension 
to what is said of the machine recently invented for 
extracting the fibre of the Sisal plant, which is, I 
believe, a species of aloe common to the hilleountry 
of Oeylon. It may be the poor Walapane villagers will 
see brighter days cultivating this plant in their aban- 
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doned coffee gardens.” 

The statement that no machine to extract the 
fibre was inyented untii this year is incorrect, for 
in Mauritius machines have been inyented and 
havebeen at work for a good many years. An 
elaborate paper on the machines and the industry 
will be found, translated from the French, in the 
Tropical Agriculturist. In the sugar isle the aloe 
fibre industry hus become very important; and we 
should be glad to get details respecting the best clean- 
ing machine in use there now,—In the Bahamas, too, 
the industry, which was fostered by Sir Henry Blake, 
has made such progress that a New Zealand paper 
writes in this wise :— 

WELLINGTON, Noy. 2nd.—The Agent-Genera] has for- 
warded a letter and specimen of a new species of sisal 
which is especially grown in the sterile soil, of the 
Bahamas, wherethe Governor of the colony is doing 
all he can to foster its cultivation. Sir H. D. Bell fears 
it will develop into a formidable enemy of New Zea- 
land flax, as the cost of the dressed fibre hardly amounts 
to L10 per ton, but the specimen forwarded, which will 
besent to Dunedin, is very rough indeed, and fit appar- 
ently for coarse matting and cordage ouly. 

lf only grubs could be successfully combated, 
aloes could be grown on hill patanas, too poor for 
other culture. But profits of £40 an acre cannot 
be expected. Ifonly one-fourth of that sum could 
be realized, cultivators ought and no doubt would 
be satisfied. In the meantime, we trust Ceylon 
merchants and planters are not to lag behind 
those of Mauritius and the West Indies, seeing 
that this island has been described as ‘‘ a paradise 
for fibre-yielding plants.” 

pes igh ee 

Mancos.—Mr. Maries, well-known as a collector in 
Japan for Messrs. Veitch, has now prepared a work 
on Jlangos. Mr. Maries isin charge of the Durbhunga 
Gardens. where he has collected some 150 of the 
better kinds of Mangos, which are propagated by 
grafting.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Liny oF THE VaALLEY.—The Jilustration Horticole 
tells us that the Silesian Railway briugs into Berlin 
every eveving during the season truck-loads of these 
flowers. Hach wagon contains thirty baskets, each 
basket contains 300 bundles, each composed of 100 
stalks, that is to say 900,000 per wagon. ‘The little 
bouquets sold in the streets comprise ten stems, so 
that each wagon contains 90,000 of them—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

“Kew Boiurrry.’’—The November number con- 
tains the Phylloxera regulations at the Cape, already, 
alluded to in these columns; an article on the collec- 
tion and preservation of fleshy fungi, by Dr. Cookery 
notes on the Oil-Palm (Hlaeis guineensis) in Labuan; 
in which the unfortunate consequences of a 
“solution of continuity,’ or change of policy, when 
a mew governor is appointed, are commented on. 
The Oil Palm was introduced into Labuan several 
years ago with successful results, but the trees 
under a new régime were grubbed up, and the work 
has to be begun again.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Corra.—In a recent issue of Notes and Queries Mr. 
D.D. Gilder wrote as follows :— 

The following coincidence in the vernacular name of 

the kerne! of the coconut in two aifferent languages of 
the two hemispheres, viz. Samoan and Gujarat 
(spoken in India) appears to be strange and deserves a 
place in ‘N. and Q.’ The Gujarati word is kopru, 
while the Samoan word is copra, as will be seen trom 
the following lines taken from the New York Phrenolo- 
gical Journal for March, 1889, p. 110: “The chief 
product of the islands—in fact, the only staple—is 
copra, which is the dried meat of the coconut, and from 
wh gh coconut oil is expressed.” 
That copra isa Samoan word we take leave to doubt. 
The Sinhalese is hkoppara, and the word having 
been adopted by Europeans was doubtless carried 
by thom to the islands of the Pacific, 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


THE ‘LATE REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL AND ITS RESULTS— 
NORTH-EAST MONSOON RAINS AND WEEDING—CACAO— 
THE TEA-ROLL-BREAKFR—OOFFEE—LABOUR SUPPLY. 

Dec. 9th. 


The north-east monsoon rains still keep off, 
although we are thankful for the showers which 
we have got, those who have planted, or intended to 
plant, have hadrather a rough time of it. Weeding 
contractors are making money ; for weeding, which 
in November is sometimes’ a little troublesome, 
has this year been unusually easy. 1 hear of an 
experiment of the Indian system of not weeding 
for six months, and then digging the weeds in, 
being tried at present on a twenty-acre field. 
Rama Swami looks rather aghast at this sort of 
thing, seeing little signs of profitable contracts 
there; the whele to his mind being too like the 
effects of hard-up-ness rather than deliberate choice. 
Still it will be interesting to learn later on how 
the system has affected the tea, and if it gives 
encouragement to persevere. 

The Cacao crop is still having attention, and 
the weather we have had has just been perfect 
for curing. As far as I can learn while there ig 
some disappointment, still on the whole the crop 
is likely to turn out pretty much as was 


anticipated. One would be glad to see the borer 
disappear, but his baneful presence is still 
about, and unless kept down by careful hunting 


he would soon ruin the best estate. 

The Roll-breaker invented by Mr. Squire of Messrs. 
Walker & Greig is I understand rapidly getting 
into favour with tea planters. The principle is a 
very simple one, and the machine does its work 
effectively. So pleased was one man with it that 
he ordered two straight off with the refusal of a 
third. It is not so elaborate a machine as Mr- 
Westland’s, which also does good work, and gives 
satisfaction. 

Coffee about here is now all gathered, and is 
not up to last year’s crop. There was but one 
blossom, and when that is the case, it does not 
stand so much picking, as when there have been 
three or four. Blossom on the coffee seems as if 
it would come out now, and if it did it would 
be quite in keeping with other things which are 
flourishing out of season. 

Coolies are plentiful, and Sinhalese seem to in- 
crease. I have great hopes that in time the 
Sinhalese will become more: steady at work and 
acquire industrious habits. It is a sign of the 
times, I think, when you hear of a gang of Sinha- 
lese taking employment in one of the higher 
districts, and where there areno Sinhalese villages, 
as I did the other day. Those who have worked 
most with Sinhalese laborer urge patience. ‘‘ Wait 
till they get up their strength, is what they say”’ 
‘and then see if they don’t equal the Tamils. 
The poor returns which they often give is simply 
owing to the reason that they have been insuffi- 
ciently fed.”’ PEPPERCORN. 


eA eae 
CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Timaru, N. Z., Nov. 5th. 
A. Philip, Esq., Secretary, Planters’ Association. Kandy. 

Drar Str,—By last mail I sent youa Timaru 
Herald of 26th ultimo containing a rather lengthy 
native I sent it about tea culture in Ceylon. TI sent 
a copy of the paper to noarly 100 loxding people 
including the proprietors of most of our principal 
newspapers, and in many cases I likewise sent a packet 
of your presentation tea per post. 

I now send you copies of the Southland News 
and the Dunedin Pvening Star, the former of which 
reproduced the Herald article in full and the latter 
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the substance of it, while both speak in high terms 
of the quality of the tea. The Otago Daily Times 
thought I wanted a cheap advertisement and took 
no notice of either tea or article in its columns. I 
enclose the managing director’s letter and copy of 


my reply. : 
Any further acknowledgment I get will be for- 
warded in due eourse. Private individuals seem 


to take little notica of the recoipt of their packets, 
which is rather annoying, as the cost of parcel 
post is 10d per packet. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing, however, that the demand for the tea is 
on the increase, and within the last few months I 
have been able to send orders from several large dis- 
tributing houses that have not previously bought 
Ceylon tea. A great part of the tea in this country 
is sold in 10 lb. boxes or tins made up by blenders 
who mix np inferior China rubbish with a small 
percentage of good India or Ceylon, My endeavour 
has been to convince people that Oeylon tea should 
be used by itse7f and if blended at all should be 
mixed with another grade of Ceylon. That I have 
met with some sneceas in this is evidenced by the 
fact that within a month I have ordered, amongst 
other packages, 750 original 10 lb. boxes. 

I mentioned in my last that I have found a few 
photographs sent me by Mr. Jamieson of Mariawatte 
and my brother of great service to me in creating an 
interest in Ceylon tea. I would again recommend 
the Association in appointing agents in new varts 
to supply them with a well chosen set of these. 
Each wholesale house I oyenan account with, wants 
them for advertising purposes and I have sent for 
some to supply their wants.—T am, &e., 

(Signed) R. R. TAYLOR. 

Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of yours of 26th in- 
stant intimating that you had sent us a packet of 
Ceylon tea, as also a Timaru Herald giving particulars 
of the growth of the tea growing and manufacturing 
industry in Ceylon; which you suggest we should re- 
publish. 

We cannot quite see our way to advertise the Tea 
Planters’ Association’s business gratuitously, and we 
have no doubt you will sse at once that what you 
suggest is purely advertising. We purpose during 
Exhibition time having special advertising Supple- 
ments, and possibly if may suit you then to have a 
lengthy notice of the QOeylon tea industrv. We an- 
ticipate that there will be numerons things of this 
nature in our Exhibition Supplements,—Yours truly, The 
Otago Daily Times and Witness Newspapers Oompany, 
Limited, (Signed) Grorcr Fenwick, Managing Director. 

Copy. 
Tea Planters’ Association oF Ceylon, N. Z. Agency, 
Timarn, Oct. 30th, 1289. 
The Managing Director, Otago Daily Times Co. 

Dear Sir,—I have your memo. of 29th instant, for 
which Iam obliged. The Tea Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon do no business (as an Association) in the way 
of selling tea. The planters of course individually 
grow and manufacture tea, selling it in Colombo or 
shipping to London and other centres. The Associa- 
tion hasbeen formed for the purpose inter alia of proecur- 
ing inf-rma‘ion from all parts of the world as to the class 
of tea required or appreciated in’ each, and supplying 
that information to its members. It has lately de- 
voted a large portion of its funds to the purchase of 
tea for free distribution by its agents, certainly for 
the purpose of alverticing what Ceylon ean pro- 
duce, but also, as I havo gaid, to ascertain the 
class of tea most suitable for each country. 
and the members are naturally desirous to know 
what is thought of these sample of packets. 
In sending you a sample of Geylon tea and ealling 
your attention to a few facts I hed published in our 
local paper I had no idea of advertising myself or 
any individual or firm whatsoever, I thought the fact 
that an industry of such an import: nt nature having 
grown so rapidly in a British dependency, rivalling 
the great staple of Chinain the quality of its pro: 
ducts, might be a matter of public interest in New 
Zealand as elsewhere. T will be glad to be furnished 
with further particulars as to your advertising ex- 
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hibition Supplements cost per column &c. for the use 
of certain estate owners I represent, but the Tea 
Planters’ Association have nothing to advertise heyond 
the fact that its members have added another to the 
great industries of the empire.—Yonrs faithfully, 
(Signed) R. R. Taytor. 
Copy Timaru, Oct. 16th. 
Dear Sir,—I have been using your Oeylon Tea for 
some time, and am pleased to inform you it has given 
my household unqualified satisfaction. It is very pleasant 
to the taste, particularly the last box which isa deli- 
cious flavour. My wife states, she only uses half the 
quantity compared with the best Ohina obtainable 
with better results—consequently it is a saving; itis 
also I consider thoroughly wholesome. If you continue 
to supply the same quality I will use no other.—Yours 
faithfully, (Signed) Epw. Coox. (Ohief Postmaster.) 
R. R. Taylor, Agent, Tea Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon. 
mo et 
THE LATE ‘BOOM’ IN LOW GRADE TEAS. 


The cessation in the strong demand lately 
experienced for our lower grades of teas in the 
home market furnishes a useful indication to our 
planters of the variableness of the methods of 
distribution of their products throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and one by which they will do well 
to profit in the future. It may well be doubted 
if there is any article, the sale of which is 
possessed of so many ramifications as is that of 
tea. The channels through which it passes ere 
it reaches the consumer are so numerous, and so 
sensitive are those channels to the slightest causes 
off disturbance, that we cannot be too particular 
n consulting the conditions which produce those 
causes. A remark very pregnant with useful advice 
is reported by our London Correspondent as having 
been made to bim by a gentleman intimately 
acquainted with the subject of tea distribution. 
Referring to the late decline in the prices obtain- 
able for Ceylon Souchongs, the observation was 
made that it was impossible for those who live 
by the mixing and sale of the cheaper varieties 
of tea to maintain their trade where purchases of 
Ceylon Souchongs had to be made at elevenpence 
the pound. This impossibility, we have seen, acted 
almost immediately and in a very marked degree 
upon the demand made upon the London dealers, 
which had, after the cessation of the strikes, 
forced up the prices in Mincing Lane to an almost 
—if not quite—unprecedented figure. 

A very large proportion of the teas sold in the 
country dealers’ shops are priced as low as 1s 4d 
per pound, though we have never yet heard of 
any price below 1s 6d per pound being asked for 
teas professed to be of Ceylon growth. Now it 
is evident that, if the latter teas have to be 
purchased atthe public sales in England at 11d 
the pound, there must be an extremely—quite an 
insufficiently—small margin, after adding the duty 
of sixpence the pound, to leave an adequate profit 
to the retailer who honestly vends Ceylon teas 
at 1s 6d the pound. That margin, indeed, is but 
a single penny, and it is manifest it cannot be 
made to cover more than the mere cost of con- 
veyance and handling, let alone any profit to the 
vendor. But if this be the case when teas are 
sold by the pound, the circumstances must ac: 
even more deterrently in the instance of sale in 
packets. We learn that by far the large propor- 
tion of the retail trade in our teas consists 
of the sale of packets. The public regards 
with more assurance of genuineness’ those 
teas which are thus sold and which bear the 


label of some estate or of some well-known 
firm of traders. Very frequently, no doubt, 
such assurance is misplaced, but the fact 


emaing that comparatively few people purchase 


their Ceylon teas from the mass exhibited in 
the grocers’ windows. They demand, and are 
supplied with, the packets bearing marks to which 
they have become accustomed, and which furnish 
a guarantee that the taste for particular brands 
they have acquired will be supplied. It is for this 
reason that the large bulk of the distribution of 
our teas at home is in the hands of what is known 
as the “packet trade.” 

Now the cost of weighing and packeting in small 
quantities is by no means an inconsiderable item. 
We shall not be far out, we imagine, if we state 
this cost to amount to fully 14d per pound, reck- 
oning the larger with the smaller packets all round. 
The small margin available to those who sell from 
the bulk completely disappears therefore in the 
case of those who sell by the packet ; and not only 
disappears, but insures the direct loss of one half- 
penny the pound even without taking into calcula- 
tion the cost of transport and handling, which 
amounts probably to fully another penny. We can all 
see, therefore, how true was the remark made to our 
London Correspondent that when our Souchongs 
cannot be purchased below 11 pence, the trade of 
the retailer either by the weighed pound from the 
mass or in packet must be brought to a standstill. 
Such has been the result to the late stimulus 
afforded to the sales of our lower grade teas by the 
famine in the market produced by recent strikes. To 
that cause had to be added another which was no 
doubt strongly operative towards forcing up prices. 
This was the late arrival in the home market of the 
lower grades of the season’s teas from India. 
We are not aware whether there was any special 
and exceptional reason for this late arrival. 
Possibly, we should say, it may have been due 
to telegrams warning the Indian planters not to 
ship to any amount while the duration of the 
strikes remained uncertain. At all events, to 
whatever cause the circumstance was due, it 
materially contributed to the high prices at which 
our Souchongs were but recently being sold. 
Reviewing the whole case, it appears to be mani- 
fest that, when the prices of our lower grades of 
tea rise above ninepence the pound in Mincing 
Lane, it must act injuriously towards checking the 
demand for them, and any rise above that figure 
must consequently be but temporary only. 
Equally evident is it, however, that the greater 
proportion of the popular demand in England 
must always be for teas of about that price. They 
are the millions who can afford but 1s 6d for tea, 
—as opposed to the thousands who are willing to 
pay 2s and 2s 6d —who must ever constitute the 
bulk of our customers. and this conclusion fully 
justifies Mr. Roberts’ timely-given advice to our 
planters that it would bea suicidal policy to confine 
their output to the higher grades only. It is from 
this point of view too that the prospect of a 
reduction of the imperial tea duty by 2d—from 
6d to 4d per lb. (more cannot be spared)—be- 
comes of real importance to Ceylon planters. It 
is likely just to afford the safe margin which the 
‘“‘packet-dealers ” and their customers require to 
enable them to deal extensively in pure Ceylon 
teas at Is 6d per lb., and we may be sure that 
when once the taste for such tea is established, 
there will not be much chance of a recurrence to 
‘« Chinas.” 


—_—_____——___—__ 
“SUNSHINE AND A CUP OF TE}.’* 

A copy of thislittle pamphlet, which we referred to 
the other day, comes to us from Messrs. Geo. Steuart 
& Co., who write :— 

*‘ We beg to send herewith a copy of a little brochure 
py Mr. George Russell, entitled ‘ Sunshine,’ &c., which 
he requests us to pass on to you with his « »mpliments. 


* Publishers, 
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Mr. Russell, we may mention, spent some months in 
Ceylon about a year ago, and saw a good deal of our 
upcountry districts. He has been led to publish an 
account of his visit to the island partly in the bope 
that it may in some way help to make OUeylon tea 
more widely known than at present, and if for no other 
reason, we would hope that this will insure for it a 
f.vourable reception.” 

Mr. Russell's brochure of- some 30 pages large 
type is printed on toned paper bound attractively 
in green, and will no doubt have a wide circulation 
in the old country, his very brief account of a 
visit to Ceylon and of our tea industry being written 
after a lively as well as clever fashion. Milton’s 
well-known line is however as usual, quoted wrongly 
on the first page, ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new ;” 
while the great poet wrote, ‘“ Tomorrow to fresh 
wojds and pastures new.” The greater portion of 
the little book is taken up with a sketch of our 
planting industry and the figures for tea, but put 
in such a way as to be attractive to home readers. 
As a specimen of the more general part of Mr, 
Ruasell’s essay we quote as follows :— 

In an island of but one-half the area in square miles, 
and inhabited by but one-twelfth of the population ot 
Hogland, I have found subjects which,L think, cannot 
fail to interest and delight all sorts and conditions of 
travellers. Oeylon has been described, aud well de- 
scribed, and, on the high road to so much rich land of 
colonization, is visited by probably as many passing tra- 
vellers as any of our Colonies, but the descriptions are 
read as of inaccessible places tar away beyond the seas, 
and, as a rule, the yisitor drinks ‘and riues away. A 
halt of twenty-four hours in the harbour of Colombo 
allows time for a dinuer at the Grand Oriental Hotel 
(commonly known as the G.O. H.), the doubtful enjoy- 
ment of adrive ina ‘ Rickshaw,’ the opportunity to 
bargain fora stone which may or may notprove to be 
a sapphire, a scamper by the train to Kandy, with pos- 
sibly an hour to spare for the incomparable Botanic 
Gardens of Peradeniya, and then the traveller hastens 
on his way to his floating home, to record in his journal, 
to write home to hisfriends, to cherish the delusion in 
his own mind for all time, that he has seen Ceylon. 

‘ Beautitul vegetation,’ he writes and thinks, ‘a lovely 
spot, but very small and quickly seen.’ More than 
once have I heard this description, but how far it is 
from being true only those can tell who have gone 
through the length and breadth of the island. ‘The 
scenery along the line of railway from Oolombo to Kandy 
is undoubtedly full of objects of strange tropical beauty, 
by which none can fail to be impressed, but nothing 
short of travel and residence in the interior can fairly 
prove the right of Ceylon to be regarded as one of the 
richest and rarest gems in the precious Urown of the 
Empress of India, * * * 

For the artist, the field is inexhaustible. Sunrise 
and sunset beautiful beyond all imagination ; flashes of 
light, density of shadow, flush and variety of colour, 
rarely to be seen in any other condition of atmosphere; 
forest and jungle giving endless subjects for the pain- 
ter’s brush, deligliting the eyes with variety of foliage 
and with briiliant blossoms set like jewels ina network 
of dazzling green, 

‘There is continual Spring and harvest there, 

Continual, both mectirg at one time : 

For all the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 

And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime,’ 

For the sportsman there are far greater opportunities 
of varied sport than I believe to be generally known, 
as the following list of game to be tound will show :— 
elephant, elk, bear, buttalo, wild boar, spotted and 
Other deer, cheetah, monkeys, wild cat, hare, jungle 
fowl, wild duck (innumerable varieties), pea-fowl, spur- 
fowl, partridge, and snipe. All the above, and others, 
are to be found on the plains, on the mountains, and in 
the jungle, where isto be seen the varied foliaye of 
the tamarind, calamander, ebony, coconut palm, satin- 
wood, toon, acacia, Sapan-wood, rain tree, eucalyptus, 
lak wood, mulberry, pootra or tulip tree, kadumberiya, 
ficus religiose, and others which I cannot venture.to enu- 
merate, Mangoes, melons, plantains, lime, pineapples, 


Oranges, guavas, pumelos, sour-sops, figs, custard 
appies, rambutans, are among the itruits. Birds of 
brilliant plumage, butterflies, endless in variety, and 
dazzling in their tropical splendour,—an insect world 
of which the name islegiou,—are there to be found 
living. amidst aluxuriance of flowers and spice-bearing 
plants which perfume the air. * * * 

And finally :— 

Should any of the readers of these pages be attracted 
by what I have said to visit Ceylon with any one of 
the objects to which L have referred in view, I feel 
satistied that they will, on leaving, exclaim, in the 
words of the traveller, Marco Polo,—‘ It is the finest 
island in the world !’ 

The thanks of all interested in the prosperity of 
the island and of ‘‘ tea” are undoubtedly due to 
Mr, George Russell for ‘‘ Sunshine anda Oup of 
Tea.” 

———_————— 2 —_———--- 
THE EXAMINATION OF PEARL BANKS BY 
MEANS OF THE EHLEGLxKIC LIGHL 

is an attractive idea and seems teasible enough. 
Lhe results of experience, however, are opposed to 
the idea, the British authorities consulted at the 
instance of the Madras Government only making 
a reservation in fayour of a lamp carried under 
water by a regular diver, while in the United 
States there was scepticism evyeninregard to such 
ause of the light. Assome years ago we saw a 
detailed account of a small vessel being sent out 
fitted with the electric light for employment in the 
Australian Pearl Fisheries, We are specially surprised 
to find in the papers supplied by the Madras Govern, 
Ment distinct statements that no such use has eve. 
been made of the electric light.—-Mr. Kdgar Thur 
ston of the Madras Central Museum, when at home in 
Noy. 1885, made inquiries and wrote to the Madras 
Government :— 


I, in the first place, had an interview with the Hdi- 
son and Swan Limited Hiectric Light Oompany, who 
have written to meas tollows :—‘* With reference to 
your personal inquiry today in regard to the practica- 
bility of using the electric ligot tor the purpose ot ob- 
servation of the state of the sea bottom iu pearl-fishing 
districts, we do not think that there would pe any very 
great ditficulty in obtaining this result. A powerltul 
arc light enclosed in a Strong glass lantern maue water- 
tight, or an incandescent lamp ot high candle power 
(say trum 100 to 200U. P. actual) would enable the 
diver to thoroughly explore the condition of matters at 
the bottom. ‘he current ior the lignt would, of course, 
have to besupplied by adynamo driven by a small se- 
parate engine, and heavily iusulated cables would con- 
vey the current tothe lamp. Avtthe depth to which 
you reier (some 20 tathoms) we do not tuk thas the 
hght could be used for making observations trom tne 
suriace of the water. If it were fuund practical to ate 
tach the lantern containing the electric light to one end 
ota very long tube (which could be maue in lengths of, 
say, 20 feet and screwed together when required for 
use) then in siv// water exceilent results couiu no doubt 
be obtained by the use Of even a 00 UO, P. incandescent 
lamp. ‘he bottom section of the tube would, ot course, 
be fitted with astrong water-tight glass cover,and the 
lantern arranged to reflect the light across the bottom 
of the tube. Anordimary field giass ‘couiu be fixed to 
the top oi the upper section, and an excellent view of 
the state of matters on the sea bottom would thus be 
obtained. This plan would be very easly carried out in 
shallow water, but we cannot, of course, say what degree 
of success would be likely to atttend it in 20 tathoms. 
Toe chief ditheulvy, as iv seems to us, would be the use 
of a tube of such great length. We should be glad to 
supply incandescent lamps of suitable candle power, but 
We are not Ours@ives Makers of are lamps.—zZ4tth Oct. 
1838. While staying in Liverpool recentty, 1 had the 
Opportunity of having some conversation on the subject 
ot submarine lighting with Protessor Herdman, Houo- 
rary Director of the Puttin Island Biological Station, 
Whose experiences during a recent dredging cruise on 
the Liverpool Salyage Association 8, 8. * Hyena” ace 
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a deposit consequently takes place on the inner sur- 
tace ot the globe. ‘This, however, does not attect the 
power of the lamp until after four or five hours’ use, 
and can easily be removed when new carbons are sup- 
plied. Arc lamps can be made so as to burn in any 
position, and the additional initia! cost being small 
relaiively to the increased power, sucha lamp would 
appear to be preferable to the incandescent lamp. It 
is a question, however, how far an electric light would 
assist an observer at the surface in making observations 
of objects at the bottom of the sea. On dark nights 
it would no doubt be extremely useful, but in the day 
time the difficulty of accurately observing objects at 
any considerable depth in ordinarily clear water is 
caused, not by the insufficiency of light, but by its 
refraction avd reflection, a difticulty which is increased 
where the surface is not calm. his difficulty can be 
obviated by the use of a water telescope, but the ob- 
jection to ube use of this instrament is that it is not 
easily used except in tairly calm water, and that the 
actual area in view at any given moment is of course 
limited by the ‘‘field ” ot the glass. Where the water 
is at all thick the water telescope is useless (at any 
rate at any cousiderable depth), and the use of the 
electric light would probably then be found of 
uo help vo it whether by day or by wight. (Given 
clear water, on the other hand, the electric light 
would uo doubt prove of great value in  tacilitat- 
ing observations ab night, when it would pro- 
bably be found that the use of the water telescope 
Couid be dispensed with. This would almost cer- 
tainly be the case in a “calm sea, and in the absence 
of moonlight, aud it is probable that even on moon- 
light nights and with a ruffled surface, the illumina- 
tion of tne bottom by a powertul lamp would be suili- 
Cleut to countecact the effects of reflection (though 
hardly of retraction) without the help of the water 
telescope. L venture to suggest thatthe observatious 
which tbe Government of Madras desire to make upon 
the uab.ts of the pearl oyster would be greatly facili- 
tated by the employment or a diver equipped with an 
Ordinary diving dress. By tois meaus a prolunged 
stay could be male by au observer on the sea bottom 
who could not ouly Mase an accurate survey of the bed, 
but could periodicaily examine the same ground, select, 
specimens and make miuute observations, which would 
be impossible to an observer at the surface, and 4re 
equally impossible to a native diver, whose stay at the 
bottom is limited to a minuce or so, The use of a 
diving dress, in conjunction with the electrie light, 
would render the observer almost independent of the 
transparency of the water and ot day or night. 

Lord Cross writing on 7th March of this year 
stated :— 

It will be observed that the opinion of the United 
States Jommissioner of Fish and Fisheries practically 
coincides with what of the other experts, being, 1u 
effect, that the utility of the electric light tor the 
purpose in view is doubtful, but chat such a light 
would be usefal to adiver. ne intormatioa obtained 


seems not to afford much encouragement tor pursuing 


the inguiry further. 

Amongst the enclosures was 

A levter from the Uaited states Commissioner of 
Fish aud Fisheries to the Secretary of State, relative 
to experiments in submarine investigations made by 
officers of the United states Fish Oommissivu Steamer 
‘A jpatross,’ together with a report on the coustruction 
and outfit of that vessel by Lieutenant Uvommander 
Tanner, of the United States Navy. 

The Commissioner stated ;— fr 

io order to test the usefulness of electric light 1n 
connection with suvmarine work, from both a practical 
aud a scientific standpoint, the Wish Oommissioa 
Steamer ‘‘ Albatross” was supplied with a complete 
electric plant, according to the Hdison incandescent 
system, and with sufliclent power to work also two or 
three are lights in circuit with the smaller lJamps. 
This plant was fully described ina report prepared by 
Lieutenant Commauder Z, L. Lanner, United States 
Navy, commauding the steamer “ Albatross,” and a 
copy of the same is herewith respectfully transmitted, 


About a year ago smaller and improved forms of 
dynamo and engine were sabstituted for the original 
ones. This plaut provided for the lighting of she entire 
ship, as well as for submarine illumination, and its 
cost was much greater than would be that ofa smaller 
outfit intended forthe latter purpose ouly. Moreover, 
our eXperience would indicate that the electric light 
is entirely unsuited to the researches described in 
Lord Salisbury’s letter, namely, to study the habits of 
the pearl oyster in depths of 10 to 12 fathoms from 
the deck of a vessel. 

The submarine light of the steamer “ Albatross,” 
as originally constructed, consisted of three Edison 
incandescent lamps fixed to a brass plate which latter 
formed the base of a double glass globe enveloping 
the lamps. 1t worked well down toa depth of about 
200 feet, below which the fastenings of the globe were 
unable to withstand the pressure of the water, Since 
the first year from one to three unprotected Edison 
lamps have generally been employed, and have been 
successfnlly lowered to a depth of 150 feet, though 
seldom used below afew feet indepth. The greatest 
depth at which the light can be seen varies with the 
clearness cf the water, but uuder ordinary circumstances 
it disappears below 60 or 70 feet. Objects swimming 
in the water about the Jamps cannot be distinguished 
at that depth. One of the most favourable opportunities 
for testing the efficiency of the lamp below the surface 
occurred among the Bahamas islands, where the 
“Albatross ” usually anchored in depths of 30 to 40 
feet. The water there was clear, and the bottom con- 
sisted of white coral sand. When the lamp was 
lowered upon such bottom it could be plainly seen, 
and also the position of all dark objects near it, but 
the character of the latter could not be determined 
from the steamer’s deck. Thelamp is now seldom 
employed except within a foot or two of the surface 
where it serves to attract some kind of fishes, and 
other marine forms, which may then be captured in 
nets or by means of hooks, I would suggest, how- 
ever, that the electric light might be utilized to illu- 
minate the beds of pearl oysters so that the observer 
making use of the diving bell could readily study the 
habits of thas molluse, I do uot believe that it could 
otherwise be made of any service in that connection. 

On 28th March of this year Lord Cross wrote :— 

It will be seen that. the results obtained from the 
Amiralty experiments continue to afford little reason 
for thinking that the electric light could be success- 
fully used for the purpose in view, even in conjunction 
with a diver. A 2,000-candle power arc lamp, taken 
down by a diver, rendered articles on the sea bottom 
visible at a distance of not more than about three 
yards from the bull’s eye of the lantern, 

The letter from the Admiralty stated :— 

From lamp of 2,00)-candle power, burnt from a 
Siemen’s dynamo, with a current of about 35 amperes, 
could see an article on the bottom in 64 fathoms at 
a distance of about three yards from the bull’s eye of 
the lantern. A 50-candle power incandescent lamp 
used under similar circumstances in clear water enabled 
objects to be seen 2 or 3 feet from the light. 
Further experiments made in the present year at 
night at Spithead indicate that the shape of a white 
Object may be distinguished from the surface at a 
depth of 8 feet when a 50-candle power incandescent 
light, fitted in a tube with a glass bottom, so that 
its rays were projected downwards, is lowered to with- 
in a foot or two of it. The white color could be 
seen at 12 feet, and the reflection of light in the 
water when the lamp passed directly over it at con- 
siderably greater depths, the water being 16 fathoms 
deep. It appears probable from these results that, in 
perfectly clear water, and using a powerful light, 
objects might be distinguished at a slightly greater 
depth at night than under favourable circumstances 
in the day time. 

The lamps used were of no service in daylight. 

The Madras Board of Revenue thereupon recorded 
a resolution—dated 28th May 1889 :— 

The papers on the use of electric lighting for deep 
sea-working will be returned to Government with the 
letters and notes furnished by Messrs, Thurston 
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and Phipps and an expression of the Board’s opinion, 
that in view of the reports received from England, 
andthe fact that the steam engine on the “ Margaret 
Northcote” is not sufficiently powerful to work the 
apparatus necessary for electric lighting, they do not 
feel justified in recommending that any experiments 
of the kind suggested he made. If, hereafter, from 
experiments made under suitable conditions, it should 
appear that it will be useful to conduct the pear] 
fishery, with electric lighting, it can be adopted. 
But neither the agency nor the engine power at the 
Board’s command is suitable for conducting experi- 
ments. It will he observed that this opinion is vir- 
tually concurred in by Mr. Thurston and Mr. Phipps. 
Mr. Thurston veferred to his former opinion that, 
‘*should experiments be carried out and proved that ma- 
terial advantage is not obtained by the use of the 
electric light at depths of 10 fathoms and upwards, 
the experiments carried out by Professor Herdman, 
with whom I conversed on the subject, nevertheless, 
show clearly that the electric light is a most valuable 
adjunct in connection with scientific dredging. Leav- 
ing, however, science out of the question and consi- 
dering submarine electric lighting solely from the stand- 
point of its practical nse as regarda pearl fishery 
operations, I feel convinced that the expenditure, 
which would be incurred in the purchase and mnin- 
tenance of the necessary apparatus, would not be jus- 
tified by the results obtained. I have read carefully 
through the correspondence forwarded to moe and the 
most practical observations seem to me to be those 
made by Mr. C.E. Fryer, Inspector of Fisheries, who, 
while referring to the absence of anv direct experience 
upon the point to which the Madras Government refers, 
says :—‘l venture to suggest that the observations 
which the Government of Madras desire to make 
upon the habits of the pearl oyster would be greatly 
facilitated hy the employment of a diver equipped 
with an ordinary diving dress. By this means a pro- 
longed stay could be made by an observer on the sea 
bottom, who could not only mekean accurate survey 
of the bed, but could periodically examine the same 
ground, select specimens, and make minute observa- 
tions, which would be impossible to an observer at 
the surface, and are equally impossible to a native 
diver, whose stay at the bottom is limited to a minute 
or so.’ To these remarks I may add my own ex- 
perience, when recently engaged at the Tuticorin 
and Ceylon fisheries, where, by examination of the 
shells of the oysters brought in by the divers by 
expending emall sums of money which tempted the 
native divers to bring mea such marine animals 
(corals, star-fishes, sponges, &c.) as they met with at 
the sea-bottom, hy conversation with the European 
diver, who was. further able to bring up large coral 
blocks for examination, and by dredging. I was able 
to form a very goodidenas to the conditions under 
which the pearl ovsters were living.” 

Mr. Phipps stated :— 

“Tam not aware what good result is likely to be gained 
by the use of an electric light on the Tuticorin pearl 
banks: when examinations are made it is always 
during fine, and, if possible, calm weather when the 
strength of the sun’s rays penetrates to the bottom 
of the sea, enabling the divers to distinguish the 
varicus shells, &¢, of which they are in pursuit, it 
is never found convenient to work at night, nor would 
the divers care to do so. In respect to the clearness 
of the sea, although it happens that from the deck of 
the vessel you can watch a diver descending until 
he reaches the ground level, he is then quickly ost 
to the view as the water is easily disturbed. TI have 
no doubt that on a dark night an electric light 
lowered from a shin’s side, if the water was quite 
clear, would enable the bottom to be observed, but 
what good would result from this when we already 
possess reliable information gleaned from both 
helmet and native divers. I may add that the water 
on the Tinnevelly coast is never so clear as it is 
at the Laccadive or Chagos islands where the 
absence of anything like mud orriver drainage keeps 
the sea quite bright : at these islands 1 have often 
watched fish swimming in and out amongst the 


corals in from 10 to 15 fathoms depths and playing 
around the vessel’s anchor; this can never be done 
on the coast. As really there is no necessity for 
obtaining this electric light apparatug and no profit 
from its use likely to accrue, T am of opinion that 
it would he a very useless expenditure, the Steamer 
“Margaret Northcote” could not be used unless entirely 
refitted with a costly set of new engine and boiler. 
The water telescope is by no means easy to use ag 
there is nearly alwavs some motinn on the banks any 
the field of observation small. T have often watched 
the bottom when at the Lacendive islands throngh 
the elas side light in the cabin of the “ Margaret 
Northcote” ag the vessel’rolled in the heavy swell and 
was surprised how clearly things down below could 
be distinguished. I would guggest that if a sheet, 
of thick glass could be let into the Jower plates of 
a vessel and there protected both out and inside in 
some way from accident. a study of the sea bottom 
in clear-water either by day with the sun’s rays or 
by night by the use of a powerful electric light 
could be made. This may appear a rather wild 
suggestion, but I believe it would be found wonder. 
fnily useful.” 

Hither this, or the use of oil on the surface of 
troubled water, seems the most feasible mode of 
examination, apart from sending divers down. 

Lord Cross finally gent the replies from Australia:— 

From Thomas W. Smith. Esq., Inspector, Pearl 
Shell Fisheries,—The electric light is not used in the 
vearl shell fisheries of Western Australia nor have I 
heard of it being used in connection with the fisheries 
on any part of the Anstralian coast. 

From Captain ©. R. Russell, rv., Chief Harb or 
Master.—I am not able to find that hitherto the 
electric light has been used for the pearl fishing in 
South Anstralia, either to gather shell or to observe 
the hahits of the oyster. Mr. Clark has lately re- 
turned from the other colonies, and states, in a letter 
herewith, that he has never known the electric light 
used for the pearl fisheries in any Australian waters. 
Oaptain, Smith also states above that he has never 
heard of it. 

From James Clark, Esq., to Oaptain Russell, Rw. 
dated Fremantle.—In reply to your inquiry about the 
nse of the electric light in the pearl fisheries, in 
Australia, IT have to say that T have never known it 
nsed in the fisheries, nor is it required. ‘The habits of 
the pearl oyster conld be studied without its use. while 
for working, were it required, its cost would not allow 
it to be used profitably. I have been pearling eight 
years. ; 

After all this it is not surprising that the ‘‘ Order” 
of the Governor of Madras shou'd be:— 

After a careful consideration of the papers read 
ahove, His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
come to the conelusion that the project of emplov- 
ing electric lights in connection with pearl fisheries 
should be abandoned, and resolves to inform the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India 
accordingly. 

We made the ahove lengthy extracts because of 
the general ag well as local interest of the subject. 
We have ‘found it difficult to make room for the 
matter; but, in view of the announcement of an 
important pearl fishery. we devote a special supple- 
ment to the publication of the correspondence, 
adding other interesting matter. 

————— > ~~ = 
CACAO, &c.--THE TRINIDAD ‘‘ AGRI- 
CULTURAL RECORD.” 


We have received the first number of this periodical, 
which has been started as the organ of a Central and 
District Agricu'tural Boards, which have been 
formed for the beter promotion of those improve- 
ments in segriculture in regard to which the Gover- 
nor, Sir W. Robinson, has shown so much interest, 
and which he has done so much to further. The 
scope of the ‘* Agricultural Record ” will embrace 
reports on botanical, chemical and agricultural 
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topies of general interest to merchants and planters, 
It is to be published as nearly as possible on the 
15th of every month, or within two weeks of the 
meetings of the Central Apricultural Board. 'The 
editor in hig introduction remarks :— 

Tn concluding thia srticle it is meet ard proper to 
observe that the vigrrons action of the Government 
in promoting the present movement is quite in keeping 
with the policy of Government in everv part of the 
world. Volnntery effort is insufficient. In England a Min- 
ister of Agriculture has heen recently appointed, in Cape 
Colony there is a Government Department of Agricnl- 
ture as well as aJournal, and jn thie Colony the people 
require to he impressed with verv different ideas from 
those mentioned in Sir William Robinscon’s inaugural 
speech, viz., that “agricultnral purgnits are, in tro 
many cases, regarded as degrading.” His Excellency 
quoted George Washington. who said that ‘ Agricnl- 
ture was the most healthful, the most useful. and the 
most noble employment of man.” Fond and foolish 
parents who think that a planter’s life ia not suffi- 
ciently genteel for “ voung hoveful” and cripple them- 
selves to support their bovs in Einrope through f long 
and exnensive course of stndy to qualify for one of the 
learned professions shonld bear in mind thia wise say- 
ing of the most honoured President that America hag 
everhad, and rememher that Law. Physic and Divi- 
nity, overstocked as they are. and depending rs munch 
for sneceas on family connectiong or interest and infln- 
ential friends as on the ability of the young aspirant, 
can offer no snrer road to happiness and independence 
then Agriculture. 

It is gratifying to us to see our publication, the 
Tropical Agriculturist, made tke subject of the lead- 
ing article, and so highly appreciated as the follow- 
ing extract indicates :— 

THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.”* 


This Journal has been strongly recommended to the 
Local Agrienltnral Boards and others as the best eur- 
rent periodical treating of Tropical Agriculture, and 
aryone may antisfy himself of the wisdom of this ad- 
vice by referring to the very complete Index nnblished 
in the June number (to be found in the Publio Library); 
this number comnyletes the Highth Volume, and it wil! 
have to be confessed that its scope is quite enevlopedaic, 
its contributors practical and acenrate, and in every 
way it might serve as a model of what could be done in 
Trinidad,” if every ene wonld take the excellent ad- 
vice given hy Mr. Hart in his second Lecture, ‘‘ Our 
Work.” and pull together for the common good. 

Various produets are then discussed, such as tea, 
which cannot be grown profitably in Trinidad any 
more than sugar on alarge scale can be grown topayin 
Ceylon : enffee, whieh ean and ought to be eulti- 
vated extensivelyin Trinidad; cacao, whichis grown in 
both colonies; coconuts and pepper. This article and 
others will be quoted in the Tropical Agriculturist. 
Tn consequence of the Hrythrinas having been badly 
injured by locusts. a new shade tree for cacao was 
being discussed. The botanical name is not given, 
only the local term Apomata, but it is said to re- 
semble Cordia gerascanthus. There is long and 
interesting ligt of Native Medicinal Plants. One is 
thus noticed :— 

Herhe 4 Piqne, Wr. Calea Lobata, Botan.—This latter 

plant I regard ag a good succedaneum of thecinchona; 
in fact, as good as any which can be mentioned. But 
so hitter it is that it must be administered in some 
spirit, rnm for instance, or in powder. The whole 
nviant may be used, 
Legislation for the repression of the destructive insect 
known as the ‘“ parasol ant’ was the subject of 
considerable discussion. With referrnce to a pro- 
posal for establishing a local agricultural bank, 
the staple industry was thus referred to by a speaker 
at a meeting :-— 


* «The Tropical Agricnltnrist ”—A. M. & J. Fer- 
gnaon, Oolombo, Cey'on ; Londen Agents, John Had- 
don & Co. 


Our large Cocoa estates derived most of their capital 

from the English and French merchants. Basing his 
calculation upon the Cocoa industry, he saw that we ex- 
ported 120,000 bags of Oocoa. He caleulated that one- 
third of that Cocoa was pledged for adyances or other 
dehts abroad, and there remained some 80.000 bags for 
which the cost of production was supplied frm capital 
in the island, either from individual capitalists or the 
Colonial Bank throngh intermediaries. If they took 
the cost of production and cultivation of the Cocoa 
trees, including the voung trees not yet hearing, be 
would put it at $10 per bag (enhject to co-rection), 
That would be $800,000—a sufficient margin for a bank 
to begin with. 
An article on the ‘Fibre Industry” will be re- 
printed in the Tropical Agriculturist.—We shall look 
with interest for future numbers of the Trinidad 
“« Agricultural Record.’ 


a 


Tur Cotton rrom WartraaAmA, sent by a corres- 
pondent, is reported on by thea Hon. W. W. 
Mitchell as follows :—‘‘I took the sample of cotton 
to the mill yesterday and ginned some, and now 
eend you a little of it. It is white Egyptian, of 
fair staple, hut a little stained as you will see: 30 
cents a Ib. free from seed is the value at any 
railway station for any quantity.” 

Tue Government Quinonocist.—We learn that 
the services of Mr. Hooper, the Quinologist, will be 
retained by the Madras Government, but not on 
the terms of his covenant. He will be placed on 
the Uncovenanted list, and his emoluments and 
allowances be regulated by the rules of that service. 
It is hoped the arrangement will enable him to com- 
plete the various experiments inaugurated.—South 
of India Observer. 

Oyprus.—General Sir Rohert Biddulph, Governor 
of Cyprus, in an addres: before the British Associa- 
tion, gave a detailed account of the geographical 
features of theisland. The whole of the forest lands 
of Cyprus occupied an area of 400 square miles. 
When the British entered into occupation, the ravages 
of the wood-cutter were in full operation, and it could 
not be doubted that the final destruction of the forests 
was onlv a question of time. Then goats were very 
destructive to the forests, destroying the trees where 
they were allowed to pasture unrestrictedly. While 
in Italy the number of goats was 16 per square mile, 
in Cyprus the numher was 64 per square mile, and 
1480 for every 1000 inhabitants. The destruction of 
the forests produced climatal disturbances, and dimi- 
nished the wealth and productiveness of the island. 
The Locust plague increased wherever the forests 
were destroyed. The farms were all worked by their 
proprietors, end the consequence was that there were 
no wealthy persons and no beggars. There were in 
the island 600,000 registered holtings of real property 
—that was to say, more than three for each in- 
habitant.—Gordeners’ Chronicle. 

Werps —Herbs and flowers which grow where the 
agriculturist or the gardener does pot want them, 
form the suhject of an article in the October issue 
of the Cornhill Maqazine. The greater part of our 
existing weeds are (observes the writer) contemporaries 
of the stone an1 bronze age, and came to us, like 
civilisation, from the remote Hast, with the introduc- 
tion of Corn and Barlev. When man had cleared the 
primeeval forests, the wild herbs and flowers aceustomed 
to live under the shade of trees were exposed to the 
open heat of the noonday sun, and died out. and a 
vegetation from elsewhere began to usurp the soil. 
In America, where the substitution is a thing of such 
very late cate, the two floras, native and intrusive, 
ean be traced with perfect ease and certai: ty. European 
weeds of cultivation have taken possession of all 
Kastern America, to the exclusion of the native wood- 
land flora, almost as fully as the Huropean-man, with 
his horse and cows, has taken possession of the soil to 
the exclusion of the noble Red Indian with his cor- 
relative buffalo,—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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2 To the £ditor. 
TOPPING COTTON PLANTS. 


Sim,— Will you or some of your readers kindly 
inform me if Sea Island cotton ought to be topped. 
I hear it has been done in Matale; but my kanga- 
nies, who come from a cotton-growing country, 
say that ‘topping ” cotton prevents it from blossom- 
ing properly. Any information will oblige your 
obedient servant, IGNORAMUS. 


TOPPING OF THA ISLAND COTTON. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent who asks 
if Sea Island Cotton ought to be topped, I would 
recommend him to top them down to about two 
feet in height, if they have grown up and borne 
crop, and they will soon shoot up again and blossom, 
Of course if the plants are young and have not 
attained their full height, they should not be touched. 
The experience of the kangany he refers to has 
probably been confined to Tinneyelly kinds.—Yours 
faithfully, W. W. MITCHELL. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE PLANTS FROM 
SUCKERS ? 
Nangoeng, November 12th. 
Dear Srr,—Will you kindly give space to the 
following quastion in your periodical the Tropical 
Agriculturist : ‘Can Liberian coffee be grown from 
suckers ?” 
I tried it many years ago without the least success, 
and am now told that the thing is well possible. 
I should feel very much obliged to anybody who 
may be so kind to communicate his experience about 
the matter.—Yours truly, E. K. 


THE MORNING POST ON « PLANTER EN- 
ERGY” AND COFFEE AND TEA IN 
CEYLON, 


Waddesdon House, Bletchley, Nov. 22nd. 

Drar Sir,—By this mail you will no doubt re- 
ceive a copy of the Morning Post of the 20th 
inst. Ag soon as I had seen and read the article 
I called in Wellington Street, with the hope that 
I might obtain the ear of one of the editorial 
staff and so continue the important subject, but 
the hour (noon) was not propitious. 

We planters are of course somewhat sore that 
bug should have been left out of the question,* for 


I believe that I am right in saying that leaf 
disease per se never killed King Coffee ? I 
went all round my estate with Mr. Marshall 


Ward, and if he sees these lines he will remember 
the doubtful hospitality which I inflicted upon him, 
and he assured me that with nitrogenous manures 
I could get a lot of crop out of the estate and I 
do not think that he ever said leaf disease would 
kill directly. + 

Thaye written to the Morning Post to give the 
actual figures of exports and your estimate for the 
current season, It was suggested to me that there 
was confusion between the calendar year and the 
export season, but the crop 1874-75 given, 988,328 
cwt,, agrees with the figures in your Directory for 
coffee secured from plantations only. From the 
same source the writer of the article might have 
learnt that the million was thrice topped in the 
sixties.” 


* Bet our correspondent himself forgets the formi- 
dable white grub.—Eb. 

+ No amount of nitrogenous manure was able to 
preserve coffee in a steadily bearing condition except 
In a nay few exceptional cases.— ED. 
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I have also tried to point out that we—the 
Ceylon planters—cannot be accused of over-produc- 
tion, for 1,009,000 cwt.=112,000,000 lb., and should 
our most sanguine expectations be realized and the 
tea export reach 100,000,000 lb. we are still short 
by 12,000,000 1b. of food commodity of the crop 
1874-75 referred to, 

Regard also the consumption of tea and coffee from 
a British point of view—the consumption of tea 
is largely in success of coffee. The taste of the 
public then must be in favour of tea from its 
simple preparation and comforting qualities. Give 
them good Ceylon tea aud they will not return to 
old acquaintances, as the writer of ‘‘ Planter Energy 
in Ceylon” remarks. It is certainly a strong point 
in favour of our enterprise that work has again 
been given to the Tamils, for there is a strong bond 
of union between the inhabitants of Southern India 
and Ceylon, and planters will all agree that we miss 
our coolies when we are away from them in the 
west. Not long since the Standard (Oct. Ist) 
had a leading article on servants, and they paid a 
handsome tribute to the Asiatic. The danger of going 
‘“ fantee” occasionally is fully compensated by the 
great attention and simple wants of a good Mad- 
rassee, Tamil, or Sinhalese. Whether weare quite 
exempt from ‘‘fantee” proclivities in the west is 
an open question. I have heard of ‘alcoholic dis- 
abilities’ amongst the ladies and gentlemen who 
are so kind as to prepare our dinners and serve 
them ! 

But to return to tropical agriculture :—From 


what it says in this article under discussion, 
“ Today the demand is in excess of the 
supply, and joy has returned to the bosom 


of the Ceylon planter,’’ one may venture to predict 
a boom in Ceylon tea as_ there has been in coffee, 
and the question will be how to spread the sail 
to the leading wind. We cannot be too cautious. 
The slightest sign of too general cultivation should 
be regarded with suspicion. How came the coffee 
to be diseased? And if it is to be planted again 
I trust it may be done on steady lines—a hole big 
enough for a cooly to sit in is better than a hole only 
fit for the reception of a fence stake or sheep hurdle. 
Again there is some limit as to the number 
of plants of any product that an acre will bear. 
Cabbages can be planted 4,840 to the acre, but 
they are part of a rotation of crops, and generally 
have in this country at least 15 or 20 cartloads 
of good rich manure to assist them, and they are 
sometimes eaten by stock on the ground. ‘Tea 
has stepped in where coffee feared to tread:” the 
adaptation is suggestive. Whoever wrote the article 
bas done Ceylon a signal service, and I trust that 
the Colony will in future receive the attention it 
so justly deserves in all things. Whatever may 
be the poetry in connection with it, the prose 
advantages political and topical are worthy of more 
than ordinary attention —I remain, yours fai'hfully, 
ARTHUR O. ISHAM. 

P,S.—In France lI am credibly informed good tea 
costs from 7 to 10 francs—say 6s 8%d—which is 
more than double what you calculate for England, 
viz. 23 9d. In other words tea in England costs a 
farthing a cup, in France one halfpenny. Give 
the thrifty French working man cheap tea, and then 
how about over-production ? 


’ 


Constitutional Year-book 1889. 
Consumption of Imported Food: Table 69. 


1870-74. 1875-79. 1880, 
Cofiee 0:98 0:98 0:92 |b. 
Tea 4:02 4:56 4°59 Ib. 


In 1887 Coffee 0:79, Tea 4°951b: retained for con 
sumption annually per head of the population, 
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The following is the article referred to :— 
PLANTER ENERGY IN CEYLON. 


Tradition connects the island of Ceylon with Adam 
and Paradise, but its financial and commercial his- 
tory, so far as Europeans are concerned, do not com- 
mence until somewhere about “the stately times of 
Great Elizabeth,” when the Portuguese formed settle- 
ments there. Ceylon is an island of romance. Not 
only romantic of herself, this ‘ pearl of the orient ” 
is the cause of romance in others. She has figured 
a good deal both in lay and religious poetry in con- 
nection with spicy breezes and precious stones. The 
very name still conjures up before the imaginative 
nostrils an odour of cinnamon and cedar wood, and 
visions of pagodas and Buddhist temples. It was 
there, as readers of “ The Arabian Nights ” will re- 
member, that Sindbad the Sailor met with some startling 
adventures. But although Ceylon has filled a very re- 
spectable place in fable, history and romance for the 
Jast 2,000 years, the English were not practically in- 
terested in the famous island until they took itfrom 
the Dutch in 1795. Some 25 years or so after this, 
Ceylon having become a Crown Oolony, divorced from 
her temporary connection with the Presidency of 
Madras, a number of enterprising men, chiefly Scotch, 
settled there, with the object of opening up the 
country fur their own advantage. Not many years 
elapsed Lefore large fortunes began to be made by 
planting coffee. Labour, chiefly that of Tamil coolies, 
who came from India, was cheap and plentiful, and 
the soil was suited for the growth of a berry which 
tradition connects with Mocha, but contemporary import 
tables with Brazil. Coffee had a brilliant innings ; the 
soil seemed inexhaustible and the sanguine planters 
did not hesitate to make the greatest demands on its 
fecundity. In “the sixties” there was a “boom” in 
Ceylon coffee, and a number of young Englishmen went 
out there in the hopes of finding a swift road to riches. 
Their hopes, unfortunately, for the most part were not 
destined to be realised. Hitherto the plantations 
had been turning out coffee with almost mathe- 
matical precision. There were better crops and worse 
crops, but they were always paying crops. The 
planters expected to make money and were disap- 
pointed when they did not make it fast enough. But 
Nature is a capricious mistress, and it seems that 
they had wooed her with too much ardour. Whether 
the soil became exhausted, for coffee crops or the 
epidemic that settled on the trees arose from causes 
beyond planting control, we do not know, but leaf 
disease, which had shown itself only on a few estates, 
began to spread across the island with ominous rapi- 
dity. Then there commenced a determined struggle 
between the planters and their relentless foe. Hvery- 
thing that science could suggest or ingenuity in- 
vent was employed against him. Still leaf disease 
spread until, slowly but surely, some of the best 
plantations on the island were destroyed, and their 
owners left burdened with many acres of their value- 
less land mortgaged to a hopeless extent. Tho 
island was already considerably in pawn to the 
capitalists athome and in Holland; and the security 
was steadily decreasing in value owing to the advances 
of an insidious foe. The rapidity with which the disease 
spread from plantation to plantation is evident from 
a few figures. In 1869 176,467 acres of coffee were under 
cultivation. In1877 this had increased to an acreage 
of 272,243. But from that point the descent was 
rapid. Coffee died off in spite of every effort. At the 
present moment, therefore, the leaf disease, in rough 
numbers, has destroyed 222,243 acres of coffee in 11 
or 12 years. This igs an excellent example of the 
devastating power of Nature in her milder aspects of 
destruction. Only those familiar with the vicissitudes 
of the prolonged and arduous struggle can realise how 
much energy, labour, and capital have been consumed 
to no purpose. In 1874-75 Ceylon exported 988,328 cwt. 
of coffee ; in 1887-88 the estimated quantity had sunk to 
150,000 cwt. Many communities would have succumbed 
entirely under the unequal contest, Fortunately Oeylon 
planters are men of remarkableenterprise, and as coffee 
was killed they turned their attention to other pro- 


ducts. Cinchona, cocoa, cocaine have been widely 
experimented on, but none of these offered the same 
road to wealth to which coffee used to point. One 
lucky day, however, it was discovered that Oeylon 
probably possessed the best soil and climate in the 
world for growing tea. The history of the last few 
years of Ceylon planting may, therefore, be briefly 
written. Exit coffee; enter tea. There is something 
dramatic in this sequence of the universal beverages. 
In the old-fashioned comedy, when the young man 
is ruined and the lady who adores him is in despair, 
the wealthy uncle from India, with his lacs of rupees 
and a liver as diseased as that of a Strasburg goose, 
used to arrive on the scene and scatter wealth and 
prosperity about him. Such a relative the Ceylon 
planters have discovered in tea. Tea has stepped 
in where coffee feared to tread. In 1867 it is said 
10 acres of land were planted with it. In 1874 there 
were 350 acres. In 1888 there were 183,000 acres 
of land under tea, and inthe same year 22,000,000 lb. 
were exported, chiefly to England. The estimate for 
the present yearis 43,000,000 lb. It has taken some 
time for the tea-drinking public to discover the excel- 
lence of Oeylon tea. A year or two agothe planters 
dreaded over production. With China and India to 
compete with tea, they thought, might becomea drug 
in the market. Although the consumption increased 
yearly, itis outstripped by the production. Would it 
pay to grow tea at the price over-production threatened 
to lower it to? So far as Ceylon is concerned, this 
problem has been solved. In proportion asthe plan- 
ters bestowed care on the quality, it was found the 
demand for it increased. Whether it is better than 
China tea is a question on which experts differ, but 
at the present moment the public prefer it to any 
other. Today the demand is in excess of the supply, 
and joy has returned to the bosom of the Oeylon planter. 
It is doubtful,of course, whether the present high prices 
will be maintained. That depends on the consumer, but 
he is not capricious in sucha question as tea drink- 
ing. He buysthe article that suits him best. and 
there is no reason, when he has acquired a taste 
for Ceylon tea, why he should discard it for the 
teas of India or Ohina, with which he has been 
acquainted all his life. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that the success in tea planting has 
saved Oeylon from something like bankruptcy. Many 
thousands of Tamil coolies, whose means of making a 
livelihood the extinction of coffee once threatened, are 
now employed on the numerous tea estates, and once 
more allis prosperous and hopeful. Everything points 
to the still further development of the Ceylon tea in- 
dustry. As we pointed out above, the estimate for the 
current year is more than double ‘the amount exported 
last year. The process of converting old coffee estates 
into tea gardens is actively carried on. In 1888 
there were 183,000 acres of land under tea against 
50,000 acres under coffee, In 1877 the area under 
coffee was 272,243 ; at the present rate of increase that 
will be surpassed by tea. The soil of Ceylonis not rich 
as we understanditin England; but it is admirably 
suited for tea. The peculiar aromatic and pungent 
flavour it possesses is due to the ferruginous character 
of the land. ‘Tea, like wine, naturally acquires special 
qualities from its environment. The soil, moreover, 
possesses with other peculiar attributes the depth that 
is essential. It is not probable tbat any such calamity 
as destroyed coffee will befal the tea plant, which in 
Oeylon is peculiarly hardy. The last planting success 
in our beautiful Asiatic Colony is most gratifying to 
Englishmen, who must feel, when they are drinking 
Ceylon tea, that they are in their small way helping to 
increase the prosperity of men whose enterprise and 
courage merit the success they have earned.—Morning 
Post, Nov. 20th. 


ALL ABOUT TOBACCO” AS A MANUAL 
OF INFORMATION. 
Bandarapolla, Matale, Novy. 23rd. 
Dear S1r,—On looking over the accompanying 
November number of the Yobacco Trade Review, 
at page 316 1 find a long and interesting review 
of that excellent compilation of the Ocylon Observe 
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** All about Tobacco’’ which I would recommend 
everyone in any way interested in tobacco to 
invest in and carefully peruse its varied, reliable, 
valuable contents. 

I studied my copy closely, on board the steamer 
on the homeward and outward journeys, and I may 
also say that when in London, in my search for 
books on the subject, I applied at some of the most 
likely publishing houses, as well as at the offices 
of Tobacco and the Tobacco Trade Review, 
two leading periodicals devoted to it, as their names 
imply, with the result that with the exception of 
these periodicals themselves I did not find a book 
that contained but a fractional part of its infor- 
mation. So much for Ceylon, its press and its 
enterprise. I brought it to the notice of tobacco 
brokers, who expressed interest in it, as also of an 
English gentleman, resident in Japan, whom I met 
at the ‘‘ Sirocco” works, Belfast, on the outlook 
for a.machine to dry his tobacco, which he said 
was not of very fine quality, not grown by himself 
but purchased from the natives.— Yours faithfully, 

HUGH FRASER. 

[We append the review referred to.--Ep. 7. A.] 

“Anu AxBour Tosacco.” 

A book beoring this title has been compiled by 
Messrs. A. M. & J. Ferguson, of the Ceylon Observer 
and Tropical Agriculturist, published at Oolombo, Cey- 
lon, and is to be obtained from the agents, Messrs. John 
Haddon & Oo., Bouverie-street ; and Messrs. Triibner 
& Co., Ludgate-hill, H.C. It is a careful and exhaus- 
tive compilation, and contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation, interesting primarily to all who grow tobacco 
or contemplate its cultivation. It is apparently intended 
for the use of agriculturists in Oeylon, but will be 
found of essential service to tobacco-growers all over 
the world. From first to last of its 330 pages of closely 
printed matter there is scarcely one page which will not 
afford valuable instruction to all concerned in the to- 
bacco industry, and interesting information to the 
general reader. Being acompilation, and not an origi- 
nal work, it is not very easy to read or to digest, 
but this fault of itsform is somewhat atoned for by a 
copious index, and the student will find pretty nearly 
all the known facts concerning tobacco scattered 
throughout its pages. Thehistory, physiology, chemis- 
try, culture, curing, packing, merchandise, manufac- 
ture, uses, and consumption of tobacco in all parts of 
the world are treated of by the best-known writers on 
the respective subjects, and we heartily commend the 
book to the notice of all interested in tobacco 
— Tobacco Trade Review, Nov. 1st. 

CACAO AND TOBACCO IN WATTEGAMA. 

Dec. 6th. 

Drar Sir,—What say you to our getting over 
six ewt. of cacao per acre from Wattegama watte 
this year, five cwt. per acre already safe in five 
owt. per acre last year and trees looking well for 
next year, I had several friends go over this land 
with me during the last three years, as I wanted 
them to notice that all surface soil was washed 
away, and when I told them what I would get in 
the way of crop soon, they simply laughed at me; 
oldest cacao only five years old; proof that a 
great deal depends on the proper cultivation. 

On Mariawatte I have planted tobacco, I was 
told soil was not good enough and I was too late 
in planting. 1 am working quietly on with it, 
trying several ways and trust to prove that 
tobacco can be grown profitably in Ceylon (good leaf 
and colour).—Yours faithfully, J. HOLLOWAY. 


PADDY (RICE) CULTIVATION: BXPERI. 
MENTS IN THE KEGALLA DISTRICT. 
Kegalla Kachcheri, Dec. 6th. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in forwarding for 
publication an interesting statement prepared at 


my request by Mr. S.§ Wesrackody Mudaliyar of 
this station, of a series of experiments conducted 
i by him, in paddy cultivation, with the transplanting 
process. 

2. Mr. Weerackody, it will be observed, owes the 
profitable results of his experiments to (1) intelligent 
cultivation, (2) the use of imported seed. 

3. The experiments relate to the I/aha harvest 
of 1887. The Yala harvest of 1888, the Maha 
harvest and the Yala harvest of 1889, The com- 
muted tax on the field is R550 per annum, and 
its sowing extent 4 bushels. 

4. In 1887 thenet profit on one harvest alone 
was R105:21 after deducting rent of field and tax. 
In 1888 the net profit on two harvests was R87:244% 
after deducting rent of field and tax. In 1889 
the net profit on one harvest was R83:64, 
rent of field and tax are not deducted as there is 
another harvest on the ground. In this year the 
crop was affected by wandapidima or barrenness. 
—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. WHITH, Asst. Govt. Agen. 
Kegalla, Dec. 4th. 

The Assistant Government Agent, Kegalla. 

Sir,—I have the honor to inform you that I have 
brouzht to a termination some experiments on paddy 
cultivation, during the last four harvests commencing 
from the Maha of i887. The field in which the 
experiments were made is one amunam or two acres 
in extent, bordering the Colombo-Kandy road in the 
east end of the town, and large numbers of villagers 
had the advantage of witnessing the different opera- 
tions, and the growth of the crops, My object in 
making these experiments was to ascertain :— 

1. The actual quantity of seed paddy required for 
transplanting. 

2. The age and stage of growth of paddy plants 
that should be used for transplanting. 

3. The proper distance for putting in the plants. 

4. Whether it is practicable to have a successful 
mavt crop immediately following the yala, instead of 
a bala vi crop. 

The sowing extent of the field is four bushels, and 
its highest yield for several years previous, was 16- 
fold or 64 bushels. I used only 2% bushels of sembala 
samba for the nursery. The plants came up well, 
and after planting up the whole field, there were 
plants of about one bushel of seed remaining. These 
I distributed in six cart-loads, among four large land 
owners of this district, viz., Messrs. Molligoda, Herat, 
A. Perera and Dedigama Korala, and I am _ glad 
to say that they] were equally successful as myself, 
although some plants were taken nine miles away and 
planted six days after they were rooted up. The yield 
of my field for this harvest was 104 bushels of clean 
paddy and about 8 bushels of empty seed. The latter 
was the result of excessive rain during the flowering 
season. If not for this abnormal state of weather the 
yie'd would have been far greater, and comparing the 
actual yield with the former best crops of this field 
it exceeded them by 40 bushels. 


The expenditure for this harvest was:— R. c. 
2 men for clearing sides of the field, 2 days at 

30 cents ae ee ee 20 
5 pair buffaloes for Ist ploughing at 50 cents 

per pair a oe oe 2 50 
5 ploughmen and 1 attendant at 30 cents.. 1 80 
20 men for digging up field with mam- 

motties ce oe zs 6 0 
4 pair buffaloes for 2nd ploughing at 50 

cents ee oe ee 2 0 
4 ploughmen and 1 attendant at 30 cents.. 1 30 
1 pair buffaloes for levelling nursery half- 

a-day aie o6 o0 0 25 
3 men for levelling and draining nursey half- 

a-day 50 ve oe 0 45 
1 man for sowing nursery half-a-day .. 0 15 
Hinclosing nursery, 2 men, 1 day at 30 

cents a ee a 0 60 
Enclosing the other portion of field, 2 men 

3 days oe ee eo 1 80 
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9 pair buffaloes for levelling te pay, 5 

4 men for levelling 00 as 1 20 

5 women for roofing up and carrying plants 
5 days at 15 cents oe ae 

12 women for transplanting, 6 days at 15 
cents <e ee -- 10 80 

30 men for reaping and carrying ears to 


threshing floor at 25 cents .. s° 7 50 
5 buffaloes for threshing at 25 cents each.. 1, 26 

5 men for attending to the threshing at 35 
cents 50 6 ° 1 50 
1 boy for driving buffaloes. . oe @ 25 
2 men for winowing half-a-day sis 0 30 
Oommutation tax we a0 6 60 
Rent for field 66 ae 0 

Pounding 104 bushels paddy at 134 cents 

per bushel .. oe «. 19 24 
14 seed paddy 00 50 2 26 
102 79 
Value of 52 bushels rice at R4 per bushel.. 208 0 
Deduct expenses 36 sq Ky). 7/8) 
Profit .. 105 21 
The second series of experiments were made 
during the yala of 1888. I obtained another 
variety of coast paddy, which I was _ given 
to understand, took only three months. The 


field was ploughed and the nursery was made as in 
the previous maha; but the seed paddy being bad, the 
plants did not comeup well, and only one bed was 
planted up with plants obtained by thinuing the nur- 
series when weeding. The crop on the whole was a 
failure though it entailed no lose, and it yielded only 
15 bushels, and to make matters worse, the crop took 
54 months to ripen and this prevented that portion of 
the field from being prepared properly for the rext 
cro 
Th. expenditure for this harvest was :— 


R. ¢. 
2 men for clearing sides, 1 day at 30c 60 
4 pair buffaloes at 50c 2 00 
4 ploughmen and 1 attendant 1 50 
4 men for digging up nursery and 1 bed 1 20 
1 pair buffaloes for levelling nursery half-day 25 
3 men for levelling and draining nursery half day 45 
1 man for sowing half day 15 
2 men, 1 day for enclosing nursery 60 
6 women for weeding rooting up and carrying 
plants at 15¢ 80 
6 women for transplanting 90 
6 men for reaping and carrying ears to 
threshing floor 1 80 
4 buffaloes for threshing at 25c 1 00 
4 men for attending to the threshing at 15c. 60 
1 boy for driving buffaloes 124 
winnowing 25 
for pounding 15 bushels paddy at 185 2 77% 
value of 2 bushels seed paddy 3 00 
18 10 
value of 74 bushels rice at R4 30 00 
expenses 18 10 
profit 11 90 


As the yalacrop was on the land, I got the unoccu- 
pied portion of the field prepared and sowed 4 of the 
whole field broadcast in the usual manner with two 
bushels of seed and I sowed two beds thickly with about 
one bushel of seed pady to raise plants for the re- 
maining one third, #s soon as the yala crop was 
gathered that portion of the field was prepared, but 
on account of the severe drought that prevailed at 
‘he time, the plants could not be transplanted till 
they were nearly two months oll, and although they 
grew well when trausplauted they failed to throw out 
a sufficient number of shoots. 

In January last these two plots were reaped 
parately and the results were 43 bushels from the 


broadcasted %, and 40 bushels from the transplanted 

3 of the field. That is 214 and 40 fold respectively. 
The expenditure for this harvest was :— 

e 


Bits 
8 men for clearing sides of field i day at 30 cts.0 90 


0 
2 men for enclosing field 2 days at 30 cents 1 20 
20 men for diggiug up field with mammoties 6 00 
4 pair buffalocs at 50 cents 2nd ploughing 2 00 
4 plougbinen and 1 attendant at 80 cents 1 50 
6 men for levelling draining at 30 cents 1 80 


10 women for 4 days for weeding # field at 15 cts.6 00 

5 women for rooting up and carrying paddy plants 
3 days 2 25 

8 women for transplanting 3 days 

24 men for reaping at 25 cents 
2 sets of buffaloes at 16 cents 
8 men for attending to threshing at 26 cents 
2 boys for driving at 124 cents 
2 men for winnowing 4 day 


RBROCOCNE ASX 
iN) 
or 


commutation tax 50 

rent 20 00 
for bounding 83 bushels paddy at 184 cents 16 35% 

value of 3 bushels seed paddy 50 
R90 654 

value of 414 bushels rice at R4 166 00 
expenses 90 654 
profit R75 384% 


The fourth series of experiments were made during 
the last yala harvest. As the previous yala was a 
failure my object was again to see whether it was 
possible to have a ma vi crop immediately after 
the yala harvest. For this purpose I reserved 
6 lahas extent or 1-7thof the field and sowed the 
remainder broadcast with three bushels of hinati 
paddy and as soon as that crop was reaped the six 
laha plot reserved was sown with muttu samba—a 
vaciety of mavi. In the mean time the reaped portion 
of the field was prepared, and when the plants in the 
nursery were five weeks old, they were transplanted 
throughout the whole field. The yield of paddy for 
this harvest was 66 bushels that is 22 fold. 

The expenditure was :— 


2 men for clearing sides of field 1 day at 


30. cents on ees aoe 60 
4 pair buffaloes at 50c: per pair Ist 

ploughing... ade ae 00 
20 men for digging up the field with mam- 

moties te 00 


4 ploughmen and 1 attendant at 30 cents ... 
83 pair buffaloes for 2nd ploughing at 50 
cents see tee toe 
3 ploughmen and 1 attendant at 30 cents ... 
3 pair buffaloes for levelling at 50 cents ... 
6 men for levelling and draining at 30 
cents : sae 55 


2 men for sowing on ea 60 
10 women for weeding three days at 15 
cents se 5 os 50 


20 men for reaping at 25 cents no3 
5 buffaloes for threshing at 25 cents nee 

5 men for attending at threshing at 25 
cents eee aise 
1 boy for driving buffaloes... 200 

2 men for winnowing $ day 295 
Value of three bushels seed paddy at R1°50 
For pounding 66 bushels paddy at 18% 


BROOR Hook OF BHREE HO © O B 
oo 
S 


cents doo Fp 4 
8 cart loads cowdung Bae inn 2 50 
R48 36 

Value of 33 bushels rice at R4 per bushel... 132 00 
Expenses ... ie i 48 36 
Profit K83 64 


The last crop was attached with the blight called 
wandapidima which was due to the ravages of a partly 
developed insect. Asa great deal of the main stems of 
the plants were damaged by this pest, I got about eight 
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cartloads of rotten cowdung sprinkled throughout the 
field, and this manure assisted the plants to throw up 
new shoots, and in spite of this misfortune however, 
my crop was decide jly superior to those of my neighbours. 

From these experiments, I have gathered that the 
proper quantity of seed paddy for transplanting (leaving 
a small margin for wastage) is one bushel per acre or 
two pelas of lund. : i 

That the proper age for transplanting ma vi (paddy 
of six months duration and upwards) is when the 
plants are four weeks old, and dala vi (paddy of five 
months duration and less.) When the plants are 
three weeks old and that the stage of growth of 
both should be, before the plants begin to throw out 
their lateral shoots, and I may state that the success 
of transplanting greatly depends on the strict adherence 
to this rule. 

That the proper distance for transplanting is four 
inches, ‘This, I have found out by planting at 
distances varying from three to six inches. 

That it is quite practicable to have a ma wi crop 
after yala, and that this could be successfully done 
only transplanting be resorted to, 

That transplanting is more advantageous than broad- 
casting, for many reasons. 

1. That it will save at the very outset half the 
quantity of seed paddy at each harvest. 

2. That it prevents the necessity of the tedious 
work of cultivating whole tracts of fields at once; as 
there is a long period of time to prepare the soil 
before and after the nurseries are made, and thus 
allowing both the cultivators and animals to rest after 
each operation. 

That it enables the paddy plants to bear drough tbetter 
as the plants have their roots twoor threeinches deep in 
the ground, instead of onjthe surface when broad casted. 

That it materially increases the crops to such an ex- 
tent as sometimes to double the ordinary yield of tields. 

Considering the satisfactory water supply and the 
peculiar nature of the soil in this district, Iam of 
Opinion that every effort should be made to advance 
the transplanting system which I am glad to find 
is gradually being adopted in the villages about 
Rambukkana and a few other places.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, (Signed) S. WerERAcKoDY. 


{LirpertiAn Corrne, Bentota, Dec. 5th.— With reference 
to an inquiry in your paper of the 2nd instant by ‘“ B. 
K,” whether Liberian coffee plants can be grown by 
suckers the following information may be of use to him. 
About the year 1878 or early in 18791 tried growing 
plants from the tops of the trees and tip ends of primary 
branches cutting them off with about half an inch 
of the matured or brown wood and setting them in 
shallow boxes with leaf mould and succeeded in 
raising about half a doz. plants from about a doz. 
cuttings put in ; so I suppose suckers will answer 
about as well. I may, however, mention that these 
cuttings took a long time to grow, and as they re- 
sulted in only abous 50 per cent of plants, I did 
not think it worth while continuing the experiment. 
Many years ago when quite a boy I remember 
being shown a fine piece of old Coffee arabica on Scalpa 
estate (nowthe Great Western of Dimbula) of about 
20 to 25 acres supposed to have been grown from 
suckers. At the time I did not quite believe this 
and put it down to a cooly yarn to account for the 
fine appaarance of the piece of old coffee surrounded 
by miserable looking and bugged trees. I wonder if 
any old planter in the island now can show any light in 
this. Weather exceedingly dry with cold mornings 
and dewy evenings. Tea flushing well and new 
cleariugs. growing A.1, Snipe rather more plentiful 
than they were a few weeks ago and a good many 
Colombo folks have been down after them this 
year. Sundaysare quite lively with the bang bangs 
one hears all day long in the fields and so we are not 
likely to have tho railway opened till about March 
next. IT wo der what is to prevent Government open- 
ing the line as far as Beruwalla in January, I hear 
Col. Clarke has been down inspecting the forests and 
there is likely to be a land sale soon chiefly small 
lots to suit natives. 
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Tea in Prrax.—If only abundance 


of cheap 
labour can be procured, we suspect tea will be 


largely grown ia the Malay Peniasula. We find 
an advertisement in the Perak Gazette to which 
we give gratuitous insertion because of its unique 
character :— 


Prrak Tra. 


One thousand pounds of Tea for Sale, 
at the Government T'ea Factory, Perak. 


PRICES : 


Quality, Unassorted, 65 cents (Mexican dollar,) or 3g 
sterling per lb delivered in Hurope, Colonies or America, 

Quality, Pekoe Souchong, 60 cents (Mexican dollar,) 
or 2s 9d sterling per lb delivered in Europe, Colonies or 
America. 5 

Higher qualities Tea, asx well as Tea of Lower grade 
obtainable. 

Tea packed in lead, in One or Two Pounds packets. 

A reduction in price on orders exceeding 20 pounds. 

May be obtained of the following Agents— 


Manufactured 


TAIPING ..Moun Gee, Main Road 
PENANG ..Messrs. Thean Chee &Co., Beach Street 
SINGAPORE ..Messrs. John Little & Co. 


Orders booked and further particulars supplied by 
The SUPERINTENDENT, Governmens Plantationg, 
The Hermitage. Perak, Straits Settlements. 

Corrrn in JavA—The report of the Royal 
Commsision appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the Government coffee cultivation in Java hag 
been published :— 

“After a prolonged consideration the Commission 
arrived at the following conclusions:—1. ‘To raise the 
price of coffee, to be paid tothe natives, to f.20 per 
picul, and maiataining the compulsory delivery. 2, 
‘To decide in principle to abolish the compulsory culti- 
vation, to be introduced five years after the announce- 
ment of the Bill to that effect. 3. To take preliminary 
measures during these five years in order to release the 
population, which is inclined to cultivate coffee, from 
heavy burdens, and to grant the liberty to planters of 
choosing the grounds, andthe way in which they will 
work it- Further, taat Section 56 of the Government 
regulations may be better applied. This relates to the 
cultivation in Java. For the west cost of Sumatra 
another regulation is proposed—viz., the increase of the 
price to f.25, and the maintenance of compulsory culti- 
vation, but with the free choice with regard to the 
grounds, and the method of cultivation; and, further, 
the introduction of a poll-tax for the equivalent of the 
higher price. It is further proposed to abolish the 
present position of inspector of the coffee cultivation of 
Java, to commence recultivation of woods, and the 
establishment, if necessary, of Government under- 
takings, with payment of labour as an example and 
encouragement.—L. § C. Express. 

CorreE Lear Disease in  Java—Dr. W. 
Burck, the Assistant Director of the Government 
Botanical Gardens in Java, has for some years 
been engaged in experiments having for their 
object. the mitigation if not prevention of the 
coffee leaf disease, Hemvileia vastatrix; and he has 
published the results of his investigations in a 
pamphlet, a copy of which has reached us, en. 
titled ‘ Over de Koffiebladziekte en de Middelen 
om haar te Bestrijden ” (‘‘ On the Coffee Leaf Dis- 
ease and the Means of Combating it’). In the 
Introduction Dr. Burck warns the reader that he 
does not claim to have discovered a cure for the 
disease but only a means of mitigating its 
effects. The methods he recommends are the for- 
mation of high windbelts to prevent the spread- 
ing of the spores, and the treatment of the leaves 
with sulphuric acid and tobacco water, details of 
the processes being given, as also figures of the 
instraments used. The history of the fungus, a 
full description of its appearance, its effects in 
Java, &c. ara fully dealt with. We hope that Dr. 
Burek may be ultimately successful in discovering 
a cure for the fell plague that has ruined the 
coffee industry of Ceylon, and threatens to do the 
same in Jaya. 
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PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(From the Straits Times, Dec. 3rd.) 

In Java the Government have set a plantation 
of gutta percha trees on foot in the Preanger 
district. Mxperience has shown that these trees 
thrive in West Java, and take kindly to both soil 
and climate: 

Ministerial statements laid before the States 
General show that steps have been taken to mark 
out the boundary line of Netherlands territory in 
Burneo and New Guinea. It is intended to settle 
once for all the pending frontier difficulties with 
the British North Borneo Company, 

A correspondent of the Batavia Niewwvsblad has 
seen for himself how matters stand in British 
North Borneo. He does not spare the B. N. B, 
Company’s shortcomings, but admits that it has 
shown wonderful energy and vigour in administering 
the government ef the country. The administer- 
ation of justice, especially, meets with praise at 
big hands. Both employers and coolies on estates 
are closely looked after, and kept within the 
bounds of the law. He found among many officials 
a jealousy of Hollanders, owing to the latter 
having principally the management of estates there. 

The example of encouraging enterprise set in 
B. N. Borneo has been followed in the neighbouring 
parts of the Netherlands possessions, The Resident 
of Amboyna has, for instance, gone to the Aru 
islands to farm out the pearl fisheries in that 
quarter on behalf of Government. Meanwhile, ad. 
venturers have had the run of them during the 
last 50 years without official interference. The 
Government have also become now more liberal in 
granting land to planters in the outlying islands. 

The news of the Brazilian revolution sent the 
price of coffee up at Batavia, and brought about a 
brisk business in that article. 


———_ >. 


THE PROPOSED CINCHONA SYNDICATE. 


In a letter to the Chemist and Druggist, Baron 
yon Rosenberg gives the following information :— 

Your smile at my idea that manufacturers and 
middlemen would be glad to help us is very gentle, 
but your compassion veils the evident desire to laugh 
out loud. I admitthat my statement seems a remark- 
able one, but I willgive you my reasons forit. Merchalts 
and brokers are easily settled, for they get paid by 
a commission of 23 per cent, which is of course more 
on bark fetching 6d than on bark fetching 3d. As 
to manufacturers, I submit that they are cutting their 
own throats by their present policy. In two years’ 
time the amount of bark available for the market from 
Ceylon will be about half the amount put in during 
the past year—instead of 10 millions 5 millions. That 
decrease will not in any way be covered by the increase 
in shipments from Java and India. Now the manu- 
facturers, trusting to acontinuous or even increased 
supply, have, so as to keep the unit down, drawn 
heavily on the large stocks they themselves formerly 
held. These two causes of diminished supply will in 
two years, or even before then, send up the unit with 
leaps and bounds, and manufacturers will have to 
pay heavily for their present policy of keeping the unit 
unreasonably low. 

Now one of the chief causes of this prospective 
reduction of supply is the low unit that has ruled 
during late years. Thousands of trees would of course 
have died inany case, but these have been increased to 
millions, and are increasing, by the impossibility of 
sufficient cultivation at low returns. The early age at 
which barking operations had to be commenced has 
also had a most pernicious effect in killing out enor- 
mous numbers of trees, Yet the barking had to be 
done to enable proprietors to keep their heads above 
weter, their mature clearings not yielding them suffi- 
cient for this at the low unit, and further capital for 
a holding policy being unobtainable, on account of the 


general distrust of a future in the bark trade. 
distrust, and the fact that cinchona has lately been an 
almost unremunerative product, has also led many 
planters to cut out healthy cinchona to make away for 


This 


some more paying cultivation, such astea. There is, 


however, not only the actual decrease in quantity to 


be reckoned with, but also the decrease in quality, owing 
to cultivation being impossible. To give you an instance 
I had to semi-abandon twoof my clearings so as to 
be able to thoroughly keep up the remainder. Weeds 
got the upper hand, forking I could not afford. Now 
cinchona is pre-emivently a surface-feeder, and in clean. 
clearings the little feeder rvotlets will Le found outside 
the ground among the decaying leaves. Thus in a weedy 
clearing the food supply for the cinchona is materially 
diminished, and the health of the tree is injured by 
this as well as by the caking of the soil about the 
crown. The percentage of mortality in the above 
clearings has increasea enormously from year to year 
and the percentage of quinine in their renewed bark 
has sunk from 6 per cent to 4 per cent. You may be 
certain that I do net stand alone in this experience, 
but that hundreds of my brother-planters haye had to 
do thesame with some of if not all their clearings. 
But you will say manufacturers and the retail trade 
will simply raise their prices if the price of bark 
rises. It is, however, not so easy to raise the price 
for the consuming public as it is to lower it, especial y 
when it is known that the profits of the middlemen 
are, even at present, very great. But, should this be 
possible—should the manufacturers and the retail trade 
be able to raise their prices so as to obtain the same 
proportionate profits on a 6d unit as they doona 14d 
one—then it would be well worth the consideration ot 
producers to manufacture and sell their quinine on the 
co-operative principle, thus doing both themselves and 
the public a good turn. That this can be done, and 
without anything like an enormous capita! being neces- 
sary, has been lately demonstrated at Darjeeling and 
Ootacamund. I do not, however, wish to press this 
point, which is not likely to become one of practical 
interest so long as manufacturers and the trade 
generally give us fair terms. WhatI am striving to 
secure is the co-operation of planters in one direction 
or another so that wemayget our money’ worth 
and not be driven like sheep. After eight years’ 
residence and work on his estate a cinchona planter 
if heis lucky, gets 6 per cent on his money at the 
present unit, and runs the risk of sceing his capital 
float away altogether by mortgage or loss of trees, 
Why, in the name of all that is “ shocking,” should 
middlemen, between him and the public, make 30, 60, 
aye, in some cases, 90, per cent profit? Prices will, no 
doubt, rise of their own accord, but I wish to see 
planters strong enough to keep them at reasonable 
figure by union among themselves. 


i 


THE CEYLON THA TRADE AND 
GROCERS’ WRAPPERS, 


A Ceylon estate proprietor now in Hagland writes 
to us as follows by last mail :— 

Since I have been at home I have noticed a good 
many Oeylon Tea Selling Companies using doubtful 
names such as ‘‘ Mazawatte,’ ‘“ Patabala,” ‘“ Ara- 
watte” and “Santossie.” These are trade marks and 
are properly registered probably. I have asuggestion 
to make and am prepared to use my best endeavours 
to carry out the scheme. It is this:—Collect a fund 
from all the estates in Oeylon to register as a design 
and print according to demand wrappers for grocers 
bearing on one side all the names of Ceylon estates 
(tea) and on the other in large type some sbort 
sentence calling attention to the merit of Ceylon 
(British-grown) tea. The Grocery Trade are always 
using such wrappers, and it appears to me my style 
is more sensible than a lot of doggrel verses or a 
picture of trees and scenery with a monkey skilfully 
concealed somewhere underneath: “ Puzzle—find the 
monkey.” ; 

Ido not know what my wrappers would cost, but 
the registration of designs &c, has been much re- 
duced in price of late. 
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lf this plan were resorted to the public would at 
any rate have an opportunity of finding out for them- 
selves what constitutes a “ trade mark’ and what an 
estate mark or brand and I think genuine Ceylon tea 
would benefit. The subscription from each estate 
would be a small one, say £1 to begin with, and as 
advertising is of such very great importance in these 
days, this would be an advertisement and one which 
would bear the supposition of being self-supporting. 
The advertisement required to make /nown the idea 
would only be inserted in papers like the Grocer, 
Grocers’ Gazette &c. for the Trade. 

I trust you will make known the idea and obtain 
the opinion of practical people upon it. 
We trust to have the opinion of practical men on 
the above suggestion, Our fear would be that there 
would scarcely be room in any ordinary wrapper 
for the names of some 1,500 Ceylon tea planta- 
tions? and he would be a bold man who would write 
“finality”? over the list of local tea estates, 


ae ee 
WHY THE BRITISH PUBLIC SHOULD 
DRINK PURE CEYLON THA: 


(By a Planter.) 


1. Because Ceylon tea is pure and China tea is 
impure. 

2, Oeylon Tea is the best the world produces. 

3. It is grown and manufactured by British subjects. 

4. The Ceylon tea industry affords employment in 
ever increasing volume to thousands of British work- 
men in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
tea machinery, steam engines ; iron work for factory 
buildings, and in railway materials. 

5. Ohina uses no materials of English manufacture 
for the production of her teas, so that the consumption 
of Ohina teas does not therefore assist British in- 
dustries. 

6. To increase the consumption of pure QOeylon 
tea is to improve England’s trade in coal, iron, lead, 
railway materials, steam engines, machinery and agri- 
cultural implements in a large degree, and to a lesser 
extent inmany minor industries. It also aids in sup- 
porting the growers who are sous of Great Britain and 
the natives of Ceylon whoare subjectsof Her Majesty. 
The profit made by the Oeylon grower is largely 
expended in Britain and British Colonies, while the 
profit made by the Ohinamanis spent in his own 
country. 

7. There are several millions of pounds sterling spent 
annually by consumers of China teas in Great Britain 
and her colonies to the great detriment of the inter- 
ests of their own countrymen at home and abroad. 
Were this money expended on British-grown instead 
of on China-grown tea, a large proportion of it would 
come back to Great Britain to purchase necessities for 
the production of tea. 

8. By drinking pwre Ceylon tea you aid not only in 
giving material prosperity to a Crown Colony of the 
Empire, but you assist in the improvement of the 
Trade and Industries of Great Britain; you follow the 
goodexample set by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria who drinks Pure Ceylon Tea—and who only 
lately graciously accepted a present of Ceylon tea sent 
her by the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 


ee 
“INDIAN AND CEYLON INSECT PESTS.” 


In recurring to our notice of this little work, we 
may repeat that seldom if ever before have the 
forms of our insect pests been so accurately and 
clearly reproduced—the plates being on thick, toned 
paper, photo-etchings from the original pencil 
drawings, works of art popularly as well as scienti- 
fically. In this way the tea and sal pest with its 
parisites, the cardamom pest &c. are all given in 
Part I, and the price of the pamphlet of 76 
pages with 4 pages of plates at R1:25 in Colombo 
is ridiculously cheap. Planters interested in fight- 
ing insect pests will find on one plate a represen. 


tation of foreepump, and cyclone nozzles as worked 
for the spray of mixtures recommended to be used. 
To continue our review: a butterfly injurious to rice 
is described, but it does not appear to occur in 
Ceylon. Its scientific name is Suastis gemias (Fabri- 
cius). Next we have 

A Ceyton Oarpamom Pest (Lainpideselpis, Godart.) 

Plate I, fig. 5, a, male imago; fig. 5, b. larva; tig 5,¢, 
cardamom capsules, two of which have been punctured by 
the larve,—all natural size. 

Reports.—Two reports only have been received re- 
garding this pest. The first report is contained ina 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Notes on Cardamom Cultivation,” 
by Mr. 'T. O. Owen (Colombo, A. M. and J. Ferguson, 
1883), who notes— 

“ Of the enemies which attack cardamoms the most 
serious is an insect which bores a circular hole in the 
capsules and cleans out the inside; young plantations 
seem much more liable to this pest than older ones. In 
the former case as much as 80 to 90 per cent will some- 
times be attacked and destroyed in this way ; proxi- 
mity to patana seems also the cause of increased lia. 
bility to these attacks. Applications of wood-ash, lime 
or anything of a like nature, are said to be beneficial.” 

Mr. Owen failed to identify the insect which does 
the damage, and it has remained unknown till quite 
recently, when Mr. H, Ernest Green, of the Hton 
Estate, Punduloya, Ceylon, found a full-grown larva 
inside a capsule, and, on breeding it, found it to be 
Lampides elpis, Godart, a common butterfly of the Indo- 
Malayan regiim belonging to the family Lycenide, 
The second report above referred to consists ot a letter 
from Mr. Green, dated 21st November, 1888, addressed 
to Mr. EK, C. Cotes, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
enclosing drawings of the larva and cardamom fruit 
(reproduced on Plate I), and a letter to the writer, 
dated 23rd December, 1888. He writes— 

“It is @ curious thing that, although the damage 
caused by the larva of this insect is so general, it was 
only efter a long time and much trouble that I caught 
the criminal red-handed. I had for some time sus- 
pected this pretty little butterfly, as it haunts the 
cardamom clearings in large numbers. Other planters 
seem to bave been equally unsuccessful in determining 
the cause of thedamage. My drawing was made from 
a Single specimen found zn situ in the cardamom 
capsule. I unfortunately neglected to make a drawing 
of the pupa. The larva was full-fed at the time [of 
capture], and pupated almost immediately upon the 
side of the box in which it was confined, Since then I 
have failed in obtaining other specimens. This is 
probably because the insects are all now on the wing ; 
the larvalstate, no doubt, occurs earlier in the year 
during the growth of the young fruit. At the time of 
the cardamom harvest, when one’s attention is more 
especially drawn to the damage, the insects have all 
vacated {the capsules], and are possibly lying as pup 
amongst the shrivelled leaves and stalks. When the 
next fruiting season commences, I intend to makea 
very careful search for the eggs and larva, and, if suc- 
cessful, willsend you a series for examination, I do 
not think the larva attracts ants, or I should have 
noticed the ants frequenting the cardamom stools. In 
drawing the larva I did not notice any secretive gland 
or retractile tentacles. As regards the food of L, elpis, 
its natural food-plant is, no doubt, one or more of the 
allied Scitaminee, which abound in all Ceylon jungles 
Curcuma, Amomum, &e.”? —* 

With regard to Mr. Green’sremarks about ants, they 
are in reply to my questions on the subject. Many 
larvea of the Lycenide, including an allied species, 
Lampides elianus, Fabricius, have t wo retractile ten- 
tacles on the twelfth segment, and a gland on the 
dorsal line of the eleventh segment, which latter, at 
the will of the larva, gives off a sweet liquid, of which 
ants are extremely fond; in consequence of this 
many species of Lycenide, which possess this gland, 
are most carefully tended and guarded by ants, who 
seem to make ‘* cows’ of them, mnch in the same 
way as they utilise dAphide, Coce.de, &e. Mr, Green 
also notes that ‘‘ Ordinarily from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the fruit capsules are perforated by this insect,” 
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Zoological Position of the Insect.—This pest is | butterflies that can be seen. Small boys, provided 


a butterfly of the genus Lampides, of the family 
Lycenide, of the sub-order Lihopalocera, of the 
order Lepidoptera. The genus is a purely tropical and 
sub-tropical oriental one, and occurs almost through- 
out India, in Ceylon, in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Isies, in Burma and in the Malay Peninsula and 
Archipelago. The male butterfly is ofa very beautiful, 
pale metallic azure-blue on the upper side, with a nar- 
row black border to both wings; the hind wing has 
sometimes a series of black marginal spots, and there 
is always asbort black white-tipped filamentous tail- 
like process to each hind wing near the anal angle. 
The female is pale dull (not metallic) bluish-white 
on the upper side, the» outer black margins much 
broader, and the black spots onthe margin of the hind 
wing considerably more prominent. The underside ot 
both wings of both sexes is pale brownish, crossed by nu- 
merous more or less broken prominent white lines the 
expanse of the open wings is about an inch and a half. 

Life History.—Itis most certain that this butterfly 
at low elevations, flies all the year round, and that 
there are a constant succession of broods. The female 
probably lays her eggs on the flower buds of the carda- 
moms (Zlettaria cardamomum), as is tha case with 
another Lycsenid (Virachola isocrates, Fabricius) whose 
larva liveson fruit. The young larva emerges from the 
egg within a very few days and commences to eat the 
flower bud or young fruit, burrowing into its centre for 
that purpose. : 

Mr. Green describes the larva when full-fed as 
“dull, pale green, tinged with red on dorsal area; 
three reddish narrow dorsal stripes; spiracles minute, 
black; head small, brown, retracted beneath the se- 
cond segment; length ‘55 of an inch, Pupa smooth, 
pale dull yellowish-brown, marbled and spotted with 
dark brown, spots coalescing into three irregular 
dorsal stripes.’ An allied species, Z elianus, Fabri- 
cius, has been bred by the writer in Oalcutta on the 
leaves of Heynea trijuga, Roxburgh, and in Java by 
Dr. Horsfield on Butea frondosa. It is most singular 
that two species of one genus should have such dissimi- 
lar habits. Only two other genera of Indian Lyce- 
nide are known to live on fruits, Virachola with two 
species, Deudortx with one. 

Within the fruit all its larval state is passed ; it 
grows with the fruit and lives on the fruit entizely, 
probably never venturing outside unless the fruit to 
which it has hitherto been attached should for any 
reason become unsuitable to it, when it would seek a 
fresh one, and immediately bore into its centre. When 
full-fed, Mr. Green surmises that it leaves the fruit, 
and turns to a pupa or chrysalis amongst the shrivel- 
led leaves and stalks. This is contrary to my ex- 
perience of the habits of V. tsocrates and V. perse, 
which, in nature, usually pupate within the fruit on 
which they have lived. The pupal state would last but 
a few days probably, when the butterfly would appear, 
and the second cycle of life begin by the females lay- 
ing a new batch of eggs. As the cardamom grows, 
as far as 1 know, in South India and Ceylon only, it is 
certain thatit cannot be the legitimate food-plant of 
this butterfly throughout its great range. Mr.Green, 
however, appears to have been the first to breed the 
insect, and thus to discover at least one of its food- 
plants. It is probable, like other pests, that Z. elpis 
feeds upon some jungle plant, but that, finding the 
cultivated cardamoms quite to its taste, it has taken to 
them and rapidly increased in numbers, owing to 1ts new 
food-plaut being provided for it in such great abundance. 

Damage of the Pest.—Mr. Owen estimates the da- 
mage done by this pest to be sometimes as much as 80 
to 90 per cent to young plantations. Mr. Green states 
that ‘ordinarily from 65 to 10 per cent of the fruit 
capsules are perforated by this insect,” 

Remedies.—Mr. Owen states that ‘* applications of 
wood-ash, lime, or anything of a like nature are said to 
be beneficial”’ It should be remembered that Mr. 
Owen did not know what insect constituted the pest. 
or its life-history. I imagine his remedy is meant to 
be applied to the earth surrounding the plants, 
which might keep away slugs and worms, but would 
be absolutely useless in the case of this insect, The 
only remedy I can suggestia to catch and kill all the 


with butterfly nets, should be able to satisfactorily 
account for the greater number of butterflies fre- 
quenting a given area, to prevent the females laying 
their eggs being the object of the slaughter. The 
butterflies have a slow, flapping flight, and are very 
conspicuous, so their capture is very easy. Once the 
eggs are laid no further remedy is possible, I think. 
To prevent the increase of the butterfly it would be 
advantageous to hunt for,and collect, all the capsules 
wer holes in them, and to destroy them by fire or 

urial, 
be very tedious and expensive, so I fear impracticable. 
To kill one gravid female butterfly, with perhaps two 
or three hundred eggs in her body, each egg represent- 
ing the loss of a capsule, would be a much more 
effectual remedy. 


Further notes on ‘‘the Wheat and Rice Weevil” 
are too long to be quoted ; a notice of the sugar 
borer moth, Diatrea saccharalis, is interesting 
locally only because of the statement that about the 
year 1856 the insect did great damage to cane in 
Mauritius, into which island it was supposed to be 
introduced from Ceylon. The sorghum borer does 
not specially concern us in Ceylon, the larger 
millets being but scantily grown here. 


SS 
GEMS AND GEMMING 


occupy a good dealof local attention in connection 
with the two Syndicates already registered, and 
through the enterprise of private individuals who are 
exploiting on their own account. Our Sabara- 
gamuwa correspondent reports the arrival of an 
expert in the person of Mr. Baddely connected 
with Mr. Siedie of Colombo. Mr. Harding, one 
of the promoters of the Company employing Mr. 
Barrington Brown, has arrived and is busy, the 
latter being cue in a few days. For the second 
Syndicate registered in London which has to 


do with Southern India as well as Ceylon 
and with plumbago as well as gems, Mr. 
Wm. Gow has been collecting information 


and otherwise preparing the way for work. Several 
of the chief promoters of this Company have 
South African experience. Mr. Barrington Brown’s 
report will be eagerly looked for. 
Artes a 
TOBACCO AND MANURE, 


The following extract is taken from Nature of 
August 29th. The British Consul at Bogota, in his 
last Report to the foreign Office on the agricultural 
condition of Colombia says that for tobacco cultivation 
in that country no manure is used, and the same 
land is used over and over again for an indefinite 
number of years In some districts, where disease 
has completely exterminated the tobacco plantations, 
it has been found that when plants are brought from 
other districts they are not attacked for afew years, 
but ultimately they are also destroyed. This, perhaps, 
might be avoided by constantly importing fresh seed ; 
but the experiment was tried on some of the best 
tobacco land in Colombia, with the result that as the 
seed brought from inferior districts began gradually 
to improve by transportation to the better soils, it 
became more liable to disease, whiln the plants grown 
from seeds brought from the better districts were 
attacked at once. Another instance of the ignorance 
of scientific agriculture in Colombia appears in the 
case of cocoa. It is most carelessly cultivated, though 
it is a crop which requires constant care and labour 
to weed and clean the ground, and free the trees of 
the numerous insects, especially the caterpillars, which 
infest them. A most destructive disease has lately 
attacked the trees in the south of the Tolima, which 
is one of the very richest districts in Colombia. This 
disease does not seem to have been investigated, and 
no remedy has been suggested, but the extent of its 
ravages will be understood from the fact that one 
of the plantations attacked produced only 175 pounds 
instead of 18,000 pounds of cocoa—British Worth 
Borneo Herald. 


This search for affected fruits would, however, . 
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VINE PESTS. 


The following extract is taken from Mature of 
August 15th. The Agricultural Society of the Gironde, 
as quoted in a recent British Oonsular report, has 
published a statement shewing the ayerage costs in- 
curred last year by proprietors in this department in 
employing the best-known remedies, viz., (1) against 
the Phylloxera, sulphuretted carbon ; (2) against mildew, 
the so-called Bouwillie Bodelaise, a mixture of three 
pounds of sulphate of copper with one pound of 
slaked lime and twenty-two gallons of water; (3) 
against Oidiwm, sulphur; and (4) against Antrachnosis, 
a mixture of eighty pounds of sulphate of iron and 
10 pounds of sulphate of copper. The total cost of 
using all these remedies is said to have amounted on 
an average to about 31s. per acre, an expense which 
cannot be called excessive, especially when it is added 
that their application served at the same time as a 
preventive against snails and slugs, which also often 
do much damage to vines.—British Morth Borneo 
Herald. 

—____ > ---— 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT OIL ENGINES. 
To the Editor, 


Str,—I notice an article in your Thursday night’s 
issue on the subject of oil engines. I saw Messrs. 
Priestly’s Engine in London. It is nothing more or less 
than an ordinary gas engine, and the system on which 
it works is identical. The only difference is that you 
heat the oil until it gives forth a gas instead of 
drawing the gas ready made from the main. ‘ 

The disadvantage of all gas engines, including 
Messrs. Priestly’s oil engine, is that they can in the 
first place only be run at one speed, and secondly that 
they only give out the nominal horse-power and no 
more. For instance, a ten horse-power steam engine 
will easily produce fifteen to seventeen horse-power. 
A ten horse-power gas engine, however, will only pro- 
duce ten horse, as a general rulea good deal under, 
unless allthe valves are specially clean and the pres- 
sure of gas a good one. Practically, therefore, to 
work a gas engine you want one of about double 
the nominal power of the steam engine you already 
have in your factory. This is the more necessary as 
in the ordinary patterns, such as the “Otto,” the 
explosion occurs only every second revolution, and 
any sudden strain is therefore more likely to put 
the machine out of gear. 

With regard to the speed, there is one make (Messrs. 
Atkinson Sons’ patent) where the speed can be varied 
at will, and in which the explosion occurs at every re- 
volution. There is also a method of manufacturing 
gasto use with this machine where none is available 
in the ordinary way. The chief point, however, as 
regards the utility of the machines for tea factories is 
the cost. A 20-horse gas would cost between two to 
three times as much asa 10-horse steam-engine with 
a 12-horse boiler. What we really require is some 
system of using oil to heat an oridnary steam boiler, 
and LIbelieve that experiments are being carried on 
in this direction. 

If a method is discovered, it would be applicable to 
heating Siroccos and other firing machines as well as 
boilers, and one difficulty as regards the future of 
Dimbulla and adjoining districts would be solved. 

MAOHINIST. 

Colombo, December 13th. 

—Local “ Times.” 
>—— —. 


THE QUALITY OF COCONUT OIL. 


Manufacturers of Oeylon coconut oil are making an 
investigation at this late day of the comparative quality 
of the two grades of coconut oil which are made in 
Ceylon and Oochin, with the view of ascertaining why 
the latter is considered superior and commands a 
higher price than its rival. The parties making the 
inquiry had previously arrived at the conclusion that 
the difference in quality was due to the soil of the 
two localities where the coconut trees are cultivated, 
but a geologist made it appear that such a theory was 
absurd and they directed attention to the methods 


employedin drying the nuts. We see it announced 
that the difference in quality is now attributed to the 
fact that the whole fruit is subjected to artificial heat 
for three months in Oochin, while in Ceylon the puts 
are split in half and sun dried. Deaters in the article 
on the other side claim that Oochin oil is richer in 
stearine, while operators in Ceylon oil exclusively are 
disposed to question the legitimacy of the distinction 
which they think is partly due to commercial “ jugglery.” 
In this market the credit is given to an improved 
process of manufacture, but if that were the true 
cause of the superior quality of Cochin oil, there would 
be no excuse for the low grade of coconut oil made in 
Hogland and on the Pacific coast where the manu- 
facturers enjoy much better facilities for their business 
and are ina position to learn the latest improvements 
before they they are introduced in the far Hast. How- 
ever, the last argument has been demonstrated as a 
fact by practical experience. The finest coconut oil 
ever seen in any market has been made in this State 
from refuse material in desiccated coconut factories, 
by a process not known outside of the United States, 
and if the coconut growing countries were nearer home, 
there would be no necessity for importing the oils, 
Owing to the cost of transporting the nuts, the 
American oil industry can never reach large propor- 
tions, as it is confined to the utilization of a by-product. 
If the Ceylon people would carry out their experi- 
ments in the direction of employing an improved 
process in manufacturing, they may be successful in 
meeting competition both in quality and price. They 
will have to depart from old-time customs and commu- 
nicate with the new world in regard to the latest 
contrivances, instead of relying so much on “ coolie” 
labor to accomplish the desired results.—O2/, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


— — 
A NEW SHADE TREE FOR CACAO. 


The extensive injury done to the Bois Immortel in 
the Oacaguals of the mainland by locusts about three 
years ago compelled the planters to seek for a shade- 
tree that would not be exposed to their ravages. The 
Cacagueros of the district behind Yrapa have discovered 
in the Apamato, a native tree of the neighbouring 
forests, one which they think to be better for their 
purpose in many ways than the time-honoured 
Lrythrinas. ts wood is stronger, in stem and branch ; 
the foliage is thicker, and the long and darker leaf is 
persistent, not dropping from the tree in the dry 
season, thus protecting the Cacao trees throughout 
the year; and the branches, which are not formed 
or do not spread widely till the tree has shot up to 
a considerable height, are stiff and not liable to be 
broken by high winds. Locusts do not attack this class 
of leaf. Specimens of the young plant have been sent 
for, to the Main, by my informant, Mr. Pedro 
Ducharme, of this town, as well as, if procurable just 
now, the flower and fruit or seed, in order to trace 
its botanical affinities. 

The tree is said to attain about the same bulk of 
stem and height as the B. Immortel, with a spread at 
top of about 45 or 50 feet. The Oacao-plauters of the 
Yrapa district are replacing their Anaucos and Bucares 
by the new tree as fast as they can. 

Stronger, closer fibre indicates slower growth, and it 
seems likely that evenif the Apamato when full-grown 
offers ashade better for Cacao than the Immortel, it 
mustbe supplemented in young plantations by a more 
rapidly-growing tree till the new plant, having shot 
up and made its spreading head, the temporary and 
provisional shall be removed. 

As Mr. Ducharme does not speak from personal 
experience ior knowledge of the Apamato, and so many 
proposed alternatives for the old madre del cacao have 
failed to dethroneher, it is as well to reserve opinions 
till more exact information be received. The thanks 
of Cacao-growers are meanwhile due to Mr. Ducharme 
for what may prove to be a hint of some value to them, 

8th August, 1889. TS Wise! 

P.S.—Later in the day I met a friend from Maturin, 
who, on being asked, said the tree was well known to 
him, According to him, it is a very tall tree, branching 
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only at top, otherwise somewhat resembling our Cyppe 
has not large leaves, nor is umbrageous; flower greenish 
or greenish yellow, bell-shaped, approaching the tulip 
in form, but smaller, or perhaps resembling Poui ; the 
fruit, somewhat drupe (or plum-like ?), resembling 6 
Small Mango, but is dry and inedible. The flowers 
grow in clusters—also the succeeding fruit. The wood, 
he adds, is like a coarse-grained Oyppe (Cordia geras- 
canthus), and in scent it also differs little from that 
wood.—T. W. O.—Agricultural Record. 


- 
COCONUT AND CINNAMON. 


I donot remember one year since I took to planting 
in which we had better weather for vegetation than 
during the expired portion of this year. We escaped 
the much dreaded drought atthe begining of the year 
with 1:26 inches of rain in January and ‘04in February. 
It was avery mild drought, and it wasas well that 
it was mild, otherwise sceptics, and those who now 
can afford to pooh-pooh Ooconut leaf disease and 
question whether it is a disease at all would have 
piped a different tune. The very favourable weather 
we have had from March onwards has _ enabled 
Coconut trees, or rather plants, for it is these that 
were mo-t affected, not to shew any visible signs of 
having suffered any permanent injury from the inability 
of their leaves to properly perform their allotted 
functions. Whether the badly affected plants have 
suffered permanently or not time will shew by their 
susceptibility to repeated attacks. Last year the 
disease developed with the North-East rains and at- 
tracted attention in January this year. Three years 
ago I find a correspondent to the Observer speaks 
ofa “blight” affecting the branches of Ccconut trees. 
Oould that and the present affection be identical I 
wonder, and could it have been slowly but surely 
establishing itself more firmly every year owing to 
Coconut Planters lulling themselves into a state of 
inaction with the belief that of all cultivated products 
the coconuts tree is to be the only one to enjoy a 
perfect immunity from insect or parasitic attack ? 
May experience strengthen their very comforting belief ! 
June was a comparatively rainless month with only 
2:09 inches of rain, but July and August have been 
simply splendid months for growing. And yet, in 
spite of such a favourable year when vegetation 
should be looking its best, the senior Hditor of the 
Observer records in his notes of a visitto Henaratgoda 
that coconut trees are looking “fairly well.” Such 
has been the result of my observation too, and I 
remarked this toa leading Sinhalese gentleman very 
largely interested in coconuts, and whose buoyancy 
is proverbial. He said that the late Mr. David Wilson 
once attempted to frighten him into the belief that 
coconuts were doomed, and had failed. 

The rain we had on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
Mornings will greatly aid in speedily maturiug the 
bud now on the Cinnamon bushes, and will make peel- 
ng easy again.—Local “ Examiner.” 

i 


————— 
FORESTS OF VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. — 


The forests of the mountains in the interior of 
Vancouver’s Island differ materially from those of the 
lowgrounds near the cost, while as one when travels in- 
land the Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) is the 
chief tree until an elevation of about 800 feet is 
reached. It then becomes insensibly intermixed with 
the western white pine (Pinus monticola), and a 
sprinkling of Red Cedar (Thuya gigantea). Within a 
few miles of Departure Bay, where all steamers bound 
for Alaska take in coal, rises Mount Benson, attaining 
the height of 3,360 feet, at about eight miles in a 
direct line from the coast, The lower slopes of this 
mountain are covered with Douglas Fir of enormous 
size, many of the trees being uearly 300 feet high 
and over 8 feet in diameter. The chief undergrowth 
is the Bracken (Pteris aquilina var. lanuginosa), which 
is generally from 4 to 6 feet high, and so interlaced 
that to force one’s way through it, without first tear- 
ing it apart with the hands, is impossible. After this 
is passed, the under growth is composed of Sala 


(Gaultheria Shallon), which is, if anything, more diffi- 
cult to get through. Amongst the Salal the trees 
stand closer together, and are much less in diameter, 
but tower straight as arrows to au imm-nse height. 
Here the Pine becomes quite frequent, and the Salal 
more interesting, for, in great profusion, the rare 
Boschniakia Hookeri is growing as a parasite upon 
its roots. 

Then, as one ascends still higher, the western Hem- 
lock (Tsuga Mertensiana) comes in, and our forest is 
composed of four species. Gradually the trees grow 
less in size, until, as the summit is neared, they 
become stunted, but still healthy and vigorous. Oa 
the summit two species appear, as if they were new 
creations. These are Tsuga Pattoniana and Abies 
amabilis. 

Later explorations on other mountains showed that 
the same trees kept their relative position, but toward 
the north were found at a decreasing altitude. It 
was ascertained that the forest trees of ove mountain 
were those of another, and that Tsuga Pattoniana 
and Abies amabilis were the rule, and not the ex- 
ception, as they were in company on every mountain, 
and were the last to disappear atan altitude of about 
5,500 feet. Above this very few trees are found, but 
it was quite evident that their absence is not caused 
so much by cold as by the immense snowfall of the 
moist winter, which leaves the mvuuntain summits 
covered toa greatdepth inthe spring. Close to snow 
of unknown depth, trees, with a diameter of 2 feet, 
are growing vigorously on Mount Arrowsmith, while 
above them allis snow, or depauperated and broken 
trees, flattened down by the snow, growing while they 
can, and lying dormant the remainder of the year. 

Without exception, the forests of Vancouver’s Island 
are the finest now in Oanada. It is sad to think 
that these noble forests are being devastated year 
after year by fires started by men who are “improving ” 
the land, and what it is impossible to do with the 
axe is being done with fire. In every part of the island 
the timber is sound, and fit for market, and it might 
be kept so but for the recklessness of irresponsible 
men. For every tree destroyed by the axe, a thousand 
are being destroyed by fire, and year by year the 
number is increasing. During the last half of July 
and August, and early September (1887), the whole 
couutry was enveloped in smoke, and fire met the 
traveller at every point. A few years more and these 
noble forests will be but the blackened remains of a 
glorious heritage, as every year increases the power 
of the fire, and gives it more prepared fuel for the 
next season. It is not alone on Vaucouver’s Island 
that this destruction is going on. 

The Olympian Mountains, on the other side of 
Puget Sound, in Washington, are being denuded in 
precisely the same way; and this autumn (1889) over 
nearly the whole of British Oolumbia and northern 
Washington, the sky was obscured for six weeks by 
the dense smoke of the forest fires raging in all parts 
of the country.—JoHN MAcoun, Ottawa, in “ Garden 
and Forest.” 

OS 

DIREST INFLUENCE OF POLLEN 

THE ORANGE. 


Having read with great interest Mr. Phelps’ valu- 
able article on the direct influence of pollen on the 
Orange in a recent number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
I should like to ask him for a little further informa- 
tion on this subject, which would make the matter 
clearer to one unlearned in Oranges. I should be 
very glad if he would state what are the distinctive 
characters of the cellular pulp, flavour and shape of 
Navel Oranges, which distinguish them from the two 
kinds of Blood Orange which he mentions as having 
been affected directly by the pollen of the Navel 
variety; one might then judge better from his des- 
cription of the fruits how far the Navel character 
appeared in the fruits borne by the Blood Orange 
trees. Also one would like to know the characters 
of the Majorca and Ribbed du Roi Orange which he 
mentions, and to what classes of Orange they belong, 
Further, am I right in judging from Mr. Phelps’ re- 
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marks on the sterlity of the Blood Oranges bearing 
the Navel marks that he considers this sterility due 
in some way to the direct influence of pollen having 
occurred? From what he says further on in his article 
on the character of the seeds of the Navel Bahia 
Orange when influenced by the pollen of the St. 
Michael’s variety, one would infer that seedlessness 
does not always occur in fruits which show the direct 
influence of pollen. It would be very interesting to 
know how far it is usual to find sterility accompany- 
ing the direct influence of pollen on the fruit. In 
the account giyen by Maximowicz and others of this 
phenomenon, I do not remember any mention of 
sterility appearing in the fruits described by them. 
It is possible that those fruits which, through culti- 
vation or other causes, have become more or less 
sterile, such as Gourds, Cucumbers, d&c., may be those 
which are most easily influenced directly by pollen; 
for, according to Mr. Phelps, the Imperial Blood or 
Maltese Blood usually only produce one or two seeds. 
It would also be very valuable to know whether Mr. 
Phelps or other observers have ever noticed any after- 
effect on the mother after the direct influence of pollen 


on the fruit has occured; 7.e. whether a tree which — 


bas once had its fruits directly influenced by pollen 
has ever been known to produce more anomalous fruits 
without again receiving the pollen of the variety or 
species which affected it before. Mr. Burbidge, in 
his book on Qultivated Plants, quotes sn instance of 
a white Oalceolaria plant producing rei! flowers on a 
branch on which some flowers had been crossed with 
pollen from a xed variety; and these red flowers 
were not merely those which had been crossed with 
the foreign pollen, It is possible that Mr. Phelps or 
others who have studied this interesting subject, 
might be able to add some more instances to the few 
already known of this further influence of pollen on 
the mother plant.—A. B.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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THE SO-CALLED MUSS/NDA 
REUNION. * 


[Communication yrom the Research Laboratory of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. | 


BY PROFESSO W. R. DUNSTAN. 

A short time ago, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the Director 
of Kew Gardens, suggested to me the desirability 
of making a chemical examination of a supposed sub- 
stitute for coffee, concerning which a good deal has 
of late been heard in France. It has been stated, 
on the authority of M. Lapeyrére, a pharmacist re- 


COFFERK OF 


siding in the island of Réunion, that the seeds of a | 


plant abundant in the island which he calls  dLus- 
senda boronica, known to the natives as “wild orange,” 


closely resemble coffee berries, not only in appearance, | 


but also in their chemical constituents, so that they 
may be regarded as a formidable rival to coffee. 
This announcement appears to have caused some 
seare in the coffee trade, and it is said that many 
inquiries for the seeds shave been made. M. La- 
peyrére’s paper on the subject is printe: in the Bul- 
letin Bimensuel de la Société Nationale d’ Acclimatation 
de Trance for 1888, pp. 285-300. It contains an ac- 
count of the botanical characters of the plant, which 
are stated to differ from those of the known re- 
presentatives of Mussenda, and the plant is therefore 
adjudged by M. Lapeyrére to be a new species. The 
results of a chemical analysis of the unroasted seeds 
are recorded, from which it appears that they contain 
from. 0°3 to 0°5 per cent. of caffeine. 

An examination of the seeds at Kew revealed the 
fact that the plant in question is really a member 
of the natural order JLoganiacee, named Gertnera 
vaginata, and not a new species of Mussenda, which 
belongs to the Rubiace@, Ina despatch to the Foreign 
Office, Mr. St. John, the British Oonsul in Réunion, 
corrects some misstatements regarding the plant whieh 
have been made in connection with its proposed em- 


* Read before the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, at an Evening Meeting in London, Wednes- 
day, November 13. 


ployment as a substitute for coffee. Mr, St. John 
points out that the shrub is not plentiful in the islands 
that it yields fewer berries than the coffee shrub 
the fruit growing only at the end of the branches. 
He further asserts that the Gwrtnera seeds are less 
fragrant than coffee, and would probably be more 
expensive. 

These facts do not, however, affect the interest and 
importance attaching to the discovery of a new 
source of caffeine, and a possible substitute for coffee. 
M. Lapeyrére’s statement that the seeds contain caf- 
feine is not so remarkable when made in reference 
to a plant belonging to the natural order Rubiacee. 
In view, however, of the fact brought to light at Kew 
that the plant belongs to an entirely different natural 
order, Loganiace@, the statement becomes not only 
remarkable but improbable. A special search was 
therefore made. not only for caffeine but also for 
theobromine and other compounds belonging to the 
same family. In the first instance 150 grains of the 
very hard seeds were powdered, mixed with half 
their weight of magnesia, and made into a paste 
with water. This paste was dried and reduced to 
powder. Having been packed in a continuous extrac- 
tion apparatus the powder, which would not contain 
caffeine in the free state, was successively exhausted 
with boiling chloroform, boiling alcohol, and finally, 
with boiling water. The residues left by the evapor- 
ation of these solvents were examined for caffeine. 
The residue left by the evaporation of the chloro- 
form, consisting largely of fat and resin, was extracted 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the acid liquid 
was tested with a solution of iodine and with Mayer’s 
solution, in both cases with a negative result. Another 
part of the same liquid was oxidized with nitrio 
acid, and the residue mixed first with a little am- 
monia and then with potash, but neither a red nor 
a violet coloration was observed, so that caffeine and 
theobromine were certainly absent. The alcoholic and 
aqueous residues were similarly dealt with, but here, 
again, no trace of caffeine or of any similar sub- 
stance could be detected. Since a plant belonging to 
the Loganiacee@ might be expected to contain strych- 
nine or brucine, each residue was tested for these 
alkaloids, but. peither was found. In fact, at no 
stage of the inquiry was there found any_ evidence 
of the existence of an alkaloid in these seeds. unless, 
indeed, there is included the doubtful indications, 
afforded by the alcoholic residue of the presence of 
choline or of a substance resembling it. The seeds 
contain, besides much proteid and a small quantity 
of sugar, a fat which seems to be similar in some 
respects to the fat contained in Strychnos Vuxvomica, 
but owing to our supply of the Gtneraseeds having 
failed, it could not be examined minutely. It must 
be remarked, in conclusion, that the seeds bear 
only a slight superficial resemblance to coffee berries. 
They are flatter and are further distinguished by 
carrying on both surfaces a series of deeply marked 
radiating lines. 

It had been intended to publish the facts in re- 
ference to the botanical nature of “ Mussenda coffee,” 
in the first instance in the November number of the 
Bulletin of information which is issued by the Kew 
Department. The notice was, however, crowded out 
of this publication at the last moment, and under 
these circumstances Mr, Thiselton Dyer .generously 
placed at my disposal, for the purpose of this com- 
munication, the information which will now _ subse- 


quently appear in the December number of the Kew 
Bulletin, 


The paper gave rise to the following discussion ee 


The PrrstDENT said this paper was rather unsatis- 
factory for the purpose of discussion, the results be- 
mg purely negative, but such results involved a con- 
siderable amount of labour and skiJ!, and if anyone 
would like to ask for further ‘information Prof. Dun- 
stan would be happy to afford it. I+ was perhaps 
one of the advantages of a Research Laboratory that 
substances of this kind, which were stated to have 
properties of great commercial value, could be quickly 
examined and the results promptly published- 
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Mr. Hotmus said it might app?” Yather curious at 
first sight that a French pbarm2Cl€N ghouid mistake 
a member of the natural order LOS@°lacese for one of 
the Rubiaces, but this mistake had plainly arisen’ 
from want of good knowledge of SYstematic botany- 
which he was afraid had been rather neglected of 
late years, in comparision with morphology and biology. 
The real point of distinction between the two orders 
was that in the Rubiacese the ovary was_ inferior. 
while in the Loganiacez it was superior. M. Lapeyrére, 
in his communication published inthe Bulletin de la 
Société d’ Acclimatation, had figured the ovary of his 
Mussenda borbonica as superior, which ehowed that 
he did not understand that the genus Musswnda, as 
belonging to the Rubiaces, should have an inferior 
ovary. The Gertnera vayinata bore a strong resem- 
blance in texture and shape of the leaves and in 
colour and arrangement of the flowers to Mussenda: 
but in the latter genus the seeds are minute, whilat 
in the plant figured by M. Lapeyrére they were large 
and only one in each cell of the ovary. The opposite 
character of the leaves and the presence of interpe- 
tiolar stipules in both natural orders might also have 
further misled him. The mistake made by M. Lapey- 
rére was one therefore that might easily arise in the 
absence of good books of reference or of an imperfect 
practical knowledge of botany. 

Mr. Grennisn asked if these berries had been 
treated ina similar way to coffee, roasted and ground, 
and, if so, did they yield a substance which would be 
at all suitable as a substitute for Coffee. 

Mr. Onristy said there were plenty of very excellent 
substitutes for coffee, but as thelaw now stood they 
could not be used as coffee. And drink made from 
a new seed must be called by a new name, and 
that was what the public would not accept. If this 
were introduced, although it might have the taste 
and smell of coffee, if it were declared by the 
Pharmaceutical Svciety not to be coffee, it could 
not be sold as such. 

Mr. Lomas thought it rather strange that this French 
chemist should state that the berries contained caffeine 
if they absolutely contained none. 

Professor DuNsTAN said they were stated to contain 
caffeine, and were put forward on that ground. Mr. 
St. John, the British Consul, tried them, and said 
they were much less fragrant than coffee. They seemed 
to present no advantage over ground date stones and 
coffee substitutes. 

The PreEsIDENT remarked that probably all berries 
when roasted were more or less aromatic. He must 
say he sympathized with the public on this question; 
he believed in coffee, and did not believe in any of 
the things which were substituted for it. He also 
believed in the pbhysiologicvl action of coffee, and 
could tell what it was without analysis. There was 
no doubt it was advantageous that the public taste 
should gravitate towards good things, and in the case 
of coffee, until a few years ago English people, as a 
rule, knew nothing about it. That which was sold 
as coffee was a mixture which was not coffee, but he 
would not say what it was, Those who had once en- 
joved the luxury of real coffee, properly made, would 
naturally rebel against having anything substituted for 
it. He concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to 
Professor Dunstan. which was carried unanimously. 
—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


See ee ee 
COFFEE AND CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


The Hast Java Agricultural Company has held its 
annual meeting, at which the report of the proceed- 
ing year was presented. It is a satisfactory statement. 
OF the eoffee undertaking Sirah Tapah only 100 of 
the 439 bouws have been worked, in consequence of 
the unfavourable weather. The crop of Kali-Padang 
will be small, but on the average a sufficient crop 
may be expected for 1889. The expectations of the 
1488 crop have been realised, and the quantity 
amounted to 6,350 pieuls of coffee. The cultivation 
of the Cinchona undertaking Soekasarie amounted to 
633,000 trees, which number has been increased by 

57,0)0 grafts a3 wellas by 10,000 succirubras. From 


the second cultivation about 15,170 Amsterdam pounds 
of Cinchona bark were obtained, of which 9,414 Amster- 
dam were shipped. The shipping and working charges 
may be estimated at c. 12 to c.15 per Amsterdam 
pounds when shipped by sailing vessels, so that bark 
of 3 per cent. will not give profit in the event of the 
unit declining to c.6, and, moreover, the charges for 
maneging the undertaking have still to be taken into 
account. The production of coffee compared with the 
former year was much better, being 6,375 piculs, which 
were sold at am average price of ¢.51 55-100, which 
proves the good quality of the coffee. Of the bonded 
loan f. 6,000 can be redeemed, and the debt is thus 
reduced by f. 10,000; f.10,500. The dividend was fixed 
at 124 per cent., or f.125 per share of £1,000, of 
which already 50 guilders have been paid.—London 
and China Express. 


eee 
“THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.”* 


This Journal has been strongly recommended to the 
Local Agricultural Boards and others as the best cur- 
rent periodical treating of Tropical Agriculture, and 
anyone may satisfy himself of the wisdom of this 
advice by referring to the very complete Index publish- 
ed in the June number (to be found in the Public 
Library) ; this number completes the Hight Volume, 
aud it will have to be confessed that its scope is quite 
encyclopeedic, its contributors practical and accurate, 
and in every way it might serve as a model of what 
could be done in “Trinidad,” if every one would take 
the excellent advice given by Mr. Hartin his second 
Lecture, “Our work,” and pull together for the 
common good. 

Reviewing the last three numbers from a West 
Indian point of view, there is much in which we have 
@ common interest with our Cingalese brethren, but, 
many of their leading staples being foreign to us aud 
occupying considerable space, the pages devoted there- 
to would probably be turned over unread, but even in 
these pages there are lessons for us to learn, viz. :— 

TEA.—This is perhaps their leading staple, but one 
that is out of the question in Trinidad; it has supple- 
mented Coffee in Oeylon on many estates, the one 
having been cut down to make room for the other, 
much in the same way that we once cut down cane to 
plant cocoa. The manner in which this product has 
been established on the failure of Coffee (due to the 
fatal leaf disease) should prove a valuable lesson to our 
half-hearted planters. Another notable fact is the mar- 
vellous way in which they canvas, advertise and push 
the sales of this product in all the markets of the 
world. Thus we have the Oeylon Tea-planters’ Associ- 
ation everywhere to the front in London, and the 
Oeylon-American and Oeylon-Australian Asscciation to 
force the product into notice in each country- Is it 
quite hopeless to suggest a similar policy here with 
regard to Cocoa? Oould agents do nothing for us in 
England and America, and will alarmists as to the 
future of Cocoa admit what is said in the Ceylon - 
Journal, “that there is ample room in the world for 
all the Coffee, Tea and Cocoa that can be produced ”— 
the popviation increase faster than production, and 
these staples must be properly regarded as necessities 
rather than luxuries. 

CoFFEE.—The main interest under this head is in 
the fact that its cultivation is being rapidly abandoned 
in Ceylon as well as in the Java, and perhaps that 
helps to explain the present favorable price of the 
article and at the same time opens the field to us. In 
Ceylon they are now coming to the conclusion at 
which we had arrived long ago—that coffee can be 
grown with great advantage at the sea level. There 
the soil is mostiy poor and it must be heavily mauured ; 
but with our rich vegas we might look forward to a 
production that would be astounding to the Oeylon 
planter. In Ceylon also the system of shipping in the 
parchment isin favour, and that should be a gr: at en- 


* “The Tropical Agriculturist”—A. M. & J. Fergu- 
son, Colombo, Oeylon; London Agents, John Had- 
don & Oo. 
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couragement to us, as we have no elaborate cleaning 
machinery as at Colombo, and it must simplify matters 
very much. 

Cocoa.—About this staple very little is said, although 
we very well know that in this pushing Colony they 
make the very lest of what they have, but their soil 
is not favorable, and therefore they do not much 
extend it. 

Ooconut.—This is the oldest if not the most im- 
portant of their staples, and naturally meets with a 
great deal of consideration. They have lately arrived 
atthe conviction that coconuts can be profitably plant- 
ed in the inland districts and even at altitudes from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet, and still more surprising to us, we 
learn that they do not hesitate to plant them in stiff 
clays Jands; only, in that case, they take care to 
pulverise the soil by digging and turning it over toa 
depth of 18 inches, The principal controversy just now 
in Ceylon, in connection with coconuts, is the use of 
salt. The consensus of opinion is in favor of it, either 
placed round the roots, i.¢., the istem of the tree, or in 
holes when planting out, but not so much as an appli- 
cation to the fronds and spathes as we use it. Salt is 
by them hardly regarded as a manure, although else- 
where it is at least considered to have a stimulant 
action, i.c.. it acts chemically in decomposing otherwise 
inert matter and liberating nitrogen, etc., which would 
benefit the plant. Salt is, moreover, thought to stand 
high as a destroyer of insect life, and. more particularly, 
the Termites or white ants. These pests are very 
destructive with us as well as in Ceylon, and would 
very soon account for cocoa or fruit trees if unmolested. 
The question is much mooted in India as to whether 
they ever attack living trees; this point may be very 
easily settled by any observer in breaking down their 
tracks, when it will be seen that they eat away the 
living bark as they go, and this in time leads to the 
death of the tree. As to salt being a preventative it is 
at least doubtful, because they are not affected by 
immersion in a saturated solution. To thelower forms 
of life fungi, ete., salt, no doubt, is fatal. 

Buack PreeeR.—This woul? be regarded with us as a 
minor industry of, at most, the third order: but in the 
Fast it is esteemed as a paying article and a cultivation 
that gives a speedy return andrequires but little skill. 
It might be grown here on the Bois Canon. In Oeylon 
it is recommended to plant it without shade and trim- 
med down to Jow bushes as in viticulture. It requires 
very good land and would eminently suit coolies or 
other snall cultivators. Could notsome of the District 
Agricultural Boards undertake to supply plants with 
the fullest instructions to any willing small proprietors ? 
say in the rich quarter of Siparia! His Honour Sir 
John Gorrie, who always speaks to the purpose, said 
that it is to these small men we must look to help us out 
in the establishment of new industries ! Is it not even 
possible that -ome of our East Indians are already 
familiar with the cultivation P—Agricultural Record. 


eS 
COTTON EXPERIMENTS. 


(From the Proceedings of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India.) 


_ From Mr. J, Oameron of Bangalore, asking 
if any cotton seed could be supplied to him. 
Mr, Oameron is engaged in cultivating cottons 
experimentally for the Mysore Government, the object 
being to ascertain which variety is most likely to repay 
growers there. 24 lb. of Sea Island and New Orleais 
seed were supplied, and it was suggested that ‘he 
seeds of the different cottons commercially recognised 
in Calcutta should be obtained ; the offer wax accepted 
with thanks by Mr. Oameron. Mr. D. Mel. Morrison 
has kindly given a list of the cottons known in the 
Caleutta markets viz., Bengal, Cawopore, Ferozabad, 
Indore, Agra, Delhi, Hatras, Khurjah. Bombay and 
Madras cottons are also sub-divided in a similar manner 
in Mr. Morrison’s list. Correspondents residing in the 
parts of the country, by the names of which the 


varieties are distinguished, have been asked to co- 
operate in procuring seed. In response, Mr. J. Gasper 
Nicholls, writes from Cawnpore:—“I asked Mr. 
Wishart (Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co.,) who is 
Secretary to our Ohamber of Commerce, about seed of 
the Cawnpore staple cotton, He tells me that there 
are three distinct varieties, the Gdangdpari, 2.¢:, that 
grown in the western districts of Oudh, namely, Hardoi, 
Oonao and Rai Barielly; the Jamnapari grown in 
Hawirpore, Banda and Jaloun (Kalpi and Koonch) 
districts; and the ‘ Desi,’ or common country cotton of 
the lower Doab—the tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. Possibly the Kalpi cotton is a hybrid, for the 
Company Bahadoor spent much money and some lives 
about 50 years ago in trying to introduce American 
seed at Kalpi.” Mr. Nicholls continues that Mr. 
Wishart has very kindly promised to meet the Society’s 
wishes. 

Tn connection with the attempt to introduce American 
cotton at Kalpi, alluded toby Mr. Nicholls, which was 
under the superintendence of professional American 
cotton planters, it may be stated that a much later 
attempt made by the Society in Lohardugga district 
has also left its mark. Mr. Basu of the Agricultural 
Department says of the cotton uow cultivated in that 
locality, that the plant has the appearance of American 
cotton, and the fibre is longer and superior in other 
respects to the country kind. 


aed eee 
FISH-CURING OPERATIONS IN MADRAS. 


It is satisfactory to note that during the year 1888. 
89 fish-curing operations in the Madras Presidency 
show a decided improvement, and that it has continued 
to doso year after year with very slight variations 
towards a decrease. The number of yards where they 
were carried on at the close of 1887-88 was 148. During 
the period under notice 3 were newly opened and 2 
closed. Thus 149 yards wereopen at the end of 1888- 
89. The total weight of fish brought to be cured was 
1,132,756 maunds or 41,611 tons against 1,020,686 
maunds or 37,495 tons in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 4,116 tons or over ten per cent. Two 
causes accouut for this favourabie result, One was the 
general development of the industry, and the other the 
genial character of the season. The total quantity 
has doubled in the last five years, 7. e., from 20,108 tons 
in 1884-85 to 41,611 tons in 1888-89. Last year the 
quantity and value of salted fish exported from the 
Madras Presidency were 2,921 tons and R65,57,360, 
respectively. The bulk of the exports go to Oeylon; 
considerable quantities also go to Bombay, and there is 
some export to Burmah. It is stated that since 
1883-84, the year in which the success of the fish-curing 
industry may be said to have been established by the 
breakiog up of the combination among the fishermen 
inSouth Canara, the value of the exports has steadily 
increased from R2,64,039 to R5,57,360, though the 
quantities haveshown some slight fluctuations. There 
is also a steady improvement in the quality of the 
article exported, as the average value per lb of salted 
fish rose from 9 pies in 1879-80 to 1 anna 4 pies in 
1888-89. The average quautity of salt issued to each 
maund of fish cured was 1255 lb against 1259 in the 
previous year.—lndian Agriculturist, Dec. 7th. 
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MR. ROBERT’S OPINION ON THE LATE 
FALL IN PRISE OF CEYLON TEAS. 


Lonpon, Nov. 29th. 


The late fall in price of Ceylon teas has been the 
subject of remark by me in several recent letters, but 
as it was i ot until the present week that the oppor- 
tunity occurred for my speaking with Mr. Roberts on 
the subject, it was not possible before now for me 
to tell you his opinion onthe matter. To the causes 
or this diminution that haye been previously men- 
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tioned Mr. Roberts has added one that is very likely 
to have strongly contributed; but it will be better 
for me to record what he mentioned to me as nearly 
in his own words as it may be possible for me to do 
from recollection only. He observed to me: ‘ Pri- 
marily there is’ little reason to doubt that the 
stimulus which sent up the price of teas so abnor- 
mally until within tho last month or so was due to 
the depletion of stc:ks in the hands of country 
traders which resulted from the cessation of supply 
to them during the period of the dockers’ strike. 
When that cause ceased to be operative, it was some 
time before ships could be fully unloaded and their 
cargoes placed on the market, At the same time 
there was a marked absence of the lower grades 
of Indian teas from the market. Both these 
circumstances made the supply far below the re 
quirements of the trade, which were unusual y 
heavy from the depletion I have mentioned. It 
was not surprising therefore that those who 
could afford to do so held back for terms, and 
then the dealers were pexforce obliged to concede, 
their wants being so pressing. When these were 
satisfied, however, and the quantity of supply was 
increased. by the arrivals of Indian tea, they re- 
fused to buy at the rates they had been before 
content to give, and which had averaged as high 
as 134d all round. Naturally, therefore, if was not 
long before the reaction was felt by the market, 
and Ceylon teas fell somewhat, until the 
average of about 
to be about the present figure, and which will 
probably remain £0 until after the New Year. 
Why do I predict this? Well I ’ll tell you, and 
you will see that the reason to be given has also 
contributed to prejudicially affect prices for quite 
the last two months. About the beginning of 
October the grocers begin to buy their stocks of 
dried fruits for Christmas, This is an article 
which has a very short prompt, much shorter than 
ig the case with tea. They must therefore haye 
as much ready cash for making the heavy payments 
for such fruits in hand, and while they are thus 
pressed they will buy as sparingly as they can of 
all other goods, including of course tea. That 
matter restricts them as to buying all through 
October and November. 

“Then, when December sets in, there is another 
contributory cause to slackness of buying. It is the 
wish of great numbers among traders. of all kinds 
to show as large a balance to their eredit in their 
bank-books when made up at the end of the 
year as possible. This always seems to mea very 
fidiculous aim, because,> having had a good deal 
to do with banking myseli at one period of my 
life, I know that bankers think nothing of large 
balances at any particular time. 
throughout the year that they specially look to, 
and the balances are regarded as they stand day by 
day, not at the seasons when the customer’s books 
are made up. But nevertheless the fashion is 
prevalent, and grocers among others follow it and 
will restrict their purchases as much as possible so 
as to accumulate cash in their bankers’ hands at 
the close of the year. Therefore it is that I should 
say you will not again observe an epward tendency 
in the tea market until the New Year opens.” 

Mr. Roberts proceeded :—‘t You ask me if I fear 
any further downward movement. No, certainly I 
do not. 1 think equilibrium between supply and 
demand is for the present established, and the 
country traders are more willing to pay the cur- 
rent rates, and only this morning I have sold 
lots I withdrew yesterday from the public sales at 
the full price for which I held out. Then 
the plethora temporarily caused by the inrush of 
the medium lower grade teas has been worked off, 
and therefore, in ppite of the causes which I have 


114d was established which seems 


It is the average . 


mentioned to you as restricting free purchases at this 
season, there is full evidence that the country 
dealers can and are willing to pay present prices, 
and the supply is not so ample as to cause forced 
cales, which always of course depress prices: 
There does not appear to me any reason to fear 
an increase to the present restricted receipts of 
China teas. These have been forced out of the 
market, and this exclusion is too normally estab- 
lisied for there to be any inducement offered 
for increased importation consequent upon the late 
abnormally high prices, the causes of which were 
of course well-known to the trade and their eva- 
nescent effect fully foreseen by it. I cannot at all 
anticipate that we shall again see Ceylon teas down 
to the wretched prices of the latter end of last 
and the beginning of this year. If popularity 
is daily extending, and we are more and more called 
upon to supply a demand for it, China cannot 
again resume the competition which resulted so 
disastrously for it during the period mentioned and 
which gave rise to the low prices of 7d and 74d 
for Ceylon souchongs. I doubt very much if the 
average price for these will ever again vary to 
below 9d for teas of ordinarily good quality. As to 
the future outlook for Ceylon growths, L feel the 
utmost confidence, for effort to popularize it, strongly 
as this has been made, is daily extending in every 
direction. I myself am doing all I can to aid in 
this, and when I hear of a fancy bazaar I make 
a present to it of a quantity of the finest Ceylon 
tea I have, and you would be surprised at the 
number of orders that flow in from those who 
have purchased these free gifts. It is an admir- 
able method of advertising the teas, because 
people will purchase readily for charity where no 
amount of inducement offered by the shopkeepers 
will tempt them out of their beaten tracks. 

“ What I fail to understand is, why your people 
in Ceylon should have such constant attacks of 
dread for their future. Very likely what you say 
as to the want of capital behind so many of 
them largely accounts for such periodical panics 
as you come to consult me about; but, take 
my word for it, they are both needless and ground- 
less. The future cf Ceylon teas is assured, and 
you may go on extending and extending their 
gultivation without the least fear of overdoing 


it. We can take all you can supply and 
more, and glad to get it.” Although having little 
doubt myself that Mr. Roberts’s predictions 


are well-founded, Ishall watch anxiously the course 
cof the tea trade during the next few months. If 
he is right it would seem that present prices will 
remain about stationary till January commences, 
and that there they may go up about a penny the 
pound ail round,—London Cor. 
- ~--—@> 
PLANTING IN QUEENSLAND. 


From the letter of a well-known old Ceylon 
planter, who haa adopted our sobriquet of ‘‘ The 
Wanderer,” we quote as follows:—~ 
“Queensland, Nov. 12th. 

“(Tt ’s an up-hill work to get a new industry estab~— 
lished againct a crossgrained communily. Last week 
I received a small consignment of cacao (seed) pods 
from your fertile island. They took 26 days to get 
to me after the boat arrived (about 150 miles). I don’t 
know where they had been hawking them about nor 
either the purpose. But of course Lam the sufferer : 
they are useless althongh not rotten. This is my 2nd 
attempt. I must have move by this time on the way, 
and am again to try other two lots before L give up. 
A few plants I have are doing fairly well, but we are 
having a very dry season, the showers are very light, 
then comes down the sun proper—not a day but 100 
in the shade and sometimes more, but the evenings are 
always cool. : 
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“T am very glad tosee by the 7. A. that a bright 


speck appears for your future good in Ceylon new pro- 
ducts and go-ahead is yourcry. The tea is your stand- 
by: it is always increasing in favour; ell the people bere 
say Kintyre estate is the best tea we have had for 
a long time. I see you notice our crash on the sugar 
industry: this style of colonialism will when itis too late 
find out its mistake. At present neither cacao, coffee, 
fruit nor anything else can possibly pay. Still, lam 
determined to introduce them at their best.’ 


ee Se 


COCONUT OiL PROSPECTS. 


Thereis an impression in some circles that the coco- 
nut oil market will suffer an important decline alter 
the turn of the year, on account of liberal supplies 
being afloat and ready for shipment. Sucha belief is 
pronounced erroneous as stocks are ina position favor- 
able to higher prices. The vessels on the way with 
Ceylon oil are the“R. Morrow” with 300 tons, due Noy. 
15th, the “Holmsdale” with 650 tons and expected daily 
tojarrive, the “Glenesslin” with 750 tons will comet» hand 
about midwinter, to be followed by the “‘Veronica” and 
“ Lansfield” with moderate amounts. The cargo of the 
unfortunate “Fede Speranza” is expected about Jan. 1st 
on the ‘James Wishart.” Large consumers have avtici- 
pated their wants and bought most of the stock aflvat, 
thus leaving very little to go into store. It is claimed 
that the market was seldom in a better position than 
now exists, and that a firm feeling is likely to rule for 
the next eight months. Although consumption is largely 
on the increase, the amount annually distributed in the 
United States for that purpose being placed at 6,000 
tous, there has beenan important decrease in exports 
from Uolombo. The total quantity shipped during the 
year ending Sept. 5th only reached 286,537 cwts., in 
comparison with 328,767, for the. previous year, This 
is accounted for by the fact that low prices discour- 
aged production, which has been limited to a greater 
extent recently. Cochin oil is consumed in the United 
States to the amount of 1,000 tons annually, but the 
local market has been bare of supplies for some weeks 
because values are below the views of shippers on the 
other side. Only two small lots are on the way, the 
“Suffolk” bringing about 1650 tons and the ** R. Morrow” 
275 tons, most of which has left first hands. It would not 
be surprising to see a higher range of prices all around 
before the opening of the new year, and some operators 
are cutting their cloth accordingly.—Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


mT 
CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION OF) CEYLON THA JN TO AMERICA—SOME 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS—AMERICA’S TRADE DODGES— 
THE FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION AND THE REPRE- 
SENTATION OF GEYEON ADYOCATED. 


Philadelphia, Noy. 6th. 

While in new York, I called on Mr. R. Mac- 
gregor who was formerly in Colombo, and from 
him I got the address of Mr. R. B, Arthur, for- 
merly on Kirkoswald estate, who is now acting 
for Messrs. Davidson of Belfast, as their agent 
for Sirocco Tea. I had several long conversations 
with him on the subject of our teas, in America, 
as woll as with Mr. Murray of this city; and 
their remarks, coupled with my own experience 
during my trip, inevitably drive me to the conclusion 
that the introduction of our teas will be an exceedingly 
difficult and slow undertaking. It must not be un- 
derstood that 1am hopeless on the subject, but I 
doubt if your American Company appreciates the 
difficulty. Our teas are already known, but no one 
wants to buy them and very few care to drink 
them. ‘The xyeason grocers donot want to bu 
them is that their trade channels already established 
are filled with Chinas and Japans, for which they 
have axeady sale andfrom which they make a 
larger profit than they can hope for out of 


Ceylons; andthe public won’t drink our teas (ic. 
won't, buy them) because they are thoroughly 
accustomed to the other kinds and because they 
don’t know how to make tea (in the pot). It is 
left to the servant man oy girl, and if you only 
knew what the American domestic was like, you 
would not wonder at the awful decoctions of tepid 
water that are often served up as tea. 

In nearly every large city I have visited I called on 
one ortwo of the leading wholesale men, and in every 
case I have found Ceylon tea known, but all united 
in saying that it won’t sell pure at any rate for 
a long time to come, and none were disposed to 
take it up and push it. The American business 
man is not going to push Ceylon tea unless he sees 
his way to making more out of it than he does out 
of Chinas and Japans; and so long as the public 
know nothing about the tea they are drinking, 
the trader will go on pushing these cheap impure 
teas. These then arethe primary difficulties which 
must be overcome, and you (and the Company) can 
readily see they are not inconsiderable. I think they 
must start by mixing and swallow their pride. For 
ithe American cares nothing and knows. less (!) 
where the article comes from or how it is made. 
He musi bave something that he likes ; and can- 
didly I believe he can be made io like a good 
deal if you have a smart enough man to help 
it over his throat. Blending therefore is in my 
Opinion the first step to success. Abandon the 
idea of selling Ceylon tea as Ceylon tea, but 
adopt a brand—the more aitractive the better—and 
push your brand, not perhaps, entirely putting 
“Ceylon” out of sight (for it might come iu 
afterwards) but at any rate keeping it in the 
background. 

If your Company can see their way to improving 
the efficiency of the average American ‘‘ slavey ” 
(Max O’Rell calls them ‘reduced duchesses ”) 
they will have overcome the next most serious 
difficulty and laid this vast Continent under an 
obligation which no amount of tea buying on its 
part could ever repay; but inasmuch as __ this 
object probably does not fall within the articles 
of Association of the Company I had better pass 
it over. 

Spending three months in the States is far from 
sufficient to give oneany intimate knowledge of busi- 
ness Men and business practices here, But I claim 
to have made a pretty good use of my time, and 
though I only wish my opinions to be taken tor 
what they are worth, I venture to send them as 
being possibly of some little value and at least 
quite impartial. . Business here is to a great ex- 
tent a game of ‘bluff’ (Hnglish, deceit and 
lying !), by which the contents of the pocket-book 
of the purchaser is to be trausferred to the pocket- 
book of the seller. Never mind how the transfer 
is effected, but transfer it. Conscience is entirely 
out of place, especially with a new article. Success 
then in great measure depends on the ability 
of the business man to ‘bluff?’ artiully (i.e. to 
conceal the art!) Thereare many other little dodges 
in trade peculiar to America or at any rate better 
developed there which only an American can 
successiully cope with (unless one has been a very 
long resident), and I believe it is a mistake sending 
Englishmen here to start a new thing in trade.* 

I do not wish to be understood to undervalue 
the services of those gentlemen who have been 
working Ceylon and Indian teas here, Not at all. 
Lhey have bought their eaperience and paid high for 
it. But I would humbly advise the Company to 
employ Americans as much as possible, retaining 
the services of an Englishman as their trust- 


_* Mr. Pineo “is more Yankee than Qnglish, a Nova 
Scotian, and knows the American tea trade well.—Hp, 
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worthy manager, until they knew something more 
about the business at any rate. They will have 
to be prepared also to face immense outlay in 
advertising and distribution of bills and samples, 
and rent, before seeing a penny of profits. But 
if they can hold on long enough and work skil- 
fully (on this side especially) 1 believe they will 
come out all right. 

I think there is every indication that Chicago 
will succeed in having the 1892 Exhibition held 
there ; but no matter where it is Ceylon ought it 
to put her best foot foremost to secure adequate 
representation. Mind it must be Ceylon with the 
Government thrown in and not merely the P.A. 
with a Tea-house. Probably any benefit that does 
arise will be through your tea, but that can be 
no excuse for the Government remaining out of 
it. Unknown foreign lands (among which catalogue 
Ceylon) have a great interest for the average American 
and if a fairly good Exhibition of native marvels 
(barbaric and otherwise) can be got together, much 
attention will be attracted. 

While in Washington, through the kind offices 
of a friend I had an interview with the Secre- 
tary of the Board to promote the holding of the 
Exhibition at Washington (capital of the States). 
He was sanguine that ultimately all would agree 
to Washington, after the other candidate cities 
had cut each other’s throats. But I think he is 
wrong. Chicago has worked indefatigably for it 
and got some ten or twelve million dollars sub- 
seribed against the 24 millions of New York. If 
held at Washington it will be a Government 
controlled affair entirely, but if at Chicago pro- 
bably a Syndicate will work it. However I ex- 
plained to the Secretary what the C. P. A, would 
want and specially warned him of difficulties with 
the refreshment contractor, not because he is ina 
position at present to do anything but because if 
the Exhibition is held at Washington, I am pretty 
sure he will be on the Board of Management and 
the matter might then be recalled to his mind. 

A. MELVILLE WHITE. 


_—--——— 


AmorpHous Quinine Liquor.—A parcel of 600 bls. 
of thig article, imported about four years ago for 
account, we believe, of the Indian Government, 
was declared for sale at last week’s drug auctions, 
but did not actually figure in the catalogues. The 
lot was put up for sale in 1885, when it first 
arrived, but could not find a buyer at that time. 
As the article is of some theoretical interest we 
secured a small sample, and in the limited time 
at our disposal have made an analytical examina- 
tion of it, the results of which deserve to be placed 
on record. The lquid has all the external charac- 
teristics of liquid extract of cinchona ; itis of dark 
brown colour and of the consistence of a thin 
syrup. But the aroma is very poor—not at all 
like a bark extract. The taste is distinctly bitter. 
We found that it responded abundantly to alka- 
loidal reagents, and a quantitative test showed 
that all the supposed colouring matter was pre- 
cipitated by alkali and was taken up by the 
alkaloidal solvents (chloroform and _benzolated 
amylic alcohol,) and the liquid thus proved to be 
a solution of amorphous cinchona alkaloids in 
combination with sulphuric acid. We obtained 20 
per cent of the amorphous mixture from the sam- 
ple. The liquid probably consists of the mother 
liquors derived from the manufacture of cinchona 
febrifuge. It is, of course, valueless, and the holders 
are evidently aware of this fact, as we understand 
that they are willing to part with the lot for the 
cost of the stone jars in which it is lodged, throwing 
in the liquid free of charge.— Chemist and Druggist, 
November 28rd, 


Tae NerHernanps Inpia SumarRa Topacco Com- 
pany has received a telegram from the chief manager 
in Sumatra advising that the company’s first crop 
has been harvested. Although a less number of 
fields was put under cultivation than contemplated 
in the spring, the 552 fields actually planted have 
produced 3,660 piculs, equal to 488,000 lb. English. 
As, however, the tobacco loses in weight during 
the process of fermenting and sorting, the net weight 
at date of shipmeat will be somewhat less than that 
indicated above. It is too early as yet to judge 
of the quality. Since the lst ult. Mr. S. A. van 
Someren, who has had over seventeen years’ prac- 
tical experience in the cultivation of tobacco in 
Sumatra, has taken charge of the estates of the 
company as head manager. For the 1890 crop the 
preparatory work for the cultivation of 720 fields 
has been taken in hand,—L. and C. Express. 

OrcHELLA WEED may be ranked among the prin- 
cipal articles of trade in Zanzibar. The small-leafed 
orchella, called malelle majani, or malelle urima, by 
the natives, is the variety most in esteem. It is 
found in immense quantities along the shore south- 
wards from Kismayu down to Mozambique, almost 
completely covering the low shrubs along the littoral. 
This accounts for the large admixture of wood and 
dried leaves belonging to other plants with which 
the orchella is usually brought to the market, and 
which is not caused by any wilful adulteration, but 
purely because the weed, thrown up by the sea, 
remains hanging in the branches in such quantities 
as to kill the plants. This orchella, is cleaned and 
repacked in Zanzibar, the foreign matter in it averag, 
ing from 20 to 30 percent. ‘he coarse orchella- 
known in the native language as malelle uene, or 
malellaja Brawa, is found northwards of Kismayu as 
far as Socotra.—Chemist and Druggist, Noy. 23rd, 

Yur ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL Com- 
pany for the Hast Coast of Java has been published, 
according to which the coffee cultivation is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily; but the tobacco cultivation 
has not realised the anticipatious wuich were formed, 
in consequence of which the managers propose to 
stop the latter for some time. This unfavourable 
result is mainly to be ascribed to the condition 
of the weather. As regards the various estates 
the following information is given:—At Pareredjo 
the coffee cultivation comprised 222 bouws, with 
458,000 trees. The total cuitivation consists of 
340 bouws, with 708,000 trees. The soil proved 
to be very suitable for the coffes cultivation. The 
expenditure amounted to f.36,657. The tobacco crop, 
which was far from being encouraging, delivered 
413 piculs, for which an average price was made 
of ¢.23 27-100 per lb. The expenditure—f.28,135— 
was not nearly covered. With regard to the estate 
Kali-Tapah the cultivation comprised 225 bouws, 
with 350,000 trees of coffee, the situation of which 
is excellent. The crop was 921 piculs, of which 
872 were sold. Information was received that the 
crop for 1889-90 will be below the estimate. The 
expenditure amounted to £f.36,490, and the 842 
piculs realised {.46,781, the total profit being thus 
£.11,214, which wiil be used for the other under- 
takings, which have as yet not givena profit. On 
Kali-Lebah the coffee cultivation was 70 bouws with 
124,300 trees, while a further 70 bouws with 261,300 
trees will be worked. The cinchona cultivation 
consists of 111,520 trees, and the proceeds of 1,000 
trees was £.635. The expenditure of Kali-Lebah 
amounted to £.25,583. The balance-sheet shows an 
amount of £.558,549 as revenue and expenditure, 
and, among others, the following items :—Debit: 
shareholders, £.48,750; Kali Tapah, 1,178,800; 
Pareredjo, £.152,894; Soember Sewoe, £.25,000: 
Kali Lebah, £93,427; unissued shares, 1£.55,800 
credit ; capital, £.500,000 ; drafts, f.45,000—the profit 
being thus f.11,114,—Amsterdam Cor., London and 
Ohina Hapress, 
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COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THI 
COCONUT PALM. 


(Comments ON Dr. Wart’s MonoGraru.) 


The use of the words “The mainland of the Mala- 
bar District” evidently arises from the mistake made 
by the writer that the Laccadives are, for adminis- 
trative purposes, under Malabar. What he really means, 
probably is the two West-coast districts of the Mad- 
ras Presidency, South Oanara and Malabar, which 
have a sea board of over 250 miles. As these dis- 
tricts contain very different peoples, speaking different 
languages, and with totally distinct customs, it is 
highly probable that considerable differences may be 
found in their coir. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that a collection of fibre should also be made 
from the North of South Canara. The four most 
northerly of the inhabited islands of the Laccadive 
group are, for administrative purposes, part of 
South Canara. The other four inhabited islands with 
Minicoy, some 200 miles further South, are attached 
to Malabar. Kiltan is part of South Canara. The 
Laccadive palm is not cultivated specially with a 
view to coir, but, as the revenue is paid in coir, 
that article is the chief staple of the islands. Mi- 
nicoy is under a different system. 

As regards the difficult points which exist regard- 
ing the coconut palms, which are expressed on p. 
192, by Dr. Watt in question, form:—1. ‘The palm 
is not grown expressly for coir. The ripe nuts, from 
which the coir has been stripped, are used for copra. 
2. The tree is tapped for toddy. If tapped contin- 
uously it cannot produce nuts or coir, as the flower- 
ing spathes are destroyed; but, in some parts of 
South India, it is believed by the natives that the 
occasional tapping of a tree improves the yield of 
nuts, and, consequently, of coir and oil. The same 
tree may yield fibre, oil, and toddy; but trees tapped 
for toddy are not allowed to yield nuts, and, there- 
fore, do not yield oil or fibre. 3. If the trees are 
tapped for fermented toddy, in some parts of the 
Madras Presidency a tax is paid on each tree. No 
tax is paid on trees tapped for the preparation of 
sugar. 4. If only one spathe is tapped, other may, 
at the same time, yield nuts, and, consequently, coir 
and copra. As a rule only one spathe is tapped at 
one tree in the Madras Presidency, because, at or 
about the time that the new spathe becomes sutfi- 
ciently developed to yield toddy, the yield of the old 
one ceases. Occasionally one spathe ceases to yield 
before the next commences, and the tree becomes 
dry for some days; and, not unfrequently, the new 
spathe yields before the old one runs dry. 5. The 
number of nuts required to make a maund of dry 
copra varies with the size of the nuts. 

The statement on page 194, that ‘‘on the Hastern 
and Western Coasts it is particularly abundant, more 
so towards the South” is scarcely accurate as regards 
the West Ooast, where the coconut palm is exceed- 
ingly abundant in the South Oanara district. The 
statement that “all flower in the hot season, the 
nuts ripening from September to November” is in- 
correct, and is incompatible with the statement on 
page 195, that “a coconut throws out a spathe and 
a leaf every month: each flowering spike yields from 
10 to 25 nuts.” As a matter of fact it produces a 
flower every month, and, in the absence of accidents, 
a crop of nuts is also produced every month. The 
statement that “‘ the Indian region of the coconut 
may thus be said to be the lower basins of the 
Ganges and the _ Brahmaputra, and the Malabar 
and Ooromandel Coasts” is incorrect. In the interior 
of the Madras Presidency the coconut is abundant 
especially along the banks of rivers, irrigation chan- 
nels, and tanks. At Ranipet in the North Arcot 
district, there is a single tope believed to contain 
10,000 trees. In the Salem Taluk of the district of 
same name the tree tax was paid upon 19,398 coco- 
nut trees for the manufacture of fermented toddy in 
the half year ending 31st March, 1889, which is not 
the season for toddy drinking. In the same half-yea 
10,410 trees were tapped in the  ‘Trichinopoly 
Taluk a fermented toddy. The Salem Taluq con- 


tains 1,072 square miles, and the Trichinopoly Taluk 
486 square miles. In South India the nuts are 
planted with their points upwards, when they are sown. 
The rate of growth depends on the nature of the 
soil, the amount of attention which the young tree 
receives, aud whether it is watered regularly or not. 
In the Laccadives trees sometimes bear in the fourth 
year. The following figures show the quantities of 
the products of the coconut palm received from the 
Laccadives during the last periods for which infor- 
mation is available. 

1. Islands attached to the District of Malabar -— 


Coconuts. Number. Coir. Candies. 
Fasli Fasli Fasli 
1294, 1295. 1296. 
1294. 1295. 1296. 
Agatti Doo .. 25,845 3812 295 192 
Kaurati 2,760 3,929 7,200 451 458 304 
Androth S60 eee ues 542 583 419 
Kalpeni ... cdo 060 ae 267 278 201 
Minicoy ... 489,852 32,000194,408 14 10 “a 
442,612 35,929 227,453 1,586 1,624 1,166 
II. South Canare Islands :— 
Year. Coconuts. Coir. Jaggery. Copra. 
1880... 988,000 No. 853 1 379 ~~ cands. 
1881...2,301,000 ,, 856 1 362 =, 
1882...2,814,000 ,, 882 3 37360 
1883...1,234,000 ,, 755 6 478°, 
1884...2,509,000 ,, 482 1 408 |, 
1885...2,083,000 ,, 449 1 400, 
Average.1,988,100 ,, 712°83 21 400 ,, 


One Candy=560 lb 

If compared with the figures given on pp. 206-7 of 
Dr. Watt’s Monograph, the above show that a great 
deal of the West Coast coir is manufactured on the 
mainland. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that the green nuts 
are not used for coir-making. The ripe nuts are 
useful for fibre—dMadras Mail, 


pes A Se 
THE FIBRE INDUSTRY IN TRINIDAD 


was thus discussed at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Board of the Oolony :— 


Professor McOartby said that his motion for the 
importation of a small decorticating machine explained 
itself. There were several valuable fibre-producing 
substances here, but the mode of extraction was very 
tedious and a good deal of fibre was lost. His Hx- 
cellency the Administrator suggested that he should 
bring this motion forward iu order that the exact pro- 
portion of fibre in each plant should be ascertained. 
Some of the fibres were very valuable, but they were in 
non-paying quantities, and such a machine was required 
in order that definite information could be obtained. 

The Chairman said there was a Report received from 
the Royal Gardens at Kew on the fibres obtained from 
plants grown at the Bocas islands, and he understood 
that it was reported that they were equal to Sisal hemp. 
The Government had also communicated with the 
English Consul at Yucatan. There were one or two 
plants in the Botanic Gardens which were supposed to 
be the true Sisal hemp, and it was proposed to propa- 
gate them as much as possible. A part of Naparima, 
aud also from Arima northward towards Matura, and 
away again towards Sangre Grande, were magnificent 
fibre-producing districts which were now utterly useless 
and there was not theslightest doubt that plants would, 
growa great deal better there than they did at the 
Bocas. Members had seen the Report of the person 
who was sent from the Bahamas to Yucatan to report 
on the fibre industry there, and he thought that from 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth they had gone up to about 
four or five hundred thousand dollars a year, and 
always found a ready sale for their fibre. It wasa pro- 
duct in constant and increasing demand. The industry 
was started in Yucatan by means of the Mexizan Govern- 
ment wisely putting a very heavy tax on all Jands that 
were not planted with Sisal hemp. Rather than lose 
their lands the people planted them, the consequence 
being that the country was flourishing ingtead of being 
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a miserable place where one lived from hand to mouth 
and simply grew enough provision to live upon. He 
said that from his knowledge of Yucatan, having lived 
for some years close by, he dared say they cou'd geta 
machine. The Indian Government had offered a prize 
of £5,000—(Mr. Devenish: So has the British Govern- 
ment). There were a great many machines exhibited 
at the New Orleans Exhibition. He (Mr. Fowler) sent 
tons and tons of fibre (from Honduras) for the purpose 
of being tried at that Exhibition, and there was one 
machine which was a great deal better than the rest, 
and could have been obtained for £20; but you could 
not get one machine to giveevery kind of fibre—each 
fibre must be dealt with by a machine suited to its 
peculiar constituents, and we were waiting for the 
engineers or mechanics to invent one that could be 
used for all fibres. They had planted the Ramie at 
the Oonvict Depot at Chaguanas, and had sent some 
fibre the other day to be tested. It was essential to 
move about the districts where there were fibre plants, 
to get the fibre and see what would be the result of the 
products we had got. The one essential thing was a 
constant stream of water. The Board would no doubt 
recommend that a machine should be obtained. It 
would be worked at Ohaguanas by prisoners. 

Mr. Riddell was understood to say he had gone into 
the particulars with Engineers in London and Belfast, 
and had come to the couclusion that to manufacture 
fibre would be impracticable unless there was a plenti- 
ful supply of water. 

Mr. T. Warner said the lands at Arima just referred to 
had plenty of rivers running through them. 

Mr. Anderson, alluding to the nature of the land 
spoken of at Arima, said that fibre took such a large 
amount of nourishment from the soil that it would 
be found in a year or two that the plants would not 
yield anything unless they were manured. 

The Chairman: How do they grow atthe Bocas? 

Mr. Anderson : Because they haye never been reaped, 
but the moment you gointo cultivation the land will 
not yield; neither will the land at Arima. It would 
be a dead loss of time and money to grow fibre on 
such land as that. 

The Ohairman: I think I may undertake to say that 
there will bea field laid out at our Model Farm at 
Chaguanas. 

Mr. Anderson: But it is a great deal better than 
the land at Arima. That flat at the Depotis a great 
deal better. 

The Chairman: I propose to get plants from the 
Bocas and have four or five acres of land at the Depot 
planted, and see what the result will be —Agricultural 


Record. 
— 
MALDAH MANGOES, 


(From the Proceedings of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India.) 

Read the following letter from the Zndian Agricul- 
turist of the 22nd June: ‘ Zo the Editor, Sir,—I see in 
the report of the Agri-Horticultural Society that en- 
quiries have been made by Mr. Samuells about Malda 
mangoes. Allthe good Malda mangoes are described 
in Mr. Maries’ work on mangoes. This work is now, 
we hear, in the hand of the Agri-Hortieultural 
Society to be published if funds are forthcoming. This 
ought not to be difficult, considering the number of 
Members in the Society, and the value of such a work, 

Malda’ mangoes are known in Calcutta only as Fuzli, 
a big coarse fruit which I certainly class as 2nd rate 
fruit. The history of it was given some time ago by 
Mr. Reily of the Obanchal Estate, Malda. Malda man- 
goes in Saharanpore, Lacknow, and other gardens in 
Upper India are the celebrated Shah ‘* Puswnd’ 
* (Shah’s favourite), a big irregular shaped fruit, 
sometimes weighing 3 lb., and I think a better fruit 
then fuzli to eat. This is also common in Malda 
and Tirhoot. It is marked No. 18 in Mr. Maries 
list and rated 2nd class. The best Malda mangoe 
is Gopal Lhog, the food of the god Gopal. This is 
a dirty-looking small fruit, spotted and speckled over 
with black, often reddish peach on the top, and a 
whitish bloom; it weighs about 6 to 8 oz. only, 
This equals the finest ‘Afooz’ from Bombay, There 


are several varieties§ very muchlike this, but there are 
none to equalit. Itis a shy bearer generally and not 
known in the market. I obtaiued fruit from Chanchal. 

“ Other Maldas are ‘ Berrua Malda,’ -Gowraya Mulda, 
‘Kirsapat, Chipka Malda, ‘Kova Pahari” ‘Subza 
Malda, Safada,’ ‘Mobua Bhog,’ or ‘Ram Pershad, ‘Jhalli 
Bandi, ‘Lamba Budaya,’ Dilshaz,’”’ the four Jast being 
very late fruits. I believe all the mavgoes are well 
known under these names in Malda, and all were planted 
and many bore fruit in the model plantations lead 
out by Mr. Mariesin Dorbhunga. By the way, writing 
about these plantations, it would be well if the 
Agri-Horticultural Society would procure grafts of 
all sorts of mangoes from these celebrated gardens. 
Such collections of fruits do not exist in any other 
place in India. Upwards of 150 sorts of mangoes, 
all good ones, are there collected from all parts of 
the country at enormous trouble by Mr. Maries. 
Most of the grafts made by him were from trees 
loaded with fruit, so that the names of the trees ere 
correctly given.” A¥Fooz. 

An estimate of the cost of Mr. Maries’ work on 
mangoes is being prepared; it is proposed to invite 
subscribers to register their names for copies, and 
issue the book to them at special rates. 

Scar ON THA. 

Messrs. Mitchell Reid & Oo. wrote, handing following 
extract of a letter from Mr. E. U. Ootes of the Indian 
Museum, and asking for a copy of the minutes 
referred to :— 

Extract—" The blight is the same as what was 
recently discussed at a Meeting (the last ?) of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India where particulars of 
what is known of the pest were given in full. I have 
not a copy of the minutes of the meeting by me, so 
would suggest your applying to Mr. R. Blechynden 
forthem. The blight,is a species of scale insect belong- 
ing to the genus Lecanium, and is closely allied to the 
scale insects * which have done so much towards ruin- 
ing the coffee industry of Oeylon and Southern India.” 

A copy of the Proceedings for May last was sent to 
Messrs. Mitchell Reid & Co. who, in acknowledging 
receipt, promised to advise the society of the result 
of the applications therein recomended. 

MuLBerry Lrear as Fopper. 

Mr. James Cleghorn, in a recent letter, referred 
to some remarkable results he had obtained from 
feeding milch cows on mulberry leaf. A cow he had 
for six months in milk, and which had, when he got 
her, a six months’ calf at foot, continues to give 
milk, and the quantity has even slightly increased 
The effects of a feed of leaf night and morning 
2 tb. each time, was appearent even though the ani 
mals were eating quantities of other greenfood. Mr 
Oleghorn says:—‘‘ I stopped feeding one cow on mul 
berry aud the milk went down from 5 pows to 3 pows, but 
again feeding her for three days on a seer of leaf 
morning and evening she is now giving her 5 pows again 
I have a good deal of leaf now, and during the past 
five days the cows are having good feeds of mulberry 
and the milk supply is giving up.” 

Mr. Oleghorn has promised to communicate the 
result of further trials of this novel fodder. 


—___@—_—___ 
GEMS IN CEYLON. 


Mr. BAarrincton BrRowN AND TEH GEMMING 
ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON. 


We give Mr. Barrington Brown a cordial welcome 
to the island. A great deal depends on his visit 
at this time, and it ig satisfactory to know 
that tried reputation, skill and long experience 
in connection with the matter which he is to 
investigate, prevent any question or doubt as to our 
visitor being the right man in the right place, to 
report on the gemmiferous country and the prospect 
of establishing profitable Gemn ng and Mining 
industries in Ceylon. We need not repeat how the 
island has been famous for its precious stones any 


time during the last 2,000 years—how its fame 


offee. 
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has extended far and near in Asia as well as to 


Europe in Greek, Roman, Venetian and more recent 
times. The gem-yielding country of Ceylon covers 
a& wide region and many and diverse have been 
the experiments made in the Central, Western and 
Southern Provinces, to gathor a harvest of gems, 
among the latest being that of Sir Samuel Baker below 
Nuwara Eliya and Horton Plains. But there is 
& significance in the fact which will be duly ap- 
preciated by our visitor that the natives for gene- 
rations seem to have had certain defined favorite 
localities, and yet these are so wide apart in some 
cases—including Ratnapura, Rakwana, districts 
around Matara, below Balangoda in Maskeliya, and 
the Moon Plains, Nuwara Eliya—as to lead to the 
belief in a wide field for the expert and, as we 
hope, the resulting Gemming Oompanies. 

Dr. John Davy (brother of Sir Humphrey Davy 
was one of the first to write intelligently an 
scientifically about the ‘‘Gems of Ceylon,” and 
Mr. Barrington Brown has no doubt already 
read a'l that he and others have to say on 
the subject, in;the volume “ All About Gold, Gems 
and Pearls in Ceylon ’’ which we have endeavoured 
to make a repertory of all that is useful on the sub- 
ject. One thing is clear, that neither Burma, South 
Africa nor, perhaps any other country, yielding 
precious stones under the sun, can compare with 
Ceylon in the conveniences offered for deve- 
loping any large industry of the kind. We have 
& peaceful settled country, well served by roads (if 
not by railway) with the cheapest and most reliable 
of labour supplies, with good acclimatised super- 
visors ready to hand ; a climate on the whole fairly 
good, the seaside and our cool hill regions being 
within easy reach; and we trust we may also 
add in this matter—though the proof perhaps has yet 
to come—a Government enlightened and progressive 
enough to understand that it is for the interests 
of Ceylon and its people to give every possible 
encouragement to Mr. Barrington Brown and his 
principals and agents in a work which may be the 
means of bringing large amounts of capital for 
the development of the island. 

We are aware of the hard work done by Mr. 
EH. G. Harding—who is back looking like a giant 
refreshed after his holiday—in promoting the Gem 
Syndicate and by Mr. W. Saunders in making 
arrangements about land leases and concessions 
at this end; and we know that the promises of 
support from some of the wealthiest of London 
Brokers and Cvpitalists, make it very certain that 
any amount of capital required will be forthcoming 
at once, on the conditions now to be worked for, being 
fulfilled. We have always gone on the broad fact 
that if Upper Burma is deemed a favourable 
field for the establishment of an important Gemming 
Company, much more ought Oeylon; and this has 
been the mainspring of action on the part of the 
Messrs. Saunders and Harding in getting up the 
preliminary Syndicate (some shares in which at 
Mr, H§ding’s urgent request have been reserved 
for Ceylon), to be followed in due season by 
a larga Company if all goes well at this end. The 
second point, on which we have dwelt in opposi- 
tion to a good many old colonists and would-be 
authorities who had pooh-poohed the idea of 
Europeans getting the gems even after being found, 
with coolies realy to conceal and even swallow them 
at every turo,—is the immense advantage of work- 
ing with modern machinery. Our expectation is 
most fully confirmed as to machines now existing 
which absolutely preclude the risk of the loss of 
any stone caught up in the excavations, the same 
being carried on, until by specific gravity it ig 
separated and deposited in a receptable available 
only to the manager. 


In the meantime we have to await the result 
of the prolonged and careful examination of our 
gemming country by Mr. Barrington Brown. It is 
not likely he will leave Ceylon, or arrive at definite 
conclusions on which to base his final Report, 
much before February. The weather is, of course, 
henceforward all in favor of operations. Mr. 
Barrington Brown who arrived yesterday by the 
S. 8. “Lusitania” is at present the guest of the 
Government Agent for the Western Province. He 
is likely to visit the gem-cutting ‘establishment of 
Mr. Louis Siedle this afternoon, to see the local 
manipulation of some of our stones. On Saturday 
he will probably accompany Messrs. Harding 
and Saunders to Dikoya—the holidays being 
80 close at hand—and have s look at Mas- 


keliya, Bogawantalawa (and perhaps the Moon 
Plains, Nuwara Eliya) before travelling down 
via Balangoda to Sabaragamuwa. We _ feel 


sure that whatever be the professional outcome of 
his visit, Mr. Barrington Brown will see much 
to interest him in his visit to the island, and his 
Report is sure to be full of scientific as well as 
commercial interest. It is a disgrace to the Oceylon 
Government that the Geological Survey of the island 
which we have been urging for twenty years back, 
has not yet been undertaken. Mr. Wm. King, now 
at the head of the Geological Survey of India, was 
very keen about it when as a junior he used to 
visit his brother in this island about the time we 
mention. But we may well hope that as one re- 
sult of the present enquiry about gems, this survey 
will not now be much longer delayed. 


—e=. 


USE OF WIND POWER IN QOEYLON. 

As might be expected, the Dutch, who carried 
their great institution of canals to Ceylon, did 
not neglect the allied appliance for drainage and 
water-raising, in the shape of windmills. .They 
used wind-power for a different purpose, however. 
Christoph Schweitzer, whose quaint and interest- 
ing account of Ceylon more than two centuries 
ago is appearing in the Literary Register , in 
describing the Colombo Fort of 1665 wrote :— 
“There is also a Powder Wind-Mill by Port de 
Gala [the gate facing Galle, which we remember 
as the South Gate] and by the Water-Pass, a 
Wind-Mill to saw Boards, &c.”* This is very 
interesting, and perhaps some of our friends learned 
in the Dutch lore of the colony may favour us 
with any further references to the use of wind- 
power by our predecessors which they may find 
in records or respecting which the older Dutch 


descendants may have traditions. We should 
like especially to know whether windmills 
were utilized for draining swamps or lakes 


or in raising water forirrigation. It is a question 
of cost, of course, as to whether a small move- 
able wind mill could not be used to raise water 
from a lower level to higher in paddy-fields, in- 
stead of the large ola baskets slung" with ropes 
now in use, and alsoin some places in superses- 
sion of the ‘‘ well-whip,” used in Jaffna to raise 
well water for irrigation, and in Colombo and 
other places to fill bath tubs. Beside first cost of a 
windmill, which ought not to be high, there is, 
no doubt, the difficulty of arranging the sails, so 


* These mills are referred to by Dr. Daalmans in 
his notes on Oeylon. (1687-89) translated in the Ziter- 
ary Register II, p. 303, as follows :—“ Here [near the 
Waterpass] stands a saw-mill worked by wind.... 
Olose to the Galle Gate there stands a powder-mill, 
worked also by wind, where gunpowder is manufac- 
tured.” This powder-mill was built by the Portu- 
guese; but we believe that in their time it was 
worked by a water-wheel.—Ep. 
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that they should not suffer in gusts of wind. 
We recently mentioned that the late Mr. John 
Armitage contemplated draining the great Mutu- 
rajawela swamp on the north side of Kelani river 
near Oolombo, by means of wind mills, We do 
not know the reason why the design was not 
carried out, and we should like to know what 
engineering or other difficulty there may exist to 
prevent such operations on a large scale. In our 
previous article we mentioned the fact that the 
late Dr. O. Elliott superintended the construction 
of a windmill at Colombo, which was quite 
successful in raising sea-water for a swimming bath. 
Curiously enough the next we hear of a windmill in 
Ceylon in the British time is from our late friend’s 
son, in his Administration Report of the Southern 
Province, including the Galle Muncipality, for 1888. 
This time the windmill is on the ramparts not of 
Colombo but of Galle fort. Here is Mr. Edward 
Elliott’s account of this ‘“‘ingenious device’ for 
raising salt-water to flush the drains of Galle :— 
Amongst the measures taken, an important one was 
the erection of a windmill on the ramparts for rais- 
ing salt-water to flush the drains of the Fort and water 
the streets. The military authorities allowed one of 
the old batteries to be converted into a reservoir 
capable of holding about 25,000 gallons, which is filled 
by the pump attached to the windmill.* For the 
present the. distribution is carried out by carts at a 
cost of R1 per diem, as the cart is filled by gravita- 
tion direct from the reservoir. 2,500 gallons a day 
are thus distributed for flushing and watering. Under 
the old system, when the cart had to be taken out 
of the Fort and filled by hand, the cost was R4 per 
diem for four or five trips. The windmill pump and 
reservoir cost about R 1,000, and itis calculated will 
clear itself in between two and three years, while it 
admits of some four times the amount of flushing 
and watering being done, with great benefit to the 
health and comfort of the Fort residents during the 
hot weather. The intention is in time to provide 
flushing cisterns at various points, which can be ra- 
pidly emptied into the drains at regular intervals, 
and to connect them with the reservoir by piping. 
A length of a thousand feet of drainage pipes 
has been ordered from an Indian firm for experi- 
mental purposes. If found suitable they will permit 
the above intention to be carried out at a compara- 
tively small cost. — 
It would appear from the details of this very inter- 
esting experiment that the best weather for the 
operations of the windmill is, when the movement 
of the air exceeds 7;miles an hourup to twice that 
rate. As 27. miles an hour.means.a gale, we are not 
surprised to learn that ‘‘sail had to be shortened ”’ 
when the force ofthe wind was. represented by 21 
miles an hour. We-should be glad to hear the his- 
tory of the experiment.up to date. In his diary Mr, 
Elliott refers. to the windmill and pump thus:— — 
Our windmill has been set up, and is found to an- 
swer. There is almost too much wind just now, but the 
crucial time willbe in the hot weather.next year. . It 
seems, however, to require very little wind to work it, 
and with oneefourth of the canvass stretched the mill 
throws up 500 gallons of water per hour to a height of 
35 ft. into a reservoir. From ‘this it will be removed 
by a large water-cart and the Fort drains flushed daily 
and regularly at an outlay of about Re. 15 a day, against 
a very indifferent service previously costing twice that. 


® The following particulars of the working of the 
pump. will probably be interesting:—The water is 
raised 34 ft. (26ft. lift and 8 ft. force); but it is found 
the windmill will not work unless there is a breeze 
of atleast 7 miles an hour blowing. This force will 
give 1.000 revolutions an hour and pump up 400 
gallons an hour. A ten-mile breeze gives 1,240 re- 
volutions and 430 gallons. The maximum _ raised 
has been 530 gallons (with 1,450 revolutions) when 
the wind travelled 21 miles inthe hour by the ane- 
mometer, and gail had to be shortened for fear of 


accident. 


Supposing we worked two-thirds of the year, this gives 
a saving of R360 a year against av outlay of about 
R1,000. If time should confirm these experiences it is 
proposed to obtain a bigger pump and providea larger 
reservoir, from which the water will in time be con- 
ducted by pipes to flushing reservoirs at the head of 
each main drain. Salt water is a splendid disinfectant 
and these frequent flushings will keep our drains free 
from foul gases, I believe. 

If the Galle experiment continues to be successful 
it might be well for the Colombo Municipality to 
utilize salt water after a similar fashion for watering 
roads as well for flushing and disinfecting drains, 
In Dr. Elliott’s more modest experiment, the water 
was raised by the buckets of a ‘‘ Persian wheel.” 

It strikes us as just possible that the officers of 
the Forest Department might takea hint from the 
employment by the Dutch of wind-power for saw- 
ing timber. Of course the agency of the steam 
engine, of which the Dutch of two centuries ago 
knew nothing (and so with the English) is now 
available. But we should think that windmills 
could be rigged up more speedily, shifted with 
greater facility and would be altogether more econo- 
mical than eteam engines? 


> ———— 
CEYLON TEA AND MR, R. E. PINEO 
IN AMERIVA. 
(From the Tacoma Lodge.) 

R. HE. Pineo, manager in America of the Oeylon 
Planters’ American Tea Oompany, yesterday made in- 
quiry among the local jobbers relative to the sale of 
Oeylon tea in this market. He was greatly encouraged, 
and will probably open a house iu this city for the dis- 
tribution of Ceylon tea in the northwest. The local 
jobbers assured Mr. Pineo that they bad nodoubt but 
that the brands of tea which he proposed to furnish 
would sell freelyin Washington and throughout the 
northwest. However, under the present shipping ar- 
rangements, they could not undertake to handle the 
Ceylon tea direct from that country. They urged Mr, 
Pineo to establish warehouses in this city, from which 
they could supply their demand. 

*T am considering the proposition to establish a 
branch tea house inthis city,” Mr. Pineo said, ‘* and 
shall undoubtedly do se if some one of the local job- 
bers do not handle our tea. I am confident that the 
people of the northwest will prove heavy consumers of 
the Ceylon tea when once they become acquainted with 
its superior qualities.” 

* The Ceylon tea would cost more—for various rea- 
sons best known to the trade—than the Japaa or China 
tea, but itis a far superior tea, and oue pound of it 
will go as far in the kitchen as one and one-half pounds 
of any brand of tea that is imported from Ohina or 
Japan. Then too, the Ceylon tea is much more whole- 
some than the Ohina or Japantea. Itisnot mixed with 
drugs in order to giveit flavor, and it is free from all 
foreign and poisonous substances that are found by 
chemical analyses in the Ohina and Japan brands.”’ 

Mr. Pineo leaves by this morning’s boat for Vancou- 
ver and Victoria, and will subsequently proceed to 
Ohicago and New York. He says the Ceylon tea which 
will eventually reach the Tacoma market must come 
via Hongkong to either San Francisco or Vancouver. 
The establishment of the proposed steamship line be- 
tween Tacoma and Hongkong, he said, would encour- 
age the Ceylon and India tea business. Besides ths 
proposed line of steamers would be patronized exten- 
sively by the Oeylon and India tea merchants, which 
wouldin turn be an encouragement to the specdy estab- 
lishment of the new line. 


R. EH. Pineo, of Colombo, Ceylon, accompanied by 
two native servants—a man and his wife—of that couu- 
try, arrived at The Tacoma last evening (Nov. 7th) 
after a pleasant overlacd journey from San Franciscu. 
Mr. Pineo’s servants were attired in the picturesque 
attire of their native !and, and attracted much atten- 
tion. The man wore @ highly colored turban, and his 
wife’s ears and nose sparkled with jeweled ornaments. 

Mr. Pineo wasfound in the lobby of the hotel during 
the eyening and told a yery interesting story regard- 
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ing his visit to America, ‘I have crossed the Atlantic 
eighteen times and thia is my second tour around the 
world. I have lived in Oeylon thirty-one years, and 
have watched closely the growth of the tea industry 
in that country and in India, 

“The object of my visit to America is to establish 
new agencies for Oeylon tea. An agency will be 
established in San Francisco, and, sooner or later, 
there must be a house for the distribution of our goods 
in Tacoma. I do not know whether I shall be able 
to establish the house at present or not. Tomorrow 
T shall consult with several of your local merchants. 
Most of our tea now goes to England. Last year we 
exported from Ceylon 35,000,000 pounds of tea, and 
from bot India and Oeylon 185,000,000 pounds were 
exported. The average jobbing price received for the 
same was 24 cents, this being much higher than the 
average price received by the Chinese exporters, as 
our tea is far superior to the Japan and China tea. 
Geylon and India tea is the only machine-made tea in 
the world. All other tea is made by hand. 

«Tn 1873 we exported 278 pounds of tea. It was then 
doubted that any one besides Chinamen could make 
tea. Now, the Ohinamen are coming to us to learn 
how to make tea. The superintendents of our works 
are all Huropeans. At present there are 200,000 acres 
under cultivation in Ceylon, and 300,000 persons, each 
receiving onan average 13 cents a day, are employed. 
These laborers save 60 per cent. of their wages, as it 
costs them only 63 cents per day to live. 

“The condition of the lower classes in Ceylon and 
India is improving. The casts are being broken up, 
and 300,000,000 people are kept peaceably with only 
66,000 soldiers.” 

Mr. Pineo represents the tea merchants of Oeylon. 
His servants receive $300 per annum for their ser- 
vices. The woman is 20 years old and has a child 3 
years old. Her husvand is aged 23. In addition to 
geveral rings in her ears and nose, she wears silver 
anklets and gold rings on her toes—so Mr. Pineo 
gays. Some of her costumes are very elegant. 


—_——____@—___—_ 
“JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA.” 

With a paper parcel we received the following 
letter from Mr, J. P. Abraham :—- 

“TJ begto send per bearer a sample of fresh Jamaica 
sarsaparilla roots this duy taken out from 8 inch pots. 
They are of from 3 pots which weigh fresh. The 
plants are 15 months old in pots, and never planted 
in ground, all of the 3 pots seems full of roots. I 
am glad if you could kindly forward the sample for 
valuation and of their analyze as the cultivation of 
Indjan Sarsaparilla do not require any attention nor 
good manure, and can be easily grown from sea 
level up to any elevation, it is a very hardy variety, 
the parent plants being imported from Jamaica 
Botanical Gardens.” aes 
We referred the letter and specimens of drug to 
Dr. Trimen, who has courteously responded after 
the following interesting fashion :— 

“The sample sent is arather poor one, the roots 
being too young and not of full size; no doubt also 
growth in pots has somewhat hindered their full de- 
velopment. In ordinary trade samples of this sort of 
Sarsaparilla the cylindrical roots are considerably 
more in diameter and the large mass of fibrous root- 
lets (‘heard’) is usually absent, having been trim- 
med off before sending to market. 

“There are some curions points connected with 
this product, which has been cultivated in Jamaica 
for many years past. The plant is not native there, 
and its geographical origin is not ascertained ; nor 
has it ever been botanically determined with 
certainty. Moreover this drug, though certainly a 
Sarsaparilla {im Jamaica, is not the ‘Jamaica 
Sarsaparilla’? of commerce. Th's latter is a product 
of Oentral America and obtained its name in con- 
sequence of coming by way of the W. Indian Island. 
It differs from the kind before us in the dark red- 
dish-brown colour of the root-bark which has very 
little starch in its structure or as jit is termed 
in the trade is ‘non-mealy.’? It is this sort 
that is most songht after by druggists. The sort 
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grown in Jamaica is much’ paler in colour, more 
starchy (‘ mealy ’) andis less valued in the English 
market. Its cultivation aowever is still carried on 
there to a Cousiderable extent and is said to be very 
profitable; the export in 1870 was 1,747 lb. and in 
1871, 1,290 lb., I have seen no later returns. 

©T do not think the culture of Sarsaparilla advi- 
sable here, at least on any large scale. The reputa- 
tion of the drug, once very high, has been falling for 
many years, and by many therapeutists and practi- 
tioners it is now regarded as almost if not entirely 
inert. Careful chemical analysis has not revealed the 
existence of any alkaloid with important properties, 
and the use of this once famous tonic is steadily dimi- 
nishing.”’ Bet, 
Here are two strange revelations: first as to the 
doubtful origin of the plant and then as to the 
scepticism which has arisen regarding the efficacy of 
what was once deemed a potent tonic and ‘‘ puri- 
fier of the blood.’ There is a substitute for 
Sarsaparilla which grows wild in India and Ceylon 
which was once in high repute. We recollect Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy of Calcutta analyzing it, and we be- 
lieve his report was favourable. In Jaffna we 
heard that natives thin of habit, went through a 
regular course of sarsaparilla, when appointed to 
a Government office in order to obtain a degree 
of obesity necessary to secure full respect from 
the people! 

By a curious coincidence, after passing Dr. 
Trimen’s adverse judgment to the printer, the 
American Exporter reached us, with an advertise- 
ment commencing thus: ‘Your last chance to 
regain health, is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla—the well 
known standard blood purifier. If you have never 
tried it, begin at once,” &c. Then follow certifi- 
cates of cures of blood poisoning, scrofula and 
carbuncles! But medical science and quackery are 
two different things. Only where is the process of 
disillusion to stop ? 


<> = 
‘INDIAN AND CEYLON INSECT PESTS”.* 
(Third Notice.) 

But we now come to an insect of special local 
interest, not only because it attacks tea, but because 
it is named after the late Dr. Thwaites of Pera- 
deniya. 

A CATERPILLAR InJURIOUS TO THA AND SAL, 
Dasychira thwaitesii, Moore. 

Plate ITI, fig. 1,2 imago %,bimago 3,¢, cocoon in 
tea leaf, d pupa, e larva (dorsal view), f larva (side view), 
all natural size; fig. 1, g, Chalcis euplea, Lope (en- 
larged) ; fig. 1, Perilampus, new species (enlarged). 

NATURE AND EXTENT oF THE DamaGE,—-Caterpillars 
and cocoons of this insect were forwarded to the Mvu- 
seum in February 1888 by Mr. Trotman of the Planters’ 
Stores Agency, who writes—the caterpillars ‘have 
lately visited our Eastern Dooars tea garden in such 
quantities as to cause serious damage to the leaf of the 
tea shrubs.” 

In the Zndian Forester is an account by Mr. W. Kk. 
Fisher of a caterpillar that defoliated sal trees in the 
Eastern Dooars and Goalpara in 1878, and which ap- 
pears to be the same insect. 

Mr. Fisher writes that, in the commencement of 
October 1878, every leaf of the sal trees, in a forest of 
about two hundred square miles in extent, had been 
devoured. In this tract, which is situated ona raised 
plateau of red loam and gravel, and is called the Purbot- 
juar and Guma forests, and in which sal almost every- 
where constitutes the predominant species, the foliave 
was 80 completely destroyed that the sal trees were 
rendered perfectly bare of leaves, and the ground was 
strewedwith their débris, and with the caterpillars’ dung, 

The caterpillars, however, prevailed over a much 
larger area, the more westerly forests in the plains of 
the Eastern Dooars suffering the most. Other tices 


*Notes on Indian and Ceylon. Insect Pests—with 
splendidly executed plates—Price R1‘25—to be had at 
Observer Office, 
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were also attacked, especially Careya arborea, and even 
the tea plants of a garden which had lately been opened 


out in the neighbourhood of the forest. From some of 


the villagers Mr. Fisher also Jearnt that there had 


been similar attacks of catterpillars within their 


memory. 


Tuer INSECT, AND ITs LIFE History,—The insect be- 
longs to the Bombyces moths of the family Liparides 
and has been described* by Mr. Moore as Dasychira 


thwattesii. 


The caterpillars, when full-fed, are about 13 to 2 
inches Jong, covered all over with long, erect, yellow 
hairs, a thick bunch of which occurs on the dorsal as- 
pect of each of the first four segments of the abdomen, 
and also on the terminal segment; there 18 a black trans- 


verse stripe between the two anterior dorsal tufts. 


After it is full-fed the caterpillar spins itself up be- 
tween the leaves of its food-plant, into a scanty 
Cocoon, composed of its own hairs, which appear to be 
very easily detached and which it bindstogether with 
silk. After almost completely denuding itself of hairs 
to form the cocoon in which it encloses itself, the cater— 
pillar creeps out of its larval skin and beeomes & pupa. 
In the case of the February generation, which was the 
one that was kept under observation, the insect re- 
mained in the pupal state for further observation less 
than a fortnight. The most noticeable feature about the 
moth is the difference between the sexes, the male being 
very much smaller and more brightly coloured than the 


female. 
Mr. Moore describes the moth as follows :— 


“ Male: fore wing, greyish white, crossed by a basal, 


antemedial, and a post medial, indistinct, black speckled 


sinuous duplex line, and a marginal side line, a lunular 


mark at the end of the cell, the lines slightly dilated 


at the costal end; hind wing, pale brown, the costal 
border and the cilia, greyish-white; thorax, head palpi 
and legs, greyish-white ; abdomen, pale brown ; thorax, 


slightly brown speckled ; sides of head and palpi, black- 
ish legs with black spots; antenns ochreous brown, 
shaft white. ? 

“ Female: fore wing greyish-white, irrorated with 
numerous brown scales, the transverse sinuous lines 
much less defined, being mostly apparent at the costal 
end and composed of scattered brown seales ; hind wing 
white, with a few brown scales from the anal angle; body 
greyish-white; thorax brown speckled; legs and antennze 
as in the male. E 

““ Expanse—male 14 inches; female 2} inches.” 

Food-plants ; Moore quotes from Thwaites that the 
larvee feed on Erythrina indica, while from the above 
we Jearn that it also feeds on tea, sal, and Careya 
arborea. 

Parasites.—A considerable number of cocoons were 
sent to the Museum, but almost all of them were des- 
troved by parasites, of which the most numerous in 
individuals was a tachinid fly. The pup of the tachi- 
nid were found in great numbers loose in the bottom 
of the breeding cage, where the larve, after leaving 
the caterpillars in which they had developed, had no 
doubt been overtaken by their pupal stage, whilst en- 


deavouring to hide themselves in the ground after the” 


manner of the “silk worm fly” with which they ap- 
pear to be identical. A few chalcid parasites also 
emerged, and these Mr. P. Oameron has kindly ex- 
amined: he finds that they belong to two species, V7z., 
Ohaleis (Brachymeria) euplea, and a new species of 
Perilampus. Of these three species of parasites, the 
tachinid flies, no doubt, did by far the most exe- 
cution; but the chalcids must have accounted 
for a certain number of the pest, and altogether the 
parasites were so effective that out of a very consi- 
derable number of cocoons of the pest, which the 
writer attempted to rear, it was with difficulty that 
sufficient moths could be obtained for the identifica- 
tion of the species. If, therefore, the specimens sent 
to the Museum were at all representative of those 
left on the bushes, but very few moths of the Febru- 
ary generation will have emerged to propagate the 
species, and there can be little to fear from the pest 
next year. ; ¢ 
Dasychira thwaitesti seems to be singularly subject 
to the attack of parasites, for Mr. Fisher’s experience 


~* “Lepidoptera, Ceylon, Vol, II, p. 98. 


in 1878 with the c4l pest is almost identical with what 
has been above described, in the case of the tea pest, 

Mr. Fisher writes * :— 

“T collected several hundred chrysalids, latending 
to send specimens for identification, but they all died, 
whether from a disease or ichneumons I cannot now 
determine. Since May 1879 I have not noticed a 
single specimen of the insect.” 

He considers that the mortality amongst the chry- 
salids may possibly have been due to the unusual heat 
and dryness of the weather in March and April 1879, 
but the writer is inclined to think that Dasychira 
thwaitesii, like many cther insects, is continually kept 
in check by internal parasites, which have such vast 
powers of reproduction that, whenever their favourite 
food becomes abundant they multiply to such extent 
as very rapidly to destroy the great majority of the 
Insects on which they feed, though they my never 
succeed in entirely extirpating them. 

The tachinid fly has not been described in this paper, 
as @ considerable amount of information has been cole 
lected concerning it, and it would seem more appro. 
priate to consider it in connection with the tilk worm 
of which it is so sericus a parasite, 

Remedies.—If it should turn out, a8 now aprears pro- 
bable. that the tachinid which attacks the Dasychira 
thwattestt, ia the same as the ‘ fly” that destroys silk 
worms in Murshidabad and other parts of Bengal, it 
would seem to be well worth while to ascertain by 
actual experiment whether the increase of the pest 
cannot be more rapidly controlled by introducing fly- 
blown worms from the silk district than by waiting 
for the parasites to be introduced by accident. 

Besides any such possible method of controlling the 
pest, however, there can be no doubt but that, in any 


_Jimited area, the caterpillars can be readily cestroyed 


by arsenical insecticides, + though it has yet to be 
ascertained to what extent it will pay to employ 
these substances in India. 

The fact, observed by Mr. Fisher, that vigorous trees 
are not attacked to the same extent as trees in an 
unhealthy condition, is worthy of notice as being an- 
other instance of what wouldseem to bea very general 
law with insect pests. 

“Cut worms’’ are noticed as having injured paddy, 
and the remedy suggested is 

Bundles of cabbage, turnip, or clover are sprinkled 
with Paris green water and laid at intervals between 
the rows of the crop tobe protected, but, before the 
plants come up, these poison the Cut worms, which 
are thus got rid of before the appearance of the crop 
which they would otherwise attack. 

The scientific name of the “cut worm” is Agrotis 
sufusa. Dr. Riley of the United States is quoted 
to this effect :-— 

“The larva has a most emphatic and pernicious 
cuttirg habit. We have known it cut off large tomato 
plants that were over six inches in height, generally 
at an inch above ground. After severing one plant, 
the same worm would travel to other plants, and 
thus, in a single night, would ruin three or four. In 
quite hard, clayey, corn-land, each worm wes found 
to have a smooth burrow, in which it lay hidden 
during the day, and to the bottom of which it could 
generally be traced. 

“Nothing seems to come amiss to its voracious ap- 
petite. It is reported as one of the species especially 
destructive to corn-fields and gardens. It destroys 
young tomato and tobacco plants, and, in confinement, 
feels with equal relish on apple and grape leaves, and 
has been found in a garden cutting off cypress vines; 
it is also one of tha cotton Cut worms of the south.” 


ey 


CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tt is not going to be all smooth sailing with 
Mr. R, 8. Taylor of Timaru. with our Exhibition 
representative Mr. W. Watson, and with the new Com. 
pany—the Ceylon andIndianTea Association, Limited, 
of Colombo and Caleutta, opened at Dunedin with 


* Indian Forester,;,1. c. 
t+ See Notes on Hoonomio Entomology, No. 2. 
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pure Ccylon and Indian Teas on November 5th, 
and which has Mr. KennethS. Begg as Manager. It 
was not to be expected that existing large dealers 
in China teas should stand quietly by and allow 
their monopoly gradually to disappear. One of the 
largest New Zealand tea distributing firms issued 
a circular in a Dunedin paper, in anticipation of 
the Company. It is headed “Buy Jumbo,” such 
being the delectable brand of the firm’s blends :— 
the Jumbo Blends at 2s and 284d per lb. ; and 
while Messrs. Nelson, Moate & Co. profess in this 
yery document to ‘‘import more China, /ndian and 
Ceylon teas than any wholesale distributing house 
south of the line,” the following shows how they 
try to do good (?) service to Ceylon and Indian 
planters. hey go on to say, in their precious cir- 
cular, distributed all over the Colony, that their 
“ Jumbo blends” 

Are Siperior and more Regular in Quality, better 

liquoring, and less Distasteful to those who are at all 
inclined to Biliousness than any original packages of 
Indian or Ceylon teas imported. As all Indians and 
Ceylons are Sickly and most irregular in taste, we 
strongly recommend those who can drink them, to try 
these. Pure Uniform blends. 
The italics are ours. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Begg, in advertising the new Company, without 
descending to the vulgarities or the spiteful and 
unwarrantable attacks of Nelson, Moate &Lo., relates 
facts in respect of China versus Indian and Ceylon 
teas after the following businesslise fashion ;— 

These Pure Ceylon and Indian teas have found such 

favour in the Home market that year by year they have 
lessened the consumption of China Teas, so that the-e 
have falien off, according to the Customs Statistics, 
to less than one-half. The attempt by dealers in 
Ohinese Teas to depreciate and cry down Oeylon and 
Indian Teas shows that they are afraid of this new 
competition here, as profits on Ceylon and Indian teas 
are not vearly so large ason the Chinese teas. The 
Ceylon and Indian teas can be guaranteed for Purity, 
Strength, Flavour, and Oleanliness, as they are all 
manufactured by machinery, under European super- 
vision. On the other hand, the Chinese tea is made by 
hand, subject to all sorts of adulteration, as Huropeang 
do not see the Tea in China until it reaches the Treaty 
Ports. Weare selling at the Lowest Possible Prices, 
and as culy one-half as much is required as compared 
with Ohinese tea, the saviug in using our Oeylon and 
Indian Teas is very considerable. 
While doing their little worst to injure Ceylon 
and Indian teas in the estimation of the people 
of New Zealand, Messrs. Nelson, Moate & Co. 
profess to be large importers of these teas. So far 
as this market is concerned, we have good reason 
to doubt if they have been at all regular importers of 
teas from Oolombo—they may at rare intervais have 
got small consignroents, but we should be prepared 
to whallenge them to prove that they have got as 
much as 20,000 |b. direct from Ceylon during the 
last ten years, Certainly after their petty but deli- 
berate ebullition of spite in their ‘“‘Jumbo”’ circular, 
all sensible people in New Zealand will look to 
other quarters for approved pure Ceylon teas; and 
teas which have carried the day in fair and open 
competition with “Chinas” in the mother country 
are not likely to be considered “sickly in taste’’ by 
the people of the ‘‘ Britain in the South.” 


a -——- ~ 


PLANTING TEA NOTES, 

Denra Dun, Dec. 4th.—We are all busy pruning 
and hooing. It is very cold now ; quite a white trost 
in the early morniug, and ice can be seen on buckets 
or Bane of water in the early morning, Health generally 
good. 

Sonanrt, Nov. 29th.—November has been an unusally 
good month in the way of leaf, and most gardens 
have made much more tea than duriog same,month 
last year, Plucking will be continued wollin December, 


Weather much warmer than is common at this date. 

Maneatpat, Dec. 2nd.—Tea season virtually closed. 
Most gardens in this district are behind estimate. 
Telegraph communication with Mangaldai opened on 
the 8th ultimo, November has been exceptionally 
warm, and has proved a good month for leaf. Still 
great. delay in shipping tea from this ghat. Steamer 
cailing very irregularly. 

OHARALI, Dec. 20d,—Weather still continues mild 
and there is every appearance of another flush or 
two being got before we close for the season. 
Pruning bas been commenced on some of the 
gardens. 

NaGraxata, Dec. 6th.—There has not been a drop 
of raion here for the last two months, The season 
is fast closing, many gardens having already succeeded 
in making their estimates. There is still a little 
Jeaf on the bushes, but another week will probably 
see the end of manufacture. Weather fairly cold at 
nights but still hot in the day time.—-Zndian Planters’ 
Gazette. 

———_-_ }--—- 


DEPRESSION: TRADE, REVENUE AND LIFE 
IN MAURITIUS. 


Even the better classes are not affluent, and that 
the trade, such as it now exists, is gradually drift- 
ing into Arab—that is Indian—hands. The Mauri- 
tians have put all their eggs into one basket, and 
that not a very sound one. Everything has been 
sacrificed to the sugarcane. Ooffee and spices, to- 
bacco, cotton, cocoa, manioc, indigo, all of which 
were introduced by La Bourdonnias, and all of which 
should thrive in this marvellous climate, have virtually 
disappeared. ‘The export of sugar in 1887 was to the 
value of R2,31,29,949, the export of vanilla R2,36,583, 
the export of aloe fibre R4,46,176. ‘hese are the 
only proiucts, and for everything else Mauritius de- 
peuds upon outside supplies. Here, as I have the sta- 
tistics before me, a tew more figures may be useful, 
The value of the sugar exported in 1878 was R3,40,80,008. 
In 1887 it was ouly R2,31,29,949. I suid in an earlier 
letter that Mauritius must be Indian by and by, and the 
following little table shows that India is already the 
mainstay of the Island :— 


1878. 1887. 

R. R. 
Exports to U.K. ... 78,58,767 —_17,61.476 
Do tolIndia ou 1,05,55,272 1,39,88,469 


Again the “ excess of expenditure over revenue ” 
for the last four recorded years is a handy and useful 
test .— 


Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. 
R R R 


1884 ... 86,09,628 91,62,442 5,52,814 
1885 0. = 73,09,233 83,91,059 10,81,826 
1886 4.) 72,29,973 83,90,054 11,60,081 
1887 ... 68,553,918 79,85,909 11,26,991 


The official classes also feel the pinch. Mauritius 
isa Orown Colony, ot course, and so its Civil Servants, 
to begin with, do not receive more than one-third of 
the pay drawn by their more fortunate brethren in 
India. At the same time they are even more affected 
by the silver difficulty. In the year 1878 it was im- 
peratively necessary to set the finances of the island in 
order, and this was cleverly accomplished by adopting 
our Indian rupee currency at the rate of R10 to 
the pound sterling. Since then all local salaries 
have been drawn at the rate of R10 to the pound 
sterling, but in order to conciliate the officials they 
were allowed to remit at paras much money as they 
pleased to send to bona fide relations, while pensions 
and furlough allowances were also paid at par. Oflicials, 
however, who have joined during the last four or five 
years have their pensions and allowances paid at the 
ordinary rateof exchange. The old Freuch Governors 
were remunerated at the rate of £20,000, the ,English 
Governors, until latterly, drew £10,000; Sir John Pope 
Hennessy only draws R60,000 per annum; and itis 
understood that his successor, Sir Charles Lees, will 
draw a good deal less, Retrenchment, in tact, is the 
necessary order of the day all round, Mauritius used 
to be one of the most popular military stations in the 
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world—to say that it is now the most unpopular is 
to use a mild figure of speech. I heard of one officer 
who. had paid £1,500 to a snbstitute who came here 
instead of him. The garrison has besn cut down from 
three full regiments to one battalioo—I1st Battalion 
Prince of Wales’s (North Staffordshire) Regiment. 
There is little or no exchange of hospitality between 
the officers of the garrison and the French Creoles— 
the attitude, indeed, of the Creoles just now is 
something like that of the Venetians towards the 
close of the Austrian occupation. These few facts tell 
you more about Mauritius than columns of descriptive 
writing could do.~(By a Roving Correspondent) Times 
ef India. 


i ee 
OUTLOOK FOR THA, COFFEE, &o, 


The worms are beginning to turn atlast. A corres- 
pondent of the Grocer complains that the directors 
of many of the Indian tea companies show, to use 
his own words, “either wilful or foolish apathy in 
not placing their companies more’ fully before the 
public,” and by this lme of procedure, “ causing the 
shares to be as upsaleable as a house or a _ horse, 
or anass, that won’t go.’ This correspondent adds: 
—“ And, further than this, very few of the companies 
have made any progress during the last ten years. 
They go on paying a dividend, or not, as the course 
of the London market (over which they have no 
earthly control) will admit, but hardly in any instance 
do they show an increase in acreage under cultiva- 
tion; and as mostof them havé enormous uncleared 
ground, some of which must be most suitable for 
planting, if they cannot work it themselves, why do 
they not sell it, or lease it, or try the allotment 
system? Anything is better than the staguation into 
which many of them have fallen,” 

The writer of the letter referred to has evidently 
been unfortunate in his selection of an investment, and 
he should try a company where matters are rather 
more lively. But tbere is more than a grain of truth 
in what he says. ‘The way in which some of the 
Indian tea companies are managed in London:speaks 
volumes for the patience and ignorance of the share- 
holders. Year after year these concerns go on in the 
good old sleepy way of twenty-five years ago, when tea 
was young and everybody connected with it green. 
That these concerns pay dividends’ is due more to 
luck than judgment, and it is strong proof of the 
resources of the gardens and the ability of the manage- 
ment in India that companies of the kind pay at all, 
hampered as they are by cut-of-date notions ‘and 
played out ideas. Fortunately there are not many of 
these companies. The tea industry numbers many 
able aud enterprising men, old and young, and the 
boards of some concerns are models ‘of judicious ma- 
nagement, although others are quite the reverse, Tea 
has become a great and important industry, although 
some people fail to recognise this and actas though 
they were engaged in the direction of soup kitehen. 


The days of experimental tea growing and fooling around - 


are past, and a general awakening of sleepersis wanted. 

The wisdom of the proposed fortnightly meeting 
of members of the Tea District Association is so 
obvious that we wonder no step of the kind has been 
taken before. The tea industry requires something 
in the nature of a permanent committee sitting in 
London with power to enquireinto und amend all that 
tend to retard progress. Difficulties as they crop up 
require to be met promptly, and a committee possess- 
ing the confidence of the representatives of the indus- 
try in London would be able to do some actual good. We 
should like to have some expressions of opinion from 
our readers on the suhject. Something of the nature 
ofa “'Tea Growers’ Union” would serve the purpose 
and it might work as an auxiliary to the Industry 
Districts Association, or as a distinct organisstion in 
harmony with it. There are numerous ways in which 
such a committee could be of use. Pressure might be 
brought to bear upon people and customs held by the 
majority to be hindrances to the weal of tea generally, 
This proposed committee of the J.T, D, A, will, we 


hope, be the forerunner of some such permanent com- 
mittee. Tea property and the shares of tea companies 
would certainly improve in value were such a com- 
mittee in existence. At present competition is the 
ruling spirit. Union is wanted, and something more 
than the furthering of merely personal interests. 

“We are glad to learn,” says the Produce Markets 
Review,” “that steps are now being taken by the 
Wholesale Tea Dealers’s Association to lessen the time 
allowed for the delivery of weight-notes. The present 
arrangement is foun ito work most unsatisfactorily, as 
it is quite the exception to obtain weighi-notes until 
the seven clear working days from date of purchase 
have expired. Itis now proposed, as regards China 
tea, that weight notes for not less than a third of 
each entire parcel should be furnished to the buyer 
within four days from date of purchase, and the 
balance in a further three days. With Indian and 
Ceylon teas it is proposed that one half of each parcel 
shall be delivered to the buyer within three days of the 
sale, and the remainder in a further four days. 
Missing packages, however, to the extent of 5 per cent. 
in the case of Indian and Oeylon,and 10 percent. in 
China teas, are to be exempted from these conditions, 
and are to be accepted by the buyer at the original 
price and prompt if tendered within fourteen days from 
date of contract. This, although undoubtedly « step 
in the right direction, does not go so far as wecould 
wish, our contention being that no tea ought under 
any circumstances to be offered for sale until lhe 
packages are weighed and ready for delivery.” 

COFFEE. 

The outlook for the coffee planting interest of 
Brazil does not look bright. According to the Rie 
ews of Oct. 28th recently received by the mail, com- 
plaints of a great scarcity of labour were being received 
from all the coffee districts. Now, the country is fuil 
of able-bodied men and women who have neither pro- 
property nor employment, and 200,000 immigrants 
have been received since the abolition of slavery ; yet 
the three provinces in which coffee, the main source of 
Brazilian wealth is cultivated, are short of labourers to 
carry on an essential work, and short coffee crops are 
predicted, 

We learn that the committee appointed by the Dutch 
Government to report on the cultivation of coffee in 
Dutch India has come to the conclusion that in Java 
andMenado the purchase price of coffee should be 
raised to 20f. per pikol, with the maintenance of 
obligatory sale. It has also decided in favour of the 
principle of suppressing the compulsory growing of 
coffee, which is to come into operation five years after 
the issue ofa regulation on the subject. During the 
five years various measures to prepare the introduction 
of the new system are to be taken. Many waste regions 
in Java are to be planted with trees, and other Govern- 
ment enterprises with paid labour areto be carried on 
to serve as models and encouragement to private 
enterprise. On the western coast of Sumatra the 
purchase price of coffee is tobe raised to 2dfi. per pikol, 
and obligatory saleis to be maintained, but free choice 
is to be left with regard to the selection of the ground 
and the mode of culture, while a poll-tax is to be estab- 
lished as an equivalent for the increase in the price of 
coffee. One member of the committee was in favour 
of allowing the cultivation and disposal of coffee by the 
growers to be perfectly free, and also of cultivating the 
State plantations with free labour.—H. and C. Mail, 
Nov. 29th. 


see ee 


SUBSTITUTES FoR Gum ARABIc.—In connection with 
the recent disturbed state of the Soudan, and the 
consequent scarcity and high price of gum arabic, it 
is stated in a recent report, that the effects of this 
are now being felt in Persia, where gum is now being 
extensively collected from the wild Almond and other 
shrubs and trees, and measures are being taken to 
prevent the wholesale destruction of such woods. 
Oonsequent upon this, fire-wood and charcoal are ex- 
pected to become scarcer and dearerin Persia, and 
supplies of the latter article have recently been 
received at Bushire from Kurrachee,—Gardeners’ 
Ohroniele. 
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GERMAN TRADE IN THE EAST. 


The following extracts from anarticlein the National 
Gazette of Berlin headed “German Trade with Oeylon 
and Singapore ” show how closely the press in Germany 
watches the development of trade. The article is 
written by Dr. Paul Neubauer, who has travelled several 
times all over the world in order to make a special 
study of Germany’s trade relations and prospects, and 
the following translation has been sent to us by a 
Ceylon planter now at home :— 

“The commercial relations which we are about to 
discuss embrace only a small portion of Indian trade, 
but they are of special importance because of the line 
of Imperial mail steamers. In considering the trade 
of the Straits Settlements and of Ceylon, the shipping 
tonnage of both amounting to as much as 4,229,351 
tons in 1885, we would observe that Oolombo not only 
includes the trade of Ceylon, but also the greater part 
of the east and west coasts of Southern India. It is 
connected with Europe by the N, G. Lloyd, P. and O. 
end M. M, steamers running to India, Ohina and 
Australia, and Hamburg line, the A.-H. Lloyd and the 
Rubattino lines, but most especially by the B. I. lines, 
which has almost the monopoly of freight from the 
Persian Gulf to the Straits Settlements. The N. G, 
Lloyd have made arrangements with the B. I. by which 
the former are able to grant through bills of lading 
via Columbo to the various parts of Persia, India and 
Burma.” (There is also a long account of shipping 
communications and outlets for trade with Singapore 
and Penang.) 

“Some of the principal houses of business in Singa- 
pore are German, and there are geveral in the various 
rice ports in Bangkok, Mandalay and the Sunda Islands. 
In the Straits Settlements out of 1,761 Europeans 
205 are Germans. It may be well to allude here to the 
danger which the whole European trade is exposed to 
by wholesale immigration of Chinese. They already 
outnumber the Malays and they are by no means a! of 
the labouring class, but number many traders and 
even merchants among them. In the British Colonies 
and in Sumatra the industrial and artisan class is 
nearly all Chinese. Their merchants in Singapore and 
Penang are immensely wealthy and they bid fair 
before very long to acquire the whole of the inter- 
mediate trade of the adjacent territories. They hold 
a great deal of landed property in Singapore, especially 
in the commercial quarter. These are facts which 
should attract the serious attention of the Buro- 
pean commercial community, as although the business 
done with Europe by the wealthy Ohinese firms is not 
yet of any great extent, it soon will be, and the con- 
sequences to the mercantile community will be serious. 
The Germans stand to lose even more than the English 
and French owing to the absence of a German Bank 
at Singapore which would be of immense advantage 
as facilitating the transactions of export and import 
houses in Germany. 

‘““In Colombo there are also several import German 
firms, among which that of the German Consul, Messrs. 
Freudenberg & Co., ranks as high as any of the Eng- 
ish houses,it not higher, having a large import and 
port business, large oil mills, &c., &c. 

“he importance of these trading centres can be clear- 
ly gathered trom the foregoing remarks. The important 
business of both will steadily increase, as the countries 
round about them are opened up and in a more marked 
way still should the report of tropical produce; Singa- 
pore especially so and to the advantage of Germany 
from its proximity to the German colonies in the 
South Seas. As soon as the producing powers of New 
Guinea and the Bismarck archipelego have passed 
beyond the experimental stage, their communication 
with Singapore as an outlet will become necessary. 

“The present movement of trade in Singapore repre- 
sents a value of 250,000,000 dollars ; in Ceylon about 
R91,000,000. This latter quantity is the actual trade of 
the islanJ, transhipment goods representing a much 
higher value,” 

(A detail.d account of merchandise imported, and 
exported then follows, with quantities and values.) 

_“The staple produce of Oeylon is, however, coffee, tea, 
Sas cinchona, arecanuts, copra, coconut oil and 


timber. In recent years there have been fluctuations 
in these products which call for special notice. Coffee, 
which several years ago represented one-third of the 
whole export, is now steadily declining owing to leaf- 
disease. ‘Tea, however, shows the opposite results. As 
coffee has decreased, tea has increased, and most of the 
coffee estates have been converted into tea. This cir- 
cumstance is especially worthy of attention by the 
German market. The tea itself is of excellent flavour, 
quite equal, if not superior, to China tea, and the tea 
planters of Oeylon have this advantage over the Ohinese 
that their tea is sorted and packed for shipment on the 
estate itself, so that no manipulation of the article ia 
possible. Oeylon shipments to Germany eonsist at 
present principally of coconut oil, coffee, coir &c., but 
little or no tea as yet.” 


cee 
TEA CHARGES. 


Messrs. Anderson Brothers of 16 Philpot Lane 
issued the following circular on 6th December :— 

We regret to inform you that the Docks and 
Wharves have issued the following notice :—‘‘In von- 
sequence of the great increase in the cost of labour 
and other expenditure resulting from the recent strike, 
we beg to inform you the discount at present allowed 
on Importers’ Oharges on Tea will be reduced from 20 
per cent to 10 per cent, and such reduced discount 
will apply to all Tea arriving by ships reporting on 
and after the 1st January next.” 


a 
TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 


Now that tobacco cultivation is becoming an in- 
dustry of some prominence in Oeylon, it may be well 
to note what is being done in other and new coun- 
tries in regard to this enterprise. The last issue of 
the London Chamber of Commerce Journal says that a 
bright future is before Congo tobacco, both for cutting 
purposes and cigar making. Some samples produced 
by persons having no knowledge of its cultivation, 
and which had not been fermented, displayed a very 
good quality, and the leaves were very supple. A 
correspondent states that he received specimens from 
different parts of the Upper and Lower Congo coun- 
try. From these he made cigars which gave excel- 
lent results as to quality and combustion—in fact 
leaving nothing to be desired. The Upper Congo 
tobaccos are superior in quality to those of the 
Lower Congo, especially in the fineness of the 
leaves, and he attributes this to the difference in 
the character of the soil, which is drier in the 
Upper Oongo districts than those of the Lower, 
which are generally damp. In sending this glowing 
account of the product, the correspondent notifies the 
Journal that a company is being formed in Belgium 
to cultivate tobacco in the Congo Free State systemati- 
cally, and under proper direction; that it will be une 
affaire dor; and that “ within two or three years all 
Belgian manufacturers will use the tobacco for cutting 
purposes and cigars.” 

The “ Nail-iess Horse Shoe Oompany,” in which Mr. 
A. Ross, of Matale, has an interest, is making good 
progress towards launching on the London market, 
where it may be looked for very shortly, 

Quite recently we met a gentleman, formerly manager 
of the Monerakande estate in the Haputale district, 
Mr. Walker. He is in the enjoyment of good health, 
and was, when we ssw him, on the point of leaving 
England for Switzerland, where he intended to winter 
with his family. He spoke in high terms of the quality 
of Ceylon teas, and was taking with him a quantity of 
the leaf, the produce of his old district, being resolved 
to drink no other, as well as to make its quality known 
to friends abroad. We gathered trom him that he has 
not any intention of returning to Ceylon—at the same 
time ho was very pleased to gather from us all the par- 
ticulars we were able to supply, as to the great strides 
made by the Ceylon tea industry. 

Amongst the latest registrations of new underteki:igs 
we have to noticethe ‘The Oeylon Gem and Mining 
Syndicate” registered by Sydney Morse, 4, Fenchurch 
Avenue, E.O., with a capital of £10,400 in £1 shares. 
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Object, to acquire any mines mining rights or licences, 
or metalliferous land, and to explore, work, develop 
and turn to account the same. There shall not be less 
than three nor more than five directors, the first to be 
appointed by the subscribers to the Memorandum of 
Asso ciation. Qualification, 50 shares. Remuneration, 
£500 divisible. This syndicate is formed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining reliable examinations, and reports on 
the gem bearing capabilities of the Suffiagan district in 
Ceylon on obtaining which it is intended to convert 
the syndicate into a Oow pany with a capital sufficient 
for gem mining purposes. An experienced mining 
expert will shortly visit the island in company with 
Mr. E. Harding, a Ceylon planter. 

The editor of an industrial journal says, “A gentle- 
man convected with the tea trade publishes each year 
a table of Indian Tea Oompany balance-sheets. Some 
twenty-four companies are comprised in the statement, 
and they have a combined capital of £2,652,000 em- 
ployed in the ownership and cultivation of 56,813 acres 
of tea plantations, The crop gathered is stated at 
19,011,000 lb., for which the average price realised 
was 11:23d. per lb. After deducting cost of production 
an average profit of 262d. perlb. is shown. The sur- 
plus represent an average net profit of 687 percent. on 
the investment. Twenty out of the twenty-four com- 
panies paid dividends last year, the remaining four 
using their surpluses to pay off debentures, and to 
meet interest charges. The highest dividend was 12 
per cent., and the lowest 8} per cent. on the share 
capital. Seventeen companies have reserve funds, 
which, in the aggregate, exceed their paid-up capital 
by 10 per cent. Considering these favourable results 
it is surprising the lack of interest hitherto manifested 
in these concerns.’”’ Apart from the question as to 
6°87 per cent being a satisfactory return for invest- 
ments in India, we would remind the editor in question 
that the twenty-four tea gardens included in the above 
statement, represent probably not more than a tenth 
of the entire Indian tea industry. What about the 
annual returns on the remaining nine-tenths ? 

The Battalgalla Estate Oompany has recently been 
registered with a capital of £15,000 in £10 shares. 
Object, to acquire the Battagalla Estate, Ceylon, and to 
carry on the business of tea growers, tea manufacturers 
and merchants. There shall not be less than three 
nor more than five directors. Qualification, £200. 
The first are E. H. Hencock, O. A. Reiss, and A. 
Zimmern. Remuneration to be determined in general 
meeting, but not to exceed £300.—“ Ceylon Advertiser.” 


eet 
CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


The report by Mr. Van Romunde, Director of the 
Government Cinchona Enterprise in Java, for the 
3rd quarter of 1889, dated Tirtasari, 10th Oct. 1889, 
has reached us, and we give the following trans- 
lation :-— 

In the latter part of July the weather continued 
pretty dry. During the second half of August and 
the month of September also few rainy days were 
registered. Whilst during the rainy season operations in 
the plantations were chiefly confined to the keeping 
clean of the young gardens, on the settine in of the 
drought the soil in the youag and old plantations 
alike was turned up. In consequence of this stirring the 
plants have everywhere grown vigorously. During the 
pee quarter only a comparatively smail quantity of 

ark was gathered. The plantations were kept pretty 
thick during the dry season, in order as much as 
possible to protect the crown of the trees from the 
influence of theinjurious rays of the sun. Durivg the 
course of this year altogeth » about 500,000 pounds 
of bark have been gathered, of which by the end of 
September 449,700 ha f-kilograms were dispatched 
to jandjong-Priok. As in the previous year cater- 
pillirs again caused con iderable damage to the plants. 
The Nagrak establishment suffered greatly from the 
plague, and the insects also appeared though in less 
Cegree at Tjibeureum and Tjinjiroean, on which last- 
1eamed establishment the original ledgerianas had 
19 endure a severe attack of the insects, But it 


was once again chiefly the graft plantations at 
Tirtasari that were severely affected by caterpillars; 
so that even here, in orderto maintain a maximum 
of Jeaf in the plantations, the gathering of bark 
was as good as stopped. The evil was as far as 
possible combated by the catching of the insects, 
but the plague could not be entirely checked, as the 
catching of the caterpillars on high branches is 
pretty well impracticable. In consequence of the 
continuous rains the seed of ledgeriana and succirnbra 
ripened very slowly, so that up to the present it had 
been impossible to hold any sales of cinchona seed. 
Not until November and December of this year will 
some lots of seeds be put up forsale. On 138th June and 
18th July sales of cinchona bark of the crop of 1888 
were held at Amsterdam. The average prices at these 
sales amounted to 27:10 and 27-45 cents per half- 
kilogram bark. At these sales, although the bark 
prices fell to a hitherto unknown low point, very pro- 
fitable prices were paid for ledgeriana and officinalis 
barks,—35 21 and 37-70 cents respectively. Pharma- 
ceutical barks in quill form also obtained good and 
even very high prices,—uo to 91 cents per half- 
kilogram for succirubra. According to the detailed 
reports received, at the sales of 18th July, 5th 
September and 3rd October the unit prices calculated 
per half-kilogram bark and per cent quinine sulphate 
amounted to 7, 83 and 9% cents. 

The total number of plants in the Government 
Gardens atthe end of the 8rd quarter of 1889 amounted 
to 3,293,300. Inthe nurseries there were :—1 205,000 
ledgeriana (including 15,000 grafts) and 180,000 succi- 
rubra: total 1,885,000. In the open there were :— 
1,220,000 ledgeriana (including 225,000 cuttingsand grafts 
and exclnsive of the more or ‘less 3,000 original ledge= 
riana) 300 calisaya and bas karliana, 616,900 succirnbra 
and caloptera, 68,500 officinalis, and 500 lancifolia: 
total 1,908,300. 

a 


THE BRITISH EAST AFRICAN C?IMPANY: 
At tHE Rovat ScorrisH GEOGRAPHICAL SoorETy. 


Last night the inangural address of the session 
was delivered in the Synod-Hall, Edinburgh, to the 
members of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
by Sir Lewis Pelly. x.cB., MP., Dr. Murray, of the 
“ Challenger” expedition, presided in the absence of the 
Duke of Argyll. There was a large attendance. 

Sir Lewis Pexiy in the conrse of his remarks re- 
ferred to the operations of the British Hast Africa 
Company. He said that a most gratifying feature 
of the active explorations of the company’s officers 
was found in the peacefulness of their progress and 
the good-will which they bad everywhere succeeded 
in winning from the natives by their method of deal- 
ing with the various chiefs and tribes. The first 
year’s progress in opening the interior to civiliz- 
ing influences, with a staff merely initial and a 
base of operations limited to a line of coast (about 
150 miles Jong) promised large and rapid results. 
Now that the company’s sea base had been ex- 
tended some hundred of miles further to the north, 
and that the company was stretching itselt to a more 
comprehensive grasp of its great work westward, 
the extension of British influence was free to the 
confines of the Congo independent State beyond the 
Albert Nyanza and northwards. Much had been done 
during the few months of the company’s exist- 
ence in a practical direction at Mobassa and else- 
where by the construction of a pier, a lighthouse, a 
short line of rail, and other ordinary appliances 
of civilization, The first strand of a railway (about 
40 miles in length), intended to connect the port 
of Mombassa with Lake Victoria Nyanza, was 
being sent out from England. The coast line from 
Mombassa to Kipini was being connected by telegraph, 
and road arrangements had been completed under which 
Mombassa was connected with the sea cable of Sir 
John Pender’s company, and thus placed in direct 
communication with London, Aden, and Bombay. One 
or two small coasting steamers had been ordered for 
feeding commerce, A shallow steam craft would ply 
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on the river Tana, while the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company would run a fortnightly line of swift 
mail steamers between London, Mombassa, and other 
ports. Caravans would continue to traverse the interior 
in all directions, surveying the country, establishing 
convenient stativns, prosecuting friendly intercuurse 
with the tribes, and examining by experts the minera- 
logical features of the higher lands, Mr. Stanley had 
now discovered that Lake Victoria Nyanza stretched 
far away to the south-west of what was supposed to be 
its southern limit. It reached 270 miles long and 
covered an area ot 27,000 square miles. Moving south- 
wara from the inland point of the Hast Africa Company’s 
southern limit, we passed along the Lake Tanganyika, 
and arrived at the region so beneficially devel ped by 
the African Lakes Company, which was originally 
organized as a lay sectiun of the missionary societies. 
This company, however, under the guidauce of some 
disinterested Scottish merchants, though enjoyivg no 
charter at all, had pushed British trade and interests 
and had supported British missions over all that area 
which was sacred to the name of Livingstone. The 
company succeeded in developing regions 01 Hast Central 
Africa betweeu the Zimbesi River and the Tanganyika 
Lake. It constructed a practicable road between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tavganyika, another road round the rapids 
of the Shiré River, and it lanuched steamers on the 
waters of the Nyassa. The iufluence of the 
company had been wholly for good, giving employ- 
ment to natives, excluding spirits and firearms, 
strengthening the hands of the missionaries, 
and tending to check intertribal strife and the slave 
trade. lt was possible that this excellent little com- 
pany might now be merged in the larger association 
to which the British Government had within the past 
few weeks granted a charter under the name of the 
British South Africa Company. This latter company 
embraced in its operations the immeuse area lying 
between the Upper and Middle Zambesi on the north 
and the Orown colony of British Bechuanaland aud 
Transvaal border on the south. A ylance at the map 
showed that the backbone of the African Oontinent 
was a line protracted in a north-east and south-west 
direction along the high level lake region from South 
Africa to the Red Sea. It might be objected that it 
was a farcry from the Cape to Cairo. Soit was, but 
therein lay the problem tobe solved. Already there 
were railways from Cape Town and Port Hlizabeth to 
Kimberley, anda line was projected and the money 
forthcoming for an extension to Shoshong and beyond. 
While they were assembled there it was quite possible 
that arrangements might be in contemplation for con- 
necting Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, with the 
Shoshong terminus. These lakes already had cogni- 
zance of steam vessels. The Germans and British might 
be counted on to connect Tanganyika with Victoria 
Nyanza and to place steamers on the Victoria itself 
thus debouching on the valley of the Nile, and stretch- 
ing out on the east to meet the railio the Port of 
Mombassa, and on the west towards the river trans- 
port of the Congo basin and the railway which would 
soon bridge the navigable rapids of the lower reaches 
between Matadi and Stanley Pool. (Cheers).—London 
Times, Nov. 29th, 


————— 


CEYLON COTTON; BROKING REPORTS. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co. 
for brokers’ reports (two on Sea Island and one 
on Heyytian) and sales note of part showing how 
Mr. Biackett’s cotton is selling at home. We are 
sure they will be full of interest as well as en- 
couragement to many in our midst :— 


REPORT ON 7 BALES COTTON RECEIVED PER “ DEUCA- 
LION ” (STEAMER) AT COLOMBO. 
Lonuon, Oct. 31st, 
SI MG.—Value about 14d, excellent cotton, fine, 
long, strong staple. If this cotton can be produced 
clean and free trom stain it will almost equal the 
best American Sea Island Cotton, and be worth 
16d to 20d per lb, It should be pickedin dry weather 
if possible, It is longer and stropger, and finer than 


Florida Sea Island which sells at about 14d per tb 
A sample of this class of cotton is herewith 
forwarded to show the cleanliness spinners like. 

There is a good and regular demand for this class 
of cotton, and all that oan be produced would finda 
ready market. We should judge from this sample 
that the climate and soil of Ceylon is adupted to grow a 
Sea Island cotton ofthe very finest quality. 


REPORT AND VALUATION OF 6 BALES COTTON 
PER “ DEUCALION”® (S.) 
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at 
Sea sland. 
Bright in Very long 
colour, a and fine. 
little leaf, 
& broken 
seed. 
Shghtly do 
brown 
in colour, 
very little 
leaf. : 
Egyptian. 
Generally do 
white, but Rather 
rather coarse & 
spotted, uneven, 
very little 
leaf, 
Brown in 
colour, a 
little leaf, 
& broken 
seed. 
Slightly 
spotted, 
a little 
leaf & 
proken seed. 


14d Nomin- 


S.I.M,G. 2 Oeylon 
ally, 


S.1H.G. 1 do 134d to 14d do 


Bid to7d do 


Qa 


HatheE 64d to,6?d do 


shor 


Short & 6#dto7d do 
rather 
coarse. 


6 bales. 
London, 17th October 1889. 
NoTE oF SALES. 
Date Mark Quantity Produee Onwhose Ship 
1889 Account 
Deucalion 
8I and 
Nov20M G 2Bales Cotton JBlackett Mary Hough 
SL, WBales. 45, if 5 12 
KG 3Bales Received 6 bales 
To J Blacket, Esq, Ceylon, 
London, November 22nd, 1889 

Mr. D. Joseph ot Matale, in sending an advertise- 
ment which appears elsewhere, favours us with a 
sample of cotton and writes :— 

Euclosed you will find sample of the Fiji cotton 
grown by me and from which the seeds no w adyer- 
tised was ginned. My small venture in cotton cul- 
tivation is, 80 far,a splendid success, and I believe that 
Fiji cotton could be cultivated to advantage in Matale, 


Price 
per lb 


Notwithstanding pests, adverse seasons and the 
Criticisms of hasty writers, 
eee Yer ee SU 
THE CHINESE TEA GUILD AND INDIAN 
COMPETITION, 


The UN.-O. Daily News translates the following 
from the Shen-pao:—The Taotai has received the fol- 
lowing report trom ten Chinese gentlemen, forming 
the Committee of the Tea Guild, giving their sug- 
gestions towards the revival of the Chinese tea-trade 
now suffering severely from Indian and other com- 
petition. It was called for by the Taotai on 11th 
November, in pursuance of an order from the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang, received in consequence of instruc 
tions from the Tsung-li Yamén dated 30th September. 
The Yamén, which had already directed the Viceroy’s 
attention to this matter a year before, is now de- 
sirous Of obtaining the opinion of the leading teamen 
with regard to a recent report of the Commissioner 
of Customs at Tameui to the Governor of Formosa. 
In the latter report the Oommissioner had ascribed 
the falling-off in the Formosan tea-export to two 
Buses; the adulteration of the leaf, sometimes t 
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the extent of ten per cent, with extraneous sub 
stances, (principally, however, tea stalks) and th: 
excessive amount jof inland duty levied. The teamen’ 
report is as follows :— 


They think the complaint of adulteration is not 
justified by the facts. They have some personal ex- 
perience of the preparation of the teas which they 
sell to foreigners at Shanghai, Kiukiang, or Hankow. 
These are the red teas (i.e. black teas) of Hunan, 
Hupeh, and Kiangsi, the green tea of Anhui, and 
the Pingsuey of Ohékiang; but on the Foocoow 
teas they have no information to give. Leaving, 
therefore, the Foochow Teas to be reported on 
by the teamen of that port, they think they can 
safely say of the other kinds that, whatever may 
have been the case ten years ago, at present 
adulteration practically does not exist. At that 
time some Chékiang Pingsueyes were falsified 
with siftings, and with little pellets of rice paste; 
but the strenuous efforts made by the Guild to check 
this abuse, combined with the present abundance and 
cheapness of the supply, have combined to suppress 
adulteration, and any defects in quality now-a-days can 
be only caused by original want of flavour of the pure 
article and bad methods of preparing it for the market. 
The rigorous scrutiny, moreover, to which every chop 
is subjected by the foreign buyers at the Treaty ports 
would make any attempt at imposition so hopeless, 
that no teaman would think it worth his while, even 
if his conscience would consent to it, to make such 
attempt. As for tea siftings they have their own 
buyers, the brick-tea merchants; and tea-stalke find a 
profitable market in the interior. 

The real cause of the decline in the tea-trade is there- 
fore to be sought not in any imaginary adulteration of 
tea in Ohina, but in the excessive inland and export 
duties levied there, and in defects in growing and pre- 
paring; and the following six suggestions are put for- 
ward by the Guild as the remedy for that decline. 

1.—Increased carein growing. In China, the tea 
generally grows on the slopes of hills, This ground is 
hard and cold, and the plant has to make a greater effort 
to grow on such a soil than in the warm and loose-soiled 
plains in which it is cultivated im other countries. But 
in those countries, although its leaf is softer, the juice 
contained in it is far thinner and less flavoury than what 
is distilled from the Chinese tea plaint. Let the up- 
country growers, who are, sad to relate, in many 
instances abandoning their tea-gardens on the hills, 
owing to the smallness of the prices which are offered 
to them for the product, take heart, and they will 
still produce an article that can hold its own against 
any in the world. Let them take advantage of the 
winter season to well loozen the soil, and fertilise it with 
ash-manure, and they will have a fine crop by next 
season, Which will richly repay them for all their 
trouble. 

2.—There should be no delay in picking the various 
crops at their seasons. In Ohina these are three, 
called respectively first, second, and third spring crops. 
So little attention has been paid of late years to this 


important point, that the market has been flooded: 


with large coarse old leaves, while the tender fresh 
young ones, the best of the tea harvest, have been 
conspicuous by their absence. Mr, Huang, the late 
Prefect of I-ning Ohow, in Kiang-si, was so well aware 
of the advantages to be got by timely picking that he 
ordered all the growers in his jurisdiction to pick the 
young new season’s leaves at least ten days’ before the 
spring rains, and enjoined the greatest care in the 
preparation of the tea for the market. In fact, this 
Prefect went so faras to invite the buyers of tea to 
inform him of any violation of these injunctions, so 
that he might inflect punishment on the offenders. 
Not one tea-grower dared disobey, and the conse- 
quence was a splendid crop of Ningehows last year, 
which fetched excellent prices. 

8.—In firing the tea, charcoal should always form 
the fuel to prevent any possibility of a smoky taste 
being imparted. The foreign chaasze is now grown 
very fastidious, and tea fired by wood fires meets with 
either rejection or a cut. The officials should impress 
on the up-country growers, by every possible means, 


the folly of attempting to economise in such a manner 
as using wood instead of charcoal for this purpose. 

4.—Machinery should be used in preparing tea. 
At present in China human labour only is employed, 
which is & tnost expensive and cumbrous arrangement. 

5.—Likin and other inland charges should be reduced. 
Besides taxes levied on the growers at the place of 
production, under a variety of names, varying in dif- 
ferent provinces, likin is collected at every barrier, and 
the tea, which now is only two-fifths of its former 
value, is taxed as heavily as in the prosperous old 
days; which is very discouraging to those who deal 
in itin the interior. 

6.—Export duty should be diminished. Indian and 
Ceylon teas pay neither likin nor export duty, and in 
Japan the export duty is only $1 per 100 catties. In 
QOhina the old Oanton tariff was Tls. 23 per 100 cat- 
ties. The trade was then a flourishing one; 100 catties 
was worth Tls. 50 or more, and could well beara tax 
of five per cent. The case is very different now when 
most teas only fetch 8 or 9 taels per 100 catties a price 
of Tis, 80 being rarely obtainable, The present export 
duty comes to about 25 percent all round, which ig 
certainly excessive. The unfortunate teaman has be- 
sides to pay on every 100 catties from 4to 7 taels for 
boxes, firing-charcoal, coolie-hire, transport and other 
concomitant expenses. A graduated scale of export 
duties should be introduced, instead of the present 
system of indiscriminately taxing all teas two taels and 
a half per 100 catties. 

The Tea Guild are of opinion that in the adoption 
of the reforms they have proposed is to be found the 
remedy for the present depression ; and they confidently 
maintain that if these changes are introduced not only 
will the merchants themselves be benefited, but the 
Government will be rewarded for its efforts on their 
behalf, by the largely increased receipts accruing 
from the enlarged volume of the trade. 


—_———_—_-—  — - 
DEALERS V. GAMBLERS IN MINCING-LANE. 


iA Market, according to old-fashioned ideas, is a 
Place where commodities are bought and sold ; but of 
%te years produce markets have largely followed the 
bad lead of the Stock Exchange, and become to a 
great extent centres of mere gambling. The evil has 
been largely intensified since the establishment of the 
Produce Clearing House and the terminal market 
arrangements, &c. By these a spirit of gambling has 
been induced among small dealers, particularly on the 
Continent, who operate on the remote chance of an 
easy profit; but the frequent consequent coliapses have 
proved most detrimental to the wholesale dealers here, 
who now find this trade too hazardous, and are really 
dubious of trusting anybody. Brokers, financial 
houses, and others who would be less of a pest to 
commerce, if they had kept in their proper sphere, 
the turf, have done very much to disturb legitimate 
arrangements, and we have by no means seen the end 
of the mischief that these harpies will effect. 

These observations are suggested by an article which 
we reproduce from the Financial News. We are not 
concerned to defend Mr. O'Donoghue ; for all we 
know to the contrary, he deserves the satire with 
which the J%mancial News has treated him. This, 
however, we do know, that the article in our con- 
temporary is of a very “ bullish ” tendency, and that 
there is, or was up to the end of last week, a strong 
bull account open in coffee on the Produce Clearing- 
house. We should like to enquire, was the article 
inspired by or in any way due to interest in this bull 
movement? It is very generally stated that the great 
fortune Mr. Marks has made out of the Financial 
ews has been largely augmented by success in kindred 
departments of business, and we imagine he looks 
with a kindly eye on the Produce Olearing-house, 
inasmuch as he was an original allottee of 100 shares 
in that company. 

We observe that of late much attention has been 
paid in the columns of the Financial News to tea, 
coffee and other commodities which are used as gam- 
ing counters in the Produce Olearing-house, and this 
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is likely to increase the undesirable Capel-rourt 
methods which are so injurious to the community when, 
applied to food products, although, of course, the 
successful gamblers reap a rich harvest. 

We would next ask, is it compatible with the interests 
of coffee dealers that coffee values should be largely at 
the mercy of sets of gamblers by whose tricks and 
dodges business is severely harassed? And would dealers 
be well advised to discriminate against those brokers 
(it is unnecessary to name them here) who for the 
sake of extra commissions, aid and abet a system which 
is most prejudicial to legitimate business.—Grocers’ 
Gazette 


—E— SE Eee 
COFFEE AND CONSCIENCE, 
(From the Financial News.) 

“ Strict integrity in business is always respected and 
admired by the world, and the most censorious critic 
could hardly refuse his praise to a man who retires 
from trade because hecan no longer conduct it pro- 
fitably without doing violence to his conscience. 
Such a man, apparently, is Mr. Joseph J. O’Donohue, 
the great coffee dealer otf New York, who has given up 
business and resigned from the Coffee Exchange because 
he is disgusted with the element of gambling that has 
been introduced into it. In an outburst of virtuous in- 
dignation, he went so far as to say that the men dealing 
upon the Exchange were ‘little better than confidence 
operators and bunco steerers.’ He said, further, that 
he ‘could nolonger associate himself with a business 
which hail for its ultimate end the robbery of the poor 
man’; and, altogether, the merchant took the highest 
moral grounds against gamblingin food products, and 
particularly in coffee. He makes the important state- 
ment that the American people are paying £6,000,000 
more for their coffee than they ought to pay—a kind of 
allegation that might lead one to suppose that Mr. 
O’ Donohue is in sympathy with the bears, were it not for 
the fact that he proclaims himself against the manipula- 
tors of coffee, either bulls or bears. Mr. O’Donobue is par- 
ticularly hard upon the New York Coffee Exchange, 
which he holds respousible for the evils that have driven 
him from business. The Brazil growers, he says, work the 
market for their own benefit, and the poor man is, in the 
end, thesufferer. ‘ So,’ concludes the honest dealer, ‘ I 
go out of businesson purely conscientious scruples.’ 
Curtain! AJ] this leads us to reflect upon the efficacy 
of business reverses to induce exceptional business 
morality. It may be remembered that in July last the 
Financial News, in the course of an article entitled 
‘ A Gamble in Coffee,’ mentioned the fact that a New 
York job! er had come to London openly boasting that 
he was ‘going to bust up the Mincing-Lane coffee 
market,’ This jobber was Mr. Joseph J. O’Donohue, 
the moral merchant of New York. He certainly did 
his best to ‘bust up’ the market, and _ his bear opera- 
tions were of such magnitude as to attract consider- 
able attention, and to cause no little consternation. 
But Mincing-lane stillexists, and Mr. O’Donohve has 
retired. He found it difficult to keep down the price of 
coffee wien the present crop is calculated to bea 
couple of million of bags below the average and he 
has, therefore, shown his sense in ubandoning the field 
of speculation. The president of the New York Ooffee 
Exchange is unkind enough to say that the reason 
Mr, O’Donohue is disgusted with the Exchange is 
because the members did not elect him president; but, 
however that may be, Mincing-lane may be relieved to 
learn that the New York jobber who came over to 
‘bust up’ their market has retired into private life.” 


—_——_q@ 
THR TEA TRADE; ALL ABOUT BLENDING. 


The enterprising grocer of today hasa way of including 
among his wares many drugs, medicines, &ec., which in 
more old-fashioned times were only to be bought at a 
hemist’s shop, and no doubt many readers of the 
Chemist and Druggist have smarted under such com. 
netition. Now a chemist as a rule can hardly retali- 
te by importing a grocery department bodily into his 
hop, but that he can and often does add sensibly to 
his profits by retailing tea may be proved, if proof were 

eeded, by aletter which appeared in the Chemist and 


Druggist of September 21st, 1889, from a ‘ Country 


| Ohemist,” who in a few years blended and retailed 


7,0002 worth of tea, 

It is ofcourse impossible in an article to teach all the 
ins and outsof the tea trade, with its multitudinous 
kinds and qualities of tea; but it is quite possible by a 
few hints and suggestions to enable a chemist who re- 
ally intends to do a tea trade to compete, and compete 
successfully, with the average grocer or tea dealer, even 
though he may profess to make tea his constant study, 
and to retail “ scientific blends” at ‘“‘ Mincing Lane 
prices,”’ Too often tea purchased at a chemist’s shop 
reminds one only too forcibly of other draughts to be 
obtained in the same quarter; but there is no reason 
at all why this should be the case if only proper care 
and attention are bestowed, and the principle acted on 
that whateveris worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

A chemist may buy his tea in any of three ways. 
First, ready blended and packed in 4-lb., 3-Jb., and 1-lb. 
packets (lead or paper), to retail at 2s, 2s 6d or 2s 8d, 
and 3s per lb., and sometimes to retail at 1s 8d per lb, 
Second, ready blended, but to be put up in packets by 
the retailer, who will of course use his own discretion as 
to profits, No instructions are necessary in these cases 
save a few suggestions as to material for packets below, 

If, however, in the third place, the chemist elects to 
buy original packages from the wholesale dealer, and to 
blend and pack for himself, he will require to know the 
kinds of tea to buy, the proportions to mix, and the 
prices to pay. 

There is a uniform duty of 6d per lb. on all kinds and 
qualities of tea, and no licence is required for selling. 
Four prices should be fixed upon for retailing-—Is 4d, 1s 
8u, 2s, and 2s 6d or 2s 8d per Ib., though it will be found 
that the demand for tea over 2s per lb. is not large, and 
that for tea over 1s 8d per lb. isin many districts de- 
creasing. The 1s 4d tea will bea blend of Ohina and 
Assam (Indian), for, though occasionally Ceylons can 
be bought at sufficiently low prices to use in this blend, 
it is quite the exception. The other three blends should 
consist of Oeylon and Assam, or Ceylon pure and sim- 
ple (care being taken to describe blends of Oeylon and 
Assam as “ Ceylon blends selected from choice Ceylon 
and Indian growth,” &c.), though three other more old- 
fashioned blends of Ohina and Assamare given in case 
it may be desired to have both on sale, The proportions 
given below for mixing are purposely simple, and ar- 
ranged so that it may be necessary to buy as tew pack- 
ages of tea as possible, but they will, with reasonable 
care in buying, give thoroughly good biends and require 
a good deal of beating. The prices given are, as far as 
possible, average prices for usetul teas, lowest grades 
being, of course, most liable to fluctuation, leaf Assam, 
for example, having recently beenobtainable as low as 
6d per Jb. in bond. 

(a) China and Assam blend, to sell at 1s 4d per lb. 

Costing about 


8. d. 
Leaf Kaisow ao pao OG 
Equal parts {rent Assam on ee OES 


Blended costs 74 per 1b., and 6d duty leaves 3d profit 
gross. 


b) Oeylon blend, to sell st 1s 8d per lb. 
ORNS aie Costing about 
s. d. 
Leaf Assam an04 O28 
Equal parts + Leaf Ceylon «» 010 


Assam Pekoe ... cooky yO. 
Blended costs 10d per lb., and 6d duty leaves 4d profit 
gross. 
(ec) Oeylon blend, to sell at 2s per lb. 


Costing about 
s. d. 
Assam Pekoe ...» soe) Li 0 
Equal. parte losis Pekoe ... seauityn 0 


Blended costs 1s per Ib., and 6d duty leaves 6d profit 
Bross, 

[A “ self-drinking” Oeyloncan often be bought at 
about Isthat will not require blending with Assam, 
but as Ceylon fluctuates rather violently it would not 
always be easy to keep the teathe same, and it will be 
better in practise to blend with Assam, | 
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the extent of ten per cent, with extraneous sub 
stances, (principally, however, tea stalks) and th 
excessive amount jof inland duty levied. The teamen’ 
report is as follows :— 


_ They think the complaint of adulteration is not 
justified by the facts. They have some personal ex- 
perience of the preparation of the teas which they 
sell to foreigners at Shanghai, Kiukiang, or Hankow. 
These are the red teas (7.¢., black teas) of Hunan, 
Hupeh, and Kiangsi, the green tea of Anhui, and 
the Pingsuey of Ohékiang; but on the Foocoow 
teas they have no information to give. Leaving, 
therefore, the Foochow Teas to be reported on 
by the teamen of that port, they think they can 
safely say of the other kinds that, whatever may 
have been the case ten years ago, at present 
adulteration practically does not exist. At that 
time some Chékiang Pingsueyes were falsified 
with siftings, and with little pellets of rice paste; 
but the strenuous efforts made by the Guild to check 
this abuse, combined with the present abundance and 
cheapness of the supply, have combined to suppress 
adulteration, and any defects in quality now-a-days can 
be only caused by original want of flavour of the pure 
article and bad methods of preparing it for the market. 
The rigorous scrutiny, moreover, to which every chop 
is subjected by the foreign buyers at the Treaty ports 
would make any attempt at imposition so hopeless, 
that no teaman would think it worth his while, even 
if his conscience would consent to it, to make such 
attempt. As for tea siftings they have their own 
buyers, the brick-tea merchants; and tea-stalks find a 
profitable market in the interior. 

The real cause of the decline in the tea-trade is there- 
fore to be sought not in any imaginary adulteration of 
tea in Ohina, but in the excessive inland and export 
duties levied there, and in defects in growing and pre- 
paring; and the following six suggestions are put for- 
ward by the Guild as the remedy for that decline. 

1.—Increased carein growing. In China, the tea 
generally grows on the slopes of hills. This ground is 
hard and cold, and the plant has to make a greater effort 
to grow on such a soil than in the warm and loose-soiled 
plains in which it is cultivated im other countries. But 
in those countries, although its leaf is softer, the juice 
contained in it is far thiuner and less flavoury than what 
is distilled from the Chinese tea plaint. Let the up- 
country growers, who are, sad to relate, in many 
instances abandoning their tea-gardens on the hills, 
owing to the smallness of the prices which are offered 
to them for the product, take heart, and they will 
still produce an article that can hold its own against 
any in the world. Let them take advantage of the 
winter season to well loozen the soil, and fertilise it with 
ash-manure, and they will have a fine crop by next 
season, Which will richly repay them for all their 
trouble. 

2.—There should be no delay in picking the various 
crops at their seasOns. In Ohina these are three, 
called respectively first, second, and third spring crops. 
So little attention has been paid of late years to this 


c) 


important point, that the market has been flooded 


with large coarse old leaves, while the tender fresh 
young ones, the best of the tea harvest, have been 
conspicuous by their absence. Mr, Huang, the late 
Prefect of I-ning Ohow, in Kiang-si, was so well aware 
of the advantages to be got by timely picking that he 
ordered all the growers in his jurisdiction to pick the 
young new season’s leaves at least ten days’ before the 
spring rains, and enjoined the greatest care in the 
preparation of the tea for the market. In fact, this 
Prefect went so faras to invite the buyers of tea to 
inform him of any violation of these injunctions, so 
that he might ipflect punishment on the offenders. 
Not one tea-grower dared disobey, and the conse- 
uence was a splendid crop of Ningehows last year, 
which fetched excellent prices. 

3.—In firing the tea, charcoal should always form 
the fuel to prevent any possibility of a smoky taste 
being imparted. The foreign chaasze i8 now grown 
very fastidious, and tea fired by wood fires meets with 
either rejection or a cut, The officials should impress 
on the up-country growers, by every possible means, 


the folly of attempting to economise in such a manner 
as using wood instead of charcoal for this purpose. 

4.—Machinery should be used in preparing tea. 
At present in China human labour only is employed, 
which is & most expensive and cumbrous arrangement. 

5.—Likin and other inland charges should be reduced. 
Besides taxes levied on the growers at the place of 
production, under a variety of names, varying in dif- 
ferent provinces, likin is collected at every barrier, and 
the tea, which now is only two-fifths of its former 
value, is taxed as heavily as in the prosperous old 
days; which is very discouraging to those who deal 
in itin the interior. 

6.—Export duty should be diminished. Indian and 
Ceylon teas pay neither likin nor export duty, and in 
Japan the export duty is only $1 per 100 catties. In 
hina the old Canton tariff was Tls. 25 per 100 cat- 
ties. The trade was then a flourishing one; 100 catties 
was worth Tls. 50 or more, and could well bear a tax 
of five per cent. The case is very different now when 
most teas only fetch 8 or 9 taels per 100 catties a price 
of Tis. 30 being rarely obtainable, The present export 
duty comes to about 25 percent all round, which is 
certainly excessive. The unfortunate teaman has be- 
sides to pay onevery 100 catties from 4to 7 taels for 
boxes, firing-charcoal, coolie-hire, transport and other 
concomitant expenses. A graduated scale of export 
duties should be introduced, instead of the present 
system of indiscriminately taxing all teas two taels and 
a half per 100 catties. 

The Tea Guild are of opinion that in the adoption 
of the reforms they have proposed is to be found the 
remedy for the present depression ; and they confidently 
maintain that ifthese changes are introduced not only 
will the merchants themselves be benefited, but the 
Government will be rewarded for its efforts on their 
behalf, by the largely increased receipts accruing 
from the enlarged volume of the trade. 


—_—__$&_—__ —- 
DEALERS V. GAMBLERS IN MINCING-LANE. 


A Market, according to old-fashioned ideas, is a 
Place where commodities are bought and sold ; but of 
®te years produce markets have largely followed the 
bad lead of the Stock Exchange, and become to a 
great exteat centres of mere gambling. The evil has 
been largely intensified since the establishment of the 
Produce Clearing House and the terminal market 
arrangements, &c. By these a spirit of gambling has 
been induced among small dealers, particularly on the 
Continent, who operate on the remote chance of an 
easy profit; but the frequent consequent coliapses have 
proved most detrimental to the wholesale dealers here, 
who now find this trade too hazardous, and are really 
dubious of trusting anybody. Brokers, financial 
houses, and others who would be less of a pest to 
commerce, if they had kept in their proper sphere, 
the turf, have done very much to disturb legitimate 
arrangements, and we have by no means seen the end 
of the mischief that these harpies will effect. 

These observations are suggested by an article which 
we reproduce from the financial News. We are not 
concerned to defend Mr. O'Donoghue; for all we 
know to the contrary, he deserves the satire with 
which the Financial News has treated him. This, 
however, we do know, that the article in our con- 
temporary is of a very “ bullish ” tendency, and that 
there is, or was up to the end of last week, a strong 
bull account open in coffee on the Produce Clearing- 
house. We should like to enquire, was the article 
inspired by or in any way due to interest in this bull 
movement? It is very generally stated that the great 
fortune Mr. Marks has made out of the Financial 
ews has been largely augmented by success in kindred 
departments of business, and we imagine he looks 
with a kindly eye on the Produce Olearing-house, 
inasmuch as he was an original allottee of 100 shares 
in that company. 

We observe that of late much attention has been 
paid in the columns of the Financial News to tea, 
coffee and other commodities which are used as gam- 
ing counters in the Produce Olearing-house, and this 
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is likely to increase the undesirable Capel-rourt 
methods which are so injurious to the community when, 
applied to food products, although, of course, the 
successful gamblers reap a rich harvest. 

We would next ask, is it compatible with the interests 
of coffee dealers that coffee values should be largely at 
the mercy of sets of gamblers by whose tricks and 
dodges business is severely harassed? And would dealers 
be well advised to discriminate against those brokers 
(it is unnecessary to name them here) who for the 
sake of extra commissions, aid and abet a system which 
is most prejudicial to legitimate business.—Grocers’ 
Gazette 


SSS 
COFFEE AND CONSCIENCE. 
(From the Financial News.) 

“ Strict integrity in business is always respected and 
admired by the world, and the most censorious critic 
could hardly refuse his praise to a man who retires 
from trade because hecan no longer conduct it pro- 
fitably without doing violence to his conscience. 
Such a man, apparently, is Mr. Joseph J. O’Donohue, 
the great coffee dealer ot New York, who has given up 
business and resigned from the Coffee Exchange because 
he is disgusted with the element of gambling that has 
been introduced into it. In an outburst of virtuous in- 
dignation, he went so far as to say that the men dealing 
upon the Exchange were ‘little better than confidence 
operators and bunco steerers.’ He said, further, that 
he ‘could nolonger associate himself with a business 
which hai for its ultimate end the robbery of the poor 
man’; and, altogether, the merchant took the highest 
moral grounds against gamblingin food products, and 
particularly in coffee. He makes the important state- 
ment that the American people are paying £6,000,000 
more for their coffee than they ought to pay—a kind of 
allevation that might lead one'to suppose that Mr. 
O’Donobue is in sympathy with the bears, were it not for 
the fact that he proclaims himself against the manipula- 
tors of coffee, either bulls or bears. Mr. O’Donobue is par- 
ticularly bard upon the New York Coffee Exchange, 
which he holds responsible for the evils that have driven 
him from business. The Brazil growers, he says, work the 
market for their own benefit, and the poor man is, in the 
end, thesufferer. ‘ So,’ concludes the honest dealer, ‘I 
go out of business on purely conscientious scruples.’ 
Curtain! All this leads us to reflect upon the efficacy 
of business reverses to induce exceptional business 
morality. It may be remembered that in July last the 
Financial News, in the course of an article entitled 
‘ A Gamble in Coffee,’ mentioned the fact that a New 
York job! er had come to London openly boasting that 
he was ‘going to bust up the Mincing-Lane coffee 
market.’ This jobber was Mr. Joseph J. O’Donohue, 
the moral merchant of New York. He certainly did 
his best to ‘bust up’ the market, and _ his bear opera- 
tions were of such magnitude as to attract consider- 
able attention, and to cause no little consternation. 
But Mincing-lane stillexists, and Mr. O’Donohue has 
retired. He found it difficult to keep down the price of 
coffee wien the present crop is calculated to bea 
couple of million of bags below the average and he 
has, therefore, shown his sense in abandoning the field 
of speculation. The president of the New York Uoffee 
Exchange is unkind enough to say that the reason 
Mr, O’Donohue is disgusted with the Exchange is 
because the members did not elect him president; but, 
however that may be, Mincing-lane may be relieved to 
learn that the New York jobber who came over to 
‘bust up’ their market has retired into private life.” 


i 
THE TEA TRADE: ALL ABOUT BLENDING. 


The enterprising grocer of today hasa way of including 
among his wares many drugs, medicines, &c., which in 
more old-fashioned times were only to be bought at a 
hemist’s shop, and no doubt many readers of the 
Chemist and Druggist have smarted under such com. 
netition. Now a chemist as a rule can hardly retali- 
te by importing a grocery department bodily into his 
hop, but that he can and often does add sensibly to 
his profits by retailing tea may be proved, if proof were 

eeded, by a letter which appeared in the Qhemist and 


Druggist of September 21st, 1889, from a ‘ Country 
Chemist,” who in a few years blended and retailed 
7,0002 worth of tea, 

It is ofcourse impossible in an article to teach all the 
ins and outsof the tea trade, with its multitudinous 
kinds and qualities of tea; but it is quite possible by a 
few hints and suggestions to enable a chemist who re- 
ally intends to do a tea trade to compete, and compete 
successfully, with the average grocer or tea dealer, even 
though he may profess to make tea his constant study, 
and to retail “ scientific blends” at ‘“ Mincing Lane 
prices.”’ Too often tea purchased at achemist’s shop 
reminds one only too forcibly of other draughts to be 
obtained in the same quarter; but there is no reason 
at all why this should be the case if only proper care 
and attention are bestowed, and the principle acted on 
that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

A chemist may buy his tea in any of three ways. 
First, ready blended and packed in 3-lb., 3-Jb., and 1-lb. 
packets (lead or paper), to retail at 2s, 2s 6d or 2s 8d, 
and 3s per lb., and sometimes to retail at 1s 8d per lb. 
Second, ready blended, but to be put up in packets by 
the retailer, who will of course use his own discretion as 
to profits. No instructions are necessary in these cases 
save a few suggestions as to material for packets below, 

If, however, in the third place, the chemist elects to 
buy original packages from the wholesale dealer, and to 
blend and pack for nimself, he will require to know the 
kinds of tea to buy, the proportions to mix, and the 
prices to pay. - 

There is a uniform duty of 6d per lb, on all kinds and 
qualities of tea, and no licence is required for selling. 
Four prices should be fixed upon for retailing-—lIs 4d, 1s 
8u,2s, and 2s 6d or 2s 8d per /b., though it will be found 
that the demand for tea over 2s per lb. is not large, and 
that for tea over 1s 8d per lb. is ia many districts de- 
creasing. The 1s 4d tea will bea blend of Ohina and 
Assam (Indian), for, though occasionally Ceylons can 
be bought at suificiently low prices to use in this blend, 
it is quite the exception. The other three blends should 
consist of Oeylon and Assam, or Ceylon pure and sim- 
ple (care being taken to describe blends of Oeylon and 
Assam as, “ Ceylon blends selected from choice Ceylon 
and Indian growth,” &c.), though three other more old- 
fashioned blends of Ohina and Assamare given in case 
it may be desired to have both on sale. The proportions 
given below for mixing are purposely simple, and ar- 
ranged 60 that it may be necessary to buy as tew pack- 
ages of tea as possible, but they will, with reasonable 
care in buying, give thoroughly good biends and require 
a good deal of beating. The prices given are, as far as 
possible, average prices for usetul teas, lowest grades 
being, of course, most liable to fluctuation, leaf Assam, 
for example, having recently beenobltainable as low as 
6d per 1b. in bond. 

(a) China and Assam blend, to sell at 1s 4d per lb. 

Costing about 
8. 
Leaf Kaisow sae »- O 6 
Equal parts eae Assam on re OS 

Blended costs 74 per 1b., and 6d duty leaves 3d profit 

gross. 


b) Geylon blend, to sell at 1s 8d per Ib. 
CN ele ha Costing about 
Syd. 
Leaf Assam .0 8 
Equal parts 4 Leaf Ceylon «» 010 
Assam Pekoe_.. 1 0 


Blended costs 10d per lb., and 6d duty leaves 4d profit 
gross, 
(ec) Oeylon blend, to sell at 28 per lb. 


Costing about 
s. d. 
AssamPekoe  ... seat Lp) 0 
aval pants josesa Pekoe ... ach i) 


Blended costs 1s per lb., and 6d duty leaves 6d profit 
Bross, 

[A “ self-drinking” Oeyloncan often be bought at 
about Isthat will not require blending with Assam, 
but as Ceylon fluctuates rather violently it would not 
always be easy to keep the tea the same, and it will be 
better in practise to blend with Assam, | 
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(d) Ocylon, to sellat 286d or2s 8d per lb.—finest 
tea—can be bought in chestsor half-chests at 185d or 
1s 6d and duty, that will not require blending. It must 
be a rich, thick liquoring tea, with quality, that can be 
drunk by itself. 

(e) Ohina and Assam blend, to sell at 1s 8d per lb. 

Costing about 


8. d. 

2 parts Soomoo, or Saryune Kaisow, or 
Ningchow Moning ase 600 0 10 
1 part leaf Assam see ee 0 8 


1 part Assam Pekoe ‘60 ae 10 

Blended costs 10d per lb., and 6d duty leaves 4d profit 

TOSS. 
(f) China and Assam blend, to sell at 2s per Ib. 
Costing about 
2 parts Soomoo, or Saryune Kaisow, or s. d. 
Ningchow Moning 609 oe 0 10 
1 part Assam Pekoe doo ove it 0) 
1 part Assam Pekoe 40 900 14 
Blended costs 1s per lb., and 6d duty leaves 6d profit 
Toss, 
g (g) Obina and Assam blend, to sell at 2s 6d or 28 8d 
per lb. i 
Oosting about 
Fine Ningechow Moning, s. d. 
Equal pacts f or Chingwo Kaisow... 1 6 
Assam Pekoe ed 

Blended costs 1s 11d per lb., and 6d duty leaves 7dor 
9d profit gross. 

In writing for samples, a few. stamps may be en- 
closed to cover cost, as first orders will be small. The 
terms on which a wholesale dealer sells tea are three 
months’ credit with satisfactory references, and cash 
for duty on delivery. Ifreterences arenot given the 
market terms are discounted for ninety days at 6 per 
cent per annum on tea, duty of course net. To begin 
with assmall a stock as possible, first order for blends 
a, 6, c,andd may beas follows :—One-half chest Kaiosw 
at 6d; one chest leaf Assam (Souchong or Pekoe Sou- 
chong), at 8d; one chest Assam Pekoeat 1s, and if 
possibie one half-chest each Oeylon leaf (Souchong or 
Pekoe Souchong) at 10d; Ceylon Pekoe. at ls, ‘and 
Ceylon Pekoe ‘ self-drinking” tea at 1s 5d to 1s 6d. 
This, with duty 6d perlb., involves an outlay of about 
301, and if the thing is to be done insuch a way as to 
compete with neighbouring grocers and tea dealers it 
canuot well be attempted on asmaller scale. 

If blends a,e, f, andg are used, the minimum quantity 
to be ordered (in addition to the half-chest Kaisow at 
6d, and chest Assam at 8d, for use in the 1s 4d blend) 
will be: Two half-chests Soomdo or Saryune Kaisow 
at 10d, one chest Assam Pekoe at1s, one chest Assam 
Pekoe at 1s 4d, and one half-chest Ningchow Moning or 
Ohingwo Kaisow at 1s 6d. d 

China tea is mostly imported in half-chests (56 to 60 
Ib. net), Assam in chests (90 to100 lb. net).ana Ceylon 
in chests a8 Assam, or half-chests (of about 60 lb. net) 
In some parts of England a great deal of Scented Caper 
and Scented Orange Pekoe—especially the former—is 
used, the consumption being large inthe West, Mid- 
lands, and Northof England.’ These teas are bought in 
20-lb. boxes, from 7d to 1s 6d or more per lb., and may 
be kept in stock for use where required, but it is\ not 
advised that they be used in the blend asa regular 
thing. Green tea (Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Hyson, 
and Imperiel) is rapidiy going out of consumption iv the 
United Kingdom, but, it necessary, “ Pingeuey’” Gun- 
powder may be bought in boxes (25 to 35 Ib.), from 8d 
to 1s 6d per lb., or ‘ Moyune” Gunpowder (preferable 
in liquor), in balf-chests (about 60 1b.), from 8d to 2s 
6d or more per lb. Assam and Ocylon teas are used 
almost to the entire exclusion of China tea in Ireland, 
aud many Assams so used are broken-leaf teas, drawing 
dark rich liquors. It willbe unnecessary ever to buy 
Java or Japan tea, though a little Oolong may be in- 
troduced if the pungent liquoris liked. _ ah 

Whena connection in tes is once established it is not 
advisable to change prices, kinds or qualities or propor- 
tioug of mixing, without good reason, People who are 
accustomed to one kind of tea usually object to a 
change, even thoughit mayreally be for the better, 
Packages of tea when once opened should be kept ex. 
posed to the air as little as possible, as foreign flavours 


and damp are readily absorbed by the leaf, and this 
is of specical importance in the case of a chemist’s shop; 
if possible, a small room should be set aside exclusively 
for blending and storing tea, which should never be 
loose in the shop. Where the amount of trade warrants 
the expenditure, a tea-mixer should be bought to ensure 
thorough mixing, and a mill (though not so important 
a3 @ mixture willbe found most useful in reducing the 
size of bold-leaf teas, such as Assam and Ceylon Sou- 
chungs and Pekoe Souchougs. Tea-tasting pots and 
cups should be used in buying, and water just boiling 
poured on leat to the weight of a sixpence, six minutes 
being allowed for brewing. The teas should first be 
tasted singly ; and though the chemist may have very 
vague ideas of tea-tasting, he will very soon detect and 
reject any objectionable tarry or burnt flavour,and the 
eye will be sufficient judge of thickness and -richness 
of liquor. The blend may then be made up from the 
liquors, and tried without and with milk. 

Lead packets are the best for preserving tea, though 
they are most expensive. The lead or foil can be bought 
in the shape ot the packets, and only requiring filling, 
closing up at one end, and labelling with a striking dig- 
tiuctive label. Paper packets can be boughtin the same 
way, but great care must be taken that the paper i 
not porous and that it has no smell ; and as some skill 
is required to turn out packets cither in lead or paper 
in a presentable form unlese the lead or paperis already 
supplied in packet form, it will be best, at first at any 
rave, to incur the small extra cost of so purchasivg it. 
Paper may be used for the 1s 4d and 1s 8d blends, lead 
for the two higher-priced ones. The usual adjuncts 
of bilis, showcards, transparencies, &c. will be needed 
to pring the merits ofthe respective blends before the 
public. 

It may, perhaps, in conclusion, be worth while to em- 
phasise the fact that it will be tbsolutely necessary 
to sell teas at prices, below 2s per lb. if success is to be 
attained, except, perhaps, in cases where a chemist 
has a very select clientele indeed. It will probably 
be found that tea will be invested withan additional 
charm if it can he recommended by the faculty as 
specially disgestible, and this may be attained by 
Tigidly rejecting, in buying, the more astringent li- 
quoring Assams and selecting softer and smoother 
liquoring teas. Analysts’ certific.tes are sometimes 
made use of in this connection.—Chemist and Druggist 
Diary. 

See ge 
PROPOSAL TO ISSUE SEED PADDY, (AND 
OOTTON SEED) TO BE RHCOVERED 
WILHOUT INTEREST. 
Galle, Sept. 28th, 1889. 
P. A. Templer, Esq., Government Agent, Southern 
Province, Galle. 

Sir,—Although I have not had the honor of serving 
under you or being known to you personally I feel that 
from the interest you have manifested in the progress 
and advancement of the province under your adminis- 
tration the subject of this communication will be con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to need no apology for 


| the liberty I take in introducing it to your notice. 


The subject of agriculture has long engaged my earnest 
attention, and although I have to some extent, under 
the encouragement and support of your predecessor, 
succeeded in establishing the advantages of a system of 
paddy cultivation by means of imported seed, cultiva- 
tors could not be persuaded to patronise the scheme to 
any appreciable extent. The laudable efforts also made 
by Government through the Agricultural School to 
introduce improved methods, whilst they have gone a 
great way to impress the native agriculturist with the 
advantages of modern appliances have not yet proved 
a perfect success, and in a majority of instances to 
the poverty, and not the apathy* of the native 
agriculturist is to be attributed I think in a very great 


* They generally go together. Apathy, too fre- 
quently both the cause and the consequence of poverty. 
Poverty comes as the retribution of apathy, and then 
poverty instead of rousing to effort intensifies apathy, 
The cure lies largely in the exercise of a paternal 
despotism by Government authorities,—Ep, 
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measure, the abortiveness of schemes hitherto initiated 
for his special benefit and the public generally, I 
have discovered that one of the chief objections to the 
village agriculturist undertaking cultivation is to be 
found in the prohibitive levy of 50 per cent on the 
seed issued to him, which he is liable to make good, 
subject to no conditions and which in the event of 
unforseen casualties has operated as a serious hardghip. 
Taking the foregoing into consideration I have devised 
a scheme for affording the agriculturists greater faci- 
lities, and as any suggestion which may have for its 
object the development of local enterpriee and the 
cultivation of local products generally and serve as 
a means by which the agriculturists could be reached 
and persuaded to take a more practical interest in the 
cultivation of local products, especially the staple 
article, I venture to make the following proposals which 
I beg to submit with the earnest hope that should 
they be found feasible they would receive your sanc— 
tion and approval, as I regard the willing and hearty 
co-operation of the Mudaliyars and their headmen as 
a most important factor to the success of any such 
measure, and their sympathy and assistance will 
entirely depend on the degree of favour bestowed 
on the scheme by the Government Agent of the pro- 
vince. To sketch the brief outlines of the project, 

1. I propose the undertaking to issue seed paddy 
Free of interest to 120 poor proprietors in the Galle dis- 
trictiin the proportion of 20 in each Pattu, viz. 20 
withn the gravets, 20 in Talpepattu, 20 in Ganga- 
boda pattu, 20 in Wellabodapattu, 20 Hinidumpattu, 
and 20 in Bentota Walallawitti Korale. 

2. The supply of cotton seed on the same terms 
provided the people chosen for this help possess lands 
of their own with not legs than 14 acres available 
for cultivation. 

8. That the above be subject to the conditions set 
forth in the form hereto annexed. 

4. The form requiring certain information is sub- 
mitted for approval to subject such alterations as may, 
suggest themselves hereafter if thescheme be approved. 

In laying this little effort of mine before you, in 
which I havebeen influenced wholly by motives of 
benevolence, I venture.to hope that it may commend 
itself to you and that it will receive your encourage- 
ment and rupport, and in the event of your reply 
being favorable to the project as a tentative meacure, 
J hope to be able to extend the basis of operation 
in a lareer scale in the future, as I have Jittle doubt 
that sl hough the soiya in hisignorance and wedied 
to primitive ideas prefer to sow the same description 
of seed always, he can in time throuch the help of 
the headmen he persnaded to choose a change of seed 
from other districts, when it can be supplied to him 
on such advantageous terms as my scheme offers. 
I have seen some excellent samples of paddy exhibited 


at the last Matara show, and there are a variety of 


superior kinds in Batticaloa and other places which 

might be introduced with considerable advantage into 

the Galle district for sowing.—I remain, sir, 
(Signed) W. JANSZ. 


The particulars of information indicated by Mr 
Jansz include pattu, division, or district :— 


1 Pattu—2 Division or distr'ct—3 Village-—4 Consecutive 
No. of proprietors—5 Names—6 No. in each family—7 Names 
of fields—8 Ascertained extent ; Amunams, Pellas Kurnies—9 
a. r. p—1l0 Protabledistance of the field from the nearest 
cartroad —Information by the Proprietors:—11 Description 
and quality of seed usually sown —12 Season of sowing and 
reaping.—13 Will you prefer to have a change of seed, which 
is better or the same which you saw ?—14 Do you promise 
to make noother use, but forsowing only, the seed whi h is 
intended to besent to you ?—15 Do you promise tft: re- 
turn the seed immediately after the harvest ?—16 Have 
your gardenland :oor your fivids ? if so state probable ex- 
tent.—17 Will you | ke to try eottonon this land if sup- 
plied with seed and instructions how to cultivate ? 

The information required from Headmen is as 
follows :— 


Are the people to whom the seed is intended to be lent 
free of interest, the done fide proprietors of the laud, and 
are they the worst off in your division ? 

Can you rely on their promise to return the seed imme- 
diately after the harvest ? 

Will youkindly undertake to make the recovery and hold 
yourself responsible for the same ? 


The reasonableness of the preceding question must b® 
apparent to you, and you~ ought cheerfully to answer it in 
the affirmative, for in so answering you will be aiding the 
introduction of a beneficial object tothe poor cultivators. of 
your village. What do you say? Yes, or No? 

The information to be supplied by Mudaliyars:— 

Do you Know of any valid objection to the distribution 
of seed, free of interest to cultivators in your Pattu ? 

Are the people chosen by the headmen for distribution 
of seed, and included in this list, the best deserving of 
such aid ? 

How would you recommend the recovery of seed given on 
loan? Isitin kind, or its equivalent in value? What 
would be more acceptable to the cultivators ? 

Have you any suggestions to offer or observations to 
make, if so, nlease state, they will.be very acceptable and 
much appreciated. 

[Mr. Templer has not had time yet to consider Mr. 
Jansz’s suggestions. It occurs to us, that, in supply- 
ing seed free of interest, thin sowing should be; 
insisted on.—ED.| 


ee 


COFFEE; LIBERIAN AND ARABIAN; COCOA 
CARDAMOM; VANILLA; CULTIVATION IN 
THE CIVIL PLANTATION, MERGUI. 


Three years’ reports of the Deputy Conservator in 
charge of the South Tenasserim division on this 
plantation have reached us together. In this there 
is a certain advantage, for we are enabled to note 
with ease the course of operations during more than 
the ordinary term of twelve months. The first. item 
in the reports deals with Liberian Coffee. In 1886- 
87, we are told, some 1,340 Liberian coffee trees 
seemed vigorous and had a healthy look.. Asan ex- 
periment, the picking of the coffee cherry was put 
up to auction, and was brought, we are told, by a 
native of India for R45. It was hoped that if the 
purchaser made a good thingof the business it might 
induce Chinamen and others to go in for the culti- 
vation of coffee. Seedlings had been offered to people 
near Mergui, but all had been refused. It is believed 
that the purchaser obtained 72 baskets of cherry 
from the trees, one basket yielding about two viss 
of clean coffee. This ccffee was saleable at the 
Mergui bazaar at R1-6-0 to R1-8-0 a viss, but it was 
not known what the man’s expenses had been in pick- 
ing and cleaning the coffee. During the year. 1,180 
plants were given away, and a good stock of seedlings 
remained on hand atits close. The coffee continued 
in a healthy and vigorous condition during 1887-88, 
the number: of trees and seedlings at the close being 
2,617. The crop was collected and cleared in the 
garden, and resulted ina yield of 109 viss of bean 
coffee. The work of picking and cleaning’ entailed no 
extra expense, and as the Forest Ranger said that 
he could easily sell the coffee in Mergui at R2-4 a 
viss retail, it was decided to try the plan. No buyer 
came forward, however, and no coffee was sold before 
the close of the year. Twenty viss were sold at 
Tavoy by the Sub-Assistant Conservator, realising 
R2-4 a viss, but the money was not collected till after 
the close of the year, 1t was eventually decided. to 
sell the balance by auction at Mergui. In the follow- 
ing year’s report we find it stated that the whole 
crop of 1887-88 (? 1887-88), which is given as 113 
viss, was sold for R196-14. In 1888-89 the crop was 
only 66 viss, and it was sold for R99 at a uniform 
rate of R1-8. per viss. Great difficulty was experienced 
in| introducing the coffee for sale, but this is partly 
attributed to a belief that the lot bought by “a Burman ” 
(he was “a native of India” in the original report) 
was badly cured, as some people even went the length 


of saying that the plantation coffee was unfit for con- 


sumption. However, the crop of 1887-88 was gradually 
cleared off, “the buyers were all pleased with the 
coffee; and when the 1888-89 crop came forward it 
found such a ready sale that the supply was not 
sufficient for the local demand.” We are informed 
that the plantation coffee has now made a name for 
itself locally for flavour and general excellence, and 
is much preferred to the coffee sold in the bazaars! 
No explanation can be given, however, of the falling 
off in the quantity of crop, 
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As regards Arabian coffee, we learn that in 1886- 
87 some 175 of the larger trees died off. Five plants 
and 1,158 seedlings were given away, and itis noted 
that “the species does not thrive: the elevation is 
probably too low.” The following year 65 more 
casualties were reported, the number of plants being 
thus reduced to 669, and the Sub-Assistant Conser- 
vator remarked. “The plants do not thrive, looking 
weak and sickly.” Orly twenty planta were distributed 
in that year. By the close of 1888-89 the number 
of plants growing was only 485, and we read: “the 
cultivation of Arabian coffee in the Mergni plantation 
is a failure, and has been abandoned” Oocoa seems 
also to have fared badly. In 1886-87, four trees died, 
leaving a total of 14. Eleven pods were obtained 
from the trees and from these 212 seeds were pro- 
cured and some 146 germinated. The next year 127 
seedlings were transplanted from nurseries, bringing 
the number of plants to 141. Seventy-seven were 
destroved by white-ants, leaving 64 plants, besides 
something like 170 new seedlings in nurseries. Ninety- 
seven of these were transplanted in 1888-89, bringing 
up the number of plants to 161, of which 101 were 
destroved by white ants. The termites certainly seem 
to have the pick of the "Mergui cocoa. Tea barely 
maintainec its ground, but no details are given about 
the plants. Vanilla seems to have flourished. It 
flowered in 1887-88, and in last year’s report we 
read ‘the vanillerie is in a flourishing condition, 
none of the plants died, and the number remained 
at 284. The plants all flowered, but the flowers died 
and fell off without coming to maturity. This is 
attributed to want of insects to assist in the dissemi- 
nation of the pollen. The Forester reports having 
tried fertilizing by* hand among a few flowers; but 
without success.” To this remark is attached a note 
that “fertilization by hand is essential in everv case 
Instructions regarding the process will be obtained 
and sent to Mergui, as the forester evidently does not 
know how to see a bout it.” The last item referred 
to is Cardamoms. In 1886-87 eighteen baskets con- 
taining 1,725 plants of the Mvsore cardamom were 


sent through the Secretariat. When the baskets were | 


opened only 113 plants were found alive. When these 
were put out in the garden they were attacked by 
an insect and only four small plants were left alive. 
Of two lots of seed subsequently received one was 
bad. During the next year, plots were selected and 
cleared in the garden and seeds were planted out, 
and beyond the information that the four cardamom 
plants on hand at the beginning of the year died, 
this is nearly all we learn in the 1888-89 report. 
“ Seeds were put down in nurseries and in the selected 
plots, but none germinated. The seed was described 
as ‘best selected’ and seemed in good condition at 
the time of sowing. The forester in charge cannot 
ascribe any reason for this complete failure.” The 
expenditure during the three years amounted to 
R2,435 11-10, and the receipts to some 4 or 5 hundred 
anparently though this is not quite clear.— Madras 
Times. 


Tur Correr Pranters of Coorg are in a dilemma as 
to labour for their plantations. Mysore coolies can 
po longer be procured in sufficient numbers, so the 
Planters’ Association has asked the Revenue authori- 
ties for assistance in recruiting coolies in Ganjam 
and other districts.—W/adras Mail, Dec. 19th. 

Tur Propuction or Ivory.—There are annually 
killed in Africa a minimum of 65,000 elephants, 
yielding a production of a quantity of raw ivory 
the selling price of which is some £850,000. This 
quantity is shipped to various parts of the world— 
to the American, the European, and the Agian 
markets. A large quantity is, however, kept by the 
native princes of Africa, who are very fond of—and, 
as a rule, very good judges of—ivory. The produc- 
tion out of Africais only insignificant, and India, 
Ceylon, and Sumatra together produce only some 
20,000 kilogs, per year. India is the largest con- 
sumer of ivory, and China is also a good market.— 
Industries. 


Gonp anp Sityer AsBsorsrD IN InpréA.—In 
consequence of the love of jewellery and addiction 
to hoarding of the Hipdus, India has been called 
“the sink of the precious metals.’’ As an illus- 
tration let us take the conclusion of the review of 
the trade of India in the London Times :— 

During the 80 years since 1859, says Mr. O’Conor, 
India received -and retained of the precious metals 
113} millions sterling of gold and 227 millions of silver, 
all the gold being practically withdrawn f:'om circu 
lation to be hoarded or converted into ornaments. 
Altogether since 1834 Mr. O’Conor estimates that 442 
millions sterling of the two precious metals have been 
received and retained by India. 


“ AorocaRPus FRAxtnironius,’—seeds of which 
are advertised by Messrs. J. P. William & Brothers, 
ought to be a valuable acquisition on estates up to 
4,000 feet, or perhaps in thisclimate 5,000. Its limit 
on the Eastern Himalaya is 4,000 feet, and it 
seems to flourish down to sea-level at Chittagong. 
Also in Southern India, the Tinnevelly name being 
Mallay Kone. Gamble describes it as a lofty 
deciduous tree with thin, light grey bark. Sapwood 
white ; heartwood light red, moderately hard. 
Weight 389 lb. per cubic foot. The wood is used 
by planters in Darjiling for tea boxes and planking, 
in the Wynaad for building and furniture and in 
Coorg for shingles. It is an extremely handsome tree, 
growing with a fine tall cylindrical stem, handsome 
flowers and large bipinnate leaves, which are red 
when young; it reproduces easily and is fast 
growing. Beddome mentions a tree 27 fectin girth 
above the buttress, and Manson states that a 
windfall tree in the lower Darjiling Hills hada bole 
70 feet without a branch and measured 11 feet in 
girth at the small end. 


“LonpoN PuRPLE” As AN _ INSECTICIDH.—A sup- 
ply of London Purple, a refuse obtained in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes, has been recently sent 
from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, to Madras, for 
experiments on a pest, the caterpillar of a moth, 
Achaea Melicerte, known as “Janga purugu” which 
has heen causing damage to the castor oil plant in 
the Madras Presidency. This moth has also been 
found feeding on the castor oil plant in Ceylon and 
Calcutta. London Purple, which can be obtained 
from Hemingway’s London Purple Company, Limited, 
60, Mark Lane, E. C., has been used largely in 
America for the cotton worm, potato beetle, canker 
worm, and other pests. It is used in the form of 
spray, and it has been recommended, as regards its 
application to the coffee leaf disease that the stems 
of the coffee plant should be painted with a mixture 
of London Purple and water applied pretty thickly 
like a white-wash, in a stronger dose than is ap- 
plied to the tender leaves. Directions as to the 
mode of applying the insecticide are contained in 
No. 2 of notes ‘on Economic Entomology by Mr. 
E. C. Ootes, from which the ‘following is an 
extract :—(a): Forty gallons of water + to 32 of a 
pound of London Purple, three quartz of flour, 
the solid ingredients intimately mixed with the water 
by washiog them through a strainer, sprayed upon 
the trees by means of a force pump and San Jose 


nozzle, were found to effectively destroy web-worm. - 


The effect of the poison is sometimes not observable 
until after three or four days; care must, therefore, 
be taken not to overdo the spraying ... ... To drive 
the liquid through the nozzle some ki: d of force-pump 
is required, and a great number have, at different 
times, been experimented with some of them being 
of a most complicated nature. It is, perhaps not of 
any great consequence which particular form is adopted 
for use in India; but the aquapult force pump, which 
has been arranged to be worked entirely by one man, 
who also distributes the spray, seemsto be about the 
best suited for geveral use in a country, where eco- 
nomy in labour is generally not so great an object 
as economy in the cost of apparatus.—Madras Mail. 
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PLANTING IN QUEENSLAND. 
(From Annual Report of the Queensland Department of 
Agriculture for the year ending 30th May 1889.) 
Fruit, Corron, &c. 


DroveHr.—It is generally admitted that no such 
drought as that we have passed through has ever before 
been experienced in this colony, so wide aad far- 
reaching has it been in the disastrous results which 
have arisen from it; the agricultural, pastoral, and 
commercial industries having all suffered. 

Numerous instances of the effects of the drought 
have come under the notice of this Department; 1a 
some cases, farmers who have purposed bringing a 
larger area under cultivation have been prevented by 
the hard and baked condition of the land from breaking 
up the soil, in others, the land has been ploughed and 
prepared, the seed has been sown but failed to germin- 
ate, and again the seed has germinated, the blade show- 
ing itself above the ground only to perish. Pastoralists 
have suffered immense losses in sheep and cattle, while 
commercial life, which to a great extent depends upon 
both agriculturists and pastoralists for its  existeace, 
has been paralyzed. The drought has not, however, 
passed away without, I believe, teaching a valuable 
Iesson to those who live directly from the soil. The 
rainfall throughout the colony is quit3 sufficient for all 
our requirements, if proper steps towards conservation 
were taken. In anything like a favourable season, 
plant life is so vigorous that large supplies of fodder 
could be secured in the form of hay and ensilage, and 
many, who never before thought of saving hay, have 
made up their minds to be more provident in future, 
and since the breaking up of the drought a number of 
farmers are making ensilage, some by the stack system, 
others by the old silo process, In addition it has been 
proved that there are large underground supplies of 
water, which only require to be tapped to provide that 
element so essential to all conditions of life, pure water. 
Inmany placesdams and tanks are being constructed 
andboring and wellsinking are being carried on. 

Benicasa cerifera.—With the fodder plants a small 
quantity of this edible gourd was ordered, and the 
result has fully justified expectations, notwithstanding 
the dry season; several farmers to whom seeds 
were given have been most successful in cultiva- 
tion of this plant, which is new to this colony, and 
which 1 believe will prove tobe most valuable, both 
as a vegetable and as a fruit for cooking and pre- 
serving, 

Cuoro-Gr (Stachys tuberifera), referred to in my last 
report, was supplied by Messrs. Oocking and Oo., of 
Yokohama, Japan, and has been distributed through- 
out the colony, a list of the recipients of which is 
attached. 

This tuber is looked upon as a great culinary delicacy 
by the Japanese, and Lam of opinion that it will 
grow well in this climate. The tubers arrived in good 
condition, are now making vigorous growth, and will 
soon give returns. 

Muton.—Kolb’s Gem, received from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Georgia, U.S.A., has proved a 
great success, nearly all who have grown them speak- 
ing in high terms both as to yield and flavour. One 
specimen, weighing 51 lb., grown by Mr, D. Jones, 
of Redbank Plains, near Ipswich, was shown by tbis 
Department at the Warwick and Stanthorpe shows. 
This is, doubtless, a valuable acquisition to our melon 
tribe. 

Giant Honpuras Soreuum.—The seed of which 
was supplied by Mr. J. Henderson, of Tambourine, 
has proved to be very valuable as a fodder plant both 
for cattle and horses, The returns to band show that 
it has been a great success, thriving vigorously eyen 
during the dry season. 

ORANGES.—Reference was made last year to an orange 
grown in Nepaul, India. The steps taken to secure 
seed have been successful, a small supply having 
lately come to hand, and have been placed in the 
hands of those possessing a knowledge of orange culture, 

Mr. Gibson, of Ceylon, from whom the seeds were 
procured, speaks very favourably of the tree, which is 
wild, and, so far as is known, a native of Nepaul, It 


is a very profuse bearer, the fruit being in size betwen 
a mandarin and jaminaram orange. The feuit is brought 
by the Nepaulese over tha frontier for sale in LIudia, 
where itis sold at the rate cf 200 for one rupee. The 
flavour of the fruit is gaid to be delicious, 

Banta Naver Oranen.—Two wardian cases have 
just reached this Department, eaca containiog one 
dozen of healthy young Bahia navel orange trees, 
obtained from California through the Department of 
Agriculture, Washingtox. hese oranges have a great 
reputation iu America, one report stating that if the 
American Department of Agriculture had done nothing 
else for tho States than to introduce this orange, it 
had repaid the expense incurred in maintaining it. 
Oare has; been taken in distributing them to place 
them with such persons as are knowa to be well 
qualified to propagate, so that in a short time this 
fruit will have a fair trial in the colony. The coatents 
of one wardian case have been distributed in the 
southern part of the colony, and the contents of the 
other have been forwarded to the northern part. 

The Bahia navel orange is not to be confounded 
with the navel orange already grown in these colonies, 
The Californiins have tried the navel orange grown 
here, but have not found it to be a success everywhere 
it is tricd, but if successful in one or two places, it 
will, doubtless, soon repay the cost and trouble of 
introduction. As its name indicates, this orange 
originally came from Bahia in Brazil, whence it was 
introduced into America in 1870. 

Ottves.—The attempt made by this Department to 
get our agriculturists to take an interest in olive grow- 
ing was made at a most unfortuvate time, the dry 
season settiag in just as the truocheons were distributed 
proved anything but conducive.to success; nevertheless, 
in some cases the truncheons have started a growth 
and the present favourable season will, doubtless, en 
able them to obtain a fair hold upon the soil, and 
possibly this Department will be in a position to report 
more favourably next year. 

Riparia.—A small parcel of the seeds of this vine 
was kindly placed at the disposal of this Department 
by J. Mackenzie Shaw, Esq, and have been placed 
in the hands of some of our viticulturists. ‘This is the 
Riverbank grape of the Americans, isa native of that 
country, and is largely used both in Europe and 
America ag a resistant stock on which to graft 
European varieties. In view of the probability of a 
visit from the dreaded phylloxera, it is well that 
our viticulturists should be armed with resistant 
stocks. Some of the seeds have germinated, and 
wi'l ia due course provide plants for future operations, 

Corron.—There being evidence of a revival of the 
cotton industry in the West Moreton District, steps 
have been taken to secure a supply of cotton seed 
from the Department of‘Agriculture, Georgia, U.S.A. 

Bampoos.—Hleven. different varieties of Bamboos, 
entirely new to this colony, were secured by Sir 
Thomas Mellwraith during his recent visit to Japan 
and have been placed at the disposal of this Depart. 
ment. They will be placed in the various Botanic 
Gardens of the colony for propagation. 

InstRUCTOR IN AGRICULTURE.—The Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, have not yet recommended 
a gentleman for the position of Instructor in Agri. 
culture in this colony, the latest information on the 
subject, extracted froma newspaper cutting, being to 
the effect that a large number of applications had 
been lodged in Washington, and that the Commis- 
sioner would shortly make a selection. It is to be 
hoped that this position will shorty be filled, and by 
a gentleman possessing a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry, and thus the successful working of this 
Department would be promoted ina marked degrea, 

Colonial Botanist’s Office, 


—y 


Queensland Museum, 25th March, 1889, 
Sir,—I have the honour to forward the following 
report of work done during the past year, state of 
Botanical Library and Queensland Hebarium, &., in 
my charge, As one of the Commissioners appointed 
to collect and prepare exhibits for the Centennial 
International Hxhibition held in Melbourne, I deyoted 
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much of my time to the work, being anxicus that 
Queensland should not, if Icould help it, come behind 
any of the other colonies in her exhibits derived from 
the indigenous vegetation. The shortness of time— 
only six months—left to the Commissioners for the 
work of gathering together anu illustrative collection 
of the colony’s products, however, prevented that full 
display of our wa.ural resources which might have 
been obtained had more time been allowed for the 
work. However, asit was, the colony had no need to 
be ashamed of what she sent, while she has every 
reason tocomplain at the smallness of space allowed 
for the display of the articles sent. Our exhibit of 
indigenous woods, which comprised 537 kinds, is 
probably the most varied and valuable ever seen from 
a single British colony, and, I am glad to say, wag 
duly appreciated by visitors to the exhibition. It will 
be understood that this large number of woods could 
not have been collected and prepared in the short 
time allowed for collecting the exhibits; but when 
preparing the wood exhibit for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, I hada duplicate lot prepared, thus giving 
a start for the present exhibit, of 462 kinds. I have 
again had each fresh kind prepared in duplicate, so 
that a set of these fresh kinds may be forwarded 
to Europe to augment the collection there which I 
believe has been handed oyer to the Imperial Institute. 

I¢ may not be generally known that in Queens- 
land we have about 900 different kinds of woods, 
or, say, an equal number to that of India, and far 
in excess of any other country. Seeing this I would 
urge upon the Government the desirability of devoting 
some small vote towards the expense of carrying on 
the work of collecting and preparing as full a collec- 
tion as possible of our indigenous woods upon the 
same plan as already begun; and also that experi- 
ments may be carried out to prove their adap- 
tability for various kinds of work. As with woods, 
so with grasses, Queens/and stands unrivalled in point 
of number and nutritious kinds. Although the time 
was short for the work, I prepared a mounted exhibit 
containing 162 kinds, a number never before equalled 
at an Australian exhibition. Of both the woods and, 
grasses I prepared full descriptive catalogues which 
after fulfilling the requirements of the exhibition’ 
will be useful works of reference on the subjects. 

The excellent collection of economic plants which 
I collected here, and afterwards arranged in a con- 
servatory at the Oentennial Exhibition, proved one of 
the most instructive and attractive of our exhibits. 
The plants, however, suffered much at first from the 
cold, as the conservatory could not be supplied with 
artificial heat. The pamphlet also which I prepared, 
giving a sketch of all the plants of an economic charac- 
ter at present in the colony, has been eagerly sought 
after, both here and at the Exhibition, as it forms a 
ready work of reference on the subject. 

PHYLLACHORA ASPIDEA, Berk. and Br—This fungus, 
which was first found on the foliage of Iicus repens, at 
Ceylon, was received from Mr. J. Keys on the leaves of 
one of our native figs from Bundaberg. : 

MACROSPORIUM PEPONICOLUM, Rabh.—Some Pawpaw 
fruit received from Mackay were so badly affected with 
this fungus as to be useless forwarding to the Centennial 
Exhibition, for which they were intended. In several 
parts of Kurope this fungus attacks the fruits of the 
pumkin and melon family, hence Rabenhorst’s specific 
name for the plant. 

Lantana OAmara, Linn. Black Currant Shrub.—This 
is perhaps the most troublesome of all our naturalised 
plants, asit occupies the land to the expulsion of all 
else. Mr. W. S. Oampbell,’ speaking of this plant, 
Report on the Richmond River District, says: “On 
each side of the road from Wyralla to Lismore, and 
also for some miles around Lismore, hundreds of acres 
of land that had once been cleared of timber have be- 
come utterly useless from the spread of this shrub.” 

PuyTOLAccA OCTANDRA, Lion.—The Red Ink-plant 
or Poke-weed. This plant, which has only been in- 
troduced now but a few years, bids fair to cause 
much trouble both to the agriculturists and pastora- 
lists: some farms seem to be quite in possession of the 
pest; this is especially the case at the Rosewood, But 


from Mr. W. S. Oampbell’s account, it must be even 
worse on the Richmond River, for he says, “there it 
grows to such a height as to in places hide the settlers’ 
houses.” 

Ricinus communis, Lion.—The Castor Oil Shrub,—- 
Doubtless a most useful plant, but too fond of occupy- 
ing the rich lands bordering on rivers. 
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DIRECT INFLUENCE OF POLLEN 
ON THE ORANGE. 


In spite of what some botanists set forth as Nature’s 
unvarying law, the question of the immediate and 
direct influence of pollen on fruit should, in the 
matter of the Orange and Lemon, and all Citrus 
fruits, be considered as one which has been settled. 

For weeks each season I have been carefully ex- 
amining the exterior and interior of Oranges growing 
on Maltese Blood trees, and on the Imperial Blood 
of the St. Michael family, which have a navel mark 
not common to either family. I have singled out 
these two families of the Blood Orange with the 
navel mark because I consider the three Oranges as 
the best of all Oranges, and have made careful ex- 
periments for years, hoping and expecting to combine 
in one Orange the superior points of the Blood and 
the Navel. 

These Blood Oranges having the navel mark are 
completely changed in outline, in their exterior and 
all through, by the effect of the pollen of the Navel 
trees. From being naturally oblong, they become 
somewhat flattened, the flavour is changed, and the 
cellular form of the pulp is changed. 

Of twenty Oranges having a nayel mark recently 
cut from a Maltese Blood trees, standing beside a 
Washington Navel tree, only two of the Oranges had 
a single seed, eighteen were seedless, while nineteen 
in twenty of the Bloods which were not marked by 
the navel had one or two seeds. Not always does the 
pollen of the Navel show its effect in the lengthened 
axis. Sometimes you find an Orange shaped like the 
Navel except the umbilical mark is wanting on 
the outside. Inside there is no axilar centre; the 
inner Orange has spread all through the fruit. There 
are two sorts of pulp, two sorts of fruit-cells, and 
two separate and distinct flavours. 

A few times I have seen an Orange cut from a 
Majorica tree, one side almost solidly coloured, like 
an Imperial Blood, pulp dark as wine; the other 
side not a trace of rubricate, the divisions of fruit- 
cells as distinct and clear as though they had been 
fenced off by an impassable dividing line. One side 
the decided piquant flavour, sub-acid, that a thirsty 
man gratefully remembers on a hot day; the other, 
the fruity flavour of a Strawberry or Black-cap Rasp- 
berry, with juice quite as dark as that of the latter 
berry. Such an Orange I cut at Ocala during the 
exhibition last winter, and observing visitors noted 
the difference in flavour as well as strong contrasts 
in colour in the two sides of the same Orange. 

Some time later I cut a Prata Orange, suchas L. 
W. Sherman, of Boston, sells for ‘“ whites,” because 
the rind is a pale lemon colour. I noticed before I 
cut it, longitudinal, single rows of rubricate oil cells, 
running from flower to stem as straight as the lines 
of longitude on a school globe. The opposite cheek 
of the Orange had splashes of them, giving a beau- 
tiful contrast to the pale lemon shade. I was not 
surprised to find in the pulp, usually as pale and 
white as a Villa Franca Lemon, rubricate tints. 

I then went to the row of trees on the opposite 
side of the Blood Oranges, and soon found on one 
of the outside branches of the Ribbed Du Roi, an 
Orange well marked as a Du Roi, save the blossom 
end, which wasa well-defined Blood. I cut and found 
a more deeply-coloured Orange than the average 
Bloods, with not a seed, although the Du Rois are 
not wanting in seeds. : . 

Among the ornamental dwarf Orange trees at Beliard 
President Berckmans, during a visit last winter, calleof 
attention to one found with rind not unlike the shell of 
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the old Crook-neck Squash when ripe, the exact coun- 
terpart of which he had seen on a tree in a distant part 
of the grounds. The distant tree origianlly came from 
Japan, and has not been bearing more than three years. 
I know such Oranges were never seen there on the 
tree on which he saw it, till this one strange tree began 
to bloom and bear fruit. Now tracks of this ribbed and 
warty fellow are again and again seen on the other 
trees, 

Tn March last, I cut a cluster of five Oranges from the 
tree sent me by Wm. Saunders, Superintendent of the 
Grounds of the Agricultural Department at Washing: 
ton, labelled Bahia. The cluster looked precisely like 
similar clusters growing on an adjoining St. Michael 
wee. Cutting them all, I could see no difference 
in seed or flavour from the St. Michaels; the same 
sharp acid, the thicker, rougher, ‘and tougher rind 
than that of the Navels—not a thing to remind one that 
the sap of a Navel tree nourished those five St. Mi- 
chael Oranges. 

Some years since, I procured from A, W. Rountree, 
of New Orleans, the Double Imperial Orange. I budded 
a number of trees from the tree he sent. They 
bloomed fully for the first time last February and 
March, The past summer and autumn I found again 
# nd again Oranges on adjoining trees so exactly like the 

eal Double Imperial, that the novice would say they 
were thesame. 'This Orange (the Double Imperial) has 
an exterior,as EH. H. Hart says, sw generis, and quite 
distinct from most Oranges. It has as much pollen 
(yellow, too) as any Orange bloom I ever examined. 
Itis one of the coming Oranges for Florida. 

Meanwhile, let me say, a race of Oranges which can 
completely metamorphose whatever other variety its 
pollen touches must be most prepotent indeed. Out 
of the two strains, the Navel and the Imperial Blood, 
will come the future Orange, which the intelligent 
lovers of the queen of fruits will say are the best. Their 
price will depend on the conscience of the seller. Note 
that Pelermo Imperial Bloods on March 1, sold ino 
Boston at 435 dols. a box, when average Palermos 
sold at 1:50 dols, and less. Lyman Phelps. 

(The phenomenon of the direct influence of foreign 
pollen upon the fruit of various plants has long in- 
terested naturalists. It is a matter of much practical 
importance, too, to horticulturists, if certain fruits, 
especially those belonging to the Squash and Melon 
family, change and deteriorate, as some assert, by 
the influence of the pollen from other plants of the 
same family acting upon the ovaries from which 
these fruits develop. Persons interested in the sub- 
ject will find a summary of what is known about it 
in a paper by M. Maximowicz, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, new ser. 
iii, p. 161. See also Darwin’s Animals and Plants 
under Domestication (English ed.), i. 89; Asa Gray, 
in American Journal of Sciences and Arts, 2 ser. 
xxiv., 442, and Darlington’s #7. Cestrica, 2 ed., p. 555. 
—Ep. From Garden and Forest.) 
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TEA IN UvA.—OF my old district I shall not say very 
much, for I had not time to see much more than my 
own property. I think proprietors of Haputale estates 
may look forward to having some of the best and most 
profitable tea in the Central Province. If tea is 
addicted to deep rich soiland a forcing climate, it will 
find a congenial home on the Haputale ranges. It is 
growing best at the higher elevations, but I am 
sanguine that it will also do well at 2,000 feet, although 
the difficulty of establishing it so low down is greater.] 
Much will depend down there, I suspect, on libera 
expenditure in planting operations. As to coffee, it 
may interest absent proprietors to hear that, on the 
whole, I found my good coffee looking far better than 
when I left Ceylon, two-and-a-half years ago, I found 
some of my upper fields looking as well as ever they 
did. Many fields of coffee which, when I left, were 
blasted by green bugs, are now clean, vigorous and 
full of orop.—Cor:, Local Times.” 
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Tue Finest Coconut Puantation in the island 
of its size id described to us by a good and im- 
partial authority, as probably that recently created 
in the Mirigama district by Mr. W. H. Wright. 
It now covers 250 acres planted, from this year’s 
clearing up to 3 years old and in 3 or 4 yearg 
more, it is expected the first fields will be coming 
into bearing. Meantime the plantation ig a perfect 
picture of careful cultivation while the mansion, 
garden and grounds afford a capital illustration 
of how a country gentleman with taste and 
means, and we may say especial experience and 
industry, can make life pleasant and profitable for 
himself and his family in the jungle, 


Jonorn Norrs.—On all sides I hear good accounts 
of the coffee crop, Yesterday a planter described 
his bushes to me as ‘red with ripe _ berries.’ 
This is capital !—but only, oh only, don’t! We 
hear of a forward move on the part of the pro- 
posed Straits Planters’ Association. Since their 
circular—(how many months ago?)—we’ve heard 
nothing ; and, deny it who can, our labour is not 
aS satisfactory as your extract from the L. and 
O Express, in your issue of 7th inst, would make 
it out to be. A little less of the couleur de rose, 
Mr. Editor, please! Undoubtedly, the S. P. A. is 
the body of all others to tackle this question.— 
Cor. Singapore Free Press, Dec, 11th. 


Tue Size AND WEIGHT, QUITE ExcEPTIonaL 
or THE Famous Enepuant “Jumspo,” are thus given 
in anotice of Barnum’s show:— 

The stuffed figure and the skeleton of Jumbo, who, 
it’ will be remembered, was killed by arailway train 
soon after his arrival in America, are the first objects 
that catch the eye of the visitorto Olympia. They 
are very typical of American enterprise. Many persons, 
perhaps, would have had the idea of preserving the 
bones of the famous elephant, but it needed a Barnum 
to perceive that, to borrow the language of the profes- 
sion, there was money also in his hide. In Mr. Barnum’s 
hands Jumbo dead has in fact become an even more 
profitable speculation than Jumbo alive. It isstated 
that his skin when removed weighed over three-quarters 
of a ton and varied from half an inch to an inch anda 
half in thickness. Standing in a life-like attitude, the 
stuffed Jumbo presents a very imposing spectacle, The 
skeleton is noless so. Whenalive Jumbo stood 12ft, 
high (ta the shoulder), measured 18ft. round the middle 
and14th. in length, and weighed seven tons. Hia skele.- 
ton is delared to be the largest of any terrestrial mammal 
of the present geological era. 


Jamatoa, Nov. 18th.—Writing to renew his sub- 
scription for the Tropical Agriculturist for the 
present year, Mr. W. W. Wynne of Brokenhurst, 
Mandeville, Jamaica, says :— 

In this part of our island we have had fine ‘‘seasons,” 
and my crop for 1889-90 is an average one, and if the 
present nice pouring rains continue there is every 
prospect of abumper crop for 1890-91, 7. e. of course 
“ The Planter’s Year”’ (next), but one never knows what 
the crop will be till it isin the pulper loft. Last July 
the heavy raingsand high winds cost me a good fifteen 
times of 850!h,: it out off all the young berries 
towards the ends of the primaries. I have planted 
within the last two years and-a-half 280 acres, on 
the system that prevails in these parts, viz. by giving 
out the virgin Jand toa Negroes for three years rent 
free, my undertaking to cut down the trees, clean up 
and getready for lining and pegging. After this is 
done by we, they plant their provisions, yams, plan- 
tains and bananas, between the rows. I plant my 
suckers when it suits me, generally before the October 
rains, 80 that, as I give out the land early in the spring, 
the bananasete. afford a good shade for them. I 
hear from Mr. Sabonadiere that in his district tho 
rains have been too heavy and the crops are very small 
Thanking you forthe vast fundof valuable inform- 
ation your excellent paper affords.—Belisve me, &c., 
ours very truly, WALTER W, WYNNE, 
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To the £ditor. 
COFFER AND TEA PESTS &.: THE gBEST 


OF EMULSIONS. 

Queensland, Noy. 12th. 
Dear Mr, Epitor,—The following will suit your 
island to perfection, Filla 5 gallon drum with 
water, adding 4 bar of cut up common soap; dissolve; 
then add 1 full pint each separately tar and grease 
(bullock fat)—a residue settles tothe bottom, which 
carefully collected and rubbed between two pieces 
of board inhot water dissolves it; mix this and 
the first 5 gallons together with hot water sufficient 
to make a total 20 gallons. Your leaf disease and 
insect pests will now have it:—apply as hot as you 
can with syringe or strawsonizer, the finer the spray 
the better. The emulsion looks like dirty water, but it 
isa thorough cure anddoes not hurt young tender 
leaves, neither will it wash off readily through rains. 

—Hver yours, A WANDERER. 


THE KOLA NUL; GOOD DEMAND; WHO 
WILL SUPPLY IT ?—LIBERIAN COFFEE. 


London, Nov. 29th, 

Srr,—The present is to inform you that there hag 
been a considerabls movement in the kola.* The 
eonsumers in all directions are finding that it is an 
agreeable food and beverags, doctors are also finding 
that it is extremely valuable as a sustaining remedy 
in certain cases where they have to give powerful 
medicines, travellers have proved its value when 
exposed on long journeys, and delicate women and 
children find it far more nourishing than cocoa 
(Theobroma cacao); even in the hunting field gentle- 
men take a small piece 1 inch by ? inch by + inch 
thick which sustains them for a whole day without 
having recourse to any lunch. 

This is one side of the question, the other is that 

up to the present time the best supplies of kola, 
in fact, the only nuts that could be relied upon to 
come over in good order, have been the West Indian. 
But later shipments that have arrived from the 
West Indies have not come in good order, they have 
been shipped before they were properly dried, hence 
when they were cut with a knife in the centre they 
were quite soft, thus causing the nut very soon to go 
mouldy and wormy. 
Immanse quantities come from Africa, but generally 
speaking these are shrivelled up, dried, rotten, 
evidently picked from the ground, and altogether 
anything but an inviting commercial aricle. Again, 
the African nut we observed was of two natures: one, 
which divided equally into two sections, broke with 
an astringent flavour, the other had a fracture ex- 
actly like glass, when dry sometimes pink, sometimes 
brown, and with a sweet taste. Lately we have re- 
ceived from the island of St. Thomé a shipment 
of sprouted seed which we discovered had 4 and 
5 divisions in place of the ordinary variety that we 
had been accustomed to with two divisions ; they 
further had a thin shell on them, they were similar 
to those breaking bright. ‘The first thing I did was 
to send these off to Prof. Heckel of Marseilles, 
and he advised me not to issue them as they were 
an unknown variety which he thought ought not to 
enter into commerce. We explained to him that 
these nuts produced the dry kolag which broke with 
the bright fracture, and we planted some at Sydon- 
ham, but itis toosoon yet to pass any remarks on 
tue foliage. 

Hearing that Prof. Oliver of Kew had written on the 
Sterculia Acuminata and its varieties we sent him 


* An increased use of Kola nuts, we presume.—Ep. 


specimens in all the different forms together with the 
nuts that divided into two, but he has been unable 
to throw any light upon th; subject. 

Seeing that so many planters in Ceylon and 
Southern India have determined to go in for planting 
the kolas, I secured a good supply of the seed of 
the variety breaking with equal divisions, and a 
considerable portion of this has gone forward by the 
steamers lately leaving London. There is no doubt 
that some of the planters will be getting seed sent 
to them, and it is important that these facts should 
be placed clearly on record in your paper, which 
reaches every planter in the island ; and if you will 
let me I should be very glad as soon as we decide 
the qualities of differences of this kola before referred 
to with the 4 and 5 divisions to lay the particulars 
before you. 

One word in conclusion in regard to Liverian 
coffee. You will remark by the papers that this has 
now run up to 100s andisin considerable demand. 
The Dutch have kept to the front, and up to the 
present time have madeit arule throughout the 
Colonies to invariably send home for fresh seed, they 
never plant the coffee sesd from their own trees 
with the view of establishing plantations.—Yours 
truly, THO. CHRISTY, 4.1.8. 

[We shall be glad to hear further.—-Ep. 


CEYLON TOBACCO FOR EGYPT. 


Alexandria, Egypt, Dec. 9th. 
Derar Str,—I beg to acknowledge the reseipt of a 
copy of the Ceylon Observer of the 12th ultimo, and 
at the same time tender you my best thanks for 
having kindly given publicity to my letter respect- 
ing tobacco. In addition to the low priced tobacco 
there is also a market here for chewing tobacco 
ranging from 3d to 5d per l1b., andI shall be very 
glad to hear from any of your planters on the latter 
article. The native taste in chewing tobacco runs 
into a very strong kind, and the leaves should be 
laid out flat and tied in bundles and be of a dark 
quality. I think a very large business might ulti- 
mately be done between Egypt and Ceylon in the 
tobacco trade,—I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely. 

J. M. ROBERTS. 


PLANTING IN PEERMAAD, TRAVANCORE :— 
A REPLY. 


Penshurst Estate, Peermaad, Travancore, Dec. 11th, 

Dear §1r,—In your November issue of the 
Tropical Agriculturist there is av extract irom 
the Pioneer on the present condition of Peer- 
maad so strangely at variance with facts that 
I trust you will allow me space for a reply. If 
the writer had wished to convey to his readers 
a fair impression of the district, he should have 
visited the whole of it, instead of confining his 
attention to one small portion where the coffee is 
unfortunately not what it used to be in days of yore. 
I cannot find that he extended his visit beyond a 
few semi-abandoned estates, on which he expatiates 
as though they constituted the whole district. One 
would almost be led to believe, judging from his 
other letters to the Pioneer, that he had some per- 
sonal interest in another district of Travancore, 
which he praises as loudly as he decries this. If 
he had torn himself away from ‘‘the valley ex- 
posed to the full fury of the S.-W. Monsoon,” 
eastward to the Perriar, southward to Arnakul and 
the Mount, and northward to Perrintorra, he would 
haye seen coffee trees loaded with crop in spite of 
leaf disease, tea both in old and new land flushing 
heavily, and cinchona in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. He might then have altered his opinion, 
and thought that Peermaad hada future before it 
and does not complain of its present. 
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He says that the elevation is too low for the 
erowth of flavoury tea. Considering that the eleva 
tion is from 3,500 to 4,000 feet, this statement to any 
practical man carries its refutation on its face, Will 
you kindly, Mr. Editor, give me your opinion on three 
samples of Peermaad tea I am sending you by 
this post? 

As to cinchona, we have little else but succi- 
rubra ; but agit flourishes and pays (my last sales 
averaged over 3d net) we do not grumble. 

Our friend indulges in a wild flight of ima- 
gination about the number of planters here eight 
years ago and now. ‘There were never 40, and 
there are now more than six bachelors, not to 
mention all the married men, and since eight 
years ago Peermaad has become very much marvied. 
This does not look exactly like ruin. 

If this Pioneer correspondent should ever visit 
Ceylon, I would recommend you to insist on his 
addressing his impressions to the Observer instead 
of to some far-away paper. Before it came to hand 
he might be beyond the reach of vengeance.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, F,.M. PARKER. 

[Mr, Parker sends us three samples of well- 
made nice-looking tea which we must try ; but 
he ought to get the report and valuations of 
an expert.—ED. | 


“ PLANTERS’ ENERGY” AND RAGS. 
Kelani Valley, Dec. 13th. 

Dear Sin,—I was delighted last night to read in 
the Observer that article from the Daily Vews. More 
power to the editor’s elbow. We drank his health 
with all due decorum, and we all felt inclined to em- 
brace that man. I can’timagine where he got hold 
of the cedars of Oeylon. He must have had his head 
jammed into a Ceylon Japan cedar tea box on some 
auspicious occasion, 

I was equally interested, too, in reading your 

leading article lately on rags as a manure for our 
tea, and I have no doubt that such a fertilizer would 
be just the ticket, as there’s no denying the virtue 
of certain old rags even those of Ceylon, and it is 
certain that something must be done in this direction 
if our present yield of tea is to continue. 
' There are, as you know full well, however, rags and 
rags, the good old 123-center of 1837 as also that 
jumped up 5-center just beginning to make itself known 
a bit, but of course it can never hold a candle to 
the yeoman services of the ‘old un.” 

IT maintain that your own old rag has done more 
for the planting enterprise of the colony—this isu’t 
more soft solder mind you—tbau all the other rags 
heme and local put together. I fancy I can see you 
blushing, with your usual modesty, and it reminds 
me of the story of the very plain young American 
proposing to a very pretty young lady. He said ‘‘Bessy, 
do you love me?” Noreply. “Bessy, do you love me?” 
Noreply. “If you love me, Bessy dear, and don’t like 
to say so, just squeeze my hand.” 

What I’m worrying about now, however, is, that if 
A. K. &.’s rag manure succeeds, rags will go up in 
price, and you, dear Observer, will feel it, for as paper 
is made from rags, you will have to pay more for 
your raw material. Let us therefore look before we 
Jeap a bit and not embark too precipitately in any 
new enterprise at this time, particularly one that 
would be likely to affect the press of Caylon and the 
price of the printer’s paper,—Yours faithfully. L. 

P.S.—Of course if rags increase the yield of our 
tea, and you have to pay in consequences more for your 
printing paper, we can well afford to pay you a 
little more for your periodicals. 


FIBRES AND FIBRE PLANTS, 


Dolosbage, Dee. 16th. 
Sir,—Referring to yourarticle on the production 
of fibres in Ceylon: as one whose business was 
formerly with fibres and ropemaking, I would re- 
commend the introduction of Manilla hemp, should 
it be found that the aloe and common plantain, 


now growing in the island, can be satisfactorily 
treated. 

Aloe and sisal only came into the English market 
for ropemaking when Manila rose to such a high 
figure some 7 or 8 years ago. 

Mauritius hemp was used previously for fancy 
white cordage, being a very clean fibre, but more 
expensive than and inferior to Manila, I think 
Manila will always hold the position of the best 
fibve for ropes, and that an increase in its pro- 
duction would cause by the reduction of its price, a 
falling-off ininferior hemps. 

Ig there not aplanter who has seen the hemp 
grown and treated in Manila who can help to 
solve the question whether Ceylon is able to cut 
out Manila in hemp as China in tea? If the hemp 
be produced, I think, it would be found that by 
manufacturing in the island with our cheap labour 
and water-power Oeylon could send rope into the 
market at a very low figure. In conclusion I would 
remind you of the great strides made in steel ropes 
during the last few years, and point out how little 
hemp rope a steamer takes nowadays as compared 
with the tong used in the outfit of a eailing vessel 
some years ago.—Your truly, HE. F. DAVIS. . 

[Any information of a practical nature is valuablet 
Caution is necessary in this asin other e ases, bu 
trials ought to be made. We are more hopeful of suc- 
cess from aloes than from Manila hemp.—Ep.] 


IS THE THA HORNET AN ENEMY OR 
FRIEND ? 
Lethenty, Dec. 17th. 

Sir,—Durivg the last few months, from what 
cause I cannot say, the hornets, which were until 
then very numerous upon this estate, have dis- 
appeared. Since their departure I have noticed 
an increase of the caterpillar which devours the 
tea bushes, secreting themselves in rolled up 
leaves, and in some places there are more this 
season than I have noticed before. It has oc- 
curred to me that there may be some connec- 
tion between these two creatures. 

About eight years ago I most carefully watched 
the habits of the hornets, and bar an occasional 
onslaught among the coolies when overtly molested, 
all else was in their favour, I found them 
voracious and predatory in all their habits, nov. 
on the other hand, when undisturbed, did they 
ever appear disposed to attack human beings. 

I have often seen coolies plucking the bushes 
containing a nest without any injury resulting. 
I also noticed that during the north-east they 
did not appear to prosper so well as during 
the south-west monsoon. 

Oaterpillars, moths and the coffee-crub beetle I 
have observed them carrying away, and if a pound 
of beef were hung up in any proximity to their 
nest I would engage that it were all devoured or 
removed in an hour or two. Often I have noticed 
them trying to catch bees, but I do not remember 
witnessing the attempt proving successiul. The 
beetles in rose-blossoms were removed by these good 
custodians, and I have an idea that we are very 
much indebted to them for the good done in this 
and probably many other ways we know nothing 
of. I doubt if there is any family of insects so 
useful to us as the Hymenoptera in removing the 
insect enemies to which tea is subject. 

From what I have heard recently I imagine a 
war has been waged against the hornets, the con- 
sequence possibly being an increase of these cater- 
pillars. Our estates are not sufficiently wooded to 
induce smal! birds in large numbers to come amongst 
us. Last week I saw some honey-birds (Cinnyris 
zeylanicus Legge) very busy where the caterpillars 
were the worst. 
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What Istate and would draw to the notice of 
tea-planters is simply with a desire that they 
should hesitate before destroying what though on 
open enpzmy may be an indispensable friend in 
disguise. I would most earnestly draw the habits 
of this abused hornet to the notice of planters. It 
would be very satisfactory to know from others 
whether the presence of hornets has resulted in an 
absence of caterpillars and vice versa. 

Let any aspirant for information placa himself 
with a binocular within areasonable distance of 
the nest and watch what the hornets are taking 
in about 9a.m. Ihave found their busiest time. 

W.F. 1. 

[This is a very interesting addition to the infor- 
mation we collected and published recently on the 
hornets following tea cultivation to higher altitudes, 
and we shall be glad to hear from observers of the 
hornets and their habits.—EHp.] 


THE BLACKMAN FAN IN TEA WITHERING. 


Holmwood. Agrapatana, Dec. 23rd. 

Dear Sir,—In the interesting account of the 
Blackman Fan Withering at Sitcoorie there seems 
to be some error. The width of the room is said 
to be 45 feet, and yet there are only 4 rows of 
withering shelves each 2 feet wide, This would 
give 37 feet of waste space above and 14 feet 
waste in the annex. Tt also says a bamboo shield 
is placed below each fan which would seem to 
imply the fan being on floor level with vertical 
shaft. Now as the opposite slit ison the floor this 
arrangement would only suck a current of air 
along the floor. Again if on the ground floor, 
only 100 ><45, there are sufficient driers to work 
off, after withering and rolling, 4,000 lb. made 
tea all between 7 a. m. andd p. m., the heat 
would seem sufficient to wither anything. The 
firing could not begin before 1la. m., which 
leaves 6 hours tofire 4000 lb. made tea. The lot 
of the ‘cha bungalow sahib’” who works in 
that factory must give him a foretaste of his 
future state! R. W. W. 

[We quoted the account from the Jndian Planters’ 
Gazette.—Ep, | 


DR. ASHMORE OF CHINA ON THE ‘ CEYLON 


HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY ”—AND 
ON THE EXTENDED USE OF 
QUININE IN OHINA. 


Dear Sir,—Thank you for the sheets of the 
‘‘ Handbook and Directory.” They will assist 
greatly in the elucidation of the subjects of inquiry 
I have in hand. I have been ‘ 
studying Directories and Handbooks the first thing 
in every place to which I have gone, but have 
never soen one that for fulness and _ variety 
of information comes quite up to this one which 
you have prepared. I have been surprised at the 
roultitude of my questions which are answered at 
u glance. ; 

A single word on the one subject of Cinchona : 
Any great increase of the yield of the valuable 
medicine derived from this tree and consequent 
cheapening of the product must prove an invaluable 
blessing to Ohina. It is already in great demand 
among those who knowitsuse. Hitherto its price 
has been so high that the poorer people could not 
purchase it; with a lowering of this price must 
come a greatly increased call. In our tours among 
the Chinese the inquiry for it is constant ; we 
do not think of going out without a supply which 
we dispenge only in specially needy and deserving 


in the habit of 


cases. It is used extensively not only for fevers 
but also for a general tonic, The Chinese have 
nothing whatever in their whole pharmacopoia 
which can take the place of it for those Specific 
purposes, All that is needed to have it far more 
extensively used is to have it known.—Yours, under 
obligation, WILLIAM ASHMORE. 


Coomres ror Assam.—The authority given by 
the Madras Government to recruit for coolies in 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam for the Assam tea gardens 
is about to be taken advantage of in more than 
one direction by planters and _ their agents.— 
M. Mail, 

Tue Szconp Germuina Synprcatn which was 
noticed in our London Letter a few weeks ago— 
its registration being recorded—is mainly the work 
by a relative of Mr. Davis, partner in Messrz, Gow, 
Wilson & Stanton, a gentleman who has had ex. 
perience in connection with South African Mining 
Companies, The promoters are men of infinence 
and include Messrs. Anderson Brothers of Philpot 
Lane, while Mr. Wm. Somerville of the wellknown 
Colombo Broking firm is down as Secretary. They 
will commence operations in our Gemming country 
very shortly we believe. 

QurnInE.—Some time ago there was a very ani- 
mated discussion in your columns with reference +o 
the bad method of administering quinine. The gener- 
al opinion seemed to be in favour of heroic does, but 
all were unanimous in the view that it should be 
administered as a stimulant. There was a good deal 
of writing on this subject afterwards in the Buro- 
pean medical journals, and no doubt the arguments 
put forth were widely read. As the consequence 
we find that quinine is being largely administered 
to the Russian soldiers both as a prophylactic and 
a cure in the case of the outbreak of influenza in 
that country. The quinine we read is always given 
to the troops in Vodka, a native brandy.—London 
Cor, 

Mr. R. EH. Priyzo iy Americs.—Mr. Pineo 
has been interviewed bythe San Francisco Chronicle 
and over a column is devoted to the result, the 
heading being ‘‘ Tea from Ceylon.” ‘There is nothing 
of novelty to our readers, save one blunder of the 
reporter which makes Ceylon to give ‘*900,000 
centals of coffee now against the million in 1869— 
deficiency 100,000.” These figures should of course 
be reversed: 100,000 being above our export now. 
My. Pineo left for British Columbia soon after the 
interview. The correspondent who sends us the 
paper, lives in St. Louis, and adds that ordinary 
black Ceylon tea costs 75 cents (of the dollar) 
per 1b. in St. Louis—that is 3s 6d per Ib. (in 
silver)! He goes on ‘‘I bought one lb. of Cruden 
(Maskeliya) tea today and paid 75 cents for it. — 
This is very high, the duty on tea in America 
being so much less than in England. 

Coconut Burrer.—Coconut oil has been used 
as a substitute for cod liver oil, and now, as the 
following paragraph from the American Cultivator 
shews, it is replacing butter. How the peculiar 
odour is dispelled is not said :— 

The United States consul at Mannheim, Germany, 
reports that German chemists have learned how to 
make butter from the oil cf the coconut. One factory 
already produces 600,000 pounds daily, which is sold 
at fifteen cents per pound. The nuts are produced 
from Africa, South America and other tropical coun. 
tries. Coconut butter contains seventy per cent of 
fat, and of the remainder, one-third is composed of 
albumen, which give it a greater nutritive value than 
cow butter possesses. The new butter is used largely 
in hospitals, and is finding its way, on account of its 
cheapness, to the tables of the poor, especially as a 
substitute for oleomargarine, to which it is certainly 
superior as usually made, 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE, 


If my memory serves me correctly allusion has 
formerly been made by me to the subject of the follow- 
ing paragraph out from the Times. The information 
given by it shows that Mussaeda is not likely to be 
much of a rival to coffee in public favour :— 

“MussaunpA, THE NEw SUBSTITUTE FOR UOFFEE AND 
Cuicory.—The British Oonsul at Réunion, in his 
last report on the trade of that island, says that at 
onetime he was besieged with letters from merchants 
in England asking for, information respecting ashrub 
celled “ mussaenda,”’ the discovery of which, it had 
been said in some commercial journals, would deal 
a severe blow tothe coffee and chicory trade. About 
two years ago @ rumour was spread that the berry 
of this shrub could be advantageously employed as a 
substitute for coffee and chicory. Its true name is 
*‘ gaertnera.” It grows toabout LOft. high, has very 
few leaves, aud its branches are wide apart. ‘The 
berries do not grow all along the branches as is the 
case with coffee, but in bunches at their extremities. 
At present it 1s only met with in the mountains 
where it grows in a wild state; but as it is widely 
disseminated over the forests, the picking of the 
fruit is not only an ardaous, but, at the same 
time, an expensive process. It is just possible that, 
if regular plantations of the shrub were undertaken, 
“ mussaonda”’ might be produced on an extensive 
scale, and much more cheaply than at present, but 
even then it is doubtful whether, by reason of its 
inferiority in fragrance and colour, it would ever 
compete with coffee to such an extent as to endanger 
the trade of the latter, as nas been supposed in 
England.”’—London Cor. 
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LANKA PLANTATIONS COMPANY. 
Correr —TEA—Cocoa. 


It is also possible for me to send you by this mail 
an early copy of the Report of the Lanka Planta- 
tions Company, the compilation of which has been 
completed very considerably earlier than we-had 
been led to expect it possibly could be, owing 
to conditions but lately mentioned to you by 
me. As the working of this enterprise hag 
so much more of local bearing than has that of 
the P. & O. Company above but briefly referred to, 
I shall venture on a resumé of its contents despite 
the required encroachment on the limits of this 
letter. The report first deals with coffee. The 
quantity of this shipped home during the year was 
1,656 cwt., a very slight increase on the amount 
received during the year previous, which waz 1,601 
ewt. But owing to the fact that the average price 
obtained per cwt. has been 923 3d as opposed to 
but 73s 10d during 1887-88, it has realised upwards 
of £1,800 more in value, the total received being 
£7,728. Alas! what a falling-off as to king coffee 
is shown by the figures given for the year 1881.82 
when the Company derived from this item of its 
cultivation no less than £16,704. The next pro- 
duction mentioned is cinchona. Of this 45,071 lb. 
was received, and this sold for £509. The directors 
express their resolution, taken consequent upon the 
continued depression in the market for this article, 
not to press its harvesting. Cocoa, which it was 
estimated would yield 600 cwt., only reached the 
figures of 423 cwt., the sales of it realising. £1,499. 
Cardamoms also did not come up to the estimate, 
the Oompany’s recoipt from this product being only 
£133. ‘Uhe tea dealt with by the Company during 
the year was 157,567 lb., but of this 34,000 Ib. 
was not grown on its estates. If we deduct the latter 
quantity, we have the production on the Company’s 
Own properties of 123,567 lb. as against 103,364 
Ib. in the year previous. Altogether the Company 
now has 1,270 acres under tea out of the total acreage 
of its properties of 4,097{ acres, After dealing 


with the matter of production, the report proceeds 
to mention changes made in its management 
in Ceylon, and states that Mr. R. P. Harding 
and Mr.J.T. White retire from the directorate in 
the course of rotation, but offer themselves for 
re-election. In this report the directors have made 
what we believe to be a new departure, for they 
give in it with great detail the estimates sent 
home by the superintendents on their several estates 
for the year 1889-90, both of yield a cost of working 
with anticipated surplus. Nowhere in the report 
do we find any mention made of any proposed 
dividend. It has reached me at too late an hour 
for it to be possible for me on this occasion to 
tell you why this should be the case; but as, to 
judge form the profit and loss account, it seems 
apparent that the net profit of. the year has been 
£493 7s 7d only, itis evident that the payment to 
preference shareholders of £414 odd in June last 
has left but little available for a further dividend 
even to them, let alone any chance for the ordin- 
ary shareholders of the Company to reap any 
present benefit from their investments. But it will 
be recollested how adverse have been the circum- 
stances against which the Lanka Plantations 
Company hashad to struggle ever since its formation. 
It has had to transform the whole of its production and 
we may expect to see the sum received for tea during 
last year, £6,360, very considerably increased year 
by year as the newly planted acreage comes to 
maturity.—London Cor. 
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THA IN TRAVANCORE: NAGAMALLY 
THA CO., LTD. 


Capital £20,000 in 4,000 Shares of £5 each, first 
issue of 2,000 Shares, of which 1,160 will be allotted 
as fully paid-up Shares on account of purchase-money, 
and 840 are now offered for public subseription. 

D'rectors.—George W. Paine, Hsq., (Chairman Kelani 
Valley Tea Association, Limited); Charles J. Scott, 
Esq., (of Mayfield Estate, Ceylon), Boxgrove, Guildford ; 
Leopoid F. Davies, Esq., (Messrs. Gow, Wilson & 
Stanton, Tea Brokers), Rood Lane, EH. C. Manager 
in Travancore.—F. W. Bennett, Esq, 

Secretaries and Otfices.—Messrs, Anderson Brothers, 
16, Philpot Laue, E. O. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This Oompany has been formed to acquire the lease 
and develop the properties known as Culdoorty and 
Nagamally, situated in the State of Travancore, in 
Southern India, approximate to Ceylon, held under a 
leaseata peppercorn rent per annum from the Trayan- 
ore Government, of which fifty-threa years or there- 
abouts are yet unexpired. The Vendors are now negoti- 
ating to have the lease made in perpetuity. 

The property consists of 

1,500 acres, of which 120 are under tea, 


50). ns being in full bearing. 
45 ,, planted in 1887 
153); a 1888 
nO is 18389 
aud 1380 _,, forest, all available for tea 


Included in the 1380 acres are some Nutmeg trees, 
Liberian Ooffee, and Indigenous Tea, yielding a re- 
venue of about £100 per annum, and which are a valu- 
able adjunct to the property. The buildings, factory, 
and machinery, as described in the report, w th some 
small additions, are sufficient for some tiie to come. 

The price to be paid to the Vendors is £6,800, of 
which they take £5,800 in fully paid-up shares, and 
the balance of £1,000 in cash. Tho property ig to be 
taken over from January 1st,1890, the Vendors pay- 
ing all expenses connected with transfer of lease and 
formation of the Company. 

Tea estates in Travancore possess all tho ad- 
vantages, as to soil and climate, incidental to 
Oeyloo, whilst labour is more plentiful and trans- 
port cheaper, The property has been very favourably 
reported upon by Mr, BF, M, Mackwood, of Ceylon, 


THE 


whose report and valuation is appended. The shipping 
ports are Tuticorin and Quilon, the former distant 60 
miles by road and 40 miles by rail, the latter distant 
A6 miles by road. 

Travancore Tea is becoming well known in the Lon- 
don market, and is much appreciated for its combined 
strength and flavour, and the prices realised compare 
favourably with those obtained for Indian and Ceylon 
growths. With the fine soil, evenly distributed rainfall 
and forcing climate, a minimum average yield of 500 lb 
per acre may be safely expected. The yield last year 
was over 600 1b. per acre from the 50 acres of tea 
in full bearing. The plentiful supply of labour and 
cheap transport afford great facilities for placing 
the Tea on the London market at a very low cost. 
Taking the yield at 500 Jb. per acre, and the cost at 7d. 
per lb. laid down in London, which is high for Teas 
from this district, there will be a large sum available 
for dividend onan average selling price of 10d. per |b. 

It is proposed to bring gradually under cultivation 
1,200 acres of the 1,380 acres of Forest land, the 
balance being reserved for fuel and other estate 
purposes. i : 

No promotion money has been, or will be paid to any 
person. 

REPORT ON NAGAMALLY AND CULDOORTY ESTATES. 

Visited in the middle of January, 1889. 


Situated in Central Travancore, and held under 
Government title for a long term of years. 

Area.—1,500 acres, of which 120 are under tea 
cultivation, the balance, 1,380 being heavy forest. The 
Jay of land throughout this area is gently undulating, 
the greatest variation not exceeding 600 feet. 

Communications.—A good cart road of about 3 miles 
in length connects the property with the Govt. Road 
40 Quilon, on the west coast, distant 40 miles, and 
with Tinnevelly on the South Indian Railway, 60 miles 
distant. Transport either way being cheap. 

Raintall, Hlevation, &c.—The latter is a mean average 
of 1,000 to1,100 feet above sea level. Olimate is most 
suitable for tea, the rainfall being about 120 inches 
annually, well distributed through the ten months— 
March-December. January and February are generally 
dry, in my opinion a great advantage as affording an 
annual period cf rest to the tea bushes. 

Soil from appearance is good, consisting of light loam, 
with an outcrop of ironstone throughout. 

Oultivated area consists of— 

50 acres tea, 7 years old, previously planted with coffee. 
46 , do 2 do, 

TM py Glo Al do. . ‘ 
10  ,, new clearing, supported with adequate nurseries. 

The tea is of fair At in the old field ; the laiter plant- 
ings being of superior kind, and the two-year-old tea 
is, for age, the finest grown and developed tea I 
have ever seen; the clearings have been well planted 
and the older ones supplied, there being at present 
very few vacancies. All the clearings have been roaded 
and drained, but a few more drains could be put in 
the older tea with advantage. 

The old tea has given the handsome yield of over 


600 lb. per acre last season, without showing any | 


signs of exhaustion; the two-year-old tea will give 
about 3001b. per acre this coming season, and in an- 
other year will be equal tothe old tea, with the ad- 
vantage of fresher soil, and the fields opened this 
and last year are relatively equally good. 

There isa small bungalow on the estate near the 
factory, and a larger one of permanent character 
lately built, above the young tea, at an elevation of 
1,600 feet, affording a cool, healthy climate. The 
factory is a moderate sized building, all of wood, with 
an upper floor large enough for current requirements 
but will soon require enlarging; the machinery con- 
gists of a “rapid” roller, a Davidson’s “Sirocco,” and 
an 8-h,p. engine to drive the machinery. Another 
roller is, I understand, being sent to the estate, to 
provide for possible accidents occurring to the pre- 
sent roller, 

There are ample “Lines” for the labour force, 

Forest,—This consists of magnificent jungle, having 
soil, so far as I can judge, equal to the land already 
ppened, 
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Labour.—Ooolies are obtainable in abundance, and 
their rate of pay is much lower than in Ceylon. 

Valuation.—I consider the property worth at pre- 
sent as foilows:— 


50 aeres Old Tea R550 = R27,500 


46 ,, 2 years up. 400 = 18,400) 
se “ 250 = 3,750 | 
10 ,, Newclearing & nur- * 
series 125 = 1,250 | 
1380s Forest 35 = 48,300) 
R99,200 


inclusive of buildings and machinery, as necessary 
and component parts of the estate. 

Taking the yield already given by the old tea and 
the grand growth of the two-year-old tea, i have no 
hesitation in saying that an average yield of 600 lb. 
asa minimum can be relied upon; with the low cost 
of work this yield should permit of the tea being put 
on board shipin Quilon at 380 cents per lb. assuming 
its market value f.o.b. to be as low as 46 cents (of a 
rupee) per lb. there is a profit of 16 cents per 1b. this 
on a seven years’ purchase fully bears out my valua- 
tion as given above, and judging from my Oeylon 
experience I believe the tea could be put on board 
ship in Quilon at probably 27 or 28 cents per |b. 

F. M. Mackwoop. 
Oolombo, April 18th, 1889. 


SISAL OR ALOE HEMP. 
WHO IS TO BEGIN THE NEW INDUSTRY IN 
CEYLON? 


When bales of sisal (aloe) fibre from the Baha. 
mas realize from £45 to £50 a ton in London, 
according to whether the fibre is machine, or 
hand cleaned, it is time Ceylon colonists tried 
ehipments. The advice given by experts to Bahama 
planters is as follows:— 

“ Be very careful to see that the fibre is cleaned 
and fairly packed—no stained or damaged material 
being mixed with the good. It would be better if 
the bales were of uviform weight, say either 4 or 
5 cwt each. Exact weight bales of this size can 
be made up by weighiog the fibre before packing, 
and sales are more readily effected when the bales are 
of exact weight.” 

Of what the trade is doing for Yucatan on the 
Central American coast we have the following 
account :— 

“'o give an idea of the importance of henequen 
(sisal hemp), over 100,000 bales will be exported for 
the first six months of this year, representing a value 
of over 5,000,000 dols. Last year’s export reached 
214,069 bales, weighing over 76,000,000 lb., and of a 
value of over 10,060,000 dols. gold. You can 
therefore easily realise how an article grown from 
the soil, with little or no cost attached to it, sell- 
ing now at the rate of £50 to £55 per ton must 
enrich Yucatan, which, all told, has not a population 
of more than 300,000 inhabitants. Yucatan,in fact is 
now so prosperous that money is a drug; people do 
not know what to do with it, and they are willing to buy 
all kinds of goods, even the most costly. AsI said 
before. here is a most favourable field for English 
commerce.” 


fo 

QuInINnE In Inp1s.—The Madras Government hav 
ing directed the sale of Naduvatam quinine be 
village officers in small quantities of a quarter and 
half an ounce, Collectors have been asked by the 
Board of Revenue to see that the medicine is 
brought prominently to the notice of villagers 
especially those residing in feverish tracts. The 
bottles which contain the drug, are to have labels 
affixed giving the price and the quantity to be taken 
both in English and the vernacular of the district.— 
Madras Mail. 


~* In another year these three clearings, with the 
wonderful growth in Trayancore will be worth R150 
per acre more, 
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THE FIBRE INDUSTRY. 
RAMIE OR RHEA. ; 
(Bochmeria nivea, Hk. & Arn. Boehneria nivea, 
var. tenacissima, Gaud.) 


Readers of the Kew Bulletin will have noticed that 
Considerable atte tion has been devoted in its pages 
o the subject of the present note. The previous 
history of Ramie or Rhea, and of the various efforts 
that have been made in recent years to render its 
valuable fibre available for commercial enterprise, have 
been already fully summarised (Kew Bulletin, 1888, pv. 
145-149; pp. 273-280; and pp. 297-298). During the pre_ 
sent year interest in Ramie appears to have become more 


and more general, and judging by the correspondence 
addressed to this establishment the subject is followed 
with keen interest at home as well as in India and 
the Oolonies. 

In connexion with the Paris Exposition Universelle, 
1889, a special series of trials was held of machines 
and processes for decorticating Ramie (Exposition 
Universelle: Essais spéciaux de machines et appareils 
pour a cécortication dela Ramie), and at the request 
of the India Office, and in continuation of similar 
action taken last year, Mr. D. Morris, r.u.s. the 
Assistant Director, was appointed to represent this 
country and to prepare areport of the results. This 
report, with the permission of the Secretary of State 
for India, is reproduced below :— 

Royal Gardens, Kew, October 26, 1889, 

A series of interesting trials of machines and pro- 
cesses designed for the decortication of Ramie was 
held by the French Minister of Agriculture at Paris 
in 1888, and areport on the subject, which I had the 
honour to prepare for the information of the Secret- 
ary of State for India in Council, was published 
in the Kew Bulletin, 1888, pp. 273-280. 

These trials were resumed this year as an integral 
part of the Concours spéciaux des instruments agricoles 
of the Exposition Universelle, and opened on the 23rd 
September last. The jury consisted for the most part 
of the members of the Commission of 1888. The 
attendance of foreign representatives was considerably 
larger than in 1888, and the greatest interest was 
manifested in the proceedings by a large concourse 
of visitors. 

The machines and processes this year were confined 
to those which had been shown as a regular part of 
the general exbibition. As will be seen later, all the 
competitors were French, and this in spite of the fact 
that more than a dozen machines and processes have 
lately been designed in this country, which are now 
in course of being carefully tested. 

In my previous report it was pointed out that 
amongst the French there was attached an importance 
beyond ther value to machines for cleaning Ramie 
in the dry state. I ventured to express the opinion 
(p. 278), that as regards India and our own Oolonies 
it was essential that Ramie machines and processes 
should be competent to deal successfully with the 
green stems and not the dry; and that until this end was 
gained Ramie fibre would, I feared, continue to remain 
unavailable for commercial enterprise. At the recent 
trials this was all changed. It was a noticeable 
feaiure throughout the proceedings this year that no 
importance whatever was attached to the decortication 
of dry Ramie stems. The trials were entirely con- 
fined to results obtainable with green stems, and in 
order to nake them still more applicable to field 
operations some of the stems were supplied freshly 
cut with leaves and some without leaves. 

The following six machines and one process were 
submitted to the jury:— 

1. BE. Armand—Paul Barbier, 46, Boulevard Richard- 
Lenoir, Paris. 

2, P. A. Favier—Société la Ramie Francaise—14,Rue 
Saint-Fiacre, Paris [for treatment of dry Ramie stems]. 

3. P. A. Favier—Société la 1). nie Francaise—14, 


Rue Saint-Fincre, Paris {for treatment of green 
Ramie stems]. 
64 


4. Norbert de Landtsheer, 2, Place des Batignolles, 
Paris [large machine]. : 

5. Norbert de Landtsheer, 2, Place des Batignolles, 
Paris [small machine]. . ; 

6. Félicien Michotte, 43, Rue de Saintonge, Paris, 

7. Oh. Orozat de Fleury et A. Moriceau, Villiers- 
le-Rel, Seine-et-Oise [process for the treatment of 
green Ramie stems iv the field]. 


BarBIER MACHINE. 


The machine of M. H. Armand, constructed by 
Barbier, and more generally known as the Barbier 
machine, was in every respect the same as that tried 
in 1888, and described in my previous report. It is 
constructed to be worked by hand or by steam power. 
It weighs 625 kilos, and the price is 487, The con- 
struction of the machine is comparatively simple, and 
consists of a number of cylinders and beaters with 
a reverse action attached, This latter allows the 
stalks to be withdrawn when about five-sevenths 
cleaned, and of the other ends being put in to com- 
plete the operation, The disadvantage of this method, 
as regards time and output of ribbons, is more fully 
discussed under the De Landtsheer (small) machine. 
During the trials this machine caused a considerable 
loss of fibre, carried away with the pith and wood. 
In the first trials 10 kilos. of green stems without 
leaves were passed through the machine in six minutes. 
The result was 1:300 kilos. of wet ribbons of fair 
quality. This would be at the rate of 130 kilos of wet 
ribbons per day of 10 hours; or of 96 pounds (avoir.) 
of dry ribbons for the same period. 

In the second trials 24 kilos. of stems with leaves were 
put through the machine in 105 minutes. The result 
was 1200 kilos. of wet ribbons of moderate quality. 
This would be at the rate of 68°500 kilos. of wet 
ribbons per day of 10 hours; or of 50 pounds (avoir.) 
of dry ribbons for the same period. ; ‘ 

Taking into consideration the cost of this machine 
and the power necessary to drive it, the outturn of 
ribbons is much too small to prove remunerative, and 
the machine in its present form is useless. Better 
results than these have been obtained by decorticating 
Ramie by hand. 

FavierR MACHINE. 


Two machines were showo by M. P. A. Favier 
whose name is well known in connexion with the 
Ramie industry. Machine No. 1 was designed for the 
decortication of green Ramie stems, while Machine 
No. 3 was designed for the treatment of dry stems. 
In this report the remarks apply only to Machine 
No. 1. This machine was 2 m. long, 80 cm. broad, 
and weighed 800 kilos. The price was not stated. It 
required three-quarter horse power to drive it, and 
two persons to feed and receive the ribbons. The 
machine is adapted to be worked by four persons, but 
at the trials, owing to want of Space, it was worked 
with only two persons. M. Favier stated that it was 
designed to produce ribbons entirely free from wood 
and pith, ready to be converted by a chemical process, 
also by the same inventor, into the finest filasse ready 
for weaving. In outward appearance the machine was 
a long narrow iron box furnished with numerous small 
cylindrical crushers and beaters. These were entirely 
covered by a number of movable iron sheets, which 
both protected the intricate system of cylinders and 
prevented the escape of dust and débris. The feeding 
apparatus consisted of a long narrow trough, in which 
the stems were arranged in lois of four to six and 
fed to the machine at two apertures leading to the 
rollers. The first pair of rollers was furnished with 
fine corrugations to grasp the stems and pass them 
on to a somewhat complicated system of crushers 
and beaters. The ribbons passed continuously through 
the machine, and were ultimately delivered into the 
hands of a workman at the other and perfectly free 
from weod and pith. In the first series of trials 10 
kilos. of green stems without leaves were passed 
through the machine in 43 minutes. Once or twice 
gome of the ribbons were caught in the rollers and 
the machine had to be stopped. The time occupied 
in these stoppages was not counted. The wet ribbons 
yielded by 10 kilos, of stems weighed 2°820 kilos, 
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This would be at the rate of 376 kilos. of wet ribbong 
per day of 10 hours; or, 276 pounds (avoir.) of dry 
ribbons for the same period. In the second series 
stems, more or less with leaves, weighing 60:350 kilos. 
were passed through the machine in 18 minutes. They 
yielded 18:100 kilos. of wet ribbons. This would be 
at the rate of 603 kilos. of wet ribbons per day of 
10 hours; or 443 pounds (avoir.) of dry ribbons for 
the same period. 

The ribbons in both cases were well cleaned. There 
appeared to be no waste. The débrts under the machine 
consisted almost entirely of wood and pith. 

These results I regard on the whole as satisfactory. 

The somewhat intricate character of the various 
parts of this machine would be against its general 
use by planters in the Colonies, but there can be but 
little doubt it is a great advance on most other 
Ramie machines now available. It might, however, 
be adapted for use in central factories or wusines 
where skilled labour would be obtainable, and for this 
and similar purposes the Favier machine may be 
recommended. 

MrcnorTts MAcHINE. 


The Michotte Machine, called “La Frangaise,” at 
first glance resembled the Barbier and De Landtsheer 
(small) machines. It was driven by steam power, and 
consisted of a pair of large rollers, each furnished 
with helicoidal grooves running their whole length. 
The large rollers first crushed the green stems and 
then passed them on to beaters with movable bars 
intended to get rid of the wood and pith. In the 
first trials, 7 kilos. of green stems were passed through 
the machine in 14 minutes, yielding 1 kilo. of badly 
eléaned ribbons. In the second trial 17,400 kilos. 
were passed through in 25 minutes, vielding 6 kilos. 
of similar ribbons. In both cases the ribbons were 
mixed with crushed and mangled stems, full of wood 
and pith, The fibres were also cut transversely (pro- 
bably by the helicoidal grooves) and rendered useless. 

This machine in its present state possesses no merit 
whatever. It is difficult to realise under what circum- 
stances it could have been entered for trial. 


DE DLANDTSHEER MACHINES. 


M. de Landtsheer exhibited two machines. The small 
machine was very similar to that exhibited by him in 
1888, but meanwhile it had received some slight modi- 
fications intended to accelerate its movements. It 
was driven by steam-power and requirel two men to 
attend to it. Ithada horizontal feed plate, and con- 
sisted of a series of rollers and beaters which received 
eight or ten stemsat atime. These were cleaned for 
about five-sevenths of their length, and by a reverse 
action (operated by a long handle pushed by the work- 
mann) they were then withdrawn and the other ends 
putin andcleaned, It will be noticed that each lot of 
stems, under this arrangement, had to be presented 
twice to the machine before they were cleaned. This 
involved a considerable loss of time and reduced the 
daily outturn of ribbons. In the Favier machine, as 
also in the De Landtsheer large machine. this difficulty 
hasin a great measure been overcome. The De Landt- 
sheer small machine was used for green stems in the 
second trials onlv. In these 24°400 kilos. of stem, with 
Jeaver, were passed through the machine in 10 minutes. 
The yield was 6°500 kilos. of wet ribbons of good 
guality. This would be atthe rate of 390 kilos. of wet 
ribbons per day of 10 hours; or 286 pounds (avoir.) of 
dry ribbons for the same period. 

In the first trials this machine was used by de 
Landtsheer to complete the cleaning of ribbons pre- 
vionsly passed through the large machine. In this 
jnstance 15 kilos. of partially cleaned and wet ribbons 
were passed throuch the machine in 6% minutes. The 
yield was 10.500 kilos, of excellent fibre worth, accord- 
ing to the opinion of experts, about 70 to 80 centimes 

er kilo. 
ui The large machine of M de Landtsheer, like the 
Favier machines, had a continuous movement hy means 
of which thestalks passed through the machine, with- 
out withdrawal, andthe ribbons were delivered at the 
other end ready for drying. This is an important point 
gained. Indeed, this was the principal improvement 


noticed in the machines presented at the Paris trials of 
1889, and in allin which it had been adopted there was 
a marked increase in the outturn of ribbons. M. de 
Landtsheer’s large machine consists of two pairs of 
cylinders. The first pair is furnished with grooves 
opposite one another, while the second have the 
grooves alternate. Beyond these are two sets of beaters 
(batteurs 4 ailettes) which break and get rid of the 
wood and pith and deliver the ribbons on a revolving 
stage placed beneath, whence they are quickly picked 
up by a workman and laid on oneside. The particulars 
of weight and price of this new machine were not 
abtainable. It wasdriven by a two-horsepower engine 
and required two men to feed it and remove the 
ribbons. 

In the first trial 36 kilos. of stem withont leaves 
were passed through the machine in 24 minutes. They 
yielded 10 kilos. of wetribbons, but these ribbons had a 
considerable quantity of pith and wood lightly adhering 
to them, and in one instance the amount of wood and 
pith probably reached 20 to 26 per cent. of the gross 
weight. Taking the yield of wet ribbons as they 
left the machine, the 10 kilos. above mentioned would 
be at the rate of 2,400 kilos. of ribbons per day of 
10 hours; or of 1,763 pounds (avoir.) of dry ribbons 
for the same period. Even allowing for the presence 
of pith and wood, which, when dry, might be removed 
by a light shaking or scutching, it is evident that 
this machine will prepare more than half a ton of dry 
ribbons per day. It is not at all impropable that 
M. de Landtsheer will be able to effect some further 
improvement in this machine. In any case the machine 
is worthy the attention of planters, who with a single 
instrument could work off about 50 tons of green 
stems per week. This is an exceptionally good result, 
and it serves to show what progress has now been 
made in perfecting machines for treating the Ramie 
plant on a commercial scale, 

In the second trials 46 kilos. of stems with leaves 
were put through the machine in 114 minutes. The 
result was 15 kilos. of wet ribbons (with particles of 
wood and pith adhering to them as before.) This 
would be at the rate of 783 kilos, of wet ribbons per 
day of 10 hours; or of 575 pounds (avoir.) of dry 
ribbons in the same period. There is a considerable 
difference between the results obtained by this machine 
in the first and second trials. This was also noticeable 
in the Barbier machine. The construction of these 
machines evidently does not enable them to cope with 
stems with leaves attached. On the other hand the 
Favier machine did better with stems with leaves than 
those without leaves. This, however, is not a matter 
of great importance. In the field the leaves could 
be easily detached during the cutting; and if not 
removed then, they would fall off of their own accord 
after lying ina heap (inducing a slight fermentation) 
for a few hours. 


FLEevrRy-Moriceau Process. 


Only one process was shown. This was singularly 
simple, and consisted of steeping the fresh (or dry) 
stems for a short period in boiling water and re- 
moving the ribbons by hand. An open galvanised 
tank about 6 feet long, 2 feet wide, and abont 4 feet 
deep, filled with water, was raised on bricks (or 
stones) about 18 inchesfrom the ground over an open 
fire. When the water had reached boiling point a 
crate containing 50 to 100 fresh stems was lowered 
into it (and depending on their age and character) 
left in it for 5 or 15 minutes. At the end of that 
time the crate was lifted out, the stems left to drain 
while another lot was put in. The stems already 
steeped were then taken up by a couple of workmen 
and quickly and effectually cleaned by hand. The 
action of the boiling water had apnarently thoroughly 
loosened the attachment of the cortex to the wood 
and ribbons were produced perfectly clean and regular, 
and apparently without any loss of fibre. 

This method was tested in the first trials only. 
The operation hegan by placing 18 kilos. of fresh 
atems in boiling water and allowing them to remain 
there for 10 minutes. In 36 minutes (or in 46 
minutes including the time occupied in immersing 
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the stems) the workmen, apparently not specially 
trained in the work, produced 5600 kilos. of ex- 
cellent ribbons. This would be at the rate of 73 
kilos. of wet ribbons per day of 10 hours; or of 161 
pounds (avoir.) of dry ribbons for the same period. 

This process, it will be noticed, is of the simplest 
possible description. The only apparatus necessary is 
a tank. This tank could easily be moved from place 
to place in the field, and the wood of the stems after 
the ribbons are removed would probably furnish most 
of the fuel necessary. The process can, however, only 
pe utilised in a few special countries where labour is 
very cheap. 

M. Crozat states that ribbons produced by this pro- 
cess can be dried, baled, and delivered ready for 
shipment at a cost not exceeding 8 to 10 centimes 
per kilo. (about 85 shillings per ton). In Tonkin it 
could be done for even less than this. 

It will be noticed that the Fleury-Moriceau prozess 
follows somewhat on similar lines to that of the 
Favier process of 1882. In this latter the stems were 
steamed for some time in a close fitting cylinder. 
The former is, however, much simpler, and requires 
absolutely no skilled labour, nor any plant except an 
open tank, large or small, according to the circum- 
stances of the grower. 

The inventors of the Fleury-Moriceau_ process are 
evidently of opinion that wherever cheap labour is ob- 
tainable it is in every way preferable, in the production 
of Ramie ribbons, to the best machine. After all, 
placing the Ramie stems in boiling water is only a modi- 
fication of the old retting process practised so long by 
the Chinese, and by means of which probably the China 
grass of commerce is still produced. In any case the 
Fleury-Moriceau process deserves to be carefully con- 
sidered, and especially in its applicability to the circum- 
stances of India. There the ryots might grow Ramie 
in small areas, prepare the ribbons and sell them to 
merchants for export, or toa neighbouring factory or 
usine. The steaming process of M, Favier, designed for 
use under similar circumstances, failed no doubt on 
account of the restrictions placed on the use of the 
patent, and the uncertainty of the demand for ribbons. 
The Fleury-Moriceau process re-opens the question 
under circumstances much more favourable, and the 
subject is one which deserves careful consideration 
wherever labour is sufficiently abundant to permit of 
ribbons being produced at a price that will complete 
with machine-cleaned ribbons. 

The relative value of the several machines, and of 
the Fleury-Moriceau process, tried at Paris in 1889, 
may be gathered from the following tables :— 


TABLE 1,—First SERIES oF TRIALS. Green stems, 
without. leaves. 
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Armand-Barbier ... 2 10 6m. 1:300 96 
Favier (No. 1) 2 10 44m. 2°820 276 
Michotte 3 ey esi 13m. 1:000 — 
De Landtsheer (large 
machine). ... wee, OG, 24m. 10:000 1,763+ 
Fieury-Moriceau pro- 
CesS... vee Beier ead ke) 46m. 5-600 161 


* In preparing this estimate the wet ribbons are 
calculated to yield one-third of their weight of dry 
ribbons, and the kilo. is taken as equivalent to 2:204 
pounds avoir. 

+ This large yield of ribbons must be reduced about 
20 per cent, on account of the pith and wood lightly 
adhering to them, 
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TABLE 2.—SucoND SERiss of TRIALS. 
with leaves. 


Green stems, 
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Favier (No. 1) ... 2 60°350 18m. 18100 443 
Michotte ice .» 2 17°400 24m. 6:000. — 
De Landtsheer: 
(a) Large machine 2 46 114m. 15000 6575 
(0) Small machine 1 24400 10m. 6500 287 


AWARDS OF THE JURY. 


_ As was the case last year, the official report of the 
jury will probably not be published till the appearad 
of the December number of the Bulletin dent 
Agriculture. In the meantime it may be mentioned 
that the jury, following the rules applicable to the 
other exhibits at the Exposition Universelle, awardec 
a gold medal to M. Favier; a gold medal to M. de, 
Landtsheer; and a silver medal to MM. Fleury- 
Moriceau. These awards, it will be noticed, follow 
closely the results already detailed above, and they 
may he accepted as affording a clear indication of the 
relative value of the several machines and processes 
submitted to the jury. 

To those generally interested in Ramie culture it 
may be mentioned that the trials of 1889 have proved 
much more favourable than those of 1888, and the 
subject is evidently ripening for solution in many 
directions not thought of before. 

This can be best shown by a comparsion of the 
results as follows :— 

TaBLy 3.—ReEsutts obtained in 1889 compared 

with those obtained in 1888, 


Quantity of Dry Ribbons pro- 
ducible in a day of 10 
hours (pounds Avoir.) 


Machine. working on Green stems, 
1888, 1889, 
De Landtsheer: 
Large machine .., oe 1,763* 
Small machine... wee) LO 287 
Barbier ane “A 71 96 
Favier, No: 1 0 _ 443 
Fleury-Moriceau O90 — 161 


It will be noticed that the best results obtained 
in 1888 were at the rate of 120 pounds of dry rib- 
bons per day of 10 hours. This was with the De 
Landtsheer small machine. In 1889 this machine, 
with improvements, produced at the rate of 287 pounds 
of dry ribbons (more than double the quantity) for 
the same period. With the large machine (make 
due allowance for the pith and wood lightly adher- 
ing to the wet ribbons) the returns of dry ribbons 
would be at therate of over half a ton per day, 


OrupR MACHINES AND PROCESSES. 


Before closing this report it is desirable to pass 
under review a few of the machines and _ processes 
not represented at Paris which have recently come 
into notice in this country and elsewhere. In the 
absence of carefully arranged public trials under the 
control of men throughly conversant with the subject, 
it must be understood that it is impossible to ex- 
press an authoritative opinion as to the merits of 
such machines and processes. They are noticed here 
solely for the purpose of furnishing a more or less 


“® See note in Table 1. 
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complete record of Ramie experiments which have 
been undertaken during the present year, and of 
affording information that otherwise would not be 
available to persons interested in the subject in India 
and the Oolonies. 

THE Doty System. 


A system brought forward by Captain Doty (inventor 
of the Doty light) is based on the assumption that 
no decorticating machine, however meritorious, will 
fully meet the requirements of Ramie planters, who 
are obliged, with the aid of unskilled labour, to 
deal with a large quantity of green Ramie stems 
within a short time. Oaptain Doty is of opinion that 
where labour is cheap women and children might be 
employed to strip the fibre from the freshly cut 
stems by hand, and leave 80 per cent. of the weight 
of the crop (the wood) on the field. Under such 
circumstances the ribbons alone would be carried 
away, either to be dried for exportation or to be 
treated at central factories or wusines, firstly by a 
process of fermentation, and subsequently by chemical 
cleaning and washing to produce filasse ready for 
spinning. 

“Nothwithstanding,” says Captain Doty, “the 
failures of all previous attempts to deal with this fibre 
by fermentation it is almost self-evident that a fer- 
mentive treatment is the only possible solution of 
the problem. No mechanical process that can be 
devised will ever eliminate the gum by which the 
fibres are cemented together, and without the elimina- 
tion of the gum the division and sub-division of the 
fibres necessary to produce a delicate filasse can never 
be obtained.” 

A trial of the Doty system recently took place 
near Rome, and a report thereon was prepared by 
Signor G. Trombetta, Secretary to the Italian Ministry 
of Agriculture, and published in the Bolletino di 
Notizie Commerciale, Sept. 1st, 1889, pp. 689-690. 
In this report it is stated that the system is based 
on the disintegration to which the gummy substance 
in the Ramie ribbons is exposed by an acid fermenta- 
tion. The ribbons are first of all tied up in bundles 
and placed in fermenting vats, where they remain 
for about a week. They are then taken out and 
washed. Afterwards they are boiled with certain 
chemical ingredients for two hours, washed in cold 
water, and dried and combed. The report concludes 
by stating that the fibre was in some cases of unequal 
character as regards colour and quality, due to the 
provisional nature of the appliances used; but the 
results obtained on a small scale gave hopes that 
with larger quantities and suitable boiling vessels, 
properly closed, and with proper machinery to agitate 
the mass, the fibre would be obtained in a more satis- 
factory condition. 


THe Titt MAcuHINE. 

As far a8 can be gathered from a description pri- 
vately communicated by the inventor (Mr. C. G. Till), 
this is a large machine, weighing nearly two tons, 
driven by steam-power, and costing about 1607. It 
is furnished with rollers and beaters, about 3 feet 
long; it has a continuous action, similar to the Favier 
and De Landtsheer (large) machine, and takes about 
36 stems of green or dry Ramie at a time. It has 
not yet been fully tested for the outturn of ribbons, 
but the inventor estimates that it will clean between 
half-a-ton and a ton per day. 


PAPLEUX SYSTEM. 

In consequence of letters which appeared in the 
Melbourne Argus at the time of the Centennial Ex- 
position held at Melbourne, inquiries were addressed 
to Kew respecting the Papleux system for cleaning 
Ramie. 

This system was at one time in _operation by 
Messrs. W. H. Spencer & Co., of Hitchiv, Herts, but 
is now abandoned. Recent experiments have been 
carried on with a formula invented by Messrs. Spencer 
themselves, and by means of this they have been 
successful in preparing small samples of fibre of 
excellent quality. It is probable that Messrs, W. H 
Spencer & Oo, will eventually be able to treat Rami 
ribbons on a Jarge scale and convert them by me 


chanical means into filasse or finished yarns. It is 
understood, however, that at present the process is 
not avilable to the public. 


PLAIsiIpR MAcHINE, 


A machine, the invention of a Dutch engineer 
named Plaisier, is the subject of an extended notice 
in de Indische Mercuur of the 19th January 1889, by 
Van Gorkom. This machine, driven by an engine 
of 13 horse-power, has been successfully worked at 
Deli, in Sumatra, for some months, and it is stated 
to treat 5,000 kilos, of green stems per day, yielding 
125 to 150 kilos. of ribbons. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In the Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Series 
1889 (p. 37), there is givea an account of an experi- 
mental planting of Ramie at a Colony in the Pro- 
vince of Santa Oatharina, Brazil. This Oolony obtained 
the first prize for a collection of Ramie fibres at 
the Antwerp Hxhibition. 

In the same Reports, No. 525, on the trade of 
Hankow, attention is drawn to the facilities which 
exist there for procuring and manipulating Rhea fibre 
ona large scale. The Consul adds, ‘“itwould give me 
much pleasure to know that a good business in this 
article could be started here. But until machinery for 
preparing it is perfected, exports would be premature.” 

Oo the 23rd August last a despatch was forwarded 
by the Foreign Office from the Acting Consul at 
Caracas, dated the 25th July 1889, giving an account, 
of the formation of an Italo-Venezuelan Company to 
plant Ramie on a large scale. Experimental planta- 
tions had already proved so successful that machiuery 
had been imported to begin the operation of pre- 
paring the fibre. 

As described in the Kew Bulletin, 1888, pp. 145-149 
a Ramie factory established in Spain, at Torrella de 
Montgri, Gerona, in the neighbourhood of large Ramie 
plantations, appear to have proved successful. This 
factory employed the Favier decorticating machines. 
Ina letter dated the 19th October 1889, Mr. Wooldridge, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Oonsul at Barcelona, informs 
me that “Ramie is still being cultivated with im- 
portant results near Torroella, and that they continue 
to use the Favier machines, which "are believed to be 
the most perfect machines ef their kind.” 

It may be meutioned that these factories are being 
worked privately, and probably the methods and 
machinery are not available to the public, except 
under a special arrangement with M. Favier. The 
fibre prepared is utilised in France, ani does not 
come into general commerce. 

In British tropical possessions, both in the Hast 
and West Indies, Ramie is being grown experimentally 
in the hope that some machine or process will even- 
tually be produced to enable the fibre to enter into 
commerce and become a regular article of trade. 

The results of the Paris trials last year naturallp 
discouraged Ramie growers, and little if any extensio2 
of Ramie planting has taken place since that time. 
The results of the recent trials will no doubt be 
closely scanned by those interested in the subject. 
The first aim of planters should be to produce 
ribbons of goods quality at the lowest possible cost. 
In other words, planters have to solve the question 
how to produce Ramie ribbons, that is, to secure the 
complete removal of the cortex (which contains the 
fibre) from the green stems, at such a cost as will 
prove remunerative to themselves and at the same 
time allow sufficient margin for the cost of convert- 
ing these ribbons into filasse ready for the spinners. 
Hitherto the want of success in the production cof 
ribbons has apparently been the only-obstacle to the 
development of a Ramie industry. Aud probably on 
this account the Paris trials were wholly devoted to 
the production of ribbons and not of filasse. The 
conversion of ribbons into filasse is a subject believed 
to be more easily dealt with. In fact there are 
several systems exclusively devoted to this department 
which appear to accomplish it. Some machines, it is 
true, have attempted to produce filasse by a single 
process from the green stems, The result has no 
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been satisfactory, and it is very unlikely that this can 
be done with a plant like Ramie, in which the in- 
dividual fibres are so completely immersed in gummy 
matter. Hence the subject bas been divided into two 
parts. The first is concerned alone in the removal of 
the fibre in the form of ribbons from the green stems, 
either in the fields or in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, The second is devoted to the treatment of 
these ribbons and in their conversion by chemical 
and other processes into filasse, or fine white silky 
fibres ready for the spinner. The first process will 
naturally take place where the plants are grown, in 
the Colonies or elsewhere, and machines like those of 
Favier and De Landtsheer, or processes Jike that of 
Fieury-Moriceau, may be adopted according to the 
special circumstances of the planter. Sufficient pro- 
gress has now been made in the working of these 
machines and processes to justify careful trials being 
undertaken with them both in India and the Oolonies. 
If these machines or any others that*may be forthe »ming 
prove entirely satisfactory, and ribbons can be produced 
at a low initial cost, the question of their conversion 
into filasse is one which will naturally come into 
prominence, The conversion of ribbons into filasse 
will very probably, at first at least, take place in Europe, 
where chemicals and skilled labour are the more readily 
available. Ia some countries it may be founsd advis- 
able later on to establish central factories or wsines on 
the spot (to save freight charges on the ribbons), and 
ship only the filasse to Europe. In any case once a 
Ramie industry is well started, there can be no doubt 
numerous countries will seek ashare in it, and only 
those possessing special advantages for the growth of the 
plant, a supply of cheap labour, and good facilities for 
transport aid shipment can hope to make it a success. 
The best market for Ramie at present appears to 
be France. What little is imported into this country, 
in the form of Ohina grass or Rhea, is bought up for 
the French market. In the Monthly Oircular of 
Messrs. Ide and Christie for the 15th October 1889, 
China grass is quoted ‘quiet ” at 31s. to 35s. per cwt.: 
and Rhea, “no business,’ at 14s. to 10s. per cwt. 
With regard to what is known in commerce as ‘‘ China 
grass,” this is hand-cleaned fibre shipped usually from 
Ohinese ports. It arrives in this country in small 
parcels, the yearly importation briog only about 100 
tons. It is nearly all taken up by continental buyers. 
Rhea is the term applied to machine-cleaned fibre, 
generally iu the form of ribbons or half-cleaned stuff. 
The price is much less than China grass, and in case of 
large shipments would probably not exceed about 7/. 
or 8l. per ton. It is important therefore for Ramie 
planters to aim at the production of ribbons at a cost 
not exceeding about 4/. or 5/. at the port of ship- 
ment. Important elements in such production would 
be to plant Ramie only in places where the soil and 
climate will allow of three or four crops to be reaped 
per annum; where labour is very cheap and abundant, 
and where good facilities exist for transport and 
shipment, D. Morris, 


SISAL HEMP. 

Sisal Hemp is extracted in Yucatan from several 
plants, but the true plant (Agave rigida) is one nearly 
allied to the Koratoe (Agava Morristi), a native of 
Jamaica. 

The true Sisal Hemp plant exists under several 
varieties, but the one which is most largely cultivated 
is of a greyish-green colour with thorny spines on 
the edges of the leaves (Agave rigida, var. elongata.) 
The Department, with the aid of the Government 
and the British Consul at Progresso, was able to secure 
one dozen plants of this variety from Yucatan, but 
it has proved quite impossible to obtain any more, 
as the plants there wish to preserve the monopoly. 
There are now about 100 plants at Hope Gardens, 
and they are being propagated as fast as possible. 

Another variety (Agave rigida, var, Sisalana) was 
very freely distributed in the Bahamas by His Hx- 
cellency Sir Henry Blake when he was Governor in 
that Colony. The inhabitants now see the great im- 
portance of this industry, and the Government has 
been induced to forbid the export of any plants for 
three years, This variety is of a dark green colour 


and has no spines on the edges of the leaves. The 
absence of spines on the edges saves trouble and ex- 
peuse in harvesting. There are afew of these plants 
in the Hope Gardens. It has been ascertained that 
this variety grows in the Caicos Islands, aud His Hx- 
celle icy Sir H. A. Blake has directed that arrangements 
shall be made for the importation of as many as can 
be obtained. It is expected that these plants will 
arrive next February. 

There is another plant wich also yields a large 
quantity of the Sisal Hemp exported from Yucatan, 
namely, Silk Grass (Furcroea cubensis). There is al- 
ready a large quantity of this plant in Jamaica, and 
there ought to be no difficulty in planting out a large 
area. However, it only yields from 2 to 3 per cent. 
of fibre, whereas the true Sisal Hemp plant yields 
4 per cent. Another species (ureroea giyuntea) is 
the Mauritius Hemp of commerce. 

Mr. D. J. Stoddart wrote a pamphlet in the year 
1886, on the cultivation of Sisal Hemp, which was 
printed at the Government Printing Establishment but 
is now out of print. Mr. G. Preston was sent as a 
Special Commissioner to Yucatan by the Government 
of the Bahamas to enquire into the working of the 
Fibre Industry, and his Report was putlished during 
the present year, 

Notes have been drawn up from these Reports for 
the benefit of those who have not the means of 
consulting them :— 

Soil. Avy dry, poor land will suit Sisal Hemp, 
but rocky, gravelly soil is the best for the produc- 
tion of the finest fibre. Moist land is not suitable, 
nor rich land, like old Sugar Estates, for though the 
leaves grow well and fast, the fibre is poor and 
small in quantity. Shade is prejudicial, even to the 
young plants. 

Planting —Young plants are the best for planting 
out, and they should not exceed two feet in height. 
If the plants have to be carried a lovg distauce, the 
roots should not be trimmed, but when they are 
planted out, the roots should be cut off down to 
the trunk, and the dry leaves pulled off, The plants 
are put out in straight rows: the distance between 
the rows being 12 feet, and between the plants 6 
feet in the rows. There will then be about 690 plants 
to the acre. Roads, running perpendicular to the 
rows, may be formed at intervals of 10 chains, It 
is neces-ary to keep the plants at this distance apart, 
for if they are too close, the leaves may be damaged 
in high winds, resulting in great loss of fibre. Great 
care is taken in Yucatan to put out the plants quite 
upright, and stones are even placed to support them 
in a proper position, for they grow as they are planted. 

The rainy season is the best time for planting. 

Stoddart gives the accompanying plan for laying 
out a field :— 

A B Cc D 
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The field is divided into three sections, each of 
which measures lL chains, and is represented as 
follows — 

A to B first secti0n, B to C second section, 0 to D 
third section; in the middle of each runs an interval 
of proper width having a depth on either side within 
each section of about five chains) The short lines 
drawn across indicate the rows of hemp between 
which the cutter works, aod ther: fore has—while cutting 
in any sectiou—a distance of not more than five chains 
to carry the leaves to the interval, where the cart gets 
Joaded. Hach section has its boundary line as is shown 
from B to E. 

Culture —The culture is extremely simple. No shade 
of avy kind is allowed, bush is cut down. and trees 
taken up by the roots. The young suckers are taken 
off, ana if they are not required for planting out, they 
are burnt. Any plant of quite low growth may be 
planted between the young plants to give “catch crops.” 
‘When the plants are about two years old, cattle may be 
turned in to keep the grass low, and to prevent bush 
springing up. Sisal Hemp plants thrive better without 
either hoeing or ploughing. Various estimates have 
been formed of the duration of these p!ants, but at any 
rate they last from 12 to 20 years, When they show 
signs of dying off, new suckers are planted between and 
thus there need never be a vacant spot in the plantation. 

Harvesting.—When the leaf is ready for cutting, it will 
have inclined downwards toa horizontal position, and 
its colour will have become darker. Cutting should com- 
mence from the bottom, and the leaf must be taken off 
clean and asclose as possible to the trunk. As soon 
as the leaf is cut, the prickles on the edges and point 
should be trimmed off. The leaves are then made up 
point and base alternately, into bundles of fifties for 
delivery at the works, Tbirty such bundles are a 
day’s work but of course more can be done, if the 
variety is cultivated without the prickles on the sides 
of the leaves. Tne buvules are placed on the edge 
of the cart-road, 30 bundles being a load for a dray. 
The workmen are paid 60 much per 1,000 leaves. 

The time requiced for the leaves to ripen after 
plauting varies, according to soil and situation, from 
2 to 3 years. 

Extraction of Fibre.—-The fibre should be extracted 
from the leaves as soon as they are brought in, If 
left for more than 2 or 3 days after cutting, the 

1e is spotted. 

Ae when tile fibre is extracted by passing the leaf 
through the machine, it is hung on drying stands in 
the sun for about 2 hours until it is quite dry. If 
rain comes on, the fibre must be hung up under 
cover, or it will become discoloured. In wet weather 
a fire is kindled oe the drying house, or oper- 
ions are suspended. ae 
athe fibre ES often bleached by leaving it on the 
drying stand for 54 hours after being dried, but it 
requires to be constantly turned. The fibre is im- 
roved in appearance, but weighs less. : 

The dryimg stand is made by erecting poses 4 feet 
high and fastening rails or wire on the top from 

to another. , i : 
onphe refuse from the leaves is dried in the sun 

burnt. 
ee earl attentionis paid in Yucatan to the oper- 
ation of baling, and all discoloured fibre 1s separated 
and packed as a second quality. Hven the cordage 
used to cord the bales of first quality must be of 
the same kind. The bales are passed either by a 
screw or a hydraulic press, and great care is taken 
to make the bales neat looking and of uniform weight. 

Machinery.—One fibre machine is required for every 

x4 acres of plants. ; ‘ 
Ee cassie first farm I visited, * Chenkj,” 
was running 6 of Death’s fibre machines or wheels 
5() inches in diameter, 3 inch face and 8 knives or 
scrapers, driven by No, 7281 10 hb. p. Marshall, Sons 
& Co,’s stationary engine, and each wheel was clean- 
ing the leaves at the rate ,of 20 to the minute or 
8,000 per wheel for a day’s work. Two men at each 
wheel, standing between the wheel and rack con- 
taining the leaves, feed the machines as fast as their 
hands can moye—one coy to two wheels supplies the 


feeders, and three others carry away the fibreto the 
drying ground adjoining. It is the most simple thing 
possible, requiring uo skilled labour. There is no water 
used either for soaking the leaves or washing the fibre, 
which after exposure to the sun for two hours, is fit for 
baling. The engineis driven by an Indian. 

“Many of the engines are supplied by Brown and 
May and the wheels are all from Death and Ellwood, 
Leicester. There are in the State of Yucatan very 
many machines and many engines, bnt no hand power 
machines. The machines or wheels at present in use 
have been working ever since they were first iutroduced 
20 yearsago: the knives or scrapers require renewing 
occassionally. 

“The working hours at this farm were from 4a.m., 
to 12 noon, or earlier, if the 8,000 leaves to each 
machine were cleaned with an interval for breakfast. 
The fibre is all housed the same day, the machine men 
in the afternoon lending a hand in gathering it in from 
the drying ground. If the farm has a press it is pro- 
perly baled ; if not, it is hand-baled and sent to Merida 
at once, 8 baleson a dray drawn by six mules, or by 
road and railway from the more distant farms and 
there re-baled or sold as it is. 

“Here was a farm cleaning daily 48,000 leaves or 
72,000 lbs., of the crude material yielding 3,600 lbs., 
(5 ofo fibre) costing at the farm 24 cents per pound 
Mexican silver (333 below gold) worth in Merida 10% 
cents gold. . There are in Yucatan some 200 
henequen farms of all sizes, the largest running 30 
machines and employing 500 hands, and several others 
of 20 wheels or more. Many famers’ daily incomes are 
#500 to $2,000 clear profit.” * 

Vield.—Hach plant should produce 30 leaves in the 
year. If there are 600 plants to the acre, this gives 
18,000 leaves per acre per annum. One thousand leaves 
weigh about 1,500 lb., and, yielding about 4 per cent, 
of dry fibre, give 60 lb. of hemp. Thus, each acre 
should yield about half a ton of hemp per anaoum, 

The following quotations are taken from a recent 
number of the “ British Journal of Commerce.”— 


Fibre.—Algerian, curled, green, ¥ ton £7 0 0 
5)  ablaCky verge lle 
Aloe 5 » 15 0 0to£1800 
Ohina Grass ,, , 83 00to 3600 
China jute ,, » 22 00to 2300 
Mexican » 34 O0to 3800 
Raffa 6 » 20 00to 2600 
Rhea p ah OO boy 13.030 
Kitool m9 per lb.0 0 3to O10 
Hemp.—Polish per ton24 0 0to 3100 
Italian » 83 00to 5000 
Sunn » 6 OOto 1500 
Other Hast India » 6 100to 2200 
Manilla, brown, etc. » 45 0O0to 5000 
» fair » dL OO0to 5200 
» good » 53 O9O0to 5500 
»  Quilot » 5d OO0to 6600 
Mauritius » 386 00to 4300 
New Zealand » 80 O0to 3600 
Sisal » 53 00 


The following is of importance in connection with 
this subject :— 

Washington, Sept. 27—A copy of resolutions, 
adopted at the Republican Convention of Pratt County, 
Kan., on September 7, will be presented to President 
Harrison tomorrow. The resolutions substantially 
say that the duty levied on imported fibres, suitable 
for making binding twine, has failed in its protective 
features to develope or give the farmers a home pro- 
duct to take the place of the foreign fibres, and that 
American grain-growers are compelled to rely on im- 
ported fibres of which to make binding twine suitable 
for binding grain. To continue collecting a duty on 
such imports is working a hardship on the grain growers 
by increasing the cost of their binding materials. 

Congressman §. R. Peters was requested to frame 
and introduce a bill into Congress to place all raw 


4 Mr. Kennedy, of the Railway Work Shop, is en- 
gaged in the improvement of his Fibre Machine, and 
it is hoped that it may turn out a great success, 
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fibres that are used and are suitable for making bind- 
ing twine on the free list, and touse every means is 
his power to havethe bill passed at the earliest possibe 
date. The President was petitioned to call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the matter, asking immediate 
relief, 
ee 

THA MAKING AND OOLONGS IN HAPUTALE. 


The manager of Gonomotava is good enough to in- 
form us that—‘‘Last November a break of ‘Oolong’ 
tea made here sold in London at one-and-sixpence 
a pound ; black tea sold at the same time and made 
from leaf plucked in the same way averaged 1s 2d or 
4d per pound less! The enclosed ig a report 
from Mincing Lane Brokers : 

“¢The samples of Oolong being practically the 
same, we are sending one to New York for report, 
There is something wanting about them, not in 
the appearance, which is much better than former 
samples, nor in the infused leaf or color of the 
liquor, but they lack that indescribable pungency 
which the Ohinese Oolongs possess and which we 
take it must be acquired by the different style 
of firing. 

“<¢Tf our Ceylon friends are really going in for 
Oolongs would it not be worth while for them 
to get the Consuls of Foochow or Amoy to send 
down two or three experts?” 

We really do not see that Ceylon planters 
require to learn from Chinese experts even in 
respect of ‘“‘Oolongs”: surely 1s 6d alb. is good 
enough proof of what can be done, and with further 
experience, our ‘Oolongs’ will no doubt be pro- 
nounced ‘perfect.’ 


i 
THE CEYLON GEMMING AND MINING 
COMPANY, LD. 


We are pleased to be able to state that one of 
our leading firms assisted by some well-known old 
friends of the Colony in England have success- 
fully floated the first ‘‘ Ceynon Grmuina AND Minine 
Company,” the necessary capital having been 
subscribed for in London and Paris, 

No less than £50,000 sterling of the Company’s 
Capital, or gay seven lacs of rupees, have been re- 
served for mining; and this is estimated to be ample 
to do justice to the valuable gem lands which have 
been, so far, secured by this Company. These 
include some of the best parts of the Rakwana 
gemming country. Mining whether it be for gems 
or plumbago has ever been a@ purely Sinhalese in- 
dustry, and the promoters have done wisely in 
associating themselves with two Sinhalese gentle- 
men who are well-known not only as Jeading 
members of the Sinhalese community, but as 
successful plumbago mine-owners of many years’ 
standing. 

Government we feel sure will only be too ready 
to assist and facilitate the operations of a bona 
fide Company willing to expend so large a sum in 
developing the mining industries of the Island, ag 
such extensive operations will give employment to 
large numbers of natives of the country; and from 
what we know of those connected with this Com- 
pany and of the land they have secured we pre- 
dict for it great success and a brilliant future. 
Details having only come to hand by telegraph, we 
reserve fuller particulars until these are confirmed 
by mail advices shor'ly due. 

Meantime we may mention that considerable ex- 
citement prevails among ‘‘gemmers” at differ- 
ent points in Sabaragamuwa. Natives who have 
have made little or ‘‘big’’ fortunes in gems of 
recent years are coming to the front; Mr, Joseph 


Fernando is one such fortunate individual, and he 
had a large interest in a sale of some RI17.000 
worth of gems which was to come off in Rakwana 
on Saturday. These were found, we understand, on 
port of the land secured by the first Comvrany. A 
Mining Manager and Machinery will shortly be on 
their way out and we may expect to have the 
operations of this, the first Company, fully under 
wav before the present year is far advanced 

The Syndicate which has sent out ‘Mr Barrington 
Brown will feel that they have been to a certain 
extent forestalled; but there is plenty of room for 
all, including the third Company whose vromoterg 
seem to be ‘‘ waiting on providence.’ We may be 
sure that if suecess attend the early mining ope- 
rations, we shall see a rush of capital if not Com- 
panies. The latest news of Mr. Barrington Brown 
is that along with Mr. Saunders he had 
passed up from Ratnapura, travelling via Everton 
and Booletenne on through Rakwana district. 

PRESS Echt gute 

ORYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING ~ REPORT. 


Jan. 6th. 

Whatever may be the future of the price of 
Ceylon tra, there are people here who believe that 
it is destined to keep up. I heard of a contract 
perhaps to extend over two years, and the price for leaf 
fixed was 10% cents. It is to be hoped that both 
the contracting parties will find this rate profitable. 

We are wanting rain now, and it looks as if it 
were not very far off. If the N.-E. has 
signally failed. we have so far been spared the 
usual cold winds which prevail at this time. 
Of course we are not out of the wood, 
and may have more than enough of it yet, but every 
day less is a gain. 

Cacao which has just borne is resting, and not 
likely to do much in the way of blossom for some 
months yet ; trees however which have been liberally 
treated are full of promise, with lots of blossom 
now visible and to come. 

Coourtns are plentiful, and sometimes difficult to 
provide with profitable work. The news from the 
Coast of a threatened famine—now happily averted 
I trust—is rather choking off those fellows who 
might have relieved the somewhat congested force 
by a visit to their native land: you hear more of 
a willingness to recruit, and of the desirability 
of giving out advances earlier. and in a liberal 
fashion than ofa wish to be paid up. 

PEPPERCORN. 


LETTERS FROM JAMAICA:—NO. 30. 


To the Editor, 

WEATHER AND CROPS—BLUE MOUNTAIN OOFFFEE—LEAF 
DISEASE AND COFFEE PROSPECTS IN BRAZIL—MONSOON 
RAINS AND DAMAGES—MATTERS POLITICAL—THE LA- 
BOUR QUESTION—LEAVING A CERTAINTY FOR AN UN- 
CERTAINTY—THE RAILWAY POLICY—THE FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITION—PENNY POSTAGE. 

Blue Mountain District, Jamaica, 

For Packet of October 23rd. 
Dear Srr,—It is a long time since I last had 
this pleasure. but I have really not had sufficient 
materials with which to compose a letter: even 
now I fear this epistle will not be as interesting 

to your readers as may have heen some of mv 

previous effusions. Judging from what I read in 

the Overland Observers you kindly send me 
every mail, our brother planters in Ceylon appear 
to have suffered as much as we have here from 
an unduly wet spring and summer. Ever since tha 
commencement of March we have had a great 
deal of wind and rain, with very few fine days in 
between ; the |consequence is fthat}|we} are) |in§ for 
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short crops as the coffee in our top fields has 
made no blossom to speak of; whereas a 
very dry spring is the thing needful to produce 
good blossoms, and secure good crops, Some few 
estates may do better than others, notably those 
that did not do much last year, but I am of opinion 
that taken asa whole the produce of ‘‘ bona fide” 
Blue Mountain coffee this coming season will be 
under the average. This very wet season which 
was at first thought to be most beneficial to the 
pettlers has in some measure disappointed them, 
as the excessive wet has caused a good deal of 
the coffee to “‘ go light ” and die off at the ends of the 
branches, but the quality is good, and they must 
be realizing good prices for their ‘‘ cherry” with 
ordinary Jamaica coffee, in bags, still selling from 
82s to 85s per cwt. in the London market. 

If it be true, as I read not long ago, that a 
disease does exist in some districts of Brazil with 
effects not unlike that of the leaf disease in Ceylon 
and the East Indies, prices are pretty sure to be 
maintained, and asI have more than once observed, 
it will not be so bad for the Brazil coffee plenters 
themselves if nature puts a check upon excessive 
production, so that they may themselves realize 
paying prices rather than drive coffee so low by 
glutting the market, as to cause them to be losers, 
even with their large yield per acre. 

Our heaviest ‘‘seasons’’ (or monsoon) are, as in 
Uva, Ceylon due in October ; we were hoping that 
as we have already had much rain for the last 
feven months, we might have less than usual this 
month, but at the time of writing it is pouring, 
and looks as if it would go on for some days 
longer. It was just at this time ten years ago in 
1879, that the last heavy floods took place, which 
did so much damage, and caused loss of life. God 
grant we may now escape a like catastrophe. 

As to matters political, our Legislative Council 
is now in session, and is to pass some useful 
laws, one for a cadastral survey of the island; for 
up to the present time such a thing does not exist ; 
a law for the establishment of industrial schools: 
the first to be started at the Hope Gardens, under 
the auspices of Mr. Fawcett, the Director of Public 
Gardens and Plantations; the institution with 
the help of the money collected asa Jubilee Fund 
at the suggestion of Sir Henry Norman of a 
Training Hospital for Midwives: a law relative to 
Pilotage, the pilots having protested against the 
custom of allowing captains of ships, after passing 
an examination to be their own pilots; and last 
though not least let us hope the question of 
Immigration may be revived. Mr. Espeut is not 
likely to let it lie dormant, especially as two 
petitions have been sent in to the Governor pray- 
ing that the introduction of coolies into the island 


may be re-established. It is very apparent to me | 


and many others that unless labour can be pro- 
cured, many more sugar estates will have to be 
abandoned, and that even capitalists wishing to 
turn fruit growers will be unable to get the labour 
they need. It is an undeniable fact that the 
Jamaica Creole settlers, the offspring of the old 
slaves, are very much better off than they were 
twenty years ago, especially in the districts where 
bananas grow freely ; consequently they have no 
necessity to work on the sugar estates, in fact many 
have themselves become employers of labor, so the 
European planter and the penkeeper find it difficult 
to supply their wants. I believe Government is 
willing to reintroduce coolies on the understanding 
the planter or indentor bears the whole of the 
expense and responsibility. Now thisseems hardly 
fair, for by present arrangements the cooly is only 
bound to work five (5) years on the property for 
which he is indented, and may afterwards remove 


elsewhere and set up on ‘ his own hook ;” but as 
each cooly would probably cost the planter £20 
or more to import, besides paying him wages at 
the rate of one shilling a day, and keeping him 
in hospital when sick, five years appears to be 
too short an apprenticeship, at such a heavy cost, 
and it should be lengthened to ten years. Govern- 
ment should moreover advance the necessary 
funds to the planter at a reasonable rate of 
interest, the planter re-paying by yearly instalments : 
this aid should readily be rendered by Govern- 
ment, as indirectly the whole community must 
benefit by the introduction of the coolies; and the 
maintenance of the sugar industry which has till 
lately always been the staple industry of Jamaica; 
this, were it abandoned, would be truly most disas- 
terous to the wellfare of the island. The example 
of Demerara and Trinidad should he sufficient for 
our Government. What would those Colonies be like 
had not coolies been largely introduced, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Jamaica should follow suit 
upvless Government wishes the whole island to 
pass into the hands of small Creole Proprietors, and 
the European planter and local capitalist driven 
out of the island. It may be said, if there is so 
much work to be had in Jamaica, why do so many 
leave the island for such places as Colon, Port 
Limon and Nicaragua? Because human nature will 
be the same to the end of the chapter. The induce- 
ment of fabulously described high wages ; the desire 
to make money, buy a plot of land, and become a 
settler, is too great ; and though many, as has been 
fully proved, only go away to die, or return debili- 
tated and impoverished, as so many lately did from 
Coon, they will still listen to the voice of the 
charmer, the agent who bamboozles them into 
leaving ‘‘a certainty for an uncertainty.” The 
American Syndicate have not yet taken over 
the Railway, or paid the £100,000 cash, but I 
hear surveyors are busy on the proposed routes, and 
that Mr. Wesson, the original promoter, is daily 
expected. I was glad to see our new Governor, Sir 
Henry Blake, is of the same opinion as myself, that 
it would have been better for the Government to 
have retained the railway, and extend it gradually, 
as has been done in Ceylon under Government 
auspices: and very many who were so ready to 
hand over everything to ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” now see the 
folly of our handing over 1-35th part of Jamaica 
to the Company, and that of the best remaining 
virgin land in the island. 

Your readers will be surprised to hear that 
Jamaica is about to take a rise out of her fair 
sister Ceylon, for we are to have an Exhibition in 
December 1890: our Governor is very anxious to see 
it carried out, as he believes it will bring Jamaica 
and the other islands more before the world at 
large and prove that ‘‘ there is money yet” in the 
islands if people will only believe it; and that 
it does not follow of necessity that a man who 
settles in the West Indies is sure to die of yellow 
fever, any more than a man who lives in England 
is bound to be carried off by smallpox, or scarlet fever. 

We are at length to have the boon of penny 
postage vouchsafed to us from 1st January next: 
it has been along time coming, just 50 years after 
its adoption in England. W. S. 

es 

Tue Viotet Harvest.—The violet harvest in 
Southern France and Italy isextremely good. Three 
trains daily bring huge cargoes of violets to Paris, 
packed in light fruit baskets. The contents of 
the evening train are kept for Paris consumption, 
while the violets that arrive in the morning are sent 
chiefly to England. What are our own farmers about 
that they do not algo grow violets in winter 7— 
Cowrt Journal. 
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THE GEMMING ENTERPRISE IN SABARA- 
GAMUWA, CEYLON. 


Rakwana, Dec, 30th.—Gemming operations, tempo7 


rarily interrupted vy the heavy rains as regards » few | 


pits al.ne, are now being vigorously carrie) on over 
all the gem fields. The deep pits on Botiatenne have 
been productive of gems of some value. Itis reported 
that the half of this land east of a stream has been 
secured by the London Company’s local agents. ‘Lhe 
Everton pits are being worked by half-a-dozen lessees, 
one of whom, Joronis Appu, has been s0 fortunate as 
to obtain a sapphire valued at R700, but reserved for a 
bid of R1,000. The pits are very close to each other, 
but there is ample room for all those engaged to be 
well repaid their labor and enterprise. Mr. Symons, 
who is now at Springwood bungalow, has been visiting 
his Aberfoyle property, where, too, gems could be found 
in plenty, if pits were freely opened up. Rakwana 
gemfields have been lately visited by a prospector, who 
has been putting up at Ratnapura for some weeks and 
must by now be in Colombo. The general impression 
was that he was agent for the Gemming Company, but 
this was a mistake. He was once a Ooconut Planter 
in Negombo and later in Jaffna, but the great collapse 
of the European coconut enterprize in Jaffna affected 
him badly, and later he was in Australia. He is 
believed to be agent for Mr. Siedle of Colombo, and 
should be well qualified to judge of land in the way 
of calculating the probable cost of digging up, super- 
vision and washing, though ignorant of the natural 
appearance of gems, comparing him with skilled native 
prospectors, Considering that Mr. Barrington Brown 
is the only European at present in Oeylon who really 
has anything more than a rudimentary idea of gems 
and gem lands, the agents of the Gemming Oompany 
have acted wisely in securing tracts of the lands 
which native tradition has credited with wealth of 
gems, and which native gemmers are ready to expend 
capital and labor on. The well-known gem Notary is 
credited with the dictum that gemming will seldom 
or never pay, and that money off gems is to be 
obtained by buying and dealing in gems. The Notary 
has seldom ‘*‘ gemmed,” and on those occasions as a 
rule he has been one of the most successful gemmers. 
His pecuniary gain from gem-dealing is well-known. 
If Mr. Barrington Brown visits Rakwana, great 

advantage should accrue to the District, as there are 
many lands available and some of them cheap. 


RATNAPURA, Jan. 4th.—The weather is all that one 
wish for. 

There was a large influx of visitors tothe city of 
gems during the festive season, among them being the 
Hon. T. B. Panabokke and Mr. Thomas Dunuwille, the 
extra Kachcheri office assistant at Kandy. Mrs. Wace, 
the chie. lady of the Province, gave a ball at her resi- 
dence 0. the 27th December, at which amongst others 
these + wo Kandyans were present. A Gan-Arachchi 
was gored to death by an elephant belonging to one of 
the De wales in this Province. 

Yesterday the Hon. F. R. Saunders and Mr. Bar- 
rington Brown arrived here by coach, and left for 
Rak wana. The latter has offered R400,000 for a gem- 
pit belonging to Iddalmalgoda Kumarihamy; but the 
offer has not yet been accepied.—Cor., “ Examiner.” 

«Oh, oh!” we must say to these figures: indeed the 
quole story is probably apocryphal.—Eb. | 


— SSS 
THE LANKA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


CrncHona ; Cacao ; CARADMoMs ; 
Russer, &e, 

Directors:—George Allen, Hsq., R. P. Harding, Esq,, 
Edward Pettit, Esq., Sir Herbert Bruce Sindford, 
K.0.M.G., James Thos. White, Esq. Agents in Oo- 
lombo :—Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Oo. Secretary :— 
Mr. William Bois. 

Authorised capital, £200,000 in 16,000 ordinary 
shares of £10 ouch, and 5,000 preference shares of 
RLO each, 


Corrne ; TEA ; 


Report, 


To bo presented at the Ninth Ordinary Genera 
Passio eS the Lanka Plantations Company, Limited 
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| to be held at the offices of the Company on the 24th 
} December, 1889, at 3 o'clock in the afterncon 


The Directors submit their Report for the fwels 
months ening 30th Juno last, together with th 
Balance Sheet ani Accoun's of the Company made ») 

| to that date. The quaniity of Coff«« hipped h me 
Wis 1,656 ewt., against an estimate of 2.375 cwt., and 


the amount realised therefr:>m was £7,659 lls 9d, and 
1l ewt. sold in Ceylon for £39 2s, a return in crop 
but little better than last year’s, but upwards of 
£1,800 more in value. The following statement shows 
the quantity of and the amount realised in each year 
since 1881 :— 
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The Cinchona Bark shipped has been about 45,071 
lb,, which has been realised, and hag produced 
£509 9s 8d, The depression in this market continues 
and at present there seems but little prospect of im- 
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provement. The Directors are not therefore disposed 
to press the harvesting of this product. The quantity 
of Oocoa estimated was 600 cwt., but the crop only 
produced 423 cwt., realising £1,499 28 11d. The Oocoa 
trees are now looking fairly well, and there is every 
prospect of the present estimate being realised. The 
Oardamoms also failed to produce the estimated quan- 
tity, there have been 1,515 lb. only received, which 
realised £133 83 1d. The Tea received from the 
Fordyce, Fruit Hill, and Ampitiakande Estates has 
amounted to 155,620 lb, (of which 34,000 lb. only was 
made from purchased leaf as compared with 68,000 lb. 
made last year from bought leaf), in addition to which 
1,947 lb. were sold in Ceylon. The proceeds of the 
shinments of teato London amount to £6,318 18s 7d, 
and of the tea sold in Oeylon to £42145 1d, and it is ex- 
pec ed that a larger return will be obtained this year 
without purchasing outside leaf. There was also a 
sale of 50,023 lb. green leaf from the estates where 
the Company have no factory. The Tea received last 

ear was 171,364 lb. of which 68,000 was made from 

ought leaf. 

The following statement shows the acreage and 
state of cultivation of cultivation of the Oompany’s 
estates on the 30th June last :— 
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The Directors who on this occasion retire are Mr. 
R. P. Harding and Mr. J. T. White, and being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. Mr. John Smith (a 
shareholder) the Auditor, also retires and offers him- 
self for re-election. The Directors in their circular 
of the 25th September last, issued in answer to a 
circular which had been recently sent to some of the 
Shareholders by Col. Howard, dealt at considerable 
length with the history of the Oompany and its present 
position, add detailed the successive changes in culti- 
vation which circumstances over which the Directors 
had absolutely no control had forced upon them. 
Theydo not therefore think it necessary to say more 
upon that subject in this report, but as in that cirouiar 
they promised to detail the changes which had taken 
place inthe management and control of the Hastates 
since theirlate manager ceased to act, they accordingly 
proceed to fulfil their promise. The system of manage- 
ment, which when the Company wan started, seemed 
admirably adapted for insuring the best possible rey 


sults (viz., general superintendence by one who had a 
large stake in the C mpany’s success, assisted by one 
of the oldest and most influential firms in Oeylon) 
when Coffee was practically the only product then 
cultivated, appeared to the Directors to be no longer 
calculated to produce the most beneficial results, when 
a large portion of the Oompany’s estates had been 
planted with Tea, the manufacture of which requires 
constant supervision by resident superintendents as- 
sisted by properly quilified assistants. 

The Directors therefore after having given the 
matter their most serious consideration determined to 
dispense with the services of a General Manager, and 
to provide for constant eupervicion on each estate by 
resident Superintendests assisted as abovementioned 
and always upon the estates unless absent by lrave of 
the Oolombo Agents, and therefore always able to 
give their close atteu!ion not ouly to the cultivation, 
but to the manufacture of Tea, whichis absolutely 
necessary to produce Tea of a good quality. In addi- 
tion to this the Directors with a view to giving the 
resident Superintendents the advantage of the varied 
knowledge which a Visiting Agent going from one 
part of the island to another must necessarily 
obtain, and also with a view to obtaining periodical 
reports on state of cultivation and mere accurate esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditure than have been 
heretofore at their disposal, appointing the following 
gentlemen as Visiting Agents:— 

Mr. Dick for Ampittiakande, Arnhall, Rappahannock, 
Rillamulle and Thotulagalls. 

Mr. Giles Frederick Walker for Fordyce and Gate 
bawn, Fruit Hill, Gonagalla and Paramatta. 

Mr. Grigson for Yattawatte—and when this new 
arrangement was determined upon it was calculated by 
the Colombo Agents that it would not only promote 
a@ much more efficient management, but effect a saving 
of about R5,000 per annum in the expenses. 

The Directors have no reason to suppose that the 
calculations then m2de will not prove to be correct, 
but until at least soother year has passed it will be 
difficult to estimate the benefits to be derived from 
the new system, they willbe able to speak with more 
confidence after the end of the current year 1889 90, 
when some of the benefits which are expected to be 
derived from the new system will, it is hoped, have 
ceased tobe the subjects of estimates. As far as the 
Directors can judge everything connected with the 
Management is going on extremely well. As new cir- 
cumstances arise they are vigorously dealt with, the 
estmates are made with the greatest possible care, 
and when (as it is happened in one or two instances) 
such estimates have had to be reduced the expenditure 
has been cut downas nearly as possible to a corres- 
ponding extent. The estates are now being managed 
with a firm grip which is caleulated in the course of 
another year (weather and other circumstances per- 
mitting) ‘to produce very beneficial results. The 
Director do not think it necessary to say anything 
further on these points, but they thinkit may interest 
the Shareholders to have an ‘epitome of the revised 
estimates for the year ending 30th June next, 

The following is a copy of such Epitome: 

ESTIMATES OF THE CROPS AND EXPENDITURE BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENTS FOR THE YEAR 1st JULY 1889, TO 
30TH JUNE 1890, APPROVED BY THE COMPANY’S 
AGENTS AND VISITING AGENTS. 


AMPITTIAKANDE. 
Acreage. Superintendent. 
Coffee 30 50 164 acres, Mr. W.J. Gorman, Jun. 
Cinchona aD ae — 
Tea do 00 60 BBY a 


Grass... 500 one OE on 
China and timber belts 33 ,, 
332 acres 
— Surplus. 
Estimated to yield 540 £ s Gd. £ & GA £ & A 
Bushels of Parchment 
equal to 108 cwt. Coffee 
at 80s per owt. 432 0 0 
1,0001b. Barkat3dperlb, 12 10 0 
24,400 lh. Tea at 1s per lb. 
1,220 0 0 
a +1664 10 0 
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Estimated cost of Up-keep 
R18,294°00, Exchange at 


1s 5d per R 1,295 16 6 


368 13 6 


In 1883-4 this Estate gave 985 cwt, of Coffee—one cwt. 
of Coffee is equal to about 4% Bushels of Parchment. 


ARNHALL, 


Acreage. Superintendents. 
06 198 acres. Mr. A. Bethune, 7 months, 


ff eeoeouee 
Coffee : — ,» Mr. F. W. Wintle. 


Cinchona ... 


Tea ieievvieieislale eisie 1010) sh 
Grass ...... 000000 15 os 
Forest ....++.+ 13 6 


Unavailable Land .. 00 37 5 
373 acres. 


Estimated to yield 500° ieee one By Cy 
Bushels of Parchment 
equal to 100 cwt. of 


Coffee at 80s percwt. 400 0 Q 
5,000 1b. Bark at 3d per 
elulsieleisiersiejelsreriveve's 0 62 10 O 
——-——— 462 10 0 
Estimated cost of Up- 
keep R8,142 77, Ex- 
change at 18 ba per R, 576 15 6 


Deficiency 114 5 6 


In 1882-3 this estate gave 1,154 cwt. of coffee. 
FRUIT 


‘HILL, 
Acreage, Superintendent, 
CA sieleje cis vecses stevens 220 acres. Mr. Unwin, 
Unavailable Land .. ... by aeons 
237 
Estimated to yield 65,000 
lb. of Tea, at 1s per lb. 2,750 0 0 
Estimated cost of Up-keep 
R17,047:60, Exchange at 
Is Bd per R. ..--. 1,207 10 8 
> ———— 1,542 9 0 
FORDYCE AND GARBAWN. 
Acreage, Superintendence. 
Coffee ...... .-..-. 156 acres. Mr.J.G. Palmer, Supdt, 
Cinchona cod _— 
MND, cagooo | -oeo0no 300 " Mr. I’. Williams, Assistant 
IER coanan soOo0ne ey) i Mr. D, P. Antony, Condtr. 


Unavailable ....., 23 ,, 


614 acres. 

Estimated to yield Sig) Sate lems dese Wy eae Saeed. 

1,000 Bushels of 

Parchment equal 

to 200 cwt. of Cof- 

fee at 80s per cwt. 800 
90,000 lh. Tea at Is 

per 1 Tb. .. 4,500 
From Gonagalla 

30,000 lb. Tea at 1s 

per lb. .... 1,500 0 0 


0 0 
0.0 


6,800 0 0 
Dstimated cost of Up- 
keep,  R64,009:00 
Payment by Battal- 
galla for manufac- 
turing 70,000 lb. Tea 
at 15 cents per lb. 
10,500:00 

R53,500°00, Exchange at 1s 5d per R,, 

3,789 11 7 


3,010 8 5 
GONAGALLA AND PARAMATTA, 

Acreage, Superintendence, 
158 acres, Mr. J. G. Palmer 
153 yy Mr. E. W. K. Boyd. 
CUSSStotens econ lesan cere Te ae z 

322 acres. 
Estimated to yielil 

1,500 Bushels of 

Parchment equal to 

800 cwt. Coflee at 


80s per cwl. 1,200 0 0 
—-————— 1,200 0 0 
Wstimated cost of Up- 
keep R6,800, Bx- 
change at 1s 5d per R, 481 13 4 
—— 718 6 8 
———— 


RAPPAHANNOCK. 
Acreage. Superintendent. 

Coffee O00 ecco 120 acres, Mr. John Gordon. 
Cinchona .... apna, iP vag ; 

Tea eeee «coce 140 ,,, 

Grass D4 eiewsisty oy DOME 5 

Forest pobo. BL. um 

Chena and Pattina ona: Eby 

4733 acres. 


Estimated to yield 1,250 Bushels of 


Parchment equal to 250 cwt. of ED teal ge 1d. 


Coffee at 80/- per cwt. sees 1,000 0 O 
20,000 Bark, at 38d per Ib 250 0 0 
———._ 1,250 0 0 
Estimated cast of Up-keep R19,300°00, 
Exchange at 1/5 per R. aieiets 1,367 1 & 


Deficiency 117 1 6 
Tn 1881-2 this estate ae 1,008 ewt. of Coffee, 


LLUAMALLA. 
Acreage. Superintendence. 

- Coffee boido soos 85 Qcres, Mr,J. V. Owen. 

Tea eae cone, 180 4, Mr, Porolis, Assistant, 
Cardamoms soon Hy oy 

Nursery «os eee fe 

Forest... hoon PAO oars 

Chena .... cove le Ay 


258 acres, 

Estimated to yleld 400 

Bushels of Parchment 

equal to 80 ewt, of 

Coffee at 80/- per cwt. 

3,000 lb. of Bark at 

3d per lb. abieve 

80,000 lb. of Tea 

Leaf (green) at 10 

cents per lb. ... 

1,000 Card.moms at 1/- 
per lb. ‘ 


£5 d. £ os. d, £s d 
320 0 O 


37 10 0 


566 13 3 
50 0 0 


Estimated cost of Up- 
keep R11,445°00, Ex- 
change at 1/5 per R. 


coos 


974 3 8 


810 13 6 


—<— 163 9 9 
In 1884-5 this estate gave 322 ewt. of Coffee. 
THOTULAGALLA. 
Acreage, Superintendent. 
Coffee 5500 agAG ese. 355 acres. Mr. A. EH, Davies, 
Cinchona .... cee 


Tea planted under Coffee Gcou 6h} oH 
Pattina, available for Timber 108 ,, 


Grass ob OOO Hobs Pein pate 

Forest eicinte ouon bh Sah 

Unavailable Land Sete%s pou. bites an 
558 acres. 


Estimated to yield 3,000 Bushels of Parchment 
Less 1,000 as per reduced estimate 


2,000 Bushels. 
Equal to 400 cwt. Coffee at. 80/- 


per ewt, eooe 1,800 0 O 
3,000 lb. Bark at 3d. per Ib.oooe 38710 0 
1,637 10 0 
Estimated cost of Up-keep R26,000, Exchange at 
1/5 per Ry ose once eee tee cose 1,841 13 2 
Deficiency .... £204 3 2 
In 1884-5 this estate gave 1,683 cwt. of Coffee, 
YATTAWATTA, 
Acreage. Superintendent. 
Coffee srateysis(s seeves — acres, Mr. Jasper Martin. 
Tea Gooopo:. =harcjoa0 45 ‘s 
(0{01 (0): emerIOIG apeaueatateret sieve 362, °°); 
Cavdamoms....5+ eevee a 40) ss 
Rubber and Sapan Moaee BY tn 
Grass 35 Ap 
Pattina 115 es 
Forest © seccce  eecaee Tikes s 


947 acres. 

Estimated to yield 600 
ewt, of Cocoa at 60/- 
NCI CWihe . | wiseterers 
2,000 lb. Carda- 
moms atl/-perlb,100 0 0 


— 1,900 0 0 
Estimated cost of Up-keep R18,110, 

Exchange at 1/5 perR. ...... 1,282 15 8 

————_ £617 4 4 
SUMMARY. 

Deficiency. Surplus. 
Sees Gy © s:.\d. 
Ampittiakande Estate ......... Ao 368 13 6 

Aynhall (ke) = ‘GoaeoconUsde 1l4 5 6 
ruit Hill OM coppoacd-oses 1,542 9 4 
ordyce and Garbawn Estate ....+. 3,010 8 5 
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Gonagalla & Parramatta ap 090530 718 6 8 
Rappahannock Choy Benonoo ble 8 
Rillamulle GO sence 163 9 9 
Thotulagalla (OMe sirisisies) MOS TOME. 
Yattawatte CO eeecce 617 4 4 
£435 10 2 6,420 12 2 
435 10 0 
5,985 110 
Less Interest, London Expenses and Charges 
estimated at eeeeee oeeeee cecces 2,000 0 O 
Estimated net Profits...... siete MO DOD LO: 


If these estimates are realised, the Directors hope to be 
able to extinguish the debit balance now sppearing on the 
accounts, and pay all the dividends on the Preference Stock 
to the 30th June next. 

By Order, WILLIAM Bols, Secretary. 
No. 8, Old Jewry, December 9th, 1889. 


Batance SHEET, 30th June 1889. 


Dr. £ 8 d 
To Oapital—15,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each 150,000 0 oO 
1,420 Preference »  #&l0each 14,200 0 0 


£164,200 0 0 


To Loans noes 12,000 0 0 

To Sundry Oreditors—Bills Payable . snygeee 7,823 4 7 

Sundries G0000 2,567 8 1 

£10,390 12 8 

Total... £186,590 12 8 

Cr. £ 5d 

By HO Na oi Harel dG0000 26,225 5 0 

Arnhall 18,521 6 9 

Fruit Hill 10,195 5 7 

Fordyce and Garbawn 16,149 2 0 

Gonagalla and Paramatt 18,185 12 11 

Rappahannock 22,846 10 7 

Rillamulle 10,333 11 9 

Thotulagalla 6 35,143 13 1 

Yattawatta ono 6,083 18 6 

£163,684 1 2 
By Suspense Account, for Expenditure in 
substituting Tea Gardens for Coffee 
Plantations where the Coffee was 
worn out and unproductive, and for 
Factories, Buildings and Roads—Ba- 

lance 30th June 1888 1... 9,083 3 11 
Further Tea Planting, New Tea Fac- 

tories, &c., Account 1888-89 _....., 1,987 15 8 

z £11,070 19 7 

By Machinery, Tools, && asses 2,050 4 4 


£13,121 311 


£176,805 5 1 


By Produce unsold on 30th June, and since realised— 
Coffee Meee 4,492 2 6 
Bark émn00n 612 8 9 
Cocoa eedoon 79413 6 
Tea oc000d 1,970 12 10 
Cardamoms 260100 11 12 11 
£7,881 10 5 
By Cash at Bankers and in hand...... 69 410 


By Sundry Debtors 26 9 5 


By Payments on Account of Up-keep_ 1889-90 350 2 6 
£8,327 7-2 
By Balance of Profit and Loss Account 1,458 0 5 


Total...... £186,59012 8 
TRapine AccounT for the year ending 30th June 1889 


Dr. s d 
To Oost of Cultivation in Ceylon, viz.— 

Ampittiakande C0005 2,580 19 8 
Arnhall aataee 1,396 11 4 
Fordyce and Garbawn opunc 8,254 0 11 
iugerhs LEG de ee | Gobse0 1,979 7 6 
Gonagalla and Paramatta ...... 1,460 11 11 
Rappahannock breoes 1,819 12 11 
Rillamulle 6 534 17 11 
Thotulagalla 1,610 5 9 
Yattawatte 1,583 1 9 
General Mauger, Sundry Expenses 42511 4 

£16,595 1 0 


yess—Debit to Suspense Account— 

special expenditure on Ter Planting 1 Aen 07 
Other Plantation&  — ses. 17 8 
Factories soseee 961 5 10 
Other Buildings agenes 408 10 9 


New Road ssnad 131 10 
£1,987 15 8 
£14,607 5 4 
To Insurance sone 81 1 8 
To Balance carried down saaeee 1,544 0 1 
£16,232 7 1 
Cr. ey sd 
By Net Proceeds of Coffee sold in London 7,689 11 9 
Do Bark do 509 9 8 
Do Tea do 6,318 18 7 
Do Cocoa do 1,499 211 
Do Cardamoms do 133 8 1 


£16,150 11 0 
By Net Proceeds of Coffee sold in Ceylon 39 2°90 


By Net Proceeds of Tea sold in Ceylon 4214 1 

£16,232 7 1 

To Interest on Loan, &c. penees 672 6 1 

To London Eepensee ~Dientor Fees 573 14 6 
Secretary 2u0 0 O 
Income Tax ae 6011 O 
Auditor 21 0 O 
General Office Expenses 107 7 8 

£952 18 2 

Less Transfer Fees cscee 112 6 

£951 0 8 

£1,623 6 9 

By Balance brought down ieee 1,544 0 1 


By Balance carried to Profit and LossAccount 79 6 8 


£1,623 6 9 
ih kag 
PLANTING IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE 
OF CEYLON; UDUGAMA, CEYLON. 


This is a small district near Galle very compact com- 
prising the following estates:—Riseland above the river 
Gindura near Udugama village,and also Udugama estate. 
These two places lie separately from the main district. 
Then takiug the new cart road from Udugama village 
you ascend and arrive at Saumarez, where there is a nice 
factory and machine worked by steam. This is the 
largest factory in the district and takes the leaf from 
the greater part of the district. Then passing along the 
cart road, you come next to Daphne, then “the Oom- 
pany” as it is familiarly called (Ginniedomine is the 
name of the estate). Taking the bridle path branching off 
at Ginniedomine bazaars you reach Doonebale, beyond 
which are Beau Séjour, and Digdolle, while lying 
between Doonebale, Saumarez and Ginniedonmine is 
Indian Walk where the only clearing of the year is 
in progress. Ihave mentioned Saumarez factory, but 
there are besides the Doonebale factory, a con- 
verted set of lines, aud the Riseland factory a neat 
small building. Indian Walk has just been furnished 
with a factory, so that there are now four factories 
in the district. 

Beyond Beau Séjour, the cart road, now in course 
of metalling, leads away through forests and chena 
to the road between Galle and Kanaka. The road is 
being splendidly laid with metal and will soon be in 
fine order. The only complaint nowis that there is so 
little depth of metal. 

Labour.—Most estates,—in fact all,—use Tamils for 
the ordinary work and call in Sinhalese when 
pressure comes. Sinhalese get 23 cents per lb. of 
green leaf. There are many Sinhalese located on 
the estates andin many cases the Tamilhas taken 
unto himself a Sinhalese wife—and invariably the 
union has been more satisfactory than if he had a 
wife from among his own people. The Sihalese is 
a better wife than a Tamil, being more obediest and 
careful with the cooking. 

There is a large field in the villages from which to 
draw all surplus labour, and Tamils form the pexrma- 
nent force. 

Lea Prospects —A great part of the district having 
been opened in various New Products, the cream of 
the soil was taken off before the tea was putin and 
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consequently tea hangs fire at first in places; but 
there is hope and while there is hope we can bear 
up sgainst disappointments. The younger places give 
good promise, but it may be well not to say too much 
about prospects just yet a bit. 

The soil is of a nature which is favourable to tea, being 
free and full of iron, but a free iron soil in a blazing hot 
sun in the lowcountry is not calculated to do much 
till the roots are well down and the bushes show good 
cover. 

The Udugama tea is of good strength, fine liquor, 
pungent, and delicate flavour. 

The district is about 20 miles from Galle whence tea 
is shipped. As the crow flies the sea is about 12 miles 
off, and this makes Udugama the most salubrious 
district in the lowcountry, it had a bad name when 
the jungles were being opened and malaria was pre- 
valent in newly opened land, but all tropical districts 
have been subject to this. 

Tea can be sent to Galle by road or down the Gin- 
ganga to within a mile of Galle. 

MAY UDUGAMA LONG FLOURISH ! 

[Hear, hear !—Ep.] 


SOME MINOR AILMENTS 


THEIR CURES. 


Curonic RunumatisM.—This condition is of sue 
common occurrence that any detailed descriptioh 
of the symptoms is almost uncalled for. The joints 
are most frequently attacked ; the knees, aukles, hips, 
and shoulders usually suffering severely. Sometimes 
the pain is worse at night, but more frequently 
during the day, and on exposure to wet and cold. 
The methods of treating this obstinate condition 
are Many, an indication that there is no specific 
means of curing the disease. Turkish baths are 
useful, and benefit will be obtained from baths con- 
taining Extract of Pumilio Pine. When the pains 
are worse at night, Tabloids of Iodide of Potassium 
may be given, two or more twice during the day, 
and two at bedtime. The Tabloids of Salicylate 
of Soda are also useful, two or three being taken 
two or three times daily. As a local application, 
rubbing with Lanoline is recommended, whilst others 
prefer friction with Hazeline. In many cases a 
change of climate will have tobe resorted to, and 
the patient will have to goto Ventnor, Hastings, 
or some other place for the winter. 

InsoMNIA OR SLEEPLESSNESS.—Sleeplessness may 
arise from various causes. It may be due to pain, 
to restlessness, or to excessive activity of the brain. 
It is customary in many cases to take moyphia; but 
the administration of morphia, unless under the 
advice of a physician, is to be regarded with sus- 
picion. A better remedy, and one not likely to be 
injurious, will be found in Bromide of Potassium 
Elixoid, given in doses of a tablespoonful or more 
at bedtime. Tabloids of Sulphonal have been found 
almost a specific for most forms of sleeplessness, 
and have the advantage of producing no after-effects. 
Care should be taken to see that the room is pro- 
perly warmed, and that the patient has plenty of 
bed-clothes of light kind. 

Sorrs.—Sores on the skin are generally due to de- 
fective circulation of the part, and are excited by 
a blow or friction. They have a tendency to spread 
so us to form large ulcers. They are byno means 
easy to cure unless the patient will consent to rest 
entirely in bed. The application of bandages will 
often do much good, but more benefit will be ob- 
tained by the use of H»ze ine locally than by any 
other remedy. The bowels should be kept well 
open and the general health ani strength main 
tained by the administration of Dialysed iron. 
The preparation made by Borroughs, Wellcome & 
Co. is one of the best.—Health, London, 


AND 


MR. R. E. PINEO IN MANITOBA. 


FROM CEYLON :—AN EASTERN TEA AGENT ON A BUSINESS 
VISIT TO AMERICA. 


Mr. R. E, Pineo, a gentleman who has come to Ame- 
rica as the representative ot Oeylon tea planters, for 
the purpose of establishing agencies fur Ceylon tea, ar- 
rived here yesterday afternoon from Vaucouver, He 
has with him two Hindov servants, man aud wite, 
who travel in their native costumes, which makes 
them interesting objects in this part of the globe. Mr, 
Pineo has lived inIndia since 1858, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the political and commercial affairs of 
that and tributary countries. He says that theC. P. R. 
is agrand route for Hast Indian and Australian trade 
for American points, and he is confident if the com- 
pany establishes agencies at Hongkong for the through 
billing of freight that immense trade could be deve. 
loped, as the route is the shortestin existence. He in. 
tendsinterviewing Mr. Van Horne on the subject when 
he reaches Montreal. Mr. Pineo is enthusiastic on the 
matter of Ceylon tea; he claims that itis the best fla- 
vored, purest and cleanest tea made in the world, 

Mr. Pineo will establish agencies in all the leading 
wholesale countries of Canada and the United States, 
including Winnipeg. Mr. Pineo says that Ceylon is 
a grand country. The chief products of the country 
are tea, cotton and tropical fruits, The natives com- 
prise Boers, Buddhists, Oeylonese, tamaus and mon- 
grels. Oeylon is the Mecca of the Buddhists. Mr. 
Pineo leaves this morning for Montreal, going via St 
Paul and Chicago. This is his second trip around the 
world, and he has crossed the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Oceans eighteen times.—Maintoba Daily Free Press. 


> 
TOBACCO: LONDON BORNEO TOBACCO CO. 


The report to be presented at the first vearly general 
meeting states:—The number of fields planted this 
season is about 150. The directors had reasov to be- 
lieve that a larger amount of fields would have been 
cropped this first year, but the inevitable difliculties 
ofstarting an almost entirely new enterprise in a new 
country have not been altogether overcome. The 
company was exceedingly unfortunate whilst in the 
full swing of preparation to lose suddenly, by death, 
the services of ther manager, Mr. Bense, a gentleman 
who, the directors had every reason to believe, was 
eminently fitted to carry on the important duties of 
his position. Two of the European assistauts were also 
invalided about the same time. Unfortunately for 
this year’s crop the British North Borneo Oompany. 
at ths very moment when most assistance was required 
from them, found themselves, from no fault, perhaps 
of their own, but in consequence of a small war being 
suddenly forced upon them, unable to give all the assis- 
tance and protection required; moreover, the large 
number of desertions that took place, and the necessity 
of u idertaking, until another manager could be obtained 
from Deli, the practical management of the estate, 
cripoled the hands of our managing director, and pre. 
vented him from either planting the number of fields 
he bad intended or of obtaining satisfactory results from 
the employment of the labour hired and paid for. 
There is every reason to expect that the difficulties 
previously referred to will not occur again, as » telegram 
just received from the managing director, dated Singa- 
pore, Dec. 9th, repocts all operations going ou favour= 
ably, bea'th of c.olies good, and prospects of labour 
supply favourabic, 

As opeving new estates, especially on a large scale, 
is evidently attended with considerable risk of sickness 
and consequent loss, the directors have decided not to 
ottempt to carry ont the original idea of cultivating 
1500 fielis in 1890, but full prep»rations are now going 
au for planting about 80° fields, new man gers of ability 
have been obtained, aud tlie local government are doing 
all in .their power to Le!p the enterprise.—ZL. and C, 
Hupress, Decr, 20th. 
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THE BLACKMAN FAN IN TEA WITHERING. 


In view of the articles which have from time to 
time appeared in our columns regarding the Black- 
man Air Propeller as adapted to our tea wither- 
ing sheds, the following extracts from letters re- 
ceived by the Blackman Co. Litd., and forwarded 
to us, will doubtless be of interest to our readers :— 

I,—Extract from letter from G. O.{Kentish, Esq., Tari- 
enti Tea Estate, Dooars.—“ The (two 48-inch) ‘ Black- 
mans’ are doing grandly. 
day or two, as requested by Mr. Aldam: but I may 
mention that I withered dry leaf with them in 33 hours, 
and wet leaf in 8, The fans were then only runaoing at 
two-thirds speed. With the greater speed I have now 
I expect much better results.” 

Il.—LHxtract from letter from A. S. Peuny, Esq,, 
Dilkoosh Tea Estate, Oachar.—“‘ Some time ago you 
asked how the two (48-inch) fans were doing, and I now 
have the pleasure to give you the following figures :— 
August 29th.—668 lb. plucked at Dixea the previous 
day, reached this factory at 7-45 a.m.; was spread at 
8. 0a.m.;and rolled at 11°30. August 80ch.—580 
Ib. arrived from Dixesu (8 miles distant) at 7-40 a. m. 
was spread at 8.0 a.m.; and rolled at 11-45. These 
results are most satisfactory. Formerly the Dixea 
leaf had to be always kept over until the following 
day ; no doubt, to the detriment of manufacture. A 
factory with‘ Blackman’ fans can, I consider, do with 
one half the usual number of buildings.” 

IlI.—Extract from letter trom A. A. Bull, Esq., 
Baracora Tea Estate, Sylhet.—‘*‘ My arrangements for 
keeping the loft practically air-tight are not yet com- 
pleted, and I have ¢ gill-mills’ insteid of glass windows. 
Aithough Iam not able, owing to circumstances, to 
reap the full benefit of having them (two 60-inch 
Blackmans), I work them regularly and find them of 
great assistance in withering, even as they are, and lam 
very glad indeed weinvested in them. As soon as glass 
arrives I hope thoroughly to test them.” 

Several of these fans are being erected upcountry 
by Messrs. John Walker & Co., agents for the 
Blackman Ventilating Co., and one of them can 
be seen at the Colombo Iron Works, They cost 
hittle, says our correspondent, and are an undoubted 


Success. 


> 
REGULATION OF SUPPLIES OF THA. 


The Indian Tea Districts Association have issued the 
following report of the special committee, appointed 
by the general committee of the Indian Tea Districts 
Association at their meeting held on Nov. 19th, 1889, 
to work out details of a scheme for regulating the 
supplies of tea placed on the market, with a view to 
prevent the depreciation in values, not unfrequently 
caused by hurrying forward more tea than the buyers 
are able to deal with :— 

The special committee, having had the advantage 
of conferring with the representatives of nearly all 
the leading brokers, has arrived at the conclusion 
that, looking to the difficulty of formulating any ar- 
rangement of a hard and fast mature, and con- 
sidering the many conflicting interests involved, the 
object in view can be best attained by a general 
understanding among growers and importers and 
the brokers. 

The special committee find that the following are 
among the contributing causes of a depressed market :— 

1, The unnecessarily large number of separate 
breaks sent home by gardens, thereby harassing the 
trade, 

2. The offering of an enormous quantity of tea 
for sale on a single day. 

3. The printing for sale of breaks of tea before 
the teas are actually ready for sale in the ware- 
house, and consequent frequency of withdrawals from 
sale at the last moment. 

The brokers being more fully in possession of the 
information necessary to enable them to exercise 
control over supplies, inform us that it hag hitherto 

b cen their endeavour, as far as possible, to confer 
o ether to a certain extent with regard to printing, 


I will send you a report ina, - 


but that more might be done by merchants them- 
selves to support their efforts. 

The brokers are accordingly recommended to en- 
deavour as far as possible to dissuade their princi- 
pals from— 

1. Printing their teas for sale before all the teas 
of each break are actually in the warehouge, and 
have been bulked and worked. 

2. Bringing out fresh cacalogues of tea to be sold 
on the last days of the same week in which the 
catalogues are issued, when the total amount already 
advertised for sale appears sufficient, or more than 
sufficient, for the requirements of the trade. 

Members of the Association are invited to do their 
utmost to strengthen the hands of their respective 
brokers, and at the same timato endeavour to attend 
the fortuightly meetings of the Association, on Tues. 
days, at 2 p.m., to conter with one another, and with 
brokers; with a view to better regulation of the 
supplies put on the market. 

Robert Lyell ¢ Members of the 

Geo. Seton Speciel Oom- 

R. G. Shaw mittee, 
Ernest Tye, Secretary. 

A meeting of the general committee of the Indian 
Tea Districcs Association was held on ihe 17th inst. to 
receive the report of the speci:] committee appcinted 
to consider the question of regulatiug the supplies of 
tea placed on the market. The following members 
attended :—Chair—Wiliam Roberts (Jorchaut, Dar- 
jeeling, and Tiphook Oompanies,, R.G, Shaw (Assam 
Fronti r Oompany), Robert Lyell! (Geo. Wil'iamson & 
Co.), R. P. Doake (Duncan, Macneill, & Co), A. Bry- 
ans (P. R. Buchanan & Co.), J. Berry White (Jokai Vea 
Oompany), W.L Watson (Jas. Finlay & Cu.), W. N. 
Clark (Begg, Duuiop, & O©o.), Geo. Seton (Octuvius 
Steel & Co.), Henry Earnshaw (Alex. Lawric & Co.), 
W.F. Raban (Gotoonga Estate), Arthur Thompson 
(W. J, and H. Thompson, and Noakacharce Tea Com- 
pany), Geo. White & Co., Gow, Wi'sou, and Stanton, 
Arthur Oapel & Oo., Stenning, Inckipp& C». 

After a very lengthy discussion the following resolu- 
tion was moved by Mr. W. L. Watson, seconded by Mr. 
J. Berry White, and carried unanimously :—“ That the 
brokers be requested to neet ovce a week, and en- 
deavour by mutual agreement to regulate the offerings 
as far as possible in accordance with the demand at the 
time and the members of the Association present 
hereby pledge themselves to support them.” 

Itis hoped that all members of the Association and 
others interested will give their cordial support.—H. 
and C. Mail. 


ee 

GrapHite iN Norway.—A graphite mine has been 
discovered at Eker, close to Hongsund, Norway. 
The quality is apparently good, and hopes are 
already entertained that this discovery perhaps 
may give rise to the erection of local lead pencil 
manufactories.—Public Opinion. 

GEMMING IN CeyLon.—The Gemming and Mining 
Company of Ceylon, Limited, haye issued a pros- 
pectus, with a capital of £100,000. Messrs. Delmeze, 
Reid & Co., of Colombo and Galle, who are interested 
in some of the undermentioned properties, have 
expressed their willingness to act as local agenis, 
and the London board consider this a guarantee to 
the shareholders that the anticipations contained in 
this prospectus will be fully realised. The company 
has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the 
freeholds (subject to a small Government !icence) 
of the well-known estates of Everton (native name, 


‘Kabragallakelle) and Aberfoyle (native name, Kal- 


kanda), being a portion of some of the richest 
gemming land situated in the Rakwana district, 
Ceylon; and to provide capital for developing the 
properties and working the gemming pits already 
sunk and proven. The secretary of the Ceylon Gem 
and Mining \EKstates Syndicate, Limited, points out 
that his company is in no way connected with the 
Gemming and Mining Company of Ceylon.—d. ¢& C. 
Mail. : 
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Correr.—There was some talk about a wonder- 
ful substitute for coffee, a product of the islaud 
of Réunion, Mr. St. John, the British Consul at 
Réunion, has furnished a report upon these Gertnera 
seeds, for the plant was found to be not a new 
species of Mussenda, but a member of the natural 
order Loganiacce, named Gertnera vaginata. Mr. 
St. John states that they yield a pleasant beverage 
when roasted like coffee-berries—a beverage possess- 
ing some of the flavour of coffee, but much less 
fragrant. Mr. St. John further points out that 
the shrub is by no means plentiful upon the island, 
and is not so fruitful as the coffee plant. He 
believes that it could not be placed upon the 
market at a price that would either compete or 
compare with that of genuine coffee—H. & C. Mail. 


Tra Puanvineé IN tHE Cavoasus.—Consider- 
able confidence is expressed by some of the Russian 
newspapers in the prospects of tea planting in the 
Caucasus. The Novosti states that the plantations 
on the Black Sea coast between Batoum and Sukhum 
Kaleh are assuming the appearance of regular tea 
gardens. However, tea-growing is no new thing in 
the Caucasus, as half a century has elapsed since 
the first tea shrub was planted there in the public 
garden of Sukhum Kaleh. Prince Er:stow exhib- 
ited at the recent exhibition at Tiflis a tree 4s 
years old, and Colonel Solovtsow exhibited other- 
five years old. All these were in the most flourishing 
condition, and, moreover, provided seeds sufticient 
to plant a considerable area. One of the chief 
drawbacks to the industry has been the necessity 
of importing all seeds from China, and this now 
promises to be obviated by the supply procurable 
from the public gardens and great estates of the 
Gaucasus. French and German naturalists have 
declared that there is no region more suitable to the 
cultivation of tea than the shores of the Black 
Sea between Batoum and Sukhum, where the climate 
is warm, moist, and equal.—London Times. | With 
reference to this paragraph, following a succession of 
similar notices, we may remind our Russian friends 
that they can obtain any quantity of the seeds of a 
better gpecies of tea than the Ohina from India 
or Ceylon. We doubt, however, if the climate is 
so suitable as it is represented ; while on the Black 
Sea shores as in the United States, the abundance 
and cost of labour will settle the question.— 
Ep,] 


Coconut Burrer.—What is known in your land 
of coconuts about coconut butter? The mention 


of itin the following extract is novel to me :— 


Coconut Butter—The United States Oonsul at 
Mannheim, in his last report, refers to a discovery 
by German chemists in the coconut ofa fatty sub- 
Atitute for butter, Immediately after the discovery a 
firm was established in Mannheim for the purpose of 
manufacturing the new article, to which it has given 
the name of coconut butter. Although in existence 
only a year, it is unablo to meet the constant de- 
mands made on it. It employs 25 men, has a 40-horse 
power engine, and produces daily 3,000 kilos. of butter, 
which it retails at from 64d to 74d perlb. The nuts 
come mainly from the South Sea Islands. The new 
butter is of a clear, whitish colour, and is said to be 
better adapted for cooking than table purposes. It ig 
neither disagreeable to the taste nor smell. At pre- 
sent it is chiefly used in hospitals and other State 
institutions, but it is rapidly finding its way into 
houses where the people are too poor to buy butter, 
The working classes are rapidly adopting it in place 
of oleo-margarines. It is said to be singularly free 
from acids, and to be therefore much easier of diges- 
tion, In Germany there are about 50 factories en- 
Reged in producing margarines and other artificia, 

utters, 


Sand anp Grit in Inpran Tosacco.—The 
Indian Government, in sanctioning the further 
engagement of Mr. Caine, the tobacco expert, by 
the Madras Government, instructed the Under 
Secretary to write :— 

I am to take this opportunity of suggesting for 
the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, that in the coming year careful experi- 
ments be tried by Mr. Caine with a view of as cer- 
taining whether sand or grit, &c., are or are not 
taken in by the leaf while drying, this being the 
one fault which has stood in the way of tobacco 
exported from Northern India. 


Cacao and Topacco In KuruNnuGALA Disrerort. 
—I have been in Kandy, where I spent a 
delightful day amongst the Peradeniya Palms. From 
Kandy I walked 25 miles to Kurunegala in 3 
stages, stopping en route to see what was once the 
glory of cacao cultivators, viz. the estates round 
Galagedara, but which, alas, are now but shadows 
of their former selves, After that, I was late to see 
Herr Schappie and his tobacco enterprize (as it was 
all over for this season), but I heard that he wag 
well content with the result of the crop and when 
a planter is content, one knows that he has been 
something more than successful !—Cor., Jan. 3rd, 


————« 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 19th December 1889.) 
FROM MALABAR 7 
COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUCTATIONS. FROM BOMBAY QUALITY, QUOTATIONS, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. AND ZANZIBAR. 
BEES’ WAX, White ’ SS Slightly softish to good CLOVES, Zanzibar | |Good and fine bright : 5d a 6d 
hard bright ...|£6 a £7 10s and Pemba, per lb \Common dull to fair .. |\4¢d a 53d 
Yellow ..|Do. drossy & dark ditto...|90s a 105s Stems...\Common to good . |lgda 13d 
OINCHONA BARK--Crown Beneyed, or a atte age ie aeons INDIOUS Fair ...|L0s a 12s 
Medium to fine Quill ... a , Bussorah . 5 
Spoke shavings... _...|ad a 9d & Turkey ¥ cwt. } Fair to finedark blue .,.|52s 6d a 57s 6d 
Branch... a ..jld a 3d Cewt,|Good white and green...|408 a 50s 
Red |Renewed ., «. — ./2da1s GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fineclean ,,,|1558 a 41s 
Medium to good Quill,..|4d a 9d ANIMI, washed, #cwt,|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£12 a £14 10s 
Spoke shavings ... ... (2d a 5d part yellow and mixed|£10 a £12 
Branch ... nee wid a 3d Bean & Peasizeditto ...,£042£8 10s 
Twig Se a wld a 14d jamberandredbold _ ,,,|£8 a £11 
CARDAMOMS Malabar _|Ulipped, bold, bright, fine|ls 6d a 2s 3d scraped.,.|Medium & boldsorts .../£4a £7 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & leanjls 2d a 1s 6d. ARABIC, E.I. & Adeu../Sorts ... ... .. .e.|028 & 75S 
Alleppee Fair to fine plump clipped|1s 3d a 2s 6d per ewt. Ghatti .../Sorts to fine pale ...(208 a 70s 
Tellicherry|Good to fine ...(18 8d a 23 8d Amrad cha|Good and fine pale _ ,,,|008 a 658 
Brownish ...(l0da 1s 6d Reddish to pale brown .,,|298 4 45s 
Mangalore |Good & fine, washed, bgt.|1s 6d a 23 8d ASSAFCETIDA, per |Clean fair to fine ..,|208 & 3438 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good... _.,.J6d als 61 ewt.|Slightly stony and foul,,,{20s a 25s 
CINNAMON Ists |Ord, to fine pale quill .,.J/da 16d KINO, per cwt.|Farr to fine bright .,,|223 60 a 258 
Qnds}| ,, 55 59 nye [6d 18 MYRRH, picked ,, [Fair to fine pale |S5 a £7 
3rds| ,, i a yy, ++-(6d a 1s 103d Aden sorts|Middling to good _. (728 6d a 85s 
4ths}Woody andhard... _.../5¢d a 11d OLIBANUM, jirop |Fair to fine white ,..|278 6d a 553 
Chips +-+|Fair to fine plant... (Lid a 63d per cwt. ,, |Reddish to middling ,,,|27s6d a 35s 
COCOA, Ceylon «. + |Bold to fine bold ., (963 a 1058 pickings.,,.|Middling togoodpale |,.|12s a 20s 
+ |Medium sea», [963 @ 9OS siftings ...|/Slightly foultofine  ,,,|10sa 15s 
_ |Triage to ordinar ...|60s a 703 INDIARUBBER Mozambi|que, } red hard _..,I8 9d a 2s 2d 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation|Bold to fine bold colory...|104s a 106s per lb. Ball & Saus|age J whitesoftish |. ls 4da1s9d 
Middling to fine mid. ...| 00s a 103s unripe root ... (8d @ 1s 5d 
Low mid.and Low grown|95s a 99s liver ...{L8 a ls 9d 
Smalls... 000 ...|928 a 993 63 a ee 
Native Good ordinary ... _.../808 a 92s 6d 
Liberian «-lSmalltobold ... ...|808 a 953 FROM CALCUTTA AND 
fast Indian +-|Bold to fine bold... ,,.(L043 a 1103 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. ; 
Medium to fine ... ...|998 a 1023s 
Small “60 nee ... (998 & 983 ——— — 
Native  _|Good to fineordinary_ ...|$5sa 92s6d CASTOR OIL, Ists per oz.|Nearly water white ...|54 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochin| wid .coarse tofinestraigh'|#14 a £22 2nds ,,_ ...|Fairand good pale 42d a 48d 
FIBRE, Brush + lOrd, to fine long straight|£20 a £32 3rds_,, ...|Bruwnandbrownish .../4d a 43d 
Stuffing .../Coarse to fiae ... (£2 a £21 INDIARUBBER Assam, per| 00d to fine «[1s 8d a 2s 2d 
COIR YARN, Ceylon --|Ordinary tosuperior .,..|£14 a £34 lb. Common foul and m‘xed Td ais 6d 
Cochin -/Ordinary tofine... .../&14 a £40 Rangoon ...|Fair to good clean .--/1s 7d a 1s 10d 
Do | Roping fair to good ..|£12 a £18 Madagascar|G0odto finepinky &whitells 10d a 9s 4d 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .../Middling wormy to fine,,./10s a 18s Fair togoodblack _,,.\Is 4d a 1s 9d 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to fine fresh... _,..; 153 a 255 SAFFLOWER ...{@00d to fine pinky .-/608 a 80s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... _...|55s a 60s Middling to fair +1408 a 608 
” Smalland medium __...|245 a 35s Inferior and pickings ...|15s a 25s 
Rough |Fairto fine bold., _../16s.a 25s TAMARINDS ...| Mid, to fineblacknot stony 7s 6d a 10s 
Ls slSmall .. we 148 Ga 188 “tony andinferior _...|4s.a 63 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark to fine pale ...(15s a 558 _— —— 
NOUX VOMICA +--|Fair to fine bold fresh ,,./83 6d a 103s 
Small ordinary and fair,../63 a 8s FROM 
MYRABOLANES Pale, ...|Good to fine picked «178 a 83 6d CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Common to middling ,,./53 a 63 9d 
oa Fair Coast... 000 . [6s a 68 6d —— _— —— | 
Pickings|Burnt and defective ...|43 a 43 9d ALOES, Cape, per cwt: .../Fairdry to fine bright .../24s a 28s 
OIL, CINNAMON --|Fair to fine heavy .,../is a 23 6d 5 ...|Common & middling soft!12s a 23s 
CITRONELLE --|Bright & good flavour ,../34 a 7d Natal ...|Fair to fine +». none here 
LEMON GRASS aly ae eS a 19 «(13d a 13d ARROWROOT Natal per 1b |Middling to fine «(13d a 3d 
ORCHELLA WEED _ .-. |Mid. to fine, not woody,,,/203 a 333 —— —_—_—_ 
PEPPER, Malabar,blk.sifted| pair to bold heavy avers FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, y» good 5, Balaits THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
Tellicherry, White ... BAe Pips BD .../1s a 1s 6d —_—_—_—_—_—_ 
PLUMBAGO Lump «./Fair to fine bright bold.,./183 a 21s CAMPHOR, China, ¥ cwt.|Good, pure, & dry white 
: Middling to good small.../153 a 17s Japan el oy 3 pink } 150s a 160s 
Chips ---|Slight foul to fine bright|/10s a 123. GAMBIEK, Cubes, cwt. .../Ordinary to fine free .../363 a 41s 
dust -. |Ordinary to fine bright .../8s a 10s Pressed nom 
RED WOOD ofp +«!Pair and fine bold ..\£6a£6 58 Block [per lb.|Good ...|278a 27s 6d 
SAPAN WOOD »-|Middling coated to good|£5 a £8 GUTTA PERCHA, genuine| ine clean Banj& Maca- |4s a 5s 
SANDAL WOOD, logs --|Fair to good flavor ..-|£30 a £58 Sumatra... Barky to fair [sar|2s 6d a 33 9d 
Do. chips .../Tferior to fine ... .../£9 a £30 Reboiled...{Common to fine clean ...|7d a 2s 
SENNA, Tinnevelly «(Good to fine bold green,,./8d a 1s 4d White Borneo _ .,.|Good to fine clean ...(18 10d a 2s 8d 
Fair middling medium...|4d a 6d Inferiorand barky _,,./1s 4d a 1s 94 
Common dark and small|jd a 33d NUTMEGS, large, per Ib... 57 3a 80’s, garbled «28 63d a 4s 
TURMERIC, Madras ‘«lFinger fair to fine boldj10s 6d a 11s 6d Medium an 83’3 a 95’s ...|28 4d a 2s 6d. 
Do. +|Mixed middling [brighti8s 6d a 9s 6d Small -.|100’s a 160’s «(28 a 23 4d 
Do, ++|Bulbs = woe ...173 a 98 MACE, per lb. ...|Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 8d a 3s 3d 
Cochin «.|Finger we ..|88 6d a 98 6A Ordinary to fair .. (28 2d a 2s 6d 
VANILLOES,Mauritius & Chips and dark .../Is 10d a 2s 14 
Bourbon, 1sts/Wine crystalised 6 a 9inch|18s a 23s RHUBARB, Sun dried, per/Good to fine sound ... {ls 3d a 8s 2d 
2nds Foxy & reddish 548 ,, |\153 a 203 lb Darkordinary & middling|8d a 1s 3d 
3rda|f Lean & dry to middling High dried ,,.|Good to fine .../9d a 1s1d 
under 6 inches ../103 a 143 Dark, rough & middling |3d a 7d 
4ths Low, foxy, inferior and SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.|Fair to fine «17s a 183 
(pickings 3s a 89 6d medium ...) 5, 9 55 178 a 188 
——— —_—__—— small eee DD. Oe (14s 6d a 15s 6d 
FROM BOMBAY Flour [per lb,|Good pinky to white .,./8s a 123 
AND ZANZIBAR. TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine . [toda 24d 
—— ———_—_—_——__——_ Singapore (14a a 2d 
ALOEFS, Sozcotrine -»/Good and fine dry 1/24 a £7 Flour «».|10s a 178 6d 
Zanzibar & Hepatic....\Commonand good _,,,|403 a £5 5s Pearl +208 a 228 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ... Fair to fine bright ++ 828 a 338 eo 16s a 188 6d 
Ordinary and middling.,, 2790 809 + (168 6d a 183 6 
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THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE OF 
CEYLON IN 1889. 

Review :-—Tea, Correr, CincHona Cacao, CanpAMoms, 
Coconuts, Cinnamon, Grain, ToBacco, Corton, 
New Propvots. 

N respect of the great plantin 
industry of the Colony—in 
tea, coffee, cacao, cinchona 
bark and cardamoms besides 
minor products—we are accus- 
tomed at this time of year, 
not so much to look back to 


the 


position attained and 


stock of tte E 
to look at the prospect before us, giving revised 


to take 


estimates of the current season’s exports based 
on the experience of the quarter expired as well 
as on the latest district reports. But before doing 
80, we may say, that 1889 has been by no means 
a favourable year for tea ‘ flushing,’/—cropping—or 
forthe plantirg of new fields, in respect of rain 
distribution and the season generally. On the 
contrary, in the face of the irregularity of the 
monsoons and the almost entire failure of the 
‘“ North-east,’ estimates of tea crops in many 
districts have not been realized by a very con- 
siderable percentage and the general opinion now 
seems to be that our own and Mr. Rutherford’s 
anticipation of tea export for the present seasons 
will be found above the mark. We have en- 
deayoured to get the opinions of all the Inspectors 
of Estates in the country as well as of some other ex- 
perienced planters, and taking the average’of about 
a score of returns before us, the result will be found 
in the table we publish below. Inthe same way we 
give the average of estimates for the other principal 
staples of estates deduced from the information 
collected, and add finally, our ‘‘ Revised Hstimate”’ 
based on the respective value attached to different 


returns ;— 
SHASON 1889-90, 
BXPoRT ESTIMATES; 


Average 
Observers Shipped up to of Planters’ Observers 
October 9th Jan, estimates revised 
estimates. received, estimates. 
Tea, 1b. — ...42,000,000% 9,278,091 38,900,000 41,000,000 


(Last year 7,448,807) 
27,042 


Coffee, ewt. 90,000 : 84,500 85,000 
(Last year 24,709) 
Cinchona 


Bark lb... 7,500,000 
16,000 


2,311,745 6,850,000 7,250,000 
(Last year 3,506,677) tah 
7,353 


Cocoa, ewt, 15,500 15,500 


7,35 
(Last year 2,601ewt.) 
92,469 
(Last year 66,719) 
* Mr, H.K. Rutherford estimated at 43,000,000 1b. ; Messrs, 
Somerville & Co, estimated at 42,650,0U0 ; and Messrs. Forbes 
& Walker at 40,000,000 yp. 


Cardamoms 
lb. cc 


300,000 275,000 300,000 


In the case of Tea we ate going on the fact that 
while one planter’s estimate is so low as 30 millions (1) 
and another from a shrewd quarter stands at 38 
millions, yet the majority of our returns are not 
under 40 millions, while two very experienced 
observers go even now as high as 42 and 424 
millions lb. respectively. There is also the fact that 
in the first quarter of the season—by no means 
considered a favourable one this time generally—we 
have shipped no less than 94 millionlb. We do not 
think, therefore, taking all into consideration that 
Ceylon should export to all quarters—the Colonies, 
America and the Mother-country—less than 41 
millions during season 1889-90, of which less than 
39 millions may be sent to the United Kingdom. 
Considering the falling-off in China exports and the 
fact that the Indian tea crop is below the 
estimate, this quantity should be readily taken off 
and the statistical position of our staple, especially 
in anticipation of a» reduced imperial tea duty, 
must be considered very good. The year in fact 
opens with very encouraging prospects all round 
to the planter—the only little cloud at present being 
perhaps found in rather higher rates for rice than 
are usual. Here is what an experienced tea planting 
authority says in sending in his estimate :— 


‘ Prospects generally are I think good, Labour is 
plentiful, and in some cases more than is required 
in the immediate present, and whenever inquired for 
is easily obtainable from the Ooast. The num ber 
of ‘permanent settlers,’ I may call them, on es- 
tates has largely increased. Sinhalese take to estate 
life readily, and seem to have no wish to return to 
their villages, In nearly all cases where they are 
resident on the estate, they work under Tamil kan- 
ganies, and have adopted the Tamil coolie dress and 
the Tamil language. They work as well and as regu- 
larly as the Tamils, and we have here a new and 
steadily increasing source of labour supply, at the 
higher as well as at the lower elevations which on 
all accounts we ehould endeavour to encourage.” 


Tea in Uva, 


The past year has given evidence both in yield 
of crop and prices obtained that (with the facilities 
for safe, cheap transport the railway now making 
will secure) there is no reason why Uva should not 
become a first-class tea-producing division of the 
country. Here isthe opinion of an experienced and 
cautious planter in the Bapvuxwa division and 
what he says of tea doing well on patana (natural 
grass land of which there are great reserves at a 
good altitudes in this province) is specially note- 
worthy :— 


“With regard to tea prospects in Badulla district,— 
Tea is doing very well indeed on all places where the 
lay of the land is fair and where the soil is not gone, 
it is doing especially well on patana. We have no 
old tea, none I fancy much over four and half years, 
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But such yields as 400lb. an acre have already been 
secured, 500lb. an acre has been got, and the latter 
is the estimate over a large estate this season. I got 
366 lb. made tea myself off a field 25-34 on patana 
land, and many places could give better figures. {[ 
have said enough to show you that there is nothing 
to prevent tea, climatically, (is there such a word ?), 
doing as well here as anywhere .in the island. Our 
tea is of good flavor, and prices of Spring Valley 
and Glen Alpin are encouraging, especially when you 
consider that a large proportion of their leaf is pur- 
chased, that all the tea is young, and that the manu- 
facturers have all their experience to gain. I do not how- 
ever think Badulla (or Haputale) will ever again be as 
valuable under tea asit was under coffee, Many estates 
in outlying partsof the district will probably not be put 
into tea owing to transport difficulties, If patana 
tea lasts, a great deal of patana land will be opened, 
but people would hardly for some years yet open 
new estates of that character. Given fair lay of land 
I believe tea will do as well here as in the best up- 
country districts ofjthe island. Labor supply is, though 
not abundant, sufficient, and the Sinhalese are taking 
to Work on estates so generally that the difficulties 
of clearings or other temporary heavy worke are much 
lessened.” 

Fiom both the Hzeruraue and Mapuxsima divisions, 
we have also had lately, exceptionally favourable 
reports as to quality of, prices obtained for, and 
yields of tea. There is therefore no reason to 
doubt that Uva will have ready for the Railway as 
much produce (in tea, cocoa and cinchona bark 
chiefly) as will make up for the deficiency in 
coffee on the estimates on which the railway 
financial returns were based.—We now turn to poor 
dethroned ex-king 

Corres. 


Uva, of course, makes up most of the miserably 
poor estimate of exports, with a certain quantity 
from the Agras division of Dimbula and the Boga- 
wantalawa end of Dikoya.* In Uva we include 
Udapusce'lawa. We have received this season 
more favourable reports of the appearance and 
condition of indiviaual coffee estates in all these 
districts, than for perhaps a couple of years pre- 
viously, and not a few planters are still hopeful of 
keeping their best fields in good heart by careful 
cultivation, every encouragement being afforded 
them by the high prices prevailing and in prospect. 
Some experiments in a quiet way are being made in 
planting ,Coorg coffee seed along with shade trees 
after the fashion which has proved a success in 
Mysore; and so far we believe Mr, Hamlin of th 
O. B. Estates Co, is entirely satisfied with his 
Kondesalle fields (Dumbara) planted after this 
fashion within the last two and three years. Such 
experiments however can only be isolated ones, in 
certain selected localities, and unless a revival takes 
place in respect of planting Liberian coffee in the 
lowcountry—of which there is no sign, and no 
special encouragement to do so t—Ueylon is unlikely 
to be good henceforward)in any season for a larger 
export than 100,000 cwt. ; while it may fall to 50,000 
before many seasons roll by, if the shade experi- 
ments do not prove permanently successful. 


* The Rattota division of Matale Hast once a 
flourishing coffee-district is estimated to give only 80 
owt. this season, but there will be 240,000 Ib. tea, 
150,000 1b. cinchona bark and 16,000 lb. cardamoms, 

+ For instance, the Kalutara district first opened very 
mouch for Liberian coffee and in which 16,200 acres 
have been taken up by planters of which 5,800 acres 
are cultivated, is now practically all in tea—l to 12 
years old—giving very nearly 1 millon or (950,000 ib.) 
crop this season. The Crairman of the district writes : 
— ‘generally speaking it may be said that tea is the 
sole cultivation on the 5,800 acres noted above, the 
cultivation of Liberian coffee and citronella grass 
having been practically abandoned, Cinnamon cs ates 
not included,’ 


Cacao, YIELDING THE Cocoa or CoMMERCE. 
Our estimate does not indicate much progress in 


this desirable product, being 1,100 cwt. below the 
maximum export in season 1886-87. 


One geatleman 
who makes his estimate 15,000 owt., adds the 
following remark :— 

‘“‘ This season’s crop is very early, mach more so than 
last year, fully a month earlier,—hence the progress 
in exports,as compared with last—it is not an 
excess of yearly yield, but only an excess up to date,” 
In the Kurunegala district and around Glagedara, 
while there has undoubtedly been failure and much 
disappointment, we are glad to see one Superintend- 
ent, Mr. F, H. Shelley reporting in the following 
gratifying way :— 

“IT manage 330 acres of this product; and crops haye 
been steadily progressive for the last five years,” 

CincHona Bazx. 

It will not do, as some writers are inclined, to 
say that cinchona is practically dying out in Ceylon 
and that in the face of canker and other causes, there 
is no chance of this product continuing among 
our exports even on a diminished scale for many 
years. Such statements amount, in fact, to a 
slander on leading districts in) Uva where the 
cinchona tree from well-selected seed, flourishes 
well and indeed in a few other favourite divisions 
of our planting country. It cannot be forgotten 
how a recent visitor, a Java planter by no means 
inclined to think much of what he saw in Ceylon, 
confessed that finer fields—some of them young— 
that he saw of cinchona on Cannayerella were not to 
be excelled in all Java. Itis ridiculous, too, to say 
that there has been absolutely no fresh planting 
within the past three years in Oeylon. No good 
is done by suchstatements. Apart even from Uva, 
we know of promising plantings in different dis- 
tricts and still more of estates with abundance of 
flourishing coppices which in afew yesrs will once 
more be yielding bark. Nevertheless, thereis ample 
evidence that Ceylon will never again sendthe large 
exports of bark which shedid in the past, unless a 
sudden spurt or revolution on the market, should 
induce an elaborate, harvesting from all available 
trees. On the contrary, for two or three more 
seasons, downward the course of our cinchona 
exports may be expected to be. We do not think 
the total can be below 7 million 1b. for this 
season, nor below 3 or 4 million lb, (chiefly from 
Uva and the Agras) for many years to come; but 
the latter figure may be reached by 1892-93. It 
will not do henceforward therefore to speak of 


Ceylon as ruling the cinchona market in Europe. 
\Java rather is likely to take that place; 


but 
with a steadily increasing consumption, there 
ought be a good demand at much better prices 
—erelong—for all available bark. The highest 
estimate sent in to us for the current season’s 
exports is 74 millions, while one is es low 
as five millions, In estimating, however, for a 
falling-off of 34 million 1b. on last season’s exports, 
we feel, for various reasons, that we have gone as 
low as is justifiable. 
CaRDAMoMs. 

Of this product, the cultivation continues fairly 
profitable, a fact perhaps due to the non-extension 
of cultivation on any large scale during the past 
few years. The highest estimate of exports fur- 
nished to us is for. 320,000 lb and this by a 
gentleman for whose opinion we have great respect ; 
the lowest return (from another ‘‘ Old Hand”’) is 
only 220,000 lb. We are inclined to the higher 
return and adhere to our original figures 300,000 
lb, or practically the same export as during the 
past season. 

Sanus or Estate PROPERTY. — 

‘During the past year, there has not been much 

movement in respect of plantation property, but 
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there is the prospect of more capital seeking in- 
vestmer; in such property during 1890. The fol- 
lowing are some of the estates sold, so far ag 
we have been able to learn :— 


District. Estate. Sold by. Purchaser, 
Kelani Valley Wilton A. J. Thackwell Native 
'R17,000 
7 Obertsey  Ross-Wright H. Fyler 
Maskeliya... Mousakelle H. M, Husey £6,000 
Hi Ekolsund W.B, Seton £5,000 to 
Mr. Harding 
on Ladbroke Oantlays A.O, White 
Dimbula Rosita Fraser-Stepheus Jag. Hill 
x Tangakelle Sir W. Gregory Ceylon Tea 
Plantation Co. 
£6,500 
Dikoya Battegalla W. Willans Messrs. 
Harding and 
Saunders 
Medamaha- Xobonilla 
nuwara Horankanda&  ,, E. J. Young 
Meemunagalle _ 
0) Waitalawa Heirs of Charles 
Thos, Hudson Strachan 
R4,510 
Pundalucya Harrowand Messrs, Kars- Mrs. Har- 
Kaluoya lake man and 
H. Van 
Cuylenburg | 
Nuwara Eliya Margherita E. T. & A. 
A. Delmege E. Radley 
on Court Lodge 59 A. Rogers & Oo. 
Matale Ityliadde L. F. Kelly J. H. Barber 
Cee Sar Boma 
5 - B. 0. -D. Bosan- 
Group of Hatates in fu : 
< pit quidator quet aud 
different districts OuRepoo lands 


In addition to the practical reports given in our 
last issue in regard to Coconut and CrnNamon pros- 
pects, we append the following from the review of 
our Ceylonese contemporary of the ‘‘ Hxaminer”’ ;— 

The prices now ruling for Ovconnts and Oopra are 
in favour of the producer, and if the demand for Oil 
continues to be brisk, Planters will have little cause to 
complain. The preponderance of opinion against the 
idea that the leaf disease which is believed to be 
spreading offers serious cause for alarm, is consoling; 
but it should not relax vigilant and intelligent obser- 
vation. A useful index would be the crops on indivi- 
dual Estates—whether to confirm or correct the im- 
pression that crops have been disappointing in recent 
years, or to ascertain how far the seasons are re- 
sponsible for the retrogressiov, or absence of due deve- 
lopment, if such there be. So far, the only hopeful 
feature about Oinnamon is that Chips are scarce, 
The action of the larger Proprietors has thus been 
successful i0 arresting the production of the article; 
bat it has not yet stimulated tho demand for Quills. 
Immediate results are, of course, not to be expected 
from measures such as have been adopted; but the 
fact remains that, locally, the prices for Quills are 
lower than they have been for months past. The 
London Quarterly Sales next month should show the 
beginning of, we trust, a steady advance in price, 
through the diminished production of the coarser bark. 
The demand for Plumbago continues at highly satis- 
factory rates, and there is no reason to apprehend a 
restricted demand during tke year. 

To respect of the Gratn Cultivation of the island, 
there is no ‘ack of progress under the stimu'us 
given by the extraordinarily liberal—some people 
think extravagant—policy of the Government in 
respect of iirigation works and this has been se- 
conded by the invention of a wonderfully economical 
cement sluice by Mr, A. Murray, P. W.D,, one of 
the specially satisfactory event of the year. A 
bad—that is too dry a season—in some districts 
and especially the failure of the North-east monsoon 
in the Eastern Province, make 1889 and part of 
this year a yery unfortunate time for the rural 
population affected. We pay little attention here 


to the unnatural, unhealthy agitation got upin a 
certain quarter—seldom happy but when agitating 
on a big scale—for a revolution in the system of 
grain taxation. The simple answer to such a demand 
is that the only alternative to the existing CeyJon 
system is the Indian system of land taxation, and 
that the Ceylon rige-cultivator as he is, is far 
more lightly taxed than his brother in India. In 
other respects, the condition of native agriculture 
is satisfactory and by degrees tea, cotton, tobacco and 
fibre-yielding plants may be expected ta be added on 
a large scale to their gardens, while fruit and root 
cultivation is steadily extending. The holding of 
four Agri-Horticultural Shows -at Kandy, Matale, 
Kegalla and Matara,—is a matter for gratulation; 
for their influence for good on the people and 
their industries, is undoubted. 


i es 
OUR NEW PRODUOTS, 


(By 4 Practican PLANTER.) 
ToBacco. 


This product is no doubt making rapid strides in 
certain districts,and the coming season promises to 
add conaiderably to the acreage under cultivation; 
Wattegama is to be the field of one Oompany’s 
Operations (Ceylon Tobacco Company, A. Philip, 
Hsq., Secretary, with the Hon. T. North Christie 
as Director), where the soil and rainfall appear 
to be almost all that oan be desired for this 
crop; land however in the district appears diffi- 
cult to obtain. The tobacco grown at Wattegama 
during this last season though somewhat small is of 
very fine texture and can be cured to the desired color 
to meet present tastes, at Wattegama. With the 
above Oompany Megsrs, Vollar and Gwatkin, T, C, 
Owen, Radley and others will be interested in tobacco 
cultivation, Matale, Katugastota, Kurunegala will 
also come to the front as tobacco-growing districts, 
The Oeylon Tea Plantations Company Limited pro- 
pose opening tobacco clearings at or near Lunugalla. 
The curing of the é¢cbacco in many cases will be done on 
the estates where it is grown, whilst other estates’ 
tobaccos will be sent to Karandagalla to be cured by 
Messrs. Vollar and Gwatkin, who have, we understand, 
cured some 60 tons of their own and for other estates 
this season. The experience of several tobacoo growers 
and curers from Sumatra, India and Borneo during 
thei: visit to Oeylon has been imparted to their friends 
here, during the past year wl i+h should assist in brings 
ing this product to the English and Foreign markets 
as & more desirable article than it has previously been, 
and we shall look with interest to the future of to- 
bacco as @ paying investment for Oeylon planters. 

Corron. 

Another product quite in its infancy when consi- 
dered in connection with Oeylon, appears also to be 
attracting more attention by the Huropean plauters 
Previously it has been almost entirely in native hands 
who have cultivated it'insmall quantities for their own 
use and found a difficulty:in disposing of it for sale; 
now, however, with the Spinning and Weaving Oom- 
pany ready to purchase raw cottonin any quantity, 
there are prospects of cotton growing becoming # large 
agricultural enterprise in Oeylon. 

Planters are evidently holding back for more reliable 
information than has yet been given on the ‘subject 
of cotton plenting. There'is no doubt that cotton 
requires ¢ertain qualities inthe soil to induce ‘it'to grow 
an bear well and the point will be to find what 
distric's are suited to i's temunerative growth ; when 
this is known it wight be planted with great advantage 
as a ‘‘ catch” crop with say cacao, tea or coffee ; being a 
six months’ crop it would not ‘interfere much with the 
growth of the young cacao, tea or coffee but would 
rather sheiter these permanent products and provide the 
estate with funds by a quick return; two or even 
three crops might possibly be taken by pruning down 
the cotton trees after cropping before it would do any 
material damage to cacao. In Dumbara, Wattegama 
and Matale we hear of very fine cotton being grow 
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between the young cacao; in one case it was planted 
between tobacco plants before the latter were cut 
down and now that the tobacco crop is reaped a very fine 
field of cotton reigneth in its stead. 

The Spinning and Weaving Oompany should do all 
they can to encourage the growth of cotton by getting 
out a number of cheap hand gins for planters, whereby 
they (the S. & W. Co.) would receive the cotton 
ready ginned and save the planters immensely in trans- 
port. Ootton seed obtained with the cotton is in the 
proportion of at least 3 tol, 7. ¢. if cotton is sent to 
Oolombo ginned, instead of paying transport on 4 tons it 
would only be on oneton ; on unginned cotton of the 
seed ia required on the estate again for planting or 
cattle feeding there is the return transport to be 
paid, so that there can be no doubt the 8. & W. 
Oo. can very materially encourage cotton growing by 
the above plan which will also bring the grist to their 
mills. By calling for tenders at home this Company 
would possibly be provided with suitable hand gina 
for a few £’s each, whereas now, the local prices given 
are R850 to R450! 

We hear of some Ceylon-grown Sea Island Ootton 
selling in England at 1s 4d per lb. the highest price 
quoted by the Spinning and Weaving Company for 
Sea Island cotton is 40 cents per |b.; it is scarcely 
necessary to tell such business-like men as the direc- 
tors of the Spinning and Weaving Oo., that if they 
wish to secure Oeylon-grown cotton they will have 
to advance their rates to an equivalent to home prices. 
We shall a little later give the actual figures for cost 
of planting, supplying, keeping cotton free of insects 
(which are legion), picking, ginning, despatching to 
Colombo, &c., &o., with value received for the pro- 
duce of a cotton clearing so that planters may judge 
for themselves what may be gained by growing 
this product, 


— 


TRADE IN CEYLON IN 


(By A MercHant.) 


During the twelve months there has been a gradual 
improvement in trade generally and this must be 
traced mainly to the expansion of the Tea enter- 
prise, large areas coming into bearing, more labourers 
being employed, more money circulating, and, as 
& consequence, an increased demand for imports 
and articles of consumption. 

But other things besides tea have contributed 
to the welfare of the native community more 
especially in the steady demand there has been 
for the products of the Coconut tree, and for Cin- 
namon, Plumbago, &c. The total value of the trade 
of the island cannot yet be ascertained, but that 
it exceeds that of recent years there is no doubt. 

The. number of bushels of Rice imported at Co- 
lombo was 5,515,391. 

In — Cotton Goods the offtake has been on a 
larger scale, the heavier makes of shirtings having 
been most sought after, and business in gray 
dhooties has also been on the increase, whilst 
colored and printed goods have shared in the 
improvement. Imports of Manchester-made goods 
from India, and of Indian-made goods, have been 
on a considerable scale. 

In Metals and Hardware there has been a marked 
increase to meet requirements created by the 
erection and extension of tea factories and estate 
buildings more especially, and there has been more 
general activity in the bazaars than for some years 

ast. 
4 In Export business has been on a full scale 
and in most cases at prices that have been fairly 
remunerative, as for the most part transactions 
now-a-\lays are on @ ‘cost and freight’ basis 
and the old merchants’ risk of consigning to 
markets, for realization on their account is pretty 
much a thing of the past. 


1889. 


Plumbago has been very largely exported, and 
during the past few months extremely high prices 
have prevailed. The advance was brought about 
through several vessels with cargoes for America 
having broken down on the way, thus causing a 
searcity, which had to be satisfied, Since then 
arrivals have been more than sufficient, and prices are 
falling. The good prices that dealers have been get- 
ting have stimulated mining, and machinery for 
pumping is now being introduced at many of the pite. 

Cinnamon has been depressed owing partly to 
accumulation of stocks but largely on account of 
the excessive exports of chips, This, however, will 
be rectified by the united action recently taken by 
growers, and there is a prospect of a good trade 
at the present level of prices. 

Cinnamon oil and citronella oil have been in 
limited request until towards the latter part of the 
year, but great difficulty is experienced in procuring 
pure Fgential Oils owing to the adulteration which 
has been so largely practised. 

Coconut oil has fluctuated a good deal in price, 
but the export has been on an average geale. 
Latterly the prices of copra have advanced owing 
to the unfavourable season and limited yield of 
nuts, and the volume of transactions both in oil 
and the raw material has become curtailed. 

Cotton has scarcely attained an important posi- 
tion yet, as regards quantity produced, but some 
very excellent descriptions are being grown, and 
the cultivation is certain to spread gradually. 

It is not likely however at an early date to be- 
come an article of export (much as Manchester 
would like to have Ceylon-grown cotton). as there 
is a market at the new Cotton Mills at Wellewatta 
for all that can be raised. But if the island were 
opened up by railways, there is no reason why 
Ceylon should not become a large cotton-producing 
country like Tinnevelly, the crop from which 
exported from Tuticorin during the last season has 
amounted to 120,000 candies of 500 lb. each and with 
the total value of R16,200,000. 

Kapok (the fine but short-stapled fibre produced by 
cotton trees) meets with a ready sale, and the wonder 
is that it is not more largely cultivated, seeing 
that it commands from 20 to 25 cents a lb. cleaned. 

Fibres.—The trade in Aloe fibre such as has been 
developed in Mauritius and Bahamas, has yet to 
be started in Ceylon; but 1890 ought to see a good 
beginning made. 

1890 opens with prospects favourable to the island 
trade as a whole, but as rates of Exchange are 
tending upwards, the rupee values of produce can 
hardly fail to be weakened, whilst importers. of 
goods would be benefited by any improvement in 
the value of the depreciated silver coin. 

[We had hoped to get the value of the trade 
in 1889, but the Principal Collector of Customs 
cannot give it for some weeks yet.] 


et 
THE IMPORTANCE OF LIMING. 


With Practica ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By John Hughes, F.c.8., F.1.C., Consulting Chemist 
to the Ceylon Planters’ Association. 

The value of lime as an occasional dressing for the 
soil has been recognised from a very remote period. 
In this country, liming—that is to say, the practice 
of applying burned limestone—was usually associated 
with a summer fallow in preparation for wheat; but 
with the disappearance of this expensive mode of 
preparing a good seed-bed for the above-named 
cereal, the old custom of liming has also gone ont of 
fashion. This is to be regretted for many reasons 
which may conveniently be arranged under the fol- 
lowing headings:— 
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1, Lime is a necessary constituent of all naturally 
fertile soils, as it is required to make up the 
mineral portion of our crops. 

2. On clay soils it has a wonderful effect in decom- 
posing the insoluble silicates of potash and ren= 
dering them available as plant food. 

8. On peaty land or rich vegetable soils it corrects 
the excessive acidity and promotes the forma- 
tion of valuable nitric acid compounds from the 
previously inert nitrogenous organic matter. 

4. Ondamp soils it improves the mechanical con- 
dition, making them not only drier but more 
friable and easier worked. 

5. Finally, if used judiciously, lime may be truly 
regarded as the key for unlocking the bidden 
treasures of the soil, and making them available 
for the production of larger and better crops, 
while for certain diseases—such ag fingers-and- 
toes in turnips—it is consicered a specifice in 
many localities. 


, In excessive quantities, or,if applied too frequently 
liming ig, undoubte lly, exbausting, and this fact has 
Siven rise to the saying that lime is good for the father 
but bad for the son. 

Limivg should be followed by manuring, and then 
the full benefit of both will be obtained. Indeed, with- 
outa sufficient supply of lime in the soil, the applic- 
ation of ordinary farmyard manure is frequently most 
disappointing in its results, especially in the case of 
root crops. 

Befvre proceeding further, however, it will ba useful 
to mention in a tabulated iorm the relative amount 
of lime removed fiom the soil by the ordinary farm 
crops,and the reader will easily understand by looking 
at the figures which crops remove the most, and there- 
fore, should not be sown unless the land contains a 
sufficieut supply of lime, or it is proposed to add it 
specially. 

Lime removed per acre by an average crop of the 


following :— 
Ib. Ib. 
Olover hay 2tons, .. « contain 86 
Turnips root 17 tons... pp ets) 74 
” leat ae ” 49 
Mangels root, 22 tons .. » 241 —59 
” leat onc se le } 
Swedes root, 14 tons «se » 2%—4o 
” leaf oon. 22 
Beans grain, 85 bush ... . att 
& — BIraW OU » 80) 83 
Meadow hay 14 tons, doug 28 
Potatoes tuber, 6 tons .. D 3 \ =96 
3 haulm 23 
Oats grain, 45 bush... ap 2 i =12 
op straw Heb Ap 10 
Wheat grain, 30 bush.. %9 1 | 1] 
FA straw a1 10 
Barley grain, 40 bush... is 14 \ =10 
9 straw O00 a 84 


From the above it will be seen that corn crops re- 
quire but little lime, and that most of it existsin the 
Straw, which we know is usually returned to the land 
in the form of dung. 

Potatoes, meadow hay, and beans come next in the 
table, then swedes, mavgels, and turnips, and, finally 
clover hay, which, in a moderate crop of 2 tons, removes 
as much us 86 lb. of lime peracre. In addition to the 
crops mentioned above, peas, vetches, and sanfoin also 
require a generous supply of lime in order to yield 
good returns. 

We find upon inquiry that the use of lime seems to 
be limited to certain localities, and that the quautivy 
applied per acre, as well a3 the quality of the lime, 
varies in different parts of the country. 

Thus, in Scotland, in the western counties of Eng- 
land, and in South Wales the practice of liming is still 
much esteemed by practical farmers, while in the 
southern and eastern counties, where the soil is natu- 
raliy calcareous, being connected with the upper and 
lower chalk formations, and where the climate is 
warmer and the rainfall less, it is not usual to apply 

me in its caustic condition; though in counties such 


as Lincolnshire and Yorkshire much benefit is derived 
from a good dressing of chalk marl every nineteen or 
twenty years. 

Again, in Cornwall sea-sand, rich in carbonate of 
lime, in the form of minute particles of marine shellg 
is extensively used for mixing with farmyard dung ag 
a manure for barley. 

Indeed, this local practice of applying lime in the 
milder form of carbonate teaches us that on light 
sandy coils, naturally poor in organic vegetable matter, 
it is more prudent to use lime in this condition than 
in the caustic form of calcined limestone, which would 
have an injurious effect on such light soils. 

Moreover, we may fairly conclude that if finely- 
ground shells are useful as a dressing for soils light 
in character and deficient in lime, finely-ground 
raw phosphates, svch as coprolities, Belgian phos- 
phate, or the more recently introduced basic slag 
are also suitable and economically valuable fertilisers, 
although the phosphate of lime is in the form known 
as insoluble phosphate. 

In the next place, as regards the quantity of lime 
applied, there ig great variation. Thus, in Scot« 
land, notably in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, as 
much as 200 bushels are used per imperial acre, at 
intervals of every nineteen years, whereas, near Dur- 
ham, 90 bashels every twelve years, is the usual 
dose, and on the red soils of Worcester, 70 every 
six or eight years. 

The weight per bushel varies from 70 to 100 Ib., 
according to the quality of the lime and the care tak-n 
in burning. As a general rule, it may be taken that 
the quality varies with the weight; the less the weight 
the better the quality. 

There are a great many varieties of limestone which, 
on burning, produce a corresponding variety in the 
quality of the lime. 

In Somersetshire and D-vonsbire there is the famous 
carboniferous or mountain limestone, in G!amorgan- 
shire the well-known lias limestone as found at Aberthaw. 
In Pembrokeshire we find silurian, also caradoc, which 
latter although, containing 80 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime, is regarded by gvo'ogists as a sandstone on 
account of its gritty formation. 

Lstly, the colitic line tones of Gloucestershire and 
chalks of Kent and Sussex form another class which 
yields a great variety of caustic lime. 

Speaking generally, the best limestone for agricultural 
purposes 1s that which yields after burning the purest 
and whitest powd:r on slaking wit walter. 

Mountain limestone produces excellentlime; 1 ton 
should yield, after burning, 11 cwt. of caustic or 
quicklime. 

The goodness or richness of lime may also be noted 
by observing the quantity of water absorbed during 
siakine—the more, the better the quality. Tne superior 
limes swellout andincrease in bulk feom two to three 
times their original size. When a farmer, therefore, 
has the choice of different quslities, it wilbe worth 
his while to get some information as to which it 
will be most economical to employ. 

Freshly-burnt lime is soluble to the extent of 1 
part in 770 parts of water, and has a hot, alkaline 
taste, which is very marked when compar d with 
the mild taste of powdered chalk, which is only 
soluble to the extent of 1 part in 3,500 paris of water, 
or 2 graivs per gallon. 

Lime has a natural tendency to work downwards 
in the soil as it becomes dissolved; it should, there. 
fore, never be ploughed in, but sown broadcast on 
the surface, and the Jand allowed to remain untouched 
for a week or so. 

In the analyses of the drainage water from the ex- 
periment] plots at Rothamsted, it was found that 
the quantity of lime passed through the soil increased 
with the quanti'y of nitric acid passing away. 

Thus, while the water from the unmauured plot 
contained only 6:97 grains of lime and 1:05 grains of 
nitric acid per gallon, the water from the plot 
manured with a heavy dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
contained 13°81 grains of lime and 4°55 grains of 
nitric acid per gallon, 
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Similar results were noticed where nitrate of soda 
was applied, as also, though not to the same extent, 
in the plot where ordinary dung was used. We may 
infer from this that nitrogen, when resolved into 
nitric acid, combines with lime as its favourite base, 
go that it ig most necessary that soils should contain 
a sufficient supply of this important constituent when- 
ever nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, OF even 
farmyard dung is intended to be applied. : 

It may here be mentioned that all soils which 
contain less than 1 per cent. of lime in the form of 
carbonate of lime may be considered as deficient in 
this respect, while those conteining more than 4 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime should not, ag a rule, re- 
require any additional supply. , 

It is a curious and interesting fact that of the roils 
sent up from different parts of the country for analysis 
and report from time to time, in most of the cases 
there is avery marked deficiency of lime, and it may 
be useful to conclude this paper by introducing @ few 
of the results as practical illustrations of the import- 
ance of liming. 

No. 1.—Soil sent by Mr. John Mountain, Brace- 
borough, Lincolnshire, and taken from a field of tur- 
nips which were affected so badly with fingers-and-toes 
and canker at the roots that there was not a sound 
bulb in the whole field. 

On analysis of the dried soil only 38 per cent of lime 
was found—in round numbers $+ grain in 100 srains. 
This failure of turnips was no doubt dueto insufficient 
lime and acidity of soil,as there had been 10 tons of 
dung and 3ecwt. superphosphate applied per acre, which 
should have given a good crop. 

No. 2.—Soil from Llanhilleth Rectory, Monmouth- 
shire, upon which it was found impossible to get a crop 
of peas though well-dressed every year with horse 
manure. Onanalysis only ‘12 per cent of lime was 
found. The application ofa good dressing of freshly- 
slaked lime inthe autumn produced a marked effect 
the following summer, as anexcellent yield of peas was 
obtained. 

No. 3.—-Soil sent by Mr. J. Sutton, Abbey Farm, 
Huntingdon, and taken from a field which only gave 
2 qrs. of barley per acre, notwithstanding that 4 cwt. 
of good artificial manure had been applied. 

Found the soil to be unusually acid, with much ve- 
getable matter containing ‘34 per centof nitrogen and 
only ‘79 of lime. 

Theland evidently wanted draining and liming, and 
this was recommended accordingly. 

No. 4.—Soil, from Mr. John Norman, Barton Farm, 
Horwood, Devon, and taken from a field of a light, 
porous nature, upon which seeds following oats had 
failed in 1884, 

On analysis only :40 per cent of lime was found, 
or less than 4 grain in every 100 grains, and it was 
therefore no wonder that clover seed had failed. 

It would be possible to give a greater number of 
instances where lime was found to be deficient, but 
space will not admit. We should remember that the 
use of manufactured manures, such as super-phosphate 
dissolved bones, or even dissolved Peruvian guano, does 
not render the occasional application of lime un- 
necessary. Indeed, quite the contrary, as all these 
manures are essentially acid in their properties, and 
doubtless tend to make the soils upon which they 
are use more acid than they otherwise would have 
become under the old-fashioned way of farming. 

Moderate but more frequent doses of lime are there- 
fore required to counteract this tendency to acidity, 
as well as to meet the direct requirements of plant 
life. Lastly, in districts where limestone is used for 
metal on the roads, the muddy scrapings will furnish 
one ef the most economical dressings for the improve- 
ment of the adjoining grass meadows. 

79, Mark Lane, E. O- 


ie ee eS ee 
CINCHONA IN JAVA. 

Our Amsterdam correspondent writes:—“It is a 
fact deserving attention that in 1889 about 44 per cent 
more Java cinchona bark of private plantations 
has been sold here than in the preceding year, vizi 
3,719,965 lb., whilst I had in my letter dated December 


28th, 1887 estimated the importation of private bark 
in 1889 at 25,000 packages of about 150 Ib. each equal 
to about 3,7£0,000 Ib. A London firm of brokers are 
apparently in error in saying, as they do in a recent 
report that * the present crop of Java cinchowa bark 
shows .a moderate'increase as compared with the previous 
(1887-88) Java crop’; and also in their statement in 
an earlier report, that ‘the last crop (1887-88) of 
Java bark shows an increase, but not the heavy quantity 
anticipated by so many expressing an opinion.’ The 
firm in question probably alluded to your issue of 
31st December 1887. in which the future output of Java 
crop (1888 and 1889) was correctly estimated, as I do 
not know of anyone else having published an opinion 
with figures on this subject. I maintain my opinion 
expressed in my letters of December 14th and 28th, 
1887:—(1) That an average of 4 per cent of quinine 
(sulphate) in the bark produced is the vital question 
for a plantation of cinchona bark; (2) that Java, where 
still many poor trees, cultivated from seed are exist- 
ing, will progress in quantity and quality of its bark 
from year to year; and (3) that Java and other dis= 
tricts producing bark of at least 4 per cant quinine 
will in a few years be the only ones where cinchona 
growing will offer a profit, however moderate that may 
be.”—Chemist and Druggist. 


a ee. 
THE ORIENTAL COFFEE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Mr. J. Young presided over the thirteenth annual 
general meeting of the sharebolders of the above com- 
pany, held recently at the offices, 32, Great St. He- 
lens, E.C., and moved the adoption of the report, in 
which the directors pointed out that the result of the 
year’s working, although fairly good, was not so satis. 
factory as was expected, owing entirely to unfavourable 
weather. A heavy monsoon was followed by a long 
drought, which prevented a good deal of crop from 
ripening, and the total quantity shipped was 83 tons 
2cwt. The prices obtained for coffee fortunately com- 
pensated,-in a great measnre, for the deficiency in the 
estimated crop, the average realised having been 86s. 9d. 
per cwt., against 658 5d. the previous year. The 
balance sheet showed that, after covering the adverse 
balance brought forward from last year, and the pay- 
ment of an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, ia sufficient amount remained to pav another 
dividend at the same rate, and carry forward £313 11s 2d 
to the current year. This. it was hoped, would be 
satisfactory to the shareholders under the circum- 
stances. The prospects for the coming year were not 
80 good as was hoped for, the drought above-mentioned 
having lasted just Jong enough to injure the blossom 
considerably, and having been followed by an equally 
long peried of heavy rain with hardly any of the 
usual breaks of sunshine, the growing crop had in- 
evitably suffered, and would probably not exceed eighty 
tons. But as the priee of coffee had advanced, and 
fine qualities were likely to be scarce, the directors 
trusted that the result of the year would be about 
the same as the last. The speculative excitement of 
the year having centred mainly on mining aud brew- 
eries, the directors had not considered the time op- 
portune to endeavour to make a further issue of 
shares in a purely agricultural enterprise, but would 
carry out the wishes of the shareholders as soon asa 
favourable time arrived. The report was adopted.— 
A. & C. Mail. 


ABs Ogg wr Oa 


Correr In Brazin.—''The Instituto Fluminense 
de Agricultura, Government experimental farm, has 
succeeded in grafting Maragopipe and Java coffee ’’— 
says the Rio News—“ on Liberian stocke. This is an 
important motter, if it can be made of commercial 
value, for the state of Rio de Janeiro particularly, 
for if the old stocks can be used for grafting, and 
this can be done with some fruit bearing trees, there 
is no reason why this coffee zone should not shows 
return of its former prosperity.” 
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TEA. 


(From Messrs. 1. A. Rucker & Bencraft’s 
Weekly Tea Circular.) . 
Lonpon, Dec. 19th, 1889. 
Twrive Monrus’ Pusiic Avortions. 


Public Sales of Tea from January 4th to 
December 19th, 1889. 


China 
= oe “~ 
Ceylon Indian Java CORIO Scented Green 
0. 
January 
4... 4,508 12,308 368 10,022 1,846 1,778) — 
Mibeos 9,534 34,45) ote 16,382 5,148 3,730 
Tans 8,510 28,621 727 25,911 8,862 2,158 + @ 
24... 9,942 30,023 946 14,692 6,621 1,970 
81... 9,346 22,481 1,287 17,808 8,822 3,750 
February 
vier 9,566 26,506 97 9,801 7,607 2,267 
14... 6,223 22,438 1,768 15,848 8,552 1,336 b 
Ql... 5,362 23,082 1,284 22,257 5,880 2,626 
28... 9,755 25,708 802 16,807 6,729 3,001 
March 
(ors 6,644 32,657 1,689 15,724 7,192 2,379 
4. 9,982 26,163 3,193 20,358 8,900 2,675 
la 7,025 16,299 920 19,762 10,742 8,007 (¢ 
98... 7,346 21,484 1,132 23,349 9,782 2,481 
April 
4a 5,870 16,208 2,309 17,700 6,371 2,570 
1.., 11,846 20,470 1,710 16,751 4,548 2,195 l 
CW 6,421 11,100 586 4,640 1,380 seul d 
Q9... 2,950 1,408 60 2,550 8,507 of 
May 
Qu. 15,921 17,679 1,773 8,659 6,727 1,098 
19... 15,885 26 559 2,740 11,642 8,243 1,122 
26... 11,787 20,507 827 16,177 8,396 1,789 \ @ 
33... 12,722 19,493 1,912 15,441 6,021 1,820 
O. 6486 11,866 3,078 11,328 4,609 7167 
June 
6... 8,493 4,779 561 6,508 2,649 530 
13... _ 9,157 3,882 Bs 5,617 1,964 164 
20... 14,281 5,870 885 13,279 3,267 1,387 (7 
27.. 13,772 12,156 8,248 12,094 2,772 870 
July 
4. 9,905 6,512 ae 6,206 12,766 267 
ll... 12,889 7,740 807 4,630 5,507 430{ ) 
18... 8,806 8,749 535 9,047 8,268 267 
25,. 10,091 6,136 1,547 8,444 4,287 ped 
August 
1... 15,849 4,302 959 11,358 10,281 178 
Bee 2,457 12,525 vod 12,554 2,832 561 
pda. 9,138 13,952 1,138 17,044 6,149 269 >h 
g2. 10,925 24,939 1,567 8,159 8,971 1,556 
Q0e+ 2,177 3,147 92 5,854 2,146 1,038 
September 
5... 1,877 4,859 on 3,926 1,264 2,600 
12... 7,597 28,169 689 8,545 3,304 1,745 { 
19... 8,050 28,915 acts 13,652 3,048 3,349 (7 
26:.. 93875 26,802 863 13,184 5,441 2,578 
October 
Ban 9,195 39,775 444 14,698 7,935 2,118 
10., 10,944 39,802 861 14,456 5,339 3,656 
a7... 8,049 87,744 1,597 25,829 7,976 66> 7 
14... 8,656 27,620 637 20,802 4,277 1,296 
31... 7,873 33,237 591 28,183 7,784 8,149 
November 
57... 7,850 42,627 698 24,830 5,088 3,367 
14... 5,861 83,390 670 21,449 8,214 8,937 
Ql... 6,688 85,999 165 26, 96 6,248 3, 97( Kk 
28... 4,884 26,195 635 16,310 4,462 2,046 
December 
5... 11,766 35,540 250 24,694 11,270 1,432 } 
12... 6,845 35,92 vs), 16,400, 4,989 4915! 1 
19... 8886 32,812 183 8,950 3,771 4,0u9 
Total Packages 
838,466 1,081,629 48,120 780,307 308,804 96,768 
Same time last year 
811,407 1,032,636 52,976 919,411 343,641 124,888 


Ceylon averages and monthly deliveries,—a January ; 
Deliveries 1,945,932, average about l0¢d, & February : Delie 
veries 1,915,114, average about l0jd, @ March; Deliveries 
9,137,838, ayerage about 10{d, @ April: Deliveries 2,105,016, 


average about 934, Whitsun Holidays. e May: Deliverie 
2,893,198, average about 93d. f June: Deliveries 2,667,890 
average about 9d. g July: Deliveries 3,677,728, average 
about lld. A August: Deliveries 3,200,918, average about 
ls Oid, great strike. «September: Deliveries 2,900,718, 
average about Is 14d. j October: Deliveries 2,635,483, 
average about 1g 1$4d. & November; Deliveriess 2,177,092, 
average abaut 1ll#d. 2 December: Nil. 

CEYLON TEA.—We have experienced a firm market 
for all teas below 1s, but regret to say finest pekoes and 
broken. pekoes have had to be almost sacrificed to effect 
sales. We anticipate that when quality falls fine teas 
will go higher, but unfortunately the keeping qualities of 
Ceylon tea have so oftea proved wanting that few will 
venture to hold their teas tor a rise, The figures for the 
public auctions for twelve months, which are printed on 
the other side, will prove very interesting if compared 
with our cireular of same date 1888. The same teature 
to which we. called attention then is very marked now, 
pamely the effect of low prices in assisting and stimulat- 
ing deliveries, After tive mouths of low cost in March, 
April, May, June and July, the (deliveries for fiva months were 
15,340,502 lb. The deliveries of seven months of higher 
prices being 12,936,430 1b, Cheap teas were taken to the 
extent of 3,667,890lb, in June, and fell to 2,177,092 lb, of 
high cost tea in November, 


a 
SUGAR AND VANILLA IN MAURITIUS. 


Port Louis, Dec, 11th, 1889, 

Sucar.— The Weather and the Crop:—The season 
has been a remerkable fine one for crushing operations 
so that it is probable that the coupe will be entirely 
at aiend before the end of December. The young 
plants are beginning to suffer in some districts from 
the want of rain, but the evil will soon be repaired, 
for we are now entering upon that period of the year 
wheu the whole Island is abundantly watered owing 
to the vicinity of passing cyclones. The yield hason 
the whole not been quite so satisfactory as we had 
hoped, and this is to be attributed to scarcity of rain 
during the months of April aud May this year; itis 
therefore to be expected that the total of this year’s 
pro.iuce will be inferior to that of last year. 

Tur Sugar Marker.—The market has shown great 
animation throughout the month and several importsnt 
sales have been made for our various export-mackets, 
excepting for Europe, where ruling prices are con- 
siderably below other quotations. In the face of a 
diminished: harvest and of a stock on hand which is 
inferior to that of last year and of the small quan- 
tity of sugar in first bands, holders: are very firm at 
this day. 

We are in advance in our shipments as compared 
with last year to the. extent of 7,758 tons, and with 
those of the previous one to the extent of 9,378 tons. 

VaniLLa.—The market is firm—we have to record the 
sale of a few lots five quality at R26-25 per kilo above 
6 inches. Vanilloesfrom RLO to Rl2 per kilo. As we 
meutioned in our last, the outturn of the present crop 
will not exceed 12,000 to 13,000 kilos.—Merchants and 
Planters Gazette. 


——_—_@—_—__— 
WHATHER AND PLANTING IN MADULSIMA, 


Capiran Prich ror Mapuusima Tua, 

Madulsima, Jan. 7th.—The weather has been 
splendid since the 31st Dec. for drying and dispatch- 
ug quantities of bark, but very rough on tea clear- 
ings and supplies. I don’t remember a worse plant- 
ing monsoon; and I don't think work had to be 
stopped more than once on account of the rain, 
during the whole monsoon. Rainfall for 1889 110°19 
lnches, against an average for previous 5 years 
of 126-06 inches. Some large additions are to be 
made to the acreage of tea on several estates, 
during this year: I hear of one estate putting in 
over 200 acres, and another 150 acres. I don't 
think you noticed the fine price obtained for the 
tea from a small estate at the far end of our 
district, I saw the last lot of broken pekoe fetched 
1s 7d,* on a poor market; the only other estate 
to equal this was Culloden, and none was superior, 
ers creditable to all concerned, Best wishes for 
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CorrrE IN CENTRAL AMERIOA AND Braziu.—Late 
advices from the interior of the province of Ceard 
give very good reports as to the prospects for 
the coming coffee crop. ‘The trees are very healthy 
and strong and a heavy bloom is expected.—lt 
is said that notwithstanding a probable loss of 
10,00,000 1b. for want of labour to save the harvest, 
the exports of coffee from Guatemala during the 
present year will show a considerable gain over 
1888. Great attention is being given to the culti- 
vation of the berry, and it is estimated that 
within a year or two the product will reach 
100,0U0,000 lb. The country itself consumes about 
10,000,000 lb.—N. Y. Com. Bulletin, in Rio News. 


THe Save oF Tua BY Coemists.—The Grocer has an 
editorial in quite a Jingo strail in respect of our 
innocent artice in the Diary on “ ‘The Lea Trade.” 
(See page 493). Lt is described as ‘‘an ambitious 
attempt to instruct chemists how they may not ouy sell 
bleuded teas, but also blend for themoelves.” It ap- 
pears that grocers “ devote years of hard work” to 
the study ot this art (or is 1t a science?) of blending 
teas, ‘‘and find, even then, that their knowledge comes 
none too easily.” We really did not know that our 
grocerial friends were such a dull lot—* Years ot baru 
work ” to Jearn how to mix equal parts of Assam Pekve 
and Oeylon Pekoe, and scarcely get to Uuderstaud the 
business when thesevere strain of the study has made 
their heads bald! And now chemists aud druggists 
can learn all about it in half an hour. It is indeed 
arevalation. And what a testimonial, too, tothe quality 
of our Diary! For the ‘‘organ ot the trade” has 
evidently been through the arucle with Sam Weller’s 
double-miilion-power magnifying-giass, and does not 
record the discuvery of the shade of an error. And 
then the gentle Grocer mau—who must be a new hand 
—proceeds to advise his readers to restore the balance 
by sclling pateut medicines. His own paper has been 
giviug more or less accurate advice on that subject 
tor years; and now he has discovered the opening. 
Verily it aoes take a mind, as Hosea Biglow says, ‘‘as 
big as all out-doors, To make out it \ooks like raining, 
After once it fairly pours.” 


Unequattep TEA For THE Ozar; Six HunpErRp 
Mixes up tue Yane-tsu-Kiane,—The Yang-tse-kiang, 
the third largest river in the world, ana more than 
three thousand miles long in all its windings, from 
its rise in the north-western mountains of China to 
its discharge into the Yeliow Sea, is navigable by 
steamboat as far as Jehang—a thousand miles up 
from Shanghai. There are three companies which 
run steamers up the river, and it was in one be- 
longing to the China Navigation Company, the 
‘ Nganking,” a fine vessel of 3,0U0 tons, fitted up 
with every latest improvement, that we recently 
made the journey, to and fro, from Shanghai tv 
Hankow. ‘Ihe distance is six hundred miles, and 
the trip there and back, which occupied nine days, 
proved in every way interesting and enjoyable. 
Large numbers of ‘‘Chasus” go up every May to 
the river ports, and even as early as April we had 
quite a crowd of them in the “Nyanking.” We 
had learned to look upon the ‘‘ Lhasu” with mingled 
fear and dread, for every one kept saying, apropos 
of our trip, ‘Better go early aud s0 avoid the 
‘Chasus’’’—it was a great relief to our mind, there- 
fore, to discover him, later on, to be neither more 
nor less than a simple tea-taster. Our ‘‘ Chasus” 
were all Russians, and bound tor Hankow, which 
ig one of the largest marts on the river for the 
tea-trade. At the house of the hospitable Com- 
missioner of Customs we tasted some tea which L 
should imagine for delicacy of flavour must be un- 
equalled: 11 was some that he had received as a 
gilt trom a ‘*chop” sent to the Emperor of Kussia, 
and is not to be bought for money, being reserved 
exclusively for tue use of the Imperiul Court.— 
Graphic, Dec, 7th, 


Insect in Correz: GoNAMOTAWA, HapuTaLE, Jan. 
4th.—I enclose you an insect, caught on a coffee 
tree recovering from an attack of green bug— 
which species it closely resembles. Can you claesify 
it?—Cor. {Our entomological referee, reports:—"The 
green insect is the larva of a small cicada, allied 
to the frog hopper. They can do no harm to 
Coffee.”’—Ep.] 


Tue .AsaAHAN Topacco Company has been es- 
tablished in this city (Amsterdam) with a 
capital of 1,000,000 guilders in two series each of 
500,000 guilders, the first of which has been fully 
taken up. The object of the company is to work 
and cultivate grounds near the east coast of Sumatra. 
Tobacco, as well as other produce, will be cultivated. 
—Cor., L. and C. Express, Dec, 27th. 


Tue First 1890 CincHona Avortions.—At Tues- 
day’s bark sales it was agreed unanimously, upon 
the motion of Mr. David Howard, seconded by Mr. 
D. B. Tabor (W. H. Cole & Co.), to fix Tuesday, 
January 14, 1890, as the day upon which the 
first bark sales of the coming year shull be held. 
The last auctious of the present year will take 
place on December 17th.—Chemist and Druggist. 


A Limitep Tza Co.—Under the title of W. H. and 
F. J, Horniman & Co,, Limited, the business of the 
well-known tea dealers and packet tea proprietors has 
been converted to the joint stock form. ‘The capital 
of the Company is £250,000 in 4,000 p eference 
shares of £25 and 3,.00 ordinary shares of £50 
each. The suvscribers who take one share each 
are; F. J. Horniman, 29 to 33, Wormwood Sireet, 
K.C.; W. Figg, 38, Mincing Lane, KE. C.; G. W. 
Potter, m.D., 8, King Street, Oheapside; J. W. 
Jones, Sussex House, Horaosey Rise; J. TL. Liver- 
more, 36, Faisholt Roau, N; F. H. Stollery, 
Norfolk House, Clapton; A. Scarr, 55, Varley Koad, 
N. There snail not be less than three nor more 
than seven directors, The first are F. J. Horniman, 
EH. J. Horniman, J. R. Manning, and L. R. 8. 
Walcott. Qualification, £2,000. F. J. Horniman 
ig appointeu chairman with a remuneration of 
£1,;UU; other directors to receive £250 each.—H. 
& C. Mail.- 

A New Coccus.—At the meeting of the Scientific 
Committee of the Koyal Horticultural Society on 
December 10th, Mr. Morris read a letter audressed 
to the Directur, Royal Gardens, Kew, by mr. BR. W. 
Blunficla :—‘*I see in the Auyust number of the 
Kew Bulletin, an interesting account of the /cerya 
purchasi, aud its depredatiuns in South Airica, 
Caltornia, &c. During the past four years our 
gardens at Alexandria have been invaded by a coccus, 
which threatens nuw to destroy all our trees, and is 
causing the greatest alarm here.... It first appeared 
avout four years ago, when I nuticed it in quautities 
on the under side of the leaves of a banyan tree, 
but it has since spread with extraordinary rapidity, 
and one of our most beautiful gardens, full of tropi- 
cal trees and shrubs, has been almost destroyed. 
A breeze sends the cottony bugs down in showers in 
all directions. It seems to attack aimost any plant, 
but the leaves of the Ficus rubiginosa, and oue or 
two other kinds of fig, seem too tough for it, and it 
will not touch them. It seems almost hopeless here 
for a few horticu.urists to try to erauicate this 
formidable pest, while their indifferent neighbours 
are harbouring hotbeds of it, and there will have 
to be some strong measures taken by law to put it 
down.” ‘The insect in question had been referred 
to Mr. Douglas, and was said to be an undescribed 
species of Dactylopius. Spraying with kerosene 
emulsion was recommended, but no remedy was 
likely to be effectual that was not carried out uni- 
versally,—Nature, Dec. 26th, 
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“THE GEMMING AND MINING CO. OF 


CEYLON, LIMITED.” 


This mail brings us a copy of the prospectus of 
the first registered Ceylon Gemming Company, and 
a very long and interesting document it proves 
to be, The Company also forms the subject 
of a good deal of information in our London 
Letter including a reference in the City article 


of The Times from the Secretary of one of the 
rival <‘*Gemming and Mining Syndicates”’ 
which, to say the least, is not very generous, 


although from the similarity of names it may have 
been thought necessary to prevent mistakes in 
identity. No doubt the Syndicate which has sent 
out Mr. Barrington Brown—known popularly in 
Ceylon as Messrs. Saunders and Harding’s Company 
—deserve credit with British capitalists for taking 
the prudent step of having a professional expert’s 
opinion before trying to launch a Company. This is 
the course also followed by the second Syndicate pro- 
moted by Mr. Davis of Messrs. Gow, Wilson & 
Stanton, whose agent Mr. Fahey has just arrived 
in the island. At the same time, we were bound 
to say in defence of the course adopted by gentle- 
men with so much local standing and experience 
as Messrs. Geo. Vane, o.ma@, Thos. Dickson and 
E. T. Delmege—who, with Mr. P. E. Linthilac 
(Messrs. Dufour Bros. & Co., Director Gold Trust 
and Inve-tment Co.) and Mr. Charles Schmalz 
(Messrs. O. Schmalz & Co., Diamond Merchants 
Paris) form the Directorate of the Company whose 
title heads these remarks,—that they have a 
thoroughly good answer to the implied criticism of 
Mr. G. T. Verney in the London Times. Their pros- 
pectus shews this, in pointing out that they require 
no expert’s report as to gems being found in the 
principal properties they have secured. The gems, 
gemmers and gempits are all there: the work is 
even now being prosecuted—the business this first 
Company takes up, is in fact ‘‘a going concern’ 
only requiring proper, practical management and 
scientific appliances in michinery &c. to develope an 
industry on the scale justified by the capital now 
to be expended. That capital moreover is of a 
more moderate amount (£100,000) than the 
sum (over £300,000) projected in connection with 
the first Syndicate, and we believe that the 
Directors and their friends are prepared to take 
the entire responsibility even if the general public 
do not care to secure any part of the shares 
offered. Indeed this news is confirmed by a card 
from one of the Directors written just as the London 
mail closed on the 20th ultimo and stating that 
at a meeting of the Board then sitting, ‘‘ they 
had decided to go to allotment.” Another fact 
in favour of this Company is that they have 
secured local Directors in Messrs. C. H. H. Symons, 
Jacob de Mel and S, C. Obeyesekere with Messrs. 
Delmege & Co. as local Agents and the New O. B.C. 
as Bankers. But the main point in their favour is 
their acquiring outright the Everton and Aberfoyle 
estates—the price paid being over £11,000 sterling 
—and mining rights over Rangwelltenne, Springwood 
and Barra estates, While Everton has been a 
mine of wealth to gemmers for years, the other 
properties are reported to have valuable gem lands 
and some plumbago deposits. Along with the 
prospectus the Company have issued a rough sketch 
map showing the position of all these properties, 
the distances to Colombo, &c. On the back of this, 
there is 8 whole page devoted to extracts from 
the Ceylon Observer, and our book on “ Gold, 
Gems and Pearls in Ceylon and Southern India ”’ ig 
specially quoted in the prospectus. Should success 
therefore attend this Company and others to follow 
which va been indebted for information to the same 


source, a percentage of the profits should be set 
aside for the compilers! But to resume, the 
irrangement made in acquiring mi-ing riyhts over 
the estates name i strikes us ag an eminenily «quilable 
one—indeed a very favourable one to the proprietors. 
They are to be paid first of all R1 per acre per annum 
over the whole extent for five years; 2ndly, 
compensation by valuation for: any damage to 
planted land in opening pits ; 3rdly, an expenditure 
of at least £500 sterling on each property in 
prospecting is guaranteed ; and 4thly, the proprietors 
are to have 20 per cent (1-5th) of the actual profits 
from gems found onthese estates. Nothing could be 
fairer to estate owners than such terms, although 
it would almost appeara better bargain for Mining 
Companies to buy estates outright at tbe current 
rates of value for tea-bearing fields. 

Since writing the above, we learn from the 
local Agents—whose advertisement will shortly 
confirm the news—that the capital of the first 
Company registered had all been subscribed 
before the mail left in the proportion of one-fourth 
by the public and three-fourths by the wealthy 
Companies behind the promoters that from ihe 
first undertook to float the concern on the infor- 
mation placed before them. It is certainly a 
curious fact that nearly all the richest of our 
Sinhalese are known to have made much of their 
money out of plumbago, the Messrs. de Mel, 
Fernandos, Paulis Silva, &c.—In the Financial News 
of December 17th, we find the prospectus of the 
Company headed with the following curt notice :— 
‘The subscription will open on Thursday the 19th 
instant and close on or before Friday, December 
20th.” Not much time allowed for the public to 
subscribe! From the editorial columns of the same 
paper referred to we take the follow.ng:— 

Oeylon, which has from time immemorial been famed 
for its gems—sapplires, rubies, oriental topaz, garnets, 
amethysts, ciunamon stone aud catseyes—has at last 
attracted the attention of the company promoter, and 
it iS announced that a compiny has now been formed 
to carry on the gemming industry in a systematic 
manner, on a large scale and with the aid of the 
best of machinery and of engineering skill. Mining 
for precious stones has long been a paying business 
among the Singhalese, who have carried it on in the 
primitive manner, with very imperfect appliances; 
and itis believed thet, with the advantages that the 
new company will enjoy, the indu.try may be developed 
into one of great importance ard profit. Gemming is, 
of course, one of the most speculative forms of min- 
ing, butit is one which, when it does pay, pays hand- 
somely, 

We now quote rather freely from the prospectus 
itseli—this being the pioneer of, we trust, a good 
many similar Oeylon Mining and Gemming Com- 
panies ;— 

GrmMING AND MINING CompPaNy Or Cryton, LIMITED, 
—Incorporated under the Companies acts, 1862 to 
1888. Capital £100,000, Divided into 49,950 Ordinary 
Baates of £2 each, and 50 Founders’ Shares of £2 
each. 

A special feature of this undertaking is that some 
well-known Ceylon gentlemen have allowed their names 
to be identified witb the enterprise, and have consented 
to give the benvtit of their experien:e to this company, 
and will be upon the spot to overlook the working and 
management of the gemming industry. Messrs. Del- 
mege, Keid & Co., of Colombo and Galle, who ara in- 
terested in some of the undermentioned properties, have 
expressed their willingness to act as local agents, and 
the London Board consider this a guarantee to the 
shareholders that the anticipations contained in this 
prospectus will be fully realised. 

This Oompany has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring the freeholds (subject to a small Govern- 
ment license) of the well-known Estates of Everton 
(native name, Kabragallakelle) and Aberfoyle (native 
name, Kalkanda), being a portion of some of tharich os 
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gemming land situated in the Rakwana district’ 
Oeylon; and to provide capital for developing the pro- 
perties and working the gemming pits already sunk 
and proven. 

The properties, which have been known for many 
years past to dealers in precious stones, consist of :— 
Everton ob about 760 acres 
and Aberfoyle ... ovo i 520 ,,; 


Together... » 1,280 ,, 


being situated within 2 miles of Rakwana, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the Botiyatenna Estate, whose 
owner is reputed to have made a fortune by gemming it. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson has further negotit ted for the 
acquisition of the mining rights of the following pro- 
perties for a term of five years, with the option of re- 
newing same every five years upon payment of a 
nominal rent of one rupee per acre yearly, and a 
Royalty of 20 per cent of the net profits realised by 
gemming end mining upon each Estate seperately, 
and the same will be included in the intended sale 
to the Oompany:—viz., fois 

1. Rangweltenne estate, consisting of 404 acres of 
land, forming the northern boundary of the Hverton 
estate. Valuable gems have been found upon it, and 
the indications of what would be discovered by syste- 
matic working are very good. As much as R60 per 
month have been offered and refused for a license to 
open 2 pit with a few feet ofarea. 2. Springwood and 
Barra estate, consisting of about 1,100 acres, Precious 
stones have been found on this estate, part of which 
forms the east boundary of Aberfoyle estate. On the 
alluvial land on Barra estate the “Illan” indications 
are good, and precious stones have been found in it, but 
as yet no licenses have been granted for gemming. 
The cart road passes through the estate. Valuable 
deposits of plumbago, of which Ceylon has prac- 
tically the monopoly, have been discovered on 
this property, and the veins are now being worked. 

The above and the following particulars regarding 
the Estates have been furnished by Mr. ©. H. H. 
Symons, who for many years past has taken a great 
interest in the search for precious stones as carried on 
by the natives, and whose practical knowledge has 
been placed at the service of the Company, and 
from information supplied by Mr. Charles Shand, of 
Colombo, and Mr. A. A. Delmege, of Messrs. Del- 
mege, Reid & Oo., who have visited some of the 
Estates to obtain authentic information as to the 
value of the land for gemming purposes. 

Mr, Symons reports, under date September 12th, 
1889:—The tract of land comprised in the accompany- 
ing sketch contains some of the richest gemming fields 
in Ceylon—the Everton Estate, known to natives as 
Kabragallakelle, runs from 2,810 to 3,300 feet in ele- 
vation. This Hstate hasbeen famous for its gems for 
the last 30 or 40 years; the purity and depth of colour 
of the Sapphires found on the Estate are proverbial. 
Catseyes of the highest value havealso been found in 
quantity, but only a very limited area has been gem- 
med—some 10 or 12 acres at the outside—and that 
only in the most primitive fashion, The stones found 
80 far on Everton are Sapphires, Rubies to a limited 
extent, Oatseyes, Tourmaline, Amethyst, Topaz, Com- 
mon and Star stones. Corundum could be found by 
the ton, and there are several promising veins of Plum- 
bago, want of capital being the reason the mineral 
have not been worked. Crystals of remarkable size 
and purity of whiteness are found in quantity; and 
for optical purposes they are unsurpassed. 

There have been from 50 to 60 pits sunk in Kabra 
gallakelle, (Everton) which exist to this day, the most of 
them only sunk to the first strata of ilium, a few having 
been sunk to the second strata. He further states with 
reference to Aberfoyle: Gemming has never been 
systematically carried on here to any extent, but 
pits here and there have been sunk with success, 
and the anxiety of natives at the present moment to 
get licenses to dig, shows that the few are doing 
well; indeed, it is positively known that one man 
has during the past week found sapphires and 
rubies valued at over R2,000, and his pit is not 10 
teot helow the surface, The estate ie peculiarly 


situated, having precipices on three sides of it, so 
that none of the stones that were washed into it 
in ages past can have found their way out, being 
stopped by the precipices that surround it, and the 
best judges have declared the land to be the most 
promising gem land in the district. 

Mr. A. A. Delmege in writing, states:—The land 
you have got is unique; gems, and valuable gems, 
have been coming out of it for years, and you see 
the papers certify to the fact that gems are now 
coming out of the land. Thisis the gem land of 
Ceylon. The land is the most notorious for authen- 
tic finds; The finds have extended over a long se- 
ries of years, and the quality and yalue of the 
gems found are known to be of great value; for 
instance, page 72 in Messrs. A, M. and J. Fer- 
guson’s book upon “Gold, Gems and Pearls in Oeylon 
and Southern India,“ states that £9,000 worth (of 
gems) were taken from the Hyerton Ridge and 
Batakanda from % acres, and R90,000 worth of 
gems were sold at one auction being found near 
Martinstown. On page 110 of the same book:— 
“7,000 worth of gems have been picked up on one 
Rakwana estate in a year (the writer no doubt referring 
to Everton.) 

It is known in Oeylon that gems—that is, Sapphires, 
Osetseyes, Rubies, and, I believe, Alexandrites, and nu- 
merous gems of lesser value—have been for many years 
steadily found on the land represented on this map. So 


far as I amaware there is no other such pieces of gem- 


ming land in Ceylon, Gems for years have been and 
are steadily found onit. Their value must aggregate 
many thousands of pounds, but there are no means of 
ascertaining their value, as the natives keep all finds a 
profound secret, and takethe stones to Ratnapura, 28 
miles distant, where Moorish deaers go constantly to 
buy them. Yet yon may say the ground has scarcely 
been scratched. Doubtless there mustbe gems to an 
enormous extent to be got only wanting Huropean ca- 
pital and enterprise to bring them to the light of day. 

Samples have been received which are on view at 
the Company’s office of Sapphires found in the Rak- 
wana district, and upon the Hstates acquired by this 
Company. On page 71 of the book previously auoted 
it is stated: “ We have seen Mr. Dixon on his return 
from the Rakwana district. Gem pits exist on Hver- 
ton Estate to the depth of 40 yaros, and Mr. Dixon 
saw finer stones (Sapphires chiefly) than any he had 
previously seen in the Island, Two or three were 
valued by the Chetty owners at oyer £200 apiece, 
The gravel pits are e: sily worked, very little machi- 
nery being required. Labour is abundant, and can be 
obtained at nearly nominal rates. Planters accustomed 
to work natives are easily got at a, small remuneration. 
A good bridle-road runs through the Estates to Rak- 
wana, a distasce of two miles; and hereit meets 
with the Government cart-road to Oolombo. There is 
more than ample timber on the Estates for all pur- 
poses, and water for washing is to be had in abun- 
dance, a8 may be seen from the plan. 

The Directors, having every confidence in the high 
character of the gentlemen who have reported on the 
properties, as also in the information contained in 
Messrs. A. M. and J. Ferguson’s book, which is fully 
confirmed by the articles which haye appeared in 
the leading Ceylon newspapers of recent dates, a few of 
which accompany this prospectus, have no hesitationin 
expressing their favourable opinion of this undertaking. 
As this will be the first Company in the Hast, with 
the exception of the Burma Ruby Mines, thathas been 
siarted with the view of prosecuting the gemming 
industry in a practical and business-like manner, with 
the assistance of the best class of machinery and 
European engineers, the Board cannot make a fair 
estimate of the probab’e profits, but they see no reason 
to doubt the success of the operations of the present 
Oompany, and a very substantial returnto the Share- 
holders in the near future. As the property is of 
such large extent the Directors may consider it ad- 
visable to dispose of part of their Estates to other Com- 
panies, An offer has already been received of £250 per 
annum as oa rental for @ small portion of the 
Aberfoyle Estate for tea planting. Should this 
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offer be accepted, the Directors will be careful 
to retain in their own hands all mining rights, 
The Directors have provided that out of the present 
issue £20,000 shall be appropriated asworking capital, 
which should be ample; but to provide against con- 
tingencies 15,000 shares (say £30,000) w-ll be held in 
reserve for issue if required, tor further working capital 
or ovher purposes of the Company. Messrs. Loos and 
Van Cuylenburg, one of the leading firms of solicitors 
in Colombo, wiil certify that the title deeds and leases 
are allin order, and no part of the purchase money 
will be paid to the vendors until the properties are 
transferred to the Oompany with a good title free 
from incumbrances. 

The vendors, who are the promoters of the Company, 
will sell the proprietors and leases, and undertake to 
ay and indemnify the Oompany against all expenses 
of the establishment and promotion of the Oompany 
(except brokerage and the fees payable to the Govern- 
ment upon the transfer of the property to the Com- 
pany) tor £50,000 (payable as to £11,500 in cash, and 
£38,500 in fully paid up ordinary shares or in cash, 
or partly in cash and partly in such shares, at the 
option of the Directors) and the right to the allotment 
of the Founders’ shares at par, under the terms 
of the undermentioned contract of December 5th, 
1889, and thereout the vendors will satisfy all their 
engagements. This will leave a working capital of 
£50,000 as above mentioned. 


GEMMING IN 


RAKWANA. 


January 6th. 

Messrs, W. Saunders and Barrington Brown have 
been in the district some days, They are staying at 
the Resthouse, and for the present have been visiting 
gemlands and making diverse enquiries. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Saunders, c.M.G., had accompanied his brother 
but left after a choit stay, a special coach conveying 
him to Ratnapuia, There wasa great sale of gem on 
Botiatenne on Saturday last. The proceeds were over 
R2,000 for the gems from one pit, and over R900 for 
the gems from another. The lucky proprietor who 
gets his 1-5th from all sales must be congratulated. 
The Botiatenne pits have always paid well, and the 
proceeds of the various sales must have by now ex- 
ceeded R40,000 on the spot. The pit owners would 
have to deduct expenses and interest on capital sunk, 
before making any profit out of the gems sold, but 
the owner of the land gets 1:5th without much ex- 
pense, save that of a couple of representatives to watch 
proceedings and guard against thefts as well as illicit 
gemming.—Loocal “Examiner.” 


————EE————— ee 
THE PRIESTMAN OIL ENGINE, 


A correspondent calls our attention to the following 
notice of this engine in the Electrician of Dec. 20th. 

Since its first introduction, some few years ago, the 
Priestman engine has been considerabley improved, and 
aS a consequence, it is now steadily making its way. 
The uses to whicha reliable portable engine, requir- 
ing little attention and few repaiis can be put, ave 
So numerous that it is not surprising to find an engine 
like the Priestman which fulfils these requirements to 
so large a degree, should be in great demand. For 
driving dynamos in connection with installations in 
country houses, a good oil engine is especially useful. 

One special feature of this engine is that it uses 
the common petroleum oil of commerce and not petro- 
leum spirit, which has avery low flashing point. The 
general arrangement of the engine is similar to a gas 
engine, the cycle being the same as that of the “ Otto,” 
The power is obtained by forcing the oil, which °s 
contained in a small tank, by means of ar p ‘essure 
into « vaporiser, where it becomes mixed with the 
requisite quantity ofaicto form a combustible charge 
which, being heated, passes into the cylinder, Here 
it is at first compressed and then fired by an electric 
spark, The exhaust passes away round the vaporiser 
and forms the heating power for the incoming cherge, 
and thence passes into the open air through an exhaust 
pipe. The engine requires little or no attention after 


starting, and can be safely left to run on by itself, 


| The cost of working is small and no driver is required. 
| By receat improvements in the engine, the oil consumed 


has been a8 low as 1:2 pints per actual horse-power 
per hoar, which at the present cost of oil is less than 
1d. per actual horse-power per hour. No lubricating 
material is required for the cylinder, as the charge 
itself does all that is necessary in this way. The most 
general form of the engine is the ordinary horizontal 
type, two forms of which are supplied—one being the 
engive itself mounted upon asgubstantial pole plate and 
having a separate tank for circulating water, the other 
form consisting of the engine mounted upon a substantial 
cast-iron tank or water vessel, whcihin itself forms a 
massive foundation. In addition to the horizontal types, 
a portable engine has lately been introduced, 
and atthe present time the construction of both launch 
and tramcar engines is underconsideration. Many minor 
improvements have lately been made in the construction 
and working of these engines, more particularly so ag 
to ensure economical and reliable working, and to still 
further simplify the attention necessary, A new form 
of electrical battery hasbeen added, which is an ordinary 
storage cel which will last for from two to three 
months working daily, and is easily recharged. 

As an additional proof of the value of this engine 
we have only to add that it secured the silver medal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Nottingham last 
year. 


— eee 
NEW STAPLES IN UPPER BURMA. 


Experiments on an extensive scale of new staples are 
being made in Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
The result of the experimental cultivation of wheat in 
the Shan States has not proved very successful, still 
the authorities have distributed to some of the Ohiefs 
about 5,400 lb. of seed who have promised to make 
another trial, Wheat, which was experimented on in 
the Toungoo and Shwebo districts and tobacco in 
several other districts, have both proved almost a 
failure, while the latter plant in Saigong was devoured 
entirely by insects. It is satisfactory to learn that 
tobacco cultivation was more encouraging in Lower 
Burma, especially in the Pegu and Amhurst districts, 
the leaves obtained there being almost equal to the 
best samples. As regards vegetables, the prospect is 
more encouraging, particularly in the Upper Ohindwin 
and the Jungdwin Valley where best, onions, lettuces 
knol-kohls, sag, and tomatoes flourish luxuriintly.—/, 
Matt. 


————— 
AGRICULTURE AND THE RICE DUTY IN 
BURMAH. 


Today we publish in another column the concluding 
part of the Chief Commissioner’s Resolution on the 
Revenue Administration, of Burmah for the year 1888- 
89, ia which our readers will find many points of 
interest. We think every one willagree with the argu- 
ment therein adduced on the subject of the export 
duty on rice. Theoretically the tax is objectionable, 
and when it becomes possible to re.nit taxation, this 
tax should be one of the first to go, asit would handi- 
cap Burma were other rice-producing countries to 
compete more seriously than they do in supplying rice 
to the markets, of the world. But at present the tax 
does very little harm. It is practically equivalent to 
rather less than a, rupee per acre in the land revenue 
charged on lands cultivated with rice; and the increasing 
cultivation and growing exports show that, so far, itisno 
impediment to the progress. of Burma ag one of the 
chief suppliers of rice to the world at large. In some 
special markets, perhaps, it helps to exclude Burma 
rice; but so long'as we can get, as we do, customers 
for all we can supply at present, andcan get remun- 
erative prices for it, we canafford to let a few minor 
markets go. In th ir case evenit is probably not the 
export duty alone which excludes Burma rice, but the 
export duty plus the greater distance from these 
particular markets, Theoriesare very good things in 
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their way, but they must not be acted on too rigidly. 
Asa rule, no doubt, any export duty on produce is 
objectionable, but there are exceptions to every rule,a’d 
in this particular case the theoretically objectionable tax 
could only be got rid of by imposing others which would 
be much more injurious in practice, however perfectly 
they might square with theoretical princip’es. So long 
as Burma can find a market for all her surplus rice, 
and that at prices which encourage the spread of cul- 
tivation, it is evident thatthe tax is doing no serious 
harm, The country is still able to hold herown, and 
even more, for the exports steadily increase. The ex- 
port duty could only beremoved at the cost of im- 
posing the tax in some other way or by cutting down 
the expenditure. The latter would be a suicidal policy, 
as it would tend to promote inefficiency in the adminis: 
tration, and thet just when greater efficiency is re- 
quired rather than less, The imposition of the tax in 
some other way, as, for instance, in an increased land 
revenue, would simply be to raise the money with a 
maximum of friction and ata maximum of cost, while 
the present mode of raising it causes practically no 
friction at all, and involves little orno cost. It is easily 
collected as duty at the ports, the cultivators scarcely 
realising that they are paying it at all; whereas, if they 
had to pay it direct to the thoogyees all over thecoun- 
try, they would realice it fully and bitterly resent it. 
Every one who knows the country must agree with Mr. 
MacDonnell in thinking that to abolish the rice duty, 
and to increase the land tevenue to a corresponding 
amount, that is, by about 45 lakhs of rupees annually, 
would be objectionable to the people. 
What is wanted in Barma is toinduce the people to 
supplement the income they derive|from rice-growing, 
by Cultivating other articles as well, far more than they 
do. An experimental farm has been started at Lachio 
in the Northern Shan States, which is under the charge 
of Mr. Hillier, of the Madras Agricultural College, and 
this we are glad to learn promises tobe a success. It 
is true that the object of such farms isnot so much to 
estab ish a paving Government farm, as to spread among 
the people a knowledge of certain facts and the prac- 
tice of growing staples which will benefit the country 
gererally. But to getthe people to take up the grow- 
ing of new staples we must not only prove to them 
that these staples will grow in the country, but also 
that it will pay the ordinary cultivator to grow them. 
The want of success of co many such farms is pro- 
bably due to some extent to the experiments made 
on them being on too small a scale to convince 
the people that they will really pay; and partly 
perhaps, to the system of cultivation being too 
expensive for the ordinary peasant to adopt on his own 
account, as well as too scientific to be understood by 
him. From all we can gather of the working of such 
farms they are too often experiments which are quite 
over the heads of the ordinary peasantry. To make 
them really fruitful in the direction of introducing the 
production of fresh staples by the people, once it has 
been proved experimentally on the farm that such 
staples can be grown, they shouldbe on a larger scale 
to prove to the people that it pays. So long as a fresh 
staple is only grown experimentally in a small field of 
the Government farm, the people are apt to pass it by 
as merely one more instance of the incomprehensible 
vagaries of Europeans; but if a large qu antity were 
grown xnd exported, they wonld begin to think that 
there might be morey init, Moreover, so'ong as an 
article is produced only in small quantities the upcountry 
peasant often has a difficulty in disposing of it. No 
one Dear him knows exactly what it is worth, or where 
to find a market for it. All this bas to be seen to, and 
if new industries are to take root they mast be care- 
fully nursed through the first few years after their in- 
trodction. We trust that the farm at Liashio will 
prove a permanent success; but although this depends 
very largely on the zeal and intellicence of the Super- 
intendent, it does not rest entirely with him. The district 
olicers must co-operate with him in explaining the ob- 
Jects of the farm to the people, and, should they be 
indneed to grow new staples, in getting them to market 


until the ordinary channels of trade are formed.— 
Rangoon Gazette, 


OPENING THE FIRST REGULAR TEA 
PLANTATION IN CHINA. 


IMPROVING THE THA TRADE OF Formosa. 

The first really hopeful sign that the High Ohinese 
Authorities arealive to the serious depression that has 
for years overhung the Tea Trade of Obina and that 
there are at last some among them who have a true 
perception of the only real means to remedy the evils 
producing that depression, comes from Formosa. 
There the energetic and able Governor Liu Ming Chuan 
has granted to an enterprising merchant, Mr. F. Oass, 
the necessary permission to establish a model tea 
plantation and factory where tea will be grown, cul- 
tivated, prepared and packed after the Indian method 
and by the aid of the very best mechanical appliances, 
To this farm a school will be attached for the requisite 
training of a number of youths, selected to be tea 
planters in various parts. We moat heartily congra- 
tulate Mr. Cass, his Ohinese partner (who owns, we un- 
derstand, the largest tea plantations in the island), and 
also His Excelleucy Governor Liu on their undertaking, 
to which we cordially wish every success. That 
Governor Liu should have the shrewdness and 
courage to inaugurate a practical attempt to re- 
form and save the Formosan tea trade while it is 
yet time, is but another indication that in all his 
undertakings he holds steadily in view not only the 
governmental interests but also the prosperity of the 
people. The trade in Formosan tea has hitherto held 
its own fairly well against the competing Japanese 
tea, but there have not been wanting indications, es- 
pecially during the past season, that the same reckless 
over-production, careiess preparation and fraudulent 
aduiteration with dust and broken leaves, which have 
done so much harm at other Chivese tea centres, exist 
here. Add to this the fact that the tea-planters, after 
putting in their shrubs, trust entirely to the original 
native richness of the virgin soil, and never attempt 
to» manure and prune the plants or hoe the ground 
and it is no difficult matter to account for the im- 
poverished soil and consequent serious deterioration 
of the tea, which has resulted in the almost total dis- 
appearance from the market of the finer and choicer 
qualities. It is mainly this defective cultivation, com- 
bined with over-production, which is responsible for the 
present state of the tea trade in China. The question 
oi taxation is altogether asecondary consideration. At 
pres*nt, whilst every petty peasant can grow and find a 
market for his few catties of leaves grown on 
the stunted and feeble bushes planted near his 
coor, it is useless to talk of lectures, pamphlets etc. 
or even proclamations as likely to limit the production 
withia reasonable bounds or to meet in a practical 
manner the evils which threaten to result in the 
elimination of the tea trade of Ohina. For ‘ spose 
can catchee chansee what for no make bye and bye,’ 
isthe general idea of the petty producer. The true 
method of reform lies inthe line of the experiments 
made in Formosa. ‘I'he establishment of model estates 


‘on a large scale by raising the standard of quality 


ought to prove practically to the larger tea planters 
tke avantages of Indian methods, ana will, it isto be 
hoped, induce them to combine and make large plan- 
tations. Mr. Oass and his partner have engaged a 
high class practical man in India, who is now on 
bis way to Formosa. On arrival he will select a 
site, prepare the soil, plant and cultivate ithe 
plants and also superintend the picking, withering, 
rolling, firing and packing of the tea. The 
whole process will be carried out on the estate, 
and the aid of the best mechannical appliances will 
be obtained, The promoters of this enterprise and 
the Governor hope that by this means a high standard 
of quality will be arrived at and maintaine« , and that 
the other tea merohants, seeing the practical ad- 
vantages of thesystem, will avail themselves of the faci- 
lities afforded for acquiring the requisite technical 
knowlecg*, aud be induced to establish similar estates 
for the scientific cultivation and careful preparation 
of tea and also to introduce the simple machinery 
thereto necess.ry. If this should happen, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped it will, the trouble of over- 
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production will disappear,” and the trade of Formosa 
will be placed on so sound a basis that competition 
need not be feared but rather welcomed as a keen 
incentive to further efforts. Should no brilliant suc- 
cess at once attend this new departure, much good 
is certain to be the outcome of it in the end, and 
Mr. Cass will bave the pleasure of being the pioneer 
ofa plan by which a new tease of life will be given 
to the Formosa Tea Trade. H. EH. Governor Liu 
deserves great credit for his sagacious act, and still 
more for the pluck he has displayed in attempting 
to solve the problem of how to save the tea trade 
of his Island; while his experiments, if successful, 
may lead to the salvation of that trade throughout 
the Empire. India, Ceylon and Japan had better 
look to themselves, for a few more such men as 
Liu Ming Ohuan in China would speedily settle the 
question of the supremacy of Ohina leaf over its rivals, 
The trade, aided instead of thwarted by high officials, 
will show an amount of vitality that will surprise the 
competitors. Ail those who have the best interests 
of China at heart must sincerely wish prosp-rity to 
attend this enterprise and hope that other high offi- 
cials may be found with wisdom envugh to follow 
the example set by Liu Ming Ohuan.—China Mail, 
Dec. 18th. : 

[There can be little doubt of Formosa producing 
the finest teain the world, but our latest intelligence 
is that of a serious rebellion of the aborigines against 
the Ohinese.—Ep. 7. 4.] 


le 


SZ-CHUAN TEA. 


In Western China is the province of Sz-Chuan, noted 
for supporting a population estimated from 35,000,000 
to 70,000,000, the Oathbolic missionaries placing it at 
45,000,000. Itisa mountainous district, where the 
winters are very mild, white frost seldom seen, and snow 
almost unknown. This province, seldom visited by 
white men, has nearly 200,000 square miles within its 
borders. Here one finds native tribes under their own 
chiefs. As itis one of the tea districts of China about 
which little is known, we avail ourselves of a description 
of a journey to Western Ohina by an English clergy- 
man, who states that in the great variety of its pro- 
ductions it excels all other provinces. There is scarcely 
an article grown in China which is not found here in 
greatabundance. Rice isa staple product. and in good 
years the ample supply allows it to be exported to the 
East, Wheat is grown everywhere, andis of the best 
quality; barely, peas, Indian corn and millet grow in 
vast quantities. Sugar-cane andsorghum are produced 
in sufficient abundunce for home consumption, and 
some cotton is grown. It produces more silk than any 
other province, as well as hemp in large quantities. It 
raises the best tobacco, and, in recent years, large quan- 
tities of opium. It has an ample supply of oranges, 
lemons, pumulos, peaches, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries and other small fruits. Of medicines it produces 
enough for half the empire, and exports great quanti- 
ties, Its salt-wells are celebrated all over China, and 
their products find their way to several contiguous pro- 
vinces, and to the table-lands of Oeutral Asia. 

Thesoil and climate are well adapted to tea culture, 
of which a considerable amount is now exported. There 
is much tea exported to Siberia via Si-ngan-foo. Be- 
sides the ordinary tea, which is extensively cultivated 
for home and foreign consumption, there are two kinds 
of teaon Mount Omei which are peculiar to that moun- 
tain, andsol largely to pilgrims, called ‘‘ sweet tea” 
and ‘“ white tea,” The sweet tea is made from the 
leaves of a slender growing shrub which is found half 
way tothe top of the mountain, The leafis large and 
thick, and when green has no sweetness; but when 
dried it hasa peculiar, sweet, licorice-like flavor not 

altogether unpleasant. The whiteteais prepared from 
the leaf of a very peculiar shrub found upon the side of 
the mountain; it is palatable, andnot unlike the gen- 
uine tea of commerce in flavor. 


* A most astonishing conolusion, surely—Hp. 7, A+ 


Besides these teas, which are never exported, except 
n smal! quanties by visitors, there are two kinds of very 
good tea, grown by the priests and farmers around the 
monasteries. The tea-shrubs were not unlike those 
found in abundance in Kiangsi, and the tea is quite as 
good as that g own in Nganhui. 

Thibet and“the wild tribes are furnished with tea from 
the provinces , principally from Kiungcheu, Abbé Huc 
says ‘ You meet every moment on these narrow paths 
long files of porters carrying brick tea, which is pre- 
pared at Khioung-Tcheou, and forwarded from Tae 
tsien-lu to the different provinces of Thibet. Brick tea 
and the xhazta, or scarf of felicity,” are the great articles 
of trade between Ohina and Thibet. Itis scarcely cre- 
dible what a prodigious quantity of these goods is ex- 
ported annually from the provinces of Kan-sy and 
-i2-Ohuan.”—American Grocer. 


———~_@—_———_ -- 


THE “GROCER” ON CEYLON TEA. 

In giving the separate movements of this article for 
the first ten months of the year, it is interesting to 
notice how rapidly the trade is expanding in all direc- 
tions, and also how great an influence Oeylon tea is 
exercising upon the course cf the market for other 
kinds, and especially that for Ohina, which is receding 
into the background more and more every month. 
According to the latest private returns, the land- 
ings of Ceylon tea in London during October were 
1,953,5001b., against 1,691,800lb. last year; and 815,100|b. 
in 1887. These amounts, added to previous totals, 
make the receipts for this year equal to 25,924,800 |b. 
in comparison with 16,720,300lb. in 1888, and 
9,259,650 lb. in the former year, showing a most ex- 
traordinary increase in the supply. None the less as- 
tonishing are the deliveries, which for the past month 
embraced 2,655,500 lb., in place of 1,885,450lb. and 
1,008,950 lb., in the two preceding years, thus bringing 
the total clearances for the present year up to the 31st 
ultimo to 26.099,800 lb., as contrasted with 15,454,900ib. 
and 8,409,750 lb. in 1888 aud 1887 forthe same period. 
Seldom isit that so rapid agrowth as this is seen in 
the use of any necessary of life, and it forces the con- 
viction upon one’s mind thatthe gain wbservable here 
is at the expense of another article of daily consump- 
tion, which is being more generally neglected because 
of a decided change in the public taste. What Ceylon 
tea has gained in reputation and patronage Obina has 
clearly lost; and instead of being larger, as before, 
both the imports and deliveries of the latter sort into 
London during past ten months bave been strikingly 
smaller than in either 1887 or 1888, the difference 
between the respective totals being reckoned by be- 
tween 20,000,00U 1b. and 25,000,000 lb. in the last 
two seasons. 

Having recognised the fact as above explained, the 
next thing to do is to point out the cause of these 
remarkable changes in the position of Ueylon and China 
teas, and this is traceable to the superior quality of 
the former as judged by consummers themselves, who 
have grown tired of the poor, thin-liquoring teas of 
China, however soft and mild their flavour mav be, 
and have preferred the stronger, more pungent, and, 
as some think, much coarser kinds of Indian and 
Ceylon. In support of this opinion, we quote that of 
an eminent firm in the China tea trade, who may 
be depended upon for speaking in an unbiased and 
upprejudiced manner even upon a subject which so 
closely touches their own interests, when they assert 
that—“If we compare Indian and Ceylon growths 
with Ohina teas, we can only come to the conclusion, 
taking the intrinsic value of the article, that the 
public are right; and although we hear of the 
wonderful teas Ohina used to produce in the old Kast 
India Company’s days, we are somewhat sceptical on 
that point. The teas were fine because there was no 
other standard to gauge them by, and as Ohina pro- 
duces at the present moment as fine Oolongs and 
as fine Green Teas as we have ever seen, there is 


no tangible reason why Black Teas should have so 
much deteriorated,” 
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Other reliable testimony could be produced to prove 
the truth of the foregoing remarks, which are based 
upon «ztual experience rather than upon mere theory 
and nesrJy every circumstance that comes under our 
rotice points to the same result. But the trade are 
vow running the risk of falling into anew danger by 
the threatened, scarcity of common teas, through China 
Mounings and Kaisows not arriving here in the same 
abundance as hitherto, and the reports from India are 
not so satisfactory as they were regarding the outturn 
of the present season’s crops, most of them stating the 
yield to be about 5,000,000 lb. lighter than orignally 
estimated, or not beyond 96,000,000 1b. to 100,000,000 
Ib, at the outside. Itis however, the more gratifying 
to know that the production of tea in Ceylon betrays no 
signs of diminution; on the contrary, it progress more 
favourably than ever, and is likely to reach between 
42,000,000 lb. and 43,000,000 lb. in the coming year 
Last season’s crop yielded abont 33,000,000 lb., and in. 
1887-88 it comprised nearly 21,000,000 lb., so that the 
present one is double that in 1888-89. This is an 
encouraging fact for the dealers and retailers, who 
may rely upon a further increase in the supplies of 
their favourite description of tea, if those from China 
ghould disappoint them; and while the public demand 
a particular class oftea itis the duty of the trade 
to serve them with the article they require, so long 
ascircumstances render this possible.—Gvocer. 


eee 


A OINOHONA AND QUININE FACTORY 1N 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Wynaad Planters’ Association allude in their last 
annual report to a disease that is killing out young 
cinchona clearings wholesale in many parts of the dis- 
trict, and propose to address Government for the ser- 
vices of Mr. Lawson to irvestigate the matter. If it 
is a disease it isnot novel, as the unaccountable dying 
off of cinchona seedlings hus repeatedly occurred on 
the Nilgiris and the cause is veiled in mystery. We 
trust the Director will be able to throw some light on 
the subject,as from his annual reports it would appear 
the phenomenon is not unknown on the Government 
plantations. The probability of the Wynaad planters 
starting a quinine factory of their own, for the treat- 
ment of bark grownin the district, depends they say on 
the absence of competition by Governmeri,and the rich- 
ness of the bark in alkaloids. If by united effort such 
a factory could be established, we think that much 
benefit would result to the planter, the freight on a 
large quantity of useless mat2rial transported would 
be saved, and the duty on the ¢ :ug be put into the 
growc ’s pocket, ins ad of goinz into the revenue. 
The Neddiwuttum factory should be able to furnish some 
idea of the cost of machinery, and if it proves success- 
ful there ought to t2 data available for the other ques- 
tion needing solution.—Sowth of India Observer, 4th 
Jan. 1890. 
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THE SEASON IN_ INDIA. 


The weekly summary of the provincial reports on 
the weather and prospects of the crops is as fol’aws :— 

Mavras.—For week ending December 28th.— Rain- 
fall good in Godavari, Madras, Chigleput, North 
Arcot, Nilgeris and South Oanara; none in Bellary Kur- 
nool, Tinnevelly; slight in Kistna, Tanjore, Madura 
and Coimbatore, and moderate elsewhere. Orops im- 
proving after the recent rains, but withering in 
parts of South Arcot, Madura, Tinnevelly, Ooimbatore, 
Salem and Ellore. Prices generally falling or sta- 
tionary, General prospects much improved, 

Bencau.—For week ending December 31st.— Rain- 
fall during the week very slight, and confined to 
a few districts only. Rice harvest for the most part 
over, and the general outturn for the whole Province 
is expected to be average or nearly so. 


Burma,—For week ending December 28th.—There — 


was slight rain in Bassein and Amherst in Lower 
Burma, and slight rain generally in all districts of 
Uppper Burms, except Pyinmana. The price of paddy 


has fallen slightly in Thongwa and risen slightly in 
Prome; elsewhere in Lower Burma, there are no 
fluctuatione. In Upper Burma, a fall is noticeable in 
Katha; elsewhere prices remain unchanged. With the 
exception of part of the Prome District where some 
crops were damaged for want of late rains, the crops 
throughout the Province promise well. The food supply 
is sufficient.— Pioneer, Jau. 7th. 
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THE BRITISH EAST AFRIOAN COMPANY, 


From an independent and perfectly reliable source 
a London correspondent hears that the British 
East African Company are already taking measures 
for the settlement of their territory. They are 
importing labour extensively from Persia, and the 
correspondent’s informant recently met at one of 
the Indian ports a batch of the men en route for 
the Hast African littoral. They are described as 
fine, stalwart men, and splendid specimens of the 
Persian agriculturist. Among their impedimenta 
were their native impliments, which, it is believed, 
they will find more serviceable than the more 
modern productions of the West. Their future ig 
very much in the hands of the local officers of 
the company, but it is settled that they are to 
have a free grant of land and assistance in other 
ways, and it is probable that they will devote 
themselves to the cultivation of tobacoo and opium, 
for which the soil of Hast Africa is admirably 
adapted.—P. M. Budget. 


———_———_— 


PLANTING IN DELI: SUGAR AND TOBACCO, 
(From the Straits Times, Jan. 7th.) 


The Deli Courant learns, on good authority, that 
the Netherlands India Government intends to liberalise 
the land laws iu its outlying possessions. The object 
‘s to give the local authorities greater discretionary 
powersin the matter of granting waste land for settle- 
ment. Hitherto, applications of this kind have been 
dealt with at Batavia, where delays of office do not 
ail to hamper planting enterprise. 

The new Coolie Ordinance shows several shortcom- 
ings which the Planters’ Association have not been 
long in laying their fivgers upon, to such purpose that 
its amendment will shortly be takenin hand. As the 
law stands, one chief defect lies in allowing coolies to 
leave estates in a body, unpunished, provided they 
turn out on the pretence of laying their real or fancied 
grievances before the vearest officials. Peace and order 
on plantations will be imperilled as soon asthe coolies 
find this out. : 

The negociations for an inflow of Tamil immigrants 
for estate labour in Deli have entered upon such a 
stage that there is every prospect of a satisfactory re- 
sult. The Netherlands Indian Government has yielded 
the main point urged by the Indian Government in 
consenting to the appointment of a Protector of Tamil 
coolies. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese coolies in the land give the 
planters trouble enough. The Simpang Tiga, Sunghie 
Silam, and Hessa Estates in Assahan have been recently 
scenes of disturbance. On one of them a row among 


-the labourers narrowly led to their marching off in a 


body, and it took a large body of police to restore 
order. On another, differences about pay nearly 
brought'on a riot. Qn the third, the coolies raised a 
disturbance which resulted in a couple of assistants 
being illtreated. They then left the estute, and appeared 
before the nearest magistrate, to whom they behaved 
so threateningly that he had to overawe them by armed 
force. With great difficulty they were induced to return 
to the estate. 

On the Tandem Hilir estate in Lower Langkat, 
a coolie riot last month reached such proportions that 
armed police had tointervene. They found themselves 
obliged to open fire on the rioters, who soon quieted 
down on avolley, killing six of them and woanding 


five more. The police, thus set at defiance, mustered 
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34 strong under European leadership. This incident 
shows how far Ohinese presumption. will go when 
they can rajse the heel against authority with fancied 
impunity. y 

A still more striking example of this too place ont 
the 22nd December, on tue Amplas estate, where the 
coolies so went beyond bounds as to refuse to work 
unless three overseers were discharged. They 0 
stiffly stood by their demands that all efforts to quiet 
them failed. Emboldened by the inactivity of the 
police on the spot, aboul 600 coolies set upon them 
with such violence that fire had to be opened on the 
raging multitude. Twenty-five of the latter fell, and 
the balance lost no time in seeking safety in flight. 
Most of them came back soon and quietly resumed 
work. They were s0 cowed as to offer no resistance 
to the arrest of 21 of their ringleaders. : 

In Assahan, tobacco cultivation has a splendid future 
before it. The Deli Courant of the 28th December 
speaks hopefully of the prospects of that line of indus- 
try there. Large areas of land have been taken up and 
put undercrop. The tobacco produced fetches higher 
prices than that grown in Deliand Lang«at. Last 
year’s crop far exceeds that of 1888 both in quantity 
and quality. Eleven estates have been opened out with 
cesults so satisfactory that this year’s crop is expected to 
ager-gate about three millions of Amsterd:m pounds. 
Assahan presents a favourable field for planting en- 
terprise, owing to the soil not being so impoverished 
as in Deli, where fertilisers have now to be resorted 
to for counteracting exhaustion. 


oe 


SUMATRA TOBACCO. 


Amsterdam, Dec. 18th.—In one of my former 
letters some interesting figures were given re- 
garding the extension of the crop of Sumatra 
tobacco, which was in 1865, when the first lot 
arrived in Amsterdam, 189 bales, representing a 
value of f. 40,000, against an import in 1888 of 
more than 182,000 bales, value of about f. 35,500,000, 
which fully proves the development of the cultiva- 
tion and the enterprising spirit of the planters. 
However, come very favourable circumstances have 
contributed largely to this increase. The Sumatra 
leaf is very much liked for covers of cigars, and 
was soon introduced on all markets of Europe, 
especially in Germany and Austria. for some years 
Sumatra tobacco has attracted much attention for 
export to the United States of America, and of 
the 1888 crop about a quarter found buyers there 
which represents one-third of the value, For the 
American market only the large leaves are taken, 
which are consequently the most expensive parts 
of a parcel, With regard to the 1889 crop nothing 
can be said with certainty, although the reports 
indicate that the quantity will probably not be 
smaller than that of the preceding year, as several 
new undertakings will ship their tobacco in 1890 
to Europe. The quality is expected to be lighter. 
The 1889 crop was sold, on the average, at very 
satisfactory prices,—Cor., L. & C, Express, Dec. 20, 


——__e__—— 


THE MOUNTAINS OF NEW GUINEA, 


Naturalists, and among them horticulturists, haye 
been anxiously awaiting the results of explorations in 
the interior of New Guinea: The vegetation of the 
coast regions and of the banks of the rivers, so far 
as travellers have yet penetrated, presents comparati- 
vely few novelties, being what might be expected in 
an island placed in that situation; but it might fairly 
be anticipated that the mountain vegetation would 
reveal transitions between the floras of Java, Borneo, 
and even of the subtropical Himalaya and that of 
Australia. Possibly, even, some connection may yet 
be found between the vegetable population of the 
high lands of tropical Africa, of Madagascar, and of 


South America, especially the Chilian and Patagonian 
regions and that of New Guinea. The horticu)vurist 
may fairly anticipate new types of ‘Orchids, Ferns, 
Nepenthes, Rhododendrons, Cycads, Oonifers, Melasto- 
mads, and other interesting families. The obstacles 
in the way of reaching the mountains are very con- 
siderable, the difficulties of collection hardly Jess so, 
hence the following letter from -Baron Sir Ferdinand 
von Mueller will be read with proportionate interest, 
and all naturalists will agree in the hope that the 
chief authority on the Australian flora may be enabled 
to continue his already exteusive researches into the 
botany of Pupua, and weld them into a counected 
whole with those of Australia, and thus throw light 
on many of the most important problems of botani- 
cal geography. The occurrence o° British genera aud 
species on the mour‘ains of New Guinea, though it 
will not appear strange to the botanist, will doubt- 
less occasion surprise to many. We appened the 
Baron’s interesting letter :— 

“The ascent of the Owen Stanley Ranges in New 
Guinea to their very summit, recently accomplished 
by Sir William Macgregor, demonstrates the occurrence, 
of an almost alpine vegetation between elevations otf 
11,000 and 13,000 feet; and, more than this, it ren- 
ders known for the first time an extraordinary and 
sigvificant admixture of forms, some characteristic of 
the northern, others of the southern hemisphere. On 
the crest of the range above the limits of forests oc- 
cur, as we now learn, though so near to the equator, 
such mainly extratropical genera as Ranunculus, Hy- 
pericum, Arenaria, Patent ila, Rubus, Hpilobium, Aster, 
Hrigeron, Helichrysum, Seuecio, Gentiana, Veronica, 
Euphrasia, Scirpus, Schcenus, Oarex, Agrostis, Aifa, 
Poa, and Festuca. Many of these approach in their 
affinity to forms familiar to us in Kurope, a few 
even being identical with British species, and which 
reach in New Guinea seemly their wiost southern 
geographical limits. But on the other hand, many 
of these Papuan highland plants are of far southern 
type, such as Drimys, Drapetes, Donatia, Styphelia 
Phyllocladus, Libertia, Carpha, Dawsonia; indeed 
some of the species are absolutely the same or con 
generic with ‘those of the Australian and New Zealand 
Alps. In the collection, which necessarily, during 
this first attempt at the exploration, could not be 
very rich in specific forms, Hrices (of the gener- 
Rhododendrons, Agapetes, and Vaccinium), are ra= 
ther prominent. Another remarkable fact now esta 


‘blished is the identity of several plants of the Owen 


Stanley Ranges with such as were described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker from Kinu-Balu, in Northern 
Borneo where they were discovered by Sir Hugh 
Low at elevations of about 8000 feet—for in 
stance, Drapetes ericoides and Drimys piperita. The 
four Conifers, gathered during Sir Will. Macgregor’s 
expedition, consist of Araucaria Cunviaghami, a 
Podocarpus, a Phyllocladus, and what may possibly be 
a Libocedrus; of the latter, however, no fruit was 
obtained, so far as the material before us allows to 
judge, the individuality in the alpine vegetation of 
New Guinea seems far less extensive than might 
have been supposed. The writer of these lines pointed 
out some years ago, in opposition to the views of 
distinguished naturalist, that, although the main 
characteristics of the Papuan flora in the lowlands 
and midlands might, notwithstanding the occurrence 
of Eucalypts and phyllodineous Acacias be regarded 
as Malayan, yet it would not be accurate to ascribe 
the same general characteritics to the highland vege- 
tation as well, when Araucaria had already come with- 
in reach. The fact that the Papuan alpine fiora 
contained so large a proportion of Australian elements, 
must lead to many far-reaching scientific generali- 
sations in other departments of science besides botany.” 

A correspondent of the Daily Mews furnishes fur- 
ther particulars :— 

“You will no doubt have heard by wire that at 
last a man has stood upon the highest point of 
Mount Owen Stanley, that man being the new go- 
vernor, Sir W. Macgregor. He left here (Port Morse- 
by) with a fairly large party on April 20, and 
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yesterday (June 25) he returned. He, three natives, 
and two South Sea men got to the top—over 13.000 
_feet—and spert three days up there, with a clear 
blue sky above him, a climate the best he has known, 
and with Daisies, Buttercups, and white Heather 
rounl him to remind him of his native land. He 
also heard the lark singing at the top, and saw 
acicles 7 inches long, The natives felt the cold terri- 
bly but the Governor never had a moment’s sickness, 
though, when he came down, he had lost cosiderably 
in we ght—he wasa very heavy man when he started. 
The natives of the surrounding region were all very 
friendly, but he could not get one of them to go 
above 9000 feet, up to which line they sometimes 
hunt.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


— 
COCONUT BUTTER. 


[Says a correspondent in sending us the following : 
—‘‘ This must be the stuff they are manufacturing 
at the new factory at Veyangoda—the object of 
which was a secret.”’—Ep. .7 .A] 

The trade in coconut butter, unkuown a year ago, has 
assumed during the past few months dimensions which 
may fairly be described as extraordinary. The dis- 
covely that the coconut contained a nutricious fatty 
substance, admirably adapted ns a substitute for butter 
was made in 1888 by a practical chemist at Ludwige- 
hafe., near Mannheim, in the Rhine country. This 
chemist, Dr. Schiunk, found on avalysis that the milk 
of these nuts contains some 60 to 70 per cent of fat, 
and 23 to 25 per cent of organic substances, of which 
nine or ten per cent is albumen. Liebig had long 
before this discovered the value of coconut oil or fat, 
but did not succeed in getting from it anything like a 
butter-substitute, The credit of this discovery belongs 
exclusively to Dr. Schlunk. The new butter made 
nnder his process is found to contain on analysis 0.0008 
percent of water,0 006 percent of mineral stuffs, and 
99.9932 per cent of pure fat. Itis pleasant to the taste 
and smell, is of a clear whitish colour, something be- 
tween our buffalo butter and the tinned article im- 
ported from Frauce, and can be sold at considerably 
less than half the price of ordinary butter. It is des- 
cribed as singularly free from aci''s, easily digestible, 
and incomparably healthier and better as an article of 
diet than the cheap poor butters and oleomargarines 
with which the EHuropean and American markets are 
fivoded. The nats required in this new industry are 
imported from India into Germany, where the largest 
coconut butter factories ure in operation, in steadily 
increasing qnantities, and supplies are also obtained 
from the South Sea and Ooral Islands, Arabia, the 
coast countries of Africa, and South America. One 
firm alone in Germany is now turning out between 
8,000 and 4,000 kilos of butter per day, the bulk of 
which is exported to America, where already a large 
demand for the article has sprung up.—Zimes of India, 


Jan. 9th. 
CR RAS EN 

AveTRALIAN Mioa is once again receiving consider- 
able attention on this side, Mr. Richard Baker, the 
well-known mica merchant of Hastcheap, having 
interested himself much in it.—EH. Mail, Dec. 27th. 

A Quick Fruir Tren Bupper.—The following note 
taken from the Stamford Mercury of a recent date, 
gives an unexampled number of buds put in during 
one day, “Mr. A. Hagger, foreman at Messrs. W. 
and J. Brown’s nurseries at Stamford, budded 1850 
Apple stocks, three men tying for him. We believe 
this ‘beats the record.’” One thousand buds put in 
is considered to be a fair day’s work for a man.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Cacao 1n Equapor.—The French Moniteur Offciel 
du Commerce for the 23rd May last states that the 
lack of rain in the Republic of Ecuador inspires 
very grave fears for the cacao crops of the present 
year. Besides the drought, such great damage has 
been done in the province of Imbabura by swarms 
of locusts that the Government has been obliged 
to send aid to the starving inhabitants. At present, 
however, the export price of cacao in the port of 
Gusyaequil has not materially altered, 


Corrre Lear Diszasr.—There can be no harm 
in trying the Californian Professor’s remedy 
for H mileia vastatrixz, al:hough we have no faith 
in reviving coffee by this means in Ceylon: plant- 
ing with shade trees as in Coorg seems the only 
likely means of getting coffee to do. 

Tue JARRAH.—A part of the Stand near Exeter 
Hall has been paved with blocks of this timber, de- 
rived from Eucalyptus marginata, a native of South- 
west Australia. The timber is of uvrivalled excel- 
lence for durability, and is worked with comparative 
ease, H. rostrata, the Red Gum, and E. leucoxylon, 
the iron-bark wood, are, according to Baron Von 
Mueller, the historian of the genus, almost if not 
quite as durable, and even stronger. The durability 
aud immuuity fiom insects, is due to the presence 
of kino. The services of the eminent botanist, Ba- 
yon Von Mueller, in making known the species of 
Eucalyptus, in pointing out their useful properties, 
and in diffusing them far and wide, can hardly be 
over-estimated.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Inpian_ Investments.—Discussing this subject, 
Allen's Indian Mail winds up:—When a London 
‘financial’ paper tells its readers. as one did a 
few days ago, that there is no mineral wealth in 
the Deccan—no profitable indigo planting in India, 
and no ‘‘gems’’ in Ceylon except those which come 
from Birmingham—what is to be said? Shall a 
similar reply be given as that given of old to the 
doubter of any good thing in Nazareth—“ Come and 
see’? Or shall we imitate the candid courtesy of 
Junius in one of his celebrated letters, and say to 
the ‘‘financial” calumniator— Sir, I shall not call 
you a liar, but with all the politeness possible I 
shall proceed to prove you one!’ Perhaps the 
latter will be the more satisfactory arrangement for 
our purpose. 

Kurakkan, which is supposed to be a hurt- 
ful food to natives of Ceyion, is thus noticed in 
a review in the Indian Agriculturist of an agricul- 
tural show in Mysore :— 

Next comes Hleusine coracana, Ragi. This cropis 
remarkable for its hardiuess in times of drought and 
abundant fertility when the season is tavourable. It is 
the flour of this produce that Mr. Mukerjee, so well- 
known in connection with the Economic Department 
of the Indian Museum, has been experimenting with 
for the consumption of the poorer classes in England. 
The finest vagi is sold in Mysore at six pies per seer and 
Mr. Mukerjee hopes to sell the flour in London at one 
penny a pound. The grain can be stored without 
injury for many yeare, and itis due to this property 
beauberiods of scarcity are tided over with comparative 
safety, 


DisCoURAGEMENT oF LADANG CULTIVATION.—With 
the object of discouraging the cultivation of ladang 
and encouraging the permanent agriculture, the fol- 
lowing order will be enforced throughout the State of 
Perak:—2. On and after the 1st January, 1890, no 
jungle, except secondary growth of not more than 
five or six years’ standing, shall be felled for ladang 
cultivation, and, to ascertain what jungle may be felled 
for this purpose, the following test shall be applied : 
jungle that can be felled with a parang or golok may 
be cleared, but jungle that cannot be felled without 
the use of an axe or biliong may not be cut for ladang 
cultivation. 3. The fee for permit to fell jungle tor 
ladang cultivation shall be 50 cents fer every acre or 
part of anacre. 4. Any person committing a breech 
of this order or using land for ladang cultivation 
which was granted for the purpose of permanent agri- 
culture shall be liable, on conviction before a Magis- 
rate, to a fine not exceeding $50 for every acre or 
part of an acre so felled or cultivated, andany Peng- 
hulu who knowingly allows a breach of these regula- 
tions to be committed in his mukim shall be liable to 
the penalty herein provided. [‘the aboveis from the 
Perak Government Gazette, and evidently refers, under 
the Malay term of *‘ladang,” to the process known 
in QOeylon as ‘‘chenaing,” and in India as ‘ jooming.” 
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STEEL AND 


RAILWAY SLEEPERS : 
TIMBER. 


Suppiies or WoopEN SLEEPERS FROM THE Bautic 
AND AUSTRALIA AND FROM OUR LocaL Forrsts : 
Tur Best TIMBER-TREKS To GROW IN 
CEYLON. 


We fear that Karrt and Kauri will continue to 
be confounded, notwithstanding the wide difference 
between a Hucalyptus and a Pine. Baron von 
Mueller seems to have been acquainted only with 
the white-wooded variety of Karri, but even of 
this kind he stated that it was particularly in 
request for large planks, for spokes and_ felloes 
for ship-building and even for masts, and that a 
baulk of this timber which had been exposed in 
the wash of the tides at ape Leeuwin for 26 years 
continued sound. In ‘‘ Timber Trees and Timber,” 
Laslett, however, does not speak favourably of its 
use for ship-building or architecture in England, 
but it is probable that injury to the texture in 
felling was the objection to the samples sent. Its 
power to resist the influences of our soil and at- 
mosphere will soon be decided, for the Karri sleepers 
from Western Australia have been in the ground 
for nearly a year now. The botanical name 
of Karriis Zucalyptus diversicolor, and the syno- 
nym JZ. collossea indicates the enormous size to 
which it attains, . 

The Kauri pine, on the other hand, is botanically 
Dammara Australis, and we are not aware that 
timber from this grand tree has ever been tried in 
Ceylon, Ships went to New Zealand for masts of 
it, long before the islands became British Colonies. 
It has been known to measure 180 feet in height 
and 17 feet in diameter of stem, the ageof such 
a tree being estimated at seven to eight centuries. 
It is used for masts, for decks of ships and for 
numerous other purposes, from bridges to sound- 
ing boards of pianofortes, and  stethescopes, 
and is reckoned one of the most durable of 
the conifers. It is easily worked and takes a 
high polish. The tree yields vast quantities of 
gum which makes an almost colourless varnish, 
This very valuable tree ought to be tried in our 
mountain regions. 

But Karrt and Kauri are not the only trees 
which are confounded. How many of us are 
aware of the distinction between our two in- 
digenous trees Dampu and Dampa? The first 
was noticed in our Friday’s issue as botanically 
Hemigyrosa canescens, prevalent in our dry zone, and 
likely to answer well for railway sleepers. DAmpBa 
{merely another form of ‘‘ Jambu,’’ whence Jambu- 
dwipa) is botanically classed by W. Ferguson under 
the Myrvacna, and is, of course, one of our numer- 
ous Hugenias. The treeis well-known to planters 
in our higher forests as yielding, next to the red 
doon, the best shingles, The colour of the timber 
is a deep red. Mr. W. Ferguson, in placing the 
Dampa under Myrracem, wrote of it, after having 
described several Syzigiums:—*The Dampa S. a 
good sized tree producing a fragrant gum and 
useful timber, is a species of this genus, if it be 
not S. Gardneri of Thwaites. The other species 
are also likely to produce good timber.” 

The upcountry tree is distinctly known to the 
natives as the Dampaaana and the name is prominent 
in Dimbula on physical features, such as the Damba- 
gastalawa river, which, rising on Horton Plains and 
leaping in grand cascades over the cliffs above 
Elgin estate, flows through Molesworth’s ‘“ Railway 
Gorge’’; also the Dambagastalawa mountain which 
is a well known ‘trig, point.’’ Planters may occa- 
sionally use the form Dambu for this tree, but wa 
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as a name for a jackal or a thi: g partialiy burnt, 
und as the Elu form of Jambu. In Trimen’s list 
of Ceylon plants there is neither Damba nor Dambu, 
but only Dan or Hin Dan, for Eugenia caryophyllaa, 
and Maha Dan for EH. jambolana, the Tamil Naval. 
For Hemigyrosa canescens Trimen gives no native 
name.—Philologica!ly, jambu, dambu, damba and dan 
are mere variations of the same word. It isthe Forest 
Department, therefore, which for the first time, we 
suppose, has applied the native term Dambu toa 
dry zone tree, Hemigyrosa canescens, belonging to 
an order, Sapindacee, which has no affinity to the 
Hugenias. We, naturally, under the circumstances, 
changed Dambu into. Damba, and wrote of the 
upcountry Dambagaha, But in a proof submitted 
to him, Ool. Clarke carefully replaced Dambu as 
the native name and substituted for our note ‘“* Dambu 
(oot Damba) is a well-known tree in the dry 
zone and should do well.’”’ It is beyond doubt, 
therefore, that the officers of the Forest Depart- 
ment have satisfied themselves, that Hemigyrosa canes 
scens is known to the Sinhalese as Dambu, although 
our Botanists, from Moon to Trimen, have failed to 
notite the fact. 

So much for Damsu and Dampa, which, closely 
allied in nomenclature, are widely separated in 
natural order. 

We now proceed to notice the ‘ Sleeper’? Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

The Committee on railway sleepers commenced its 
sittings on May 22nd, 1889, and reported, with 
copies of the evidence taken, on 12th October fol- 
lowing. The members were Col: Clarke, Surveyor- 


General; Mr. Pearce, General Manager, Ceylon 
Railways; and Mr. Waring, Chief Resident 
Engineer, Haputale Hxtension. The immediate 


object of inquiring into the quality and cost ofa 
consignment of Karri (Hucalyptus diversicolor) 
sleepers received from Australia was speedily 
attained, the verdict being strongly in favour of 
the sleepers, the timber of which, when polished, 
closely resembles mottled mahogany. ‘This we 
know, from a walking-stick of the timber, presented 
to us by Mr. Davies, from whom the consignment 
of sleepers was received. Mr. Stables, then em- 
ployed on the Haputale railway extension, gave 
the Committee the results of his experience in 
India, as placing Karri sleepers in the first rank, 
even before teak, while Mr. Davies of the Govern- 
ment Factory spoke well of the sleepers, only saying 
that they ought to have been better seasoned. This 
remark, although there was really little occasion forit, 
led the Committee very properly to recommend 
arrangements for examining consignments of sleepers 
before being shipped for Ceylon on account of 
Government. This question of seasoning, the 
importance of which cannot be too much insisted 
on, formed part of the inquiry with reference to 
local timber. Mr. Davies was of opinion that logs 
ought to be allowed to lie in the forest one) year 
before being sawn, while another witness thought 
that three months’ seasoning of the log and three 
months more of the sawn timber would suffice, 
No reference was made to the system of seasoning 
in water which isso frequently adopted in Ceylon, 
and we suppose with” benefit in the case of most 
timbers ? We suspect much of the Baltic ‘fir which 
comes to Ceylon in the shape of sleepers is imper- 
fectly seasoned or not at all before being creosoted. 
The tar odour of course repels white-ants, no 
matter how the sleepers are stacked; and one of 
the main objections made to the Karri sleepers 
was, that, stacked on ground swarming with 
white-ants, the insects attacked them, secking out 
weak places, of which they found but few. Onca 
in the “ way" (the railway line), uncreogoted 
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sleepers are just as safe from white-ants as 
those most thoroughly saturated with the spirit of 
tar. The Committee went to the extreme of cautious 
reserve in saying that the cause of this exemption 
was unknown, unless it was accounted for by the 
vibration produced by passing trains. Quite sufficient, 
surely, evenif gangs of workmen were not constantly 
Stirring the ballast and adjusting the sleepers and 
rails. The termites can only pursue their de- 
Structive operations amidst perfect quiet, either 
inside the substance operated on, or under coverings 
of earth, many of which covered ways may be 
seen scoring the walls of neglected buildings, 
which rest on earthin which white-ant nests exist. 
We have seen bees build beneath a frequented 
staircase, but the vibration would speedily dislodge 
white-ants if they tried the same experiment. 
Our old friend Dr. Elliott was wont to circumvent 
white-ants by placing a plate of zinc under the 
wall plates of buildings. The momenta white.ant 
got on the zine, the formic acid of the insect acting 
on the metal produced electric action, and then of 
the ant it might be said that 

‘* The subsequent proceedings interested it no more,” 

Railway timber in the line is safe from the attacks 

of these destructive insects, from the causes we have 

mentioned; and railway buildings, like others, can 
be made secure by placing tar in the foundations 
and by the use of cement, concrete or asphalte for 
floors, over earth freed from the nests of the insects. 

From what we saw of the fine solid karri sleepers 

when some of them were being put down on the 

seaside line, we feel perfectly confident, that, if 
used in buildings instead of being placed in the way 
as sleepers, white-ants would gain nothing by 
attacking them except what Burns wished the 
enemies of his countrymen,— 

A twal’ months’ toothache. 

A few quite external cracks on some of the karri 

sleepers were very properly dismissed as of no 

consequence, any more than some external change 
of colour when submitted to sun and weather 
exposure. As regards seasoning, too, Mr. Davies 
seems, a8 we have said, to have scarcely had ground 
for his only qualifying remark, for the Committee 
reported that they had one or two of the piles taken 
down and ‘‘the sleepers presented no appearance 
of warping or seriously cracking such as would be 
indicated by the exposure of unseasoned wood to the 
sun.’’ There are few woods, however well seasoned, 
which will not, we should think, ‘‘ sweat” if stacked 
without care for ventilation, and exposed to such 

e climate of heat and moisture as ours. The cost 

of the sleepers, considering their exceptionally good 

quality and the fair certainty of their longevity, 
was moderate, R5:27 each, in the store-yard, against 

R625 to which satinwood sleepers have now risen. 

The cost of creosoted fir sleepers is of course much 

lower, imports of over 150,000 between 1880 and 

1888 having ranged between R272 and R3:79 each; 

but then the average life of tuch a sleeper is only 

8 years, and much less on the seaside line, where 

wood, equally with iron, suffers specially from the 

saline moisture. Hard wood gleepers, such as 
karri, red and blue gum, satinwood, doon, millila, 

&e., average at least 12 years. 

I —— 

SATaNWOOD AND MILLILA SLEEPERS DIFFICULT TO OB- 
T IN—TREATMENT OF SOFTWOOD sLEEPERS—RISE 
IN PRICE OF BALTIC TIMBER—OOST OF THE SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY—-DISTRIBUTION OJ WOODS SUITABLE FOR 
SLEEPERS—AUSTRALIAN TIMBHRS —THE SLEEPER ©)M- 
MIITEE’S REPORT—THE FORESL AND RAILWAY DEPART 
MENTS—A STRONG ARGUMENT FOR RAILWAY EXTENSION. 
Oould an abundance of satinwood and millila 

gleépers be obtained at a moderate price, of 

cource nothing better could he desired, But both 


woods are in active demand for cabinet and 
house work, while our forests are full of hard 
woods believed to be excellently suited for rail- 
way sleepers and which can be supplied at 
rates equally satisfactory to the Forest and Railway 
Departments, but which are not in demand for 
ordinary purposes, probably because they are not 
sufficiently known and have not been fully tried 
as they now will be, by the mo.t severe of tests, 
burial underground, or worse still under ballast 
pervious to all the rain that falls. If good harp 
wood sleepers can be supplied at about 3-50 each, 
the railway will take considerable quantities of 
them, to be used exclusively in some places, or 
alternately with the creosoted fir, on sharp curves. 
In those places the ends of the solt wood sleepers 
are so apt to get broken up from cons‘ant re-spiking 
and to be crushed by the weight of engines and 
carriages, that with such sleepers alone it is most 
difficult to keep the line ‘‘in gauge.” Appended 
to the report there is a list of no fewer than 61 
native hard woods, most of which it 1s believed 
will answer for sleepers, while the question of 
creosoting or otherwise treating such soft woods as 
hora, hal, and Alstonia scholaris has not been entered 
on. The late Mr. W. Ferguson shrewdly suggested 
that such soft timbers might be preseryed by 
‘‘ gambier ’’ gum, obtained from the leayes of native 
plants. That question of using sleepers of local soft 
woods, treated with antiseptic preparations, may 
some day arise; for we understand that since the 
estimates for the rection of southern railway to 
Bentota were framed, Baltic timber has gone up 
very considerably in price, while iron is also dearer; 
and we may add, while on the subject, instead of 
R850 per acre sufficing for cost of land taken, that 
sum has had to be doubled. With all this, it is 
gratifying to be assured that this, which is likely 
to be the most expensive section of the southern 
line, ‘is not likely ta cost more than £3,500 sterling 
per mile. This for broad gauge, mind; and those 
who want to saddle the colony with break of gauge 
to narrow ought to see a letter which Mr. Treve- 
thick, formerly of our Railway, has written from 
Japan. There the 3 6'' gauge limits speed so much 
that the railway trains cannot compete with the 
coasting steamers. Ifa line to Jaffna eannot carry 
passengers faster tlan the colonial steamer can, it 
is not likely, we submit, to be a success. But 
narrow gauge, apart from its other disadvantages, 
means slow speed. We can scarcely admit that 
we have, in such remarks, digressed from our subject. 
There is no doubt thatthe standard gauge of 4' 84’’ 
would have met all our wants. But India having adop- 
ted 5' 6’', it was natural we should follow suit, This 
gauge secures speed and safety combined, and any 
saving on the construction of a three feet, six inches 
gauge line would speedily be lost in working, apart 
from the inconveniences of break of gauge and 
the impceBibility of exchanging rolling stock. If 
a mile of broad gauge on the southern line, 
through dense groves of coconuts, costs only 
£3,500 per mile, it seems perfectly certain that a 
northern line ought not to cost a shilling more 
than £3,000 per nile. Ifsucha line were once 
extended to the vast and prolific forests of the 
North-Central Province, the problem of a sufficiency 
of good and cheap sleepers of local origin for 
our whole railway system would be atonce and 
favourably solved. Let us hope that Sir Arthur 
Havelock may be able to commence this great 
work, while completing the southern line to 
Matara, within 4 miles of the noble lighthouse 
that now marks the southernmost point of 
Ceylon,—Donpra Heap, which looks across the un- 
broken ocean expanse to the ice-fields that surround 
the Antaretio Pole, 
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When extensions reach Matara southwards 
and Anuradhapura en route to the north, 
sleepers will be required in far larger num. 


bers than the 15,000 per annumwhich the Forest 
Department is now asked to provide, and which, we 
doubt not, it could supply many times over with ease. 
The 61 species of timbers deemed suitable for trial 
as hardwood sleepers, it is stated, ‘‘are found distri- 
buted, some in the dry zone and some in the wet zone, 
so that each province can contribute its quota of 
the total number required.’’ Mr. Broun, too, with his 
practical knowledge of forestry, goes counter to the 
popular idea that timber grown in a dry district ig 
necessarily superior to the same species grown in 
a moist district. In Australia, we rather think, 
jarrah and karvi, grown in a dry climate and on 
hard, rocky, ferruginous soil, are deemed superior 
in quality, from the conditions of soil and climate. 
On the other hand, the red gum, which yields one of 
the finest timbers for railway sleepers, street pave- 
ments and similar purposes, flourishes in damp 
soil, by the borders of rivers and lakes, But in 
all cages, we believe red-tinted timber is deemed 
superior to white, the superiority being probably due 
to the presence of gum kino. Mr. Stables in his high 
testimony to the merits of karri timber was careful 
to say that he spoke of the red variety, not the blue. 
We have never heard of a blue-coloured karri, only 
of a red (brownish red) anda white, and Mr. Davies, 
when we met him in Australia, was emphatic in 
describing the red as beyond question the superior, 
His forest in Western Australia, of which and the 
sawing establishments we have some fine photo- 
graphs, consists entirely of the red karri. The 
white he deems unsuitable for railway sleepers, 
while he claims with good reason the highest possible 
position for the red, which alone he supplies. Mr. 
Stables, who had four years’ practical experience of 
karri sleepers on Indian lines, considered them, all 
round, the best sleepers he had met with in his ex- 
perience, and at K5:10 at the ship’s side here a 
cheap article compared wila what they cost in 
India. ‘Karri is the finest wood for sleepers I 
have ever seen.’ We have notthe slightest doubt 
that the result of the trial made in Ceylon will 
confirm this opinion. We have already remarked 
how closely our own red doon (which has long passed 
the experimental stage) resembles, in colour and 
consistence, the Australian karri timber. The doons, 
which are not only indigenous but peculiar to Ceylon, 
as isthe fine halmiliila (one of the best timbers exist- 
ing),—the doons are, no doubt, harder and more diffi 

cult to work than the karri. In theevidence given before 
the Committee we observe that much stress was laid 
on the employment for conversion into sleepers of the 
variety described as ‘‘Yakahalu.” This as written 
would mean demon-like, but the terms for demon 
and for iron in Sinhalese go closely resemble each 
other, that they may be confounded. We have 
no doubt that the proper term is ‘“Yakadahalu”: 
iron-like Doon, from its hardness of texture. Of 
course, experience must decide, but next to doon, 
we should think that the ubiquitous Kumpux (Zer- 
minalia glabra), often of enormous growth, ought 
to be one of the most prolific sources of good 
sleeper wood. Whereyer there are rivers or pools 
or tanks, there is the kumbuk with its thick, 
calcareous bark, covering trunks of five tons in 
weight, and so large, when old, as to present 
cavities in which families might dwell and in 
which, we were told, bears actually make their 
abode in the northern and eastern jungles. The 
mode in which fresh timber and bark form over 
the edges of these weird tree-caves is wonderful, and 
the trees when in blossom are sweet-scented and 
“beautiful exceedingly.” We retain a lively recolleo- 
tion of blossoming trees scattered over the nume- 


rous rocky islets in the river below Kalawewa spill 
and of the enormous masses lining the Aruviaru, 
near the Giant’s Tank. Colonel Clarke having, in 
one of his reports, recognized the importance of thig 
prevalent and gigantic tree as a source of sleeper 
supply, we Gannot understand why it does not appear 
in the list attached to the Committee’s Report. It 
may be because, like doon, the timber has passed the 
stage of experiment, although this is not stated. 
Many of the witnesses put this tree forward as 
amongst the most important of sleeper-yielders. So 
long as creosoted Baltic fir sleepers can be obtained 
at about half the cost of hard wood sleepers, of 
course the economical procedure will be to use such 
sleepers exclusively on the ‘‘straights” of our rail- 
ways and to alternate them with hard wood 
sleepers on very steep gradients and sharp curves ; 
but it is quite possible that increased demand 
for the creosoted sleepers in Hurope and elsewhere 
may render it cheaper as well as more desirable 
ere long, that timber for the Ceylon railway lines 
should be supplied from the still extensive forest 
resources of the colony. With the question of the 
ability of the Forest Department to supply half the 
number of sleepers now annually required, viz. 
15,000 against an equal number of creosoted fir, 
the Committee dealt largely, exhaustively and with 
conclusions more than satisfactory. As to apportioning 
the costof new timbers to be tried at the rate of 100 
sleepers of each species, a difference of opinion arose. 
The two railway officers, naturally enough, expressed 
the opinion that Government, by a vote (of over 
R20,000,) should supply the trial sleepers to the 
Railway Department free of cost. Col, Clarke, as 
representing the Forest Department and the interests 
of the Government, dissented, protesting against 
the idea that the success of the vast majority of 
the timbers to be supplied was at all problematical. 
Most of them had been used in the arts and 
otherwise, so as to subject them to severe exposure, 
and the trial timbers were good and substantial, 
being the pick of several hundreds,—all doubtful 
trees being excluded. We suppose, therefore, that 
the Railway Department will have to pay at the rate 
of R3 or R350 for the trial sleepers. We should think, 
however, that the “‘split the difference” principle might 
be applied; for there can be not the slightest doubt 
that a series of experiments calculated to establish 
the general value, and specially the fitness for 
railway sleepers, of varieties of timber not now in 
use, but abundant in our forests, will be greatly 
to the benefit of the Government of the country 
and the population. To put the question of a supply 
if 15,000 hard wood sleepers per annum beyond doubt, 
the Committee calculated that if only 6 out of 
the 9 provinces contributed each year, thus giving 
a total rest to each province every third year; 
and supposing there were only 8 different kinds 
of hard wood in each province suitable for sleepers, (a 
very low estimate, as the evidence showed afterwards), 
even on these moderate data less than 1,000 cubic feet 
of timber or say 25 to 30 good trees of each of the 
8 species would be required as the annual quota 
from each province, in those years it is called 
upon to contribute. There can be, therefore, 
no doubt not only that, with the vast forest areas 
available, these demands of 200 to 400 trees in all 
annua!ly from each province would not bring any 
strain on the forests themselves, but that the removal 
of the trees would be of advantage in many ways. 
The Committee, therefore, recommended trials of 
the 61 species of timber mentioned in the list, 
with 25 of which we have already dealt. But 
even the 61 enumerated do not exhaust our hard- 
wood resources. The question is not one of 
abundance of suitable timber, but of ability, with 
present labour supply and means of conversion and 
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carriage, to deliver the sleepers where required at a 
price profitable to both the Railway and Forest 
Departments, say R350 per sleeper. It was 
recommended that one-third of the trial sleepers 
in each sample should be used on the sea- 
side and main lines, below Rambukkana; one- 
third above Rambukkana, on the Matale branch and 
as far as Nawalapitiya ; and the remainder above 
Nawalapitiya. They willthus be tested in all the 
conditions of soil and climate, ballast and traffic 
likely to occur in the colony. The sample sleepers 
will, of course, be carefully and conspicuously 
marked, with name of species and year of felling, 
so that no mistake as to the identity of any can 
occur; and with constant examinations and 
reports by the Railway Engineer, it ig anticipated 
that even in one year valuable results may be 
obtained, the minimum final period of trial being 
three years. Should-the reports be favourable and 
the timber abundant in any limited locality it is 
believed that the purchase and transport of steam- 
sawing machinery would be advisable. Several 
witnesses gave evidence to the effect that thusa 
saving of 50 per cent might be effected in the sawing. 
Mr. Huddleston, the Assistant Forester of the North- 
Central Province, suggested the use of wind 
powerat Trincomalee, and we think the idea 
well worthy of attention. The Committee also 
suggested the purchase for the use of the 
Forest Department of a small elephant  es- 
tablishment to drag timber tothe sawing mill. 
Hired elephants, even in this land famous for its 
elephants, are difficult to obtain and during festivals 
unobtainable. 

Such is the general tenor of the Report, founded 
on interesting and valuable evidence, some points in 
which we shall quote and notice in a further article. 
Meantime, we cannot help saying that the very 
difficulty of obtaining full supplies of sleepers for our 
existing railways, owing to the remoteness of forests 
which teem with suitable timbers, forms the 
strongest argument for the extension of railway 
facilities to as many as possible of such remote 
localities, or to the nearest proximity to them, 
without too severe an application of the 
“Will it pay?” principle. Such Railways would 
while opening up the country to enterprise and indus» 
try, gradually develop traffic which would enable them 
to be directly profitable ultimately ; while meantime 
they would help largely to make existing lines pay 
better than they now do. 


We now come to the evidence given before the 
Committee on railway sleepers, and the results of 
Mr. Cantrell’s extended experience in regard to 
experiments with sleepers, imported and of local 
timber, are so important that we feel bound to 
give his evidence in full, except that in regard to 
the Karri sleepers, the pu: port of which has already 
been stated. Mr. Cantrell stated :— 

During my 22 years experience of Railway work 
in Ceylon 1 have tried seve:al kinds of sleepers, 
imported, and native. The imported ones are creosoted 
Baliic fir from England, red and blue gum sleepers 
aud Jarrah for bridge timber from Australia and 
Johore Teak. Of native woo’s I have had ex- 
perence of Satinwood, Mililla, Kahata, Na, 
Palu, Mi, Red doon and White doon, Other 
kinds were tried by Mr. Faviel], the contractor for 
the main line viz. Del, Cavoo, Dambu and Kura, but of 
these I have no record , they were all tried in the low- 
country. With regard to creosoted pine sleepers they 
have the merit of being cheaper than any other sleeper 
in first cost. This is important only on the straight and 
level portions of “ the road,” but on sharp curves and 
steep gradients, their life is short and they are com- 
paratively more expansive than others ; onsharp curves 
I should use nothing but hardwood sleepers if we could 


get a sufficient supply, but as the supply is short, we 
use the two kinds alternately. My experience of the 
sleepers laid on the Nanuoya section of the line is as 
follows :— 

On sharp curves under 7 chains the road was laid al- 

ternately with creosoted and hardwood sleepers, the 
hardwood sleepers consisted of red doon, white doon, 
kahata, and mi, These sleepers were not applied under 
Government supervision, but were purchased from 
planters and others and it is impossible to say whether 
tbe woods supplied were really what they professed to 
be. Experience shows that these woods were not of 
good quality for sleepers with the exception of the red 
doon. Theaverage life of a creosoted sleeper may be 
taken at 8 years throughout the line; the average life 
of a satinwood, or mililla sleeper, 12 or 15 years, of red 
gum from 12 to 14 years, of kahata not more than 5 
years, of white doon less than 6 years and of red doon 
about 8 years. Na isnot a good woodifor sleepers and 
the same remark applies to palu; but I must qualify 
this statement as icsirds palu by saying that ihe 
shipment of about 5,000 which came from Jaffna con- 
sisted manifestly of immature trees. Oreosoted 
sleepers generally fail from getting too thin at 
the rail bed owing to the sleeper being cut into by 
the rail. The ends are very apt to split and to break 
off when in this condition, The crushing strain and 
the frequent respiking in these soft woods, in order to 
keep the rails to gauge, wear the sleeper through. The 
conditions on the sea side line are in my opinion more 
unfavorable to creosoted pine sleepers than on the 
inland sections so that Ido not estimate the life of such 
sleepers on the sea side at more than 6to 7 years, but 
including the inland sections the average life may be 
taken at 8. The life of a Johore teak sleeper is 10 years. 
Its chief defect is its liability to split, fur which reason 
it requires to be bolted or ringed at theends. This is 
the experience of 10,000 of these sleepers and they were 
exclusively laid onthe section between Oolombo and 
Kandy. Their cost in 1876 was R65 each. I prefer 
satin or mililla wood to Johore teak, Jarrah has never 
been used for sleepers in the road, but it has been tried 
for longitudinal bridge timbers. It has a life of 12 years. 
Its defect is liability to dry rot. Mi and nearly all other 
native wood sleepers that have been tried excepting 
satin and mililla fail eventually from dry rot, Mililla, 
satin and both thered and blue gum sleepers failed 
eventually from old age. The cost of a crevsoted sleeper 
varirs from R2°45 to R3:75, li Icould geta suitable 
native hardwood sleeper at a reasonable price I would 
use it on the curves exclusively. By a reasonable price 
I mean Rd for a sleeper which would give an average 
lifeof 10 years or upwards. We require from 20 to 
80,000 sleepers per annum to maintain those parts of 
the line at present open to traffic and, of these, we could 
use as many as 15,000 hardwood sleepers. 
Due weight will be given to the qualifications stated 
by Mr. Cantrell, that the sleepers of indigenous 
wood used by him were in many cases not care- 
fully identified as to species of trees, or tested 
as to age and quality of timb r, so that itis right that 
Na, so h ghly spoken of by many, and other timbers, 
said to have failed as sleepers, should have a further 
trial. It seems a great pity that the rerulis of 
Mr. Faviell’s experience should not be available, 
but we should think Mr. Kendrew must have 
kept records which could be referred to. The 
next witness examined was Mr. A. F. Broun, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests. In answer to the 
question whether the forests of Oey:on were ade- 
quate to the supply of sleepers for the railway 
he said:— 

As far as my Indian experience goes I have no doubt 
on the point. Insupport of this view I may state that 
a tree of 6 feet girth breast high, and I am taking 
a low estimate, yields at least ten sleepers. Tuat means 
that 1,500 tree- altozether would hve ‘o be furnished 
by the whole islaud, or roughly 200 trees per Proviuce. 
A great many indigenous trees I think would give 
sleepers at least as good as the creosoted pine, which 
is still being used on the Railway. Large trees of 
Palu for instance would often yield 120 sleepers, In 
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stating the probable number of sleepers to be obtained 
from a large tree I refer to the Metre Gauge Line 
which has asleeper 6’ x 8” x 4”. Ido not see why 
with a vast supply of this and other large trees, such 
as kumbuk or some of the dipterocarpacce (Hal, Hora, 
Mendora and others) the supply could not without 
difficulty, be cbtained. The Kolon, I know has been 
used in India on the Kumaon and Rohilcund Railway, 
and although the wood is good in many respects it 
does not appear to have been able to stand the exposure 
and after three years the whole stuck had to be renewed. 
I do not see why the following species should not be 
suitable :—Godapora, Kina, Red or Hill Doon, Daminiya 
and Pehimbia. About kon I am doubtful, as the 
Indian tree has not a very good repute and is gene- 
rally small. Mora and most of the eugenias of which 
there are many species in Oeyion should be good. Palu, 
Mililla, Nebedda, Yavarana, Keta-kela (this possibly 
might be too brittle) Del and Gomala. Mi, I should 
consider a very good wood. With regard to kabata 
I can only speak of the Indian tree which has nota 
very good repute and grows small. With regard to 
Na the main difficulty likely to arise is cost of working 
and it might probably prove too brittle. The sapu 
has also a good reputation. The zizyphus jujubu aud 
zizyphus xylopyra have good reputations as halt round 
tleepers in India but I am douvtful whether these 
grow to any size in Ceylon, I have had no actual 
experience of these woods as sleepers in Ceylon but 
my experience of the use of several of the same species 
or genera in India as sleepers on several Railways 
leads me to the conclusion I have formed. Of the 
others, I speak simply from their reputation as woods 
or from actual knowledge. In respect to hard wood 
timbers grown in the wet and dry zone and their re- 
spective merits for sleeper purposes it is not a necessary 
conclusion that a hardwood sleeper of the same species 
grown in the dry districts has a better quality than 
hat grown in the moist districts. 


With reference to this evidence it strikes us 
that surely the Government of India must by this 
time have obtained from the State and Subsidized 
Railways a mass of information regarding timbers 


that are in use or have been the subjects of 
experiment on the lines, which evidence, in 
a convenient form, could be supplied to the 


authorities in Ceylon. If 
for, we would suggest that 
be made by our Government to the Indian 
authorities. From the pages of the Indian Hngi- 
neer, we gather that neither Himalayan deodar nor 
any other timber locally available can compare with 
sal, just ag in Ceylon nothing can excel millila. 
But sal in India and millila in Ceylon are far 
too valuable for cabinet and general purposes to be 
available for railway sleepers and the great object ig 
to prove the fitness for railway purposes of the 
numerous forest trees for which at present there ig no 
demand in the general market. Broad gauge sleepers 


not already asked 
application should 


are of course larger than metre gauge, the 
dimensions of the former being 9’ x 10” x 5”, 
Regarding the Karri sleepers, Col. Gorman 


deposed that the weight of the 
about 60 lb. per cubic foot, and allowing 3% 
cubic feet for each sleeper, the weight of a 
sleeper is no less than 188 lb, Mr, E.C. Davies 
had 11 years experience of island timbers but 

had litrie ¢xperience of Australian wood with the 
excepliin of jarra, which has been used by me for 
piles and stringers in jetty work. I kuow karri timber 
by repute only. It has similarities with jarra and is 
of very much the same color and weight. 


Mr. Dayies’s opinion of the Karri sleepers we haye 
already indicated, He stated :— 


timber was 


For bridge planking and jetties we use Milla, Palu, 
Satin, Mendora, Sapu, Ranai and Na. I cousider any 
of these would be suitable for sleepers, Milla being 
the best, 
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Mr. J. Alexander, Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Central Province, who had been more than four 
years in the Department and was acquainted with 
the trees in the North-Central, Central and Uva 
Provinces, indicated the following timbers as suit- 
able for sleepers ; — 

In the North-Oentral Province and in the Matale 
District of the Central Province the following species 
would I feel pretty confident meet the ge neral require- 
ments: Kumbuk, Mi, Palu, Hulanhik, Kon, the Albizzias; 
Munnamal, Velangu, Kahata, Nebedda, Godapara, 
Dambu, Mora ani Ketakela, arranged in order of 
merit as sleeper woods. 

In other parts of the Central Province some of 

these species may be found and of other likely woods, 
I would mention the red and white Doons, Wa, 
Dawata, some of the Hugenias, (the Aluboand the 
various Dambas) Mibiriya, Sapu, Kina Liyan and 
Galsiyambala, I donot think Rana suitable for sleepers 
as my experience is that Rana does not stand exposure 
well, 
It will be observed that Mr. Alexander speaks of 
‘“the various Dambas,’’ meaning, of course the 
upcountry Kugenias. My. Alexander indicated the 
places where timber could be obtained and the 
routes by which it could be conveyed to where it 
was wanted and added :— 

The cost of transport of a log from the North-side 

of Dambulla is 20 to 25 cents per cubic foot and 
South of that place about 15 cents, to Matale. 
A portable steam engine, keeping original cost out 
of view, would effect a saving of 50 per cent in 
cost of sleepers. There was abundance of timber 
in the lowcountry of Uva, but its carriage up to 
Haputale could be costly. 

Mr. I. Lewis, Forester of the Province of Sabara- 
gamuwa, was of opinion that 

Provided the railway are ready to accept sleepers of 
several species the Province of Sabaragamuwa might 
reasonably be expected to contribute at least 5,000 
sleepers in three years and so on continuously. 

The following species would be suitable, arranged 
in order of merit: kumbuk, doon, (Yakahalu) mendora, 
pepukete, kina (red or hill), alubo, kaddawakku, aod 
oml. 

There are other species, which, although good, I 
consider of secondary value: godapara, naimbul, kon, 
madul, pelan, muruta, damba. 

I should also certainly include mille as a suitable 

sleeper wood, but it is getting scarce in my district. 
Na may also be added to the above list. 
It is curious to see Murutu (Lagerstremia flos 
reging) put in the category of interior timbers, 
while in continental India it ranks next to teak in 
value. Mr. Lewis went on to say :— 

From Gilimale forest I could supply pannukera, 
alubo, bomi (a good fibrous grained wood), yakahalu 
doon, kaddawakku, kina, naimbul, madul and muruta. 
From the vicivity of Kahawatta near Pelmadulla in 
the Valley of the Weganga, { could furnish kumbuk 
principally, that particular wood being in my 
opinion the first on the list. Idon’t propose to take 
any other from there, but of kumbuk there are 
very large supplies. 

From the Etbedda Mukalana in the Kuruwitikorle 
I could supply mi, pelan, mencora, kaddawakku and 
alubo. From all these timber can be flvated down 
the Kaluganga. 

It will be observed that Mr. Lewis regards Kumbuk 
as No. 1 in his list of suitable timbers. With thig 
testimony and Colonel Clarke’s own favourable 
opinion of this plentiful and grand timber tree, we 
should have expected that it would be amongst the 
first submitted for trial as to its fitness for sleepers. 


'If a steam saw were provided, Mr. Lewis held 


that 50 p. o.on the sawing could be saved. 
Mr. A. Clark, Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Western Province, was acquainted chiefly with the 
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timbers of the Northern and Western Provinces, 
having served in the former 12 and in the latter 24 
years, and was of opinion that the wants of the 
railway could be easily met, from such local timber ag 

Doon (yakahalu), katakela, alubo, kahata, mendora, 
liyan, malpetta, mahadan,godapara, daminiya,madaliya, 
kina, baladamba, . 

In the Northern Province, palu, yavarana, kumbuk, 

mi, tammana, hulanhik, kon, mora, the albizziag and 
milla. 
Of course Milla is but another form of Milila, Hal- 
milila being an almost perfect timber, while Hal 
itself is ranked with Hora as amongst the most 
inferior of our timbers, They all have their 
uses, however, even without being creosoted, 
Asked whence he expected to obtain the bulk of the 
sleepers, Mr. Clark said:— 

From Puwakpitiya near Avisawella and from Mitri- 
gala 12 miles from Hanwella. ; ? 

By what route could the sleepers in your opinion 
be most economically conveyed to Oolombo or any 
other railway station ? : 

By water carriage along the/Kellaniganga. 

With regard to the present agreement with the rail- 
way to deliver Yakahalu Doon sleepers at Kelaniya 
for R3:50. Is that sum Yremunerative to the Forest 
Department? Yes. | 

If the supply were extended to eight or more species 
instead of the one, could the rate be lowered. 

I think so, but I would observe that in the parti- 
cular forest in which the sleepers in question were 
cut the Dun is gregarious. 

With regard to the Northern Province from what 
particular district should you expect to obtain the 
sleepers required or the bulk of them ? 

From Irananadu forest, from the South Mullaitiva 
forests and from Chinavel on the Western coast and 
thence by ship to Oolombo. 

What is the freight paid on timber from outstation 
posts to Colombo. : 

R8 per ton of 50 cubic feet timber delivered along- 

side by the Forest Department and delivered at the 
ship’s tackle in Oolombo. 
It seems to us that red doon (dun,) sleepers at R3:50 
each are, relative longevity taken into account, 
cheaper than creosoted pine at R2°50, evenif the latter 
can now be obtained at that price.—Mr. F. A. Stables 
then testified in favour of karri sleepers as we have 
indicated. He considered a broad gauge sleeper 
9‘ 0" by 10” by 5” cheap at 7s. His experience at 
the Cape as well as in India led him to prefer hard 
wood sleepers to creosoted pine. He had seen no 
timber on the Haputale line to compare with karri. 
Capt. A. M, Walker, Assistant Conservator, Southern 
Province, was examined by letter and gave very 
interesting and valuable information. He believed 
that the wants of the railway could be easily 
supplied from island resources. We copy as follows, 
question put and answers given ;-— 

It has been given in evidence that the under- 
mentioned species are likely to yield a good hard 
wood sleeper. Can you furnish from your present 
Province any of the species therein named; if so, 
which? Can they be supplied in sufficient quantity 
to yield in consecutive years the outturn required ? 
Palu, Hal, Hora and other Dipterocarpecex, Godapara, 
Kina, Red Dun, Daminiya, Pehimbiya, Kon (doubtful) 
Mora. the Evgenia class, Millilla, Nebedda, Yavarana, 
Kehakela, Del, Gomala, Mi, Kahata (doubttul), Sapu 
and Zizyphus (doubtful). 

T can supply six out of the different woods named 
which can easily be supplied in sufficient quantity 
to yield in consecutive years the outturn required. 

They are Palu, Hora, Dorana, Godapara, Kina, 
Milla and Del, 

{f your Province falls short of having 8 species 
comprised within that list, can you suggest other 
eprcies to make up 8 or more? If so, what are they? 

[ have added the names of seven other woods which 
in my opinion should be very suitable for sleepers 
and which can be supplied in the quantity required 


yearly. 


Additional list of woods considered sruilahle for 
sleepers—(7) Yakkahalu (Doona of some sort 1esem- 
bling red Dun, anexcellent wood f rbridges &c.). (8) 
Wanna Mi, (Bassia), a very good timber, (9) Ta- 
wona (‘ Dichopsis petiolaris” propably), a good wood 
much used for house building have seen it used for 
Bridge planking, said to last well. (10) Kiri Kembil ya 
(“Dichopsis grandis”), resembling Tawenna. ( 1) 
Uruhonda (“Lasianthera apicalis”), said to be a 
good and durable wood, should I think make a good 
sleeper. (12) Heddawakka (‘ Chatocarpus ecastano- 
carpus”). (13) Kumbuk. This should I think make 
good sleepers. (14) Pepiliya (‘Aporosa atifolia” ). 
(15) [blank] or Welepiyana. (“ Ani-ophyllea zeyla- 
nica’), used for shingles, posts &c. 

These two last named woods are to be found in 
large quantities, but I am doubtful as to their 
durability in soil, Nos. 7, 8,9, Leaves of these trees 
were forwarded to Dr. Trimen for identification but 
flowers and fruits are required to decide with certainty, 

T have given Hora, Tarana and Del because they 
are in the list of woods which accompanied the 
questions, but they are undoubtedly soft woods and 
sail not to last under exposure. 

I could enumerate many other woods which I 

consider preferable to Hora or Del. 
We are greatly surprised to find Capt. Walker 
classing the fine timber of Del (Artocarpus nobilis) 
with Hora. Surely Delis far and away superior ? 
The great value of the series of experiments now 
being made will be more definitely to establish the 
relative values of timber about which at present wide 
differences of opinion exist. 

Noticing next the resources of the Eastern Pro- 
vince, Captain Walker said :— 

Of the species enumerated can be supplied in 
sufficient quantity, viz. Palu, Kina, Kon, Mora, Milla, 
Yavarana and Naval (‘Eugenia ,Jambolana” ). 

To these may be added the following found in the 
Province. Knmbuk. Pieri (“Ezo lendron glaucum”). 
Tumpali (‘Vatica obscura”), Heddewakke, Kalothai 
(“‘Chickrassia tebularis”), and Magula (“ Mimu- 
sops elengi”’). This is a fine wood strong ani very 
durable, it is not so liable to crack and split as 
Palu, it is to be found in most forests in the Batticaloa 
District, but very plentiful in none. I may also add 
Venanku (‘‘Pterospermum suberifolium”). Ths is 
plentiful in all the Forests but I am doubtful as to 
its durability. 

Capt. Walker then gave useful evidence as to the 
routes by which timber could be conyeyed, from 
which we gather that all along its course the 
southern railway will be within easy reach of 
timber suitable for sleepers. Capt. Walker advo- 
cated the sawing up of the timbers in the forest. 

Mr. H. F.C. Fyers, Assistant Conservator, North- 
Western Province, agreed with the other witresses 
as to a sufficiency of forest resources, and wrote :— 

The following are the species named in the list sent 

that can be supplied from the province. (1) Palu; (2) 
Hora ; (3) Millila; (4) Yawarnai; (5) Del; (6) Kina; 
(7) Mi; (8) Mora; not in the list (9) Kum»uk; (10) 
Lunumadalla,. 
He added that Kumbuk and Lunumidel'a could be 
supplied in large quantities. Tbe bulk of sleepers 
would be obtained from the Kurunegala and Put- 
talam districts. He added :— 

I expact to be able to get avery large number of 
Millilla sleepers from the forests about Giriulla. These 
can be transported without any difficulty to Allowwa 
(where a station is now being built) Ambepussay 
and Mirigamma. There are roads leading to all these 
stations and the carriage should be cheap, the forests 
are all within about 15 wiles of the railway stations. 
A portable saw mill he considered indispensable. 
We should think that the milila timber could be 
more profitably disposed of by the Forest De- 
partment than in the shape of railway sleepers. 

Mr. J. E. L. Huddleston, Asst. Conservator, 
North-Central Province, truly represented the forest 
resources of that Province as abundant. ‘Lhe only 
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difficulty was connected with labour, and that was 
not insuperable. But illicit chenaing ought to be 
checked. Palu alone could supply twice the 
demand. About 12 sp cies of.the trees named by 
the Commit ce would bear removal, at the rate 
of 40 trees per sunum (with rest every 8rd year) 
the forests themselves being benefitted thereby. 
“A yequisition which would ruin the forests of 
another Province would (happily) be scarcely 
noticed here.’ Modes of transport were then. eXx- 
planied, water carriage being possible to a consider- 
able extent. The cost of a portable steam engine 
could be paid by the los and labour saved in 
cutting a few thousands of trees. Evenia wind- 
mill erected at Trincomalee might save a mint 
money. 

the Pauly closed with the evidence of Mr. 
Cantrell that the trial timbers would require a 
period of 3 years for full testi g, 

Of the list of 61 timbers appended to the report, 
a good many have been already noticed and othars 
we may deal with on a future occasion. 

> 
WEST INDIAN PAPAW IN CEYLON. 

Mr. H. Pestonjee, the well-known 
proprietary planter, whose name has been re- 
spected here since the time of his arrival, in 
the same vessel as Governor Sir George An- 
derson from Mauritius, in 1850,—has just made 
a very useful addition to the fruits of the island. 
This is the West Indian papaw, seeds of which Mr. 
Pestonjee got down from Bombay about a year ago, 
At his residence in Dematagoda, the tree has grown 
so well as in six months to be bearing fruit, and 
a specimen of the fruit brought to us shows that 
it is a magnificent improvement on the ordinary 
papaw. Mr, Pestonjee hasseen the fruit so large 
as to weigh 14 lb.: the onebefore us is 64 1b., and 
we are told the edible portion is very much finer 
in flavour, while the seed occupy an insignificant 
part in the centre. Mr, Pestonjee comperes the 
fruit to the best pineapple: we shall be able to 
report later on as to this, Mr, Pestonjee has sent 
seed to his estates of Debedde and Wewisse in the 
Badulla district where many years ago under old 
George Morrice, he introduced superior figs. Mr. 
Pestonjee has also distributed seed among several 
friends and all report that the tree does well. He 
feels sure it will grow and produce better upcountry 
than eyen in Colombo. 


Parsee 
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COFFEE AND OINCHONA IN DIMBULA. 


Uprmr Linpuna, Jan. 17th.—The weather is per- 
fect just now: occasional rainand hot sun—this 
makes the tea flush. Estimates for six months 
ending December are short with most people. 
This kind of weather brings the trees forward 
rapidly, and we expect better results the half-year we 
are in. Coffee is looking wonderfully well. The yield 
for the season just closing has exceedd estimates 
everywhere. Grub at the roots is our most 
deadly enemy ; the coffee tree would, I believe, 
—vtspecially in these young districts—throw off all 
other pests if the roots were not disturbed; the 
“yoot of all eyil” is the white grub. One ig 
inclined still to believe in coffee after walking 
through acres of fine, healthy trees in the Agras, 
and some coffee over here, in the Railway Gorge, 
does not look so bad although sadly neglected for 
years. Had I the money from the owners of this 
place, Oymru,’’ I should have a couple of hun. 
dred ooolies pruning. I would do this and leave 
the tea flush to take care of itself! I hope the man 
who buys this estate will not root out the coffee, 
I do not agree with Mr, Hamlin that people ar 


harvesting cinchona because the trees canker, 


There 
is nothing like the extent of canker now to what it 


was 8, 10 and12 years ago. The difliculty, these 
years, is to keap the cinchona from growing! It 
grows on sides of steep cuttings and in draing and 
on the sides of paths, and it also grows now where 
it refused to grow 10 and 12 years ago. Cinchona 
kept most of us afloat, kept body and soul together 
when the parent (coffee) was dying and before the 
child (tea) had grown up. Cinchona will be a grand 
spec yet, and to root it out of the ground is a gin, 
The syndicate will do more harm than good. at 
present buyers are aware we have bark on the 
trees; very soon they will know we haye both bark 
on the trees and piled in our stores, and as Jong 
as they know this why should the price go up? 
The process, I mean the business, is unnatural: 
when a man has produce to sell, let bim sell it 
and let all have a chance. There are lots of tea 
planters, in all districts, who do not like to see ag 
cinchona tree left in their tea fields; this is quite 
sufficient encouragement for cinchona growers 
without storing their bark in Colombo. Best 
thanks for the photograph of our future Go- 
vernor. He has a look as if he would guit us! 
He has lots of work before him,—‘ Northern Arm,’ 
“New Docks,” ‘Railway to Galle and Matara,”’ 
‘New Colombo Post Office,” ‘Railway to Hila,” 
‘Seaside drive to Mutwal.” Have something in- 
stead of that filthy Lotus Pond and widen Chatham 
Street 20 feet, ALE, Oy 


aaa RREERIA cemented 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE LONDON 
TRADESMAN. 


HOW HE DOES BUSINESS AND HOW HE 
AMERICAN. 
j Mr, G. W. Smalley writes in the New York Tri- 

Une s— 

High Prices AND ADULTERATION.—Tea, sugar, 
coffee, and many other things are notoriously not 
always what they pretend to be, nor is the pound 
always a pound, The plain truth is that the Lon- 
don tradesman is not content with honest profits, 
no matter how large. He grows fat on dishonest 
profits. He and your servants are in collusion to 
rob you, and rob you they do and will, spite « 
any scrutiny or supervision possible to enforce, 
is no novelty. There is a kind of tradition that 
the British manufacturer and the British merchant, 
at some unknown past period, prided themselves 
on making honest goods and selling them honestly. 
A great authority, perhaps the greatest, in such 
matters, once told me his opinion on the subject, 
There never, was, in his opinion, a foundation for 
this tradition. There was, perhaps, a time when 
things were not so bad as now, but never atime 
when adulteration and fraud were not habitually 
and generally practised.—St. James's Budget, 
Des. 27th. : 

[Adulteration and fraud exist exceptionally, but 
the above is gross exaggeration.—Ep. 7’, 4.] 


“Dons”? THE 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 


Has a new alkaloid in tea been discovered? Accord- 
ing to the Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society, Messra: 
Pau and Courley, who have been carrying on some in- 
vestigations upon a sample of tea, have found out 
during their experiments an interesting substance, to 
which they have givenno name; it is certainly an al- 
kaloid, and itis neither theine nor theobromine. As 
subsequent investigation may prove this substance to be 
identical with theophylline, which Kossel obtaiued 
from tea sometime ago, chemists can afford to wait 
Without becoming over excited on the subject, 
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Tea planting in the Oaucasus” runs the ‘* Sea Ser- 
pent” close as ariva! newspaper heading in dull sea- 
sons, The Journal deSt Pétersbourg usually supplies 
alittle nteresiing istormation uuder thishead at bricf 
intervals, and the Ja’estis that with a jittle persever- 
ance the efforts made on the littoralof the Black Sea, 
between Batoum and Soukboum, to acclimatise the tea 
plant williead tothe appearance of veritable planta- 
tions. The first tea plant was imported into the Oau- 
casus about half a century ago, and cultivated in the 
pub'ie garden of Soukhoum. The attempt succeeded, 
but, asis the case with many innovations, it was not 
persevered in because of the slowness of the develop- 
ment of the enterprise. Much time is required for the 
d-velopment of the cultivation of the tea plant. The 
Tiflis exhibition has, however, proved that it exists. 
Prince Eristow has exhibited a tea plant of superb 
growth, being forty years old ‘This tree, with its flow- 
ers and fruits, is one of the ornaments of the exbibition. 
Colouel Solovtsow has presented other tea plants five 
years old, cultivated in the environs of Batoum and in 
pertect condition. All these plants grow in the open 
air, aud the seeds are so abundant that M. Solovtsow 
has gathered sufficient of them tosow next year a half 
d+ciatine of land. As to the quality of Oaucasian tea, 
all rumours as to its alleged bitter taste or its so-called 
poisonous properties are, we read, not based on fact. 
‘We have heard all this, or something like it, severai 
times | efore.* 

Some tea from Fiji, the Alpha estate, sold last week 
atan averageof 811 per lb. Travancore tea from several 
gardens was sold. The highest averages obtained were 
by the ‘* Penshurst’? estate, 1s 14d and the ‘“ Poon- 
mudi” estate, 11d.—H. and C. Mait. 


a 
LONDON NOTES AND COMMENTS ON 
OHYLON TOPICS. 


The recent “boom” in the Ceylon tea market, 
jar beyond anticipation, has to a fair extent reacted 
on our export of tea machinery and estate requisites 
for which a good enquiry has existed. The cost of 
most of these has been increased by the late rige in 
the metal market, consequent on dearer coal and 
higher wages. This advaucs will no doubt be felt in 
the manufacture of the patent steel tea packages 
which have come into demand during the pre-ent year. 

The Tea Gazette animadverts strongly and properly 
on the Siock Exchange gambling lately introduced 
into the Mincing-lane market under the name of the 
Produce Clearing House, It says:—‘‘A market, ac- 
cording to old-fashioned ideas, is a place where com- 
moditics are bought and sold; but of late years pro= 
duce markets have largely followed the bad lead of 
the Stock Exchange, and become to a great extent 
centres of mere gamblivg. The evil has been largely 
inten-ified since the establishment of the Produce 
Clearing House and the terminal market arrange- 
ments, &e. By these a spirit of gambling has been 
induc-d emong small dealers, particularly on the Con- 


ine t, who operate on the remote chance of an easy. 


profit; but the frequent corsequent collapses have 
proved most detrimeutal to the wholesale dealers here, 
who now find this trade toa h z rdous, and are really 
dubious of trusting anybody. S8rokers, financial houses 
and others who would be less of a pest to commerce 
it they had keptin their proper sphere, the turf, have, 
done very much to disturb legitimate arrangements, 
and we have by no means seen the end of the mischief 
that these harpies will effect.’ 

“ We observe,” says the Gazette, “ that of late much 
attention has been paid in the columns of the Financial 
News to tea, coffee and other commodities which are 
used as gaming counters in the Produce Clearing House, 
and this is likely to increase the undesirable Oapel- 
court methods which are so injurious to the community 
when applied to food products, although, of course, the 
successful gamblers reap a rich harvest. We would next 


* In the Caucasus, as in the United States, tea will, 
doubtless, grow, but the Jabour question stands in the 
way of profitable enterprise,—n, 7’ A, 


ask, is it compatible with the interests of produce 
dealers that produce valucs should be largely at the 
mercy of sets of gamblers by whose tricks and dodges 
business is severcly harassed? And would dealers be 
welladvised to dscriminate against those brokers (it 
is unnecessary to name them here) who, for the sake 
of extra commis~ions, aid and abet a system which is 
most prejudical to legitimate business.” 

The local Manager of the Ceylon Gemming and 
Mining Syndicate, Mr. Harding, has left for Colombo 
to make arrangement for the prospecting tour of Mr. 
Barrington Brown, who has quite recently taken his 
departure for the same destination. Government has 
originally fixedits royalty on gems taken from crown 
lands at 20 per cent. on the nett profits, though why 
this should be demanded when native gemmers are 
permi'ted to dig on payment of a very small fee only, 
is difficult to understand. However, we learn that 
the local authorities are now disposed to accept a 
much smaller royalty in addition toa moderate annual 
rept. 

When the Syndicate has established itself, and ob- 
tained data on which to proceed, it intends floating a 
C mpany, with a capital of £250,000, whose operations 
will probably embrace plumbago mining. 

A wrapping machine for fruitis the latest outcome 
of American ingenuity. This is a machine for wrap- 
ping fruit for shipment, a metalearrier moving the 
wrapping paper forward to where the fruit are fed, a 
clamp pressing the edges of the paper in necklike form 
round the fruit while the fruit-holder and clamp are 
rotated so as to twist the wrapper round the fruit, a 
discharger then forcing it out.—Ceylon Advertiser. 

Plumbago, in practically inexhaustible quantities, is 
reported to have been discovered eighteen miles from 
the Lower Blackwood coal seam, midway between Vasse 
and Quindalup in Western Australia, 

TROPICAL PLANTS IN THE RivIERA.— The new Bulletin 
of the royal Girdens at Kew contains an interesting 
report on the cultivation of tropical and sub-tropical 
plants inthe French and Italian Riviera. In a pre- 
liminary note Mr. Thiselton Dyer explains that nowhere 
have these plants been made the subject of experi- 
mental cultivation on so vast a scale asin the Riviera, 
The exceptional conditions of the climate have tempted 
persons possessed of horticultural tastes and consider- 
able wealth to try freely in the open sir a great variety 
of plants ordinarily to be seen in Europe only under 
glass. Witha view to ascertaining what had actually 
been done in this direction, Mr. Dyer was authorized by 
the First Commissioner of Works to despatch Mr. 
Watson, Assistant Ourator at Kew, to report on the 
subject. During Octeber this gentleman visited a num- 
ber of private gardens between Hyéres and Mentone, 
especially the famous gardens of Mr. Hanbury at Mor- 
tola. In his report Mr. Watson mentions a considerable 
number of palms, bamboos, cycads, agaves, yuccas, &c., 
which from their rarity and supposed delicate nature 
would not have been expected to thrive evenin sucha 
avoured region as the Riviera.—Zondon Times. 


Rana@ara, Jan. 17th.—I am glad to say it is rain- 
ing again: it fell heavily last Sunday and Monday, 
over 4 inches being measured during the two days— 
that is on the lower estates, up above it was much 
heavier. Acslight drizzle on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and heavy again yesterday and this morning : 
It is good soaking rain, almost every drop going into 
the ground, no wash visible anywhere, It is doing 
much good and will start us all plucking merrily 
in a few days. The upper Rangala estates planted 
on new land are giving 400lb. made tea per acre, 
At one time such good results were scarcely hoped 
for, Tea on old land is likewise steadily improving, 
we move along slowly but surely, age in both old 
and new land being the sine qua non here, I hear 
a big theft of cardamoms took place on Tuesday 
night either on Cottaganga or Gonawelle: 3 gang 
of thieves are on the moye again and ¥\4/ want 
cooking after sharply, 
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To the £dttor. 


CULTURE AND PREPARATION OF TEA: 
MR. J. HOLLOWAY’S OPINIONS. 


Wattegama, December 29th. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your memo to me, ‘What say 
you on tea culture and preparation sent some time 
back?” I did not think anything would be left for 
me to write about, seeing so many replies; but after 
waiting for along time I find that your second question, 
the one of greatest importancs to Ceylon tea planters, 
has not reeived that attention as yet which it ought. 
Itis in my opinion of the greatest importauce to 
tea planters now and hereafter. 

1. The strength (body) of the tea must be obtained 
in the field, which can be got by careful cultivation, 
pruning and plucking. 

2. The flavour of the tea partially depends on the 
quality of soil in which the plant lives, the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and the balance on treatment in the 
factory. 

Remarks.—The planter must, in the first place, learn 
to judge a full strength leaf by its colour and taste 
while on the bush; next find out ingredients (if any) 
deficient in the soil where the leaf has not got the 
proper colour or taste. By ciose attention to your 
best tea and soil, you will soonbe able to know your 
full body tea as soon as you see it and be more cer- 
tain by tasting as well. There is pot the slightest 
doubt we have many estates in Oeylon where very 
little attention need be given to manuring for some time 
yet, as their soiland climate are all that is required ; 
on the other hand there are estates which without 
assistance give a small outturn of leaf and even that 
leaf makes a poor tea, whereas if proper treatment 
was given, &@ much larger outturn of Jeaf coald be 
obtained, and from that leaf could be made a first 
class tea, That tea can be improved in strength and 
outturn by cultivation I have proved to my satisfac- 
tion: even on poor soil, you can obtain a good outturn and 
good prices for your tea, often better than from 
estates which have good soil &c. Sometimes your 
soil appears poor and plants do not thrive, yet on 
examination very little help may be required, but that 
little must be given or your soil lies dormant, plants 
will not thrive and your tea is without strength or 
flavour. Cattle manure, jungle soil or vegetable com- 
post: one of these three shonld always form the body 
of the manure; add to this such other manures, patent 
or otherwise, as you may require for the different 
soils you have to assist. Give itin time and do not 
wait too long when double or treble the quantity of 
manure willnot have as good effect as the small quan- 
tity would have done if given earlier. A liberal ex- 
penditure carefully taid out by the superintendent pays 
better where soil is poor, than a starving system, with 
poor returns, estate deteriorating. This I have proved 
in coffee, cinchona cacao and tea.—Yours trulv, 

J. HOLLOWAY, 


CINCHONA BARK EXPORTS FROM CEYLON 
AND THE MARKET PROSPECTS. 


Duar Sir,—By the last mail I heard from my 
old friend Captain Hody Cox whose name is well 
known to you as the author of many interesting 
and valuable communications to your paper on 
the subject of Cinchona Cultivation and its pros- 
pects as an investment. He, like many others at 
home, is under the impression that we in Ceylon 
are flooding the home market with cinchona bark 
simply from choice and without regard to our 
owo interest. Captain Cox tells me that the 
“Java planters are careful in regulating their 
shipments, it is the Ceylon planters who are ruin- 
ng a market by flooding it with supplies,” 


Our friends at home evidently know but little 
regarding the real state of things as to the future 
supply of cinchona bark from Ceylon. Canker they 
cannot understand or believe, and it isof no avail 
telling them the old story that next year will see 
a great falling-off. Woe who know all the districts 
where cinchona once flourished are aware that a 
larga proportion of the bark nowshipped is taken 
from trees dying from canker, and that a large 
number of planters have no cinchona trees left; 
it is also known that there are probably not half- 
a-dozen planters in Ceylon who are planting out 
cinchona, the reason being that it will not thrive, 


and especially such is the case, where 
cinchona has once died out from  geanker. 
All these facts tend to show that the 


supply of cinchona bark from Ceylon must inevit- 
ably decrease very rapidly especially after the 
current season. My object in writing to you now 
is not for the purpose of expressing my views but 
tosend you an extract from a letter from Mr. 
D. Howard of Howard & Sons to Captain Cox, on 
the subject of the future of the cinchona market. I 
think that most Ceylon planters will agree with 
me that ‘‘the key to the situation is (not) the 
temper of the Ceylon planters,’”’ but our supplies are 
sent forward from necessities over which we have no 
control ; we should only be too glad to hold our 
bark and participate in a better future were it 
possible.—Yours faithfully, EHDWD. HAMLIN. 

Extract from a letter from Mr. D. Howard of Howard 
& Sons:— 

It is most difficult to arrive at even an approxi. 
mate estimate of the stock of quinine at present 
existing ; about 2 years ago a very large sum of money 
was invested in quinine by speculators and the price 
rose from 1s 3d to 23 for German brands. We have 
never been able to find out what bas become of thig, 
Immediately after this operation the German houses 
adopted a system of selling for forward delivery at 
lower prices than the actual prices of bark would 
justify, trusting to a fallin bark. The very fact of 
their doing so appeared to frighten the holders and 
bark was so forced on the market that their opera- 
tion succeeded and they have continued same game 
to the present time. 

The key to the situation is the temper of the 
Ceylon planters; they have still bark enough to 
ruin any market if they force it on us, either tempted 
by a small rise or in despair at the low prices, either 
of which cause will make themsell. Jf they would 
hold back prices would at once rise ; but if the planters 
go on as they have done the last 2 years no good 
will be done till they have absolutely cleared their 
plantations. 

If my remarks can be of any use in Ceylon, by 
all means senda copy. Owing to the large stock of 
ready made quinine on hand, the market is in the 
hands of speculators and merchants decline to touch 
the article—Dec. 9th, 1889. 


DAVIDSON'S DOWN-DRAFT AND 
T SIROCCOS. 


Colombo, Jan, 10th. 

Dean Srr,—Adverting to the Home and Colonial 
Mail notice of Messrs. Davidson & Co,’s Siroccos, 
received by this mail, and which we presume you 
will publish ; we enclose copy of letter from Mr. 
J. C. Dunbar, St. Clair estate, giving the results 
of adding 3 air flues to his 20 tray Sirocco. We 
shall be obliged if you will publish the letter.—Yourg 
faithfully, 

MACKWOOD & Co., Agents for Davidson & Co, 


[The extract from the H. and C, Mail is as fol- 
lows and we append Mr. Dunbar’s letter :— 
Davipson’s Down-DraArt AND T SrRoccos, 
Messrs, Davidson & Co., of the Sirocco Works, Bel- 
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fast, have just erected working models on a substantial 
scale of their latest types of Down-dralt and T “ Siroc- 
cos” in Mr. Geo. Ure’s convenient show-rooms on the 
ground floor of 132, Queen Victoria Street. These 
working models comprise all the most recent improve- 
ments in both these types of Sirocco, and are perfect 
representations in every detail of their full sized proto- 
types. Moreover, in the case of the Down-draft model 
teas of various qualities, down to the finest dust, are 
actually put onthe trays, so that visitors may appre- 
Giate how immovably the tea remains on the trays when 
the full blast is turned on. The fan is worked by a 
treadle arrangement at the correct speed to represent 
conditions precisely similar to those of the full sized 
Sirocco. 

The details of the recent valuable improvements in 
the construction of the stove are all easily accessible for 
examination, andin this connection we should add that 
Mr. Davidson has recently received a letter from the 
manager of a tea factory in India, who states that he 
has pulled his new Down-draft Sirocco completely to 
pieces after six months’ constant work,for examination; 
and that every detail is in as good condition as on the 
day on which the Sirocco was first erected. 

The new fan now applied to the larger sized Down- 
draft Sirocco is considerably larger than the original 
one, and, after an elaorate series of experiments, its 
coustruction has been so improved that the amount of 
work to be done by the larger machine is accomplished 
with less expenditure of power, which is a great ad- 
vantage, of course, where available power is an item of 
importance, or where difficulties in getting the speed 
required for the original fan may exist. 

The new T Sirocco has a hood applied to it, with a 
flue for leading the evaporated moisture either out of 
the building altogether, or, as this warmth is still effi- 
cient for withering purposes where the Blackman sys- 
tem of withering is in use, the flue can pass up through 
the floor above, and discharge the heated airinto the 
withering room, whence the fans will, by the circula- 
tion they create, put this heat to valuable use. 

This addition of a hood and fiue is a most important 
one where the T Siroccos are employed in iron-roofed 
houses or in factories having a close-boarded floor im- 
mediately above the Siroccos; as in these cases the 
moisture-laden air from the Siroccos, having no rapid 
means of exit from the room, hangs over the drying 
tea like a wet blanket, so to speak, and prevents eva- 
poration. Thig accounts for the “No, 1” Sirocco, 
which has alarge air chimney to draw off the mois- 
ture, being so successful in such houses as above de- 
scribed, 

We feel sure that our tea friends will be much 
interested by an inspection of these elaborately com- 
plete models, ; 


St. Clair, Talawakele, Jan. 3rd. 
Messrs. Mackwood & C»., Colombo. 

Dear sirs,—I .have put the three chimneys on to 
the Drying Chamber of the 20 Tray Sirocco. They 
are 18 inches in diameter, 10 feet long, and carried 
through the roof. ‘Che result has been most satis- 
factory. Working with a temp. of 190° to 200°, I can 
easily turn out 95 to 100 lb. made tea per hour count- 
ing from the time the first tray went in until the 
last tray came out finished. Thus: First tray on 
4:45, Last tray out 1045. Time firing 6 hours. Made 
tea 585 lb., average 973. A longer run would, of 
course, have brought out a better average, if 30 
minutes be taken off above time, the out-turn would 
be 106 lb. I donot notice any increased consumption 
of firewood. I find the quantity used varies so much 
with the quality of the wood, some days I have been 
under one pound to a pound of made tea, and other 
days up to 1:30 of fucl. Shall be happy to show the 
machine to anyone you send here.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) JoserH C, DuNnBAR. 
—Ep, Tf. A;] 


CINCHONA BARK SYNDICATE. 
Colombo, January 14th, 
Dean §1n,—Enclosed we beg to hand you a letter 
from the Honorary Secretary of the Soekaboemische 
Land houwvereeniging of Jaya to whom we wrote 


some time ago proposing co-operation with the 
Syndicate here with respect to shipments of cin- 
chona, and we shall be glad if you will make its 
contents public.—Yours faithfully, 
DARLEY, BUTLER & Co., 
Agents for the Ceylon Cinchona Syndicate. 


Soekaboemi, Dec. 28th. 

Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co., Colombo. 

Gentlemen,—In kind reply to your favor of 14th 
October 1889, we beg to state that the opinions in 
Java concerning the formation of a Oinchona Syndi- 
cate for Java, in co-operation with that of Ceylon, 
are still divided. While no few persons iuterested in 
cinchona-growing, consider such a Syndicate as a very 
good means to enforce the market, others consider 
all co-operation with Ceylon and British India as 
useless, because notwithstanding the low unit Java 
can stand the depression still for some years to come, 
in the expectation that in the meantime Oeylon will 
fall back and at last Java shall come to the front as 
the leading producer of cinchona bark, 

While considering all discussions on the subject, 
our Association sent a petition to H. H. the Go- 
vernor-General of Netherlands India, asking that the 
crop of Government cinchona bark be diminished. 
In reply to our petition, we received the grati- 
fying answer, that our Government had already 
taken in consideration that proposal, so that we 
may expect, that in the fature the Government 
gardens will produce not more than 600,000 half 
kilogrammes of bark a year. 

On a future petition of our Association to His 
Excellency the Minister of Colonies in the Nether- 
lands to raise at the auctions at Amsterdam the 
unit for the Government factory-bark to a minimum 
price of 15 cents, we might not yet receive an 
answer. 

Within a short time we shall be glad to send 
you a copy of our Statistical Table for 1890 concern- 
ing the crop of Cinchona Bark in Jaya. You will 
see out of it, that uotwithstanding a Cinchona 
Syndicate for Java has not yet been formed, already 
a large lot of estates are diminishing their crop or 
will not make a crop at all. Only some are uproot- 
ing their whole plantations, while in comparison with 
our table of 1889, already twelve estates have aban- 
doned cinchona growing. 

All these facts seems to us satisfactory with 
regard to the enforcing of the cinchona market. 
But still,—if our fellow-planters in the British India 
are joining in a British Indian Cinchona Syndicate, 
in co-operation with that of Ceylon,—we will try 
the utmost to rally the Java cinchona planters around 
a Java Oinchona Syndic \te.—We are, gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, R, A, Hexuovt, Hon. Secretary, 

G. Munpt, President. 


COTTON YARN FOR CHINA. 


Colombo, January 16th, 1890, 
Duar Sirs,—We have the pleasure to enclose 
herein a circular received by the last mail from 
Hongkong which will give you valuable information 
regarding the consumption of Indian cotton yarn 
in China and encouragement to the new industry 
of cotton spinning in Colombo.—-We remain, yours 

faithfully, FRAMJEEK BHIKHAJEE & CO. 


Hongkong, January Ist, 1890. 
Report and Tables of Imports and Exports of Indian 
Grey Yarn and Raw Cotton, during the year 1889, 
by J. Jamasjee. 

We have to report a considerable expansion in the 
trade in Indian grey yarns during the past year, 
the demand aad consumption showing an increase 
over that of 1888, as will be observed from the ap- 
pended Tables. The total sales ceported in Hongkong 
show an increase of about 15,743 bales upon those of 
the previous year; and the exports from Hongkon 
to Shanghai and Japan exceed those of the previou 
year by about 1,963 bales, or nearly 25 per cont. Th 
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total imports into China and Japan are about 52,000 
bale in excess of 1888, or about 20 per cent, which may 
be considered satisfactory. * * * Anew tariff of higher 
rates of freight mutually agreed upon between the 
P, & O., Rubattino’s and Austro-Hungarian Lloyd’s 
steamship Companies, has come into force since the 
commencementof the year, and thearrangement is being 
strictly carried out. * * * There are altogether 106 
Mills working inIn ia at the different places as below: 
—Mills working in the Island of Bombay 55,—In the 
Bombay Presidency (other than those in the Island of 
Bombay) 21.—1la Bengal Presidency 6.—In Madrag 
Presidency 8.—In Central India and Provinces 4.—In 
Hydrabad (Nizam’s territory) 4.—In Oude and North 
West Province 5.—In Travancore 1.—In Mysore 2.— 
Total working 106.—In Oourse of Erection :—In the 
Island of Bombay 13.—In Bombay Presidency 1.—In 
Henge Presidency 1.—In Madras Presidency 1.—Total 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING IN TEA FACTORIES. 


Hatton, Jan. 15th. 
Drar Sir,—With reference to the letters that 
have been appearing in the local papers res- 
pecting the above, we enclose for your informa- 
tion and that of others interested, copies of letters 
respecting the lighting up of Lebanon Factory. 
—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
ROWN, RAE & Co., 
Sole agents for the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Co., Ltd, 
(Copy.) 
Hatton, Jan. 11th. 
T. Dickson, Esq. Lebvnon Estate, Madulkele. 
Dear Sir,—We observe from some correspondence 
in the newspapers that it is stated that you have 
dicontinued using your electric light. As sole agents 
for Oeylon for the Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 
Ltd., we would esteem it a favour i you would let 
us know if this is the case, and, if so, your reason for 
discontinuing it.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Brown, Rar & Oo. 


_ Lebanon Group, Madalkele, Jan. 12th. 

Dear Sir,—I have yours of the 11th inst., and hasten 
to answer. 

My electric light is giving the greatest satisfaction, 
and there hag not been one single hitch since it was 
started gq Nov. 1888. 

A careiul record of its work has been kept, and to 
date it has run for 820 (eight hundred and twenty) 
hours, and given first-class light through it all. 
Beyond half-an-hour’s attention every day to oil 
and clean, it requires no other expenditure, and 
practically, since erection has cost nothing but the 
oil consumed in lubrication. 

I am writing this in my factory office by its light 
and a steadier or better I could not wish for. 

You haye my aathority to write at once to the 
local papers and contradict the rumour. I have been 
troubled recently by repetitions of the same rumour, 
and wonder who was foolish enough to start it.—Yours 
faithfully, (Signed) T. Dicxson. 


CATTLE BREEDING. 


Dear Sik,—From my experience of hackery bulls in 
and around Colombo, and their speed and powers of 
endurance, I had long ago come to the conclusion 
that they are usually unable to go at one stretch 
more than a distance of 12 miles in 34 to 4 hours, 
To my surprise only a few days ago I travelled from 
3 p.m, till 11 p.m. adistance of 30 miles ina hackery 
drawn by a orossbred bull. On my complaining to the 
driver of his cruelty to this fine animal he said that 
it was a very hardy animal fre quently travelling 15 
to 30 miles a day to and from Colotabo. He men- 
tioned another fine well-shaped cross-bred black bull 
which had smashed its hackery the previous day 
against a tree; having got frightened after trot: 
ting 8 miles at some noise. To (avoid breaking 
my neck I hastily jumped out of the hackery. 


This bull was as spirited as a young Australiap horse, 
though he had travelled the previoug day a distance 
of 50 miles, I am informed. Well I daresay there 
are many more such hardy animals in the Negombo 
district ; but Iam afraid such animals are seldom or 
never to be found in and around Oolombo where 
there is a great demand for them at present when 
many well-to-do people who drove about in horse- 
carriages are using decent hackeries. It strikes me that 
it would be well for the natives to try to revr bulls 
of this bardy nature and improve the stock of the 
island cattle—Yours truly, 
PRO BONO PUBLIOO. 

(This reminds us of the wonderful number of 
bullock hackeries which now find employment at 
the various railway stations. This was not anti- 
cipated by the bullock bandymen who _ intreated 
the late Mr. De Soysa not to join the Huropeans 
i ruining them by promoting a seaside railway. 

D.1 


QUALITY OF TIMBER-TREES. 


Jan. 17th. 

Dear Sir,—In your interesting articles headed 
Railway Sleepers,’ I see you make mention of 
Timbiri” as good for spars and as having been 
given a trial for use as sleepers. This tree is 
very abundant in the Chilaw districts, but is 
looked upon as worthless timber ‘‘ for even fire- 
wood.” The juice of the fruit is, however, very 
commonly used for preserving fishing nets and 
in caulking canoes. I have never seen further use 
made of the tree,* and should be glad to hear that 
the timber is of any value. You also mention 
Pleurostylia wightii called by the Tamils here 
‘“ Peiyaru”’ (not Pasari); a very valuable wood for 
house building, but, as far as my experience goes, 
an inferior kind for outdoor work. The grand 
“Palu’’ seems to be the best, all round, for use 
as sleepers, asit is not only hard, even-grained 
and not liable to crack under exposure, but it is 
also one of our commonest timber trees throughout 
the drier parts of the island. Apologizing for 
trespassing on your valuable space,—Yours faithfully, 

GHORGE D. MILLER. 

[All such communications are welcome. Of 
course, in writing, we gave the best information 
available, relying specially on the opinions of 
members of the Forest Department. But even they 
are not agreed in every cage, and hence the great 
value of the series of trials now instituted. There 
can be no doubt that age at which felled and the 
period and mode of seasoning have much to do 
with the qualities of timber. Specimens even of 
the best timbers, if immature or imperfectly seasoned, 
are sure to be condemned.—ED.] 


GREEN TEAS MANUFACTURED ON KIN- 
TYRE, MASKELIYA. 


Colombo, 21st January 1890. 

Dear Sir,—Your planting readers will, doubtless, 
be interested in learning that Mr. H. Drummond 
Deane of Kintyre has been most successful lately 
in the manufacture of green teas made by a 
machine of his own invention which he is patenting. 

I know nothing of the machine itself, nor is 
it within my province, evenif I did, to write on 
the subject until Mr. Deane has secured his patent, 
but I can report as to the quality of the teas produced 
by the machine. 

The samples submitted to me are without excep- 
tion the only green teas that have come under 
my notice in Csylon that are all that green teas 


* The astringent bark is used for sores and ulcers’ 
—Ep. 7, 4, 
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should be. By Mr. Deane’s process the green leaf 
does not ferment in the least during the rolling. 
There is consequently no oxidization, a result not 
obtainable by firing the green leaf immediately after 
it comes out of the roller. The infused leaf is 
therefore of a uniformly yellow greenish colour, as it 
should be, and the Jiquors ofa pale, pure, pungent 
Japan character, with all the characteristics of fine 
flavoured green tea. 

Mr. Deane has at last overcome the difficulty he 
for a long time experienced, of obtaining and 
retaining the requisite wiry twist of leaf. 

I consider there is a great future for 
Oeylon green teas of the quality and character lately 
produced by Mr. Deane, and I am decidedly of the 
opinion that when these teas are made in sufficient 
quality, and become known, that they will, in 
time, drive the China article out of consumption, 
just in the same way as Indian and Ceylon black 
teas have, and are still doing. 

These are the teas that the Ceylon Planters’ 
American Tea Company would do well to begin the 
Campa gn with in America,—as the taste is already 
established there for these unfermented teas, by 
the lo'ng use of China and Japan greens. Americans 
wi then have an opportunity of judging of the 
sulperior quality of pure Ceylon greens as compared 
with the faced China teas of the same class. 

Mr. Deane may possibly publish my reports as 
soon as he has obtained his patent, which I hope 
and believe will prove as great a success as the 
teas are, made by it.—Yours faithfully, 

F. F. STREET. 


NEURALGIA. 


NEURALGIA, or “ nerve-pain,’’ may occur in any 
part of the body, but the commonest variety is 
that which attacks the face, and is known ag tic 
or tic-doloureux. The pain is usually very intense, 
and may keep the patient awake many nights in 
succession. When the pain attacks the arm it is 
generally known as ulnar neuralgia, whilst the 
game pain attacking the sciatic nerve of the legis 
known as sciatica. Attacks from neuralgia may 
persist for many years, the intervals in some cases 
being long, and in others short. Much may be done 
by timely care and attention to ward off attacks of 
neuralgia. Diet (regular and homely), exercise, a 
sufficient amount of sleep, and the avoidance of 
badly-ventilated rooms, are all points to be attended 
to. 

One of the best remedies to be referred to in 
cases of neuralzia is quinine, this drug being spe- 
cially indicated when the complaint depends either 
directly or indirectly on the presence of ague. One 
of the Quinine Tabloids should be taken every 
three hours, until relief from the pain is obtained, 
When the patient is pale, and the condition of 
the blood is below par, Dialysed Iron (Wyeth) 
may be given for a few days to begin with. Another 
good remedy is chloride of ammonium, but it is 
essential that it should be taken in fairly large 
doses, two or three of the ten-grain tabloids every 
four hours, Arsenic, sometimes, is highly bene- 
ficial, and should be given in the form of the 
Tabloid 7'):t rates, one-hundredth grain, one three 
times a day. 

When the pain occurs in the limbs, benefit may 
be derived from the application of a Menthol Plaster, 
Blisters often d. much good, and other counter- 
irritants, as they are called, such as mustard and 
iodine, are useful. Treatment by means of electri- 
city may haye to be resorted to, under medical 
advice.—Health, London. 


A Company has been floated in London with a 
capital of £150,000, to carry on the busines of 
indigo planters and manufacturers of, and dealers 
in indigo, and to acquire and turn to account 
certain inventions connected with improvement in 
the manufacture of indigo of Mr, E. C. Schrottky, of 
Dresden and Mozufferpore, Tirhoot. Mr. Schrottky, 
who has devoted considerable attention to the sub- 
ject, has taken out in India patents for yarious 
processes in connection with indigo manufacture. 
These will be acquired by the new Company.— 
Madras Mail, Jan. 13th. 


Coconuts IN THE United States, are 
for numerous purposes, as confections, &c. 
an advertisement in the American 
following effect :— 

Danham’s Ooncentrated Shred Coconut. Put up in 
fancy tin flower pots, decorated in blue, pink and 
gold bronzes. This is the handsomest package ever 
used, and is useful as well as highly ornamental, The 
shred coconut has a light, snowy a ppearance, which 
makes it far preferable to the meat of the fresh nut 
for decorating cakes and pastry. It is also put up in 
extra large quarter and hali-ponnd paper packages 
which retail and 10 and 20 cent each. 


used 
We find 
Grocer to the 


Tur Consumption or Corren In AmuRica is appa- 
rently steady, not advancing, as formerly, about 
eight to ten percent annually. This may be due to 
the high prices of the past three years, as compared 
with the low prices ruling from 1880 to and through 
1886, since which time the cost of the article has 
nearly doubled, leading to a more generous use of 
coffee mixtures. The trade for this year is about 
abreast of the same time last year, the monthly 
consumption showing an average of 18,106 tons for 
eleven months of 1889, against 18,015 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1888, a difference of only 91 
tons per month. The daily consumption of coffee 
absorbs about 600 tons or 10,200 bags.—American 
Grocer, Dec, 11th. 


Tue TraDE or Conompia.—A report from the 
British Consul at Bogotd, on the trade of Colombia, 
which has just been issued contains statistical tables 
which represent the labour of several months of the 
German Minister of Colombia and his secretary, 
who have compiled them from a mass of undi- 
gested materials in the possession of the statistical 
department. The total imports in 1887 amounted 
to £859,269, and the exports to £1,396,322; but 
in 1888 they amounted to £1,064,225 and £1,666,818 
respectively. The increase is due to internal tran- 
quiJlity and the prospects of order being maintained. 
Colombia trades mainly with four countries—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the United States. 
In 1888 their respective shares in the import trade 
were 49, 21,13, and 12 per cent., and in exports 
834, 10, 12, and 40 per cent: The United States 
take nearly all the Colombian coffee, cacao, and 
timber; Great Britain takes nearly all the cinchona 
and all the ores. The decrease in the export of 
the latter hss caused a slight decline in the British 
share of the export trade. No gold has recently 
been coined. A considerable sum has been exported, 
and much is locked up, so that practically no specie 
at all is now current. The limit of the bank-note 
circulation allowed by law has been almost reached, 
and is not sufficient for the requirements of the 
country, especially as; the notes of those banks for 
which the Government was responsible have been 
rapidly called in. One railway has been completed, 
and there is no abatement of the great activity 
in all classes of mining operations. The chief ports; 
in order of importance, are Barranduilla, Cartagena, 
Cucuta, Buenaventura, and Tumaco.—London Zimes, 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


THE INGENUITY OF THE THIEVING NATIVE AND CACAO 
STEALING—LIBERIAN COFFEE PROSPECTS —PEPPER AND 
NUTMEGS—SHEEP-REARING IN UYVA—WEATHER AND 
CROPS. 


Jan. 20th. 

The ingenuity of the thieving native is astonish- 
ing. If directed in proper channels, what a career 
there would be for some. of those fellows whose 
lives seem to consist of preying on the public, 
either inside or outside of the jails, and whose wits are 
sharpened to such an extent as almost to demand ad- 
miration. Thelatest of their dodges which I have 
heard of is connected with that fruitful and re- 
munerative branch of their service, cacao stealing. 
We have heard of them using the young cacao 
pods for curry; but asthe market for this must 
be limited to the demands of their own stomachs, 
or the appetite of their most intimate friends, it is 
pretty clear that in this department of their art 
there is very little scope, and a glut soon takes 
place. It is the ripe nib that has charms and 
potentialities which enlarge with the advance of 
price; and when cacao touches R60 a ewt. in the 
local market the wits of the Sinhalese raiders 
are then at their best. Whatever has heen 
carried off must, if at all possible, be utilized. 
With the ripe pods there is no difficulty, if they 
alone can be gathered ; but for trade reasons it is 
not always possible to adhere to such everyday 
distinctions, nor be so very particular. Of course 
there is more safety in selecting naught but ripe 
fruit, for if caught and brought up before the 
magistrate, this act only involves imprisonment ; 
whereas to be in possession of unripe pods might 
be rewarded with stripes over and above. Neverthe- 
less, when helping themselves to the fruits of 
another man’s labour, without his knowledge or leave, 
they are not too particular; and so it comes about that 
when the results of araid into a cacao garden 
are examined a number of half and three-quarter 
ripe fruits have to be disposed of. It is in working 
up this to meet the local market and the local 
demand that the ingenuity of the raider comes out. 
As it 1s difficult to get unripe cacao to separate 
nib from nib, this is managed by boiling the pod { 
and as this process is not conducive to the fine 
red colour which buyers desire, the necessary tint 
is got up by the use of annatto! This hand-made 
article when mixed with the real thing in not too 
large proportions will pass muster, and be even 
unsuspected, 

Liberian Coffee is having its ‘ups’ at present. 
The high price of coffee is causing more attention 
to be paid to the various varieties of the fragrant 
berry, and the despised Liberian is evidently not 
to be neglected. Ono man who has a small acreage 
of this tree was telling me that he was more than 
satisfied with the crop just gathered, as he had 
had a return equal to Rl atree. In the old days 
of Arabian coffee half of this was deemed a fair 
average price when land was taken, and if Liberian 
is to do anything like what my informant has netted, 
this despised product has clearly a future before it. 

Those who haye gone in for Pepper speak hope- 
fully of it as an adjunct to other products. The 
local price of R14 a bushel is not to be despised; 
and when it is known that to collect a bushel ot 
this spice involves the labour of only geyen coolies, 
it is evident enough thut there is a good margin 
for the normal fluctuations of the market, and a 
fair profit to the grower. 

Nutmeg culture is being prosecuted in a quiet 
way, and the demand for seed is steady enough, 
In the lowoountry I hear of several places 
where the growth is very encouraging, and 


the prospects good. An experiment of growing 
nutmegs in the shade, and by themselves alone, 
is being tried; the undergrowth of the jungle 
having been removed, and the big trees left stand- 
ing. It will be interesting to learn by-and-by 
how this works out; the general idea being to 
regard the nutmeg as one of those things which 
will in time take the place of what already occupies 
the ground, and pays the way. For the nutmeg 
to rest solely onits own resources may be an ine 
teresting experiment, but it will be some years before 
it is a paying one. The happy owner will however 
have prolonged that blessed season of hope, which all 
cultivators who start from the beginning enjoy 
—higs only assured return—and in that may find 
his reward. Nutmegs sell easily in the local 
market at better rates than ever was got before, 
and mace fetches from R125 to R150 a Ib. 

An experiment in Sheep-rearing on an extensive 
scale igs likely soon to be tried on the patanas of 
Uva: an Australian squatter being the man to be 
first in the field. If this is a success there should 
be good mutton to be got, and goats’ flesh which 
goes by that name will be a thing of the past. 
To part with it should not cost any of us a sigh. 

The showery Weather which we have been en- 
joying for a week now has done a world of good. 
Coffee blossom is in spike—strong and healthy— 
when the trees are at all in goodhealth! Tea ig 
alse wakening up, and prospect of flushes fine. 
Rice unfortunately like Exchange keeps high ; and, 
if one were to believe the chetty, Southern India 
ig on the eve of a season of dire destitution, 
there being neither rain nor crops in the land. 
Newspaper reports to the contrary he regards as 
lying tales, as leanness in the land helps him toa 
fat price for rice. PEPPERCORN. 


—_—__¢ ——_____— 


IMPORTANT MAOHINERY CASE IN THE 
KANDY COURT. 


Brown, Raz & Co. v. HE, H. SKRINE. 


Kandy, Jan, 21st. 

A case of some importance comes on for trial before 
Judge Lawrie in the Kandy Court tomorrow (22nd 
inst.) involving questions of engineering skill, and for 
which many engineers from Oolombo and upcountry 
are expected to attend. The plaintiffs in the case, 
Messrs. Brown, Rae & Oo. of Hatton, have summoned 
Mr. E. H. Skrine of Osborne estate, Dikoya, for the 
recovery of R1,949°16 value of goods, articles and mer-= 
chandize supplied to him, and for the Osborne estate, 
and for erecting on the said estate a water motor and 
supplying all the requisite materials. The defendant, 
admitting that the plaintiffs, between June 1886 and 
April 1887, supplied goods, states that certain items 
are incorrect, and denies that they did erect, asalleged, 
on Osborne estate a water motor, or supply all the 
materials and labour requisite for the erection of 
the same. The defendant sets out, in detail, 
the agreement with plaintiffs, and states that the 
defendant andhis servants executed all works which 
they had undertaken to carry out under the super- 
vision and to the satisfaction of the plaintiffs and their 
engineers and assistants, and the plaintiffs accepting 
the said work proceeded in Nov. 1886 to attempt to 
erect the motor, which work they should have com- 
pleted within at most a fortnight thereafter, and 
continued their said attempts util April 1887, with the 
re-ults that in breich of ther said agreement they 
neyer did properly completely erect the said motor 
and bring the same into proper working order, but so 
mal-erected and injured the motor as to render it 
inefficient, useless and valueless to the defendant 
for the purpose he had purchased it; and the 
defendant avers that the failure to erect the motor 
and the mal-erection thereof and injury _ there- 
to were due to the want of constant and 
due supervision by qualified European engineers 
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which the plaintiffs had promised to _ give; 
to the errors and defects in construction of 
works and fitting and adjustment of the parts 


of the motor; and to the want of due care 
and skill and the disregard of the plans and instruc- 
tions given by the makers of the motor shown by the 
plaintiffs in the attempted erection and working of the 
machine. In reconvention defendant claims R4,211, 
damages, as well for their breach of agreement as for 
the loss suffered by the defendant by malerection, in- 
jury to and consequent inefficency of the machine, 
cost of labour, works constructed, materials utilized 
for its attempted erection and of surveys held thereon 
and expenses by defendant, loss of profits, and greater 
cost of carrying on tea-making in his factory. There is 
also a claim in reconvention of R50 in respect of the 
erection of a sifter gaid to have been “ Bailey end 
Thomson’s sifter,” but afterwards found to be one of 
the plaintiffs’ own manufacture. : 

Plaintiffs in their replication specially deny that 
their account is incorrect and persist in their 
charges; as to the claim in reconvention they say 
that the statement as contained on the answer, of 
the circumstances under which the water motor was 
ordered, is contrary to fact; and as regards the 
erection of the motor that the work which they 
contracted to perform was only to fit up the motor 
which was sent from England in pieces, and to 
erect the gearing necessary to connect the motor 
with the machinery in defendant’s factory. Plain- 
tiffs deny that they agreed to supply any material 
for the work or to bring the machine into what 
dpendant might consider “ proper working order,” 
oe that they undertook the supervision of any 
mrasonry work or any responsibility whatever as 
regards such work; or that such work was done to 
their satisfaction. They deny further that they 
failed properly to erect the motor or that they 
malerected or injured it, or that there was any 
want of proper and due supervision of qualified 
European engineers or any want of due care and 
skill or disregard of plans and instructions given by 
the makers. 

The witness on the paintiffs’ list are Mr. G. 
F. Deane of Dmbetenne, Mr. George Greig of 
Laxapana, Mr, Arthur Anson of Osborne, Mr. David 
Michie of St. Sebastian Mills, Colombo, Mr. C. D. 
Pattulo of the Colombo Commercial Company, Mr. 
D. J. Sarasinhe of Walker & Co .,Kandy, Mr. R. J. 
Farquharson of Lower Haloya, Mr. Harcourt Skrine of 
Osborne estate, and Mr. John Brown of Slave Island. 
Those on defendants’ list are Mr. James Brown 
of Hatton, Mr. A. J. Pearson, Mr, W. D. Smith, 
Mr. ©. A. Hutsen and Mr. A. Garreyan. 

There was a propos! to refer the questions arising 
in the case to arbitrators, but this was objected to by 
one of the parties. 


———E————— EEE 


THE FIBRE INDUSTRY. 


A process has been invented at Peabody, Mass, for 
bleaching the ramie fibreso that it can be worked in 
the present cotton machinery, and at the Toppan 
Manufacturing works in that town may be seen. the 
first importation of ramie grass for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The works have orders ahead for a large amount 
of the new material, one mill alone calling for the equal 
of 10,000 pieces of dress goods. ‘The discovery bids fair 
to open a new industry in the South in the cultivation 
of this heretofore neglected grass. The works are being 
enlarged by a40 x 20 addition, two storiesin height, 

A decorticator has been tested at Bristol, Pa., within 
a few days that wiil interest the people of the South. 
The machine was intended principally to separate the 
fibres of the ramio plant from the wood. The first 
test was made by running a batch of dry stalks of the 
ramie plant, which had been brought from North 
Carolina, through the machine. A quantity of jute 
stalks were then put through, and finally the green 
stulke grown on a neighbouring farm, The machine did 


its work in a most satisfactory manner, leaving the 
fibres. clean and free from wood. ‘The fibre was placed 
in a chemical preparation, after being taken from the 
machine, for the purpose of dissolving the gum. Tt 
was steamed two hours, after which it was placed in 
the bleaching vat. After bleaching for about thirty 
minutes it was taken out and dried, the entire process 
of transforming the green stalks into delicate fibre 
ready for the spinner having occupied less than three 
hours.—American Exporter. 


—_———_-~-___——- 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


The delay in the delivery of tea is causing some 
members of the tea trade to express themselves vigo- 
rously upon the subject. One correspondent in a jong 
letter, asks: How long is every tew dealer in the 
United Kingdom to be inconveni- iced by such conduct? 

Hpitomised, this correspoudeni’s suggestions are :— 

1. All weights to Le ready for delivery at the time 
of making the sale. The undelivered whole or part 
to be subject to a reduction of 1d per lb., but if over- 
due seven working days 2d per lb.—buyer always 
having the option of refusing absolutely any undeli- 
vered weights. 

2. All catalogues of teas for auction to be issued 
as follows:—For Monday’s sale, previous Thursday at 
latest; for ‘Tuesday, previous Friday; Wednesday, 
previous Saturday; Thursday, previous Monday; Fri- 
day, previous Tuesday; and Saturday, previous Wed- 
nesday. 

3. No catalogue to beissued until the samples are 
actually laid down ready in the warehuuse showoon. 
—H.d C. Mail, Jan. 3rd. 
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COCONUTS: 


Rrport By THE SeLecr ComMITTEE OF THB 
Luraisnative Counciu Srraits oN THE 
Coconut TRzzEs RESERVATION Brun. 


(From the Straits Times.) 
PenanG, Dee. 23rd, 1889. 

S1z,—We have the honour to report upon the Coco- 
nut Trees Preservation Bill as follows :— 

From the information we have received, and the opi- 
nion expressed by many experienced planters, we find 
that section 2, while too drastic in one respect is not 
sufficiently comprehensive. There seems to be no 
reason why trees attacked by beetles should be de- 
stroyed. All the evidence we have gathered goes to 


' shew that such trees, even when severely attacked, 


recover if the beetlesare removed, and the trees pro- 
perly manured. On the other hand, a tree that dies 
no matter from what cause, is certain to become, if 
allowed to stand, a breeding place for beetles. A large 
number of coconut trees are annually killed by light- 
ning, and these trees appear to be favourite places for 
beetles to breed in. Instead, therefore, of the present 
section, which necessitates the destruction of all trees 
attacked by beetles, and says nothing about those that 
have died from other causes—though we are aware 
that section 4 includes the latter—we would suggest a 
section to this effect. : 

“Tt shall be the duty of the owner or person in 
charge of every coconut tree which is dead to cut 
it down forthwith, and destroy all the beetles, and 
all eggs and larve therein, and to cousums t tree 


with fire,or bury it in the ground ata pthed of no 
less then two feet.” 4 
Our reason for suggesting the burial of dead trees 
as an alternative to fire is the enormous difficulty— 
almost impossibility—of burning coconut trees to ashes, 
If only charred they would still be liable, after decay 
had set in, so become breeding places for bettles, 
whereas, if ent down at once and buried, there would 
be nochauce of beetles breeding in them. Indeed it 
is only after a tree has been dead for a considerable 
timely that it becomes a breading place. Trees newly 
dead are seldom found to have eggs in them. We 
of course, refer here to the black bettle, The habits 
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of the red beetle are different, the grub,and not th® 
beetle, in the case of the red beetle, being the destroyer’ 
The red beetle, howover, is. 80 rare here that some 
experienced planters have never seen it, and all agree 
that for practical purposes it is unnecessary to con- 
sider it, 

To section 8, we would suggest an addition, The 
different planters we have consulted are of opinion that 
the District Officer is more likely to learn and see for 
himself, when trees are not attended to, than the 
Director of Gardens and Forests, and we would, there 
fore, suggest after the words ‘‘ Director of Gardens 
and Forests” the words “ or the District Officer or such 
other person or persons as the Governor may from time 
to time appoint.” 

Section 4 is, in some respects, the most importavtia 
the proposed Ordinance. Manure and rubbish heaps 
are, no doubt, great beetle breeding places, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to deal with them: but inasmuch 
as manure is required for agricultural purposes, and 
other favourite breeding materiai iv: other trades, the 
matter must be dealt within such a manner as not to 
injure or interfere unnecessarily with agricultural or 
other interests. We, therefore, recommend that while 
the public generally shall not be allowed to keep on 
their premises any matter likely to harbour or become 
breeding places for beetles, those engaged in under- 
takings requiring the use of manure or other mat- 
ter in which beetles are likely to breed,’ shall be 
allowed to keep it on their premises, provided they 
take every precaution for preventing the breeding 
of beetles. The best plan for carrying this out 
effectively appears to us to be the granting of 
licenses, Every one whose calling requires the use of 
material likely to harbour beetles, should obtain a license 
for keeping such material on his premises. Any one 
keeping such material without a license should at once 
be prosecuted. Those obtaining licenses and not ful- 
filling the conditions on which they are granted should, 
of course, also be liable to prosecution. From the 
information we have received, such precautions present 
no difficulty. In the case of manure and rubbish 
heaps, a little care and attention, the frequent turn. 
ing over of the heaps to a depth of a couple of feet 
or so, and the destruction of all the larvee found 
therein, are all the precautions that are necessary, 
But there is another important matter. Since the in- 
troduction of Indian cattle here, which require straw 
for fodder, beetles have increased enormously, and 
some planters are of opinion that the stacking of paddy 
straw is the chief cause of this increase. The beetles 
breed at the bottom of the stacks close to and inthe 
ground. To prevent this all that appears to bo neces- 
sary is to stack the straw on trestles about a foot 
or sofrom the ground. We would, therefore, suggest, 
instead of section 4, two sections to the following 
effect :— : 

“If any person keeps on his premises, except under 
the conditions hereinafter contained, dead coconut trees 
or stumps or coconut timber, rubbish heaps or other 
accumulations of dung, vegetable refuse or other 
matter which would be likely to harbour or become 
breeding places for the said beetles, and neglects or 
refuses to remove and destroy the same when required 
so to do by the Director of Gardens and Forests, or 
the District Officer or such other person or persons as 
the Governor may from time to time appoint, he shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding 25, and the said 
Director or District Officer or person appointed by the 
Governor, may cause such trees, stumps, timber, rub- 
bish heaps or other accumulations to be removed or 
destroyed and may recover the cost of such removal or 
destruction from the}defaulter in the Court of Requests.” 

“Persons engaged in planting or gardening or in 
other trades or callings requiring the uso of cattle 
manure, vegetable refuse, straw or other matter in 
which beetles are likely to breed, shall apply to the 
officer who shall be appointed by the Governor for the 
purpose, for a license to keep such cattle manure, 
vegetable refuse, straw or other matter on their pre- 
mises and, on obtaining a license, shall take such means 
for preventing the breeding of beetles in the cattle 
manure, vegetable refusestraw or other matter ag the 
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officer appointed by the Governor shall in writing from 
time to time direct, and any person holding a license 
who refuses or neglects to carry out such measures 
within a reasonable time shall be liable to all penalties 
under the preceding section as though no license had 
been obtained by him.” 

It will be noticed that, in the first of the two sections 
we suggest to take the place of section 4, we add the 
words suggested as an addition to section 3, namely, 
“or the District Officer or such other person or persous 
as the Governor may from time to time appoint” ; 
end as we consider it most important that the District 
Officer as well as the Officers of the Gardens and Forest 
Department should have every facility for enforcing 
the regulations and preventing the breeding of beetles, 
woe would recommend an addition to section 5—which 
would become section 6—giving them similar powers, 
and a further addition authorising both Officers of the 
Gardens and Forest Department and District Officers 
to inspect stables, cow-houses, &c. even when not near 
a coconut plantation. This would render a large 
portion of the section unnecessary, In fact we would 
suggest that it be altered to read ag follows :— 

“All Officers of the Gardens and Forest Department 
and the District Officers. and their assistants and 
such other persons as the Governor may appoint for 
the purpose shall have access at all reasonable times 
into and upon all lands, stables, cow-houses, sugar 
factories, rice mills, tanneries, or other places within 
the Colony wherein beetles are likely to breed, for the 
purpose of discovering whether there are thereon any 
such things as in the last two preceeding sections are 
referred to.” 

The reason why we suggest such a comprehensive 
section isthis. We are told that the beetles fly miles 
away from the places where they breed to the coco- 
nut plantations, that the stables both ip towns and 
in thesuburbs are the sources whence myriads of the 
beetles come, and that, without these being super- 
vised, the pest cannot be so effectively dealt with as is 
desirable, 

With the modifications and additions that we have 
suggested, we believe section 6 to be unnecessary. 
Trees would only be destroyed when utterly valueless, 


and there oan be no question of compensation for an 
utterly valueless and, moreover, dangerous thivg. In 
cases where the owner of a dead coconut tree may be 
in needy circumstances, the most that he can fairly 
look to the Government to do is to cutdown and burn 
or bury the tree without charging him with the ex- 
penses incurred.—We have, &c., 

J. M. B, VERMonrt, 

J. Y. KannepDy, 


a 
THE COCONUT TREES BILL. 
(From the Straits Times, Jan. 11th.) 

The report on the Coconut Trees Bill published in 
our issue of yestesday contains several valuable sug- 
gestions derived no doubt from discussions with the 
principle coconut planters in Province Wellesley. The 
chief of these suggestions are that dead trees, whether 
diseased are not, shall be cut down and buried, and 
that the district officers shall be made inspectors under 
the Act. It is also proposed that persons whose busi- 
ness requires them to store quantities of manure or 
other decaying matter shall require to obtain a license 
for doing so, and that they shall be bound so to keep 
that matter as to render it less liable than at present 
to bea breeding place for coconnt beetles. So far we are 
entirely with Mr. Vermont and Mr, Kennedy in their 
conclusions, but there is one .point on which we aro 
compelled to differ from them. While recognising the 
merits of their valuable report, we are sorry that 
they avoid any discussion on the habits of the red 
beotle, upon the plea that the existence of that beetle 
is so very rare that it need not be taken into account. 
Now, as a matter of fact, inthe island of Singapore 
at all events, the red beetle is by no moans so very 
Tare as Penang planters seem to imply, but on the 
contrary it may be frequently seen in coconut plan- 
tations, Still it is to be admitted that it is far less 
numerous that the black beetle, but on the other 
hand itis yery much more dangerous, It seems that the 
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members for Penang and Province Wellesley and their 
planter friends are making the mistake which iscom- 
mon to planters in all parts of the world, and which 
frequently leads to numerous losses and from 
time to time to the annihilation of plant- 
ing industry. That is to say they decline to 
take any measures against a pest until that 
pest has become so considerable that it cannot be 
readily overcome. The red beetle may be rare, but it 
has destructive proclivities far in excess of those of the 
other, and it should be remembered that we are so 
little conversant with the habits of insect life that we 
have no means of providing against a possible large 
increase in numbers, The experience of all those in- 
sect pests is that suddenly, and for no apparent 
reason, they are liable to largely increase in numbers; 
and this being, so to ignore their existence would be 
foolish, at a time when the matter is engaging our 
attention, It is true that Provinve Wellesley is chiefly 
interested in this question, but there are hundreds of 
small plantations scattered around this neighbourhood, 
the owners of which by the Penang proposal are to be 
compeiled to take precautions only against an enemy 
that is common to all, while they are, as far as laws go, 
to be utterly indifferent, if they choose, in the case of a 
more deadly, though it may be less frequent, danger. 


<< 
AN AOID-PROOF PAINT. 

A successful experiment is reported to have been 
made recently at the laboratory of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, in Jersey City, N.J. A 
piece of iron ten inches long, two inches wide, 
and one-sixteenth of an inch thick was used, and 
one-half of its surface painted with silica-graphite 
paint, while the other half was left unpainted. It 
was suspended for several days in a bath of 


diluted sulphuric acid. The bath was much 
stronger than any sulphur water met with in 
mining, On taking the iron from the bath the 


unpainted part was found eaten off to about one- 
half its original bulk. The painted part did not 
sustain even the slightest blemish, thus apparently 
proving the ability of this paint to withstand 
sulphuric acid, and demonstrating its usefulness 
where iron piping is laid in acid water, such as 
is sometimes met with in mines containing pyrite 
or other sulphides which, under certain conditions 
produce acid water in the form of sulpahte solu- 
tions, resulting from the decomposition of the 
sulphide minerals.—Hngineering and Mining Journal. 
[As there can be no doubt that the graphite 
in the paint came from Ceylon, we submit that 
the paint, which is we believe fire-proof, ought 
to be tried on our tea factories.—Ep.] 


-—---+ 
THE GEMMING SYNDICATES AT WORK 
IN SABARAGAMUWA. 
[From Ovuk GEMMING OoRRESPONDENT. | 
Jan. 22nd. 


The Gemming Syndicates are hard at work exploring: 


and prospecting throughout this district, principally 
on private lands, as the Government does not seem to 
give any encouragement to do anything on Crown 
Lands. For what reason no one seems to know. All 
licenses have been refused for some time back to natives 
to gem on Orowa Lands. The conditions laid down by 
Government for gemming on Crown Lands are 80 objec- 
tionable, I hear, that no Oompany cares to have any- 
thing to do with them. Some of these conditions I 
may just mention for the edification of the general 
public:—Ist. All timber that is damaged or made use of 
has to be paid for at @ price fixed according to quality. 
2nd. All mines or pits have to be filled in before abandon- 
ment. 3rd. No streams or watercourses are to be turned, 
&c. &c. And last but not least—fabulous prices 
are expected for the lease or purchase of Orown Lands. 
So I suppose the Orown will have to keep them and 
allow the natives to carry on (as hitherto) illicit 
gemmivg, which has become much more prevalent 
since licenses have been refused. When the British 
public are offering capitel to any extent for the pur- 


pose of developing our Gem Mining Industry and are 
now prepared to unearth the hidden treasures of our 
would-be backward colony, why should the Govern- 
ment discourage and frustrate the attempts made to 
introduce the much needed British capital? Look at 
the liberty and encouragement extended to prospectors 
tolook for precious metals &.on Orown Landinany other 
colony. Why off they go prospecting all over Crown 
property and when they find gold or other metals they 
peg off their claim, and when worked, should it prove a 
success then and not till then does the Government 
step in and demand its royalty. I believe this is the 
way in most of our new Colonies, and in that liberal 
policy success is warranted. Now, here we are schem- 
ing all sorts of ways and means to make revenue 
out of a concern before it is started by imposing a tax 
to be recovered from all landowners who seek for gems. 
Perhaps it may be said that we are not at the pros- 
pecting stage, bot I maintain that we are and should 
get every encouragement from Gevernment to develop 
the hidden treasures of our Island. I could say much 
more on the subject, but I am too disgusted with it 
for the present. Look for instance at the encourage- 
ment the late Mr. Home got when he wanted to search 
for gold, ve your book on Gold and Gems in Oeylon. 


— ————— 

Tux Nitamse Disrricr was in its early days 
ohne of the richest coffee producing divisions in the 
country; if included over 2,500 acres of coffee 
giving 16,000 to 20,000 cwt. each year. For the 
current season, all the coffee remaining is expected 
to yield 70 ewt. of crop!; but then the old district 
is to give 700,000 lb. of tea; 100,000 tb. cinchona 
bark ; 15,000 1b. cardamoms and 50 ewt. of cocoa— 
all this going far to make up for the deficiency in 
coffee, especially in view of the greater economy now 
exercised in management of plantations. 

TampracHerry Esrarvs.—The eighth annual 
general meeting of the Tambracherry Estates Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on Monday at the Oannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. 
James Labouchere. The chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the reports and accounts, said the 
company had done fairly well; they had paid their 
expenses, and had something to the good, but, as 
in the two previous seasons, that which they had 
to the good was not good enough to enable them 
to pay adividend. On the other hand, they were 
left as they were as regarded the value of the 
estates, and for success in the future they must 
look to what prices, crops, and seasons would do 
for them. The coffee crop, which was estimated 
to realise certainly over one hundred tons, had 
only realised eighty-six tons; on the other hand, 
prices had been excellent, and what they had sold 
had realisel £7,771. The report was adopted.—H. 
and CO, Mail. 

THE Cayton Topacco OompaANy AMALGAMATES WITH 
THE GERMAN CompaNy.—We are glad tosay that ar- 
rangements have been made whereby the Ceylon 
Tobacco Oompany, Ltd., takes over all the Jand pur- 
chased by what has been called the German Syndicate 
for the cultivation of tobocco, the latter taking pay- 
ment solely in full paid up shares of the Oompany. 
Messrs. T. N Ohristie, O. S. Armstrong, and Hugh 
Fraser have ‘ust concluded a careful inspection and 
valuation of the land purehased by Mr. Frelz Meye, 
and have concluded the arrangements for taking over 
the land with his Mr. Schappe, who holds his power of 
attorney. This practically means the amalgamation 
of the two Companies, leaving the capital of the Ceylon 
Tobacco Company free to work theland. Mr. J. K. 
Ingleton having an agreement with the German S$ yndi 
cate. the Tobacco Company takes it over, and Mr- 
Ingleton will now reside on the Matale property with 
full charge over all the land of the amalgamated Oom- 
peny. Mr. P. W, Keir will reside on the Kurunegala 
land, working under Mr. Ingleton and, after one or 
two crops of tobacco have been taken off the land, tea 
will be planted in Matale and coconuts in Kurunegala, 
We wish the Company all success,—Local “ Times,’ 
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CEYLON INSECT PESTS.’’* 
(Third Notice.) 

THE OEDRELA TOONA MOTH—BAMBOO 
MANGO WEEVIL—THE BOLLWORM. 


We give, as of localas well as general interest, 


the description of 
9.—THE CepretA Toons Morn. 
Mayiria robusta, Moore. 


“INDIA AND 


INSECT—THE 


Plate IIT, fig. 3, a moth, b pupa, ¢ larva; all natural size: 

Specimens of this pest have been received from Mr. 
E. BH, Green, of Ceylon, who writes that the larve dam- 
age Oedrela loona trees which are cultivated on the 
coffee estates for firewood and timber-supply. 

Mr. Green writes + :— 

“ The larve appear to affect the new growth only, 
living on the succulent tops and devouring the pith of 
the stems and leaf stalks, The effect of the borer is 
to kill off the leading shoot, after which numerous ad- 
ventitious shoots appear below the point of injury. The 
presence of the borer may be detected by the accumu- 
Jation of the excreta at the mouth of the tunnel where 
rey are fixed and woven together with silk by the 

arva,”’ 


The following extractis taken from a paper} signed 
T.S. G. that appeared in the Jndian Forester in 1876, 
and which appears to apply to the same species :— 

‘¢ The insect almost yearly attacks the young shoots 
of the toon tree, boring its way along the pith which it 
seems to live upon, and leaving behind it an unsightly 
looking mass of transparent gummy exudation. The 
larve is white with black and yellow spots. ... It 
attacks trees both in plantations and in the forests, and 
prefers those about three feet in height and of strong 
growth. Itseems to attack, however, more particu- 
larly those trees which grow in cleared lad or near 
roads, while others growing close by, in grass or with 
other trees, have been comparatively unharmed.” 

Some larvze of this insects have been sent to the Mu- 
seum by the Sub-divisional Officer of Alipur, Western 
Deoars, who found them inthe wood of some young 
mahogany trees. In this case, whowever, it seems pro- 
bable that most of the injury was done by some Ooleop- 
terous larve that were also found in considerable num- 
bers. 

Mr. Moore, in his Lepidoptera of Oeylon, Vol. ITI, 
p. 366, quotes from Thwaites that the larvee feed within 
the branchlets of mahogany. 

From the Director of the Forest School, Debra Dun, 
have been received specimens of what appears tobe the 
caterpillar of this moth, found by the Forest Ranger 
of Nilambur, Madras, “attacking the succulent branches 
of experimental mahogany plauts.” 

Caterpillars of this insect were also obtained from the 
Museum of the Forest School, Dehra Dun, where they 
were marked as having, in June 1886, proved destruc- 
tive to the seed§ of Cedrela toona. 

Mr. Moore, in his Lepidoptera of Oeylon, classes the 
insect in the family Phycitidz. 

The following is his description :— 

“ Female. Fore wing, pale ochreous-browo, very 
thickly speckled with cinereous-white along the ante- 
rior border, and sparsely speckled with black scales 
along the posterior border; all the veins, except- 
ing the submedian, lined with black, crossed by a 
diseal, denticulated, whitish-speckled line; marginal 
points white ; hind wing, ochreous-white, semi-hyaline, 
rightly opalescent, with a pale ochreous-brown slender 
marginal border ; cilia white, witha brown inner line. 
Body, palpi and legs ochreous-brown: sides of collar, 
tegule, and base of abdomen with a cluster of black 
speckles; fore legs above dark-brown, with white bands; 
middle and hind legs whitish speckled; a brown band on 
middle tibiw, and whitish bands onthe tarsi. Expanse 
of the female one and three-tenths of aninch.” 


* Indian Museum Notes, issued by the Trustees, 
Vol. I., No. I, Notes on Indian Insect Pests; 
+ Letter dated 7th January 1889. 
| Indian Forester, Vol. I, p, 197(1876)) 
; ae ad possibly be a mistake, 
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” Pups dark purple-brown, enclosed within an elong- 
ated slight silken cocoon attuched tothe stem of the 
fool-plant. 

Mr. Green describes the larva as follows :— 

“ Oolour dull pu ple. Head black—second and thir- 
teenth segments e ch with two black corneous dorsal 
plates. Other segments each with a transverse series 
of six raised black corneous spots, with a second row of 
two similar spots on each of the fifth to the twelfth 
segments. A small dull orange-coloured lateral spot 
on second and fifth to twelfth segments, Spins a 
compact whitish cocoon.” 

The larvee reared by Mr. Green were full fed about 
the end of September, the moths appearing towards the 
end of October. 

Cedrela toona and Mahogany, allied species, are badly 
attacked at Peradeniya, but at 4,000 to 6,000 feet, the 
red-foliaged toon has in our experience escaped. The 
white toon, on the other hand specially libale to 
attack, while its branches and the tops of trees are 
broken by wind. 

Clothes moths are noticed, and naphthaline as a, 
remedy. The Bengal rice Hispa (Hispa anescens, 
Baly) is prevalent all over India, but is not men. 
tioned in connection with Ceylon, We quote as 
follows :— 


From the reports that have been received, it seems 
that the pest appears often in vast numbers during 
the rains when the rice has just been planted out 
and is still young and tender, the insects feeding 
on the parenchyma of the leaves and stalks, leaving 
the fibre exposed, so as to give the plantsa white 
and withered appearance. The insect pupates on 
the plant. : 

The effect of the pest would seem to be to stunt 
and weaken the plants and cause them to: yield but 
a small crop. The rice is apparently in no case 
completely destroyed by the insect, but the outtura may 
be reduced by from twelve to fifty per cent. 

No very definite information has yet been received 
with regard to remedies: the only two that are men- 
tioned as adopted bythe cultivators, being the smok- 
ing the insects out of the field, andthe letting out 
of the water. 

A curious superstition prevails with regard to the 
insect, and is entirely believed in by the cultivators. 
The notion being that the surest way to get rid of 
the pest, is for a man or boy who has been born in 
the month of Bhadro, to walk over the field and stick 
a leaf of a date tree in some part of it, then to pinch 
off. the heads of some of the insects and bury the 
headless bodies im the field. The superstition has so 
strong a hold on the minds of the cultivators that 
whenever the pest appears they invariably (and some. 
times at great expense) seek out a Bhadro-born man 
or boy and get them to perform tbe ceremony, 

The tree bark borer seems to have no local in.- 
terest. The following we must quote ;— 

10. Bamsoo INsEcT. 

Mr. G. Anderson, of Munzerabad, Mysore, sends 
pieces of jungle wood attacked by an insect locally 
known as ‘‘Cootee.” * He writes :— 

© This class destroys bamboos, watties (basket-reeds) 
and many jungle woods. The natives have a super- 
stion that no jungle poles or bamboos should be cut 
when the moon is full, as they argue that the sap is 
then very abundant, and unless the bamboos are well 
soaked in a tink and subsequently preserved with 
plenty of smoke they will be rapidly destroyed by the 
cootee aud other borers’ The advice is excellent and 
should be invariably adopted, but it would be interest- 
ing to know what actual effect the moon has on the 
motion of the sap in growing trees. These insects 
also attack the pod, or capsule of cardamoms, and, I 
think, are propagated in the forest rubbish; but the 
fact that 1 have found the insect in the larval and 
perfect state inside the capsule, suggests the proba- 
bility that the female punctires the outer skin, lays 
its eggs therein, and the grubs, having passed the 
pupal stage, emerge as perfect beetles by the small 
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round hole, leaving the cardamoms perfectly empty. 
Cootee,’ also attacks horse and cow-gram (Dolichos in- 
florus and lablab) and will utterly destroy solah pith 
hats, bread, baskets, mats, &c.” 

The insects which Mr. Anderson sends belong to a 
species of Bostrychid~ Beetles (Apatides), which, how- 
ever, it has not been possible to identify precisely in 
Calcutta; specimens have therefore been sent to Hurope 
i.e comparison.* It may be observed that all the sub- 
>snces which Mr. Anderson mentions, are not likely 
to be attacked by the same species, though they may 
be attacked by species which are very nearly allied to 
each other. The idea which prevails with regard to 
the effect of the moon is a curious one, and wou!ld 
really seem to have some foundation of fact to rest 
upon, the writer having been told that it prevails 
generally, bothin Behar and also in the North-West. 
About the only explanation that has been put foward 
is to the effect that the ‘cootee,’ like most other wood 
boring insects, prefers to lay its eggs in wood which 
has commenced to wither, ard which consequently has 
no longer a healthy flow of sap to interfere with the 
insect inits burrow, though still full of nutritive juices 
on which the insect feeds, If thisis the case, the time 
immediately after the bamboo has been cut down 
would be the most likely one for it to be attacked; 
and moonlight nights would give the insect a quiet 
time, with plenty of light, for finding the bamboos and 
ovipositing in them. This explanation, however, is 
little more than a guess and requires confirmation. 

It seems to be the generally received idea that soak- 
ing bamboos, and also other timber, in water, fora 
considerable time, immediately after it has been felled, 
makes it less liable, than it otherwise would be 
to suffer from boring beetles of all kinds. Itis sup- 
posed that not only does the water prevent the beetles 
laying their eggs during the time the wood is immersed 
in it, but that it also drowns the larve already at 
work, and dissolves much of the nutritive matter on 
which they would otherwise feed. 

It is notorious that bamboos suffer very considerably 
from the attack of small boring Bostrychid (Apatid) 
beetles. The writer has found that sponging the bam- 
boo over with kerosine, in sufficient quantity to pene- 
trate into their burrows, destroys the insects effec- 
tively and prevents further damage. This treatment, 
however, is obviously only applicable in a limited 
number of cases. 

The mango weevil (Cryptorhyncus mangifera) is 
represented as spreading in (India, Next we have :— 
12.—DERMESTES VULPINUS, Fabr, 

Plate IV, fig. 2,a larva (dorsal view), b larva (side view), 
c pupa, d imago; all enlarged; fiy. 2, e imago (nat. size). 
Some specimens of Dermestes vulpinus, the leather 
beetle of America, have recently been sent to the 
Indian Museum by Mr. J. Oleghorn, of Rajshahye, 
who says thatthe larve attack eggs, worms, chrysalids 
and moths of the mulberry silkworm. During the 
rains cocoons having often to be reeled off, on account 
of damage done by this insect, within a fortnight of 
having been received, instead of being allowed to 
ripen as in the hot weather, 
depreciated in value, sometimes to the extent of R12 
per maund. Mr, Cleghorn has observed that the in- 
sects are most abundant during the rains, their num- 
bers diminishing during the months between October 
and May, though causing loss of produce even during 

these months. 

So long ago as 1839 Westwood, in his Modern Classi- 
fication of Insects, wrote that Dermestes vulpinus oc- 
curred throughout Europe and America, and also in 
Java; thatit had at one time done s0 much damage 
in skin warehouses in London that a reward of £20,000 


* Specimens of this insect were submitted to Dr. 
Glinther, who had kindly undertaken to have them 
examined, He has since reported on them as belong- 
ing toa species of Sinorylon which is unnamed in the 
collections of the British Museum, He also reports on 
a second species that was obtained by Mr. R. D. Old. 
ham, in Dehra Dun, from a tent pole, which it had 
completely destroyed, as belonging to a species of 
Dinoderus, not in the British Museum collection, 
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was offered for an available remedy, without, how- 
ever, any being discovered, and that an entire cargo 
of cork had been destroyed by it, the insects also 
damaging the timbers of the ship. 

We quote the following with reference to the re- 
vival and we trust the full success of cotton cultiva- 
tion in Ceylon :— 

THE Bottworm.—in the Museum coliections is a 
specimen; of the Noctues moth Heliothis armigera, 
ticketed as having done iujury to the poppy crop in 
Patnain March 1879; there is also a half-eaten poppy- 
seed capsule apparently eaten by this worm, which is 
ticketed as having been damaged by an insect known 
as kuwjra;thatis also injurious to the potatoe. 

In March 1887 specimens of Heliothis armigera were 
received from Arrah, where the insect was said to be 
injurious to poppy. In.1887 some caterpillars doubtfully 
referred to this species, were received from Mr. J. 
Oameron, of Bangalore, who writes that they live 
chiefly on pulse crops, and especially on Dolichos lab- 
lab, A single caterpillar, also doubtfully referred to 
this species, was received in January 1888 from Mr. 
R. Rainey, of Kulna, who reported the insect as having 
been injurious to paddy. The Museum contains speci- 
men of the moth which have been obtained from sevye- 
ral localities in India, and the species has been re- 
corded as occurring in Oeylon, Europe, Africa, America, 
Jamaica and New Zealand. 

In America it is known as the “Bollworm,” and has 
proved most destructive to cotton, Indian corn, legu- 
minoge, and many other plants. A most complete ac- 
couzt of it was given by Dr. Riley in the fourth re- 
port of the United States Entomological Commission, 
p. 854 (1885), In the case of the American insect, Dr. 
Riley notices that the egge are deposited all over the 
cotton plant, the larve pupating in the ground and 
generally hybernating in the pupa state, though gene- 
ration after generation is produced until the approach 
of the cold weather. Dr. Riley recommends autumn 
ploughing for destroying the pup, in countries where 
there is frost ; the destruction of the moths by poisoned 
sweets and lantern traps ; the destruction of the early 
broods of larva, in the restricted areas where they first 
appear, by hand-picking, or better by Pyrethrum; also 
the encouragement of insectivorous birds and poultry. 

—————_+ ~——_—_—_ 

THE SS eT rcets AUCTIONS 

[It is rather strange that the complete return 
for 1888 is only given in the Chemist and Druggist 
of 4th January 1890. It will be seen that the 
total of bark sold was equal to 4,977,410 lb. which 
averaging 4°12 per cent. of sulphate of quinine was 
quite equal, we suppose, to about 10 millions of 
Ceylon bark. Java most certainly, rather than 
Ceylon, may be said to rule the cinchona market 
in the future —Ep.] 

Our Amsterdam correspondent sends us the follow~ 
ing statistics relating to the cinchona sales which took 
place in Amsterdam in 1888 ;— 
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Mar, 21...171,755 37,230 108,960 5,911 403 7to7% 
May 2...189,388 30,590 189,880 6,683 4  8to8s 
June 13...224,621 18,400 178,460 8,728 415 7 
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Dec. 12...196,064 31,260 115,850 6,606 368 9 
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Total ,..2,078,921 295,803 1,555,867 77,090 
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PLANTING REPORT AND CROP ESTIMATES, 

A planter who travels about a good deal sends 
in hig estimate for the current season’s Exports, 
too late to be incorporated in our average results, 
go we reprint it in full, together with a report on 
prospects :— 

Toa.—L doubt its reaching the 40,000,000 lb. Coffes 
90,000 to 100,000 cwt. Cinchona bark: @ very bi 
drop may be looked for--probably to 5,000,000 Ib. 
Cocao:—crops are not lasting so well as was expected; 
16,000 cwt. at the outside, Oardamoms: 200,000 
to 250,000 1b.; people are rushing in for cardamoms at 
a great pace and no doubt prices are encouraging, 

I have no fear of Labour Supply running 
short, except it may be a sudden rush of leaf 
here and there; people will complain of it then! 
Rice—Chetties all crack it on terrible! I hope it 
does not go much higher, 

Our N.-E. monsoon ig full of vagaries! and one 
does not well know what to think, dry weather 
ig succeeded by welcome rain which came down 
on 12th, and 13th; we expected more, but alas! 
this cold wind is driving it all away again; 
meanwhile the little we have had has mad ) 
tea jump again! 

I went through the Dikoya and Maskeliya dis- 
tricts a short time back and was surprised and 
pleased to see the ‘‘Old King’’ looking so well, 
on the patches still reserved, and I have advised 
some friends to ‘‘pullout the tea’’; and fig the old 
“chappie’”’ up with matter that may do his heart 
good and put on another crop or two! 

Parchment in one or two favoured stores knee 
deep, and the old pulper being rattled round right 
merrily by the waterwheel quite reminds me of 
“ old time.’’ May we live to see some more of ite 


ae 
THE RICE CROP IN BURMA. 


The report on the prospects of the crop on the 
3lst December is ag follows:—‘‘ The area under 
rice cultivation in the ten chief rice-producing 
districts of Lower Burma is now estimated at 
8,513,294 acres or 182,214 acres more than the 
area under cultivation in 1888, and 5,154 acres 
more than was estimated last month. It is ra- 
ported that there is a 20-anna crop in two dis- 
tricts, an 18-anna crop in one district, a 17-annoa 
crop in four districts, a 16-anna crop in two districts 
and a 15-anna crop in one district. It is estimated 
that there will be available for export 1,260,000 tons 
of cargo rice, including what will be required for 
Upper Burma,”—(Government of India, Calcutta, Jan. 

th. 


ee 
GEMMING IN CEYLON THROUGH 
LIMITED COMPANIES. 


A contemporary pretends not to understand how 
the present multiplied attention (through Syndi- 
cates and Companies) to the Qeylon Gemming 
Industry has arisen. He wilfully ignores or under- 
values the influence of the press! We think that 
the persistent way in which during the past year, we 
haye urged the claim of our gemfields to the attention 
of Huropean capitalists, affords the explanation re- 
quired. Hyer since the formation of the Burma 
Rubies Company, we have preached from the text that 
if Burma deseryes to have so much British capital 
(over £300,000) thrown into it for a new and, to a 
certain extent, speculative industry, much more ought 
the peaceful and readily accessible Colony of Ceylon 
with its old established gem pits worked solely 
by the natives with primitive appliances for more 
than a thousand years, We think this argument 
is unanswerable, and as the result proves, it took 
effect on the minds of leading financiers in Lon- 
don and Paris, who, it is eyident, are now 


fully prepared to do justice to the development 
of local gemming resources. One expert 
who first had his attention drawn to the subject 
in this way, went straight to the Colonial Office, 
Downing Street, and asked for any works of re- 
ference to the Minerals and Precious Stones of 
Ceylon, and at once our compilation of ‘‘All About 
Gems, Pearls, &c. in Ceylon and Southern India’ 
was produced, and perused with full satisfaction, 
We learn again that it required but a glance on 
the part of an expert at the native workings in 
Rakwana, to see how modern scientific appliances 
could be used with immense economy and of 
course far more complete results. Without at all 
wishing to make too much of the start made, we 
think we are safe in saying that for the first time 
in the history of the island, a full and satisfactory 
investigation with machinery and other scientific 
appliances is to be given to our gemmiferous country, 
and that not through one Syndicate or Com: 
pany, but through several Associations owning 
or leasing or prospecting over a very considerable 
area of land. So much even now, from the in- 
formation at our command, we regard as settled; 
and whatever be the result, we think such trial 
workings—which we trust and are hopeful may 
prove very successful—should be regarded with 
gratification in the interests of the Colony, while 
the fact of their being undertaken is undoubtedly 
due largely, if not mainly, to the information 
Supplied and circulated from the Ceylon Observer 
press. 
—————— Eee 
GHM FIELDS AND PROSPECTS. 


(By 4 Goop AurHoRIty.) 

As regards big gems, the Morawak Korale is coming 
to the front very much this season. A catceye 
weighing 44 rupees has been recently found. This 
stone, I am informed, sold for R19,650, It will 
have to be cut into three pieces. A ruby weighing 
24 rupees has also been quite recently found, and 
lam informed sold for R40,000. I have myselt 
seen a ruby 23 carats (rough), and six other 
smaller ones, a sapphire weighing 156 carats, a 
catseye of 32 carats, and some ruby stars, for 
which the owner asked the modest sum of R25,000, 
By dividing this amount by 5 you arrive at their 
full value. A rough ruby changed hands for 
R2,500 last week. All Morawak Korale stones, a 
sapphire Rakwana R1,400, two catseyes (Rambuk- 
oya and and Ratnapura stones) R2,000 and R3,000 
in the trade. The latter, I believe, havesince been 
sold to Mr, H. M. Stewart who left by the ‘‘Rohilla.” 
Mr. Stewart bought a lot of rough Burma rubies 
in Singapore,, but I am informed they were not 
up to much, being full of silk and flaws, Burmah 
rubies beat Ceylon for color, but also for silk and 
flaws and want of fire. 

New fields are being discovered every day for 
gemming. I had a stone offered me by a Sinhalese 
who is gemming in Maskeliya, near a Mr. Wright’s 
estate he says. Beside this I haye been stones 
from Dikoya. The great prospectors will no doubt 
open our eyes this year if they don’t loosen our 
purse strings. Fahey will get Brown (brown), 
Brown will be feeling Baddeley (badly) and Baddeley 
will want to go to Galway (Gallwey) or perhaps 
Galle way if things get too hot for him up in old tracts, 

— > — — 

DOMESTIC FUEL HERE AND AT HOME, 


The recent and prospective rises in the price 
of coal throughout Great Britain have caused 
very serious misgivings, not only on the part of 
manufacturers and others who are large users 
of the article but on that of the ordinary householder. 
The cost of fuel is a very large item in tho 
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expenditure of a family at home, and the addi- 
tion to this that is to be faced has caused the 
friend who has on several occasions given us 
the results of his experience as a guide to those 
of. our island community who may contemplate 
settling in the old country, to send us remarks 
on this special branch of domestic outlay. What 
the cost of fuel here in Ceylon is, is, of course, 
well-known to every householder, and we need not 
therefore touch at length upon this branch of 
our subject. It is, however, fully realized here 
how greatly the amount of this particular item 
varies in different localities. In some of them it 
is really a very serious item of domestic ex- 
penditure, apart from the large and increasing 
demands of tea and other factories. Some 
thirty years ago now, as we are informed, the 
expenditure of the Government Agent at Kandy 
on fuel was but little below—if at all below—the 
ten rupees weekly. It is true that the then 
incumbent of that office entertained very extensively, 
and all his arrangements for hospitality for the 
numerous guests he received were made on the 
most lavish scale, Still, when it is remembered 
that his salary was at that date but £1,500 
per annum, the fact that one-thirtieth of 
it went for fuel alone is sufficient to prove 
that even here in Ceylon, in certain lozalities 
within it at least, the item of domestic fuel is no 
light one, for firewood is now far scarcer and dearer 
than it was a generation back. 

But when we turn our attention to the colder 
climate of England, it will be seen how natural 
it is that the annual domestic coal bill is one 
which necessitates the exercise of a very careful 
economy in the use of fuel by those whose incomes 
reach but to a moderate standard. The consump- 
tion of an ordinary middle-class family, our friend 
tells us, asthe result of his own experience and 
that of inquiry widely made, ranges from an aver- 
age of one ton monthly to five tons monthly. In 
cases when there are very young children, both 
day and night nurseries must be kept at an equable 
temperature; and in the case of families where 
this has to be done the suavity or mildness of a 
winter makes a very considerable difference in the 
household expenditure, Perhaps, our friend con- 
siders, it will be well to accept a mean for families 
whose gross expenditure is between £500 and £600 
per annum of 2 tons monthly throughout the year. 
The price of coal at present in London is twenty 
shillings per ton for kitchen coal and twenty-five 
shillings per ton for coal used for other purposes. 
These prices will seem moderate enough when it 
is recollected that a hundred years ago the price 
of coal in london ranged between £2 and £3 
per ton. 
had to suffer in those days, when wages were 
quite 100 per cent below their present standard, 
may well be realized from this fact. The amelio- 
ration of their condition as the result of the 
construction of railways and the employment of 
improved methods of ‘' winning’’ coal—as it is 
termed—is certainly not among the least of the 
benefits to the wage-earning classes which the 
passage of a century has wrought. 

Pursuing the theme of the communication by 
our friend, it may be set down that the expendi- 
ture of a moderate household in Hngland for 
domestic fuel uverages about £30 a year. Several 
economies may, however, be practised which tend 
somewhat to reduce this amount. Many people 
find it inconvenient to store two cescriptions of 
coal, and, as a matter of fact, what is sold ag 
kitchen coalis amply good enough for all general 
use, though of course the higher descriptions 

“give a byrighter fire and burn with less of 


What the poorer classes must have. 


residuum, and are consequently less provocative 
of dirt, than the commoner kinds. In the mere 
matter of cost, however, a very considerable 
reduction may be effected in the coal bill by 
foregoing these two advantages. Then, again, in 
many frugal households coke is largely burned in 
combination with coal. This is a very efficient fuel 
for use in the “kitcheners’”’ with which most 
English kitchens are now furnished. Indeed 
the strong draught which is possessed by 
such an apparatus causes coal, when employed by 
itself, to burn away with a rapidity alarming to 
economical housewives. The admixture of it with 
coke in such cases is therefore almost obligatory, 
and this is a material which is so cleanly to 
handle and store that it may be housed in almost 
any available corner or cupboard. Our friend, 
indeed, advises its partial use even in sitting- 
rooms, though he admits that in many cases of 
delicacy the fumes given out by it unfit it for 
extended employment for such purposes, and he 
counsels that it should never be used in nurseries 
or for the heating of sleeping rooms. Still he 
advises careful use of it by those to whom economy 
igs necessary, and in the case of his own domestic 
experience he has found that by following out 
the use of kitchen coal for all purposes, and that 
of an admixture of coke, about five fires can be 
kept burning throughout the winter season—and 
the kitchen fire of course all the year round—for 
about £15 per annum. Such an outlay, our corre- 
spondent thinks, may be accepted by those of our 
readers who have in view a residence at home as a 
sufficiency for this branch of their estimated ex- 
penditure. But it is certain that, in view of the 
anticipated rise in miners’ wages and other con- 
ditions likely to affect the cost of coal raising, 
this datum may certainly be expected to prove in- 
adequate. It affords, however, a basis on present 
rates quoted, upon which a reliable estimate may 
always be formed. 


So 
ARTIFICIAL JEWELLERY. 


The Parisian master is a critic of precious 
stones; he knows how to cut, how to mount, and, 
immediately afterwards, how to imitate them; he 
ig an artist in enamel, mosaic, and gilding; he 
can amalgamate gold with silver, producing every 
kind of spiendid illusion. Jewels, true or false, are 
in constant demand, and for the production of the 
latter variety a philosopher’s stone of some sort 
must be found, which shall convert cheap substances 
into glories, The false French diamond, for which 
go enormous a desire has for years been exhibited 
at Paris, was, until lately, the very centre of this 
sparkling commerce. It is a bit of colourless paste, 
superimposed upon another, with a darting ceniral 
radiance, both perfectly white, except for the 
prismatic aurora incessantly playing through them. 

The ordinary materials employed in the fabrication 
of false precious stones are of a very commonplace 
character. A Parisian mechanic, engaged upon 
these manipulations, may be required to make a 
false diamond out of white sand; first, he washes 
it with hydrochloric acid, and then with 
simple water. Minium, calcined soda, borax, and 
oxide of arsenic are subsequently added, and 
a perfectly lucid combination results; but 
when the Parisian artisans come to the sapphire 
—the second in their estimation of all precious 
stones—they have to deal with its wonderful and 
varying colours, and the obstacle lies in the pro- 
duction of that lovely dark light burning in and 


bursting from its heart, for which the stone is 


famed, in all its hues—white (the rarest), pale 
plue, ruby tinted, vermilion, milk coloured, violet, 
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and green. The Jews of Amsterdam will charge 
you @ bundred guineas for sapphire! but buy a 
little strass and oxide fcobaltand you can make 
one for yourself. Little need be gaid of the 
Parisian fabrication of chrysoberyls, chrysopals, 
and ‘floating light,” which are really not jewels 
in the strict sense of the term. The last, known 
in the slang of the French market as aquapho- 
nanes, are of an asparagus green, rather shell- 
shaped, with two refractions, and pretty enough 
when flashing under a galaxy of chandeliers. In 
imitating the ruby—always providing that mere 
red glass and the other pitiful ideas of toy arcades 
are out of the question—great difficulties have to 
be overcome. Properly speaking, there is only 
one ruby (known to the lapidaries as the spinel), 
of a tender red: the Oriental, Barbary, and Brazi- 
lian are generally sapphires, amethysts, or topazes. 
The colour of the true stone may best be 
described, perhaps, ay a combination, exquisitely 
delicate, of rose and cherry; but some are wine- 
tinted, or of a violet hue, or tinged with yellow. 
It is astonishing how far a mixture of white lead 
and pulverised and calcined flints will go in com- 
petition with the jewel beds of India. So with 
emeralds ; the same paste that is used for artificial 
diamonds is blended with a precipitate of oxide 
of copper, and the green gem sparkles brilliantly. 
The garnet requires paste dyed with the ‘‘ purple 
of Cassius” ; it is, however, exceedingly difficult to 
imitate its starlike ray. Oxide of cobalt and the 
Cassian purple will produce a beautiful semblance 
of the amethyst, though a better is obtained by 
a mingling of white sand, treated with hydrochloric 
acid, read lead, calcined potash, calcined borax, 
and the purple. Thousands of these mock gems are 
annually sold, at considerable prices ; and thousands 
of them are worn by those who would have the 
world believe in heirloom jewels. 

The manufacture of false pearls, which had its 
origin in the French capital, and thence spread 
to Italy, is exceedingly curious. As its foundation 
are used the scales of the blay, a small flat fish, 
with a green back and a white belly, the latter being 
of a very silvery appearance, and easily detached. 
The scales are scraped into bowls of water, dried 
in a horse hair sieve, melted, and converted into 
‘essence of the Hast,’ to which is added a little 
gelatine, and this mixture is spread, with the ut- 
most care, over delicate globes of glass. When cool, 
these are pierced and filled with white wax to give 
them the necessary solidity and weight. Occasion- 
ally, real opals, powdered, are used for the most 
costly kinds. The trinkets imported as ‘‘ Venetian 
pearls’ are glass, and their production presents 
no difficulty. 

Infinite care is bestowed upon the mounting of 
spurious gems by the French artificer. He has to 
consider how his sham settings—they must be sham, 
since he must sell them cheap—are likely to suffer 
from exposure to the atmosphere or from the 
action of heat, water and acids; and he resorts 
to copper, lead, platinum, iron, steel, gold, silver 
and their amalgams accordingly. The history of 
their manipulation by his or several sets of hands, 
the softening, the purification, the moulding, the 
washing, the hammering, the melting, the colour- 
ing ‘or bleaching, the chiseling, and so forth 
would about occupy an entire technical dictionary. 
There are instruments for stamping, instruments 
for welding, instruments for soldering. One work- 
man chamfers, another fl.tes, avother stands 
at the laminating machine; the fourth bends 
over the delicate enamelier’s knife, sharp 
as a diamond’s edge, and nearly as hard; 
a fifth subjects the completed work to a micro- 
scopical: examination, ‘his industrial economy 
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is peculiarly interesting, the diversity of aptitude, 
of course, encouraging the division of labour. 

Reverting to the French meretricious jeweller’s 
other arts—those of coating common with precious 
materials, and enamelling, few have any idea of 
the extent to which these tricks in manufacture 
are carried. The ingenious and cheap French 
enamel, white or coloured, made up into rings, 
collarets, and bracelets, briogs a great profit to the 
workmen, and is really attractive. But it requires 
time and study to obtain a mastery over this art; 
There is the fixing of the translucent glass upon 
the metallic surface, the painting of the vitreous 
plane, the choice of tints, the subtle application of 
heat, the corsideration of chemical action exercised 
by one oxide upon another, and the due admix- 
ture of materials. Then, the engraving of 
enamels ig a task requiring all possible exacte 
ness and tenderness of touch. Gilding, or as the 
Parisians style it, ‘ gold” colouring, calls into requi- 
sition methods the most various, the oil, the hot, the 
cold, the bronze, the copper, the steel, and the 
ether; but the magic of silvering is scarcely less 
intricate, especially when the surfacing is to be 
totally false, or what is termed ‘‘argenterie des 
charlatans.” As for coating copper with gold 
which is quite different from gilding, this belongs 
altogether to a higher artisanship, applicable also to 
lead, and even to iron. 

The manufacture of steel trinkets by the French 
is of old date, and the finish and polish of the 
fancies produced for the Palais Royal by the arti- 
ficers of the riotous Faubourg St. Antoine have 
never been excelled, even by the ambitious mecha- 
nics of Austria, who are Dutch in their perseverance 
and Italian in their taste. But, after all, these 
artists aim mostly at the imitation of jewels and 
old. 
‘ A number of workmen in Paris have, for many 
years, been dependent upon the mock jewellery 
industry, and thrived by it. Itis not by any mea ng 
a degrading business, simply because the deception 
is, in fact, no deception. It is avowed in the market- 
place; the objects are sold as shams; no one of 
common sense or knowlege could take them to be 
anything else; but they bring, or have usually 
brought, to the artisans of Paris an enormous 
annual income. 


— SH __——_—— 
NATIVE AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 


(From the Indian Agriculturist, Dec. 28th.) 

Dr. Voelcker, who lets Calcutta for Cawnpore on 
the 20th instant on tour, has come to India for twelve 
months under special engagement with the Secretary 
of State for the purpose of suggesting improvements 
in Indian agriculture through scientific means. As far 
as his observations have extended, Dr. Voelcker has 
been struck by the evidences of careful cultivation 
which he has seeninthe country through which he 
has travelled. Nor has he failed to recognise the 
difficulties in the way introducing agricultural machinery 
and the free employment of manures in this country. 
It is believed that Dr. Voelcker has been especially 
charged by the Secretary of State to deal thoroughly with 
the question how the wheat trade between India and 
England can beimproved anddeveloped. Dr. Voelcker’s 
researches ere ais), we think, to be extended to the 
conditions uader which linseed is now exported to 
Eozland, move expec aly with a view of preventing 
the sdultera:ion of the seed and securing a completely 
sati factory oilcake for use by British farmers. 

According to the Director of Agriculture in Bombay, 
Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam, the ryots do not need to be 
faimilisarised with the rotation or interculture of crops, 
nor do they epprecizte the benefits of bigh farming ; 
but they want such help as will evable them to uti- 
lise the results of science, and adopt such practical 
methods in agriculture as well-tested experiments have 
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incontestably shown to lead to better results. They 
have, for example, to be taught the advantages accruing 
from theinterchange between different parts of the 
country of the best selected seeds for grains, fruit, and 
vegetables; and they have to be taught what mixtures 
they have recourse to in cultivation to protect them- 
selves in seasons of drought and famine, and to save 
themselves from the caprices of the season or the 
continuance of bad seasons. The fullest information 
might also be given regarding the diseases of crops 
and the remedies therefor, as well as regard- 
ing the animals and parasites to whose ravages 
crops are subject. Dr. Voelcker will no doubt utilise 
his time in India by drawing up a compendium of 
instructions for the improvement of Indian agricul- 
ture, suitable more or less to all parts of the country. 

An ensilage experiment at Poona seems to have 
proved completely successful. A jowart crop, 68,000 lb, 
in weight, was cut flowering at theend of September, 
1888, and placed in the silo pit the following day. 
The filling process took fifteen days, the silo was filled 
a foot above the brim, and the top layer was covered 
with a four inchlayer of weeds. When the tempera- 
ture rose to 120 degrees F., the top was plastered over 
with a layer of clay two inches thick, and the 
whole was weighed down by a layer of moorum 
a foot thick. After five months the silo was opened, 
when the silage was found to have sunk two feet 
below the brim. It was, however, almost as fresh as 
when put in, and was greedily eaten by the farm 
cattle as green food throughout the hot season. 
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NORTH-BORNEO: PROGRESS 
DURING 1889. 


PoLITICAL.—A British Protectorate over British 
North-Borneo became an established fact during last 
year, the Protectorate also being extended to Sarawak 
and Labuan. Inadditionto this the Oourt at the re- 
quest of H, M.’s Government haye agreed to administer 
tbe Oolony of Labuan, and as this number of the Herald 
is published, the ceremony of installing His Excellency 
©. V. Creagh as Governor of that Oolony is proceeding. 
For the first time in the annals of the State a Durbar 
has been held at Sandakan. It took place on May 
28th lastat Government House, when chiefs from all 
parts of the territory met His Excellency Governor 
Oreagh. The event has made ae fixed and lasting im- 
pression and willgreatly help toextend the influence 
of the Government over the more remote tribes of the 
interior, and greatly improve the relations between the 
people and their rulers. 

TrRRITORY.—By the successful conclusion of the 
little war with Pangeran Shahbander in Feb- 
ruary last, the independent state of Padas Damit 
has been incorporated in the Company’s Territory, 
and now forms an integral part of Province Dent. 
The war was brought to a successful termination 
by the capture of the Fort Galila, and the submission 
of Pangeran Shabbander, who had also to accede to 
the oft repeated demand of our Government that Patek 
should be surrendered to undergo his trialat Brunei 
for the murder of one of our subjects, who was also 
in the employ of the Government. This gives us a 
large additional area of capital Sago land, and there 
are parts of the district where it is stated tobacco 
can be planted. Independently again of this addi- 
tion to our agricultural lands, a long standing 
nuisance has been swept away. We are rid once 
and for all of the constantly outcropping question 
on the subject of boundaries, and the country 
in the neighbourhood has now every chance of peace. 
In old days Padas Damit was as far as we were con- 
cerned a sort of Alsatia where murderers, robbers, and 
criminals took refuge to avoid the just punishment of 
crime committed in the Company’s Verritories. It was 
always also a matter of suspicion that conspiracies 
against our Government were fomented there, while 
arms, ammunition and other contraband of war were 
smuggled into the district from Labuan and other 
places, Now we have changed all that. We be- 
lieve also that in addition to this we shall shortly 
be able to announce the acquisition by purchase 
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of the Inanam, Membakut, and other rivers the native 
chiefs of which are willing to come under the Com- 
pany’s rule. Government being desirous of avoidiug 
any further troubles with the Brunei Chiefs have 
offered liberal terms for all these rivers within the 
Company’s boundaries, and the Government proposals 
are being considered by the Sultan of Brunei with 
whom the settlement of this long vexed question 
now rests. 

Prantinc.—As in the year 1£88s0in the past year 
tobacco has made greater strides. Two new estates 
have been opened in the Kinabatangan, a new 
estate has opened on the Labuk another on the 
Tungud a tributary of the Labuk, The Sugut 
is also progressing and all the estates in Darvel 
Bay are looking well. The Segaliud estates in San- 
dakan Bay are also very highly spoken of. Experts 
who have been visiting the various estates during the 
year are loud in praise of the samples inspected by them 
on the Darvel Bay plantetions, and on Mr, Vander Hoe- 
ven’s estate on the Labuk river. Ranow in Marudu Bay 
as usual is still to the front asalso the other estates in. 
Marudu Bay. A crop from Bangueyisland sold at an all 
round price of 2/5 per lb. in the Home Market, the pur- 
chaser reselling two days later for 2s 113d per pound. 
On the strength of this the German Oompany open 
100 new fields this year. Some tobaccos have realised 
up to 5sG6d per pound. The Sungei Koyah estate in 
the Kinabatangan has produced tobe 2co of an excellent 
quality which is most highly spoken of. On this river 
there are five estates at work and two more to open 
shortly. Tobacco land has been raised to $6 per acre 
and applications coming in. The Deli Cowrant, the 
organ of the Sumatra planters, stated the other 
day in a recent issue, on the authority of an 
expert (a disappointed one evidently,) who had 
visited this country, that British North Borneo 
did ‘not contain an acre of land suitable for tobacco 
planting.” This is curious coming as it did simul- 
taneously with the news from home of the famous 
quality of our tobacco and the prices fetched in the 
Home markets. Our planters already see their way 
well on to success, and are not likely to be discouraged 
by anything they may readin the paper in question. 
Mr. Christian’s coffee estate at Kudat realized the very 
satisfactory price of 603 in the cherry and 80s clean, 
This estate is to be formed into a company, the 
capital increased, and works carried on on a much 
larger scale, 

TimBeR.—Next to Tobacco, Timber naturally takes 
the second place in our list of products. This indus- 
try has greatly increased during the year. First and 
foremost the China Borneo Company have erected 
and nearly completed an extensive Saw Mill about 
half a mile from the B. B. T. and P. Oo.’s mill. 
Oommunication by telephone is laid on from the 
Mill to the Company’s Office on the Praya, and 
also at the xesidence of the Managing Di- 
rector of the Oo. Mr, EH. EH. Abrahamson. A 
full description of the engines, appliances &c., of 
this mill was given in our last number. Part of the 
machinery is now at work and we hear treating some 
24 logs daily. The Ohina Borneo Co. have this year 
sent away sixteen ships containing 5,000 tons of 
Bilian and other timbers to the Hongkong and China 
Markets. The B. B. T. and P. Co. sent away the 
full rigged American ship 0. C. “Chapman” with 
a cargo of 700 tons during November, We antici- 
pate a very large output of Timber from the Ohina 
Borneo Oompany’s Mill during this year. 

ImmicRAtTion.—Large numbers of coolies, Ohinese 
and others have arrived in the Colony during the past 
year, principally Immigrants from Singapore and 
China, and several coolies have arrived from Java. 
These coolies have aaturally been mainly absorbed by 
the Tobacco Companies in Sandakan, and Marudu and 
Darvel Bays. Sandakan and Kinabatangan Labuk 
and Sugut rivers have taken some 4,000 alone, an equal 
number being divided between Darvel Bay and Marudu 
Bay. Several free labourers have arrived in both 
Sandakan and Kudat and have started as Carpenters, 
Agriculturists, Shopkeepers &c. The price of Labour 
however has not been much reduced and work being 
always to be had there is room for moretocome. In 
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addition to these come hundreds of natives from the 
Spanish and Datch tecritories are settled in various 
places under the Company’s protection. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF {GEMS AND COLOUR. 


The following remarks by Mr. William Oooper, in au 
American contemporary, will be read with interest. 
Certainly no portion of external nature is disregarded 
by science, but neither is anything which it contains 
outside the domain of poetry. Andas poetry is moro 
ancient than science, as well as inall ages the most 
kindly of its foster parents, the very commonest things 
were often enobled by it long before they became 
Objects of particular study, as, for instance, precious 
metals and gems. Language, per se, is the flowering 
forth in speech of the intellect and the emotions, while 
poetry with her ready wand of metaphor touches the 
most ordinary of objects and converts them into the 
most sublime. In nothing is this more exemplified 
than in the goldsmith’s craft and precious stones. 

The poetical employment of the precious metals is as 
old, at all events, as literature itself. It has been 
stated that the allusions, in the Old Testament to gold 
number fully 250. The majority, no doubt, are of 
purely literal intent, as when we read of the golden 
crowps worn by monarchs. Goodness, purity, unflinch- 
ing faithfulness of heart, with concurrent gladness and 
peace are in all cases intended by gold, when thus em- 
ployed as ametaphor. A drop of molten gold is one of 
the most ravishing objects the eye can rest upon. 
Qualities and properties possessed by gold are in no 
other metal, and indicate a truly noble, representative 
character. Shakespeare introduces the word in many 
a familior line, as ‘golden sleep” and the ‘ golden 
cadence of poesy.” &c. 

Silver signifies, inancient lore, that which we com- 
monly designate as aclear and quick-sighted intellect 
ashining end elegant mind, purity and truth,i.e, “A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets of 
silver.” Love has been likened to 

The silvery link, the silken cord 
Which heart to heart, and miad to mind, 
In body and in soul can find. 

But to gems, or precious stones, the poct’s art has 
similarly supplied many a beautifulimage, alike in se- 
cular as well as sacred literature. The diamond, the 
ruby, thesapphire, the emerald, the jacinth, the topaz, 
the turquoise, representin their several ways, all dif- 
ferent, though harmonious, emotions and qualities of the 
human heart. So dothe admired stones we call spars 
and crystals, marble andalabaster, amethyst,opal and 
agate, jasper, jet and lapis lazuli; with not far off 
those other lovely gifts of nature, outcomes now of 
plant and animal life—amber and ivory, coral and 
pearls. What beauty can equal the ravishing elc= 
quence of the beauty of a chaste pearl! ‘Tho mere 
word ‘pearl,’ conveys the idea of all that’s lovely, 
refined and holy. 

Oolour is one of the grandest factors of the lan- 
guage of nature. Excepting in the tender pictures 
where the gray hairs of old age find a fitting place, 
we have nothing in the way of colour that is neutral 
or diluted, from the ancients, down to the present 
time. 

Red is representative of dignity and inexpreasible 
worth, chastity and lofty propriety of conduct. Thus: 
“Who shall find a virtuous woman? for her price is 
far aboye rubies,” ; 

Blue is identified with the early royal robes and the 
priesthood, representing constancy, loyalty, patriotism 
and fidelity. 

Green is the colour of spring, hence it was that in 
the olden time the emerald was reputed to be a cer- 
tain cure for the bite of venomous snakes ; thug it 
is today that an emerald ring is considered the most 
appropriate gift to the betrothed. 

Yellow and white are the colours respectively of gold 
and silver. White comprehends also the quality of 
innocence, a meaning quite consistent with§that which 
links silver to intellectual worth. 

Oombine red with blue; mingle, as it were the 
ruby and the sapphire, and wo then haye purple, 


‘with arsenic to destroy the vermin. 


the colovr representing, in ali ages, that which jg 
consummately grand and illustrious—nature’s united 
masculine and famioine. 

What dignity resides in black, though custom as. 
sociates this colour with ideas of bereavement and 
sorrow. While looking at it from the inferior or 
negative side, it is no doubt quite natural to do so. 
Black ig goon discovered to have its more cheerful met+- 
phor as wellas dismal one. All the finest and richest 
shades of black are suffused more or legs with 
lustrous purple, as shown so beautifully in the glorious 
plumage of the raven or rook; or again, when in 
combination with white it shows up in contrast with 
that colour’s brilliancy and purity, so that jet is not 
merely @ badge or adjunct of mourning, but is as cheer- 
ful in its significance as even the emerald itself. 

All of these points go to prove what a delightful 
study that of precious stones is, and how we raise 
our trade and ennoble our own minds by cultivating a 
full appreciation in others of uature’s rare and beauti. 
ful gems.—Home paper: 
ging geese Nat ert 


PEST AMONG COCONUTS 
LACCADIVES, 


The depredations committed by the swarms of rats 
among the coconut plantations in the Lacadives being 
the cause of great loss of revenue, the islanders 
appealed to the Collector of Malabar to supply them 
But as anim- 
mense quantity of the poison would be wanted, and 
great and unceasing vigilance required to prevent the 
remedy being a cause of dangar to the community, 
the proposal has not met with approval. Mr. Winter- 
botham suggests the introduction of the large corbie 
crow which would prove an effectual rat catcher; but 
the Government has asked Mr. Winterbotham to first 
of all consult Dr. Bidie, Mr. Thurston, and other 
naturalists on the most effective way of destroying the 
rats; and it has also suggested the use of dry powdered 
plaster of Paris sprinkled on boiled rice. This whon 
consumed induces intense thirst, on quenching which 
the plaster hardens and kills the animals within a short 
period. The islanders get up periodical rat hunts, in 
spite of which the auimals increase at a prodigious 
rate,—Madras Matt, Jan. 17th. 

—_—_4_—___— 

Raw Corton is, as everyone knows, one of the 
most important staples of the Indian export trade, 
and cotton manufacture one of the most important 
of Indian industries: but these facts have perhaps 
never before received such strong emphasis or 
adequate illustration as in a manual of cotton 
statistics which has just been published by a Bombay 
merchant. Who ‘A. F. B.” is wecan only surmise; 
but he must be a man of infinite patience and 
assuidity: there is scarcely a detail missing 
concerning the cotton trade or industry, the pro- 
duction of the fibre, the number of the mills, or the 
peculiarities of consumption, on which statistics are 
available. Perhaps the point of most general 
interest is the testimony which the figures of con- 
sumption bear to the extraordinary development of 
cotton manufacture in the country. We know this 
from the enormous increase in exports of twist, 
especially to the Hast; but it is brought home even 
more forcibly when we find that, whereas in 1886-87 
the consumption of raw cotton in Indian Mills 
was only 60,000 bales, last year it was close on 
889,000 bales, an increase in two and twenty years 
of 1,381 per cent. This may not be the most striking 
instance of rapid industrial development on record, 
but considering the political and economic conditions 
of the country in which it took place, it is certainly 
the most remarkable.—Pioneer, Jan. 11th. 

(We should think so; and further it seems 
probable that the time is at hand when India 
will cease to export raw cotton, all she can 
produce being used in her owa mills,—Ep.| 
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Navrive Envrerprise in Tna.—We learn that 
several native gentlemen are engaging in tea- 
planting on a considerable scale in the Bentota 
district: one of them, Mr. Clovis de Silva, a well- 
known Moratuwa renter, is ovening about 200 
acres of forest land, and doing he work on a 
thoroughly liberal scale. Other clearings of 40 to 
100 acres are reported. 

Tue Diasmonp Inpustry or AmstERDAM —The in- 
dustry at present is in asad plight, owing, it is said, 
to the dearness of the rough stones. More than 
7,000 diamond cutters are believed to be idle at 
this moment. So much, at least, was stated with. 
out contradiction in a mass meeting of over one 
thousand workless cutters, held the other day at 
Amsterdam. It is now proposed to start a co-opera- 
tive diamond cutting factory, for which a capital of 
half a million guilders is required. If the money 
cannot be found in Amsterdam, the promoters 
propose to transport 5,000 or 6,000 workers to 
London, and negociations have already been opened 
to that effect with the Rothschilds, who would pro- 
yide the necessary funds for the emigra'ion scheme 
and the London establishment, Nothing is as yet 
settled.—Industries. 

Tuer Curmicat Trapp or Grrmany.—The American 
Consul at Mannheim, in a recent report, states that 
Germany exports to all parts of the world all kinds 
of drugs and chemicals in a finished state. Last 
year about 233 million marks worth of raw material 
was exported, and 236 millions worth of manu- 
factured chemicals was exported from Germany. 
This branch of trade forms 7 per cent, of the total 
trade of the Empire. The raw materials imported 
included medicinal drugs, resins, pitches, and tann- 
ing stuffs, while the exports were composed of 
bases, acids, salts, ether, oils, medicines, per- 
fumeries, colours, &¢c. The Oonsul says that the 
Germans are labouring with ceaseless energy to 
get the command of this profitable and important 
branch of commerce. Time, money, and energy are 
expended in ever-repeated efforts to beat others 
and secure new discoveries. In Mannheim and 
the adjacent towns ‘‘a large number of skilful 
chemists are constantly employed producing and 
experimenting. The gold mines of an El Dorado 
or the silver ores of Colorado are not richer in 
yielding wealth than the laboratories of these 
establishments. Their alembics yield more wealth 
than the necromanc s of the middle ages dreamed 
of getting from theirs.’”—London Times. 

Assam.—Assam, under the rule of Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
enjoyed a year of more than average prosperity in 
spire of a very heavy rainfall, and tke comparative 
failure of the cold-season crops. The tea industry was 
severely tried by the weather, but although in 
gome parts the outturn was prejudicially affected, the 
total production amounted to upwards of 725 million 
pounds, or nearly 43 millions more than in the previous 
year. At the close of 1883 there were 8638 tea-gardens 
in the province, a favourable sign of the times being 
the amalgamation of six gardens with others, with a 
view to economy and convenience of working. The 
largest outturn was that of the district of Sibasgar 
(16,127,240 1b.,) followed by Oachar (15,477,096 Ib.,) 
Lakhimpur (14,481,587 lb.,) and Sylhet (18,575,838 lb.) 
All districts except Oachar and the Khasi Hills showed 
an increase as compared with the preceding year, but 
the falling off in Cachar alone was considerable 
(1,079,202 1b.,) and is attributed to the weather and 
the prevalence of, blight. The average outturn per 
acre for the province was 386 lb, against 384 lb. in the 
preceding year, and, as in previous year, the gardens 
in the Lakhimpur district were mos! productive with 
an average of 622 ]b. per acre in 1888, against 487 1b. 
in 1887. Comparing the two valley-, the average yield 
per acre in the Surma Valley was 3.9 lb, against 379 lb. 
in the preceding year, while in the Brahmyutra Valley 
it was 415 lb, againgt 388 lb in the preceding yoar,— 
Lnglishman, 


Tra in Bapunus District.—Writes a planter 
on the 20th instant :—‘‘ Old Gonakellie has now 
nearly 800 acres in cultivation and the tea is 
grand.” Well done! And yet there are croakers 
who say the estimated tonnage of traffic will not 
be available for the railway: why each acre of 
tea gives much more traffic up and down than 
a similar area of coffee, and besides cinchona is 
bound to keep up in Uva. 

Toe Crynton Tra PuLANTATIONS Company 
which is announced as once more earning 15 per 
cent on its capital in the island and whose splendid 
Mariawatte property has done so well again last 
year, is evidently full of confidence in the future 
of our tea enterprise. We judge this from the large 
way in which they have been buying and adding 
to their tea investments out here of late. From Sir 
Wm. Gregory they have bought the Dimbula estate 
of Tangakellie with 323 acres of tea. Some time 
ago they took over the Alton property in Maskeliya 
with 410 acres; and the other day another estate 
purchase was reported by a contemporary which 
we cannot refer to at the moment But today we 
learn on, we believe, good authority that Mr. Her- 
bert Anderson of Dimbula has arranged to sell to 
the Company his valuable and extensive Dimbula 
estates of Holyrood—nearly 500 acres under cul- 
tivation—and Waverley of 157 acres. The Ceylon Tea 
Plantations Company, it is evident, therefore, is in a 
fair way to own a greater acreage under tea than 
any other proprietor or Company connected with 
Ceylon. We wish them continued success in their 
investments. 


NyassaLANnpD.— The Rey. Horace Waller, the 
companion of Livingstone, has come out with a 
timely volume on WNyassaland, and from a review 
in the London Times we learn how great is the 
progress made not only by Mission bodies, but 
in planting and commercial settlements. One firm 
Messrs. Buchanan Brothers has taken up some 
hundreds of square miles of splendid land suit- 
able for coffee, tea, cinchona &c., and they have 
begun planting coffee and cinchona in good 
earnest—200 acres of the former having been put 
out already with large nurseries and clearings of 
land for extension. And all this is in the terri- 
tory which, for the first time in history, was 
lately invaded and claimed by the Portuguese ! 
No wonder though Lord Salisbury was firm re- 
membering how from Livingstone’s day onwards, 
the settlement has been uniformly British. — 
From the notice in the London ZYimes, we quote as 
follows :-— 

He does justice to all the branches of the Church 
that are carrying on the work of civilization in the 
Shiré highlands and in the neighbourhood of the lake ; 
as aiso to the enterprise of the Lakes Company. He 
gives especial prominence to the work of the Bucha- 
nan Brothers, who, on the slopes of Mount Zomba, 
have coffee, sugar and cinchona plantations, with the 
necessary machinery for the manipulation of the pro- 
duce, Theirestates at the present time extend to over 
50,000 acres of the very best and healthiest land in 
Central Africa. The titles to these lands were granted 
by native chiefs; copies were lodged with Consul 
Hawes on the spot, and also with our own Foreign 
Office, Sawmills and sugarmills have been erected, 
and tropical plants are on their trial from various parts 
of {ndia and other countries. Last August no fewer 
than 27,000 additional pits for coffee-trees were dug on 
the Mndi estate, bringing the acreage up to close on 100, 
while at Mlungusiand Mount Zomba another garden 
also of 100 acres isin full bearing. Moreover, very large 
tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Blantyre have 
recently been purchased by gentlemen in England and 
Scotland, who for the most part have examined the 
country for themselves, This is just one fact among 
many presented by Mr, Waller as constituting the Brit- 
ish title-deeds to Nyasgaland, 
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1 5 Stock in Trade 
THE YATIYANTOTA TEA COMPANY, LTD. Value ot unsol, since ies i hire 
Report of the Directors for presentation to the | By Debts due tothe Company 
Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders Goons danease ced) Eee OLGA 
to be held on Friday, 7th Feb. 1890, at noon. Sundry amounts due to the 
Directors; Oharles Young, Esq., A. Thomson, Hsq,, estate for lent labour, &c, 
W. D;: Gibbon, Esq., W. H. G. Duncan, Esq. as per Superintendent’s 
The Directors have pleasure in submitting to the Balance Sheet... we 1,246 58 rene 
Shareholders the Accounts of the Oompany for the past By Cash ane 5287 
year. Thecrop secured in the year was 153,107 lb. of In Bank on Current Account ... ua 5,067 15 


made Tea, being 13,107 lb. in excess of the estimated 
quantity, and tbe cost of laying it down in Oolombo 
amounted to R86,955:25. In addition to the produce 
of the estate, 5,632 lb. of Tea were made from pur- 
chased leaf ata cost of R2,534.40; whilst the average 
net price realized for the total out-put of 158,739 lb. 
was 48 cents per lb. 

After making the usual provision for depreciation 
of Buildings and Machinery the net profit tor the year 
(including a small balance from 1888 account) amounts 
to R20-475°18, equal to nearly 33 percent on tho paid- 
up Capital. An interim Dividend of 8 per cent was 
paid in August last, absorbing R7,200, and of the 
balance of profit the Directors propose to apply R15,300 
in paying a further Dividend of 17 per cent, to piace 
R6,500 to credit of an ‘‘HxTENston Funp” and to 
carry forward to next year’s account the remaining 
R475.18. 

During the year the Company has acquired from 
Government at upset price 143 acres of land adjoin- 
ing Polatagama estate, making the total acreage owned 
by the Company 910 acres, which with Buildings and 
Machinery stand in the books at a cost of R100,262:54. 
The Drectors have decided on extending the cultivation 
of Tea on Polatagama, a course which they have no 
doubt the Shareholders will approve, and arrangements 
have been made to plant up 54 acres early this year. 
The estimated cost, to the end of 1890, of this ex. 
tension is R4,800. 

The crop in 1890 from 404 acres is estimated as 
170,000 lb. Tea against an estimated outlay on the 

extte of R43,000. 

In terms of the articles of association Mr. 0. Young 
retires by rotation from the office of Director but 
being eligi ble, offers himself for re-¢lection, 


BanaNoe SHEET, 31st DzecemBER 1889, 
Dr, Liabilities, R « R « 
To Capital— 


100 Shares at R900per share 90,000 00 
To Debts and Liabilities of the Company— 
Due to Coolies, Chetties and 
others as per Superinten- 


dent’s Balance Sheet ow» 5,078 00 
Auditor’s Fee .., 070 50 00 
_—— 5,628 00 
To Profit and Loss account— 
Balance of this account .. 29,475 18 
Less Interim Dividend paid 7,200 00 
———— 22,275 18 


R117,903 18 
Gr. Assets R «@ Cc. 
By Property (Immovable) held by the 
Company, viz i— 
Polatagama Estate 

ands Gane a ws. 64,988 66 

Buildings original cost.,.20,503 97 

Less written off, viz :— 

2-10ths of Rl5,499 22 


(1888) 3,099 84 
1-10th of R5,004 75 
(1889) 500 48 


3,600 32 


Nurseries and Expenditure on new 


16,903 65 


clearing ... at «. 1,835 26 
————. 83,677 57 
Abamala Land cin tee cco 6,686 70 
By Property (Movable held by the Com- 
pany, viz :— 
Polatagama Estate 
Machinery original cost ve 15,825 18 
Less written off, viz :— 
2-5ths of R13,809 37 
(1888) st 5,523 75 
1-5th of R2,015 81 
(1889) cin 4038 16 
pare 892691 
woe poe = 9,898 27 


7 


R117,903 18 
Poratagama Esrarz Worxina Acoount, 1889. 
Dr. R. oo R ¢, 
To Expenditure for year as per 
Superintendent’s Monthly Re- 
ports, including cost of leaf 


purchased... he ow 48,345 47 
Less Expenditure on Permanent 
works transferred to debit of 
Polatagama Estate, viz :— 
On Buildings R5,004 75 
On Machinery 2,016 81 
On New Clearing 1,835 26 
———-— 8,855 82 
-__ 89,489 65 
To Balance carried down ees 86,926 33 
76,415 98 
To Amount written off for depreciation, viz :— 
1-10th Cost of Buildings 2,060 40 
1-5th Cost of Machinery 3,165 04 
5,215 44 
To Balance transferred to credit of Profit 
and Loss Account dan 31,710 89 
R36,926 33 
Cr. — 
By net proceeds of 158,738 1b. Tea 76,322 79 


By Receipts for manufacturing Tea 46 — 
By Bonus on Fire Insurance 1887 in the Hongkong 

Fire Insurance Company Limited 48 19 

B76,415 98 

By Balance brought down R36,926 33 


Prorit anp Luss Account rok THE YEAR ENDING 
81st DucemBEeR 1889. 


Dr. Rese Cs 
To Payment of Divident for 1888, at 22 per cent.. 19,8300 — 
» Balance carried down ba fe 120 16 

19,920 15 


To Directors’, Inspector’s and Secretary’s fees and —— 


Office Rent for the year Ob és 22,0000 — 

» Stationery, postages and petties .. af 99 77 

» Interest oO Any an ae 211 09 

», Auditor’s fee ., ve aa 50), — 

» Balance te ve 29,475 18 

R31,836 04 

Cr. Re Cs 

By Balance of Profit at 31st December 1888 ., 19,920 15 

19,920 15 

By Balance brought down .. Me 56 120 15 

» ‘Transfer Fee Ot an a0 Di 

» Balance transferred from Working Account .. 31,710 $89 
R 31,836 


SE 
TANNIN IN CEYLON AND INDIAN THAS. 


The extract under this heading which we append, 
will be read with interest by all connected with the 
growth and manufacture of tea, and also by many who 
use the fragrant leaf and desire to ascertain the time 
for infusion which will give a strong but not a harsh 
liquor. The period may be taken at 5 to 7 
minutes, with perfectly boiling water. In most 
cases, it will be seen from the article quoted, one- 


third of the tannin contained in the leaves was 
extracted in fiye minutes, while close on 60 
per cent was yielded in 15 minutes, The con. 
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Clusions cannot be disputed that tannin is the 
source of strength in tea; that it is a natural 
constituent of the leaf and cannot be suppressed 
by modes of cultivation or manufacture. It does 
not follow, however, that cultivation and especially 
manufacture may not develope this constituent in 
varying degrees, and so with theine. We should 
like to see analyses of teas from natural soil of an 
ordinary character and the produce of the same land 
when treated with nitrogenous and phosphatic 
manures. We know that, as the result of liberal 
manuring onan est tein Chittagong, not only was 
the yield of leaf increased, but appreciably better 
prices obtained for the produce sent to market. The 
remarks with which Mr. Cochran has fayoured us will 
receive respectful attention from our readers. He 
notices that, so far as his experience shows, there 
is small difference in the proportion of tannin in tea 
grown at medium and high elevations in Oeylon. But 
certainly the results of Mr. Hooper’s analyses do 
not disprove the popular idea that the proportion 
of tannin in tea isin general ratio dependent on 
altitude,—being more abundant in low-grown tea and 
diminishing with height above sea-level. Eliminating 
the curiously exceptional case of the Travancore tea, 
which can probably be explained by local circum. 
stances, the order in which the teas are classed 
for average tannin has marked reference to ele- 
vation, thus :— 

Assam (generally under 1,000 feet) .. 18°6 

Ceylon (generally sea level to 6,000 feet) .. 17:9 

Coorg (about 3,500 to 4,500 feet) e- 16°13 

Nilgiris (5,000 to 7,000 feet) es 15°3 

Darjeeling (same as Nilgiris) -- 15:0 
If Ooorg did not intervene, the comparison would 
be as between 17:9 for Ceylon teas, many of 
~ which are low grown, to 15 for the Nilgiris and 
Darjeeling teas, which are grown at high altitudes. 
Granted that modes of manufacture may not affect 
the proportion of tannin inherent in tea (10 to 25 
per cent : average about 16),* Mr. Cochran’s experi- 
ments show that the next most important consti- 
tuent, theine, is certainly affected. An analysis of 
tea leaves in the green state made by this 
gentleman showed a very considerably larger 
proportion of theine than was yielded by roasted 
tea. We append Mr. Cochran’s remarks :— 

‘‘ According to your extract from Mr. David Hooper’s 
paper the average amount of tannin in Ceylun teas 
is a high one. However, these figures appear to be 
the result of only 13 analyses, and I am inclined to 
think that a more extended series of analyses would 
show a considerably lower average. My own experi- 
ence is still very limited. I can only give data from 
12 samples of Ceylon teas, six of these from an 
estate at medium elevation, and six from an estate 
ata high elevation, At medium elevation the lowest 
result was 98 per cent of tannin (gallo-tannic acid), 


and the highest 12:36, the average 11:36 per cent. 


At the high elevation the lowest was 9:98 per cent, 
and the highest 11:23, average 10:41. Judging, how- 
ever, from some experiments I made with green tea 
leaves, I do not doubt that there may be lowcountry 
teas in Ceylon which would yield up to 19 or 20 
per cent of tannin, The lowest amount of tannin I 
have found was in a sample of tea from the Nilgiris, 
which only yielded 8°94 per cent. The moisture, 
however, in this sample was high, viz., 8°80. If cal- 
culated to tea with 5 per cent of moisture the amount 
would be raised to 9:30. These figures represent 
what could be obtained from the tea leaves, after 
boiling them with water for one hour. The preci- 
pitant used was not acetate of lead, but acetate of 
copper, which I found by repeated experiments on the 
tame tea to yield very closely concordant results. 
I might mention that in a series of analyses of 


*Mr. John Hughes’ analysis of tea from a Nuwara 


Eliya garden gaye “soluble tannin” 6) low ag 6:37 
per ccnl.—Hp, 


Indian green tea leaves undertaken by O. Kellner, to 
ascertain the effect of season on the composition of 
tea, he found that between May 15th aid Noy. 80th 
the average amount of tanninin the particular tea 
experimented with was 106 per cent, calculated into 
the dry matter of the leaves. The lowest amount 
was on the 15th May, viz. 853 per cent; and the 
highest on Nov. 30th, viz. 12°16 per cent. Mr. 
Kellner exhausted the leaves not with water but with 
alcohol. Dr. Battenhall gives, as the result of the 
analyses of Indian teas by American chemists, the 
following figures for tannin: 13°04 to 18°868 per cent, 
average 15'323. The samples analysed represente 

2,414 packages, and the process used for the estima- 
tion was in many, probably in most, cases the acetate 
of copper process. I am of opinion that the popular 
view that tannin decreases with elevation is true for 
Ceylon; but it may be found,asthe few analyses I have 
made would indicate, that while the difference in 
the tannin between low-grown tea and tea grown 
at a medium elevation is marked, the difference iu 
respect of tannin between medium -and high-grown 
tea is relatively small, I do not think that the differ- 
ent modes of preparation wiil appreciably affect the 
amount of tannin in teas. It requires a temperature 
oi 482 F. to decompose gallo-tannic acid.”’—M. C. 


TANNIN IN INDIAN AND CEYLON TEAS. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist, Jan. 4th.) 

Mr. David Hooper communicates to the Chemical 
News @ paper on this subject whichis based on ana- 
lyses of 65 specimens, 29 of them from the Nilgiris 
(including 10 green teas), 6 from Traysancore, 3 from 
Coorg, 13 from Ceylon, 6 from Assam, and 8 from 
Darjeeling. There has hitherto existed most erroneous 
notions regarding the amounts of tannin in tea. Thus 
Mulder’s figures for black tea are 1288, and green tea 
17'80 per cent.; Dragendorff found in teas of Russian 
commerce 9°42 to 12°70 per cent.; Jank obtained a 
maximum of 9:14, and a minimum of 6 92 per cent. 
in eighteen samples; Wigner, analysing some astrin- 
gent teas, reported as much as 27°7 to 42°3 per cent., 
Hassell gives asthe average 15:24 in black, and 18°69 
per cent. in green teas; Clarkfound from 5 to 19 per 
cept.; and Geisler, an American chemist, obtained 
14:87 as the average percentage of tannin in a large 
piu ber of packages of Indian teas imported into New 
York. 


Mr. Hooper’s analyses show that the percentage in 
black teas ranges from 10 to 21 percent.,his lowest, 10:14, 
being thatof a Nilgiris Congou, and the highest 21:22 
per cent., afforded by a Travancore broken Pekoe. The 
following figures are calculated from Mr. Hooper’s 
table, which is too long to reproduce, and show the 
totals of tannin extracted :— 


Samples. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
Travancore (6) eo» 21:22 17:37 19°63 
Assam (6) se 20°8 16°18 186 
Ceylon (13) «. 20°87 15:00 17:9 
Ooorg (3) nes) 26193 15:15 16:13 
Nilgiris (19) bee S50) = OA a5 3 
Darjeeling (8) ree) 177418 Giee ee 520 


The specimens of green tea were taken from two 
different estates on the Nilgiris, and showed an aver- 
age of 19'1 per cent of tannin, the highest being 
24:37 and the lowest 11°52 per cent., the latter being 
a coarse leaf. The effect of the figures is to show that 
the finest teas are those which contain the most tannin, 
and there is a gradual declension of this principle as 
we approach the Souchongs and Congous. The eleva - 
tion does not appear to affect the amount of tannin, 
as has been supposed. The Dodabetta estate, the highest 
in the list, shows a smaller percentage of tannin in 
the leaf than all the rest, but does not very much 
differ from the samples from Aratapara, some 4,400 
feet below ; and in this respect there is very little to 
learn fromthe altitudes of the Oeylon teas. The highest 
tannin content occurs in Travancore tea of the Sea- 
field estate, a tea of great fragrance, and considered 
to rank very high-class inthe home maiket, and the 
Glenorchy Broken Pekoe of Ceylon, althcush contain- 
ing 19 por cent of tannin, is one of the he:t=priced teaa 
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of the island, Other determinations, referred to above, 
show that the kind of shrub cultivated in India con- 
tains more or less tannin according to its original 
habitat. The amounts of tannin were obtained by 
perfectly exhausting the leaves, precipitating the fil- 
tered decoction with acetate of lea’, weighing the 
ane lead precipitate, and calculating as gallotannic 
acid. 

The infusion of the family teapot extracts more or 
less tannin, according to the sample used and the 
time allowed for the leaves to soak in the boiling 
water. The brokers’ test of five minutes takes out one- 
fifth of the extract, with a corresponding amount of 
tannin. The teapot infusion of ten minutes removes 
about one-third, fifteen minutes one-half, and twenty 
minutes two-thirds, The following experiments were 
made to show the amount extracted by infusing 1 per 
cent. of tea in boiling water for five and fifteen 
minutes :—= 


Extracted Extracted 
— Tanpin in five in fifteen 
minutes minutes 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
A .. 11:08 3:04 QTd ~ — 
B... 12:10 4:40 36'2 6'88 56'8 
O ... 12:32 4:28 84:7 _ _ 
D... 13:25 _ — 188 69°65 
E i... 18°55 4°60 33'9 —_ — 
BOs (23:50 6:26 26'6 9°52 40:0 
The tannin is, undoubtedly, the source of the 


“ strength ” of the tea, and the higher the tannin the 
richer the infusion, and the more of body will the sam- 
ple possess, Tannin is likewise a natural constituent 
of the tea, and is not amenable to suppression by higher 
cultivation or by the ordinary processes of manufacture. 


reese een 
CEYLON THA IN GLASGOW. 


Mr. Andrew Polson, wellknown as a respected 
Ceylon planter, seems to have been among the most 
energetic of established home agents of Ceylon tea. 
He is now Director of the ‘‘ Indian Tea Bazaars Co. 
Ld,” Glasgow, with a capltal of £25,000, the object of 
which is thus indicated in the prospectus :— 

“This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring and extending the business at present, 
carried on in Glasgow, Dundee, Greenock, Leith, Hull, 
and other places, under the nameof “ The Indian Tea 
Bazaars.” : 

“¢The business consists of the sale, wholesale and 
retail of Indian and Ceylon Teas, Coffee, Cocoa, &c., 
for household consumption and otherwise, aud the sale 
of these articles as refreshments in Tea and Luncheon 
Rooms specially fitted up for the purpose. This 
business the company proposes to develop and extend 
over the whole of Great Britain as opportunity offers.” 
Writing to a friend in Ceylon, Mr. Polson says :— 
‘We state without fear of contradiction that the 
Indian Tea Bazaars Co., Ld., put out more Ceylon Tea 
than any company or firmin Scotland. It was a 
disappointment to me and to the manager that we 
could not have had the name altered from Indian 
Tea Bazaars Co. to a more distinctive Ceylon one.” 

From a very picturesquely illustrated pamphlet 

issued by the ‘Indian Tea Bazaars’? some years 
ago, we see that they havea long list of agencies 
and new ones have lately been added in the South 
of Scotland and North of England. The pam- 
phlet itself is taken up with India and its tea’; 
but a specimen of the canisters now issued with 
tea is before us, gorgeously lackered and coloured, 
with a picture ofa Tamil girl resting from plucking on 
the top ; and on the sides, representations of Mutwal 
boutiques and palms, talipot tree and elephant, 
Kandy Lake and Colombo Clock-tower and street. 
These tins are used for pure Ceylon teasonly. We 
wish Mr. Polson and his Company continued gua- 
cess through a largely extending business. 


THE NEW MINING ORDINANCE, 


Among the half-dozen drafts of new Ordinances, 
this is perhaps the most important and most 
generally interesting. 1t is called :— 


An Ordinance relating to Mines of Gold, Silver, and 
Precious Stones in Lands other than Orown property. 

But this Ordinance may be cited for all pur- 
poses as “The Mines Regulation Ordinance, 1890.” 

From the rest, we quote the important clauses 
and sideheads :— 

In this Ordinance—“ Land ” means every description 
of land not being the property of the Orown, and 
includes the bed of every river and stream adjacent ta 
or flowing through such land. 

““Mine’”’ means every mine which from and after 
the date of the coming into force of this Ordinance 
shall be opened for the purpose of searching for or 
obtaining gold, silver, gems, or precious stones, and 
includes all shafts, levels, planes, works, machinery, 
tramways, and sidings both below and above ground, 
which may besunk, driven, erected, or constructed in 
and adjacent to any such mine, 

‘Shaft ” includes pit. “To open a mine” means and 
includes the sinking of any shaft or the driving of any 
level or inclined plane, or any act whatsoever where- 
by the soil or earth or any rock, stone, or quartz in or 
under any land is disturbed, removed, carted, carried, 
washed, sifted, or otherwise dealt with for the purpose 
of searching for or obtaining gold, silver, gems, or 
precious stones therefrom. 

“Person” includes any association or body of per 
sons whether incorporated or not. 

From and after the coming into operation of this 
Ordinance, it shall not be lawful for any person to 
open any mine without having previously obtained ao 
license as hereinafter provided. 

The government agent may issue a license to open a 
Mine in any land within his province, reserving for the 
use and benefit of Her Majesty and her successors such 
share, not exceeding one-tenth, of the gross value of 
the gold, silver, gems, or precious stones which may be 
obtained from such mineas the Governor in Executive 
Council may from time to time determine, or such 
fixed annual rent in lieu thereof as may have been 
agreed upon between such government agent and the 
licensee, and such license shall be substantially in the 
form set out in the schedule hereto. 


(1) Before any license is issued, the person apply- 
ing for the same shali furnish the government agent 
with a declaration in writing containing— 

(a) the name and boundaries of the land in which 
the mine is to be opened ; 

(4) the nature of theright of the applicant to open 
the mine on such land; and 

(c) the name or names and residence or residences of 
himself and of the person or persons under whose 
managenient or superintendence the mine is intended to 
be opened and worked. 

(2) If the party making such declaration ceases 
to have an interest in the mine, or if any person or 
persons other than those named in the declaration 
shall be entrusted with the management or superin- 
tendence of the mine, the licensee shall make a 
further declaration thereof to the government agent. 

Hivery such declaration shall be signed by the party 
making the same, or by his duly authorised agent, and 
shall be filed of record in the office of the government 
agent. 

Uhigaase may be refused or revoked. Appeal to the 
Governor in Executive Council. 

Production of license, which is not transferable. 

The government agent shall from time to time make, 
and when made may alter, amend, or cancel rules for— 

(2) securing the share reserved to Her Majesty and 
her successors of the gross value of the gold, silver, 
gems, or precious stones obtained from any mine, or 
the rent in lieu of such share ; 

(b) inspecting and examining into the state and 
condition, and ensuring the due ventilation, of any 
mine or apy part thereof; 
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(c) regulating all matters and things connected with, 
or relating to the safety of the persons employed in or 
about any mine and 

(d) every other purpose necessary for carrying out 
the several provisions of this Ordinance. 

Any person who shall open, work, or use, or cause or 
suffer to be opened, worked, or used any mine in 
breach of, orin any way contrary to, the provisions of 
this Ordinance or of any rules made under section 8, or 
otherwise than in strict accordance with the license 
in that behalf granted under this Ordinance, or after 
such license shall have been revoked, shall be guilty of 
an offence and be liable ona first conviction to a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees, or to rigorous imprisonment 
not exceeding three months, or both, and on every 
subsequent conviction to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred rupees, or to rigorous imprisonment not ex- 
exceeding six months, or both. 

When any person is convicted of mining without 
a license, or contrary to the conditions thereof, all 
the gold, silver, gems, or precious stones or mining 
implements which at the time of the commission of 
the offence were found on the person or in the posses. 
sion of such offender shall be liable, by order of the 
convicting magistrate, to confiscation, and such con- 
fiscation may be in addition to any other punishment 
prescribed for such offence. 

In any prosecution instituted under this Ordinance 
against any person for having opened, worked, or 
used any mine without a license, the burden of 
proof that he holds a license shall lie on the party 
accused, and until the contrary shall be proved he 
shall be deemed to have no license. 


(Sr 
THE PRUNING OF THA, 


Mr. Wood of Langa Tea Estate, Sylhet, recently 
made some inquiries regarding the effects of pruning 
on the tap root of the tea plant. As some of the pcints 
raised bave an important bearing on the question of 
treatment of young tea, especially in all gardens and 
dry districts, Mr. Wood’s queries were sent to Dr. 
King. and his replies, with the questions, are given in 
the Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India, and are here reproduced :— 

1st.—Does the tap root of a tea plant extend down- 
wards in proportion tothe height of bush ? 

2nd —At what proportion? Ans.(1). Asa rule, 
yes: (2). Local conditions may, however, modify the 
proportionate growth of roots to size of bush. 

8rd.—Does pruning arrest the downward growth of 
the tap root entirely, partially or does it encourage its 
downward growth? Ans. Partially arrests; certainly 
does not encourage. 

4th.—Does pruning, when the sap is up, arrest the 
downward growth of the tap root entirely, partially, 
or vice versa? Ans. Pruning when the sapis up 
weakens the bush, and anything which does that pro- 
bably diminishes the growth of the roots. 

5th.—Does pruning when the sap is dormant arrest 
the downward erowth of the tap root entirely, or not 


at sll? Ans Pruning, when the sap is notin full flow 


upwards, probably affects the root very little, if at all. 

6th.—Ia the sap in a tea bush (7. e., evergreen) ever 
entirely dormant? Avs. Not entirely. Evaporation 
from the leaves never quite ceases, and sap must be 
continually supplied from the soilto keep them alive. 

7th.—Supposing the very top, or succulent part, of 
the main stem of a two-year-old seedling be pluacked— 
does thia in any way stop the downward growth of the 
tap root? Ans. I cannot answer: experiment would 
have to be made.—Jndian Planter’s Gazette, Jan. 14th.. 


a es 
NATAL TEA COMPANY. 


The second annual general meetinz of the sharehold- 
ere connected with the Natal Tea Oompany was held in 
the officer of Messrs. Steel, Murray & Co. (secretaries) 
on Thursday afternoon, There were present :—Messra. 
T. S. Flack (chairman), T. H. Drury, W. R. P. Murray, 
¥. Snell, Geo. Goodricke, W. Peck, W. Bowhill, J. S. 
Wylie, and Davidson (manager). 


The directors submitted their annual report, of which 
the following are the principal paragrapbs :— 

The lease of the company’s tea plantation terminated 
at 1st Nov. 1889. Under the laase agreement the com- 
pany were entitled to purchase a large tract of land at 
a fixed price per acre. A portion of the ground leased 
having been found useless for tea cultivation has been 
given up, but your directors are pleased to state that 
they have on behalf of the company secured about 250 
acres, including the ground upon which the tea beds of 
the company are situated, with a new portion of ground 
adjoining, which runs further into the country. The 
price and payment have been made on favourable terms 
for the company. 

The manager of the company reports that he is well 
pleased with the appearance of the tea plants as sprung 
in the beds, that they are strong and healthy, and 
bearing well in proportion to their size, and he is pre- 
ceeding to transplant as speedily as possible on the new 
ground acquired by the company. The tea beds con- 
tain plauts sufficient to plant out the whole of the 
company’s ground. There havebeen transplanted this 
season 9,850 plants, and there are about 1,434,500 plants 
in the tea beds. 

The tea grown and made by the company is of 
good quality and flavour, and finds a ready sale at 
good prices. As the season is only beginning for tea 
picking, the quantity obtained so far has been small, 
but warrants your directors in hoping the company 
will prove a success if the plants grow steadily and in 
“ flush ”? and tea bearing. 

The company have during the year imported, and 
have now working at their plantation, (1) a tea 
rolling machine, and (2) a tea drying machine. The 
Manager reports that he is very well satisfied with 
these machines, and is now in full working order to 
secure this season’s crop, the picking of which lasts 
till March next. 

Mr. Swinburne, the manager of the company, had in 
the beginning of the year to leave Natal on account of 
ill-health, and is not to return. Mr. Davidson, for 
some time previously in the comp2ny’s employment as 
assistant manager, has been appointed to sueceed him, 

The directors hope, under his energetic management, 
the prospects of the company may rapidly improve. 

The statement of accounts showed a balance of 
£250 out of the capital of £2867. Tea seed had cost 
£424, labour £508, the European establishment £223. 
formation £83. The sale of tea, &c., had realised 
£141. 

The Obairman in moving the adoption of the report 
and statement of accounts, said he was pleased to 
preside over the largest meeting yet held of the com. 
pany, which for a young venture, was in a fairly 
satisfactory position. He trusted the shareholders 
would visit the estate at Isipingo, and by their 
suggestions assist the directors in their. labours. 

After a short discussion, during which the Chairman 
said the company might require some slight assistance 
pending returns coming in, E 

Mr. Snell seconded the motion as above proposed, 
and the reports were unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Goodricke, seconded by Mr. 
Snell, the appointment of Mr. J. W. Lenchars on the 
Board of Directors was confirmed, and Mr. W. R.P. 
Murray was re-elected director. 

Mr. J. Sinclair was re-appointed auditor at the 
usual remuneration. 

It was aleo resolved to alter clause 49 of the Articles 
of Association so that the directors might be em- 
powered to hold the annual meeting in April 
instead of December, it being pointed out that the 
picking season ended in March; which would enable 
the Board to finance better for the company’s year. 

Votes of thanks to the Ohairman and directors for 
their valuable services during the past year brought 
the meeting to a close,—WNatal Mercury. 


<> 
SERICULTURE AT SAIDAPET, 


The result of the Honorable Mr. J. H. Garstin’s visit 
to) the Saidapet Farm on the 15th instant, reported 
in’ our issue of that date, which was made with a 
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view to the selection of a suitable spot for experiments 
in sericulture, has been that he has chosen a plot of 
land about one acre in extent for the purpose. The 
site at Meyur, in the Chingleput District, selected by 
Mr. Rego, was considered inconveniently distant from 
Madras, and therefore abandoned. About R2,000 has 
been estimated by Mr. Rego as the cost of the ex- 
periments, nearly one-half of which will have to be 
spent in wire netting, with which the selected land 
is to be enclosed, Casuarinas and plants of quick 
growth, upon which the tassa worm usually feeds, 
are to be at once planted, and these plantations are 
to be protected on the top by netting of Bengal twine 
to prevent inroads from the natural enemies of the 
worm, The trees will be sufficiently grown to afford 
food for the young worms by July next, whichis the 
month for the bursting of the cocoons, the pairing 
of moths, and the laying of eggs. The nursery will 
be guarded by three men, while Mr, Rego will occa- 
sionally visit the spot, and afford all the information 
he can to those who require the same in regard to 
the rearing of the tassa worm and sericulture in 
general. Should the trees not ba sufficiently grown 
by July, food for the worms will be procured from 
elsewhere.—IMadras Mail, Jan. 220d. 


eS ge 
A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
TO THH EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES,” 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as one who has always 
advocated a reduction or abolition of the import duty 
on the wholesome and palatable teas of India and 
Ceylon, to direct public attention to the disastrous 
results that would inevitably ensue from any ill-advised 
attempt to bolster up the trade in the doctored and 
deleterious products of the heathen Chinee by any 
general abolition of the tea duties? It will be ad- 
mitted by everyone who is acquainted with the tea 
trade that any such indiscriminate abolition will act 
simply as a heavy bounty, paid by the British tax- 
payers, to the Ohinese produvers of those low-priced 
teas which, even under present conditions, do so much 
to injure the good name of tea as a wholesome article 
of food. For the abolition all round of a duty of 6d 
a pound means a reduction of something like 33 per cent 
on the average cost of production of Indian and Oeylon 
teas; butit is a reduction of at least 100 per cent on 
that of the low-class China teas, 

The course of trade of late years has shown incon- 
testably that the British consumer, if left to himself, 
prefers the pure and wholesome growths of his own 
fellow-countrymen in India and Veylon to those of 
China, Moreover, for every pound of teathat we pur- 
chase from India and Oeylon, we are able to sell to 
those countries a proportionate amount of our cotton 
and other manufactured goods, far greater relatively 
than our sales to OCuina on the same inducement. An 
immense amount of British capital is now invested in 
the tea-gardens of Assam, Darjeeling, and Ceylon, aud 
is now, solely op the merits of the tea produced, be- 
ginning to yield a fair return, which return, if the trade 
be not checked by fiscal changes, is daily becoming 
larger. But this trade, I think, would be greatly in- 
jured, and am sure that the cause of temperance would 
be greatly discredited, if the cry of “a tree breakfast 
table,” seductive as it sounds, were to induce us to 
give protection to the cheap and nasty growths of Ohina. 

Of course, it will be obvious that tue better and more 
wholesome teas of China—of which, equally, of course, 
there are many—will suffer equally with the teas of 
India and Ceylon from any such ill-judged measare,— 
Yours faithfully, Roper LETHBRIDGH. 

Oarlton Olub, Jan. 8th. 

—London 7'imes, Jan. 11th. 

[Sir Roper Lethbridge goes a little too far—at any 
rate 2d to 3d off the duty would benefit the di-tribu 
tion of Ceylon teas in the packet business very con- 
siderably.— Lp. | 


ee eereeemceeeet 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN AND THE RUBY 
MINES OF BURMA. 
We (Lhe 7’im:s) are informed that Sir Lepel Griffin, 
at the urgent request of the board and principal 
shareholders of the Burma Ruby Mines Company, 


has consented to visit and inspect the property 
of the company in Upper Burma, and that with 
this object he will, accompanied by Lady Griffin, 
leave England by this week’s Indian mail. 

The work that Sir Lepel Griffia will have to 
perform may be thus described :—He will have to 
inspect the property, to supervise the organisation 
of the staff who are already engaged and at work, 
to arrange any matters which may be under dis- 
cussion with the Government, to look to the work- 
ing of the rules to put down smuggling under the 
special regulations, and generally to see what has 
to be done to make the concern a profitable one 
as speedily as possible. It must not be sup- 
posed from this statement of what has to be 
done that nothing has yet been accomplished 
towards realising the expectations formed of the ruby 
mines district, or that the affair remains still in 
embryo. The most important piece of work done is 
the completion of the road from the Irrawaddy 
to Mogok, a distance of 60 miles, This roadis now 
in perfect working order, as may be inferred from 
the fact that a lady contemplates travelling by it to 
visit a remote part of our Burmese territory. 
Moreover, heavy machinery has been conveyed along 
it to the mines. It igalso important to note that 
a great quantity of machinery—cranes, steam pumps, 
and other implements whose use has heen proved 
by mining experience in America, Australia, and 
Africa—has already reached the spot, is on its way 
to the mines, or has been ordered in England. 
A considerable staff under the direction of Mr. 
Lockhart as chief superintending engineer, and Mr. 
Atlay a8 company’s agent, has been organised, 
with its headquarters at Kyatpyen, while Major 
Adamson, the Deputy Commissioner at Mogok, 
has, on behalf of the Government, actively co-oper- 
ated in all the efforts to improve communi- 


cations, andto put an end to the dacoities 
which ~ still occur fitfully aad on a_ small 
scale. Theco-operation of the Burma administration 


has been assured, and is essential for the successful 
arrangement of all mattera with the native miners 
who hold licences. Rules for the grant of licences 
were drawn up on Nov. Ist last, and these provide, 
among other things, that licences shall only be given 
to bona fide miners who have worked since the 
British occupation, that a fea of eight rupees a 
month for each workman shall be paid, that a licence 
shall befor only six months and not transferable, 
and that all fees on stones fouad go to the company, 
which, moreover, possesses the first claim on all 
stones dug up, and of these a cireful regist2r is to 
ba kept, at the miner’s risk of forfeiting his licence 
for not doing so. 

These rules, excellent and comprehensive as they 
seem tobe, may be found on further trial to require 
some modification, as it willbe not the least import- 
ant part of Sir Lepel Gritfin’s task to closely super- 
vise them, so that while regard is paid to tho inter- 
ests of the native miners’ every means will be em- 
ployed to insure for the company its legitimate 
advantages, and for the Government the increased 
rent to which the company’s success will entitle it. 


—_——— 


THE OORK PRODUCE OF SPAIN. 


This industry flourishes in spite of the obstacles 
interposed in foreign markets. Thanks to the recent 
inutrouuction of machinery for making cork, Gerona 
can compete successfully even with the cork industry 
of the United States, in spite of the ad valorem 
duty of twenty-five per cent. During the last few 
years, hundreds of machines for making corks have 
been introduced into the province, and have given 
woik to numerous families in the rural districts, 
and ihe movement is likely toincrease. ‘The authorities 
and the proprietors of the cork groyes seem to be 
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apathetic towards the ravages of the voracious worm 
which has wrought immense damage, and even threatens 
the extinction of the Spanish cork tree, But this 
year the pest has notably diminished on account of 
the attacks of a greenish beetle, armed with a kind 
of needle, and of another insect which enters the 
nest and devours the eggs during incubation.— 


Eleotrial Trades Journal. 
ee 


THE THA DUTY—A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE 


AND SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE AND THE 
FUTURE OF CHYLON THAS—THE PLANT- 
ING INDUSTRIES OF CEYLON 
BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


A subject which we observe has already received 


some amount of discussion by the Ceylon press has 
been brought into somewhat prominent notice among 
your colonists now at home by a letter addressed by 


Sir Roper Lethbridge to the Times which ap- 
peared in an issue of thet journal early in the 


present week. The appearance of this letter has 


naturally led up to the passing of many remarks 
upon its topic by Ceylon men, and we find the views 
taken with reference to it by such authorities to be 
extremely divergent, some—though not many—fully 
agreeing with Sir Roper Lethbridge’s opinions, but 
by far the larger majority dissenting from them. 
After carefully weighing what has been said on 
both sides, it seems to myself that, taken in two 
senses, there is much to be said for both lines of 
argument followed. 

One gentleman—on whose judgment in such a 
matter we should be disvosed to place great reliance 
—remarked to me :—‘ Unless pains have been taken 
to examine all the conditions attendant on the sale of 
tea generally—not that of Ceylon alone—among the 
poorer classes of our population, it seems to me to 
be scarcely possible for anyone to correctly estimate 
what the effect would be of any reduction of the 
present duty on tea. Now I have made it my busi- 
ness to closely inquire into the circumstances under 
which tea is/sold among the people of Limehouse, 
Whitechapel and other similar districts of London, 
as well as in the small country shops in some of 
our remoter provinces. It should be remembered that 
it is the inhabitants of such localities—those in which 
our working classes mainly reside—who are the con- 
sumers of the bulk of all the tea imported. It is the 
‘ millions ’ who are the customers of the tea trade, 
and it is their procedure, and not that of the 
‘thousand ’ whoconsume the more expensive teas, 
which must control the consideration of this diffi- 
cult question. My experience is the great mass 
of tea is sold throughout the country at 1s 6d the 
pound. Out of this the retailer takes customarily 
a clear fourpence, while the dealer from whom he 


purchases takes fivepence, out of which he de-. 


frays all charges of packing, carriage, &c. To 
that preliminary 9d has to be added the universal 
duty of 6d; and we see, therefore, that, deduct- 
ing this 1s 3d from the Ig 8d, the retail 
price, there remains but 5d available for the 
purchase of the tea in the Mincing Lane 
market. Probably, I should say, the general pur- 
chasing price does not exceed 4d, or perhaps 
434d at the outside. I know personally that in 
many cases the intermediate dealer is not content 
with the 6d mentioned above, and therefore feel 
sure that the purchasing price must be as low 
as 4d, though we will assume an average of 44d. 
It is evident therefore from such a fact that at the 
present time very little of Oeylon tea can reach 
the ‘millions’ referred to. Such purchases must 
necessarily be confined to the lowest grades of 
China, and, possibly, to some of the coarser teas 
of India and Japan. It seems to me consequently 
certain that, were the duty taken off, it would 


not have the effect—as Sir Roper Lethbridge 
assumes that it would have—of unfairly handi- 
capping the average teas of India and Ceylon. 
Directly you apply the case to teas sold at 2s 
and upwards, a higher taste, that of the more 
refined palate, comes in, and the question of price 
does not assume the same prominent position. I 
do not therefore think that the removal, or re- 
duction, of duty would in such cases operate 
one way or the other, and it is on these grounds 
that I deem Sir Roper’s view to be a mistaken one,” 

In reply, it was remarked by me that my 
friend’s argument might be held to eut both 
ways. It appeared to me that he was fully 
correct in his assumption as regards the 
higher priced teas, as with those it would mani- 
festly be a question of taste and not one of price. 
But as regards the consumption of the poorer 
classes, were the duty taken off the percentage 
of disproportion between the rates at which 
common China teas could be vended and those 
at which the lowest grades of Oeylon teas could be 
sold would be more strongly marked than it is at 
prescnt—that disproportion would appeal at 
once, and most strongly, to the poorer consumers, 
and must result in their showing even a stronger 
preference than they at present show for the cheap 
China teas: Put into figures, it seemed to me that 
the latter, sold at 1s 2d,—7i. e. the 1s 8d less the 
duty,—would appear far more attractive than Ceylon 
tea sold at say 1s 5d;—the relative saving of 3d on 
the pound at those rates would appear greater— 
and would be greater—than the same saving on 
teas whenthe relative rates are, as now, 1s 8d 
and 1s 1ld. 

My friend admitted this, and ended by agreeing 
with my argument that the matter has to be con- 
sidered in two lights ; but said he hoped that in 
time the superior economy of Ceylon tea, on account 
of its greater strength, would redress the irregularity 
of price in the minds even of the poorer classes of 
consumers. But from what is known to me of the 
habits of thought of such people, being aware as 
I am that they rarely look beyond the price 
of purchase, it seemed to be very doubtful if they 
would over realize in what direction true economy 
is to be found. My narration of thesetwo views 
will inform you pretty fully as to the course of 
discussion here on this subject: my conclusion 
from all said to me relative to it being that the 
removal of duty, or of any part of it, might, and 
probably would, increase the consumption of 
“tasty ’’ teas—that is those over 23 of retail 
price,—but not that of the bulk of your own 
lower grade teas. 

But we are glad to think that this topic ig 
shortly to receive a full public discussion, the 
result to which will probably be a clearer light 
upon what is certainly a somewhat intricate sub- 
ject. It will be gladly heard by you, as affording 
assurance that the exhibit and vending of your 
teas at the Paris Exhibition have not been without 
effect, that Mr. Truman Wood and Mr, Cunliffe- 
Owen, having had their interest strongly excited at 
what then came under their notice, have requested 
Mr. Shand to read a paper dealing with Ceylon 
planting industries before the members of the Society 
of Arts, or, to give that Society its full title, the 
“ Society for the Encouragment of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Oommerce.’’ On Tuesday next, incom- 
pliance with this invitation, Mr. Shand will 
address the members on ‘‘The Tea, Coffee, 
and Cocoa Industries of Ceylon.” Calling this 
week on Mr. Shand in the hope that I might 
obtain an advance copy of his proposed paper, I 
found that gentleman just completing his sheetg 
preparatory to sending them off to the printer, so 
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that a copy cannot be sent to you by this mail, 
If possible, I shall be present when it is read, 
but fear it will be impracticable for me to do this. 
Anyway, you shall have acopy of the paper and 
such information as may be obtainable respecting 
the following discussion to be expected, by the next 
mail, It is said that Mr. Shand proposes to illus- 
trate his remarks by a carefully prepared table 
showing the relative course of the tea and alcoholic 
trades for some years past, and we hear that that 
table will be remarkable as indicating how steadily 
the upward couree of the former trade has followed 
the downward course of the latter one.—London Cor. 


——__ —_—_&_—-_——- 
COMMERCIAL OIL OF CINNAMON. 

Mr. Frank E. Ballard, manager to Messrs. A. Moore 
& Co., of Smyrna, sends us the following interesting 
notes on the commercial tests for cinnamon oil :— 

While living in Ceylon it was often my duty to 
examine and report upon various samples of the cinna- 
mon oil of commerce, and to write certificates as to 
its specific gravity, it being the custom for Colombo 
merchants to send a sample of the article to-a chem- 
ist for examination before accepting a consignment 
from the native producer, or giving an advance upon 
it pending its transmission to and sale in a Huropean 
market. 

This special work was quite new to me, so I be- 
gan reading up the subject as far as possible, and 
at the outset found some little difficulty, by reason 
of the variations in specific gravity given by the va- 
rious authors I consulted, no two of them being alike, 
Books failing me, I began questioning the buyers I 
met as to the means they adopted. 

A gentleman told me he tested his samples by 
allowing single drops of the oil to fall into a glass 
beaker of water, and judged by the relative rapidity 
or slowness with which they reached the bottom as 
to their freedom from adulteration, the deduction 
being, that the lighter the oil the slower it travelled, 
and vice versd. Rather a risky and unsatisfactory 
operation, anyhow! Another buyer staked his money 
on his taste, and defined a good oil as one which 
tasted very sweet in the mouth, and left no hot, pep- 
pery after-flavour. This test, I afterwards found, had 
a certain amount of value. The specific gravities given 
in the books I consulted varied between 1:026 and 
1:035, which leaves a very wide margin of doubt and 
uncertainty when applied to sucha product as civna- 
mon oil. 

I next tried to get a guaranteed specimen of pure 
quill oil as a standard. ‘This was unobtainable, no 
merchant being able to state from what part of the 
plant any oil he had been distilling. It would not 
haye done to depend upon a native specimen, so I 
was under the necessity of distilling it myself. This 
was done, and by careful collection I got 1% oz. of 
oil from 125 1b. of bark, all quill. 

But such an oil! beautiful to see, delicious to smell, 
and as different from the native product as creosote 
is different from crystal carbolic acid. It was of a 
bright pale golden colour, sweet taste, rapidly dif- 
fused, and leaving no bitterness on the tongue. Its 
sp. gr. was 1°019. 

Now, whence came such abnormal sp. gr. as 1:026 
and 1°035. Ishall be able to show. On inquiry from 
distillers [ found that they can produce, practically, 
as many grades of oil as they please at specific gra- 
vities between 1°019 and 1:045. The finest and lightest 
oil is the product of quill bark alone and will not 
yary in sp. gr. more than between 1:019 and 1:021. 
A second quality is produced from chips, root bark, 
broken quill, and the cinnamon débris of the factory 
generally. The sp. gr. of this oil will vary between 
1:025 and 1:032. A third oil is distilled from the 
leaves alone, and is very different in its characters 
from the other varieties. It is light brown in colour, 
and sweetish, but it leaves an acrid burning taste on 
the tongue, and its odour is rough and when smelled 
after a fine quill oil, it is decidedly unpleasant. Its 
5p, gr. varies, but, as a rule, will be from 1:040 to 


1045, 


With these data it is easy to understand the errors 
in description of specific gravities given by various 
writers on materia medica and pharmaceutical chemis- 
try. They have never had a pure sample of oil for 
examination, but simply the common market variety, 
which is never—so far as I could learn from native 
distillers—preparad from quill bark alone, but is, as 
a rule, a mixture of the varieties named, in varying 
proportions. It would not pay them to send home 
a first-class oil, for the highest prices paid seldom 
pass 1s, 10d. per oz,, and frequently an ordinary oil 
has been left unsold at 6d. or 8d. Consequently they 
send the bark to Hurope, and make their oil from 
the refuse, and hence the sp. gr. is given in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia as 1:040, and in Muter 
as 1:035; while MM. Salet, Girard, and Pabst, in 
the Agenda du COhimiste, give 1:033, and Hager 1:005 
to 1:030. The British Pharmacopeia gives the coup 
de grace, and tells us with the most charming naiveté 
that “it sinks in water.” Whata lucid definition !—- 
Chemist and Druggist. 


——<>--—_-—_-— 
ROOT PRUNING. 


We can do little to improve our climate—though much 
has already beea done in that direction by thorough 
drainage and by deeper and better cultivation. The 
latter, infact, may be called an extension to the utmost 
possible limits of surface drainage. And in so far as 
it perfects and completes surface drainage, it improves 
the climate; for every drop of water that passes 
through the earth instead of being lifted off it by 
evaporation, renders the earth and surface atmosphere 
warmer and drier in consequence. 

But root pruning deals directly with the plant, or 
tree—not indirectly upon it through its environment, 
like superior culture and its surroundings. The main 
results of root pruning are the limitation of the supplies 
of food, and the improvement of its quality, and both 
processes tend to augment and sustain fertility. It 
may be—is, in fact, difficult to explain the whys and 
the wherefores of the operations that lead to such de- 
sirable results; but the facts themselves have been 
demonstrated over and over again; and some of the 
more potent causes of them may be formulated thus :— 
Granted a limited amount of heat, light, air, elaborating 
or manufacturing forces, and an unlimited quantity 
of food or raw material, the producer becomes handi- 
capped or swamped by the excessive supplies of the 
latter. He loses, as it were, his legitimate power over 
the products produced. Experience also proves that 
excessive supplies of plant-food are mostly expended 
in wood-making. This is Nature’s mode, unaided by 
art, of restoring the balance between supply and ex- 
penditure. The evils of an excess of plant-food may 
be modified if not cured by extending the area of their 
expenditure. As the plant/grows larger, the pressure 
on over-fed vessels—congested elaborating organs— 
becomes less, and finally ceases. It may matter less to 
the plant than many suppose, whether the evils of an 
excess of food be cured through a mere extension of 
growth or augmented fertility. From the fact, that 
Nature left wholly toherself mostly takes the former 
course, we may infer that, onthe whole, it isthe best 
for the health and longevity of the plant. Both these 
plans, however, tend to rectify and adjust the balance 
between supply and demand, the acquisition and ex. 
penditure of force or food from without. Growth and 
fertility are both compensatory remedies for excessive 
supply. 

Root pruning, on the contrary, is an instrument, and, 
as many too readily assume, an unnatural remedy for 
the same disproportion between force and functions, 
But really it is not at all unnatural, for what are our 
barren, hard subsoil—our shallow, poor tilths—our 
gravelly deposits, the prevalence of loose stones, and 
our solid strata of rocks, but so many naturalinstru- 
ments of root pruning, and a few of Nature’s many 
means of cutting off perforce excessive supplies of 
food from the roots of our fruit trees and other plants ? 
As whatis most unnatural, is the planting of these on 
deep, rich soft tilths filled or mulched to repletion 
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with stimulating manures, and with every obstacle or 
check to root extension carefully removed, and then 
to profess to marvel greatly that Nature returns us 
for such food-gorging conditions great crops of wood, 
chiefly—or only. 

Had fruit growers learned more, and to better pur- 
pose, the great lessons that Nature teaches, in almost 
any natural soil, even the artificial practice of root- 
pruning might never have been needed. For the 
natural checks to growth caused by scarcity of plant- 
food are intended to check growth and establish and 
maintaina high state of fertility. 

Forgetting these lessons, the cultivator who has 
over-manured, and so over-fed his trees, with the one 
hand, nas been compelled to prevent their consuming 
it to excess by pruning off a large portion of their 
roots with his knife in the other. But whether 
practised by Nature or art, the object aimed at in all 
root-pruving alike, is the enhancement of fertility by 
reducing excess in the food supplies, In the manipu- 
lation of the roots, either by Nature or art, for this 
purpose, we gain secondary advantages of equal, or even 
more importance than the primary oue, These have 
been briefly referred to as improving the quality of 
food supplies, Without going into minute details, no 
one conversant with the more obvious and immediate 
effect of root-pruning wil] deny that it metamorphoses 
pipe-like roots into masses of fibres. Further, all 
practical fruit growers agree that in these fibrous roots 
‘the basis of fertility 1s laid, and the habit of continuous 
fertility perpetuated. 

But not only does root pruning change the character, 
but the situation of the roots; generally it raises 
them nearer to the surface, exposes them to more 
heat, and brings them into contact with sweeter—that 
is, better and more immediatly available food. 

That much may be done through raising roots to 
more genial plains or fields of labour, is abundantly 
proved by the mere act of root lifting, where little or 
no, or as little as possible, of root pruning has accom- 
panied the process, Barren trees have thus been made 
fruitful, cankered stunted trees become clean, and 
grown into robust health by thus forcing the roots to 
gather their food closer to the surface, By these aud 
other methods, the root pruning, readily and 
necessarily, limits the supplies of food and improves 
its quality, and by both processes they succeed in estab~ 
lishing and perpetuating fertility. Much of success or 
failure, however, in these great culture and productive 
achievements, depends on the times, modes, and extent 
of rooting and pruning, and hence a second article 
may profitably be devoted to practical instructions on 
these important matters—D. T.F. : 

{The practical results of root-pruning are obvious. 
The benetits of the process when judiciously performed 
are also obvious. But while in our present state of 
nescience we should hesitate to supply anv « ther ex- 
planation of the causes of the {good result han that 
furnished by our correspondent, we are by 1.0 means 
satisfied that he is correct. The increased production 
of fibrous roots resulting from root-pruning, so far from 
limiting the supplies of food must surely increase 
them, though it may regulate and diffuse the current 
of absorbed liquids, Again, the use of the word fertility 
in this connection is misleading. The growth of what 
we call the fruit is not necessarily an evidence of ferti- 
lity, but only an extension of the vegetative growth by 
which leaves and shoots are formed, Real fertility 
consists in the development and ripening of the seed 
and of the embryo plant within it, which is another 
matter.—ED.|—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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DISHASES OF PLANTS. 


H. MarsHALt WARD, M.A.,F.R.8., 7.1.6 Romance 
apneigtee Series. Published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Cbristian Knowledge. London, 1889. ; 

The student of botany fifty years ago devoted his 
energies almost exclusively to the collection of speci- 
mens; to him the formation of a ‘Hortus siccus was 
the great object to be attained ; while ie life history 
was as unfamiliar a teym ag “biology.” During the 
latter half of the present century 4 complete chang 
has come over the botanical world. The younger 


botanists now turn their attention more and more to 
the study of the phenomena of life, which their pre- 
decessors so much neglected. Perhaps the advent of 
the Potato disease in 1845 had as much as anything 
to do with the popularisation, so to speak, of the 
study of plant diseases. The past generation of bota- 
nists troubled themselves very little as to how a plant 
lived, still less how it died. In this country we are 
yet far behind our continental brethren in the study 
both of biology and vegetable pathology. This has 
arisen from a variety of causes, such as the want of 
proper laboratories for botanical work, the lack of 
students willing and able to take up such investiga- 
tions, but to a very large exteut it has been owing 
to an absence of books treating of these subjects in 
our own language. 

Foremost amongst the workers in this field of study 
stands the author of the book before us, and we 
heartily congratulate him upon the excellent little 
manual of Plant Diseases he has just published. Mr. 
Marshall Ward has produced a very readable and a 
very instructive book, treating of several of the more 
common and typical plant diseases, in such a manner 
that anyone who wishes to do so can understand all 
the main points connected with their production, their 
development, and the best available means of com- 
bating them. 

Although one might think otherwise from its title, 
only those diseases of plants caused by fungi are 
treated of. The twelve chapters of which it consists 
are all of them worthy of careful perusal. They 
include the damping-off of seedlings caused by Pythium 
De Baryanum, Finger and Toe (Plasmodiophora 
brassice, the Potato disease, smut, bladderplums, the 
Lily disease, ergot, the Hop disease, and the rust of 
Wheat. Each of these subjects is treated of thoroughly 
and clearly from a biological stand-point. In the 
chapter on the Potato disease, a subject which has for 
s0 many years been the battle-ground of investigators, 
and which is consequently a very thorny subject, the 
author has succeeded in keeping clear of partisanship, 
and bas given a lucid and exact account of the disease, 
In spite of all the work that has been done, there are 
yet many points connected with the life-history of 
Phythophora infestans that would repay investigation ; 
forinstance, the duration of the vitality of the conidia 
under various degrees of dryness. The duration, too, 
of the vitality of the mycelium, both in the stems and 
in the tubers, is more taken for granted than demon- 
strated. We think the author has dismissed some- 
what too summarily the possibility of checking the 
ravages of the disease upon the foliage by external 
remedies, such, tor example, as the copper-salts, of 
which French mycologists speak so highly. 

The title of Chapter XI., * The Rust of Wheat,” is 
not happily chosen, as in this country the rust stage 
of the ordinary Wheat mildew, of which the chapter 
treats, is not by any means so prominent a phase as 
botanists would have us believe. 

The Lily disease is, of course, treated by a master 
hand, and for the rest of the book we can find nothing 
but praise.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


a 
Tea Ovnturm in Nartan progresses but slowly 
to judge by the report on page 564 of the 
proceedings at a recent meeting of the Natal Tea 
Company. In South Africa as in Russia, it will 
soon be found that it is more costly to grow 
tea than toimport the pure article from Ceylon. 
Mica.—I hear that the mica trade for electrical 
engineering purposes is just now very brisk. One 
of the London houses, Messrs. Wiggins & Son, 
at present executing a large number of orders for 
electric companies in England and on the Continent, 
—Our American contemporary, Modern Light and 
Heat, states that a patent has recently been 
granted to the Gould & Watson Company, of 
Botson, for the use of flake mica in electrical 
conduits. The system briefly consists of a box 
tube or electrical conduit, into which the wires are 
drawn, the conduit itself being filled and packed with 
flake mica,—Héectrical Trades Journal, 
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THE NEW GEMMING ORDINANCE. 


We call attention to a lebter (page 576) which 
strongly condemns the new draft Ordinance and the 
Government for bringing forward such a measure at 
this time of allothers. The occasion is felt to be most 
inopportune and the measure itself appears to be 
unworkable, impracticable of application, apart from 
its impolicy and eveninjustice. Now, inthe first place 
there is no greater evil committed in the name of 
legislation and Jaw than the placing of enactments 
on the statute-book which, on the face of them, 
are not expected to be worked or capable of 
application, The practice is one of the best possible 
means of educating the people to despise both the 
aw and the Governmen and to cause neglect not 
simply of necessary demands under the particular 
measure which cannot be adequately enforced, but in 
regard to other and obviously more imperative 
obligations. If there is one direction more than 
another in which the Ceylon Government has failed 
—completely failed—to maintain or enforce its autho. 
rity or collect its legal duesin the past, it isin respec, 
of the so-called licenses which all Gem prospectors 
and diggers have been bound to take out before 
commencing their operations. Hundreds if not thou. 
sands of natives have for years deliberately scorned 
—and certainly never paid—these dues to Govern- 
ment. Even Europeans have been known to carry 


in gemming operations without any license—in some 
cases ignorant of the need of such restriction 
(so little has been made of it even in Sabara- 
gamuwa) and in other cases through the difficulty of 
getting such a documentin reply to application! At 
the time of the ‘gold rush” in 1881, regulations 
were hastily framed and in answer to the con- 
dition of a ten-rupee license being requisite for 
prospecting, a leading commercial house sent in the 
amount ; but to this day no license has ever reached 
the hands of that firm, and not even the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment. If, therefore, there was 
room for reform at all at this juncture, it was in 
the direction of trying for the first time to en- 
force the comparatively simple and equitable 
regulations of 1881 and certainly until it was 
demonstrated that the new industry under Euro- 
pean auspices was to be a success—until capital and 
machinery had secured returns, and until re- 
sulting dividends showed that wealth was being 
extracted from the colony,—it is the height of 
folly, perfect midsummer madness, for the Ueylon 
Government to put forth a measure which in its 
pretensions is calculated to stop the European 
gemming enterprise in its very inception, to drive 
away the men who have begun to take an in- 
terest in the industry and to strongly discourage 
a single British capitalist from investing his 
money in a country where the Government haye, 
at the very first hint of such possible investment, 
made such unreasonable demands. 

We trust it is not too late for the Govern- 
ment to abandon this obnoxious measure. ‘To 
endeavour to extract a large percentage of the gross 
proceeds from gemmers, or gem digging Companies, 
is not only wellnigh, if not altogether impractic- 
able; but it indicates great ignorance of the true 
direction in which the Government can fairly 
expect the revenue to be benefitted, Surely Mr, 
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Wace and his superiors are not blnd to the 


indirect, but very veal advantages which would 
accrue to his proviace and to the general revenue 
—the Customs especially—trom the initiation of a 
Gemming industry by Huropean Companies? Apart 
from the proceeds of licenses or even a moderate 
levy per acre taken up by each Company, there 
is the very considerable outlay in stamps for every 
transfer and agreement made by such Companies. 
We are convinced that for the Government in 
addition to try and get a hold of a share of the 
proceeds in gems—or to hold euch a claim in 
terroren. over the heads of any intending inv. sicrs, 
is most unwise and impolitic, to say nothing of 
the injustice. For the last ninety years of British 
rule, we suppose, the natives have been extracting 
precious stones out of Crown land without even 
the shadow of a shade of such claim being 
made—at the very most a small license 
being levied—and that only collected in the case of 
units out of hundreds if not thousands of digg: rs. But 
now that European enterprise and skill are to be 
applied, the brilliant idea oocurs to Mr. Wace—for 
surely neither the Attorney-General nor any other 
member of the Executive is guilty of the foolish- 
ness—of proposing an impracticable partnership in 
results. The inference would 3eem to be that the 
Ceylon Government would prefer to allow the 
Gemming country to be dealt with by natives in 
the future as during the past, and to see all 
European prospectors, experts and Limited Com- 
panies and their agents clear out of the place. If 
this be the explanation, far better to preface the 
new Ordinance with such explanatory clause, to 
run, ‘‘ Whereas it is considered desirable to choke 
off any attempt on the part of London or Paris 
capitalists to develope the gem fields of Ceylon, Be 
it enacted”? :— 


oe 


BECHE-DE-MER IN CEYLON. 


Last Gazette contains, in addition to what we have 
quoted respecting Mines, a draft of Ordinance to 
consolidate and amend the laws respecting the 
collection, curing, storing and exporting of chanks 
and béche-de-mer. It is of a very stringent nature, 
requiring licenses for which fees are to be charged. 
while royalties are to be levied on chanks exported. 
The penalties for fishing without license, or for infrac- 
tion of conditions, include imprisonment, simple or 
rigorous up to six months, with forefeiture of boats, 
carts, &c. Apart from the object of obtaining a 
fair revenue from the articles named, the main de- 
sign, probably is the protection of pearl banks, and 
no doubt it is mainly with reference to this fruitful 
source of revenue that youths under 18 preparing 
to become divers by profession, can be exempted from 
license and penalties. 


oN 
GRAFTING ON CUTTINGS, 


This matter 1s touched upon in the October number 
of the Garten and Blumenzeitung, its advantages over 
the grafting of rooted plants with scions in a state of 
rest, and the good resuits of the method as employed 
by the French Vine growers in grafting European varie- 
ties of the Vine on American stocks being alluded to, 
It is well known that grafts unite with less loss in the 
case of some species of plants when they are placed on 
unrooted cuttings; the rooting of the latter and the 
union of graft and stock taking place simultaaeously . 
It is the method commonly pursued with Oorrea varie- 
ties, using O. alba as the stock; with Clematis on ©. 
vitalba, and with Ampelopsis Veitchi on the common 
Virginian Oreeper, Hxamples are given. of grafting 
weeping Elder on strong one-year-old matured shvots 
or suckers of the common Hlder, These shauld be 
ohosen of at least 6 to 74 feet in length, out across 
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just under a joint, and potted in 6-inch pots, the best 
time for the operation being the commencement of the 
winter. The soil should be covered with moss, and the 
shoot secured to the pot with string. The pots are 
then placed ina shed to which frost bas no access, 
the grafts being placedin the stock by saddle-grafting 
in February, and secured properly with binding and 
grafting-wax. The cuttings are then brought into a 
house with atemperature of 65° to 70°, but which is 
not kept very humid, the stocks being sprinkled with 
a syringe but two or three times daily, and the young 
growth diligently cut off them, so as to prevent the 
drying up of the scion, Inthe same way it is stated 
ttaidard Gooseberries may be obtained on long shoots 
of Currants, or Ribes aureum and R. palmatum. 

As soon as union has taken place between stock and 
scion, a8 will be seen from the growth made by the 
latter, the plants are by degrees accustomed to a 
cooler air and ventilation, and stood out-of-doors in 
May. The pots may in summer be sunk in the earth, 
the latter being mulched with litter. In autumn the 
plants may he planted in the nursery. The above 
method of grafting is recommended for any plant which 
makes roots freely.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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CEYLON IN 1879 AND 1889: 
Corree AND TEA. 


In going over old papers we lighted on a letter 
by our correspondent W. A. T. written towards the 
end of 1879, but not published. We submitted 
the old letter to the writer, and he has returned 
it with his views of the change which has occurred 
in the decade and thefoutlook for the future:— 

No. I. 
Central Province, Sept. 13th, 1879. 

Dar Sir,—I[ have considered all along that it would 
need a rude shock to shake Ceylon men in their be- 
lief in coffee. Such a shock, however, is necessary ; 
and such a shock is being now experienced. Why 
do we persist in sticking toa crazy ship? Who can 
deny now that our former staple can be compared 
to such. We have treated coffee with all the defer- 
ence due to it, as the means whereby Ceylon has 
become what it is. But surely in the light of facts 
staring us in the face we cannot continue to do so. 

Some years ago William Smith of Mattakelly warned 
us to turn our attention to tea and cinchona; and, I 
ask you, have subsequent events proved he was wrong ? 
Itis only the fortunate few who have possessed fine 
land in a fine climate who have made money by the 
cultivation of coffee. 1 exclude speculators. <A great 
deal of money has changed hands in speculation in 
coffee property—especially in the younger districts. 
But cannot speculation, the healthier sort, be carried 
on as well, even better, in cinchona? In cinchona 
the out-turns can be more confidently anticipated; 
and therefore speculation in standing crops, and in 
the cutting and curing of the same, will afford a 
brisker flow of trade and money, than is the case of 
the present stagnant state of the coffee enterprize. 

Cinchona cultivation requires less labour, less ap- 
pliances, and less supervision, and therefore less ex- 
penditure. 

Look what ‘high cultivation’? of coffee comes to. 
It is heart-breaking to think of the thousands of 
valuable rupees daily sunk in maintaining a diseased 
and comparatively unproductive plant. Wearisome 
weedings! High-pressure manures to afford fuel to 
the accursed flame of Hemileia! to make luxuriant 
foliage to be torn off by relays of pruners and hand. 
lers! Buildings up and pullings down! Costly main- 
tainance of bovine herds, for what? For the pro- 
duction of crude manure to be washed by the mon- 
s00n8 to the rich fields of the Government-pampered 
villages below.* 


® Largely true: but the cry now is that the poor 
villagers have been deprived of irrigation water by the 
forest clearances of Europeans !—Bp, 


To anyone travelling about the coffee districts, the 
general unsettled, discontented air of the men he meets 
could not but be apparent. There is not a superinten- 
dent sure of his berth; some are not gure of their pay; 
have their hands tied in carrying out necessary works 
owing to the pressure of the time. [ this is the case 
with superintendents, you can believe that proprietors 
are not much happier. The fall of “ Houses” and 
the mutterings of the storm have brought proprietors 
out with arush, displacing good tried men, who are 
thus thrown out of employment. Altogether it seems 
as ifthe “crisis” benear, and then—what have we? 
Sad ruin tomany and deplorable distress ; but anxiety 
over—the worst known, and is not that better? And 
afterwards the calm! cinchona and tca in the higher 


' altitudes, cacao in the lower, Liberian coffee in Liberia, 


Arabian coffee im Arabia! 

You may say that I am too summary in my dis- 
posal of coffee. You may instance the cases of potato 
blight, and vine bligot; but I reply that neither 
potatoes nor vines, in health or in disease, can be 
compared to coffee. Potatoes and grapes are severally 
cultivated by a people dwelling in the country of their 
fathers, to whom the cultivation of any other product 
would be a species of heresy. Their fathers before 
them lived by this cultivation,andno arguments save 
absolute sterility would ever persuade them to change 
it for something else. Thus both blights were combated 
with for long. The people were assisted in every way 
by their Governments, and some success at last attended 
their efforts. Now let uscome to coffee. Itis cultivated 
by men who have come across the globe to a country 
where nature forbids them to “ multiply and replenish 
the earth,’ where no permanent settlement can be 
made as in America, Australia, or the Cape. Their 
object then is to make money speedily and quit the 
country. Is itso likely then, that the campaign against 
blight will be so combinedly and energetically pursued ? 

And if it hasbeen so to acertain extent, what help 
have we experienced from Government? Ours is not, 
as in the case of the Governments I spoke of, a Paternal 
Government. It is a (Government steeped in Official 
Ink, beswaddled in Parchment, and bound hand and 
foot with Red Tape! The departure of Mr. Morris 
offers a deplorable instance of the kind. I ask yonr 
readers to turn to the lucid narrative of Mr. Shand. 
How ineffably disgusting was the whole affair! An 
able mancomes to Ceylon to assist Dr. Thwaites in 
his efforts to keep up wonderful correspondence and 
exchange of plants with other countries—useless fiddle- 
faddling amid the shadows of trees whose age testifies 
to the ength of time wasted and money spent. 
This able man sees at once what his duty is. Heis 
heard of very soon amid the assemblies of Flanters. 
At last he is proclaimed a doughty champion who 
has entered the lists against the red-spotted Hemileia ! 
And he proves no empty braggart. Bur!! Ye gods 
and little fishes! Tell it notin Galle! Whisper it 
not in the Fort of Colombo! Just as the enemy was 
being worsted, whenit was merely a matter of time, 
our champion was tempted away, in fact had on alter- 
native, and our cursed enemy is still at large ! 

Let this enemy range at will amid the gardens of 
the heathen, let him fiercely ravish the sickly plants 
sprung from animal deposits, let other climes supply 
the fragrant cup to dwellers in the north. We can 
laugh the fungoid fiend to very scorn in cultivations 
his rusty finger cannot harm. We can stroll amid 
our cinchona or cacao groves which will soon enable 
us tO stroll along the sweet hedgerows of England 
or climb the bonny heather hills of Scotland; and 
far from blighted fields, where hope deferred sickens 
the anxious heart, enjoy thoronghly, and realise what 
it is to be at home. WerAak. 


No. II. 
2Qist Jan. 1890. 


A great deal has happened since 1879. Tea is 
understood so well that we have sent men to the Indian 
tea districts and have had hardly any Indian men t9 
show us the way. The day is long past the exper - 
mentel stage. Armstrong and Owen are counted as 
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behind the age, Rutherford is ro longer a leader, and 
each man doeth what is right in his own sight, knowing 
his work as in the old coffee days. The coolies have 
become familiar with the flying rollers, and whirling 
belts, and grimy firing machines, and even the engine, 
room has Jost its wonders. The power of steam and 
adoption of machinery has proved a wonderful 
educator of the natives. Field work has become but a 
regular routine, and every coolie boy knows every move 
in the game. Those planters who had former experi- 
ence in coffee and field work generally have found it 
rather to their advantage to have delayed acquiring 
tea experience, as they avoid all the circuitous wander- 
ings and step straight into the middle of matters 
armed with the Planters’ pocket-book, and furnished 
with trained coolies and ready found machinery. 

The old coarse plucking has been given up; and up- 
country men study flavour, lowcountry menstudy “point,” 
medium elevation men study the main chances, and all are 
as keen as ever to giveor take a “wrinkle” from his 
neighbour. I am glad to see those prize essays and 
lectures given up. Hach district, nay each estate, nay 
each field, has its individual characteristics, and it is 
only the manager who is in touch with the market 
through the medium of his own manufacture who can 
really judge At present the market is in favour of low- 
country growths, astrong liquor with pungency and 
“ point” being desiderated, and this in the lowcountry 
can be had by no fermentation. Upcountry growths 
are flavoury but weak in liquor. 

To leave tea i would point out that even supposing 
there comes a day of adversity I canseea great field 
for the ever-undaunted Ueylon planter. I see all the 
northern part of the island and round to Battica!oa 
under cotton with machinery and bungalows. I see a 
large tobacco enterprize. Depend upon it Ceylon will not 
founder. Who is the “ James Taylor”’ of the coming 
cotton enterprise? ‘The extension of tea in the low- 
country proves, hov well planters thrive there. Then 
there is the Gemming Boom. Many tingers will be burut 
over that pot—but you will yet see the gem factory 
surrounded by high palisades, guarded by fierce bull- 
dogs, entered only by naked natives, and fitted with 
machinery not only under lock and key, but under 
the stern eye of the well paid and_ intelligent 
European. Imagine big pipes carried through 
the palisades into large rooms in which are 
rocking and spinning basins (a cross between a sugar 
vacuum pan and a “Rapid” roller), the water 
spla-hing and dashing through the machinery, and 
the precious ‘‘eelan” being thrown in by buckets 
on an endless chain fed from an underground store, 
The sediment then would be shot down into another 
underground floor where no natives should be per- 
mitted to enter. All this is in the future, but don’t 
forget the bull-dogs or the palisades. 

Cacao is a small profitable product suitable to a 
limited area, 

Cubebs is a mine of wealth if you could get the 
true article. 

Coffee might be a profitable product if cultivated in 
suitable localities with full attention to husbandry 
and shade. 

But let the planter persevere with tea till Nature 
holds her hand; and when blights come, the low- 
country can be over-run with cotton plantations; and 
it will only want a palm-leaf hat, pyjama suit, 
big collars and a banjo to complete the picture of 
South Carolina. Ceylon planters will never be driven 
into the sea. Shall Ibe sparedto give you my views 
in 1900? W. A. T. 

[We hope so; Lut our correspondent’s character as a 
prophet is somewliat qualified by the collapse of cin- 
chona.—Ep. ] 


ee 
“ COLONIA.” 


“Colonia ” is the title of a new venture in connection 
with the Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, the 
Principal of which is Mr. Robert Johnson. From an 
article on the origin of the Oollege, we learn that a 
proposal to foundan institution to be deyoted to the 


object of training youths for colonial life was made in 
1884-5, and the favourable opinions expressed by 
eminent colonial men as to the necessity for such a 
college led to its opening in 1887 but with only 3 
students. This number has now increased to 65, and 
since its foundation some 32, to judge from the diree- 
tory of old boys, have passed through the collegiate 
course and settled down in various parts of the world— 
three of them having come to Ceylon and established 
themselves at Kadugannawa, Dimbula, and Maturata. 
The great advantages of a term of residence at such 4 
college are that students will be able to discover 
whether they have any aptitude for colonial life, if so 
in what direction, and whether they will be constitu- 
tionally fitted for one or other of the various climates 
all about which they will get to know; that they will 
have opportunities of going abroad with friends, and 
will have a connecting link through the college with 
other colonists. The old studeuts’ column consists of 
contributions from the various colonies where the 
students trained at Hollesley Bay have settled. One 
writes of tea-makingin Oeylon, another of the discovery 
of an auriferous quartzreef in South Africa, another 
of farming 3,000 acres at Cape Colony, another of land 
clearing in Oanada, and still another, who bas evi- 
dently started on a large scale, of baving 30,000 sheep 
and 15,000 head of cattle on his estate in Buenos Aires. 
Dr. Taylor, who is well-known as the editor of Science 
Gossip contributes some ‘‘ Australian Notes.” He refers 
tothe discovery of a five feet seam of coal, in Victoria, 
which he says is perhaps worth more than all its gold- 
mines put together. He considers it a mistake for young 
men to think that they are going out among a rough and 
ignorent lot in the Australian Oolonies, and speaks in 
high terms of the refiaementand culture in Australian 
houses. The StateSchools, which aredistributed all over 
the country, are free; and in some of the colonies the 
pupils are carried to and from school by the State 
railways at no charge. The Australian colonies, says 
Dr. Taylor, do not require dectors, lawyers, surveyors 
or engineers. “The best outfit a young fellow can 
take with bim is a healthy constitution, willingness 
to work and to go anywhere to work if necessary, 
and sober habits. If he can take alittle capital with 
him all the better—particularly if he has sense enough 
nor to spend it, but to take care of it until the inevi- 
table favourab]e opportunity turns up. “Orange culture” 
in Orlando, Florida, gives a short sketch of the 
method of cultivation and winds up with a calculation 
showing that after the trees have been fully esta- 
blished, a profit of 200 dollarsan acre isa reasonable 
estimate, ‘I feel sure,” says the writer, “that a 
fellow who is willing to work hard and steadily and 
keeps his eyes open will get on, and it is as jolly a 
life as one can wish for.” T. H. Rutherford gives 
a chatty account of a new chum’s life in the land 
of the Maori: J.D. Telford writes on Imperial Federa- 
tion from an Australian student’s point of view, which 
is not a favourable one, and agricultural, daisying, 
veterinary, surveying, end cojlege notes fill the rest 
of the number. It may be safely predicted that the new 
venture to judge from the first issue (which by the 
way has seen to a second edition) will be a great 
success, for while it circulates useful information for 
those it is intended for, 1t will be a happy medium 
for the interchange of ideas and the discussion of 
interesting subjects, a strong link that will bind the 
new colonists to each other and their alma mater: 
while its best work will be the dignifying of labour, the 
developing of energy, and the fostering of ambition. 


$$. 


A NEW TANNING SUBSTANCE. 


[Some months ago I remember you had a leader 
on some Ceylon trees, the bark of which was said to 
be suitable for tanning purposes. Here is something. 
—Cor. 

Beperiments have been made recently in Newark 
with a South American bean called the “ Augola” 
with the view of substituting it for gambier, but we 
understand that the tests were not satisfactory, This 
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new material has been offered at one cent per pound 
less than gambier, and New Jersey tanners imagine 
that they had been put in possession of a valuable 
addition to their raw materials until the trials demou- 
Strat-d that gambier could noo be substituted so eusily 
The importation 0: the peculiar beanj nas practically 
ceased in consequence, and South American houses 
have been requested to pursue their investigations 
further in the hope of obtaining some new product 
which would be of value in this line, ag there are 
times when it is desired toprevent the fluctuations 
in gambier by pushing an article to take its place. 
Some attention is being directed to the canaigre root, 
which was described in The Reporter of September 
4th, but great difficulty has been experienced in ob- 
taining supplies from Mexico. The inquiries come from 
tanners, but thug far they have not been satisfied, 
and it is questionable if a cheaper article than gambier 
can be found to meet the same requirements. 


a 
GEMMING IN RAKWANA. 


(FROM OUR MINING CORRESPONDENT.) 
Jan. 81st. 


EUROPEAN EXPERTS AT WORK—NATURE HAS DONE FOR 
GEMS WHAT SCIENCE CANNOT DO—THE OAUSE OF 
FAILURES—GOOD AND BAD ‘ [LLAN”’—ANCIENT GEM- 
MING BY INDIAN PRINCES AT RATNAPURA—GOVERN= 
MENT INDIFFERENCE TO THE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Harding has arrived at Ratnapura and has been 
joined by Mr, Barrington Brown, who came from Rak- 
wanat>) meet !im. They have been engaged for some 
days past examining the strata of gem gravel on the 
differ ut lands secured by the Syndicate, aud intend 
to preceed to Pelmadulla and Balangoda in the course 
of a day or tw». 

There is no doubt nature has done for gems what 
gcience cannot, viz. decomposed the matrix and allowed 
them to find their level in the alluvial deposit of val- 
leys and river beds, where they have been lying for 
centuries, some worn by lony travel and others almost 
in the same shape and form of crystals as they 
were formed, and left their ori-inal rock matrix. 
One of your contemporaries says that gemming has 
been carried onso many years under the eyes of Huro- 
peans of great sagacity, and even on their own pro- 
perties, in the most favourite localities, and had they 
succee ted, local G mpanies would have been started, 
als» that they hive invested largely in the Burma 
Riby Mining Oompany, &. &e. Now who are those 
Europ ans, I would like to know? I think your morn- 
ing contemporary (who admits that he knows nothing 
aboutgemming) had better stick to the Grain Tax, Na- 
tional Association or something else, instead of start- 
ing upon gemming at this late hour, after the subject 
has been so thoroughly thrashed out in your columns, 

Europeans have been satisfied with their agricultural 
interests, and superintendents were debarred by pro- 
prietors of estates from gemming on their own ac- 
count in Rakwana and Balangoda districts, and it is 
only lately (since coffee and other products have 
failed) that any Huropean has thought of gemming. 
Now about local companies. I can assure your read- 
ers that they have been at work for centuries and 
are still at the present day. Whenever a good gem has 
been found on any rich illan discovered, a native com- 
pany is formed, and the place is worked till every inch 
of the ground is turned over and in many instances 
large fortunes have been made. 

Everybody of course does not know good ‘‘illan’’ 
when they see it, and it requires the practical miner 
to find itout. Then who, pray, are the Hucopeang who 
know anything about good or bad ilian? Natives 
who have seen the results from good and bad _ ilian 
and have made a special study of gemming can tel 
it, but the:eis not, tomy knowledge, any Eurcpean 
in the country w!o knows good illan from bad, and 


th *y would be just us willing te work a barren 
ilan, as a vich one, which perhaps has been th 
cause o! the failure of one or two Europeans wh 


hive tried their luok on a small scale in Rakwa 


lately. In the Ratnapura district there never bave 
been resident Europeans, except Government 
servants, who are prohibited from speculation, but 
native companies have been at work about MRat- 
napura, smee the right tv gem was conceded to 
them after the king of Kandy was captured, before 
which the kings used rajakariya labour. Indisn princes 
came to KRatnapura for gem digging with Tamil 
labour hundreds of years ago, and in the illan about 
Ratnapura we sometimes find ancient Tamil jewellery 
and pottery, which signifies that Tamils were at work 
ages agol believe brought over from the Coast for 
the purpose of gemming. The nativesnever know good 
gem land till it has been tested, and do not exercise 
the same precautions as a practical, judicious miner 
would, in selecting land; such as studying the 
flood outlets, the bars on the hillside, the old and 
present course of the streams, the nature of the rocks 
above where the gems have come from which doubt. 
less accounts for so many wuusuccessful prospecting 
pits. ittakes a very careful intelligent European 
12 months’ study to know good land from bad, 
even with the aid of geological knowledge. 

The experts now at work have too sound a reputa- 
tion at stake to dream of forming an opinion on 
anything but facts based upon actual results of 
prospecting openly; and the British public who may 
speculate in gemming in Ceylon may feel confident 
that they are not being misled or deceived in the 
slightest degree by the scientific practical men they 
have confided in; who are sparing no time or trouble, 
and leaving no stone unturned, to ascertain the main 
point at issue, viz.—will it pay? 

Messrs, Armitage and Faheyare at Rakwana prospect- 
ing and Mr. B:ddeley is stillat Balangoda. Not one 
acre of land has been taken over from Goverument, 
end it is not likely tote, although many hundreds 
of acres—yes thousands—are offered, and are being 
leased from natives. A Goverument cfficial was heard 
to say the other day to the representative of a 
company :—“ We don’t wanta lot of nauvies in our 
newly inangurated Sabaragamuwa Provioce.” I would 
very much like to know who the Ceylon men were who 
bid for the lease of the Burma ruby mineg re 
“Independent.” It has been discovered new that rubies 
cannot be got out of the limestone matrix without crack- 
ing and otherwise damaging them. Nature has done 
for us what dynamite, fire and chemicals cannct. 


- 
VITICULTURE AND WINE-MAKING IN THE 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF - QUEENSLAND. 


(From the Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1889.) 


Mr. SEARLE’s VINEYARD,—I visited this vineyard 
and went carefully over it in company with the 
proprietor. 

The township of Mitchell is situated on the western 
bank of the Maranoa River; the surface is flat, of a 
siliceous formation, and the soil in Mr. Searle’s vine- 
yard isa fair sample of the surrounding district. 

Although, as Mr. Searle admits, be is but an amateur 
viticulturist, he appears to be possessed of a good deal 
of commonsense, and is quite aware that it is not 
sufficient for the growth of vines to dig a hole and 
stick a vine intoit, or to plough the laud shallow and 
then lay out the vineyard and plant the cuttings. All 
the ground in this viueyard is trenched toa fuil depth 
of 2feet, the soi] well turned up to the weather, and 
by these means a good crop of fruit has been secured 
even in dry weather. At the time of my visit his 
vines looked remarkably healthy, aud were heavily 
Jaden with fruit. The vines are planted weil apart, 
affording plenty of space for light and air. 

In training the vine for fruiting purposes, different 
growers have adopted different system3, without regard 
to the nature of the plant. Some adopt the “trellis” 
system, others again simply tying to stakes; while at 
ove vineyard at Roma the owner, Mr. Twine, has, with 
some of his vines, adopted what is called the “goblet 
system,” which is accomplished by taking a long fruit 
vine, bending itround in arch form, and tying it back 
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to the main stem. For convenience in working the 
ground and keeping it clean, the stake or goblet system 
is preferable to the trellis; but,on the other hand, a 
larger qnantity of fruit is secured by the latter system, 
Mr. Searle has adopted the trellis, as it answers his 
purpose very well with the small area of Jand he has 
under cultivation, and which can be easily worked and 
kept clean. 

As knowledge of the nature and habits of the grape 
vine increases amongst the viticulturists of this colony, 
it will doubtless be found when viticulture has become 
a fixed industry that different varieties of vines require 
different varieties of soil. 

In the Mitchell district are to be found different 
classes of soil—rich, deep loam, scrub land of volcanic 
formation, and sandy soil ‘well drained, and yet 
retaining sufficient moisture to develop the fruit even 
in such a protracted drought as the district was guffer- 
ing from at the time of my visit. 

Although Mr. Searle isbut an amateur, he has got 
hold of the correct idea that by grafting be can in- 
crease the hardihood of hia vines and secure a hetter 
class of fruit. As yet he has experimented with only 
one vine, but to judge from appearances his graft has 
been a thorough success. 

Grafting isa matter that the viticulturists of this 
colony cannot too soon devote some time and ‘attention 
to, for it is a well-known fact that by grafting the more 
delicate vines on to stocks that have proved themselves 
more able to resist the diseases that grape vines are 
subject toin this colony, the better chance there is of 
securing a crop than by growing direct from the parent 
stock, And there is another point which must also be 
kept steadily in view: So far, Queensland has been 
exempt from the dreaded Phylloxera vastatriz, As thia 
disease has already attacked some of the vineyards in 
New South Wales, it may almost be looked upon asa 
certainty that at no distant day this disease will visit 
Queensland; therefore it behoves every viticulturist to 
commence without delay raising resistant stock on 
which to graft the weaker kinds, which would be more 
liable to attack by this enemy to vignerons. 

BassErt’s VINEYARD —Mr. Bassett’s vineyard is 
situated about 1 mile from the town of Roma. The 
soil is of a loose, sandy nature, evidently well adapted 
to the growth of the grape vine, The area under crop 
is ebout 60 acres. Mr. Bassett states that, like many 
others when first entering upon this industry, he was 
possessed of very little knowledge of grape vines, or 
the proper method of laving out a vineyard, econseqnent- 
ly, after planting the first portion, he found that he 
had placed the vines too close together, and the rows 
also too near to each other—viz., 5 feet between and 4 
feet in the rows. 

In the second portion cf the vineyard p'anted he im- 
proved his system of plonting by placing the vines 
wider apart—viz., 6 feet in and 5 feet between the rows. 

More experience was gained by his second planting, 
the result being that in the last portion planted he 
adopted what he considers to be the proper space in the 
Roma distriet—viz., 10 feet between and 6 feet in the 
rows. 

In preparing the soil for the vines, the lard woa 
ploughed in the usual manner to a depth of 6 or 7 
inches. This shallow ploughing may be sufficient for 
the ioose sandy soil around Roma, but Iam of Opinion 
that even in that class of soil considerable advantage 
would be gained by a subsoil plough following the first 
plough, thus bringing the soil under the mellowing 
influence of the atmosphere, and which would un- 
doubtedly prove beneficial to the grape vines, especially 
young vines. 

Mr, Bassett has adopted the state aystem in his 
vineyard, and having snch a large area of ground to 
work, he is probebly right in adopting this system, 

Although the trellis system bas many advocates 
tillage is greatly facilitate? with the stake system be 
allowing the use of horses in keeping the ground leas 
and in stirring up the soil both along and scrogs the 
rows. The hoe can then be used in eleaning up near 
the roots of the vine. F 

Tloarnt from inquiry that, except in close, muggy, 
wet weather, the vines in this district are seldom 


attacked by oidium, and when attacked the fungi gives 
way readily to an application of sulphur mixed with 
fine ashes. This freedom from disease is, no: doubt, to 
be attribute? to the absence of the humility which 
induces the disease in the coast di-tricts. Black spot 
occasionally appears on the vines, but not fo such an 
extent as to do any serious damage to the fruit 

Leacn’s VINEYARD.—On my journey back to Roma 
I vi-ited the vineyard of Mr. Leach, which is situated 
on aridge, with a fall to the east, west, and north. 
The soil is a strong, reddish Joam of a calcareous 
nature, and in my opinion, strengthened by the appear-~ 
ance of the vines, this is the best class of soil in the 
district for the grape vine. The land was broken up 
with a bullock plough 17 inches deep, harrowed, and 
then cross-ploughed to the denth of nearly 2 feet. The 
effect of this treatment tells its own tale, as in no part 
of the Roma district did I see such healthy vines, and 
showing such a large crop of fruit. Altogether there 
are 26 acres under vines, one-half being vine grapes 
and the other half table fruit. 


oo 


REGULATING THE SALE OF TRA. 


In compliance with the request of the Indian Tea 
Districts’ Association, the selling brokers interested 
held a meeting on January 8rd, 1890, at the offices of 
Messrs. Stenning, Inskipp & ©o,,and it was resolved: 
“That they will endeavour to regniate the sales, so 
that for the month of January not more than 35 000 
chesta shall be printed each week, and not more than 
15,000 chestsin one day. And after that date for this 
geason ® much less quantity will have to he printed per 
week as the quantitv nn-old to bo dealt with will be 
smaller.”—H. and C. Mail, Jan. 17th, 


> 


HOW COTTON PAYS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Beleard, of Bavou Rapides, np tolast week had 
gathered 28 bales of ecotten from 24 acres, (the hales 
averaging each 5024 1b.) and still had in the field, as 
estimated by Mr. Kincaid, 5 more bales, makine 35 
bales, or 16,500 lb. of lint cotton to 24 acres.—Town 
Talk. 

Mr. John Semple, of Picayeneville, takes the cake 
this year as the boss cotton farmer. He boucht in the 
spring of the year, cotton seed, the Sourhern Hope, 
of Mr. E. J. McGehee, of West Felicisna, and planted 
six acres, from which he has already gathered five 
bales of cotton. two of which weighed 512 1b. and 
another 415 1b. which were sold tor thirteen cents ver 
lb. Theother two weighed respectively 540 and 425 
aod sold for fourteen cents per lb. The cotton was 
sold by Messrs. Harris, Day & Oo, of New Orleans. 
In addition to his cotton, Mr. Semple has sold 13 
sacks of seed, at three dollars per cack. and has some 
ten sacks yet to be disposed of.—Point Coupee Banner. 


Se 


THE VALUE OF LAND IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


The enormous inerease in the value of land in 
the Transvaal Republic is shown by the following 
fact communicated through the ‘ Volksstem ” 
(Vox Populi):—Two years ago a building lot in 
Johnnesburg was bought for lers then £30. This 
same building lot now forming part of the site of the 
vart structure of Maleomes & Co. in Commissioner 
Street has just heen « esold for over £30,000 Amongst 
the mostimportant buildines in Johannesburg being 
certainly the Palace Buildings. These lately com- 
pleted structures are esteemed the finest in the 
town. They are intended for merchants’ offices, 
stores,and shops; whilst the third stories are to be 
fitted up as sleeping anpartments. At the corner 
of Pritchard St. and Rissik St.is formed a lofty 
clock.tower, tho flagstaff at the top is 93 feet in 
height above the groundfloor. The clock has four 
faces, and will be visible from all parts of Johan- 


nesburg.—Indische Mercuur, translated by J. D. Y, 
for the Observer, 
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Goryespondencs, 
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To the E£ditor. 


THA PLUCKING—A QUERY ? 


Dear Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you, or 
Bcme of your readers, will tell me—What is gene- 
yally understood by ‘‘ plucking once in eight days.” 
For instance, if a planter who says he plucks 
“onca in eight days’’ commences a round on 
Monday, January Ist, when would he commence the 
next round ?—Yours faithfully, INQUIRER. 

(On Tuesday, January)9th, surely ?—Hp.] 


THE GAME PRESERVATION MOVEMENT. 


Jan. 22nd. 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to see that the Matale 
Association is not going to be allowed to carry 
on the Game Preservation movement singlehanded, 
and I trust that Mr. Armitage’s call will in due 
time receive a hearty response. 

I see that Mr. Armitage fixes the 1st February 
for a meeting of any who may be inclined to 
Bupport the movement. I recognize with him the 
necessity for immediate action. I think however it 
would be well to postpone any general movement 
until the result of the Commission which His Hx- 
cellency proposes to appoint has been made 
known. It will be acknowledged that no unoffi- 
cial action could exercise amy control over the 
agencies which are the cause of game extermination. 
This being the case, it would surely be advisable 
to await the results of the official Commission. 
We have been given to understand that the matter 
is to come before the Legislative Council at no 
very distant date, and it is quite possible that 
the action hereafter to be taken by the Govern- 
ment Commission might stultify the action of the 
proposed unofficial movement: we should in fact 
have to work in the dark, not knowing how far 
the Government would support ouraction. I would 
suggest, therefore, that no meeting be held until 
we have been made fully acquainted with the 
proposals of the Commission. I would point out 
en passant that one of the reasons adduced for 
forming a Game Preservation Society does not exist. 
There is a close season, a very well chosen one; 
we do not require a new one, but the enforcement 
of the existing one; but apart from this there are 
excellent reasons for the formation of a Society such 
as is proposed. 

What I desire to point out is that we cannot 
move in such a matter without official sanction. 
The first shipment of rabbits might be ‘“ stuck up” 
by the Collector of Customs. The only satisfaction 


the members of the Society could obtain would 


be perhaps the permission to course the cargo 
(costing a guinea a head) with fox-terriers on Galle 


Face !—Yours faithfully, 
EH. GORDON REEVES. 


“GREEN” THAS AS MADE BY MR. 
DEANE. 


Kintyre, Maskeliya, Jan. 24th, 

Dear S1r,—With reference to Mr. F. F. Street’s 
spontaneous and therefore all the more apreciated 
report on my green teas, I can only say that 
in due course I shall be glad to show any one 
the system of manufacture, I am awaiting the 
result of my first large break before publishing 
Mr. Street’s reports, and also wish to secure my 
patent for a certain necessary machine. Samples 
of my break went forward by the 8. 9, ‘ Rohilla” 
to London, and the break itgelf of pome 2,500 lb. 


is about to follow. Should the introduction of this 
class of tea prove of service in opening a re- 
munerative trade with America; no little thanks 
will be due to Mr. Street who has had I fear 
considerable trouble in reporting on various green tea 
samples for me for quite a year, and encouraging 
me to continue my experiments, which at length 
appear likely to be successful. Should this be 
the case there will be no longer the fear of insufficient 
withering accommodation hindering work as by my 
process the leaf becomes made tea within three 
hours of its entering the factory.—Yours faithfully, 
H. D. DHANE. 


CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Sir,—The enclosed letter from Mr. J. VY. Owen will, 
I am sure, be read with pleasure by all interested in 
our tea industry and its representation at the Dune- 
din ana South Seas Hxhibition. 1t shows how much 
we are indebted to our old friend Mr. Watson for 
the interest and trouble he has taken in represent- 
ing us. Ihave just written and sent him our very 


cordial thanks, 
L. H. KELLY, Obairman, 
Ceylon Planters’ Association. 
Castlereagh, 20th January 1890. 


Enclosure. 
Dunedin, New Zealand, December 9th, 1889. 

My dear Kelly,—I have been intending to wri‘e to 
you some time past, but until now 1 have searcely 
had any leisure time, having been so entireiy ocou- 
pied in doing the sights in this lovely couutry, and, 
last but not least, in doing the Dunedin and South 
Seas Exhibition. 1 very much wish I had been able to 
come here before the opening of the Exhibition, as 
then, perhaps, I might have been of some use to Mr. 
Watson in his arrangement of the Oeylon Kiosk. How- 
ever,my intervention would have been superfluous, as 
he has so admirably and efficiently carried out the 
wishes of the Ovylon Planters’ Association, and indeed 
more than fulfiiled the very onerous duties which he 
had so kindiy undertaken for us. To give you and 
others in Ceylona better idea, however, of the Kiosk 
than any written description could convey, I took two 
photographs of it, and had some prints taken from 
them, which Mr. Watson will forward to Messers. 
Ferguson* and yourself. The space was naturaliy very 
restricted in ard sbout the Kiosk, so that a more 
comprehensive photograph could hardiy have been 
taken. In the centre you will notice » trophy com- 
posed cf tea samples, in small boxes, amongst which 
are to be found Vellai Oya, Theberron, Tuemmagong, 
Kintyre, &., &c. teas, whi st here and there are paced 
photographs descriptive of the various prccesses im tea 
planting and manufscture; below is a model cf a 
Sinhalese hut, a chekko, and a cart and bullocks; tha 
whole surmounted by colored grass Kalutara boxe:; 
to the right and left, in front, are te Kandy Art 
Association exhibits, which by the way are extremely 
highly priced and I fear will not sell while around 
the central trophy are placed the tablesfor tea. The 
Kio-k itself is very nicely finished and hung with 
yéllow curtains, avd with the pillasters of blue, yellow, 
and gilt, and the extremely neat icttering descriptive 
of the object and inception of the Kiosk, the toute ensemble 
isremarkably good. There aretwoside wiugs which are 
hung with mats, fans, and a series of Oeylon photographs 
taken chiefly by Scowen. At the back curtains are 
hung, behind which the servants prepare the tea. Mr. 
Watson has, no doubt, kept you informed as to the 
financial part of the profit. I am glad to learn it is so 
successful in this respect, and that there is at pre- 
sent a considerable profit on the sale of tea in the cup. 
Up to date the expenses are, roughly, £7 10 per week, 
and the receipts about £2 per diem. The Kiosk is 
greatly in request by ladies for giving tea-parties in 
the evening, and although, perhaps, this may not pay, 
still the results as to advertising Ceylon tea are great. 
Naturally, taking so great an interest in, Oev'on 


* We have had _ ours 
through the Fort,—Ep. 
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as I do, I have spent a great deal of time in 
the Kiosk, and from observation, extending now 
over some days (8), I am able to state that the 
number of visitors coming in for tea is greatly on 
the increase. I am not aware what the financial 
result attendant on the establishment of the Kiosk 
at the Melbourne Exhibition was, but I believe it re- 
sulted ina loss. I do not think that there will bea 
deficit in this case, indeed, I should say quite the 
reverse, especially when the X’mas months are taken 
into consideration when a great influx of visitors 
may be expected. Iam sure we should all be very 
thankful that Mr. Watson and his very efticient Mana- 
ger, Mr Begg, were on the spot, and it is needless to 
say they have done wonders. : 

The tea sold is mostly Mariawatte, I think. It 
seems a pity a more flavory tea had not been sent for 
the Kiosk, as, although the tea vs remarkably good, 
still an addition of a higher growth might have re- 
sultod in a better tea, at any rate for drinking in the 
cup. There are several importers of teas here, but few 
import Oeylons. A firm here, by name Nelson, Moate 
& Oo., have a tea trophy near the Kiosk, and impu- 
dently advertized ‘“Oeylon teas.” It is impossible 
to discover any Ceylon tea in any samples I have 
tested, although I purchased some Sinhalese tea, so- 
called, sold by this firm. I had a very amusing in- 
terview with these gentlemen, and gave themI can 
assure you, a very unpleasant quarter ofan hour, en- 
larging on their boldness in selling tea in which we 
could not detect Ceylon tea, although Mr. Begg and 
I both put it to every test we could. I am sending 
you asample of this, also of a “‘Jumbo”’ brand (save 
the mark !) said to be composed of Indian tea. The 
“ Ceylon tea” or “Sinhalese tea” is sold at 2/3 per lb. 
Nos. 1 and 2‘‘Jumbo” at 2 and 2/3. I enclose some 
advertisements cut from the local papers I think the 
barefaced statement that Ceylon tea is ‘sickly’ should 
be strongly animadverted upon by Mr. Ferguson in 
his paper. I have nof seen any copies of the 
“ Observer ” here except at Mr. Watson’s. The ser- 
vants are doing very well and were glad,I think, to 
see & Ceyion man who could converse with them 
about their fatherland. They live at Mr. Watson’s 
in a comfortable little house here, his own domicile. 
They certainly attract a good deal of attention and draw 
visitors who might otherwise pass by. 

The Ceylon and Indian Tea Association have ex- 
ceedingly nice premises in Prince’s Street in a fine 
building, and with a fine large plate-glass window, 
so that Ceylon teas are well advertized there to nu- 
merous passers-by, a8 Prince’s Street is the street of 
Donedin, and I think this venture will prove a very 
successful one to the shareholders. The opening of 
this Company has given great offence to some tea- 
dealers, notably to my friends Nelson, Moate and Oo,, 
who have carried their ill-feeling even into the public 
papers. 

The Exhibition is a very decided success, and to 
anyone not acquainted with New Zealand or indeed 
Australasia it would be a revelation, shewing what 
enormous strides these colonies have made during 
the last 20 to 30 years. The manufactures in 
ivon work, agricultural implements, pottery, glass, 
woollen and textile fabrics are simply wonderful; 
indeed there is little which is not equal to and in 
some cases better than English manufactures. Many 
people state that this is better, as far as exhibits go, 
them the Melbourne Exhibition. The expenses are 
only £300 per week, and Mons. Joubert prophesies 
a very handsome surplus at the close in April. 

I have no doubt in my further travels I may come 
across more ‘ Sinhalese ” and “‘ Jumbo ” teas, in which 
case you shall either have samples or hear from me 
concerning them if I cannot procure samples. I ap- 
pend a list of exhibits at foot. The trophy will be 
taken away shortly, when the judging takes place, 
and will give room for two more tea tables. I 
imagine all “fancy” teas will be judged, and 
I do not think from what I can gather that tho 
teas will be classified. Who the tea judges are to 
be I know not, I apprehend it will not be an easy 
matter to get perfeotiy ynbiaszed jurors, 

J, VERE OWEN, 
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The following is one of the advertisements alluded to :— 


“ Buy JUMBO,” 
The Jumbo Blends, 
No. 1 and 2 at 2s and 2s 4d, 

Are superior and more regular in quality, better liquor- 
ing and less distasteful. 

To those who are at all inclined to biliousness than any 
original packages of Indian or Ceylon Teas imported. 

As all Indians and Ceylons are sickly and most irregu- 
lar in taste, we strongly recommend those who cannot 
drink them trying these pure uniform Blends. 

“ JUMBO,” 
Specially prepared and packed by Nelson, Moate & Co. 


OINCHONA :—CANKER VERY BAD AND THE 

GOOD OF A SYNDICATE. 
Lindula, Jan. 25th. 
- Drar Srr,—The other day a Lindula corre. 
spondent wrote you that canker in cinchona was 
less prevalent now than 10 or 12 years ago. My 
experience (a pretty large one) is that in 1878-80 
canker was almost unknown here, while now trees 
are dying by thousands where there are any still 
left. Again be says that the Syndicate will not 
do much good for the reason that as long as the 
buyers know that there are so many healthy trees 
still growing they will continue to keep the price 
down. To my idea it is exactly the other way. 
The grower has the whip-hand as long as his bark 
is untouched. He is gaining in quantity and, 
probably, quality. 

The contrary is the case where the bark is 
harvested, as the buyers can easily find out what 
quantity is being stored and they know that the 
grower must sell sooner or later and is steadily 
losing every day he holds. 

The Syndicate must do some good, though it 
has been started rather late, but not so much 
as if we could restrict the quantity to be har- 
vested as in Java, but that is not feasible here. 

Very cold nights and frosty mornings. COcffee is 
looking well in parts and another good crop ought to 
resuit when it is cultivated by itself —Yours truly, 
70,000 ts. CHIEFLY FROM CANKERED TRHEXS, 


THE MEETING TO PROMOTE GAME 
PRESERVATION. 
Nuwara Eliya, Jan. 25th, 

Drar §1r,—I have read Mr. Gordon Reeves’ letter, 
but Ido not see why the meeting fixed for the Ist 
February should not come off, for the following 
reasons :— 

1st.—The meeting 
sufficient support 
action in the matter. 

2nd,—To appoint a Committee. This Committee 
would recommend to the Association how the raoney 
collected should be spent, and this would of course 
find out first what views Government had on the 
matter, especially before bringing out rabbits. 

3rd.—Mr. Reeves says aclose season exists. This 
statement unless I am much mistaken is mislead- 
ing. For Iam under the impression that the present 
close season only applies to one or two provinces, 
and certainly to only one or two animals. For instance, 
are the hares, partridges or jungle-fowl included 
under the present close season act ? 

4th.—I think that the Committee of the Society 
which is being started could do a great deal to help 
the « ommission with advice from their numbers 
and experience all over the country. I may say 
that many names have been sent in, quite suflicient 
to form a nucleus for the further extension of the 
Society, and that of these there are some of the 
keenest sportsmen in the country who I have little 
doubt will do their best to work with the Govern- 
ment in whatever way the ‘ommission may suggest, 
so far as it effects tha better preservation of game.— 
I am, pir, yours truly, H, P, O, ARMITAGE, 


is simply called to seo if 
can be obtained for further 
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THE PROPOSED NEW TAX ON GEMMING, 
Colombo, Feb. 4th. 

Dear Srr,—It has long been known that the 
present Government is antazonistic to Kuropean 
enterprise and to the introduction of Huropean 
capital into the island to develop its resources 
and increase its wealth. 

As an illustration of this I have only to point 
to the hot haste with which it has cancelled the 
moderate and reasonable mining and gemming 
regulations of the 16th December 1881, under the 
protection of which capitalists have been induced 
to subscribe large sums, and to enter into exten- 
sive contracts to bring to light the hidden riches 
of the island, and to the publication of an or- 
dinance in substitution of the cancelled regulations 
which, if it became law, would put an immedi. 
ate stop to the search for precious minerals in 
private lands, »hich is now being commenced for 
the first time by Europeans in a serious manner, 

From time immemorial the natives of the islaud, 
as is known all the world over, has been success- 
ful searchers for precious stoves, not only in 
private but in Government land without let or 
hindrance. The Gover: ment has over and over 
again admitted its inability to stop their lawless- 
ness, and they wil continue in the future, as in 
the past, to circumvent aj] efforts to interfere with 
their favorite and exciting pursuit. 

The idea of obtaining a share of the gross value 
of native pickings, could only have emanated 
from tbe brain of the latest Civil Service cadet, 
As it is the idea is simply ridiculous- 

Though the contempiated biow is intended to be 
struck at natives as well as Kuropeans, it will 
fall comparatively harmless on the former, The 
Go\eroment Agents with all their assistants could 
sca cely watch the output of every pit sunk by 
native ; but it might just be posrile if the ‘‘illan”’ 
raised by Huropeans was only allowed to be washed 
periodicaliy, for an official to be present at each 
washing to clutch the proposed Government share 
before it is made away with. 

Whe. the Governm nt sold its land, it undoubt- 
edly r-served its right tothe precious minerals in 
the soil, but as it could neither raise them itself, 
nor grant the right to anyone else to doso The 
yaius of the hidden wealth to Government is in- 
significant. Insignificant as it may be it should 
undoubtedly be paid for, by those who wish to 
acquire them; but the price should he commen- 
surate with their value i situ. 

A trifling royalty as provi.ed by the cancelled 
regulations, and the direct increase to the revenue 
from the stamps on transfers and leases, would 
amply compensate Go ernment for the surrender ot 
its rights. But that tue Government does not in. 
tend to be satisfied with the terms claimed by the 
Government of all civilized countries untortuuately 
admits of no doubt. Under the provisions of the 
Ordinance now published a heavy and probably an 
overwhelming tax is to be lad on all gemming. 
How much +t is to be or in what form it is to,be levied, 
it is impossible to guess from the Ordinance as pub- 
lished. If it is to be 10 per cent of the gross value 
of the precious minerals, it will probably swallow 
up the whole of ths profits. Whatever may be the 
returns to the shareholders who provide the capital 
to bring the ‘‘illan’’ tu the surtace, the Government 
will at auy rate realize the handsome income of 10 
per cent on the value of the gems without outlay 
or risk. 

As however this form of levying the tax will be 
found to be imyracticable, and easily evaded; tho 
al.ernative method of an annual rent on the land 
will baye to be adopted; and if we may judge what 
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this will be by the other proposal, it will be a swamp- 
ing one. Whatever it may be it is to be left to 
the discretion of the Government Agent, who is not 
only to be omnipotent as regards the tax, but also 
in dictating the terms on which licenses are to be 
granted to search for precious stones on private 
lands for the purchase of which high prices may 
have been paid. 

It is true that as regards the discretion to with- 
hold licenses there is an appeal to the Governor in 
Council, but that everyone knows is cimply an 
appeal to the Government Agent himself, as it is 
the invariable practice of the Governor to confirm 
the decision of subordinate officials, it being a 
rule of the service that an official cannot do wrong. 
Judging from the punitive and inquisitorial provi- 
sions of the Ordinance it has evidently been drawn 
up by the hand which framed the Gaming Ordin- 
ance when it was first published. 

Your space will not admit of my putting forward 
all the objections which could be urged against the 
Ordinance, but I hope the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council both native and European 
will raise their voices against the imposition of a 
tax which may swamp an industry which is the 
most hazardous that exists,and scrutinize provisions 
which place such enormous power in the hands of 
irresponsible officials. —I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

@) 


P.S.—It is probable that prescription will bar 
Government rights to precious minerals in many 
private lands, 
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THE OryLon Tea PLANTATIONS OomPany, LTD., IN THE 
K.ratgaLoya VaLLey.—Our largest Tea Company has 
just “stretched itself” by the addition of no less than 
four estates in Dimbula—(ameron’s Land, Lochiel, and 
Rosita in the Kotagaloya Valley, and Tangakelly. The 
first three have been purchased from Mr Hill, of Har- 
ringto, and the last from Sir Will’am Gregory. Accor- 
ding to the Directory, the extent of these estates isas 


follows :— Tea Total 
acres acres 

Cameron’s Land...... ..... 165 287 
Mochiellsisswtterletoterclers slaene 168 204 

RUOS bas veislemetetslaleretere scores nil 310 
Mangakellyscncenscnsenmssielsivas 823 348 
Total... 656 1,149 


All the above are estites which ought to do well for 
the Company, Oamerou’s Land in particular being as 
fine and strong a sheet of tea as one could wish to see. 
Mr. Hill keeps Harrington, where he will reside and 
have charge of the other estates—Lochiel, Camerou’s 
Land, and Rosita—on behalf of the Oompany.—Local 
“Times.” 

THe RusBeR StPPLY FROM BrAzit.—A New York 
rubber importer, speaking of Brazil, said :— Uniess 
the ports are blockaded, and traffic on the coast in- 
terrupted, commerce will be little interfered with, 
aud prices will not fall. as some predict, The only 
apprehension is in regard to the effect upon Brazilian 
finances. Brazil has lately enjoyed a boom, something 
like the Argentine Republic, and everything has be- 
come iuflated. A considerable amount of money from 
Europe has been invested in securities and business 
interests there, and loans have been negotiated by 
the Government. Brazilian exchange has risen in the 
last two years from 20 to 28, which is above par. .- 
Should a financial crisis be precipitated by the trouble 
the eff-ct may be serious. Idon't thi: k the Brazilian 
people are ready fora change to a Republican form 
of government just yet. . There is a large class of poor, 
ignorant people who were recently released from slavery. 
The existing Government—or the late Government as 
it may now be styled—has been exceedingly liberal 
and progressive, and should have had the better 
classes with it,’—Jndia-rubber Journal, 
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COCOA, COFFEE, AND TEA EXHIBITS 
IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The representation of cocoa munufacture at the Ex- 
hibition is very full and complete, our friends from 
Holland taking a decided lead numerically, as well as 
in regard to the area of space occupied. Ohief among 
the Dutch exhibitors in this branch of commerce is 
the eminent firm of Messrs. C. J. Van Houten and 
Zoon, who have no less than five distinct exhibits 
illustrative af their cocoa and its mode of distribution 
tothe public. In their principal building, a handsome 
annex constructed in the sixteenth century style of 
Dutch architecture, and of which we give an illustra- 
tion, cups of the firm’s cocoa are served to visitors by 
young girls dressed in national costumes as worn by 
the women of north and south Holland, Fries!and, and 
Zealand, Orowds of visitors flock to this elegantlv. 
fitted pavilion each day, and partake of Messrs. Van 
Houten’s refreshing beverage. Elsewhere in the 
grounds forming part of the Netherlands section of the 
Palais des Industries Diverses, the firm’s second exhi- 
bit is to be seen, consisting of a pretty chalet de- 
signed in the ancient Dutch style, its interior artisti- 
eally furnished and ornamented with the engraved 
certificates received by Messrs. Von Houten at pre. 
vious exhibitions, with glass cases holding medals 
awarded to them, and with orders conferred upon them 
in recognition of the excellence of their manufacture, 
A third exhibit of the firm will be found in the Palace 
of Food Products on the Quay d’Orsay, where among 
other goods in the Dutch section a pyramid of Van 
Houten’s cocoa, enclosed in boxes and export cases, 
attracts much attention. The Javanese village near 
the Place des invalides contains another of the firm’s 
exhibits, tended by natives from Java, among whom 
and throughout the Dutch Indies generally Van 
Houten’s cocoa is, we learn, very popular. The fifth 
exhibit of the firm is placed in the Colonial section 
of Holland, and comprises, appropriately enough, the 
model of a cocoa plantation, showing visitors how 
the cocoa is harvested, the case containing this 
model being flanked with cocoa-trees, thus fittingly 
completing a most interesting display. In the firm’s 
establishment at Weesp five steam-engines are em- 
potyed to dry very complicated machinery fitted up 
in he factory, which isilluminated by the electric light, 
land occupied by about 450 work-people. Despite its 
capacious proportions, it appears that this factory is 
not yet sufficiently extensive to meet the increasing 
demands upon its resources, and that a new structure 
on a much larger scale will soon become necessary. The 
accessories to the factory include a workshop where 
the boxes and cases used for packing the cocoa are 
made by the firm, some 40,000 tin boxes being turned 
out every day from this workshop ; while there is also 
a printing-office attached to the factory. In addition 
to the establishment at Weesp, Messrs. Van Houten 
& Zoon have a special factory in Germany, situate at 
Dusseldorf, where they employ some sixty persons in 
packing and dispatching their cocoa to German cus- 
tomers only. Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, of Bristol and 
London, are tho sole representatives of the English 
cocor trade in the section devoted to Great Britain. 
They have a handsome stand decorated in black end 
gold, and containing samples of their pure concen- 
trated cocoa, prepared by anew and Sspccial scientific 
process, through which extreme solubility is secured 
and the finest flavour developed. Messrs. Fry also 
show chocolate in great variety. 

The display of tea at the Exhibition is by no means 
extensive. There isa handsome Indian pavilion in the 
grounds, certainly, but this building, which has been 
associated with the names of Indian tea growers, and 
erected ata cost of several thousands of pounds, com- 
prises for the most part small shops, where Oriental 
wares are sold, the principal being that of Messrs. 
Liberty. We searched diligently for the exhibits of 
our Indian tea growers. The only trace of them we 
could find was in the most prominent part of the 
Pavilion, the centre, where the Great Tower-street Tea 
Company were carrying on an ABO kiudof business, 
Considering that there was supposed to be in this spot 
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a display by our Indian tea growers, we expected to 
see exhibited something connected with the production 
of that article, instead of which we found the names 
of various tea districts and gardens simply made the 
appanages of the trade of an individual firm. The 
whole affair is undoubtedly a tribute to the commer- 
cial enterprise of Mr. Thomas Lough (Great Tower- 
street Tea Oompany) and Messrs. Liberty (Regent- 
street), as well as an evidence of the sleepiness of the 
Indian tea growers or of their Association. 

The Compagnie Francaise, of Paris, show samples of 
tea put up in little fancy packet-shaped tins, each 
holding about 1 oz. or 14 oz. On the labels covering 
the tins is the statement: “Imported by the Com- 
pagnie Francaise; ‘souchovg fin,’ box of ten eups 
for 50c.” 

Russian tea, or tea assold in Russia, about which 
everybody talks, is shown by Messrs. Perloff et Fils, 
of Moscow. Wehave sampled some of it as supplied 
in Paris, and we find it to be a fair representation of 
the medium grade of tea which is used in the Moscow 
district of Russia. No doubt the Parisians are pleased 
to pay the high price asked for this tea, on account of 
the novelty of the article; but in our opinion a very 
much higher class tea can be obtained at Jess money in 
Moscow or of Russian shippers in London. 

With a view of giving our readers information as to 
what coffee in Paris actually is, we recently visited 
the coffee-roasting works of Monsieur Ernest Trébucien, 
Oours de Vincennes, Paris, the most noted manufac- 
turer of the article. His celebrated “Café des Gour- 
mets,” consists of blended coffees, highly roasted and 
coarsely ground. After roasting, the berry is thinly 
coated with a sugar syrup, by which it is considered 
the aroma is preserved. Monsieur Trébucien has fur- 
vished us with samples of this coffee, which we find 
has the flavour so popular in Paris. It is a thick coffee, 
and more suitable for taking with cognac, according to 
the French fashion, than coffee of a slizbly acid 
flavour, and not too highly roasted, which is perferred 
by many connoisseurs in this country. Weare told 
that M. Trébucien does one-fortieth of the trade in 
France, which amounts annually to 68,000 tons; where- 
as the yearly consumption of coffee in the United 
Kingdom, according to the latest Board of Trade 
returns, ig under 13500 tons. Monsieur Trébucien’s 
display at the Kxhibition is a very interesting one, com- 
prising samples of his ““Oafé des Gourmets” packed in 
tins, which are retailed at 95 centimes per tin of 125 
grammes, about equivalent to 3s. per lb.; roasted 
whole coffee of various growths, and condensed coffee 
and chocolate put up in card-board boxes, &e. His 
chocolate is excellent. The quotation we have 
given above is high, but it includes a heavy French duty 
of 74d. per lb, If the public at home would pay 2s. a 
lb, for coffee, or a price something like it, instead of 
going for the low-priced mixture, we are sure that the 
trade here would equally supply a very fine article. 
Being a member of the Jury, M. Trébucien is hors con- 
cours a8 an exhibitor.—Ceylon Advertiser. 


a 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. 


Cotton EXxPErRIMENTs. 


In response to applications from the Society, seeds 
of local standard kinds of cotton were received for 
Mr. Cameron’s experiments in Mysore, from the Di- 
rector of the Agricultural Department Dewas State, 
the Cantonment Magistrate, Agra, and Mr. Wishart 
of Cawnpore, who wrote:—‘ Mr. J. C. Nicholls, C. S, 
Judge of Cawnpore, has sent to me your letter of 
the 17th instant, with a request that I fwill supply 
the cotton seed required by you, this IT have much 
pleasure in doing, and have forwarded to your ad- 
dress under separate cover, two lots of 24 1b. each 
marked A. and B, the former called Jamnapar, and 
the latter Daysce. Various kinds of Cotton come 
into the market, these are mixed together, and thus 
form the standard qualities of classes which are 
shipped for Oawnpore.” 
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Mompasa MANGcors. 

Colonel Pollock wrote as follows from Mombasa, 
East Africa :— 

“T send you some Mango seeds of a fruit, which 
considering it is not grafted, is one of the most 
delicious of mangoes: and the trees bear twice if 
not three times a year, much the same as on the 
Niger about which we have before had some corres- 
pondence. If in return you could send us seed of 
various bamboos, Lichies and any other fruit trees, 
T am sure the Administrator-General of the Imperial 
British East African Oompany would be grateful. If 
you could send us a |b of fresh Assam Tea Seed by 
parcel post we should be obliged. The mails leave 
Bombay for this once a month.” The Bamboo, 
Colonel Pollock adds, is unknown at Mombasa and 
the is anxious to introduce it, 

Bamboo seed of two kinds, recently received from 
Mr. Gamble. were sent to Colonel Pollock, and other 
seeds will be sent hereafter. The 18 Mango seeds 
received appeared in good condition and were sown 
at once. 

Packing PxLanr Ovrrines. 

Mr. J. Oleghorn gives the following notes on Mul- 
berry cuttings sent to him by the Society. The cuttings 
were placed in a wooden box in alternate layers with 
sand, and the whole thoroughly wetted. Mr. Oleghorn 
says:—“ The Mulberry cuttingswere despatched from 
Calcutta on the 18th April, arrived at Balasoreon say the 
20th April, remained in the Steamer Co.’s godown 
until the 20th May, arrived at my house on the 
morning of 23rd May, and were planted out the same 
evening. On opening the box, I found the cuttings 
had thrown out roots and buds; so instead of plant- 
ing in the usual manner, I laid them on the surface 
of the bed and covered lightly with soil. The 35 
days included in the above dates were the hottest 
and most trying of the year.” Writing on the Ist 
July, Mr. Cleghorn says ‘‘out of about 200 Mulberry 
cuttings I have 139 struck with shoots 6 inches high. 
Some of the cuttings have sent out 4 and 5 shoots. 
I expect about 20 more to strike. The result is 
extremely good considering the history of the package.” 
On the 24th of July the cuttings were again counted, 
and 159 plants from 6 to 24 inches were found. As 
the cuttings had been down two months they may 
be taken as thoroughly established, and should this 
method of packing answer equally well with other 
plants, cuttings may be sent to the most remote 
districts in India, to places where the cost of trans- 
porting them has rendered it difficult to send rooted 
plants packed in the ordinary manner. 

ScaLE on Tra. 

In reference to the Scale on his Tea plants, replying 
to anenquiry, Mr. R. Ballard, Palampur Kangra Valley, 
writes :—‘‘I have carefully carried out your instructions 
in using the emulsion, and wherever applied it has 
killed the Scale insect. Since the heavy rains set in, 
we have had no fresh bushes attacked, and the 
Scale insect is in abeyance. I have got a powerful 
microscope but cannot obtain a live insect to ex- 
amine. I believe after the rains, and with sunshine, 
the insect will again give trouble, but I have got, 
thanks to you, every appliance ready and will attack 
vigorously.” 

Messrs. Mitchell, Reid & Oo. also kindly gave the 
following information :—‘‘ We have no definite informa- 
tion regarding the blight (Scale), or we should have 
communicated same to yOu, The manager advised us 
that it had been washed off by the unusually heavy 
rains of the season, but it has by no means been 
killed, and it seems to be making its appearance 
again. The following 15 extract of Mr. Bowman’s 
letter of 12th instant :—‘Kindly send me up another 
pump for the blight, 1 found the work slow, and two 
pumps are necessary. I found it checks the blight 
very well, but doubt if it kills all the young in the 
shells. As soon as I am certain, a report shall be 
sent to you.” 

STRAWSONIZER, 

In connection with the subject of insect pests, the 
fact referred toin Messrs. Barry & Co’s. letter, that 
Mr. Strawson is attempting to adapt his invention 


for the distribution of insecticides, manure, seeds, &c. 
to the requirements of Tea Planters, is of great in- 
terest to all connected with the industry: indeed, 
a machine which could distribute an insecticide 
cheaply and effectively and be capable of dealing with 
8 or 10 acres an hour, would be of use to Indigo 
planters against the caterpillars which do so much 
damage to Indigo crops; and also in wheat growing 
districts. An abbreviated description of the machine, 
taken from The Sugar Oane is given below. 

Messrs. Barry & Co. wrote:—“We enclose extract 

from a letter from the Managing Proprietor of an 
Assam Garden, who is now in Europe, which explains 
itself. Our correspondent is in communication with 
other authorities on Tea pests and the means whereby 
they might be destroyed, and we shall feel extremely 
obliged if you would favor us with the information 
asked for.” The following is the enclosure referred 
to:—* Might I ask you to do me the favor of .com- 
municating with Mr. Wood-Mason, the curator of 
the Natural History Museum, Oalcutta, who, I believe, 
is the first entomologist in India, and ask him to 
give the scientific names of the mot destructive 
Tea pests, especially those which cause what we 
call Mosquito blight, and also Green fly and Red 
spider? But the mosquito blight is most destructive, 
and it is about that insect, its scientific name, habits, 
&c., that I wish for information to give to Mr. Strawson 
the inventor of the “Strawsonizer,” who is in 
consultation with Dr. Riley and other authorities as 
to the best chemical solutions, &c-,to be used in his 
machine for the destruction of the various kinds of 
insect pests:” 

The following reply was sent to Messrs. Barry & 
Co.:—I had the pleasure of forwarding copy of the 
extract enclosed in your favor of the 20th instant 
relating to tea pests to Mr. Wood-Mason and of 
asking him to favor us with a Memorandum givirg 
the names of the more destructive tea pests, Mr 
Wood-Mason refers us to his “Report on the tea 
mite and Tea bug of Assam, which he mentions can 
be had from Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. for 
eight annas. Mr. Strawson would probably be able 
to glean information regarding other pests, as well 
as those named, from the chapter on “ Blights” in 
the Tea Oyclopzedia,! published at the office of the 
Tea Gazette, 1881. As Mr. Wood-Mason’s report has 
no plate of the more active and destructive pests 
of the two it deals with—the tea bug, or “ Mosquito’ 
(Helopeltis theivora) I have the pleasure of senting 
you a copy of Mr. Peal’s paper to which you refer, 
pudlished in this Society’s Journal, Vol. IV, N.S. 

I have also the pleasure of sending copies of this 
Society’s Proceedings for January 1888, and for May 

and July 1889. In the first the result of a trial of 

an insecticide distributed in a liquid state throngh a 
suitable pump, is given. Mr, Jamieson. of the Second 
Fallodhi Tea Co. reported that though the insecticide 
appeared, to some extent, to check the “Mosquitos ” 
attacking the plants, the cost of the application. and 

its frequent renewal, was prohibitory, This may, to 

some extent, have been due to the construction of 

the distributing engine, which resembled the ordinary 
garden hand pump in appearance, being fixed to a | 
receptacle to hold the wash, and mounted on small . 
wheels; the machine would therefore be an awkward i 
one on hilly gardens, or even to wheel over broken i 
land and between tea bushes. In the two proceedings 
of the current year sent, reference is made to a new 
pest which has appeared inthe Kangra Valley. This 
pest does not appear very formidable now, the means 
of destruction adopted having proved efficacious, as 
the enclosed extract from a letter received yesterday 
will show { as. however, allied species have been found 
to cause most serious damage to coffee, and in 
America to orange plantations, it may be that we 
have to congratulate ourselves for having found re- 
medy at an early stage” Mr. Peal’s paper referred 
to above was written in 1873 when the tea bug was 
just coming into prominence as a_ destructive pest, 
ang the seven plates which illustrated it, show the 
imsect in various stages, and the effect of its attack 
on the leaf. 
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COCONUT BEETLES AT THE STRAITS. 


Mr. C. F. De Mornay, of Malakoff Estate, Province | 
Wellesley, writes as follows to the Pinang Gazette :— 

The proposed ‘‘ Ordinance for the protection of 
Coconut trees from the ravages of certain Beetles” may 
seem to persons unacquainted with the cause of the great 
increase in the number of these insects quite unneces- 
sary ; but when they know how impossible itis for the 
owners of coconut plantations to prevent their property 
being destroyed by one of these beetles, they will, I think, 
acknowledge that the Government is acting wisely and 
justly in coming to their assistance. Though it may 
not be advisable for Government to protect or foster 
any particular branch of industry, it is only fair that it 
should step in to protect one threatened with destruc- 
tion, through no fault’ or want of care on the part of 
those engaged in it, but by the neglect of certain 
duties for which other people are properly responsible. 
These duties are the destruction, removal, or render- 
ing innocuous of rubbish, trade refuse, &c., produced 
in their business or on their premises. As regards the 
draft Ordinance published in the Government Gazette, 
I am of opinion that, it its present form, it would 
not have much effect in checking the ravages of the 
beetles, and that a more intimate knowledge of their 
habits is required before a suitable measure can be 
framed, The drastic remedy of cutting down all the 
coconut trees attacked by beetles would cause serious 
loss to the owners without any appreciable benefit. 
If not trespassing too far on your space, I propose 
makiog some observations on the habits of these insects, 
which, I hope, will prove useful in suggesting meaus 
for reducing their numbers. 

The Rhinoceros beetle (described as Oryctes Rhi- 
noceros in the schedule to the proposed Ordinance) is, 
I think, too well-known to need description here. It 
is by far the most numerous and destructive of these 
pests. Only the perfect beetle of this species attacks 
living coconut trees, the larve or grubs living only in 
decaying vegetable matter. I mention below some of 
the materials that seem to be the most attractive beds 
for breeding these beetles :— 

1. Paddy straw. 

2, Paddy husk, 

3. Coir refuse, rubbish from dust bins, bark, tan, 
saw dust, &c. 

4, Oattle mannre and stable litter. 

5, Dead trunks of coconut trees. 

Certain other kinds of refuse are said to breed these 
insects, but of these I cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge. It is remarkable that thestems of the tapioca 
plant and the ampas (refuse from the roots), when 
rotten, never breed these beetles. Whole coconut 
husks, when heaped until quite decayed, also prove 
uuattractive. It is possible that by analysis Govern- 
ment might determine what it is that makes these 
substances unpalatable to the insects, and thus dis- 
cover means of preventing their breeding in other refuse. 

The beetle lays its eggs in some accumulation of 
moist and decaying vegetable matter, where the larva, 
a whitish grub, is duly hatched, and. lives uutil it 
attains its full size, about 24 inches long, and as thick 
asa man’s middle finger. It then becomes a chrysalis 
ofa light-brown colour, the forepart of which resem- 
bles the perfect beetle, except that the head, horn, 
wings, and legs are enclosed ina kind of casing. It 
still inhabits the refuse heap until the time for it to 
takes its flight as a perfect beetle. The beetle leaves the 
place it was bred in always at night, and flying in the 
direction of the prevailing night wind, reaches a coconut 
tree, alights on it, and proceeds to bore into a leaf near 
the butt; often boring through young unfolded leaves, 
which gives them the cut, ragged appearance so often 
seen after they unfold. The beetle sometimes passes 
the day in the hole it has bored, and, being unable 
to fly by day-light, is found by the coconut tree 
climbers, who extract it by means of a barbed needle. 
This plan answers well enough in keeping down the 
number of beetles on a plantation, if there are no large 
accumulations of rubbish or trade refuse, &e,, in the 
neighbourhood; but when this is the case, or the 
plantation is situated near a village, it is impossible to 
cope with the inseots in this manner, and the trees 


rapidly sicken and die from repeated attacks. The 
only means I haye found practicable, when these beetles 
become too numerous to be kept down by extract- 
ing them from the trees, is to search for and destroy 
the grubs in their breeding places, or to render these 
unsuitable for hatching and feeding them, 

Paddy straw is a favorite breeding place when stocked 
in the usual manner, the grubs being found only in 
the layers nearest the ground, which are always damp 
and more or less decayed. I successfully prevented the 
grubs being bred in this by having the straw stocked 
ou a platform of split bamboos (nibongs or saplings 
would answer equally well) sufficiently high to keep 
the ground underneath free from litter, and to allow 
for ventilation. Not asiugle beetle or grub ever bred 
in straw stacked in this maaner, and it is a cheap 
and effectual plan of dealing with it. Indian cattle 
are chiefly fed on paddy straw, and their introduction 
here has caused the natives to purchase or collect it for 
that purpose. It is usually stacked near the cattle- 
sheds, and provides numerous large beds for breeding 
the beetles. Paddy straw is used largely at potteries, 
and is usually stacked in the same manner, On account 
of there being now a market for the paddy straw, the 
Malays often neglected to burn it off on their fields, 
as used to be customary, and the heaps leit rotting 
there may also breed beetles. Paddy husk is another 
favourite breeding place, and should be burnt as pro- 
duced, unless it is required for any purpose, when it 
should be stored in raised magazines, Near rice-pound- 
ing establishments in Province Wellesley, the coconut 
trees die in large numbers from the attacks of beetles. 
It is sometimes used at potteries. Ooir refuse, rubbish 
from dust bins, tan, bark, &c., are mostly difficult, if 
not impossible, to burn, and should either be thinly 
spread over adjacent land, or, as I would suggest, 
emulsions of Jeyes’ purifier, carbolic acid, kerosine, 
Paris green, or some other insecticide might be 
sprinkled over the heaps with the idea of preventing 
the grubs from breeding in them. Oattle manure has 
to be heaped for some time in order to render it suit- 
able for manure, and is too valuable to destroy by 
burning’ in agricultural districts. The grubs are usually 
found a few inches from the surface of the heaps, so 
they are easily discovered and destroyed ; but I think it 
might also be treated inthe way suggested for dealing 
with coir refuse, &c. Large numbers of beetles are bred 
in the stable litter at the homes of Europeansand natives 
in Penang, which must greatly increase their numbers. 
The beetles have no particular breeding season, but 
breed all the year round. 

Red Beetle, (?) named Rhynchophorus Ferrugineous 
in the draft Ordinance, is I think, probably a variety 
of Calandra Palmavum. I have never found any of 
these beetles of a uniform red or orange colour as 
mentioned in Dr. Simon’s'report on coconut beetles. 
This beetle itself does no harm to coconut trees. It is 
the larva or grub that damages them. It has been 
generally stated that the beetle searches for wounds in 
the coconut tree made by the coconut climbers with 
their knives, and deposits its eggs in them, but I think 
it more probable that it acts in a similar mauuer to 
other beetles of the same family, as, for instance, the 
corn and rice weevils, and itself punctures the hole 
where it deposits 1ts eggs, It has been said that their 
rostrum is not sufficiently strong for it todo this, but 
in my opinion it is quite strong enough to punch a 
hole in the soft parts of the crown of the tree, which 
is probably much softer than a grain of corn or rice. 
The grubs are hatched in the pithy material, usually 
called the cabbage, through which the leaves sprout. 
They bore through this and the soft part of the tree 
in all directions, without, however, making any ex- 
ternal wouul. If not discovered, they eventually kill 
the tree by eating through the base of the leaf spike, 
probably through their favourite food, the cabbage, 
having become entirely consumed. When a grub living 
ina coconut tree arrives atthe time it has to change 
into the pupa or chrysalis state, it bores through the 
wood of the stem to the outside, near the top of the 
tree, and, on the thickness of the wood, manufactures 
a most wonderfully constructed cocoon from the fibres 
of the wood, In thisit lies torpid until the time for 
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it to emerge asa perfect beetle. This beetle, unlike 
the Rhinoceros beetle, flies freely by daylight. They 
are not very numerous here, and I have never known 
much damage to be done by them. On account of 
their habits, little can be done to decrease their num- 
ber, but for the same reason, they are not likely to 
increase to any great extent, 

It is not easy to know when a tree is attacked by 
these insects, as it shows no very clear sign of their 
ravages until the leaf spike falls, when the tree in- 
variably dies. If the heads of the trees are frequently 
inspected by skilful beetle-searchers, many trees may 
be saved by cutting out the grubs, their presence being 
known by the searher either finding a cocoon in the 
tree, or, more generally, by noticing slight wounds on 
the smooth ski (if I may call it so) of the leaf spike, 
which are unintentionally made by the grub in eating 
the soft pithy massthrough whichit pushes its way. 
Several grubs and beetles are sometimes cut out of 
one tree. 

I may mention that, some years ago, the coconut 
plantation belonging to this estate was being rapidly 
destroyed by the ravages of the Rhinoceros beetle. 
Finding that increasing the number of beetle-searchers 
had no appreciable effect, I commenced searching for 
the grubs, and, at the beginning, with one coolie, used 
to destroy from 300 to 1,000 in a day. By destroying 
them and preventing them from breeding in the paddy 
straw, they decreased rapidly in number, the planta- 
tion became healthy again, and I found one beetle- 
searcher sufficient to keep the trees free of them. In 
may case I found it necessary only to search the refuse 
cheaps tothe eastward of the plantation, that being 
the general direction of the night breeze.—Straits Times. 
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KEW BULLETIN AND TROPICAL 
AGRIULTURE. 


We have more than once called attention in for- 
mer years to a very useful and very interesting 
collection of occasional notes ard memoirs, on 
matters connected chiefly with economical botany, 
periodically published by the authorities of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, under the title of the Bulle- 
tin of Miscellaneous Information.”” The Bulletin 
is issued monthly, in separate numbers, and at 
the close of the year the several numbers are collec- 
ted together and published in a single volume, at 
moderate cost, by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Among the voluminous publications which are 
issued annually from that Office, it would be 
difficult to find many which rival this unpretend- 
ing Bulletin in varied interest and genuine economical 
importance. The Royal Gardens at Kew are, as it 
were, an Intelligence Department for Hconomia 
Botany and a central Botanical Exchange for the 
whole British Empire. A paper in the number of 
the Bulletin for May, 1889, gives a list of Botanical 
Departments and Hstablishments at home, in India, 
aod in the Colonies, in correspondence with Kew. 
It occupies five pages, and its range extends from 
Darjeeling to Cape Town, from Ottawa to Sydney, 
from Jamaica to Fiji. Another paper, of some forty 
pages, in the July number, consists of a ‘‘ Guide 
to the Botanical Literature of the British Empire.” 
“The primary object of this compilation,” says an 
introductory note, “is to supply useful information 
on the literature of the systematic, economic, and 
geographical botany of the Possessions, Dependen- 
cies, and Protectorates of the British Empire, Kew 
is often called upon to answer questions, on the 
shortest notice, concerning the vegetation of some 
remote part of the world, and the best books to 
consult on the subject. Such questions are not 
always easily answered, and they frequently entail 
a considerable expenditure of time; hence the idea 
of preparing @ concise guide,” Here we obtain a 
glimpse of the important and comprehensive func- 


tions discharged by Kew in the commerce and 
economy of the Empire. England is the common 
market of the world, and the dominions of the 
Queen contain almost every climate to be found 
on the surface of the globe. Broadly speaking, it 
is hardly an exaggeration tosay that the bulk of 
our trade, consists in the export of minerals and 
mineral products, andthe import of vegetable staples. 
Hence the vital importance of asystematic survey 
and co-ordination of the botanical resources of the 
Empire at large. As regards the more common 
and familiar products of the vegetable kingdom, 
it is true, no doubt, that our merchants know 
where to find them, and that self-interest and competi- 
tion will infallibly direct them to the clieapest market. 
But new products are perpetually findivg their way 
into the market as staples, and the enterprise and 
ingenuity of Englishmen are constantly trans- 
ferring old products from the parts of the world 
in which they are native to other parts where 
they can be cultivated to equal advantage. This 
process is largely aided by scientific inquiry and 
organized research, and Kew, with its affiliated 
establishments in all parts of the Empire, fur- 
nishes the machinery whereby scientific inquiry 
and organized research, are applied to this important 
department of the national economy. 

A mere glance at the table of contents of the 
Bulletin for 1889 will show how admirably Kew 
fulfils its purpose in this respect, The Bulletin 
must not, of course, be regarded as a summary or 
survey of all the work done at Kew for the study 
of scientific botany. Itis merely a series of notes, 
on subjects which have been brought to the notice 
of the Director and his assistants in the course 
of the ordinary work of the establishment, and 
have been adjudged by them as of sufficient gene- 
ral interest to warrant the publication of information 
concerning them. Accordingly, in one number we 
have a brief account of the various woods produced 
in Tasmania, with an estimate of their commercial 
value; in another, a catalogue of tha fruits grown 
in Mysore, in continuation of similar information, 
published in previous numbers of the Bulletin, 
concerning other parts of the Empire. The in- 
terests of horticulture—no inconsiderable industry 
in the aggregate—are not neglected, for the Febru- 
ary number consists exclusively of a list of such 
hardy herbaceous annual and perennial plants as 
have matured seeds under cultivation at Kew in 
1888—such seeds being available for exchange 
with colonial, Indian, and foreign Botanic Gardens, 
as well as with regular correspondents of Kew; 
while the April number contains a similar list of 
new garden plants, described and published in 
1888. But, for the most part, the interest of the 
Bulletin is, as it should be, rather economical 
than horticultural, In the first number we find a 
very interesting account of the coca plant, the 
source of the now well-known and popular local 
anesthetic known as cocaine. It will surprise 
many of our readers, perhaps, to learn that this 
plant has been noticed and described by botanists 
and travellers for more than 300 years. It has 
long been largely used by the inhabitants of Peru 
and Bolivia as the source of a stimulant to the 
nervous system, in much the same way and for 
the same purpose as the Chinese use opium and 
the Hast Indians chew the betel, and for this 
purpose some 40,000,000 of pounds of the 
leaves are gathered annually, mainly from the 
plantations of Bolivia, the value of the crop being 
estimated at £2,000,000. Outside of South 
America the plant is used almost exclusively for 
the production of cocaine, an alkaloid which is 
extracted from the leaves. For this purpose its 
experimental cultivation has been undertaken in 
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Ceylon, in British Guiana, Jamaica, in St. 
Lucia, and in various parts of India, with results 
which are not unsatisfactory in themselves; but 
for commercial purposes south America holds the 
field, since it is able, as the Bulletin points out, 
without further extension of cultivation, to produce 
such enormous quantities of coca leaves, that the 
one-eightieth part would be sufficient to swamp 
the cocaine markets of the whole world.’’ On an- 
other page we find a note concerning “ Hardy 
Species of Eucalyptus.”’ Whatever the medicinal 
and sanitary properties of this native of the anti- 
podes may be, there can be no doubt that its 
naturalization in this country would be welcome for 
ornamental purposes. But the eucalyptus globulus, 
or ordinary blue gum tree, is only ‘‘ sparingly 
hardy,’' in sheltered localities, in England. Kew, 
however, has lately received seeds of this gspesies, 
collected from trees growing in Tasmania at high 
altitudes and exposed to severe frosts. Seeds of 
another variety, eucalyptus coccifera, have also been 
obtained from trees which were coated with icicles 
a foot long, and there seems, therefore, to be 
nothing very hazardous in the conjecture of the 
Bulletin, that plants raised from seed of such hardy 
forms would he likely to bear with impunity the 
rigours of an Hoglish winter. Another subject to 
which the Bulletin devotes considerable attention, 
though not more than it deserves, is the cultiva- 
tion of a variety of useful fibres. The important 
subject of ramie or rhea was fully discussed in 
the Bulletin of last year, and this year we have 
a Report of great interest by Mr. Morris, the 
Assistant-Director of Kew, on the competitive trials, 
‘made at the Paris Exhibition, of a variety of 
machines for the decortication of the fibre. ‘ 1n- 
terest in ramie,” says the Bulletin, ‘‘is becoming 
more and more general, and, judging by the corre- 
spondence addressed to this establishment, the 
subject is followed with keen interest at home as 
well asin India, and the colonies.” That it ig fol- 
lowed with equal interest on the Continent is shown 
by the active competition of inventors in the pro- 
duction of machines of great ingenuity for dealing 
economically with the refractory, but very valuable, 
product. Another fibre of importance is that known 
as the Bahia piassava, which furnishes the strong, 
coarse, bristle-like stems which are used in scayven- 
gers’ brushes and brooms, and for a variety of 
similar purposes, while the nut of the palm which 
produces it is well known as the coquilla. nut, 
largely used in turnery. Familiar as this product 
is in both its forms in this country, no detailed 
account of the palm from which it comes, or of 
the processes of manufacture, has hitherto been 
published in an accessible form. The October 
number of the Bulletin now supplies this deficiency 
in the literature of economical botany. 

Our extracts from the Bulletin have been made 
almost at random, and mainly with the purposes of 
exhibiting the range and variety of its contents. 
We might enlarge the selection almost indefinitely, 
if ib were possible to condense the contents of the 
yolume into the space at our command; but we 
must content ourselves with mentioning two other 
topics only, One of these is gambier, a substance 
of which few of our readers are likely to haye 
heard, unless they are familiar with the details of 
the tanning trade, Yet gambier is an article, as 
we learn from the Bulletin, ‘‘ which every tanner 
in the kingdom uses more or legs;it used to cost 
£10 per ton and now costs £45,” The rise in price 
is due to the increase of the demand in America, 
coupled with improvidence and want of intelligence 
in the cultivation of the plant from which the 
produce is obtained. This is the wncaria gambier, 
8 shrubby%climber,|native of the Malay States, which 


is largely cultivated at Singapore. The gambier, or 
catechu pallidum of the British pharmacopeia, is an 
astringent gum or paste, rich in tannin of a peculiar 
character,and is obtained by boiling the leaves of the 
plant. There seems to be no reason why the plant 
should not be freely cultivated in those - tropical 
climates where such plants as cacao, vanilla, ginger 
and bananas are found to thrive, so that there is a 
very promising opening for British colonies which 
possess these climates, in the cultivation of a 
commodity which has risen in price from £10 to 
£45 a ton, mainly because the coolies at Singapore 
who are chiefly engaged in the cultivation, lack the 
enterprise or the intelligence to grow it in an 
economical fashion, ‘carrying on their operations 
ona system calculated to impoverish the’ soil, and 
producing an article of uncertain quality and often 
yuite useless for commercial purposes.” The last 
topic we can mention is that of the phy- 
loxera, which appears several times in the 
Bulletin, mainly in connexion with the occurrence, 
actual or alleged, of that destructive pest in different 
parts of the world. The most important paper is 
that which describes the modes of combating the 
pest adopted in the Gironde. In 1881 the present 
Director of Kew attended an International Congress 
on the subject, held at Bordeaux, as the representative 
of the Governments of New South Wales, South - 
Australia and Victoria, A summary of the con- 
clusions he then arrived at is reproduced in the 
September number of the Bulletin. Broadly 
speaking, Mr. Thiselton Dyer holds that, although 
many palliatives and preventives may be, and have 
been, more or less successfully employed, ‘ the 
use of American vines, at any rate as stocks, 
affords the only shance of maintaining vine culti- 
vation in the future in Western Europe.” This 
conclusion is based on the consideration ‘“ that the 
phylloxera and the American vines have grown up 
together in the New World, and, as the latter hava 
not been exterminated, it follows that they have 
arrived at a mutual adjustment,” It is true that 
the American grape itself does not appear to yield 
a flavour in the wine so delicate as that for which 
the produce of the Gironde has long been famous. 
But, by grafting French vines on American stocks, 
the flavour of the wines is preserved, while the 
ravages of the phylloxera are checked. These con- 
clusions are further corroborated by a recent report 
of the British Consul at Bordeaux, who records the 
progressive increase of fresh plantations of vines, 
the new plantations consisting almost exclusively 
of American vines grafted with French plants of 
the best kind. Lovers of claret may, therefore, take 
heart of grace. The harsh American vine has come 
to the rescue of its delicate Kuropean sister and 
regenerated the vineyards of the Gironde, with the 
assured promise of renowned vintages and unimpaired 
flavours. —London Zimes, 


SS 
THE WEIGHING OF THE THA, 


Toe Mave Lear. 
(Sequel to The Weighing in of the Tea,” in the House 
hold Register, Dec. 6th, 1889.) 


The fresh young leaf that from the field is brought— 
The issue it of constant, hopeiul toil, 

That calls forth plenty from the answering soil,— 

Is weighed for test of faithful labour wrought. 

Yet is the making with more labour fraught 
Before the end is reached; and watchful skill 
Must wither, roll, ferment, and fire; and ill 

Betides, it care and knowledge are not sought : 

Attention sees the manufacture grow 
To merited success that cometh sure 

Though waiting oft is long: the tea is weighed 
The measure ot the maker’s gain to show: 

Life's promise must be proved, and must endure 

The stress of fashioning force—or, ’tis not made. 


Dikoya, ALFRED , NICHOLAS, 
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ACTION ABOUT TEA PLANTS. 


In tHE District Courtor Kanpy.—No. 2,640. 

Neil M. Adam of Pendleton Estate, Wattegama, 
plaintiff, v. R.S. Pieris, Broomhill, Kollupitiya, Co- 
lombo, defendant, 

This was a claim of recovery of R600, value of 
200,000 tea plants, of which defendant took delivery 
of 150,009 and refused to take the balance, De- 
feudant resisted the claim on the ground that the 
plants supplied were poor and unheaalthy plants 
about two years old, unfit for planting and of in- 
ferior jat, that the defendant required the plants 
for planting on @ large extent of land which he 
had just opened out, and that by reason of the 
plaintiff's breach of agreement the defendant lost 
a season for planting whereby he had sustained 
great loss and damage, to wit damage to the ex- 
tent of R3,750. 

At the trial, Mr. Beven appeared for the plaintiff 
and Mr. Sproule for the defendant. Mr. Adam, 
Mr. W.S. Marshall and Mr. Cland Hewat of Kana- 
pediwatte, Gampola, were called in behalf of the 
plaintiff. The defendant, G. D. Jamieson of Maria- 
watte, Gampola, P. D. Almeda of Morali Oya estate, 
and Juan Fonseka of Moragala, estate, Kurunegala 
were examined for the defence. Today (February 
8rd) Mr. Lawrie gave the following 

JUDGMENT :— 

The plaintiff advertized in the local papers that he 
had for sale ‘‘ Strong, healthy tea plants at R6 per 1,000 
divered at Gampola.” 

On the 80th April, the defendant wrote to the 
plaintiff :—‘‘ If you could let me have, say 100,000 tea 
plants, that you are advertizing at R6 per 1,000, I 
shall take on trial,and should the jat give me satisfac- 
tion, I shall be in a position to book your seed from 
next year as I require. I think you give delivery at 
from Gampola. Please state the age of the plants, 
kindly let me have a reply by return of post, us I am 
(sic) some tea plants Kelvin jat.” ; 

The plaintiff replied on 2nd May :—*T should like 
very much to do business with you and for that pur- 
pose I am quite willing to make considerable conces- 
sions, but I do not see how I can sell the plants I am 
advertizing for less than R4 per 1,000, deliverable at 
Gampola. The nursery I am advertizing is raised from 
Riverside seed, a j4t highly recommended some time 
ago by the Tea Visiting Agent of the C-C.L. The 
nursery was planted by the late superintendent, and 
I purchased it from him when he was leaving 
for another estate towards the end of last year. My 
estimate of the good plants in the nursery is 204,000 
but say 200,000, and I will sell you the whole for 
R700 if you will take them as they stand, or give 
you 100,000 delivered at Gampola at R4 per 1000. 
* * %* The nursery plants are about 18 months old 
and are strong healthy plants. Most of them were 
stumped to one foot high after I purchased the 
nursery.” 4 

The defendant replied on 4th May:—“7 hall glad- 
ly pay you R6vV0 for 200,000 tea plants, « ‘hough I 


do not require so many I shall take them at the 


above price. * * * TI like stumps as they have to 
go along way to the Kelani Valley, as delicate plants 
could not stand carriage. As soon asrain commences 
I shall send orders, or you will hear from my superin- 
tendent- You will have to send the plants to 
Ambepussa. I shall, of course, pay rail fare. I 
can get plants R4 from the Valley, but the plants 
are too small for June planting, so would require 
ding.” 
nthe plaintiff replied on 7th :—“ Many thanks for yours 
of the 4th instant containing offer of RGOO fur the 
200,000 tea plants delivered at Gampola, * * * J 
accept the Offer and shall be obliged if you will give 
me timely notice when you require the plants, as I 
may need to send special coolies to the nursery to 
lift and carry the plants to Gampola. If I am not 
mistaken, tho railway people insist on pre-payment 
of freight on plants. Ifso perhaps it would he con- 
venient for you to send me a small cheque to cover 
probable cost of transport by rail.” 
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The plaintiff sent off 150,000 plants in four dif- 
ferent lots between the 12th and 22nd May. {n his 
evidence at the trial he said of these :—*Tbese were 
healthy plants, good healthy plants, about 18 months 
old, Riverside jat; the trees had all been stumped, all 
those above a foot high, quite fitto be planted, not 
a bit too old.” 

Mr. Claud Hewat said of the plantsin the nursery: 
The plants were healthy and strong in May last, 
They were fit to be transplanted,” 

Mr. Marshall says he saw the plants in April when 
they were good and healthy in the nursery, in very 
fair order. 

These 15,000 plants were received in Kelani Valley 
by Juan Fonseka, the defendant’s superintendent. He 
says of them :—“ They were not good plants, sickly, very 
old, 1at bad, over two years old, the roots were very 
old, and the stumps thin, very bad plants.” He put 
only a fewin the ground to show the defendant. He 
did not thisk it right or worth while to plant the rest. 
Fonseka wrote his master, the defendant, who on 
25th May wrote to the plantiff :—“* My superintendent 
has written to me to say that the tea plants are above 
two years old and are unfit for planting and that the 
jat isvery inferior. Ifthis be the case I am not at 
all prepared to take the plants asI neyer plant bad 
jat on my estates. Kindly give me some good jat and 
charge a little more if you like, and for the balance 
of money I shall take seed. If you can make this 
arrangement, I shall feel very much obliged.” 

Mr. Adam replied, but the letter has not been put 
in evidence. 

On 29th May, Mr. Almeida went to Riverside estate 
in Nawalapitiya to inspect and report on the plants. 
He says:—“I examined the plants, they were very old, 
sickly and bad plants, not fit for planting. They were 
over three years old. I would not plant such plants 
in any land of mine;” and in cross-examination he 
added: ‘‘The jat was bad particularly, the plants too 
old and the roots were like yams.” 

On the 10th June, the defendant wrote to plain- 
tiff: “I regret I cannot take your tea plants as they 
are not healthy good plants as you mentioned in 
your letters of the 2nd and 28th instant.” 

The plantiff replied on 15th June: The plants 
in the nursery are, in every respect, the good strong 
healthy plants of Riverside jat they were described 
as being. The description was plain and distinctive, 
and you should have satisfied yourself as to their 
fitness for planting in your estate, in the Kelani 
Valley or elsewhere, before making the purchase, 
Now that purchase has been made and a portion deli- 
vered, I positive y decline to allow you to draw back. 
It would be neither reasonable nor businesslike. 
The remainder in the nursery awaits your orders 
for delivery.” 

On the 18th June, the defenpant wrote that he would 
himself go and see the nursery, and, on 20th June, 
the plaintiff wrote telling him how the nursery would 
be most easily reached. It seems that the defendant 
did not then go, but, in September, he asked Mr. 
Jamieson of Mariawatte estate to inspect the plants 
in the nursery. Mr, Jamieson’s report was:—“‘The 
plants in the nursery have evidently been topped a 
long time ago and seem to me about three years old. 
The roots of the plants are very long and largeand are 
past the stage when planting could be done with safety. 
The plants themselves are stunted and hide-bound, not 
ina healthy condition, and great numbers of them 
are in blossom. It would be difficult to lift them out 
of the nursery, except at great expense, and they 
would require enormous holes to plant them in, such 
as no one would contemplate making in opening an 
estate. The age of the plants and their stunted ap- 
pearance and the size of the roots make them unfit 
for planting in any clearing. * * The jatis very poor, 
and no one, in his senses, would think of putting plants 
of such a class in a tea clearing. Looking at them 
in every way, I consider the plants in the nursery 
quite unfit for use in a clearing, and would condemn 
the nursery as quite worthless,” 

Mr. Jamieson’s evidence at the trial was even more 
distinct, 
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Now, cn this evidence,I cannot hold it proved that 
the plants supplied, or those which remained in the 
nursery, were fit for planting out; and I therefore 
hold that the plaintiff not having supplied and not being 
ready to supply the defendant with strong healthy tea 
plants fit for being planted in a new clearing, he is not 
entitled to the price which he now claims. 


T dismiss the action with costs. The damages claimed 
by the defendant are remote, and I repel) bis claim in 


Corton anp QGorton-semp O1t,—One of the large 
American insurance offices has issued to various 
persons in England a warning as to cotton bales 
impregnated with cotton-seed oil. They say :— 
‘‘ Since the introduction of cotton-seed oil, and its 
transmission in casks and barrels from one part 
of the country to another, a new danger has arisen 
to cotton in transportation, as cotton fibres 


3 : Tee as saturated with this oil are very liable to spontaneous 
reconvention. AD O., Lawnrs, District Judge. combustion. It may be that the more frequent 
fires in large cotton warehouses of the South and 

———— > 


in cotton ships can be accounted for in this way. 
This year an instance of saturated cotton bales 
has been discovered in one of our principal mills. 
Two bales had been received, one of which wag 
saturated to the extent of 256 lb., the other to the 
extent of 175 lb. A sample of the cotton has been 
examined at the Institute of Technology, and 
tested in our spontaneous combustion oven. It 
ignited at moderate heat in the way in which 
fibrous substances ignite when saturated with a 
drying cr quickly oxidising oil. The oil pressed 
out from this small sample has been subjected to 
qualitative tests, which proved it to be cotton-seed 
oil. We therefore warn all members who represent 
cotton mills that it would be prudent to have their 
cotton carefully examined for oil, bale by bale, 
before putting it into the warehouse.”—O, Mail. 


Manvrina Hinusiprs.—The bottom of a hill in 
the valley is undobtedly richer in vegetable matter 
than the sides, unless the latter have been recently 
and heavily manured. But it is a fallacy to draw 
manure at any season on a side of a hill with 
the notion that it will wash down, We have tried 
that repeatedly, and the manure never fertilized 
much, if at all, below the line where it was drawn. 
Undoubtedly rains washed over the land and the 
manure on the soil below, but the valuable pro- 
perties of the manure were deposited where it lay, 
while the deodorized water passed on below. It 
is doubtless to this necessity for water saturated 
with manure to sink that running streams and 
large bodies of water owe their power to cleanse 
themselves. The nitrates are heavier and sink to 
the bottom. Hence the mud from ponds and run- 
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ning streams becomes such valuable manure in many | 7. 3 0 THB ae | FREER 
i NV . a — 
cases. It contains most of the fertilizing elements 2 & S318 PRES BON Bb aig 8 B5e3 
that the water above it has contained—ZIJndian | G2) 455 | 7 7° 7 OC | =) tel 
Agriculturist. a (aa |Sekeasee 5 eae 
Insrcts InJuRIouS TO VEGETATION.—Dr. O. V. Riley Oo | aE | 32752335 oy ee Boe 
read a note at the British Association on “ The =] {a SaaS: az Peni Se a Rieaieg be 
importation and colonisation of Parasites and other 8 1S8 & SSSn58 BEeSS | 3995 
natual enemies of insects injurious to Vegetation.” 8 (25 ele leo ES rae 
Her said the encouragement of the natural checks to 2 —— ass = — 
the increase of insects injurious to vegetation might | Q SS SSISieR x | AB 22 
be of atwo-fold nature. It frequently happened that B yas |S 3 Site in | 2288 
an indigenous species was found to have certain para- gq |S Naked 
sitesin only a portion of the country which it inhabited. Sra Sess gS98 S 8 Ses, 8953 
In such cases, where it was practicable to transport the Bye Ro | for eo aie Hala} hela) sano inicets Bitola) we B18 0 
parasites, a great deal of good might be accomplished. 2 | 37 | eNoded leet eh bea rales | ee AIO ea io3 
But this intentional distribution of the parasites from ts eer a 
one part to another of its native country was by no] a4 | [3 Se cde oe: HERES BARS | SEES 
means to be compared in importance with the intro- Be fal RS Det 0 Gey Be Urasis hOa ti hep Qa SHOR 
duction of such parasites, or enemies of injurious in- | O48 | | [EES 
sects, from one country to another, in which the an ls Gapsied Nasuasriel | ers CE ae | 328a 
injurious species bas obtained a foothold without the 3 | E Coisihsieisinsep=hvyiatis|aeays) : ‘| SOD 
corresponding natural enemies which serve to keep it On Se 
in check in its original home. The note proceeded to 312 (SRE5sESRe SAesaS :| SASS 
a 5 O $ 4 a 5 . [rooney a oh Oto ? moo 
give illustrations of artifical introductions of the kind ASH cay es) Se RAN Saas 
ona large scale, which had already been productive | : | a | ABI 
of great good.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. Ani 2 3 5 gs FA = S358 
dq 2 19 S 1 
How To Catcn FxiEs.—Acorrespondent of the Field a B38 i 3:8 Mba ieg) fgg ga | Se 
writing from Ashburton, New Zealand, says:—‘‘On g Ke 3 ays | GINSIGoire 
entering the bar of the W. A,O. D. Hotel at Eltham, 5 me | 
14 miles north of Melbourne, the visitor will notice a 3..33..".8 Aakes .| Sesh 
what at first sight appear to be some large hams “ © 3 x : 1B 2252 
suspended from the roof; but on a closer inspec- = = — — —— 
tion they are seen to be a number of compact So Fine = [= BEA) A biel ler i ace | eee 
boughs tied together, and finely woven over with 3 S BeesG ae Sd St ei aS 
spiders’ webs of the purest whiteness. Mr. Purcell, the 3 Lae oa x sS-a SNS 
landlord, informed me that many years ago, while 2 Ee 3 : 2 “E33 : | aaee 
tormented with great hosts of flies, he hung up 1 As | +00 9 
several of these neat bundles of boughs as resting- THA Se pon Ped eee DA ees 
placs for them. In a short time the spiders took be ates OSes 
possession, and have since continued to do good service a Bode ~% 
in reducing the number of flies which swarm into the a F 4 3 a. 
bar curing the grester partof the year. There are i Orttrssriid ae : .| a5 
from twenty to forty spiders in each group, the shaded a Bechiesathsts wan) ane) Bs ; ee 
entrance to each other’s dwellings giving their work a =z = an SD q 3 ¢,9|28 
very pleasing effect, but the older bundles are com- A |Z iy eel | rane FO pROtoL) oe. 
letely hidden in the shining mass of pure white B See Oo BSS eo RE Ah ES FS IE 
P y g iB ° BESteosES GES ASHES |PRSoR 
silky webs. Perhaps the same experiment would = ASOoTUS Fk sehsaak S| A QOne 
afford pleasure to others who may think well to try it Bano Reese Seay 
n other parts of the world.”—Alerdeen Free Press, QrRRagrRareaaaaarsy g 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 16th Janurary 1890.) 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS, ROM BOW3\Y QUALITY. QUOPA PLONs. 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. AND ZANZIBAR. j 
————— eS ——, ae aor [errs =) aa) —s 7—_e—_ { = 7 
BEES’ WAX, White oelif Slightly softish to good CLOVES, Zanzibar \ Goodand fine bright .., in abgd ff 
hard bright ——...|e6 a £7 10s and Pemba, per 1b f |Common dull to fair ~-|4 d adtd § 
Yellow «Do. drossy & dark ditto...J993 a 105s | Stems.../Common to good Mada ld Fp 
CINCHONA BARK--Orow" Renewed a gui /gd a iB reas INDIOCUS ..,| Fair ... {10s a 128 ; 
Medium to fine Quill ...j4gd a 3, Bussorah AA leoog f 
Spoke shavings ... ses aa a 9d & Turkey # ewt. } Fair to finedark blue _,,,/923 6d a 57s & 
Branch  «. wee «ltd a 3d Tewt,|Good white and green,,,/403 4 50s 
Red /Renewed «. ue es l9d a 18 GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fineclean  ,,,/158 a 418 
Medium to good Quill.../4d a 94 ANIMI, washed, @cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts, £12 a £14 109) 
Spoke shavings... +./9da 5d part yellow and mixed £10 a £12 
Branch «. ses lida 3d Bean & Peasizeditto .,,\£54£8 103 
Twig ni ue “lid a 12d amber and red bold £8 4 £11 
CARDAMOMS Malabar (Clipped, bold, bright, fine|7, gq a 98 84 scraped,,.|Medium & boldsorts .., £44 £7 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|yy 94 a 18 64 ARABIC, E,I. & Adeu.,/Sorts .., 1, .., "323 a 753 
Alleppee {Fair to fine plump clipped|ys gq a 2s 6d percwt.  Ghatti .../Sorts to fine pale 208 a 708 
Tellicherry|Good to fine *«l18 8d a 238 8d Amrad celia Good and fine pale .,, 50s a 658 
Brownish /10da Is 62. | |Reddish to pale brown .,, 298 4 458 
Mangalore |Good & fine, washed, bgt.|1s5 6d a 23 8 ASSAFGITIDA, per |Clean fair to fine .., 263 a 843 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good...» | «./@dals 61 ewt,. Slightly stony and foul .,,{208 a 25s 
CINNAMON Ists |Ord, to fine pale quill .../74 a 186d KINO, per ewt.|Faur to fine bright ..|223 6d @ 268 
BAI Nhe ay pen! os. poked cy als MYRRH, picked ,, |Fair to fine pale | a £7 i 
Brdsj, gg 3, (6d a Da 108d Aden sorts|Middling to good “"]72s 6d a 85s 
4ths|Woody andhard... «58d a 11d OLIBANUM, irop |Fair to fine white ...{ 278 6d a 653 
Chips .../Fair to fine plant... «+14 a 64d per cwt. ,, |Reddish to middling .,,|278 6d a 35s 
COCOA, Ceylon ... {Bold to fine bold +1953 a 1133 pickings...|Middling togood pale ,,,|128 420s 
«-/Medium ... «+ +1863 a 958 siftings...|Slightly foultofine  ,,,|10sa 16s 
Triage to ordinary «(803 a 70s INDIARUBBER Mozambi|que, } red hard “IIs 9d a 23 2d 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation|Boldto fine bold colory.../1103 a 1163 per lb. Ball & Sausi@ge J whitesoftish |, |ls 4da1s9d I 
Middling to fine mid. .../102s a 1093 unripe root “|8dais 5d f 
Low mid.and Low growh|g963 a 101s liver |b a 1s 9 
: Smalls toe eae +/925 a 99s 63 — —_— —__—- 
Native Good ordinary .. +/859 a 923 6d 
Liberian «/S8mallto bold ... ++/80s a 953 FROM CALCUTTA AND | 
East Indian +-|Bold to fine bold... ++-/1043 a 1103 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. | 
Medium to fine .. +/99s a 1023 
Small ay ate moses Gi |. 9 |) fa ee i 
Native [Good to fineordinary  ...|853a92s6d CASTOR OIL, ists peroz |Nearly waterwhite .., 4hd 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochin| Mid, coarse tofinestraight/ £14 a £22 2nds ,,_...|Fair and good pale ww l4d a 43d 
FIBRE, Brush ../Ord, to fine long straight|£20 a £32 3rds_,, ...,|Bruwnandbrownish .,./83d a 4d 
Stuffing .../Coarse to fine. (£7 a £21 INDIARUBBER Assam, per| G0od to fine lls 8d a 232d | 
COIR YARN, Ceylon .../Ordinary tosuperior .../€14 a £34 lb. Common foul and m xed)7da Is6d_ | 
Cochin (Ordinary to fine ... +». |£14 a £40 Rangoon .,.|Fair to good clean ...1s 7d a 1s 10d 
Dome Roping fair to good «(£12 a £18 Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky &whitells 10d a 2s 4d 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .../Middling wormy to fine...]10s a 18s Fair to good black .../ls 4d a 1s 9a 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted .../Faix to fine fresh... .. [153 a 258 SAFFLOWER ...|G0od to fine pinky .». (603 a 803 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold...  .../55s a 60s Middling to fair .../403 a 608 | 
” Small and medium [245 a 353 Inferior and pickings .,.\15s a 253 ; 
Rough |Pairto fine bold... .. {163 a 25s TAMARINDS ...Mid.to fineblacknot stony 7s6d.a103 | 
ao ++ |Small oe 900 ... [14s 6da 18s Stony and inferior ....43 a 6s 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark to fine pale .../153 a 55s — —| { 
NUX VOMICA ...|Fair to fine bold fresh ...|88 6d a 103 
Small ordinary and fair...|63 a 83 FROM - H 
MYRABOLANES Pale, ...\Good to fine picked _...|/88 6d a 93 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Common to middling .../63 a 7s 6d 
a Fair Coast... 900 26/73 = —> —————— | ee 1 
Pickings|Burnt and defective .../4s 9d a 6s ALOES, Cape, percwt. ...|Fairdry to fine bright .../243 a 283 ‘a 
OIL, CINNAMON --|Fair to fine heavy .../1s a 23 6d Rs ..., Common & middling soft}123 a 23s | 
CITRONELLE --|Bright & good flavour .../fd a 7d Natal. ... Fair to fine «none here | 
LEMON GRASS ...| .° y, Sg, J Ad a 19d ARROWROOT Natal per Ib |Middling to fine ...{12d a 3d ‘a 
ORCHELLA WEED __ .. |Mid. to fine, not woody..,/20s a 333 ———_— —_ ——__— -— , 
PEPPER, Malabar,blk.sifted| Pair to bold heavy Bd a 62d FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, ee THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
Tellicherry, White ../ ,, ,, 4, .../ls a Is 6d re 
PLUMBAGO Lump ...|Fair to fine bright bold.,../18s a 21s CAMPHOR, China, ? cwt.|&00d, pure, & dry white Lb 1 
p Middling to good small...|15s a 17s Japan sae ettaat es pink } 50s a 160s) ; 
Chips ++ {Slight foul to fine bright|10s3 a 123 GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. .../Ordinary to fine free .../40s a 423 6d a 
dust _...|Ordinary to fine bright ...)88 a 10s Pressed nom | 
RED WOOD ws oe Fair and fine bold ...|£6 a £6 58 Block [per Ib./Good ... 278 9d ia 
SAPAN WOOD +-|Middling coated to good|£5 a £8 GUTTA PERCHA, genuine] Fine clean Banj& Muca- |4s a 5s 
SANDAL WOOD, logs ov|Fair to good flavor ...|£80 a £58 Sumatra... Barky to fair {sar 236d a3s9d | 
Do. chips .../Tnferior to fine ... ... {£9 a £30 Reboiled...|Common to fine clean .../7d a 2s i : 
SENNA, Tinnevelly «|Good to fine bold green,,,/84 a 1s 4d White Borneo _ ..,/Good to fine clean «»./18 10d a 23 8d)) 
Fair middling medium..,|44 a 6a Inferior and barky .../1s 4d a 1s 9d 
Common dark and smalljld a 33d NUTMEGS, large, per lb...)57’s a 80’s, garbled ../2364dad4s | ; 
TURMERIC, Madras ../Finger fair to fine boldjl0s 6d a 11s 6d Medium .../83’s a 95’s .../28 4d a 2s 6d | 
Do. + /Mixed middling [bright/83 6d a 9s 6d Small ...|100’s a 160’s (23 a2s4d j 
Do. +|Bulbs te fa ... (73 a 9s MACH, per lb. ...|Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 8d a 333d | | 
Cochin [Finger = ..,/82 6d a 93 6d Ordinary to fair [28322 a2s 6d | 
VANILLOES,Mauritius & Chips and dark .../ls 10d a 2s 1d! | 
Bourbon, 1sts/Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch|18s a 233 RHUBARB, Sun dried, per/Good to fine sound ...{l8 8d a 8s 2d i : 
Qnds Foxy & reddish 5a8 ,, |15s a 203 lb. h Darkordinary & middling!8d a 1s 3d \9 
8rdg| J Lean & dry to middling High dried ,,.|Good to fine ... (9d a Is1d | 
; under 6 *nches .../L03 a 143 Dark, rough & middling |3d a 74 | Tt 
4ths Low, foxy,inferiorand | SAGO, Pearl, large, # ewt.|Fair to fine ...|L5s 6d a 17s 6d) 
[pickings 38 a 8% 6d yea Fobhibont el AS Ay 8 «168 a17s6d |) 
== small Gale Ay” oot fp ... {158 a 168 
FROM BOMBAY Flour (per Ib,/Good pinky to white .,,/8s a 12s 
AND ZANZIBAR. TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine . ../18da 23d 
a Singapore .../ ,, ” (12a a 2d 
ALOES, Sozcotrine .» Good and fine dry 1/24 a £7 Flour feo san ” «(103 a 17s 6d 
Zanzoar & WWepatic,,, Common and good ... (408 a £5 59 Pearl .. ,Bullet, per cwt. +ef20s a 225 t 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ,,. Pair to fine bright ». B03 a 338 Medium A ww il63a18s 6d 
Ordinary and middling,,.278 a 293 64 Seed »» nee 
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THE NUTRITION OF PLANTS. 
By GC. DrieperG, B.A., F.H.A.S. 


That plants feed in some way and supply them- 
selves with the nutriment necessary for growth isa 
fact known to everybody, but the manner in which 
food is assimilated and the form in which the various 
ingredients are taken into the plant—these facts are 
not so generally known. The food of plants may be 
either gases or liquids; they may never be solids. 
How then, some may ask, are solid particles of 
mineral matter found in plants? Not long ago a 
correspondent to a local paper described the pheno- 
menon of a tree, in the centre of which a large deposit 
of ‘sand’ was found, and attempted to explain this 
uncommon occurrence by saying that the sand had pro- 
bably been taken up with the water through the roots’ 
Now this explanation must be set aside as totally in- 
correct. The solid mineral matter must have been 
taken into the plant (in combination) in a liquid form, 
and the deposition made after the liquid found its 
way into the interior of the plant: In this manner is 
it that the Diatoms contain silica, and the Oharce car- 
bonate of lime. The silica most probably was taken 
up inthe form of a solution of silicates, and by chemi- 
cal reaction within the plant deposited as the oxide, 

Thus the water with the mineral matteris got from 
the soiland taken up through the roots, The atmosphere 
is another source of plant food, which enters the plan, 
in a gaseous form. The atmospheric food consists 
principally of carbonic acid gas, with smaller quantities 
of ammonia gas and water vapour. The mineral 
matter enters through the roots generally as salts, and 
it must be borne in mind that neither through the 
leaves as gases, nor through the roots as liquids, do 
plants take up any chemical elements. The element 


nitrogen is not taken up as such but as ammonia gas 
or nitrates or nitrites, through the leaves and roots, 


The chemical elements which enter the plants as come 
pounds may be afterwards broken up into their ele- 
ments and re-arranged to build up new compounds 
to suit the requirements of the plant. The process 
of taking in the crude materials of plant food is called 
assimilation, that of re-arranging the chemical elements 
(which go to form this crude material) to build up 
organic compoundsis called elaboration. And herein lies 
the great difference in the mode of nutrition of plants 
and animals, that whereas the plant has to elaborate 
organic food out of inorganic matter, the animal takes 
in its food as organic matter. (To this rule there 
are a few exceptions which we cannot wait to con- 
sider now.) The water with the mineral matter in 
solution is called the ‘crude sap,” and the ela- 
borated organic material which circulates through the 
plant bearing nutriment to every part just as the 
blood carries nutriment to every part of the human 
body, is called the “elaborated sap.” 

But how is it that the gases in the atmosphere 
and the mineral matter in solution, taken up from 
the soil, enter the plant? In the epidermis of the 
leaves are the stomata, spaces between two cells 
known as the “guard cells” which regulate the 
opening and shutting of the stomata, Through the 
stomatic apertures the gases in the atmosphere are 
taken up. The water and mineral matter, it has been 
stated, are taken up by means of the roots. The 
taking in of water by the roots depends on the pro- 
cess of diffusion or osmose. The cells forming the 
growing point or protomeristem of roots (and also of 
stems) are entirely filled with dense protoplasm, The 
cells lying behind the growing point contain less 
protoplasm and more water (cell-sap). Still further 


from the growing point, in the region of permanent 


tissue, the cells are filled principally with cell-sap, 
ie,, water containing nutrient substances in solution, 
with littleor no protoplasm, By the action of diffu 
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sion or osmose, the cells immediately behind the grow- 
ing point deliver up part of their water to the younger 
cells of the growing point in front of them, and 
take water from the cells containing less protoplasm 
and more water, which in turn take water from the 
still older cells, And so this action of one cell con- 
taining much water, delivering up part of it to the 
next and younger cell containing less water, goes on 
till we come to the root-hair cells. These root-hair 
cells contain a thick sappy fluid saturated with 
dissolved nutrient substances, and so are enabled by 
the action of diffusion to take less saturated solutions 
from the soil. Now both the gaseous material and 
the liquid matter meet in the leaves—the crude sap 
travelling right through the plant from theroots: so 
that the leaf may be described as the laboratory of 
the plant, where the manufacturing goes on. Now 
let us enquire what chemical elements the plant re- 
quiresin order to manufacture the organic matter to 
build up its tissues, in what compound forms the 
plant takes these elements, and lastly how, so far as 
we know, this manufacturing is carried on. 
(To be continued.) 


— > 
LIFE-HISTORIES OF INSECTS INJURIOUS 


TO VEGETATION IN CHYLON. IV, 
By Aza, 
1. Order Coleoptera Beetles. 


1, Calandra Oryz@, Linn. ; 2, larva; 3, pupa, 
magnified. 


The Coleoptera or beetles form an exceedingly 
numerous and compact order. The beetles are mandi- 
bulate insects having four wings, the upper or first 
pair of which called the wing-cases or elytra are usually 


horny or leathery and not at all suited for flight F 


They form a “sheath” or covering for the larg, 
membranous hind wings which are folded beneath 
them when at rest. The inner margins of the wing 
cases touch] and form a straight suture down the back 
when closed. The headis furnished with large eyes, 
jaws moving transversely, and with horns (antennz) of a 
great variety of shapes. 

A great many of the beetles are remarkable for their 
brilliant colours or singular shapes. A Oeylon speci- 
men the “Ran Kuruminiya” of the Sinhalese is of a 
beautiful metallic green colour with yellow spots, The 
beetles have usually such a strong family likeness 
that they are seldom likely to be mistaken for insects of 
the other orders, 


At present nearly 100,000 species of beetles are 
known to exist; these are mostly terrestrial but a few 
live in water, and the hinder legs of these are often 
flattened and oar-like in shape, and fringed with hairs. 


Many of the beetles are very injurious to vegetation 
particularly in the larval stage as the [eockchafer, wire- 
worm beetle (Tokka, Sinh,) &¢. Some prove eminently 
useful by preying upon caterpillars, plant lice, and 
other destructive insects. Others act the part of 
scavengers by removing carrion, dung, and other filth 
upon which they subsist. A few of the beetles 
(Cantharid@) are used in medicine for blistering and 
other purposes. 

The/arve of the beetles are usually fleshy grubs with 
scaly heads furnished with jaws (the grubs found in 
dung heaps &c). They are usually provided with six 
legs, but are sometimes legless or apodous. 


The pupe are “necromorphous” or mummy-like. 
The head is bent forwards and the different organs of 
the future beetle enclosed in separate coverings are 
laid along beneath the breast and abdomen, with the 
pupa-skin closely enveloping the whole. The pupa 
are inactive, whitish in colour and resemble the perfect 
insect in shape. Some of the beetles assume the pupa 
state in a cell of agglutinated earth or other matter, and 
the often fully-developed insect remains inactive for a 
considerable time before quitting its cell. 

It is beyond the scope of this series of articles to 
enter more fully into the description of the Colioptera ; 
the reader is therefore referred to the worke of Kirby 
and other entomologists for a fuller description of this 
and the other orders of insects. 

I will now proceed to give the life-histories of the 
Coleopterous insects that are commonly injurious to 
vegetable productions, as I shall the other insects under 
the different orders. I shall begin with the rice weevil 
(Calandra oryz@), the gilla of the Sinhalese, an insect 
well known to my readers as occurring in all kinds of 
rice. 

The description which follows is partly the result of 
the writer’s own observation and partly gathered from 
« An Account of the Wheat and Rice Weevil in India” 
by Mr.E. 0. Cotes of the Indian Museum, and other 
sources, Butit is not to be considered that the account 
is at all complete; on the other hand there is much in- 
formation wanting especially with regard to prevention 
and remedies, and to whether the attacks of the pest 
are confined only to stored grain as at present supposed 
or occurs in the field and elsewhere. It is w orthy of 
note here that{the weevil is not known to attack rice in 
the husk (paddy) when stored or otherwise. 

Mr. Cotes thus notices the occurrence of two distinct 
species of the weevil:— “Stored grain in different 
parts of the world is liable to be attacked by two dis- 
tinct species of weevil, viz., Calandra (Silophilus) gra- 
naria and Calandra (Sitophilus) oryze. These two 
species are so much like each other and have habits 
so nearly identical, that no study of the subject would 
be complete without taking both species into consider- 
ation, O. granariais supposed to haye been introduced 
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‘nto Europe from the East (probably through Egypt), 
and now occurs throughout the whole of Europe and 
America. It is larger than OC. Oryza, but superficiay 
almost exactl like it; it is, however, without the 
ight coloured spots on the elytra (I have never noticed 
these spotsin Ceylon specimens) * * * * *, Itis said 
to be entirely confinedto granaries, attacking wheat, 
rye, and maize, and requiresa considerable amount of 
heat for its development, 

The weevil found in India and Oeylon in rice, wheat, 
Tndian corn, &c., is the Calandra oryza of Linneeus. 

The female insect makes a hole in grains with her 
jaws and lays one eggin eachgrain. ‘“ The egg which is 
very small (0'5m.m) is translucent and elongate 
It is deposited at the bottom of the hole, and the 
space above itis then filled in with particles of grain 
gnawed into fine powder.” 

The Zarva (fig 2) is soon hatched, and eats its way 
into the heart of the grain, It is a thick and fleshy 
grub not unlike those found in dung heaps, &c. except. 
insize.” When full grownit is only 15 m.m. to 3.m 
m. in length. The grub is apolous or legless, obtuse 
and white in colour; the head is chestnut coloured. 
The segment behind the head and the caudal extre- 
mity are furnished with a few small bristles.” 

“The larva transforms into a pupa (fig. 3) within 
the grain without making any perceptible opening.” 

The perfect insect (fig. 1.) is a small dark brown 
beetle as all my readers are aware. “ The head is pro- 
duced into a rostrum, slightly curved and marked with 
coarse longitudinal furrows, composed of somewhat 
irregularly disposed pits.” 

(To be continued.) 


———____—____—_- 
INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—OULTI- 
VATED AND WILD. IV. 


By W.A. De Sinva. 
Guttifere. 

7. Garcima cambogia, Sin. (Gorake) a tree with 
entire evergreen leaves having an acid taste. The stem 
exuding a yellowish gum resinous substance when 
wounded. This plant is ditecious, having staminate 
flowers in one tree and the pistillate on another, 
and is found growing throughout the Island. The 
parts of the fruit are used as a food material. The 
fruits when fully developed are about the size of an 
orange and are marked with distinct ridges pro- 
minently seen. It is of a red or light red colour 
when ripe, and sometimes we have varieties having a 
pale white-coloured fruit. The fruit may be divided 
into two principhl parts: one, the rind or the pericarp 
which is of an acid character having a gummy resinous 
substance pervading through. The carpels found inside 
are generally five or more in number; of a whitish or 


pink colour and succulent. This part of the fruit is’ 


edible and is of a strong sour taste, having a little 
sugaty matter. Thotigh this part is edible and more 
favourable when compared with the pericarp; still it 
is of very little economic value. 


The other part, the outer portion (pericarp) is col- 
lected when ripe, and after separating into parts from 
the furrows is dried in the sun and smoked so as to 
preserve itlonger. This is commonly known as Goraka, 
and is used throughout the Island as a condiment in the 
preparation of curries, &c., and serves the purpose of 
tamarind in India to a more or less extent, Another 
use found for the dried and preserved kinds of the 
Garcinia is in the pickling of fish, in order to preserve 
them better. This is used in large quantities, It 
has the tendency of preserving the fish in a good 
state when used with salt fora longer period. 

The stem of this tree produces a fairly good timber 
for various purposes, The bark and leaves are used 
medicinally, both internally and externally, for cons 
stipation and inflammations respectively among the 
native medical practitioners. 

8. C, Tomentosum, Sin, Kina.—There are several varies 
ties of kina, some of which yield a good timber used for 
cart building, The variety C. Tomentosum is a hardy 
tree growing in the dry regions of the Island» They 
geuerally grow on sandy tracts. The leaves are dark 
green and leathary, with prominent net veins. As a 
food preduct it is not of much value, except for the 
berries which when ripe have a good taste,and are 
gathered and used in localities where the trees are 
abundant. The fruits are round and little bigger than 
peas. They are pale green when young, but when 
ripe have a yellowish colour. The outer covering is 
very thin and husky, and the inner portion next to 
the seed is pulpy. The bark of this tree is used in 
medicine for dislocations and swellings, 


a 


TREATMENT OF OATTLE. 


It is more than surprising that during the recent 
epidemic of cattle disease, attention was not called to 
the report of the Oattle Commissioners of 1869. The 
enquiry was evidently one carefully conducted, and 
by men well-qualified for the work they undertook. 
A large number of cases were carefully watched and 
treated, and many postmortems performed, before any 
opinions were expressed or suggestions put forward 
A pamphlet by Mr. John Capper, who acted as Secre- 
tary to the Cattle Disease Commission, entitled “ Cattle 
Treatment in Health and Disease,” is well worthy of 
perusal by cattle owners, as being mainly ‘a con- 
densed reprint of the opinions and recommendations 
of the Cattle Disease Commission. The writer makes 
the opening statement that the predisposing cause of 
disease among cattle in Oéylon may bé traced to 
poverty of condition, and great absénce of care. The 
changes of weather during certain seasons of the 


-year are so suddén and great as to render it im- 


possible for man or beast to bear exposure with 
impunity, aiid special care during such séasons must 
not be neglected. The condition of cattle-pens since 
1869 does not’ seer to have improved one whit, for 
it was only a moth or two ago that the acting 
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Sanitary Officer in his last quarterly report described 
them in words almost identical with those of the 
Secretary of the Oattle-Disease Commission, while 
suggestions for the construction of Oattle-pens on 
sanitary principles with due regard to proper ven- 
tilation, drainage, and space were made to the same 
effect. It is recommended most advisedly, that dur- 
ing the heavy bursts of the monsoon cattle should be 
allowed to remain in their sheds day and night, and 
supplied with a sufficiency of cut and dried grass and 
other food. Mauritius grass dried and stored is re- 
commended as an admirable adjunct to paddy straw 
for purposes of stall feeding, and its introduction 
to the rural districts of the country is strongly urged. 
Manioca is said to be admirably adapted, after boil- 
ing, for feeding store and working cattle. The rapid 
growth of fresh grasses after the first burst of mon- 
soon rains succeeding a protracted drought is recog- 
nized as a very frequent source of sickness among 
cattle at certain seasons of the year. It should be 
partaken of in the first instance very sparingly, 
supplemented with other food, and it possible after 
being partially dried. A small quantity of paddy 
straw might be given with the grass. The various 
forms in which cattle-disease exists in Oeylon have 
been brought together in a list, with the Sinhalese 
and Tamil names by which they are known. 


Sinhalese name, Tamil name. 
Ordinary, saseing \ Pachana lede Vedippu 
Ditto with constipation Malabadde lede —_ 
Throat disease ... Uguru lede Paravu 
Mouth disease Kata leda Wai kanai 
Hoof disease .. Kura lede Kal kanai 
Distended stomach ... Kummodaadappan Uduwala 
Staggers... «» Kallamari — 


The leading difference between the rinderpest of 
Europe and the murrain of Oeylon is the absence of 
eruptions on the skin, The Oattle Commissioners met 
with two cases in which the typical eruptions of 
rinderpest were present; and cases of this nature 
were reported ina letter from the Ratamahatmaya to 
the Government Agent of the North-Western Province. 
Tf the name “murrain” is to be preserved in Oeylon; 


it must be admitted that the rinderpest of Hurope 


is modified in the nature of its attack under the in- 
fluence of varying conditions in the tropics. The 
most marked similarity between the two seems to be 
the characteristic submucous hemorrhage and congestion 
of the 4th stomach. 

At any rate the Oommissioners consider that in 
murrain we have to deal with a malignant fever of 
a highly contagious character, and the first and most 
important duty would be that of thorough disinfection, 
Carbolic acid is recommended most strongly as the 
most convenient and effective agent, and one by no 
means expensive. For washing walls and posts one 
wineglassfull should be mixed with each pailfull of 
wash. For drinking purposes one spoonful may ,be 


mixed with 6 gallons of water. The cattle themselves 
may advantageously be sprinkled over with carbolic 
acid a tablespoonfull to a bucket. Where it is diffi- 
cult to obtain the acid the next best disinfectant ig 
sulphur vapour, or the same in combination with 
burning tar. The sulphur however cannot be used 
when the cattle arein the pens. Tar vapour unless 
very much concentrated has not this objection, All 
three may be employed together without interfering 
chemically with one another. It is also important 
that segregation and strict quarantine should be 
observed, The great~;: .leanliness must be maintained ; 
all refuse and excreta being burnt, The smoke of large 
fires is toa great extent preventive of infection, and 
the use of wood ashes for the absorption of the 
injurious parts of all descriptions of filth should always 
be borne in mind, for its simplicity and effectiveness, 
and from the fact of the materials always being at 
hand. Even dry earth should not be despised as helping 
to keep sheds clean and sweet. Tar either when 
applied to the walls or posts, or when burnt, is 
principally effective on account of the carbolic acid 
contained in it. Lime, either dry or as white wash, 
acts locally asa purifier though being non-volatile, it 
does not rank highly as a disinfectant. Chlorine gas 
is a powerful disinfectant, though hardly so convenient 
as those mentioned above. The Commissioners empha- 
tically state that their experience has failed to impress 
tnem witha belief in any known curative measures. 
They however recommend, with a view to give the 
attached animal every chance of escape, that every 
full-grown animal should have, immediately after 
separation, half a pound of common salt dissolved in 
water, or the salt in combination with an ounce of 
sulphur. For a younger animal a less quantity in 
proportion,—and tepid water should be plentifully sup- 
plied if possible mixed with carbolic acid. The strength 
should be kept up with rice congee. Hot fomentations 
are advised where difficulty in swallowing appears. Of 
course any drugs to allay fever or to act as a tonic 
can be given asthought fit, But what must be im- 
pressed upon cattle owners, is the necessity of disin- 
fection, now that we have the authority of a body 
of men who have spent much time and trouble in 
looking into the question, that the only way of stem- 
ming the progress of the disease is by destroying the 
power of contagion. Cattle owners must give up their 
belief, at least in this case, in curative treatment and 
come to see that they have asubtle enemy that all 
the decoctions of their native doctors cannot expel 
when once in possession, but that can be frightene1 
away—by cheap disinfectants. Ihave known the case 
of a poor grass-man, who paid R25 to a native doctor 
when his animal was in extremis, who no doubt would 
have refused R38 for purchasing disinfectants that 
might have saved the life of the beast. This gives us an 
insight into the mode of reasoning among our cattle 
owners, which mnst be first upset, before they can be 
expected to adopt the suggestions thrown out in the 


valuable phamphlet which I am _ noticing. 
Cc. D. 
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BEE CULTURE. II. 
By ABA, 


The name Bee is given to a large number of insects 
of the order Hymenoptera. The female insect is 
nsually furnished with a sting in place of the ovi- 
positor, but a Oeylon specimen the ‘‘ Kana veyiya” 
is stingless, 

In the perfect state all bees either wholly or partly 
feed upon the sweet juices or honey of flowers, but 
the food in the larval state.is supposed to be the 
pollen of flowers, often called bee-bread, or a mixture 
of it and honey. 

The bee and some other insects play a very im» 
portant part in the economy of nature. When they 
pass from flower to flower in search of honey, they 
become the means of bringing the pollen grains in 
contact with the stigma, and aiding in the fertilisation 
of flowers. 

Bees are found in almost all parts of the world, 
but chiefly in the warmer parts of it. The beeisa 
mandibulate insect, z.e., it is provided with mandibles 
or jaws so that its mouth is adapted for cutting and 
tearing. Some bees use their jaws for cutting out 
holes into the tubes of flowers which are so deep and 
narrow that they cannot otherwise reach the nectar 
at the bottom of the flower. If the reader were to 
pick up a fallen tamarind flower and examine it he will 
be able to see a small hole half way down the tube 
of the flower. This hole has been made by a bee 
who has been in search of honey. Certain parts of 
the mouth of the bee is elongated into a sort of pro- 
boscis to enable it to reach the nectar or honey at 
the bottom of flowers. The proboscis of the bee is 
not tubular and adapted for sucking like the similar 
organ found in the insects of the other great tribe, 
the Hausteliata, But itis generally more or less hairy, 
so that the honey adheres to it when it is thrust in- 
side a flower. Neither the mouth nor the proboscis is 
employed in the collecting of the pollen or bee-bread 
which the insect carries home to feed its young with. 
The feathered hairs with which the body of the bee 
is clothed serve for gathering the pollen which ad- 
heres to them. 

“The sting of the bee isa very remarkable organ, 
it consists of two long darts, protected by asheath, A 
. venom bag is connected with it, and powerful muscles 
for its propulsion, The darts are each furnished with 
a number of barbs, which render it so difficult to 
withdraw them quickly, that bees often lose their lives 
by the injury which they sustain in the effort. The 
male bee is destitute of the sting.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FINE GRAINS OF CEHYLON. 
By W. A. Dr Simva, 


We have seyeral varieties of fine grain cultivated 
in Ceylon. It is supposed that this was the general 
food of the aborigines, Rice was introduced to the 


Island after its occupation by the Indian invaders 
who accompanied Wijeyo. The antiquity of this 
grain in India cannot be easily determined. Anyhow, 
we are assured on historical grounds, that its culti- 
vation and use was quite prevalent in that. country 
from times far remote. 

We can safely say that the aborigines used only 
these fine grains as their food, which fact is more 
evident, because we see them used even up to the 
present day, by people inhabiting the wild districts of 
the Island. 

The nutritive properties of these grains are 
questioned, and some go so far as to say that the vile 
disease Parangi is caused by the constant use of some 
of these grains. 

Without going so tar it might be said that they are 
not very seasonable food for persous to be used con- 
stantly. On the other hand if properly cooked and 
eaten with other food some are fairly good substitutes 
for rice. I have heard on good authority that 
kurakkan if used with curd is ag healthy a food as 
rice, and sometimes more nutritious. Fine grain is 
grown very little where there is a sufficient supply of 
water for cultivating paddy, but in districts where 
seasons are uncertain and the rainfallis scanty they 
are grown toa larger extent, and it is wiseon the part 
of the goyias to do so, as otherwise, they would run 
short of food and will be putinto still harder straits 
than some of them are at present in. 

In some districts of the Island a tithe is levied on 
these products, and this is done where they are exten- 
sively cultivated. In other locallities no tithe is levied, 
but still we find a few patches of land in every 
village set apart for their cultivation. According to the 
data gathered for the Oatalogue of the Colindies Exhi- 
bition in London, 1°86, the tithe on fine grain har- 
vested in the Island varies from 50,000 to 60,000 rupees, 
representing a total value of crops of R500,000 to 
R600,000. Andif wetake into account the rest grown 
in patches here and there and not paying any tax, we 
can safely add to the above amount another 400,000 to 
600,000 rupees value of grain, coming to total of 
R1,000,000 worthy of fine grain. 

This amount will appear to be too much for those 
who have not seen how far these fine grains form a 
great part of the food of the people: The growing 
and preparation of these grains require more atten- 
tion as they form a great part of the food resources of 
the interior of the Island. It is believed that the 
nutritive qualities of these grains are much deterior- 
ated by the way of preparing them. 

The principal varieties of fine grain generally grown 
in Ceylon are kurrakkan (HJlusine Coracana), Tanahal 
(Setaria Ttalica), Amu. (Paspalum Scrobiculatum), 
Meneri (Panicum Miliae) &c. A description of the dif- 
ferent varieties and their properties will be dealt with 


in another issue. 
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SPEECHES ON PRIZF D*v. 
Mr. GREEN said that he 
the ladies present; but he did not send out the in, 


felt he owed au apology to 
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vitations himself. This was an Agricultural School, 
“and he was afraid they would find the proceedings 
somewhat slow. Whenever ladies went to prize dis- 
tributions, they were accustomed to see benches full 
of boys or girls, and tier upon tier occupied; but 
here there were only three and twenty students fight- 
ing their way and going forth to practise in their 
own fields or those of others what they had learned 
there. They could not show those present crops and 
waving corn, and they could not exhibit anything in 
the way of vegetation except, perhaps, the decora- 
tions which the students had put up. He apologised 
for all these. To his Excellency he offered no apo- 
logy. He was always of opinion that prize-days on 
a small scale were a mistake, but H. H. came among 
them three years ago when they were only struggling 
into existence and gave them help and encouragement, 
and now towards the close of H. H.’s reign they wished 
for H. E.’s benediction (Zaughter)—he meant valedic. 
tion. Havingin Mr. Drieberg a new Superintendent, 
they had started on a new scale. Mr. Drieberg could 
teach the students a deal of Veterinary, and he was 
now searching into the cause of cattle disease, which 
was one of the greatest hindrances to agriculture. 
Turning to the work done, he must confess he was 
disappointed. His primary object in starting the 
School was to help small agriculturists, and not the 
big ones—small owners of little tracts of land who 
suffered from distress for want of food. That want 
of food he had seen, and he was satisfied that it was 
caused by the people not knowing what to do with 
what they had. They threw away 3 bushels of paddy 
in sowing when 10 seers would be enough; and this 
saving of seed paddy would keep a family in compara- 
tive comfort for a month or six weeks, and that ina 
time of famine and distress was a great thing! That 
was what he had said to himself—to help the small 
landholder; but he had failed; except in some Tamil 
districts, which alone had reaped the benefits he had in- 
tended to confer. True they bad men like the President 
of Tibagoda; but, speaking generally, they were not 
so successful in the Sinhalese districts as in the Tamil. 
Talking of large cultivators, he was reminded that a 
challenge had been thrown down to them by a writer 


signing himself ‘A Tamil Oultivator,” who admitted 


that they could obtain successful results with emall 
tracts, but not with large and offered to place a large 
tract at their disposal. He (the speaker) broke through 
the usual rule and wrote to the newspapers accepting 
the challenge. The writer did not, as requested, sign 
his name, but said that they must take 100 acres, instead 
of 50 as we had offered to take, and went onto refer 
to a lot of extraneous matter. He now had three In- 
spectors in Batticaloa under Mr. Elliott, who were 
engaged on a tract of 130 acres, and he expected them 
to shew that the results they had obtained on small 
tracts could be obtained on large areas as well. The 
report had touched on a)l the leading features of the 
work done, and he had nothing to add except that it 
gave him great pleasure to announce that Mr; Muttiah 


had offered a prize of R25 for Geology, Mr, de Soysa 
a prize for Practical Ohemistry, and Mr, Grenier a prize 
for Field Surveying which were all before His 
Excellency. (Applause.) 

The prizes were than distributed by H. E., the 
recipients being loudly applauded, especially Guna- 
wardene among the Seniors and Kodipilly among the 
Juniors. 

H; E. the Governor said that when Mr. Green 
asked him three years ago to be present at the first 
distribution of prizes, he said, he remembered, while 
giving away the prizes, that the young men who 
were leaving the School were not only going out 
into the world on their own account, but that in a 
manner they represented the School in which they 
had been educated, and that the School too might 
be said to be going out into the world to seek its 
fortune with uncertain fate. They then wished all 
prosperity to the School as wellas to the individual 
students, though uncertain of their destiny. They 
now met again, and he thought they might say that 
the result of the venture had been a successful one. 
So far as he had heard, they had every reason to 
be satisfied with the conduct and good effects wrought 
by those who had gone out as Teachers and who 
were paid by Government and other parties. He 
might, perhaps, particularly mention Messrs. Perera 
and Silva, one of whom had done good service in 
the way of agricultural instruction, and not only 
that, but had shewn personal courage and devotion, 
during a recent outbreak of cholera in his neighbour- 
hood. Mr. de Silva had also gained the prize offered 
for public competition for the best Essay on Cotton 
Oultivation, and now heisa Master of the School, 
in which he had been a worthy and distinguished 
pupil. That was very encouraging. H. EH. ventured, 
three years ago, to point out certain rocks ahead— 
certain dangers which would have to be avoided, and 
he thought they might conclude from the success 
attained, that those rocks had been avoided and that 
the Agricultural Instructors had been able to convey 
instruction to those among whom they had been 
placed in a proper manner—that is without seeming, 
to be dictatorial, nor with any assumption of authority 
—and at the same time without any remissness of 
duty. They must look upon the School as a success, 
and he did not know that there was any great dis- 
advantage that the benefits it confers should be slow 
and gradual, instead of being a sweeping and 
stantaneous revolution. He perfectly agreed with Mr. 
Green as to the benefits that might’ be apprehended 
from the increased improvements, and quite agreed with 
him as to the extent of the improvements that 
were required, and that they should extend them. 
But he thought that it was quite natural, and there- 
fore necessary, that they should not ‘be able to effect 
all that at once. The knowledge of improved methods 
and the results would filter down from the higher 
to the lower ranks of Native society, and they might 
depend {upon it that, conservative though the Native 
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character might be, when once the benefits were ap- 
parent, the improved methods would he adopted) 
They had, therefore, every reason to he satisfied 
with the results, and every reason to hope as to 
the benefits; and notwithstanding the deprecatory 
wish of the Director of Public Instruction (Jaughter), 
he thought there was every reason to wish blessings 
on the school. He, therefore, wished those who were 
leaving the school prosperity and hoped that their 


career would be a useful one as well. (Applause.) 


The Hon. Mr. Mircuett said he thought he might 
be understood to express the feeling of all present 
that they had listened with great pleasure to the 
account that Mr. Drieberg had read to them of the 
working of the school in the past year. He thought 
they had every reason to be proud of the results. 
The Agricultural School, he believed, was commenced 
a short time before His Excellency came to the Island) 
and he was sure that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion felt that he had had very great assistance and 
spmpathy and help and encouragement from H. HE, 
With regard to the good the school was doing, no- 
body could be blind to that. Lads came from the 
country and studied agriculture there and went back 
to their villages or other agricultural schools; and no 
one could be blind to the fact that very important 
results must follow from that in the course of time. 
He felt beholden to Mr. Drieberg and those assisting 
him, especially Mr. Silva, because they had taken 
a very great interest in a matter that he was him- 
self very much interested in—Cotton cultivation 
They had beenendeavouring to extend the cultiva- 
ation of cotton, and he was sure that with their 
assistance it would be developed. In an institution 
like that, a study of Hnglish was, necessarily, involved, 
and they had seen that the study of it was carried 
on with very good practical effect. At the same time 
he deprecated—he would beg H. E.’s pardon for what 
might be thought his heterodox opinions—the study 
of English to such an extent as it was carried on 
now. (Hear, hear, from Mr. Green.) Of course, in an 
institution like that the study of Hnglish was neces- 
sary, as the text books were in WHnglish, but he 
thought they were affording means of acquiring that 
language to an extent that in its results would be 
appalling (Hear, hear.) He had received a number 
of applications for employment in the Cotton Mills 
from lots of young men who pointed out that they 
had passed examinations in English Literature, but 
they all wanted service as clerks, He believed there 
were numbers of young men who annually sought em- 
ployment as clerks under Goyernment and Merchants 
and he confessed he did not know what was to be 
done with them. He thought that English education 
was so readily and cheaply afforded, that it should 
be restricted. What he wished to substitute very 
largely was industrial and technical education, and he 
would ask those who agreed with him to join ina 
crusade of that nature, because he thought the time 
was come when it was necessary that such a course 


should be taken, He remembered that in times gone 
by there was an industrial school in that very build- 
ing, and the Superintendent taught the boys carpentry 
and such like trades. But on the Superintendent’s 
retirement, this was discontinued, he did not know 
for what reason, and the school was abolished. That 
was a great mistake; but he trusted that before long 
a school of a similar nature would be started, and 
when started that it would receive a large amount 
of support. He would go the length of Saying that 
they should diminish English education by its being 
taught only in the schools now in existence, and 
that they should make a technical and industrial 
education conditional for the receipt of Government 
grants. He could not say that he had any cutand 
dry scheme in regard to all this; but he threw out 
his ideas that H. H. might think over them, As re- 
gards this school, and its work, he thought that the 
boys who now came to it came and prosecuted their 
studies with more encouragement than those who 
had gone before them, He thought that the conditions 
under which agriculture was now carried on were 
improved, and that the tax on grain, it was possible 
would be modified. He trusted that year by rear 
there would be an increase in the number of pupils, 
and that they would continue to do as much credit 
to the institution as those who had preceded them. 


(Applause.) 
—_—__@—_______ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

HELLRIEGEL’s THHoRY.—The theory known by this 
name would seem likely to have anew one. At the 
annual dinner of the Agricultural Discussion Society in 
connection with the course at the Edinburgh University 
last month, Mr, Hunter, Analytical Chemist, Minto 
House, said that some of those present had already 
heard much of the great discoveries attributed to 
Hellriegel in connection with the question whether 
leguminous plants had the means of procuring nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, for the building up of their 
tissues, and the storing of itin the soil. But he could 
tell them that years and years before Hellriegel was 
heard of, their own Botanical teacher, Mr. McAlpine 
had not only demonstrated the presence and the powers 
of these micro-organisms in the wart-like tubercles 
on the leguminous plants, but had also taught in his 
class the facts which were now regarded as the 
discoveries of Hellriegel. Mr. McAlpine who was 
present, remarked that he could corroborate Mr. 
Hunter’s remarks with regard to the functions of the 
tubercles on the roots of leguminous plants. Some of 
them were wellaware that many years ago he lectured 
on this matter, and pointed out the great importance 
that this source of nitrogen would prove to the Agri- 
culture of the future. Mr. Archibald McAlpine, B, Se. 
(London), is Botanical lecturer at Minto House—his 
lectures, largely attended, being recognised by the Uni- 
versity. Personally a very retiring man, he is weli 
known as one of the ablest teachers, and a RBotanist 
given to much original research, 
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Bompay will soon boast of an Agricultural Farming 
Company to be formed upon the same principle as 
similar institutions of the kind in Hurope which have 
been so successfully worked. The management will be 
entirely by Europeans, and the Agriculturist willlive on 
the spot and personally superintend the Farm. The 
chief object of the company is said to be to acquire 
lands at Loni where it is intended to cultivate and 
farm vegetables, fruit, sugarcane, cereals, &c, to be sold 
in the Bombay markets, and also to deal in cattle, 
poultry, eggs, milk, butter, &c. The project is spoken 
of as one which will supply a long felt want. 


<=. SS 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


The banana, or plantuin tree, is said to yield for the 
same extent of ground a larger supply of tood for man 
than any other known vegetable. According to Hum- 
boldt, the same space of 1,000 square yards which will 
yield only 462 ib. of potatoes, or 38 tb. of wheat, will 
produce ina suitable climate 4,000 Ib, of bananas, and 
in a shorter period of time. The fruit of an ordinary 
banana tree averages about 85 or 40 lb. in a single 
season, but occasionally about 70 or 80 Ib. of bananas 
are taken from one tree. The banana fruit when ripe 
consists of about 74 per cent of water, 20 per cent of 
sugar, 2 per cent of gluten or flesh-forming substances, 
and the remaining @ per cent of minerial matter, woody 
fibre, and one or two other substances of less signi- 
ficance. 


Says the Indian Agriculturist :—Agriculture is still in 
a very deplorable condition in many parts of Inaia, 
The Indian peasant being unfortunately compelled by 
necessity to use the droppings of cattle as fuel, aod pro- 
hibited by religious scruples from utilizing bone for the 
purpose of manure, is thus deprived of its only available 
sources of fertilization. The natural result is that the 
goil’s productive power has been seriously impaired. 
Goat and Sheep breeding is suggested bythe Jndian 
Agriculturist as & remedy, because of their rich manure. 


Professor M‘Oracken of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, having accepted an agency under 
Lord Crewe, has resigned his lectureship at the College, 


Prof. McNab, m.D., Professor of Botany in the Royal 
Oollege ot Science, Ireland, died suddenly in Dublin 
last month. He was formerly Professor of Natural 
History at Cirencester, and is the author of several 
works on Botany, some of which have become standard 


text books. 


Mr, Thomas Jamieson, ¥.1.c., Fordyce lecturer on 
agriculture in the University of Aberdeen, has been 
ereated a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour by the 


French Government in consideration of meritorious 


work in connection with agricultural research. 


i en 


SCHOOL NEWS. 

School reopened on the 1éth January. Nine new 
students have been admitted to fill the places of 
those who passed out and left at the end of the last 
session. 

Mr. J. S. de Saram has been gazetted acting Police 
Magistrate of Galle, and Mr. P. 8. Rodrigo continues 
to ably fill his place in the School. 


The following is the list of prizemen to whom H., 
E. the Governor distributed prizes at the end of last 
pesBIONS :— s 

Senions,—Agriculture, IT. W, Gunawardene; Prac- 
tical Agriculture, IT. W. Gunawardana; Ohemistry, 
T, W. Gunawardane; Botnay, I. Guaratne; Veteri» 
nary Science, V. Kumarayelu ;Huglish, I, Gunaratne ; 


Mathematics, I. W. Gunawardne; History and 
Geography, T. Gunaratne. 

SPECIAL PRIZES, SENIORS AND JUNIORS.—Geology, Mr. 
Muttiah’s prize (R25), J. Koddippily ; Field Survey- 
ing, Mr, Grenier’s Prize, T. W. Gunawardene. Prize 
by Mr. de Soysa for Agricultural Ohemistry, T., W. 
Gunawardene, 

JuNiors.—Agriculture, J. A. Kodippily; Chemistry, 
H. D. A. Gunasekra and J. Kodippily; Botany, H. D. 
A. Gunasekere; English, J, Kodippily; Mathematics, 
J. Kodippily ; Historyand Geography, J. Kodippily; 
Entomology. J. Kodippily ; Geology,A. Drieberg. 

Ee - 


NOTES FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


Mavap1 Munmart, 16th Dec. 1889. 

My experimental station is situated in Manmunai 
Pattu, South-West, about 15 miles from Puliyantivu. 
The adjacent village consists of little over a dozen 
native dwelling-houses, but the extent of paddy land 
this little village includes amounts to more or less 
a thousand acres. The soil is of a sandy nature, and 
the crop most largely cultivated (as indicated by the 
name of the village) is “ Munmari,” 

“ Kalavellamai” can only be raised ona very few 
low lands where there is a sufficient supply of water ; 
for as there are unfortunately no large tanks in this 
part of the country, capable of irrigating the fields, 
“ Kalavellamai ” is little raised. 

We have a small tank here wholly dependent on 
rain, and as all the fields are sown with six months’ 
paddy called Vellaikaruppon, Kallurndai and Perm 
Veunaiyan, any water storedin the tankis used, and 
is only sufficient for the growing crop during the 
months of January, February and March. Chena cul- 
tivation also is carried on by the villagers during the 
months of October and November. 

Ihave taken up for experimental cultivation about 
30 acres, 26 acres of which are reserved for paddy and 
the rest set apart for cotton, dholl,&c. Ootton seed is 
now being planted, while the dho!l is going through 
the nursery. 

Owing to the unusual drought which preyailed 
during the last four or five months the paddy plants 
were stunted to some extent, but since the recent 
rains they have made a fresh start and appear much 
healthier, giving promise of a better yield than the 
crops of adjacent lands. During a late visit the Goverp- 
ment Agent expressed his satisfaction at the result 
of the wock at this station, and pointed out to the 
villagers the superior results of improved methods of 
cultivation. The fact ;that cultivators are appreciating 
the work done by the improved plough is evidenced by 
their requesting a loan of these ploughs for use on 
their own lands. This has been granted by the G. A. 
for once with the injunction that after having proved 
the thoroughness of their work for themselves, they 
should purchase implements for their own use, 

B. M, Curnivasacam, 
Agricultural Instructor, 


Kurtapitiya, 6th Dec, 1889. 

I completed ploughing my field with the improved 
plough on the 30th September for the mahe. seasons 
and cross-ploughed with the native implement after an 
interval of six weeks. It has since been sown with 
Murunga wee, a paddy of three months’ duration. 
The field is unfertile sandy land irrigated by a small 
tank about 4 of anacre in size. The tank being a 
small one, and as I was pressed for time after my 
arrival, I was only able to prepare about 1 1-5 of an 
acre of paddy land. 

I have laid down 8 plots with onions which are thriv- 
ing well. 

Three varieties of Tomato were planted in September, 
and though afew of the plants were destroyed by bugs 
which bored into the main stem, the crop, which is 
ready for plucking is a promising one, Iam at pre- 
sent engaged in felling three acres of jungle land to 
be reserved for cotton, and another half acre of forest 
close to the school for arrowroot. 4 

The weather continues dry. 

LAWRENCE PERERA, 
Agricultural Instructor, 
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CITRONELLA GRASS AS A MANURE. 


===; HK suppose we may say of 

| Oeylon that of two oils of 
very different quality (the 
second being essential oil), 
and citronella, 
exports much 


than any 


viz. coconut 
this colony 
ne Wk larger quantities 
Ounce. vuiuuy oF country in the world.” The first 
is used in the manufacture of soap in Continental 
Hurope; the second mainly, we believe, for the scent- 
ing of finesoaps. It is useful otherwise, as an antidote 
to fungus in book and insect cases, as a useful applica- 
tion in rheumatism and so forth. We greatly regret 
to see it stated that some exporters of this fine oil 
adulterate it with kerosene. Mr. Vochran has been 
testing the residuum after distillation for manurial 
properties, and has kindly submitted the results for 
publication, thus :— 

“ Gitronella grass, after the oil has been extracted 
from it by distillation, is used, both as a feeding 
material for cattle, and also, after it has been allowed 
time to decay, as a manure. It might be interest- 
ing to analyse the steamed grass as a feeding mate- 
iral, as I understand that, although cattle refuse to 
eat the grass in its natural state, even calves will 
eat it, after it has been mollified by the thorough 
steaming or boiling it gets in the process of oil 
extraction, It might also be interesting to analyse 
the steamed grass as a paper-maker’s material, as, 
should it ever become a marketable commodity on 
account of its cellulose, the steaming process might 
be regarded as a step in the preparation. Meanwhile 
I am able to give you an analysis as a manure of the 
steamed and decayed grass. 


per cent. 
Moisture expelled at 212° f, 82°68 
Dry matter ns aa 17-32 

100'00 


* The exports in 1888-89 were:—Coconut oil, 
owt. 327,430; citronella, 10,686,982 oz. Lhe manurial 
value of the lemon-scented grass, so largely cultivated 
near Matara, is doubtless greatiy increased after having 
passed as food through animals, 


The dry matter had the following composition :— 
per cent. 


* Organic matter 84:09 
Ash consisting of 
Silica : th) bor a0 12°39 
Oxide of Iron and alumina 00°97 
wat Phosphoric acid 00°30 
Lime 00°61 
Potush .. ASS 00°09 
Other constituents oe 00°74 15°01 
j 10000 
* Containing Nitrogen 2:24 
Equal to Ammonia vise eae 271 
** Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 0°65 
I; is evident that the manurial value of this 


Substance is small, The nitrogen is the chief element 
of value present; of which the dry mutter contains 
somewhat less than three-fourths of the amount in 
coconut poonac ; whereas the manure in its wet state 
contains only about two-thirds as much nitrogen as 
farm yard manure. Of the mineral ingredients by 
far the most abundant is silica, which constitutes 
82 per cent of the ash, or 12:39 per cent of the dry 
mattcr. It is possible that as a manure for sugar- 
cane this silica may have a distinct value, as being, 
no doubt, more easily assimilated than the sand of 
the soil. The silica would'be a drawback to the grasa 
8s a source of cellulose, as it would necegsitate a 
greater expenditure of the caustic alkali to dissolve 
it out; but, on the other hand, analysis might show 
that the steamed grass contained a correspondingly 
lower amount of pectous substances than other grasses 
used by paper-makers, and, in consequence, lesa 
caustic alkali would be required to dissolve out the 
same, The ash contained an appreciable amount of 
lime and phosphoric acid, but @ mere trace of potash. 
M. Cocuran, 


oe 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 


A SIGN OF THE ‘IMES ; THE MOORMAN AND OINCHONA 
—'‘‘TEA CULTURE AND PREPARATION IN CEYLON”? 
—COOLIES AND KANGANIES—THE LATE DRY WEATHER, 

Feb. 4th. 
Is it a sign of the times that the Moorman ig 
out inquiring about cinchona? We all believe 
that there will be a rise in price by-and by, but 
how that unit sticks! There is the information 
from London by last mail that the consumption of 
quinine is very great everywhere owing to the 

‘* influenza epidemic,” and that there have been 

large sales of quinine: while on this side we 

show rapidly diminishing exports; hear of the 
ravages of canker ; and know that there is nothing 
being planted here to take the place of the 
dying trees. Yet in the face of all this you 
find the price of bark quoted locally from 

7 to 11 cents, which has been a steady rate for 

goodness knows how long, Of course, there is as 

I say the Moorman beginning to inquire, but tha 


| does not amount to much yet; all that he doe, 
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is to ask your price, and when you mention a 
he covers his mouth with his hand, anxious evidentlY 
to suppress his emotional nature, When he ha® 
gained command of his feelings, he then ask® 
how many pounds you have for sale: chews a bi 
of the sample, as does his chum, and then the 
two look at each other in a most exasperating 
way :—‘‘ The bark has no bitterness in it” is what 
they declare, after this rude chewing analysis, but 
you get a bid. It is low enough to allow of an 
advance of a cent or two more, out of pure friend- 
ship for you, but not finding their kindly effort 
appreciated they move off. How does it pay these 
fellows to waste the'r time as well as ours? You 
find them walking mi es, wasting hours, and never 
getting ‘abit foralder:’’ but they may be like 
the swallows which herald the coming summer, 
and may encourage us to hope that ‘‘the winter 
of our discontent” is drawing toa close,and that we 
are on the eve of better prices for cinchona bark. 

The latest issue from the Observer Press, ‘‘ Tea 
Culture and Preparation in Oeylon,” is as usual 
practical. There is squeezed into the 100 pages or 
so a vast amount of varied and useful information 
which represents the experience of scores of pains- 
taking planters. Ifancy it ig only among Ceylon 
men that the production of such a Oompilation 
would be possible ; India with its longer experience 
of tea could show nothing like it. From the tea 
planters of the neighbouring continent we can 
get the elaborate essay of the single man, which is 
very valuable in its way; but this is altogether 
different, for it represents the wisdom of the 
many drawn out by the wit of one. It is a useful 
little Book, and the experienced teaplanter may refer 
to it at times with considerable benefit. 

Ooolies are beginning to arrive from the Coast, 
which is much too early for most men, with all the 
dry months ahead. It is the drought I hear that 
is driving them over. Recruiting should be an easy 
matter this season, and the returns of immigrants 
should be large; so what with Tamil labour and 
the local Sinhalese even the districts which asa 
rule find a difficulty in keeping up a sufficient force 
may fare well. Kanganies with ‘‘tundus’’ areas 
plentiful as crows, and the deeper the mine of debt 
into which he and his gang are plunged, the higher 
are his demands. 

We were all beginning to wonder what was to 
be done with the labour force during the late dry 
weather, until the welcome rain came, which has 
been invaluable. It has soaked the soil in grand 
style, and we look for good flushes in due time. 

PEPPERCORN. 


+> 
GEMMING AND MINING ORDINANCE. 


We had no time yesterday to refer to the remarks 
of the Attorney. General in introducing this bill. We 
were struck not so much by what his speech contained 
as by what it omitted, including all reference to 
the past policy of the British Government for 
over 90 years in Ceylon. Why revive at this 
particular juncture a claim which has lain dormant 
all these years although, notoriously, native gem- 
mers have been constantly at work finding and 
appropriating precious stones which in the aggre- 
gate must have represented an enormous value? 
Again, it seems curious that while natives were 
allowed to dig and sink shafts and pits after a 
most dangerous fashion—in the case of plumbago, 
there are pits said to be 200 to 300 feet deep,—as 
soon as European enterprise is announced, the 
Government as ‘O.98,” points out, must needs 
take steps to ‘‘guard the safety of persons em- 
ployed in mining”! In respect) of ancient royal 
rights to gems, we fear our correspondent is 


i 


j scarcely correct; at least our reading, and the 


several authorities within reach—some quoted 
recently in the Literary Register—point the other 
way. But on another very important point 
started by our correspondent, we call on the 
unofficial members to take action so soon as the 
Legislature assembles again. It is stated that there 
is in existence an elaborate Report by one of Mr. 
Grenier’s predecessors upon which the Oeylon 
Government in 1881 based the ‘‘ Gem and Gold Min- 
ing Kules”’ which were then promulgated and which 
have operated ever since. We quote from our 
‘‘Handbook,” the more important of these, and 
we trust the unofficial members will endeavour to 
show that both good policy and good faith should 
lead to the maintenance of the Rules of 1881;— 


General Rules. 


The Government will claim no royal'y on or share 
of the gems or gold found upon land in respect of 
which a license has been taken out, and is in force 
under these rules, but such land will be liable to any 
taxation which may hereafter be found necessary to 
provide, at the expanse of the grantees, the cost of 
such special police communication, water supply, sanita- 
tion, or other similar administrative arrangements as 
may, in the opinion of Government, be dictated in the 
iterests of the local community immediately or 
directly affected by the results of the grantee’s operations, 


Prospecting Licenses. 


Prospecting licenses will be issued only for Crown 
Waste Lands. 

No prospecting licenses whatsoever will be issued to 
dig for gems. 

Prospecting licenses will be issued to dig for gold 
on payment of R10 and on the following conditions :— 

The area on which the license is to extend shall 
not exceed half-a-equare mile. 

The license shall be in force for six months. 

The grantee to have the exclusive righ of prospect- 
ing within that area for that period and to have the 
option, at the expiration thereof, of applying for a 
regular lease of not more than 50 acres within the 
said area on the terms hereinafter described, 


Gemming Lands alienteda by the Crown. 


The proprietors of lands on which the rights of 
the crown to gems have been reserved may obtain a 
license to dig for and appropriate such gems on the 
payment of R10, which license will be in force for 
one year, and may be renewed annually on the like 
payment. 

—E——EE 


THE CEYLON SPINNING AND WEAVING 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Report of the Directors for the year ending 31st 
December 1889. To be presented at the general meet- 
ing to be held at 3 p.m., on Thursday, the 13th 
February 1890. 

The Balance Sheet to 31st Dec. 1889 ie now sub- 
mitted to the Shareholders, and from it they will see 
what the position of the Company was on that date. 
Thus far, the work that has been carried on has 
been wholly in constructing the buildings and erect- 
ing the machinery, and it is obviously inexpedient to 
prepare a Profit and Loss Account at this time, 
seeing that the actual working of the mill is only 
about to commence. A good deal of unlooked-for 
delay has been experienced in the arrival of machinery 
chiefly owing to the delay of manufacturers, and the 
London Dock Strike detaining vessels, but on the 
whole it has not been greater that that usually at- 
tending such undertakings, and when it 18 con- 
sidered that it is less than a year since the 
foundations of the buildings were laid, it cannot be 
said that much time has been lost. A “ preparation,” 
or complete section of the Spinning Machinery, is 
now running, and the whole will be gradually broug ht 
into work as quickly as possible, The services ofas 
qualified weaving master have been secured, and 4 
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the greater part of the looms have been erected, the 
Weaving department will be brought into operation 
very soon after that of the Spinning. A number of 
skilled hands have been procured from India, who 
will be able to train the local labour, of which there 
18 every prospect of an unlimited supply. Arrange. 
ments have been made for supplies vf Cotton from 
Thdia to the extent that may be required to supple- 
ment those obtained in the Island, which it is hoped 
will now gradually increase. The Directors regard 
the prospects of the Oompany as very promising, and 
With good and careful management, the results ought 
to be as successful financially, as they have been in 
Other respects. The retiring Directois are Messrs. 

. L. M. Brown and W. Anderson, and they are 
eligible for re-election, 


Bauvanon Swept of tHE Crynon SPINNING AND 
Waavina Company, Liurrep, 


Made wp to 8lst December 1889, 


Dr. Capital and Liabilities. 
1 To Capital ;— 

Total amounts received as under :— R 3 
From 1 person holding 35 shares paid R100 per share 3,500 00 
Do 4 do 81 do 60 do 6,480 00 
Do 170 do 2970 do 60 do 178,200 00 
Do 13 do 216 do 40 do 8,640 00 
1D}o) |) do 25 do 80 do 760 00 
Do 10 do 151 do 20 do 3.020 00 
Do 8 do 58 do 10 do 580 00 


R201,170 00 
464 shares guaranteed but 
calls deferred, 

207 4,000 
Particulars of arrears will be found noted below. 
II. To Debts and Liabilities:— R c. 
Amount of Loans... eae 200,000 00 

Debts for which acceptances 

have been given for Ma- 


R c 


chinery C00 ota 82,671 08 
Debts for Machinery not 

yet drawn against 600 81,935 25 
Amount deposited by Share- 

holders in anticipation of 

Calls... bho ae 8,480 00 
Amount of interest due on 

Loans 08 2,259 51 
Balance of Wages due 826 05 
Due for Cotton Seed 00d 17 62 


821,189 51 
VI. To Marine Insurance Fund 
Account OO 175 00 


VII. To Suspense Account :— 
Cotton Seed sold 1,672 15 
Interest wee ony 586 28 
— 2,258 43 
R524,792 94 
Or. Property and Assets. RY Gc, Roc. 
111, By Property held by the Company :— 


Immovable Property : 


Freehold Land at Wellawatta 14,489 90 
Buildings tee +» 109,708 60 
t 124,198 50 
Movable Property :— 
Machinery and Tools co 284,500 66 
Furniture ove oon 362 12 
H —— 284,862 78 
Stock-in-Trade;— 
Storesin hand  ,,, on 62,183 99 
Cotton ”» on one 47,290 98 
Firewood ,, woe vee 198 72 
—— 109,673 6 
V. By Debts owing to the Company: — Gs 
Debts for which the Company 
hold security ... 60 2,112 67 
Debts considered good for 
which the Company hold 
no security fra ct 2,120 48 
VY. By Cash and Bank Balances:— ete 
Cash in the Bank of Madras 1,820 27 
Cash inhand ,,, coe 4 65 
—_ 1,824 92 
R524,792 94 


BH. & 0. E. (Signed) R. L, M. Brown, Ohairman. 
J. J. GRinLinzon, 
HE. WALKER, 
C. RaMALINGAM, 
W. W. Mircnect, 
Ooglonds , 8lat January 1890, 


Directors. 


THE VARYING STATE OF THE MARKET FOR 
CEYLON TEAS IN 1889 


is thus shown in Messrs. H. A. Hertz & Oo.’s 
Review of the Tea Market for 1889 :— 

January :—After opening slightly firmer than at the 
close of the year, have evinced a continually drooping 
tendency, most marked for Leaf Teas ; really Fine Teas 
being the only exception, and these command full rates. 
Quality poor.—Lowest quotations for Leaf Tea 8id 
to 84d. 


February :—The lower range of prices has attracted 
more demand, and prices show some recovery for all 
but the commonest grades and Teas of very indifferent 
character. Fine Invoices meet with good competition 
at full rates. Quality slightly improved.—7d to 74d, 

March:—Demand and quotationg are adversely 
effected by the unsatisfactory tone of the Indian Market, 
and prices have given way for all but the few teas of 
stand-out character. Quality indifferent.—64d to 7d. 

April:—Prices droop for all average grades, but 
finest descriptions continue to maintain a firm tone, 
Quality slightly improved.—7d. 

May :—Further distinct decline most marked inCom- 
mon and Low Medium descriptions, but steadier to- 
wards end of month; quality varying. Superior grades 
fairly firm.—b6d to 53d. 

June :—Prices after opening steadily, on account of 
buyers gaining confidence from the large May deliveries 
relapse below the lowest point of the previous month 
for all but fine Teas. Auction rates towards end of 
the month show slight recovery. Quality indifferent,— 
5d_to 54d. 

July :—Demand becomes more active and prices show 
gradual and substantial improvement, especially for finer 
descriptions. Quality better.—54d. 

August :—Otferings smaller. Competition brisk. Fine 
Invoices realize higher rates. Good Medium to Fines 
Medium Broken Pekoes, and Good Oommon to Good 
Medium Leaf Teas show a substantial advance. Com- 
mon in good enquiry. Improvement in quality well 
maintained. 54d to 53d. 

September :—Demand outstrips supply, and Oommon 
to Fair Oommop Leaf kinds experience a very con- 
siderable rise in prices; all o/hers steady to firmer 
excepting Fine quality of Broken Pekoe, which is 
rather plentiful, and rules irregularly. Quality distinctly 
improved.—73d. 

October :—The brisk demand at further advancing 
rates continues until quite towards the end of the 
month, when prices commence to be adversely affected 
by the lower range established in the Indian Market. 
Quality remains satisfactory.—9id, 

November :—Demand has slackened, and prices ex- 
perience a heavy fall from the highest point previously 
reached, about 4d for fine grades of Broken Pekoe 
and Pekoe, and more than 2d for Medium and Com- 
mon grades of Pekoe and Pekoe Souchongs. Demand 
at the reduced rates becomes again more active. Quality 
falling off.—9d to 94d: 

December:—Are in moderate supply, and grades 
below 1s fully recover the decline of the past month 
and close firm with good demand. Better grades— 
except finest—are slow of sale and rule irregularly. 
Quality uneven, but generally fairly good.—8}d. 


BLACKMAN SYSTEM OF WITHERING. 


(By the ‘ Peripatetic Planter,’’) 

To the Editor of the ‘ Ceylon Observer. ” 

You were good enough to reprint in your issue of 
the 26th November an article by me under this head- 
ing from the Zndian Planters’ Gazette. In an editorial 
footnote, commenting favourably upon this reprint, 
you conclude as follows:—* But what a revolution 
has taken place in the ideas of tea curing since we 
were told that we must make provision of space 
for withering tea slowly by cool atmcspheric air.” 
Permit me to correct this suggestion. The Blackman 
System is merely a scientific application of cool 
withering,—cool, that is to say, as compared with the 
hot air of chulahs or dhools such as we had to use 
in old| days in wet weather. The warmth of the 
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manufacturing room air was never deemed excessive 
for withering purposes, and moreover was made the 
moat of, so far as it could be without calling in 
mechanical aid. Hvery well-arranged factory had 
a withering loft above the manufacturing room, and 
had openings in the ceiling of the latter to allow 
the waste heat from the driers to ascend among 
the leaf. The drawback to this, however, was, that 
by not being able to remove the evaporated moisture 
rapidly enough from the withering room, the air 
therein became saturated and evaporation was re- 
tarded in consequence. The Blackman System re- 
moves this drawback by rapidly removing the eva- 
porated moisture, and thus allowing evaporation to 
proceed naturally at its legitimate pace, withont 
any stewing of the leaf in a saturated atmosphere. 
The few degrees of extra warmth derived from the 
waste heat of the manufacturing room give greater 
absorbing capacity to the air drawn by the Black- 
man fans over the leaf; and thus economize in the 
number of Blackman fans required; as the cooler 
the air the less absorbing capicity it has, and there- 
fore the more of it must be pissed over the leaf 
to produce like results in the same time. Hence the 
advantage of utilizing the 10 deg. or 15 deg. of heat 
obtained from the manufacturing room is a saving in 
fan-power, without any loss of speed; as compared 
with using the colder external air and more fan- 
power. Supposing the external air is at 80 deg.,and 
the manufacturing room air at 90 deg. to 95 deg, that 
is 10 deg. to 15 deg. above the external air; it will 
be evident, that whilst the evaporating power under 
well-known laws is considerably increased by this 
gein of 10 deg. to 15 deg. there can be none of the 
risks of over-heating which attended the old-fashioned 
methods ofartidcial withering. Further that as com- 
pared with the old-fashioned methods, the Blackman 
System properly applied is, as a matter of fact, a system 
of cool withering, carried to the utmost perfection 
practice will allow. 

One word more. You also ask “Ceylon planters who 
have tried the Blackman fan for withering to kindly 
favour you with the results.” A note of warning is 
required here, The Blackman fanis not the Black- 
man system of withering, and those who order a 
Blackman fan or fans, and think that they have only 
to erect them and start them to gain all the ad- 


vantages of the Blackman system, will probably 
take unnecessary expense and trouble to find 
out the distinction I have just made. The move- 


ment of large volumes of air (with due regard 
to all the local conditions, such as dimensions of 
withering room, position of doors, windows, sources 
of heat, shafting, motive-power, existing arrange- 
ment of trays, &c.) to be carried ont efficiently and 
economically require the advice of those who have 


made a special study of the science of moving air 


in large volumes, and who have the results of past 
vast experience at their command. The Blackman 
Company realize the importance of this so well that 
they gladly supply working plans and estimates 
gratis, on réceipt of the particulars given above ;as 
then success can beiasured at the minimum cost. 
Before accepting the opinion of any user of Black- 
man fans, it is well, therefore, to first of all ascer- 
tain, if those fans have been erected according to 
the Blackman Witheriug System under advice from 
headquarters, or, if they have been merely erected 
a3 prompted by more or less intelligent guess-work. 
In the latter cage success or failure is a matter of 
chance with the odds largely in favour of failure; 
in the former, success is @ scientific certainty. 
PHRIPATETIC PLANTHR. 


<- 

Tra has now almost entirely displaced coffee in 
Ceylon, and from a recent review of the administra- 
tion of the ‘Travancore State, it appears that 
the substitution i8 also taking place in Southern 
India. Within the last three years several coffee 
estates have been abandoned chiefly on account of 
the leaf disease, and as a result the value of 
the exports of tea has been doubled, having risen 
from 1} lakhs to over 3 laksa of rupees.—Pioncer, 


SUGAR AND HEMP FROM PALMS. 


Some palm trees furnish a sweetening juice. 
The most famous of these is probably the Areng, 
or sugar palm of Amboyna (Arenga saccharifera) 
which grows in India and the Archipelago. It is 
a superb tree, with pinnate leaves twenty-five feet 
long and is as handsome as it is useful. A num- 
ber of species belonging to the different genera 
furnish a kind of hair of finer or coarser texture. 
It is found in the fibrous sheaths of the leaf- 
stalk and in the jagged edges of the leaves. 
Cables made of the black, tough fibres of the 
Areng are preferred by the coasting sailors of the 
Spanish colonies on account of their elasticity and 
durability: and they are, moreover, very fine. The 
hemp palm of Japan and (Chamerops excelsa) is 
available in the hands of the industrious people 
of those countries for making the finer brooms, 
light strings, and a thousand articles of daily use. 
Palms of coarser fibre, like the Piacaba of Brazil 
(Leopoldinia piassaba), furnish material for blinds, 
brushes, brooms, and the rollers of mechanical 
sweepers, which are much more durable than 
rollers fitted with steel teeth.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


—__——__ 
THE TREATMENT OF TEA IN LONDON; 


Messrs, William Walker and Sons, of Aberdeen, 
have made @ communication to Mr. Goschen upon 
the subject of the treatment of tea on landing. They 
point out that to bring about any change which would 
have a permanent benefit on the revenne and the trade 
the first step must be to reduce the pressure on the 
Oustoms officials by separating teas brought into Britain 
for exportation from teas prepared and intended for 
consumption in Britain. 

Say Messrs. Walker:—On the first there need be 
no Oustoms outlay or expense incurred ; they can pass 
into a warehouse—unweighed, unmarked, and un- 
examined; while with regard to those teas prepared 
for home consumption, we believe that it would be 
better tor ali concerned that the duty were levied on 
landing at the ship’s side, on each chop, mark, or 
invoice, upon some equitable basis of an approxi- 
mation of the weight, thus insuring at once that 
studied care of the contents and condition of every 
package in which the present system so lamentably 
fails, and leaving to the grower, importer, or mer- 
chant, at his own time and in his own way, the 
weighing, marking, opening, sampling, taring, and sell- 
ing of the tea. 

To give an illustration regarding the present method 
of ascertaining weights, let ustake a parcel of eighty 
chests of some specially prepared Indian tea. These 
chests have all been made of the exact same measure- 
ment, but the wood used is of varied kinds and 
densities, the result being that while the chests will 
vary in weight from 6 Jb. to 8 lb. each, the net weight 


of tea in each chest will not vary as many ounces. 


Then as to sampling, by the present system the 
Customs officials allow tea of greatly inferior character 
to be substituted for tea taken from thechest: in a 
lot of some thirty chests there will often be six or 
eight chests, in each of which will be found bags 
containing one or two pounds of rubbish not worth 
a tithe of the price paid. Is such a‘ system equitable 
or just, or ought it to be countenanced by public officials ? 

But we should weary you by the instances we 
could furnish of the varied processes practised at 
present in the impo tation and sale of tea in 
London, all of which tend to the result of severely 
injuring the quality, greatly reducing its money value 
and gradually undermining that taste for fine tea which 
has been and is the notable characteristic of the 
great middle and humbler orders. 

The system of turning out on the floor of a dirty 
warehouse every package of tea that happens to 
have been brought home in chests of irregular tares 
not only entails enormous expense, but permanently 
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injures the real value of tea, the exposure to the 
damp surroundings of the warehouse for however 
short atime being sufficient to begin, in the humid 
atmosphere of Britain, that process of decay in this 
delicate, perishable vegetable product, which in some 
sorts, specially of Ceylon growths, has now become 
80 deplorably rapid, making certain kinds in a few 
weeks quite unmarketable. 

No countenance should be given to any lowering 
of the present duty, for, besides the question of 
revenue, which is very important, it is emphati- 
cally a protective duty interposing itself as a barrier 
to the clearing for consumption of old and worthless 
teas. Large quantities of this sort have, we 
believe, been brought into this country chiefly for 
the purpose of gaining the difference on the medium 
of exchange, oppressing the Oustoms establishment 
by having to care for that which, by its being ex- 
ported, yields nothing to the revenue. 

The changes we have suggested could not be 
measured merely by the saving in the cost of one 
of the great branches of the service, for the moment 
that the growers of India, Ohina, and Ceylon realise 
the fact that after a certain date no tea intended for 
home consumption will be allowed to pass from the 
ship’s side until the duty has been paid, then a much- 
needed check will be placed on the character, quality 
and quantity of their exports,and the whole condi- 
tions of the trade will be altered and improved. 

We plead for consideration of this subject on 
grounds of public policy, affecting equally the revenue 
and our interest in the East, but still more the 
interests of the public, for if the barriers which 
now exist are not removed, and if there are no 
fresh facilities created for enabling thia delicate pro- 
duct to enter in its highest state of perfection un- 
injured into consumption in the country, we fear, 
that the taste for tea will fall away.—H. ¥ 0. Mail, 
Jan. 17th, 

Santas ceneeeeeeeeeeeee 


THE NEW SIROCCO, 


(By THE ‘‘ Peripatetic PuANTER.”’) 


Mr. Davidson has just set up two good-sized 
working models of his ‘‘ Down-Draft’’ and new 
Tea Sirocco, in the show rooms of Mr. Geo. Ure, 
132, Queen Victoria Street. These faithfully 
represent the full-sized machines down to every 
individual nut. They are capitally turned out, 
regardless of expense, and afford planters at home 
an excellent idea of the improvements in the 
apparatus and the working thereof. I believe a 
similar model of the ‘‘ Down-Draft ” will be sent 
out for exhibition to Calcutta, and another to 
Ceylon, The fanin the model ‘ Down-Draft”’ is 
worked by a treadle; and teais at hand, of various 
grades, down to the finest dust, to prove that it is 
undisturbed on the trays by the violent down-dratt 
created by the fan. Thefan on the new large-sized 
“ Down-Draft” has been enlarged considerably, 
with @ result that practically no more power is 
required to obtain the larger outturn yielded by 
the large-sized “ Down-Draft"’ than is required 
to drive the smaller fan (at a higher speed), of 
the smaller ‘‘ Down-Draft.”? The larger fan allow- 
ing a lesser speed to be used, minimizes the power 
required, which, as must be apparent, is a distinct 
advantage where the amount of power required is 
& serious item of consideration. Mr. Davidson 
has recently received a letter from a planter who 
reports that after six months’ constant use, all 
the working parts of his “ Down-Draft” ~irocco 
were luund to be in as good condition as the day 
they were put up; this is satisfactory it will be 
admitted, and bears out what was predicted, as 
to the longevity which might be expected, due to 
the improvements in the construction of the stove. 
So rapid is the action of this Sirocco that fer- 
mentation has to be carried further than heretofore, 
before firing ; as it is checked so promptly. This 


alone is no trifling advantage, and was also pre- 
dicted. It stands to reason that fermentation carried 
on previous to firing, is much more under control 
than when an element of guegs-work is admitted, 
as, when part of the fermentation hag to be allowed 
for during the firing. The orders for these new 
“Down-Draft ’’ Siroccos, which Mr. Davidson is 
receiving daily, show clearly enough that the re- 
cords of its first season have already made its 
reputation, 

The featurein the new Tea Sirocco is a metal 
hood, ending in a metal flue or hot air duct 
The advantages of this adjunct will be obvious, 
when it is pointed out that the great success of 
the No. 1 Sirocco was in great measure due to 
that type having a flue connected with the chim. 
ney by means of which flue the damp was drawn 
off from above the tea. Io iron roofed houses, 
or in houses having a boarded close floor imme. 
diately above the Siroccos, unless some such 
flue is provided, it is found that the damp air 
from the drying tea does not escape from tho 
house rapidly enough, and that by remaining 
stagnant above the dryer it retards co-opera- 
tion. By means of the new hood and flue, 
which latter can be conducted at will, either 
out of the building altogether, or else up through 
the floor into the withering room above 
the Tea Sirocco to all its other advantages can now 
claim this important one, as well as the No. L 
Sirocco. If the flue is conducted into the withering 
room above, and the Blackman fans are there 
used for rapidly changing the air, it will be seen 
that valuable heat which might be wasted is con- 
ducted without waste, to be turned to the best 
possible account. From what I hear, as to the 
companies already going in for the Blackman 
withering system, the virtues thereof do not eeem 
to have lost any time in obtaining due recognition. 
It would seem as though every factory will be 
so supplied within two or three years at the outside, 
I must say the company is very liberal in the 
matter of drawing plans gratis (from information 
suppliod them from the factories) showing the best 
means of adapting the system of existing condi- 
tions.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


sere 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


While we are having such wet weather here, the 
Bataviaasch Niewwsblad says that the weather in Java, 
especially for this time of the year, when it rains 
copiously daily, is very dry. The drought in the in- 
terior of Javais causing apxiety. The young padi 
plants are drying up, and at some places padi planting 
has pow to be stopped owing to the drought. 

The Minister of Oolonies at the Hague has drawn the 
attention of the Netherlands India Government to the 
bill introduced in the Legislative Oouncil of the Straits 
Settlements for the preservation of coconut trees against 
destruction by beetles, and the Director of the Interior 
at Batavia has by circular requested the different Resi- 
dents in Netherlands India where coconut is cultivated 
whether coconut beetles exist in their Residencies, and 
if so to what extent, and further, whether the ravages 
made by them are of such a nature as torender neces- 
sary the adoption of measures similar to those in the 
Straits Settlements.—Straits Times. 


aie 


COFFER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


There is no way of ascertaining the area of land 
in the Philippines occupied by coffee trees nor 
the amount of coffee raised annually, as the trees 
are scattered in various parts of the Archipelago, 
The largest plautations, says the United States 
Consul, are in the province of Batangas, island of 
Luzon, but many of the natives have a few trees 
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in their front door yards, under the shade of the 
plantains, that may yield three or four bushels of 
Coffee berries. These are sold to speculators to 
help to make up a cargo gathered in this way from 
various parts of the Province. — 

The increase in the production has been marked 
within the past few years. In 1887 a little over 
5.387 tons were exported, in 1888 about 7,501 tons, 
and up to the first of the present month 1,725 
pounds had been exported of last year’s crop. Tt 
is expected that the crop this year will be about 
20 per cent larger than that of last year.—American 


Grocer, Jan. Ist. 


——— Ss 
AGRICULTURE IN THE STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS: PEPPER, NUTMEGS, TAPIOCA, co. 


We have from time to time had occasion to remark 
that however much prowise mining and aay poe te 
interests might give, it was to agriculture that the 

eople of this colony must look to as the permanent 
Paceuole to the prosperity of the Settlements, and the 
truth of these reminders will be fully borne out by 
a study of the history of the growth of our Australian 
colonies, where, notwithstanding the aula of 
the mining industry, agriculture has been the making 
of the colonies. The discovery of gold no doubt greatly 
helped to produce this, as it brought a flow of capital 
and labour into the country which was sadly wanting, 
but after the gold fever was on the wane, it was found 
that gold could be got in a different form from that 
sought after, and the rapid rise in prices of land in 
and around the towns shewed that enormous profits did 
not pertain to mining alone, whilst the new industry had 
the advantage of being always a sure investment. 
Large farms were cleared and occupied, and the bleat- 
ing of sheep and lowing of cattle replaced the mining 
mania. Itis true that residence in Australia is more 
congenial both from climatic and social causes than it 
is in this Peninsula, but, on the other hand, tne nature 
of the agricultural products in these eastern lands ae 
such that only certain countries afford room for ne 
pursuit, hence it is clear that the amount grown Wi 
always be within a limit rendering very cutting com- 
petition almost impossible. The cultivation of meee: 
cloves, pepper, tapioca, coffee, and paddi is mesinlehe 
to a certain few places, and offers a fine fie sto 
capitalists. Ithas never been denied that the industry 
is highly remanerative, though a considerable pmomn 
of personal supervision and patience is necessary to 
ensure success, the greatest objection being the years 
of waiting till the early stages of growth have been 
passed. In the Settlements at present, it is 
estimated that out of an estimated area ne 
about 900,000 acres, a little over one-third ip as 
been brought under cultivation, while nearly a half is 
quite fit to be 60. That this land could be occupied 
and profitably cultivated thereisno reason to doubt, 
and the time will come sooner or later, with the open- 
ing up of the Native States, when the Government will 
be compelled to give attention to the cultivation of 


cereals, such as paddi, which forms such an important. 


factor of daily food, and to extend privileges to those 
willing to engage in its production. At present little 
or no attention is given to agriculture by the Govern- 
ment, and the difficulties in the way of obtaining ine 
formation are too great tomake that information much 
sought after. Agrant for paddi_ seed to intending 
cultivators, with a few years free from revenue would 
probably assist in promoting the enterprise, and now 
that a science teacher has been appointed, clases 
might very advantageously be opened up for the 
study of agriculture and mineralogy as a prelude to 
the establishment of an agricultural and mining de- 
partment, for which the development of the Native 
States willin time createa demand.—Straits Limes, 


Jan, 18th. 


—____—__—— — 

Corren iN tue Agras has done well when 

a field of 90 acres has given 500 cwt. of crop; 

but this is the result of high cultivation costing 

as much as R150 per acre. Still that pays well 
with a crop of 5 owt, and over per aare. 


INDIAN TEA IN AMERICA. 


(By tun “PerrpateTic PLANTER.”) 


I heard recently some items of news respecting 
Dehra Doon tea and Canada, which remind one that 
fact is sometimes stranger than fiction. Would it sur- 
prise you to learn, after all I have stated so emphati- 
cally here at various times, about a light liquoring 
flavour tea being the one with which to open the cam. 
paign in America, would it surprigee you I ask, to 
learn, that the Canadians are taking so kindly to the 
light liquoring tea of the Doon, that about three- 
fourths of the total Doon crop is now imported 
into Canada direct? This was asserted to me re-« 
cently as a fact, by one who is in the best posi- 
tion to know. The strange features in the case I 
have yet to point out. The first is, that by import- 
ing direct, the Oanadians are said to be paying 25 per 
cent more than they could buy the tea for in London; 
and this without any corresponding saving or gain 
in transit charges. It appears that they will have 
the Tea packed in half-chests and not in chests, 
The distance for transport is greater than if the tea 
came via London. The American Railways, however, 
are 60 greedy for business, that they land the Teas 
in New York and put them in their waggons free 
of charge, all charges being confined to their own 
traffic charges, The U.S. Customs encourage this 
transport trade, by allowing the Teas to travel in 
bond. The Oanadian merchants, too, accept invoice 
weights, merely boring a hole in an _ occasional 
chest, without otherwise opening or damaging 
it, to draw samples, and only weighing one chest 
in about a dozen. Very unlike London custom this. 
Well, notwithstanding the extra distance, and the 
proportionate extra cost of haif-chests as compared 
with whole chests, the cost of landing the Tea in 
Toronto (tbe first market, I understand) is jast the 
same whether it comes direct from India or via 
London ; the warehouse and transhipping and other 
charges in London eating up the saving gained by 
the shorter distance. That is the second curious 
feature. The third is the outcome ofthe first. If 
the charges of transit are thus equalised, why should 
the Oanadians prefer to pay 25 per cent more in 
first cost by buying direct, than 25 per cent 
less by buying in London? TI do not, of conrse, 
hold myself responsible for the statements of my 
informant, I give them as I heard them, and I 
thing they are sufficiently important, considering the 
well-informed source, to demand ventilation—as any- 
think like an unnecessary tax of 25 per cent upon 
first cost is a handicap upon the gross amount of 
sales. Of course there will be individuals who would snffer 
by this ventilation, if it changes the channel of the sup- 
plies; but when the greatest good of the greatest 
number is in question, individuals have always to take 
their chance. Oan it be that Oanadians are so well 
informed already as to the damage done to Tea by the 
chests. being opened in London, that they prefer, 
knowingly, to pay 25 per cent. more, and have their 
Teas direct and in cases intact, than 25 per cent. less, 
at the cost of quality? If so, they are capable of 
giving points and a beating to the Londontrade. Or 
is it that the Canadians argue, without a study of the 
facts of the case, that by purchasing direct, they must 
naturally (they suppose) save all the London middle- 
men’s profits and charges, and must be getting their 
Teas cheaper than if they boughtin London? It is 
quite possible that, arguing upon general principles, 
that may be the idea upon which they are acting—if 
that is really their idea, their general principles have 
led them astray as I have already shown.— Indian 
Planters’ Gazette, Jan. 28th. 


+ 
PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL. 


From the paper in January’s Contemporary entitled 
‘Brazil Past and Future’ by M.G. Mulhall, we 
extract the following :— 

Coffee is the sheet-anchor of Brazilian industry and 
wealth. Its cultivation was introduced by a poor priest 
in 1754, and Brazil now grows 60 per cent of thecoffee 


, of the world, the crop in 1885 being estimated at 
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390,000 tons, against 163,000 in 1855. The plantations 
cover 2,200,000 acres, with about 900,000 million trees. 


In good years the crop is valued at 22 millions sterling, | 


nine-tentus being exported. Sugar is the cldest indus- 
try, the crop averaging 300,000 tons valued at £4,000,000. 
Ootton has declined of late years, the area being under 
100,000 acres, and the yield from 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
of cotton-wool, worth about £1,500,000. The yerbales 
or tea-forests* cover ten million acres, the annual pro- 
duct being 40,000 tons, of which oae-half is exported, of 
the value of £500,000. India-rubber from the Amazon 
averages £800,000. The tobacco crop, from 100,000 
acres, is estimated at 38,090 acres, valued at £1,400,000. 
Thus the total vegetable products make up about 30 mil- 
lions steriing, Avimal products are considerably under 
four millions sterling, and manufactures of all descrip- 
tions fall short of ten millions. here was a time when 
gold and diamonds formed principal products, when the 
Viceroy’s horse was shod with the glittering metal, but 
at present the total product under these heads is barely 
£400,000 a year. Ii to the foregoing we add the earn- 
ings of railways, tramways, gas companies, shipping, 
banks, merchants, professional classes, dvc., we find the 
total earnings of the nation approach a sum of 70 mil- 
lions sterling per annum. We see, therefore, that the 
wealth of Brazil is rather a figure of speech than a 
reality. The earnings and industries of the Argentine 
Republic in 1884 amounted to £62,300,000, with a popu- 
lation of only 3,200,000 souls, or one-third that of Brazil. 
In the one country the average is nearly £20 per head, 
in the other barely £6, but wealth is so congested 
in the latter that two-thirds of the population 
are extremely poor, while many of the planters have 
enormous incomes. There is some similarity be- 
tween the condition of things in Russia and that 
in Brazil, neither country being at allas rich ag its 
neighbours, 
Again as regards ‘‘ Public Works,” railways &c., 
we read :— 

Engineering has done wonders 10 Brazil, and the 
traveller is astonished at the signs of gigantic labour 
and persevering energy amid a people and climate sug- 
gestive of indolence. ‘I'he first railway was made in 
1851, by Baron Maua, to the Organ Monntains, aud was 
soon followed by the Pedro Segundo, » main trunk line 
with numerous branches, which passes through the 
most magnificent scenery, carrying two million pas- 
sengers yearly. The Santos and San Paulo line, made 
by a Londen company in 1860, at a cost of three mil- 
lions sterling, is another triumph of engineering, being 
carried over the Serra Oubaton at a height of 2,700 foet 
by means of four inclines of one in ten, up which the 
train is drawn by a chain. The Bahia and Pernambuco 
lines, also by English companies, were made about the 
Same time. Several new lines are being constructed in 
the interior, one of the most remarkable being the 
Misiones and Rio Grande line, of which Mr. O’Meara 
has recently opened some sectionson the Upper Uru- 
guay. At the close of 1888 there were 5,300 miles of 
railway in Brazil in actual traffic,of which 4,200 miles 
had been constructed since 1877. Some of them cost 
over £30,000 a mile, owing to the tremendous natural 
obstacles of the route, The total outlay exceeds 100 
millions sterling, about 1,300 miles having been made 
by Government, including the Pedro Segundo line, an 
4,000 by joint-stock companies, chiefly Hnoglish. There 
ave 7,100 miles of telegraph by laud, besides cable, 
along the coast, from the Amazon to Montevideo. Ex: 
cept Ginty’s roads near Rio Janeyro there are few high- 
ways; distances are so great and population so sparse, 
The overland route from Rio Janeyro to Goyaz 
for example, takes 120, and that to Matto Grosso 140 
days. Nevertheless, all tho principal towns have gas- 
works, Schools and other marks of civilization. The 
municipal hospitals of Brazil are some of the finest in 
the world, that of the Misericordia at Rio Janeyro re- 
ceiving 14,000 indoor patients yearly. Schools ure not 
yet sufficiently numerous, only 15 per cent of children 
of school age receiving any instruction. Dockyards 
and arsenals are numerous and well-equipped, and 
many of the principal ports have been improved by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, * * * 


# Lhat is, forests of yerda mate or ‘Paraguay tea,’—Hp, 


British trade relations with Brazil do not increase 
much ; they amounted last year to £11,800,000 against 
£10,800,000 in 1878. Internal commerce depends 
chiefly on railways and rivers; the freight on the 
former, as Colonel Churoh truly observes, is often ex- 
cessive, and the rivers traverse very thinly peopled 
territories. The itinerary of the Amazon Oompany 
shows a length of 22,000 miles, including tributary rivers 
of which the Amazon has a hundred bigger than the 
Rhine, ** ** * 

The danger of a Jabour crisis is probably exaggerated. 
It is said, indeed, that the coffee-crop last year fell off 
by one-third, consequent on the abolition of slavery. 
Some confusion must be expected at first, but the 
country will rapidly recover its energies. The United 
States at present produce twice a8 much cotton as be- 
fore the abolition of slavery: there is every reason to 
expect that Brazil will likewise increase her exports, 
especially as the influx of Italians, Germans, c&c-, con- 
tinues unabated. 


se 
THE HEEFECT OF TOBACCO-SMOKE 


ON MEAT. 


Cases of poisoning due to meat which seemed 
thoroughly wholesome have sometimes occurred, and 
have remained unexplained, In the Kevue d Hyyiene 
of last month M. Bourrier, inspector of meat for the 
town of Paris, makes a valuable suggestion. He de- 
scribes his experiments with meat impregnated with 
tobacco-smoke. Some thin slices of beef were exposed 
for a considerable time to the fumes of tobacco, and 
afterwards offered to a dog which had been deprived of 
tood for tweive hours, The dog, atter smelling the 
meat, refused to eat it. Some of the meat was then 
cut into small pieces and concealed within bread, 
This the dog ate with avidity, but in twenty minutes 
commenced to display the most distressing symptoms, 
and soon died in great agony. All sorts of meat, both 
raw and cooked, some grilled, roasted, and boiled, were 
exposed to tobacco-smoke and then given to animals, 
and in all cases produced symptoms of acute poisoning. 
Even the process of boiling could not extract from the 
meat the nicotine poison. Grease and similar substances 
have facilities of absorption in proportion with their 
fineness and fluidity, Fresh-killed meat is more 
readily impregnated, and stands in order of susceptibility 
as follows: pork, veal, rabbit, poultry, beef, mutton, 
horse. The effect also varies considerably according to 
the quality of the tcbacco. All these experiments 
woula seem to denote that great care should be taken 
not to allow smoking where foods, especially moist foods, 
such as meats, fats, and certain fruits, are exposed,_— 
Tobacco. 


eens 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA AS A SANATORIUM 
AND PLACE OF RESORT FROM CEYLON, 


We have much sympathy with the subject of 
the letter of Mr. Waylen of Western Australia 
who passed through Colombo on his way to Europe 
by last Orient steamer. During our first visit to 
the Australian colonies in 1869, we wrote fully about 
Tasmania as the complement in so many ways to 
the island of Ceylon and as offering in climate 
especially, a very suitable change for tropical resi- 
dents, ‘Tasmania is indeed regarded very much 
as their Sanatorium by residents in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia and even Queens. 
land. The distance from Ceylon is however a 
great drawback and whenon a yisit in 1875 to 
Western Australia, during which we travelled some 
hundreds of miles into the country, the many 
attractions of its fine dry, and, in the cool season, 
bracing climate were fully realised and we wrote 
at length of the advantages offered by the trip 
from Colombo to Albany, and thence into the 
interior, or better still when the mail-steamers 
called at Freemantle, This latter arrangement has 
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yet to come; but since our day, railways have been 
constructed, as Mr. Waylen describes, and the 
journey which took us nearly a week by a buggy 
and pair of horses from Albany to Perth, can now 
be performed in less than 24 hours, or comfort- 
ably in a couple of days. Few towns of its size 
are more attractive for beauty and convenience of 
situation or more healthful, than Perth the capital 
of Western Australia on the Swan River. Sur- 
rounded if not embosomed in vineyards, with a fine 
agricultural country stretching to the eastward, 
no one should be disappointed with a holiday trip 
to Perth at the best season. To such holiday trips 
would no doubt succeed closer connections and more 
permanent relations in many cases; and although 
we freely recognise the difficulty attending the sub- 
stitution of Western Australia for England in respect 
of the education and bringing up of children; 
yet in some cases it is possible the former might be 
found the more convenient, or at least equally 
suitable should Mr, Waylen’s idea of more frequent 
intercourse between the two Colonies be realized, 
On the other hand, we cannot forget that 
Ceylon, where ‘‘Hurope amid Asia smiles’, is so 
highly favoured with varieties of climates from the 
tropic warmth of Colombo to the medium hill 
temperatures between Kandy and Hatton (1,700 to 
4,000 feet altitude) and up to the bracing mountain 
cold of Nuwara Eliya at 6,200 feet, that changes 
beyond the island are not so necessary to 
Europeans in this island as to sojourners in India. 
The difference of scenery, however, and the sunni- 
ness and yet coolness of Western Australia should be 
great attractions. The Colony, too is about to take 
a new start and has doubtless a great future, in 
the advantages of which it is quite likely visitors 
from Ceylon—induced to become settlers, say on 
some of the land grants of the Railway Company,— 
may participate. The extremes mentioned by our 
correspondent being rare, the merits of the climate 
are not exaggerated. land is plentiful and cheap 
and with irrigation, carefully selected lots can be 
made to grow anything from the apple and cherry 
to the orange and the vine. For some time, it 
must of course be the day of small things; but in 
the hope of attracting attention to our nearest 
neighbour of the ‘Australias,’ we recommend to 
careful perusal, the letter of her patrotio colonist 
Mr, James Waylen. 


SS 


Corron in Dumpara.—We hear that probably 
never before in Ueylon has so fine « crop of cotton 
been seen as on Mr, Vollar's property, Karandagalla 
in the Dumbara valley, In Matale district too, the 
prospects of the cotton crop are very favourable. ; 

For Cuy~on Tma, says the London an! China 


Express (an organ which favours China tea), 4 nabated © 


efforts are continued to push consumption uLaerwise 
than in this country, and are meeting with success. 
There are many varieties as regards flavour to suit 
most markets where Tea is drunk, but there is still 
much to be learnt to bring the product (and Indian 
too) up to the best standard of China tea. 

Yan BovanicaL Epitor anp InruvENzA.—Our con- 
temporary—the Family Doctor—of last week amused 
thore of its readers who had any acquaintance 
with Materia Medica by giving its most prominent 
page to an article on ‘‘ the use of cocaine,”’ illus- 
trated witha large engraving of the coconut-tree— 
Cocos Nucifera. The reader, perhaps, wondered 
what the picture did there, but this was soon 
explained, for the article opened thus:—‘ Cocaine 
ig a comparatively new drug; it is obtained from 
the leaves of the cocoa-tree, which is a genus belong- 
ing to the natural order of palms,’’—Chemist and 


Druggist, Jan, 18th, 


Tue Coco Isuanps:—The Rangoon Gazette 
says:—“‘It is said that a strong effort is being 
made in Rangoon to form a syndicate to explore 
the Coco Islands,’’ These, of course, are not the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands, but the feyer-haunts in 
the Bay of Bengal north of the great Andaman 
known as the Great and Little Ooco. Some years 
ago the lease of these islands was advertised in our 
columns. Beside the coco palm, from which the 
islands are named, various tropical products haye 
been tried there. 


Tue PEACH ORCHARDS OF CALIFORNIA.—We learn 
from an interesting article, by Mr. C. H. Shinn, in 
the American Agriculturist, that the Peach is one of 
the universal fruits of Oalifornia, and grows every- 
where, and that whatever future demands foreign 
markets choose to make upon this favoured land for 
Peaches can be abundantly supplied, as the Peach 
thrives in so large an extent of country. In the best 
fruit districts of the State, from 25 to 40 per cent. of 
the entire area planted is deyoted to the culture of 
Peaches. The Peach tree in California often bears 
some fruit the second year from the bud, and gives a 
valuable crop the third year. Sometimes 20 |b. of fruit 
have been obtained from a tree fourteen months from 
the bud. In the Upper Vaca Valley, an orchard of 400 
trees was pianted in 1884, and gave £60 worth of 
Peaches in the third year, and another orchard of 500 
trees yielded £280 worth of Peaches in the fourth year 
after planting. The practice with the best orchardists 
is to thin the fruit, so asto let a four-year-old Peach 
tree bear 100 lb. weight of fruit, a five-year-old tree 
160 lb, and a six-year-old tree 200 lb, But sometimes a 
six-year-old tree has been allowed to bear 300 lb. of 
Peaches without apparent injury. Leading growers 
say, that if they can be assured of 1 cent per lb. for 
their Peaches in the orchard, they can do well 
enough. There are some who think even a lower 
price would leave a margin for profit. The ambition 
of the most intelligent growers is said to be to pro- 
vide cheap fruit for the million. They are aware that 
agreat industry cannot be built up without wholesale 
methods and a willingness to accept small profits.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

An ExzpHant Tratn.—A correspondent writes :— 
A novelty in the way of special trains left Mysore 
Station on Monday morning. Twenty elephants, 
big and little, were packed in vans with the sides 
caged and open to admit of plenty of air. The 
loading of these animals was very amusing to the 
spectators. Four baby elephants were packed in 
one van, and the last one of these, gave two fine 
tame female elephants plenty of trouble. They 
pushed the little one towards the van, and he 
screamed with rage and ran between their feet, 
rushing right and left; but the two mammags 
were not to be beaten, and the naughty screaming 
youngster was, after sundry struggles, landed 
safely with his brothers; but although conquered 
he was not silenced, for I believe the whole night 
he was heard pouring forth lamentations. Many 
of the medium-sized ones were troublesome, but on 
the whole they were most admirably managed by 
the indefatigable Mr. Sanderson, Superintendent of 
Keddahs, who remained all day in the hot sun en- 
couraging and advising his numerous staff. The 
principal Europeans of the station were present as 
wellas many natives. The 20 elephants are destined 
for Palghat, where they will be disposed of to tha 
credit of the Mysore Government, but they will 
rest one day at Bangalore City Station, and then 
continue their journey by the Madras Railway by 
specialtrain. Iam sure all will wish Mr. Sanderson 
a successful journey with his valuable freight. Wa 
understand some of the elephants are too large for 
railing, and these will march to Bangalore, It is 
almost impossible to realize that these giants of the 
forest were in a wild state only a few months ago,— 
Bangalore Spectator, 
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DR: TRIMEN ON THE VEYANGODA 
COOONUT TROUBLE. 


Peradeniya, Jan. 27th. 


You will be no doubt anxious to hear what I have 
done with the material I took from your estate on 
my visit there recently. : 

I have carefully examined the specimens of diseased 
leaves microscopically, 

The breaking down and death of the tissues of the 
leaf in the diseased patches is well seen to be a 
gradual process of decay, but I have failed to detect, 
at any stage, the presence of a parasitic fungus as a 
cause of this destruction. 

I am thus still of opinion that the partial or com- 
plete death of the leaves is due to some cause affect- 
ing the general health of the tree, and not to local 
injury caused by a vegetable leaf-parasite. I saw no 
sucking insects, either on my visit, or among those 
caught by your coolies; but I still think that, in at 
all events many cases, the morbid processes are set 
going locally by the punctures made by minute bugs. 

So far as it goes, I think you may consider this 
opinion a favourable one, There is,so far as I can 
see, no reason to suppose the disease infectious or 
communicable from tree to tree, and thus likely to 
spread, 

Not knowing the cause, Iam unable to suggest any 
remedy, beyond careful attention to the general prin- 
ciples of cultivation and a liberal treatment of the trees, 
—I am, yours faithfully, Henry TRIMEN, 
—Local ‘ Examiner.” 


eee ee 
BUMPER CROPS IN BURMA. 


The area under rice cultivation in the ten chief 
rice-producing districts of Lower Burma is now 
estimated at 3,813,294 acres, or 182,214 acres more 
than the area under cultivation in 1888, and 5,154 
acres more than was estimated last month. It is 
reported that (taking 16 annas as an ordinary yield 
per cultivated acre) there is a 20-anna crop in 
two districts, an 18-anna crop in one district, a 
17-anna crop in four districts, a 16-anna crop in 
two districts, and a 15-anna crop in one district, 
It is estimated that there will be available for export 
1,260,000 tons of cargo rice including what will be 
required for Upper Burma. In Upper Burma also 
pe Grops are generally good.—M. Mail, Feb. 1st. 


—_—__ a —__—_ 
A NEW COFFEE COMPANY IN THE STRAITS. 


The prospectus of the ‘Castlewood Planting 
Company, Limited,” which will be found in another 
column, is a wholesome change from the various 
mining schemes which have held the field for the 
last few years. The encouragement of agriculture 
in the Malay Peninsula is certainly of equal im- 
portance with that of mining, and is a steadier 
form of industrial enterprise ; and the particular 
enterprise now under review, while necessarily 
subject tothe risks which attend agriculture every- 
where, has at least the advantage of a well- 
established and honest basis. Mr. Larken’s ‘house 
of Castlewood’’ is well known to those Singapore 
people who visit Johore, and the considerable 
acreage of coffee under cultivation has always 
been regarded as one of the most prudently 
managed of Malaysian agricultural estates, while 
the owner’s reputation stands deservedly high both 
with Europeans, with Asiatics, and with H. H. the 
Sultan of Johore. While, therefore, itis altogether 
beyond our sphere to assume that the coffee plant 
will always flourish, or that the price of the bean 
will always remain at its present level, or that 
Castlewood will always be well managed, it can be aq- 
vanced from our own knowledge, supported by genera} 
repute, that the property proposed to be acquired 
is at iL in good condition, is advantageously 


situated for transport, and is held in such esteem 
by the Javanese that free labour at low rates has 
always been had to the full extent of the Castle- 
wood requirements, even when other estates were 
quite unable to get that, and had to rely on costly and 
unsatisfactory Indian immigrants. 

It will be seen that of the proposed $150,000 
of capital the vendor takes $50,000 in cash and 
$40,000 in shares, and that for four years the 
latter are ‘‘ deferred ’’ in such a manner that 
they will not get any return until the ordinary 
shareholders have received for four years ten per 
cent per annum, and until there ig a reserve 
fund of $15,000. Now in considering this defer- 
ring of shares, it must be remembered that the cash 
consideration of $50,000 is equal to about $275 
per acre on the quantity of land in full cultivation 
a price at which, with good luck, a skilled person 
should be able to plant and maintain until fruiting 
point a coffee estate, including in the charg.g 
the cost of necessary buildings, What Mr. Larken 
takes in deferred shares is therefore not so much 
his actual outlay (which we may assume to ba 
returned to him in cash), but rather the value 
placed on his rights over eighteen hundred acres 
of selected land, on his fortune in having a 
favourable situation and on the skill which has 
enabled him fo do well with a small quantity 
of land in face of many difficulties, and which 
gives the probability of being able to do better with 
a large area to be opened free from those troubles 
which always mark the first stages of planting 
in any locality. It seems a reasonable bargain, 
and as the calculations submitted in the pros- 
pectus are based on what seems a low estimate of the 
yield of well-cared for and healthy coffee trees, 
and on a price much below what merchants anti- 
cipate for the produce, it is probable that the 
deferring of the vendors’ shares will not prevent 
them from obtaining as much return as the others, 
a hope which, if realised, would mean not only 
much assurance of success to the Castlewood 
Company, but very great encouragement to the 
cultivation of coffee in the Peninsula. In fact if 
the Castlewood Company realises the prospects held 
out—an immediate ten per cent, with hopes ofa 
very great increase—it may be assumed that the 
well-directed cultivation of coffee in the Malay 
Peninsula is one of the most hopeful forms of 
Eastern planting. 

It is only proper to add that in planting almost 
everything depends on management. Not every- 
thing; for if coffee had remained at fifteen or 
sixteen dollars a picul (the price when Castle- 
wood was opened), the most careful management 
in the world oould not have assured more than a 
very moderate return, while [conversely it follows 
that the planter who has seen in a few years the 
selling price of his product double itself, without 
increase in the cost of production, is enjoying an 
‘‘unearned increment’’ of a similiar kind to 
that which has set the whole tribe of unthinking 
Radicals howling around the ground landlords of 
London. But admitting that the prospects of 
highly remunerative coffee planting in Malaysia, 
are based in the first place on a great and ap- 
parently lasting rise of price, it still remains that 
no price would be remunerative under bad 
management, If, then, the Castlewood Company is 
successfully floated, it will behove the directors 
to remember that the present vendor and future 
manager should not remain, the sole stay of the 
enterprise. An adventure based on the skill and 
prudence of one man is always in danger, and it 
is a characteristic of too many of the planting and 
mining adventures of the Hast that while spending 
freely on many things, they grudge to provide the 
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‘¢ second man,’’ whose presence would be at onc 
a means of fuller supervision and an assurance 
against the costly neglect which would aris 
from the illness or absence of the manager in 
chief.—Straits Times. 

——_—__--_—_——_ 


UNIFORM WEIGHTS FOR INDIA. 


The Government. of India have addressed the 
Tiosal Governments regarding the practicability of 
securing a uniform system of weights in all India. 
That which appears the best solution, according 
to the Government, is the tolah of 180 grains, 
which is the exact weight of the rupee; the seer 
of 80 tolahs; and the maund of 40 seers. Ali 
railways have adopted these weights, and the ten- 
dency of trade will naturally be to follow this 
example. The Local Governments are asked to 
take the opinions of the principal trading Asso- 
ciations before forwarding their replies.—Pioncer. 


—__——_—__>__—_—__——- 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


The paper on the “Tea, Coffee, and Oocoa 
Industries of Ceylon,’’ read by Mr. Shand before the 
Colonial Section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, 
did not attract a large audience. There were about 
twenty people present, but this was no doubt due 
to the bad weather of Tuesday evening. 

According to an Indian contemporary Russian 
trade with India is improving, and the Russians 
are endeavouring to develop a direct trade with 
Indian ports instead of through London. If this 
be so there is some prospect of a direct trade in 
Indian tea with Odessa, and this enterprise will no 
doubt be pushed forward. 

The letter of ‘‘S. N. 8.” in the Financial News, 
which we referred to last week, has called fortha 
reply from Mr. George {Seaton. Final results of 
the season 1889 cannot be known till the closing 
of accounts, which is usually done about May, by 
which date it is anticipated that the larger pro- 
portion of {the companies will, in spite of low prices, 
a@ not particularly favourable season, and the sharp 
competition of Ceylon tea, show very fairly satis- 
factory results. The shareholders of Indian tea 
companies and owners of tea estates are undoubtedly 
a@ very scattered body, and greatly lacking in the 
mecessary cohesion; but they have latterly come 
a good deal more together, and show an increasing 
desire to work together for mutual interest under 
the auspices of their representative body, viz., the 
Indian Tea Districts Association, of St. Mary Axe,” 
In a second letter Mr. Seton gives the investments 
in tea as the following :—English registered com- 
panies, capital £5,000,000; Calcutta registered com- 
panies, capital £2,000,000; Private ownerships, 
capital probably £2,000,000; say, nearly £10,000,000. 
—H. and C. Mail. 


—___@—___ 


REGULATING THE SUPPLY OF INDIAN 
THA, 


To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail, 

Sir,—As we have now for some time past had the 
bevefit of an influential committee regularly sitting as 
a feed-regulator to the machinery of the Indian tea 
matket, it may prove interesting to compare results 
with last year, when the automatic principle of every 
msn for himself was in force. Your columns have 
contained various references to the supposed merits of 
the new and improved plan; the brokers’ circulars are 
alike laudatory and congratulatory; so that a com- 
parison of figures canvot fail to interest, if not amuse 
thoge who havo regulated minds, The quantity i 


public sale since Jan. 1st to date was as follows :— 


J 1890. 

First week .,. 10,100 packages 13,137 packages 
Second week .. 33,751 5 35,354 r 
Third week .. 31,463 "5 37,384 a 
Fourth week .. 30,185 ,, 82,432 ) 
Total ,. 105,499 _—;, 118,307 *p 


It therefore appears that whilst under the old system 
the variation (omitting the first week) was under 10 
per cent. from the highest to the lowest,it rose under 
the “regulation system’ to a variation of 15 per cent.; 
and, furthermore, the market has had to absorb about 
30 per centin excess of the ordinary consumption. I 
am not by any means objecting tothe principle of 
regulating supplies, but I think it is desirable that 
amid much trumpeting the above facts should not 
escape notice,—I am, &c., D. EF. SHILLING ToN. 

(Ourcorrespondent’s figures point to the necessity 
for exercising some control over the supplies. If 
the quantity of tea placed upon the market during 
the first three weeks of the present month is 
80 great notwithstanding the control, it is reasonable 
to assume that without any restriction the quantity 
would have been much heavier. Our correspondent, 
however, views in quite a different light to ourselves 
the object which, a8 we understand it, tea growers 
have had in view. This is, we believe, not necessarily 
to reduce materially the quantity of tea at auction 
in any one week, but to endeavour to feed the mar- 
ket according to the varying requirements of buyers, 
At one time, from various contributing causes, very 
large sales have a less depressing effect on the market 
than at other times, when much smaller quantities 
are offered at auction. We believe, moreover, that 
importers, before deciding on the present step, came 
to the conclusion that it would be favoured by buyers 
as well as sellers, as they believe that nothing dis- 
turbed the confidence of buyers so much as an un- 
certain market. brought about by large and small 
supplies offered alternately, often without any con- 
sideration as to the requirements of the trade.—Hp, 
H.& C. M.)—H. and C. Mail. 


eS 


COCONUT MILK: A NEW TRADE IN INDIA 


Within the last few months a new trade ha® 
arisen in India and has attained extraordinary dimen- 
sions. About two years ago, a German chemist, 
Dr. Schlunk, discovered that excellent butter could 
be made from coconut milk. It is (according to a 
Bombay newspaper) pleasant to taste and smell, of a 
clear whitish colour, singularly free from acids, 
easily digestible, and an incomparably healthier and 
better article of diet than the cheap poor butters and 
oleomargarines of European markets. The manu- 
facture is carried on in Germany, where one firm 
turns out from 3,000 to 4,000 kilogrammes daily, 
The coconuts required are imported from India, 
chiefly Bombay, in large and increasing numbers, 
and the trade seems likely to attain still greater 
importance.—P. M. Budget, Jan. 23rd. 


———__<—__—. 
SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT PRECIOUS STONES. 


Agate quenches thirst, and if held in the 
mouth allays fever. It is supposed, at least in fable, 
to render the wearer invisible and to turn the 
sword of foes against themselves. It is the embiem 
of health and long life, andis dedicated to June. 
In the Zodiac it stands for Scorpio. Amberis a 
cure for sore throat and all glandular swellings, 
It is said to be aconcretion of birds’ tears. ‘he 
birds which wept amber were the sisters of Me- 
leagor, called Meleagrides, who never ceased 
weeping for their brother’s death. Amethyst 
banishes the desire for drink and promotes chast ity 
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The Greeks thought it counteracted the effects of 
wine, The amethyst is an emblem of humility 
and sobriety. Itis dedicated to February and 
Venus. In the zodiac it represents Sagittarius, in 
metallurgy copper, in Christian art it is given to 
St. Matthew, and in the Roman Catholic Church 
it is set in the pastoral ring of bishops, whence 
it is calle] the prelate’s gem. Cat’s-eye is con- 
sidered by tne Cingalese as a charm against witch- 
craft, and to ke the abode of some genii. Coral 
is a talisman against enchantments, thunder, witches 
craft, and other perils of flood and field. It was 
consecrated to Jupiter and Phobus. Red coral 
worn about the person is considered a cure for 
indigestion. Orystal induces Visions, promotes 
sleep, and insures good dreams. It is dedicated 
to the mcon, and in metallurgy stands for silver. 
Diamond produces somnambulism and promotes 
spiritual ecstasy. The diamond is an emblem of 
innocence, and is dedicated to Apvil and the sun, 
In the zodiac it stands for Virgo, in metallurgy 
for gold, in Christian art invulnerable faith. 
Emerald promotes friendship and constancy of 
mind. If a serpent fixes its eyes on an emerald 
it becomes blind. It is an emblem of success in 
love and is dedicated to May; in the zodiac it 
stands for Oancer, in metallurgy for iron, and in 
Christian art is givento St. John. It is dedicated to 
Mars. Garnet preserves health and joy. It is an 
emblem of constancy and is dedicated to January. 
This was the carbuncle of the ancients. Jacinth 
is also dedicated to January, Loadstone produces 
somnambulism, is dedicated to Mercury, and in 
metallurgy stands for quicksilver, Moonstone has 
the virtue of making trees fruitful and of curing 
epilepsy. It contains in it an image of the moon, 
representing its increase and ‘decrease every 
month, Onyx contains in it an imprisoned devil, 
which wakes at sunset and causes terror to the 
wearer, disturbing sleep with ugly dreams. Cupid 
with the sharp point of his arrow, cut the nails 
of Venus during sleep, and the parings, falling 
into the Indus, sank to the bottom and turned 
into onyxes. In the zodiac it stands for Aquarius; 
some say it is theemblem of August and con. 
jugal love; in Christian art it symbolises sincerity. 
Opal is fatal to love and sows discord between 
the giver and receiver. Given as an engagement 
token it is sure to bring ill luck. The opal is an 
emblem of hope, and is dedicated to the month 
of October. The Burmese believe the ruby ripens 
like fruit, They say that a ruby in its crude state 
is colourless, and, as it matures, changes first to 
yellow, then to green, then to blue, and lastly to 
& brilliant red, itshighest state of perfection and 
ripeness. In the zodiac it stands for Aries. Some 
give it to December and make it the emblem of 
brilliant success. Sapphire produces somnambulism 
and impels the wearer to all good works. In the 
zodiac it signifies Leo, and in Christian art is 
dedicated to St. Andrew, emblematic of his heavenly 
faith and good hope, Some give this gem to April, 
Topaz is favourable to hemorrhages, imparts 
strength, and promotes digestion. itis an emblem 
of fidelity and is dedicated to November. In the 
zodiac it stands for Taurus, and in Christian art 
is given to St. James the Less. Turquoise given 
by loving hands, carries with it happiness and 
good fortune. Its colour always pales when the 


well being of the giver is in peril. It is an 
emblem of prosperity and ig dedicated to 
December. In the zodiac it stands for Saturn, 


and in metallurgy for lead. A bouquet, composed 
of diamonds, loadstones and sapphires combined, 
renders a person almost inyincible and wholly 
irresistible, All precious stones are said to be 
purified by a bath in honey.—Detroit Free Press, 


ORIGIN OF OULTIVATED PLANTS, 


Ciovree.—The clove originally came from the Moluccas 
Islands, and its cultivation two centuries ago was 
confined to a few little islands in thig archipelago. 

Bananas.—This plant is probably a native of the 
West Indies, although “banana” wag said as early as 
the 16th century to be a native name for it in Guinea. 
Authorities appear to differ regarding the matter, 

Cuicory.—Chicory grows wild throughout Europe, 
The plant was known to the ancients, but no definite 
location can be determined as to where it was first 
known or used. 

Cocoa —Cocoa tree, says one author, is perhaps of 
Egyptian origin; but De Candolle says, “TI incline 
to the ide. cf an origin in the Indian Archipelago. 
The extension dates from not more than 3,000 or 
4,000 years avo, but the transport by sea to the 
coasts of Africa and America took place in perhaps 
@ more remote epoch.” This author gives many 
reasons for holding this view of the origin of the 
Socoa and seems to have the weight of opinion on 
his side. [The coconut is, of course, meant.—Ep. 7. A.] 

Porato.—Potatoes are native to South America, 
and were found growing wild by the earliest digs 
coveries in that hemisphere. They were introduced 
into North America (Virginia) in the latter half of 
the 16th century, and into Europe by Spaniards, 
1580-85, and afterwards by the English of Raleigh’s 
time. Sweet potatoes probably originated in South 
America also. 

PINEAPPLE.—Authorities generally concede that the 
pineapple is of American origin. 

Atmonp.—“In Western Asia and some parts of Greece 
the almond may be regarded as indigenous from pre- 
historic time,” says the author of an excellent work on 
the origin of plants. : 

AppLe.—Probably a native of Asia Minor, and its 
prehistoric area extended from the Oaspian Sea nearly 
to Europe.—American Grocer. 

&------—-- 
THE WEATHER. 


Writing to the London Times on ‘‘ Modern Weather 
Wisdom,” Sir R. P, Gallwey, of Thirsk, says :— 

During the past year of grace 1889, I have kept 
a most careful record of the weather from day to 
day—I might almost say from hour to hour, save, 
of course, at night, when, I presume, the “ clerk 
of the weather” himself takes a rest. Every day 
during the part year on which a forecast has been 
published I have had it pasted in a book, and 
every evening I have set down opposite each pro- 
phecy the actual weather of the current day, and this 
I have done in some twenty localities of our islands 
north, south, east and west. 

Here is my summary. Out of the 312 weekdays 
I have a record of, I find the “clerk of the 
weather’ is correct on 208 days and incorrect 
on 104 days—that is, he has guessed, I beg his 
pardon, I mean prophesied, correctly twice in 
every three attempts, or at the rate of only 66 
per cent! I must, however, state that to make 
the summary easy for comparison I have thrown 
into the side of the scale that holds the “‘corrects”’ 
geem very doubtfinl forecasts, very doubtful in- 
deed, so much so that an honest “ clerk’ would 
hesitate to claim them; still I wished at the out- 
set of my task to give the gentleman who arranges 
the weather every advantage—an act of generosity I 
feel I have more than fulfilled. 

Now for some experiments of my own in the 
way of weather prophecy. I copied out the weather 
forecasts each ona card to itself. I then put them all 
into a bag, shook the contents well, and each day 
the following month drew a card out haphazard 
and compared it with the state of the weather. I 
assure you, Sir, it was a neck-and-neck race to 
within the last few days of the month when the 
‘‘olerk of the weather” won by a short length, 
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having the advantage of me by four “‘ corrects”’ only ; 
the fa:t being I unluckily had arun on ‘“ Rain and 
thunderstorms ”’ out of my baz, while the ‘‘clerk”’ laid 
emphasis on ‘‘ Fine generally and variable breezes.” 

I have also tried another system of weather pro- 
phecy which runs my friend the ‘‘clerk”’ very 
close, and this is to foretell for the next day the 
Same weather ag exists at sunset on the present 
one. I find by doing this I sometimes obtain a 
correct run of several days, each day succeeding 
the other with similar weather. Then comes a 
change and a fresh start; but in the meantime, 
by way of equalising matters, it often happens the 
‘‘glerk” has wandered off the course and foretold 
a “change” before it occurs. Finding he is wrong, 
he is wont to fly for safety to the inmost recesses 
of his office in a sulk, and chalk outside the door 
==‘'Variable breezes, slight to moderate; “ Fair 
generally ;” “Perhaps rain;” ‘ Bright intervals ;”’ 
“ Weather uncertain.” 

Then bang comes a gale of wind and a snow- 
storm, though, save for the trifling affair of the 
Snowstorm, our prophet doubtless considers his 
forecast a most reliable one, and once more rejoices. 
Certainly the above samples of weather prophecy 
are very, very safe ones, and most appropriate to our 
climate at times, though somewhat too general in 
their style to be called ‘‘ prophecies.”’ However, when 
all is said and done, the question is, Do our experts 
advance one iota in the accomplishment of foretelling 
the weather? I doubt it.—Overland Mail. 
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CEYLON PLANTERS’ AMERICAN THA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The advertised general meeting of this Company 
was held at 1o’clock this afternoon (Feb. 12th) at the 
offices of the agents and secre‘aries, No.9, Queen 
Street, Fort. After waiting for some time a 
quorum was formed by the presence of the Hon. J. 
J. Grinlinton (Managing Director), the Hon. W. W. 
Mitchell (representing the agents and secretaries of 
the Company, Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co.), 
Mr. Percy Bois (representing also Messrs. Alstons, 
Scott & Co., Mr. F. W. Bois, Mr. H. C. Buchanan, 
and Mr. A. C. Gibson), Mr. W. H. Davies and 
Mr. T. B. Campbell. 

The Manacinec Director took the chair, and 
said he was sorry to see such a poor at- 
tendance, but the fact that there was no 
dividend to declare and no particular business to 
be brought forward would account for the absence 
of the shareholders, coupled with the fact that 
this was mail day. This was the first meeting 
of shareholders, and it was called in accordance 
with the 45th clause of the Articles of Association 
which required that within six months of the date 
of the registration of the Company a _ general 
meeting should be held. There was a meeting of 
shareholders in Kandy on the 5th of July last, 
but that was an informal meeting, as the Com. 
pany at that time was not incorporated. Heheld 
in his hand a list of shareholders, and he was 
sure it would be gratifying to the shareholders of 
the Company to hear that out of a total of 1,724 
shares, there were only 10 shareholders who had 
not paid up their allotments, and 26 who 
had not paid up their first call, thus making only 
836 defaulters altogether, which he thought was 
very creditable to the Company. The number of 
shares that had been taken, however, was insuffi- 
cent to work the Company in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner, and they ought to have at least 
4,000 shares to be in a good position. It was, there- 
fore, hoped that their friends in Oeylon—more parti- 


cularly the planters—would come forward and 
take the balance of the shares which were so 
necessary to enable them to have a thoroughly 
good start in America. Most interesting letters had 
been received from Messrs. Watson and Farr, (the 
agents of the Company in New York), and from 
Mr. Pineo, showing the progress that they had 
made up to date, Some of the letters were on the 
a and extracts from them would no doubt be 
read. 

The Hon. W. W. MitoHenn, representing the 
agents of the Company, apologized for fixing the 
date of the meeting on a mail day, but owing 
to the numerous meetings of other Companies 
about this time they had to take whatever day 
was available, and they could not put it a day 
later or they would have exceeded the six months 
within which time the meeting must be held 
in accordance with the provisions of clause 45 
of the Articles of Association which require that 
a general meeting shall be held within 6 months 
of the incorporation of the Oompany. The 
annual general meeting of the Company would be 
held as soon after the 80th June as possible 
when the accounts and balance sheet to that date 
would be presented to the ehareholders. Mr. 
Pineo with two natives, sailed from Colombo on 
the 20th August last via Australia, San Francisco 
and Vancouver, and after visiting some of the 
principal towns in Oanada and the States, arrived 
ino New York at the beginning of December, 
where in conjunction with Messrs, Watson & 
Farr, the New York Agents of the Company, 
arrangements had been pushed on for the orga- 
nization and working of the Company’s business. 
Premises that were deemed to be admirably 
adapted had been secured at 22nd Street between 
Broadway and 65th Avenue. Another packing 
machine had been ordered (the first one sent 
having been lost with the steamer taking 
it) and the necessary appliances obtained, 
whilst every effort was being made to make the 
place attractive and to ensure the efiective 
starting of the work. From the 8th of November 
to date four shipments of tea had been made, 
and another was now ready. When this had been 
shipped on the 17th instant an aggregate of 18,773 lb. 
would have been gent forward, and this would be 
followed up with further parcels at frequent inter- 
vals, regulated by the advices received and the 
offerings in the local market. On the 16th of 
November last Mr. Pineo wrote from Vancouver 
as follows :— : 

We made the port of San Francisco on the 26th 
October andI have, since then, visited Portland in 
Oregon, Tacona in Washington Territory, Victoria in 
Vancouver Island, and lastly this place. 

You are doubtless aware of the fact that only cheap 
low grades of Ohiua and Japan teas are generally soid 
on the Pacific coast, and that the vested interests are 
not only large but deeply rooted, and that in coming 
here we are endeavouring to get our teas into 4 sec- 
tion where they are, almost, wholly unknown and 
much dearer than the teas generally used. In the 
cities just mentioned it would seem almost impossible 
to get any one to take up our teas and push a trade 
in them on conditions that would be acceptable to 
your Company. Propositions, in writing, are to be 
wade and forwarded to New York when I can sub- 
mit them to Messrs. Watson & Farr and have time 
to give them impartial and necessary considerations, 
copies and replies will be forwarded to you in due 
course. é 

Messrs. W.S. Coleman & Oo., formerly doing a 
large business on the Pacific coast failed last year, but 
their successors were visited by me, and they will, I 
anticipate, undertake to act as your Agents on con- 
ditions that will be made known to mein New York, 
and which will be communicated to you later on. 
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My route hence to New York has been altered, and 
instead of going wa Montreal I go by Winnipeg, St, 
Paul’s, and Chicago. This change is made in the 
interests of the Oompany and partly because I have 
received numerous letters to business men iu the two 
last named cities who may be of very great service to 
the interests Iam endeavouring to represent. 

Communications have been opened up by me with 
theOanadian Pacific Railway Company with a view to 
get that Company to arrange with one of the many 
lines of steamers touching at Colombo and Hongkong 
to grant through Bills of Lading trom Colombo to Van- 
couver but final arrangements must be made by the 
Head Office at Montreal, 

It has been my good fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. N. C. Davies who is prominently connected 
with the Northern Pacific Railway and who was very 
greatly impressed with what I related to him about our 
teas, He has given me several introductory letters to 
meu holding high position, in the Oompany abovenamed 
and will use his hest endeavours to assist me in getting 
our teas on all the sixteen Dining Oars of the Northern 
Pacific Railway system: 

I became acquainted in San Francisco, with a son 
of Mr. Armour of Porkpacking fame who gave me many 
letters of introduction to influential business men in 
Be Paul’s and Ohicago besides one to his father’s 

rm, 

Vancouver city, the terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the starting point of the Canadian Pacific 
steamers plying to Japan and Qhina is growing very 
rapidly andis fast approaching a point when it will 
become the chief city of the Pacific coast. In its near 
neighbourhood are minerals of all kinds, among them 
may be mentioned gold, silver,iron, coal, etc., andits 
supply of lumber is comparatively inexhaustible. 
Scon the Northern Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
Railways will extend theirroads intoit, and it seems 
destined to become the chief distributing point on this 
Coast. Mr. Abbott the Chief Manager here of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, tells me they have landed 
silks and teas in New York in twenty-seven days 
from Hongkong and he believes our teas can come over 
his line as quickly and cheaply to Montreal as by the 
Suez Canal and London. This leads up to my having 
to state that I have made, what I believe to be, a very 
important connection here. 

The firm of Oppenheimer Bros. have given me a small 
order. The firm is represented to be worth £100,000— 
and it is doing the bulk of the wholesale business here. 
One of the firm is the present Mayor of the city which 
office he has occupied for three consecutive years. 
This letter was accompanied by an order from the 
firm named, which had been executed, he was 
happy to say, and the tea sent out for tranship- 
ment from Hongkong to Vancouver. 

Mr. Davins asked if the teas that were being 
sent were all black teas. 

Mr. Mircuenrn replied that they were. The 
Directors had decided that for the present they 
should confine their attention to black teas, They had, 
however, had an offer from Mr. Drummond Deane to 
send green teas, and he certainly intended to recom- 
mend the Directors to take charge of Mr. Drummond 
Deane’s consignment, and let it be sent to America 
on his account, and they would at all events see 
the results of it, He did not think it would inter- 
fere very much with the sale of their black teas, 
to which they were giving special attention, and 


they would have the advantage of knowing 
which teas took best. Whether they would 
follow it up by recommending the making of 


green teas in Ceylon, and undertake the shipping 
of them, was a matter which must depend very 
much upon the result of the present experiment. 
Mae Wattson & Farr wrote on Dec. 13th 
ast :— 

Mr. Pineo has decided upona shop on 22nd Street 
between Broadway and bth Avenue one of the very 
best locations in the City and we have ordered it 
leased from 1st Jan, 1890 uutil lst May 1891 at the 


rate of $4,000 per annum. Almost all leases end here 
on Ist May. This property is very cheap as rents 
go, and we quite agreed with Mr. Pineo, that 
it was best to get a really good and well located 
shop, even it we would have to curtail advertising 
or some other expenses. We have ordered the lease 
in the Oompany’s name, we of course guaranteeing 
rent, as we will bave todo for all engagements. 

Mr. Pineo is looking after packets, advertising ar- 
rangements &c. &. He much regrets that the Tea 
Packing Machine bas not arrived yet, as he cannot order 
the packets until he sees it. 

We find Mr. Pineoa very pleasant gentleman, and 
shall have much satisfaction in co-operating with him 
in any way. He will no doubt write you fully in a 
few days. 

Another letter came from Mr. Pineo, but he had 
gent it upcountry to the Chairman of the Company, 
who had not returned it, although he wrote for it 
twice and telegraphed yesterday. He was afraid 
the Chairman had been away from home, but the 
letter was probably then on its way down 
and when it came he would make the necessary 
extracts and hand them to the Press for the 
information of the shareholders. There wag 
really no other actual business to bring before 
the meeting. All that was contemplated by 
holding the present meeting was to afford an 
opportunity of giving information to the share- 
holders. Not very much time had yet elapsed out 


of which to accomplish a great deal, or even 
to receive much information from the other 
side as to what had been done. It must 


be remembered that although the Company was 
a Ceylon Planters’ Company, its operations were being 
carried on on the other side of the world, and 
it took a considerable time to communicate with 
America, Everything, however, was being got in 
readiness for a good start, They had first-rate 
premises, and, as was evidenced by the correspon- 
dence, they had got first-rate people to look after 
the interests of the Company, and, what was of 
much importance, they were ready to co-operate 
with Mr. Pineo to the fullest possibile extent. They 
had gone on supplying Mr. Pineo with shipments 
of tea, and, as he had stated, about 18,000 lb. 


would have been sent when the ‘‘ Dacca” sailed 
in a few days. The shipments were made 
on through bills of lading to New York 


with transhipment at London, They would be 
guided by the advices they got from New York as 
to the quantities they would go on sending from 
week to week. They were quite ready to send on 
as much as ever they were likely to get through, but 
they would wait a little longer for more information ag 
to the quantities they found to be saleable. The teas 
which had been sent were bought to match 
standards which were very carefully selected and 
decided upon by the whole of the Directors, and there 
was not the least doubt as to their giving saticfaction 
because these same teas were fully gone into with 
Mr. Pineo before he left, and samples of thestandards 
were taken with him, He thought the prospects of the 
Company were very promising indeed. Many people 
asked him if they were likely to receive dividends ? 
Well, judging by the prices which had been quoted 
from America he did not see that they could fail 
to have fair dividends upon the capital invested after a 
little time had elapsed. At the very outset, of course, 
their expenditure must be considerable in fitting out 
an establishment such as they had got to make com- 
plete, andin advertising and other charges, but when 
once ihe Company and its teas were known the 
necessity for going on expending nioney at that 
rate would, of course, cease. Atthe present time 
the principle they were going upon was to ship 
the teas to the agents in New York without draw. 
ing against them, because they now had the capi. 
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tal of the shareholders in hand to the extent 
that it had been called up. Further calls would 
have to be made before long in _ order 
to admit of their sending more tea, and inorder 
to place the agents in New York in funds for the 
expenditure which had to be incurred. Had the 
shares been taken up to a larger degree than they 
have been, it might possibly have been found un- 
necessary to call up more than a_ very limited 
portion of the capital. It might be that if, as their 
iriends wrote from New York, they anticipate that 
a considerable number of shares may be taken there 
that they would not find it necessary to call up the 
whole of the capital, but at this stage it was not 
possible to say whether this could be altogether 
adhered to. The total number of shareholders was 
very large—855, and the number of shares held 
by them altogether 1,724, so that the number held 
by each individual was nota great many on the 
average. He thought, therefore, that they might 
very fairly expect the 3855 gentlemen who had 
taken shares to take a larger number perhaps 
without hurting themselves very much, especially 
as the prospects appeared to be so promising, He 
spoke with all sincerity when he said that he believed 
it would turn out to be a good investment of 
capital. Of course if they were to be limited and 
hampered by want of funds then the result might 
be somewhat different, but he trusted that that 
would not be the case. 

The Cuarrman briefly supported all that Mr. 
Mitchell had said, and the meeting then con- 
cluded with a vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr, 
Grinlinton for presiding, 

——- 4 
THE TALGASWELA TEA COMPANY OF 
OEYLON, LIMITED. 


Directors’ REPORT FoR THE YEAR ENDING 8lsT 
DECEMBER 1889, 


The Directors have pleasure in placing before the 
shareholders their Second Annual Report, together with 
a duly audited statement of the Company’s affairs and 
finaccial position, as on lst January, 1890. 

During the past year 206 acres of very choice land 
have been selected, from the available forest, and 
opened under Tea. This added to the 510 acres opened 
in 1888, gives a total of 716 acres under Tea. 

According to the Visiting Agent’s Reports, planting 
operations have been successfully carried out, and the 
growth of the bushes is most satisfactory. A large 
portion of the Estate gives promise of an early yield of 
leaf, and it is hoped that 25,000 1b. of made Tea, if not 
more, may be harvested during the current year. 

The Directors are pleased to announce that instead 
of 500 acres under Tea, as originally proposed, there is 
one compact block of 716 acres now planted in accord- 
ance witb their Report for the previous year. 

The tabulated rainfall for 1889 gives a Total of 
94113’? in 158 days, which contrasted with previous 
year, shews an excess of 62°93’, 

The past twelve months may therefore be looked 
upon as abnormally wet, although the rain appears to 
have been well distributed over 158 days. 

A Factory for present requirements anda permanent 
Snperintendent’s Bungalow have been erected on the 
property during the past year, costing respectively, 

Factory and Machinery, etc. R13,344:77 

Superintendent’s Bungalow and Outhouses 2,115'86 

These buildings and machinery are of a good perma- 
nent character and suitable design: 

Your Directors confidently hope that the Water Sup- 
ply may be made adequate to the power needed for 
Rolling and Firing Tea during the next year or two, and 
until it should be found necessary for an Engine to be 

of up. 

p i ards the latter end of 1889, Mining operations 
have been commenced by parties who are willing to 
work with their own capital giving 10 per cent of what- 
ever is found to the Iistate, Up to the present, the 


prospecting parties have come upon ssveral indications 
of Minerals which are now laid before the General 
Meeting, amonget them may be noticed Plumbago of a 
good quality. 

Hstimates for the Current year’s expenditure and 
Orop Returns have been framed, and are submitted to 
the Shareholders. 

The Directors are glad to say that the Rail- 
way to Bentota will be open for traffic in a few 
months, and that Surveyors are vow at work on an 
extension of this line to Galle. It is perhaps needless 
to add that facilities for trausport by rail have increased 
the value of landed property very considerably in 
the Southern Province; as an instance of this, it 
may be stated that at a recent sale in Galle, steep 
tocky land in the neighbourhood fetched over R83 per 
acre, which could have been bought some years ago 
for the upset price of R10. 

The last call of R80 per share made in January 
1890 will about cover this year’s Hxpendi‘ure after 
which it is hoped that dividends may be looked for. 

Messrs. T. C. Owen and G. W. Subren retire from 
the Directorate and offer themselves for re-election, 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
A. Scuuizp, Secretary. 

Colombo, 4th February 1890, 


—__——————_ 
PLANTING IN TRAVANCORE. 


Mr. Berry has returned from his yisit to the 
Travancore tea districts, He landed at Quilon 
and was accompanied to Central Travancore by 
Mr. D. G. Cameron, who is at the head of 
the Quilon Agency house. Mr. Berry is well 
pleased with the tea gardens he saw of Messrs. 
Valentine, Marshall, Miller, Moncur, Mackay, and 
he found plenty of room for extension by new-comers 
with abundance of good land available in a well- 
roaded country, Some of the old coffee properties 
in the abandoned estates are a melancholy sight— 
notably Strathmore, which had once 1,500 acres 
under cultivation.—Mr. Jacob of the Travancore 
P. W. Department returned by same steamer as 
Mr, Berry, en rowte on a holiday trip to Australia. 

————_ 
LETTER FROM MR. W. WATSON REGARDING 

THE NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH SEAS 

EXHIBITION. 


Dunedin Janoary 6th. 
Re ay) Hisq., Secretary Planters’ Association, 
andy. 

Dean Sir,—I wrote to you last on December 5th 
(press copy enclosed), and have again the pleasure of 
informing you that the number of visitors to the 
Association’s court in the Exhibition continues to 
surpass expectations. The following are the gross 


amounts taken at the Kiosk per diem since the 
opening :— 
November 26th, £2 5s 3d; 27th, £1 1ls 6d; 28th, £2 


| 199 24; 29th, £2 9d; 30th, £2 1s 8d. December 2nd, £4 


23 3d; 8rd, £1 10s 9d; 4th, £1 17s 8d; 5th, £1 7s; 6th, 
£ls 93 10d; 7th, £2 188 6d; 9th, £2 7s 8d; loth, £2 6d; 
llth, £1 128 94; 12th £1 123; 13th, £1163; 14th £2 93 7d; 
16th, 183 9d; ljth £3 6s 5d; 18th, £4 7s; lyth, £1 12s 
8d; 20th, £2 73 6d; 2ist, £3 53 31; 23rd, £2 388; 24th, 
£1 98 4d; 25th, £6 10s ; 26th, £5 193 3d; Q7th, £2 i6s; 
28th, £4 33 94 ; 80th, £2 1ls; 3lst, £3 12s. Jauuary ist, 
£8 23; Qnd, £9 63; ord, £5 33; 4th, £3 143 9d,—Total 
£107 9s 7d. 

The above sum represents roughly: 8,598 cups of tea 
sold, and many cups of tea have beengiven without being 
charged for. 

The falling away in the attendance at the Exhi- 
bition may however be now anticipated, but the 
Tea Fund Committee may be assured that their Oourt 
has already fully answered the purpose for which it 
was got up, and that Ceylon tea, instead of being an 
article known only to afew in New Zealand, has now 
become known very widely. I must here inform you 
that after due consideration Mr. Begg and I agreed to 
raisethe grade of the tea forwarded by you for use in 

he Kiosk. Of its own class the tea is excellent, probe 
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ably, as good as any of its class, but we concluded that, 
in view of the strong opposition by the blenders to 
pure Ceylon tea, it would be unfair to the Association’s 
interests to let a pekoe souchong stand the test, and 
so it was enricbed by a few pounds of pekoe No. 1. 

The natives have behaved admirably, working from 
10 a, m. to 10-30 p.m. eachday. Last week a servant 
girl was engaged to wash up the tea dishes, the long 
hours and hard work being too much for the Sinhalese 
without assistance. 

Enclosed please find a list of the exhibits. Judg- 
ing will soon take place, and Certificates of Order of 
merit will be issued, but no medals. 

By book post I forwarded to you and to Mr, Kelly 
two copies each of photographs of the Ceylon Kiosk 
taken by Mr. J. V. H. Owen of Maturata, Mr. Owen 
expressed hivaself as well satisfied with what had been 
done here. 

I regret that the case of Photographs by Mr. Skeen 
forwarded by Mr. H. Mackenzie of Melbourne has gone 
astray, and @ box contaiuing tea has been delivered 
in its place. 

Every effort will be made to recover the Photographs. 

I shall bo glad to have your instructions as to the 
disposal of the Kiosk at the close of the Exhibition, 
The Kiosk itself cost £50, and the erecting, decorating. 
flooring etc. £50 10s, besides curtains and other material, 
If the Tea Fund Oommittee look forward to being 
represented at the New York or any future Exhibition 
it might be worth their while to have tne Kiosk taken 
to pieces and shipped to Colombo for future use. 
Fresh paiuting will always make itas gool as new 
for Exhibition purposes, and it would be a pity to 
let go fur a trifle an article which has answered its 
purpvse so well here. 

Perhaps the Oommittee will fix a price limit and 
instruct me so that in the event of my not being 
able to obtain that or a higher figure here I should 
send the Kiosk to Colombo,—I remain &c., 

(Signed) W. Watson, 
Inspector, Colonial Bank of N. 


THaA—Ammunamulle estate; Blackstone; Blair Athol, F 
G A Lane; Brunswick ;-Castlereagh, L H Kelly; Court 
Lodge; Dalhousie, G H Green; Dedugalla; Dunedin, F T 
Turpin ; Hastland ; Emelina, Colombo Commercial Company, 
Limited ; Gallebodde, Mackwood & Co.; Great Western ; 
Hethersett, K Mac andrew; Holmwood; Invery, Scottish 
Ceylon Tea Company, Limited; Kenagaha Ella, H H Bastard; 
Kintyre; Kirkoswald, C Carew; Labookellie ; Mooloya, Colombo 
Commercial Company, Limited ; New Peradeniya, R Anderson ; 
Rookwood, C S Armstrong ; Sembawatte, D Fairweather ; 
Theberton, T J Grigg; Tillyrie; Tommagong, J McLaren; 
Torwood, D A Wilson; Vellai Oya; Wallaha, G A Talbot; 
Buchanan, Frazer & Co,, (the handsome ebony case sent 
with Messrs. Buchanan, Frazer & Co’s. exhibit deserves 
special mention ;) William Law & Co, Lee, Hedges & Co. 

CoFFEH. —Buchanan, Frazer & Co., Colombo Commercial 
Company, Limited, William Law & Co.; Lee, Hedges & Co,, 
North Matale estate, D Edwards & Co, 

CocoA—A G K-~ Borron, Commbo Commercial Com- 
pany, Limited, C O Mackwood, Gangaroowa estate, Ed- 
mond Jeffries; North Matale estate, D Hdwards & Co, 
SNe eiae Athol estate, F G A Lane; W Jordan 

¢ Oo. 
pee sign OIL AND PoonsAc.--—C H De Soysa, Steyenson 

y Son 


CARDAMOMS.—Castlereagh estate. LL H Kelly; Colombo 
Commercial Company, Limited. 


ANNATIO.—Crystal Hill estate, AG K Borron; Keena- 
gaha Ella, H H Bastard. 

PrEPPER.—Crystul Hill estate, A G K Borron; 
Matale, D Hdwards & Co. 

CINNAMON.—C H De Soysa, 


RUBBER.—North Matale estate, D Edwards & Co, 
KApok.—C O Mackwood. 


ARROWROOT AND VARIOUS SEEDS AND GROUND GRAIN.— 
R P Jayawardene, Kotte. 


PHOLTOGRAPHS.—Colombo Apothecaries’ Company; C A 
Scowen; J Fenton Wingate. 


Books, MAps, SWTATISLICAT, 
Ferguson, 

SILVER AND BRASSWARE.—Kandy Art Work Association, 

RATTAN WorK.—I J Ramlan, Colombo. 

KALUTARA WORKMANSHIP.—G M Fowler, 6.0.8, 


BUDPDERFLIES, SKINS OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
&c,—The Secretary, Planters’ Association, 


North 


Tabirus, &c—A M & J 
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CINCHONA AND SUGAR IN NETHER 
INDIA. 


In Java, the cultivation of sugar-cane now meets 
with difficulties owing to a disease called sereh 
striking at the roots of the plants. A planting 
expert at Samarang has, says the Batavia Nicuws- 
blad, ascertained that the evil extends also to the 
Straits Settlements, and that, too, in an aggravated 
form. The disease makes rapid headway in Java, 
where it has spread from the central provinces 
to the eastern end of the island. Wherever it has 
gained a footing, the havoc wrought reaches 
alarming prcportions, and no effective remedy 
suggests itself. The planters are at their wit’s 
end how to cope with the foe, 

In the Preanger (Java), large stretches of land 
taken up, to be planted with cinchona, have been 
abandoned, and have lapsed to Government, owing 
to the decline in the price of bark. No capital 
could be raised for cultivation, and hence the land 
proved a burden to be cast off as quick as 
possible.—Straits Times, Feb. 4th, 


ANDS 


—_— 
PLANTING IN THE LESSER ANTILLES, 
WEST INDIES. 
Besides the sugar-cane and cocoa-nut palms 


there are industries connected with fruits, fibres, 
spices, annatto, arrow-root, pepper, maize, medi» 
cinal plants, scent-producing plants, coca, ramio, 
tea, tobacco, and many others well suited to the 
soil and climate. 

It is well known that in former days large for- 
tunes were made by sugar planters in the West 
Indies. Now, however, even the best estates do 
little more than give a small return on the capi- 
tal invested, while many cannot even do this. It 
would be unwise, therefore, for the West Indies 
to confine their attention exclusively, or, indeed, 
largely to the sugar-cane. Already a change is 
taking place. Jamaica has pimento, coffee, tropical 
fruits, cinchona, dye-woods, annatto, cacao; Trini- 
dad has cacao, cocoanuts; Grenada is almost ex- 
clusively cacao and spices; Montserrat is noted 
for its lime plantations and lime-juice; while 
Dominica exports concentrated lime-juice, cacao, 
coco-nuts, as well as oranges to the neighbouring 
islands. Tho tendency is for the oultivation of the 
West Indies to become more and more diversified, 
and it is well it should be go. 

With such good markets for produce of all kinds 
in the United States and Europe, it is evident 
that West Indian planters could regain much of 
their former prosperity if only they adapted them- 
selves to the new order of things. To assist them 
in the development of new industries, Government 
botanical gardens are in course of being established, 
under the auspices of Kew, in every island, and 
from these new plants and information respecting 
their cultivation are being widely distributed. In 
such a work enterprising governors, such as the 
late Sir Anthony Musgrave, and the present Gover. 
nor of Trinidad, Sir William Robinson, and others, 
have taken anactive part. It is not, however, ag 
regards industrial subjects only that interest in the 
West Indies has revived of late. The publication 
of Griesbach’s “Flora of the British West Indian 
Islands’? in 1864 (one of the series of colonial 
flora projected by the late Sir William Hooker) was 
for a long time the only eflort made in the causa 
of botanical sience in this part of the world, 
Since that time, both the fauna and flora have 
received systematic attention in this country and 
in the United States, and after a lapse of nearly 
two hundred years we are beginning to have a 
clear idea of the distribution of life in the Carib. 
bean Archipelago. 1D 
—Nature, Jan, 23rd, 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION AND MsNURING 


In my last, I promised to giye the best means I 
have found of manuring coconut trees. There may 
be good fertilizers and the best soils, but still manur- 
ing should be done in such a way as to get the most 
out of the least expenditure, The heaping of rubbish 
round the trees is proved to be injurious to them 
in the long run. A system of manuring the whole 
land cannot be carried out, on account of the heavy 
expenditure it would entail ona cultivator. The best 
and the cheapest way would be to manure round in- 
dividual trees. But with what manure, and how 
should it be applied? There are a host of manures, 
oil cakes and special fertilizers, but the common kind 
of manure we find in our coconut-growing districts 
is cattle dung. Unlike other cultivators, the coconut 
planter has the advantage of keeping a pretty good 
number of cttle on his plantation. Without enter- 
ing into either special manures or compounds of 
different fe tilizers, I shall dwell upon the simple 
dung obtaine! from our cattle. . 

Before applying manure to trees, it has been found 
useful to dig atrenchround them. The trench should 
be made just a foot and ahalf away from the stem 
of the tree. If it is cut nearer,it might impair the 
growth of the tree by giving it a severe shock from 
the loss of so many roots. I have seen cases where 
trees have been damaged for a number of years by 
digging round too near the stem. So a space of 
nearly 14 feet should be left untouched round the 
stem. For ordinary purposes of manuring, the trench 
should be dug about 3 feet or more wide and from 5 
to 8 inches in depth. : 

The cattle should be tied to the trees overnight 
till the trenches are sufficiently stocked with manure, 
and then the trenches should be covered up. This 
method of manuring has an advantage in utilizing the 
urine, which is generally allowed to run to waste in 
this country for want of suitably built cattle sheds. 

The manure obtained by tying two pairs of buffaloes 
from 5 days to a week is considered sufficient for 
one tree, and in the case of neat catt'e, an additional 
pair should always be employed during the same 
numter of days. : ; 

There is another, though a trifling operation, which 
adds material value to the manure. It is the spread- 
ing of a little earth every morning over the deposits 
until they are finally covered up. This prevents the 
loss of much valuable material, which would other- 
wise escape from exposure, W. A, D. S. 
—Oeylon “ Examiner.” 


ee 
PLANTING IN PERAK. 


Batang Padand has made very satisfactory pro- 
gress during the year. A great many settlers have 
come in, and have formed gardens in different places, 
especially round Tapah. They extend for three miles 
along the Teluk Arson road, and will, I think, com- 
pare favourably with any similar plantations in the 
State. I have distributed about 14,000 Liberian coffee 
plants, and small quantities of pepper, tea, and Para 
rubber, besides coconut plants, during the last two 
years. They all seem doing remarkably well; some 
of the coffee is very fine indeed, and that first 
planted is now coming into flower, So far I have 
seen no sign of leaf disease. I have now some 20,000 

«130.000 Liberian coffee plants growing in the nur- 
sexies, and am planting more seeds, as I have appli- 
cations for far more plants than there are in the 
nurseries. On the hill on which the Magi-trate’s 
quarters stand I have planted out several acres of 
Jand, which is making very good progress. On the 
hill behind the bungalow I have cleared six acres of 
land, which is being planted up with pepper, as I 
get the plants. My intention is to use this pepper 
garden chiefly for propagating purposes, as the great 
difficulty at present is to get healthy plants. ‘The 
pepper plinted by Haji Ali in June, 1846, is now 
very fine, and is loaded with fruit. That planted 
last year by him and others is also doing very 
well. I find that pepper planted against dead wood 
posta is far finer than that planted against haying 


dedap trees. In every place where the two supports 
have been tried together the result is the same. It 
appears as if the roots of the dedap rob the pepper 
of moisture nourishment. This may account in some 
measure for the miserable, sickly appearance of the 
pepper I saw recently at Ohangkat Jong. There are 
about 180 gardens in all round Tapah, and a few of 
the first settlers were assisted to the extent of about 
$290 in all; of this they have repaid about half, and 
will repay the balance this year. The padi crop has 
been good, and there were two abundant fruit crops 
during the year, durians being particularly plentiful. 
The district is now receiving considerable attention 
from miners, and there are several prospecting parties 
at work. The, mines are doing well, but have hitherto 
been much hampered by the heavy cost of trams- 
port. I have done what I could to improve certain 
of the tracks to different mines, and the miners them- 
selves have been very active, and have now got vy: ry 
goo! ju:gle paths to the chief mines. The bridle 
road to Kachu will, I think, prove a great conveni- 
ence and help to the people working in that valley. 
It opens up a large amount of land, both mining 
and agricultural. I hope hereafter to continue this 
path from Kunoh, past Brumin to Kwala Woh, a 
distance of about 34 miles. The cart road to Pahang 
hill country is opening up many miles of splendid 
land, and I hope to see the road very largely used 
when completed. The so-called plateau should, and 
I hope will be, the sanatorium of the Straits. Having 
a mean elevation of 4,000 feet, with a good cart 
road up to it from “apah, and railway communica- 
tion between there and the port, it will be within 
easy reach of every one. J should think that most 
of the European vegetables could be grown there for 
the supply of the Straits markets. From what I 
have seen of the climate, it is far superior to that 
of the more isolated and exposed hills, such as those 
of Penang and Larut. The rainfall appears to be 
less, and it is not.swept by the winds which make 
a sojourn at some of the present hill stations so 
unpleasant at times,x—Perak Government Gazette. 


————— 


Cuina Tra ror Lonpon.—The following im 
portant piece of news occurs in a London letter 
to the Indian Planter’s Gazette :— 

A very important item of news was announced in 
the room this week, when it was officially given 
out that Mr. Thorne would retire, and import no 
more '[ea after this season. It is currently reported 
that he has recently been very successful upon the 
Stock Exchange, and that there are also other private 
reasons for the step. This piece of news means a 
great deal. The heaviest importer by far of China 
Tea is thus withdrawn froin the market—and further, 
the one too, whose huge sales were so frequently 
rushed forward at the last moment, as to be a con- 
tinual source of anxiety to all sellers. The effect of 
this will be felt in many ways. Chinas will be in 
diminished supply, as the Chinamen on whose account 
so much of Mr. Thorne’s Tea was reputed to be 
held, are said to be sick of losing money, and will, 
not improbably, considerably reduce their speculations 
with Mr, Thorne’s retirement. Indeed, some China 
“hands” go so far as to say that this is the beginning 
of the end of Ohina Teas. That they cannot be made 
and sold at present prices without loss, and that they will 
cease to ship, or even to manufacture, for London 
unless prices recover. The removal of the most dis- 
quieting factor from the market is, however, quite 
sufficient in itself to justify the sense of relief which 
is felt on the strength of the above news, without 


- going so far as these Ohina pessimists in proclaiming 


the approaching doom of Ohina Teas. Indian Teas, 
too, will gain in a lesser degree, by the retirement 
as the uncertainty was also felt occasionally on the 
Indian market: to say nothing of the gain which 
must accrue to Indian Teas by the foretold reduction 
of the China imports—if that does not turn out to 
be a case of counting one’s chickens before they are 
hatched, 
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CIGAR INDUSTRY IN COLOMBO. 


The launching of new industries in Ceylon, such as 
cotton spinning, gem mining, and cigar making, are all 
indications of an enterprising spirit amongst the friends 
of that Island worthy of all commendation, They 
will offer employment to a considerable number of the 
poorer classes of the native community, and whilst 
helping them to better their condition in life will be 
the means of circulating a good deal of money within 
the island, and thus indirectly contribute to the volume 
of trade, and the profits of traders. 

The latest of these new industries is the cigar trade, 
and so far as the readiness with which suitable labour 
at a reasonable cost can be procured there is little 
doubt that with the good quality of Oeylon-grown 
tobacco an _ excellent article may be produced, and 
provided the packing of the inside of each cigar be 
fairly conducted, and all rubbish rigorously excluded, 
they may in time command a good market at very 
roemunerative rates. So difficult is it to obtain good 
cigars in England at any moderate price, that a good 
article at a moderate charge would be welcomed by 
those smokers, whose numbers are now largely on the 
increase. 

We are in some little doubt, however, whether the 
Ceylon Cigar Company may not have to reckon witha 
disadvantage not taken into account, the extreme 
humidity of the climate during at any rate, the south- 
west monsoon in Oolombo, where the business of 
cigar-making is to be conducted. The extreme damp- 
ness of the Colombo atmosphere, so much lauded by the 
promoters of the Ootton Spinning Company, will, we 
fear, be detrimental to the keeping properties of cigars. 
An answer to this objection may be offered in the state- 
ment that for a long time to come it is expected that 
the entire output of the Colombo cigar factory will be 
disposed of on the spot, as soon as made, to local con- 
sumers and to passengers by steamers calling at the 
port en route for Australia, where the import duty 
being heavy, most smokers will carry away a box or 
two, of which they will break bulk, and so avoid the 
import duty. We venture to doubt if cigars passing 
into consumption immediately after making would 
meet with approval), a certain age being necessary 
to mature them. We may be mistaken in this, but 
it is certain that the finest cigars on the London market 
come from Havana, Sumatra and Jamaica, in all 
of which places the atmosphere is devoid of humidity, 
—‘ Ceylon Advertiser.” 

eS 


DIAMOND DRILLS: WHY SHOULD ONE NOT 
BE GOT BY THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT ? 


According to the Melbourne Age the demand for 
the Government diamond drills in Victoria is so 
great that it is contemplated to increase the 
number. There are 14 drills under the conirol 
of the Mining Department, but one of these is 
to be permanently banded over to the Water Supply 
Department, in order to favilitate the extensive 
line of test bores put down in the arid districts 
for artesian supplies of water. The recent impetus 
given to coal prospecting has induced the Govern- 


ment to set apart four of its largest drills for 


prospecting the carboniferous areas, especially in 
Gippsland, In the alluvial mining centres the 
diamond drills are found to be most serviceable 
in tracing the trend of leads, and are consequently 
in great demand, It is found that if a series of 
bores are to be put down to trace the outlet of 
the Ballarat leads, the ‘number of drills will 
haye to be increased, Plans have been prepared 
for an improved Giant drill capable of boring to 
a depth of 3,000 ft. This drill will probably be 
employed at Ballarat in tracing the outlet of the 
rich leads which have been the past glory of the 
district. The Mining Department also has under 
consideration an offer from Mr, G. Lansell, of Sand- 
hurst, to allow the Government to bore from the 
naar of the 180 Mine, which igs 2,640 ft, deep, 


The series of bores put in from such a depth 
would be an experiment fraught with the deepest 
interest to the mining community.—2iji Times, 
Jan. 11th. 


Cee 
CINCHONA AND TEA. 


(From I. A. Ruckerand Bencraft’s Weekly Price 
Current.) 
Lonpon, Jan. 16th, 1890. 

Ceylon shipments, January-December, 1889 were only 
9,468,000 lb. against 12,684,000 1b, in 1888, shewing a fall- 
ing off of 3,216,000 1b. 

Java shipments, January-November, 1889 on the contrary 
were about 4,800,000 lb. against January-November ship- 
ments in 1888 of 3,994,000 lb. showing an excess of about 
800,000 1b. 

From India shipments were nearly 25 percent heavier 
say 750,000 larger than the year before. 

According to Messrs. Widenmann, Broicher and Co. 
about 9,500 packages of Calisaya arrived in London, 
against 7,810 packages the year before. We take the 
liberty of copying the following interesting table from 
Messrs. Widenmann, Broicher & Co.’s annual circular. 
Arrivals of Barkin London were:— 

Other South East Indian 


Calisaya American and Java, 

packages 
1889 we 9,652 455 54,545 
1888 peas 25010. 1,028 61,549 
1887 ve 7,190 2,068 60,603 
1886 vee 8,979 6,547 61,541 
1885 vee 2,599, 2,688 56,367 
1884 2,826 15,070 39,818 


1883 we 2,774 51,006* 31,330 

The above shews a decided increase in Calisaya, which 
runs rich Bark. Other South American arehardly worth 
discussing. In the Hast India and Java figures the 
Ceylon shortage becomes apparent. Of these figures the 
Java offerings have been about the same as last year, 
but the Indian much larger, the Ceylon much less, but 
the average strength of Indian is rather above that of 
Ceylon. 

To complete the picture it must be remembered thatin 
Holland of Java Bark 23,250 bales have been offered, against 
15,196 last year. 

From a package point of view we therefore take it 
that the offerings last year were slightly heavier than 
those of the previous year, the average strength of the 
Bark being decidedly richer. When it is remembered 
that the general impression in the trade is that the 
production of Quinine is in excess of consumption, we 
haye an explanation at once of the low values current, 
When it is remembered that in one year Ceylon arrivals 
have fallen off 3,216,000 1b. we see a feature which if 
still further exaggerated might haveJa very important 
influence on yalues. It only remains to hope that in- 
creasing consumption will eventually land us on a higher 
basis altogether, 


sient angee sola 2 
Quinine in Inp1a.—It has been directed that 
quinine for the Madras military requirements during 
189091 may be obtained from the Nadavatam 
Factory through Mr. L. A. Lawson, the Director, 
Government Cinchona Plantations and Botanical 
Gardens, Ootacamund, on the condition that the 
cost (inclusive of carriage) beless than that which 
would be incurred by supplies from the Botanical 
Gardens, at Calcutta.—Madras Mail, Feb. 8th. 

An Enemy or Tua.—We have received stems of 
tea trees from a high district sent tous to discover 
a pest infesting them which can scarcely be rubbed 
off so long as the tree is living, but when dead, 
the enemy is easily separated. A reference to our 
cntomological authority speedily brings the answer : 
—‘‘ Scale bug—a nasty pest.” This is not to ba 
confounded with the ‘Scale or Brown Bugs 
(Lecanium Coffee of Nietner) being “quite a 
different species, much smaller and of the colour 
of the stem of the tea tree.” Our referee adds :— 
*T do not think it has been long observed, but I 
fear it is on the increase.’ It might be well to 
try the effect of the same remedies as have been 
applied in the case of the coffee bug—egreen and 
black. We have only heard of isolated tea trees being 
affected, 


* A misprint evidently for 15,006,—Ep, 
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Tue Rar Prague has not confined itself to the 
Laccadives. In the Nilgiris they have never been 
known to be as plentiful before, as they are at the 
present time. Field produce, especially potatoes, 
are reported to be seriously damaged by their ravages. 
—Madras Mail, Feb. 11th. 

A Prtro“eum SynpicaTE.—It is stated that the 
Government have granted a concession of four 
square miles of land adjoining Finlay, Fleming’s 
building in the Yeanangyoung sub-division to a 
syndicate consisting of Sir Lepel Griffin, Captain 
Aubrey Patton and Messrs. Kirby and Robert 
Gordon, c.u., to prospect for earth-oil.—Zndian 
Agriculturist, Feb. Ist. 

Topacco.—It has been said that the fact of 
the German Syndicate giving up its interests in 
Ceylon is not a good sign for the prospects of our 
tobacco-growing industry. But it is forgotten, that 
Messrs. Schappie & Co. retain a large interest 
through shares in the local Company. They have by 
no means sold out of, or abandoned the Colony 
and they still look for returns upon their in- 
vestments. 

Minerats IN Perak are thus 
port on the Kinta District :— 

I sent some of the ore from the lode at Klian 
Repoh Tambun to the Ourator of the Museum. This 
Ore contained wolfram in large quantities, and, when 
assayed by the Curator, gave 65 per cent of wolfram and 
21 per cent of oxide of tin. This was, of course 
@ very rich piece, but I would point out that this 
lode is very rich indeed in ore. It contains tin and 
wolfram, and both in large quantities. Wolfram 
is taken to be one of the best indications of a strong 
healthy lode, and evenif shipped in the ore, is worth 
from £30 to £45 a ton, according to quality. 

I would again bring before the notice of Government 
the great utility of a diamond-boring machine, without 
which itis quite impossible to locate or form any 
opinion of these numerous lodes. 

I have now found six distinct lodes in the Ulu 
Kinta mukim. 

Most of these lodes are associated with copper, and 
they occur in limestone. It would be most useful 
to know what change takes place at the junction of 
these lodes with the granite, which is undoubtedly 
the next formation under the limestone. In my 
Opinion, the copper would in all probability change 
into tin. 

PEARLING OFF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.-—A_ sup- 
plement to the Government Gazette issued 
yesterday states that His Excellency the Administra- 
tor has been pleased to direct that on and after that 
date the following Pearling Banks on the North-West 
Coast, which have been closed-since the 15th Novem. 
ber 1885, shall be thrown open for Pearling purposes 
until further notice: 1. Those off the coast between 
Depuch Island and Point Poissonier (those between 
Cape Thouin and Depuch Island were opened 14th 
July 1886); 2. Those lying between a North and 
South line running through the North-East of Dolphin 
sland to the Mainland; and 3. Those lying between 
the mouth of the Fortesque and Cane Rivers, extend- 
ing six miles from shore.—W. A. Inquirer, Jan. 10th. 

No country would benefit so largely as India 
by the establishment of a National ‘‘ Arbor day.’ 
In America and Australia ‘‘ Arbor days’’ are public 
holidays in schools and the children attending 
them are expected in return for the holiday to 
plant at least one tree each. If every school boy 
in India put down a single tree per annum, in a 
few years we should have millions. On the Nilgiris 
it should be granted on the first day of the mon- 
goon, and the superintendent of the gardens should 
be directed to grow suitable trees for the purpose 
and distribute them free, within certain limits, to 
all applicants. The stations and suburbs would 
present avery different aspect in a few years if 
jhis was a recognised indulgence,—S, Z, Observer, 


noticed in a re- 


Om or Eucauyptus.—Mr. 8. G. Wallace, of West 
End, Ootacamund, has for some time past been 
engaged in conducting a series of experiments with 
the oil of Eucalyptus. The oil is extracted from the 
Eucalyptus Globulus, which grows luxuriantly on 
the Nilgiris, and is said to possess great medicinal 
virtues. It is largely used in some of the hill tracts 
in Northern India, and is gradually coming into use 
in Southern India. It is specially effective in cases 
of rheumatism, bronchitis, &., and is a good 
deodorant and disinfectant. The experiments made 
with it by Mr, Wallace have been attended with very 
considerable success, and the oil is said to have 
effected some marvellous cures in cases of chronia 
dysentery,— M/adras Mail, Feb. 11th. 

Mr. D. Morais lectured on ‘‘ The Sugar Islands” 
at the North London Polytechnic on Jan. 16th. 
The lecture was illustrated by a number of excellent 
views taken frcm photographs in the West Indies 
and the large audience was highly interested in 
them. Mr. Morrisdrew attention to the new era 
of prosperity which certainly woull come to the 
West India islands if new blood and energy went 
forth to them, and if the mother country gaye 
considerate treatment in regard to their staple 
industry, for,in spite of numerous other industries 
which have sprung up of late yearsto some of the 
islands, many of them, independent on sugar, must 
stand or fall with the action tobe taken in regard 
to what was known as the bounty system.—H. ¢& O. 
Mait 

An Interzestinc Specimen of the Coco de Mer 
or double coconut of the Seychelles Islands, has 
been presented to the Museum of the Royal Botanic 
Society of London by Sir Gerald Graham, who 
received it from General Gordon. These nuts are 
a great rarity, and were first brought to the 
knowledge of Huropean science by the currents 
of the ocean. Their mysterious origin caused them 
to be regarded as possessing miraculous healing 
virtues, and they are even said to have fetched 
their weight in gold. The palm which yields them 
grows to a great height, and is only found in 
the Seychelles. When General Gordon was com- 
mandant there he took a peculiar interest in the 
tree, perhaps because the supposed the Seychelles 
to be a remnant of an old continent which con- 
tained the Garden of Eden. It is well known that 
he located that region in the Indian Ocean, where 
these islands lie; not only for Biblical but scientific 
reasons. Other specimens of the tree, including 
nick-nacks made from its prettily striped wood, 
were presented by Miss Gordon to the botanical 
museum at Kew Gardens, where they are on view, 
—Globe. 

Lipertan Coffee Company in Jonorz.— 
Liberian coffee must be well thought of in the 
Straits, to judge by this extract from a Prospectus 
just issued :— 

The Oompany is formed to take over as a going con- 
cern from the ist February next, the estates of 
6*Qastlewood” and “ Wayfoong,” comprising respec- 
tively 1,700 acres aud 300 acres of fine undulating land, 
of which a fair proportion is virgin forest. ‘he estates 
are situated about seven miles from Johore Town, and 
are easy of access by road or water. Cargo boats of 
largesize can be brought up close to the Manager’s 
house at Castlewood, taking produce to Singapore at a 
very small cost. The land is let on a lease of 999 years, 
paying 10 shillings an acre for the first crop only, and an 
advalorem export duty of two anda half percent, 182 
acres are planted with Liberian coffee from four to reven 
years old,the yield from which for 1889 has been 700 
piculs of cleaned coffee. The price to be paid to the 
Vendor is $50,000 in cash and 40,000 in deferred shares, 
The valuation at 90,000 dollars or 180,000 rupees 
say, we consider as high as anything in Ceylon in 
the palmy day of coffee, 
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CEYLON GEMMING SYNDICATES AND 
COMPANIES. 


When we penned our remarks in a former issue on 
“ Sapphire Syndicates,”’ we had no idea that the caution 
we then gave to intending investors in this new direction 
of gemming industry would so soon be needed. Com- 
menting on what has quite recently taken place, a 
London financial journal says:—‘‘ Within a brief 
period we have seen the prospectuses of three 
Ceylon Gemming Syndicates and one Gem Mining Com- 
pany in connection with that island. The Syndicatesin 
question, with the modesty natural to those who are de. 
sirous of not misleading intending subscribers, declare 
their intention to obtain the most reliable information 
possible touching the gem yielding lands of certain dis- 
tricts in Ceylon, before venturing to convert their pre- 
liminary projects into regularly constituted companies, 
and for this wise precaution they deserve our commen- 
dation. One of these bodies has gone so far as to des= 
patch to the island a gem expert, formerly on the ex- 
ploring staff of the Ruby Mining Company of Barma, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the resources of Oeylon 
in regard to sapphires, rubies and catseyes ; the others 
await advices from persons on the spot possessed of 
gemming experience. But with regard to the Oompany 
which has asked the publicto subscribe £100,000, a 
very unfavourable opivion has been expressed by those 
who are well acquainted with the properties to be ac- 
quired. We shall be pleased to know, and our columns 
are open for any explanation on this subject which may 
be of interest to investors, whether it is a fact that the 
areas tobe leased or bought are worn out coffee es- 
tates belonging, in fact, to those who have reported 
favourably on them ?” 

The writer of the above labours under the impres- 
sion that “ worn outcoffee estates’ cannot be rich in 
gems, which is by no means the case. Tho further 
remarks on this subject are rather more to the purpose: 
—‘* Why should first-class engineers and costly 
machinery be sent out in the first instance, till it hag 
been proved whether gems exist in these properties or 
not? For it must be remembered that the Sinha- 
lese Coolies, using crowbars and native hoes, with no 
other adjuncts than washing baskets and buckets of 
water, would soon remove the few feet of surface 
which overlies the gravel and clay in which the 
gems are embedded. If deposits are thus found, 
and if they retain their richness, or increase in 
value as depth is attained, then we admit that first- 
class engineers and the best mining machinery, 
however costly, should be sent out. But until itis 
clearly ascertained that the rich deposits of gems 
exist in the estates acquired by the Company, we 
think that its resources should be husbanded with the 
most jealous economy.” 

Norz.—We understand that the directors of the 
“ Ceylon Gemming and Mining Company ” donot look 
to gemming alone, but intend that their mining opera- 
tions, in which the services of drst-class engineers will 
be required, shall bein the direction of plumbago mines 
which exist to a large extent on their properties. They 
have reports showing the existence of thousands of 
tons ofthe finest silvery plumbnago for which that district 
has long been noted.—“‘ Ceylon Advertiser.” 
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THE RIOE MERCHANTS and rice millers of Rangoon 
are not happy, It seems the Burman has dis- 
covered a system of increasing the weight of his 
paddy by wetting it with salt water, which has 
not the immediate deleterious effect on the grain 
that fresh water has, The merchants have asked 
for special legislation on the subject. After con- 
sulting district officers the Financial Commissioner 
has replied that Government is not prepared to 
specially legislate to protect tho morchants or to 
give them a system of registering Burmese paddy 
boats, which would cause considerable expense,— 
Madras Mail, 


PLANTING: LONDON-CEYLON NOTES. 


A good deal of progress is expected to be made dur- 
ing the year just coming, in the development of the 
Oeylon tea trade in the Canadian Dominion, where a 
number of agencies are already at work. 

Whereas in 1880 the total value of the tea crop in 
Ceylon was only about £5,000, in 1888 it reached the 
sum of 1,155,095, and in the first nine months of the 
present year it was worth £1,170,262. The English 
evidently consume more tea than any other people. Tne 
Germans consume 1 |b, to our 53 1b., and the French 
1lb. for our 159 1b. Indeed, while we and our Colonies 
use from 44 lb. to 74 lb. per head, and the United States 
1} lb., the only non-Anglo-saxon people who exceed 1 
lb, are the Dutch, In 1885, out of every 100 lb, of tes 
consumed in Great Britain, 87 were Indian, 62 Ohinese, 
and only cns the produce of Oeylon. Two years later 
the figures were 45 Indian, 49 Chinese, and 6 Ceylon, In 
the first thre quarters of 1889 the figures were—60 Ine 
dian, 84 Chinese, and 16 Oeylon. 

A Ramie Oompany, with a capital of a million dollars, 
has just been started in Philadelphia to engage in the 
cultivation and preparation of Ramie, and build machines 
for its decortication and for mills to bleach and spio 
the fibre. It promises to be a grand success. Ramie 
is said to be an excellent fibre, better, stronger, and finer 
than cotton or wool, and about equal to silk in lustre, 

A most useful invention is a new bottle stopper, con» 
sis\ing of an acorn-shaped piece of hard rubber, in 
which runs @ screw of non-corrosive metal. At its 
upper end is a little swivel, and at its lower end a band 
of pure soft rubber. Turning the swivel downwards 
swells the rubber and closes the bottle tight, whilst the 
reverse motion loosens and allows the stopper to be 
easily withdrawn. 

The fiscal system of Brazil requires to be thoroughly 
revised and purified in every department. A great 
number of national and provincial taxes should be 
abolisted. Brazillian coffee is exported, handicapped 
by a duty of 15 per cent. In the city of Rio de Janeiro 
the produce of a number of local taxes is absurdly 
insignificant. In the proviace of Minas Geraes the 
report of the Ohancellor of the Exchequer yearly re- 
veals a lamentable state of fiscal affairs. In 1887, 
one division of the receipts consisted of 6 per cent 
duties on twenty-eight articles, of which fourteen 
yielded, for the whole province, £20. One article gave 
a shilling. The administration of several of the pro- 
vincial custom houses cost several times their revenue, 
In 1887 a provincial treasurer reported that one special 
new tax of the previoas year had “killed the jn- 
dustry.” —‘ Ceylon Advertiser.” 


ed 


TOBACCO CURING IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Letter from H. Caine, E<q., Tobacco Expert, to the 
Secretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement 
Land Records and Agriculture, dated Madras, 7th May 
1889, No. 174 :—I have the honor to submit report of the 
results of my visits of inspection to the Godavari lunkahs. 
I left Madras on the 27th March 1889 and arrived in 
Cocanada on the 29th. I made arrangments about a 
boat to take me up to the canal to Rajahmundry. 
Mr. Happell, the Oollector of Oocanada, was away, 
so I was unable to see him; the Assistant Oollector, 
however, gave me what information I wanted. I left 
Cocanada on the night of the 31st March and arrived 
at Dowlaishweram on the Ist April; from thence I 
went by road to Rajahmundry, head-quarters of the 
Godavari district. On arriving at Rajahmundry I 
found the Sub-Collector was away. I saw the Tah- 
sildar, who gave me the names of the best luakahs to 
visit, andon arrival of the Sub-Collector on the 5th 
April. I started on the following morning and inspect- 
ed several lunkahs, notabiy the Mullaka lunkahs, dis- 
tance eight miles from Rajahmundry. During the day 
I visited twelve curing sheds, and, with the exception 
of the tobacco grown on the “ new lunkahs,” there was 
no difference to be noticed in the size, texture cr 
general appearance of the leaf. The soil onthe “new 
lunokahs” is mostly silt and but little sand; the 
tobacco grown here was much cleauer, texture and 
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color and flavor same as on the other lunkahs, 
“Bodu” was not very destructive this season on any 
of the lunkas owing to scarcity of moisture, the 
Godavari river not having risen to its usual height 
on account of the deficient rainfall. My report on the 
“bodu” I have already submitted in my letter No. 
158, dated 18th April. In the above-mentioned lun- 
kahs nearly the whole tobacco crop had been harvest- 
ed, and I was. only able to see a smill quantity of 
the first cuttings; the sheds were mostly filled with 
the second harvest; however, I was enabled to pur- 
chase fifty green plants of the first growth, and during 
my stay in Rajahmundry | :nanaged to cure the leaf 
well enough to perceive that great improvement can 
be obtained by introducing the same method of shed 
curing as pursued by the Government experiment in 
the Madura and Dindigul districts. During the time 
I, stayed at Rajahmundry, I visited the Nagu and 
Kurrieba luokahs, 8 miles from the town, lower down 
the river Godavari; these lunkahs were nos flooded 
during the past season and the crop of tobacco was 
poor, texture and color of the leat the same as on 
the other lunkahs. The tobacco on all the lunkahs 
which 1 inspected above the anicut is very much the 
same ia color, texture and flivor, the only real dif- 
fererce being in the size of the plants; in the richer 
lunk1hs the tobacco crop is larger and heavier. I was 
unable to carry camp with me owing +> bad roa ls, 
the season being so far advanced, the transport of 
tents, &c., across miles and miles of sandy lunkahs 
would have been impracticable; there being no canals 
above ths anicut, I could not travel in this way by 
boat or by the river either, asthe latter was dryiog 
up, and near the lunkahs the difficulty of transport- 
ing tents across the sand would have been insurmount- 
able. Toe method of curing adopt:d is the same in 
all the lunkahs; the mistake lies in keaping the 
tobacco, whilst in its green stage, too much exposed 
to sun and light; hence too rapid evaporation and 
consequent drying of the sap, resulting in the co’ors 
beinz mottled green, yellow and light red. During 
the latter part of April, I arranged for a house-boat 
to take me down the canal to inspect some of the 
lunkahs below the anicut, so I packed up my tobacco 
and accordingly left Rajahmundry on Wednesday and 
travelled down the Amalapuramecimal. I halted for 
the night near the bank, and the following morning 
I traveiled across the country to the Gowtami Goda- 
vari aud inspected ten sheds on the Bha luguvani and 
other lunkahs. The ryots were much taken with the 
color and appearance of the tobacco which I had 
cured and wished to kaow how it was done. The 
Bhaduguvani lunkah is, I think, the best one on the 
Godavari; the tobacco crops are said to be very fine; 
this year, however, the results were not so good as 
usual. I was much taken with the tobacco on the 
Bhaduguvani lunkab, the texture of the leaves was 
good with plenty of gum; nearly all the best tobacco 
had been packed, and most of the sheds were empty. 
I managed to obtain some samples of yellow tobacco 
which I have brought down to Madras with me. 
Judging from what I have seen of this year’s crop, 
I feel persuaded that the only method of curing suit- 
able tobacco for the European market would be for 
mahogany colored cavendish wrappers and also yellow 
tobacco (bright smokers); these two sort; would easily 
find a sale in England. For cavendish wrappers, a long 
and large leaf would be iequisite; from different 
accounts, large tobacco is usually grown on the lunkahs 
in favorable seasons. For pipe tobacco (bright smokers) 
a medium-sized leaf is most suifahle. ‘To obtain caven- 
dish wrappers of the proper color, however, a moist 
temperature is preferable, and in the town of Cocanada 
itself on the canal bank the leaf would cure a much 
carker and more valuable color than what would be 
the result if the tobacco were cured on the Junkahs. 
Azain, the pipe tobacco would cure better in a dry 
quick heat and would cure well on the lunkahs. I 
should therefore respectfully suggest that an experi- 
ment be tried next ycax; there can hardly be any 
doubt. but that it woild succeed, and if it does there 
is one firm Lknow iu Oocanada—probably many others 
—who would willingly take the tobacco curing up, 


I should propose that the tobacco be estimated 
and brought from the ryot in its green state when 
ripe and cured up by me in three different ways, pro- 
ducing different results, viz :—I. A small experiment 
in curiug by charcoal (Ist-grade bright smokers), TL. 
An experiment in shed curing (bright smokers, 2nd 
grade). III. An experiment in shed curing cavendish 
mahoxany wrappers (to be conducted near the sea), 
In the latter case the green leaf could be easily trans- 
ported in a house-boat and removed to caring shed 
on arrival at Oocanada. A siugle year’s trial would be 
sufficient to convince the brokers in Hagland that good 
pip2 tobacco cau be grown in India in a cheaper way and 
of a quality good enough to compete with Virginia 
tobacco on itsown merits. The bright smokers tobacco, 
samples of which I have brought with me, would be 
valued at not less than 8d. per vound in England. 
First-grade bright would fetch 8d. to 1s. per pound 
and good cavendish wrappers (long red) from 8d. up 
wards. If propery conlucted, there ouzht io bea 
big future for lunkah pipe and cavendish tobacco, 
Judging fromthe samples of cigar tobacco tested and 
smoked by me, I would not adyise cigar tobacco 
being taken up a3an article of export to Europs from 
the lunkahs ; no doubt a different style of curing and 
judicious fermenting would decidedly improve the 
quality for this country, yet pipe tobacco and cayvend. 
ish wrappers would prove an infinitely more profitable 
speculation for export. The quality of the present 
lunokah cigirs is execrable, being strong, rank hot and 
saltish to the taste, besides gritty and full of sand; this 
would render it unfit for ths Hucopean market. If 
Government meet my views on the matter and propose 
that I shouid be deputed to Oocauada next season, 
I respectfully beg to poiut out that I shouid have to 
be at the lunkahs iu February, and could not therefore 
undertake the whole manazement of curing in the 
Dindigul district: Suppose the two curing sheds at 
Vedasandur were rented out to the ryots aud I were 
to superintend the curing of their tobacco till T left in 
February 1890, the ryots themselves could then manage 
the rest, viz., taking down and bulking the leaf; they 
have all seen how well the first experiment has 
answered, and would no doubt gladly cure their own 
tobacco in the sheds if I were on the spot to assist 
them at the commencement. My engagement with the 
Madras Government is so short that I want to do 
everything in my power to push the tobacco experi- 
ments forward. I am of a decided opinion that the 
tobacco in Godavari luukahs should not be neglected. 


Reference on the above, dated 23rd May 1889. 


Before disposing of these papers, the Board requested 
Mr. Oaine to explain how he proposes to overcome the 
character of the lunkah tobacco as to its being “‘ gritty 
and full of sand,” as these very characteristics have 
so far been a fatal bar to the competition of Indiau 
tobacco in the Kuropean market as a pipe tobacco, the 
presence of dust and grit unduly weighting tobacco 
liable to heavy duties. 

Read—the following letter from H. Caine, Esq. 
Tobacco Expert, to the Secretary to the Oommissioner 
of Revenue Settlement, Land Reeords and Agriculture, 
dated Vedasandur, 25th May 1889, No. 189 :— 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of letter No. 
174, dated7th instant. I have the honor to state that 
the amount of gritty sand which abounds ir the lunkah 
tobacco, is dus to the slovenly and careless custom 
prevalent amongst the ryots in allowing the green 
tobacco. after it is cut, to remain two to three days 
heaped up on the ground; every day these heaps are 
opened and the tobacco spread apart. It may be 
easily understood what an amount of sand the leaves 
gather up during each of these operations ; I should 
decidedly remedy this by not permitting the tobacco 
plants to touch the ground, but have the plants passed 
to the hanger as soon after they are cut as possible, 
or else have some mat-rial, grass or straw, plac-d on 
the ground as a protection. 

2, The native curing sheds are built with only two 
sides, both the northern and southern ends remain open, 
thus enabling dust and san1 to blow in if any high winds 
should prevail during the curing. It is my opinion that 
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the sand does not adhere to the leaves whilst the 
plantis growing, but is brought about by the indiffer- 
eace of the ryot; or probably they prefer the sand, 
as it adds weight to their produce, in the same way 
the cotton cultivators have acted. On the new lunkah, 
I noticed, and have also mentioned the circumstance 
in my reports, that the tobacco grown here was free 
from dust and sand, because the soil was composed of 
pure silt, there being no cand in the neighbourhood. 
In some parts of Bengal the dust * does undoubtedly 
adhere to the tobacco plants whilst they are growing, 
as the west winds set in earlier. 

8. The proper curing sheds which should be erected 
would be closed on all sides ; this would entirely avoid 
the sand during high winds. I myself am prefectly aware 
of the importance of producing clear pipe tobacco for 
the English market, and should never suggest experi- 
mentsin places where the dirt could not possibly be 
avoided. At the Pusa factory it was principaily on 
account of the dust that the tobacco realized such ine 
significant prices in the Hoglish market. 


a 
JAMAICA GOGWOOD. 


(Zizyphus Chloroxylon, Oliv.) 
(From the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information.) 


The cogwood in Jamaica has long been known 
as one of the most valuable timber trees in the Islaud. 
In the early days of sugar and coffee planting cogwood 
was everywhere in demand for framing for mills and 
for cog-wheels. It was also known as being very 
durable in water. It was a tough, hard, end ponder- 
ous wood, and sought to be used on all occasions where 
strength and durability were required. It is probable, 
owing to the valuable character of the wood, that trees 
of large size became comparatively scarce, aud at the 
present time such trees are only to be fouid in remote 
districts beyond the reach cf roads and railways. Our 
interest at present is not so much convecied with the 
value of cogwood asa timber tree but with its bo- 
tanical determination. Although known for so long a 
period itis remarkable that until now the flowers and 
fruit of Jamaica cogwood had not been received in this 
country, consequently the position of the plant in 
botanical classification had been 1-ft in doubt, * * 

From tbe material received from Mr. Fawcett, 
Professor Oliver has determined the cogwood to be a 
species of Zizyphus, a genus not previously recorded from 
Jamaica. Zizyphus is the Jujube or Lotus genus of 
Rhamnee, and the fruits of several species, such as Z. 
vulgaris and Z. Jujuba, have an agreeable flavour, and 
are commonly eaten. A description of cogwood with 
a plate has been prepared for the Icones Plantarum, 
and by the courtesy of the Bentham Trustees a 
reproduction of the latter is included here with the 
de-cription :— 

Zizyphus Chloroxylon, Oliver (in Hook. Ic. Plant. Pl. 
1862, ined.). An unarmed tree, with wide-spreading 
branches. Leaves alternate, ovate or ovate-elliptical, 
pointed, triple-nerved, the nerves extending to the apex, 
4 to 7 inches long, 12-4 inches wide, quite entire, 
smoetb nerves beneath prominent, petioles 4-4 inch 

ong. 

Oymes many flowered, corymbose, the peduncle short, 
pedicels equalling the flowers. Flower-buds rusty- 
puberulous. Calyx lobes five, spreading, ovate-deltoid, 
bifoveolate, fleshy, conspicuously keeled on the inner 
face, Petals none, Filaments aslong as the anther. 
Style three lobed at the top. Fruit subglobose, 
smooth, one seeded, 8 to 10 lines in diameter. Peri- 
carp crustaceous. Seeds roundish, cotyledons plano- 
convex. Radicle inferior.—Ceanothus Ohloroxolon, Nees 
Syst. Laur. p. 66. Laurus Chloroxylon, L. Sp. Pl. Ed. 
il., p. 528.—Jamaica in the interior mountains, moder- 
ately common, 

There is only one small specimen of the J»maica 
cogwood in ‘he Kew Museums, and this was obtained 
from the Paris Exhibition, 1855. It is labelled the 
“best wood for mill framing and cogwheels, very dur- 
able in water.” In this specimen the heart wood ig 


“* Not sand, 


developed only to a small extent, occupying in fact 
only the central core about 8 iuches in diameter out 
of a total diameer of about 9 inches. To procure 
serviceable beart wood uf the cha acteris ic colour 
texiure, and weight, it is probable the trees must be 
allowed to attain consiverable age and size, The value 
of the timber is unquestioned, and in any system for 
the conservation of forests, and replanting denuded 
areas that may be adopted in Jamaica, the cogwood 
will no doubt receive, as it deserves, special consider- 
ation. So fur as can be gathered this valuable tree is 
eutirely confined to Jamaica, 

[It ought to be introduced into Oeylon,—Kp. 7, A.J 


COCONUT COIR FROM LAGOS, 


As may be gathered from the reports publis i 
the Kew Bulletin (1888, p. 149, ara 1889, ors 
Governor Molovey has organised very extensive nur- 
series in different parts of the Culony of Lagos for the 
purpose of extending the cultivation of the coconut 
palm. Plantations consisting of 30,000 trees have 
already been established by the G vernmen:, whilst 
seedlings in large quantiti-s are supplied at low rateg 
to private persons with th: view of miking the industry 
as general as possible. In this work the recently 
establishe1 Botanic S‘ation is actively engaged, as algo 
the Government organi-ations attached to the Oom- 
missionerships of the Esstern and Western Districts 
and of Palma. With the view of utilising to the best 
advantage the produce of these coconut plantations, 
when in full bearing, Governor Moloncy has recently 
prepared experimentally some samples of coconut fibre 
so that an opinion might be obtained as to its value in 
this country. This West African coir was gent to Kew, 
and very interesting particulars respecting it are 
contained in the following correspondence :— 

Conontan Orrick to Rovan Garvrens, Kew. 
Downing Street, 2nd February 1889. 

Sir,—I am directed by Lord Knutsford to transmit 
to you a copy of a despatch which he has received 
from the Governor of Lagos reporting that he had 
despatched a bale of [coconut] coir to Kew. 

2. His Lordship will be much obliged if you will 
kindly furnish him with your opinion on the speci- 
men forwarded. 

(s ae am, &c. 
igne R. H. Meape, 
The Director, Royal Garten, Kew. 


[Enclosure ] 
Govurnor Mononzy to Lorp Knursrorp; 


Government House, Lagos, 23rd December 1888, 

_My Lorp,—At the Colonial Exhibition of 1886 I wag 
given to understand that the natural colour of Lagos 
coir had, in the opinion of brush and mat manufac. 
turers (I may mention Messrs, Treloar, of Ludgate 
Hill), a special advantage which should command for 
F a ready demand and a comparatively high price, if 
it cou e put regularly and in sufficient quanti 
the English ase ss auentiiyon 

2, Accordingly, and in anticipation of the later 
development of a local manufacture for export of coco- 
nut oil, for which I entertain the opinion that the 
present annual crop of fruit offers a sufficert encourage- 
ment, I have had prepared by prison labour in the gaol 
of Lagos a bale of coir weighing 42 lb, 

3. This return represents the yield of 400 coconuts, 
the average present price of which is at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per hundred, 

4. The bale has been addressed to the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and sent through the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 

5. It is now my duty to request that your Lordship 
wil be good enough to invite the co-operation of the 
Direc'or of the Royal Gardens and obtain an aatho- 
ritative opinion on the specimen forwarded. 

I have, &e. 
‘ (Signed) ALFRED Moroney. 

The Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, @.c.ar.a., 

&e, &e, &e, 
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Royan GarDENS, Kaw, to CoLonran OFricer. 


Royal Gardens, Kew, 21st February 1889. 
Sin,—I am desired by Mr. Thiselton Dyer to ac- 
knowledge the reccipt of your letter of the 2nd instant, 
forwarding a copy of a despatch from the Governor of 
Lagos on the subject of a specimen of coconut coir which 
he had forwarded to Kew for an opinion as to its merits. 
2, The specimen, consisting of a bale weighing 42 
pounds, was duly received from the Crown Agents on 
the llth ultimo. Samples were prepared and sub- 
mitted to respectable brokers and dealers in the city, 
with a request that they would report upon the value 
of Lagos coir as compared with other coirs now in the 
London market. : f 
3. The resu't of the inquiry is contained in the 
accompanying papers. It would appear in the first 
place that it is necessary to separate coir fibre, as 
yielded by the cocouut, into two classes, namely, 
“bristle” fibre and “mat” fibre. The former is 
usually sold at about 307. per ton, and the latter at 
ut 107. per ton 
cs The sample from Lagos contained these two fibres 
mixed together, and hence it was not presented in a 
state suitable for sale in this country. It is evident 
that Lagos fibre possesses no particular merit on account 
ofits colour. but on the other hand, in Messrs. Harrison 
and Johnson’s Report, it is stated to be ‘ of very good 
length, which increases its value.” f 
5. Although these reports are not so encouraging 
as Captain Moloney was led to suppose trom 
the specimens exhibited at the late Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, they furnish useful hints as regards the 
character of coir fibre necessary to command ready 
sale in this country. Sia 
6. With the view of further assisting in this di- 
rection, Mr. Thiselton Dyer has caused the specimens 
of Ceylon “Bristle” and Oeylon “ mat,’ forwarded 
by Messrs. Ide and Christie, to be sent direct to Cap- 
tain Moloney as samples of coir fibres, which are 
acceptable to the London buyers. Other samples of 
fibre are enclosed in the parcel for Oaptain Moloney, 
including “brush” fibre, and “rough stuffing” fibre, 
prepared by Messrs. Toye and Bromley from the 
crude Lagos coir.—I am, &c., 
(Signed) D. Morris. 
The Hon. R. H. Meade, c.B. 
[Enclosure No. 1.] 
Messrs. Ip— AND OurisTir to Royat GARDENS, Kew. 
72. Mark Lane, London, H. C., 7th February 1889. 
Srr,—We are duly favoured with Mr. Jackson’s letter 
of the 5th inst., and samples of coic from Lagos. 
These contain soft, half-prepared “ bristle” fibre, used 
in the manufacture of brushes, mixed with short or 
“mat” fibre. Such a mixture is unfortunate, and 
detracts from the value of the samples, as the two kinds, 
being used for different purposes, have to be separ- 
ated. In the Oeylon coir they are always kept apart, 
and for your guidance we send you specimens of Ceylon 
bristle, value 30/. per ton, and Ceylon mat, value 107. 


There is nothing either in the colour or other | 


character of the Lagos fibre which would justify the 
expectation of its commanding a ready demand and 
high price, as the Governor of Lagos has been ap- 
parently led to believe. On the contrary, we value 
the “bristle” portion of your samples at 165/., and 
the “mat” portion at 97. to 107. per ton.—We are, &e., 
(Signed) IpE AND CHRISTIE. 
D. Morris, Hsq., M, A. F. Le S. 
[Enclosure No. 2.] 

Messrs. HARRISON AND JoHNSON to RoyAL GARDENS, KEw. 

4. Oatherine Court, Trinity Square, London, E.O., 

' ith February 1889. 

Sir,—We are in receipt of your favour of the 5th in- 
stant. and also the sample. The coir fibre you send 
is mixed half-prepared brush and mat fibre. The 
former if separated would no doubt find buyers at 
about 15l. per ton, and the mat fibre would sell 
freely at 91, to 107. per ton, — ' 

There is one sample consisting entirely of mat 
fibre; this is clean and long and would sell well at 


about 11/. to 127. per ton. If the brush fibre were 
properly combed out like sample we have sent you 
by post, it would readily fetch 287. to 32/. per ton 
present market value. The samples of fibre you send 
are of very goo1 length which increases the value. 

We would suggest that a small sample shipment 
be made, you would then get a good idea of the 
value. It would be no use sending any fibre unless 
the mat and brush were kept separate. 

Tf in future we can be of any help to you or 
to the Governor of Lagos in bringing this article before 
the trade we should be pleased if you would make 
use of us,—We are, &c,, 

(Signed) Harrison AND JOHNSON. 


[Enclosure No. 38.) 


Messrs. TRHLOAR AND Sons to RovaL GarpDEns, Kew. 
68, 69, and 70, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
9th February 1889. 
Sir,—We are in receipt of your letter of the 5th and 
of the sample of Lagos coir. In our opinion this is 
badly cleaned or dressed, and not so good for brush- 
making as the usual sort. It certainly hasno special 
advantages for mat-making, and is not in our opinion 
calculated to command a high price here. We have 
seen better fibre sold at public auction for 22s, per 
ewt. in London.—We are, &c., 
(Signed) TRELOAR AND Sons. 


[Enclosure No. 4.1 
Messrs, Tork AnD Bromiry to RovAL GARDENS, Kew. 
116, Fenchurch Street, London, E O,, 
19th February 1889. 

S1r,—We confirm our letter of the 11th inst. and 
now beg to hand you our report on the fibre samples 
you sent. We trust this will give you the informa- 
tion desired. Should you require any other point 
answered we shall be happy to do so.—We are, &c., 

(Signed) Torr AnD BROMLEY. 
Report. 

This fibre would find a ready sale here both for 
brush and mat making purposes, but the two sorts 
should be kept separate. For brush-making the long 
fibre can only be used and should be kept straight, 
and tied in small bundles and then made up in bales 
weighing about 1 cwt. or 2 cwt. each. The other 
sort for mat-making should be towselled and packed 
up into bales. Practically speaking the mat fibre is 
the combings or short from the brush fibre. There 
is also in the sample sent us a stuffing of rough 
fibre in each of the small bundles; this should he 
avoided as it deteriorates the value considerably ; 
but if this stuffing was separately packed it would 
also sell here. We consider the value of the three 
sorts, if made up in the way we have described, 
would be based on the present value of fibre as 
follows :— 

Sample. 
No. 1. Brush fibre at 297. to 317. per ton. 
No. 2. Mat fibre at 187. to 19/7. per ton. 
No. 3. Rough stuffing sort at 10/. to 11/. per ton. 

We return a sample of each quality to show more 
clearly our meaning. The brush fibre, we suggest, 
should be tied up about the size of our sample No. 
1. You will notice that we have taken your sample 
as received, and dressed it into the above three 
sorts, which your friends will find far more advyan- 
tageous than sending it in the rough condition. 

(Signed) Toyz anp BRoMLEY. 


PATCHOULI: 


(Pogostemon Patchouli, var. swavis.) 


Patchouli bas already been the subjezt of notice in 
the Kew Bulletin (1888, p. 71 and p. 133). An inter- 
esting article onthe Cu/tivation and Curing of Patchouli 
and tts Adulteration has lately been contributed to the 
Journal ot the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India by Mr. L. Wray, junior, Ourator of the Govern- 
ment Museum, Perak. As the information contained 
in this article may not be readily accessible in this 


country and in the Colonies, it has been thought desir- 
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able to reproduce itin the Kew Bulletin :— f 

The plant yielding the perfume known as patchouli 
is usually stated to be indigenous to the Malayan 
Peninsula, but this seems to be doubtful, as there 
appears to be no evidence that it bas been met with in 
the jungle, except in place where it could be clearly 
traced to some old cultivation. 

It is grown and much esteemed by the aboriginal 
tribes of Perak and Pallang, and this shouid be borne 
in mind when cases of its being found in out-of-the- 
way places are brought forward in support of its being 
a native of the Peninsula. I have met with it atan 
altitude of nearly 5,000 feet amongst the Sakais of the 
mountains at the source of the Pallang River, far away 
from any Malayan villages, also among the same people 
in the Bernam, Batang Padeng, aad Kinta Districts of 
Perak, and among the Semangs in Upper Perak and 
Selama. 

The leaves are made into garlands and worn round 
the waist by the women, and bunches of them are often 
stuck into their bamboo earrings. I have also seen 
them mixed with other leaves and flowers and formed 
into ornamental bunches which are hung up and used 
in some sort of demon worship or propitiation. 

The Sekais of Batang Padang call the plant Boon 
kalif; and, as this isuot a corruption or derivation of 
the Malayan name, it may point to its being known to 
them prior to their coming in contact with the Malays. 
The latter people call it Poko nilam. The word nilam 
means sapphire, therefore the translation would be 
sapphire plant. 

Patchouliis a very shy flowerer, so much so that by 
the natives it is said never to flower; avd Mr. Hardouin 
told me that though he had grown and bought it for 
the last 30 years. he had never seen or heard of such 
a thing as a flower or fruit. Mr. N. Oantley, in “ Notes 
on Economic Plants,” says: ‘* Plants raised from seed 
are reported to grow well, but to have no scent, but 
retain it when produced from cuttings. I have not 
been able to verify these statements, but it is well 
known that plants do sometimes play tricks of this 
kind—sandal-wood frequently.” If this report was 
obtained from native sources it probably only 
represents another way of saying that the plant hardly 
ever bears seed. 

Many similar sayings exist in regard to other occur- 
rences which are either very rare or do not occur at 
all. For instauce, hidden treasure is said to be found 
beneath a flowering plant of lemon grass; and the 
nest of a certain bird (which does not build one) will 
render the finder of it invisible. 

CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation of patchouli is carried on aimost 
exclusively by the Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 
Thsy do not growiton a large scale, but a man will 
plant a patch of perhaps half an acre, or an acre at a 
time, 

The land is trenched and thrown up into long beds 
either 4 feet or 18 inches wide. The former width 
will take two rows of plants, and the latter only one. 
The plants are put 2feet apart along the rows. 

The planting should be done iu the wet season, and 
the cu'tings, which are about a foot long, require care- 
ful shading with leaves until rooted, or they will get 
withered and die, the plant being a delicate one, and 
very susceptible to the heat of the sun. 

The first cutting of the crop is made in about six 
months after planting, by which time the patchouli 
will have reached a height of 2to 3 feet, and two other 
cuttings are made from the same plants at intervals of 
about six months. At the end of this time the old roots 
are dug up, the land re-trenched and manured and 
fresh cuttings plauted. 

I cou'd get on reliable information as to the yield 
per acre, nor the cost of cultivation, but it mast be 
rather high, as the land has to be thrown up into beds, 
manured and carefully weeded, and the cuttings shaded, 
andin the event of dry weather sutting in before they 
are rooted, they have to be watered until established, 

Both flat and hill lands are suitable to its cultivation, 
and it seems to flourish best under slight shade, but 
probably the production of oil is less in that grown 
under shade than in that grown out in the sun, though 
the yield of leaf would be greater, 


I was told by a Chinese merchant, a dealer in patch- 
ouli, thatit is often planted on new land between coffee, 
nutmegs, and other permanent crops, and that it pays 
all the expenses of clearing and planting, leaving the 
permanent crop as clear profit. 

Of natural enemies patchouliseems to have a fair 
share. One was described to me as a beetle, but as the 
young leaves which it is said to attack are dwarfed and 
detormed rather than eaten, I am inclined to think it is 
abug. The older leaves are very much attacked by 
some insects, probably caterpillars and some of the 
grasshoppers, 

CurInG AND PRICES. 


The plants are cut down near the ground when they 
have reached a sufficient size, one stalk only being left 
to each bush. The patchouli is then leid out in the 
sun to dry in the daytime, and put under cover at night 
and on the approach of rain, 

The time required to dry it varies with the weather, 
taking from four days toa week. When thoroughly 
dry it isdone up into bales, and sold either to dealers 
in the leaves or to the distillers. In this state it fetches 
about §8 per pikul of 133% pounds. 

The dealers cut it up and separate a great quantity 
of the larger staiks, and, according toits freedom from 
these, it is classed as Ist, 2nd, or 8rd quality. The 
best consists of leaves only, and is valued at $30 to 
$32 per pikul; but owing to thelabour involved, this 
quality hardly pays to prepare. The second quality is 
composed of leaves and young shoots with little of the 
heavier stalk, and ranges in price from $17 to $20 per 
pikul, The third quality contains less leaf and mora 
stalk, and fetches about $14 per pikul. 

The best quality of all would be produced by pick- 
ing from the plants the leaves and tops of the young 
shoots, and drying these in the sh de, but it is doubtful 
ifit would pay. Prepared in this way 36 lb. of green 
leaves produce 10 lb, of dried patchouli. The pers 
centage of essential oil in shade-dried leaves is, as 
might be expected, higher than in those which have 
been exposed for many hours to the full heat of a 
tropical sun, which in this latitude often goes over 
120° F, 

ADULTERATION. 


Large quantities of the leaves of a plant known by 
the Malayan name of Ruku are often mixed with 
patchouli. The botanical name of his plant Ocimum 
Basilicum, L., var. pilosum, Benth. 

I was told by Mr. Hardouin (the principal distiller 
of patchouli oil in the States) that recently a China- 
man bought the whole of the Rukw growing wild in a 
coconut plantation in Province Wellesley, and 700 pikuls 
of the dried herb were collected and taken to Penang. 
to be used for the adulteration of the more valuable 
patchouli, Mr. Hardouin says he always prefers to buy 
the plant just as it is cut,as then it is easy to see if 
it is adulterated or not, but if the leaves are bought 
itis very hard to detect the imposition. 

The Ruku leaves are rather whiter and the stalks 
smaller androunder. Seed vessels are often also mixed 
with them. The smell of the two herbs is quite dif- 
ferent, but if the samples has been baled for some time, 
this would be imperceptible except as communicating 
a twang to the general odour of tha sample. 

The leaves of another plant are also often mixed 
with patchouli. This plant is called perpulut by the 
Malays, and is known botanically as Urena lobate. The 
leaves are when dried much like those of tie herb it 
is used to adulterate, but, unlike it, they are scentless, 
Perpulut is a very common weed all over the § raits 
Settlements, and is to be had in any quantity for the 


‘trouble of collecting it, 


MANUFACTURE OF THE Orn, 


The dried patchouli is put into a large copper cy- 
linder fitted with a perforated false bottom and moun- 
ted on trunnions, Through one of these steam enters 
from a boiler and is conducted by a tube beneath 
the false bottom. The remaining trunnion is also 
hollow, and the steam, after passing through the leaves, 
passes out by itandinto a worm immersed ina tube 
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of water in the ordinary way. The pressure of steam | 


employed is about 10 pounds per square inch, but it 
varies with the size of the worm and the temperature 
of the water used to cool it. 

One pikul of the dried patchouli, just as it is cut, 
yields from 24 to 30 ounces of essential oi], and a 
sample free from the heavier stalks yields about double 
that amount. 

Mr. Hardouin says, that by an ordinary still not 
more than one-half of the oil can be extracted, the 
temperature I presume not being high enough to vola- 
tize the whole of it. 

He also says that the green leaves yield little orno 
oil, and therefore it is necessary that they be dried 
before being subjected to the process of distillation. 

The oilis of two distinct varieties, the one being 
sage green, and the other the colour of medium 
coloured sherry. 

Mr. Hardcuin informed me thatthe green oil is pro- 
duced from young leaves, andthe golden-brown from 
old leaves, but I am inclined to think that there isa 
little doubt abont this, and that soil and shade have 
more to do with the colour of the oil than the age of 
the leaves. 

Sometimes the one colour is in greater demand than 
the other, but the prices are the same for both. At 

resent the price in Penang is about 50 cts. per ounce, 

Whether the oil is adulterated or not I have been un- 
able to find out, but the changes are largely in favor of 
it if it passes though the hands of the Ohinese mer- 
chants. LIobtained two samples of the oil direct from 
the distiller, and find they are limpid and quite fluid at 
ordinary temperatures, but at 4° F’. they become rather 
thicker, but remain bright and clear. 

The golden-brown oil has a specific gravity of ‘9580 
at 85° F., and the green oila specific gravity of ‘9578 
at the same temperature. 

The spectrum exhibited by the golden-brown oil is 
not crossed by any absoption bands, andi , therefore, 
not of much use in detecting admixture of foreign oils. 
The red, yellow, and green light, as far as the 0 line, is 
transmi'ted with full intensity; but the blue-green 
from ) to F is much absorbed, and beyond the latter line 
all is complete darkness. The limits of this spectrum in 
wave lengths are 7140 to 4165, the oil being contained 
in a tube Ginch in diameter, both daylight and lamp- 
light being used with tne same results, 

The green oil gives a spectrum of full intensity from 
the c line midway between tke b and F. lines, from 
which point it shades off gradually and disappears a 
little before the h line is reached. At the red end it 
extends beyond the c line, but with reduced intensity as 
far as tobetween the A and a lines. In wave lengths 
the limits of this spectrum are 7390 to 41380 in daylight. 
Lamplight gives a greater extension towards the red 
end, but much less in the violet. s 

I have seen oil that has been kept for 10 years in a 
bottle with a loose stopper. which had become of a dark- 
brown colour and of a syrupy consistency, but it seems 
probable that it would not undergo this change if kept 
in a tight stoppered or corked bottle. The scent of this 
old oil, however, was little inferior to fresh, though not 
quite so powerful. This bears out the statement in 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, that “the essential oil of 
patchouli is ove of the least volatile of any known, bence 
it is one of the most persistent of perfumes from plants.” 

In the same work it is stated that if the plant be dis- 
tilled, after it has been gathered several years, more than 
half the product will assume a crystallisable form far 
less fragrant than the newer fluid essential oil, and 
would probably be quite odourless if repeatedly cry- 
stallised from alcohol], The crystals of patchouli are 
rhombie with pyramidal summits; chemically they 
resemble campbor in composition. When the fluid 
essential oil of patchouli is summitted to fractioval 
distillation, there comes at the highest temperature 
a peculiar blue body, termed by Piesse Azulene, 
‘yesembling the blue in the essential oil of wild 
camomile; it requires, however, further examination.” 

“Til effects, such as loss of appetite and_ sleep, 
nervous attacks, &c., have been ascribed to the exe 
cessive employment of patchouli as a perfume,” (Lind- 
ley’s Treasury of Botany.) Bub as one of its great 


uses is to mix with the stuffing of beds and pillows, 
under the i/Jea that it is inimical to vermin, this 
can searcely be the case. This same property of 
keeping-off insects caused it to be used to pack with 
Indian shawls and:so led to its introduction into Europe. 

In connexion with this it should be mentioned 
that I have distilled a quantity of the Ruku leaves 
(one of the plants usedJ to mix with patchouli), and 
have obtained a very dark green viscous oil, smelling 
strongly of the plant. 

The amount of oil is not great, and it is unlikely 
to have any value of its own, for the scent of itis 
not altogether pleasant. 

Marker. 

Mr. N. Cantley, Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, Singapore, in a paper entitled, “Notes on 
Economic Plants” in the Journal of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, says, “‘ Plants of patchouli 
have been in demand for experimental planting, and 
a good number have been supplied. Picked leaves 
are now selling at $17 per pikul. The plants grow 
freely with but little care, and should figure among 
colonial products.” This statement, although correct 
as far as it goes, gives a mistaken idea of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The production now is quite 
equal to the demand, which seems to be very limited, 
consequently the market is soon glutted, particularly 
with the oil. A Penang merchant writes me that 
the demand is very slack at present owing to au 
over-production of the leaf, stimulated by the high 
ptices paid about a year and ahalfago, The article 
(the leaf) is used very largely in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, principally in the latter place.’ The same slack- 
ness is felt in the sale of the oil, the market for 
which, by-the-bye. is London. Another merchant in- 
formed me that the last lot of oil he had shipped to 
En-la'd had not found buyers at prices whicn would 
pay him to sell. 

Unless therefore the use of the leaves and oil could 
be very materially increased, there seems to be no 
prospect of profitably cultivating it on a large scale. 


P’U-ERH THA, 

In the Kew Bulletin for last month (1889, p. 118) 
an account was given of P’u-erh tea which appears 
in commerce from the province of Yun-nan in the 
south-west of Ohina. At the time this account was 
written Kew had not received from the Foreign Office 
the very important Report of a Journey wm South- 
Western China by Mr. F. 8. A. Bourney, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consular Agent at Ch’ung Kiang.—China, No. 
1. (1888), presented to Parliament last June. Atten- 
tion to this report was drawn in the Daily News 
by awriter who had evidently made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the sunject. The information sup- 
plied by Mr. Bourne respecting P’u-erh tea confirms 
in every respect the account already given in the 
Kew Bulletin, but he was able to gather locally 
numerous interesting facts respecting the manufacture 
and selection of the tea which are given in the 
following extracts :— 

The tea hills are situated six to ten days south- 
west of Ssu-mao and about the same distance north- 
west of the Me-khong on both sides of a left bank 
affluent of that river. It is six days’ journey from 
Ssu-mao to I-bang, the chief of the tea-hills. The 
road was said to cross two steep hills during the 
first day and two steep hills during the second day ; 
the third day the road is downhill for the most part 
to Meng-wang T’u-ssu which is very malarious; on 
the fourth day there is a further descent to the Man- 
nao river; on the fifth day the road is up and down 
hill for the whole distanee; and on the sixth day 
there is a steady ascent to I-bang. From I-bang to 
Yu-le is three days’ journey, and to I-wu two days’. 
From Man-nai to Cheng-tung is two days’, and from 
Chengtung to Mo-hei three days’ journey. A day’s 
journey may he taken as 18 to 22 miles. Yu-le formerly 
belonged to the I-bang district, but became the property 
of a Yao chief who gave it with his daughter when 
she married a former Hsuan-wei Ssu whose private pro- 
perty the hill now is, 


; 
‘ 
; 
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On the 2nd January 1886 the Magistrate was kind 
enough to take me to see some tea trees at a place 
called Lu-ying, three-quarters of a mile to the north- 
west of the city, where he hada big arbour erected 
of bamboos covered with fir branches to sit and talk 
in. There were only five trees, of which one stood 
about 12 feet high, consisting of seven stems, the 
biggest of about 4 inches diameter; this tree was 
said to be very old. The magistrate told me that 
these trees were the remnant of an extensive plan- 
tation that was cut down and burnt during the 
Mahommedan rebellion, and that they were of ex- 
actly the same species as that from which P‘u-erh 
tea is made. Whether this is so, or whether these 
are merely wild tea trees, which are found here and 
there all over Southern China, it is impossible to 
say. According to popular tradition, tea was  invtro- 
duced into this part by the great K‘ung-ming when 
he conquered the south. 

* * * Es 

At all events, it does not seem likely that shrubs 
on the Ssu-mao plain ever gave good tea, or the 
leaf would not be brought here from 6 to 14 days’ 
journey south, over bad roads; aud, further, it is 
only within the last eight or nine years that the leaf 
has been brought out and made up at Ssu-mao at all. 

It would be necessary to visit the tea-hills to give 
a satisfactory account of the trade; meantime the 
following notes, the result of many inquiries, may be 
useful. Neglecting the official account,* which does 
not square with present facts, we must begin with 
he distinction between tea grown on the hills, I-bang, 
I-wu, Mansa, and the neighbouring heights, called 
“ven ch‘a” (strong tea), and that which grows on 
the lower slopes and in the valley of the Me-khong 
and its tributaries, called “san ch‘a” or “yeh ch‘a” 
(wild tea). 

The finest tea, made of the young spring leaves 
from shrubs on the hills, is called ‘ya ch‘a” or 
“mao-chien.” This is only made at the hills, and I 
could not obtain a specimen. Some of this good leaf was 
said to goto Yunnan Fu, and there to be made up 
into balls as big as a man’s head, for the Court at 
Peking. The next quality is called “pai chien” or 
“hsi ch‘a,” and is sent in small quantities to many 
parts of the empire, where very high prices are paid 
or it, 

The tea made up at Ssu-mao is for the most part of 
the second description, i.¢., “san ch‘a.” During the 
season, which extends from March to September, the 
leaf from the lower levels is picked, rolled, dried 
and sent to Ssu-mao, packed on the backs of oxen; 
there it is sorted out into heaps according to quality. 
The manufacture of the leaf into the familiar cake 
of Pfu-erh tea, well known all over West China, goes 
on all the year round. I saw the process, which is 
very simple, in the godown of a firm trading under 
the name of “New Spring Thunder.” A large round 
iron boiler, of the well-known Ohinese pattern, is 
covered by a wooden barrel, held in position by a 
heavy stone, so that a vigorous jet of steam issues 
from a single vent at the top. Nine Chinese ounces 
of tea are weighed out and sprinkled into a copper 
vessel perforated below, which is then placed over 
the vent so that the tea is permeated by steam. 
After about a minute the vessel is removed and the 
tea poured into a cotton bag, the ends of which are 
wound round and squeezed into a lump in the middle 
of the cake. Whe bag is then placed beneath a heavy 


* Notes from the “Topography :” the six tea-hills 
are Yu-le, Ke-teng, I-bang, Mang-chih, Man-chuan, 
and Mansa (another extract substitutes Chia-pu, Hsi- 
kung, and I-wu for Yu-le, Mang-chih, and Mansa). 
The hills occupy an area with a circuit of 800 li. 
There is a tree called the tea-king, singular as being 
much bigger than any other tree at the hills. It 
was planted by K’ung-ming; even to the present day 
the aborigines worship it. The flavour of the tea 
varies with varying soils; it is best grown on red 
earth or amongst stones of different kinds; it then 
helps digestion, dissipates fever, and acts as as an 
antidote, 
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stone, on which a man stands, and pressed into a 
quoit-like shape, the ends of the bag making the in- 
dentation in the centre, The cake is then placed 
in a rack to cool. When cold the bag is removed, 
and the cake is in the condition of the P‘u-erh tea 
of commerce. The same process is said to be followed 
at the hills. 

In the case of the particular tea of which I watched 
the manufacture, the finer sort of Ssu-mao tea, that 
goes to Ssu-ch-‘uan, four descriptions of leaf were 
used—the 9 oz., consisting of 4 oz. fine young leaves 
and 14 02. 302s. and 4 ozs., of three other qualities 
coarse in proportion to their weight; and the whole 
art of the process appeared to consist in a judicious 
arrangement, by which the white delicate leaves were 
made to take up a conspicuous position on the out- 
side of the cake, while the coarsest sort was carefully 
billeted in the centre. No. 1 was * paichien;” Nos, 
2 and 3 were from the smaller hills in the neighbour- 
hood of I-bang and I-wu, called “so-pien” (what 
is at the side); and No. 4 came from the plain of 
Me-khong, and was probably wild tea, from which 
the coarsest leaves had been sorted. 

It will surprise no one acquainted with China that 
the rule that the best tea is to be made up at the 
hills is very badly observed. Whatrule is not? In 
fact, the merchant Thunder, managing partner of the 
New Spring Thunder House, told me that No. 1 was 
from I-wu, The truth is that the making up in a 
cake so favours blending that no tea seems to come 
from one place or to be of one quality. The only 
way to get an idea of the trade is to make very 
broad distinctions. Taken in this way Pu-erh tea 
may be divided into five classes, viz :— 

1. The finest tea, called “mao-chiena,” “ ya ch‘a” 
&e. This is made in small quantities at the hills, 
and I could get neither reliable particulars as to 
price nor specimens. 

2. Tea of good quality called “ hsi ch‘a,” &c., of 
which there is a large export to other provinces 
through Yunnan Fu, especially to Ssu-ch‘uan. The 
tea of which I watched the manufacture above, was 
an inferior tea of this class (specimen sent to India): 

3. “Ping lao,” this is “so-pien” tea, just as it 
is picked without being sorted. Sent to I-hsi or 
Western Yunnan (Ta-li Fu, Yung-ch‘ang Fu, &c.) 
(specimen sent to India). 

4. Inferior tea, made chiefly at Ssu-mao, and con- 
sumed in the province of Yunnan. 

6. “Chin-t‘van,” made in balls for the Ku-tsung 
and Thibetan market. This is made of the coarsest 
yellow leaves picked out from other varieties, with 
a shallow coating of ‘‘so-pien” on the outside of the 
ball (specimen, sent to India). 

The four first descriptions are packed in a “ t‘ung,” 
or packet, of seven cakes, which therefore weighs 63 
oz., or with the covering of bamboo bark 4 catties, 
Twelve such packets are placed in a bamboo case, 
which forms one side of ahorse’s load, the load being 
thus 96 catties. The seven balls of class No. 5 are 
packed in aroll, which is supposed to be of the same 
weight as a packet, but the Thibetans are regularly 
squeezed some ounces on each roll. 

Prices at Ssu-mao, duty paid, are said to 
averaged during 1885 as follows:— 

No. 2, “hsi ch‘a,” 14 teals per 100 catties; No. 3, 
“ ping-lao,” 12 taels per 100 catties; No. 5, “ chin- 
tiuan,” 9 taels per 100 catties. Carriage from Ssu- 
mao to Yunnan Fu ranges between 3 taels and 3 t, 
5 m. per 100 catties, Duty at Ssu-mao is 7 mace, 
and li-kiv 1 tael to 1 t. 2m. per 100 catties accord 
ing to quality. 

The estimates of the amount of tea turned out 
during the year varied from 12,000 to 24,000 [?] loads. 
There are two roads by which the tea comes, one 
from I-bang through Ssu-mao, and the other from 
I-wu through Meng-nai to Mo-hei, There are li-kin 
stations both at Ssu-mao and Meng-nai. The most 
reliable estimate was given me by the /7-kin collector 
at Ssu-mao, who said that Ssu-mao sent 3,000 to 4,000 
loads in the year, and the hills about 12,000, making 
in all a production of about 15,000 loads, about half 
of Nos, 2 and 4, and half of Nos,3 and, Taking 


have 
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12 taels as the average price per load, the gross value 
of the trade here during 1885 would have been about 
180,000 taels, or 45,0000. 

The supply was said to depend on the demand 
from Yun-nan Fu, which seems to be the entrepot of 
the trade. The production had been much greater 
in 1884. The trade has suffered greatly from the re- 
bellion, when the trees were cut down and burnt, and 
the people who used to buy the tea were killed. 
The demand from Ssu-ch‘uan had increased and had 
partly made up, but prices had recently been very 
bad in consequence of the high price of food in that 
province, which left the people little to spend on 
good tea. 

——E——EEEs 

Corrrr Srason.—We are sorry to inform our 
readers, that the Coorg Coffee Crops of the present 
season are a great failure, and so, we suppose 
our local shop-keepers will stick on some extra 
price. The unseasonable rain-fall at Coorg is said 
to be the cause of much loss of crop, especially 
in the estates in what is known as “the Bamboo,” 
down at South Coorg. The estates about Somarpett 
are said to be better off. It is to be hoped that 
the Planters will meet with better success by the 
end of this year, when we wish them bumper crops, 
to make up for present losses. Even in coffee 
planting, ‘‘it is not all gold that glitters” especially 
considering the enormous cost of the up-keep of 
large and well managed estates, under Huropean 
supervision.—Bangalore Daily Post. 


OVER-FEEDING. 


Tue interpretation of the term ‘epicure ’’ is one 
given over to the luxuries of the table. Seldom, 
we think, have the teachings of a great philosopher 
been more perversely misinterpreted than the 
doctrines of Epicurus. The Epicureans at the first 
were not sensual, and pleasure and pain were con- 
sidered respectively the greatest good and the 
greatest evil. No one who held that pain was 
the greatest evil would commend gluttony; on 
the contrary, he would prescribe moderation in 
all things. If he saw in pleasure the greatest 
good, he would also see in all that kept the func- 
tions permanently healthful, and the senses keenest, 
the highest means of attaining perfect enjoyment. 

Too much meat will produce disease of the 
liver, kidneys, and no end of trouble. A _ super- 
abundance of sugars and starchy foods entails a 
list of dyspeptic symptoms well-nigh endless in 
their nature. Fruits, condiments, &., also have 
their resultant ill-effects. Ordinarily, when a 
stomach is given too much to do, it sets up the 
signal of alarm, and declares its presence. 

Suppose, now, a case where the individual is 
suffering from no present indiscretions, but from 


those of other years. Dyspepsia, heartburn, 
flatulence, eructations, constiptation, occasional 
looseness of the bowels, dizziness, nervousness, 
burning in the side, pain in the shoulder, 
backache, headache—these will be some of the 
symptoms he complains of. He requires as 


much, or, perhaps, more, food than he is taking, 
yet cannot digest it. To reduce the quantity of 
food now usual with him would be to stop work, 
and might be unwise. We believe that the 
physicians who are most successful in treating 
this immense class of cases are those who bring 
to the aid of the individual the digestive ferments 
of the pig, and assist the stomach properly to 
accomplish what of itself it is unable to perform. 
The Fairchild Pepsine Tabloids are a reliable 
preparation, often very effectual in relieving the 
untoward and distressing symptoms of those who, 
unwittingly, perhaps, have been among the list 
of the modern Bpicyreans,—Nursing Record, London, 


Tue Mapras GoveRNMENT has acceded to the re- 
quest of the Planters’ Association, North Wynaad, 
and directed Mr. A. M. Lawson, the Government 
Botanist, to proceed to Wynaad and investigate 
the cause of the dying off of extensive fields of 
young cinchonas.—M, Mail, Febs 18th- 


CuinA Tras From Oanton.—In a letter to The 
Times in reply to a proposition fora Free Break- 
fast Table by the abolition of the import duty 
on tea, Sir Roper Lethbridge speaks of the 
“cheap and nasty teas of China.” The writer 
apparently forgets that many of the undoubtedly 
poor quality teas sent to this country from China are 
to meet a demand. Nothing ig said about the 
better teas; all are put down as ‘‘ cheap and 
nasty’ alike. The writer is evidently blinded by his 
own interests, and forgets that China can and does 
produce teas of a quality in the higher grades which 
it is extremely doubtful—chiefly from climatic causes 
—that India or Ceylon will ever be able to attain to, 
despite the very highest method of cultivation. These 
teas are generally too costly for the London market. 
It is this better class teas, and not so much of what 
comes under the designation of ‘cheap and nasty,” 
that is now being urged on the Chineseto prepare 
more largely. China has sent these teas in large 
quantities in the past, and there is no reason why 
they should not again form the main bulk of the 
export.—L. and C. Express, Jan, 31st. 


Frrtinizers.—In speaking of fertilizers, Prof. S. M. 
Tracy, of the Mississippi Experimental Station, dwells 
with some emphasis on the fact that since all the food 
of plants is absorbed in either a liquid or gaseous 
form, plant food, even if it be present in abundance, 
cannot be used by the plant, unless it is in a form 
in which it can be dissolved in water or in 
some of the very week acids fourd in the soil. ‘‘ In- 
soluble food,” says the Professor, ‘‘is of no more 
value to a plant than is raw iron ore to a 
manufacturer of watch springs. The plant must 
not only have an abundant supply of food, 
but this food must be in such a mechanical 
and chemical condition as tobe available to the 
plant during the few weeks in which it is making 
its growth. However rich a soil may be in avail- 
able plant food we need not look for a good crop, 
if the ground is so hard and lumpy that it cannot be 
penetrated by the roots, and it is useless to supply 
any fertilizer which contains plant food locked up in 
an insoluble form; so that, whatever crop we may 
attempt to grow or whatever fertilizer we may apply, 
a thorough pulverization of the soil is essential to 
success.”—-Indian Agriculturist. 


THE TEA, COFFEE, ANB COCOA 
INDUSTRIES OF CEYLON. 


(Paper read before the Colonial Section of the Society 
of Arts, Tuesday, Jan. 21, 1890.) 


Tuesday, January 21st, 1890 ; Sir Partie CunLirre- 
Owen, K. O. B.; in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Shand referred 
to him as a colleague in the work of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition, where he did so much for the 
introduction of Ceylon tea. The planters of Ceylon 
were exceedingly fortunate in having their interests 
represented by so energetic, persistent, and able an 
advocate. He (the Chairman) was able to do some- 
thing for Indian tea at the Paris Hxhibition, and 
in 1878, the Grand Gold Medal of Honour {was 
awarded by an international jury to the Viceroy 
of India for the tea then exhibited from India. 
He was quite sure that if Oeylon were newto go 
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in for any great international competition she would 
win first-class honours for tea. ; 


THE TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA IN- 
DUSTRIES OF CEYLON, 
By JouHn LoupouN SHAND. 

Ever since Bishop Heber, with missionary zeal and 
poetic license, drew his well-known word-picture of 
Ceylon; ever since Emerson Tennent gave the world 
his classic and unrivalled ‘‘ Oeylon;” still more, since 
Ceyion became a favoured outlet for the employmen’ 
and investment of the youth and capital of the mother 


p) 


country, and a great producing source of common 
articles of daily food, been much 
directed towards it, and the name has become familiar 


attention has 


to Hogiish ears; but changing circumstances, and the 
rapid march of time, sooa make obsolete the history 
of commercial enterprises which have tropical agricul- 
ture for their parent; and my desire is to convey to 
this Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce information, as accurate and 
as condensed as possible, upon industries the promotion 
of which is mutually important and mutually advan- 
tageous to producer and consumer, to mother couatr y 
and colony. 

A sketch of the position and prospect of these in- 
dustries which have effected so vast and so beneficial a 
change on the scene of production would be necessarily 
jncomplete without a brief description of Oeylon, and a 
brief reference to the condition of the island prior to 


these developments. 


. Oeylon is situated at the extreme south-east of the 
Indian empire; it contains about 25,000 square miles, 
and has a population of about 3,000,000; the land ail 
round the sea-borde is flat, but in the centre of the 
island there are mountain ranges rising to a height of 
8,300 feet above sea level, and it is chiefly upou the 
slopes of these hills that the cultivation of tea, coffee, 
and cocoa is carried out. 

The climate is very variable, more so in extremes of 
dryness and moisture than of temperature, the rainfall 
varying from 385 inches annually in some parts of the 
low country, to 230 inches on the western slopes of the 
hills exposed to the full force of both north-east and 
south-west monsoons; but as an abundant and well- 
distributed rainfall is essential to the successful culti- 
vation of the productsI am describing, these inlustries 
are generally carried out under healthful climatic 
conditions. 

Just asthe Oeylon of today is the great centre of 
eastern transhipment, the converging point for steamers 
from Hurope, India, Ohina, and Australasia, so from 
its geographical position, very early in the commercial 
history of our world, it became the emporium at which 
the merchants of Ohina used to meet the Arab traders 
from the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and the natural 
wealth of Ceylon, its ivory and peacocks, its pearls and 
precious stones in great variely, its cinnamon and rare 
woods, made it a great point of primitive commercial 
attraction. 

In 1505, the Portuguese, who were then the great 
navigators of the world, seized possession of the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon, altracted towards it partly 
by its geographical position near India, which they 
already looked to with longing eyes, and partly by the 
doubtless fabulous rumours of its immense wealth. 
The Portuguese occupation extended over a century 
and a half; but beyond the Roman Catholic religion, 
which they established and somewhat forcibly inculea- 
ted, afew descendants of mixed race, who still cling 
to u» Portuguese patois, and honorific names and titles, 
which the natives eagerly embraced and jealously main- 
ain, but //étle remains to mark Portuguese supremacy. 
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introduction and successful cultivation of 
many economic plants, mark an era of activify and 
advancement, but material progress was confined to 
the maritime provinces, for, sullen and secure behind 
their mountain fastnesses, the Kandyan Highlanders, 
though willing to trade and barter, resented intrusion. 
In 1796, the British dispossessed the Dutch, and the 
treaty of peace of Amiens ceded to the Dutch the richer 
and far larger island of Java, and the more importantly 
situated Ceylon remained British. 

After several years of constant embroilment and 
harassing petty warfare, the Kandyan king, was, in 
1815, deposed and banished to India, and British rule 
was established all over Oeylon, the Kandyans them- 
selves, though they had declined to yield to the slave- 
driving Portuguese or the trade-monopolising Dutch, 
being not averse to accept a government which offered 
them a far greater measure of freedom and justice 
than they had enjoyed under the tyrant who had been 
dethroned, and from this date, with the exception of 
one or two instances in which excess of zeal or indis- 
cretion on the one part, and individual desire to gain 
or regain power on the other, led to petty rebellion, 
the cordial relations between British and Kandyans 
have become steadily more and more closely knit, 
and prosperity has almost continuously advanced. 

Ooffee (Coffea Arabica) was introduced into Ceylon 
by the Arabs, * who, doubtless, allured by the con- 
trast between the evergreen and beautiful island and 
their own sterile homes, occasionally prolonged their 
periodical visits, and have left unmistakable evidence 
of their incursions in a progeny of mixed descent. 

Flowers form a favourite votive offering at the 
Buddhist shriues, and centuries before the Christian 
era, this religion was firmly established in Ceylon, and 
coffee seems to have been at first planted in the vicinity 
of temples rather for its beautiful and fragrant 
jasmine blossom than for its more practical purpose ; 
in time, however, the Sinhalese appreciated the excel- 
lence of the bean, and became, as all who have access 
to pure coffee do, a nation of coffee-drinkers, and a 
small commerce was carried on iv coffee with the Dutch, 
the exvorts, however, never exceeding 3,000 cwt. 
Several years after the political settlement, attention 
was drawn towards the Kandyan hills, as a possible 
field for the even then surplus British capital. and in- 
dustry, and the success which had attended the crude 
cultivation of the Kandyans, coupled with the im- 
minent manumission of slaves in the coffee-producing 
West Indian islands, pointed at coffee as a possible 
source through which the latent wealth of Oeylon 
might be profitably developed. Sir Edward Barnes, the 
Governor of Ceylon, himself formed one the first plan- 
tations, and before long clearings for coffee were made 
on several different ranges of hills. 

The enterprise was of course subject to all the 
vicissitudes inseparable from an investment of which 
knowledge could alone be gained by experience. Fail- 
ures and successes alternated, and on more than one 
occasion the withdrawal of credit, and the depreci- 
ation in value of coffee, caused stagnation and threat- 
ened collapse. But, in spite of all diftioulties, coffee 
in time became not only the staple export from 
Oeylon but the pivot upon which nearly all other ex- 
ports and imports depended, and the means whereby 
the island was raised from the mere negative position 
of a naval and military station,+nd attained a height 
of progressive civilisation unsur assed in her Majes y’s 
dominions. 

There are, of course, many operations necessary be- 
fore forest land can be turned into a coffee plautation. 
After the selection aud survey of the land, the trees 
onthe area intended to be planted are felled, and 
when sufficiently dry are burnt off. The laud thus 


* Notwithstanding the high authority of Tennent, 
we} have been compelled on full inquiry to hold the 
conviction that coffee wasnot known in Ceylon until 
the Dutch introduced its culture.—Ep. 7’. A, 
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covered with charred logs and sticks is roaded and 
Graiued, and evenly laid out for the digging of pits for 
the reception of the young plants. These pits, which 
are dug in even lines generally five or six feet apart, 
and to a depth, according to circumstances, of from 
fifteen to twenty-four inches, are carefully filled in 
with the ash and decaying vegetation of which the 
surface soilis composed. The coffee plants, meanwhile, 
having been raised in nurseries, are planted out in the 
pits as soon as the rainfall is sufficiently abundant. 
The young trees have many enemies—rats, crickets, and 
insects of many kinds; but new plants are constantly 
supplied where vacancies occur, and soon the trees re- 
quire to be topped, to reduce them in height for con- 
venience of cultivation, and to encourage them in 
throwing out lateral branches. Generally in thesecond 
year after planting the young trees begin to blossom, 
and seven months afterwards. yield their first fruits : 
and as they increase in age and strength, until they 
reach maturity, so should they increase also in yield. 

The operations connected with the harvesting and 
preparation of coffee are very simple, the bright red 
cherries, generally containing two beans each, are 
brought into the pulping-house, und from there passed 
through cylinders cr discs, commonly called pulpers, 
by which operation the skin, which is used for manure, 
is separated from the beans, which fall into a cistern, 
where they are left to ferment until the mucilage with 
which they are covered can be freely washed off, the 
beans are then dried sufficiently to admit of their safe 
transport to Colombo, where, after further drying, the 
outer husk, called the parchment, is peeled off. They 
are then sized and packed in casks, and are ready for 
the roaster: 

It is painful, however, to record that the coffce in- 
dustry of Ceylon, which converted nearly 300,000 acres 
of trackless forest into busy scenes of active life, which 
found an outlet for many of the younger sons of Hog- 
land, who, after passing through the various ranks and 
gaining the necessary knowledge, generally acquired 
plantations of their own, and returned to spend the 
fruits of their industry in ‘their native land; which 
gave employment to 300,000 agricultural labourers of 
British subjects of Southern India, and to more than 
that number of the natives of Ceylon, who as mechanics, 
carriers. purveyors, and in numerous other capacities, 
depended upon coffee ; which covered the island with 
a network of roads, and caused the hills to echo with 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive, where, a few short 
years before, the elephant’s trumpet and the sambur’s 
bark were the solitary sounds; which provided the 
revenue by which Government, with the improved 
light of science, has restored many of the ancient 
irrigation works, magnificent in conception, often 
faulty in construction or design, and thus provided for 
many who literally cast their bread upon the waters— 
the blessing of abundance ; which placed education and 
Christiantiy within the reach of all, has dwindled to 
but ashadow of its former self, and had other enter- 
prises not arisen, which promise to be yet more exten- 
sive and yet more permanent, the history would, 
indeed, be a sad one. : 

From 1867 to 1870, the exports of coffee were high- 
est, and large tracts of land were rapidly being brought 
under cultivation. In 1868, however, in one of the 
youogest and most promising districts, a fungus 
(Hemileia vastatrix) attacked the leaves of the coffce 
tree, and soou spread over all the coffee-producing 
districts. 

It was thought lightly of at first, and sudden as its 
appearance so was its disappearance looked for, but a 
fungus in a climate of equable temperature, where 
there is practically no check of season to retard deve- 
lopment, and where a large area of land is planted 
exclusively with the one thing it feeds on, isa terribly 
dangerous enemy. The energy of the tree, which 
should have gore to the production of fruit, was diyert- 
ed to the incessaut rep: oduction of leaf. All remedies 


which science, aided by liberal cultivation, could sug- 
gest were tried. Freeh seed was introduced from 
various coffee-producing countries, and a variety of 


coffee, a native of West Africa, called ‘ Liberian,” 
alarger and apparently more robust tree, was import- 


ed from the West Coast of Africa and largly planted, 
but it was powerless to resist the fungus; and despite 
‘a large increase of coffee-bearing land, the exports 
began to dwindle. 

In 1873, a great stimulus was given to the cultivation 
of coffee by a remarkable rise in prices in European 
markets. There was at the time a considerable influx of — 
capital. Credit was abundant. Ooffee property and 
forest land went up to fabulous prices, and it is easy 
to see now, with the lurid light of baffled hope, how 
economic conditions were often set at dé fiance, and the 
island was brought to the verge of a general financial 
crisis. 

Exports OF COFFEE, 


cwt. 
Average for five years nr) 1851-55 ... 387,240 
oh ni 1856-60 ... 652,219 
"9 oe 1861-65 .. 721.405 
y ahaa 1865-70 ... 958,153 
1 0 1871-70 ... 851,895 
” 34 1876-80 ... 744,209 
is .. «188185... 880,146 
Average for four years aida 1886-89 .., 165,122 


New PrRopvcts. 


It was fortunate for the future of Oeylon that experi- 
ments had been going on in the introduction of new 
products, and Dr. Thwaites, the Jate Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, near Kandy, who, 
from the first, took a very grave view of coffee-leaf 
disease, had done much to instil into planters the 
desire to try new things, and fibres and foods, dyes 
and drugs, gums, spices, tobacco, were all extensively 
tried with varying success. A word or two must be 
said about the cultivation of cinchona, the quinine- 
yielding tree, because the export table tells such a re« 
markable tale of rapid development, and Ocylon, 
which in 1876 shipped 16,842 lb. of bark, end in 1886 
15,000,000 1b., an increase of nearly a thousandfold, it 
has been the great agency through which this valu- 
able medicine has been within the reach of all. 

QGardamons also (Zlettaria Cardamomum) deserve 
mention. In 1876 4,9651b. were exported; and in 
1887, 321,560 lb. 


Cinchona trees could be freely interspered be- 
tween the rows of coffee, and both these articles 
of commerce and some others formed valuable 


adjuncts by which many planters were able to tide 
over the period between the cessation of coffee 
crops andthe commencement of tea harvest; for it 
was to tea, which had now shown its thorough adap- 
tation to the circumstances of Oeylon, that all looked 
for a restoration of prosperity. 

Tea (Thea camellia) was introduced into Ceylon by 
the Dutch, but does not seem to have been cultivated 
for commercial purposes, In 1842, an experiment was 
made on a considerable scale, but though the growth 
of the tea trees was favourable, the mystery then sup- 
posed to attach to the manufacture of the leaf pre- 
vented cultivation of the plant being extended; and 
it was not again until 1866, after tea had been very 
successfully established in India. that it seems to have 
again attracted attention in Oeylon. The seed from 
the trees which had long been growing uncared for in 
the Botanic Gardens was planted out, and a Com- 
missioner was, at the request of the Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Ceylon, sent by the Ceylon Government to 
India, to report upon the tea enterprise. The result 
of the report was so far satisfactory that one or two 
fields of tea were planted on systematic principles as 
scon as seed was-procurable. Coffee was, however, 
still doing so well that it almost monopolised Huropean 
energy, and it was not until the ravages of the coffee 
fungus made it plain that ruin could only be averted 
by the substitution of other products, that the culti- 
vation of tea was entered upon extensively, and though 
directly the result of the failure of coffee, Ceylon 
started tea with certain advantages. ; 

The fact that excellent tea could be manufactured, 
and an abundant yield secured under suitable conditions, 
had been already establishid, for the early formed 
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gardens had been supplying local demands, and had 
proved the London market with success. From these 
gardens a good deal of the seed for the formation of 
burseries was procurable, and the experience which the 
pioneers had gained was freely placed at the disposal 
of others. Ceylon had also the great alvantage of 
being able to avail itself of the advice and assistance 
of Indian planters, and to profit by the experience 
which, in the face of difficulty and obstruction—which 
in great measure paved the way for Oeylon—had built 
up the great Indian tea enterprise. 

There was a further advantage which, though often 
painfully felt, has given an element of safety to the 
capital invested in teain Oeylon. The general distrust 
naturally arising from the failure of coffee caused a 
great withdrawal of credit and purchasing power, and 
borrowing facilities were at so low an ebb that, though 
success was apparent, it had often to be attendant 
upon means, aud the enterprise has been built up on 
a sound financial basis, entirely free from any rush of 
speculation; but still the progress has been mar- 
vellous, and perhaps unprecedented in commercial 
history. In the Ceylon Customs, during the year ending 
30th of September, 1880, 114,845 lb. of tea were export- 
ed ; 1885, 4,352,895 lb.; 1889, 32,516,682 lb.; and during 
the current vear more than 40,000,000 lb. will probably 
be exported; and as tea has thoroughly adapted itself 
to the conditions of Ceylon, which possesses the great 
advantage of a good climate, a cheap and abundant 
labour supply, and unrivalled facilities for the trans- 
port of produce from plantation to market, and as 
there is still much suitable land available, it is im- 
possible to assign the limits of the enterprise. 

The various operations connected with the formation 
of a tea plantation are very similar to those required 
for coffee cultivation. The young plauts are removed 
from nurseries and placed in pits, at distances from 
one another varying according to circumstances, but 
an acre of tea land generally contains about twice as 
many plants as an acre of coffee, 

A year or co after the planting oat of the young 
trees, which grow very rapidly, they are cut down to 
a height of about three feet, and encouraged, for con- 
venience of cuitivation, to assume the form ofa bush 
rather than of a tree; aud assoonas the tree is old 
enough the work of plucking commences. Tea is made 
from the very tender leaves and buds, great care being 
required not to impair future plucking. The tea har- 
vest in Ceylon is perennial, except when the trees 
are taking the rest which is annually imposed upon 
them by pruning. The whole area of the plantation 
requires to be plucked over, according to climatic 
circumstances, from seven to12 days. The green leaf 
is then carried to the factory, and weighed and spread 
out on trays to wither, four pounds of green leaf 
generally giving a returo of about a pound of manu- 
factured tea. After sufficient moisture has been eva- 
porated, and the leaves have become flaccid, they are 
placed in heavy rollers, and all the cellular tissues are 
thoroughly broken up. They then go through a slight 
process of fermentation, during which the colour 
changes from green to a bright copper. They are then 
passed through furnaces and thoroughly baked, and 
here the actual manufacture ends, and all that has 
now to be done is to sort into the various grades of 
orange pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchong, &c., &c., and to 
pack in lead-lined chests, when the tea is ready for 
its destination, each of these operations is carried out 
as far as possible with the assistance of machinery, 
and requires scrupulous cleaniiness and unremitting 
attention; and it is perhaps owing as much to careful 
preparation as to natural advantages that, since Oeylon 
tea became established in Loudon as a commercial 
article, it has averaged higher prices than the tea from 
any obler couutry. 

What coffee planting did for Ceylon has been al- 
ready told, and its great successor—chough the imme- 
diate profits derived from tea cultivatiou may vot al- 
ways be so great as from cuffee—has placed the island 
on a firmer and more permanent basis, 

The cultivation of coffee was confined to a hill zore, 
the limit of which varied with soil and climate; but 
both above and below that zone coffee refused to yield 


crops, and it was also especially sensitive to ill-treat. 
ment, and at once resented neglect. The area avail- 
able for coffee was therefore limited, and as nearly all 
suitable laud had been planted, and when trees got 
old and exhausted the same land could not be replante 
ed, though the end of coffee has been precipitated by 
leaf disease and accompanying pests, it was in the 
course of nature bound to come; aud the question 
so frequently asked—whether Oeylon is likely to become 
alarge coffee producer again can, so far as the present 
generation is concerned, be answered in the negative 

Tea, on the other hand, grows with the greatest free. 
dom. If left neglected, it triumphs over weeds, and 
asserts itself in the midst of a dense jungle under- 
growth. Iu flourishes equally from sea level to the 
tops of the higher mountain ranges, so much so that 
it is still an open question whether a tea estate in 
the low country, with its large yield of strong but 
somewhat flavourless tea, or one at a higher elevation, 
where reduced yield is compensated for by increased 
flavour, is the better investment. 

There are few, if any, economic plants which thrive 
over so large a portion of the globeas tea, and though 
an expansive market to grow for, its very hardinesg 
would give rise to the danger of over-production were 
it not that the cultivation, plucking, and manufacture 
of tea require so much human labour that it can only 
be grown with profit where population is dense, and 
requirements of life are cheap, and in this respect 
Ceylon posseses unequalled advantages, The native 
population would be sufficient for all wants, but it 
will generally only labour intermittently, as the Sin- 
haiese have their own fields to cultivate, and the 
religion of Buddha requires the observance of many 
festivals; and as a resident labour force which will 
labour uninterruptedly is indispensable for the succegs- 
ful cultivation of both tea and coffee, the labour force 
is recruited from the densely popu'ated villages on 
the Malabar Coast, where life is hard and food ofttimes 
scarce; and when the coolies have crossed the narrow 
strip of blue which separates Ceylon from the mainland, 
and which is as precious to it as the English 
Ohannel to this island, they readily accept the bettered 
condition of life, and though under no indenture, and 
free to come or go at will, many settle down on the 
plantation where they are comfortably housed with 
their wives and children, and never return to their 
native land. -A full grown mau’s wages are something 
under sixpence aday, and for two-thirds of this sum 
he can purchase as much rice, curry-stuff, betel, to- 
bacco, and salt fish as he can consume, and neither 
custom nor climate requiring a lavish expenditure on 
clothing, though the love of dress is stroug, his meang 
are ample for his humble wants, and many of these 
labourers remit money to their relatives in India. 
Each coolie is allowed a piece of ground on which 
he cultivates vegetables, many of them keep poultry 
and sheep, and some rise to the dignity of possessing 
a cow. 

The absolute dependence of the planter upon his 
coolies for success, the ready way in which they 
respond to generous treatment, and their really im- 
proved condition of life, promote a thorough under- 
standing between master and servant; they benefit and 
suffer together, and during the severe strain of bad 
times which followed the failure of coffee, conscious 
of their employers’ difficulties, cooli:'s not infrequently 
volunteered to accept reduced wages. 

In Ceylon, apart from many of other items of ex- 
penditure, it requires about two-thirds of a days’ la- 
bovr to produce a pound of tea; thus, if the average 
rate of labour is sixpence, fourpence is expended upon 
the manual labour necessary to bring a pound of tea 
to market. li countries where the day’s wage is a 
shilling, eightpence would have to be expended on 
manual labour; and though there are several parts 
of the British empire where tea may be grown pro- 
fitably ior local consumption, cheap labour is indispen- 
sable to compete successfully in European markets. 

Cocoa (Theobroma cacao) was introduced into Ceyoln 
by the Dutch; and though plants were occasionally 
distributed from the Peredenya Gardens to different 
parts of the island, and the desirableness of cultivat- 
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ing it for commercial purposes was constantly im. 
pressed upon planters by the directors of the gardeng 
it was not until 1873 that an experimental shipment 
was sent to London from the Pallakelle estate, where 
a few trees had been planted for ornamental purposes. 
The report on this shipment was so satisfactory that a 
considerable area on the estate was soon planted, and 
the decadence of coffee induced others with suitable 
land to follow the example, most of the plants being 
supplied from nurseries raised on the estate mentioned, 
though several varieties of the plant were also intro- 
duced. Though the enterprise has assumed consider- 
able dimensions, it has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. The quality of the beans is excellent, but the 
plant is very subject to insect pests, and the cultivation 
requires a well-distributed rainfall, rich soil, and shelter 
from wind—conditions not often found associated in 
Oeylon. As the trees get older, and draw nourishment 
from deeper sources, there is reason to expect they 
will be less subject to pests, and less dependent upon 
weather, but there is no immediate prospect of the 
export being large, though it might certainly be 
trebled if the natives, among whom mapy plants have 
been distributed, took to cultivating it. Most of the 
best cocoa land in Ceylon is iv the hands of natives in 
sheltered pockets of rich soil, as the Kandyan valleys; 
and though in time they will probably awake to the 
advantage of cocoa cultivation, they are generally slow 
to embark upon any new enterprise. 

Cocoa, at three years old, begins to yield, and there 
is no prettier sight than a cocoa tree bending under 
its weight of massive bright pods. The cultivation is 
very simple, and the preparation on the estate consists 
in removing the beans from the ripe pod, and érying 
them sufficiently for safe shipment to European mar- 
kets. When the beans reach the factory they are 
ground, roasted, and husked, and they can either 
be procured in the pure form of cocoa nibs, or in one 
of other of the many preparations of cocoa, after some 
of the fat, of which cocoa beans contain 50 per cent., 
has been extracted. This cocoa fat, or butter, which 
has a remarkable power of not becoming rancid, would 
be used for many manufacturing purposes if it were 
procurable, but, meanwhile, it ig chiefly taken up in 
the composition of chocolate cream and sweetmeats of 
various kinds. 

Though the consumption of cocoa—as custom requires 
us, though inaccurately, to spell it—is increasing, the 
increase is but slow; it is by far the most nutritive of all 
non-alcoholic stimulants, and deserves a far higher place 
as an article of food. 

ADULTERATION. 


Medical testimony is almost unanimously in favour of 
the moderate and judicious use of tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
and the criminal statistics of the country show how 
great a socialand moral reform the substitution of these 
wholesome non-intoxicant stimulants for deleterious 
intoxicants has effected, but much remains to be done, 
for while there are no more pleasant and nourishing 
beverages than good tea, coffee, or cocoa, there are no 
more nauseouscompounds than the beverages frequently 
sold and supplied under their names. : 

Those whose means permit of the purchase of tea 
in chests straight from the plantations, or of the treat- 
ment at home of raw coffee or cocoa nibs, should have 
no difficulty in securing excellence, but the vast ma- 
jority are compelled to buy these articles ready for use, 
and are thus practically in the hands, and at the 
mercy, of the tradesmen who supply them. Coffee 
has been at all times much adulterated, but since the 
mixture and gale of chicory and dandelion root with 
coffee was legalised in 1882, and under the shield of 
a Government stamp, it became permissible to sell 
any rubbish as a coffee mixture, the steady decline 
in the consumption of coffee showed how detrimental 
that legislation has been to producer, consumers, and 
revenue. Recent analyses of so-called coffee showing 
in many cases amere trace of coffee, prove the utter 
demoralisation of the trade; and as the unit of coffee 
may, for purposes of comparison, be taken at 1s, 3d, 
and the unit of chicory and the numerous other adul- 
terants at 3d., it is obvious that it is directly against 
the tradesman’s interest to sell pure coffee. Itis not 
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becaure coffee is scarce, or for want of purchasing 
power, because the Dutchm in drinks more than 20 lb, 
per head, and taking 3 lb. of coffee as supplying the 
same quantity of beverage as 1 lb. of tea, Holland 
consumes more of the allied beverages than the United 
Kingdom. 

The shameless adulteration of coffee with all sorts 
of vegetable and even animal substances is so freely 
carried out, that even the legitimised and, at all events, 
harmless chicory is in itself much adulterated, What 
should be one of the greatest competitors in the race 
against aicohol has been virtually sc.atched, and a 
generation is growing up which knows not what c.ftee 
means. The various preparations of cocca are com- 
posed largely of arrowroot and other stirchy substances, 
many of them containing but a flavouring of cocoa, 
and it is this admixture of uncooked starches which 
gives rise to the prejudice that this most valuable 
article of food is difficult of digestion. 

The enormous expenditure incurred in advertising 
leads to the belief that the Oustoms tubles are no 
gauge of the quantity of food consumed under the 
names of coffee and cocoa, and in addition to the 
10,000,000 lb. of imported chicory, it would be interest- 
ing if 1t were possible to learn how many pounds of 
British chicory and dandelion root, of starches, roasted 
grain of all sorts, and vegetable refuse generally, the 
British public unconsciously imbibe. 

The free breakfast table is admirablein theory. The 
pure breakfast-table would be ten times more beue- 
ficial, and is far more practicable. Oustoms vigilance 
has almost stopped the importa'ion of adulterated tea, 
though much comes into consumption which, though 
not condemned as unfit for human food, is entirely 
lacking in the pleasant and stimulating gualities which 
good tea possesses. Inferior teas, oiten the mere 
sweepings of Chinese stores are passed into consump- 
tion with a Jabel such as this— 


“PURE CEYLON TEA” 
Blended with China. 


in which ‘‘blended with Ohina” is almost invisible, 
much to the detriment of the British tea growers, 
and much to the loss of the consumer who, if his palate 
and his patience will allow him to consume a packet 
observantly, will find at the end that he has been 
drinking an unpleasant and, to him, an uiprofitable 
thing at a greater cost per cup than he could have 
got a good article for, because he requires to use so 
much even to impart a decent colour. Another legalised 
trade practice constantly perpetrated is the adoption 
upon packets of a name very closely resembling that 
perhaps of a well-known plantation in Oeylon; and 
with the object of checking this, the honest dealer or 
the anxicus consumer can always find out at the office 
of the Ceylon Association in London whether auch 
pames are genuine or not. 


Tue Tra Dory. 


The tea duty is a question so nearly one of party 
politics, that this is not the platform upon which to 
discuss it; but Ishall, in a few words, point out the 
present effect of the duty, and how a reduction or 
abolition might act. The duty, sixpence per pound, 
which brings £4,600,000 into the exchequer, falls, of 
course, proportionately, so much more heavily upon 
low than upon high-class tea, that it offers a premium 
to the importer to send in good tea; and while the 
adulteration of coffee or cocoa beans is easy of ditec- 
tion, a dried and rolled-up leaf is more liable to- 
spurious imitation; besides, tca requires special pro 
tection againstitself, for the leaves which have been 
once used can be rolled up again, and as has been 
before pointed out, it is only the very young shoots 
which possess the necessary propertiesto make good 
tea. A vastly increased quantity of tea might be made 
by waiting until the leaves got older, but then they 
would be defective in all the qualities which constitute 
good tea. Reduce this premium and the proportionate 
Oustvms vigilance, and you reduce the incentive to 
produce good tea, Remove ,them, and you go a step 
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further, and though it would at first sight seem that 
a reduction of duty. would be favourable to both pro- 
ducer and consumer, I believein this case the effect 
would be directly opposite. 

It is doubtful whether a reduction of duty§ would 
be followed by largely increased consumption, because 
the average retail price of tea is probably threepence 
or fourpence per pound less now than it wus four 
years ago; but consumption remains almost stationary, 
though, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has twice 
pointed out, the increased consumption of Indian and 
Ceylon teas mean, on account of their greater strength, 
an increase iu pumber of cups of tea, and the standard 
of much of the tea which reaches the poor is already so 
low that, as an article of human food, it is absolutely 
valueless. The immediate effect of reduction or removal 
of duty would be that alarge quantity of refuse tea, 
which the Chinese decline to consume themselves, 
would be forced on the market to the detriment of the 
British tea grower, who, whether in India or Ceylon, 
has invested largely in machinery or appliances for 
manufacturing good tea. The secondary result of re- 
duced Customs vigilance would be that the hedgerows 
of Southern Europe would largely contribute to the 
breakfast tables of England, and than the tea market 
would become so demoralised that if it was treated by 
Act of Parliament as coffee has been, admixture would 
be legalised, and beech tea, sole tea, and a hundred 
other teas would be freely sold, and with the death- 
knell of coffee still ringing in our ears we should 
await the doom of tea, 

When I was honoured with an invitation to read a 
paper before this Society I hesitated, my first thought 
being, what can I say that has not been more ably said 
before? Believing, as I do, that Imperial F.deration 
can only be firmly founded on mutual commercial 
advantage, and that the extension of knowledge is the 
first step towards federation, I gratefully accepted the 
opportunity of drawing attention to great colonial in- 

dustries. And how rapid the changes in these industries 
‘are! When the Oeylon figures were compiled for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, but four short years 
ago, the maximum export shown was 3,796,884 lb., and 
this year we have to deal with more than 40,000,000 
Ib. In 1885, the consumption of British-grown tea 
was 38 per cent. of the total, last year it was 67 per 
cent, ; and this displacement of China tea by British- 
grown tea means avery large annual draft upon the 
mother country for machinery, lead, iron, and many 
other articles of British manufacture, besides a large 
bill for piece goods of various kinds, the clothing of 
the millionand a half British subjects direc!ly depend- 
ing on tea cultivation. 

The Indian and Oeylon tea industries represent an 
investment of British capital of probably £30,000,000 
sterling, and to possess within ourselves the power of 
producing and consuming is our very strongest Im- 
perial bond, though so far but very scantily recognised: 
A description of special industries in special Jocalities 
is necessarily narrow and. lacking in general interest, 
but I venture to think there is much in the agricultural 
history of Oeylon capable of profitable application to 
other parts of the Empire. 

There are lessons to be learned from the failure 
of coffee, and the various products which succeeded it, 
which may directly benefit many parts of our tropi- 
cal empire, and there is the great general lesson 
from which all may learn teaching how the planters 
of Ceylon manfully met difficulties which seemed 
once insuperable, and by their efforts have restored 
prosperity. 

I append to these remarks a Table showing the 
average consumption per head of population of our 
non-alcoholic drinks, and the progress they have made; 
and while the figures for 1889 show tea and cocoa 
as almost stationary, there is again a considerable 
falling off in the consumption of coffee and chicory. 
I specially commend to the workers among the 
poor the task raising the standard of these drinks, 
and I trust my brief and necessarily imperfect sketch 
may stimulate interest in colonial enterprise, and 
tend to the fulfilment of the moral obligation which 
the mother country owes the colonies, 


STATISTICS AS TO THE Non-ALCcoHOLIC DRINKS 
OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER 


EQEULATION, Heap oF PopuLATioN. 

Years. ae Tea. | Ooffee. Cocoa Total. 
NGS aay Nagpal | Tsao ao 

1856... _..»|28,011,034] 2:26 1:25 | 138 | 3.64 
1857... «..|28,188,280] 2-45 1:22 | 09 | 3:76 
1858 ...  ...|28,889,770| 2°58 1:24 | -10 | 3-92 
13859 ..|28,590,224| 2°67 1:20 | -1l 3:98 
1860... .../28,778,411] 2°67 1:23 | -11 | 4:01 
1861... ...|28,974,362] 2-69 1:21 | -12 | 4:02 
1862... ...|29,255,015| 2-70 118 | -12 | 400 
1863... ...|29,433,918] 2-90 111 | +13 4:14 
1864... ...|29,628,578] 3:00 106 | -18 4:19 
1865.» ...|29,861,908] 3:29 1:02 | -13 «44 
1866... ...|20,076,812| 3:42 1:02 | +14 | 458 
1867... ...|80,334,999| 3°68 1:04 | +14 | 4:86 
1868 ... .../80,617,718] 3:52 1:00 | +17 4:69 
1869 ...  v0|80.913,513] 3-63 94 | -19 476 
1870... ..»|21,205,444] 3°81 ‘98 | 20 4:99 
1871... ...[81,518,442| 3:92 97 | 23 | 512 
1872... ve: (21,874,183] 4-01 98. | -24 | 5-28 
1873... ...[22,177,550| 4:10 99 | -26 535 
1874... ...(82,501,517| 4:22 96 | -27 545 
1875 .,  ...|82,838,758] 4:43 98 | 30 5-71 
1876... ...|83,199,994| 4-49 99 | -BL 579 
1877... ...|88,575,941] 450 96 | +380 5-76 
1878 .., ...|33,943,773} 4:64 ‘97 29 5-90 
1879... .../94,302,557| 4:68 99 | -29 5-96 
1880...  ...|84,622,930) 4:57 92 | -30 5-79 
1881... ...|84,952,204) 4°51 89 | 31 5-78 
1882 .,, [85,297,114] 4-67 “88 | +34 5-89 
1883... ...(85,611,770| 4:80 89 | 36 | 6:05 
1884 ,,,  ...|95,961,663] 4°87 90 | -39 | 616 
1885... .../86,331,119] 5-02 90 | -40 | 632 
1886 .,, .../36,709,409| 4:87 96. | -40 | 614 
1887... .../87,091,564) 4:95 ‘81 | -43 | 619 
1888... ...|87,440,505! 4:95 82 | -49 6:26 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hyph OxarKke said the paper dealt so exhaus- 
tively with the subject, that no one not being a 
specialist, or connected with the Island, could venture 
to add anything to it. It was very gratifying to 
listen to such a paper, which gave the whole history 
of the subject from the beginning, and dwelt especially 
upon its most interesting aspects, showing the bene- 
fits which had been conferred on the local popu- 
lation on the one hand, and on the other the way in 
which the enterprises referred to had made an opening 
for numbers of young men in England, who, atter 
spending some years in Ceylon, had come home to 
enjoy the prosperity which they had acquired by their 
enterprise and energy, and to spend the remainder of 
their lives in their native land. One very interesting 
feature, though a melancholy one, was the history of 
the coffee industry, the failure im which, however, 
was not limited to Ceylon, for in many partsof the 
world similar plagues had made their appearance in 
such virulence that all the coffee trees had to be 
rooted up asthe only means of checking the progress 
of the disease. Happily, however, their countrymen 
in Ceylon, when their efforts were foiled in one 
quarter turned to another, and had raised the produc- 
tion of tea to such a height of prosperity, that the 
history of the cultivation was almost a romance. He 
cordially congratulated Mr. Shand on his paper. 

Mr. FouKarp said all who were connected with 
Ceylon ought to feel indebted to Mr. Shand for men. 
tioning so prominently the question of the possible 
reduction of the tea duty, which many people hoped 
might be announced in the forthcoming Budget. He 
thought those who considered the matter from all 
points of view would agree with Mr, Shand in his con- 
clusions. Sir Roper Lethbridge had recently addressed 
a letter to the Times, in which the enunciated very much 
the same views; but though he perfectly agreed with 
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both Mr. 
was another 


Sir Roper 
at it, and a correct 


Shand and 
way of looking 


the various parties ngaged inthe business. He had 
been in formed Jately by a gentleman who bad made 
inquiries on the subject, that the general price of the 
tea sold in the poorer districts in London and the 
country was 1s. 8d. Of that 4d, was the retailer’s 
profit ; he intermediate dealer, who purchased in 
Mincing-lane and supplied the retailer, required dd. 
per lb., and sometimes 6d., which reduced the price 
to 10d. or 11d. from which, after deducting the duty, 
you only had 5d, remaining as the original price of 
the tea which was retailed at 1s. 8d. Very few 
dealers could purchase decent Ceylon or Indian tea 
at that price, and therefore they must be content 
with the cheapest varieties from Obina, which were 
sold at 4d., 44d. and 4d. The result was that Ceylon 
tea, asarule, never reached the mass of the people at 
all, but was consumed by those who could afford to 
give 2s. or 2s. 6d. perlb, The duty, therefore, mignt 
be said to keep the poor from purchasing Oeylon tea, 
But theie was another way of looking at it. If 6d. a 
lb. were taken off altogether, the cheap China tea 
could be sold tothe poor at Is, 2d., but the Oeylon 
tea would have to be charged at least 3d. a 1b. more, 
and the question was whether the poor would 
recognise that it was worth fully 3d. a lb. more in 
flavour aid strength, and be willing to pay the entire 
price. The percentage of difference between the 
two qualities would be greater with the duty taken 
off than with it on, and therefore he supported Mc. 
Sand’s view that if the duty ‘were removed, Ceylon 
tea would be handicapped more than it was at 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Shand, said he must refer for a moment to the 
efforts which that gentleman was making to introduce 
Ceylon tea into Paris, where the tea sold was geuerally 
more horrible than could be imagined, and the price 
charged was enormous. Another question in which he 
was much interested as a teetotaller was that of good 
temperance drinks, and his experience was that cold 
tea was the very best drink of all. On that ground 
also he had reason to wish success to Ceylon tea 
and Indian as well. If the Chancellor of the Hx- 
chequer would help them in the tea business, he 
would assist the teetotaliers and counteract the harm 
which he feared Mr. Gladstone had done by the 
grocers’ licenses. He concluded by moying a hearty 
vote of thanks for the paper, which did great credit 
to the Section. 

The vote of thanks having been passed 

Mr. SHAND, in reply, said they could not expect to 
make the French a nation of tea-drinkers all at once, 
but he was much indebted to the Secretary for pla- 
cing means athis disposal which enabled him to intro- 
duce Ceylon tea to the Parisian public, He had no 
doubt that good results would follow, but they could 
not expect these to be seen immediately, as was the 
case with the Indian and Colonial Exhibition of 1886, 
the success of which was so much due to the ex- 
ertions of the Ohairman. That Exhibition created for 
many of them an era they would never forget, and 
they all owed a deep debt to Sir Philip Ounliffe- 
Owen for the zeal, energy, and courtesy which he 
displayed in connection with it. He was sure that 
if Sir Philip could tear himself away from South 
Kensington for a time and pay a visit to Ceylon, 
he would find that his fame had preceded him, and 
that he would receive a most cordial welcome. 


ANOTHER PROMISING TEA Company.— We 
attract attention tothe report of the prc ceedings 
at the annual meeting of the Talgaswela Company, 
and to the opinion of so competent and prudent a 
judge as the Chairman, Mr. T. O. Owen, that in 
all probability this Company will be paying 20 per 
cent on its capital after next year. This we can well 
believe when we see as Mr. Shelton Agar stated that 
716 acres have been planted with tea for less money 
than was originally estimated for 500 acres, Well 


done the Talgaswela management, say we! 
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Puantinc iN Hasr Arrica.—Mr. D. J, Rankin 


é corr¢ | in a paper in February’s Fortnightly Review, speak- 
judgment could only be arrived at by considering | 


ing of the Shiré Highlands, says:—‘ Vast tracts of 
land that would produce immense quantities of oil- 
seeds, rubber, sugar, rice, maize, coffee, and other 
valuable commercial articles are now awaiting the 
advent of British enterprise, which, with improved 
conditions of communication with the coast, will 
have every prospect of immediate financial success.” 

JapANnsE TxA ror Russra.—lLast year there was 
established in Kobe a company styled the Nippon 
Tea Manufacturing Co., with tie object of working 
up an export trade in tea with Russia, but so far 
the expenses of the concern have exceeded the profits 
made, It is, however, intended to continue the 
scheme, and a special meeting of the Association 
of Tea Merchants is to be held in the Kesei Kwan, 
Kobikisho, Tokyo, on the 31st instant, to consider 
the idea of subsidising the Nippon Tea Manutactur- 
ing Company.—Japan Gazette, 

Inp14n_ Tea fared rather worse than Ceylon 
at the Paris Exhibition to judge by the official 
report thus noticed in the Madras Mail:—- 

Without a duly qualified manager everything went 
wrong, and delays and difficulties with exhibitors and 
contractors ensued. Then the Indian Tea Association, 
instead of keeping the management of the Tea Depart- 
ment in its own hands placed itin charge of a City 
firm, who pushed their own trae mark; aud the tea 
business was handed over to refreshment contractors, 
who “very naturally considered their direct pecuniary 
benefit.” A prohibitive price prevented the sale of tea, 
whilst beer-drinkers crowded the seats in the limited 
space designed only for tea drinkers. “The French 
Press called the Indian Pavilion the ‘Templeof Tea,’ 
but by thus depraving its use, the opportunity was lost 
of inducing an inquisitive and imaginative people like 
the French to linger amidst Oriental and appropriate 
surroundings to taste a new beverage offered then by 
native servants brought mereover from the French 
Oolony of Ohandernagore.” 

BusHirE snp British TrapE witH 
are thus noticed in the London Times :— 

But at Bushire, and in a certain degree at 
Ispahan, there are signs that some activity of life 
is possible yet for Persia. *Bushire is the chief 
port in the gulf, and though it offers a poor 
harbour for vessels, British trade is there fairly active. 
The EHurop-an portion of the town is ‘‘as un- 
mistakably British” as ‘might be those of Aden, 
Colombo, or Hongkong.” Itis the centre from which 
British and British-Indian trade finds its way all 
through Southern Persia. What the extent of that 
trade already is may be learned from some of 
the statistics give by our Correspondent with re- 
gard to Ispahan, ‘‘ the northern limit of undis— 
puted British predominance.” Nine bales out of 
every ten that pass through or are discharged 
here bear British trade-marks. If the principal 
firms in the town bear German names, none the less 
do they deal in by far the largest prop.rtion of 
British goods, The imports, mentioning them in the 
order of their bulk, consist of cotton goods from 
Manchester and Glasgow ; copper sheets from London; 
tin and zinc from India and Java; woollen stuffs and 
cloths from Austria and Germany (why not from 
Bradford ?); and minor matters from India, Russia, 
and Marseilles. Thus the bulk of what Ispahan end 
Southern Persia consume of foreign goods comes from 
England; and much of what Persia produces finds its 
way to London in return. The chief part of thig is 
raw material, the chief exception being carpets, for 
which an immensely increased demand has arisen of 
late years in England, France, and America. The old 
carpet industry of Khorasan, and other Persian pro- 
vinces has been revived, and may yet be greatly 
extended. It is fortunate, too, that Huropean dealers 
have learned that for these beautiful things to find 
favour with Western buyers they must be of purely 
Oriental design and made in the old way. Thus there 
is at present little chance of the serious deterior- 
ation of this interesting art, 
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THE CEYLON SPINNING AND WEAVING 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


The adjourned general meeting of the Shareholders 
of this Company was held at the offices of the 
Company, No. 9 Queen Street, Fort, at 3 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the Directors and the statement of accounts 
for the year ending 31st December’ last, both of 
which have been already given in the Observer. 
There were present;— Mr. R. L. M. Brown, Chairman 
of the Company (presiding), the Hon. J. J. Grin- 
linton (Managing Director), the Hon. W. W. Mitch- 
ell (representing the agents and_ secretaries), 
Mr. Edmund Walker, Mr, C. Ramalingam (directors), 
Messrs. W. T. Holmes, W. Atherton (manager), D. 
Harris, J. Headrick, W. HE: Mitchell, G. B. Sparkes, 
H. P. Rudd, T, H. Summerfield, P. L. A. Moothyah 
Chetty, A. V. R. A, Adaicappa Chetty, V.P.R.P.L. 
Vadoogan Chetty, A.R.M,A. M. V. RB. Aroona- 
chalam Ohetty, S. M. R. M. Annamalay Chetty, W. 
D. Oarolis, Carimjee Jafferjee, H. Bastian Fernando, 
and O. Wyramoothoo Pillay, and (by proxy) W. L. 
De Soysa. 

This being an adjourned meeting no minutes were 
read, but the notice calling the meeting was read 
as a matter of form. 

The OnAtRMAN asked for the report of the Direc- 
tors to be taken as read as they had all received 
copies of it, and this being agreed to, he asked 
them to follow him through the accounts. Of 
course he might preface any remarks he had to 
make by stating that what they were rendering now 
was practically a statement of expenditure, because, 
as they were aware, the Mills had only been in course 
of erection during the past year and consequently 
had been earning nothing. The statement of 
accounts before them therefore practically repre- 
sented what they had spent since the formation of 
the Company. The first item they came to was that 
of capital, from which the shareholders would see 
that the Company had received R201,170 upon 4,000 
shares, They would observe that, unfortunately 
there had been very great irregularity in the manner 
in which the calls had been paid up on those shares, 
and that while some had paid in full and others in 
advance, several had been very far behind indeed 
with their calls, so much so that in accordance with 
the Joint Stock Ordinance they had been compelled 
to publish a statement of those who were in default 
or arrears, which would be found annexed to the 
balance sheet. The total amount of such arrears 
unfortunately amounted to R14,010. He had alluded 
to this matter at their previous meeting, and whi.e 
to a certain extent the amount of arrears was reduced 
there was still a considerable sum outstanding. 
Tt was to the interest of the Company that they 
should get in the capital as regularly as possible, 
because without it the business was—he would 
not say orippled, but rendered more trouble- 
some than it otherwise would be. The next 
item on the debit side of the balance sheet 
was ‘amount of loans R200,000.” Now he was 
aware that it had been asked in some quar- 
ters why such a considerable amount should have 
to be raised. The reason of it, he thought, 
was pretty apparent on the face of the accounts. 
They would observe that with the total amount 
of capital received from the shareholders—R201,170, 
and with the total amount of loans—R200,000 
they arrived at a total of R401,000 odd. Now had 
the directors called up the full amount on those 
4,000 shares they would have been entitled to 
expect R400,000, which was exactly the amount 
they had to provide, but it was felt that to call 
up this amount so suddenly might press incon- 
a on many of the shareholders, and with 


the view of rendering the burden as light as possible, 
or distributing it as much ag possible, the 
Directors considered that it would be advisable to 
take advantage of the money which was offered 
to them elsewhere rather than call upon the 
shareholders to find it all at once, Of course that 
would be liquidated out of the calls which would 
have to be made and which would be paid up 
from time to time so that the amount of calls 
would be reduced just as they received the calls 
from the shareholders, The next item they came 
to was debts—debts for which acceptances had 
been given for machinery, and debts for machinery 
not yet drawn against. The machinery represented 
by the first item—R82,671—was already on the 
premises, but the acceptances for it had not yet 
been matured. The next item—R31,935:25 for 
machinery not yet drawn against—represented 
machinery supplied, but in accordance with the 
terms of purchase it was supplied on credit, As, 
however, it was a liability incurred by the Com- 
pany they were bound to place it in the balance 
sheet. The next item was the amount deposited 
by shareholders in anticipation of calls—R3,480. 
The only remark he could make on that was 
that they were sorry all the other shareholders did 
not benefit by the good example, Then there 
was the amount of interest due on loans—R2,259:°51. 
Of course a large proportion of this—avery large 
percentage if not the whole of it— would be recovered 
from those shareholders who were in arrears in 
payment of their calls, because they would be 
called upon to pay interest from the time at which 
the call was made, or in default of their doing 
that it would be deducted from their dividend. 
The next two items—balance of wages due and 
due for cotton seed—explained themselves. The 
item of R175 to Marine Insurance Fund account 
also explained itself. It was the profit on the 
Insurance Fund of cotton coming from Tuticorin, 
which it had been decided should not be dis- 
tributed, but should form a fund in the Com: 
panyto provide against any possible loss. Coming 
to the Suspense account there was the item 
of R2,258'43 for cotton seed sold and inter- 
est. The advantage of this was to a certain ex- 
tent apparent: the former was not considered 
as profit, although perhaps strictly speaking it 
might be, but it had been regarded as a sort of 
fund from which the distribution of cotton seed to 
those who were anxious to undertake the enter- 
prize might be supplied, and consequently it had 
not been regarded as strictly profit, On the credit 
side of the accounts were the amounts represented 
by the freehold land and buildings at Weilawatta: 
the land consisted, as they were aware, of 284 
acres which they purchased from Government for 
R14,489:90. With regard to the buildings, for which 
R109,708'60 was put down, he thought that any- 
one who took the trouble to go round to the 
works and observe the vast amount of labour and 
material which had been required to build them 
would, if he had any knowledge of architecture, 
admit that they had got ample value for their 
money. There had been no waste, and he did 
not think that buildings of such dimensions and 
solid structure could be erected anywhere in the 
island at alower price. Theitems for movable pro- 
perty—machinery and tools—of course represented 
exactly what they had paid for them: there was 
no depreciation written off inasmuch as_ the 
machinery had not begun to work on the 31st of 
Dec. Coming to stock-in-trade the amount of 
R62,183:99 seemed a considerable item. He might 
explain that it consisted of certain portion of machi. 
nery and of certain relays or duplicates of machi- 
nery and of oil, leatherbelting d&o., a large 
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quantity of which had to be constantly kept in 
hand in view of the large works which the Com. 
pany had completed. The greater portion of 
these would eventually be debited to the machinery, 
and the balance would be carrie! to stores account. 
There was also a small item of R198-72 for firewood, 
which required no explanation. Coming to debts 
owing to the Company—R4,233,05—they were all 
good, He had nowexplained to them the accounts 
as far as possible, but if there were any particular 
items upon which any shareholder wished further 
information he would be very happy to give it as 
far as layin his power. He could only say that 
they had expended their money as carefully and 
as economically as they could. They had provided 
everything of the most substantial nature, thcre 
was absolutely nothing scamped nothing shirked, 
and the machines which the Company had in its 
possession might safely be pitted against any other 
machinery in the east. While they had unfortunately 
been delayed in starting owing to circumstances 
which were quite beyond their control—for instance 
the Dock Strikes and other matters—there was the 
satisfaction of knowing that they started their 
Company at a very good time, and when machi- 
nery has very low. The same machinery could 
not be purchased now for a very considerable 
amount over what they had paid for it, so that 
in that respect the Company had been very for- 
tunate. In every other respect the Company had 
also been fortunate. It had been most fortunate 
in its Manager. (Hear, hear.) It was not too 
much to say that they could not possibly have 
got along as well as they had done without the 
assistance given to them by Mr. Atherton (Hear, 
hear), and he thought the Company must con- 
sider itself most fortunate in having secured 
his services. There were many men who required 
to be looked after, but Mr. Atherton was not one 
of those: his whole mind appeared to be devoted 
to the business and prosperity of the Company, 
and he had no doubt the results of that devotion 
would be manifest at their next meetirg and in 
their next accounts. There was no other particular 
matter which he had any need to dilate on, but 
if any of the shareholders had any particular 
point which they wished elucidating he would be 
most happy to do so. He begged to move that 
the accounts and the report of the Directors be 
adopted. 

Mr. Sparkes had great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. He thought that the statement was 
very satisfactory. As regarded the construction of 
the Mills he was sure a great deal of care and skill 
had been shown. He had visited the Mills that 
morning, and had been very much pleased with 
them. The only item in the accounts which he 
thought was to be regretted was the small amount 
of capital subscribed, and the absolute necessity of 
borrowing, but he hoped that in time would rectify 
itself, and he was sure when the Company was in 
working order and they began to earn some money 
that a very different result would appear at the 
next meeting. 

The Cuatrman, before putting the motion to the 
meeting, called on Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary, to 
make a few remarks, ashe was naturally tho:oughly 
conversant with the subject. 

Tbe Hon. W. W. Mironenn said that he would 
endeavour to supplement the very full remarks of the 
Chairman. He had naturally taken a very deep inter- 
est in the matter from the beginning. The foundations 
of the Mills were begun on the 6th of Feb. 1889, 
the building materials were contracted for by the 
Company, and the building was actually done by 
Mr. Joseph Fernando, a native contractor. Any- 
one might satisfy himself by looking at the 


buildings that the work had been honestly and 
thoroughly well done. It was not done by pay- 
ment of a lump sum, but at so much per cube, 
s0 that the Company had only paid at a very 
reasonable rate of cost for the masonry work 
actually built up. Shipments of machinery, as 
they were aware, were received, the spinning 
portions from Messrs. Dobson & Barlow, 
and the weaving portions from Messrs. 
Dickinson & Sons, two of the very best makers, 
and he was assured by Mr. Atherton that there 
were no makers of machinery whose plant he 
would rather have than that made by these two 
firms. With regard to the iron work, wereit not 
that Mr. Walker was present he might say a great 
deal more that was complimentary than he could 
say in Mr. Walker’s presence, but he felt bound to 
say that more thoroughly honest, well done work 
was not to be foand in the island than in the 
Wellawatta Mills. (Hear, hear.) The shipments of 
machinery began to arrive on the 10th of Sept., 
when the ‘ Deepdale’’ came in, and the last 
shipment arrived on the 25th of January last by 
the ‘‘ Clan Mackenzie.” Two fitters were sent out by 
Messrs. Dobson & Barlow; they were thoroughly 
qualified men and had been and were still closely 
engaged upon the work of fitting up the machinery. 
Mr, Harris, who was in the room, also joined 
them on the spot, coming from Japan, where he 
had been engaged for some lenth of time in putting 
up machinery in some new mills, and he had 
brought his large experience to bear on the work 
here. The services of Mr. Taylor, the weaving 
master, were also secured. He was a Lancashire 
man and had had large experience in Bombay as 
well as at home, and he had no doubt his services 
would be found very valuable. To Mr. Atherton 
belonged the largest share of credit for designing and 
constructing the Mills, and to hisknowledge of makers 
of machinery and specialities, and his great ability 
generally as an expert, they were indebted for one of 
the most complete spinning and weaving establish- 
ments, with as fine an installation of machinery 
as could be provided, at a cost probably under 
that of any existing Mill of the size. The engine was 
first tried on the 3ist Dec. 1889, and it commenced 
running daily from the 25th January.—The speaker 
then proceeded to say that what was called a 
‘‘ preparation” was now at work, and to describe 
the various stages and machines through which 
the raw cotton had to pass. A section of the 
Mills was nowat work, be continued, and he was 
happy to place on the table that day the first- 
fruits of the Millin the shape of a number of bobbing 
of yarn spun by the Company. With regard 
to labour they were not at all likely to find 
any deficiency—in fact the mill was besieged 
with applicants to be taken on. Female hands, 
he was happy to say, had alsotaken to the work 
very kindly. They were now engaged in standing 
round the machines, and were gaining so much 
confidence that they were ready to put their hands 
on them, though frightened of doing so at first, 
while some were even turning on and turning off 
the power,and were quite millhands already. They 
had also a large number of boys who would be 
found exceedingly useful. With regard to the rate 
of wages, he was glad to say, from what Mr. Ather- 
ton had told him, that they would be in a more 
favourable position than in Bombay : the rate of 
wages would be lower, and that would certainly 
give them a pull, They had obtained from India 
a number of men both for the spinning and 
weaving departments. It was desirable at first to 
get a number of trained hands s0 that they 
might teach others, and they had got a number 
of men to train the people on the spot and to 
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teach the local labour. In time perhaps they 
might be able to dispense with the services of 
these people if they desired to return to their 
own country, which was not at all improbable. 
To accommodate this labour toa certain extent they 
were now erecting lines or rooms for the workpeople 
on the Company’s land, and probably this would re- 
sult in time ina regular Milltown being erected there 
with, he dared say,a number of other buildings 
of various sorts attached to it. As regarded the 
cotton supply in the island they had had considerable 
quantities offered during the last six months, anda 
large quantity had come down from Jaffna ; quantities 
had also been got from Batticaloa, and some had 
come from Anuradhapura the other day, the 
principal part being Tinnevelly, but small quantities 
of Egyptian and New Orleans had also been brought. 
The weather had not been very favourable to a large 
outturn, but there had been some marked successes 
in some parts of the island. He was very hope- 
ful that the result of the north-east monsoon 
planting would be much more satisfactory. Indeed 
they had a number of applications now from planters 
sending down small samples, asking what they 
valued it at, and saying their crop was now 
ripening. Some experiments on a large scale were 
being made, and he was aware of one estate in 
the Matale district where about 125acres had been 
planted in the north-east monsoon. The results 
of this experiment would be placed before the 
public so that people might see for themselves 
how far planting cotton would pay. They had a 
short time ago the offer of 13 tons of cotton for 
delivery at Colombo during the next three months. 
That itself was a very encouraging fact, and 
showed that cotton in quantity could at all 
events be grown. He trusted that in course of 
time, with the encouragement which Government had 
been giving to its growth, they might see large 
portions of the island covered with cotton plants, if 
not with cotton plantations. He hoped that in 
course of time the northern part of the country 
would be opened up for cotton planting. It was 
undoubtedly a disastrous matter that Government 
should have withheld its sanction to the first pre- 
liminary steps in coanection with the making of a 
Jaffna railway, but he believed that it was onlya 
matter that was deferred, and certainly not put off 
altogether. The time would come, he _ hoped, 
when that line of railway would be made, and 
facilities would be given for intercourse with that 
part of the island, facilities for the transport of 
cotton and other produce to which they as share- 
holders would look forward with great anxiety. 
The only other thing which he would like to accen- 
tuate was the remark which the Chairman made 
in reference to the arrears of calls. It was exceed- 
ingly unfair to the shareholders who had paid 
their money at the right time when it was due, to 
see a long list of men who were perfectly able to 
pay and would not, and he was only sorry that 
their good friends of the Press, when putting the 
report in the papers, refrained from publishing the 
names of defaulters as well. 

Mr. Sparxns said that there was just one question 
he would like to ask. When the Company was 
started they were told that the climate was supposed 
to be specially favourable for spinning yarns. He 
would like to know if that had proved to be the 
case, because the success of the undertaking was 
supposed to be in a great measure dependent 
upon that. 

The Cuatrman said that Mr. Atherton, the manager 
of the mills, would perhaps be able to answer the 
question most satisfactorily. 

Mr. ArHErToN said he could only say that all 
they had seen so far was promising. Myr. Harris, 


however, knew all about the subject, and he would 
be able to give some information. 

Mr, Harris said he had now been knocking about 
cotton mills in Lancashire, India, Japan and Ceylon 
for a good many years. He had seen some yarn 
tested that morning, and he had never seen any- 
thing like it before. From what he knew of cotton 
spinning he did not think theirg would be the only 
Mills started in Ceylon, or that the Wellawatta 
Company would not have to extend their operations. 
The climate was just what was wanted for yarns 
—the days were not too hot, and the nights did 
not get too cold. He had been in the mills at 
almost all hours of the day and night, and he 
never feli the same sudden changes that there 
were in Japan and even in England. <A damp 
or moist atmosphere was really what was re- 
quired for successful cotton spinning, and that 
was just what they had in Ceyloa. He wags 
sure that anyone who vigited the Mills and under. 
stood the work could not have any fear of it not 
paying. 

The Cuatrman said that they were much obliged for 
the opinions they had heard, but it was too early 
to speak with absolute decision on the subject. 
All experience, however, both written and verbal, 
went to show that the climate was eminently 
adapted for it. He might also mention that the 
Weaving Department, to which no allusion had 
been made, was being fitted up, and they quite 
expected it to be ready for work early in March, 
so that practically next month all the operations 
would have been taken in hand. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


Mr. Epuunp Waker wished to make a few- 
remarks before the meeting separated, to enable 
the shareholders to realize what a safe investment 
they had ia the buildings and machinery at 
Wellawatta. He would just mention one figure 
which would show how much more valuable they 
were now compared with the time at which they 
were put up. Ifthey had to contract for the iron 
pillars which supported the roof, instead of having 
to pay £5 per ton in England, they would now 
he required to pay £8 5s, so that if they took 
those pillars and shipped them home to England 
the makers would be glad to give them back their 
money and pay all the expenses, When in addition 
to that the Company would begin, as no doubt it 
would in the next balance sheet, to write off 
something for depreciation, they would see 
what a thoroughly safe asset they had in the 
building, and it was particularly interesting to 
notice that,as buildings were always considered 
more or less of a doubtful asset. 

Mr. ATHERTON said he might also mention that 
the spinning machinery would cost £2,500 more 
if it had to be purchased now than it did when 
the order was given. 

RE-ELECTION OF RETIRING DIRECTORS, 


The Cuarrman said that the next business before 
the meeting was to elect two directors in place of 
Messrs. R. L. M. Brown and W. Anderson, who 
retired. 

Mr. Sparkes asked if Mr. Anderson would be 
returning to the country, and was informed that 
he would probably be back in April. 

On the motion of Mr. Rupp seconded by Mr. J. De 
Met the two retiring directors were then re-elected. 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR RETIRES, AS HE CONSIDERS 
THE OFFICE UNNECESSARY. 

The Hon. J, J. Grinuinron said that while they 

were on the subject of directors, he wished to say 
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a-word or two. On the formation of the Company it 
was thought desirable that there should be a Mana- 
ging Director, and he was asked to take that office, 
not that he knew anything about mill machinery, 
for that he did not; he was in complete ignorance, but 
it was supposed that from his long residence in the 
country and from his professional knowledge he 
would be of assistance during the erec‘ion of the mills, 
He could not say that he bad been of any assist. 
ance, or if he had been, it had been very little indeed. 
However, the object of that appointment having 
ceased, and the emoluments received from it from 
the beginning having been long since thrown up 
by him, he thought the office was no longer neces- 
sary, and though he did not desire until he was 
turned out to resign his office as a director of the 
Company, he did desire to resign his office as 
Managing Director for the reason that there was 
no necessity for it. They had their agents and 
secretaries and the work was conducted in the 
most able manner by his old friend Mr. Mitchell, 
under whose guidance he was sure everything 
would be conducted properly. He therefore resigned 
the office of Managing Director. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said that he had to thank them for 
re-nominating him as Director, and Mr. Grinlin- 
ton for his remarks, which were very much 
to the point. He felt that he ought to have anti- 
cipated him by mentioning the services which he 
had rendered to the Company. However, although 
he had resigned the office of Managing Director 
they would take good care that it practically came 
to the same thing: so tong as he was a director 
they would take good care they got all the manage- 
meut out of him they possibly could, whatever his 
title might be. In thanking them again for re- 
nominating him to the office of Director he could 
only say that the conscientiousness which he had 
given in the past with his brother directors would, 
he was sure, be continued by all of them in the 
future. 

ELECTION OF AUDILORS. 


The Cuatnuan said that the next matter before the 
meeitng was the election of auditors. He used the 
plural, because under the constitution of the Com- 
pany the shareholders might elect one or more 
auditors. Now in view of the very heavy nature 
of the business and the great desirability of having 
the accounts most thoroughly audited and rendered 
beyond all deception it had been desirable to 
nominate two auditors to have what would be 
called a sort of continuity in auditing, so that in 
the event of one auditor falling ill there might 
still be one to carry on the continuity of audit 
from year to year, and the accounts continually 
audited on one fixed principle. With that in view 
they had nominated two auditors,—Messrs. S, T. 
Richmond and W. E. Taylor,—the latter of the Bank 
of Madras, and if the shareholders chose to re-elect 
those two gentlemen he believed their services were 
at the disposal of the Oompany. Mr. John Guthrie 
had also intimated his willingness to act as auditor. 
The appointment rested entirely with the share- 
holders. 

Mr, Sparkes asked if Mr. Taylor had had special 
experience as an auditor, and on being told that 
he was the accountant of the Bank of Madras, and 
had acted as an auditor in India, he had pleasure 
in proposing the re-election of Messrs. 8. T. 
Richmond and W. 8. Taylor as auditors for the 
coming year ata fee of R100 each. 

Mr, RAMALINGAM seconded the motion, which was 
carried.—The following was the Auditor’s report ;— 


Colombo, Jan. 29th, 1890. 
Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co,, Agents and Secretaries, 
Ceylon Spinning & Weaving Co., Lid., Colombo. 


Dear Sirs,—Having examined the books and 
accounts of the Company we have the pleasure of 
reporting, for the information of the Directors and 
Shareholders, that they are in good order and in 
accordance with the balance sheet.—We are, dear 
girs, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) S. T. Rionmonp & W. EH. Tavuor, 
Auditors. 
VOTES OF THANKS. 


This completed the business, but before the 
meeting closed Mr. W. T. Houmas moved a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and Directors of the Com- 
pany for their services during the past twelve 
months. 

Mr. J. ps Mex seconded, and the motion having 
been carried, 

The CHarrman thanked them for the vote of 
confidence. He could only repeat that the care 
and attention which had been given to their in- 
terests in the past would be continued: in other 
words, they had so far been spending their money 
as profitablyas they could, and they would now try 
to get as good a re.urn for it as possible. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—<————————— 


THE CEYLON PLANTERS’ AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Colombo, Feb. 15th, 1890. 
To the Editor, 

Sir,—We now beg to enclose the additional 
Correspondence from Messrs. Wattson & Farr and 
from Mr. Pineo, New York, and shali feel much 
obliged by your publishing them for the information 
of shareholders.—For the Ceylon Planters’ American 
Tea Oo., Ltd., DARLEY, BUTLER & Co., 

Agents and Secretaries. 

An extract from Messrs, Wattson & Farr’s letter 
dated New York, Dec. 27th, 1889. 

We are much interested inthe matter and are very 
hopeiul that the Company will be successful and we 
propose to devote our best efforts to make it so. 

The shop will be very attractive and we will at first 
concentrate our main efforts on this. If it succe+ds 
we think that it is simply a question of time when 
the same principle can be extended to other cities 
We have seen some of the great Jobbing drug houses 
of the West, and the seem much interested. Should we 
be able to induce them to take it up it would be 
an immense advantage gained. They tell us that in 
Germany Tea is sold by all the retail druggists and 
as the majority of the drug stores here are controlled 
by. Germans, the idea will not seem odd to them. 

We think it essential to the success of the Company 
that we should be provided with sufficient supply of 
Tea and think that a reserve stock of about 10,000 
Ib. should be kept here at all times. 

Should the Company be successful we think it would 
be quite possible to have shares taken here to a 
considerable extent. As soon as the tea and the 
packing machine get here we will get actively to 
work and will keep you fully posted as to how the idea 
takes hold. We remain, &c. 

R. Pineo, 140, Pearl Street, New York, U. S.A., 

December 26th, 1889. 

Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co., Agents and Secretaries, 
Ceylon Planters’ American Tea Co., Ltd., Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 9th ultimo, with 
enclosures as therein stated, reached me in due course, 
and for which you have my best thanks. I last had 
the honor of addressing you on the 16th November, 
when in Vancouver B. O. After leaving Vancouver I 
visited Winnipeg, St. Paul and Chicago, at each of 
which places I remained # few days en route to New 
York, where we arrived on the evening of the 30th 
November, 
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Messrs, Wattson & Farr, your special agents, received 
me most kindly, and I feel sure the Oompany has 
been exceptionally fortunate in having secured their 
aid and co-operation which are certain to preve in- 
valuable. 

Since my arrival in New York propositions to act 
as the Company’s Agents have been received from 
firms and individuals doing business in San Francisco, 
Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver, Winnipeg and St. Paul, 
but none from Chicago, These several propositions 
are now receiving consideration at the hands of Messrs. 
Wattson & Farr and myself and in due course the 
correspondence will be submitted to you. Encouragement 
of a non-committal character and much advice was 
tendered to me by every one I approached in the cities 
and towns hereinbefore enumerated, but with the 
exception of the Oppenheimer Bros. in Vancouver, 
no firm or individual was prepared or willing to give 
me an order, or handle Ceylon tea on conditions 
that would be acceptable to your Company. 

All considered the time had come to introduce 
better and purer teas and that people’s minds were 
exercised to an unusual degree over the tea question 
aud moreover that we were about to enter the field 
at an° opportune time when everything pointed to an 
increasing demand for pure tea, but they were un- 
prepared to work the matter up at their own ex- 
pense and risk. 

At Mr. Murray’s special request I visited him in 
Philadelphia with a view of arranging to secure his 
co-operation and take over his business, but the terms 
and conditions submitted by him were considered by 
Messrs. Wattson & Farr and myself as involving 
too great a demand on the present and future finances 
of the Company to warrant the purchase of his busi- 
ness at present. 

Neither the tea nor Parnell’s packer are yet to 
hand, and the non-receipt of the latter has prevented 
me from getting boxes made as the size of the boxes 
could not be determined, and until the exact shape 
and size are known [ can neither order boxes nor 
get printing matter done. 

Much preliminary, detailed work has been done to 
get matters in time to start the business as soon as 
possible after getting possession of the store, but 
the date upon which we shall be prepared to open 
the store is uncertain, and I fear we may not get to 
work much before February. 

It appears to me matter for regret that elephants’ 
feet, mounted and unmounted, were not sent with the 
curios. 

Our search for a store ended in the selection of 
one on Twenty-seoond Street, one door from Broad- 
way and the second from Fifth Avenue. It has a 
frontage of about twenty-five (25) feet on Twenty- 
second Street and its depth is about thirty-eight (38) 
feet, and below we have basement room large enough 
for present packing requirements. Hinclosed is a sketch 
of its position showing its close proximity to the better 
portions of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. It would be dif- 
ficult, 1 think, to find a more suitable situation or better 
surroundings, It is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of all the very best retail stores and where the ultra 
fashionable and wealthy ladies do their shopping, 
driving, and walking. The rent, $4,860 per annum, 
will strike you as being extravagantly high, but Messrs. 
Wattson & Farr and myself do not consider it a 
high rental for the class of store in such a neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed, a few doors below, on Broadway, 
we were offered a small store at a rental of $8,000 
per year. The lessor of our store would not give us 
the option of keeping it on after the 30th April 1891 
and peremptorily declined to allow any such clause 
inserted in the lease, 

We think it will be possible to advertise the Oom- 
pany’s business to greater advantage by having the 
store in this fashionable locality than if one, at a 
cheaper rent, had been taken elsewhere and the 
difference spent in some other form of advertising. 
We hope our action will meet your approval and we 
promise to curtail expenditure in advertising. When 
the place is fitted up we shall employ a young lady 
saleswoman anda porter or packer which, with the 
two natives, will form our entire staff at first, 


The Company not having given a power of attorney to, 
nor being legally represented by anyone, the lease wag 
made out in my name and payment of rent, quarterly 
in advance, was and is guaranteed by Messrs. Wattson 
& Farr. This lease will and can be trausferred to 
the Company if so directed by you. The propriety 
and necessity of appointing a legal representative of the 
Company might be considered by the Board of Direo- 
tors at their earliest convenience and their decigion 
made known to Messrs. Wattson & Farr or myself, 

We have concluded to dispense with a cut for the 
packet and will confine ourselves to getting up a neat, 
rich, tusteful paper box, and, in lieu of one brand and 
designating the different qualities, our determination 
is to have three or (if we handle green tea) four brands. 
Thus we shallavoid confusion and each brand wiil 
use different colours for the boxes and the lettering 
will be done with inks of varied tints. We have not 
yet settled upon the names, but think ‘‘ Buddha” ona 
maroon coloured box, with white press matter ; “ Tiffin” 
on a gray box with red lettering; and “ Bungalow” on a 
delicate :0se tinted box with black printing will be the 
names weshall eventually use. You will reccive a box 
of each brand when it is ready. Messrs. Wuttson & 
Farr strongly recommend our packing orange pekoe 
and fixing retail prices at 1:25 ‘or orange pekoe, 
90 cts. for pekoe and 65 cts. for pekoe souchong. They 
also believe it will be to the best interests of the 
Company to handle coffee, and I therefure beg you will 
forward, by first opportunity, a few casksot Oeylon 
plantation coffee. 

We are of opinion that the quantities of tea coming 
forward will not be sufficient to meet our requite- 
ments in a very short time, that larger shipmeuts, ia 
the proportion of two of Orange Pekoe, and three cach 
of Pekoe and Pekoe-souchong shvuld be forwarded, 
and tbat samples of our staudard teas need to be 
sent to London and arrai gements made there for supply- 
ing us, in case we arerunning short, or in any cases 
of sudden emergency. Our business would certainly 
receive aSevere check and possibly be ruined if we 
were, at any time, unable to meet the demand which 
we believe will be, wih the machinery we propose 
putting in motion, very consi‘erably. Indeed, we think 
that the business will be limited only by your financial 
ability to supply us with tea and money to carry on 
operations. This leads me to remark that I do not 
feel ina pcsition to make any advertising or other 
contracts until you have definitely setiled muney 
arrangements with wessrs. Wattson & Farr, who are, 
I imagine, disinclined to support me financially more 
than to a very limited amount as matters now stand. 
I desire to recommend that rather than purchase 
outright a Billof Exchange you should send them a 
letter of credit for two, or three thousand pounds 
sterling and finally settle with them all financial 
questions. 

Ayerywhere there is a growing taste for Oeylon 
and Indian teas, and, in the course of a few months, 
our sales ought to be fairly satisfactory. 

Arrangements bave been made for bosruing and lodg- 
ing the servants at 38 dollars per month, but whether 
they will prove satisfactory and permaneut is open to 
doubt, as the rateis very low and may not be adhered 
to.—I have neglected to state that we do not get pos- 
session of the store until the lst of January 1890, that in 
consequence of the high rental,our expenditure on 
advertising will be curtailed, and that the cost of fitting 
up the place need not be heavy. 

In the course of a few days I shall submit to Messrs, 
Wattson & Farr a memorandum showing the amount 
of money expended on servants’ clothing and board in 
Sydney, an? also sums spent in travelling from San 
Francisco to New York. This account can only be 
supported by vouchers from hotels and partly for 
clothing supplied to the servants. Thc items for 
carriage hire, transfer of baggage, meals and seeping 
accommodation on railways &c. cannot be supported 
by vouchers of any sort. This letter will be submitted 
to Messrs. Wattson & Farr before being mailed to ycu. 

In conclusion: I beg to add that expenditure will be 
kept within the narrowest possible bounds and that 
every effort will be put forth by me toadvance, The 
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interests of the Oompany with which my own prosperity 
and success are so closely identified. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that we are starting in business 
in about the most extravagant city in the world and 
that our success partly depends upon a bold front and 
a fairly liberal outlay,—I remain, gentlemen, your 
obedient, faithful servant, R. E, Pinzo. 
eS 
MR. SHAND’S LECTURE AT THE 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The address read by Mr. J. L. Shand before the 
members of the Society of Arts cannot fail to 
further arouse the attention of people at home 
to the efforts made here in the growth of 
tea, as also to the intrinsic merit which our local 
product is possessed of. To Oeylon readers, 
as was to be expected, Mr. Shand’s lecture 
contained but little that was not before well-known 
to them, and we do not propose therefore to devote 
space in this article to add to the remarks upon 
it which were made in our London Letter by 
last mail, What will be, however, of special interest 
to them, is the contribution afforded by Mr. Shand 
to a subject we have but lately had under our 
consideration, that of the disputation as to whether 
or not a reduction, or total abolition, of the 
present duty on tea would injure or improve the 
prospects of our local planters. 

We have already, when writing on this topic, 
admitted the difficulty of correctly estimating 
what the effect of such relief being granted would 
prove to be. The line of argument adopted by Mr. 
Shand tends to show that there are other circum- 
stances to be considered than the home financial 
casement. He contends that the abolition 
of the duty on coffee has been of ill effect; 
that it has demoralized the trade; and he 
argues upon that presumption that the same 
result would inevitably follow a similar course 
if adopted in respect of tea. In this respect he 
has drawn attention to the extension of adultera- 
tion which followed the removal of the duty on 
coffee, mainly consequent, he asserts, upon the 
lax customs supervision of imports of that article 
induced by the discontinuance of collection of duty 
upon it. Mr. Shand has not left altogether out of 
view the injurious legislation which fostered this 
adulteration, but he assigns the foremost place 
among the several causes conducing to it to that 
which we have mentioned, that is the laxity of the 
customs inspection. Upon the statistics available 
he has shown how the consumption of coffee in 
Great Britain has fallen off as the result of that 
and the other causes contributing. That falling-off 
he maintains has been due to the demoralization 
of the trade, leading, as he asserts it has done to the 
great present difficulty in obtaining through the 
ordinary channels of supply a pure and satisfactory 
article, 

Now similar adulteration to that which has been 
practised with regard to coffee would, Mr. Shand 
believes, follow any large reduction in the duty 
upon tea, In his lecture he pointed out that, were 
China teas so relieved, it would lead to there being 
exported from that country a large quantity of 
once-used leaf, rolled up and treated 80 as to present 
the appearance of freshly-made tea. At present 
the imposition of the duty prevents competition 
by such adulterated treatment. The price it is 
necessary to put upon it must stay its sale 
in the English market ; while the practised eye of 
the customs officer during his inspection would 
at once detect the imposition. Remove these two 
safeguards, and according to Mr. Shand the home 
market would be flooded with such} fraudulent 
preparations; Further, that gentleman is of opinion 


that the maintenance of the duty is a direct en- 
couragement to our planters to maintain a high 
standard of preparation, for it affords a protective 
element to the higher class of our teas, The 
view expressed by the lecturer on this matter adds 
a further additional light to the several aspects in 
which we have already discussed the question in these 
columns. 

But onthe very same day as that upon which 
Mr. Shand delivered his admirable address, a letter 
appeared in the Times, written by Mr. J. Alea 
Roberts of the Colombo Commercial Company, 
advocating a view in direct opposition to the argu- 
ments of the lecturer as well as to those previously 
advanced by Sir Roper Lethbridge in the letter he 
had previously contributed to the same journal. Mr 
Roberts places his side of the question in a very 
alluring aspect, and it will doubtless go far towards 
convincing the British public generally of the sound- 
ness of the opinions he has expressedinit. But we 
think that on this side of the water, among men 
experienced in the matter, it will be held that 
the writer ‘‘doth protest too much.” And, that 
Sir Roper Lethbridge is not prepared to accept 
Mr. Roberts’ arguments any more than his figures, 
was shown by his rejoinder in The Times of the 
25th ultimo. We must await the further development 
of the discussion and still more for news of Mr. 
Goschen’s intentions ; for afterall, the varying asser- 
tions made leave this matter pretty much where we 
left it when last touching upon it. Nothing but the 
experience of time could show what the actual result 
would be from a removal of the tea duty. 


<< 
THE CINCHONA BARK INDUSTRY IN 
JAVA: 


MR. CHARLES BOHRINGER’S VISIT TO THE JAVA 
CINCHONA DISTRICTS. 

Mr. Bohringer left Colombo on j)ecember 20th by 
the M. M.S. S. ‘Oalédonien” and returned by the 
8.8. ‘“Ivaouaddy” on 17th Feby. He arrived in Java 
just when the rainy season had set in, so 
he unfortunately had rain almost every day on 
his travels, though it usually fell in the after- 
noon. Batavia, Mr. Bohringer considers a very 
fine place: the houses of the Europeans are in 
Weltevreden (a suburb corresponding to the Cin- 
namon gardens of Colombo): they are all big and 
fine buildings, there are a theatre, public gardens, 
club, etc. In 14 hour by rail the traveller reaches 
Buitenzorg about 860 feet above sea-level at the 
foot of the Godo and Salak, two of the finest 
volcanoes in Java. Here are the botanical gardens 
with the residence of the Governor-General. The 
Gardens are smaller than Peradeniya, and contain a 
large quantity of specimens under the able man- 
agement of Dr, Treub, who was kind enough to show 
Mr. Bohringer rouod. About three miles distant 
is the Agricultural Garden where the different 
kinds of coffee, cacao, indiarubber, tea, ete., are 
planted on a somewhat larger scale under shade 
of a kind of acacia. In Buitenzorg 16 rains nearly 
every day all the year through and usually in the 
afternoon from 4 to 6 o’clock. The Hotel Bellevue is 
very nicely situated on the banks of a river with a fine 
view of the two volcanoes. From Buitenzorg Mr. Boh- 
ringer reached Parken Salak Mr. Mundt’s residence, 
after about 2 hours’ drive by rail and carriage. 
The house is one of the finest country seats in Java 
furnished with all European comfort. There is a 
splendid view over the tea estate which produces 
about 800,0001b. tea in a year. The tea factory is 
amolol of a place on a large scale with abundant 
water power, 
there Mr. Bohringer went to Tjandjoer, the cen- 
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tre of the cinchona estates at about 3,000 feet 
altitude. He visited about ten estates in the 
neighbourhood. Most of the plants are ledgerianas, 
part of which are still very young, Cinchona seems 
to grow very well and gives a good average analysis. 
Bark is all packed on the estate. Another centre 
is North and South Bandong 5,000 feet elevation, 
and here My. Bohringer saw about 8 estates all 
in good condition. Mr. de Cuyper in Sukavana 
the administrator of one of the finest and most 
successful enterprises in thedistrict told him that 
he had the pleasure of meeting Mr. A. M. Fergu- 
son some years ago. This estate is situated at ihe 
foot of the Tankoebanprau, a celebrated double 
erater. The Government estates about 1,50) acres 
altogether present a fine sight, many old trees. 
The Government can afford to wait many years 
before cutting their bark. Private planters cannot 
wait so long of course, as they have to get money 
as soon as possible. Herr Von Romunde was 
kind enough to show me everything. Plenty of 
fine druggist quills are produced here from trees 
20 years old. Mr. Bohringer believes that the 
Java Government can control the market for 
drugeists’ quills for some years to come, the pro- 
duction being verylarge. The Government has opened 
many thousand acres of new coffee land in the 
Preanger district where theleaf disease does not 
seem to do much harm now. The population of 
the Preanger district is not large: planters rather 
complain of being short of coolies. The Chinese 
seem to do the chief trade with the natives in 
all sorts of articles which they buy from the 
European merchants in Batavia. Chinese many hold 
appointments in the offices as cashiers, clerks, ete. 

We are promised an early copy of Mr. Bohringer’s 
detailed report, which must first be sent to Germany. 

—___@—___—__ 
THA AND INVESTMENTS IN CEYLON. 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
THECEYLON-LONDON ASSOCIATION—INDIAN AND 
CEYLON TEAS, AND THE ADVERTISING OF CEY- 
LON TEA—THE TEA DUTY—RESOLUTION IN FA- 
VOUR OF REDUCTION—MR. ROBERTS ON THE 
[HA DUTY—CEYLON FROM THE INVESTOR'S 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Lonpon, Jan. 3ist. 

What was probably the most important meeting 
yet held of the lea Committee of the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in London was held on the 28th Jany, The 
Committee sat till quite a late hour, and we are 
told the discussions which took place during its 
sitting were of an unusually animated character. 
As the resolutions at which it finally arrived must 
be ultimately possessed of a very important bearing 
upon many matters connected with your present 
chief industry, it appears to be desirable that your 
readers should be informed of the names of those 
gentlemen by whom they received adoption. The 
chair was occupied by Mr, J. Whittall, and there 
were present besdes Messrs. Rutherford, Scott, T. 
Gray, A. G. Stanton, J. Anderson, J. L. Shand, 
R, A. Cameron, J. Alec Roberts, W. J. Thompson, 
junr., I. Dickson, and Alexander Brooke. 

The immediate object for which the mecting was 
summoned was the consideration of certain circulars 
issued by the Indian Tea Districts Association, and 
I fear the subject to be dealt with in thig letter 
cannot be made clear to you unless an outline 
of the matter contained in those circulars is first 
given you, though to do so must necessarily tread 
upon the limit of my space, The first circular, 
dated Dec. 16th, 1889, stated that the Special Com- 
mittee of the Association, alter conference with leading 
brokers, had concluded that the causes of a depressed 
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tea market were :— 

1st. The unnecesgarily large number of separate 
breaks sent home by the gardens, thereby harassing 
the trade. 

Qndly. The offering of an enormous quantity of 
tea for sale on a single day. 

3rdly. The printing for sale of breaks of tea before 
the teas are actually ready for sale in the Ware- 
house, and consequent frequency of withdrawals 
from sale at the last moment. 

With reference to the last cause, the circular 
went on to state that the brokers had been con- 
sulted, and that they had said that they had en- 
deavoured by conferring together to prevent the 
difficulty, but that the merchants might well do 
more than they did to support their efforts. The 
Association Committee therefore recomended brokers 
to dissuade their principals from 

1st. Printing the tea for sale before all the tea 
of each break are actually in the Warehouse, and 
have been bulked and worked. 

Qndly. Bringing out fresh catalogues of tea to 
be sold on the last days of the same week in which 
catalogues are issued, when the total amount 
already advertised for sale appears sufficient, or 
more than sufficient, for the requirements of the 
trade. 

The second circular, dated December 18th, 1889, 
embodied the resolution of the General Commiitee 
of the Indian Tea Districts Association upon their 
consideration of the foregoing resolution passed by 
the special Committee. This was tothe effect 
‘“‘that the brokers be requested to meet once a 
week, and endeavour by mutual agreement to 
regulate the offering as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the demand at the time, and the mem- 
bers of the Association hereby pledge themselves 
to support them.” 

It was upon an invitation to the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in London to co-operate with that of India 
in the ‘object of these several resolutions that the 
Tea Committee of that body met as above stated. 
So far as has been mentioned to ms», although 
most of the members of the Committee had some- 
thing to say upon the subject, there was liitle or 
no divergence of opinion as to the generally 
beneficial effect’ to be anticipated from the carrying 
out of those resolutions. The point to which 
argument was most directed—indeed mainly con- 
fined—was as to how far it might be necessary 
or desirable in the interests of Ceylon tea for 
the Committee to recommend present co-operative 
action with the Indian Tea Districts Association 
in the directions embodied in the two circulars. 
Upon this matter the following resolution was 
finally passed :—‘‘ That the Committee, having 
had under consideration the regulation of sup- 


plies of Ceylon tea to the London market, 
will bo lad at all times to co-operate 
with the Indian Tea Districts Association, 
but do not see at present any necessity for 


making special arrangements in regard to Ceylon 
teas.” This resolution was held to cover the whole 
ground opened out by those above given, and it 
furnished but a negative reply to the invitation 
made, though reserving of course the option of 
taking action whenever it might appear desirable 
to do so. What passed at the meeting is not 
sufficiently known to me to enable me to tell you 
why such a resolution was arrived at. As my own 
opinion only, it would seem to be probable that 
there was a feeling that the interests of Ceylon 
as represented at the Mincing Lane sales might 
be antagonistic to those of the Indian tea growers, 
and then too broad a commitment to joint action 
might possibly injure your island in its com- 
petition with the latter, 
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The further business dealt with by your Com- 
mittee embraced consideration of a letter—I think 
from your Planters’ Association, though of this I 
cannot write as of a fact—suggesting that steps 
should be taken towards further advertising Ceylon 
tea in the United Kingdom. Upon this subject 
the Committee resolved that it thought it 
would be advantageous to advertise in ths 
United Kingdom as proposed, but think that 
if an opening could be found for effectual ad- 
vertising in Russia, America, the Colonies and 
elsewhere, the benefit to Ceylon growers would 
be larger, and that any advertising, to be 
effective, must be done on a large scale. 

It is not possible for me to tell you the nature 
of the communication which led to the adoption of 
this resolution. If may be presumed, however, 
that the question of providing the funds for giving 
effect to the suggestion, were it approved, was not 
omitted from it. 

The final matter to which the Oommittee devoted 
attention was a letter received from Sir Roper 
Lethbridge on the subject of the tea duties, and 
dated January 26th. Into the matter of the dis- 
cussion which followed its reading it is impossible 
for me to enter. It may, however, be assured that 
many divergent views were expressed upon this diffi- 
cult subject; but that the majority of the members 
believed that the reduction would operate favourably 
may be gathered from the following resolution 
which received adoption. Resolved :—‘ That in 
the opinion of this meeting the reduction of the 
Tea Duty willbe advantageous to the Tea Growers 
of Ceylon.” 

With that transcript may be concluded my notice 
of this important conference of your committee, 
but its closing business leads me to furnish you 
below with a copy of a second letter addressed by 
Sir Roper Lethbridge to the Times, one which was 
intended, of course, as a reply to that by Mr. 
J. Alec Roberts of which my last communication 
to you furnished you a copy. [Already given,— 
Ep. 7. A.] 

Now although myself disposed somewhat to the 
acceptance of the view entertained by Sir R. 
Lethbridge as to the probable effect of touching 
the tea duties itis out of the question endeavouring 
to follow the main argument he employs in the 
above letter, because he has, unfortunately, based 
it on the total of the ‘‘ importations,’”’ and not 
upon the figures showing the home consumption. 
We all know how large a quantity if the tea 
imported is re-shipped to other markets, and in 
the face of such a fact comment upon Sir Roper’s 
letter would be useless. 

But during the week an opportunity occurring 
for me to see Mr. Roberts, this letter, and his 
own previously written one, were discussed. My 
view was expressed to that gentleman that Sir 
Roper had missed the real point of attack to 
which his (Mr. Roberts’) letter lay open, pointing 
out that the assumption of 25 per cent increased 
consumption as the result of the superior strength 
of Indian and Ceylon teas could not be warranted 
by any known facts. Mr. Roberts, when replying 
to my observation, remarked :—‘' Well, I admit that 
the assumption you refer to is based on theory 
only. This correctness could only be proved by 
time, which would show us whether the poorer 
consumers would drink their tea stronger, or use 
less tea to keep their beverage down to the level 
of the China infusion they are used to. My own 
view is that if they have been in the habit of 
putting two teaspoonfuls into their pots, they will 
continue to use the same quantity although getting 
a better result, andin that case my calculation 
would hold good, If, however, they only put in 


of China, in order to reduce strength, then, of 
courss, I should be wrong. It’s impossible to 
say what their practice would be with regard to 
using either Indian or China tea, and therefore 
any accurate forecasting of the result of touching 
the duty is equally impossible. Most of us agree 
with Mr. Shand that the weakening of customs su- 
pervision of teaimports would be a bad thing. But 
although asking for the removal of the whole duty, 
we only do so in the hops and expectation of a 
partial reduction. If sufficient dutyjis left on to insure 
continuance of customs supervision, it is all that we 
want. I certainly think the Government may lower 
the tea duty. You see it will add tothe chance of 
their retaining the very powerful temperance 
vote, and as a concession to the poorer classes it 
will gratify a very numerous section of the 
constituencies. I may tell you that since my letter 
to The Times appeared, it bas become apparent 
to me that the figures I quoted of increase of con- 
sumption from the Public Ledger must be in error. 
Other circulars than that I quoted from—although 
this was of one of the highest firms—give materially 
lower amounts, and therefore, until a reference by 
me has been replied to, the correctness of some of 
my assumptions must remain in doubt.” 

The following reference to Ceylon appeared in 
the Investor’s Guardian of last Saturday :— 


OEYLON, FROM THE INvEsTOoRS’ PoINT or VizEw, 
—Oxa Monday night a paper was read at the Society 
of Arts by Mr. J. L. Shand, on the tea coffee and 
cocoa industries of Ceylon, and in noticing these, he 
dwelt forcibly on the rapid development of industrial 
enterprise in that island during the Jast decade. A 
leading feature in this growth of industryis the 
tendency to convert private estate property into 
Planting Companies. Formerly, the cultivation of tea 
in India was entirely, or nearly so, in the hands of 
Companies, whilst the reverse was the case in Oeylon. 
New Oompanies are fast absorbing private enterprises, 
and the time may come sooner than some anticipate, 
when the majority of tea plantations in the island 
may be owned by Limited Oompanies. Thus far, 
the career of tea Companies in Ceylon has been 
marked by uniform success. Dividends have been- 
declared from 15 to 5 per cent., and scarcely 
a month passes but some fresh Company 
or enlargement of a Company is announced. Nor is 
it only for thecultivation of tea that Companies exist 
in the island. Thereis a Ootton Spinning and Weay- 
ing Oompany, three Gemming and Mining Companies 
and Syndicates, a Tobacco and Cigar Manufacturing 
Company, a Oompany for the growth of the Ooconut 
Palm, a Wharf and Warehouse Company, an Hotel 
Oompany, several Ice Comparies, a Steam Ship and 
Salvage Company, an Assembly Rooms Oompany, 
a Theatre Company, besides others, the names of which 
do not just now occur to us, All these facts emphasise 
the assurances given in Mr. Shand’s paper of the 
undoubted expansion of Ceylon enterprise, and be it 
remembered, all of the above are the offspring of 
European energy, capital, and skill. In India, native 
capitalists have come Jargely to the front, butin Ceylon 
the rich*natives remain pretty much in the old grooves, 
and when apy public move is made it is for the for- 
mation of ‘ Associations for obtaining Government 
employ.” 


SS eens 


Tospacco Sanzs in Lonpon.—At an auction sale 
of tobacco in London on 30th Jan. a number of 
lots of Sarawak tobacco sold at very fine prices, 
such as 2s 11d, 2s 9d, 2s 7d, 28 2d, 2s 1d, 2s, 
&«a. Of course the fact that Sarawak isin Borneo 
is sufficient to tell in favor of the tobacco produced 
there. If Ceylon tobacco growers could get such 
prices they would be more than satisfied | 
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LAST YEAR’S TEA TRADE IN CHINA. 
The Shin Pao’s retrospect of the trade of the year 
ended 20th January says :— 

The decline in the tea trade, weare glad to see, 
is engaging the attention of those who are most con- 
cerned, and there is every prospect of a return of the 
old prosperity as the improvements suggested are 
likely to be taken up in earnest very soon. Let us 
hope it will not be a case of ‘ going to look for the 
hound when the hare has broken cover,’ or ‘ mending 
the fold when the sheep is lost.’ The greatest fai- 
lures this last season were black teas; green and 
Pingsueys did ratber better, but by no means satis- 
factorily. The temporary boon of: the previous season 
had made our merchants greedy, and many new tea- 
firms came into existence on the prospect of a con- 
tinuation of it; but the high prices asked by growers 
in view of the immense demand and the difficulty of 
getting at money to purchase, bafiled their hopes of 
a successful season. Native banks did pretty well, but 
the number of failures was so great that banking 
business on the whole must be considered to have 
done worse than the previous yoar.—China Mail, 


—-—_—__ <p — 
PERAK THA, 


We (ZL. and O. Hxpress) recently gave our opinion 
on the first consignment of Perak tea to this mar- 
ket. Our readers may be interested to know what 
a trade paper, the Grocer, says of this same ship- 
ment, which is as follows :— 

Another tea-produciog district is the latest novelty 
in the tea trade. Lately it was tea from Fiji, now it 
is the growth of Perak, situate in the Straits Settle- 
ments of the Hast Indies, where British capital and 
enterprise seem to have been employed with beneficial 
results. The first consignment to the London market 
has just taken place, and has consisted of an in- 
voice of 78 half-chests from the “ Perak” estate, 
where the tea has evidently been grown, cultivated, 
and manipulated by persons of considerable skill and 
experience in the industry. By expert valuers in ‘* the 
lane” the quality of this experimental shipment is 
favourably spoken of, and on its being offered in public 
sale recently it found ready buyers at full rates—viz., 
Broken Pekoe at 1s O¢d., Pekoe at 113d., Pekoe Sou- 
chong at 94d., Souchong (a single package) at the same 
price, and dust at 63d. per pound. Should the tea 
production of Perak materially increase, it will come 
into competition with Indian and Ceylon and in the 
course of time add to the general supplies for this 
country, and afford a wider and more desirable assort- 
ment for the trade to choose from throughout the 
year, 


Bo ges 
FISHING IN THE GANGES: GOOD SPORT, 


A correspondent writes to the Civil and 
Military Gazette :—‘‘ There has been some extra- 
ordinary sport in the fishing line this cold weather 
at Raiwala onthe Ganges, about six miles above 
Hardwar, A member of the Association, H. A. K., 
fished in one pool there from the 24th October 
to the 1st December, both dates inclusive, that is a 
period of 39 days. He caught fish on 33 of these 
days; he caught altogether 80 mahseer, weighing 
2,000 lb., and a daily average of nearly 61 1b. 
for 33 days. The largest fish turned the seale at 
644 1b.; there was one of 46 lb., two of 44, one 42, 
two 40, one 39, two 38, two 37, five 36, two 35, two 
34, two 33, one 32, two 31, and two 30, besides 
many between 20 and 30. The heavy fish first 
mentioned was 57 inches long, and had a girth of 
30% inches. The best single day’s sport gave 7 fish, 
weighing 210 1b.; and there were two days on which 4 
of 141 and 5 of 149 lb. were caught respedtively,. 
Other members of the Association had good sport 
in November too. EH. 8. killed 14 fish, weighing 
296 lb , which included one of 431b. and oneof 41, 
RR. ES killed one of 35; A, W. got 8, weighing 


RIST. 


76lb. (one of 42), and M.K., 3 weighing 43 lb. 


, Altogether 101 mahseers were landed, aggregating 
2,450 Ib, or about 


2415, each on average. The 
above record, which is one of undeniable fact, 
will be interesting to all anglers as something 
quite out of the common. It has certainly been a 
most exceptional season.”—Pioneer. {We should 
think so, as also that if such butchery goes on 
mahseer will soon be scarce.—Hp. 7. A, ] 
~=<S> 

TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 

DUTY ON TEA COFFEE, COCOA AND TOBACCO, 

In two articles on November 16th and 30th 
1889, the Hconomist stated facts which, we confess 
struck us withamazement. The entire involuntary 
taxation of an average workman’s family is now 
under 44d a week. Here are the figures as given 
by a skilled economist :— 

Returns of working-class expenditure collected by 
the Board of Trade, and recently analysed in these 
columns, gave details of the outlay of 34 working- 
class families, comprising 180 persons, and with an 
aggregate yearly income of £2,493. The total expen- 
diture of these families upon dutiable articles other 
than drink and tobacco is returned at about £107 
per annum, and the taxation upon this expenditure 
amounts in round figures to £32. In other words, 
each of these 34 families, consisting, on an average, 
of five persons, and with an average income of £73 
a year, coutributes to the Imperial Treasury in the 
shape of taxes on tea, cocoa, and coffee about 18s 
6d a year, or 4td a week.” 

It may be said, quite justly, that to exclude liquor 
is unfair, because the workman wanis his beer to 
make up the proper stimulating quality of his 
food. Very good; we should concede that at once, 
though Sir Wilfrid Lawson will not ; and how then 
does the matter appear? This is the answer :— 

“ The total expenditure of the 84 families upon 

dutiable articles other than tobacco is returned as 


follows :— 
Expenditure Equal to Annual 
for Week. Eixpenditure of 
Rea nee joao Ler GAa, ee coseOL mlilt\.G 
Coticerra. ie SOT GAS EUGESO, te SF a4Oslek-g 
Cocoa, ..... 0r> 40285 wen. -» 10 18 10 
IBYeIe oh ROO OOD OOS) ibys SOE AA get, eo. 39 1010 


Taking the price of tea at 1s 6d a lb, that of coffee and 
cocoa at lsalb, and that of beer at 4d a quart, this 
annual expenditure represents a Consumption of 1,088 
lb of tea, 288 lb of coffee, 219 lb of cocoa, and 593 
gallons of beer. Let us now see what the duties charge- 
able uponthis consumption amount to. The statement 
including the estimated consumption of tobacco is :— 


Quantity Rate of Amount of Duty 
Oonsumed. Duty. Payable, 
Tea.....2 L088lb: .....6diperdb _.5...627. 4.:0 
Cotten cs, 2 288tlb- ny .4.2deperlbs 537 92) 8.20 
Oocoa .,.. 2191b .. 2d per lb 116 6 
Beer...... 593 gals.... 24d per gall. 5 7 O 
Tobacco .. 270lb .... 392d per lb.. 4215 0 
CMCTEN ARS ododondadaddooS » £7910 6 


To this total some slight addition should be made on 
account of the expenditure on dried fruits, which are 
subject toa small duty. With this addition, the total 
amount of tuxation may be set down, in round figures, 
at £80. And this is the total contrikution to the 
Imperial Treasury out of incomes amounting in the 
aggregate to £2,493, In other words, the proportion 
of taxation to income in the recorded cases amounted, 
on the average to only 3-2 per cent. This is equal to 
sbout 74d in the £, and the evidence of the returns 
which the Board of Trade has collected is thus to the 
effect that the whole taxation of the working classes 
amounts to not very much more in the £ than the 
classes above them pay in Income-tax alone.” 
Now, how much further are we to go in this 
direction? We can understand a Radical thinking 
that only property ought to be taxed; but then, 
let all property be taxed, the workmen’s as well 
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as the millionaires’. Or we can understand a 
financier saying that he reserves taxes on the whole 
community--taxes, for example, like those on sugar, 
tea, and beer—for times of emergency; but then, 
let that policy be avowed and discussed, and the 
workmen brought clearly to understand it. At 
present the theory is that all should be taxed, 
roughly speaking, on the principle of equality ; 
but recent legislation has carried the facts far 
beyond that point. The well-to-do now pay in 
direct taxes nearly as much as the handicraftsmen 
do in all their taxes, and then pay their indirect 
taxes over and above. It is time that these facts 
should be made clear in Budget discussions, and 
that we should at least know the central idea upon 
which Parliament is proceeding. If the well t)-do 
are to pay ‘‘ransom,” as Mr. Chamberlain once 
put it, they ought at least to have the credit of 
paying itin the popular eyes.—Spectator. 

eS 


QUININE AND THE EPIDEMIC. 


If the “ influenza’’ has disturbed trade generally, 
it has also stimulated one or more special branches, 
Notably the consumption of quinine has been 
increased, and the stocks of dealers and druggists 
everywhere reduced. Some considerable deliveries 
have also recently been made to America. All the 
same, there is nof-ar of famine prices. Messrs. 
Lewis and Peat, of Mincing-lane,in a circular just 
issued, say that the available stocks of quinine are 
too large—too mush is manufactured for these 
times of ‘‘ peace,” and importers have so regularly 
supplied the auctions with cinchona each fortnight, 
that there has been little chance of a permanent or 
serious advance in values. A halfpenny is about the 
extent of the rise, the quotation being 1s 33d per 
ounce in bulk. It is extraordinary how the price of 
quinine has fallen in recent years. A dozen years 
ago English sulphate of quinine was quoted 13s, now 
it is 1s Gd. German was then 12s, now it is 1s 34d. 
The price of bark for quinine was unprecedentedly 
low last year. As there were large speculative 
transactions, it would be interesting to know whether 
the ‘‘bulls” reckoned on the epidemic.—Pall Mall 
Budget, Jan. 31st. 


—_—_—_ 
THE WEATHER PLANT.. 


To the dissipation of the claims of Professor Nowack 
of Vienna to be able to foretell not only meteorologi- 
cal phenomena but actually earthquakes and explo- 
sions of firedamp in mines, by observing the movements 
of the leaves of a plant, a whole number of the “Kew 
Bulletin ’” is devoted. The German Professor, who 
ought to have been born in pre-scientific times, 
actually took out a patent for his supposed dis- 
covery. It was tested by the eminent botanist, 
Professor Oliver, who describes as below the creeping 
plant so common in the jungles of Ceylon, especially 
in the drier portions of the island. We once culti- 
vated it, for the sake of its pretty purple flowers 
and especially for the little red and black seeds, which 
are strung as necklaces and used by goldsmiths as 
weights. Thoseseeds have strangely different effects 
when swallowed and applied sub-cutancously, as 
Professor Oliver shows in his description, which we 

uote :— 

‘ The plant Abrus precatorius, Linn., is a well- 
known tropical weed. Originally a native of India, 
it is now widely dispersed in tropical regions, 
including Mauritius, the West Indies, &c. It 
isa leguminous plant, with the habit of a shrubby 
climber. In the case of the plants used by Mr. Nowack 
the young rapidly-growing shoots were cut in before 
requiring any support. Thus the production of lateral 
shoes and foliage was stimulated, 


The seeds of Abrus precatorivs are well-known as 
© crab’s-eyes,’ and are used all over the world for 
decorative purposes. In India they are called rati, 
and arelargely used by goldsmiths as weights, each 
weighing about 13 grains. It is stated that the famous 
Kobinoor diamond was first weighed hy the rati, a 
word which is indeed supposed to have given origin 
to the jeweller’s carat (Kérat, Arab.) 

The powdered seeds are harmless when eaten, but 
rapidly produce fatal effects when introduced beneath 
the skin even in small quantity. They are used crimi- 
nally in India in “ Sui” poisoning, the object being 
to obtain ihe skins of the poisoned domestic animals. 
The poisonous actionis due to the action of a protied 
Abrin. 

The leaves of the plantare two to three inches 
long, with 10 to 15 pairs of shortly stalked leaflets. 
The texture of the latter is very delicate and mem- 
branous ; the surfaces glabrous, 

At the point of insertion of each leaf on the stem 
is a slightly swollen joint or pulvinus, and each leaflet 
is provided with a similar small secondary pulvinus 
at its point of insertion on tke main richis. The rachis 
as well asthe leaflets perform considerable movements 
both vertically and laterally on their pulvini. It is 
with these movements ihat the bulk of this report is 
concerned, as on them Mr. Nowack bases his various 
weather prophecies and barometric charts. 

The leavesare arranged on the stem alternately 
with for the most part a divergence of 4, but since in 
its development aleaf generally bends round through 
an angle varying from afew degrees to as much as 
90°, it is found on an adult shoot that the leaves point 
in various directions. They spread themselves so as 
to obtain the most favourable illumination. This point 
is of some importance and will be referred to later 


on. 

We have only to add to the above description that 
the roots of the plant have all the properties of 
liquorice. We need scarcely say that botanically, 
meteorologically andseismatically, Professor Nowack’s 
pretensions to foretell! by means of this interesting 
but not miraculous plant were refuted. Professor 
Oliver’s conclusions we quote :— 

In conclusion, I contend tha’ all the movements ex- 
hibited by theleaves of Abrus precatorius depend on 
causes notso far toseek as those suggested by Mr. 
Nowack. 

The ordinary movements of the leafiets, of rising and 
falling, are called forth in the main by changesin the 
intensity of the light. In a humid atmosphere they are 
more sluggish than ina relatively dry one. In other 
words wken the conditions are favourable for transpira- 
tion the movements are most ac:ive. 

The position for snow and hail is connected intimately, 
in the cases that have come under wy own observation, 
with a spotting or biting (by insects) of the leaflets, 
and is not due to any other external factor. 

The position for fog ani mist and for electricity in 
the air is probably due to the disturbance caused by 
varying light, the rhy thmical movements of the leaflets 
being temporarily overthrown. 

The position indicating thunder and lightningI take 
to be pathological fromits tendency to recur on the 
same leaves. 

Daily movements of the rachis constitute a periodic 
function in this as in many other plants with pinnate 
leaves. The regularity of these oscillations is consider- 
ably influenced by both light and temperature. 

How important severely careful and disinterested 
experiments are, can be judged from the claims 
previously made on behalf of Professor Nowack and 
his prophesying plant, by his English agent in a 
letter to the London Times, as follows :— 

Professor Nowack contends, (1), that the weather 
plant is an electro-magnetic plant; (2) that if it is 
placed, corresponding with a maguetic compass with its 
north branches towards north, in an apparatus of his 
own special, but, afterall, very simple, construction, and 
is therein grown and cultivatedin the special and sim- 
ple manner described by him; it will then, and only 
then, cease to be susceptible to the influences of its im- 
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mediate habitat ; (3) that its sensitiveness to atmos- 
pheric and electric influencescan then, and under such 
conditions alone, be thoroughly controlled, and may then 
be turned to practical account for forecasting the local 
weather, with truly marvellous precision, 48 hours be- 
forehand, and likewise earthquakes, or subterraneous 
disturbances, both at adistauce and locally, with re- 
spectively three to eight days’ previous notice. 

Any number of weather plants placed under such 
conditions will behave alike. Such is Professor No- 
wack’s experience, which extends now over more tkau 
34,000 different observations with hundreds of plants, 
and is, all in all, a matter of the deepest scientific 
study. In Austriathe merits of the plant have been 
fully recognised by a great many who had originally ap- 
proached the matter with the utmost disbelief and ridi- 
cule. The Archduke Reiner isa firm believer in the 
plant’s merits, and has shown Mr, Nowack much en- 
couragement in his work, and whole townships, agri- 
cultural unions, farmers, &c. have furnished testimoni- 
als to like effect. The observatory of the Austrian 
Tourists’ Olub, on the Sonnwendstein, at an altitude of 
1,511 métres, in the Styrian Alps, well known to many 
English tourists, which supplies the various branches of 
the club with weather forccasts during the season, has 
now for already over a year, discarded both aneroid and 
ordinary barometers for that purpose, and depends for 
its forecast upon the weather plant alone. The earth- 
quake at Stolac, in Bosnia, on the 10th inst., which was 
so clearly and accurately forecast by the weather plant 
as early as the 2nd inst. at noon, and was thus men- 
tioned in the‘ Times” of the 5th inst., must, moreover, 
be a conclusive proof to even the most sceptical that 
forecasts of great importance can be reliably ascertained 
by the aid of the weather plant. 

So much for ordinary human and even quasi-scientific 
credulity. We may add that Professor Oliver’s 
observations were made on plants provided by Pro- 
fessor Nowack. In the new edition of Clough’s 
Sinhalese Dictionary the plant we have been noticing 
is mentioned under the word Masha, thus: ‘‘jeweller’s 
weight, colloquially olinda-wel, weight about 17 
grains troy.” 

ee 
PLANTING IN HAPUTALE. 


RAIN—OCOFFEE— TEA—THE CHIMNEYS BLOWING “INCENSE 
TO THE sKIES’”—THE LATE MR. GLENNY’S BUILD- 
INGS—THE MARRIAGE OF A BUDDHIST PRIEST— 
THE MEDICAL AssIStTANIT—OLD DAMBAWINNA BR. M.— 
POLICH—THE GOVERNOR'S VISIT—CAT?ILE MURRAIN, 

: February 12th. 

Since my last notes, [ have extended my ramble 
from Golconda Hospital as far as the farthest estate 
at the west end of this district. The rains of the 
dist ultimo and at beginning of this month must have 
been much heavier towards that side, as I tound the 
cart road seriously damaged in two places before reach- 
ing Haldummulla town, and pioneers were repairing 
the damages, but although the water seems to have 
gone over the two well built bridges at Batgoda they 
were not damaged. ihe rainfall on an estate at that 
end was 4:40 inches oa the 31st ultimo and 4-95 in. 
on the Ist instant, continued more or less up 
to the 5th instant, but has been fine since. ‘Today 
the cloulds are gathering all round and asmall shower 
is passing as I write. There was pretty strong blow- 
ing of wind especially during the nights on the other 
side and about the Piunaketiya Pass, and my hat was 
near being blown away on a voyage of discovery in 
to the lowcountry. All over the other side, wher- 
ever there was auy good coffee remaining, the trees 
ou the estates were crowded with blossom spikes 
which should lave opened by this time and 
the result should be a good coffee crop “ next year.” 

‘ea was looking well, but not flushing particularly 

wherever the quality or “ jat” of the bushes was of an 

inferior description, Some tea of high class jatin the 

Kalupahana Valley was looking superb, and no doubt the 

good almost virgin soil and climate of this valley are 

just the thing tor the growth of tea, The chimneys of 
the two factories at Berragalla and Needwood were 
blowing ‘* incense to the skies” and working, but I had 


no time to look in and seo the friends of the ‘‘ new 

generation ” and new product at work, May their 

chimneys smoke for ever ! J. A, 
> — 

Coomrs oN Tra Garprens.—A contemporary 
writes :—‘‘ Mr. Fletcher has been elected Honorary 
Secretary of the Terai Tea 1|’lanters’ Association, 
in succession to Mr. Gordon, who is going home. 
At the same meeting, ® unanimous vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Gordon, for his valuable 
services while Honorary Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. At the same meeting, it was agreed that 
the offer of a special police torce for the protec- 
tion of coolies marching by the route recommended 
by Mr, Fletcher from Chota Narpore to the 
Western Dogars and Terai was necessary to the in- 
terests of the district. This r solution is a sensible 
one; as there is no doubt whatever as to coolies 
from Chota Nagpore being very frequently—inde d, 
wilfully—misled as to their destination by the 
agents of coolie contractors from Assam, Cachar 
and Sylhet. The Dhangurs do not know very much 
about geograpby, and they aie undoubtedly often 
‘personally conducted’ to other tea districts, while 
they were fancying themselv.s en route for the 
happy hunting grounds of the Darjeeling Terai and 
Western Dooars.—M. Mail. 

Our Export or Carpamoms during the 
current season has been exercising the wits of 
leading local authorities as tv where all the supply 
comes from that continues to find its way through 
the Colombo Customs. The yvreat cardamom dis- 
tricts of Ceylon are generally believed to be 
‘““Rangala, Nitre Cave and Medamahanuwara,”’ 
the north-eastern group of panting districts; and 
a careful detailed estimate for each estate in this 
division and making allowance for some from the 
Knuckles, only shows a total outturn of 120,000 lb. 
for the current year—that is from lst Jan. to 
31st Dec. 1890. How much more should be added 
for the rest of the country is the question? Well, 
from what we know of the country and planting, 
elsewhere, we should -feel inclined to limit the 
total shipments to about 200,000 lb. with the 
foregoing information before us. But when we turn 
to the recorded exports for the current commer- 
cial season and note that 201,409 lb. have been 
shipped between Ist October last and 13th Feb., 
against 131,000 lb. in same period last season, we 
fear that our previous estimate for the whole year 
Ist Oct. to 30th Sept. of 300,000 lb. will be under 
rather than over the mark, and that the ship- 
ments for the calendar year will not be much less? 

Tur Finances oF THE Dutcu Hast InpDins.—A 
report on the budget for Netherlands India, which 
has lately been published by the Foreign Office 
shows an estimated revenue of £10,677,072 and an 
expenditure of £11,708,355 or a deficit of £1,(31,283. 
The expenditure however, includes £774,417 for 
the construction of Government railways and the 
establishment of telegraphic communication between 
Macassar and Bandjermassin, while there is also 
an increase in the estimate for the navy. The 
increase in revenue is due to a_ higher esti- 
mate of the returns for the sale of colfee, but 
there is a decline in the estimated returns from 
cinchona and tin, The deficiency will be met, 
if necessary from the surplus for 1887 which 
amounted to £2,091,652 and was the largest sur- 
plus since 1867. On the whole the financial result 
of the past six years is a great improvement on 
the previous six. Between 1875 and 1883 there 
were deficits every year except one amounting in 
the aggregate to £4,388,359, to meet which a loan 
was raisedin 1883. On the other hand in 1885, 1886 
and 1887 there were surpluses amounting altogether 
to £2,428,200.—London Times. 
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COFFEE, CORN, AND PIMENTO IN JAMAICA, 
Cultivation of coffee is extending immensely in 
the district. Prices have been very good this year 
and every one has gone to planting coffee, and this 
is the staple product of the district. A great amount 
of corn is also being raised, and has been selling at 
an average of three shillings a bushel this year. 

The people have no good method in their cultiva- 
tion or in preparing coffee or corn for the market. 
They are just as primitive in this respect as they 
ever were. They work out the land entirely aud never 
use any means to make it more productive. The lime 
that is washed down from the hills acts in some 
slight measure as a fertilizer. It would, no doubt, be 
very difficult to use a plow in many parts of the 
mountain districts, the formation being in a great degree 
of honeycomb rock, which crops up through the soil. 

The people have no knowledge ot properly preparing 
coffee and corn for market, and what little is done 
in this respect is of the most primitive description. 
None of the corn ig kiln-dried, and the coffee is 
greatly deteriorated from lack of proper care in the 
manutacture. We think that what is most needed is 
a central factory to which the people could bring 
their coffee aud corn, the factory purchasing the 
coffee in berry and the corn just as gathered. The 
growers know nothing about hulling, washing or sizing, 
ete., of the coffee. We think the people would be glad 
to avail themselves of a factoryif one were established. 
As it is now everything is so primitive, in cultivation 
and manufacture as in the days of Abel, perhaps more so. 
—From a notice of Brown's Town in “Jamaica Gleaner.” 

Again with reference to St. Anne’s Bay :—Urops, 
we found that banana cultivation was extending con- 
siderably, a fair estimate placing tiie increased area 
in this fruit over last year at two hundred acres. 
Cofieeis also being extensively planted in the Parish, 
especially in Dry Harbour Mountain district. Prices 
have been very good, and trade in this product 
active. Pimento erop has been short. Some trouble 
has been experienced in getting the bananas to a 
market, and but for this there would be more grown. 
The sngar crop this year has been rather small, 
mainly on account of the seasons,—too much rain. 
One estate only made half a crop, and we understand 
several will lose money this year. No estates have 
been thrown up recently, but there are only nine in 
the parish now.—Jamaica Gleaner. 

We noticed that corn is not often grown on land 
by itself, but is put in among other crops. We heard 
of yields of from twenty to forty bushels of corn per 
acre, and two crops a year, in this district—and yet 
we import a very large quantity of corn from abroad 
to supply this thinly populated fruitful country. 

There are three or four places in the district 
where are kept three or four hundred boxes of bees, 
but nothing at all scientific or systematic in the keeping 
of the bees is attempted. Everything is primitive and 
rude.—Jbid. 


——— 
CEYLON OOLONGS. 
Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft report in their 


circular of the 30th ultimo:— 

We sold a small invoice of desirable Oolongs at and 
average of Is 53d. 

The Oolong tea above referred to was muirked 
B. HE. 114 chests No. 1 550 lb. 

1a ey Sano sane 
and was offered for public sale on the 27th Nov. in 
Colombo, and taken out for want of bidders, the only 
offer being 30 and 40 cents! it was ultimately sold at 
50 cents per lb. 

It is evident that Ceylon buyers have yet a deal 
to learn ag to the value of Ceylon teas, a similar 
quality was cold on the 4th December at priccs which 
stopped the maxufacture ! 


Quinine AND InruvenzA.—Our London cor 
respondent writes by this muil:—‘‘Quinine has 
been largely purchased. A sketch in Punch this 
weck refers to it.’’ The sketch in question ig en- 


titled “Refreshments in Vogue,” and represents a | 


waiter at a ball asking a lady; ‘Quinine or anti- 
pyrine, my lady ?” 


THE TALGASWELA TEA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
The annual general meeting of the Talgaswela 
Tea Company of Ceylon, Limited, was held yester- 
day afternoon at the offices of the Company, No. 5, 
Baillie St., Fort, Colombo. Mr. T. C. Owen (Chair- 
man of the Company) presided, and the following 
directors and shareholders were present :—Messrs. 
Shelton Agar, Geo. K. Deaker, T. W. Hall, G.O. 
Walker, H. P. Kudd, Eric S. Anderson, Walter 
Agar, G. D. Dick, G. W. Suhren and A. Schulze 
(Secretary). The following shareholders were re- 
presented by proxies :—Messrs. James Mitchell, 
E. G. C. Mitchell, O. L. Scott, T. Labouchere, 
H. Pasteur, R. 8. Patry, T. C. Sanderson, J. J. 
Cater, J. G, J. Cater, H. P. Cater, C. A. Cater, 
A. Kuhn, A. L. Wyilie, G. A. Borrett and G. L. 
Deaker. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and the report (as published in the Observer on the, 
11th instant) was taken as read. 


ADOPTION OF THE REPORT. 


The CnartrmsN, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that there was very little to remark upon, 
but it might interest them to know that the cost of 
developing the estate up to last year had been R192 
per acre, and by the estimates for the current 
year the total cost would be R224 per acre, after which 
they trusted that no further capital expenditure 
would be needed, ‘The figures for the cost of 
opening the estate were after allowing for a deduc- 
tion from the capital of the value of 1,3(0 acres 
of forest land onthe estate. Attheend of 1891 it 
was hoped that they would be in a position to 
pay some dividend. Later, when the estate was in 
bearing, if they could get 500 lb. of tea per acre, 
and if they could obtain 45 cents per lb. they 
would get a return of R60 per acre, which would 
enable them to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. 
They could not say this for certain because it 
would be difficult to know what the price of tea 
was to be the year after next. The next thing 
was that all labour was cheap. On the esti- 


mate for the last year R3,000 were saved 
under this heading, and the cost of weed- 
ing in the present year’s estimate had been 


put down at 30 cents per acre per month. In the ac- 
counts before them nothing had been taken off for 
depreciation in buildings or machinery because these 
had all been erected so very recently, but a liberal 
amount had been taken off the capital account for 
tools, carts &c.—about 25 per cent. He did not 
think there was anything else which called 
for notice, but he laid on the table the estimates 
for the coming year, which perhaps the share- 
holders would like to see. 

Mr. Draxer seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the report.— Before putting the motion the CHairMAN 
said that he was told that there was a gentleman 
present who had recently visited the property 
of the Company, and the shareholders would be 
glad if he would give them his impressions. 

Mr. Dicx thought it would be presumptuous of 
him to offer any remarks, as he was not a planter, 
and he could only tell when a tea plant looked 
healthy about as much as he could when a turnip 
did at home. He, however, had visited the place, 
and stayed 24 hours there. He was accompanied 
by a friend who was a Kelani Valiey planter, and 
he always referred to him to qualify any impression 
that was made upon his mind during his visit. 
They first saw the factory, but he wes not qualified 
to make any remarks ebout that. They then 
walked through the tea fi ds, and saw the different 
,, jts,” as they called them. The plants appeared 
to him to be in healthy condition, but he asked 
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his Kelani Valley friend what he thought of the 
place, comparing it to the Kelani Valley. His 
friend seemed to hesitate about answering him at 
first, and then he said that the tea was not as 
advanced as the Kelani Valley would be. Then 
Mr. Broadhurst chimed in that the tea plant did 
not come toa head so rapidly at Talgaswela during 
the first two years of its growth as in the Kelani 
Valley, but that afterwards it shot ahead splendidly. 
Another remark of Mr. Broadhurst’s had also struck 
him, viz. that the low-lying ground on the estate 
might very well be planted with Mauritius grass. The 
labour on the estate interested him very much. Sinha- 
lese labour had its advantages and its disadvantages. 
One advantage was its cheapness. It required quite 
a different management to Tamil labour, and Mr. 
Broadhurst had explained to him the difficulties 
of working with Sinhalese labour. It, however, 
appeared to him that Mr. Broadhurst was the 
right man in the right place, as he appeared 
to know them go thoroughly, but he had come to 
the conclusion that if they were entirely dependent 
upon Sinhalese labour they might find themselves 
‘up a gum tree,’’ The two great advantages were that 
the expense was less, and they hadno lines to provide. 

Mr. Suauron Acar did not think it wag quite fair 
to compare the Kelani Valley two year old tea with 
the Talgaswela tea, because the Talgaswela tea was 
only 15 to 16 months old, and the very oldest there 
was only 18 months,so that it would scarcely be 
fair to compare two year old tea to 15 months old tea. 
' The tea on the northern portion of the estate, to 
which allusion had been made, was practically only 
six or eight months old. 

Mr, Dick said that he would like to make another 
remark in reference to the water power on the estate. 
Mr, Agar was much interested, as they all were, in 
getting as much water as they could, and there was 
a plan to get water froma stream which flowed 
through the north of the estate. It seemed to be an 
open question whether the level of that water would 
enable them to do so or not. He would like to know 
what proportion of the power could be supplied by 
water even if there was an available supply. 

Mr. Suetton Acar said that at 2 previous meeting 
they had decided that the water power would be of 
great use to the Company, and they should get as 
much done by means of it as they possibly could, 
supplementing what was required by a steam engine, 
working the steam engine when the water supply failed 

Mr. Diox agreed that that seemed to be the most 
practical way. 


The report was then unanimously adopted. 
RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS, 

On the motion of Mr. Haun, seconded by Mr. 
Watker, Messrs. T. C. Owen and G. W. Suhren were 
re-elected Directors of the Company. 

ELECTION OF AN AUDITOR, 

The Cuarrman said that the next business was to 
elect an auditor for the coming year. Mr. Guthrie had 
applied for the post, and the Secretary informed him 
(the Obairman) that Mr. Guthrie had been of great 
usefulness to him during the past year, and had 
taken a great interest in the accounts. He had, 
thercfore, pleasure in proposing his re-election. 

Mr. Hyun seconded, and the motion was carried. 
SHCULD AN UUTSIDER BE ASKED TO RbPORT ON THE 
COMPANY’S PROPELTY ? 

Mr. Hann said be had been asked by a gentleman 
Whose proxy be held to propose that an outside 
report be made on tie Company's property. 
In asking this the gentleinan whose proxy he held 
desired to express no doubt at all on the manage- 
ment of the estate, or on the visiling ayent’s report, 
but he thought it would be to the benefit of the 
Company in many respects to have an outsider’s 
report. He had not much to say, as they had already 


discussed the matter in Committee meeting, and he 
would simply leave it in the hands of the general 
meeting to decide whetber an outsider’s report 
would be of advantage to the Company or not. 

Mr. Wauker had pleasure in seconding the proposal. 

Mr. Waurer AGAR proposed as an amendment 
that no outsider was required. If any of the 
shareholders considered it necessary there were very 
able men amongst themselves who could go down 
to the estate and veport for the satisfaction of the 
Company. Ifa shareholder wished that an outsider 
should do it he could take an outsider with him, but 
at the present stage of the Company’s affairs he 
did not think that 1t was advisable that they should 
incur the expense of asking an outsider to go down. 
He did not think there was any object to be gained 
by it, and they would only be wasting the Com- 
pany’s money. So far as he knew they were all 
satisfied that things were going on very well indeed 
—(Mr, Haun: Quite so.}—and he proposed that no 
outsider be asked to report on their affairs at present. 

Mr. Suevron Acar seconded the amendment. In 
his opinion the Company’s affairs were in a very 
satisfactory condition. They had 716 acres under tea, 
instead of 500 as was originally proposed, without 
baving had tospend more money than they were pre- 
pared tospend on 500 acres. If there were any cause 
of complaint he would be the first to call for an 
outsider’s opinion, as he was very largely inter- 
ested in the Company, and represented indivi- 
dually the largest number of shares of anyone in 
the Company. He thought that if an opinion 
were wanted in regard to the estate, and what 
was being done there, that they had men 
amongst themselves who were quite capable and 
quite honest enough to give an opinion irrespective 
of any personal feeling in the matter. At the 
present stage he did not think it would be advis- 
able to have an outsider’s report on the estate. 

The CHAIRMAN said that he mustsupport the amend. 
ment proposed by Mr, Walter Agar. He did not 
think that at the present moment there was any 
necessity whatever for bringing in an outsider to 
give them an opinion. If the shareholders would 
like other opinions’ than those of the Visiting 
Agent there weremany amongst them who, he 
was sure, would give a fair and unbiassed opinion, 
which would carry every weight, 

Mr. Hau desired it to be distinctly understood 
that he was not making the motion on his own 
behalf. He was quite satisfied with the report, 
especially as itwas backed up by Mr. Dick and 
his friend the Kelani Valley planter. 

Mr. W Aker said that hesupported Mr. Hall because 
he had heard many remarks to the effect that 
it was desirable in the interests of the shareholders 
that they should have an independent report on 
the property. He also thought it was advisable 
that they should have an outside report. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting: 
7 voted for it and 4 against, so that the amend- 
ment was declared carried. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the chair. 

The Visiting Agent’s report was laid on the 
table, and ths foilowing are extracts of interest 
therefrom :-- 

Seed acevuut pianted in nurseries runs 

maunds 


«3 follows :— 


2; ( 43 from Messrs. D, Hdwards & Co. Singlo. 
moe | 3b Sandison’s Indigenous. 
$5 { 10 Alstons, Scott & Co’s Indian Manipuri do 
a4 5 Kirrimittia do 
mA | 

U 28 


Summuarising the whole extent of seven hundred and 
sixtzen acres under tea, the account tor seed and plants 
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would approximately stand as follows :— 


716 acres at 38,500 per acre... es 2,006,000 
Supplies, say 500 ooo 650,000 
3,156,000 

Plants at presentin the nurseries estimated at 250,000 
3,406,000 


Roughly speaking three and a half million 
plants have been raised from 2534 maunds 
tea seed purchased during 1887, 1888, and 1889. 

This gives an outturn of about 13,000 plants per 
maund, which may be considered as fairly successful. 

Arecanuts planted throughout the ravines and along 
boundaries, etc. are doing remarkably well. A few 
coconuts planted close by the New Bungalow also 
seem to thrive well. 

Mining operations for Plumbago and other Minerals 
were being carried on at the time of my visit by Mr. 
W. M. Young. He is prospecting on his own account 
with the understanding that for three months he is 
free to take all he can find, after the expiration of 
which time he gives a 1-10th share to the estate of 
any minerals, etc., that are found on Talgaswela. Mr. 
Young in the course of his mining operations has 
come on several minerals which he tells me will pay 
well. I have asked the Superintendent to forward 
samples to the Secretary to be placed before the 
Directors at their next meeting. Plumbago has been 
found on many portions of the Estate; but the indica. 
tions are not sufficiently pronounced, owing possibly 
to the pits not being sunk deep enough for me to give 
a decided opinion. Mr. Young however appears very 
sanguine that plumbago in paying quantites will even- 
tually be found. 

There is a craze at present in the district for Plum- 
bago digging which has raised the rates of daily wages 
for able bodied men, but I do not attach much im- 
portance to this, as Talgaswela is surrounded on all 
sides by villages, and I feel confident that all estate 
works can be carried out at low rates. There has 
been a saving on several field works during the past year. 


THE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
CEYLON. 

Turrty-sixtH ANNUAL Report. 
PLANTING PRODUCTS: 
THA—Oorrer— Cinchona—Cocoa—OarDAMOMs— 
Tospacco—Corron. 

Trea.—The cultivation of this product still continues 
to increase, and the area under tea may now be put at 
200,000 acres as against 187,000 last year. The past 
season is remarkable as having caused at one period 
a panic, dissipated almost as soon as created, by the 
as steady rise as there had been fall in price, and 
the greater firmness in the market. During the 
months May-June, the average price fell till during 
June it reached as low as 82d to however at once 
beg in to rise till in September it reached 1s 2d, and 
in November it was 4d higher. The average for 
the year ending September was, notwithstanding the 


unprecedently low prices ruling during the earlier - 


portion of 1889, only 4d lower than the previous 
year, Or 1ld as against 114d. This temporary fall 
proved however a blessing in disguise, as it caused cost 
of production to be more seriously looked into than 
ever, and the more sanguine to cease planting opera- 
tions on soil that was not suitable. Your Oommittee 
hopes that the lesson then taught may not be for- 
gotten, The low rates ruling and the increased quan- 
tity going into consumption, helped also to further 
displace Ohina Teas, and your Committee congratu- 
lates you on the excellent position of your staple, a 
position, so far as human foresight can foresee, it is 
likely to maintain. Total Exports for season ending 
September 30th, 1889, reached 32,516,682 lb. as against 
90,755,779 \b. for the previous season. Your Committee 
has pleasure in drawing your attention to the large 
increase in EXxports to markets other than that of the 
United Kingdom. For the season ending September 
30th, 1888, 646,258 Il. were exported to foreign markets 
whereas season ending 30th September 1889 shows 
exports to markets other than that of Great Britain 


1,572,004 lb, The Australian market took 1,134,156 1b, 
as against 479,626 lb. the previous season, America 
49,770 lb. as against 28,247 lb., India and Eastward 
295,433 lb. as against 23,746 lb. the previous season. The 
Ceylon Planters’ American Tea Company Limited, has 
recently been floated for pushing your Teas in America 
and other foreign markets, and your Committee trusts 
it may meet with the success it merits, still further 
aid in distributing your T'eas over the world and thus 
lighten the home market. 

The Exports for tbe year Ist January to 31st 
December 1889 were  34,345,7528 lb. as against 
23,820,472 lb. for the year let January to 3lst De- 
cember 1888. A statement courteously furnished by 
the Hou’ble the Collector of Oustoms which is of 
much interest as giving autboritative data of the export 
of Tea tothe United Kingdom and to the other Markets 
is annexed to this Report. 

CorrEr.—During the twelve mouths there bas been 
a great falling-off in the exports of Coffee. The 
Chamber of Commerce returns !orseason 1887-88 showed 
the exports tobe 136,295 cwt. of Plautation and Native, 
In season 1888-89 :-— 


Plantation .» 18,433 owt. 
Native rn re Cleyl 
Total .. 86,440 ,, 


This gives a deficiency of almost one-third from the 
Export of the previous season. Green bug which caused 
so much consternation a few years ago is undoubtedly 
less prevalent than formerly, esvecially in these parts 
where it firstappeared and from a consensus of opinion 
it would seem to be less virulent in its attacks than it 
was at first. ‘his has encouraged many, iu view also 
of the high prices now ruling to decide upon keeping - 
some of their remaining coffee iv cultivaiion and not 
allowing it all to make way for tea. Leaf-disease 
shews little abatement, although there are many who 
hold the opinion that it is uot 8) severe as formerly. 
It is highly probable that in some districts coffee may 
still receive the attentivn that it has had in the past. 
In further confirmation of this there are some now 
who believe that if well selected shade of certain kinds 
had all along been grown amongst the coffee bushes, 
in every way the coffee would be more permanent and 
in support of this opinion shade of approved kinds is 
being planted in good coffee in several places, especially 
the drier coffee districts of the islaud. 

The Exports for the year lst January to 31st Decem- 
ber 1889 were 88,986 cwts. as against 137,793 cwts. for 
the year 1st January to 31st December 1888. 

Orncnona.—The exports of this product during the 
year have continued on a smaller scale than for tome 
years past. Notwithstanuing the havy reduction in 


-exports the price ot bark has ruled at a very low 


average in the home markets throughout the year viz. 
13d to 1Zd per unit, but towards tue eud of the year a 
slight improvement has tiken place. At these pric s 
it is needless to say that Cinchoua cannot be planted 
and grown at a profit in Ocylon, except in possibly one 
or two favoured spots, and tLe cultivation a!l over the 
Island has been given up, to a very large extent, in 
favour of Tea. ‘ve existing stock of bark in the Island 
is rapidly decreasing, and in a very few years Ocylon 
will be able to supply but a smal! proportion of the 
World’s consumption of Quinine. 

The Exports for the year Ist Jinuary to 3lst Decem- 
ber 1889 were 9,455,641 Ib. as against 12,482,817 Ib. for 
the year lst January to3lst December 1883. 

Cacao.—This product has agaia regained its export 
average; the Jast year being favourable on acecunt of 
the well apportioned rainfall. The area cultivated is 
uot being increased, simply because land suited to its 
growth is not procurable. 

The Exports for the year Ist January to 3ist Decem 
ber 1889 were 18,849 cwts as against 12,231 ewr. for the 
year 1st January to 3lst December 1888. 

CarpAmoms.—The area under this cultivation has 
been steadily maintained during the past year by 
planting of small acreages on estates where it has 
been found Oardamoms can be successfully growu. 
It is a capricious plant, and only thrives and fruits in 
certain favored localities, and at an altitude of 2500 
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to 4,200 feet above sealevel. The old Malabar variety 
is nearly extinct, and only the Mysore kind is now 
ever planted. The market valueof Cardamoms fell 
considerably during the latter evd of the past year. 

The Exports for the year 1st January to 3lst 
December 1889 were 466,163% 1b andl pkge.as against 
281,925 lb for the year lst January to 31st December 
1888. 

Topacco.—A considerable extent of land was planted 
with this product during the past year with fair 
success and much knowledge of the conditions ne- 
cessary for the production of a “ wrapper’”’ leaf has 
been acquired. During the coming season the culti- 
vation will be extended and with the experience and 
knowledge now available, your Committee anticipates 
that Ceylon tobacco will ere long have iis merits 
recognized in the market and becom» a valuable 
subsidiary product. 

Oorron.—The successful establishment of a cotton 
spinning and weaving factory near Colombo his drawn 
attention to the cultivation of cotton in Orylon. Both 
by Europeans and by Natives it is being tried more 
or less experimently in various parts of the Island 
and in some cases with considerable success. Valuable 
addition has been made to the literature of the sub- 
ject, notably by the prize essays pu)lished in the 
® Coylon Independent.” The cultivation is simple and 
inexpensive, while under favorable circumstances the 
yields are quick and very considerable. Insect pests 
snd a wet climate are the two difficulties which will 
robably prevent any large cultivation on estates 
hroughout the plantiny Districts. Bat it seems peobable 
that in the drier parts of the country the enterprize will 
be profitable to the Native in his chena and to European 
Companies in large plautations, 


STATEMENT oF TEA ExPoRTED AT COLOMBO, TO THE 
UnitED KINGDOM AND TO THE UNDERMENTIONED 
COUNTRIES, FROM 1ST JANY. i889 To 3{sT Drc, 


1889, REFERRED TO IN PARAGRAPH ON TEA, 


United Kingdom 32,657,589 Constantinople 90 
BRITISH CoLoniEs. France 18,093 
Cyprus 470 French India 15 
Aden 790 Grenada 300 
Australia 1,162,783; Hamburg 16,879 
British India 383,544 Holland 7 
Cape of Good Hope 970 Italy 2,281 
Gibraltar 200 Japan 45) 
Hongkong 5,202 Maldive Islands 56 
Malta 1,315 Manilla 370 
Mauritius 22,750 Port Said 692 
Straits Settlements 7,112 Portuguese Poss.in India 100 
FoREIGN OouNTRIES. Russia 3,707 
Alexandria 475 Suez 8,280 
Belgium 100 Smyrna 540 
Barbadoes 500 Trieste 5,305 
Bremen 16, 74: United States of 
Buenos Ayres 520 America 24,305 
Bushire 2,884 ——— 
China 1,105 Total . 34,345,8522 


ee ee 
THE HOME TEA SALES. 


Particu’ar attention should, we think, be given 
by all locally interested in the growth or 
the shipment of tea to the Resolutions passed 
by the Tea Committee of the Oeylon Association in 
London as given in our London Letter by last mail, 
As regards combined action with the Indian Tea 
Districts Association, it would seem that the 
Committee representing Osylon tea interests do not 
regard it to be necessary, at all events for the present, 
though ready t co-operate at such times as it may 
usefully do so. But while we feel we may safely 
leave the determination as to any such action to 
those who represent us at home, we would desire 
to direct attention to the final conclusion 
at which the Indian Association arrived; because 
there can be no doubt that much might be done 
here towards assisting the home trade in its desire 
to better regulate the course of the tea sales in 
Mincing Lane. The conclusion reads :—‘ That 
the Brokers be requested to meet once a week, 
and endeavor by mutual agreement to regulate 
the offerings as far as possible in accordance with 
the demand at the time, and the members of the As- 
sogiation hereby pledge thomselyes to support them,” 
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Now how far, or by what methods, our local 

shippers can contribute their quota of sup- 

port in this matter, ehould, and doubtless 


will, be the subject of careful consideration by the 
Planters’ Association, which will doubtless have 
received by the same mail, full details from its 
home agents. It has long been felt, we believe,—in- 
deed we recollect the prominence given by Mr, 
J. L. Shand to this point at one of the earlier 
meetings of the Ceylon Asgociation in London, — 
that the over-weighting of the market at indi- 
vidual gales is the main cause of much of the 


irregularity in price obtained for Ceylon teas. 
It appears to us desirable that local ship- 
pers should give to those to whom they 


intrust their home sales a considerable amount of 
latitude as to placing their shipments on the 
market. If this is not done—if, in their desire 
to obtain an early financial return, they confine 
their home agents within too narrow limits of 
action, it is not possible that tlre brokers oan exercise 
the power of discrimination which seems to be 
go much desired. Of course, a change might 
mean the incurrence of delay inimical to those 
quick returns, the importance of which to most 
of our planters and shippers cannot be overlooked, 
But, on the other hand, if such delay should 
result in improved prices being obtained, and a 
more regular condition of the market, this 
advantage might well be set against the undoubted 
disadvantage of a deferred return, and it would 
probably be found in the long run to more than 
counterbalance the latter. 

Our suggestion in this respect must certainly be 
acknowledged to run counter to the desire lately 
manifested, to secure the shortening of the term of 
“prompt.” Theaction then contemplated had for its 
incentive a quicker return to the grower and 
shipper of the results to their industry and outlay. 
For very good reasons, to which we referred when 
that particular question was under discussion, the 
views of the home referees in this case, were 
deferred to. Now, as it would seem, a further con- 
cession ig recommended in the interest, not, be it 
recollected of the home trade, but in that of the 
producers in this island. It will be for the Planters’ 
Association in consultation with the Chamber of 
Commerce perhaps, to settle how this can be made 
without resulting in serious inconvenience; but wa 
think that all will see how carefully considered the 
matter has been in London, and will therefore 
allow that the decision taken has been arrived 
at solely in the interest of the producer. Several 
of the other points embraced in the Resolutions 
of the Indian Tea Districts Association Committee 
have reference solely to the convenience of those who 
conduct or attend the sales in London; but in- 
directly no doubt these also have a bearing upon 
our tea.growing industry, and should not therefore 
wholly escape the attention of our readers. 

The final Resolution of the Tea Committee of 
our London Association dealt with the question of 
the beneficial or ill results to be expected from an 
entire or partial remission of the duty on tea, 
It will be seen that it records the view that a 
reduction would certainly be beneficial; and in spite 
of some doubts which are shared, as we know, 
by a not inconsiderable number of those who have 
given consideration to the matter, we may well be 
content to accept the conclusions arrived at by so 
expert a body as is that Committee. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge appears to have based some of his chief 
arguments upon incorrect data, and that being 
the case we must necessarily refuse to give weight 
to them. On the other hand, the public opponent 
of Sir Roper’s views, Mr. Roberts of the Colombo 
Commercial Company, bas also had to admit the 
possible incorrectness of some of his data, But 
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we may rely upon it that full consideration was 
allowed during the discussion of this matter in 
London for both inaccuracies, before the Committee 
adopted the Resolution to which it has pledged 
itself. The prectical point now has reference to 
Mr. Goschen’s intentions. The latest intelligence 
is not very favourable to the prospect of the tea 
duty being touched at all; but we may see ‘“ the 
unexpected’ occur and a reduction in the duty by 
2d proposed and carried. 


ea 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 


LIPTON ON CEYLON TEAS—PRICES FOR BLENDED TEA— 
VIRTUES OF TEA IN EARLY DAYS—TEA-MAKERS AND A 
’3 IDEA ABOUT IT—TOBACCO NURSERIES. 
pun wee February 17th. 
When Lipton, the ham and butter man, went 
in for pushing Ceylon teas at home, he made a 
grand advertisement of it. Cart-loads of tea chests 
paraded the streets preceded by brass bands, and 
the newspapers told how Mr, T. J. Lipton had 
paid the biggest sum for tea duty—several thou- 
sands of pounds—that had been paid since the tea 
duty scare just before Budget day, about five or six 
ears ago. He was in the market about the end 
of April last year when our teas were very much 
depressed, and the prices he offered to sell at were 
startling. A ‘‘ magnificent Indian and China blend, 
pure and fragrant,” was to be had for 1s 2d a lb.; 
a ‘specially selected Ceylon, China, and Indian 
plend” sold at 1s 6d; while the ‘“‘extra choicest Indian 
and Ceylon blend” cost 1s 9d. From a friend I have got 
asample of the 1s 2d tea, which I send to you; and 
allIcan say is that I am glad the name of Ceylon 
is not associated with it. I hardly knew what to 
test it against, but tried congou, and even then it 
came out very badly indeed, yet itis entitled a 
“ Magnificent Indian and China Blend.”* What the 
‘«‘ Extra Choicest” 1s 9d lot was like I have now no 
curiosity to know: but I incline to think that it 
too will be ‘cheap and nasty’ like the blend named 
“ magnificent.” 
pre Deent tea drinkers to the tea drinkers of 
the past is an easy transition: in reading the late 
Mark Pattison’s Essays I stumbled the other day 
onone of those early believers in the virtues of 
tea. The old French scholar, Peter Daniel Huet 
was one of the first to adopt the use of the 
beverage in France, and has nothing but high praise 
for the benefits he received. It appears he boiled 
his tea, and this is what he says of the results :— 
“The experiment succeeded so much beyond my 
hopes, that I seemed to have acquired a new 
stomach, strong and active and no longer subject 
to indigestion. On this account tea rose so high in 
my esteem that I scarcely suffered a day to pass 
without drinking it. I derived from it the further 
benefit that its salutary leaves, with their benign 
vapours, swept the brain, thus meriting the title 
of brushes of the understanding.” Now from boiled 
tea those results are not at all bad; the old scholar 
although perlaps not quite up to the best means for 
getting a good cup of tea was still a long way ahead 
of the mother of a sailor of our own nation, who 
in those early days had got from her son a pound 
of the fragrant high-priced leaf. She was said 
to have boiled it also, and after throwing away 
two or three dirty waters, served up the leaves, 
and she and her invited guests ate them on bread ! 
Visitors to the island are often struck with things, 
which are wholly unnoticed by those who dwell 


pinsanieeen hee ae 
* Messre. Somerville & Oo., to whom we sent the 
dacot apex onit as follows:—Broken tea ; present 
London value 644; Colombo equivalent at exchange, 1/54 
29c. Dry leaf greyish ragged uneven and flaky leafy, 
Broken tea, rather stalky. Liquor thin, common, In: 
fused tea dark and irregular,”—Hp, 7, A, 


therein. The numerous advertisements in our 
daily papers of “tea makers wanted” led a lady 
visitor to come to the conclusion that Ceylon was 
prominently the land for the spinster, her idea 
being that the advertisement represented bachelor 
planters advertising for wives! This is about as 
good as the ancient joke of their being so many 
“ single-he’s” in Ceylon as to make it the paradise 
of the unmarried lady ; and better a good deal 
than the new edition, which had it that Ceylon was 
the land of the one-eyed, as the native was buta 
single-ee. It would be hard to beat this last for badness. 
[Getting a ‘mon soon’ in this eastern land is quite 
as vile !—p p,]} 

Tobacco growers say that nurseries put in at the 
beginning of the year, and planted out at the be- 
ginning of the §.-W., succeed very much better 
than when the nurseries are made in the S.-W. 
and planted out in the N.-E. It seems that this 
also is the experience of tobacco growers in Sumatra. 

PEPPERCORN. 


ee 


Buur Guu,—The extensive growth of the blue gum 
in and about Ootacamund, has had the effect of 
reducing the price of this fuel to R2 a bandy load. 
The contractor will tell you that this rate only 
pays when the wood is purchased green and just 
as it is cut down. There is so much moisture 
in it that 2,000 1b. of dry wood cannot be sold for 
the same price without a loss on the transaction.— 
S. of I. Observer. 


QUININE.—A big Yankee reckoning is found 
in the following paragraph :— 

Boston consumeda ton of quinine pills (the Record 

of that city declares) during ten days of the influenza 
epidemic. 
A ton of quinine would equal 26,880 ounces or 
nearly 13 million grains. This would give 35 
grains for each man, woman or child in Boston 
for the 10 days! An average of 34 grains a day 
over all the population is rather too much, though 
there can be no doubt that the Americans under- 
stand the value of quinine in a way that the 
people of England and Europe have yet to learn. 


Tue Enemy or TxA referred toin anotein our 
issue of yesterday is, we find, the tea bark louse, 
Aspidiotus sp., regarding which Mr. EH. E. Green 
wrote last year as follows :— 


“T consider this to be the most serious enemy of the 
tea that I have yet noticed. I have received specimens of 
tea infested with this insect from several different dis- 
tricts. Though fron. its habits it is not easily detected, I 
believe it to be present in enormous quantities on every 
estate, where itis responsible for many hide-bound 
unproductive bushes. Inthe most injuricus form of the 
pest the insects are crowded together on the older stems, 


| each individual concealed by a thin scale which most 


accurately imitates the bark upon which it zests. So 
close is this resemblance that at one time I thought the 
insect was actually living beneath small blisters formed 
in the outer layer of the bark.” 

The remedies he proposed were as follows :— 

‘‘T would suggest the removal of these old diseased 
stems wherever it can be effected without spoiling the 
bush. After pruning they should be either burned or 
completely buried. It is for pests of this family that 
the Americans so largely use kerosine emulsions, 
sprayed over the trees. In the case of pruned tee 
bushes this treatment could be more thoroughly and 
economically applied than in that of thick coffee; and £ 
believe that the beneficial results would amply repay the 
outlay. I hope shortly to be in a position to give 
statistics of the cost of application of the emulsion. I 
am expecting the loan of a smallforce pump with 
nozzles specially designed for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the liquid in a fine mist-like spray. The actual cost 
of the emulsion would be very little, as the kerosene is 
highly diluted withsosp and water,” 
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To the SLdttor. 


VINE LEAVHS. 


Drar Str,—Can your botanical referee say what 
is the matter with some vine leaves (sent under 
separate cover) and what doctoring is required ? 
The leaves belong to the black Hamburg variety, 
and although the plants grow well, the foliage on 
arriving at maturity dies off like those sent. 

VITIS VINIFERA. 

[Our referee reports :—‘‘] cannot say what dis- 
ease the leaves are suffering from, and am unable 
to suggest a remedy. They arrived in too dry a 
state for successful examination.’’ Our correspon- 
dent should send some to Peradeniya which is 
nearer him than Colombo, and probably Dr. Trimen 
could aid him.—Ep. 7’. A.] 


“MATAGALLA” BRAND TEAS. 


London, Jan. 3rd. 

Dear §81R,—Our correspondent in Colombo has for- 
warded us a cutting out of your valuable paper (28th 
November 1889 date) in which there are some remarks 
regarding our Matagalla Oeylon Tea. It appears that 
some person living in or near Cheddar had received 
one of the 40z. samples we supply gratis to our customers 
with first orders, to distribute to the best families in 
the district in which his shop issituated. This sample 
he forwards to yow for inspection. Now from the date 
of this order in our books, the particular customer must 
have received the sample over 7 months ago, conse- 
quently it had been at least 6 months in the little paper 
sample bag. No wonder therefore it. tasted ‘“ papery 
and smelt flat, &c.’’ As you have been at some trouble 
to get an opinion upon our Matagalla Oeylon Tea, which 
could notin the nature of things do us justice; may 
we ask you in common fairness to submit the two 
samples we have today forwarded you by Parcels Post 
to the same test and examination? These have been 
taken promiscuously out of our present blends and are 
average samples of our quality. We venture to hope 
you will do us the justice to give them into the same 
hands as those who tasted the little $ oz. sample pre- 
viously. Asan old Mincing Lane tea taster of 28 years’ 
standing Tearly saw the value and merit of Ceylon tea, 
and by “all appliances and means to boot,” have 
sought to popularize the teas from the island, Indeed 
our firm was one of the earliest to put Ceylon teas 
before the trade until at this moment they are sold in 
almost every town and village in England.—Apologizing 
for this trespass on your time, and thanking you in 
anticipation, yours truly, 

S. T. FRANCIS (Alfred Smith & Co.). 

P.S.-—We have sent you also the stationery hand- 
bills, show-bills &c., so that you may see the style of 
the getting-up. 

(The tea samples which have now reached us are 
indeed yery different to those referred to in Novem- 
ber. Those before us and which we have tried 
do credit to the name of Ceylon and afford good 
value for the money. We are also pleased to 
learn that Messrs, Alfred Smith & Co. have done so 
much to promote the sale of Ceylon teas and we 
have included their Firm in the list published in 
our Overland Observer. The analyst’s report at- 
tached to the packages sent us is as follows :— 

To the “ Matagalla Tea Co.’-—This is to certify 
that I have executed a careful Microscopical and 
Chemical Examination of the “Aatagalla Ceylon Tea.” 
It is a natural and pure Tea, containing one-third 
its weight of Extractive matters, very rich in the 
NUTRITIVE, NITROGENOUS PRINCIPLE CHARACTERISTIC 
OF ALL GOoD TRAS. The Volatile constituents in the 
Tea give to its infusion A REMARKABLE DELICATP TASTE 
AND A BEAUTIFUL AROMA...,.. 16 is a first class Tea, 
(Signed) Ep, V. GARDNFR, F. A. S., M.8, A., Professor 
of en London, 


We are only beginning to realize in Ceylon the im- 
mense importance of the Tea ‘Package’ Trade in Bri- 
tain and itis with reference to the dealers who blend 
and sell pure Ceylon teas, that the great advantage of 
a reduction of the tea duty say by 3d, is seen. 
This would enable really good Ceylon teas to be 
sold in is 6d packages with profit to all concerned. 
—Mr. Francis we understand, fixed on ‘ Mata- 
galla’’ as his brand with no other idea than to 
have a distinctive name for his Ceylon package 
teas.— ip. 7 A.] 


AN ENEMY OF TEA. 


Kandy, January 31st. 

Dear Sir,—By post I am sending you in a tin 
box ‘‘poochies”’ that are becoming rather trouble- 
some on my tea bushes. They are curious little 
“beasties,” and pierce the tea leaves, as you may 
note, rather badly! Can you kindly give me in- 
formation regarding these creatures, and say 
whether they are likely to increase to a large extent? 
As, if there is any likelihood of this, steps should be 
taken at once to have them eradicated,—Yours faith- 
fully, SHELTON AGAR. 

[Our entomological referee reports :—‘‘ The insects 
are the larve of some psychid moth, but I do 
not know the species, and under ordinary circum- 
stances this family is not very injurious. But only 
two days ago I received specimens of a much larger 
species from Matale, with a note saying that they 
had almost entirely defoliated about 100 trees in a 
patch, and that the insects were swarming there. 
It is one of those cases that show how an insect, 
harmless under ordinary circumstance, may from 
some unknown cause suddenly increase to an in- 
jurious extent.’’—Eb. T. A.] 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA: A SANATORIUM 
FOR CKYLON AND INDIA. 


The 8. 8S. ‘‘ Orient,” Feb. 1st, 1890. 

Srtr,—Will you please allow me space in your 
columns to call attention to the advantages which 
Western Australia now offers to Europeans in 
Ceylon asa Sanitarium and place for the education 
of their children. The first consideration is that 
of suitability of- climate. All the south-western part, 
from Perth to Albany (as the town at King George’s 
Sound is called), is far out of the tropics and yet 
not so far as to offer an injuriously extreme change. 
At Perth in 1888 the lowest and highest shade 
readings of the themometer were 34 and 105 re- 
spectively. Albany being 250 miles south the readings 
would he lower, I want to submit to your readers 
whether this is not a sufficient change to be 
recuperative and yet not extreme enough to leave 
disastrous results. It should be remembered that 
ours isadry heat, and in that respect a further con- 
trast to the climate of Ceylon. The next matter 
of importanceis proximity. The magnificent steam- 
ships of the Orient Line and of the P. & O. Company 
bring Albany within 10 days of Colombo. The ocean 
to be traversed offers less dangers to the traveller than 
that between Ceylon and England. There is not 
even the Australian Bight to be crossed. Some 
time can be pleasantly spent in the picturesque 
and prosperous town of Albany. The ever-changing 
scene on the jetty; the come and go of those 
“floating palaces, ’’ the mail steamers, twice a 
week ; excursions on and around the bay ; drives 
to the uncleared bush and to the virgin forest ; 
all offer charms to the languid Huropean-Ceylo- 
nese. The circle of pleasure and invigoration at 
Albany being exhausted, the tourist can take a 
ticket for £2-15-3 and travel to Perth, 340 miles 
distant, by the newly constructed Beverley-Albany 
line, which is a continuation of the Government 
Railway. New scenes are opened to view, new vistas 
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of forest, of park-like lands, of sandy downs covered 
with short shrubs that in their season bear flowers of 
every hue, and anon in summer, a glimpse of a dried- 
up salt lake is obtained gleaming through the foliage 
like the driven snow. ‘The first day’s journey ends 
at Beverley ;—stop-over privileges can be had, and 
the tourist can rusticate for a day at this little 
town. Here he may botanize, and gaze in wonder on 
trees that shed their bark annually instead of their 
leaves, whose smooth trunks tower upwards, and 
are crowned with small, thick, shining leaves ar- 
ranged in parasol-like groups. An hour spent by 
moonlight within 200 yards of Sewell’s Hotel, amongst 
the salmon gumtrees,—their tall, gaunt forms 
seen in sharp outline, the arched vault above 
studded with countless stars, the moon hung in 
queenly splendour lets fall her softened rays until 
the leaves glisten as if coated with burnished 
silver,—will afford a spectacle not easily forgotten. 
Twenty miles farther on is the larger town of 
York, environed by hills, chiefly dominated by 
Mount Bakewell. For the ascent of this mount 
another day may be taken ; and then the journey 
continued to Perth. Grassy and tree-covered hills 
will be seen on either sive of the line; until about 
mid-day the mahogany forest, last seen near Albany, 
is re-entered. The many blackened trunks, the 
charred stumps, the fallen branches, and almost 
bare ground, all tell how fiercely the bush fires rage 
through these forests in the summer months, Then 
the descent to the valley of the Swan River begins. 
The valleys deepen, the hills draw nearer, huge 
boulders of granite lie within reach, the denu- 
ding action of the past is more apparent; the 
line curves, now running over the foot of a 
hill and anon overlooking a gorge, and presently 
the taller buildings of Perth—16 miles distant 
—outline themselves against the horizon. Guild- 
ford is only just ahead, embosomed in the valley. 
Passing through it, the train makes a pause in 
sight of the river Swan, and by 2 o'clock the 
tourist will find himself in Perth, 

Perth is situated at a bend of the Swan River 
where it widens out into lake-like proportions. At 
the extremity of Perth the escarpment of Mount 
Eliza overlooks a narrow part, beyond which the 
river widens into great reaches—offering full scope 
for yachting, whilst the shallower Perth water gives 
facilities for rowing and smaller sailing boats. Here 
is infinite variation, from the placid bay when all is 
glassy and idle, to the foam-crested mimic waves of 
our stormiestday. Excursions down the river, drives 
out of town, visits to the port of Fremantle, 12 

-miles away, life at the Clubs, and so on, will 
afford recreation and give new strength to the 
health-seeking tourist. Where time is very im- 
portant ail that I have described can be done whilst 
the ship is going to and returning from Sydney. 
It can be re-joined at Albany, and in a few more 
days, ‘‘Home, sweet home,” is made all the more 
pleasant by this sight of a new country—a trip 
within the means of some who cannot afford to think 
of England, 

Great as are these advantages, I believe our colony 
offers still greater. An anxious problem, ever pre- 
senting itself to the Huropean-Ceylonese, is that of 
minimizing the evils attendant on the upbringing 
of children. The present necessities involve the 
separation of parents and children for some years— 
robbing the parents of half their joys, and depriving 
the children of advantages for which no efficient 
substitute can be supplied. Another unsatisfactory 
feature is that no process of acclimatization is going 
on, The contrast in climate between Ceylon and 
England is so great and the stay in Hngland 
necessarily long, so that the children become Huro- 
peanized in constitution when they return to the 


parental home or estate, they have probably formed 
European alliances, and their children are no more 
able to withstand the peculiarities of the Ceylon 
climate then they themselves were; the partings and 
anxieties have all to be repeated in each succeeding 
generation. 

I am gure that it is well worthy of inquiry 
whether these evils would not be greatly mitigated, 
if children were sent to Western Australia instead 
of to England. Proximity is here an important 
factor, communigation being quicker and admitting 
of an occasional visit home or of parents to chil- 
dren—the flames of parental and filial affection being 
fed anew. Then the climate being healthy, though 
not so greatly differing in temperature as England 
does, would surely inure the constitution to the 
climatal conditions of subsequent life. Alliances 
would probably often be made with Australians, who 
being accustomed to heat might not be much affected 
by transference to Ceylon. Is it too much to assume 
that under such conditions succeeding generations 
would be less and less affected injuriously, and 
finally become so acclimatized as to remove the 
necessity for separating children from their parents 
to avert an early grave ?—Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM TRAYLEN. Perru, W. Avs. 


THE COCONUT LEAF TROUBLE. 


Oolombo, February 7th. 


Drar Siz,—I was glad to see Dr. Trimen’s report 
on the so-called coconut leaf disease. This was known 
to coconut planters of standing for many years, and 
the only successful remedy is liberal cultivation. 

The “ Examiner ’”’ correspondent could have learnt 
this if he had only taken the trouble to forward a few 
of the diseased leaves to the Director of the Bota- 
nical Garden instead of writing so much to that 
journal insinuating that others, who differred from 


his opinion, were only doing so, to prevent 
the value of their estates being depreciated. 
Now, I think seriously that the “ Examiner” 


correspondent is due to the worthy doctor a fee for 
the valuable hints he has given as to cultivation, 
but he might have gone further and advised him to 
select soil more adapted for coconut growing, as in 
doing so, he would be less troubled with coconut leaf 
disease.—Yours faithfully, 


UNMITIGATED BOSH. 


A New Forest Ciearpr.—An invention has been 
patented in New Zealand which, if it does all that is 
claimed for it, will make clearing of forest land a 
much more easy matter than it is now. It consists 
in a composition with which trees can be poisoned, 
mingling itself with the sap, and circulating through 
every branch and leaf utterly destroying the life and 
rendering the standing tree in three months time 
dead and rotten and so highly inflammable that 
when fired, it burns away literaily root and branch, 
for the fire creeps even- down the roots into the 
ground consuming them so thoroughly that the 
land can be ploughed afterwards. It is available also 
for old stumps thus doing in a month what nature 
takes years to accomplish. The process of inocula- 
tion ig simply the boring of a hole about 6 inches 
into the tree with an inch auger, filling it with the 
composition, and afterwards plugging it with cork, 
touch-clay or other suitable substance. The com- 
position has had several trials and is stated to have 
done effectual work in all cases ; in one instance 700 
acres having been cleared with it, every tree, it is 
claimed, being successfully dealt with. It is also 
said tobe very inexpensive.—Indian <Agriculturist. 
(But what is the wonderful substance ?—Ep, 7, 4.] 
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A TREMENDOUS SHIPMENT OF THA. 


The “ Dacca,” which sailed last. Tuesday for 
London, took over 590,0001b. tea. 


This caps, we believe, any previous shipment of 


Ceylon tea in one bottom by over 100,000 lb. tea. 
eK 
Tra mn InprA.—It is reported that several firms 
in Calcutta have had under consideration the ex- 
periment of more largely employing natives in the 
management of teagardens. The idea appears tobe 
that men in the position of overseers or managers 
acquainted with the language and habits of the 
coolies would be able to manage them more easily 
than men whose knowledge of the language is very 
imperfect, and whose patience is not equal tothe 
requirements of the position. It is thought that 
if the coolies are assured, of good treatment, and 
that they will be taken care of, and their safety 
assured, they would readily take service in the 
gardens, and the labour difficulty would thereby 
be solved.—Madras Mail, Feb, 11th. 


THE PRICE OF QUININE.—It is very annoying 
to learn from Mr. Byers that after trying quite a 
large number of chemists, both in London and 
elsewhere, his experience of the prices at which 
the invaluable prophylactic and tonic is still re- 
tailed, runs from 43 to 163 per ounce! This ig 
monstrous, even though the ‘“‘influenza’’ had 
created a special demand. How can we ever ex- 
pect the consumption to increase in Europe at 
such prohibitory rates for an article that can well 
be sold with a handsome profit, even in grains, at 
less than 2s an ounce. What is Mr. Rivers Hicks 
about with his penny boxes of quinine pills? Can 
he not get the grocers and other retailers to take 
up the sale in the United Kingdom? We have had 
several inquiries lately from England as to where 
cheap quinine can be got. 


TIMBER GrRowi1NG.—A Western Dolosbage 
planter sends us the following useful note :— 
“The timber question is an interesting and im- 
portant one, and I wish to add my mite of informa- 
tion. I have just been measuring one of my 
lunumidella trees, planted in July 1873 at an 
elevation of 1,700 feet, with this result :—Length 
of clean stem to where the tree branches 29 feet ; 
circumference at the bottom 94, middle 74, and 
top 6 feet. To appearance the tree has not grown 
much the last year or two, but no doubt the wood 
is acquiring value in maturing, Two years agol 
sawed planks out of similar trees for ceiling my 
bungalow, and they answered first-rate. I should 
say it would do well for tea boxes. For firewood, 
it would not be of the Jasting nature of hard- 
wood trees. I would not recommend its being 
planted amongst tea, as I think it a surface feeder ; 
but for boundaries and waste places at a medium 
elevation it deserves attention. It is well to keep 
in mind the advice, ‘ Aye keep sticking in a tree, 
they will be growing, Jock, whilst ye aresleeping.’ ” 
We well remember seeing and admiring the trees 
referred to when on a visit to Dolosbage a few 
years ago, The tree is allied to the toon (‘red 
cedar ’’), and like the timber of that tree is too 
valuable for ceilings and other indoor work to be 
used for tea boxes. It is said not to stand ex- 
posure to weather, and yet, strange to say the 
outriggers of canoes are we may say invariably 
formed of the light timber of lunumidella. A 
diameter of over 3 feet in 17 years is certainly 
encouraging. While the trunks would supply valuable 
timber, the branches could be used as firewood, hard 
wood not being always available for fuelpurposes. 


Gotp AND GEMs.—Now that the time has 
come for the application of capital and enterprise 
to the development of our mining industries, it 
behoves the Government to do its share in a rather 
more practical way than the mere concoction of a 
restrictive and impracticable ordinance. The time 
has come for the Ueylon Government to indent on 
Australia for the use of a diamond drill with the 
services of a mining expert to search for gold, 
gem and also new plumbago deposits. It is quite 
likely that attention to the deep mining of our 
auriferous quartz as well as of gem deposits would 
be richly rewarded. 

Sarawak-—A very interesting report of a visit to 
Sarawak by Lieutenant Hamilton, the Acting- 
Governor of Labuan, and Oonsul-Genoral in 
Borneo, has just been issued by the Foreign Office. 
Of late great progress has been made in the culti- 
vation of pepper, and the total export for last year 
is estimated at about 1,000 tons. The pepper 
gardens are owned by Chinese. A large experi. 
mental tobacco plantation has been established 
by the Government with a view to ascertaining 
whether the plant will pay in Sarawak. Ooal 
mines are beirg worked on the Sadong River. The 
daily output at present is 30 tons; the expense 
is small, and this quantity is sufficient for the 
requirements of the Government while the surplus 
meets with a ready sale at Singapore. The Re- 
jang River, the largest in Sarawak, is navigable 
for vessels of a moderate siz3 for upwards of 160 
miles. The population along the river .is steadily 
increasing. The revenue derived from the river 
trade last year exceeded the expenditure by $13,000. 
Besides the local trade, which is carried on in 
small schooners, timber is shipped direct to Hong. 
kong. One of the great staples of Sarawak trade 
is sago, the great depot for which is Nurka, a 
coast town of about 8,000 inhabitants, all of whom 
are concerned in the preparation of sago, In 1888 
over 11,000 tons, valued at $124,260 were exported 
The totalrevenue of Sarawak for 1888 was $361,615 
and theexpenditure $341,482, leaving a surplus of 
$20,133.—London Times. 

Cincuona BARK in 1889.—The annual report 
of Messrs. Lewis & Peat which will be found 
on page 646, contains some interesting facts; 
but we are rather surprised to see that while the 
imports for last year are in excess by 1,100 packages 
of those in 1888, in respect of deliveries there ig 
a falling-off by a similar quantity. However, it 
is evident that the stocks of quinine have been 
considerably reduced, chiefly through the large* 
demand for the United States of America where 
consumption is steadily on the increase, while the 
influenza epidemic in England has also drawn 
attention to the good qualities of quinine. In the 
past seven years we see that while 480,645 packages 
were imported, the deliveries amounted to 498,199. 
It is a striking fact that in no instance did the bark 
analysis of 1889 average bigher in quinine than in 
previous years: in the case of Ceylon, there is a 
falling-off from 22 to 24 per cent ; Java continues at 
4; India is described as very poor at 2 against 21; 
while the highest Bolivian average is4}. It is very 
striking to note in these tables how in eleven years, 
the price of bark (Yellow Calisaya) had fallen from 
8s per lb. (in 1878) to eightpence (1889) while 
Sulphate of Quinine (Howard’s) is now 1s 6d per 
ounce against 13s in 1878 and German 1s 3d against 
12s. If quinine were only appreciated and utilised 
throughout Europe as it is in America and if the 
peoples of India and China came to use it, there 
would be a profitable market for all the bark that 
could possibly be raised in both Eastern and 
Western countries, 
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NEW INDUSTRIES AND BOUNTIES: 


OUR FIBROUS PLANTS AND PULPOUS OR TEXTILE FABRICS : 

A PAPER MILL—FIBRES—PEPPER GROWING. 

A gentleman who has given much intelligent 
attention to the question of the utilization of the 
fibres to be obtained from plants grown in this island, 
suggests that perhapsit may not have been wise 
to have limited the scope for their employment 
to the manufacture of textile fabries only. In his 
view there is a far wider field for the utilizetion 
of the very numerous fibre-producing plants already 
known to us in the manufacture of pulpous 
material. There is no doubt that there are many 
sorts of fibre which, while unsuited for working up 
asa textile, are admirably adapted for such matters 
as papermaking, &c. from pulp. 

We have but very recently seen an instance of 
the kind referred to in the case cf the straw-board 
which the Stanley-Wrightson Syndicate are using 
for the manufacture of tea boxes. But that is but 
one case out of very many that might be cited to 
prove how great a pity it is that so much valuable 
vegetable growth should be allowed to remain un- 
utilized. We have too often directed attention to 
the number and diversity of these to render it 
necessary that we should here make fresh reference 
to them. If the Stanley-Wrightson Syndicate 
carries out its proposals to their full extent and 
establishes Mills in Ceylon for the purpose 
of manufacturing straw-board for its own re- 
quirements, we feel sure a greut impetus will 
be given to the further prosecution of industries 
of a similar character. The advance in science 
of but a very few years comparatively has com- 
pletely changed the conditions on which the manu- 
facture of solid coods from pulp used to be dependent. 
The enormous pressures which can be brought to 
bear through the agency of hydraulic machinery 
has rendered possible the treatment of many 
fibres which before the introduction of that machin- 
ery were necessarily regarded as so much waste 
material. 

There will be many of our readers doubtless who 
have seen in operation in different parts of the 
world, precesses which might be usefully added to 
the list of Ceylon Industries. Now that the Manu- 
facture of Cotton Goods has been introduced among 
us, and that having, as we believe, a prosperous 
future before it,—a start has been made which 
might: readily receive development, and the erection 
of a Paper Mill might next be tried. Of course we 
do not suggest the attempt to rival the high-class 
apers of Europe. We only make the suggestion 
that most of our local fibres are well adapted to 
the manufacture of those coarser papers, the use 
of which enters so largely into all modern trading 
concerns. If some of our readers can by their 
experience enlarge upon this subject, we feel sure 
they will be doing useful service to the Colony. 

But while thus advocating the establishment of a 
new and, as we believe, promising manufacture, 
we would still urge the attention of planters and 
others to the advantage of utilising Aloes for their 
fibres and of promoting an export trade for Ceylon 
such as has become so important in the case of 
Mauritius and Bahamas, &c. Here is an interesting 
communicstion which ha* reached us by last mail 
from Mr. F. Cummins (formerly of our P. W. 
Department) who has taken so much interest in 
the subject :— 

Penryn, January 23rd. 

John Ferguson; Esq. 


Dear Sir,—I forwarded to you a few days 
ago a parcel containing a sample each of 
Manilla, Aloe and '!Sisal fibre. If the description 
given of the latter “a greyish green esiour with 


thorny spines on the cdgis of the leaf” be coriet, 


you will findit growing in the N.-C, Proyince. I can 
recall having seen a lot of it growing on the road- 
side at a village named Ratmaligahawewa lying be- 
tween Madawachchi and Horowa Potana. 

I am told that the price of a Sisal fibre extracting 
machine is £20 and is cold by Mr. Van Buren, mana- 
ger of the Industrial Machine Works, Jacksonville, 
Fiorida. 

I hope to be able to send you a plant or two ofa 
rare species of Aloes of a dark green colour bordered 
with a broad bright band of yellow and thorny spines 
on the edges of the leaf.—I am, sir, yours truly, 

F. Ovmmiys. 

I think Mr. Davis’s suggestion about Manilla hemp 
worth consideration. It is considered the best of all 
fibre for rope making and realizes the highest price. 
The samples sent by Mr. Cummins, can be 
seen at our office. We would suggest that 
one or other of our Ceylon Machinery firms 
take steps about getting a Sisal Fibre-extractor 
or such information as may enable them to 
judge of its usefulness. A bounty from the 
Ceylon Government for the firstjton of marketable 
aloe or sisal fibre might have a good effect, and 
prove money we)l spent in starting a new industry, 
which would be cer- 


—an industry moreover , 
tain to benefit a large : umber of the natiyes. 
Bounties for the supply in quantity of new 


products is one of the simplest and most practical 
modes of helping to develop fresh and suitabie 
industries, which can be adopted by the Ceylon 
Government. The total outlay is known from the 
first and it is ridiculously small as compared 
with the cost of an experimental field on official 
account, or the ayerage of irrigation votes. 
In this way, why should not the Aesistant 
Agent of Kegalla be empowered to offer moderate, 
but sufficient bounties, to the villagers who will 
bring him appreciable quantities of pepper 
and so endeavour to revive an industry which 
led the Dutch over two hundred years ago 
to declare that pepper, far more than coffee, was 
likely to be the richest and most abundant product 
from the interior of Ceylon. The Three Korales 
was then the great pepper-growing district of 
Ceylon ; but the industry—a purely native one— 
has nearly, if not quite disappeared. Would its 
revival and prosperous extension—there is no 
tropical product for which at present there is a 
better market—not be as great a feather in the 
cap of Governor Sir Arthur Havelock as the creation 
of a new Province and the connected works, has been 
to any of his distinguished predecessors ? 


——ESe SS 
CEYLON TEA IN LONDON: 


Mrrrinc oF THE TEA CommirTEE oF THE LonDON 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Copy) 4 Mincing Lane, London, Jan. 31st. 
A. Philip, Esq,, Secretary, 
Ceylon Planters’ Association. 

Dar Srr,—Referring to your letter of November 2nd 
last I enclose copy of minutes of meeting of our Tea 
Committee held here on Monday last, 27th instant. 

In regard to the scheme for advertising Pure Ceylon 
Tea I need only add that I shall be prepared to carry 
out here any arrangements that your Committee think 
it advisable to make. 

I enclose copies of the circulars from the Indian 
Toa Districts Association in regard to the regulation of 
supplies of tea for sale in London. 

1 also enclose copies of the lutters that have appeared 
in The Times as to the Tea Vuty, and I may add that 
I have sent to that newspaper a copy of the resolutions 
of the Te: Committees on thesubject. You wil! see 
that there uppears in t] e correspondence a wide dis- 
erepancy in the fi,urcs yiven for tte Heme consumption 
of tea in the United yy ingdom, on the one hand Sir R. 
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Lethbridge gives the figures for the Imports: on the 
other hand Mr. Roberts has given meas the authority 
for his figures the annual circular of Messrs. Stenning, 
Inskipp & Co, Ido not know where that firm obtained 
their figures, but there is no doubt, I think, that they 
have fallen into error. The nearest approach to an 
estimate of the Home consumption that wecan make 
is by taking the Oustoms returns of the weight of tea 
on which duty has been paid, and I have good authority 
for giving the following figures for the four past years 
as the weights in question :— 

1886 ... 176,600,000 1888 184,200,000 

1887 ... 180,550,000 1889 ... 186,890,000 


These figures show a steady increase in the three 
years of nearly 2 per cent per annum. The increase of 
population is nearly 1 per cent per annum. No account 
is taken here of the increased number of cups of tow 
consumed owing to the displacement of China by 
British grown tea. 

For the figures I have the authority of Messrs Lloyd, 
Matheson & Co. supported by the figures given by 
Messrs, W. J. & H. Thompson,—l am, yours faithfuly, 

(Signed) Wm. Martin L»AKe, Secretary. 


Copy.—Minutes of meeting of ‘l'ea Committee held at 
4, Mincing Lane, H.C., on Monday, 27th January 1890, 
at 8 p.m. Present:—Mr. TI. Whittall in the Ohair, 
Messrs, J, Anderson, Alex. Brooke, R- A. Oameron, 
T. Dickson, S. Gray, J. A. Roberts, H. K. Rutherford, 
O. J. Scott, J. L. Shand. A. G. Stanton, W. J. Thomp 
son, Jr., G. White, and the Secretary. 1. The minutes 
of last meeting were read and confirmed. 2. Circulars 
from the Indian Tea Districts Association, dated 16th 
and 18th, December 1889 were read and discussed. It 
was resolved:—“ Thit the committee having had under 
consideration the regulation of supplies of Cey.on tea to 
the London market will be’ glai at all times to 
co-operate with the Indian Tea Districts Association 
when theycan doso effectually, but looking at the 
regularity of imports of tea from ‘eylon tEroughout the 
year they do not see that any assistance could be ren- 
dered at present by making special arrangements in 
regard to Ceylon teas.” 

3.—Letters from the Ceylon Planters’ Association 
dated 2nd Nov. 1889 and from Messrs. Willing & Co., 
dated 14th Dec. 1889, on the subject of advertising 
Pure Ceylon Tea in the United Kingdom on a large 
scale, were read. After a full discussion the following 
resolution was passed :—*‘ That the Committee are of 
Opinion that it would be advantageous to advertise in 
the United Kingdom as proposed, but that if »n open- 
ing could be found for effectual advertisement ia Russia, 
the United States, Canada or the Colonies the benefit 
to Oeylon tea growers would probably be greater. 
Any advertising to be effective must be done on a 
large scale.” 

4.—A letter was read from Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
M. P., kK. c. 1. ,, dated 26th Januuary, on the subject 
of the recent letters in The Times on the probable effects 
of the proposed reduction or Abolition of the Tea 
Duty. After adiscussion in which considerable differ- 
ence of opinion was made manifest, the following 
resolution wag carried with four dissentients :— 
“ That in the opinion of this meeting the reduction 
of the Tea Duty will be advantageous to the Tea 
Growors of Ceylon.” 


Oopy.—InvIAN THA Dispricrs Associarron. 


ReGuLATION or Supriirs.—Report of the Special 
Committee, appointed by the General Oommittee of 
the Indian Tea Districts Association at their meeting 
held on the 19th November 1889, to workiu details 
of a scheme for regulating the supplies of iea placed 
on the market, with a view to prevent the deprecia- 
tion in values, not unfrequently caused by hurrying 
forward more tea than the buyers are ablé to deal 
with. The Special Committee, having had the ad- 
vantage of conferring with the representatives of 
nearly all the lea ling brokers, has arriv:d at the con- 
clusion that, looking to the difficulty of formulating 
any arrangyment of a hard and fast nature, aod con- 
sidering the many conflicting interests involved, the 


object in view can be best attained by a general under» 
standing among growers and importers and the brokers, 
The Special Committee find that the following are 
among the contributing causes of a depressed market: — 

(1) The unnecessarily large number of separate 
as sent home by gardens, thereby harassing the 
rade. 

(2) The offering of an enormous quantity of Toa 
for sale on a single day. 

(3) The printing for sale of breaks of tea before 
the teas are actually ready for sale in the warehouse, 
and consequent frequency of withdrawals from sale 
at the last month. The Brokers being more fully in 
possession of the information necessary to enable them 
to exercise control over supplies, inform us that it 
has hitherto been their endeayour, as far as possible, 
to confer together to a certain extent with regard to 
printing, but that more might be done by Merchantg 
themselves to support their efforts. The Brokers are 
accordingly recommended to endeavour, as far as pos» 
sible. to dissuade their principals from. (1) Printing 
their teas for sale before all the teas of each break 
are actually in the warehouse, and have been bulked 
and worked, (2) Bringing out fresh catalegues of tea 
to be sold on the last days of the same week in 
which the catalogues are issued, when the total amount 
already advertised for sale appears sufficient, or more 
than sufficient, for the requirements of the trade. 

M mb:rs of the Association are invited to do their 
utmost to strengthen the hands of their respective 
Brokers, and at the same time to endeavour to attend 
the fortnightly meetings of the Association, on Tuesday, 
at 2 p.m., to confer with one another, and with the 
Brokers, with a view to better regulation of the sup- 
plies put on the market. 

Ropert LYELL, Gro. SnTon, R. G. SHaw, Members 
of the Special Oommittee. | 

Ernest Tyz, Secretary. 

London, Dec. 16th, 1889. 


InpiAN TxA Districts _AssocraTion. 


REGULATION or Suppiizs.—A meeting of the Gene- 
ral Committee of the Indian Tea Districts Associa- 
tion was held on the 17th inst. to receive the Report 
of the Special Committee appointed to consider the 
qnestion of Regulating the Supplies, of Tea placed oa 
the market, 

The following members attended :—Ohair—Messrs. 
Wm. Roberts (Jorehaut, Darjeeliug & Tiphook & Co.) ; 
R. G. Shaw (Assam, Frontier Oo.); Robert Lyell 
(Geo. Williamson & Co.); BR. B, Doake . (Duncan 
Macneill & Go.); A. Bryans (P. R. Buchanan & Co.); 
J. Berry White (Jokai Tea Co.); W.L. Watson . (Jas- 
Finlay & Co.); W. N. Olark (Begg, Dunlop & Oo.); 
Geo. Seton (Octavius Steel & Oo.); Henry Earnshaw 
(Alex. Lawrie & Oo.); W.F. Raban (Gotoonga Estate) ; 
Arthur Thompson (W. J. & H. Thompson and Noaka- 
chare Tea Co.); George White & Oo.; Gow, Wilson & 
Stanton; Arthur Capel & Co.; and Stenning, Inskipp & Oo, 

After a very lengthy discussion the following resolu- 
tion was movad by Mr. W. lL. Watson, seconded by Mr. 
J. Berry Waurire, and carried unanimously :—“ That 
the brokers be requested to meet once a week, and 
endeavour by mutual agreement to regulate the offer. 
ings as far as possible in accordance with the demand 
at the time, sand the members of the Association 
present hereby pledge themselves to support them.” 

It is hoped that all members of the Association 
and others interested will give their cordial support, 
Ernest Tye, Secretary. 


14, St. Mary Axe, London, Due. 18th, 1889. 


-— op 

VirrcuLtur®.—A matter of great importance to viticul- 
turists has been worked out by a French botanist, M. Petit, 
He shows thut the disease called chlorosis (characterised 
by the pale sickly yellow colourofthe leaves and the 
stunting of the branches) is due to an excess of 
moisture in the soil—in other words, to defective 
drainace. Ohlorosis is very destructive in French 
vineyards. M. Petit says that the moisture fills the 
cavities of the rovts—which ought to be full of air— 
and practically chokes the roots.—<Australasian. 
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CINCHONA BARK: ANNUAL REPORT ON 
LONDON MARKET. 


(From Lewis and Peat’s Annual Report on the 
Market for Quinine Bark.) 
London, 21st January. 
Our supplies of Bark for Quinine-making continue to 
shew some reduction, having heen, packages of :— 


1888 

pack aces f pkgs. 

dia and Java 045 agains 61,460 

Sn a eae Bolivian Calisaya9,552 against 7,810 
Columbian Cuprea 455 against 1,230 
64,552 against 70,500 


i ed packages 
ge Bas aes 65,659 against 69,366 

Shipments from Ceylon steadily decrease, as shewn in 

our review (at the close of the season) 12th Sept. last. 
Season 1888-89 1887-88 
Being 10,800,000 against 11,705,000 1b 
But India the Wynaad and 

ies increa . 

Nec laliensneheet season to 3,000,000 against 1,700,000 Ib 
and Java, mostly to Holland 4,700,000 against Sao ap 

A UN 11S 
Bolivia shews some increase of fine cultivated Calisaya 


is given above. 
Oo eels America has sent scarcely any. A few oid lots 
of old Cuprea have come to remind us that current 
for export from those regions. 


rohibitive I 
a nerqualiey as a whole has not improved; we estimate 
the average percentage of Quinine inthe 


9 1288 

per ae _ per een 

about against 2. 

eaees Meee toe 5 eeuiae a 
i oor onO agains 

Bousian y 2 against 44 


‘oeling Bark, about 290,000 lb was manufactured 
PLoS a) th very disastrous results as compared 
with the price Quinine was procurable at in Europe. 

Odd small lots came from Africa (St. Thomas) and 
West Indies. We hear a few trees were planted in Cen- 
be Teatro of the past year was the unprecedented 
low price at which both Bark and Quinine were sold, the 
average being the lowest on record, vizZ., down told to 
12d per unit for Bark and 1ld to 113d for Sulphate 
The trade were fairly seuve Coes Ot aan mi pene 

i ative transactions Ss 
Fe ar and America took from BaxOpe 


i n very large, 
oe ae ieee Gaantiey of Sulphate, no doubt because 
of her increase of consumption and great reduction in her 


cture of Quinine. : ; 
CEE Oca eepet ts to America estimated at 
2,500,000 oz. in 1889 against 1,600,000 oz. in 1888. im 
he recent and universal epidemic. of < Influenza has 
greatly stimulated the present consumption and some- 
what reduced the stocks of dealers and druggists every- 
where. Some considerable deliveries have also recently 
a o America. ; 
ee NG stocks of Quinine are, however, too large 
—too much is manufactured for these times of ‘‘peace” 
and importers have so regularly supplied the auctions 
with Cinchona each fortnight, that there has been little 
chance of a permanent or serious advance in values. 
Manufacturing competition appears keener than ever 
and it looks as if several of the large factories, who have 
always been eager to make “ forward’’ sales of Quinine, 
have not worked profitably during _the year, although 
a large quantity. 


out ¢ 
they eave treees now, mauy large and influential: 


There are, however, vw, ma u fluent 
nolders’ of Sulphate of Quinine interested in maintaining 


i t rates are very moderate and our supplies 
We 8) ‘seem likely to increase ; confident predictions are 
current of further great reductions in the supply of 
Yi a from Ceylon. , 
rene well to eo in mind that during the past seven 
years we imported 480,645 packages and delivered 498,140. 
To this has to be added the very large and_ increasing 
quantity of Java brought to auction, and all sold and 
delivered, each month in Holland, shewiny that though 
the supply has been ereat, the actual consumption of 
Cinchona has been greater. Quantity offered in Holland : 

kages 4,500,000 lb; in 1888 18,220 pack- 


In 1889: 24,750 pac 
oy + in 1887 1,200,000 lb. 
ages 3,100,000 1b; in 1887 1, @iininorpertoines 
in bulk. fe 
ices it. Dutch Sale. German. Englis 
Prices for Bark per unit I angus 
Last Jan.we quoted1#d A 1s 3d ls 74 
fn March ; baer d 7 en t mato ls is re 
ay- d to 1 cents 
Penh 14 piace » Astolsid —tsid 
Be be 1}a 9c Oct. 1s ‘ s4d 
BeveNoY. 4 1idto2d 0c Nov. 1/2} to 1/3 1/5 to 1/6 
December 1ja 10¢ to 1040 1s 240 1s 6a 
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Sulphate Quinine Sulp- Quinine 
* Yellow Oalisa- English, “How- 7 
ya, 31st Dec. ards,” in bulk 
per lb per oZ 
1889 a 0s 8d 1s 6a 1g 8d 
788 ‘ 0s 10d 1g 8d 1s 34d 
87 * 1s 0d 2s 4d 2s 0d 
860. Bd 28 8d Qs 3d 
85 a 2s 0d 3s 4d 23 8d 
84 Wy) 2s 6d 43 8d 4s 3d 
*83 tse 83 9d 8s 0d 7s Od 
82 ase 5s 4d 8s 6d 68 9d 
61 sen 6s 6d 10s 0d 9s 6d 
780 on 7s 6d 11s 0d 10s Gu 
9; on 7s 0d lls 0d lls 0d 
478). ae = esiod 13s 0d 12s 0d 
_————~<>—__- — 


TEA GROWING IN THE OAUCA3US. 


It is part of the policy of the Russian authorities 
to encourage, whenever practicable or possible, the pro- 
duction, within the limits of their own territory, of 
all commodities in general demard throughout the 
Empire. In accordance with this principle the Go- 
vernment has lately been doing what it can to foster 
the cultivation of the tea plant in a portion of the 
Muscovite dominion which is stated by experts tobe 
specially suited to the growth of the shrub, namely the 
region lying in the district of the Western Cancusus, be- 
tween Batoum, on the Black Sea littoral, and Sukkum 
Kaleh. The idea of attempting the culture of the 
tea plant in this part of the Cauc sian province is 
by no means new, and private enterprise has, fur 
some years been quietly at work in the hope of de- 
veloping someihing like a local industry of fair extent. 
Fully a century ago tea plants were grown in the 
open air in the public gardens of Sukkum Kaleh, 
They stood the winter well, and, thogh no endea- 
vours were made to convert the spring »nd summer 
produced leaves into actual tea for brewing, yet the 
appearance of the shrubs was, in the Opinio. of all 
who had seen them, extremely favourable, In fact, 
the efforts to avclimatise the plant proved a success, 
though the innovation as is often the case in other 
branches of commercial enterprise, led to no practi- 
cal results. It was not persevered in because of the 
slowness of its development. ‘here were no chances 
of immediate or early profit, so the enterprise was 
abandoned, in spite of the proved adaptability of the 
western half of the Caucasus for the growth of the 
tea shiub. That the plants cultivated years azo were 
suited to the locality was demonstrated at the recent 
Tiflis Exhibition. Prince Eristow showed a tca plant 
40 years old of magnificent growth in the gardens of 
the Exhibition, where it attracted general attention, 
aud was considered quite one of the attractions of 
the show. 

But, moved by the tact that Russia imports annually 
over 5(),000,000 roubles—over £5,000,000—worth of tea 
from Chini, several enterprising Russians have been 
making practical attempts at tea cultivation and the 
maoufacture of teain the Caucasus during the past five 
or six years, and so far, it would appear, with not little 
prospect of success. The plants not alone thrive and yield 
an abundance of leaves for “‘flushiny,” as it is termed 
but they seed abundantly. M. Solovtsow,a Russian 
agriculturist, who is greatly interested in the promotion 
of the tea industry, recently showed some five year-old 
plants grown in a plantation inthe open air, which left 
nothing to be desired; and these, moreover, seeded so 
abundantly last season that he has gather-d sufficient 
of them to sow next year halfa dessiatine, an acre of 
laud. But the most important undertakings in the 
direction uf the cultivation have been made by the Bro- 
thers Barkaley, who planted already six orseven years 

* New terms for 1882 to 1888, equal to about 11 per 
cent more than old terms. is 

The influenza already referred to has stimulated trade 
this month, and yery large sales of Quinine have been 
made from manufacturers and second hands to exporters, 
the trade, and to speculators at from 1s 24d up to ls 
4d for German forward delivery, and 1s 23d to 1s 33d 
spot. The first auctions last Tuesday went briskly at 
5 to 10 per cent advance, say 13d to 1jd per unit, and 
3,931 packages were vcffered and 2,191 sold, and at the 
sale of Java in Holland on the 16th instant, 3,200 pack- 


ages were sold.—Your obedient servants, 
Luwis & Prat, 


Brokera. 
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ago alarge stretch of ground near Sukkum Kaleh, de- 
voted only to the shrub. Their efforts were so success- 
ful that they extended their gardens considerably three 
or four years ago, and further experimental plantations 
were made on their estates at Dushat, at Senaks and at 
Sogdidy, all situated in the same region of the Western 
Oaucasus. The attempts, however, to manufacture a 
marketable tea from the leaves grown, on the Caucasian 
plants were not at first so successful as the projectors 
hoped. When brewed the beverage they yielded was 
found harsh, bitter, and strongly astringent. In a word, 
the tea was unfit for the pot, and, therefore, useless for 
sale. But this fault was only one of manipulation. So 
the owners of the tea-gardens sent a couple of their re- 
presentatives to Ohina to study thoroughly the methods 
of preparationin the cradle of the industry, and ob- 
tained further the services of a Chinaman thoroughly up 
to the business. The result has been extremely gratify- 
ing to the Messrs. Barkaley. ‘There has been a marked 
improvement in the quality of the Caucasian product, 
and all the statements made about its being naturally 
and inevitably bitter and poisonous have been shown to 
be unfounded, the objectionable qualities that for- 
merly istinguished the tea of the Caucasus gardens 
being clearly proved to have resulted from a bad process 
of manufacture, In the judgment of tasters the teas are 
by no means perfect—nor were those of the Assam 
gardens at the beginning of the Indian manufacture. 
But tbe plants grown and the tea manafactured in the 
Caucasus, of which samples were shown in the recent 
Tiflis Exhibition, have led French and German experts 
to speak with the greatest hopefulness of the future pos- 
sibilities of the Caucasian tea industry, and the Russian 
Govervment is doing what it can to foster and encour- 
age the enterprise of the tea cultivators in this part of 
the Empire. 

The success of tea growing in the Caucasus will de- 
pend upon a good many considerations. The climatic 
conditions are no doubt suited to the culture of the 
thea sinensis, or the analagous plant of Indian origin. 
The shrub is by no means a delicate one; it stands 
exposure fairly well under proper systems of tending 
and mapagement, and takes no harm from the rigours 
ofeven a cold winter. The seasons in the Caucasus 
are very much like those of China, the winters not more 
severe, and the summers about as hot. In fact, French 
and German naturalists, who have made a study of 
the subject, assert that there is no country in the 
world beiter adapted for the growth and production of 
tea than the littoral of the Black Sea just between 
Batoum and Sukum Kaleh, where they assert tea 
gardens should thrive in the generous climate which 
is at once warm, moist, and equable, It may fairly be 
assumed that the climatic conditions of that portion 
of the Oaucasus province referred to—as well as some 
others—are at least as favourable to tea culture as 
Assam aud Dajilling, where the industry has attained 
such evormous development in the last quarter of a 
century, to say nothing of less promising regions, where 
the cultivation of the tea-sbrub is yielding satisfactory 
results now, though such an idea would have been derided 
a few years back. But a great deal, too, depends 
upon kinds of plants selected for growing. For what 
will thrive and do well in one country is by no means 
certain to answer in another, even when climatic condi- 
tions appear to be precisely the same in both. To 
give a standing instance. The tea plant of Northern 
India, the plant from which the Assam and Darjilling 
growers obtain the supplies they send all over the 
world, is not the familiar tea plant of Ohina, nor is 
it even like the plant which the Chinese have for 
thousan’s of years cultivated. It is true that the first 
experiments in Indian culture were made with plants 
imported from China, and with seed obtained 
from the same source. But there is very little doubt 
that if Indian cultivators had stuck to the China tea 
shrub, their attempts would have had very different 
results, and the grower of Assam and Darjilling would 
have produced nothing but a somewat coarser and 
harsher species of Ohinese leaf, which whould never 
have taken, as Indian teas has, to the extent of threat- 
ening the supremacy of the Chinese article. It was 
the discovery of the wild tea of the Himalayas, the 


native or indigenous shrub of India that, to use the 
current phrase, “made” the Assam tea industry. It 
is a plant far more robust than that of China, far 
larger, yielding a greater quantity of leaves at cach 
picking, and otherwise better adapted to the soil and 
climate of the southern Himalayan regions in which 
it is so extensively grown now. If the Caucasian 
cultivators can only hit upon the right variety suited 
to their uplands and valleys, they may succeed ere 
long in turning out marketable tea in quantities likely 
to affect the imports from China. But this is proba- 
bly a contingency very far afield as yet. 

It is strange to note over how wide an area the cul- 
ture of the tea plant is gradually extending, and how 
numerous are the sources of supply which are gra- 
dually opened to it now. Not many months ago we 
dealt in our leading columns with the success ot the at- 
tempts at tea growing madein acolony of our own, 
Natal. Here, too, a variety of the Indian tea had 
been selected for planting, and the results were so 
satisfactory that tea-culture may be regarded as one 
of the tuture industrics of South Africa. Some half- 
a-dozen companies are already engaged in it, and 
more companies are already engaged in it, and more 
will fullow as the local product increases in re- 
pute, The Malay Peninsula promises also to become 
one of the tea countries of the world, the prices 
obtained for Johore tea rivalling those paid for the 
finest Indian and China products, and Johore has this 
great advantage over all other tea lands, its peculiar 
ciimate will allow of the leaves being picked—“ flush- 
ing” aS it is called—all the year round. In other 
parts: where the shrub is grown this can only be done 
at certain seasons and at intervals apart. Malacca is 
also going in for ‘tea. But the latest undertaking 
of the kind is confined to New Zealand, which has 
determined to enter into the general competition in 
tea growing, The climate and soil of both the north 
and the south island are stated to be favourable to 
tea culture, and last October a large consignment of 
tea sted was imported from Oeylon for the purpose 
of starting the necessary plantations. What with all 
this, to say nothing of the attempts.in the Caucasus, 
it is pretty evident that the worid’s supply of the 
fragrant “leaf” we owe originally to the Chinese 
stands little chance of falling off.—Morning Post. 


—— = FSS 
KOLA NUTS AND PRODUCTS. 

We are indebted to an Uva planter for copy of 
a letter and circular from a Glasgow Homeopathic 
Chemist who makes a specialty of Kola nut pre- 
perations. We quote as follows :— 

Oct. 29th.—The nuts sell ai from 6d to Is per lb. 
in London at present (of course Mr. P,’s preparation 
is admixed, flavoured, &c. so as to render the paste, 
chocolate &c. palatable). The Gold Coast is at present 
the chief source of supply, thoughany hot climate, he 
doubts not, would suffice. He had one of the plants 
exposed in his window for some weeks but it drooped 
and died from insufficient warmth. As well as being 
used as an article of diet in the forms he (J. C. P.) 
piepares, it has doubtless a great future before it as 
a source of Caffeine of which it contains a fairly high 
percentage, so tbat he should fancy its cultivation 
might be profitably carried on: he sends pamphlet 
with analyses, medical opinions &c. He will be glad 
to try and procure a small supply of the fresh 
nuts—as commercially met with they are baked and 
sterilized. 

From the vircular:— 
POTTAGE’S KOLA NUT PASTE, JUJUBES, ELIXIR, AND 
CHOCOLATE, 

An invigorating and sustaining beverage for Invalids, 
Delicate Children, and Dyspeptics, and to those in 
health a positive luxury. 

This delicious preparation is manufactured from the 
finest Kola Nuts (specially imported), aud is made 
by a new process which preserves entire all the valuable 
quantities of the nut in a form at once agreeable 
to the taste, and easily digested by the most delicate 
stomach, 
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The best medical authorities accord to it the highest 
position in Dieteties. It is recognised as a most im- 
portans and valuable discovery, and likely to be as 
largely consumeu as Téa, Coffee, Cocoa, or other 
fashionable beverages of the day. 

It may be taken to Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, 

POTTAGH’S KOLA-PASTE AND KOLA-CHOCOLATEH. 

The marvellous abstaining powers credited to the 
fresh and dry nut by the natives on the West Ooast 
of Africa and in the West Indies induced us to have 
it chemically and pliysiologically examined, with a 
view to placing it betore the public in a pleasant and 
convenient form. 

Kola contains a large percentage of caffeine in com- 
bination with other valuable ingredients, to which are 
due its su,taining and invigorating properties. 

The Medical Jvurnals state that the beneficial 
effects of Kola upon weak stomachs, sluggish livers, 
and kidneys, added to its invigorating action upon 
the whole system, have beeu fully ascertained at the 
Hespitals aud Oonvalescent Homes, also by the Medical 
Profession, who now invariably prescribe it. Kola- 
Paste does not, like Cocoa, bring’ on biliousnesa or 
derange the digestion; the weakest stomach benefits 
from its use. Kola-Paste keeps the system in a 
healthy snd normal condition, imparting tone and vigour 
to all the organs upon whose perfect performance 
the proper well-being of the body so much depends. 
It restores impaired organs to a wuormal condition, 
and enables a thorough assimilation of the food to 
take place. It is so pleasant in flavour that the 
daintiest palate takes, it with delighs 

A careful analysis shows thatthe yield of Caffeine 
from the Kola nut is greater than in commercial teas 
and coifees. In comparing the Kola nut with coffee, 


tea, aud cocoa with regard to their nitrogenous prin- © 


ciples, chemically defined any crystallizable,it will be 
found that the Kola takes the first place. The 
physiological effects of Kola nut and pure Caffeine 
are identical. Kola nut is an undoubted stimulant in 
wasting diseases, and by its bitterness and astringency 
acts asa powertul tonic in cases of deep-seated lessons 
of the digestive. orgaus. 

Its place in therapeutics is far above that of Maté 
(Paraguay tea), Coca and Paullinia Guardia). 

Kola Chocolate for Expeditions. Kola-paste and Ko'a- 
Chocolate in Ohronic and periodical Headaches. 

Kola-paste and kola-chocolate for delicate children, 
invalids, students, and examivers; Kola-paste iu der- 
angement of the nervous system; Lu complaints affect. 
ing the heart; Kola-paste and kola’chocolate for tra- 
vellers, city men, students, &c.; Pottage’s elixir of 
kola; Kola jujubes. 

- Directions For USE, 

Kola-paste :—Mix oue. tea-spoontul with as much 
hot water as will form a thin paste, then add boiling 
water or, prefereutially, hot milk to fill a cup. Cream 
aud sugar may be added, if desired, to please the taste. 

Kola-chocolate is convenient for city men or travellers 
who cannot readily obtain hot water. Ii is put up 
in boxes containing cight tablets, a doze being from one 
quarter to one-half a tablet, taken when required. 

Kola elixir is tuken, a tea-spoonful at a time, ina 
wine-glass of water. } 

PRICES, 

Kola-paste, ..» 8); 28, and.8s 6d per bottle. 

Kola-chocolate, ae Ls; per box, 

Kola-elixir, 1s, ls 9d, and 3s per bottle. 

Kola-jujubes, ... In, boxes, 1s, 23, and 3s 61, 
By post,,dd extra. 


elated EO 
PLANTING IN DELI—TOBACCO, co. 


On the 6th BPebruary another section of the Deli 
railway line towards Serdang so far met require- 
ments as to admit of its formal opening that day 
amid festive dispiay and public rejoicing. Now 
that communication by rail with Serdang and Bo- 
bongan takes rank among accomplished facts, hopes 
run high that these districts will soon recover lost 
ground. Of late, tobacco growing there has struggled 
with adverse fate, but the iron road is expected 
to mend matters, and to ensure the planters coming 


triumphantly out of their difficulties. The railway 
company set a good example by venturing where ordi- 
nary capitalists feared to tread. The Deli Courant 
of the 8th Feb. hopes great things from the venture. 
~The tobacco crop last year in Serdang, so experis 
say, has proved so unsatisfactory and below the 
mark that it is feared many planters will have to 
close business. The leaf proves in many cases poor 
stuff. In Bedagei, the outlook is no better. Two 
estates which did well for a while haye had to 
close notwithstanding. Objection to the leaf lies 
in its too dark colour and inability to stand test 
in burning. “he same disadvantages, so brokers in 
Holland say, tell against plantation enterprise in 
Padang. Assahan has forged ahead, and promises 
well for the future. Its leaf calls attention by its 
light brown colour, fineness, and large size. Batu 
Bara and Pagurawan give scant promise for the 
future. Success looks so distant to planters in 
Siak and Palembang that many of them in the 
former district have given it up. 

West and North West of the tobacco plantations 
in Deli, imdependent tribes of a cannibal race 
styled Battaks people the mountain region. They 
are rank heathens, and likely to prove a standing 
danger to the planters should the Achinese gain 
them over, as they are now trying todo. Should 
the Achinese convert them to the Mahomedan faith, 
the consequences may prove detrimental to both 
the planters and the Government. To defeat 
Achinese intrigue, a gentleman named Cramer has 
been raising subscriptions in Holland for a Pro- 
testant mission among the Battaks under the 
guidance of a worker named Kruyt. The pre- 
parations for the mission are already pretty well 
forward. 

Bad sorting 
begin to tell 


and shortcomings in packing 
heavily against Deli tobacco 
in the market. Formerly, sorting so hit the 
mark that buyers could rely on samples, but, 
nowadays, matters haye changed for the worse. 
Bales too often come to market assorted at hap- 
hazard, with leaves good, bad, and indifferent packed 
together. Buyers no longer trust to samples, and 
Deli tobacco begins to get a-bad name owing to so 
few planters caring to keep up its high reputation 
of oid by setting quantity before quality. No wonder 
the Cowrant urges planters to do their utmost to 
recover lost ground and make head against growing 
competition.—Straits- Times. 

A New Piscicutturat ExppeRIMENT.—In stating the 
other day that Mr. Le Mesurier had brought over trout 
ova from India we (local ‘‘ Times’’) were mistaken. I. 


appears that the trout eXperiments in India have failed - 


Mr. Le Mesurier brought over a lot of “ aber” and 
‘*Gourami” fry for the purpose of introducing them into 
the low-country for feod purposes. As to how enor- 
mously reproductive the first is Mr. Thomas is a wit- 


ness and ‘*Gourami” is a well-known Mauitius fish 


introduced into Madras of late years. These fry have 
been put downin Kandy, and will by-and-bye be dis- 
tributed to various parts of the country, 


WikeE SHoot on HatHERLeiGH Hsrate.—Mr. John 
Brown of the Oolombo Gommercial Company and Uva 
Company, has beeu on a few days’ visit to Hatherleigh 
Estate, and will leave for Ratoapura this afternoon. 
The wire shoot from the top of the hill to near the 
former dam just above the store has been fixed, and 
green leafiilazs cof about 50 lb each was sent down 
yesterday for the first time. The leaf is carried up 
from Rawreth Estate in Middle Kukul Korale through 
Aigburth and Aberfoyle Estates in Kolonna Korale, 
and then over the ridge on to the extreme top of 
Hatherleigh Estate which isin Atakalan Korale. The 
coolies are thus saved the heavy trudge up and down 
Hatherleigh hill. The wire is about 3,000 feet long, 


and so steep that the bags come down in about 28 


segonds, 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


In some of the brokers’ circulars of last week re- 
ference was made to the sale of Perak tea in Mincing 
Lane. The first cousigament consisted of an invoice 
of seventy-eight half-chests, It found realy buyers; 
Broken Pekoe at 1s 03d., Pekoe at 113d., Pekoe Souch- 
ong at 9td., Souchong (a single package) at the same 
price, and Dust at 634, per lb. 

It was suggested by tea importers that in weighing 
the tea at the Customs the old practice of disregard. 
ing the odd oances shown in the gross weight of a 
package should be given up, and instead, half pounds 
should be reckoned. Thos dealers strongly object to 
this. Ata meeting of the committee of the Teadealers’ 
Association held last Friday the question was further 
discussed, and an opinion again:t any change in the 
direction indicated was expressed, Tho dealers con- 
tend that the present system has been in vogue many 
yeara, is thoroughly understood, andif it were satis. 
factory to importers when tea was double the price it 
is now, they argue this is not the time to make a re- 
trograde change, more particularly as the packages are 
made toa more even tare than formerly—so much so 
that the small overweight and the draft do not cover the 
inevitable loss involved in distributing tea in small 
parcels of ounces and pounds. 

Should the experiment now about to ba made of 
planting olive trees on the lower hills in the Rawul 
Pindi district prove successful, another and very valu- 
able source of employment and income will be added 
to those which have already benefited India.—H dc C. 
Mail, Jan. 31st. 

oe eS ee 
MINERALS IN .SIAM. 


A correspondent’s contribution, which we give in 
another portion of this impression, will afford some 
interesting information on a subject which has hitherto 
been only, as he expresses it, gathered piecemeal by 
travellers throughout Siam. ‘That the country has 
been vaguely understood in a general manner to be 
rich in the more precious minerals and in stones has 
been more or less known, Thoss who have only visited 
Bangkok hear reports, and havo evidence furnished 
them of a rude and unskilful search for gold and 
tubies, showing that there are considerable stores in 
various parts of the country. Weare told now that many 
would-be concessionaires are endeavouring to obtain con- 
cessions for exploiting these stores, and working them 
on a proper scientific basis. So tar the efforts of those who 
have received concessions have been in the main for gold. 
The English company formed some two years ago was 
for the purpose of working the precious metal, and the 
reports that bave been received since have been of a 
favourable nature. Their concession lies on what is 
known locally as the west coast, though it is in 
reality the eastern side of the Malay Peninsula. The 
new concession which our correspondent now tells ug 
has been granted to a Singapore firm is to the east- 
ward of the capital, at a place which has already 
attained some notoriety as a gold producing centre, 
as well as by the tragic fate which overtook Phra 
Preecha, the former manager in charge of the mines, 
who was executed for reasons which formed the basis 
of some diplomatic representations at the time. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated that gold in very paying 
quantities cau be obtained here; and, with the aid of 
new machinery, whichthe concessionaires will doubtless 
plase on the ground, there is every reason to believe that 
it will yield good reward. Gold always proves magnetic 
in its influence to attract all classes, and if it generally 
becomes known that there are many spots whore it 
can be profitably mined in Siam, the Government 
will have to use some circumspection in the way that 
they make grants. There is no reason why, with due 
foresight, they should not profit largely by the natural 
resources of the country, without having the number 
of rowdies who sofrequently collect whena “ rush ” 
takes place in any country. 

But itis not only gold that will prove remunerative. 
It has been surmised by all who know the lower part 
of the Malay Peninsula that the stanniferous 
properties which have done so much for the 
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Protected Malay States on the western side of the 
Peninsula, and which promise equally for Pahang 
on the eastern side, would be continued through 
the States which Siam olaims in the northern 
part of the Penin.ula. the Islanl of Junk Ceylon, 
on ths West coast, has long been noted for its tin 
production, and our correspondent points out that nearly 
all upe»suntry streams of these States have been 
scratched in a perfunctory manner by Ohinese. Itis 
evident they have not got to the bottom of deposits, 
as they have no means of keeping a mine dry when 
the water begins to collect at all. Still there are some 
productive mines, and the possib'lities foreshadowed 
under a more scientific principle are con-iderable. 

The whole subject of minerals in Siamis one which 
the Government may well pay some attention toand ap- 
proach in a cautious, though not jealous, spirit. If con= 
cessions are granted on reasonable terms, and only to sub- 
stantial persous who are kn wn to be of some standing, 
there should be a very good income derived from royalties, 
The Kuropeans to whom concessions are granted would 
be able to introduce experts and proper machinery 
to fully develop the riches that might be in their 
Particular ground. But the Government will have 
some responsibilities for the receipt of their royalties, 
The present means of communicating in many of the 
mining districts are exceedingly defective, and it may 
well be expected that some funds which would accrue 
to them should be expanded in providing better roads 
aulinother wise making the neighbourhood of the 
Mines more easy of access. The Government, we repeat, 
can do much by judicious means in thus generally 
developing the country. Hitherto a jealous eye hag 
been cast on such ideas, where only produce and 
necessary caution would have been sufficient—Z. § CO. 
Kapress., Jan. 3lst. 

{In the communication referred to, gold, tin, and 
precious stones, especially rubies, are described as 
plentiful. Iron and coal are also mentioned, but we 
are disappointed that nothing is said about the 
lignite which, some time ago, we were led to hope 
could be landed at R5 per ton in Ceylon.— Ep. 7. A.] 


<> 
PLANTING AND TRADE IN CEYLON. 


Tar ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COLOMBO 
COMMERCIAL COMPANY. 


With this you will receive an early copy of the 
report to be presented to thea shareholders of the 
Colombo Commercial Company on Wednesday next. 
The particular character of the business carried on 
by that Company, its dual nature, which inoludes 
transactions of a more private kind than have to be 
referred to in the Reports of companies restricted to 
planting operations only, necessarily renders the 
reading of its Report of less general interest than 
most others I have to send you. Nevertheless it 
may perhaps be said that the very fact of that dual 
nature renders progress made by the Colombo Oom- 
mercial company more strictly a gauge of the general 
prosperity of your local trade than does that of 
merely planting companies. In this sense, therefore, 
although no great success is as yet claimed for the 
operations the Report deals with, the Ceylon public 
may feel gratification at the statements made; for 
not only are the holders of preference shares to 
be paidin full their claim of 6 per cent, but those of 
the ordinary shares will also receive a small 
dividend. This, of 2 per cent only, is certainly not 
a very grand one, but it will be something to hose 
who have often hitherto of late years had to go 
without any at all. 

The figures given in the accounts are classed so 
generally that it is impossible to say whether the 
net profit made of £2,538 odd during the year has 
been due to the planting or to the comm eroial 
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Operations of the Oompany. It may be, indeed, 
that they have accrued solely upon the latter; for 
the brief remark in the report that ‘ the planting 
Operations of the Oompany were disappointing during 
the past year owing to the low price ruling for tea 
during the first six months of 1889” would tend to 
support a supposition that no profit whatever was 
made upon them. Assuming, however, such a 
supposition to be warranted, it must be borne in 
mind that on most, if not on all of the 
properties in which the Company has an interest, 
the process of change from the cultivation of coffee 
to that of tea has been going on year after year for 
a long time past, causing an outlay which should 
be met—as it has been—solely out of profits made 
in other directions. 

It is disappointing to read, as we do in this 
Report, that ‘‘ in spite of all endeavours to retain 
the area of coffee on the Oompany’s estates, it is 
gradually diminishing, and has now become in- 
significant.” It is quite certain that, in view of 
the high prices which coffee has of late been fetching, 
every endeavour possible would have been made to 
keep the coffee alive; and we think that we 
must conclude with regret that, save in some 
exceptionally favourable localities, Ceylon has 
seen the last of successful coffee cultivation. The 
report tells us*the story generally heard with 
respect to cinchona. The price obtained forit has 
only just sufficed to meet the charges for harvest- 
ing, shipping, and landing here and this article 
has therefore contributed no quota towards the 
profit made. 


COLOMBO COMMERCIAL OOMPANY, LTD. 
REPORT. 


To be presented to the Fifteenth Ordinary Genera! 
Meeting of the Company, on Wednesday, the 12th dav 
of February 1890, at 12-80 o’clock p.m. i 

The Directors are now able to place the following 
Annual Accounts before Shareholders, viz :—Profit and 
Loss Account for the year ending 30th September, 
1889. Balance Sheet made up to 30th September 1889. 
From these it will be seen that the year’s operation 
have resulted in a profit of £2,538 7s 10d, which with the 
balance of £79 0s 11d, brought forward from last year, 
gives a tota) of £2,617 8s 9d at the credit for profit and loss. 
The Directors propose that the sum of £1,089 be now 
devoted to the payment in full of the Dividend on 
the 6 per cent Preference Shares for the year end- 
ing 30th September last, and that’a Dividend of 2 
per cent on the Ordinary Shares for the same period 
be also paid; this latter will absorb a further sum 
of £1,400, leaving a balance of £128 83 9d to be 
carried forward to next account. The general trading 
business of the Oompany continues to show a satis- 
factory increase, and the Directors hope for futher 
expansion in this respect, as the Tea planted through- 
out the Island comes into bearing. The planting oper- 
ations of the Oompany were disappointing during the 
past year owing to the low price ruling for lea dur- 
ing the first six months of 1889. The market price 
for Oeylon Tea has since considerably improved, and 
the prices now ruling are satisfactory. Should they 
continue the Directors look for a better result from the 
working of the Company’s Estates for the current 
year, as the yield of Tea should exceed last 
s°ason’son account of the bushes being nearer maturity. 
Ip spite of all endeavours to retain the area under 
coffee on the Company’s estates it is gradually diminish- 
ing, and has now become insignificant, but teais being 
planted up as the coffee decays. 

The Company brought to market a considerable 
quantity of cinchona hark; the prices obtained for this 
article, however, did not much more than cover the cost 
of harvesting, shipping and landing in this country. 

Mr. John Brown, Chairman of the Board, left for 
Ceylon in November, and will inspect the properties in 
which the Oompany is interested. 
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THE UPAS, 

The devil, some say, is not so black as he is 
painted : neither is the Upas the embodiment of 
all that is malignant in the vegetable kingdom 
as it has been popularly believed tobe. This tree 
has long been regarded as exercising deadly effects 
on the unwary traveller who is foolish or ignorant 
enough to rest beneath its treacherous branches: 
and to court sleep within the precincts of its 
shade has been considered tantmount to laying 
oneself down to die. It has thus become a fami- 
liar subject for allegory, so much 50 that the very 
name conveys sinister associations. A paper in 
Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India (the first two volumes of which have re- 
cently been issued) gives an account of this in- 
teresting botanical specimen, however, which dispels 
much of the superstition and evil reputation that 
has hitherto enveloped it, while a1 explaniation is 
given of the circumstances under which its notoriously 
bad character came to be acquired. 

A Dutch surgeon by name of Foersch, who flour- 
ishe apparently in Java about the end of last 
century, put in circulation preposterously exag- 
gerated statements about the plant, and appears 
to have been either the author or the yictim ofa 
pretty considerable hoax. The tree was described 
by him as growing in a deserttract with no other 
vegetation withina range of ten or twelve miles, 
It was customary to offer condemned criminals a 
free pardon if they went and collected some of 
the poison, but out of every twenty who made the 
attempt not more than two ever returned. (Most 
probably the majority thought it prudent to evade 
in some other direction.) Foersch states that he 
conversed with some of those who had survived 
the ordeal, from whom he learned that the ground 
was ctrewn with the bones of those who had perished 
in ticir endeavour to work out their salvation; 
and that such was the virulence of the poison 
that ‘there was no fish in the waters, nor had 
any rat, mouse or any other vermin been found 
there: also, that when birds flew so near the 
tree that the effluvia reached them, they fell 
victims.’”’ Many more equally absurd things were 
written at the time and so passed into current belief, 

There are two species of the Upas, the antiaris 
innozia occuring in Burma and the Indian Archi- 
pelago; and the antiaris taxicaria indigenous to the 
Western Ghats and Ceylon (although some authors 
have classified them as one). The foundation on 
which the ill-repute of the tree has been fabri- 
cated appears to be that certain of the localities 
in which it is found in Java are in themeelves 
noxious owing to the nature of the ground, which 
is creviced with fissures communicating with 
the craters of volcanoes, and from these issue 
carbonic acid and sulphurous fumes in suffi- 
cient abundance to be fatal to animals who ap- 
proached too closely. Similarly the waters of 
the adjacent rivers and lakes become so highly 
charged with sulphuric acid that no fish can live 
in them. In different places, however, the Upas 
rears itself side by side with other trees, and 
birds and lizards have been observed amongst its 
branches: so it cannot be so very pestilent a shrub. 
Moreover, it is cultivated in botanic gardens and 
seems to give no evidence there of the baneful in- 
fluences that have been ascribed to it. 

For all that, and althoughit has been much be- 
lied, the Upas tree is not altogether harmless. 
From incisions made in the trunk there exudes 
a white kind of gum-resin, which, mixed with other 
substances, probably merely to give it consistence 
forms the Upas antiar or arrow-head-poison of th, 
natives of Java,—this antiar owing its virulence 
to acrystalline principle, antiarin. The tree exhal 
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an criform matter sometimes severely affecting 
- those who climb it, causing in some cases erup- 
tions and swellings, while in others it does no 
harm. ‘The inner bark of the young trees, which is 
utilised to make into wearing apparel, if not 
properly prepared clings to the skin and excites dis- 
tressing itching. In Western India the Upas is 
well known as the sackin tree, the tough, inner- 
felted bark being removed entire, forms natural 
sacks which are much used for storing rice, Ready- 
made guits are also provided in the same easy 
way, small branches forming the arms of coate and 
the legs of trousers, while the larger ones come 
in handy for the bodies of these garments. All 
that is required is to stitch the pieces together, 
and if really fine raiment of the kind is wanted 
the material is first rolled, dyed andtanned. Samples 
of these novel costumes were exhibited at the 
Calcutta Exhibition and attracted considerable 
notice. In Ceylon ropes are made of the bark, 
and there is a likelihood that it may also bs found 
adaptable for papermaking. ‘The seeds have been 
found to be free from antiarin, and contain an 
element which has been used as a febrifuge and 
in dysentery. This is how science treats most 
of our cherished fables.—Pioneer. 


THE TEA TRADE, 

Tea-growing districts have so muitiplied of late 
that the entry of a fresh competitor into the over- 
crowded market will not be good news for the sellers 
however satisfactory the rivalry may be for the 
buyers, of what can no longer be termed with accu- 
racy the ‘Chinese herb.” The latest tea-producer 
is Perak, one of the small protected Native Sates of 
the Straits Settlements. Hitherto this territory has been 
best known as the scene ofa great deal of mining specu- 
latiop, which as some investors in this country have 
learned to their cost, is not quite the same thing ag 
mining success. But the warm soil also yields tapioca, 
rice, sugar; coffee, and tea, though until recently the 
latter could scarcely be regarded as more than a pro- 
mising experiment. It has now advanced beyond this 
probationary state, the first consignment to the Eng- 
lish market having just arrived, and being, itis said, 
all that could be desired. The leaf must have been 
grown and manipulated with skill, since even the ex- 
perts of Mincing-lane are inclined to speak favourably 
of it. Still better, the prices which the seventy-eight 
chests brought at public auction stamp it as quite 
up to the average mark, for it realised from one shil- 
ling and three-farthings for broken Pekoe, and nine- 
pence farthing for Souchong, down to dust at sixpence 
three-farthings per pound. It is certain that further 
consignments will follow, and that the already con- 
gested trade will find more and more difficulty in 
obtaining a profit out of “cutting” prices. A 
bare profit is, indeed, about all that Mincing 
Lane looks for nowadays. The fortunes which were 
once upon a time the rule are extremely rare, and 
though a few large houses may still earn handsome 
incomes out of their immense turnover, the average is 
quite the other way. There wasa time, not too dis. 
tant for middle-aged men to remember, when to get 
a clever lad into one of the great tea houses was to 
insure his future. In afew yearshe had mastered his 
trade, so far as any mortal can ever be said to master 
the intricacies of a business so changeable that the 
experience of one year is no guide to the opera- 
tions of the next season’s cimpaign, Ifthe youngster 
was blessed with a delicate palate, he might then look 
forward with confidence to the day when rival houses 
would contend for his services as a “ taster,” his task 
being to sample endless parcels of leaf, and decide, 
by the aid of his tongue, their relative qualities and 
values. Such a gift was worth to the possessor of it con- 
siderably more than the salary of an Under-Secretary 
of State. Or the young teamen had often the choice of 
going out to ‘the country” fora period, “the country” be- 
ing in those days, of course, Ohina. Here in the opulent 
times of the trade, he lived in the Hong like the re- 
tainer of a Prince, and, if he did not save money and 


| establish a new “ house” for himself, he prepared at 


least fur the time when he might come home as a 
“Chazee,” or Junior Partner. Such haleyon days are 
not altogether unknown; but they are rare enough to 
justify the advice which one hears so often in Min- 
cing-lane, ‘‘ Whatever you do, don’t put your boy into 
the ten trade.” 

The origin of the present stato of matters is too 
complicated to be readily explained, and is so sore a 
topic with those chiefly concerned that a discreet out- 
sider prefers to leave the problem alone. But it ig 
universally conceded that the prime factor in the de- 
pression of the Tea trade is the extreme competition 
which the business have developed, and the altered 
conditions which steam and submarine telegraphs have, 
part passu, brought about., Goutrary to the popular 
impression, we did not receive our first supplies of 
what was then knownas “chaw,’ and drunk out of 
“silver porringers,” from Ohina, but from Java, which, 
until the Dutch obtained possession of the island, 
was an Hinglish settlement. The commerce in the herb 
could not, however, have been great, for at first, the 
price ranged from six pounds to ten pounds per 
pound. Hven during the reign of Charles II and bis 
brother. it was disposed ot at from fifteen shillings 
to fifty shillings, according to quality, the duty payable 
on every gallon of the beverage sold in the coffee- 
houses being eightpence. In the reign of William and 
Mary it was further burdened with an import duty of 
four shillings per pound, and 5 per cent. of the value, 
and during the next century, when the average price 
was sixteen shillings, the imports mounted up to fully 
200 per cent. on tie value of the commoner qualities, 
The Tea trade was, however, in that era a compara- 
tively small branch of commerce, being mainly a mono- 
poly in the hands of the Hast India Oompany. It 
was when the consumption increased enormous y, 
while the business of supplying the demand was not 
too much sub-divided, that it became and continues 
so remarkably lucrative. The prices were not high 
enough to be prohibitory, and yet were sufficiently 
good to permit of a handsome profit to grower, buyer, 
brokers, and sellers. This is no longer the case, 
The people who expect to live by the traffic have 
multiplied out of all proportion to their customers 
with the inevitable result that prices have been 
whittled down to a figure which admits of little margin. 
In China—soitis affirmed by thosein a position to 
know—a suicidal attempt has been made by the native 
growers to recoup themselves for falling prices by more 
slovenly manufacture, and even by flagrant adulteration. 
This, at least, isthe verdictof a body so well qualified 
to pronounce on the evidence before them as the Shang- 
hai Ohamber of Commerce. A fact even more conclusive 
is that, while the exports of China tea have fallen off 
enormously, those of the newer tea-producing districts 
have increased in an inverse ratio. It is known that 
between 1881 and 1886 the export decreased by twenty- 
four million pounds, while that of Indian and -Oeylon 
teas increased by nearly thirty-five millions, and since 
then the disparity has been even greater. Thus, it is 
obviously useless for Ohiua any longer to regard herself 
as abletocontrol the tea tradeof the world, or to con- 
duct herself asif she were the prime producer. She 
may be fortunate, indeed, if India, Ceylon, and Java 
leave her the sesond place in the struggle for supre- 
macy. 

The planters of Assam were the first to work their 
gardens on the principles of scientific high farming, 
and now they are reaping their reward. But of all the 
competitors who have disputed the China monopoly, 
Ceylon is likely to prove the most formidable, though 
she entered the field so recently that tea was only 
regarded as a likely crop when the destruction of their 
coffee plantations compelled the owners of estates to try 
other products. Now, thanks to the experience 
of India with which tho planters began, and to the ad- 
vantages of olimat2 and soil, the export of Oeylon tea is 
increasing year by year, while the quality, taking one 
season with another, is ofa decidedly high standard. 
Tuese countries are, however, only two, if the two most 
vigorous, of China’s rivals, Japan has long dealt largely 
in green tea, and seems determined to grow a great deal 
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more, now that the Western markets are open to her 
traders. Toug—Kiug and Cochin Ohiua are never likely 
to prove Serious competitors for our custom, their tea 
being of an inferior brand. But Java is not faliing be- 
hind in therace, and all the hill countries of India— 
Assam, Dehra-Dun, Kumaun, Darjiling, Cachar, Kangra, 
Hazaribagh, Chittagong, the Terai, and the Nilghiri* 
—are extending their operations in black tea. Natal has 
been demonstrated to bea tea growing region, and 
there are grounds for believing that the West Indies, the 
Southern United States, Brazil, Fiji, Australia, and 
even the South of Hurope can produce fair marketable 
leaf. But there are other elements beside quality which 
enter into the tea-growing industry, and the first of 
them is cheap labour. We must remember that in 
India and China a labourer capable of picking and firing 
leaf may be had for from twopence to sixpence per day, 
and that it is difficult for any other countries to enter into 
competition with regions where a primary margin of p rofit 
is so fully ensured as in those portions of the Hast. It 
would be idle to attempt the appraisement of the dif- 
ferent qualities of these teas. Apart from the fact 
that those best qualified to form an opinion rarely 
come to the task with a judicial mind, a great 
deal must be allowed for individual tastes. But most 
tea drinkers prefer the cheaper Indian and Sinhalese 
teas to the ordinary “chops”. from Ohina, while it 
cannot be honestly contended that, in nicety of 
preparation, the latter are comparable with the former. 
It is equally undeniable thatthe finer kinds of China 
tea possess distinctive qualities which have not yet 
been imitated by any other growths, and so_ long 
a3 Russia keeps her taste forthe dearest ‘‘ chops” of 
Oongou, so long will the Flowery Land find a good 
market forher produce. As soon as the Siberian 
Railway is completed, this trade is likely to largely 
increase, and if ever China is wise ensugh t9 permit 
foreigners to set up tea-curing establishments in the 
interior, and to build railways, so that the present 
transit dues which handicap her products can be 
minimised, she may once more be able to hold her 
Own in the competition.— Standard. 
Ben snanne Deen eee 
PETROLEUM ENGINES. 

A correspondent writes :-— 

[By the following cutting from the English 
Mechanic, it would seem that these engines are 
not a monopoly of Priestman, as I supposed, and 
to which possible circumstance I attributed their 
excessively high cost. Let one or more of the 
several keenly competing local agents for Priest- 
man’s engines introduce a few specimens of Alt- 
man’s, which it is devoutly to be hoped may be 
offered at amore reasonable price.— Cor. | 

Petroleum motors are being simplified and improved 
to such an extent that they may now be ranked amongst 
the useful small motors, In one manufactured by 
Messrs. Altman & Co.of Berlin, ordinary common 
lamp petroleum is used with great success, and a num- 
ber of these little engines, varying from 1 to 4 horse- 


power, have been running for over a year in different- 


parts of Germany and Russia; whilst in Belgium a 
company for their construction has been formed, and 
the works, situated in Brussels, are in full swing. 
Insurance regulations constitute one of the formidable 
obstacles to the introduction of this class of motor in 
England. 

—_—~—-----_}— 


REPORT ON THE NATIVE METHOD OF 
CULTIVATING AND CURING TOBACCO 
AS PURSUED BY THE RYOTS IN 

THE MADURA DISTRICT, 


The land selected for tobacco cultivation is either 
liver or ash colored, or deep red, both of which are 
good; the former color being preferred. Great stress 
is laid on the quality of the well water which should 
he brackish. As the ryots endeavour to get as much 
produce out of their lands as possible, a grain crop 
is usually grown during September, and when this 
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is cut, the tobacco crop follows. Some of the ryots’ 
however, usually retain half the area of their tobicco 
lands for tobacco, solely, planting the balance with 
combu and other grains. 

Ploughing does not commence till September and 
is continued through the rains. This is done seven 
or eight times whether the soil is in condition. or 
not; the result is that clods of unbroken earth are 
turned under, and the land, as a rule, isnever brought 
into proper condition. No other implement than the 
native plough is used for cultivation, and the surface 
is merely ploughed to a depth of 3 inches. The ryots 
have thus no means for producing a fine tilth or for 
levelling the surface after ploughing. 

Soon after the grain crop is cut, goats and sheep 
are penned on the land every night for a month or 
six weeks. The droppings of these animals are left 
exposed to sun and rain till a large area has been 
thus manured and are then ploughed into the soil. 
Some of the richer ryots collect their cowdung and 
place it in heaps on the field; others use this manure 
for fuel. 

The seed-beds are merely parts of the field with 
little banks raised round the sides to retain the water. 
No attention is given tothe situation of the beds as 
long as they are close to the well. Exposure to hot sun, 
wind and driving rain is not thought of. The size of 
the beds is usually 5’ x 5’ square. The surface of the 
bed having been worked up to a fine state with the 
hands the seed is scattered broadcast without ashes or 
any other mixture. Very little manure is used for the 
beds, as it attracts grubs and other insects, After 
sowing, the beds are worked backwards and forwards 
with fingers to coverin the seed. The beds are then 
watered from a channel connected with the well, being 
literally flooded to a depth of half an inch or more. 
This necessarily cakes the surface and but a limited 
number of seeds germinate in irregular patches, Ger- 
mination takes place in seven or eight days. The beds 
are never covered andas they are watered in the early 
morning the hot sun by caking the soil retards the 
growth of the seedlings and causes many to wither 
away, the reasons for which are invariakly put down to 
the wind, &c. The seedlings a'so naturally get much 
damaged by being trampled upon whilst being weeded 
or extracted for transplanting. 

About six to sexen weeks after germination the 
seedlings begin to show three leayes, but it is not 
till the leaves are 3 or 4 inches long, z.¢., when the 
plants have rooted themselves well in the soil that 
they are taken out for transplanting. When the plants 
are ready for transplanting, the beds are flooded in 
the monirng andthe plants pulled out. The seedlings 
being so large, hardly one escapes damage to the 
roots besides dragging smaller seedlings out of the 
soil, so that for one seedling extracted there are about 
four which are destroyed. The seedlings are taken 
out in the morning and kept in a house in a well- 
covered basket and transplanted in the evening. 

Previous to transplanting the land is ploughed up 
and suitable hills and rows made up with hoes. 

When planting, the channels are flooded and the 
seedlings inserted in much the same way as paddy 
is planted. The soil is often so sloppy that the plant 
fails to take root and in consequence withers away 
and dies, The tap root is very often put in bent 
up and I have collected as many as twenty seedlings 
out of a space of 30 square feet where the tap root 
was bent up into a curve; these plants had all died. 
The head ryots say, however, that they are aware of 
the necessity for the seedlings being firmly planted 
at the commencement, but owing to defective super- 
vision their servants scamp the work. 

After planting, the seedlings are watered every 
morning and evening till they take root. Thereafter 
irrigation is only conducted every other day during 
the morning. The snapping of the tobacco leaves 
may often be heard by anybody standing near the 
man who is guiding the water amongst the plants. 
Most of the work in tobacco cultivation is done in 
the morning, such a3 hoeing, topping, suckering, &c. 
After the whole arca has been transplanted, weeds 
grow up plentifully, These arenot removed for some 
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time, as some of them are eaten by the ryots and 
therefore left to grow for food. he soil is not 
touched tilla month after planting. Cultivation might 
be commenced a fortnight earlier. The ryots say 
the plants would die if hoed too soon. The fact is 
they want the weeds for purposes above stated. 

Liquid manure is applied to the tobacco plants at 
about five to six weeks from the time of planting. 
Fresh cowdung (200 lb.) is gathered each time some 
days previously and placed near the mainchannel. This 
is mulched with the hands into the water drawn from 
the well which carries the manure to the plants. This 
manuring is done twice. 

After the plants have been settled for about six weeks, 
or after the first application of liquid manure, the soil 
is chopped and broken. This operation is again re- 
peated when the surface becomes very hard. The ryots 
have no idea of the benefit derived from working the 
soil after each fall of rain and only appear to work 
their lands when it is absolutely necessary and when 
the soil is extremely hard. It then necessarily breaks 
up into lumps and is never in condition. No fresh 
soil is brought from one ridge to another; only one 
slight ridging up is given. The plant naturally are 
always on one side of the ridge and derive but little 
benefit from the water in the opposite channel. 

The plants are topped when they are 2% feet high 
and about seven to ten dayslefore the bud appears, 
The tops are thrown anywhere and those which fall on 
the tobacco leaves, from their extremely gummy nature 
cause the leaves on which they fall to rot. Topping 
the plants so low induces the six or eight leaves left to 
spread and increase in size, and is usually supposed to 
be conducive to ivcrease of weight of outturn as com- 
pared with that from plants topped higher. 

The plants ripen in ninety to one hundred days, 
and when a few spots have appeared on the lower 
leaves, the plants are cut off close to the ground at about 
5 p.m. These are allowed to remain exposed to the 
night dew, and at daybreak are gathered up and bulked 
into small circular heaps 2 feet higb, the stalks outwards 
and the tips of the leaves inwards. The same evening 
these heaps are opened again, the plants spread out on 
the ground exposed to the dew and re-bulked the next 
mormng again. This is continued till the leaves begin 
to turn yellow. This is usually in about five days. The 
plants are then hung up on horizontal poles with the 
stalks pressed close to each other. The stalks of the 
plants are slightly loosened from each other every 
morning allalong the pole. The leaves are cured in fif- 
teen to twenty days from time to hanging up, the colors 
being rusty red, yellow and green. Where the leaves 
have been too closely pressed together, the colar is black 
and texture rotten. Rain destroys the color and 
texture, and high winds break and damage the dry 
leaves. 

When the stems of the leaves have become thoroughly 
dry, although the stalks may remain green, the plants 
are taken down and bulked into square heaps, the 
stalls being laid crosswise over each other in alternate 
rows, ‘These heaps are 2 feet or more in height. The 
leaves are not stripped from the stalks, but bulked 
just as they are taken from the pole. This is done in 
the early morning when the Jeaves are supple. These 
bulks are opened and re-bulked every two or three 
days. The smell issuing from a newly-opened bulk 
is very offensive, the stalks show signs of mould and 
the leaves sweat and blacken to such an extent that 
unless great care is taken, the texture of the leaf is 
entirely destroyed. When a blackish color is produced, 
the fermentation is finished and the leaves are stripped 
off the stalk and tried up into bundles of 50 leaves 
weighing 1} to 21b. each and baled. 

ln many cases a mixture of jaggery and water is 
sprinkled on the Jeaves after the fermentationis over, 
This gives the leaves a sour fermented smell and also a 
fictitious texture, as they cin be stretched more easily 
when the jaggery has soaked into them. This however 
disappears after a time, 

The p oduce of one acre of tobacco cultivated in the 
abovementioned way ranges fiom 800 lb. to 1,000 Ib. 

The estimated cost of producing and curing this crop, 
based on actual observation, is as follows ;— 
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CEYLON TEA IN GERMANY. 
(Cony). Tientsin, Bogawantalawa, Feb. 21st. 


L. H. Kelly, Esq., 
Chairmen of the Tea Fund Committee, 

Dear Sir,—In continuation of my letters to you on 
the subject of tea prospects in Germany, I now send 
you some further remarks, : 

You will remember that a request for a grant of tea 
was sent in by me early last year on behalf of Mr. 
Sixtus of Bonn, It was decided, though, that, as I was 
shortly about to proceed to Germany myself, advantage 
should he taken of my visit to enquire into the prospects 
of tea on the Continent, and a liberal grant of tea and 
money was made to me for that purpose, it being under- 
stood at the time that I should only make use of the 
grant if I saw that some definite and permanent results _ 
were to be obtained. 

After visiting Bonn, and hearing all that Mr. 
Sixtus could tell me, I stayed several weeks at 
Berlin. There I met with several people who had 
visited Ceylon and who were highly impressed with the 
good qualities of our tea, so much so that they expressed 
themselves anxious to see it introduced into Germany. 
They confirmed all that Mr, Sixtus had told me as to 
the disinclination of dealers to bring Oeylon tea into 
public notice, and this was fully borne out by the state- 
ments the dealers themselves made to me, their stereo- 
type reply being, that the public did not ask for Ceylon 
tea and that therefore they did not keep it, also that 
China tea suited the public taste better and was far 
more profitable to themselves. 

The idea of a Ceylon Tea Company, importing direct, 
then occurred to me, and I drew up a prospectus and 
scheme for its establishment and working, which, 
although only privately circulated, was so far approved 
of that nearly £1,000 capital was promised. Before 
bringing out the Company it was felt that a certain 
proportion of the capital should come from the growers 
themselves, as being in the main the most int resicd 
in the matter. As the American Tea Company was 
lust then in a fair way to be floated, and asits articles 
of association would, [I knew, allow of some of its 
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capital being applied elsewhere than in America for 
pusbing Ovylon teas, I hoped that on my return to Ceylon 
the co-operation of the Uompany could be secured. This 
however does uot seem for the present possible with the 
limited capital which is now at the Company’s dis- 
posal. On returning to England I had several inter- 
views with Mr. Horniman, one of the largest, if not 
the largest tea dealer in the United Kingdom, and 
I proposed to him that he should take up the intro- 
duction of Ceylon tea abroad, co-operating with the 
Tea Fund and representing, as it were, the planters 
of Ceylon. I supplied him with all the information 
JT had obtained abroad as to cost, consumption, de- 
mand and prices, but, as you will see from his letter 
which I enclose, he prefers like all other dealers, 
and for obvious reasons, to sell his own blend. 

Mr. Horniman’s business has just been converted 
into a company, and itis his intention to extent his 
Continental business considerably. All the large 
packet businesses are now turning their attention to 
the Continent in the hope of finding a fresh market, 
as their business in the United Kingdom is now 
very much restricted by the exceedingly keen com- 
petition at home. Travellers for English houses are 
now met with all over the Contment, and the adver- 
tising of tea in German papers is steadily increasing. 
Two or three years ago advertisements of coffee, 
sugar and other commodities occasionally included 
tea and appeared in some of the leading papers. 
Now almost every local paper has special tea ad- 
vertisements, but so far Mr. Sixtus is the only one 
who has steadily advertised Ceylon tea only, and it 
is on this account that I now request that the grant 
made to me be transferred to him. — : : 

Before returning to Ceylon I spent some time with 
him again at Bonn and we went very fully into 

atter. 
one aa pointed out in my original letter, he is the 
first who has exhibited Ueylon tea in Germany, for 
which he obtained the silver medal at Oologne in 
1888. Previous to this he had spent a considerable 
sum in advertising, specimens of which [ enclose for 
the inspection of your Committee. I also enclose 
specimens of his packets and pamphlets with trans- 
lations, Much of his expenditure was premature and 
therefore not successful, but now that a demand 
for tea is being created by the travelling and ad 
yertising which I have previously referred to, I 
think that the time is just arriving when systematic 
advertising would be attended with good results. 
Particulars of the expenditure incurred and of the 
results obtained would be supplied through me to your 
Committee from time to time, and as the best illustrated 
papers and monthly magazines, some of wh'ch have a 
large circulation in America and other parts of the 
world, would be advertised in, Ceylon tea should gain 
such general publicity that the trade in Germany, and 
America finding a demand was springing up, will be 
obliged to include Ceylon amongst their other brands 
ea. 
ote conclusionI would mention that during the last 
few years Mr. Sixtus has spent over R1,000 in adver- 


tisemente, pamphlets and extubition costs, ani that he ~ 


has only lately given up advertising, because he found 
that single-handed he could not afford to push Oeylon 
tea with the trade generally against him. 

The enormous development of the packet business 
in England and the keen competition amongst dealers 
during the last 12 months have brought about results 
which I am confident will act most favorably in the 
rapid introduction of tea abroad, 

It would be a good thing for Ceylon if, failing the 
establishment of a Continental Ceylon Tea Oompany, 
a syndicate of some of the principal tea growers could 
be formed, with a depo; in some central spot in Ger- 
many. There are at present too many middlemen 
between the markes in London and the consumer in 
Germany who pays a much higher price than is paid in 
England and has to put up with a more inferior articie 
as well, 

In connection with pushing tea abroad I think from 
what I saw of Mr. Craster in Paris and from what he 
told mo of hia efforts to introduce Ceylon tex, he has 


! most throughly deserved some assistance from the Tea 


Fund.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfuily, 
(Signed) M. Bremer. 
P.S.—I give you a few figures which I took out of 
Mr. Sixtus’ ledger as showing how the expenditure 
referred to has been incurred :— 
Cologne Exhibition account be aoe 738°59 
Advertisements and leaflets to 3lst Oct. 1889 1,072°62 


to dth January Bee on 192-80 
pee 

2,004:01 

£100 say ae . R1,400:00 


In each packet of tea Mr. Sixtus encloses a leaflet 
stating prices and particulars on one side, and in 
the reverse a short history of our tea industry taken 
over from Mr. John Ferguson’s “‘ Ceyl.n in the Jubilee 
Year.” 

He also includes a leaflet with copies of testi- 
monials he has received, of some of which I now 
give the translation :— 

I. If I can have 4 |b. more of your Oeylon Pekoe 
of which you sent me 1 lb, as sample I shall be 
much obliged. 

Il. As I had ao opportunity when on a visit at 
your estate in Oeylon of satisfying myself as to the 
excellency of Ceylon tea, pleasesend me 3 lb mure, 

III, Please send me 5 lb. more Broken Pekoe or if 
you are out of it, then of Pekoe. 

TV. I was in August 1884 on your estate and 
brought a large quantity of Ceylon Tea back with 
me. This is now coming to an end, so please send me 
a sample of your teas, 

V. Mr. M. has highly recommended your Ceylon 
Plantation Tea, so please send me 5 lb. 

VI. I should like to have another 10 lb of the 
Ceylon Tea. 

VII. Please send me a similar quantity again of 
your Ceylon Tea; itis really astonishing how much 
less of Ceylon Tea are requires than of China. 

VIII. Back from the Melbourne Exhibition a few 
days ago, I had an opportunity when going and re- 
turning of tasting in Colombo excellent Ceylon Tea 
which I much appreciate for its quality and aroma 
and should like to introduce into Leipzg. 

IX. Send me another lot of Ceylon Tea. Account 
of its excellent quality it would be well to introduce 
it into Germany where it is at present almost unknown. 

Oryvton TEA.—Twice as strong is China, Japan &c., 
therefore half the price—finer flavor and aroma and 
contains less tannin. Silver medal Cologne. Price 
marks 5, 4, and 34 per lb. 

TientsIn Estate TEA.—The packet has on one 
side directions for use, on the other a description of 
Ceylon Tea as follows :— 

Oeylon Tea is twice as strong and has a finer aroma 
and less tannin than China and Japan teas, &. 

Bogawantalawa produces the finest quality tea in 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon Tea 2 teaspoonfuls 
Ohina Tea 

Ceylon Tea is not improved by blending with other 
teas and can be drunk as a self tea. The different 
qualities all grown on the same bush, the top leaf 
give Pekoe tips, the 2nd Pekoe and the third Pekoe 
Souchong. 

Then follow full directions as to how the tea should 
be made. 

Copy.—OEYLON TEA purchased in London and sold 
in packets in Germany. 


} to % litre water 


Bro, Pek. Pekoe. 
gs. d. 8. d. 
Cost per lb. f. 0. b. London 1 44 1 14 
per 4 kilo, add 1-10th lb. O14 0-14 
ik 5) ie 3} 
Freight to Berlin (via Flushing) 1d 
Duty per % kilo 6 
Packing ” 1 0 83 0 83 
2 2% 1114 
Commis3ion to retailer 1 0 : 
Net profit 09 19) iL’) 
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Retail price per 5 kilo marks 4 370 
FreicHt via Hamburg is somewhat cheaper. 
Dury is 50 Pfg. per 3 kilo on the gross weight less 
93 per cent tare. 
Discount 30 per cent on 100 lb. for cash. 
25 do do 6 months credit to 
approved buyers. 
20 do on 10 1b. for cash. 
10 do on 5 1b. for cash. 
Parcs Post to any part of Germany and Austria 
is 6d for 10 lb., the tea therefore would be advertised 
as delivered free. 
Commisston.—By the sale of small lots, the comm‘s- 
sion would average less than a shilling. 


FixpD EXPENDITURE. 
Sale 25,000 50,000 100,000 
lb. lb. lb. 
Rents &c. 3 Rooms 


Office, packing and bedroom £75 152 159 
Taxes, Insce., stationery & 50 50 
Packing and office requirements 50 75 ~—-:100 
Travelling 50 15 100 
Rail and postage on 25,000 lb. 50 =: 100 200 
Salary 150 
Assistant ak 250 400 
£500 615 950 
Advertisements 250 3800 450 
£750 915 1,400 


Sale of 25,000 50,000 100.000 
At 9d per lb. Gross profit £937 103 Od £1,875 £3,750 
Less fixed expenditure 750 O 0 915 1,400 
Nett Profit £187 10 0 960 2,350 
25,000 lb, equal to about 4 per io tt total consump- 


50,000 do dol: do tion in Germany 
100,000 do do 2% do viz. 4,000,000 lb. 


Postal orders from Denmark, Norway, Holland and 
Belgium, also from Austria and Switzerland, could be 
executed. 

German coinage.—1 mark equal to 1s, 100 pf. (pfen- 
nings) equal to 1 mark. 

H. Sixtus, Esq., Bonn, Germany. 

Duty is paid in gross weight in Germany, 23 per 
cent allowed for tare. 


Copy.—Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33, Wormwood Street, 
Old Broad Street, London, EH. O., 30th Dec. 1890. 

Dear Mr. Bremer,—In reply to your enquiry I can- 
not entertain your proposal about the introduction of 
Ceylon tea as such, as from my knowledge of trade 
in tea in England and the Continent it would not 
answer. 

If you call on Mr. J. R. Manning of 9 Bridge St., 
Westminster, one of our Directors, he will hand you 
the papers you left there recently.—I am, dear sir, 
yours truly, (Signed) F. G. Horniman. 


on ee 


Tur Bamsoo Inpustry 1n Huropz.—This industry 
which originated in Great Britain, is now developing 
also on the Continent. Several Dutch firms have 
commenced the manufacture of bamboo furniture, 
which can be made very cheaply in Holland, as her 
Indian colonies abound in the raw material. That 
the art of making graceful ornaments and household 
articles of bamboo has made rapid progress in 
Holland, was quite recently shewn at a special 
exhibition of artistic furniture held at Haarlem. 
Two or threa manufacturers are now exporting their 
goods to France, Germany, and England. Might 
not India and especially Burmah, where the Bamboo 
is exceptionally large and thick, take up this in- 
dustry ?—Indian Agriculturist, Feb. 8th. [And 
Ceylon, even more than at present. Creosoted bam- 
boos might have an extended life in buildings, In 
their ordinary state they last 12 years in the bamboo 
houses rendered necessary by the prevalence of 
earthquakes in Western Java.—lp. 7’, A.} 
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Propuction In tHe Eastern Provinor 


GRAIN 
—It ig too often forgotten that there is exported 
or sent coastwise (from Batticaloa to Jaffna) a good 
deal of paddy, the figures for which are given 


in Mr. Bailey’s Administration Report on the 
Fastern Province for 1888 :— 
In 1885 Im, 06 100 884 bushels 

1886 Hi 126,059 ” 

1887 111,900 Oo 

1888 ote 25,981 9 
To which we add:— 

1889 Go 105,000 


But besides this a great deal is now sent to Badulla 
district, for which we fear we cannot get any figures. 
There is an immense tavalam trade all through 
Bintenna and Wellassa from the sea-board. The 
coast rice business at Batticaloa, is now entirely 
in Chetty handa, and they import a great deal 
of rice; but it all goes to the Madulsima, Mona- 
ragala and Badulla planting districts: 131,238 
bushels rico in 1888, and 109,000 in 1889 were 
imported. The Chetties also buy paddy of Batti- 
caloa and have it husked by women in consider- 
able quantitics. One man has said that if 
machinery proves successful he will husk 5,000 
ushels a month, 


a PT TE AR | AR a A I ES A SY 


OEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION 1889-90 
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MARKET RATE FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Ourrent, 13th F ebruary 1890.) 
aaren MALABAR 
, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. ROM BOMBAY QUALITY. QU TATIONS 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. AND ZANZIBAR. i 
BEES’ WAX, White __...| ¢ Slightly softish to good CLOVES, Zanzibar Good and fine bri j 
: Z 7 ght .. |4fda 53d 
Yell hard bright «| £6 a £7 10s and Pemba, per lb Y Common dull to fair .. |4d a 49d 
CINCHONA RAR +-\Do. drossy & dark ditto.../90s a 1053 Stems.../Common to good... |l#d a 13d 
4 --CrOWD|Renewed « By. «(gd a 1s COCULUS INDICUS «| Pair ..|L08 a 128 
Medium to fine Quill .../4d a 9d GALLS, Bussorah Fair to fi \ 593 6d a 57s 6 
Spoke shavings... «../2d a 5d & Turkey # cwt. } air to finedark blue ...|28 60 a 0/8 00 
tf nl eco ence) | in 1d a 3d Tewt.|Good white and green...|408 4 50s 
i) Renewed ... ws «(2d a 18 GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fineclean _..., | 168. 4 418 
Medium to good Quill,../4d a 9d ANIMI, washed, #@cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts,| £11 10s a £14 
Spoke shavings .. ...(9d a 9d part yellow and mixed|£10 a £11 
aeasta a) oo" © ID Me a ied Bean & Peasizeditto ... “A artes 
wig toe ae tee a amber and red bold oor a 
CARDAMOM) Malabar # Clipped) bold, bright, fineis ea 28 3d acraped...|Medium & boldsorts ...|£4 a £7 
pnd Coy. Middling) jetalieyis: Yeaniie 2diae® 6d | ARABIC, El. & Aden..|Sorts ., 4. see +4+/828 8 758 
T Hoh Fair to fine plump clipped|is 3d a 2s 64 percwt. Ghatti .../Sorts to fine pale «208 & 708 
elhcherry Good to fiste on seg F pe Be Amrad chu/Good and fine pale .,,|0084 oes 
Brownis 208 a ls Reddish to pale brown .,./25s a 458 
Mangalore (Good & fine, washed, bgt,/1s 6d ais bd ASSAFGITIDA, per |Clean fairto fine <1. ]26s a 84s 
CINNAMON cae he Ni Middling to good... — «../6d a 1s 61 ewt.|Slightly stony and foul,, [20s a 20s 
On 4 Ord, to fine pale yuill ...J7d a 1s 6d KINO, per cwt.|Fair to tine bright ...|223 6d a 258 
lip 3 eso nylon 63d a 1s MYRBH, picked ,, |Fair to fine pale | 26 a £7 
Te al yy an 6d a 1s 103d Aden sorts|Middling to good 72s Gd a 853 
Chips Woodyandhard... —«./5¢d a 11d OLIBANUM, 4rop |Fair to fine white ...[37s 6d a 553 
COCOA; Ceylon y ‘«lPairto fine plant... «./1¢d a6zd per cwt. », |Reddish to middling ,,,|278 6d a 30s 
» Ceylon. +/Bold to fine bold .../953 a 1138 pickings...|Middling togoodpale .,,J12s a 20s 
0 Mee reap wie . ee a oes siftings...|Slightly foultofine ... ee oan 94 
Ary : riage to ordinar 1/608 @ 1S INDIARUBBER Mozambijque, ) red hard ... [18 9d a 2s 
COFFEE OeylonFlantation| x0 14 ¢o fine bold colory...|1103 a 1163 per lb. Ball & Saus/age } whitesoftish  ,,,|18 4d. a 1s 9d 
Middling to fine mid. .../102s a 1093 unripe root ... [8d a 1s 5d 
Low mid.and Low grown|96s a 101s liver .,.{18 a 1s 9d 
Native Smalls soe ./978 a 1013 a 
Liberian Se ae ae, is oe BOs 5 35 * UTTA AND 
; **!§mall to bo. atts »»-/80s a 9538 FROM CALCUT | 
fast Indian «lBola to fine bold... {105s a 111s 6d | GAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Medium to fine ... +.|L003 a 1043 
Nauive Gentipanwonlndry ss Sosa92s6d 
. {Good to fine ordinary 4..\Uosa ves CASTOR OIL, lsts per 0z.|Nearly water white ... 
Se Staaiite ‘Ord. to fine long straight|£15 10s a £32 8rds ,, .-.|/Brownandbrownish ...\3id a ata 
COIR YARN, Ceylon’ — ...\Coazee to fine «. /£7 a £24 INDIARUBBER Assam, per|Good to fine elds 8d a 25 24 
Gockan “|Ordinary to superior «.- £l4a £34 5 Common foul and mixed|7Gaiséd 
Do Ordinary to fine... £14 a £40 Rangoon ...|Fair to goodclean -«/1g 7d a 1s 10d 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted = ROpmetas toBCOd anata a Madagascar|Goodto finepinky &white|1s 10d a 234d 
CROTON SEEDS, mitted ee Middling wormy to fine... ae a 18s Fair to good black +-l1g 4d a 1s 9d 
GINGER Cochin, Gut = Remonme tren) rene ape SAFFLOWER + |Good to fine pinky --|60s a 803 
_ 2 Good to fine bold... . (053 a 608 Middling to fair +1403 a 608 
Rough Small and medium ..|298 6d a 303 Inferior and pickings ...|15s a 25s 
|, (Fair to fine bold ... cep sees TAMARINDS ...|Mid.to fineblacknot stony|7s 6d a 1038 
GUM ARABIC, Madras: Small © tee aee | mii cce ry Stony andinferior —...|48 a Gs 
NUX VOMIC A’ “(Dark to fine pale «lbs a 558 : Sa am 
pats Fair to fine bold fo Pe éS a 103 
Small ordinary and fair,,,|6s a 83 FROM 
MYRABOLANES Pale, «. Good to fine picked 4/83 9d a 93 3d CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Common to middling ...|63 a 7s 9d 
Pickings Hate eee ane heen ie oe ee Ae 6d | — = ar 
=" {Burnt and defective ... ALOES, Cape, percwt: ...|Fairdry to fine bright ...|253 a 29s 
ee ““\Rair to fine heavy _ .../1s a aed Bs ...|Common & middling soft|12sa 233 
LEMON GRASS {Bright & good flavour .., ane $ 34 Natal ..|Fair to fine -«(none here 
ORCHELLA WEED ee ee RN Re eas er NSO ey ARROWROOT Natal per 1b |Middling to fine »|1Ad a 38d 
PEPPER Malabar,bik.sifted|Mid. to fine, not woody....?0s a 33s a saa 
‘Miceppee & Cochin ,, |Pair to bold heavy 6d a 64d FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
Te,licherry, White ... sy» good 5 Isa 1s 6d THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
BLUMBAGO bump | Gill. br orn ios wif LB a 8 Se ae aE 
Fair to fine bright bold,,,/16s a 19s CAMPHOR, China, % ewt.|Good, pure, & dry white d 
Chips .,,\Middling to good small,,.|18s a 15s Japan os lal 2 a 1603 a 1708 
dust __,, Slight foul’ to fine bright}10s a zs GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. <..Ordinary to fine free ...|403 a 423 6d 
RED WOOD wa (Ordinary to fine bright... De. Bige Pressed nominal 
SAPAN WOOD ., Fair and fine bold 1(£6 a £6 5S - Block [per lb.!Good ... 278 6d a 278 9 
SANDAL WOOD, logs _,|Middling coated to good)£5 a £8 GUTTA PERCHA, genuine| Fine clean Banj& Maca- |4s a 5s 
Do. chips ._,|Fairto good flavor... £30 £58 Sumatra...|Barky to fair [sar|2s 6d a 33 9d 
SENNA, Tinnevelly ..,|Inferiortofine .. a. £9 a £30 Reboiled...|Common to fine clean ...\7da2s 
2 Good to fine bold green.,,/6d a 1s White Borneo _ ...|Good to fine clean ..|18 10d a 23 8d 
eae pues oe ed s By : i Inferior and Be wj18 4d a 1s 9d 
f ,,(Common dark and sma NUTMEGS, large, per lb.../57’s a 80’s, garbled- «./23 9d a 4s 
SE ee na ‘“\Ringer fair to fine bold)10s 6d a 11s 6d Medium ... (83's a 95's i .../23 4d'a 2s 7d 
Do. "Mixed middling [bright|8s 6d a 93 6d Small ...|100’s a 160’s «(23 a 23 4d 
Cochin... Bulbs 9... (ase Mceee leas MACE, per lb. ..{Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 8d a 3s 3d 
VANILLOES,Mauritius & Finger ws oo ... 82 6d a 9s 6d Ordinary to fair ..|23 24 a 2s 6d 
Bourbon, Ists|_. : Chips and dark ..(1s 10d a 2s 1d 
gnds|Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch/18s a 238 RHUBARB, Sun dried, per|Good to fimesound __...|Is 3d a 3s 2d 
Foxy & reddish 528 ,, |16s a 20s Ib. Darkordinary & middling/8d a 1s 3d 
3rds | ( Lean & dry to middling High dried .,./Good to fine ..|9daisid 
Aths under 6 inches »,.{L08 a 14s Dark, rough & middling |3d a 7d ‘h. 
Low, foxy, inferior and SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.|Fair to fine ...(153 6d a17s 6d 
2. [pickings'3s a 88 6d medium ...| ,, 55 » .. {163 a 178 
BOMBAY small cde nn on 8 .. [149 a 15s 
eee ANZIBAR. Flour [per Ib,|Good pinky to white .,./8s a 12s 
wet SS FOS aac Flake |Fair to fine MBE ne aa 
sogzcotrine an) ingapore | 5, 9 .(1ga a a 
gee PT & Hepatic,,.| 400d and fine dry 2h a7 Flour sot Ress 5 w.{l0s a 173 6d 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar — .../Common and good =... 408. a £5 5s Pearl ...|Bullet, per cwt. 1/203 a 228 
4 Fairtofine bright «dla 84 Medium oy ...(L63 a 188 6d 
Ordinary and middling... 273 a 803 it Sead Be «0153 6da 183 
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NUTRITION OF PLANTS. 
By 
C. DRIEBERG, 


The elements which plants require in order to 
manufacture their food are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nirtogen, sulphur,—these form the combustible part 
of plants, and are dissipated as gases either alone or 
in combination when the plant is burnt—and _ po- 
tassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, and phosphorus, 
which form the incombustible part of plants, and are 
left behind as the ash when the plant is burnt. There 
are also nearly always present in the ash the ele- 
ments sodium, silicon, and chlorine, with frequently 
magnesium, and it may be other accidental elements. 
This latter group is not considered essential to plant 
life, though it performs useful functions in the economy 
of the plant. From the soil plants obtain by means 
of their roots all the metallic elements; from the at- 
mosphere they get nearly all their carbon as car- 
bonic acid gas, with some water and combined nitrogen. 
The carbonic acid gas derived from the atmosphere is 
decomposed by the chlorophyll cells of the plant 
under the influence of sunlight, the carbon being re- 
tained, and the oxygen—the same volume as was taken 
in in combination—being given off. The carbon, to- 
gether with hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion 


B.A. F.H.A.S. 


to form water, goes to form starch whichis among the 


earliest products formed. Thus in the process of ela- 
boration the plant takes in carbonic acid gas and 
gives out oxygen: but the process of respiration is the 
same as that of animals, oxygen being inspired and 
carbonic acid gas expired. The insoluble starch is 
next converted into soluble glucose by the action of 
diastase a vegetable ferment, and is carried to all parts 
of the plant. The sugar is finally converted into 
cellulose, the material which goes to form the struc- 
ore of the plant, We saw that oblorophyll was 


-Decessary for the decomposition of carhonic acid gas, 
and such plants as do not contain this green colour- 
ing matter do not decompse carbonic acid gas and 
elaborate starch and its derivatives; such plants are 
the true parasites, the saprophytes and the insectiverous 
plants, which will be dealt with afterwards, 


The formation of albuminoids is not yet fully an- 
derstood, but they are supposed to be built up out 
of carbo-hydrates and the nitrogenous substances in 
thesap. The albuminoids require the elements carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur for their construction. 
The fatty matter is derived either from the carbo- 
hydrates or from the splitting up of the albuminoid 
compounds; and the vegetable acids by the oxidation 
most likely of the carbo-hydrates. 


Experiments in water-culture in Germany,—by which 
plants are artificially supplied with solutions of salts in 
distilled water—prove that plants oan get all the neces 
sary elements of foodina mixture eitherof calcium 
nitrate with acid pottassium phosphate, potassium 
nitrate, magnesium sulphate, ferrous phosphate, and 
sodium chloride; or calcium nitrate with ammonium 
nitrate, potassium sulphate, magnesium phosphate, and 
ferrous chloride, 


The process of respiration in plants is best observable 
at night when no manufacturing of starch goes on as 
there is no sunlight present. 


There is thus a mutual dependence of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms on each other: for the carbonic 
acid gas which is hurtful in any quantity to animal life, 
is utilized in the process of elaboration by plants, 
which in return supply oxygen for the support of 
animal life: while man helps in the supply of car- 
bonic acid gas which constitutes so important a factor 
in the yegetable economy, 
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CEYLON BEE CULTURE. 
By ABA, 


IT. 


The great family of bees is divided into two prin- 
cipal sections, viz., the solitary bees and the social 
bees. The solitary bees do not lay up storesas the 
social bees, but display a wonderful instinct in the 
construction of their nests. It is said that there are 
no neuters among the solitary bees, but that they are 
either males or females. So much for the solitary bees. 

The social bees live in communities like the ants, 
and like them consists of males, females, and neuters 
or imperfectly-formed fema'es. The social bees are 
subdivided into humble bees, and honey bees, which 
will form the subject of the future articles on the Bee. 


y y “ald maa *\ 
Vise 
WO 


BEES. 
1, Queen; 2, Drone; 3, Neuter. 


The Hive bee, or honey bee is supposed to have been 
introduced to Europe from the East. A bee commu- 
nity is said to consist of, in ordinary instances, from 
10,000 to 60,000 individuals. One member of each com- 
munity is a perfect female—the queen as she is called. 
The greater part of the life of the queen is spent in 
the laying of eggs for the increase of the population of 
the hive. The increase of population in the hive goes 
on ata rapid rate, the queen frequently laying 300 or 
more eggs a day, but the community does not increase 
indefinitely owing to what is called swarming taking 
place. These swarms found new colonies. 

The impregnation of the queen takes place in the 
air soon after she emerges from her cell. The dura- 
tion of her life is supposed to be not more than 3 years. 
The males only serve to propagate their species after 
which they are mercilessly killed by the workers as 
they would be useless thereafter and become a burden 
on the community and consume too much of the com- 
mon store. The life of the workers or neuters does 
not extend more than a year. 

The queen bee when about to lay eggs and after- 
wards is the object of great attention on the part of 
the workers, She moves about followed by about 10 
or 12 attendants and lays eggs in the cells which are 
prepared for their reception, The first eggs laid by 
the queen produces workers. After these the drone 
or male producing eggs are laid, 


INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS— 
CULTIVATED AND WILD. 
Novae 
By W. A. DE SiLva. 
Dipterocarpacee. 

8 Vateria Indica Linn. (V. Acuminata, Hayne), 
known among the Sinhalese as the Hal tree, is a 
tree attaining large dimensions. It is found growing 
commonly in the hotter parts of the Island up to an 
elevation of 2000 ft. The Vateria Indica is a quick- 
growing arboraceous tree. The stem is erect and 
much branched towards the terminus. It is covered 
with a bark about a sixth of an inch in diameter, 
which is easily separable. The leaves are large, green, 
and of an oblong shape, with a pointed apex and 
a curved base. The flowerlets are short stalked, and 
have two small bracts. 
and short. The fruits are borne in large numbers in 
one season of the year; they are of an ashy yellow 
colour, and are of the size and shape of cocoa fruits 
A flour isprepared from the fruit and used as food 
in various forms. The preparation of flour from the 
fruits requires some practice, so as to obtain it in a 
suitable state for food. The fruits are gathered and 
the outer covering or the preicarp is first removed, 
then an inside white mass is left. This is scraped into 
thin shreds by means of a piece of shell or metal indent- 
ed in the form of the teeth of a saw. Sometimes this 
scraping is done with a thorny twig, generally of the 
Sing. Wé (calamus) creeper. 

The fruit thus scraped is of a bitter taste. In som 
trees this taste prevails to a high degree. To get 
rid of this bitter character, the scraped fruit has to 
undergo another operation. It is placed in a tight 
basket, made of split rattan or reed and the mouth 
of the basket is covered by tying round a piece of cloth. 
The basket thus prepared is kept suspended in a stream 
of running water, where by the process of constant 
washing the bitterness is removed. The scraped fruit 
is kept in such a stream for a day and upwards accord- 
ing to the degree of bitterness: The flour thus pre- 
pared is devoid of bitterness and contists of a starchy 
matter with an admixture of powdered soft woody 
substances. Before being eaten,the Vateria flour is 
generally made into balls about the size of loaves and 
steamed ona cloth tied over boiling water, This, when 
used with jaggery or syrup, though in no way a 
commendable food, is still not'bad eating. Another way 
in which the product is used is in the form of a conjee 


The stamens are numerous 


e 


The fruits of Vateria cut into pieces are sometimes 
made into curries, Before doing this, the bitter pro™ 
perty in them is removed by washing or boiling with 
water mixed witha kind of jungle leaves known as 
S. Diayaweranya (a variety of Hedyotes). 

The bark of this tree is used in the process of ob- 
taining sweet toddy for the preparation of jaggery and 
syrup. A few pieces of the bark placed in the vesse 
kept for the toddy prevents fermentation. 

The timber of this tree is pale white and very light, 
hence the planks are much used in the making of 
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packages, and at present are largely used in the manu- 
facture of tea-boxes. A gum resin exudes in consider- 
able quantity from this handsome tree and is sometimes 
used in makinga varnish. It is said that the native 
medical practitioners use the resin of this tres in cases 
of acute Gonorrhcea, and the oil obtained from the 
fruit and bark is locally applied in Rheumatism. 
Malvaceae. 

9. Hibiscus Angulosu, Mast. (Abelmoschus moschatus 
Sing. Kapu-kinissa,) This is a low shrub found 
throughout the Island up to an elevation of 4,000 
ft. but not very commonly met with. It generally 
grows wild in cultivated places or in rich open grounds 
in the vicinity of streams or ponds. The leaves are 
simple but divided into five lobes, having serrate mar- 
gins, They are dark green and hairy on both the 
surfaces. The prominent veins on the upper surface 
of the leaf are partly of a pink colour. The axillary 
flowers have yellow corollas, which become reddened 
when faded. The sepals are five in number, but formed 
into one spathe, and the stamens form a tube around 
the style. The whole plant is covered to a more or 
less extent with fine hairs and possesses mucilaginous 
characters. The fruit is pointed and has angular sides, 
much in the. form of Okro or Bandakkai, but smaller 
in size, The testa of the fully matured seeds is marked 
with yellow parallel lines. The fruit in its young state 
is usedas a food material. It is made into curries 
and forms a mucilaginous vegetable of.a rather 
peculiar taste much relished by some, but not in general 
favour. The whole plant is in repute amongst native 
medical practitioners as an aphrodisiac and a_ specific 
in Rheumatism. 


—_—_—_—____<>___———’ 
CEYLON TIMBER TREES. 
By Joun B. DrieBeRG, L.R.c.P. & 8., HDIN. 


W. Ferguson’s descriptive list of Oeylon timber trees, 
reprinted from “ Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory,’ is an 
exceedingly interesting and valuable pamphlet. The 
trees are arranged according to their natural orders, 
and besides the description of the wood, useful hints 
are given as tothe best use each can be put to, with 
interesting local references to sone of the best speci- 
mens that can be yet seen in Colombo. and other 
parts of the Island. The information given regarding 
some of the more important timber trees cannot but 
be of interest and value toowners of large extents of 
forest land and to those who wish to know the best 
kinds of wood to be used for special purposes. 

Goda-para (Dillenia retusa) a common and useful 
wood, is used chi: fly for rafters in the roofs of kitchens, 
where it isfoand tobe the best wood for resisting the 
effects of smoke and heat. 

Wal-Sapu (Michelia Nilagirica) a large forest tree- 
The wood partakes of the colour and properties o f 
Lance-wood, and is largely used by the coach-builders 
of Oolombo forthe shafts of carriages. It is exceed- 
ingly strong and elastic. 


Katu-Kurundu (Paoberos Geertneri) is the. tree that 
produces an edible fruit—a variety of Oograssa. The 
wood is very strong and elastic, and the young shoots 
are tied round arms of outriggers of C3ylon fishing 
boats to strengthen them. 

Suriyagas (Thespesia popalnea).—This is the best 
known timber tres in the Island, and thanks to Mr. 
William Ferguson, the author of this pamphlet, and 
late Superintendent of Works in connection with the 
Municipal Department, some of the prettiest avenues 
in Colombo are of these trees. Some fine specimens 
can yet be seen in the Fort, which have been planted 
from cuttings, The suriya trees when old are usually 
rotten in the centre—hollow-hearted—the 
as a rule of “insidious 
fungoid attack: 


result 
defuaciion,’” due to some 
so that a squall of wind may blow 
a good many of them or their branches to the ground. 
Mr. Ferguson mentions an instance where a large 
branch of one of these trees came down in the Fort, from 
the mere concussion produced by a number of road- 
stampersat work. The wood of the Suriya is used by the 
of Colombo for constructing the 
greater portion of carriages, so that it is in great 
requisition among this class. 

Hal-Mililla (Berrya Ammonilla) is one of the most 
valuable timber-trees of Ceylon. 


carriage builders 


Large quantities are 
exported from Trincomalee to other parts of the Island 
and to Madras, in which latter place it is known ag 
Trincomalee wood, and is used for the building of the 
well-known Jasoola boats. It resembles the English 
ash, is light, straight-grained, and though slightly 
pliant, is tough. It is used for every purpose for which 
good wood is required. 

Hora-gaha (Dipterocarpus Zeylanicus)—* the thief 
tree’’—is a very gigautic forest growth, but is much 
despised in the Island. Mr. Ferguson suggests that 
this wood may be used for railway sleepers, if harder 
and more durable woods become scarce. Major Skinner 
and Dr. Elliott had a section of this wood exhumed 
from a mass of damp earth where it was likely to be 
affected by white-ants or rot, having lain buried for 
two years, but it was found in a most perfect state 
of preservation. 

Doon-gas (Doona Zeylanica)—an excellent timber tree. 
Forests where the Doon tree grows present a peculiar 
appearance from the umbrella-like heads of the trees. 
The Doon yields an excellentclear resin, valuable as a 
varnish for furinture. 

Hal-gaha (Vateria Indica) yields the valuable piney 
varnish, gum resin. The wood is chiefly used to make 
coffins of in Ceylon. Its bark is used to keep toddy 
from fermenting. 

Mendora (Isauxis Roxburghiana) is a well-known 
and valuable timber-tree. It yields a large quantity 
of gum-resin. 

Diwul (Feronia Elephantum) a hard heavy wood 
yielding a gum equal to gum arabic. 

Beli (Aegle Marmelo;).—The fruit useful in medicine, 
has laxative and astringent properties according to 
circumstances, 
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Goraka-gaha (Garcinia Cambogia).—The fruit is 
pickled and used in cookery as a flavourer. 

Kana-goraka (Garcinia Morella)—the only tree in 
Ceylon that produces gamboge. 

Na-gaha (Musua Ferrea) the famous iron-wood tree. 
A hard, reddish, heavy and good wood. 

Mora-gaha (Nephelium Longanum) produces the 
well-known fruit with its characteristic ethereal 
flavour. A useful timber. 

Kong-gaha (Schleichera trijaga) krown as the Ceylon 
oak. The wood is used for mortars for oil mills and 
such purposes. 

(To be continued.) 
~~ _____ 
VETERINARY NOTES. 


Distemper in dogs is an affection that is perhaps 
more common than any other in the cannine rac, 
and particularly so in Oeylon. The term distemper 
is one whose application is under- 
stood, as I have had occasion to discover. 
do not seem to recognise more than one pronounced 
form of the disease, and it is difficult to persuade them 
that other symptoms than those which attend this form 
are indicative of the affection. 

Distemper is a contagious and infectious disease, 
which is moreapt to affect young animals, and is of 
uncertain duration, often proving fatal in a few hours, 
again running over a long period. There are five 


by no means 
Dog fanciers 


forms of it, namely, hepatic (commonly known as | 


pneumonic or palmonary, enteric, 


In all forms of distemper 


“ yellows’), 
catarrhal, and nervous. 
very great debility occurs. 
The symptoms of hepatic distemper are, yellow skin, 
eyes and tongue, due to absorption of bile into the 
circulation, vomition, and a laxative condition of the 


bowels. There is very great debility, elevation of tem- 


perature, and a tendency to shivering. Give 1 drachm | 
hyposulphite of soda and 6 grains sal-ammoniac, keep | 


the animal warm; do not force food, but give bread 
and milk, or soup without grease. When the jaundiced 
look disappears, administer as a tonic 5 or 10 grains 
chinchona. The animal should now be nursed and 
fed for strength. 

The symptoms of pneumonic distemper are a quick 
pulse and high temperature, constipation, and laboured 
breathing. Foment flanks 2 or 3 times a day with hot- 
water, stimulate sides with linament (soft soap, 1 
drachm, hotwater 8 ounces, and liquor ammonia, 1 
drachm), and wrap up chestin dry flannel. The great 
thing isto keep the animalin a dry and warm place, 
Give tonics as in the first case to strengthen. 

Enteric distemper manifests itself in a very lax con- 
dition of the bowels, pain, howling, a tense and drawn- 
up stomach. The temperature will be found high and 
the pulse accelerated. Give castor-oil, 4 to 1 ounce 
according to size of dog; next tincture of opium 3 
to 10 drops, and hyposulphite of soda as before. Fo- 
ment abdomen. Give boiled milk with cornflour 
or starch. If bowels still loose, give 20 graing chalk, 
aud 5 drops opium, till this condition is improve !, 


Catarrvhal distemper begins with sneezing and shiver- 
ing, and an inclination for warmth. Discharges from 
the eyes and nose follow, and a cough with an in- 
clination to vomit. Keep the animal warm and dry, 
A dose of oil at first will do good; follow with hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Bathe the eyes 4or5 times a day 
and if no improvement, steam for half an hour, putting 
4 or 5 drops cresote or terebene in water. Treat for 
strength. 

Nervous Distemper begins with the characteristic fitss 
sometimes a dozen or more in one day. The animal 
rolls, froths and to all appearances shows the symptoms 
of true rabies. Much we kness follows each fit, and 
often the dog will become comntose and die. Adminis- 
ter a big dose of oil, apply coldwater cloths to the 
head, keeping the rest of the body warm. The fits 
ought now to get weaker. Give Bromide of Potassium, 
5 grains twice a day in water or food; also hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

The use of hyposulphite of soda—a germicide in 
this disease—in every form, must not be neglected; and 
where it was used from the earliest stage, and without 
drugging the animal with a score of medicines which 
anybody and everybody can suggest, I have always 
found it an effectual remedy. 

(Gy 2D 
——_—__—___—_»——_— 


MILK. 


Milk is said to be a natural emulsion, or a fiuid 
containing a number of fat globules diffused through- 
out its substance. As these particles of fat are mso- 
luble in water, they give rise to the opaque white 
appearance common to all descriptions of milk. On 
standing the greater portion of the fat globules rises 
to the surface and forms the cream. When this is 
removed, the fluid below, commonly called “ skim- 
milk” is ofa greater specific gravity and of a2 more 
bluish white tint. The globules of fatty matter are 
inclosed in little skins or shells; by violent agitation 
these coverings are broken, and the fatty matter col- 
lects together in the form of butter. The composition 
of milk varies to a great extent, being affected by 
the food supplied to the cow, the breed of the cow, 
its state of health, the treatment it receives, time that 
has elapsed since calving, &c. 

The following is an average of eight analyses by 
the eminent Agricultural chemist, Dr. Voeleker :— 


Water 50 30 86°84 
Albuminoids a8 30 3°95 
Fats D0 00 00 3°80 
Sugar +0 a ou 4°60 
Ash 56 O06 00 081 

100:00 


Milk is of a slightly alkaline reaction, but when 
allowed to stand for some days exposed to air, it 
gradaaily begias to exhibit an increasing acid reaction, 
by the formation of lactic acid from the mi'lk-sugar. 

The miik of cows is extensively us-:d as an article 
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of diet both for healthy persons and invalids, and Dr. 
Voelcker points out that the principal matter to be 
attended to with regard to milk is perfect cleanliness. 
A good supply of pure cold water is an absolute 
necessity. The milk will require to be cooled, the 
vessels to be washed, and the animals water to drink, 
and in all and aay ot these an impure supply will 
spoil the produce and the animals, not to speak of the 
dissemination of infectious diseases. 

Mr. Oharles Benson, M.R.A.C., of the Madras Agri- 
cultural Department, makes the following pertinent 
remarks about the milk supply of Madray:—“ It may 
not be out of place to remark here that the 
adulteration of milk with water (if the water be 
good) is, after all, only a minor evil, the loss being 
only in the pocket. Itis a far more serious matter 
if the milk has been obtained from a cow suffering 
from disease, or if the water the cow drinks, or that 
added to the milk, contain minute forms of organized 
life. Though the ill-effects of drinking the milk of a 
cow suffering from disease are not always apparent, 
especially ia the case of adults, there are many well 
authenticated cases in which disease and death have been 
traced directly to the ill-effects of drinking diseased 
milk; chiefly amongst children who are the largest 
consumers of milk in its unprepared state. Recent 
microscopic investigations have revealed the fact that 
if a cow is allowed to drink impure water (and few> 
dairy cows drink auythiug else in this part of India) 
containing animaloule, the same animalcule, may ‘be 
found inits milk.” It has been suggested that officerg 
should be appointed to inspect the milk supplied to 
consumers in Madras, but mere inspection of the milk 
would be useless. The only effective way would be to 
inspect the dairy cattle and dairies, and to allow no 
milk to be sold except by licensed dairy men.” 

I leave it to my readers to 
above remarks are applicable to the milk supply of the 
city of Colombo. The ditches and stagnant pools of 
water found in the cinnamon gardens teem with 
millions and millions of animalcule, and yet a drink 
at one of these is the only water most of the cows kept 
by our milkmen get. ABA. 


suppose how far the 


—___@——__ 
FINE GRAINS OF CEYLON. II. 


Sing: Kwrrakkan. Eleusine Corcana, 
By W. A. Dr Sitva. 


This grain is largely cultivated in the dry regions of 
the island, and its cultivation and use is also very com- 
mon inthe different districts of India. In India this 
grain iscommonly known as Ragi, and forms almost 
the staple food of a large number of inhabitants. The 
cultivation of kurrakkan is chiefly carried on in dis- 
tricts where the rainfall is very low and the success of 
jhe rice crop is doubtful. There are two varieties 
of kurrakkan known and cultivated in Oeylon, the two 
differing ‘only in The kind 
which yields a scanty crop is known as Rila or Monkey 
kurrakkan, probably owiag to the resemblance of the 


capacity of bearing. 


partitions of the seed panicle to the lean fingers of the 
monkey tribe The other variety of kurrakkan bears 
full panicles and yields a better crop. There are two 
seasons for the sowing of this grain, known as Yala 
and Maha, the seasons being regulated ag those that for 
paddy. But the greater part of the grain is sown for 
Maha season, thatis in August. 

In generai these fice grains are sown in chenas 
but it is not uncommon to see other Jands under 
this crop. 


The preliminary operations in the preparation are 
done early. The low scrub and jungle ishewn down 
and the whole is set fire to; after that the land ig hoes 
and the unburnt tufts of grass are again fired on heap. 
This time the ashes are evenly spread on the jand and 
the grain is scattered. After the scattering of the grain 
it is customary to cover the seed up by a process of 
hoeing. The'crop is reaped in four months’ time. One 
difficulty and waste in the reaping of kurrakkan is, 
that all the ears do not ripen at one time. 


The ears of kurrakkan are ‘hreshed out by pounding 
and the grain after being winnowed and dried has to be 
turned into flour before using it as food in any form, 
The preparation of flour cannot be effected in the 
ordinary way of soaking and pounding in a mortar 
whichis the common way in case of rice—as the 
grains arevery small, about the size of mustard seed, 
and the outer covering is very hard. A grinding 
stone made of two slabs of round granite blocks is used 
in preparing the flour. The flour thus prepared is 
cooked in different ways and eaten. 


Kurrakkan, though containing an appreciable quantity 
of nitrogenous matter, is poor in nutritive properties for 
want of other constituents; and owing to the difficulty of 
digesting, Prof. Church, in his Food Grains of India, 
compares the Hleusine as 1-13 as its nutrient ratio. When 
this grain is taken alone it is said that it does not afford 
sufficient nourishment for the support of a healthy 
population. But in spite of this, it forms the staple food 
in many districts of India and in some parts of Ceylon 
without any appreciable degeneration in those who use 
the article, perhaps as they do not take italone but mix 
with a variety of substances. The principal reason 
why this grain is adopted as a food is becauseit 
grows well under unfavourable conditions and is cons 
sequently very cheap. Kurrakkan used with curd is 
popularly supposed among the people to be as healthy 
a food as any other substance. We read in Indian 
papers that experiments are being made witha view 
to introduce this grain to Europe, not for cultivation, 
but for the use of the poorer classes who are said to 
semi-starve for want of a cheap food. We cannot 
expect kurrakkan to be as healthy «s other grains, 
but when the cost and comparative facilities of its 
production are taken into account, it will compare 
favourably with any other grain as a food material. 

Some believe that the disease parang? which exists in 
some parts of Oeylon where kurrakkan is consumed, 
is caused byitsuse. I think it is not quite correct to 
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make kurrakkan responsible for the said disease, because 
the people who use the very grain in the neighbouri ng 
continent are not subject to it. Moreover, the grain was 
in use amongst the people from times far remote, 
whilst the disease is of recent origin, which is evidenced 
by the name itself. 
ee 
AGRICULTURAL SUPERSTITIONS. 

Seeing then that Agricultural Superstitions stand 
in the way of agricultural reform, we come to enquire: 
How are these superstitions to be done away with, or 
how can the work of agricultural improvement be 
carried on in spite of them? Is it by directly and 
openly denouncing them, or by remonstrating with the 
cultivator for clinging to these absurd notions? I do 
not consider either of these the best course to adopt. 
No amount of remonstrance or argument will prevail 
with the superstitious cultivator. He loves his time- 
honoured customs and practices too dearly to drop 
them in a hurry; and he must be offered in place of 
his superstitions something as attractive in exchange. 
Gradually must the rational and practical facts of 
Agricultural Science be introduced to occupy the 
place of the crude fictions of Agricultural Superstitions. 
A taste for the superstitious implies a taste for the 
curious—for something out of the common round of 
every day life. The instinct of ascribing results to 
mysterious causes implies also the instinct of accounting 
in some way for known results. Our aim should be to 
make the best of this instinct and to direct it in the 
prope? channel. To this end we must deal with the 
young mind as yet not wholly trammelled with the 
chains of superstition and teach it the plain truths of 
Agricultural Science. We must trust to the school boys of 
today to carry their education home, and, if they cannot 
influence their fathers, to bring up their childrenin the 
beliefs which they have grasped. But there are those 
among our native cultivators who reason after this 
fashion :— 

If this new system is an advisable one to adopt, why 
doesn’t this Headman or that Chief take to it? They 
are better informed and wealthier than I. There 
must be some flaw in this professed improvement, if 
they do not take advantage of it. 

It thus behoves those who command influence to 
set the initiative inthe adoption of improved methods 
of cultivation, if not for their own sake, at least for that 
of their less enlightened and poorer brethren. 

Again, it would be a serious mistake for those who 
have the opportunity of impressing the need of im- 
provement in the old method of cultivation, to speak dis- 
paragingly of the latter. There is no doubt a good deal 
to recommend in the native method, and a radical re- 
form is not called for: due regard must be paid to that 
which deserves commendation, and native agriculture 
must not be contemptuously spoken off as the out- 
come of a barbarous age—there is no warrant for this, 
The cultivator should be made to see how some oper- 
ations which he has adhered to are borne out by scientific 
facts; and how others are not, and how these coul 


be improved upon. Put things to him ina practical 
way, and try to gain his confidence. The great mis- 
take would be to appear in the réle of the critic. We 
should be slow to criticise. It is only by this diplomatic 
policy that eventually the native cultivator wll be 
made to adopt methods of cultivation based on scientific 
reasoning, and drop those found on superstition only. 
Epwin Hoote. 
Happy Valley, Haputale, 18th Dec. 1889. 


—————_@—_____- 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


The meeting in connection with the “ Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals” question was called none too soon, 
considering the frightful exhibitions of cruelty one sees 
every day of his life in Colombo. It is to be hoped 
that the conference of influential men that has lately 
taken place will resultin placing an effectual check 
on every form of cruelty to our dumb friends. 


Mr. M. A. Jayasinghe, who passed out of the Schol 
of Agriculture last vear, is at present employed in 
clearing a large acreage of forest-land near Nagoda 
which he intends to lay under cultivation. We wish 
him every suecess in his new undertaking. 


A novel implement is to be seen at work for break- 
ing up the road for purposes of repairs in the Oinna- 
mon Gardens. It isa powerful ‘scarifier’ drawn by 


two bullocks who seem to work without any great 
effort and tear up the road most effectually, doing 


away with the tediously slow and no doubt more 
costly method of picx-digging by coolies. Whoever the 
inventor, he deserves credit. 


Mr. Muir Mackenzie who was a student at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, in 1886, has been 
appointed Professor of Agriculture in place of Professor 
McOracken who has accepted an agency under Lord 
Orewe. 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
is pow inaugurating a course of lectures on Entomo- 
logy, and has secured the services of Mr. J. J. F. 
King, a fertile writer on the subject, who is well 
qualified for the work of lecturing. 


A statue is about to be erected in France, of the 
great agricultural chemist Boussingault, who died in 
1887 at the age of eighty-five. Boussingault was one 
of the founders of scientific agriculture, and may be 
said to be the initiator of the systematic application 
of scientific principles in field experiments. 


We heartily welcome “Colonia,” the magazine of 
the Colonial Oollege of Agriculture, Holleslay Bay, 
Suffolk. Judging from the first number, it promises to 
bea most useful and interesting publication. 
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We also have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of the “Richmond College Magazine’; a little Sin- 
halese work an Orthography by T. Karunaratne ; the 
first two numbers of a Sinhalese literary magazine. 
“Samaya Sangara;” and the Sinhalese Diary for 1890, 
edited by Messrs. T. W. Gunewardene and Henry 
Fernando, 

——_—<——_————_—_——. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


The arrival of a new lot of chemicals has been 
hailed with much satisfaction by masters and students 
alike. When the chemical appliances, which we should 
not speak of yet, arrive, our laboratory will be all 
that could be desired. 


The students brought back with them this term a 
few interestiug mineral specimens. We were able to 
add to our Botanical collection a most interesting sec- 
tion of an abnormal stem which we were p2rmitted to 
remove from among the timber lying about the Muni- 
cipal store. The specimen is of Suriya wood, and 
shows five distinct stems, each with its own wood and 
bast and cambiumering in the main trunk. 


We are indebted to Mr. H. D. Lewis, sub-inspector 
of schools, Kandy, and our late head-master, for a 
bag of grass-seeds for trial in the Experimental grounds 


The proximity of the School of Agriculture to the 


Colombo Museum is a happy accident. The students 
have facilities for examining Geological and Botanical 
specimens, and easy access to the monthly scientific 
literature. We lately made use of the skeleton of a 
Ceylon buffalo for a demonstration in anatomy to the 
Veterinary class. 


The students have elected to spend their Friday 
evenings in discussing agricultural and scientific subjects. 
This course is a commendable one and cannot but be 
profitable in the end. 

The Paddy (ma wi) transplanted in October is being 
reaped 


New Orleans cotton has succeeded fairly well, con- 
sidering the nature of the soil (cinnamon sand), 
Though the plants have not grown high, they are very 
vigorous and are fruiting well. 

A “king yam” brought from ‘Jaffna by a student 
from the north, produced a splendid bulb in cinnamon 
sand. The cultivation of the yam is contemplated on 
a larger scale, and we are indebted to Mr. M. Vayit- 
tiyanather, a Tamil gentleman, for a supply of yams 
for planting. 


It is proposed to open a Dairy inconnection with the 
school if sufficient encouragement be given by residents 
in the Cinnamon Gardens, 


MONTHLY. 


Vol. IX. | COLOMBO ss APRIL, Asti, 1890. iNo 10. 
TEA CULTURE IN CEYLON. December 1889, with rainfall, comparative yield pa 
| acre for 1887 and 1888 ;— 
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manured fields will be carefully noted and indeed 
his figures and remarks altogether cannot fail to 
afford much food for comparison and reflection 
by practical planters who are striving as well 
as they can to make the tea industry a profitable 
one. 

DAMBOOLAGALLA Esratn, MATALE, 


Statement of Made-Tea secured, yield in lb, per 
acre, and actual cost per lb, for year ending 8lat 


within the year. P. P. part pruned within the year 
P. B. prunings buried. M. manured. P.M. par 
manured. Fields 1, 1 a, 3, part of 6 and 7 wer. 
pruned late in December 1889, the yield was there 
fore little, if at all affected by pruning in that year- 
Total Yield of 280 acres and Cost per lb. f. 0+ b. 
Colombo for year ending 31st Dec, 1889 :— 


Cost per lb. 
cents. te e. 
Superintendence So 3°819 3,521 69 
Tools vs 150 138 46 
Roads and Drains. avr $520 479 77 
Bungalows cca ve = 712 158 30 
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Cost ver Ib. THE CHEAPNESS OF QUININE. 
ene ab The leading journal has been enlightening its 
Lines os es Bike readers on the subject of the causes which 
Timber Trees ° +367 338 43 have been contributing towards enabling them to 
Contingencies "612 564 39 purchase quinine at the present abnormally low 
Manors, oe + 3°871 3,569 09 prices, and its issue of last Wednesday con. 
eeding co . 3011 2,776 21 tained . pa 
Pruning * "97g 902 02 ained the following paragraph assigning the pro- 
Plucking 92,2101b... 8'739 8,058 038 duction of Ceylon as the chief among those 
Se Be ee ae ee 
Packing Cases, Lead, &¢, ao 9449 2,257 90 THE CHEAPNESS OF QUININE.—According to the 
Tea House Sundries dol 22 “p20 203 77 annual report of the Bengal cinchona plantation and 
Machinery bi “355 397 49 factory for the past year, part of which is extracted 
Transport to Colombo 1:376 1,268 57 in the new Kew Bulletin, the chief cause of the ex- 
Shipping tee “511 471 09 traordinarily low price of quinine and other cinchona 
92,210 Ib. cents, 28°553 R26,328 52 alkaloids for some time past is the immence expor- 


Remarks.—Fields 4 and 5 from lst January to 31st 
August 1888 ran almost level, so faras yield per acre 
went or at least within 5lb. per acre of each other, 
No. 5 being least. No.5 from 15th July to end of Sep- 
tember was all manured with an artificial mixture 
costing R54:62 per acre applied. From lst October 
1888 to 30th September 1889, the increase in yield over 
No. 4 was 195lb. Nofurther increase was gained 
during the following 3 months of 1889 as both fields 
were coming away from pruning, the primary and 
secondary flushes being almost the same, per acre, in 
both fields: in fact, the nnmanured field had the ad- 
vantage by 1lb.per acre. In January, however, the 
manured field is againshooting ahead, Field 9 was 
all manured by end of October 1889, and by December 
was giving a largely increased yield. In December 
it gave 731b, made tea per acre. No. 1 and No. la 
were both pruned in August 1888: in the former the 
prunings were buried green; in the latter they were not. 
The increase over No. la is considerable, but I can 
scarcely believe that it is all attributable tothe bury- 
ing of the prunings. The principle in plucking ad- 
hered to all round during 1889 was to leave two 
full leaves on all primary shoots after pru- 
ning, and then one full leaf, till one year had elapsed, 
when hard plucking, on to the abortive leaf, 
was adopted, and carried on till the bush closed up, 
some 16 to 21 months, from the previous pruning: 
The estate being closely planted, the sides of the 
bushes were plucked. In many of the fields the yield 
Wag considerably affected by a severe attack of the 
Scale insect on the stems of the bushes. 


——_>____——_ 


A NEW LOCAL INDUSTRY. 


Messrs. H.W. Cave & Co. have just completed what 
is certainly a curiosity in its way, namely, a Har- 
monium constructed by them in their workshop 
here, by their native workmen, under Huropean 
supervision. It is an interesting fact as showing 
what intelligent natives are capable of when pro- 
perly directed, the tone of the instrument being 
equal to English-made ones, while the frame, case 
etc. are certainly stronger and better calculated 
to resist damp. Two years hence, we understand, 
may see this enterprizing firm witha big factory 
employing 50 hands or so in the manufacture of 
organs and harmoniums ! 

Very little of the material is imported—in fact 
scarcely anything beyond what even manufacturers 
at home have toimport, such as the ivory for keys, 
the reeds, &c. Messrs. Cave & Co, will make the 
instruments quite as cheaply as home firms, and 
the chances are very much in favour of their being 
of abetter quality, as the local requirements are 
better known and would be better provided for. 
The case of the harmonium we have seen is made 
of teak, and the tone of the instrument is excellent. 
Beside these harmoniums it is also the intention 
of Messrs. Cave & Co, to build American organs, 
and in course of time we should not be at all 
surprized to see them manufacturing pianos, though 
at present they have no such intention, 


tation of the bark from Ceylon. When coffee, which 
for a long time was the staple production of that 
colony, began to fail because of a disease which 
attacked the trees, cinchona was largely substituted 
by the planters for the failing staple. The following 
figures will give some idea of the extent to which 
this was done. During the year ending September 
30th, 1880, 14 million pounds of cinchona bark were 
exported from Ceylon to London. In 1883-4 the 
quantity rose to 11 million pounds, and inthe succeed- 
ing year was about the same. In 1885-6 and 1886-7 
the exports amounted to 14 and 14 million pounds 
respectively, while in 1887-8 they fell to about 11 
millions. ‘The explanation of the decline is that when 
cinchona began to fail from disease and depreciation in 
quality, the Oeylon planters turned their attention to 
tea with so much energy that they cut down their cin- 
chona trees to make away for tea bushes, and 
not being able to hold their bark they sold it in 
the London market for what it would fetch. The 
result has been an enormous fail in price, so that 
the bark has been obtainable at less than the 
cost of production, and quinine has fallen to a 
figure far below anything previously heard. The 
export from Java has also increased in recent years’ 
South American bark, which a few years ago was the 
enly source of quinine, has practically been driven out 
of the market, and the world has been drawing its 
supplies of quinine from the British and Dutch colonies 
in Asia. ‘The efforts of the Governments of Great 
Britian and Holland to secure for their tropical subjects 
a cheap remedy for the commonest o! all tropical 
diseases, have thus culminated in a more triumphant 
success than waszever anticipated. But this state of 
affiars cannot last much longer. Ceylon planters will 
not go on planting cinchona trees to sell their product 
ata loss. As a matter of fact, planting has already 
ceased, and the exportations are beginning to diminish. 
And in the course of & year or two the price of cinchona 
products must rise.’”’ Hence importance is attached to 
a new process of manufacturing sulphate of quinine, 
called the fusil-oil process, invented by Mr. Wood 
late quinologist to the Bengal Government, of whicha 
description is contained in the same report. Mr. Wood 
claims that by it—(1) the alkaloids are completely 
extracted from the bark ina much greater state of 
purity, so that the final operations for obtairing pure 
and finished products are much simplified; (2) that 
the whole process of extraction can be performed at 
common temperatures; (3) that the appliances are all 
of a simple character, and therefore well suited for 
plantations ; and, finally, that quinine can be produced 
ata cost not exceeding the present upnprecedentedly 
low market price. The last point is probably that which 
has most practical interest for the general public.— 
London Cor. 
ee 
“VANITY FAIR” ON CEYLON GEMMING 
INDUSTRIES. 


Having triumphantly passed through the coffee 
crisis, which at one time threatened to involve the 
island in absolute ruin, Ceylon has, within the 
last few years, taken a new lease of prosperity. 
Success, as the old saying has it, begets success ; 
and the people of the colony are now applying 
theix mindg with surprising eagerness to a big 
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project for developing the gem-yielding regions. 
According to the Ceylon Observer—apaper which 
has always shown great caution in its state- 
ments—‘‘neither Burma, South Africa, nor perhaps 
any other country, yielding precious stones, under 
the sun, can compare with Ceylon in the conveni- 
ences offered for developing any large industry of 
the kind.” Of course, Ceylon has been famous for 
its precious stones any time during the last two 
thousand years, but hitherto the harvest has been 
reaped on no settled principles and with the most 
elementary appliances. But all this is to be altered 
before long. Real mining is to take the place of sur- 
face-scraping. Some of the old colonists have rather 
pooh-poohed the idea of Europeans getting the gems, 
even after they have been found, with coolies ready 
to conceal and even swallow them at every turn; 
but if the enterprise ever comes to the touch of 
practical work, it is safe to predict that Western 
precautions will be able to prove quite a match 
for Oriental cunning. 

The gem-yielding country of Ceylon covers a wide 
region, and many experiments have been made in 
the central, western, and southern provinces. 
Among the latest was that of Sir Samuel Baker 
below Nuwara Eliya and Horton Plains. The 
natives, for generations past, have had certain well- 
defined favourite localities. Even so recently as in 
last year some valuable Ceylon stones have been 
“captured.’’ For instance, in April a large cat’s- 
eye, weighing 475 carats in the rough, and 170 
carats after cutting, was found in Dikoya, sold by 
the finder for thirty rupees, and ultimately bought 
by a Moorish trader for 7,000 rupees, and sent to 
England for sale. Again, in June, a still richer 
haul was made, when an alexandrite, weighing 
Over 6 ]b., and of the estimated value of 500,000 
rupees—roughly £40,000—was discovered at a place 
called Weligama. 

Altogether, with its pearl fisheries, its ‘‘ boom” 
inthe tea markets, and its genuine prospects, the 
ancient Tarsehish, whence Solomon procured his 
miscellaneous gifts for the Queen of Sheba, seems 
likely to thrive.—Vanity Fair, Feb. 1st. 


see 


RANCHING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In 1885 there were 41,000,000 sheep in the 
States, 72,000,000 in Australia, and 100,000,000 in 
the Argentine Republic. We have two thirds of 
asheep to every inhabitant; in the Argentine 
Republic there are twenty-five sheep, and in Uruguay 
forty sheep, to every man, woman and child. 
We have 40,000,000 of horned cattle, a population 
of 60,000,000 ; the Argentine Republic and Uruguay 
have 38,000,000 of cattle to a population of 
4,000,000. In Uruguay, with a population of 500,000 
souls, there are 8,000,000 of cattle, 20,000,000 of 
sheep, 2,000,000 of horses, or 60 head of stock for 
each*man, woman and child. $15,000,000 have 
been‘tinvested in wire fences in Uruguay alone, and 
more han twice as muchin the Argentine Republic. 

In either of these countries a cow can be bought 
for $5, a steer fattened for the market for $10 
or $12, a pair of oxen for $25, afsheep for 50 
for 60 cents, an ordinary working horse for $8 or 
$10 and a roadster for 25, a mule for $15, and 
amare for whatever her hide will bring. Mares 
are never broken to saddle or harness, but are 
allowed to run wild in the pasturesfrom the time 
they are foaled until they cease to be of value 
for breeding, when they are driven to the saledros 
or slaughter houses and killed for their hides. 
A man who would usea mare under the saddle 
or before a wagon would be considered of unsound 
mind.—American Exporter. 
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THE YATADERIA TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, LIMITED. 


The second annual general meeting of the Yata° 
deria Tea Company of Ceylon, Limited, was held at 
the offices of the Company, 13, Queen Street, 
Colombo, on the 5th March inst. Mr. H. V. Mase- 
field was in the chair, and the following shareholders 
were represented, viz.:—Messrs. D. Fairweather, 
J. H. Starey (Managing Direstor), J. R. Fairweather, 
G. J. Jameson, W. Forsyth, O. M. Gwatkin, and 
by proxy W. Church, G. B. Sparkes, and G. K, 
Deaker, and Mr. B. G. L. Bremner (Secretary). 
The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. The minutes of the last annual general 
meeting were read andconfirmed. The Report of the 
Directors was taken as read. It was as follows :— 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for 
the year ending 31st December, 1889, duly audited. 

The net profit on the year’s working, after writing 
off for depreciation, as shown by the accounts, is 
R8,489:98, including R2,957:46 brought forward from 
1888; and the Directors, in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the last General Meeting, propose that the 
balance of profit be written off to New Clearings and 
New Factory, the policy being “to develop the Estate 
to the extent of bringing 550 acres of Tea into bearing, 
and build and equip the Factory entirely out of 
profits.” It is hoped the present transfer will suffice 
for this object, though it yet remains to build the 
Superintendent’s bungalow. 

The total tea crop was 118,805 1b. or 21,805 Ib. more 
than the estimate. The plucking area was 322 acres, 
of which 150 acres were plucked only 74 months. 
The yield from the 172 acres older tea was equal to 
479]b. per acre, showing improvement equal to 75lb, 
per acre. The young tes promises even better results, 
having yielded more than 200 Ib per acre in 73 months. 

Unforeseen difficulties were encountered in building 
the new factory owing to the peculiar nature of the 
only ground available for the use of water-power, in- 
volving delay ; but it is expected to be in use in March. 
A Turbine and Piping, Jackson’s “ Rapid” Roller and 
“Victoria” B dryer are in course of erection, the cost 
of these machines having been included in the accom- 
panying accounts. Seeing that the crop of 1889 was 
made entirely by hand power in the temporary factory, 
the prices realized are satisfactory. 

The smount R10,000 capital not called in the pre- 
vious accounts has since been paid, and the capital is 
now fully paid. It will be seen from the accounts that 
the outlay exceeds the paid up capital (as was foretold 
in the last Report). It isto remedy this, and to place 
the Oompany in the strong position of Oapital Account 
not exceeding R350 per cultivated acre with Factory 
and machinery, t hat the Oompany resolved last year to 
defera division of profits, which nevertheless accrue to 
the Proprietors in the value of their shares. 

The former Board anticipated returns of 20 per cent. 
when 550 acres arein bearing, if this policy be adhered 
to; and your present Directors do not regard such 
anticipations as improbable or excessive. 

Pi Oompany’s property consisted at 31st Dec. 1889 
of :-~ 


(172 acres tea in bearing, plan- 
ted in 1885 
208 acres tea in partial 
bearing, plantedin 1887 
523 acres Tea—viz.:— 100 acres tea not in bearing 


planted in _ 1888 
| 43 acres tea not in bearing 
planted in 188 


[ 820 acres forest, 
Total... -».843 acres. 
(only 43 were planted in 1889, instead of 70 acres, ag 
intended), 

The Crown lands8lying between parts of the pro- 
perty were not put up for sale until January in this 
year, when 40jacres were purchased : some ofj,the land 
applied for being withdrawn for enquiry into native 
claims. 
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The estimated Crop for 1890 is 192.000 Ib.. which, 
it ig expected, may be put on boardship in Colombo 
for abont 28 cts. per pound. 

Mr. D. Fairweather retires from the Board by rota- 
tion, in termaof the Articles of Association, but be- 
ing eligible offers himself for re-election. : 

The Shareholders will be asked to elect an Auditor 
for the current year.—By order of the Directors. 


B G. lL. Beemner, Secretary. 

Colombo, 22nd Febauary. 1890. 

The Manacine Director in proposing the adop- 
tion of the report said that the statements it 
contained having been made as full as possible. 
for the information of shareholders unable to attend 
the meeting, there was not much to add; the 
actual profit on the year’s working was about 
R12,500 including the amount written off fo depreci- 
ation of machinery &c., leaving the net profit at 
R8.489 to be transferred to capitel aecount in 
conformity with the policy determined on last year. 
The capital value thus concerved goes to increase 
the value of the shareholders’ stock. Tt was in his 
opinion most desirable to adhere to the poliev adopted 
at last meeting and keen down the capital cost per 
acre. The capital had all been paid up and would 
be more than absorbed by necessary expenditure 
jneluding that on factory and machinery. It was 
found advisable not to open more than 43 acres 
in 1889 instead of the 70 origina'ly proposed ; 40 
acres of crown land had been purchased, and a 
like amount would have been purchased to con- 
nect existing fields, but native claims had been put 
in to the land which delayed the matter. It was 
intended to bring up the planted acreage this year 
to 550 acres. The new factory had given trouble 
in its erection, but he was in hopes it would be 
in working order by the endof this month ; the 
amount expended on factory as ireluded in the 
accounts was B12,500; under favorable conditions 
he hoped there might be an interim dividend 
in Sentember next. Already 32,000 lb. of tea 
had been made against the estimate of 
192,000 Ib. More than half the crop 1889 had 
to be entered at an estimated value for the pur- 
poses of the accounts, and the actual results 
since ascertained were more favourable than the es- 
timate, No business had been done in shares below 
par ; some had been effected as high as 20 premium. 

Mr. W. Forsyru seconded the motion, but asked 
for further information as to the amount required 
to complete the factory, and as to the cost of 
production for current year which he hoped would 
be kept within 28 cents. 
pote: Manacina Drrector said that probably 
B5 000 would cover the completion of the factory and 
the Board fully recognised the necessity of working 

heaply. 
: Mr. Tr scadack proposed that the appointment of 
Mr. B. G. L. Bremner as Secretary by the Board 
be confirmed: the appointment having been necessary 
under the articles. Mr. Forsyru seconded, and it 
wasearried. . ' 3 

Mr. JAunson submitted for the consideration of 
the Directors that a larger, proportion of the crop 


should be sold locally. Mr. ForsytH agreed when | 


the Colombo market was favorable but did not 
thirk a hard and fast rule should be laid down. 
The report was then adopted. 


Mr. Foreyrn proposed and Mr. C. M. GWATKIN | 


ceranded the re-election of Mr. D. Fairweather as 
a Director. —Carried, . 

Mr, Jameson proposed and Mr, Forsyrm seconded, 
rnd it wns agreed, that Myr, John Guthrie be 
re-appointed auditor, | 

The usual vote of thanks to the chair concluded 
he proceedings. 


Tue New PorcHAses or Our Bicaust THA OoMPANY. 
—We understand that the price which the Oeylon Tea 
Plantation Company Limited has contracted to pay for 
the estates recently purchased by it—viz. East Holy- 
rood, Waverley, Tangakelly, Oameron’s Land, Lochiel, 
Rosita and Cymru, amounting in all to 2,215 acres—is 
£46,500. A considerable portion of this sum is taken by 
the vendors in fully paid shares of the Company; and 
we consider the Company has made a splendid purchase 
in being able to secure these undoubtedly fine proper- 
ties at an all round price of £21 per acre. We also 
learn that an issue of £10 7 per cent Preference 
shares in this Company is to be made shortly to the 
public. We hope the Directors will reserve a sufficient 
quantity of these for local investors, as we do not think 
Oeylon people could readily find a better and safer in= 
vestment for their money.—Local “ Times,’”’ Feb. 26th. 


Tue InruvenzA Eprpruic.—The influenza epi- 
demic reached Reading last week. Several of the 


‘employés of the Biscuit Factory were attacked and 


were obliged to be absent from business, A number 
of employés of the Post Office and of the Borough 
Police Force and in several banks were also attacked. 
All the greatest authorities on influenza advised the 
taking of quinine twice a day as a precautionary 
measure, and Messrs. Sutton & Sons at once adopted 
the suggestion and ordered between five and six 
hundred doses of quinine to be delivered daily for 
gratuitous circulation amongst their employés, who 
greatly appreciated this action, It has had a bene- 
ficial effect, there being very few cases in Messrs. 
Sutton’s establishment at this busy season of the 
year. The epidemic is, no doubt, of a mild form 
in Reading and is rapidly decreasing. The Town 
Clerk (Mr: Day) and the Borough Surveyor (Mr. 
Parry) have been attacked. One or two medical 
gentlemen and several tradesmen have suffered 
from the epidemic. There ig no case of influenza 
at the Workhouse.—Berkshire Chronicle, Jan. 18th. 
(The influenza epidemic may prove a blessing 
in disguise in teaching the English people the 
value of quinine !—Ep. 7, A.] 


PLANTING IN British NortH Borneo.—We have to 
acknowledge the receipt from Mr. W. OD. 
Gibbon, Kandy, of the Report of the 14th hali- 
yearly meeting of the British North Borneo 
Company with Sir Rutherford Alcock in the 
Chair: the meeting was a very satisfactory one 
indicating the strong position of the Company 
in the estimation of the shareholders. The laying 
of a telegraph cable to Singapore and the establish- 
ment of a Bank of Borneo are among projects 
contemplated and likely to be carried out. We 
have also received copy of ‘‘Memorandum on 
Tobacco Planting in North Borneo.” This is a 
compilation made at the London office in December 
last for the information of English Oapitalists. 
It gives a list of the existing estates in each district 
followed by results of sales and a good deal of 
information, the conclusion being as follows :— 

The Directors, taking all this satisfactory progress 
into consideration, and in view also of the large tract 
of land ceded but not yet surveyed or even selected 
decided to raise the price of Tobacco land from $3 to 
$6 per acre, and a notification to that effect was pub- 
lished on the 23rd October, 1889, Whilst Tobacco 
Jand has been raised in price, the Directors, acting on 
Governor Creagh’s advice, have offered to make free 
grants of from 1,000 to 5,000 acres in each Province to 
avy indiyidual, or company, who will guarantee the 
introduction and continuous cultivation of ary new 
product, such as Pepper, Gambier, Liberian Coffee, 
Cocoa or Sugar, All these products have heen planted 
experimentally, and it-has been proved that the soil 
and climate are admirably adapted to their culture. 
A Liberian Coffee Estate in Marudu Bay is doing re 
markably well, and planting on a large scale by a 
Oompany is urder consideration. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TEA CULTURE. 
The article we extracted from the Morning Post— 
gee page 646—on Tea Culture in the Caucasus, New 
Yoaland and Natal ig interesting as showing the wide 
range of climate in which the tea plant will grow but 
those connected with the tea enterprise in Ceylon and 
India haye far more reason to dread competition 
with each other than the competition with them 
of planters in temperate climates. It is not so 
much a question of suitable climatic conditions as of 
plentiful and cheap labour supply, as to whether in 
any country or locality tea on a large and commercial 
seale will succeed. We haveno belief that tea in 
the Caucasus will be more successful than it has 
been in the United States, where, in warm southern 
localities, the ubiquitous plant grows luxuriantly 
enough. As to New Zealand, we should doubt the 
suitability of climate, while we have no doubt at 
all that the wages question will be found an in- 


superable obstacle. So in all the Australian 
group, unless, which is improbable, the white 
democracy withdraws its opposition to the 


introduction of Indian coolies into the northern, 
which are the tropical, regions of the southern 
lands. Our good old friend Baron Von Mueller 
has shown that even in the Iatitude of Mel- 
bourne tea will grow but with lahour at 4s to 
8s per diem, profitable cultivation is impossible. 
Sugar cultivation in Northern Queensland and 
portions of New South Wales,- was only possible 
by means of ‘Kanakas’! introduced from the 
South Sea Islands. But the abuses of the svstem 
became intolerable, and the white labouring classes 
bave successfully resisted all attempts to legislate 
for the introduction of Indian coolies. The millions 
sunk in sugar estates in the Mackay (Pioneer), 
Herbert River, Burdekin and Maryborough districts 
have been largely lost and successful tea and coffee 
culture rendered impossible where soi’ and climate 
are suitable. In Natal, too, the inevitable agitation 
by the white Jabouring classes against the com- 
petition of coolies has made head; and if cooly 
immigration into Natal is stopped, extended tea 
cultivation on a large scale will be impossible— There 
are some errors in the interesting article we are 
noticing. The ‘wild’ tea of Assam is not 
more robust than the Ohinashrub: the very con- 
trary is the case. The indigenous tea grows well 
in the low hot valleys of the Brahmaputra, but 
would not grow at the altitudes in which China 
tea has been grown near Darjiling. The China tea, 
which is still largely grown in Darijiling, is also 
fine flavoured. It is not to the indigenous tea of 
Assam but to a suitable hybrid it is giving place, 
The leaf of the hybrid is more pungent and is 


yielded in larger quantity than in the case of 
China. 


ee 
NEW PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIVS: 


Ator Finrr tae Best Payina Industry IN 
MAovrirtvs. 
A planter send us some practical 
follows :— 
Your article on ‘New Industries’ brought to my 


mind whatTI thongbt of writing to you about before. 
Last month in one of your issues you had in the back 


hints as 


page the price of ‘ Drugs,’ and amongst other things I 
noticed cabebs selling at from £35 to £40 per cwt., and 


another was sarsaparilla at 63 11d per lb. I said to 
myself now this must bea good thing, 1 ’ll off at once 
to the Peradeniya Gardens and see and get some and 
learn the mode of cultivation. I saw Mr. Clark who 
took me to see the plants, but you may imagine my 
surprise when I found they had only one of the former 
and two of the Jatter in fowerpots. Now why should 
Government not introduce these products and give 
them to likely cultivators or sell them as Dr. Thwaites 
did with the cinchona? I have seen in an estate in 
Matale West about 50 acres of aloes which looked 
to have been carefully planted, but are I 
believe now abandoned, belonging to the Oeylon Oom. 
pany, Limited. No machinery to clean fibre properly I 
heard. Now whenI was in Oolombo in July last, I met 
Mr. A. Hodoul from Port Louis, Mauritius, on his way 
to Madras to engage coolies; he told me that the aloe 
fibre trade was the best paying onethere and they had 
splendid machinery for preparing it, made in France.” 

The Hastern Produce Estates Company, which has 
succeeded the Ceylon Company, Limited, has such 
close relations with Mauritius, that they could surely 
get one of the machines used there very easily and 
also if necessary, a superintendent for a few 
months to start the industry. Labour must be 
considerably cheaner in Oeylon than in Mauritius. 

We are specially anxious to see a start made 
with, and a proper trial given to, the preparation of 
our Aloe Fibres and to the cultivation as well as 
preparation of other suitable kinds. There is 
every encouragement to a systematic trial after 
the pattern set—and the machinery used—in Mauri- 
tius and the Bahamas. 

Now that our Cotton Spinning Mills have com- 
menced work with every promise of success, it 
is pointed out how great encouragement there 
is—in the wealth of raw material—to the estab- 
lishment of a Paper-making Mill, for the coarser 
papers. 

The Gem and Gold Mining propectors are still 
quietly at work. Noreliable reports of results have 
yet appeared, but, so far ag can be judged, every- 
thing promises well for the estahlishment of 
several Limited Companies in addition to that 
promoted by Messrs Delmege and Dickson. Fine 
gold in washing and gold visible in quartz have 
both been found in Sabaragamuwa—so that 
capitalists have the option through these Cevlon 
Companies of promoting Gems or Gold or Plumbago 
Mining and Tea Cultivation separately or all 
together. 


SS eee 


TEA FOR WORKPEOPLE. 
{I enclose a cutting from the Arbroath Guide de- 


scribing aznovel method of making tea known and 
appreciated. —Planter. | 


Harty Mornine Tea at Pupric Works In DUNDEE. 


An enterprising firm of spinners and manufacturer 
in the West end of the cityhaving been put to consi- 
derable inconvenience during the late cold weather by 
large numbers of their operatives failing to turn out at 
six o’clock in the morning for the day’s work, hit upona 
novel expedient to get every morning a full complement 
of hands. The morning defaulters were principally 
women, and the firm, knowing the weakness of the 
sex, arranged for supplying each female who arrived at 
the works in good time with acup of warm tea before 
starting work. During the few days the experiment 
has been tried it has wrought well, and, while the old 
ladies especially have been delighted beyond measure 
with this attention paid to their creature comforts, the 
firm have been congratulating themselves upon their 
happy idea, The matter does not, however, end here. 
The fame of the tea has spread to neighbouring works 
and the females there have been loud in their demands 
for a like privilege. A large number of female opera- 
tives ina west end factory struck work because they 


had not got a satisfactory answer to their demands for 
hot toa in the morning, 
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INDIAN PLANTERS ON TEA DRYERS. 


One of the Black Squad writes us:—Your South 
Sylhet correspondent is trying to do more than he is 
able, when he undertakes, as he does in your issue 
of the 28th January, to teach planters what dryers 
they should go in for. Instead of writing to one of 
the Calcutta Agency houses, he should have addressed 
himself to at least a dozen of them, and he would 
then have found how precious little Oalcutta houses 
know about drying or any other kind of machines. 
The firm who wrote “There is little to choose between 
the ‘Down Draft’ and the ‘Venetian’”, evidently 
knew very little about the matter. The two machines 
are not in the same street. For quality and quantity 
of work, cost of erection and repairs, and amount of 
fuel used, the ‘Down Draft’ is far and away the better 
machine. If your correspondent wants information 


about drying machinery, be will get more in aweek _ 


visitine neighbouring gardens and asking the 
Mee of his “brother -planters than all the Cal- 
cutta firms could give him in ten years. He is 
evidently very badly in need of information from 
somewhere. Fancy his saying that J ackson has 
machines of very much the same type or principle, as 
the ‘Down Draft’! Fancy too, his saying that an ad- 
vantage claimed for the ‘Sirocco’ was that it was 
automatic, Great Scott! When I went to school, we 
were taught that automatic was from the same roots 
as automaton, autos matts, and meant self-acting. 
No sane man ever went into a tea-house and saw 
coolies spreading mat on ‘ Sirocco’ trays and come 
away with the idea that the machine was a self-act- 
ing, 4.¢., an automatic one. 
Your South Sylhet friend says: “ Hvery planter 
is only too glad to hear of anything to his advantage, 
and yet heabuses the “ Peripatetic Planter ” for point- 
ing out to others the advantages of the “ Down Draft 
Sirocco.” I have no more interest in the Sirocco 
than our Sylhet Chat has; but as an Engi- 
neer of many years’ experience, 1 may be 
allowed to say, perhaps, that JI endorse every 
word that the “ Peripatetic Planter” has written in 
praise of the “ Down Draft.” In the opinion of the 
majority of planters, the old No. 1 “ Sirocco” is the 
best dryer that has yet seen the light for quality of 
work ; butin these days of big concerns, and ten thou- 
sand maund factories, we want quantity as well as qual- 
ity; and so far the A “ Victoria” seems to be the only 
machine in the market that meets present requirements. 
Automatic machines are rapidly supplanting the old 
types, and five years hence manual driers will be things 
of the past. Messrs. Ransomes’ new drier will, I fancy, 
beat the “ Victoria” and ‘‘ Venetian Dryers,” to say 
nothing of Kinmonud’s, Gibb’s, and Barry’s and Sharp’s; 
but if Messrs. Davidson & Oo. will only take the bull by 
the horns and give us an ‘ Automatic Down Draft Si- 
rocco” in two sizes, turning out, say, one maund and three 
maunds of pucca tea per hour, it will beat all comers. 
—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
—_—____.——__—__- 


PERAK TEA. as 

The appearance on the London market of an invoice 
of Perak Tea may well mark another stagein the chang- 
ing conditions of this important trade. The quantity 
is small, indeed—only 78 half-chests; but how is it since 
the first sample from Ceylon excited the same interest 
and curiosity that Perak is exciting at the present 
moment ? YetOeylonis now in a fair way of rivalling 
Qaina as @ contributor to the English market; while 
the import from India, which has commenced within the 
present generation, already far exceeds the quantity 
China is called on to supply. And, great as have been 
the resultant changes in the conditions of the trade, 
we aro clearly not yet at the end of the list. Hxperi- 
ments are being made with the tea plant in Fiji and 
the Weat Indies. Theattempt to cultivate it i the 
Qaucasus seems likely to achieve success. The produc- 
tion is extending in Java, in spite of fiscal difficulties. 
And now the appearance of this new competitor opens 
up, a8 we have suggested, indefinite possibilities of 
further change. For the only question here was of 
quality, If palatable tea could be produced at all, on 


the slopes of the range whichruns down through the 
Malay Peninsula, the possibilities of quantity would 
seem practically illimitable. And ou this crucial ques- 
tion of quality the verdict of experts seems unhesita- 
tingly favourable. The samples offered were readily 
bought ata price ranging from 1s Ojd. for broken 
pekoe down to 67d for dust, so that the new industry 
may be considered fairly launched.—L, and O. Hxpress. 


_——__ —__—_— 
Corfrrze oN THE Nixaint Hitts.—These Hills 
present various and different aspects to the coffee 
planter at this time of the year. While in one part 
the season is very backward and the spike is almost 
invisible, in another part it is most forward. At 
Kotagherry, for instance, one blossom is out and 
the spike is advanced. Rain just now in that 
neighbourhood ig needed and will do much good. 
In other places, it will do a deal of harm, unless 
followed up by heavy and frequent showers.—South 
of India Observer. 


GicanTic CHAmPAO Trees.—The latest edition of 
the Roorkee Oivil Engineering papers, har it, that 
“in Mysore the champac trees obtain a girth of fifty 
feet; in Northerr India it never exceeds sixteen feet.” 
In which part of the Mysore Province these gigantia 
trees are to be seen, it does not tell us. The champac 
in the Lal Bagh, which is said to be over a hundred 
years old, is nine feet in girth ; those of the Belur 
temple more than six hundred years old, are fifteen 
feet in girth ; the Hidamba coil trees, at Chittal- 
droog, are sixteen feet in girth. Bangalore Spectator. 

Lasovur AND Prices 1n Inp14.—At the meeting of 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineer’s Society held on 
January 8th, a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Labour and 
Prices in India,’ was read by Mr. H, H. Parkinson, 
Assoc. M.1.0.z., late assistant chief engineer to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. The author stated in his paper 
that, whereas his wages are only one-tenth, the 
common labourer in India does one-seyenth to one- 
eighth the English cost. It is preferred to avoid 
carrying spoil more than one hundred yards, and 
should filling be required at a greater distunce than 
that, a fresh excavation would be opened. The 
bricks in use are of very inferior quality, and vary in 
price from 11s to £1 per 1,000. There are three 
qualities of lime, burnt with coal, wood, or rubbish, 
costing 14s 5d, 12s 7d, or 9s 9d accordingly, per 
cubic yard. Brick-work may be estimated at 10s, 
and concreted 5s 9d per cubic yard. ‘Timber is 
mostly imported from Burmah, and wood in roof 
trusses. etc., costs 5s per cubic foot.—Indian Engineer. 

Tue Sumatra Tosacco PxLanTations ComPANY 
(Limited) state in their report :—1888 Crop.—Fields 
100 (acres about 130) were cultivated, and pro- 
duced 79,937lb. of tobacco, which realized in Ams- 
terdam £5,447 7s. 2d.; less cost, £3,000 ; showing 
a profit of £2,447 7s. 2d. The price obtained, viz., 
1 guilder per 4-kilo, was far lower than was confi- 
dently expected both by your directors and the 
vendors in view of the quality ;of the tobacco. 
Under the guarantee of the vendors that the profit 
on this crop should not be less than £5,000, those 
gentlemen have paid £2 552 12s.lod. This £5,000 
being available for dividend, to the exclusion of 
the sbares allotted to the vendors, your directors 
on June 24th declared an interim dividend of 10 
per cent., free of income-tax, on £25,000, equal 
to £2,500, and now recommend a final dividend 
of 93 percent, free of income-tax, equal to £2,375; 
income-tax on £5,000, £125; thus absorbing the 
sum of £5,010. Your directors have pleasure iu 
stating that the working of the estatesis efficiently 
and economically carried out in every department 
confirming the high opinion they have entertained 
of the ability and energy of the administrator, Mr. 
A. P. Bernard.—L. and C. Express. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not very likely 
to move in the matter of the tea duty, but all the same 
the discussion on the advantage to accrue to the tea 
industry by such a step is useful. A strong dif- 
ference of opinion exists on the subject, and Sir Roper 
Lethbridge’s views did not find favour at a recent 
meeting of the Tea Oommittee of the Oeylon Asso- 
ciation in London, held on the 27th ult., at which 
growers, merchants, and brokers were present. The 
following resolution was carried by a large majority: 
—“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, a reduction 
of the tea duty will be advantageous to the tea growers 
of Ceylon.” 

The organ of the tea retailers, on the other hand, 
says:—‘' Under all the circumstances, evenif it were 
possible to grant a remission of taxes to the extent 
of six millions, we think it would not be desirable to 
take it all off tea, for the article would be free from 
Oustoms, examination, which. in our opinion, is ealu- 
tary, as itis a check upon importers bringing tea of 
a too inferior quality into this kingdom; further, 
being interested inthe weight of every package, the 
Customs’ returns have always been accepted as correct, 
whereas, if the matter rested with the agent or tho 
importer, a direct inducement would be given to fix 
the weights against the buyer’sinterest. . . . . AS 
regards the effect of a reduction of the duty upon 
the quality of the article imported, no doubt tea 
would suffer like other things: and as the price would 
be reduced toa very low point indeed, we fear the 
public would beeducated to pay so little for it that 
the importation of really fine tea would stop, as it 
could not possibly pay either the merchant or the 
retailer.” 

Perhaps by the time there is an immediate prospect 
of the duty being abolished, those iuterested will have 
arrived at something like unanimity on the subject. 
At present, if the Ohancellor of the Hxchequer de- 
sired to be guided by the prevailing opinion, he would 
find it difficult toascertain which way the wind blew, 

Mr. Joshua Whitworth suggests in the columns of 
the Grocer that the present time seems favourable for 
the grocer to address himself to the cultivation and 
prosecution of nhigher standard of tea for his cus- 
tomers, but he adds that the best way todo this is 
for the retailer to give his counterman a small bonus 
on teas sold ator beyond a given price. Nota healthy 
arrangement this. The next step would be that some 
dishonest retailers (for there is occasional dishonesty 
even in the grocery trade) might find it more profi- 
table to offer a bonus to his young men for obtain- 
ing a high price for an inferior tea. 

Pure coffee at reasonable prices has become a scarce 
article of produce in some parts of London, according 
to the public analyst of St. Luke’s Vestry, who states 
that, ‘‘ Coffee this year proves to be the most gene- 
Tally adulterated article,” and he adds that “ there 
is very little chance of an ordinary customer getting 
pure coffee. Besides the undeclared mixtures, the 
vendors of which could be prosecuted, there is a mass 
of coffee sold under various grand titles, or in packets, 
on which the buyer, when he has leisure to read the 
printing thereon, finds in small letters somewhere, 
‘This is sold as a mixture.’ The vendor hereby is 
held by most magistrates to be safe whatever the 
buyer nay have asked or paid for, Hence, a mixture 
containing from 70 to 90 per cent. of chicory not un- 
frequently is sold for ‘ coffee.” 

A new company has been formed, entitled the 
Hastern Mortgage and Agency Company, Limited, 
with a capital of £1,000,250, in 100,000 shares of 
£10 each, and 250 founders’ shares of £1 each. The 
first issue consists of £600,250 in 60,250 shares ; 50,000 
are ordinary shares of £10 ench, and there are 10,000 
“A” shares of £10 each, which bear the same divi- 
dend as the ordinary shares. There are also 250 
founders’ shares of £1 each, which will, it is stated, 
be allotted at par to the applicants who have provi- 
sionally applied for the whole of the ordinary shares, 
but no preference in the allotment of the ordinary 
shares will be given to these applications over those 
made by the public, Applications will also be received 


for £100,000 terminable Four and a Half per Cent. 


debentures, to be issued for three or more years as 


may be desired, which will have interest coupons 
attached payable half-yearly on May 15th and Novy. 
11th, at the company’s bankers. The countries this 
company desires financially to serve are India, Bur- 
mah, the Straits Settlements, &c. The directors are 
EH. Barclay, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.); John E. Borland, Esq. 
(Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co.) ; George W. Campbell, 
Esq. (Messrs, Finlay, Oampbell, & Co.); James Hora, 
Esq., Director of the Trust and Agency Oompany of 
Australasia, Limited ; Sir Hugh Low, G.c.M.G., late 
British resident in the State of Perak ; William Pater- 
son, Esq. (Messrs. Paterson and Simons).—H. ¢ 0 
Mail, Feb. 7th. 


eee ee eres 
PRICES FOR MAURITIUS PRODUCTS. 


(From the Merchants and Planters Gazette, Feb. 10th.) 


VANILLA.—The market is firm. We have to quote 
the sale of a few lots fine quality at R24 per kilo 
above 6 inches and Vanillons at R13°50 per kilo. 
We entirely maintain our last valuation as regards 
the outturn of the coming crop which will not exceed 
12,000 to 13,000 kilos. 

ALOE Fisre.—The market is in the same situation. 
We have no sales to record, holders preferring to 
ship for their own account rather than to sell fine 
qualities under R400 per ton. The following quota- 
tions are nominal ;— 

Ist quality ... 


R375 to R400 per ton 
2nd quality 


R850 to R860 per ton 
—_—-_)>- —_———_ 
PLANTING PROSPECTS IN FIJI. 


The possibilities of Fiji ,have often been 
descanted on; but, great as is the belief 
entertained in her capabilities, the test of 
that which may yet tend to give practical recogni- 
tion to the means she possesses for the production 
of wealth, can be best applied by noticing what 
other places, having a like soil and climate, have 
really done in that direction to which tropical 
colonies must incline if their resources are to be 
developed. 

Placing sugar on one side, and recognising that 
the chemist is apparently, and according to Mr. 
EK. Knox, to beas much regarded with respect to 
that matter as the agriculturist and manufacturer, 
Fiji has established a claim to be classed as a 
tea-producivg country. It is not to any largeness 
of export already in evidence, that one looks when 
stating this; that has yet to await realisation when 
the consciousness of capitalists shall be fully 
aroused to the fact that tea can be grown, and 
grown to pay. When that desideratum shall be 
secured, the rest will follow. But the circumstance 
that thisis a tea country has been established 
beyond the suspicion of a doubt ; and the operations 
of others, with the results of their work should be 
regarded, as well that planters and landowners 
here may not lose heart, as that it may always be 
borne in mind that the day must come when Fiji 
and her tea shall hold rank in the world of 
commerce and enterprise. 

The fact of her capabilities in this respect has 
been demonstrated by the two estates which have so 
meritoriously earned the thanks of the community 
for that which they have illustrated. Working amidst 
very many hardships and contending against difli- 
culties which at times have threatened to become 
almost insuperable, Alpha and Masusa have reached 
not only the stage of export but of high com. 
mendation among experts. They haye done even 
better than this. They have found favor among 
tea-drinkers and secured a victory worthy of notice. 
It is not by any means easy to conquer tastes 
long established; old fayorites maintaining their 
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place by force of habit and being proverbially hard 
to dislodge. But Taviuni and Savusavu have done 
this, and Mr. Stephens and Mr. Barrett respectively 
have practically, and by sheer skill, usurped the 
place once occupied by importations from China 
and have driven those out of the market. With 
more marked success, even, have they vanquished 
the Indian teas sought to be introduced, and de- 
prived them of the footing once they bade fair to 
establish in our midst, This ig the more note- 
worthy inasmuch as the Indian product is not 
unlike our own. So much more laudable the vic- 
tory; so much more does it establish the fact 
that the Colony produces an article more congenial 
to the taste of the people; so much more does it 
lend strength to the reasonable hope that Austra- 
lasia—whence those people come—where their 
taste was formed, and which is in such close 
contiguity to them, will not only eventually become 
the legitimate customers of a nearer neighbour but 
will contribute capital to aid the production. 

Fiji has attained the knowledge that her soil 
can grow tea of a character not to be surpassed. 
The number of those who possess the requisite 
practical knowledge may be small; but still there 
are some in our midst. Land and skill are here, 
therefore, beyond a question. Energy is certainly 
not wanting; but—and here comes the rub, where 
is the capital. That must befound by co-operation, 
and by means of operations conducted on the 
principle of central factories. Where capital can 
be found, no such organizations need exist; but 
where it is absent, surely they may be formed by 
means of a little tact and expense and certainly 
with but little or no risk. Is there no one among 
the many whose land is lying idle and unproductive, 
to take this up practically and so to welcome for- 


tune in place of bowing to sterile poverty.—iji 


Times. 
ener elias! Ved ad 
MUSK SHED AND ESSENTIAL OIL, 


A lowcountry planter writes :— 

Some years ago I was growing the Hibiscus mos- 
chatus, of which I enclose a few seeds, and was always 
under the impression that an essential oil could be ex- 
tracted from the seed, but I was never able to get a 
sufficient quantity to make the experiment. On read- 
ing an old Tropical Agriculturist the other day I ob- 
served that a Uontinental firm (Schimmel & Co., Leipsic) 
had succeeded in obtaining an oil and were much inter- 
ested in this vegetable musk. Now what I want you 
kindly to help me in is, with regard to the present 
value of the seed or the ow/; in former days it was sold as 
a seed under the head of “Grains d’ambrette.” LI 
believe you receive Schimmel & Co.’s Price Current, 
and if so I presume it will contain some reference to 
this seed or oil, as they are the parties who are chiefly 


interested. If you slightly bruise the enclosed seed you 


will perceive the odour of musk. In the days of hair 
powder it was used for imparting an odour of musk 
to the powder. As theanimal musk is very expensive; 
Morris recommends the cultivation of this bush to the 
West Indian planters—but I fancy it might soon be 
overdone. 

I was reading the other day a cutting I had made 
from the Observer some years ago (before the Tropical 
Agriculturist was started) about the pith-plapt from 
which the sun hats are made (Sinhalese Diya 
Siyambala), and there is also reference to the jute 
plant whichis grown so largely in India, and unknown 
in Ceylon: it struck me that it would be an interesting 
article to reproduce in the Zropical Agriculturist.” 

We referred this letter and the seed to Dr. 
Trimen, who kindly writes as follows :— 

The Musk-seeds sent are the produce of Hnbiscus 
abelmoschus (Abelmoschus moschatus), a plant cultivated 
in most tropical countries and occasionally found 
apparently wild in the lowecountry of Ceylon, where 
it bears the same name, “kapu-kiniron,” as the com~ 


moner and more handsome species H. wngulosus. Your 
correspondent,was supplied with seed from the Gardens 
a few years ago. 

In reply to his queries, I believe that there is no 
export of these sees from India, but they are impor- 
ted to France from the W. Indies, chiefly from Mar- 
tinique, under the name of “ graines d’ambrette ” and 
used as a substitute for musk. They are statel to 
fetch about 6d per lb. at Mincing Lane. 

The seeds oo chemical analysis haye been fou nd 
to contain a fixed oil and an odorous principle be- 
sides other ingredients. Messrs. Schimmel of Leipzig 
report that the fixed oil solidifies at 10° and on distil- 
lation is partially decomposed, the distiliate contain- 
ing free aceticaud a fatty acid. The odorous matter, 
-ceording to M. Bonastie, is a light green fluid with 

strong odour of musk, and is not volatile. 


ee ee 


A SypHon ASTONISHING THE NATIVES is thus 
noticed in one of the Perak discrict reports :—‘* On 
the 5th I went to Selebin, Mr. Taylor’s mine. Mr. 
Treloar, the manager, has got a syphon working, 
which draws water from a mine 20 feet deep to 
the pumping shaft, about 200 feet away. I believe 
this is the first time that this method of drawing 
water has been tried in Perak, and 1 think it would 
prove of great use to the Chinese, who frequently 
have a deep ditch connecting their mines to the 
pump shaft, When this syphon was first tried at 
Selebin the Chinese could not make it out at all, 
and were greatly astonished to see water being 
pumped from a mine without the help of any 
mechanical force.” 

THE ORIGIN oF ‘CAcAo.’—Ina paper by the 
Rev. Prof. Skeat, read at a meeting of the London 
Philological Society, on ‘‘ The Language of Mexico ; 
and Words of West-Indian Origin,” the author 
says :— 

It has been already noted that, in forming com- 
pound words, such a sound as ¢/ is dropped, mediaily. 
Thus teo-calli, a temple, is for teotl-calli, lit. god- 
house. LI seeno way of accounting for our cacao except 
by help of this principle. 

Cacao is merely the Spanish spelling of the Mexican 
word; nnd there is not, exactly, any such word in 
Mexican, The right word is cacahuatl or cacauatl, the 
name of the cacao-tree. Now when this word is com- 
pounded with ail, water, the compound becomes 
cacaua-atl, 1.e., cacauatl-water, a drink made from 
cacao. Perhaps the Spaniards analysed this, in their 
own Way, aS represeuting cacaua tuilowed by atl, and 
thus evolved a form cacaua (Span. cacao), which had 
no existence in the original language. Indeed the 
pecullar form cacao suggests that they probably did 
even worse, and got their cacao out of the original 
word cacauatl itself, by assuming that atl meant 
water, and so might be dropped. Hither way, they 
dropped an essential part of the word, and adopted 
only a part of it. 

It vhus appears that the right word for cacao, in, 
Mexican, is cacawatl, which isa simple origiual word 
according to the above-named Dictionary. In Murray’s 
Dictionary it 1s resolved into caca-uatl, explained by 
‘caca-tree.’ The Mexican Dictionary recognises no wail, 
but gives the word for ‘tree’ as quawitl, which in 
composition becomes guauh, whether it precede or 
succegd, the word with which it iscompounded. Ex- 
amples are: no-guauh, my stick (lit. my bit of tree) 
quauh-ticpac, upon a tree; so that 1 have failed to 
verity this so tar. : 

The word for chocolate presents no difficulty. The 
Mexican word for ‘chocolate’ is chocolatl, explained 
as ‘aliment fait, en portions égales, avec les graines 
de cacao et celles de l’arbre appelé pochotl.’ Cho- 
colatl cannot be further analysed; it has ”o connection 
with cacao, as is usually so recklessly asserted. 

So that we ought to speak and write of the cul- 
tivation, prospects, &c. of the ‘ cacahuatl’ or ‘ cacau- 
atl’ tree! This is worse than ‘caoutchoue,’ 
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REPORTS ON THE PADI (RICE) BORER, &c, 


The following reports, by the Curator, Museum, are 
published for general information. By command, W. 
H. TREACHER, Secretary to Government. 


Government Secretary’s Office, 
Taiping, 25th March, 1889. 

My attention was called to this subject, by a letter 
dated the 1st of January, 1887, that was for- 
warded to me by H. M.’s Assistant Resident of Perak 
from Dr. Leech, the Collector and Magistrate of the 
Krian District, in which he says :— 

“With this letter I have the honour to forward 
you a bottle containing some specimens of a maggot 
which is at present playing havoc with the padi crop 
here. This is the third season I have heard of its 
attacks, and each year has been worse than the pre- 
ceding one. The time, it appears, is just as the ear is 
beginning to form. Many (maggots) are found in 
one stalk, the whole inside of which becomes brown 
androtten. I have seen acres of padi attacked in this 
way, with the stalks and ears complete, but without 
a single grain of rice in them. It appears that it 
makes no difference whether the land is dry or wet. 
I have not been able to ascertain what sort of insect 
produces these maggots. If any method of destroy- 
ing them could be got, it would bea great blessing 
to the people of this district, as the ravages com- 
mitted by this maggot far exceed those of the rats or 
pigs—the other enemies of the padi crop. Perhaps 
the Curator of the Museum or H.M.’s Resident may 
know something of the habits of this pest, and sug- 
gest some means of destroying it. On the 12th Janu- 
ary, I suggested the burning of the straw after the 
harvest, and Dr. Leech sent out a Malay notice re- 
commending this course to the cultivators in his dis- 
trict. Since January I have visited the padi-fields, 
and have procured specimens of the caterpillars, which 
I have kept, and have bred from them the perfect 
insects. The results of these observations I will now 
proceed to detail, beginning with the description of 
the various stages of the Padi Borer Moth. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Chilo species affin, C. Oryzeellus of Riley. 

The egg. is oval-shaped and white, faintly tinted 
with green. It has a finely pitted surface, with some 
irregular, longitudinal creases. They are laid in masses 
of thirty or more together, in a slanting, overlapping, 
double, treble, or more extended series, and are firmly 
cemented together and to the leaves on which they 
are laid. The egg is about 3-100ths of an inch long 
by 15-1000ths of an inch wide. 

Larva.—Head dark brown, polished, furnished with 
a few stiff brownish hairs, a median yellowish line. 
Cervical shield varies from light to dark brown, with 
@ median yellowish line. Colour of body pale yellow- 
ish white, slightly transparent, marked with five rather 
indistinct, pale, purplish stripes, of which those 
bordering the stigmata are scarcely half as broad as 
the other three. The piliferous spots are oval, yellow- 
ish coloured, and polished, stigmata small, trans- 
versely oval, brown, the last pair twice as large as 
the others; these latter are sometimes pale centered, 
Anal plate yellowish, polished, furnished with a row 
of three hairs upon each side and two near middle; 
it is marked with a few purplish spots. 

Length 7-8ths to 1 1-10th inch. Diameter, 1-10th 
to 3-20th inch, 

Pupa.—Colour pale yellowish brown, with five brown 
longitudinal stripes. As it nears maturity it_ assumes 
a dark brown colour, wing cases paler, and with a 
pearly lustre. Head bent forward, its front some- 
what pointed. Thorax with very fine transverse 
striz, Abdominal joints, armed dorsally, near their 
anterior margin, with numerous very minute brown 
thorns. Stigmata projecting. Tip of last joint conical, 
with a longitudinal lateral impressison; expanding 
dorsally into two flattened projections, each being 
divided into two broad teeth, ‘There are also two 
projections from the lower surface of the last joint, 
one on each side of the longitudinal impression, 
Length 8-l0th to 6.l0th inch, and diameter 38-40th to 
110th inch, 


Imago.—Male, above, general colourpale ochraceous, 
Anterior wings, with an irregular oblique fuscous fascia, 
from about the middle of inuer margiu to near the apex 
of wing. Costal and posterior margins ochraceous, fringe 
golden. A marginal iine of seven small brown spots 
and asubmarginal line of shining golden brown spots, 
along the posterior margin, but curving away trom the 
apex. Some of these shining spots are also scattered 
over the oblique fuscous fascia, more thickly near the 
end of the cell. Hind wings paler and unmarked. 
Beneath, anterior wings dull yellowish, sometimes 
sullied the dirty brown. Hind wings the same, but 
only slightly tinged with brown on the costal region. 
Body and legs same colour as palest part of wings. — 

Labial palpi bushy, and slightly broadened at tip, 
horizontal, nearly as long as head and thorax together, 
a few dark scales and hairs intermixed with the paler 
ones. Maxillary palpi prominent, with only a few 
dark scales. Hyes black. Antennze more than half the 
length of the costal margin of the anteior wings, fili- 
form, clothed with pale ochraceous scales. Hxpanse, 
7-10th to 8-10th inch, and body 3-10th to 4-10th inch 
long. ? 

The female differs in being duller in colour and in 
the fascia on anterior wings being very indistinct. 
Beneath dull pale ochraceous. Labial palpi more bushy 
and larger than in the male. Hxpanse 19-20th of an 
inch, and body 3 inch long. 

This insect evidently belongs to the genus Chilo of 
Zincken-Sommer, and may not be specifically distinct 
from C. Oryzeelus of Riley, as the differences noticeable 
in it may be only of a varietal character. 

A comparison with the type specimen would be 
necessary to determine this point. C. Oryaxcellus is 
an insect of much the same habits as ours, and found 
in North America. 


NATURAL HistoRY AND HABITS. 


The eggs are laid in white irregular shaped masses, 
which may measure as much as zinch in length, by 
nearly 1-10 inch in width, on the leaves of the padi 
plant. The eggs after a few days become greyish, 
from the formation of the young caterpillars inside 
them. In the case of one female that I reared, eleven 
such masses were deposited in one night, and seven the 
next. One mass that I counted under the ' miscros 
scope contained 39 eggs, so that it would be safe to say 
that one female will lay as many as ¢00 eggs. As 
there was not much choice possible in this case, nothing 
could be gleaned as to the part of the plant which would 
be selected, in a state of nature, by the female to deposit 
her eggs on, except that no eggs are deposited on the 
stem of the plant. Judging from the position of the 
young caterpillars, the part selected is at the junction 
of a young leaf with the stalk. 

From this point, as soon as the eggs are hatched, the 
young caterpillars eat their way into the tender shoot 
or into the midrib of the leaf, in the case of the first 
brood, as will be mentioned further on, On exhaust- 
ing the supply of food in the growing shoot, they 
bore out and re-enter the stalk lower down. 

The caterpillar makes a nearly circular hole where 
it enters astulk, which it closes up from the inside 
with fzecal pellets and some fine white silk, and some. 
times with the latter substance alone. When a ‘cater- 
pillar has eaten all the inner Jining of one joint, or as 
much of it as it fancies, it either bores out again and 
enters another joint, usually lower down the stalk, or 
it bores through the substance of the joint itself. This 
latter method of seeking for afresh supply of food I 
have seen adopted on several occasions, both in the 
straws picked in the fields and also in those I have 
kept for purposes of observation. Sometimes it is the 
bottom of a Joint, and sometimes the top, which is thus 
perforated. he stalks are usually more eaten near 
the joints than elsewhere, and often the film remaining 
isso thin that the stalk breaks short off. When the 
caterpillar is short of food, it will feed on the inner 
lining of the leaf-stalks. This has happened in my 
breeding experiments, and I have also noticed it in the 

elds, 

In the first brood of the season, the food of the 
Carterpillar is principally supplied by the growing 
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shoot, and the interior of the midrib of the leaves and 
leaf-stalks. This first brood reaches maturity betore any 
appreciable amount of hollow stalk is formed by the 
padi, and hence this change, in what may be considered 
its normal habits, is necessary,to adapt itself to its 
environment. The pupe of this first brood are nearly 
always found in the leaf-stalks. In subsequent broods 
they are generally found in the inside of the stalks, 
sometimes above the hole of entrance and sometimes 
beneath it. The pupz are usually more or less enclosed 
in a fine white web, and the head is, in allcases that 
have come under my observation, uppermost. 

The larve are able to progress with nearly equal 
facility either backward or forwards, but they are not 
active at any time, and when disturbed generally 
remain quiescent. 

In a single stool of young padi, I found no less than 
20 caterpillars: This plant was found growing by 
itself in Taiping, and not near any padi fields, pro- 
bably the nearest being more than two or three miles 
away. This seems to show either that the moths take 
long flights, or that some wild plant serves as food for 
the caterpillar as well as padi. 

When kept in confinement, the moths sit quite still 
all day, and by preference on the earth at the bottom 
of the breeding cage. It seems, therefore, probable 
that they sit usually on the dead leaves of the padi 
during the day-time, and, as their colour so nearly 
assimilates to it, this would be a position of great 
security. I have hunted over a field of padi for them, 
but without success, though the straw was full of full- 
grown caterpillars and also of minute ones, and there 
must have been many of the moths about. In the day 
time, it is difficult to get them to fly, even when 
touched, but at night they are fairly active and seem 
to be able to fly well. 

The female begins laying her eggs on the second 
night after coming out of the ehrysalis, and they hatch 
out on the fifth day, the female dying in about seven 
days. The eggs seem to be all laid on the second and 
third night. The males, in astate of captivity, only 
live from three to. four days. The antene of the moth 
are carried, laid back on the wings, and have to be 
looked closely for, or they will pass unnoticed. 

Usually only one caterpillar is formed in a stalk of 
padi, but Ihave found as many as five on one or two 
occasions. Judging from the breeding experiments, 
several stalks may be required to afford sufficient food 
for the support of a single caterpillar. 


NUMBER OF BROODS. 


On the 29th April, or more than six weeks after the 
harvest in this district, I found in the padi stalks 
several minute caterpillars, as well as many more 
advanced; in fact, they ranged from one-eight of an 
inch to full-grown ones. I also examined a young stool 
of padi, and found in it four or five chrysalides. This 
clearly shows that a brood has time to mature before 
the padi has begun to throw up stalks, and, taken with 
the presence of the caterpillars in all stages in the straw 
after the harvest, it is probable that these broods arrive 
at maturity before the harvest, and that there are three 
more between then and the next planting, making about 
six in the year. That would be two months for each 
generation. 


NATURAL ENEMIES, 


Out of one lot of four grabs raised by me, three were 
destroyed by the larva of some other insect, and op an 
examination of a padi field one day I found no less 
than five live pupz and three empty cases of the same 
parasite, and notone single live pupa of the rice borer, 
and only two or three empty cases. This parasitic 
larva is, therefore, one of the most powerful aids in 
checking the increase of these destructive pests, and 
it would seem that, without its help, the cultivation 
of padi in the Malay fashion would be quite impossible, 

The parasitic insect to which we are so much indebted 
s afly, in appearance much like a common house-fly ; 
and its larva is a small white maggot, which is either 
iaid ia or on the body of the rice borer, and which lives 
inside its body and soon destroysit, 


DESCRIPTION. 


Order, Diptera. Family, Muscidz. 
Tachinariz. Genus and Species. (?) 


Larva —Milk white and semi-transparent. Skin 
shiny, the anterior and posterior quarter of each 
segment armed with minute brown thorns. Cylindrical, 
with the head not distinct from body; which is 
abruptly terminated posterierly and conically anteriorly. 
On last segment a pair of warm brown stigmata, 
Mouth furnished with two black hook-like organs. 
Length of a full-grown one, that I extracted froma 
dead padiborer, half an inch, and diameter, one-eight 
of an inch. 

The thorns on the body of the maggot are evidently 
the means of locomotion inside the body of its host. 
In two padi borers that I opened the head of the mag- 
got was towards the tail of its host. The larvais very 
difficult to kill, withstanding immersion in spirits for 


' a period of two and a half hours. 


Pupa—Oylindrical, with rounded ends, of a warm 


' brown colour. Length 9-20thioch, and 5-40th inch in 


diameter. 

The insect continues in the pupa state from twelve 
to thirteen days. 

Imago.—Head silvery grey with red brown eyes and 
black bristles. Antennz with three joints, of which 
the last is the largest, asingle long hair projecting 
from near base of third joint, Palpi consist of a single 
joint. Above, thorax black with grey stripe on each 
side and two others on the dorsal aspect. Scnutellum 
grey, except ceptral portion, which is black. Abdomen 
black, with three silvery transverse stripes, partly 
interrupted on the median line. Hairs ou abdomen 
black, conspicuous on the two last segments. Wings 
hyaline, iridescent, unmarked ; halteres covered by 
large milk-white scales. Beneath wholly black, except 
three faint grey transverse stripes on abdomen. Legs 
black. Length 7-20th inch and 6-10ih inch across 
wings ; the female is a little larger. 

In confinement these flies live from four to five 
days. I have not been able to observe the method in 
which the fly gets at the padi borer to lay its egg, or 
young, as the case may be; but it is probably when 
the latter leaves one joint of the stalk in search of 
more food that the fly effects its purpose. 


EFFECTS ON THE CROP. 


As I have already stated, the first brood of ecater- 
pillars matures before the rice has made any stalk, and 
that its food consists of the midribs of the leaves and 
the growing shoot. This leads to the death of those 
young shoots which are infested by the borer. The 
next brood which pass their lives inside of the stalk 
are those which cause the abortive ears of rice, and 
are, therefore, the most destructive to the crop, though 
the first brood killing the growing shoots of course do 
very considerable damage. In the letter I have already 
quoted, Dr. Leech has given his experience inthe Krian 
District, and from what [ have seen in Larut, nearly 
as much loss has been inflicted on the crops here. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


By the Malay way of harvesting, only the ears of 
the padi plant are cut, and the straw is left standing 
in the fields until the next planting season comes 
round. Hence all the caterpillars and chrysalides have 
an opportunity of maturing and continuing the species 
to the next season’s crop. The perpetuation of the 
race from one season to another is undoubtedly carried 
on through the self-sown rice and the lateral shoots 
of the old plants, though it is possible that some 
large-stemmed grass may play a minor part in the 
matter. I found, six weeks after the harvest, in this 
district, that the straw was swarming with caterpillars 
of all ages; and I was informed by the Malays that 
the shoots of the old plants and the self-sown rice 
would continue alive until the land was broken up 
again for the next planting; so that food is available 
throughout the year for the sustenance cf the suc- 
cessive broods of caterpillars, A consideration of these 
facts, as well as of the life history of the borer, leads 
to the conclusion that the method which is most likely 
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0 keep down its numbers is to destroy the straw by 
fire as soon after the harvest as possible, and to take 
any measures that will tend to kill or prevent the 
growth of the self-sown rice between the harvest and 
the next year’s sowing. With the efficient help which 
‘ig given by the parasitic fly I have already mentioned, 
there should not be much difficulty in comparatively 
freeing the padi fields of this very destructive scourge, 
if the cultivators could only be induced to take a little 
united action. 
L. Wray, Jun., 
Curator, Perak Museum. 


ADDENDA. 


Since the above was written, further resoarch has 
brought to light another insect associated with the one 
I have already described, and of almost the same 
habits and general appearance. In fact, so close is the 
resemblance that it was not until the change from the 
larva state took place, that I noticed any difference, 
except that the caterpillar was nearly uniform pale 
brownish pink and without the five purplish longi- 
tudinal stripes. This was unfortunate, as I did not 
make a close examination or take down a description 
of this stage of the borer. The other stages of its life 
were, however, recorded, and are as followa:—Pupa.— 
Colour pale brown, darker at head, tail an? mareins 
of joints, with a white bloom over the whole. Head 
only slightly bent forward, its front somewhat rounded. 
Hyes projecting, black. Thorax minutely pitted. Ab- 
dominal joints also minutely pitted, and with dark 
brown depressed spots scattered irregularly over them, 
more thickly on their anterior halves. Stigmata pro- 
jecting. Tip of last joint rounded with a small pro- 
jection which is produced into four sharp teeth, the 
two lower ones poiuting downwards and the upper 
ones backwards. Leneth 6-10th inch. and diameter 
nearly 2-10thinch. Zmago.—Above, anterior wings pale 
yellowish-brown, with a violet-brown stripe from in- 
sertion of wing toahout the middle of the posterior 
margin, along the median ne*vure. This stripe broadens 
towards the posterior margin, which is shaded with the 
same colour. A distant series of five small browa sub- 
marginal spots along the posterior margin, and a spot 
near median nervure opposite the end of cell. Fringe, 
shining pale golden brown. Posterior wings silvery 
white, slightly tinted with yellow. Beneath. pale silvery 
yellowish brown; hind wings paler than the anterior 
ones. Head much depressed. eyes dark brown, invisi- 
ble from above, thorax clothed with long hairs, 
ochraceous towards neck and paler towards abdomen. 
Thorax beneath densely clothed with lone hair, as are 
also the two upper joints of the legs. Antenne one 
quarter the length of costal margin, filiform, yellowish 
brown, clothed with a few short hairs. Labial palpi 
short, scarcely projecting beyond face. Last joint short, 
and clothed with close, short scales. The scales on the 
remainder of palpi bushy, some dark ones mixed with 
the paler. Hxpanse of wings 1 2-10th inch, length 
6-10th inch. 

This moth appears to have the same habits as 
the other species, but is not nearly so numerous in 
the Larut padi fields. I have only met with two 
examples out of the many borers I have raised, though 
possibly in other parts of the country it may be the 
more plentiful and destructive of the two. It does 
not seem to remain in the chrysalis longer than the 
other, nor is its life in the perfect state any more 
extended, so that any measures that would be effi- 
eacious in preventing the spread of the one would 
be equally applicable to the other. 

L. Wray, Jun. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON THE 
PomEtor Mornu. 


At the request of the British Resident of Perak, 
I made an enquiry into the cause of the destruction 
of all the pomeloe fruit grown in the Residency 
gardens at Kwala Kangsa, and have ascertained, 
from actual observations and breeding experiments, 
that it is primarily to the attacks of the caterpillars 
of a small moth that the loss is due, 


The life history of this insect is, as far as I have 
been able to observe it, as follows:—The eggs are 
laid singly, and in small irregular patches, on the 
lower side of the fruit, and when they hatch out, 
the youug caterpillars eat their way into the fruit, 
making a number of minute holes through the rind, 
generally over an area of about the size of a shilling. 
The pith under this patch is riddled with holes, and 
gum is often subsequently found, both in the cavities 
of the rind, and also on the outside of the fruit. 
As the caterpillars increase in size, they eat their 
way through and through the fruit, and make holes 
through the rind to ‘eject refuse, and. also’ possibly 
to obtain air. To these holes uneatable portions of 
the fruit and fecal pellets are carried by the cater: 
pillars and ejected. The caterpillars, which are active, 
quick-moving insects, jump and twist when touched, 
and, for caterpillars, can progress with considerable 
speed. On arriving at maturity, they leave the fruit, 
and, descending to the ground. bury themselves in 
the earth to undergo the change into the pupa state; 


the caterpillars make in the earth cells of agglutin- 


ated earth, lined with white silk: they measure 0-7 
inch in length, 0°4 inch in breadth, and 0:3. inch in 
depth. On the twelfth day after quitting the fruit 
the transformation is complete, and the moth. forces 
its way through the cell and up out of the earth. 

The perfect iusect is about an inch across the 
wings and of a warm brown colour, with shadings of 
silvery grey. In the day-time it is very quiet, and 
sits usually on the earth of the breeding cages, the 
head and fore-part of the body being much raised, 
and the antennz laid back on the wings, which are 
elosed and folded closely over the body. When in 
this position, it is a very inconspicuous object, both 
as regards colour and form. At night it seems to 
he lively, and is possessed of fairly good powers of 
flight. The first four moths I raised: all died in a 
little over two days, and though they consisted of 
two of each sex, no eggs were laid. On dissection 
of the females I found the eggs to be immature 
and few in number, and deduced from their. state 
that the insect does not deposit its eggs until some 
days after leaving the chrysalis, and that during that 
time it needs food to enable it to perpetuate its 
species. With the next brood of moths I put va- 
rious fruits, but none of these seemed to their taste, 
for though they lived for five or six days, and laid 
a few eggs, none of these proved fertile. In all I 
raised over thirty of these insects without getting one 
egg that would hatch, It seems quite possible that 
as the fruit on which they feed during the - cater- 
pillar stage is seasonal, and that there are _ periods 
of months at a time during which no food is avail- 
able that the moths are long lived, and until their 
natural food during the imago portion of their lives 
is discovered, attempts at artificial breeding will be 
unsuccesful, 

DESCRIPTION. p 

Eyg.—Oval, dirty white, translucent. with fine raised, 
irregular network covering surface. Length -04 inch, 
and breadth °025 inch: When laid they take the form 
of flattened ovals with the lower side following the 
shape of the object on which they are laid, and the 
upper surface convex. Larva.—General colour bluish- 
green, tinted above with pinkish bronze. The four 
anterior segments being less tinted than the remainder, 
the young are almost wholly of a rather dull pink. 
Length of adult °86 inch, breadth ‘15 inch. Pupa.— 
General colour warm brown, darkening towards the 
tail, wing sheaths dull green for the first few days, 
after which they become dark brown. A dark mediaa 
line from tail to thorax on the dorsal aspect. Length 
‘6 inch, breadth ‘17 inch. 

FFFECT ON THE FRUIT. 

The caterpillar of the pomeloe moth is able to 
pierce uninjured the natural defences of the fruit. 
Disregarding both the pungent oil of the rind and 
the thick layer of pith beneath it, it reaches the 
cellular portion of the fruit, which it tunnels through 
and through in all directions, passins through the 
seeds if they happen to be in its line, but apparently 
not seeking them out, Fecal matter is deposited in 
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the burrows, and decomposition as a consequence 
quickly sets in on its walls. Under the microscope, 
the fluid contents of any cell which has had its con- 
taining sac broken by the passage of the caterpillar 
is seen to he teeming with bacterial life of many 
kinds. Carefully detaching a sac adjoining one that 
had been broken by a caterpillar, but which was in 
itself quite perfect, and miscroscopically examining its 
contained fluid, there’ appeared many bacteria, the 
most frequent form being masses of cocci; many other 
forms were present, but in smaller numbers. An oval 
saccharomyces was very plentiful in the injured cells, 
and is the probable cause of the acid fermentation 
which takes place in them. It was not present in the 
adjoining unbroken ones. Presumably the smaller forms 
only can pass from cell to cell through the connecting ves- 
sels. Itis probably to this secondary attack of micro- 
organisms that the premature ripening and falling of 
the fruit may be ascribed, more than to the actual 
injury done by the caterpillars themselves; other in- 
sects taking advantage of the holes made by the 
caterpillars through the rind can enter the fruit 
and lay their eggs in the pith and vulp, with the re- 
sult that large rotten patches spread from the entrance 
and exit holes. These insects are two or three species 
of flies, and a small brown beetle, all of which are 
attracted by any decaying fruit. 
PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

The life history of the pomeloe moth shows that 
there is only one period of its existence when there 
is any hope of destroying it in useful numbers, and 
that. is when it is in the caterpillar stage inside the 
fruit. The eggs are small, and so like the oil cells 
on which.they are laid, that without a lens it is 
difficult to see them; in the pupa state, which is 
passed beneath the ground, they are well out of 
reach, and in the perfect stage, being strictly noctur- 
nal and very inconspicuous, there would be little 
chance of doing any good. The only suggestion that 
IT can make is to destroy all fruit that is seen to 
be inhabited by the caterpillars, or which falls from 
the trees. The destruction of the fruit which falls 
is of importance, not only as a means of killing the 
insects contained in it, but also as preventing its 
serving for the rearing of another brood. As the eggs 
seem to be Jaid only on the fruit itself, it would 
appear that if the young fruits are put into bags, 
that they would have a chance of arriving at matu- 
rity. I am inclinedto think that the wild species of 
citrus, known by the native name of Jlimau kerbau, 
and which is apparently nearly allied to the pomeloe, 
citrus decumana, is the natural food of these cater- 
pillars, as it. is a fairly common tree in the jungles 
of some parts of, Perak. 


Li Wray, Jun., Curator, Perak Museun. 
ee end 


Kew “ Bunretin.’—The Kew Bulletin for February 
contains much useful information on the sugar pro- 
duction of the werld, in a paper by R. Giffen, Esq., 
L.L.D., Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade, presented 
to Parliament in May of last year, and issued to the 
public in June. There are also articles on the Manu- 
facture of Quinine in India, the use of Maqui Berries 
for Colouring Wine, Vine Culture in Tunis, Phylloxera 
in Victoria, and.the Botanical: Exploration of Ouba.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 8th. 

EucaLyprus, GLoputus SkEDING.—So far as we know, 
the fruiting of Eucalyptus globulus in the open air in 
these islands is extremely. rare; but we have received 
Jately some well-developed seed-vessels of the plaut 
from Mr. Roberts, gardener at Tan-y-bwlch, North 
Wales These were gathered, from trees which were 
raised from seeds sown. in, March, 1882, planted out in 
the following May, and hayé remained. unprotected 


ever since. They are now stately trees. That these 


rather tender trees stand ont-of-doors, and bear frnit } 


enenks much for the mildnessa of the climate of the 
district in which they grow; but there are many other 
places in south-west England and Waler, and in Ireland 
where an equally mild climate prevails, and where 
Eucalyptus globulue and. ¥. coccifera mav be planted 
with safety.—Gardeners' Chronicle, Feb. 8th. 


COFFEE IN NATAL. 

Reprort.—To His Excellency Charles Bullen Hugh 
Mitchell, Esquire, Lieutenant-Oolonel late Royal 
Marines, Oompanion of the Most Distinguished Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, Administrator of the 
Government in and over the Oolony of Natal, Vice- 
Admiral of the same, and Supreme Chief over the 
Native Population. 

May ir Preasr Your ExcELtLENcy,—We the under- 
signed Commissioners appointed by His Hzcellency the 
late lamented Sir George Pomeroy-Oolley, by Oom- 
mission, dated the 25th January, 1881, instructing us 
to enquire into the causes which have Jed to the 
failure of Ooffee Cultivation in the Oolony, and to 
report whether, in the opinion of the Oommissioners, 
those causes are such as to render the Cultivation com- 
mercially unremunerative ; and to make such suggestions 
for the removal of adverse causes, or for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions under which the Coffee planting 
interest has hitherto failed of success, have now the 
honour to report to Your Excellency that we at once 
proceeded to fulfil the terms of the Commission by 
addressing a number of questions to all persons who 
had been engaged in the‘cultivation, with a view of 
ascertaining to what extent unanimity of opinion 
existed on the various questions inyolved. To these 
enauiries, replies were received in almost every instance, 
and in many cases great care bad beer taken to afford 
us the fullest information, for which we have to thank 
the writers. We then held many meetings for the 
purpose of comparing and discussing the evidence, and 
afterwards made a tour of inspection to the principal 
plantations at present in work with the view of veri- 
fying, by personal observation, the statements made, 
and of forming a correct judgment of the present con- 
dition of the industry. 

After'full and careful enquiry,'we have now the honour 
to lay before your Excellency a statement of the 
conclusions arrived at. In seeking for the causes 
contributing to failure, they are found to be so many 
and so various, that it can scarcely be isaid that they 


| are precisely the same inany two instances; and it is 


necessary to bear in mind the facts that, almost without 
exception, those who first planted, did so without any 
previous experience in this or any other country, and 
that the plant bas only been grown to any extent on 
the North of the Umgeni River. 

In the returns given in the Oolonial Blue Books, the 
growth of the Coffee industry should be clearly shown, 
as well as its decadence. The return for 1879 includes 
two large estates of the Natal Land and Oolonization 
Company, which together represent two-thirds of the 
whole, and in the 1880 return is a large average of 


‘abandoned Coffee, off which a little was picked, as is 


stated by the Field Oornet of Ward No. 3, Victoria 
County, who says: “ With respect to the increase of 
503 acres in 1880, I wish particularly to note, that this 
does not represent a realincrease to this extent in the 
cultivation, inasmuch as the bulk of it is represented 
by old and abandoned fields, which were thought un- 
worthy to be returned in 1879, but which bore a crop of 
more or less value in 1880.” 

The evidence tends to show that trees which came 


‘into bearing prior to 1872 produced paying crops in a 


great majority of cases. Many persons were induced 


‘by the success attained before this date to increase 


their plantations to such an extent that, in some in- 
stances, pecuniary difficulties resulted, and the planters 
were compelled to sell their crops, and it was found that 
in consequence of a combination among buyers, they 


‘could not obtain more than £45 per ton, which was very 


much less than the price expected, and at which the 
syndicate afterwards sold. This was a crushing blow 
to many, and the trees having, as a rule, borne heavily 
that season, what was to be expected and seems to be 


' the universal experience in all coffee-growing countries, 


happened, viz., that a heavy crop was followed by a 
lightone. ‘Then came the time of such scarcity of labour 
aud high rates of wages, caused by the opening up of 


‘the Diamond Fields, that His Excellency Sir Benjamin 


C. CG. Pine ordered out natives to harvest the c~ops, 
and the Ooffee suffered most severely, it being a plant 
which, under the method of cultivation which was at 
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that time generally practised (namely, constant and 
heavy pruning) needs continuous labour and unremit- 
ting attention. During these years the sugar crops had 
been very good, with high prices, and the coffee-planters, 
in disgust at finding they had short crops, rooted out 
hundreds of acres and planted sugar. 

About this time also, 1873 and 1874, it was first 
noticed that the trees did not bear as formerly, and this 
was by some attributed to a change of season and 
climatic conditions, and decrease in the rainfall; by 
others, it was suspected to arise from a deterioration in 
the plant itself, in consequence of the seed being planted, 
year after year, from the same trees, and in 1875 the 
Tugela Planters’ Association memorialised the Govern- 
ment on the subject, praying that fresh seed might be 
imported, and ina letter accompanying the memorial 
stated :—“ The importance of introducing fresh coffee- 
seed into a sub-tropical country like Natal cannot be 
over-estimated, as it is evident to any who understand it 
that our present coffee has degenerated to a great extent 
and become unlike the original coffee introduced ; 
that at present it only lasts a few years (independent 
of diseases), whereas the originally imported trees are 
still healthy and vigorous; and which shows plainly 
enough that if we would grow coffee to pay we must be 
more careful where we get our seed from. The advan- 
tages to accrue from getting fresh seed into this divi- 
sion are more then any other; because our lands will 
grow plenty of coffee, but very little land is suitable 
for sugar: No less than 6,000lb. of parchment seed 
would do, so as to give al] the planters.a choice of seed, 
and as the planters could pay at the rate of 1s. per lb., 
little loss will be felt by the Government, should it 
introduce it, as the whole community will be benefited 
by it. Unless such a step be taken, coffee will rapidly 
disappear, as each generation is getting weaker and 
weaker: a result which will be very disastrous to 
many who have invested largely in the cultivation 
of coffee. Oonsidering all the peculiarities of our 
climate, not a berry grown in Natal should be sown 
for seed, but every year a small portion of seed 
introduced, which, in a few years, would, we hope, 
present a different appearance than our plantations do 
at the present time, and must result in giving fresh 
life and energy to the enterprise.” 

It is impossible to tell how far the practice of plant- 
ing from seed grown in the Colony and then again from 
seed grown from the succeeding trees may have tended 
to reduce the vigour of the plants and to induce diseases, 
but it is evident that the f-uit-producing power of 
trees [planted since about 1870 is not so great as it was 
before that time ; and further, tbat since then various 
diseases and insects, which were previously unknown 
here, have attacked the plant, An insect, commonly 
known as the borer (the same pest which killed out 
entire estates in Southern India), first appeared on the 
driest part of some estates in the northern district of 
Victoria County, and spread with great rapidity over 
the plantations north of the Umgeni; but thereis no 
evidence toshow that it has done any injury to the 
southward—in fact at the present time it is unknown 
at the Ifafa and Umzimkulu, where small and promising 
plantations now exist. By a strange coincidence, it 
appeared in the same year in Mysore, and a planter, 
telling his experience, says:—“ The example of Oeylon 
planters has half ruined planting in many parts of 
India, and more than half ruined it in Mysore. In 
Oeylon there is never a month without rain, but in 
Mysore we have certain consecutive wet months, and 
many months of cloudless sky and parching winds 
from the North-East, which are dry, and managers of 
Oeylon experience, being engaged in India, obstinately 
refused to modify the method of cultivation suitable 
for one climate, when planting in another totally differ- 
ent, and cut down all the trees. Sufficieut Ceylon 
planters found their way to Mysore to cause enormous 
Joss. The planters cut down the forest, and put in 
coffee; then came dry seasons and sickly plants, and 
an insect called the borer, which aided in killing out 
entire plantations.’’ He goes on to say :—‘ For 
diseases we have the borer, the bug, rat, and rot. To- 
wards the end of 1866,in Southern India, entire plan- 
tations perished, On cutting open the dried trees, the 


| hut the fact remains that the trees 


borer was found, and it was concluded that the borer 
was the sole cause of thedeath and the disease. The 
Government appointed a Commission to go after the 
borer, anda specimen was sent to London; but Mr. 
Lord came to the conclusion that the insect did not 
necessarily cause the death of the trees at all, as it 
lived on dead matter in the heart of the tree; and 
that the insect, guided by instinct, laid her eggs under 
the bark of trees; sickly and predisposed to early death, 
Now, although the causes could not be understood by 
Mr. Lord, they were clear enough to planters of experi- 
ence, and I pointed out in the Madras Times of the 
11th June, 1867, that the borer was an effect, and not a 
cause, and that if planters kept sickly, sapless trees, 
it would encourage insect life. The same thing having 
occurred in the larch plantations in England, the trees 
were pierced by the borer. It is not the insect that 
causes the disease, but the disease which causes the 
insect...,... Ihave gone so minutely into the matter of 
the borer, because in Southern India a notion prevailed 
that it was a special plague to the coffee, rendering the 
possibility of an estate existing a matter of doubt. 
But a planter need not dread this nor dry seasons, if 
by judicious cropping and high cultivation, he keeps 
his plants in vigour.” 

This pest alone renders it very doubtful if it is 
possible to grow coffee in large plantations, on the old 
system, in any part of Victoria County, until some 
remedy or preventive is discovered. This, however, 
does not seem yet to have been achieved, though the 
Commissioners have had some suggestions on the subject. 
The grub is propagated bya beetle of nocturnal habits, 
that lays its eggs on the bark of the tree, at half an 
inch from the ground, which it then protects with a 
gummy substance that becomes hard when dry. As 
this is about the same colour as the bark and surrounding 
earth, about one-twelfth of an inch across, it cannot 
be seen without close inspection; and in eighteen 
months after the pest first becomes visible; a hole a 
quarter of an inch in diameter appears onthe side of 
the tree, and the antennz ‘of the perfect beetle pro- 
trude. During this time the mischief has been done; 
the egg having been quickly hatched into a maggot, 
and the latter having worked its way down, inside the 
bark, tothe roots, and, after destroving the covering 
of these, returned up the centre of the stem and 
bored its way out as described. ; 

During our tour of inspection, we found the borer on 
every plantation in Victoria County that we visited; 
and on two of the largest plantations a system was being 
tried of not pruning, but allowing the trees to bear three 
to four crops and then re-planting, as by that time they 
were supposed to become so injured by the borer as to 
be unable to bear, and to die out. The managers of 
these estates are very sanguine as to the probable 
results ; and on the estate of Riet Valley, belonging to 
the Natal Land and Colonization Oompany, every 
possible care is evidently being taken to ensure success. 
We are, however, unable to give an opinion, adverse 
or favourable, for the present, and it would be unfair 
to do so,as the commercial success of this method of 
cultivation cannot be known for at least two years; 
and we look forward with great interest to the result 
which, if 1t is successful, cannot fail to have a most 
encouraging effect, in reviving and stimulating the cul- 
tivation of coffee in the Colony. 

Among the many causes which contributed to failure, 
were the over-sanguine expectations entertained by the 
planters, founded on their great success during the 
first four or five years, when, in some cases, as much 
as 20 cwt. of cleaned coffee per acre was gathered. 
Whether it was a reason or not, it is impossible to tell, 
which produced 
these crops were raised from imported seed, or from 
trees of only one or two removes ; and when such large 
crops ceased, sugar was taken up with, as at once 
offering a quicker return. 

Another cause which, from the evidence, is considered 
to be important in preventing permanent success on 
large estates is that, eoffee being a plant whose natural 
habitat is the hill districts of tropical latitudes, the 
seasons in our climate are not sufticiently marked for 
it, and the tree has a tendency fo lose ily season, or, 
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in other words, blossoms later in each succeeding 
year, and this tendency is increased by the irregularity 
of our spring rains. It is further to be noted that 
since the first cultivation of coffee in the colony the 
cost of Jabour has very materially increased. 

There is clearly an impression in the minds of most 
persons who gave evidence that the rainfall on the 
Coast has very materially decreased during the past 
few years, more especially sincethe year 1872. This 
we do not find to be borne out by the facts. Confining 
ourselves to the record of observations taken at Ottowa. 
which is situated in the centre of the coffee-zrowing 
district, the average rainfall for ten years, namely, from 
1870 to 1879, inclusive, was 38°782, but this includes 
the abnormal fall of 1872 of 56:71. The average for 
seven years, from ‘1873 to 1879, was 87:13; the fall in 
1870 aud 1871 being respectively 34:87 and 36:22; thus 
showing the average rainfall since 1872 to be nearly 5 per 
cent. more than thatfor 1870 and 1871, the time during 
which the heavy crop of 1872 was maturing. Taking 
also the number of days on which rain fell, we find in 
1870 and 1871 92 and 87 respectively, or and average of 
89°50; whereas for the seven years, 1873 to 1879, the 
average was 97°43. We are, therfore, unable to admit 
this as a fact or among the causes of ffailure. 


Average rainfall for the seven years, from 1873 to 
1879, inclusive :— 


Ottowa Estate ... aids ie 500 37:13 
Botanical Gardens ‘ 42053 
Pietermaritzburg a ae 85°75 


In considering the suitability of this climate for the 
growth of the plant, it must be borne in mind, as 
stated in the first part of this Report, that the coast 
belt in Victoria County was that only in which coffee 
was planted to any extent. There was a plantation 
near Pinetown of thirty acres, and here we were fortu- 
vate in having the evidence of the manager, a practical 
gardener. He states :—“ Coffce being a tropical plant, 
and Natal sub-tropical, it is but natural to suppose that 
the situation for a coffee plantation must be a select 
one; to this I attribute my failure as a coffee planter, 
the plantation being in an exposed position, I do not 
at all attribute my failure to the soil. it was, wholly 
and solely, the exposed situation and dry atmosphere.” 

This opinion, in so far as sheltered aspect is con- 
cerned, is entirely borne out by the evidence, viz., 
that although much may be done by artificial shelter, 
yet that the aspect and position of the plantation itself 
are of paramount importance. In country of such 
character as our coast belt, it is utterly impossible to 
obtain such situations extending over a large con- 
nected ‘area. 

We inspected some small patches of coffee in the 
neighbourhood of Pinetown. The trees were 20 years 
old, and had not been pruned, and we were of opinion 
that they were as fine as any ever seen in the colony. 
The extent of one of these patches was about half-an- 
acre; the yield, three years ago, 1,500lb. of clean 
coffee; the trees were since cut down to the ground, 


and last year bore 900 Ib. ; the first yield being equiva- ~ 


lent to a return of £100 per acre in money value; the 
soil was a grey sandy loam, and the fields were shielded 
by natural aspect from prevailing winds. The borer 
was not found here. 

Among other plantations which we visited was one 
of about 30 acres near the Umvati. This was owned 
by men who commended planting in 1860, and were 
very successful, having, during the whole period, kept 
to the one cultivation, pruning and manuring system- 
atically from the first; their average crop was stated 
to be 10 cwt. peracre; they had always planted from 
their own seed, but even here the managing partner 
stated that the trees did not bear as formerly, the 
wood taking at least one year longer to mature. 
This is the only plantation we have met with which 
has been kept up and attended to on one method since 
it was first planted; in many other instances there 
have been years in which the trees have been allowed 
to go out of cultivation; sometimes the reason given 
was wantof labour; at others, that the owners had 
become disgusted with one or more bad seasons, 


neglected the plants, and sometimes taken up with it 
again. The planters referred to, in reply to the 
printed question as to what, in their opinion, was the 
cause of decrease in the cultivation, state :—“*In many 
cases inexperience in culture, unreasonable expecta- 
tions, hasty conclusions from unfavourable reports, 
borer ravages, and the state of the colony at the time 
encouraging speculations, such as the Diamond Fields, 
&e.;”” andin reply to the question as to the conditions 
of Ba success, recommend the importation of fresh 
seed, 

The records of all coffee-growing countries state 
that it cannot possibly be grown profitably, without 
systematic manuring from the very commencement, 
and that itis no use to manure after the trees begin 
to fail. We cannot find from the evidence, that this 
has been done systematically here, but planters have 
geverally assumed that the soil had sufficient natural 
fertility. 

On review of the evidence it is matter of surprise 
to find that, although the coffee plant had been culti- 
vated in the Colony for more than 25 years, and, in 
some instances, to considerable profit, it is still on 
many points a matter of experiment as to what cir- 
cumstances will ensure financial success. 

The Oolony being situated so nearly outside that 
latitude where the plant will produce at all, every 
little difference of soil or aspect affects it more 
seriously here than it would in a tropical country, 
and we are of opinion that large estates, as a rule, 
will not answer; in consequence of the impossibility 
of securing such a nice adjustment of circumstances, 
over a large area, in any part of the coast belt. On 
the other hand that small plantations may be culti- 
vated with advantage, is the almost unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion in the evidence, and this is borne 
out by what we saw during our various tours of inspec- 
tion. As most farms of any extent have suitable land 
of a greater or less acreage, we hope to see the cul- 
tivation of coffee recommenced with the advantage of 
past experience, and would suggest one or two points, 
borne out by evidence, to those who may wish to 
grow Ooffee in this Colony :— 

First.—That the Bourbon, Jamaica, and Ceylon 
varieties have all done well in the past, the original 
plants or their immediate progeny still living, healthy 
trees in places. Butit would be unadvisable to allow 
seed to be imported from Ceylon, as the leaf-disease 
is still very virulent there. 

Second.—That the seed should be newly imported, or 
at most, only one or two removes from imported seed. 

Third.—That the land must be of good quality, 
made and kept rich, by the application of manure, of 
which bone-dust and the produce of the cattle kraal 
are best. 

Fourth.—That it is of no use to manure the trees 
after they have been allowed to become exhausted. 

Fifth—That pruning as practised in Ceylon and 
some other countries, is not of sufficient advantage here 
to warrant the expense. 

Sixth—That the aspect is of great importance, to 
the north of east, as nearly north as possible, being 
the best; southerly and westerly aspects producing 
wood, but littie fruit. 

In seeking for reliable statistics as to acreage planted 
during each year, we naturally referred to the returns 
as published in the Blue Books, but found them utterly 
unreliable as authorities; to wit, in the year 1866 the 
return is made of 3,154 acres; in 1867, 458 acres; in 
1868, 2,163 acres; and 1869, 1,680 acres: whereas it is 
a well known fact that ducing these years, there was 
a stealy and rapid increase in the extent of land 
brought under cultivation. Although outside the in- 
structions in our commission,we would respectfully beg 
to suggest that some uniform system should be adopted 
for collecting agricultural statistics, in order that they 
may in future years form a reliable basis for reference. 

In the year 1873 the returns stand at 4,809 acres, 
and from that time, ag is well known, there has been 
a rapid decrease, until in 1879, a return was.made cf 
750 acres which, we are of opinion, is in excess of the 
acreage in actual cultivation and bearing at the present 
time, 
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In presenting our report to Your Excellency, we 
cannot but tcel that the mass of evidence gathered 
will be of great use to any person who may wish to 
commence the cultivation, and, although it is too vol- 
uminous, and a great deal of it too irrelevant, to print, 
yet we would respectfully suggest that it should be 
made uvailable to any cne tor perusal. 

There is one marked characteristic in the statements 
made by persons who have visited this colony, aiter 
experience in other coffee-growing countries; aud it is, 
that the plant grows here as vigorously, in favourable 
Situations, as they have ever seen it elsewhere. Further, 
we may state that, in spite of the iact oi such a vast 
acreage of trees having been uprooted, there are 
patches cf coffee at the present time scattered over the 
coast lends as healthy and flourishing as any in former 
yesrs, and we fail to see any reason why, supposing the 
culture to have been a commercial success prior to 
1872, it should nov be revived again, and with the 
beuefit of past experience and the reservations before 
stated, again prove a great auxiliary to the agricultural 
prosperity of the coast districts, 

S$. CrowpER, Chairman. 
CuARLES MANNING, 

G, SINCLAIR SMITH, 
Dayin Brown, 

J. Lizgk Hoterr. 
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Pranting News: Batu Panar, Feb, 27th.—Grand 
news ior coffee planters to see Liberian quoted at 
$30 per picul. ‘Lhe first Johore Liberian sold 
in Singapore only fetched $14 per picul, ‘I'he 
weather 1s very unseasonable up here just now ; 
showers, and heavy ones, every day.—Straits Times, 
March 4th. ; 

Driapetes—A New Drvue In irs TREATMENT.—A 
writer in the Mamily Doctor draws attention to the 
use of a remedy in the diabetes:—The Syzygium 
Jambolauum, or Eugenia Jambolana is a new remedy 
recently introduced tor the treament of all cases ot 
diabetes. lt is foundin India, Ueylou, Mauritius, and 
Columbia. A tincture of the powdered sceds is used 
in doses from three to ten drops, It has been well 
tested in England, Germany, and in parts of the 
United States. Itis said to prevent the formation ot 
sugar in the system and to stay the waste. 1 began 
its use on a marked case of diabevres sume tour mouths 
ago. The only case in which I lave used it, Mr,M. 
aged 55 years, came to me emaciated, much broken 
down in health. He was weak, especially in his legs, 
and walked with a slow, tottering gait. He was voia- 
ing large quantities of urine, the specific gravity of 
which »~as 1,037. The tests showeu tue urine heavily 
loaded with sugar. I began with the use of Rhus 
Aromatica, but after a month’s use I was unable to 
see apy appreciable benefit. Lhe patient grew weaker 
and the urine remained unchanged. I now gaye him 
two fluid ounces of the mother ticture of the Syzi- 
gium Jambolanum, and ordered him to take three 
drops every three hours. Aiter a week I ordered five 
drops three times a day, and parvules of iodide otf 
arsenic three times a day. 1 have kept my patient 
on these drugs ever since. In three weeks’ use of 
this treatment he came to me feeling much stronger, 
and since that time he has continued to improye in 
strength and gain flesh. His colour and tuliness ot 
the face has been regained to near its tormer appear- 
ance, He tells me thav he kuows he 1s getting well, and 
feels as if he could go to work. I fi.d, at ine present 
writing, the quantity of urine Las diminished one- 
half; but 1 vbserve no appreciubie change as yet in 
the quantity of sugar, though the urinometer registers 
1,033. lis craviny for waver is not so gccat ; and he 
is allowed to eat must ali kinds of ivou, with the 
injunction to avoid the starchy foods asmuch as pos- 
sible. i do uot flatter myseit that this pacient wiil 
get well, neither do Timagme that all the guod resuit 
thus far are due to the Jambolauum; but the 
patient .s evideutly better. Let otheis try tbis drug 
aud report.— Burgoyne, Burbidges § Oo,'s Lrice Current. 


Satmon Fisnina 1n Scornanp,—Salmon fishing on 
most of the rivers in Scotland opened on February 
llth. Some good takes were made by net in the 
upper reaches of the ‘ay, the Bellymore and 
Pithchry station yielding 50. On the Deveron some 
hauls yielded 20 beautitul clean fish, and a total of 
130 were landed, as compared with between 20 and 
30 last year.—Huropean Mail, Feb. 14th, 


Hewacam Korate : PLantinc.—There are now seve- 
ral extensive coconut and cinnamon estates in the 
district Lenawatte, about 300 acres in extent, belong- 
ing to Mr. Daniel, Superintendent of Minor Roads, 
is looking exceedingly well. Kesbewe estate, formerly 
belonging to the late Oharles Silva Mudaliyar, and 
now the property of Mr. Richard Silva, sub-inspector 
of schvols, though smaller in extent than Lenawatte, 
being only 80acres, is much better soil. These being 
still young plantations, how long they will keep up 
their fertility remains to be seen. Then there is 
Gehenuwale estate (cinnamon and coconut), a gift 
to the daughter of Mudaliyar Oharles Silva by her 
grandfather, the late Mr. Philip Perera. This is in 
excellent order, is over 100 acres in extent, aud brings 
inan income of over £100 a year from its cinnamon 
aloue; the coconut plantation not having come into 
beering. Besidesthese nearer Colombo, there are the 
cinnamon estates of Messrs. Whittall & Co., which 
are leased out.—Cor., local ‘‘ Times.’’ 


On Prasts.—A writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January gives information which 
would lead one to expect a good market for the 
products of our next Pearl Fishery ;— 


Pearls have been rising in value in the European 
market so long, and threaten to rise so steadily, that 
they may soon become the costliest, as they have long 
been the most elegant, ornaments of a beautiful woman, 

‘Si douce, si douce est la Marguerite !” 

sang the ancient Provence troubadour. Many a jewel 
is titty times as effective: theruby is richer in colour, 
the diamond is brighter, gold and silverare more plas- 
tic—as full of possibilities as Reynard’s bag of trioks. 
The pearl has but its mild satin skin, like an angel’s 
shoulder, its rounded curves; yet its shy, moony lustre 
seems to have a more permanent hold over a dainty 
fanoythan many a more vivid and more robust material, 
True, itis mere carbonate of lime; true, its globing 
form comes but from the sickness of an invertebrate ; 
its colours are drawn, not from the living fish, but 
from its putrescence after death. As ornament that 
owes its existence to nothing but disease and decay 
certainly draws little from sentiment ; and perhaps the 
pearl owes more toits constant association with noble 
pictures of beauteous women than to its intrinsic glory, 
Fur all that, the decorative position of pearls is quite 
unassailable, In spite of their grim origin,a necklet of 
fine pearls remains a far more refined and dainty orna- 
ment than one of brilliants. Perhaps one reasonis the 
presence in pearls of beauty without brilliancy, 

Varieties in Pearls.—The same writer tell us that the 
highest known cost of a single pearl is said to have been 
paid by Tavernier at Catifa in Arabia. It was oval, 
spotless, two inches long, and its price was £110,0l0, A 
very fine British pearl—we might have a, more regular 
British supply, I suppose, with a little more gelt-com- 
mand, anda grain more national pride—has found a 
resting place in the Orown of England, It came from 
the Conway. These finds, however, are very rare here, 
Scotch pearls, when fine, fetch a good price. They 
wear a faint pink blush, which Parisians run after 
preedily. The Oingalese pearls are the whitest, but 
wheiher white, pink, black, or straw-coloured, there 
must always supervene that peculiar translucent finish 
or ‘‘water,”’ with more or less iridescence, which, like 
the bright colours on Roman glass, seems inseparable 
from the action of buried gases. Without this the 
pearl is of little or no value, andistermed a ‘ blind” 
pearl, like those small pearlikins we often find within 
half swallowed oysters at table, You might find a big 
“blind” pearl, worth nothing, in your mouth, which 
properly tinted by the bitter essences in the putrid 
stack, would be worth a» fortune, 
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COCONUTS AND TEA SEED, 

There seems to be a great future for our coconuts? 
and what with the many uses to which they are put 
locally and the demand for them from outside for 
various purposes, the supply will never exceed the 
demand. At one time, coconut oil was in general use 
for lighting, but kerosine proved a dangerous rival. 
It commended itself only through its cheapness, ana 
now it is generally used in every village. With the 
extension of the manufacture of coconut butter in 
Germany, and‘ dessicated coconut, copra, oil, nuts, &c. 
exported from here, the use of the oil in calming 
troubled waters, and of the fibre in caulking the sides 
of men-of-war, the product is destined to perform 
wonders. And it is well that it should prosper, for 
there is hardly any other product in the Island which 
is so great a boon to the poor. Coconut butter is 
said to possess more nutritious constituents than gen- 
uine butter, and is in some respects better than that 
article; but here in its native place the value of 
coconut butter is not yet recognised, though the nut 
is largely used in food. I have heard it credibly stated, 
that sifted coir dustis exported from Ceylon by some 
merc hants, since late. They, no doubt, have some 
good use for iv, and will make fair profits out of it, 
Why is coir dust not valued heresomuch? For there 
is no reason why it should not be used for various 
purposes; for improving lands, as bedding for cattle, 
and, not the least, it might be advantageously used 
more largely by the Municipality in latrines. Dry coir 
dust is very light, and its absorptive power very great. 
lf dry coir dust is used for strewing in stables, cattle 
sheds and latrines, it will afterwards prove of high 
manurial value. 

We hear of a new use for tea seed. It is said 
that Estate coolies extract an oil out of it and use 
it gfor burning. With the dry tea twigs for his fuel, 
and tea seed for his oil, Ramasamy will have a good 
time of it. But Appuhamy, instead of using his oil 
from coconut, domba, and kekuna, is resorting to 
kerosine, and in some instances is said to be cutting 
down his kekuna trees to be sold for fuel! W.A,D.58. 
—Local “ Examiner.” 
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Tur JavA AGRicuLTURAL Company will be estab- 
lished in Amsterdam with a capital of £.2,500,000, of 
which f,1,500,000 will be offered here in shares of 
£1,000 at par on the 7th instant, f.1,000,000 being 
already taken up. The object of the company is the 
working of the existing sugar-manufactories Ban- 
djardawa, Bagoe, Djabong, Pesantren, and Perning, 
and of the coffeelands Kroewoek and Rataredgo. 
These possessions were the property of Mr. G. von 
Bultzingsowen, who died recently, and which were, 
since 1885, under the management of the Nether- 
lands India Agricultural Company, which will 
represent in future the Java Agricultural Company 
in Java, and to which the shipment and sale of 
produce continues to be charged, The company 
may also issue a bonded loan of £.2,600,000, bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, and redeemable 
within thirty years. ‘The transfer of all the manu- 
factories and coffee undertakings takes place ata 
value of f.4,000,000, including all assets and liabili- 
ties, while of the bonded loan f.1,000,000 is reserved 
as working capital for the undertakings. According 
to the prospectus the total profit of all the under- 
takings is estimated at about f.500,000. The charges 
in India and Holland will be {.20,000; tor interest 
and redemption of the bonded loan 1.162,000 will be 
required; 6 per cent dividend, or £.150,000, will be 
paid to the shareholders, while of the remaining 50 
per cent will be reserved, being thus f.84,000, and 
the other £.84,000 will be divided, of which share- 
holders will receive the half, viz, £.42,000—thus 
in all 7% per cent of the paid-up capital. ‘he 
director will be Mr. N. P, van den berg,—Cor,, L, 
& CO, Lapress, Feb, 7th. 


Dr. J, A. Vonucxer, Consulting Chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, who is 
now on special dutyin India, returned this morning 
to Madras atter a visit to the Madura, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Nilgiri Districits.—I. Mail. 

GEMMING OPERATIONS 1N RAakwana.—Last week 
Messrs. Barrington Brown aud Harding were at Rak- 
wana, inspecting all the trial pits. They also inspected 
the pits worked by the natives and the gems found 
therein. Mr. Brown wishes the work of the trial pits 
to be pushed on with as little delay as possible, and he 
wants the pits to be worked both day and night, as is 
done in the deep pits that are being worked by the na- 
tives. The work of the pit on Depedene estate that 
was suspended forsome time has been resumed. Both 
Messrs. Brown and Harding are testing the bottom 
‘*illan,” and with this view they have given instructions 
to spare neither money uor labor, but to push on with 
the works as expeditiously as possible. At the other 
end of the district, Messrs. Fahey and Armitage are 
busily engaged in sinking atrial pit on Lauderdale es- 
tate, where the work is being pushed on vigorously, but 
they have not yet touched the “‘illan.”’ Messrs, Brown 
and Harding after inspecting the works of the several 
gem pits that are worked on Golden Grove, Botiyatenne, 
Fernlee, Depedene, &c., and making necessary arrange- 
ments ior further operations, left Kakwana on the after- 
noonof the 13thinst., for Ratuapura. Mr. Barrington 
Brown has taken notes of the depth of the pits at 
which the “‘illan”’ is found, the thickness of the ‘‘illan” 
and the different kinds of clay and gravel that are 
met with ineach pit. During his stay at Rakwana, 
Mr. Harding purchaseda few gems, but none of great 
value. While Mr. Brown was in Rakwana, the native 
gemmers admired the way in which he tested the 
trial gem pits, and they entertain a high opinion of his 
skill as an expert. The first visit of Mr. Brown to 
Rakwana having beenin the company of the Govern- 
ment Agent, W.P.—the Hon, Mr. F. R Saunders—and 
his brother, he fortunately secured the services of an 
excellent overseer in the person of Mr. Simon Mendis, 
who is an experienced gemmer, besides possessing 
considerable local knowledge and influence, while he 
cap, at any time, command any number of skilled 
labourers. On the other hand, the work performed by 
another Huropean Syndicate has not been satisfactory ; 
they use a new kind of washing tray and these do not 
at all answer the purpose for which they are intended. 
The trays have such a large mesh that gems of the 
weight of about 6 carats and less are washed away with 
the sand. The other day, when the trays were being 
tried in one of the pits sunk by the Syndicate, all the 
gems were washed away with the exception ofa few 
large tourmalines. On the same day, there having been 
@ heavy shower of rain, a few of the natives who were 
curious to see the result of the washing proceeded 
to the spot, where the washing had taken place, and 
were lucky enough to come across one or two good 
gems. Mr. Brown is now in Ratnapura inspecting pro- 
perties, buying gems and curious stones, and, I hear 
engaged in making notes tor his report. Mr. Harding, 
left Ratnapura last week by pada-boat on his way to 
Oolombo. Mr. Gow, after inspecting some gemming 
lands and tea estates, left Rakwana on the 14th for 
Colombo. Mr. Baddeley is now at Rakwana, having 
arrived here on the 14th instant. He has opened pits 
both at Balangoda and Ratnapura. Mr. Fahey has 
Opened one plumbago pit and two gem-pits in the 
Vicinity of Lauderdale estate. The workmen have not 
yet touchad the “illan” of any of these pits. A friend 
of mine tells me that when he was in the Haputale 
district he heard of coolies finding small bits of gems 
in the ravine close io the store on Kelburne estate, 
as also on the 18-acre clearing of Oakfield estate, 
Shouid any enterprizing person sink gem-pits on those 
lands, my informant has no doubt that they would 
be amply rewarded. Itis said that there is a plum- 
bago vein close to Nahavilla estate store; the sides 
of the river running through Gampola village also 
show signs of land containing plumbago and gems. 
A public sale of gems is to take place at Rakwana 


on the 26th instant, when I hear that several gems* 


of great value will be put up for sale.—Local “Times,” 
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THE SIKKIM AND BHUTAN 
CINCHONA PLANTATIONS. 


The 27th annual report has reached us and will 
be found on page 696. From the summary in the 
Resolution of the Government of Bengal we quote as 
follows :— 

The plantation was visited during the year by a severe 
hailstorm, which completely destroyed thousands of 
young plants in the nurseries and injured even the 
larger trees. 

The total number of cinchena trees of all sorts on the 
plantations was 4,810,231, two-thirds of which are pure 
quinine yielders. The crop of the year, which was the 
largest ever harvested, amounted to 373,100 pounds of 
dry bark, of which 207,460 pounds were red, 128,770 
pounds Ledgeriana, and 36,870 pounds of other sorts. The 
whole of this crop was, with the exception of a small 
quantity supplied on indent or sold to Government insti- 
tutions, made over to the febrifuge factory for disposal. 

The outturn from the factory, which is regulated by 
the demand, was 8,575 pounds, of which 2,191 pounds 
were of sulphate of quinine and 6,384 pounds of cin- 
chona febrifuge. The total ontturn for the previous 
year amounted to 7,250 pounds. The issues during the 
your fell from 8,089 pounds in 1887-88 to 7,489 pounds 
in the current year. 

An account of the method of manufacturing pure 
ulphate of quinine by a process recently discovered in 
the Government Factory at Mungpoo, together with a 
brief history of its invention, was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 28th March 1888. This, Dr. 
Kivg now points out, was incomplete, inasmuch as it 
did not allow to Mr. O. H. Wood, formerly Quinologist 
in the Plantation, sufficient credit for his share in the 
conception and perfection of the new process. Dr. 
King has appended to his reporta memorandum pre- 
pared by Mr. Wood, which gives a fuller account and 
history of the invention. The Lieutenant-Governor 
fully endorses Dr. King’s opinion of the value of Mr, 
Woo0d’s services in this matter, and he is glad to take 
this opportunity of recording his appreciation of Mr. 
Wood's action, which has been marked by an evident 
desire to place at the disposal ot Government the 
knowledge and experience which he has acquired by 
careful and laborious experiments in Hogland. The 
Lieutenant-Governorisalso glad to ackvowledge Mr, 
Gammie’s successful efforts in applying the new inven- 
tion to manufacture. It is satisfactory to find that no 
less than 2,191lb. of pure sulphate of quinine were 
prepared in the first year of its manufacture by this 
‘new process. 

The revenue derived from the sale of the febrifuge 
sulphate of quinine, seeds, plants, and barks amounted 
to R1,29,160-3, against R1,37,511-3-8in the previous year. 

The net profit on the year’s working amounts to 
R27,844. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s thanks are again due to 
Dr. King and Mr. Gammie for their efficient manage- 
ment of the Department. ‘The other Assistants are 
well spoken of. 

In view of the reduction in price of quinine which 
bas taken place, Dr, King is justified in holding 
that the efforts of the Governments of Holland and 
Britain to secure for their tropical subjects a cheap 
remedy for the commonest of all tropical diseases 
has proved a more triumphant success than was 
ever anticipated. 


————_@ 
THE SISAL INDUSTRY IN THE 
BAHAMAS, 


We have been favoured by a well-informed corre- 
spondent in the Bahamas with some samples of the Sisal 
hemp grown in that colony, accompanied bya long and 
interesting account of the progress and prospects of the 
newindustry. Sample lots of fibrefrom the Bahamas 
have been recently scld in London at the high figure 
of 501 15s ton, but this, of course, is rather excessive, 
At the price of 25/ a ton a very wide margin for profit 
will be left to the producers, so that it really seems ag 
if the sanguine calculations of the Babama people in 


regard to their new indJustry have every prospact of rea- 
lisation. As we have previously mentioned, the new 
industrial economy in the Bahamas has been largely 
brought about through the energy and foresight of Sir 
Ambrose Shea, the popular Governor of the islands, 
who has been working away with most admirable zea- 
land enthusiasm since he was sent to Nassau to pro. 
mote the interests of the colony. During the past twelve 
or fourteen years the Sisal industry has been keenly 
followed in Yucatan, and thetiles of the vast fortunes 
madein that country lately are almost too remarkable 
to be true. The stories seemed go incredible that 
Sir Ambrose Shea sent a Commissioner over to see 
how much truth they really did covtain, and the 
reports he subsequently received fully c nfirmed the 
statements, Previous to the arrival of Sir Henry 
Blake—-Sir Ambrose Shea’s predecessor—the Sisa: hid 
been a cordially-despised plaut in the Bahamas, 
Like ihe troublesome pease burr in the Austra- 
isal 


lian Colonies, the was regarded as a 
nuisance in the Bahamas, and various efforts 
—individual and  orginised—were made from 


time to time to eradicate it, The tenacity of 
the plant, however, appears to be amazing, and 
like colonial sheepskin affixed by beeswax, as the song 
Bays— 

The more you try to pull it off 

The more it sticks the faster. 


The more determined the Bahama people became i4 
their efforts to root out and destroy the noxious Sisa’s 
the more that vigorous plant held its ground, till th® 
islanders abandoned the task in despair, and ‘h® 
Sisal became to the Bahamian what the rabbit i8 
to the Australian—an inevitable, irremovahle peste 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when Sir Ambrose 
Shea’s Oommissioner returned from Yucatan with a 
full corrohoration of the seeming fairy tales re- 
specting the fortunes made from the Sisal cultiva- 
tion there should have been some little incredulity 
in the Bahamas, more especially as the Yucatan plant 
was described as being inferior in many important 
respects to the despised prodn:t to the islands, In 
fact, the fibre produced from the Sisal grown in the 
Bahamas is much superior and worth a good deal 
more than the Yucatin article. The esteemed cor- 
respondent who favours us with particulars from 
the Bahamas antcipates—not without very good 
foundation, we feel sure—that a great sucress will 
be realised when the industry comes into full work- 
ing order, and that the exports of the Colony, 
instead of being, as at present, avout. 130,0002 a year, 
willin a very short time be counted by milions. It 
seems strange that a plint which 2 years: go was viewed 
asa pestilential weed should now be universally ree 
garded as a means of lifting the Colony into a high 
giate of prosperity, changing tho place from a 
hopeless condition of depression into one of bounding 
advancement. The price of the Crown lands in the 
Colony has already been raised from 5s. to 16s 8. an 
acre, and from present appearances it seems probable 
that the Governor will soon find it neces-ary to sell no 
more, Sir Ambrose appears, indeed, to be exerci: ing a 
good deal of forethought in dealing with the altered con- 
dition of affairsin his Oolony, and recognising that the 
population must soon be largely augmented, he wisely 
proposes to retain land enough to give standing room to 
immigrants later on. He has made reservations to enabla 
him to make peasant proprietors on easy terms of all 
heads of families who are now without land,and who are 
to pay 5s an acre out of their first fibre crop, when 
they wil get a grant of land free. This is for the 
very poorest, who have no present meang to purchase, 
If these people, who are by no meaus an insignificant 
number, were deprived of all share in a state of gene: al 
prosperity it is thought that their natural discontent 
would operate injuriously on large cultivators, so thet, 
reflectively aa well ag directly, the policy seems to bea 
an exceedingly wise one. It is indeed more than this, 
for it aptly illustrate the wisdom of choosing Governors 
of the Shea stamp for our smallerand undeveloped 
Oolonies. The thoughtful and paternal way in which 
Sir Ambrose maps ont his economic legislation for rich 
aud poor alikeis deserving of the bighest commendation, 
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The total cost of producing this valuable fibre reaches 
from £10 to £12 a ton, which shows at once the im- 
mense profits which are possible. The plant takes about 
three and a half years after planting before the leaves are 
ripe, but when that stage has been reached an annual 
crop can be obtained for about fifteen years from the 
same plant, without any cost but a small one for weed- 
ing. The Sisal grows best on hard, arid-looking ground 
which seems to forbid the thought of possible vegetation, 
and of course manure of any kindis to be avoided. 
When the leaves are cut, the process of stripping 
them and getting the fibre ready for shipment will 
not take more than 24 hours in a climate like that 
of the Bahamas, where sunshine is always the order 
of the day. Sir Ambrose Shea has been basing all 
his calculations on Yucatan experience, and certiinly 
the Bahamas are in no way behind that country in 
essential conditions. The planting began in the 
Bahamas in real earnest last May, but it has been 
somewhat retarded through the want of plants, so 
that only 3,000 acres have so far been brought under 
cultivation, Oonsidering the persecution which the 
Sisal had undergone in the islands, it is somewhat 
noteworthy that any plants were found at all, and 
but for its marvellous tenacity it must long since 
have disappeared. Butthe plants fructify fast, and, 
being now under ahospitable dispensation, their cul- 
tivation will of course increase rapidly. In 1892 the 
first substantial exports will begin, and then the increase 
of export will bea progressive one. The Oolonists are 
beginning to talk of their future prospects as if they 
were a present reality, but the whole economy partakes 
80 much of the nature of an exact science that they 
are doubtless justified in their somewhat dogmatic pre- 
dictions. In looking at these glowing prognostications 
of future wealth and prosperity in the Bahamas, it is 
not unreasonable toinquire fora moment whether the 
Bahamians are making sufficient allowance for the influ- 
ences of the competition that may be awakened by their 
example. From all we can learn on the subject, how- 
ever, there are but few places in the West Indies which 
possess the special conditions of soil and climate which 
belong to the Bahamas. Most of the other islands 
have too rich a soil, which would develop much leaf, but 
little fibre. This, at any rate,seems to be the opinion 
of Mr. D. Morris, of Kew Gardens, a gentleman whois 
peculiarly well informed on the fibre question.— Colonies 
and India. 


——___¢-—___—__- 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT 
NurmrecG Kapok CINCHONA BARK. 


Nourmec cultivation is getting more extended and 
more believedin. The days are passed when impa- 
tience at the slow growth of the tree led to its being 
pulled up; or when a man going to inspect an estate 
with the view to purchase, ignored thousands of nut- 
meg trees as having no value at all. Now they have 
not only a present but a prospective value, and 
a property with a decent number of nutmeg 
trees in bearing has a something which is inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations of the tea market, and 
would be a useful auxiliary in a time of stress, 
The manuring of one’s nutmegs has led to a 
zevolution of ideas in regard to that spice; there 
is not now that weary waiting for growth, which 
wore out the patience and the interest as well. 
Then you heard of twelve and fifteen years as 
the time which might be expected to run before 
any return would appear. With these ideas current 
the European world almost as soon think of investing 
ina teak clearing, which is said to take eighty years 
to grow to full size, and fifty more to mature 
Now however you hear of nutmeg trees blossoming 
at five and fruit appearing at the sixth year. In 
the lowcountry shade has been found to be very 
desirable, a light checkered one:—but it is less 
called for higher up although in the early stages 
of growth even there the shade is grateful, Manur- 


ing has worked wonders to the nutmeg, and has 
placed it on a firm basis, within the range of 
practical planting. 

Another somewhat despised product is “ Kapor,” 
and for this there are opening up extensive markets 
all over the world. Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
are free to absorb of this produce a great deal more 
than Ceylon can at present supply, not tospeak of 
London and the Australian Colonies. 

Lastly there is CincuonA Bare, which has 
been despised and rejected for many a day. 
Orders are now out from home to buy, but nothing 
rash has been done as yet: the intending buyers 
being evidently careful to avoid encouraging any- 
thing like enthusiasm or the belief that cinchona 
bark is worth anything at all, PEPPERCORN: 


—————_—_ &---——_ —--- 

Java Corrnr.—The reports from Java regarding 
the Government coffee crop are very deplorable, 
owing to the late heavy rains and violent storms 
by which fearful damage was done to the trees. 
According to a telegram of the Governor-General 
dated Jan. 20th the estimation of the Government 
crop was 583,458 piculs, while on Feb. 7th the 
Governor telegraphed a quantity of 189,440 piculs. 
The difference caused a great surprise, and the Home 
Government wired to Java for information. A 
telegram received in reply vonfirms the small crop, 
and reports that the quantity mentioned on Jan. 
20th was that of the complete crop of 1889. With 
regard to the private crop the reports are all ex- 
tremely discouraging, the first estimate being one- 
third of the former production, but this seems now 
to be rather excessive. Under the circumstances 
the prospects for Java agriculture, of which coffee 
is one of the chief products, are very unsatisfactory, 
and very prejudicial to the Java banking and 
other institutions. The price of coffee is in fact 
very high, but the quantity to be harvested too 
small to compensate the loss. According to official 
figures the Governmeut crop of coffee in Java 
during the last five years was as follows :—1889, 
583,458 piculs; 1888, 565,500 piculs; 1887, 428 700 
piculs; 1886, 719,000 piculs; and in 1885, 1,316,000 
piculs. The difference of the year 1885 compared 
with the estimation of 189,440 piculs for 1890 it will 
be seen is enormous.—L, and CO. Express, Feb. 21st. 

CorFEE.—There is as much difference between one 
kind of coffee and another as there is between chalk 
and cheese, though the uninitiated think coffee is coffee 
allthe world over. The kind of plantthat is finding 
most favour at the present time among those who are 
trying to push forward the industry, is the Coorg species, 
because it is a hardy plant, bears well and is cullivated 
without much difficulty. Those who haye kept to their 
first love, and stuck to the chick coffee have done so 
with great advantage to themselves and benefit to the 
district, and yet chick coffee is a caste that nobody now 
thinks of planting. There must be a reason for this. 
Experienced planters tell us thatit has straight up- 
right branches, is a very sparse bearer, but that when it 
can be induced to give a crop it produces the berry 
which put Mysore coffee into the front rank in the 
London market. Cannon’s high priced Mysore is from 
the old Mysorechick trees: and year after year the 
produce defies competitionas to quality, and holds the 
first place. It requires thick, very thick, shade, with 
only a few openings to admit the rays of light and 
heat. It is not, however, found to pay, as when the 
trees are old, they bear only once in three or four 
years, so that the quality ina commercial sense does 
not make up for quantity. A tree well suited for shade 
for coffee is the silver oak, andit isa wonder it is not 
more largely used. It is easily cultivated, agrees with 
coffee, throws a considerable deposit of fertilising mat- 
ter, isa good barrier against wind, and cattle will not 
destroy it. The latter consideration is a great point 
gained since cattle often do a deal of mischiof,— 
Bangalore Spectator, 
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HOW TO INTRODUCE CEYLON 
INTO RUSSIA. 


To have Russia as a buyer of our teas isan aim 
worthy of the best efforts of our Ceylon Tea Fund 
Oommittes ; for not only do its people consume large 
quantities of tea, but Russian buyers are prepared to 
pay full prices if they can get the article they 
want, It will be in the remembrance of many 
of our readers how when the China market opened 
last year, such high prices were paid by the Russian 
agents for all the fine teas that were for sale 
that the English buyers were unable to compote 
with them. As a consequence there was a scarcity 
of fine teas for a time in London, and those 
Ceylon estates which laid themselves out for pro- 
ducing teas of the highest grades benefited thereby. 

If there is one thing which the Ceylon tea 
growers are prepared to affirm more than another 
it is that their teas cannot be beaten anywhere, 
and that if their finest qualitics were put against 
the best that China can produce, Ceylon should not 
suffer in the comparison. If then we could only get 
some of those Russian buyers who assemble yearly at 
the Ohina tea ports and are ready to pay almost 
any price for teas which suit them, to come to 
Colombo and test what can be done here, w® 
have a strong belief that we should be able to keep 
them to the Ceylon market in the future. 
As it is, our efforts to catch the Russian tea 
dealers or market, have been but paltry and unworthy 
of the Oolony. When we think of the scope which 
Russia, offers for the consumption of our prin- 
cipal product, and that, if secured, her market 
could uot fail to assure us of paying prices 
for many years to come, it is certainly 
worth both sacrifice and effort on the part 
of Ceylon planters to get a footing there. The 
commercial interests of any English Colony is, 
of course, nothing to the Russian: the 
aim, indeed, of the Russian autocrat is 
to make his magnificent Empire self-contained, 
so that its wants may be supplied within its own 
borders, and not require to seek anything beyond. 
This very likely is the explanation of the planting 
of tea in the Caucasus—an industry, however, never 
likely to produce much result, In the meantime, at 
any rate, tea from outside must be had. It is 
satisfactory to learn from the latest authority on 
Russian affairs,—the Hon. George M. Curzon, 
M, P,,—that, instead of a feeling of hostility to 
England as was supposed to exist, there is rather 
the contrary, and ‘‘the main and dominating feeling 
is an abiding and overpowering dislike of Ger- 
many.’ When Mahomet could not get the 
mountain to come to him, he went to it, and the plan 
which we advocate for getting at the Russian 
buyers is the old one,—if they will not, onour mere 
invitation, come to Colombo, we must just go to 
them! We donot forget what the Russian Consul 
and Agent for the Volunteer I'leet at Colombo has 
already done by distributing samples of Ceylon 
teas; but it is evidently mecessary to get at the 
big buyers after a more direct fashion. 

Every year regularly now, to the Ohina tea ports 
the Russian experts resort to buy, and they are men 

who do not represent merely a single city or evena 
proyinece, but in reality the whole Russian tea trade, 


TEAS 


What we have therefore to do is tosend a Ceylon 
representative to meet these gentlemen and bring 
under their direct personal notice what Ceylon can 
do in fine teas. This would cost very little. All 
that is wantedis an energetic, able young business- 
man of good address, who speaks French well, 
and has @ fair knowledge of tea. He might well be 
accredited as the agent of the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association,—not for trading purposes, but simply 
as the medium of making Ceylon teas known. He 
could be on the spot whrn the Ohina tea market 
opened, and then, provided with ample samples, 
he could in the course of a few days do more to 
have the merits of Ceylon teas discussed, tested 
and, we trust, recognized among Russian experts, 
than by years of our present indirect methods. 

The teas for distribution should be provided at 
the expense of the estates represented, in the hope 
of securing Russian orders later on. Nothing but 
the very best should be sent, and each packet 
should have its own estate name printed on it with 
the price at which it would be prepared to supply 
a similar tea. The Tea I'und could well afford 
to pay all the expenses of the special agent to 
and from Hankow or Fodchow as the case might 
be and for the two months or so that he would 
be away, he might be allowed an honorarium of say 
R1,000 with all expenses paid. At the very outside 
therefore R3,000 should about be all that the scheme 
would cost the Tea Fund, and how otherwise, could 
it be possible at such a low price so effectually to 
advertise our teas among the chief Russian 
buyers and dealers? The estates which con- 
tributed samples, say 100 1b. each, would not lose 
much even in the case of those whose manu- 
facture was not successfulin catching the Russian 
taste; for if some of the others were more 
favoured and there sprang up a demand for 
Ceylon fine teas which would be shipped from 
Colombo, to Russian ports direct, it would be 
felt immediately at home. The plethora of fine 
teas in the London market would be relieved forth- 
with, and this would have the effect of raising the 
price of our poorer qualities, At present Russia 
consumes only a very small quantity of our teas, 
much of it bought in London; whereas if we could 
secure her as a local buyer, there would be a con- 
siderable saving to be effected by shipping direct, 
and an advantage to local planters as well. 

The Tea Fund is prepared to spend a good dcal 
of money in trying to open America, and it is right 
that every effort should be made to secure new 
markets for our steadily increasing production; 
but there is one great difference between 
America and Russia. The Americans—at least 
in the older States—have evidently to be edu- 
cated to appreciate our product, whereas the 
Russians already drink black teas. In both fields, 
we believe, that in time success will be ours, 
but whereas the subjects of the White Tsar have 
only to be got at to prove allies—the majority of our 
American brethren unfortuntely have to be humoured 
and coaxed. The China market usually opens at the 
end of April or the beginning of May, so thatif any 
thing is to be done this year in this important 
matter, it will have to be done at once. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to say that 
the scheme we have advocated, and which we consider 
to be avery promising one, is the idea of Dr. Duke, 
a gentleman who some time ago was one of the first 
to point out how America might be reached, and, 
who again shows his brother planters the way od 
speedily, cheaply and effectually reaching the 
very important Russian buyers. We feel sure 
that thanks will be due to him for the result, if 
the Tea Fund Committees take up the proposal 
heartily and take care to secure the right descrip- 
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tion of agent to work among the Russian experts. 
One objection offered to us by a Colombo expert 
to whom we ntentioned the matter today, is the very 
‘large quantity of any one suitable sample of tea 
which a Russian buyer would probably want at once 
to have ; but this difficulty, every season now should 
enable us more easily to overcome; and it is 
quite possible that if the Russian buyers came to 
know about the Ceylon trade and market being open 
all the year round, they would prefer smaller sup- 
plies at intervals of fresh teas, rather than the present 
fashion of buying a whole year’s supply all at 
once in the Ohina ports. 


ees 
COFFEE FROM BRAZIL. 


Total clearances of coffee from Rio during the last 10 
years in bags of 60 kilos, 


U. States Europe Elsewhere Total, 

1889 .. weeceo 1,814,175 797,012 138,954 2,750,141 
ISSR tae 2,080,010 1,022,998 148,207 3,251,215 
1887 .. 1,450,223 605,434 97,309 2,152,966 
1886. 60 2,239,119 1,090,918 140,260 3,470,297 
EBS eeiemeteioiete ° 2,648,660 1,193,572 133,566 8,975,798 
1884 2. sec. - 2,394,462 1,200,917 158,246 3,753,625 
ISS3 Aoi fe erere 2,223,039 1,223,086 101,396 3,547,521 
1882... 2,450,759 1,457,951 152,349 4,061,059 
ICED hese reosac 2,160,481 1,905,241 151,878 4,217,600 
1880 : 1,827,038 1,428,141 126,372 3,381,551 
—Rio News. 


[Readers will not forget, of course, that the ship- 
ments fiom Santos have rapidly increased of late 
years, uniil now they are not far behind those from 
Rio.—Ep. 7’, A 


sae 
TOBACCO CULTURE IN SUMATRA: 


UnitepD LANKAT PLANTATIONS Co. 


The first annnal general meeting of the United 
Latkat Plantations Company (Limited), was held on 
the 4th inst., at Winchester House, Mr. David Brown 
in the chair. 

The Chairman: I regret that the profits, though 
they may be considered large, are not up to the 
standard we expected. The loss, however, does not 
fall upon us. At the same time it is necessary I 
should explain to you the reason of this loss and the 
steps we have taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
a thing again, for I can assure you it is quite with- 
in our power. The first, but not the least important, 
is the change in the demand of the description of 
tobacco that is required by the Amsterdam dealers. 
In former years they used to cry out for a very strong 
brown tobacco. Now that is entirely changed. The 
whole demand now for cigars is for a green nature, 
and the coveringa have to be of a very light and 
very fine description. The second point is the ques- 
tion of land. I haveno doubt it will surprise you— 
especially any of you interested in English farming—to 
hear thatthe complaint is not that our land is too poor, 
but thatitis too rich. I have aletter from our admi- 


nistrator who blames the land by saying that we are: 


unable to plant the same seed for many years. It grows 


to such a wonderful extent that it becomes ofa coarse . 


aud much too dark a description, and therefore the 
only way we can meet this is simply by a question 
of seed, and upon seed really rests the whole of this 
question. Unfortunately the manager who is in charge 
of the Tjermin estate had neglected this point, and 
had allowed the seed to becontinued on for a third 
year instead of having new seed from a lighter goil, 
We have also made arrangements with him for 
taking a more careful supervision of the Tjermio 
estate, In 1886 the estate gave a larger profit than 
the Brahrang estate, which has now given us the 
very handsome profit this year of £30,000. I now 
come to the prospects of the ’88-9 crop, which is now 
in the sheds. The prospects are very favourable. 
Generally throughout Sumatra the season hag not been a 
particularly favourble one. On our estates fortunately, 
we are able to report that our crop is larger than it 
was last year, and I trust that although there is a 
good deal of broken leaf, it willrealise good prices, 


The demand in Amsterdam is, from the reports of 
our agents there, still very strong. America took 
48,000 out of the 180,000 sold in Amsterdam last 
year, and it is reported that for the first sale this 
year, which will be in the early part of next 
month, American buyers, are coming over to be large 
purchsers again, so that our prospects of the 88-9 crop 
will be favourable. We have a large load from the 
Brahrang estate, and as that has given good prices in 
1889, we look for a continuance of the same thing in 
1890. The next question is es to the next year’s crop. 
The administrator writes :—“Men are all on the fields, 
with the exception of forty.’’ Besides the decreased 
expense, in the engagement of coolies the re-engagement 
testifies, to an extent you can hardly imagine, to 
the good working of the place, and testifies also to 
the fact that the coolies, who are interested in the 
cultivation and are paid according to the amount of 
tobacco they return, are satisfied they have really a 
good thing. We have made arrangements to increase 
the cultivation on each estate of 100 fields, and with 
this increased cultivation the expenses should pro- 
portionally decrease. I propose that the report be 
adopted, and that a dividend at the rate of 3s, be paid. 

Mr. Joaes seconded the motion. , 

In reply to questions, the Ohairman said the qués- 
tion of the purchase of the Ashahan estate had 
perhaps better be left in abeyance. He thought it 
should not be treated too publicly, The land was very 
valuable, and they had received reports to the effect 
that the tobacco grown on the Ashahau estate was 
very gond, andhe might mention that the average 
rate for Ashahan tobacco Jast year was as high as for 
Lankat tobacco. The dividends would probably be 
paid half-yearly. The crop last year was very much 
delayed. This year it was a much earlier crop, and 
it depended on their ability to work off the crop 
whether they would pay a half-yearly dividend. The 
managers were paid a fixed sum—a small sum aud 
the total of their payment for salary depended on 
the receipts of the work. This system hed always 
from the very first been adopted in Sumatra. It was 
a most excellent system, and ran through the whole 
f the working of the estate. The coolies and labourers 
were paid by result, and the manager and assistant- 
manager were paid a certain portion by result. Upon 
the Brahrang estate the managers’ commission 
amounted to £4,000, whereas upon the Tjermin estate 
they received almost nothing. It took two years to 
realise their crop, and when they were plauting the 
crop they were not aware of the actual description 
of tobacco that would be on demand whenit came 
to market. Good tobaccos of all descriptions in Am- 
sterdam would realise a very handsome profit, and, 
looking at the demand which still existed, he could 
assure them he had never known aseason in which 
the prospects of tobacco-planters were better, solong 
as their land was good and of even quality, and pro- 
perly and efficiently managed. 


The motion for the adoption of the report was 
then put and carried. jf : : 

Mr. Dronght: There is one fact in connection with 
the report that our chairman could not very well touch 
upon. The fact to which I refer is the relinquish- 
ing by the vendor company of its share, under ayree- 
ment, of the 1889 profits. As stated in the prospectus, 
I was signatory of the second part to the agree- 
ment between the old and the new company, and acting 
in such capacity, as soon as I found the crop 
on Tjermin was certain to be disappointing, I wrote 
to the liquidator of the old company, under the date 
November 19th last, requesting that the group of 
veudors comprising the old company would take into 
consideration the relinquishing of the agreed amount 
of profit of the 1889 crop in favour of the sharehold- 
ers in this company. The vendor company was en- 
titled to the sum of £16,000 out of the 1889 profits un- 
der the agreement I have mentioned, and this sum, 
less a trifling amount, was at once allocated without 
demur to the shareholders in this company. I beg, 
gentlemen, to move the following resolution :—‘ That 
a most cordial yote of thanks be tendered to the few 
gentlemen who comprised the members of the old 
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Lankat Plantations Company for their liberal bebaviour 
in this matter, and that this meeting expresses its keen 
appreciation of their conduct.’ 5 ; 

Mr. Peachey seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously.—L. and O. Eapress, Feb. 7th. 

-_—_——___@____—_—_—_—- 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA: 
COFFEE AND COOLIES. 
(From the Straits Times, Feb. 26th.) 

The Surabaya Courant notes the fact that distress hag 
taken firm hold of the natives in Hast Java owing to 
short crops. The people cannot find a livelihood in most 
cases as estate Jabourers, owing to Government obstrue: 
tion, The law interferes so vexatiously between plant- 
ersand coolies that, on may estates, the crops cannot bs 
gjathered intime for want of hands. On some plantu- 
t ons, for instance, hundreds of‘piculs of coffee had to 
r6main unplucked and untouched in consequence. 

This year’s coffee crop in Hast Java, so says the 
Locomotief, presents every appearance of being: a short 
one, owing to leaf disease and bad weather. 

The Governor-General has given permission to one 
G. A. Brend to recruit 500 natives in Netherlands India 
for coolie labour in Australian sugar plantations, on 
condition of his giving due security for fair dealing and 
for their safe return to that island free of cost. 

In West Java, a planter named Munder hag fallen 
victim to the murderous grudgeof a Ohinese mandor 
on his cinchona plantation. The Locomotief ascribes 
the murder to revenge on the part of the Ohinaman 
whom Mr. Munder had discharged. 


oe 
RUBBER CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 
Mr. J. A. Betts, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E, a 


representative of the Indiarubber, Gutta Percha 
and Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., Calcutta, is down 
here ona health trip, having had a badattack of 
fever, in addition to which he has also a spr: ined 


ankle. He is stopping at the Galle Face Hotel, but 
hopes to return to Calcutta in a few days. 
While in our office this morning he spoke 


about the cultivation of rubber, and said he 
had been talking to Mr. Bois, of Messrs. J. M. 
Robertson & Co., who told him he was just send- 
ing home some samples of Ceylon rubber, but 
didnot think they would be up to much. It is 
inferior to the Darjeeling rubber, which, in its turn, 
is inferior to the Brazil article. In Darjeeling the 
tree has not hitherto been cultivated, but lately 
Government have been planting it a good deal with 
Brazil seed. Brazil sends the largest quantity 


to the home market, and the Indian ex- 
ports have lately been considerable, but the 
supply is not yet equal to the demand, 


The principal objection to the cultivation of rub- 
ber is the fact than a man’s money is‘ tied up” 
in it so long before he gets any return—ten years 
at the least. Even this is too soon to tap the 
trees: they ought to be left tillthey are at least 
20 years old, and then they can be tapped every 
year. Mr. Betts thinks, however, that rubber trees 
might perhaps be planted for shade on tea estates, 
He will find a heap of information in our com- 
pilation ‘All about Rubber.” It is a pity he 
should not see some of the old trees in Dumbara 
and Matale. 


Eien ay 3 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 


A grocer, writing to a con’emp rary upon the sub- 
ject of a possible reductiun in he tea duty, says :— 
“The first question which force; itself on one’s mind 
is, ‘Vo the public—the consumers—want tea ch aper 


than it is now?’ I do not recollect having sean or 
heard of any one consumer of tea clamouirg either 
at a public meeting or through the me.ium of the 


Press for the abolition of the duty. ts there a sinyle 
grocer’s shop in the whole country in which the ex- 
clamation, ‘Tea and sugar are cheap enough,’ has not 


been repeatedly uttered even by the poorest people 
in times of depression? Your readers can testify to 
this. Again, it may be asked. Do the grocers, or 
teadealers themselves want it? To this I unhesita- 
tingly reply, No! Many grocers, indeed, would regard 
a 6d per pound reduction in the price of tea as little 
short of a calamity to the trade. In the interest of 
equitable taxation, too, it is only fair that the most po- 
pular of all non-alcoholic beverages should bear, at least, 
some portion of the country’s burden; more especially 
when it can be landed on our shores at a price never 
dreamed of when last the duty was reduced. Oncea 
more one may ask, Are the working classes of this 
country owing to the present price of tea, debarred 
from drinking as much as they wish, or would they be 
likely to indulge in that beverage to any greater ex- 
tent than they do now if the duty were taken off? 
To these queries I answer, No.” This correspondent 
seems so intimately acquainted with the desires of his 
fellow creatures that he leaves nothing more to be said 
on the subject, 

In America the manufacture in large quantities of 
a spurious coffee berry has been discovered, made of 
flour snd water and coloured to closely resemble the 
real article, so that even experts have been deceived. 
In taste, of course, the counterfeit is easily detected; 
but, nevertheless, large quantities have been eold in 
the Hastern States, The sham berry is mixed with 
the genuine berry, This ingenious fraud originated 
in London, whence the American coffee importers say 
it was at first imported.—Home and Colonial Mail, 
Feb. 4th, 

-_ 


GEMS AND GOLD IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF COLOMBO, 


‘(In the mountains around Adam’s Peak ”?— 
says a very old writer on Ceylon—‘ they collect 
‘‘ precious stones of every description, and in the 
‘Valleys they find those diamonds by means of 
‘‘which they engrave the setting of stones on 
‘rings.’ The region of Sabaragamuwa at the 
foot of the Peak has ever had the pre-eminence 
in our island history as the land of gems and 
although rich ‘' finds’? have been made at widely 
separated spots in the Central, Southern and 
Western-maritime districts ; yet .gem-digging ag 
an industry has ever been associated with the 
region around and south of Ratnapura, ‘“ the city 
of gems.’’ The case is different with gold. The 
plutonic rocks of the Central Province though in 
many places very attractive to the seeker of 
auriferous quartz, have never proved otherwise 
than slightly metaliferous. But in the rivers 
flowing to the coast, and especially to the Western 
coast, gold has always been found in minute 
particles—so that the old story is as true of Oey- 
lon as itis of India, that when natives residing near 
rivers have nothing better todo they go and wash 
for gold and they make sometimes as much ag 
“two fanams a day,’’ whileit is on record that a 
man once made as muchas ‘four fanams!” This 
is calculated to impress the stranger who asks 
eagerly, it may be, the value of a ‘‘fanam,’’ but who 
collapses on learning that it is but the sixteenth 
of a rupee! It has however been pointed out 
again and again thatthe gold found so freely in 
minute specks in the Mahaoya, and others of our 
rivers, must have its matrix in thse region higher up. 
Mr. Blackett of Dolosbage dil as much perhaps 
as any pioneer to endeavour to come on this 
matrix and the result from a tunnel he bored 
into a quartz reef on his property, was 
tested in the Assay Office, Vi:toria, and gaye 
au yield of gold per ton which though it 
might justify working where all the appliances 
were at hand, would scarcely: satisfy capitalists 
to begin in a new country. It is Mr. Blackett’s 
firm opinion howeyer that much better results 


could be got on his Dolosbage reef by going 
deeper; but with his tea flourishing ¢0 
well aboveground, he does not care, at least for 
the present, to carry his mining operations farther. 

We mention this meely en passant; for we 
have to do today with both Gold and Gem Diggging 
at our very doors not cn an extensive scale as 
yet ; but still sufficiently so to create an interest 
in industries which have hitherto been confined 
to interior districts. The intelligence of a Gemming 
industry within a few miles of Colombo reached 
us through Mr. L. Siedle who is wellknown as one 
of the best judges and Jargest dealers in local 
precious stones. A few days ago Mr. Siedle was 
surprised at a quantity of “stuff,” including some 
good gems, being laid before him got from a 
pit on the other side of the Kelani river and 
only a few miles from Colombo. He made 
enquiries and found that washing for gold had 
succeeded digging for gems and that with the 
results of both operations, the people concerned, 
expressed themselves as satisfied. We had the 
pleature this forenoon of accompanying Mr. Siedle 
to the spot, the drive after passing the 
Bridge of Boats being along the old Kandy 
road for a mile and ihen for a couple of miles 
or more on a minor road which crossing the railway 
ano passing through the village of Waragoda, runs 
parallel to, but about a mile away from the Kelani 
river at the point where the scene of the Gem and 
Goid operations is reached. This is in the garden 
of a respectable Moorman who owns about 8 acres 
of fully planted land with coconut and fruit 


trees. At one corner, he wanted to sink a 
well, and it was in so doing that he came 
on a stratum which led him to think of 


gems and eventually led to the discovery of a 
layer of the much-prized ‘illan ” from which a 
considerable harvest of valuable stones had been 
gathered. In sinking the pit for gems, the Moorman 
tcok into partnership an intelligent well-to-do 
Sinhalese who had gained experience of gemming 
and the value of stones in Rakwana. Then for the 
workmen, there were not only Sinhalese employed, 
but some Coast Moormen whose business in life it 
is to wash for gold. ine, tall, wiry men, the 
three or four of this class on the spot were, with 
eyes as keen asa hawk’s for anything precious and 
in great contrast with the ample rotund. form of 
their brother-1eligionist, the gentleman of the garden ! 
The gempit is now filled with water and opera- 
tiong are for a time suspended, so that we were 
unable to judge exactly of the extent of the opera- 
tions. But we saw no reason to doubt the statement 
that after digging down some 18 to 24* feet to the 
‘“illan,” they had tunnelled in following the layer 
a considerable distance cn three sides of their pit, 
and then, (there being no re;ular gempit diggers 
among their number,) they were afraid to go on 
Whin the rains began to fill ihe place or to try 
}uwping out; kut rather preferred a little later 
to sink another chalt In Mr. Siedle’s opinion, 
the first pit sunk was ridiculously too wide, 
almost double what regular diggers in Rakwana 
would have made it. The formation was very clayey 
aud a good deal of poturs’ clay is got in the neigh- 
bovrhood. A large heap of rounded pebbles mingled 
with ;romiging pieces of white quartz testified to 
part of the cebris taken out, while close by lay 
a mass of reddish clay with traces of limestone 
which was come upon below the ‘ illan’? and which 
incuced ihe workmen 401 to godeeyer. Mr. Siedle 
(Links this was a mistike, and thatvery probably be- 
Jow this siuff there may be further gem deposits 

% 18 feet the top layer of illan: 24 {eet the bottom 
cached, 
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while digging should go on until the bed rock 
is reached. More interesting than the pebbles and 
clay were bags full of gemniferous ‘ refuse ’ 
which, although all the really valuable stones 
had been washed out, still contained interesting 
pieces of tourmaline, sapphire, pale rubies, garnets, 
crystals, amethysts &c. We were interested in the 
long sloping wooden trough employed for washing 
the ‘‘illan’”’ with divisions of iron gratings at inter- 
vals by which first the largest, then smaller and 


smaller stones were intercepted and retained. 
Of course all the washing in this trough 
was done by hand under inspection; but 
as the men employed were remunerated by 
having chares in the business—the digging 


being carried on as a jointstock concern—there was 
less temptation to appropriate any of the findings. 
The garden proprietor was very particular that with 
all the digging, sluicing and washing as few of his 
young coconut trees as possible should be inter- 
fered with, the sites for shafts being chogen in the 
centre of the squares. To finish about the gems, we 
may mention that on our way back, calling at the 
residence of the Sinhalese partner we saw a con- 
siderable portion of the gem harvest from this 
pit and the connected tunnels. There were parcels 
of sapphires and rubies—but both distinetly in- 
ferior—while on the other hand that of catseyes 
contained some promising material, Already a 
good deal cf the ‘findings’ had been sold and the 
work though more expensively done than was 
necessary, has been profitable enough to encourage 
further operations. Now there is no reason go far 
as can be judged why a contriderable extent of land 
in the neighbourhood should not haye the same 
gemniferous stratum or strata at certain depths. 
The Sinhalese it ceems, explore with a primitive 
borer consisting of a wooden rod with steel head and 
point, which when it enters the gem-yielding stratum 
grates on the sharp pieces of quartz corundum, 
&e. and s0 gives a fair indication to the oper- 
ator. But clearly this cannot be used for any 
great depth. There are gardens on each gide of 
the Moorman’s which seem quite as likely to be 
profitable locations for gempits as his, and it is quite 
porsible that we have been looking at what may 
be the beginning of a considerable industry. 

As regards gold, some of the Coast Moormen 
were so stiuck with some of the ‘‘stufi” brought 
out of the gempits—titaniferous black sand i-‘ 
connection with the gravel and clay--that when 
the heavy rains put a stop to their gmming workn 
they set to, and washed for gold. Their arrangeg 
ment for this purpose is of the simplest: an oblond 
wooden spout shut at one end, open at the other 
made of hard smooth wood, and placed at such 
an anglein front of the squatting Moorman asensure,1 
ordinary sand or clay running off with the rush o 
water poured on, while the black sand and much more 
the specks of gold remained behind. One man 
shovelled some of the sand-clay heap into the 
“sluice,” the operator dipped his coop made 
of talipot leaf into the pocl of water at his side 
and washed the stuff down the spout, working 
it with bis left hand, and having one or two pieces 
of tile at the opening to keep in the layer of black 
rand. When a sufficient quantity had been passed 
through in this way to make a goodly defosit 
of the black sand in the trough or sluice, the 
Moorman began to work it carefully, so that the 
lighter portions only weie cleared away: he then 
got clean (not ihe yellow clayey) water poured 
on through which the specks of gold became clearly — 
visible and then an earthen chatty at the end 
of the spout caught the last portion of the 
heavy sand washed down with the gold. Hach 
washing in this way took about half-an-hour and 
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when the day’s work is done, the chatty is 
brought to the principal Moorman who alone has 
the quicksilver, a few globules of which dropped 
into the chatty, quickly separates the gold. This 
work like the gemming is carried on on joint- 
stock principles, Wesaw a small ball of gold, the 
result of melting two days’ washings and which 
was worth oyer a sovereign. No great fortune there- 
fore so far in washing out say ten rupees worth 
of gold daily; but as the work is done by a 
man and a boy, those concerned no doubt con- 
sider the profit to be sufficient. Some distance 
away it was reported to us that a European is 
engaged in washing for gold with a number of 
natives and that he is employing steam pumping 
machinery and doing well—that is getting £2 
worth of gold a day—but this story has to be 
verified. Save as an interesting adjunct to the 
gem-digging, there is nothing attractive in the 
gold-washing at Waragoda, except as showing how 
freely and widely gold in minute particles is 
distributed in Ceylon. The chance of finding 
a good deposit of gems, on the other hand, is much 
more likely to attract native industry, capitalists 
and possibly, eventually European means of working. 
We do not supposethat the Kelani Valley gemmi- 
ferous deposit will ever prove so rich as the deposits 
found in Rakwana ; but as a supplementary industry 
to the latter, it is well worthy of the attention of 
the experts now in the island, and of all interested 
in the development of the mineral wealth of Ceylon. 


PAYING DUTY ON TEA ON LANDING. 


Our readers’ attention was recently drawn to thig 
subject by our correspondents Messrs. William Walker 
& Sons, a firm of high standing and well-known in 
Aberdeen and Scotland generally, who have sent a 
petition to the Onancellor of the Exchequer, urging 
him to separate the tea received into England, and 
place that required for exportation in a bonded ware- 
house, while the duty on that intended for home 
consumption should be paid at the ship’s side. This 
in theory seems reasonable enough, but in practice it 
_ would not be found workable from the simple fact 
that when tea is imported it is impossible in nearly 
every instance to say whether it will be ultimately 
used in this countiy or exported. Then, with regard 
to the payment of the duty in a Jump sum instead 
of instalments, when the tea is actually requiredfor 
consumption, objections would be raised to this change 
—first by the importers, who would be called upon 
to advance the whole of the duty upon the arrival 
of the steamer conveying the tea, and before they 
had an opportunity of selling it. yen supposing 
the amount of the duty were reduced from sixpence 
to (say) three or four pence per pound, it would in- 
volve the importers in a considerable outlay, which 
would have to be paid in cash, and would probably 
lead toa restriction in the term of the prompt. Con- 
sidering how unprofitably the China tea. trade bas 
been carried on for the last few years, it is hardly 
likely the suggestion would meet with favour at the 
hands of the importers. 

Secondly, the retail grocers would, in addition to 
having to bear the loss of time in the prompt to 
which we have already alluded, have also to pay the 
amount of the tea duty on all they might require 
to buy, whether required for immediate use or for 
keeping in stock. Now it is well known that certain 
kinds of tea are only imported at particular times 
of the year, and grocers, in order to maintain the 
quality of their blends of tea, are compelled to buy 
in advanco of their wants, and it would be hard 
to make them pay the duty on the whole of the 
purchase at the prompt. The privilege of storing 
tea in bond being one that has been enjoyed for so 
many years, and has never involyed the Crown in 
the loss of a single sixpence, some strong reasons 
must bo assigned before any change in the mode of 
collection should be entertained, 
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tea, being free and stored in warehouses, where the 
delivery could take place without the vexatious de- 
lays which now occur, is, of course, a point no one 
will be inclined to deny, and moreover, the sampling 
question would, no doubt, be placed on a more 
satisfactory footing—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished; but the primary difficulty of paying the 
duty in advance has to be got over first, and, with- 
out going so far as to say that the remedy would 
be as bad as the disease, yet we are sure the opposi- 
tion to the course proposed by our correspondents 
would be very great, and, as far as we can learn, 
the trade generally—and certainly the retail grocers 
—have not shown any evidence of their apprecia- 
tion of the suggestion to put their money in the hands 
of the Crown before they are absolutely obliged to 
do so. The profits on grocery articles in the present 
day do not allow of any gratuitous offerings to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but, on the other 
hand, every penny has to be saved and expenses 
curtailed as far as possible to enable grocers to 
make a living in this age of excessive competition and 
low prices.—Grocer, Feb. 8th. 


a ener es 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 


Yesterday afternoon a paper on “The Utility of 
Forests and the Study of Forestry” was read by Dr. 
W. Schlich (Professor of Forestry at the Royal OCol- 
lege of Hogineering, Coopers-hill) before the Indian 
section of the Society of Arts. ‘The chair was taken 
by Major-General Michael, c.s.1., and among thuse 
present were Sir Peter Iumsd«n, Sir Owen Burne, Sir 
George Birdwood, Sir Henry Cunningham, Sir Alexan- 
der Taylor, Sir Juland Danvers, Sir J. Fayrer, Sir 
Charles Bernard, General Keatinge, Mr. Seton-Karr, 
Dr. Hyde Olarke, and Mr. T.H. Thorntcn. 

Dr. ScHLicH, in the course of his paper, said that 
although forestry had been practised in the United 
Kingdom for centuries, it did not receive much at- 
tention until the progress of forestry in India required 
the appointment of properly qualified experts who 
could not be procured in this country. In 1864 Dr. D. 
Brandis (now Sir Dietrich Brandis, x.c.1,B) had 
been appointed the First Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government cf India, and that emiaent organizer 
perceived at once that if forestry in India was to be 
really successful and lasting it was necessary to secure 
the service of an efficient staff to manage the exten- 
sive forests of our, Indian Empire. As to the import- 
ance of forests there could of course be no doubt what- 
ever, and although, observations in India had not yet 
taken place over a sufficiently long period, to yield 
decided results, those in Germany, France, and Swit- 
zerland had settled many questions, while they had 
thrown additional light on others. As far as our know- 
ledge went at present, the following summary indicated 
generally the utility of forests in the economy of man 
and of nature:—(1) Forests supply timber, fuel, and 
other forest produce; (2) they offer a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the investment of capital and for enterprise ; 
(3) they produce a demand for labour in their manage- 
mentand working, as well as in a variety of industries 
which depend upon forests for their raw material; (4) 
they reduce the temperature of the air and soil to a 
moderate extent, and render the climate more equable; 
(5) they increase the relative humidity of the air, 
and reduce evaporation to a considerable extent; 
(6) they tend to increase the rainfall;* (7) they 
help to regulate the water supply, insure a more 
sustained feeding of springs, tend to reduce violent 
sludge, and render the How of water in rivers more 
continuous; (8) they assist in preventing landslips, 
avalanches, the silting up of rivers and low lands, 
and arrest moving sands; (9) they reduce the velo- 
city of air currents, protect adjoining fields against 
cold or dry winds, and afford shelter to cattle, game, 
and useful birds; (10) they assist in the production 


* On absolute rainfall the effect is very slight, 
Their great use climatically is in conserving moisture, 
—Ep, 7.A, 
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of oxygen and ozone; (11) they may, under certain 
conditions, improve the healthiness of a country, and 
under others endanger it; (12) they increase the 
artistic beauty of a country. ‘The importance of 
employing really competent men in the manage- 
ment of forest estates, whether belonging to the 
State or to private owners, had led to the establish- 
ment of forest schools in most Huropean countries. 
There were nine such schools in Germany alone, some 
forming parts of Universities, others being attached 
to higher technical schools, and some being indepen- 
dent institutions. Most of these were first-class 
schools where instruction was given by a consider- 
able number of professors. In this country there 
were two places’ where scientific forestry could be 
studied. One was at the University of Edinburgh 
under Dr. Somerville, and the other at Coopers-hill. 
The instruction in forestry at the latter institution 
was, up to the present date, given by the reader of 
the paper, and it was now contemplated to engage a 
second professor of forestry and to double the amount 
of instruction hitherto given. In addition to the in- 
struction given at the college practical instruction was 
given in the adjoining Windsor Forests, and visits to 
more distant forests in England and Scotland were 
also made. At the completion of the course at the 
college the students who had qualified in the various 
branches of study proceeded to the Continent, where 
they were taken charge of by Sir Dietrich Brandis, 
who, during a period of not less than three months, 
took them to a number ofthe most interesting forest 
districts in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria, where 
they studied the management of forests which had 
been under systematic treatment for a long period. 
This brought their instruction to a close, and the 
young men then proceeded to India to take their 
places in the forest department of that country. Thus 
it would be seen that there wasin England the nucleus 
of an institution which only awaited the full support 
of the coloaies and of the mother country to develop 
into an institution worthy of the best forest schools 
of the Continent. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper, Sir C. Bernard, Mr. Baden-Powell, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer and other gentlemen took part. 

The CHAIRMAN said that no one who had visited 
the great forest regions of Germany, Austria and 
France could fail to be impressed with the visible 
effects of good management, and wish they were 
more generally apparent in Eingland and Scotland. 
There were signs, however, that the education and 
practical training of foresters was becoming more 
thought of at the present time in England, and he 
ventured to predict that Dr. Schlich wouid shortly 
have a good many students under him who were 
destined for home employment and not for India 
only. Personally he knew more about the value 
of forestry and the life of a forester in India hav- 
ing spent 7 or 8 of the happiest and perhaps the 
most useful years of his youth as a forest officer ; 
that was more than 40 years ago, before the time 
arrived for experts like Dr. Schlich and his distin- 
guished predecessor Sir Dietrich Brandis to come 
to the country. He could therefore tell any of 
Dr. Sichlich’s students who might be. present that 
the lfe of o forester in India was not only a 
career of importance, but that it was one full of inter- 
est and ofrealenjoyment. The formation of the de- 
partment in which they would serve—and in which 
Dr. Schlich served so well and successfully—had justly 
been characterized by Sir Richard Temple as one of the 
greatest achievements effected in India during the reign 
of her Majesty the Queen. 

The proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to 
Dr, Schlich and the chairman.—London Zimes, 


—————EE 


Mr. E. Tuurston, the Superintendent of the 
Government Central Museum, leaves Madras ina 
few days for Ootacamund, to collect specimens of 
birds and insects to be met with on the Nilgiris, 
He will be accompanied by a Collector and a 
taxidermist.—U, Mail, Feb, 14th; 


MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRIES IN WESTERN 
Inpia.—Highty-one factories to which Act XV of 1881 
has been applied existed in the island of Bombay 
and were visited by the Inspector during the year 
1888-89. Children under twelve worked in six mills: 
the manager of one of which was prosecuted and 
punished for employing them as full time hands. 
The number of accidents reported during the year 
was 445, only six of which, however, had fatal 
results. The number of steam boilers examined 
under Act III of 1887 was 494 or 140 more than 
in the previous year. The receipts of the depart- 
ment exceeded the expenditure, and the deficit of 
the previous year was replaced by a fair surplus. 
—Indian Agriculturist, Feb. 8th. 


LEAF DiszAsE AND Corren.—Mr. Turing Mac- 
kenzie writes sensibly and to the point, in his letter 
to a Singapore paper, Of course we all in Ceylon 
recognised the conyersion of our hill country into 
one product of cultivation as the primary cause 
of the pest; but once having appeared and 
that firs; in a remote, by no means crowded 
district, the fungus went everywhere, and in Tra- 
vancore and Wynaad at least there were isolated 
estates devastated byit. In Ceylon too, it must 
be remembered, that the small and widely se- 
parated patches of coffee around native huts, 
growing amidst jak, coconut, areka and other trees, 


suffered equally with the widest expanses on 
estates. 
CorAL; PumMpKING; SHARK O1L:—When at 


various points along the coast South of Colombo 
depots -are formed of coralto be burnt in lime- 
kilns and turned into chunam for building 
purposes, or to be sold to planters for manure. 
These supplies of coral are brought round from our 
southern shores—near Matara especially—by dhonies 
which also occasionally add to their cargo, vege- 
tables such ag enormous pumpkins &¢. The other 
morning near Dehiwala we found a large number of 
kerosine cases containing tins of oil being taken 
ashore from one of these dhonies as well as the 
usual coral cargo and big vegetables for the Colombo 
market. On enquiry and examination, it turned 
out that the tins contained not kerosine, but shark 
fish oil, prepared on the Matara coast and sent 
round to be disposed of at Colombo where there is 
a good demand it seems, for such purposes as 
cleaning leather, harness, &c: 

Tae Dexura Dun Tea Company Limirep.—The 
general meeting will be held at Dehra on the 28th 
instant. For the year ending 31st December 1889 
the expenditure was R99,163, and it is stated that 
the items of expenditure taken separately, with 
the exception of interest and establishment, com- 
pare favourably with those of 1888. ‘The interest 
account exceeds the estimate, due partly to the 
delay in disposing of the spring crop teas sent 
to America and Canada. The outturn of tea for 
1889 was 439,578 lb. or 9,578 1b. more than was 
estimated. Of the crop 46,0001b. were sent to 
New York and Toronto. The company’s teas 
did not obtain remunerative rates at New York, 
but at Toronto they seem to be in better demand. 
The divisible balance, after estimating the value 
of the tea unsold, ig R40,197, out of which the 
directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 
43 per cent, which will absorb R39,510. As the 
shares are at present quoted at 45, the dividend 
of 44 per cent represents a very good rate of 
interest to anyone who buys into the company at 
current price. The Dehra Dun Tea Company has 
paid a steady dividend, varying from 4 to 5 per 
oent for some years past. The average dividend 
for the last five years is 4°6 per cent. so at the 
present price the shares seem worth the attention 
of inyestors,—Pionee?, Feb, 25th, 
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HOW RAIN IS FORMED.* 

In certain villages in the Indiau Central Provinces, 
besides the village blacksmith, the village accountant, 
the village watchman, and the like, there is an official 
termed the gapogayrt, whose duty it is to make rain. 
So long as the seasons are good and the rain comes in 
due season, his office is no doubt a pleasant and lucra- 
tive one. Itis not very laborious, and it is obviously 
the interest of all to keep him in good humour. But 
if, as sometimes happens, the hot dry weather April 
and May is prolonged through June and July, and 
week after week the ryot sees his young sprouting 
crops withering beneath the pitiless hot winds, public 
feeling is want to be roused against the peccant rain- 
maker, and he is led forth and periodically beaten 
until he mends his ways and brings down the much- 
needed showers. 

You will hardly expect me, and I certainly cannot 
pretend to impart to you the trade-secrets of the pro- 
fessional rain-maker. Like some other branches of 
occult knowledge which Madam Blavatsky assures us 
are indigenous to India, this art of rain-making is per- 
haps not to be acquired by those who have been 
trained in European ideas; but we can at least watch 
and interrogate Nature, and learn something of her 
method of achieving the same end; and if her scale 
of operations is too large for our successful imitation, 
we shall find that not only is there much in it that 
may well challenge our interest, but it may enable us 
to some extent to exercise prevision of its results. 

Stated in the most general terms, Nature’s process 
of rain-making is extremely simple. We have its ana- 
logue in the working of the common still. First, 
we have steam or water vapour produced by heating 
and evaporating the water in the boiler; then the 
transfer of this vapour to a cooler; and finally we 
have it condensed by cooling, and reconverted into 
water. Heat is communicated to the water to convert 
it into vapour, and when that heat is withdrawn from 
it, the vapour returns to its original liquid state. 
Nature performs exactly the same process. 

In the still, the water is heated until it boils; but 
this is not essential, for evaporation may take place 
at all temperatures, even from ice. A common little 
piece of apparatus, often to be seen in the window 
of the philosophical instrument maker, and known 
as Wollaston’s cryophorus, isa still that works with- 
out any fire. It consists of a large glass tube with 
a bulb at each end, one of which is partly filled with 
water; and, all the air having been driven out of the 
tube by boiling the water, it is hermetically sealed 
and allowed to cool. It then coutains nothing but 
water and water vapour, the greater part of which re- 
condenses when it cools. Now, when thus cold, if the 
empty bulb be surrounded by ice, or, better,a mixture 
of ice and salt, the water slowly distils over, and is 
condensed in the colder bulb, and this without any 
heat being applied to that which originally contained 
the water. And this shows us that all that is ne- 
cessary to distillation is that the condenser be kept 
cooler than the evaporator. 

Nevertheless, at whatever temperature it evaporates, 
water requires heat, and a large quantity of heat, 
merely to convert it into vapour; and this is the case 
with the cryophorus, for if the evaporating bulb be 
wrapped round with flannel, and so protected from 
sources of heat aroand, the water cools down until it 
freezes. That is to say, it gives up its own heat to 
form yapour. A simple experiment that anyone may 
try with 2 common thermometer affords another illus- 
tration of the same fact. If a thermometer bulb be 
covered with a piece of muslin, and dipped into water 
that has been standing longenough to have the same 
temperature as the air, it gives the same reading in 
the water as in the air, But if when thus wetted it 
be lifted out and exposed to the air, it begins to sink 
at once, owing to the evaporation of the water from 
the wet surface, and it sinks the lower the faster it 
dries. In India, when a hot wind is blowing, the wet bulb 
sometimes sinks 40% below the temperature of the air. 


* A Lecture delivered by H. F, Blanford, 7,8. s,, at 
the thy School of Musketry, 


Now this ig a very important fact in connection with 
the formation of rain, because it is owing to the fact 
that water vapour has absorbed a large quantity of 
heat—which is not sensible as heat, but must be taken 
away from it before it can be condensed and return to 
the liquid state—that vapour can be tray sported as such 
by the winds for thousands of miles, to be condensed 
as rain at some distant part of the earth’s surface. 

I have said that the quantity of absorbed heat is very 
large. It varies with the temperature of the water that 
is evaporating, and is the greater the] wer that tem- 
perature. From water that is on the point of freezing 
it is such that one grain of water absorbs in evaporating 
as much heat as would raise nearly 54 grains from the 
freezing to the boiling point. This is called the latent 
heat of water vapour. As I have said, it is quite insen- 
sible. The vapour is no warmer thanthe water that 
produced it, and this enormous quantity of heat has 
been employed simply in pulling the molecules of 
water asunder and setting them free in the form of 
vapour, which is merely water in the'state of gas. All 
liquids absorb latent heat when they evaporate, but 
no other known liquid requires so much as water, 

Many things familiar in everyone’s experience find 
their explanation in this absorption of latent heat. 
For instance, we feel colder with a wet skin than 
with a dry one, and wet clothes are a fruitful source 
of chills when the body is in repose; although, so 
long as it is in active exercise and producing a large 
amount: of heat, since the evaporation only carries off 
the excess, no ill consequence may ensue. Again, if 
a kettle be filled with ice-cold water aad put on @ 
gas stove, suppose it takes ten minutes ‘to bring it 
to boil. In that ten minutes the water has absorbed 
as much heat as raises it from 32° to 212°, an increase 
of 180°. Now if it be left boiling, the gas-flame 
being kept up at the same iateasity, we may assume 
that in every succeeding ten minutes the same quantity 
of heat is being absorbed by the water. But it gets 
no hotter: it gradually boils away. And it takes 
nearly an hour, or much than five times as long as 
it took to heat it, before the whole of the water 
has boiled away, since all this heat has been used 
up in coverting it into steam. It was by an experi- 
ment of this kind that Dr. Black, in the last century 
discovered the fact of latent heat, and determined its 
amount; and it was the knowledge of this fact that 
led James Watt to his first great improvement in 
the steam-engine. 

One more example I may give, which those who 
have been in India will be able to appreciate, and 
which those who intend to go there may some day find 
useful to know. Nothing is more grateful in hot dry 
weather than a drink of cold water. Now ice is not 
always to be had, but when a hot wind is blowing. 
nothing is easier than to get cold water, if you have a 
pot or bottle of unglazed earthenware, suchas are to be 
had in every bazaar, or, what is better, a leather 
water-bottle, called a chhdgal, or a water-skin, All 
these allow the water to soak through and keep the 
outside wet; and if any one of them be filled with 
water and hung upin a hot wind, in the course of 
half an hour or an hour, the evaporation from the out- 
side will have taken away so much heat that the con- 
tents may be cooled 20° or 30°, notwithstanding that 
the thermometer may stand at 110° or 115° in the 
shade, Soda-water may be cooled in the same way if 
wrapped in straw and kept well wetted while exposed 
to the wind, But it is of little use to do as I have 
seen natives do sometimes, viz., put the bottles into a 
tub of waterin a closed room. It is the evaporation 
that carries off the heat, otherwise the wateris no 
cooler than the air around. 

Now to return to our subject. The atmosphere 
always contains some vapour which the winds hava 
taken up from the ocean, lakes, rivers, and even from 
land, for there are but few regions so dry and devoid 
of vegetation that there is no moisture to evaporate, 
The quantity of water thus evaporated from large 
water surfaces is a question of some. importance to 
engineers, who have to take account of the loss from 
reservoirs, and irrigation tanks, and a good deal of 
attention has been given to measure the amount 
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lost by evaporation. In England it has been found to 
vary io different years from 17 to 27 inches in the 
year, or say from 14 to 2; inches per month on an 
average. Now, siace in the east of England the rain- 
fall is only about 24 inches in the year, it follows 
that in that part of the kingdom the loss by evapora- 
tion from, a water surface is not very much less 
than the rain falling directly on the surface. 

In dry countries the evaporation may exceed the 
local rainfall. In the tropics it has been found to 
average from 34 +0 6 inches per mouth in the dry 
season. In the case of a large tank at Nagpur, constructed 
to supply the city with water, it was found that the 
loss by evaporation, in the hottest and driest weather 
was two and a half times as great as the quantity 
supplied for consumption. 

These statistics will give some idea of the enormous 
evaporation that goes on from the water surfaces of 
the globe, and to this must be added all that takes 
placa from the land. In the case of light showers, 
nearly the whole of the rain is re-evaporated; and 
probably, on an average, half of the total rainfall on 
the land is thus lost sooner or later, leaving not more 
than half for the supply of springs and rivers. 

The quantity of vapour in the air is very variable. 
To us, in England, the west and south-west winds 
are the dampest, coming direct from the Atlantic, and 
north-east winds are the driest. The cause of their 
extreme dryness I shall endeavour to explain presently. 
It isno doubt partly due to the fact that they reach up 
another cause to which I shall have to advert later on. 

The quantity of vapour in the air is usually ascer- 
tained by the hygrometer, the ordinary form of which is 
a pair of thermometers, one having the bulb wet, the 
other dry, and observing the depression of the wet bulb. 
The principle of this I have already explained. But the 
same thing may be ascertained more directly by passing 
a measured quantity of air through a light apparatus 
containing sulphuric acid, or some other substance that 
absorbs water vapour greedily, and weighing the whole 
before and afterwards. The increase of the second 
weighment gives the weight of water absorbed. By 
such means it has been ascertaiied that air at 60° can 
contain as much as 5} grains of vapour in each cubic 
foot, and hot air at 80° can contain rather less than 11 
grains in the same space. The quantity that air can 
hold increases therefore very rapidly with the tempera- 
ture. But it is seldom that it contains this maximum 
amount, especially at the higher temperatures. 

In order to condense any part of this vapour we must 
take away itslatent heat. It isnot sufficient merely to 
cool it tiJlit reaches the temperature of condensation, 
but we have further to abstract 53 times as much heat 
as would raise the condensed water from the freezing to 
the boiling point. Before, however, proceeding to 
consider how this cooling is effected, the question arises, 
What is the condensing point? For, obviously, since 
water can evaporate at all temperatures, so we should 
expect that it may condense at all temperatures. On 
what, then, does the condensing point depend? 

I mentioned just now that air at the temperature of 

60° can contain as much as 5¢ grains of vapour, and 
at 80° rather less than 11 grains in each cubic foot. 
Obviously, then, if air at 80°, containing this maximum 
quantity, be cooled to 60°, it must get rid of more than 
5 grains, or nearly half its vapour, and this excess 
must be condensed. I speak of air containing these 
quantities, but in point of fact it makes no appreciable 
difference whether air be present or not, An exhausted 
glass vessel of one cubic foot capacity can hold 53 
grains of vapour at 60° and no more, and nearly 11 
grains at 80° and no more; and if, when thus charged 
at 80°, its contents be cooled to 60°, more than 5 grains 
will be condensed. If, however, it contain only 5% 
rains at 80°, none will condense until the temperature 
alls to 60°, but any further cooling produces some con- 
densation. Thus, then, the condensing point depends 
on the quantity of vapour present in the air, and is 
the temperature at which this quantiiy is the maxi- 
mum possible for that temperature. 

This preliminary point being explained, we may now 

roceed to inquire what means Nature employs to cons 
sate the yapoux in the aiz, producing at one time dew 


and hoar-frost, at another time fog and cloud, and at 
another rain, hail, and snow. : 

Let us take the case of dew and hoar-frost first, as 
they are comparatively simple. And in connection 
therewith I may relate a little incident that took 
place at Calcutta some years ago. A gentleman, who 
had not much acquaintance with physical science, 
was sitting one evening with a glass of iced brandy 
and water before him. It was in the rainy seasor, 
when the air, though warm, is very damp, and he 
had a large lump of ice in his tumbler, On taking 
it up, he noticed to his surprise that the glass was 
wet on the outside, and was standing in quite a little 
pool of water on the table. At first he thought 
his tumbler was cracked, but putting his finger to 
his tongue he found the fluid tasteless. “ Very 
odd!” he remarked; “the water comes through the 
glass but the brandy doesn’t.” 

Now, however with our present knowledge we may 
be inclined to smile at the simplicity of this remark 
it so happens that up to the end of the last century 
very muchthe same explanation was popularly held 
to account fordew. It was supposed to be a kind 
of perspiration emitted from the earth, and no satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomenon had been 
arrived at by the physical philosophers of the day. It 
remained for Dr. Wells to prove, by a long series of 
observations and experiments, which haye been 
quoted by Sir John Herschel and Mr. John Stewart 
Mill as a typical instance of philosophical inquiry, 
that the cold surface of grass and shrubs condenses 
the vapour previously held in suspension in the ¢ir, 
these surfaces being cooler than the air, and below 
its point of condensation. And such of course, is 
also the case of the glass tumbler containing ice. 
Any one may try the experiment for himself. To 
produce hoar-frost, it is only necessary to cool the con- 
densing surface below the freezing point, which may 
be done by crushing someice and Mixing it with salf, 
A tin pot is better than a glass to make this experiment. 

When not only the ground, but also the air to a 
considerable height above it, is cooled in like manner, 
we have the production of fog, fog being the form 
in which the vapour is first condensed, and consisting 
of water In drops too minute to be separately visible. 
The formation of fog is very much aided if the air be 
laden with smoke. Smoke consists of extremely 
minute particles of unburnt coal or other fuel, and 
these cool faster than the air at night, and so cool 
the air in contact with them. Hach one of them, 
too, condenses water on its surface, and being thus 
weighted they sink end form that dense fog that 
Londoners know so well. 

Clouds are essentially the same as fog, but formed 
high up in the air. But in their case, and that of 
rain, snow, and hail, another and different cooling 
agency comes into play, and this will require some 
preliminary explanation, 

I dare say that some of you may at some time or 
other have charged an air-gun, And if so, you will 
be aware that when so charged the reseryoir becomes 
pretty warm. Now this heat is produced, not, as 
might be supposed, by the friction of the piston in 
charging, but is due to the fact that work has been 
done upon the air by compressing it into a very 
small space; in other words, work has been con- 
verted into heat. If the compressed air be allowed 
to escape at once, its heat is re-converted into 
work. It has to make room for itself by thrusting 
aside the atmosphere into which it escapes, and when 
thus expanded it is no warmer than before it was 
compressed. Indeed, not so warm, for it will already 
have parted with some of its heat to the metal 
chamber which contained if. And if when compressed 
it is allowed to cool down to the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and then to escape, it willbe cooled below that 
temperature just as muchas it was heated by com- 

ression. Thus, if in being compressed it had been 

eated 100°, say from 60° to 160°, and then allowed to 
cool to 609, on escaping it will be cooled 100° below 
60°, or to 40° below zero, which is the temperature 
at which mercury freezes, This is the principle of 
the cold air chambers now 80 extensively employed 
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on ship-board for the transport of frozen provisions 
from New Zealand and Australia. he 

Bearing in mind, then, this fact—that air in expand- 
ing and driving aside the air into which if expands 
is always coolei—let us see how this applies to the 
case before us, the production of cloud and rain. 

The volume of a given weight of air—in other 
words, the space it oc-npies—depends on the pressure 
to which it is subj ct; the less this pressure the 
greater its yolum . If we suppose the atmosphere 
divided into a number of layers superimposed on 
each other, the bottom layer is clearly subject to 
the pressu.e of all those that rest on it. This ig 
equal to about 142 pounds on every square inch of 
su.face, Another layer, say 1,000 feet above the 
ground, will clearly be under a less pressure, since 
1,000 fret of air are below it; and this 1,000 feot of air 
weighs slightly less tia. half a pound for every 
square inch of horizontal surface. At 2,000 feet the 

ressure will be less by nearly one pound per square 
inch, and so on, If, then, any mass of air begins 
to ascend through the atmosphere, it will be con- 
tinually subject to less and less pressure as it 
ascends; and therefore, ay we have already seen, 
it expinds, and becomes cooler by expansion. 
Cooling frm this cause is termed dynamic cooling. 
Its rate may be accurately computed from the work 
it has to do in expanding. 

It am.untgs to 19 for every 183 feet of ascent if 
the air be dry or free from vapour, and if, a9 is always 
the case, it contains some vapour, the height will 
not be very much greater so long as there is no cons 
densation. But so soon as this point is passed, and 
the vapour begins to condense as cloud, the latent 
heat set free retards the cooling, and the height 
through which this cloud-laden air must ascend to 
cool 1° is considerably greater, and varies with the 
temperature and pressure. When the barometer 
stauds at 30 inches, and at the tsamperature of freez- 
ing, the air must :ise 277 f2et to lose 19, andif the 
temperature is 60° nearly 400 feet. 

Conversely, dry sir d-scendivg through the atmo- 
sphe-e and becoming denser as 1t descends, since it is 
continually becoming subject to an increased pressure, 
is heated 1° for every 183 feet of descent; and fog 
and cloud-laden air at 30 inches of pressure and the 
freezing point will be warmed 1° in 277 feet only, or 
if at 60° nearly 400 feet of descent, owing to the 
re-evaporation of the fog or cloud and the absorption 
of latent heat. 

Now let us see how these facts explain the formation 
of cloud; and first 1 will take the case of the common 
cumulus or heap cloud, which is the commonest cloud 
of the day-time in fine weather. 

When after sunrise the air begins to be warmed, 
the lowest stratum of the atmosphere, which rests 
immediate'y on the ground, is warmed more rapidly 
than the higher strata. This is because the greater 
part of the sun’s heat passes freely through a clear 
atmosphere without warming it, and is absorbed by 
the ground, which ives it out again to the air imme- 
diately in contact with it. So soon as the vertical 
decrease of temperature exceeds 1° in 183 feet, the 
warm air below begins to ascend, and the cooler air 
above to descend, and this interehange gradually ex- 
tends higher and higher, the ascending air being 
gradually cooled by expansion, and ceasing to rise 
when it has fallen to the same temperature as the 
air around it- his ascending air is more highly 
charged with vapour than that which descends to 
replace it, since, aS was mentioned before, most 
land surfaces furnish a large amount of moisture, 
which evaporates when they are heated by the sun. 
This process goes ou until some portion of the 
ascending air has besome cooled to the point of con- 
densation. No sooner does it attain this, then a 
small tuft of cumulus cloud appears on the top of the 
ascending current, and the movement which was 
invisible before now becomes visible, In a calm at- 
mosphere each tuft of cloud has a flat base, which 
marks the height at which condensation begins, but 
it is really only the top of an ascending column of air. 
No sooner is this cloud formed then the ascent be- 
comes more xapid, because the cooling which checked 
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its further ascent now takes place at a much slower 


vate, and therefore the cloud grows rapidly. 

On a summer afternoon when the air is warm and 
very damp, such cumulus cloud ascends sometimes 
to very great heights, and develops into a thunder- 
cloud, condensing into rain, Rain differs from fog and 
cloud only in the size of the water drops. In fog and 
cloud these areso minute that they remain suspended 
in the air. But as the cloud becomes denser, a 
number of them coalesce to form a vain-drop, which 
is large enough to overcome the friction of the air. It 
then begins to fall, and having to traverse an enormous 
thickness of cloud below, it grows larger and lirger 
by taking up move and more of the cloud corpuscules, 
go that when finally it falls below the c'oud it may 
have a considerable size. 

Such, then, ig the mode in which rain is formed in 
an ordinary summer shower; and the more prolonged 
rainfall of stormy wet weather is the result of a 
similar process, viz. the »scent and dynamic cooling 
of the moist atmosphere. But in this case the moves 
ment ison « far larger scale, being shared by the 
whole masg of the atmosphere, it may be, over hun- 
dreds or thousands of square miles; and to understand 
this movement we shall have to travel. somewhat 
further afield, and to inquire into the general circulas 
tion of the great atmospheric currents set in move- 
ment by the sun’s action in the tropics, and modified 
by the earth’s diurnal rotation and the distribution 
of the continents and oceans on its surface. 

Before, however, entering on this subiect, which 
will require some preliminary explanation, and in 
which we shall have to take accdunt both of ascend- 
ing and descending currents on a large scale, I will 
draw your attention to another and simpler case, in 
which both these classes of movements are promi- 
nently illustrated, and in which they exhibit their 
characteristic features in a very striking manner. 

In the valleys of the Alps, more especially those to 
the north of the central chain, in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, there blows from time to time a strong warm dry 
wind, knownas the Fohn. It blows down the valleys 
from the central chain, melting the snows on its 
northern face, and although there is more or less clear 
sky overhead, all the southern slopes of the moun- 
tains are thickly clouded, and heavy rain falls on 
the lower spurs and the adjacent plain, replaced by 
snow at the higher levels up to the passes and the 
crest of the range. Cloudy weather also prevails to 
the north in Germany, and the weather is stormy 
over some part of Western Hurope. 

It is only since the general introduction of tele- 
graphic weather reports and the construction of daily 
weather charts have enabled us to take a general 
survey of the simultaneous movements of the atmo- 
sphere over the greater portion of Europe, that this 
Fohn wind has been satisfactorily explained.* It ig 
found that when a F'dhn wind blows on the north of 
the Alps, the barometer is low somewhere to the 
north or north-west, in Germany, Northern France, 
or the British Isles, and high to the south-east, in 
the direction of Greece and the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, Under these circumstances, since the winds 
always blow from a place of high barometer to one 
of low barometer, a strong southerly wind blows across 
the Alps. On their southern face it is forced to 
ascend, and therefore, as just explained, it is cooled 
and gives rain in Lombardy and Venetia, and snow 
at higher elevations. But having reached the crest 
of the mountains, it descends to the northern valleys, 
and being by this time deprived of a large part of its 
vapour, it becomes warmed in its descent, owing to com- 
pression, absorbs and re-evaporates the cloud carried 
with it, and is then further warmed at the rate of 1° 
for every 183 feet of descent. Thus it reaches the 
lower levels as a warm dry wind, its warmth being 
the effect of dynamic heating. 

Other mountain chains afford examples of the same 
phenomenon. A very striking instance, which much 
impressed me at the time, is one that I witnessed 


“The explanation was originally given by Prof, 
J, Hann of Vienna, 
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many years ago in the mountains of Oeylon; and it 
was afterwards mentioned to me by Sir Samuel Baker, 
who had been equally struck by it. My own experience 
is as follows:—In June 1861, I paid a week’s visit to 
the hill sanitarium of Newara Hliya, at an elevation of 
6,200 feet, on the western face of Pedro Talle Galle, the 
highest mountainin the island. The south-west mon- 
soon was blowing steadily on this face of the range; 
and during the whole time of my stay it rained, as 
far as Tam aware, without an hour’s intermission, 
and a dense canopy of cloud enveloped the hill face, 
and never lifted more than a few hundred feet above 
the little valley in which Newara Eliya is built. 
But on leaving the station by the eastern road that 
leads across the crest of the range to Badulla, 
at a distance of five miles one reaches the col 
or dip in the ridge near Hackgalle, and thence the 
road descends some 2,000 feet to a lower table-land 
which stretches away many miles to the east. No 
sooner is this point passed then all rain ceases and 
cloud disappears, and one looks down on the rolling 
grassy hills bathed in the sunshine of a tropical sun, 
and swept by the dry westerly wind that descends 
from the mountain ridge. In little more than a 
mile one passes from day-long and week-long cloud 
and rain to constant sunshine and a cloudless sky. 

As an almost invariable rule, or at least one with 
few exceptions, ascending air currents are those that 
form cloud and rain, and descending currents are dry 
and bring fine weather. And this holds good what- 
ever may be the immediate cause of these movements. 
We may now proceed to consider these greater examples 
to which I have already referred. 

In the great workshop of Nature, in so far at least 
as concerns our earth, with but few exceptions, all 
movement and all change, even the movements and 
energies of living things, proceed either directly or 
indirectly from the action of the sun. Nowhere is 
this action more direct and more strikingly mani- 
fested than in the movements of the atmosphere. 
Were the sun extinguished, and to become, as perhaps 
it may become long ages hence, a solid cold sphere, 
such as Byron imagined, ‘‘ wandering darkling in 
eternal space,’ a few days would suffice to convert 
our mobile and ever-varying atmosphere into a stag- 
nant pall, devoid of vapour, resting quiescent on a 
lifeless earth, held bound in amore than Arctic frost. 
From such a consummation, despite the supposed 
decaying energy of oursun, we may, however, enter- 
tain a reasonable hope that we are yet far distant. 

Bearing in mind the all-embracing importance of the 
sun, let us see how the great movements of the atmo- 
Sphere are determind by the way in which the earth 
presents its surface to the solar rays. 

Since the quantity of solar heat received on each 
part of the earth’s surface depends on the directness 
or obliquity of his rays—in other words, on the height 
to which the sun ascends in the heavens at noon— 
being greatest where he is directly overhead, as in 
summer in the tropics, it follows that the hottest 
zone of the earth is that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the equator, and the coldest those around 
the poles. 

Did time allow, and were the necessary appliances 
at hand, it would be easy to show you that both 
as a matter of experiment, and also as a deduction 
from physical laws, there must be under such cir- 
cumstances a flow of air from the colder to the warmer 
region in the lower atmosphere, and a return current 
above. And to acertain exteut we have these constant 
winds prevailing for about 80° on either side of the 
equator, in the trade-winds, which blow towards the 
equator in the lower atmosphere, and the anti-trades 
blowing in the opposite direction at a great height 
above the earth’s surface. 

In the neighbourhood of the equator there is a 
zone extending right round the earth in which the 
barometer is lower than either to the north or the south. 
It is due to the greater heat of the sun, and it is 
towards this that the trade wmds blow. It shifts to 


soie extent with the seasons, being more northerly 
in the summer of the northern hemisphere, and more 
southerly in that of the southern hemisphere; and its 


average position is rather to the north of the equator, 


owing to the fact that there is more land in the 
northern than in the southern hemisphere, and that 
land is more heated by the sun than the ocean. 

This simple wind system of the trades and anti-trades 
does not extend right round the earth, nor beyond 30° or 
40° of latitude in either hemisphere. Were the earth’s 
surface uniformly Jand or uniformly water, there pro- 
bably would be a system of trade-winds all round the 
globe, blowing from both hemispheres towards the 
equator; but even in that case they would not extend 
much, if at all, beyond their present limits. In the 
first place, every great mass of land sets up an inde- 
pendent system of air currents, since the land is 
hotter than the ocean in the summer, and colder in the 
winter. Inthesummer, therefore, there is a tendency 
toan indraught of air from the sea to the land in the 
lower atmosphere, and an out-flow above, and in the 
winter the opposite; and this tendency modifies or 
interrupts the system of the trades and anti-trades; 
We have this tendency shown most distinctly in the 
monsoons of South-Hastern Asia, where, both in the 
India and China seas, a south-west wind inthe summer 
takes the place which in the absence of the Asiatic 
eontinent would be held by @ north-east trade-wind, 
An it is only in the winter that a north-east wind 
blows, and this is then termed the north-east monsoon, 

In the second place, as I have said, the system 
of trade-winds could notin any case extend far beyond 
their present limits in latitude, owing to the fxct 
that the earth is a sphere and nota cylinder. Let 
us fiz our attention for a moment on the anti-trades 
—the upper winds which blow from the equator to- 
wards the poles. The equator, from which they start, 
is a circle about 24,900 miles in circumference; the 
poles are mere points, and, therefore, the whole of 
the air that blows towards the poles must turn back 
in any case before it reaches the pole, and must begin to 
turn back before it has gone very far on its journey. 
And, asa fact, a great part of it does turn back between 
80° and 400 of latitude, which I have already mentioned 
as being the limit of the trade-winds. A part of the 
remainder descends to the earth’s surface, and sweeps 
the Northern Atlantic and the North Pacific as a south- 
west wind. 

Ou the chart which represents the average distribus 
tion of atmospheric pressure in January, there are two 
somewhat interrupted zones of high pressure over 
the ocean in these latitudes. These mark the regions 
in which the anti-trades descend to the earth’s surface, 
and from which the trade-winds start. Over the 
ocean in all higher latitudes, both in the northern 
and southern hemispheres, the barometer is low—for 
the most part, indeed, much lower than over the 
equator; and the region intervening between the zones 
of high pressure and the seat of lowest pressure is 
that of predominant south-west, or at all events 
westerly, winds. Since our islands are situated on the 
border of this region of low pressure, south-west are 
our prevailing winds. 

But now two questions arise: first, Why are these 
winds westerly, and not simply south winds? and 
second, How is it that the barometer is s0 low over 
the North Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans, and also 
in the southern hemisphere ih high latitudes, seeing 
that in these latitudes, at least in winter, the sun’s 
heat is so much less than at the tropics? The chart 
represents the state of things in midwinter of the 
northern bemisphere, and yet everywhere to the north 
of latitude 40° the deep blue tint indicates that the 
pressure is lower than even in the southern tropic, 
where the sun shines vertically overhead. Olearly 
this low pressure must. be due to some other cause 
than the warmth of the air. 

The explanation of this remarkable distribution of 
the atmospheric pressure, of the existeuce of two zones 
of high pressure in latitudes 30° to 40°, an| of very 
low pressure in higher latitudes, except in so faras 
they are modified by the alternations of land and 
water, was first given by the American physicist, 
Prof. Ferrel. Its full demonstration is to be obtained 
only from the consideration of somewhat recondite 
mechanical laws, but a general idea of the causes oper- 
ating may be gathered from very simple considerations, 
which may be demonstrated with a terrestrial globe. 
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Starting with the well-known fact that the earth re- 
volves on its axis once in the twenty-four hours, let us 
see what willbe the consequence, if we suppose a mass 
of any ponderable matter—that is, any substance having 
weight, no matter whether light or heavy—to be sud- 
denly transferred from the equator to latitude 60°. 

As the circumference of the earth at the equator is 
about 24,900 miles, any body whatever, apparently at 
rest at the equator, is carried round the earth’s axis at 
the rate of 1,036 miles anhour. But in latitude 609, 
where the distance from the axis is only half as great 
as at the equator, it is carried round at only half the 
same rate, or 518 miles an hour;and at the pole it 
simply turns round on its ownaxis. Supposing, then, a 
mass of air to be suddenly transferred from the equator 
to latitude 60°, with the eastward movement that it 
had at the equator, it would be moving twice as fast to 
the east as that part of the earth, and, to any person 
standing on the earth, would be blowing from the west 
with a force far exceeding that of a hurricane. It would 
be moving eastwards 518 milesan hour faster than the 
earth. Indeed, its movement would really be far greater 
than this. In virtue of a mechanical principle known as 
the law of the conservation of areas, which means that 
any body revolving round a central point, under the 
influence of a force that pulls it towards that poiut, 
describes equal areas in equal times, instead of only 518 
miles, it would be revolving round the earth’s axis 
1,554 miles an hour faster than that part of the earth. I 
nesd not, however, specially insist on this point, 
because, as a matter of fact, the air which constitutes 
the anti-trades is not suddenly transferred, but takes 
a day or two to perform its journey, and in the mean- 
time by far the greater part of its eastward movement 
is lost by friction against the trade-wind which blows 
in the opposite direction underneath it. The point on 
which we bave to fix our attention is that, when the 
anti-trades descend toeartb, they still retain some of 
this eastward movement, and blow, not as south, but 
assouth-west or west-south-west winds. 

On the other hand, the trade-wind, which blows to- 
wards the equator, is coming from a latitude where the 
eastward movement is less than at the equator, and its 
own movement eastwardis therefore less than that of 
the surface over which it blows. A person, therefore, 
stanling on the earth, is carried eastward faster than 
the air is moving, and the wind seems to blow against 
him from the north-east. Similarly, to the south of 
the equator, the trade-wind, instead of blowing from 
the south, comes from the south-east. 

Thus, then, wehave in both hemispheres a system 
of westerly winds in all higher latitudes than 40°, and 
a system of easterly winds—viz. the trade-winds— 
between about 30° and the equator; and if the globe 
were either all land or all water, these systems would 
prevail right round the earth. 

Now, itis the pressure of these winds, under the 
influence of centrifugal force, that causes the two 
zones of high barometer in latitudes 30° to 40°, and the 
very low pressure in higher latitudes. It is not difficult 
to understand how this comes about. ‘You are probably 
aware thatthe earth is not an exact sphere, but what 
is termed an oblate spheroid—that is, it is slightly 
flattened at the poles and protuberant at the equator, 
the difference of the equatorial and polar diameters 
being about 26 miles. It has acquired this form in virtue 
of its rotation on its axis, If you whirl a stonein a 
sling, the stone has a tendency to fly off ata tangent, 
and, so long as it is retained in the sling, that ten- 
deney is resisted by the tension of the cord. In the 
same Way, every objectresting on the earth, and the 
substance of the earth itself, has a tendency to fly off 
ata tangent, in consequence of its rotation on its axis, 
and thi- ten ene, is resisted and overcome by gravity. 
Were the earth not revolving, its torm, under the 
influence of gravity alone, would be a true sphere. 
If it were torevolving more rapidly than at present, it 
would be still more oblate, flatter at the poles, and 
more bulging in the tropical zone; if less rapidly, the 
flattening and bulging would be less. 

This is precisely what happens with the west and 
east winds of which we have spoken. West winds are 
revolving faster than the earth, and tend to make 
the atmosphere more protuberant atthe equator than 
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the solid earth ; hence they press towards the equator, 
to the right of their path in the northern hemisphere, 
and this teadency increases rapidly in high latitudes. 
Hasterly winds, on the other hand, tend to render the 
form of the atmosphere more nearly spherical, and 
they, too, press to the right of their path in the 
northern bemisphere or towards the pole. In the south- 
ern hemisphere, for the same reason, both press to the 
left. The result of these two pressures in opposite 
directions is to produce the two zones of high barometer 
in the latitudes in which we find them—viz. between 
the easterly trade-winds and the westerly winds, 
which are the anti-trades that have descended to the 
earth’s surface. And the low barometer of higher 
latitudes is produced in like manner by the westerly 
winds pressing away from those regions. 

Thus, then, we find that all this system of winds, 
and the resulting distribution of atmospheric pressure as 
indicated by the barometer, is the result of thesun’s 
action in equatorial regions. It is this that gives the 
motive power to the whole system, so far as we have as 
yet traced it, and it is this that produces those great 
inequalities of atmospheric pressure that {[ have so far 
described, 

It remains now to see how storms are generated by 
these westerly winds. In +o far as they retain any 
southing, they are stil moving towards the pole in 
the northern hemisphere—that is to say, they are 
advancing from all sides towards a mere point, Some 
portion of them must therefore be continually turning 
back as the circles of latitude become smaller and 
smaller. But they are now surface-winds, and in order 
so to return they must rise and flow back as an upper 
current. This they do by forming gre t eddies, or air- 
whirls, in the centre of which the barometer is very 
low, and over which tho air ascends, and these great 
air-whirls are the storms of the temperate zone and of 
our latitudes. Itis the ascent and dynamic cooling of 
the air in these great eddies that cause the prolonged, 
rainfall of wet stormy weather. How the eddies ori- 
ginate, or, rather, what particulaz circumstance causes 
them to origivate in one place rather than another, we 
can scarcely say, any more than we can say how each 
eddy originates in a rapidly-flowing deep river. Some 
very small inequality of pressure probably starts them, 
but, whea once formed, they often last for many days, 
and travel some thousands of miles over the earth’s 
surface. 

Two such storms are represented on the charts of 
February 1 aud 2, 1883, one on the coast of Labrador, 
the other to the south-west of the British Isles. The 
first of these appears on the chart of January 28. in the 
North Pacific, off the coast of British Columbia. On 
the 29th it had crossed the Rocky Mountains, and was 
traversing toe western part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory. On the 30th it had moved to the south-east, 
and lay just to the west of the Great Lakes, and on the 
31st between Lake Superior and Hudson’s Bay. On 
February 1 it had reached the position on the coast of 
Labrador shown in the chart, and on the 2nd had 
moved further to north-east, and lay across Davis’s 
Straits, and over the west course of Greenland, After 
this it again changedits course to south-east, and on 
February 4 passed to the north of Scotland, towards 
Denmark, and eventually on to Russia. 

The second storm had originated off the east coast 
of the United States between January 28 and 29, and 
on the following days crossed the Atlantic on a course 
somewhat to north of east, till, on February 2, it lay 
over England. ; 

These storms always move in some easterly direction, 
generally between east aud north-east, and often 
several follow in rapid succession on nearly the same 
track. It is this knowledge that renders it possible 
for the Meteorological Office to issue the daily fore- 
casts that we see in the newspapers. Were it possible 
to obtain telegraphic reports from a few stations out 
in the North Atlantic, these storm warnings could be 
issued with much more certainty, and perbaps longer 
before the arrival of the storm than at present. In 
the case of such storms as that which reached our 
islands on February 2, we often have such warnings 
from America, but their tracks are often more to the 
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north-east, in the direction of Iceland, in which ease 
they are not felt on our coasts, and hence the frequent 
failure of these American warnings, 

It is the region of low pressure in the North 
Atlantic that is the special field of these storms. As 
they pass across it‘ they produce considerable modi- 
fications in the distribution of pressure, but some of 
its main features remain outstanding. Thus there ig 
always a belt of high barometer between storm region 
andthe trade-winds, and in the winter there is almost 
always areign of high barometsr over North America, 
and another over Hurope, and Asia, however much 
they may shift their places, and be temporarily en- 
eroached on by the great storm eddies. 

These regions of high pressure are the places where 
the winds descend, and, as I mentioned in the earlier 
part of this lecture, these winds are dry, and generally 
accompany fine weather, On the contrary, the eddies, 
where the air ascends, are damp and stormy, and es- 
pecially that part of the eddy that is fed by the south- 
west winds that have swept the Atlantic since their 
descent, and so have become charged with vapour. 

And now we are prepared to understand why east, 
and especially north-east winds are generally so dry. 
They are air that has descended in the area of high 
barometer that, especially in the winter and spring, 
lies over Europe and Asia, and has subsequently swept 
the cold land-surface, which does not furnish much 
vapour, and therefore they reach us as dry cold winds, 
To begin with, the air comes from a considerable 
height in the atmosphere, and in ascending to that 
height in some other part of the world, it must have 
got rid of most of its vapour in the way that has 
been already explained. In descending to the earth’s 
level it must, of course, have been dynamically heated 
by the compression it has undergone, but all or 
nearly all this heat has been got rid of by radiation 
into free space on the cold plains and under the clear 
frosty skies of Northern Asia and Northern Europe, 
and it then blows outwards from this reign of high 
barometer over the land, towards the warmer region 
of low barometer on the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Thus we see that, in ali cases, rain is produced by 
the cooling of the air, and that in nearly all, if not 
all, this cooling is produced by the expansion of the 
air in ascending from lower to higher levels in the 
atmosphere, by what is termed dynamic cooling. 
This last fact is not set forth so emphatically as it 
should be in some popular text-books on the subject, 
but it is an undoubted fact. It was originally sug- 
gested by Espy some forty years ago, but the truth 
is only now generally recogn’zed, and it is one of the 
results which we owe to the great advance in physical 
geience effected by Joule’s discovery of the definite 
relation of equivalence between heat and mechanical 
work. 


Se 

Conpition oF Mauritius in 1889,—The Re. 
port of the Chamber of Commerce concludes in the 
following terms :— 

In conclusion it may be briefly remarked that, as the 
Oolony has been spared the scourge of cyclones for 
some years past, its agricultural condition has im- 
proved, and although the Orop which may now be said 
to be almost gathered in will, contrary to general ex- 
pectaticns at its commencement, show a deficiency 
compared with that of last year, the range of prices 
for al] grainy descriptions of sugar have been on the 
whole remunerative, andthe general position of Agri- 
culture may be said to have gained strength during 
the year under review. On the other hand, there is 
unfortunately no marked improvement to record in 
Commerce. Operations in import business have con- 
tinued to be conducted on a limited scale and at small 
profit. Judging, however, from statistics and reports 
from other commercial centres, there are evident 
signs of a steady improvement in commerce and trade 
generally, and itis to be hoped that, under the guid. 
ance of Tue Amicutry, the benefits of a revival in 
trade elsewhere may soon be extended to this Colony 
also and continue throughout the remaining years of 
the century.—Mauntius Merchants’ and Planters’ 
Gazelle. 


Hixrremes or Temperature. —Mr. 8. BE. Peal writes 
us from Sibsaugor on the 8th :—We have lately 
had the thermometer so low, that it seems worthy 
of being recorded. On the 2nd and 3rd instant 
at dawn in the open air—facing the Hast, it 
stood at 37 deg. F. and after Sunrise, when the 
sun was visible through the fog 39% deg. In the 
sun at 2 p.m. the same thermometer rose to 132 deg. 
a range of 95 deg. and asI do not systemalicaly 
examine the minimum or maximum I have little 
doubt it exceeded this. In the rains I have seen 
the temperature 172 in the sun, but a range of 
deg.ig not bad in one day.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


Prary Fisnine iN QurensuAnp.—The report of 
Mr. W. Saville-Kent, F.1.8., ¥.z.8., &¢,, Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, on ‘‘ Pearl and Pearlshell 
Fisheries of Northern Queensland,” has just been 
issued from the Government Printing Office. It 
contains a general description of the fisheries, 
suggested regulations and concessions, an ac. 
count of experimental operations by Mr. Saville- 
Kent, and concludes with a summary of the 
preceding chapters. From the report it appears 
that the average annual value of the Torres 
Straits pearlshell fisheries for the past five years 
was £69,000. The report is illustrated by two 
plates.—Queenslander, March Ist. 


Cryvton TEA For CANADA.—It is very satisfac- 
tory to know that apart from the Tea Compaiy there 
are several individual planters engaged in pushing a 
tea trade in America. One of the earliest to find 
an opening for Ceylon teas in the Far West is 
Mr. Joseph Fraser of Damboolagalla, who for some 
years now, has been able to place a considerable 
proportion of his crop on the Canadian market. 
That the tea gives satisfaction may be judged from 
what Mr. Fraser writes to us :— 


You will be pleased to hear that the Canada orders 
for tea continue to increase. I have to send away to 
this quarter during the next 6 weeks some 16,000 Ib. 
The thanks of brother tea planters are due to Mr. 
Fraser and other gentlemen who, by finding new 
outlets for Ceylon tea, divert so much from the 
London market. 

Mining AND GermMiInc OrpiInANcE.—We all 
attention to the discussion on this subject at the 
Chamber of Commerce. When we remember that 
Sir Arthur Gordon, has had experience as an Auc-- 
tralasian Governor, and that if ignorant of the 
terms adopted in the Gold Colonies, he could so 
easily learn the policy of the Madras authorities, 
it is passing strange that he should have allowed 
himself to be led by the nose by Mr. Wace. For, 
by none of the Colonial Governments—notwith- 
standing the temptation to make revenue out of 
their minerals—has there been so impracticable a 
proposal made as that just formulated by the Ceylon 
Government. The highest levy is a 24 per cent 
royalty at the pit’s mouth in the case of well- 
established mines in Victoria. Most of the other 
Australian Governments as well we believe, as the 
Government of India, are agreed in accepting a mode- 
rate annual license and a leasing rent at so much per 
acre of land taken up. “ To this complexion,”’ most 
certainly must the terms under the proposed or- 
dinance in Ceylon come.—Our attention is called 
to a curious fact by a correspondent: that ‘the 
Attorney-General seems to have overlooked the 
existence of the Ordinance 7 of 1882, which dis- 
tinctly provides for licenses (with a rupee stamp) 
for lands that have been sold by the Crown and 
thig I take to be the law of the land at the present 
moment. Mr. Grenier nowhere referred to this 
ordinance and it is not repealed by the new pro- 
posed ordinance.’’ ; weal 
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Tur £.300,000 shares in the Amsterdam Asahan 
Tobacco Company, recently offered, have all been 
taken up. From the prospectus the following parti- 
culars are derived. The company intends to culti- 
vate tobacco on grounds situated near the Hast 
Coast of Sumatra. The concession is for 5,000 
bouws, and borders the river Asahan, which offers 
cheap facilities for importing materials and shipping 
produce from and.to Tandjoeng Balei, which place 
is in regular steam communication with Java, 
Penang, and Singapore. The average price for the 
crop of 1888 was 6.129, being after the Deli tobacco 
(1494) the highest price for all kinds of Sumatra 
tobacco. The concession is estimated at the value 
of 100,000 guilders in money and 50,000 guilders in 
paid up shares. Payment, however, of the shares 
is only required after a local examination of the 
director about the fitness of the soil for the culti- 
vation of tobacco. He will proceed to Asahan for 
this purpose as soon as possible. In case his 
examination should turn out unsatisfactory the 
company will be liquidated at once, The Senembah 
Company is established in this city with a capital 
of 1,500,000, divided in 1,500 shares, each of 
f,1,000, Subscription is opened on 400 shares, on 
which the dividend of 1859 will be paid. The 
company purposes to cultivate tobacco on the estates 
Senembab in Sumatra, of which the company has 
become proprietors.—L. and C. Express, Feb. 21st. 


Tun Hast Inpra Co.: TEA AND CrEyLon.—In 
the interesting paper read before the London Society 
of Arts on 17th Jan. by Mr. Danvere, Registrar 
and Superintendent of Records at the India Office, 
we find the following reference to tea :— 


By an Act of 1793, the trade was. further conti- 
nued until 1813, when the 53rd Geo. III., ce. 155, 
was passed, opening the trade with India to the 
public, at the same time reserving exclusively to the 
Oompany the trade with China and in tea. This latter 
trade was to continue to the Company until the 22nd 
April 1834, and by a statute of 28th August, 1833 (3 
and 4 Will. IV., c. 98), the tea trade also was thrown 
open to the public, and the Company thereafter ceased 
to carry on any trade at all. 

The earliest mention of tea in the old records is 
contained in a letter from Mr, Wickham, the Oom- 
pany’s agent at Firando, in Japan, who, writing op the 
27th June, 1615, to Mr. Baton, at Miaco, asked for 
“a pot of the best sort of chaw.” It is not certain 
when the first consignment of tea was sent home, but 
it appears that in 1664 the Company presented the 
King with a small quantity as a present ; and three 
years later they directed their agent at Bantam to 
send “ home 100 lb. weight of the best tea that you 
can get.” Writing in 1684 to Madras, the directors 
stated :—“ In regard, that is grown to be a commo- 
dity here, and we have occasion to make presents 
therein to our great friends at Court, we would have 
you send us yearly five or six cannisters of the very 
best and freshest thea,” This was probably the com- 
mencement of the regular importation of that com- 
modity into England. 

Mr. Danvers referred to Ceylon as follows :— 

A brief allusion may, not inappropriately, be made 
to Oeylon before concluding, as that island was once 
governed by the East India Company. The first in- 
tercourse of the English with Ceylon took place in 
1763, when an embassy was sent from Madras to the 
King of Kandy, without, however, leading to any 
result. On the rupture between Great Britain and 
Holland in 1795, a force was sent agaist the Dutch 
possessions in Ceylon, when the whole of their forts 
fell into the hands of the English. At first the island 
was placed under the care of the Hast India Company 
and made subordinate to the Government of Madras, 
but in 1802 the whole seaboard of Ceylon became, 
by the treaty of Amiens, a possession of the British 
Crown, and its connection with the Hast India Qom- 
pany ceased, 


A Tra Vistror.—Mr. Hickling of the well 
known London tea firm and who, himself, holds con- 
siderable proprietary interests in the island is again 
on a visit to Ceylon, having come out in the 
“Britannia.” We are glad to see Mr. Hickling well 
and vigorous and as full of encouragement as to 
the future of Ceylon teas as ever. Three years 
have elapsed since Mr. Hickling was out in Oeylon 
and he will see a considerable change in the growth 
of tea in the higher districts around Nuwara Eliya 
whither he proceeds in afew days. Mr. Hickling, 
we are glad to learn, thinks it very likely that 
Mr. Goschen (in view of his promise to Mr, Picton 
last year) will take 2d to 3d off the tea duty in 
his next budget. We are not likely to hear defi- 
nitely before the middle of April probably; but 
meantime there can be no doubt that the home 
tea trade has been disturbed by budget anticipations. 

Tur GOVERNMENT CINCHONA ENTERPRISE IN 
JAvaA.—Lhe report by Mr. van Romunde, Director 
of the Government Cinchona Enterprise in Java, 
for the 4th quarter of 1889, and dated Tirtasari. 
9th Jan. 1890, is as follows :— 

The weather was characterized during the past 
quarter by alternate rains and drought. About the 
middle of December strong winds were experienced 
which did further considerable damage to the plan- 
tations at Nagrak by the tearing off of branches 
The small quantity of oyntinuous rain in the last 
months of the year is the cause why once again very 
plants have been put out as supplies or for renew- 
ing. Especially in the sandy soil of the Malabar 
range the young plants suffered greatly in consequence 
of the continually recurring drought, although few 
plants died, which must certainly be ascribed to the 
use of hardy seedlings. The crop of 1889 amounts to 
about 70,000 half kilograms of bark, of which by the 
end of December 560,507 pounds had been dispatched 
to Tandjong Priok. The plague of caterpillars, 
of which mention was made in the preceding 
report, coutinued to be experienced during the 
month of October asj well, and extended also to 
the «state of Rioenggvenoeng, where the insect was 
not noticed in former years. Neither trouble nor ex- 
pense was spared in the catching of the caterpillars, 
and in order to combat the plague in the future 
the butterflies were as far as practicable collected and 
killed. The plague of caterpillars exercised a marked 
influence on the crop of the past year, as can be judged 
from the fact, that in the production of Tirtuasari 
where bark is obtained entirely by thinning, only a 
slight increase is shown, As little bark as possible was 
taken from the trees on this estate in order to main- 
tain a maximum mass of foliage in the gardens, with 
the happy result, that after the decrease of the insects 
soon nothing more was to be seen of the plague, As 
a means of if not extirpating at least reducing to a 
minimum the effects of the plague, perhaps the 
greatest that has yet visited the Government 
plantations, the maintenance of a dense condi- 
tion of the plants seems to be the method 
indicated, and consequently cropping by thinning out 
has been as much as possible restricted on the other 
estates. On 5th Nov. and dth Deo. sales of cinchona 
seed were held, which realised (2,475 and f569. By 
Government order of 16th Nov. 1889 No. 3 the minimum 
prices for ledgeriana seed were fixed at 20 cents and 
for succirubra and other seed at 10 cents per gram. 
On 5th Sept., 3rd Oct., 7th Nov. and 12th Dec. 1889 
sales of cinchona bark of the crop of 1889 were held 
at Amsterdam. The unit prices reckoned per half 
kilogram bark and per cent quinine sulphate amounted 
at the last sales to 10 and 9 cents. 

The number of plants in the Government gardens 
at the end of 1889 was 3,292,800, viz., in the nur- 
series 1,249000—1,075,000 ledgeriana (including 
15,000 grafts), and 174,000 succirubra ; in the open 
2,041,800—1,335,000 ledgeriana (including 230,000 
cuttings and grafts and exclusive of the more or less 
3,000 original ledgerianas), 3,300 calisaya and hass- 
karliana, 616,000 succirubra and oaloptera, 63,500 
Oftiginalis, and 1,000 lanoifolia, 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT CINCHONA PLANTATION AND 
FACTORY 1N BENGAL FOR THE 
YEAR 1888-89. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Government 
Cinchona Plantation and Factory in British Sikkim, 
being that for the year 1888-89, by BricADE SURGEON 
G. KING, M.B., L.L.D, F.R.S., Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Oalcutta, and of Oinchona 
QOultivation in Benga), and Officiating Government 
Quinologist- 

1. The valley in which the plantation is situated 
participated in the dryness which was so general over 
the province during the earlier part of the season. 
But the effects of the unusual drought were but 
trivial, compared with the mischief caused by a vio- 
lent hail-storm which occurred towards the end of the 
official year. By this storm many thousands of young 
plants in the nurseries were utterly destroyed. These 
plants had just been uncovered, in order that they 
might be hardened off prior to transplantation, 
and they were therefore little fitted to withstand 
a bail-storm of such extraordinary violence. Even the 
larger trees in the plantation by no means escaped. 
Their leaves were torn to shreds, and they will retain 
for some time the scars left on their smaller branch- 
lets by the hail-storms. 

2. Changes in the Plantation—During the year, 
395,003 trees either died or were uprooted for the sake 
of their bark. On the other hand, 353,730 trees were 
planted out. The renewals were thus slightly less 
numerous than the losses; but as the newly-planted 
trees are all yellow barks which yield only quinine, 
whereas those uprootcd were red barks, yielding a 
mixture of quinine with cinchonidine and cinchonine, 
the alkaloidal value of the plantation has been very 
considerab'y increased, As wiil be seen by the table 
given as appendix D, the plantations now contain a 
total of 4,810,231 cinchona trees, of which nearly two- 
thirds are yielders of pure quinine. Seven yearsago 
the proportion of pure quinine-yielders was but as 
one to four. The conversion of the plantation has 
therefore gone on pretty rapidly. 

3. The Year's Ciop.—The crop harvested during the 
year was the largest we have ever taken. It consisted 
of 207,460 pounds of red bark, 128,770 pounds of 
ledgeriana, and 36,870 pounds of other sorts, giving a 
total of 373,100 pounds. Of this total, 293,750 pounds 
were taken from the old plantation, 67,740 pounds 
from the younger one at Sittong, and 11,610 pounds 
from the youngest of all the Rungjung plantation in 
Bhootan. If the crop of the past year be added to 
those of previous years, the grand total of yield of 
these plantations since their beginning is brought up 
to 4,851,478 pounds of dry bark. During the year, 
1,867 pounds were supplied on indent, or sold to 
Government institutions, the rest of the crop being 
made over to the factory as usual. 

Against the expenditure there was harvested a bark 
crop of 373,100 pounds of dry bark, the cost per pound 
of which was therefore, as near as may be, 3 annas 
1-333 pies per pound, 

5 Factory.—For the factory the sum of R30,025 
was the budget allotment for the year; but, as stated 
in the last paragraph, it was found necessary to ask 
for a transfer of the sum of R11,000 from the plan- 
tation. The actual allotment thus stood at R41,025; 
but of this only R387,304-15-6 were spent, a saving 
being effected of R3,720-0-6. The factory expenditure 
was swelled to this unusually large sum by the cost 
of providing the stock of fusel and kerosine oils re- 
quired for working the new process for manufactur- 
ing quinine. A considerable expenditure was also 
incurred in new machinery for the same process. A 
further sum on account of machinery will, moreover, 
fall to be debited during the year we have now 
entered on. All the charges hitherto incurred for 
factory buildings, plant, and machinery have regularly 
been debited to working expenses, and I propose to 
debit all future charges to the same head, ‘The factory 
has no capital account, as some oritios of its expen: 


diture seem to suppose, every charge haying been 
regularly debited against the outturn of manufactured 
product. The outturn for the past year was 8,575 
pounds, in the proportions of 2,191 pounds of sulphate 
of quinine and 6,384 pounds of cinchona febrifuge. 
If the price of the raw material be added to the 
factory expenditure, the total cost of the outturn is 
seen to be as follows :— 


UE fauliaine 2 Whe 
Factory expenditure on chemicals, 
labour, and machinery « 87,804 15 6 
Raw material, viz, 162,940 pounds 
of bark crop of 1887-88, at 4 annas 
2713 pies per pound 43,037 6 O 


145,430 pounds of bark crop. of 
1888-89, at 3 annas 1,333 pies 


per, pound). > as 28,277 12 10 


108,620 2 4 


—" 


In other words, the outturn cost, as near as may 
be, R12-10-8'08 per pound. As a matter of conyeni- 
ence, I have taken the cost of febrifuge and quinine 
as the same; for in the present transition stage of 
the factory it is difficult to disentangle the expen- 
diture in labour and salaries, which has been incurred 
respectively on the manufacture of the two products. 

6. Tne New Ort Process for Manufacturing Quinine.— 
This process has been in use for the manufacture of 
sulphate of quinine during the year, and no less than 
2,191 pounds of that drug have been prepared by 
it. Arrangements have also been made for its appli- 
cation during the current year to the manufacture of 
cinchona febrifuge. Up to the year under riview, the 
new process can scarcely be said to have been used 
on a manufacturing scale. But the production of 
2,191 pounds is sufficiently Jarge to entitle it to be 
fairly considered as a manufacturing experiment. This 
enlarged experience of the working of the process only 
increases our confidence in it. It works without a 
single hitch; the bark is entirely exhausted of the 
whole of its alkaloid; and the quinine produced is 
professionally reported to be as pure in quality and 
as satisfactory in appearance as quinine of the best 
European brands. A brief account of cold oil pro- 
cess was submitted by me to Government in March 
1888, together with a short history of its invention. 
The history then submitted was, however, by an un- 
fortunate inadvertence, inaccurate in some respecis; 
and sufficient credit was not allowed for his share 
in its conception and perfection to Mr. ©. H. Wood, 
who for many years was Quinologist on the planta- 
tion. Mr. Wood has now prepared a short history of 
the invention, and a full account of the method of 
working the process. And this important and interest- 
ing paper I now enclose as appendix A of this re- 
port. I again take an opportunity of bearing my 
testimony, not only to the excellence and simplicity 
of this admirable process, but also to the generous 
way in which Mr. Wood, without any pecuniary 
reward, initiated and invented in his private laboratory, 
while Mr. Gammie perfected it in the Government 
Factory. Without Mr. Wood the process would not 
have been invented, while without Mr, Gammie it 
would not have been successfully applied to manu facture. 

7. Sales of Febrifuge and Quinine during the Year.— 
The total issues for the year were 6,178 pounds of 
febrifuge, 28; pounds of crystalline febrifuge and 
1,283 pounds of quinine. 

The tota issues of the previous year were 7,831¢ 
pounds of febrifuge (common and crystalline), and 
257% of quinine. There was thus during the year a 
considerable falling off in the issue of febrifuge. But 
this is hardly to be wondered at when the extraor- 
dinarily cheap price of quinine in the open market 
is considered. 

8. Stock Account.—The amount of bark in stock 
at the end of the year was 359,790 pounds, which 
has been valued at the cost price per pound of the 
year’s crop. The other manufactured products have 
been taken at their cost price,and the chemicals and 
stores at their actual value, The total value of stock, 
calculated in this way, stands at R1,10,699-10-8, 
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9, Financial Result of the Year's Working. 
the figures above given, the financial result of the 
year’s working is seen to be a profit of R27,843-15-9, 

This shows a net profit on the transactions of the 
year of R27,843-15-9—a result which, in the face of 
the unprecedentedly Jow prices for cinchoua products 
which have ruled during the year, may, I trust, be 
considered as financially satisfactory. The chief cause 
of the extraordinarily low price which has for some 
time ruled for cinchona bark, and as a consequence 
for quinine and the other «inchona alkaloids, is the 
immense exportation of bark from Ceylon. When 
Ooffee, which for a long time) was the staple pro- 
duction of Ceylon, began some years ago to fail be- 
cause of a disease which attacked the coffee tree, 
cinchona was largely substituted by the planters of 
that colony for the failing staple. And some idea 
of the extent to which this was done may be ga- 
thered from the following figures. During the year 
ending 30th September 1880 (using round numbers), 
One and-a-quarter milllion pounds of cinchona bark 
were exported from Oeylon to London. During the 
year 1883-84 the quantity rose to eleven millions, 
and the following year the quantity was about the 
same. During 1885-86, fifteen million pounds, and 
during 1886-87, fourtcen million pounds were exported. 
In 1887-88 the quantity fell to eleven millions, and 
during the current year it is exvected to show a 
further fall. The explanation of all this is simply 
that, when civchona began to fail from disease and 
depreciation in quality, the Ceylon planters turned 
their attention to tea-planting with such energy that 
they cut down their cinchona trees to make way for tea 
bushes; and, not being able to hold their bark, they 
were obliged to force it on the London market, to be 
sold for what it would fetch. The result has been an 
enormous fall in price, bark having been freely obtain- 
able in London for several years past at prices con- 
siderably below the cost of production; and quinine 
having, as a consequence, fallen to a figure far below 
any thing previously heard of. The exportation of 
bark from Java has also greatly increased of late years. 
South American bark, which a few years ago was our 
only source of quinine, hs practically been driven out 
of the market. And the world has thus been drawing 
its supplies of quinine for some time past, chiefly from 
bark grown in British and Dutch colonies in Asia. The 
efforts of the Governments of Great Britain and 
Holland, to secure for their tropical subjects a cheap 
remedy for the commonest of all tropical diseases, 
have thus culminated in a more triumphant success 
than was ever anticipated. But this state of affairs 
canno$ last much longer. Oeylon planters will not go 
on planting cinchona trees to sell their product at a loss. 
As a matter of fact, planting has already ceased; and 
exportations are beginning to diminish. And, in the 
course of a year or two, the price of cinchona products 
must rise. The invention of the new oil process of 
Messrs. Wood and Gammie, and the free publication of 
it by Government, will no doubt contribute materially 
to maintaining them permanently below the rates 
which have been hitherto considered as normal prices, 
because this invention males it possible for any intelli- 
gent planter to make quinine on his own estate. From 
the general depression of the cinchona industry, the 
Government estate could not hope to escape; and from 
a commercial point of view, the past year has not been 
so good as many previous years when prices were high. 
Butioasmuch as quinine has been materially cheapened 
(and thus putmore within reach of the masses), the 
result is, I think, gratifying. 

10. The crop of bark for the coming year will be 
regulated by the demand for quinine and febrifuge. 
And, as by the new process of manufacture a much 
larger outturn of alkaloid is obtained from the bark, 
the annual draft in the plantation for raw material 
should now begin to diminish. 

11. The sum of R2,150 received from the settlers 
within the cinchona reserve for land rent and graz- 
ing dues was paid into the Darjeeling Treasury, and no 
eredit is taken for them in the plantation accounts. 

12. The growth of the fuel plantation has been 
remarkably good, and the experiment, so far as it has 
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fone, has been an unmitizated success. A small addition 
to its area was made during the current year. From 
the older parts of this plantation it will soon be possible 
to thin out a good many poles for building sheds and 
coolies’ huts. 

13. For the seven months of the year under review, 
I was absent on furlough, and my duties were per- 
formed by Mr. J. Gammie, the Deputy Superinten- 
dent. Mr. Gammie’s service are alrealy too well 
known to Government to require anything more than 
mention by me. Mr. Pantling, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. 
Gammie, junior, conducted their respective duties to 
Mr. Gammie’s satisfaction and to mine, The head- 
writer in the Cinchona office, Baboo Gopal Chandra 
Datia, and the second writer, Baboo Devendravath 
Basu, and the other members of the office staff, have 
also worked diligently and well. 

14. The usual statistical returns, together with Mr, 
Wood’s memorindum on the new process for making 
quinine, are submitted as appendices. 


APPENDIX A, 


Memorandum onthe Pusel Oil Process of Manufacturing 
Quinine, by C. H. Woop, EsQ, r.cs., F.1.c., €e., 
dc, late Government Quinologist to the 
Government of Bengal. 


At the time Ireceived the appointment of Quinologist 
under the Government of Bengal (1873), I was in- 
structed by the Secretary of State to give my chief 
attention to the production on a large scale of a cheap 
and efficient febrifuge from the cinchona bark grown 
in British Sikkim; and I was specially directed to 
consider the suitability of the method which had been 
proposed by Dr. De Vrij for this purpose. It was in 
accordance with these instructions that the manufacture 
of the preparation now known as “ cinchona febrifuge ” 
wes established at Mongpoo. ‘fais preparation is made 
exclusively from the bark of (. suecirubra, which at 
that period was the principal product of the plantations. 
The process selected for its manufacture was not well 
adapted for extracting the alkaloids from the more 
valuable bark of C. calisaya. Several varieties of this 
species, however, were theo under extensive cultiva~ 
tion, and a considerable supply of bark from this source 
was likely to follow. The manufacture of cinchona 
febrifuge from the produceof C. succirubra being well 
established, it became important to make arrangements 
for working up the calisaya bark by some other method. 

It was obvious thet the most satisfactory way of 
utilizing this bark would be to prepare from it pure 
sulphate of quinine; but this could not be economically 
done with such crude appliances as sufficed for the 
manufacture of febrifuge. A suitable building fur- 
nished with the requisite machinery and apparatus 
was considered to be essential, and representations to 
this effect were made to Government by Dr. King 
and myself. Accordingly, in 1879, the Government of 
Bengal had agreed to sanction the formation of 
a small factory for the manufacture of pure 
quinine from the calisaya bark, Experiments which 
had been in progress for some time had enabled 
me to select a process for the purpose which promised 
to give satisfactory results. This process was to receive 
an extended trial in the new factory. The principal 
details of the method of working had been settled, 
and rough sketches of the apparatus made, The 
solvent I proposed employing in extracting the alkaloids 
from the bark was the ‘fusel oil” of commerce. This 
substance is a bye product obtained in the manufac- 
ture of spirit, and could be then purchased in Lon- 
don at about 9d. per gallon. I presume it has acquired 
the name of “oil,” because it floats on water, but its 
chief chemical component is amylie alcohol. There 
was no likelihood of any difficulty in the importation 
of fusel oil from Europe for use in the process; but 
should any unforeseen obstacle arise whereby _fusel 
oil could not be got, ordinary spirit was to be used in the 
extraction, and Government had sanctioned its exemp- 
tion from duty for such purpose. I had abundant evidence 
that the whole of the alkaloids could be advantageously 
obtained from the bark by the process I had selected ; 
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but its economical employment on the large sca’e de 
pended on the use of suitable apparatus whereby the 
solvent could be recovered from each operation with 
very little loss. It was for this reason that I considered 
a properly furnished factory to be essential to success ; 
and, as I have stated, the Government was prepared 
to sanction the expenditure necessary for this purpose. 

At this time then the arrangements were matured 
for starting a factory and putting the fusel oil process 
in operation. But at the same period there were 
reasons of a personal kind which made me anxious 
to return to England, and on this account I wished to 
tender my resignation. It seemed to me a suitable 
time for taking this step, because any successor to 
my appointment having to take the superintendence 
and control of the manufacture, would naturally prefer 
that the factory aid its appliances should be arranged 
under his own direc\ion. Some informal correspondence 
on these points passed between the Lieutenant- 
Governor and myself, in which Sir Ashley Eden at 
first very kindly asked me to reconsider the course I 
wished to take; but ultimately my resignation was 
accepted. It was suggested that the Secretary of 
State would possibly select a young chemist for the 
appointment, who would be willing to take up and 
carry out the plans already made for starting the 
manufacture. In that case f undertook to work with 
him on the subject for a timesin London, and render 
him what assistance I could in acquiring information 
that might be useful to him in putting the process 
into operation. 

I returned to England in the autumn of 1879, and 
a few months later IT had an opportuvity for making 
myself further acquainted with the employment of 
mineral oils in the extraction of quinine. ‘The use 
of these agen s had been already tried in India. Mr. 
Broughton experimented with them, but did not ob- 
tained any economical success (see his Report, dated 
Ast December 1873). Some experiments with such oils 
had been also made by myself, but with no very 
satisfactory results. Nevertheless, in some of the 
principal quinine factories of Europe, a process of 
extraction with mineral oil was being employed. In- 
deed, the oil process had largely superseded all others. 
I found tbat only certain kinds of oils, namely, the 
paraffine oils ob‘ained in the distillation of “ brown 
coal,” or schist, were well adapted for this process, 
the products of American petroleum being unsuitable 
for the extraction of quinine. I procured some oil 
from Young’s Paraffine Works, and made some trials 
with it in the extraction of ecalisaya bark from the 
Sikkim plantations, and obtained much better results 
than I had done before. Nevertheless, it appeared to 
me that the employment of this process in India would 
be attended with considerable difficulty. 

Fuse] oil still presented to my mind many advantages 
for use in that country, but I began to see the way to 
a further simplification in the method of employing it. 
In the process [had selected in India, fusel oil alone 
was used as the solvent. It now occurred to me that 
by previously diluting it with some liquid hydrocarbon 
a covsiderable improvement would result. In this case 
the fusel oil would be the active solvent; but the 
preeence of a considerable proportion of a hydrocar- 
bon, such, for instance, as any mineral oil or naphtha, 
would exclude some of the impurities otherwise taken 
up by the fusel oil when used alone, and the alkal- 
oids would be at once obtained in a much greater 
state of purity. I soon satisfied myself that the 
employment of a mixed solvent of this description 
would have mapy advantages oyer the use of fusel 
oil alone. But a considerable time had elapsed, and 
no fresh appointment to the post cf Quinologist had 
becn made. I learnt that the Government did not 
considerit desirable 1o send out another chemist. Un- 
dx these circumstances, | was not in a position to make 
apy further suggestions regarding the process of manu- 
faciure at S kkim, and I therefore let the matter drop. 

Later on, bowever, I heard that Mr. Gammie, who 
stil: conducted the marufacture of febrifuge, was also 
attem, ting the manuiacture of pure quinine sulphate 
from the calisaya bark ; and a correspondence begin 
betwen Mv, Gammie and myself on this subject. At 


about this time Dr. King came on a visit to Europe, 
and inthe autumn of 1884, I hed an opportunity of 
discussing with him the practicability of the efforts 
Mr. Gammie was making at Mungpoo. At that time 
a spirit process was uncer tria!, and the results pro- 
mised considerable success. The alkaloid was com- 
pletely extracted from the bark, butit was associated 
with much impurity, and its purification rendered the 
process somewhat too complicated for use ou the 
plantations, Dr. King, during his stay in Holland, 
had acquired some valuable information regarding the 
paraffine oil process as used in the Continental oil 
factories, and he consulted me regarding it. I was 
impressed with certain difficulties, which I thought 
would attend its employment by Mr. Gammie, and 
I did net feel that I could then assist him much in 
that direction. It seemed to me, however, a favourable 
moment to make a further trial of the modification 
of the fusel oil process to which I have already referred, 
namely, the employment of fusel oil diluted with some 
Jiqnid hydrecarbon for the extraction of the bark. 
Accordingly, I resumed my experiments on the use of 
such a mixed solvent, and worked out two or three 
alternative processes. ‘These differed from each other 
chiefiy in the nature of the diluting hydrocarbon. In 
one, the mixed solvent was formed by diluting the 
fusel with five or six times its volume of the volatile 
portion of coal tar naphtha. The principle of this 
process 1 communicated to Dr. Radwood, one of the 
editors engaged in preparipg a new Pharmacopceia, as 
likely 10 furnish the basis of a convenient analytical 
methcd for determining the alka'oidal value of the 
cinchona bark used in medicine, and the process is now 
the official test for that purpose in the present: British 
Pharmacopmia. The uee of a volatile naphtha, whether 
derived from coal, shale, or petroleum, for diluting 
the fusel oil, presented several advantages for a manu- 
facturing process; but it was probable that there 
would be grcat difficulty in obtaining any such naptha 
in India. Inauvother of the processes I devised, the 
fusel oil was therefore diluted with ordinary kerosine. 
As this oil is so largely used for illumivating purposes 
in India, and is therefore so readily obtainable there, 
this method offered the greatest facilities for imme- 
diate trial. 

When Mr. Gammie visited England in the summer 
of 1885, he came to my laboratory and witnessed the 
experimental working of this process; and formed a 
favourabie opinion of its adaptability for use on the 
plantations. On his return to Mungpoo, he began 4 
trial of the method in extracting calisaya bark, and 
the satisfactory results he obtained encouraged him 
to go on. With great perseverance he mastered one 
detail after another, using only the simple appliances 
that he found at hand, antil he was able to employ 
the process on a considerable scale. The valuable 
resulte, therefore, which have been thus far attained 
in the practical application of the process, are entirely 
due to h’s skill and energy. 

A description of the process as it was being con- 
ducted at the commencement of this year was drawn 
up by Mr. Gammie, and was published with the Gov- 
ernment Resolution of the 26th March 1888. Since 
then, I believe, he has effected a further improvement 
in the mechanical arrangements, and is now in a 
position to work from 3,000 to 5,0001b. of bark per 
week. A considerable quantity of quinine sulphate 
has been produced and issued. Samples of this have 
been analysed, and the results show that both in 
purity and appearance it is equal to the best European 
quinine. ‘There appears to be no doubt that the extract- 
ion is complete, the amounts of quinine obtained cor-es- 
ponding well with the known composition of the bark. 

As yet only calisaya bark has been worked by this 
process. This brrk contains a largeamount of quinine 
associated with vcry little cinchonidine; consequently 
the final operaticns for obtaining pure quinine sulphate 


are very simple. But the plantations will also furnish a 


much bark, especially from hybrids, which contains a 
considerable amount of quinine associated with a 
large amount of cinchonidine. Such kark will no doubt 
be utilised in the preparation of pure quinine as soon 
.s the further arrangement necessary for separating 
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he extracted alkaloids are provided. Succirubra bark 
can be as readily extracted by this method as any 
o}ther; and it seems that from the acid solution of 
the total alkaloids so obtained, “cinchona febrifuge” 
can be prepared equal in every respect to that hitherto 
prepared by the acid process, and with the advantage 
ofa greatly increased yield. 

Oomparing this process of extraction with others 
that have been tried in India, the chief advantages 
it presents appear to be—(1) that the alkaloids are 
completely extracted from the bark ina much greater 
state of purity, so that theo final operations for ob- 
taining pure and finished products are much simpli- 
fied; (2) that the whole process of extraction can be 
performed at common temperatures; (3) that the 
apparatus and appliances required are all of a simple 
character, and therefore well suited for use on the 
plantations. 

No very exact estimate can yet be formed of the 
cost of manufacturing quinine and other alkalo‘ds by 
this process. It is only now slowly passing from the 
experimental stage, which is necessarily an expensive 
one. Further improvements conducing to greater eco- 
nomy are probable. But even asit is, I gather from 
Dr. King, under whose skilful superintendence all 
efforts at local manufacture have been s0 ably fostered, 
that quinine can be produced on the plantations at 
a cost not exceeding the present uuprecedentodly low 
market price of the valuable medicine. 


SS 


Tur German New Guinea Company has recently 
been making trials with a view to growing cotton 
in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and I hear that their 
efforts have been highly successful. A sample of 
the new produce found a good market and realised 
much above the average price. In March about 
500 cwt. are expected of the new article.—Cor., L. and 
C. Express, Feb. 21st. 

Gum Arabic In Persta.—Itis well known how the 
recent wars in the Soudan and the isolation of those 
tracts have affected the supply of gum. The effects 
of this are now being felt in Persia, where gum is 
now being extensively collected from the wild almond, 
‘‘oavan,” and other shrubs and trees, and measures 
are being taken to prevent the wholesale destruction 
of such woods.—Chemist and Druggist, March Ist. 


Capitan Wantep ror BontviaAn Cincrona Puan 
TATIONS.—A letter has been sent to the I*rench 
Agricultural Society from Ga Paz, Bolivia, stating 
that in the Yungas district cinchonas are cultivated 
which afford as much as 8 and 10 per cent. of 
quinine. The younger barks are best, the alkaloids 
therein increasing in proportion until tho trees 
are six years old, after which the valuable cons- 
tituents decrease as steadily, fine-looking flat old 
barks, about 4 inches in width, sometimes contain- 
ing only 14 per cent of alkaloids. The richest 
sorts are quills about the size of the finger. Shoots 
springing in great numbers from old trees which 
haye been cut down invariably hold considerably 
more quinine than the parent tree. Henee the 
once accepted opinion that older barks are best 
is erroneous. On the contrary, the younger ones, 
or canutas, are preferable; while to secure the 
largest yield cinchonas should be grown from seed, 
and cut down when between six and twelve years 
old. The idea of. growing cinchona forests is, for 
the same reason, an unwise one. The letter goes 
on to urge Europeans tocome to Bolivia and there 
purchaso lands, which can be had very cheaply, 
for developing the cinchona industry on a substantial 
basis. The communication, although perhaps not 
disinterested, is of some interest as affording an 
insight into the modern Bolivian. methods, which 
in many ways differ from the Hast Indian mode 
of conducting cinchona plantations.— Chemist and 
Druggist, 


Dear Quwine AT Home.—An Uva correspondent 
writes:—‘‘I do not think I told you that inquiring 
at the retail chemists for quinine by the ounce, I 
found their prices ranged from 3s to 12s in London, 
6s in Torquay, and 5s to 5s 6d in Winchester. On 
the 12s man telling me his price, I said: ‘ You are 
of course aware that quinine is selling at consider- 
ably below 2s the ounce at Mincing Lane,’ ‘Yes, so 
it is,’ was the reply. Quinine alone was the 
remedy—all the substitutes were found useless— 
against the influenza.’’ And yet the quinine people 
seem not to have risen to the occasion: did they 
placard all the big towos with ‘‘ Penny Quinine— 
the only preventive of Influenza’ &c. &o,? We 
trow not—-or the market would have got into a 
better position. 

DYSPEPSIA IN TOWN FOLK. 

Probably few things do more to determine a 
man’s disposition than the state of his digestion. 
The ancient philosphers maintained that they could 
produce any given disposition by controiling the 
diet. Certain kinds of minds go with certain kinds 
of bodies, and, in a large measure, is the body 
influenced by the diet. Compare the fat, well-fed, 
phlegmatiec priest with the active, under-fed, nervous 
needle-woman; compare the hardy and enduring 
eaters of whale blubbers with the eaters of fruit ; 
compare the adipose beer-drinker with the tor- 
mented g'utton: and in all these cases, and, in- 
deed many others, there will be seen marked 
differences. On the whole, generally speaking, 
there are no people fed so well, as a class, as the 
dwellers in towns. More meat is eiten in Loadon 
than in any city in the worl), an (its inhabitants show 
great force. The general strain put upon them 
requires that they live well; but with all this strain 
the digestion is somewhat enfeebl<ed, and the food 
necessary to keep up the body taxes the digestive 
organs too. But there are other things. Sanitary 
science teaches that only a certain number of peo- 
ple can live, without detriment to themselves, on 
an acre of ground. In large towns this principle is 
entirely disregarded, and all the dwellers have to 
participate in paying the penalty, either with their 
own health and shortened days, or with that. of 
their children yet unborn. One factis significant: 
the ozone m2t with ia the air after a thunderstorm 
is valuable, in that it exerts a purifying action upon 
the atmosphere. In London itis quite impos-ible 
to find traces of this ozone. 

We say that dyspepsia is an accompaniment of 
civilization, andthe proposition is so plain that he 
whoruns may read. Its symptoms are muititorm, 
but one thing is an unmistakable evidence of its 
presence, which isthe subjective feeling that one 
has a stomach. To feel you haye a stomach is 
dyspepsia. It isa disease whose pains are relent- 
less and unmanning, and whose consequences are 
grievous to be borne. In most cases, consumption, 
cancer of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach, and 
in infants, rickets, scrofula, and generat wasting, 
are preceded by dysp ‘ptic conditions, S 

What is the cure? There is no one thing will 
cure it. Pepsin Tabloids, one or two after each 
meal, are the best digestive aid, and if there be 
flatulence, these should be accompanied with five 
or six Charcoal Tabloids. One point shculd ever 
be borne in mind: ns lone as there is constipa- 
tion the dyspepsia cannot improve, and, to correct 
this, Cascara Sagrada is admirable, It does not 
aggravate the trouble the longer it is given, but 
on the other hand, eventually overcomes. At first, 
a Tabloid may be required two or three times a day, 
but a period soon arrives when less and less, and 
finally none, is needed. Jor acidity, half a dozen 
Soda Tabloids, swallowed with a dvaught,—'Health,” 
London, 
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CEYLON EX PLANTERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


‘*Malcolmson Vineyard,” fresno, 
California, Feb. 5th. 

Dean S8ir,—Your ever welcome Weekly Observer 
is now coming to hand regularly,and by the time [ got 
it back again owing to the numerous old Ceylon plan- 
ters’ hands it goes through, it is almost in shreds so 
eagerly is it devoured. Some of us here sre longing 
for the time, when our vineyards are in such con- 
dition as regards crops, that we can pay a visit to 
the old island, butin the meantime we have to do 
our best to pull along until that time. If you think a 
description of this locality and our vineyards— 
and in this vicinity we have some of the largest 
in the world—would be of interest to your numerous 
readers, I shall wilingly sit down and give some 
idea of our prospects here and the country generally. 
In the meantime, I may mention we have located 
amongst us in this vicinity one of the ablest 
botanists in this State and one who has given a 
considerable amount of time and with success to 
the eradicating of the vine disease, a disease some- 
thing similar to the dreaded Jfemileia vastatriv. 
So successful bas he been in this particular branch 
that ho has lately placed himself in communication 
with your respected Colonial Secretary, who has I 
understand brought his name before your Pian- 
ters’ Association. This gentleman, Profegsoz Gustaye 
Hisen, is well known here and is one of very high 
authority, and he feels certain if sufficient induce- 
ment is held out to him that he could eradicate 
your old enemy, the coffee leaf disease. Should his 
letter be favourably entertained by the Association 
and he decide to go to Oeyon, I shall be happy 
to hand him letters of introduction to your goodself 
as also to my numerous friends in Ceylon.—Yours 
&G., WM. LAING MALCOLMSON. 

[We should not advise the Professor to think of 
incurring the expense of a visit to Ceylon to 
experiment on Hemileia vastatrix. The area now 
lett of coffee is very limited, and it is scarcely at 
all troubled with H.V., the chief p-st now being 
acoccus insect, green bug. We shall be glad to 
hear about the vineyards.—Ep. 7’. A.] 


CEYLON THA IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
General Post Office, Sydney, Feb. 7th. 


Dear Srp,—Since arriving here 1 have been 
endeavouring to ‘‘push’’ the Ceylon tea (and 
commenced business as agent 
‘‘as per enclosed card”), but hitherto have re- 
ceived scant encouragement owing to the flavour 
of the tea I brought with me, not being gene- 
rally liked. People complain of its strong fla- 
your, and I think most of the Ceylon teas are 
faulty in this respect, as I find our teas are 
being “blended” with inferior China teas, to a 
very large extent, and principally on _ this 
account retail grocers buy the strong flavoured 
Ceylon tess at a low figure and it is passed on 
in a blended form to suit the publio taste, so 
that in teality the Ceylon tea is little known 
and less appreciated in its pure state. Were a 
weaker or finer flavoured tea obtainable, it would 
undoubtedly fetch a better price and would be 
more appreciated and sought after by private 
families, and there would be no occasion for 
blending with other, and as is often the case, 
wilh inferior tes, 


in a small way 


goes the Ceylon teas are bought up entirely for 
blending purposes, I allude now to the town 
trade. 

If you would kindly say a word on my behalf, 
getting the Planters’ Association to appoint me 
one of their agents in Sydney and if they would 
supply me with samples of tea for distribution, 
allowing me a certain percentage on all orders 
obtained, I would feel greatly obliged to you 
and would do my best to forward their interests. 
I would, however, strongly recommend them to 
consider the advisability of obtaining finer or 
less strongly flavoured teas for the Australian 
market, as itis of the greatest importance to get 
our teas appreciated for domestic uso, in ils pure 
state and not for “‘blending’”’ purposes; a3 in the 
former case better prices are obtainable. 

Another proposition I wish to makeis, that the 
P. A, have their tea ‘‘ analyzed” by a competent 
and well known Austyalian chemist, and copies of 
the analysis to be distributed amoog agents and 
others out here. It would aid the gentlemen who 
are trying to push the tea, and would also be a 
good recommendation, especially if a note by you, 
theeditor, were added to the analysis.—Yours é&c., 

L. P. THOMAS, 


P.S,—Should my brother planters aid me in the 
way I have indicated in the disposal of their 
tea in Australia, I should do what I could for their 
interests. Not forgetting to thank you sincerely 
for all you have doze for us and all who §0 liberally 
aided us in taking this much desired change, 
which as far as health goes has proved beneficial. 
I like Australia, and Sydney is a fine city, but 
sanitary reforms are much needed, particularly 
in the suburbs. dE i Earn Bs 


{As the readiest means of. aiding Mr. Thomas 
we give publicity to his letter, which the Oeylon 
Tea Fund Committee will doubtless take into con 
cideration. Ceylon teas were fully analyzed in Mel 
bourne at the time of the Exhibition. Has Mr. 
Thomas warned consumers of pure Ceylon teas 
to put less in the pot, and to be careful not to 
ellow the infusion extend beyond 5 or 6 minutes ?— 
Ep. 7. A,] 


EMPLOYMENT BY THE IMPERIAL 
BRITISH HAST AFRICA CO. 


Mombasa, Feb, 11th. 

Dear S1r,—As I have had sundry inquiries from 
men in Ceylon, as to what steps should be taken 
to obtain employment in this Company, I should be 
much obliged if you would insert this letter in 
your valuable paper. 

All appointments are made in London. Personal 
application must be made at the office, No, 2, Pall 
Mall Hast. 

The limit of ageis I believe from 25 to 35 years. 
The Board strongly objects to married men. 

It would give me much pleasure to see Ceylon 
men out here, but I should strongly advise them 
not to go home in hopes of getting employment 
here.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Oca g ku a Were e LG Ostet 
Asst. Administrator, 
Imperial British Hast Africa Co, 


THE OOCONUT LEAF DISHASE. 


Veyangoda, Feb. 16th, 1890, 
Dear Sir,—In your issue of the 13th instant, in draw- 
ing attention to Dr. Trimen’s latest report on the 
Coconut Leaf Discase you say “we are assured that it 
has almost, if not quite, disappeared from nearly every 
district where it was temporarily noticed, unless Veyan- 
goda be anexception,” You willl am sure excuse me 


As far as my experience | if I inquire whether the assurances you refer to were 
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made to you by the residents of every district where th® 
disease was once present, or whether you received them 
at second hand. Assurances such as you refer to must 
be received with caution, for people very often when 
speaking only for themselves pretend to hold a brief for 
others as well. Writing somewhere in March last year 
ycur veteran correspondent from Hapitigam ‘IKorale 
gave you a description of the disease as observed 
by him, “on the two to six year old plants now 
suffering, the whole of the leaves, in some cases 
even tothe half developed centre shoot, areaffected, and 
the dark specks appear not only on the leaflet 
but on the leaf-g'em itself,” a pretty minute descrip- 
tion of the disease that. Writing later on and after 
rain fell he says, ‘the coconuts have taken a fresh 
start. Many of those that suffer from- the disease 
have developed centre leaves without a speck, but we 
must not holloa till we are out of the wood.’’ And yet 
when the now historical deputation waited on you, Mr. 
Wright is reported by you to have said “throughout 
the Hapitigam Korale there is no appearance of any 
diseare.” Mr. Wright’s statement, if correctly re- 
poited, and he has never contradicted it, is in direct 
oppcsition to that of your Hapitigam Korale corres- 
pondent. Itis clear that on that cccasion Mr, Wright 
spoke only for himself, though he appeared to represent 
the whole of the Korale heis resident in unless W.B. L. 
becredited with a very vivid imagination in describing 
what was non-existent. 

As last year so this year, tho disease made its appear- 
ance in October-November, and during the hour or so 
that Dr. Trimen spent in going round the estate from 
which I write, I was able to show him thai trees ou 
adjoining estates were affected as well as those on this 
I am of a very sceptical turn of mind and refuse to 
believe that as regards the disease this district is an 
exception, till I have personally satisfied myself as to 
the truth of it. Last year I travelled pretty freely and 
found the disease present wherever I went. I would 
fain hope that your surmise that the coconut leaf- 
disease Jike that of the cinchona and gum is due to 
chemical caus¢s is correct.—Truly yours, 18x 

[‘*B.” should now give up groaning over the 
past, and take a brighter view of the present and 
future: at least ow accounts from most coconut 
districtsare most cheering.— ED. 7. A.} 


“TEA IN. THE UNITED STATES.” 


S1r,—Referring to your paras under this heading, 
in yourissue of the 3rd and 4th instant, I cannot 
reconcile the figures with those given to us by the 
eminent tea tabulating firm of Messrs. Gow, Wilson 
& Stanton. According to this firm’s last ansual 
(colored) circular, I find it stated that the “annual 
average consumption of tea in English pounds” in 
the United States to be as follows :— 

1883-84 ., On 60 874 milliong 

MeGpMM cikhe. ih!) GR, 

1886 At o0 ale 79 ” 

1887 oo on te 874 yy 

1888 ees ne 84 = 
Your figures tell us that ‘‘the value of tea im- 
ported (into the U.S.) has gone down” as follows 
for 11 months in each year ;— 


teed’. .. 13,000,000 dollars 
1886... ~. 14,179:000 ,, 
1889 10,658,000 ,, 


Say roughly for 12 months in each of the above 
years :— 

18st os oe . 

(ECG) ines. | ake 15 .; 

AGRON grt ds, vest ek 12 x 
So that in 1884 and 1886 the value of the tea im- 
ported into the U, 8S. was apparently 16 cents and 19 
ents per lb. respectively, or say, roughly, in English 
money 7id and 9d per Ib. only. 

If my figures for yalue are deduced correctly 
we must certainly not expect the people of the U. 
States to buy our fine teas until they have become 
educated up to them. Mr, Pineo ought, be 


14 million dollars 


, 


this time, to be able to tell us if it ig true 
that about 8d per lb. represents the average whole- 


‘sale price in America: if so it is astoundingly low 


seeing that no duty on tea ig levied there! and 
if in 1889 there were again, as in 1888, 84 mil- 
lion of tb. imported and at a cost of 12 million 
dollars only, then the value per lb. was in 1889 
only about 14 cents, or say about 6d per lb.! 

It is very evident from the fact of the people 
of the U. 8. now paying almost double the value 
for the coffee they drink compared to what they 
did in 1884, that they only require to have the right 
kind of tea placed before them to buy it greedily: 
any way money apparently seems to be no obstacle. 
Like the people of Mngland they are doubtless 
rapidly refusing to drink the cheap and nasty teas 
now being sent tothem by Chinaand Japan; and 
when they can get pure Ceylon tea at a moderate 
price and cnow how to brew it, we may expect to see 
the consumption go up by leapsand bounds. Mr, 
R. H, Pineo should hurry up and never mind 

OOLONGS. 

[To which we add that Mr. Pineo should try 
and get at the millions among Muropean emi- 
grants, regular tea drinkers, who have passed into 
the United States since 1859 say, and who should 
still know good tea when they seo and try it.— 
Ep. 7) A.) 


THE GAME PRESERVATION MOVEMENT, 
Outstation, March Ist. 

Sir,—In runping over the list of persons who bave 
joined the Game Preservation Association, I was very 
much surprised to find that only three Oivil Servants 
have given their support to the object in view; end 
that not a single native sportsman (of whom there 
are very many in the island) has apparently been 
asked to co-operate. I fully believe that if the latter 
had been approached on the subject, very many, who 
hold the same views on the subject of sport, as 
Huropean sportsmen, would, I doubt not, have 
gladly worked shoulder to shou'der with those who 
originated the movement. J cn’y trust that my view 
as regards the exclusion of native sportsmen is not 
correct, 

I daresay it wiil be some months before we can 
expect a special legislative enactment to be passed 
on the Jises suggested by the Association, or on 
the basis of the very able Report laid before the 
Legislative Oouncil by the Oommission headed by 
Major-General Lennox. In the meanwhile, it is 
hoped that those Oivil Servants who hold office 
in such well-known game centres as Anuradha- 
pura, Mannar, Jaffca, Batticaloa, Trincomalee, Ham- 
bantola, Matara, Tangalla, Puttalam, Chilaw, Kurune- 
gala, and Vavaniyanvilankulam will sce that the existing 
law (though very defective in some respects) is enforced 
and that their petty headmendo not connive with 
the native sportsmen of their villages in the extinc- 
tion of one of the sources of the focd supply of 
the Oolony. It is, I believe, not generally known 
that the Government Agent or Assistant Agent of 
each Province or District holds every month a kind 
of durbar of all the headmen under him when ques- 
tions of irrigation, forest preservation, crime &c. are 
discussed. Wouldit be out of place if these Civil 
Servants would make it a point, on such occasions, 
to imprcss on the minds of their hesdmen the pressing 
necessity of observing a close time and enforcing 
the clauses of thea existing Game Preservation 
Ordinance? This might be done till a more satisfactory 
ordinance is passod by our Legislature. I believe it 
wiil be best for the Association to communicate with 
all the Civil Servants in the island, asking them 
to form branch associations in their districts. These 
might hold their meetings a fortoight or so betore 
the melting of the parent Association, and the re- 
solutions passed by them might be forwarded for 
consideration and discussion at the general meeting 
to be held at Nuwara Eliya,—Yours faithfully, 

NIMROD, 
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ALOE FIBRE FROM SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Halgar, Coppa, Kadur District, 
Mysore Province, March Ist. 

Dear Sir,—In your Overland edition of the 11th 
December last I read a very interesting article 
regarding fibres and fibre-cleaning machines. By 
this day's post Iam sending youasmall sample 
of fibre I have prepared from the aloe leaf com- 
mon to this part of the country. I should feel 
very much obliged to you if you would let me 
know at what prices such fibre would be sold and 
also how it should be packed, also if there aro 
any cheap machines for extricating the fibre from 
the leaf. 

Hoping you will excuse me for the liberty Iam 
taking in writing youon this matter and any trouble 
I may be giving you, I am, dear sir, yours faith- 
fully, L. D. COLLEDGE. 

|The fibre looks good and marketable, but we 
regret to say there is no trade in the article as yet 
at Colombo, nor any means of haying its value 
appraised. We see the latest quotations for aloe 
fibre in Mauritius is :— 

1st Quality R375 to R400 per ton. 

2nd Do 3:0 {0 R360 do. 
We would recommend our correspondent to apply 
to Mr. Thurston of the Madras Museum, or to 
the Superintendent of the Gardens at Saidapet, for 
information,—Ep. 7. 4.] 


LOCAL LIMITED PLANTING COMPANIES, 


Uva, March 6th, 

Dear Sir,—I have perused with much interest 
and considerable profit the reports and balance 
sheets of the several local Limited Companies you 
have lately been publishing in the Observer. These 
reports have been specially interesting to me as I 
have been asked by a friend to look out fora safe 
investment in a good paying Company, so that any 
information that can be gathered is carefully noted. 
These reports convey a very candid if not a very 
good account of the Companies’ affairs at present; 
but the directors are to be highly commended for 
Jaying such a very honest and explicit statement 
of matters before the sharcholders and the general 
public (take for instance the Uva, Spring Valley 
and Lanka Companies in Uva). 

There are two large and influential Oompanies in 
Uva. ‘‘ The Haputale Coffee Company, Limited” and 
‘“The Madulsima Coffee and Cinchona Company, 
Limited,’”’ which every now and then ons hears 
great things of locally, but which you keep us terribly 
in the dark about. I cannot remember ever having 
seen a copy of their profit and loss account in any 
of the local papers,and this makes me rather curious 
to know why these two Companies don’t publish an 
annual statement of their affairs like what all 
other local Limited Companies do. It has been men- 
tioned to me that these Companiea are doing 
so well that the directors and shareholders wish 
to keep the thing within themselves. (Surely this 
is not so.) How far this may be true I don’t know, 
but still I am sure this need not prevent them 
from furnishing the outside world with a state- 
ment of their reyenue and expenditure since 
the Companies were started, It can do no harm, 
and will attract the attention of capitalists to 
Uva as the field for good sound investments in 
coffee, tea and cinchona, Itis not a lot of big 
talk that is wanted, but facts and figures, so let 
us have a copy of the balance sheet of these two 
Companies, if you can obtain them, so that wecan 
compare them with other local Limited Companies 
in our midst which no doubt will be for the good 
of these Companies’ interests and our new Province 
in particular.—Yours truly, SNOOKS, 


AVVERTISING TEA IN CANADA: 
THE WAY THEY DO IT. 


Colombo, March 8th. 

Dear Sir,—One of our constituents at home 
sends us the enclosed cutting from a Canadian 
paper, thinking it might interest you to see how 
the sale of tea is being advertised in that part of 
America.—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

GHO, STEUART & Co. 

[The advertisements referred to are headed “Genuine 
Diamonds and solid gold watches found in tea,” and 
“One thousand dollars Reward.” {n these announce- 
ments the Traders Tea Oompany set forth that they 
“have completed their organization aud have opened a 
store in Toronto at 15 King street west. Their tea is 
only sold in cans, price $leach. Inorder to introduce 
their choice blends of t’as, this Sompany will put a 
souvenir in every can, such as solid gold aad siiver 
watche: of the best American and Swiss makers, Also 
genuine emeralds, Jiamonds, pearls, turquoise, amethyst 
and sapphire jewelery set in solid gold, and various 
other articles of less value too numerous to mention. 
Bear in mind that this costly method of adver- 
tising will be disc ntinued after G60 days’ time.” 
A list of fortunate purchasers is then given. ‘Tbe 
secend advertisement says that ‘One thousand dollars 
will be paid in cash to any charitable institution of 
Torouto that may be named by and reputable citizen 
who will prove that the watches sold in our cans of 
tea are not solid gold through and through, or that 
the diamonds are not genuine and set in soild gold, 
or the tea s rictly pure and free from adulteration. 
The cry is still they come, and hundreds of patrons 
are made happy daily by receiving genuine diamonds 
and solid gold watches as souvenirs in their cans of 
choice tea at No. 15, King-street west. Remember 
that af‘er 60 days these choice teas will be sold at 
the same price, same quality and quantity, but with- 
ont these valuable holiday presents as souvenirs. 
The watches are genuiue solid gold hunting case. 
American jewelled movements, stem-wiud and set, and 
ve diamonds are genuine and set in solid gold.”—Ep. 

b Ale] 
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ROUGH ON TEA. 


Dear Si1n,—What will your planting friends think 
of the suggestion of your London corresponden’ 
in his last letter, that they may shortly be supplied 
with tea boxes made of horse dung?! This is 
surely rough on tea? Why it is worse than cedar ! 
Your correspondent must hail from the land of 
the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos ?—Yours truly, 

EH. B. CREASY. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS FOR FAIR PEKOKR 
SOUCHONGS: ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES, 


Colombo, March 13th. 

Drar S1r,—I should be glad to know what your 
weekly telegraphed quotation for Fair Pekoe Souchong 
is intended to represent. 

You say ‘‘ For such teas a8 Mariawatte, Diyagama 
and Kandapola,’’ but on turning up the London 
broker’s circular for the corresponding dates, there 
appears to be a discrepancy in price as will be seen by 
the following list of quotations :-— 

Telegram Published London Broker’s 
in Jeylon Observer. Circular. 
Jan. 15th ..104d Jan. 17th .. Mariawatte 93d 
» 22nd..10d *) » + Kandaloya 9] 
» 24th ..Mariawatte 93d 
» dlst .. 92d » 29th... A 94d 
», «+Kandaloya 93d 


Feb, 5th ..9%d Feb. 7th ..Mariawatte 94d 
» 12th ,.94%d i dae ere 

» +» Kandaloya 93d 
» 19th..94d Aas a6 + 8d 
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During the six weeks under notice I only find 
one quotation of Diyagama, and that is a small 
break and therefore no standard cf market value. 
By an explanation of the above you will much 
oblige 

“ONE WHO DOES NOT UNDERSTAND. 

[The aboye comparison surprises us very much, 
for we had only a few weeks ago to remark to 
our London Correspondents that we thought their 
market reports and quotations rather lower than 
Reuter’s and other messages justified. We must 
now ask Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton to look 
at the above figures and explain how discrepancies 
all the other way have occurred, or where the mis- 
conception comes in ?—Ep. 7’, A.) 


INDIAN TEA EXPORTS. 


Srr,—According to your Calcutta telegram of 7th 
instant the total export ‘‘from Calcutta’’ to date 
this season to the United Kingdom, Australia, We. 
is 102,000,000 lb. Are the words I have put in ‘italics 
(from Calcutta) correct, or do the figures represent 
the exports from all India?* Now that tea is 
falling so rapidly it is as well that we have the 
situation put clearly before us. Therefore in 
answering the above query would it be convenient 
for you to giye your readers information as to 
what precise period ‘this season” referred to 
in your telegram actually refers—and at the same 
time give the figures for the preceding five seasons 
—and for the same period in each, of course.} If 
the figures for exports from India and Ceylon were 
computed from the same date, yearly it would be a 
great advantage, and of course the London figures 
for Imports, Deliveries and Stocks should com- 
mence from the same period. Then the figures would 
be of some value. All should commerce Ist January 
and end 31st December in each year alike. 

Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton, in their circular 
of 27th December 1889, giye imports of Indian 
teas into the United Kingdom for twelve months 
commencing June and ending May in each _ year 


say for 1887 78,209,334 lb. 
ap 1888 86,370,856. ,, 
1889 94,954,287 ,, 


” 

Now if the Indian scason extends to end of May} 
we have still almost 3 months to run to complete 
seascn 1889-90, so that alarge addition may yet 
have to go to the already large figures of 102,000,060 lb. 
referred to at the commencement of this letter. 

What period does the Ceylon tea season now 
comprise? docs it still begin Ist October and end 
30th September ? TEKA PLANTER. 


* From Calcutta, we belicve.—Ep. 7’. A. 
| We are unable to give our correspondent the figures 
for five years: but the following show the exports of 
Indian tea from Calcutta for the past three seasons, 
from Ist May to 31st Jan., as given in the latest letter of 
the Secretary of the indian Tea Association, Calcutta :— 
Ist May 1887 to 3lst Jan. 1888...82,463,713 Jb. 
Do 1588 do. 1889...90,478.489 
Do 1889 do. 1890 93,829,219 
Oat of which were exported to Great Britain :— 
Ist May 1857 to 3lst Jan. 1888...79,457,936 Ib. 
Do 1888 do. J889...86,628,585 
Do 1889 do. 1890,.,89,129 802 ,, 
Trom lst Feb. to 7th March 1890, the exports were 
about 6 million lb. bringing the total up to 102 millions. 
Ep. 7. A. 


+ The Indian season rung from Ist May to 30th 
April, but very lift'e is shipped during the last two 
months. The Ceylon seeson his just been changed to 
tLe calendar year.—Ip. 7. A, 


FINE CEYLON TEAS FOR RUSSIA. 


Central Province, March 11th. 

Dear Sir,—Your leader in your issue of the 
6th inst. how to open a market for Ceylon tea in 
Russia, is calculated to do much good at this 
juncture, The prices in London are wired lower and 
lower every week, and exchange being firm is also 
against us. 

I do really hope the Ceylon Tea Fund Com- 
mittee willpush Dr. Duke’s scheme at its meeting 
next week, and at once arrange to send a suitable 
agent to China to meet the Russian buyers. The 
Hankow market opens in the end of April and 
Foochow later on, so that there ig no time for 
delaying decisive measures. It is quite impossible 
to send a sufficient number of agents through the 
length and breadth of Russia to make known the 
excellencies of Oeylon tea to a tea-drinking nation. 
Dr. Duke’s echeme meets the difficulty in a compara- 
tively inexpensive manner and with every proba- 
bility of success. These Russian tea buyers in 
China practically control the whole of the Russian 
tea trade, and if our teas have the intrinsic qualities 
we are co fond of extolling, it is only necessary 
to bring them to the notice of these Russian 
experts in this simple and thoroughly practical 
menner and thus lay the foundation of a very 
large business with Russia direct. 

Our best teas must only be brought to their 
notice by the agent to begin with, for if we 
are able to send our best teas where good 
tea is appreciated, the London market can take off 
our hands the commoner qualities through cus- 
tomers who only give us a penny more for broken 
pekoes than for pekoes. 

If the Tea Fund Committee do not act promptly 
in this matter, many of the subscribers will 
give up faith in its power to push our Ceylon 
teas in countries where tea is now the favorite 
beverage.—Yours faithfully. 

ONE LARGELY INTERESTED. 


THA BROKERS AND THE THA TRADE. 


Sir,—The following extract from a Planting Note 
may be fairly taken to represent the opinion of the 
planting infallibility, whose opinion on tea in general, 
and on nothing in particular, is frequently a source 
of amusement to the less favoured species of the 
sea-board capital and of the little town across the 
water, 

Under the head Yatiyantota, 4th March,is written:— 
‘‘T observe that tea prices, though somewhat better 
than at same period last year, are very far 
from satisfactory. Strange to say that brokers’ 
reports seem at the same time to be unsatisfactory, 
and why is to me a mystery, because J believe it 
would be the same were I to forward breaks of the 
identically eame quality, I would get a better report 
on tea shipped in say October and November than 
I would get on the same if shipped a month ago, I 
suppose it is that when prices are’ satisfactory 
brokers don’t bother themselves picking out minor 
faults as they do when prices are otherwise.” 

Yhe above note if properly expressed would read 
thus :—JI believe that, brokers, tea tasters and the 
tea trade generally are a lot of consummate asses 
and don’t know good tea when they see it. I believe 
that merchants, brokers, tea tasters, &c., &e., &e. 
(barring the V. A,’s) are a set of rogues and parasites. 
I believe that we are the men who know 
all things, that the sun, moon, earth, water, and 
particularly the railway, were created and made for 
our sole use and enjoyment, and that the Planters’ 
Association is the Legislative Council of earth, or 
ought to be. Wonderful oh planter is your belief 
(particularly in yourself). 
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At his next Sunday tea fight it might be useful 
and instructive to consider the following points :— 


1st, That prices are regulated by supply and 
demand. 

Qnd. That [quality falls off at certain seasons of 
the year. 


3rd. That as quantity increases and quality falls 
off prices fall too. 
4th. That at present quality igs poor, shipments 
are increasing: so prices are falling.—I am, sir, 
OFSE ED» 


THA, CONDEMNED AS UNFIT FOR IJOOD, 
DESTROYED BY HER MAJESTYS’ 
REVENUE OFFIOERS. 

Dear Sin,—In the interests of the English people, 
to say nothing of those engaged in India and 
Ceylon in producing the fragrant leaf as pure 
ag it can be made, it is surely high time that 
some light were thrown upon the above important 
matter. The countries guilty of sending such poi- 
son to England for sale should now be named; 
for it would appear that neither seizures nor 
penalties nor present low prices have hitherto had 
any ; deterrent effect on these malpractices. This 
seems nor to be admitted on all hands, and if 
more proof were needed it is afforded by tho recent 
utterances of the Chinese themselves. Just recently 
the Shen Pao, in a vyery long article addressed 
to those engaged in the Shanghai and Hankow Tea 
Trade, warns both growers and dealers of the 
consequences that will inevitably ensue if they 
persist in sending bad tea to England. It says :— 
“In this last season the Chinesa black teas 
were the worst that have ever been produced in 
the history of the tea trade. these teas are now 
unssleable in Fngland and Russia. It behoves us, 
one and all, to try our best to remedy the evils 
that are killing the Ohinese tea trade. This year 
will be their last chance: should the tea be as 
bad as it has been for the last three years, the 
trade in black tea with England will cease 
altogether. Jive of the large Wnglish buyers in 
Hankow and Shanghai have gone out of the tea 

trade.” 

Now these filthy Chinese teas when they reach 
England are to a very great extent mixed with India 
and Ceylon pure teas, but before this can be done 
they must pass, in their own packages, through 
the English Custom Houses, where the task of 
inspection should now be doubly vigilant. Something 
should be done at once to arrest the filthy stream 
of Chinese rubbish now being poured into the 
London market, for of course as the price descends 
the filth increases correspondingly, if not checked, 
indeed it threatens to injure the British Tea Hn- 
terprise. For some inscrutable reason, the British 
Government has decreed that the English people 
shall not be able to buy pure coffee, and now even 
tei is threatened ! 

If the Ceylon Association in London finds any 
obstacle placed in its way to obtaining the neces- 
sary figures, say for the past 10 years, separately, 
showing from what countries the condamned teas 
came, then Sir Roper Lethbridge will no doubt 
be able to bring pressure to bear. Taxpayers of 
6d per 1b. are clearly entitled to the information. 
Toremove the duty altogether would be a great 
mistake, for the consumers of tea must, of course, 
bear the cost of these necessary safeguards, 
On the 7th February 1889 according to Messrs. 
Rucker & Beneraft’s circular of that date there 
were 46 milliongof lb. of China tea in stock in the 
London Bonded Warehouses. One wonders how 
much of this was pure (?) filth, With regard to the 
China congous, Rucker & Beneraft say these are of 
“really good quality and not the rubbish they were 


formerly’’—but this is in direct disagreement with 
the estimate of quality put forth by the Chiness 
Shen Pao, which says the quality is the worst 


ever sent to England ? 
ONE INTERESTED. 


Tea in Japan:—Tar Vicz-Minister or Acrt- 
CULTURE AND ComuErce on T'fs.—Mr. Mayeda, Vice- 
Minister of State for Agricultura and Commerce, 
appears to hayeaddressed some very plain-spoken and 
pertinent remarks to representatives of the Tea- 
guilds, now assembled in ‘Tokyo. He invited these 
gentlemen to the Department a few days ago, and 
told them. in effect that it rested with them en- 
tirely to push the tea trade. The cultivator, 
according to Mr. Mayeda, is the person whose 
exertions possess real value. If heis industrious, 
intelligent, and enlightened, the commerce in tea 
is quite safe to prosper. But instead of displaying 
these three qualities, he suffers his tea plants to 
deteriorate, and then when they cease to be pro- 
fitable because their produce no longer tempts 
purchasers; he applies for official assistance or 
otherwise relies on others to help him. What he 
has to do is to help himself. The conditions of 
cultivation are just as favourable as they ever were, 
and the market is larger.—/Japan Weekly Mail. 
Prospects OF PADDY AND COTTON Crops IN THE 
Mapras Presipency.—The report on the prospects of 
the late crops for the year 1889-90 is as follows :— 
“ Season.—As stated in the Report on the sowisgs of 
the late erops, tha season was very unfavourable in 
several of the southern districts, and would have been 
most disastrous but for some good falls ofrain in the 
latter half of December and the first fortnight of 
January which partially saved the crops and also 
helped recultivation in tracts where the crops had 
entirely failed. The fo lowing table shows the exent of 
sowings under each crop and its estimated outturn under 
the f sur divisions prescribad'by the Government of India, 
s 20 anna crop being tazen as equivalent to a full or 
bumper crop, a2 16 anna crop aa average one, an 8 anna 
crop a middling crop, and a 4 annacrop a bad crop: 


Extent Percentage of the area on which 
of sow- the Crops are reported to be 
Orops. ings in 
acres, Full. Average. Middling. Bad. 
Paddy 3,743,000 i 37 365 19-5 
Ootton 1,387,000 4:3 44° 38°3 13-2 


Paddy.—-Out of a total of 3,743,000 acres shown against 
paddy 3,444,000 acres were returned by 14 districts. 
The vrobable outturn for the Presidency will be con- 
siderably below the average. In the four northern 
and in the ceded districts and Kurnool and the west- 
coast districts a fair yield is expected; but owing 
to the complete failure of the rains in October and 
November, the crop suffered severely over consider- 
able sreas in Nellore, Ohingleput, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, and parts of Madura, Tinnevelly, Salem and even 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Cotton.—-The bulk of the 
cotton was raised in seven districts, which together 
contributed an area of 1,279,000 acres out of a total 
of 1,887,000 acres for the wholo Presidency. The 
average yield is likely to be on the whole good in 
Belary, fairin Kistna, Cuddapah and Anantapur, but 
only middling or poor in the remaining districts. 
In Kistna and Ouddapah there was an increase in the 
area due to the great demand for cotton. There was an 
increase in area in Tennevelly due to favourable early 
rains, but the outturn in this district as well as in 
Coimbatore was poor owing to the absence of timely 
rains,” 


Kistna we uae 163,000 Acres 
Cuddapah Be ana 122,000 ., 
Bellary “0 271,000 ,, 
Anantapur B00 121,000 4, 
Kurnool Ah iss ... 2463000 5, 
Tinnevolly .. aed 74000 35 
Coimbatore ... 0 182,000 ,, 


Total... 1,279,000 Acres 


| 
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BEB-KEEPING IN IRELAND. 


The inquiries made in the preceding three years 
relative to the extent to which bee-keeping is followed 
in Ireland, and the degree of success attained in this 
special branch of 11: .l economy, were repeated lasy 
year with reference to the season of 1888, According 
to the retuins received in 1889 there would appear 
to have been a decrease of 7:4 per cent. in the number 
of swarms at work, and a decrease of 286 per 
cent, in the quantity of honey produced in 1888 
as gompared with the preceding year. There were 
26,447 swarms at work in Ireland during the season 
1888, of which 8,421 were located in the province 
of Leinster ; 6,674 in Munster ; 9,129 in Ulster; and 


2,225 in Connaught. Of the 26,447 swarms, 9,145 
were at work “in hives having movable frames,’ 
and 17,802 ‘in other hives.’ The quantity of 
honey produced was 328,092lb.; of this 94,887lb. 
Were produced in the province of Leinster ; 99,318lb. 
in Munster ; 99,7571b. in Ulster ; and 44,130lb. in 
Connaught. Of the 328,092lb., 148,4411b. were pro. 
duced ‘in hives having movable frames,’’ and 
179,6511b,‘‘ in other hives.” It was stated that 
193,0891b. was ‘‘run honey,” and 135,003lb. “ sec- 
tion honey.” 

Theaverage number of pounds of honey to each hive 
having a movable frame was, for the whole of Ire- 
land, 16lb.; in Leinster 14lb.; in Munster 18lb. ; 
in Ulster 15lb.; and in Connaught 26lb. The 
average number of lb. to each of the other hives wag, 
for Ireland 10lb.; in Leinster 8lb.; in Munster 
13lb.; in Ulster 910; and in Connaught 16lb. 
The average quantity produced in all hives was, in 
the whole of Ireland 12ib.; in Leinster it was 101b ; 
in Munster, 15lb.; in Ulster, 11lb.; and in Con. 
naught, 20\b. The number of stocks brought 
through the winter of 1888-9 amounted to 21,486, 
of which 8,170 were in hives having movable 
frames and 13,316 in other hives. There were 7,7511b. 
of wax manufactured in 1888 of which 2,707]b. 
were from hives having movable frames and 
5,0441b. from other hives. The returns received in 
1888 yave the number of swarms at work during 
the season of 1887 as 28,669; the quantity of 
honey as 459 3861b.; the number of stocks brought 
through the winter of 1887-8 as 23,212; and the 
puny of wax manufactured in 1887 as 9,725]b, 

obe, 


Eee 
LHAF DISEASE AND COFFEE. 


To THE Epitor, “ SINGAPORE FREE Press.” 


Sir,—In a recent issue of your valuable paper I 
see that my old friend the Ceylon Observer says ‘It 
will be strange if the fungus which hasruined coffee 
in Ceylon and 8, India is not deemed worthy even 
of mention in the Straits!” This is perfectly natural 
Jrom the Ceylon standpoint :—especially when it is 
borne in mind that Liberian coffee which was intro- 
duced early in the seventies, is a more robuet variety 
and more able to resist disease, fell an easier victim 
to Hemileia Vastatvix than Arabian coffee, 


I am aware, Sir, that I am travelling on 
| dangerous ground, and that where scientists 
| such as Marshall-Ward and others have failed 


T cannot hope to succeed. Nor shall I attempt to do 

so. I merely desire to give expression to my indi- 

vidual opinion, which is derived from personal experience 

and observation. The origin of Hemileia Vastatrix or 

leaf-disease as it is more commonly called will in all 

eer at remain a mystery, consequently the cure 
y 
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of it may be looked on as problematical. The disease 
was first noticed in 1869, in the far-away district 
of Madulsima and rapidly spread over the Oeylon plant- 
ing districts. Manure to stimulate the coffee was 
applied. Soils were analysed and treated according to 
prescription. Still the Coffee continued to weaken. 
Scientists were called in, and recommended ‘ medi- 
cinal” cures; lime, sulphur, tar, ard goodness knows 
what besides. All were tried without effect. Be it 
noted that before leaf-disease made an appearance, 
virtually the whole of the Central Province of Oeylon 
was uuder cotlse. From Matale to Adam's Peak 40 
miles as the crow flies N.to §8., from Dolosbage to 
Teldeniya W. to E.nearly the same dis'ance. In fact 
you may say that close on 1,600 square miles were 
under one cultivation. And in all this I doubt if one 
acre of jungle was left stending for 100 acres of coffee, 
Oan it be wondere | that ¢ isease appeared ? 

Complaints are made that the “slums’’ of our 
big towns in England are contaminated by over- 
crowding, May it nct be so with vegetable cultiva- 
tion? Is it not po sible that an overcrowded veges 
table population may be productive of disease, solely 
because all the atmospheric gases for one species 
which ouyht to be spread over a large area, are 
absorbed into a small one? 

My belief is that if in Ceylon coffee had been 
planted in isolated patches, leaf disease would never 
have obtained the hold it has. And here in my 


opinion, (it is only an opinion), is our great 
safeguard—coffee estates being so far from each 
other. Moreover other cultivations, pepper, nut- 


megs, gambier, coconuts, &c,, not to mention the 
ubiquitous Jalang and an occasional piece oi jungle 
intervening. Ihave hitherto seen no coffee affected 
with leaf disease, but I hope men with longer local 
experience than mine will give you their yiews.—I 
am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

W. Turine Mackgenziz. 


SEER cc 
STANLEY-WRIGHTSON TEA CHESTS FOR 
CEYLON. 

My most recent lettex told you of a first shipment 


_of their tea chests to India having been made by 


the Stanley-Wrightzon Syndicate during last week, 
It has been followed during this one by a consign- 
ment to Ceylon, and we shall all be desirous to hear 
how. far the new boxes may be appreciated by your 
planters. We have been told that the price to be 
paid for the boxes is 2s 2d each, so that they will 
not cost more, if so much, as the wooden boxes in 
which shipment of tea is at present made, while a 
single experience will, it is believed, convince your 
planting community how largely it will gain owing 
to the increased number of chests that can be 
shipped to the ton measurement. It is doubtful, 
however, if the price charged will be sufficient to 
remunerate the manufacturers, though this cannot 
be decided one way or the other until the result of 
a longer time’s experience may be known. But 
it is hoped that ere very long the supply of straw- 
board will be obtained locally and at a con- 
siderably cheaper rate than now has to be paid 
for it in Holland. There was a factory for 
its preparation from horse manure established 
some years back near Purfleet, but it was closed 


last year owing to its non-success. But those 
who worked it are now of opinion that the 
largely increasing demand for the article has 


established a better prospect for them, and already 
land has been purchased in the same neighbour- 
hood—Purfleet—to erect a new factory upon. There 
is hope therefore that before very long the Stanley. 
Wrightson Syndicate may be able to obtain its 
material close at hand and at a reduction on its 
present cost which will obviate any necessity 
for increasing the price at which the first con- 
signment of chests to Ceylon has been charged to 
its purchasers.—London Correspondent. 
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COFFEE IN THE STRAITS. 


Tue Cuasspriav LAND AND Puantine Co,, Lrp.— 
The report of the Ohasseriau Land and Planting 
Co., (Ltd.) for 1889 shows great improvement on that 
of former years. Thus during 1888 the coffee deliveries 
amounted in value to $5,892 only, whereas during 
1889 they rose to $23,796, and although the Company 
does not yet show any profit, it looks as if it might 
do so within the present year, Its progress, like that 
of nearly all Malaysian agricultural enterprises, has 
been hindered by an early underestimate of the capital 
required and an oversanguine estimate of the quickness 
of the returns. The expense in manuring seems now 
to be giving a reward, and if the present high price 
of coffee is maintained, the directors may expect to 
enter very soon on a period of debt reduction, after 
which they may expect to have a valuable property ; 
and, if so, it will be the result of very patient and 
judicious nursing,—Straits Times, March 4th. 


CS 


THE LONDON PRODUCE CLEARING HOUSE 


The third ordinary general meeting of the share. 
holders in the London Produce Clearing House 
(Limited) was held on Monday at the City ‘Terminus 
Hotel, Mr. F. J. Johnston presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report observed that the principlesof 
the company’s business were now more generally un- 
derstood and more fully appreciated, as was shown 
by the increasing volume of their contracts for coffer, 
sugar, and tea. In wheat and maize, their two latest 
introductions, the business so far had been insignifi- 
caut,there having been apparcnotly no reason for 
speculation in these articles. The prices of both wera 
now so low as to preclude the probability ofany serious 
decline, while, on the other hand, there had lately 
been nothing which seemed to justify any material 
rise. They must be contented therefore, to wait till 
circumstances changed, as they were likely to do 
shortly when the propects of the new grain crops be- 
came the subject of keen observation and diversity of 
opinion. The business of the company was not to make 
speculation, but to regulate an! keep it sound in the 
interests of legi!imate trading, by which means they 
might be sure the most solid operators would be brought 
into the market. Fortunately they could affurd to 
wait, as they had every reason to expect activity in 
several other directions, thus confirming what had 
before been said—that it would never do for a cleir- 
ing-house to depend on only one or two articles, how- 
ever large, if bu-iness was to be conducted with that 
economy which was so essential to the progress of trade 
Their charges were now only 47 per cent. of their earn- 
ings, against 57 per cent. in their preceding accounts, 
a yveduction which they hoped to see increas: d as their 
bysiness developed. During the eight months under 
rey‘ew their guarantee contracts had repesented a value 
of £36,000,000, against something over £22,000,000 in 
the previous twelve months, or in the twenty 
months since the company began business a total 
of £58,000,000 of which all bat about £60,000 had 
now been liquidated. No better proof of the sound. 
ness of their system could be given than the fact 
that in securing to the trade the due fulfilment of 
these contracts for £58,000,000, the loss of the com- 
pany had been limited to £343. This result was 
the more atriking when it was remembered that in 
both coffee and sugar there had been very large and 
sud ‘en fluctuations in prices. With this almost entire 
absence of loss and so large a turnover, their earnings 
might seem sm: 1], moree pecially when it was men- 
tionet that they ) | paid to the brokers avout £50,000 
in the eight mouth, or at the rate of £75,000 per 
avuum, against about £30,000 in the previous twe.ve 
months. They had, boweyer, laid it down as a 
priveiple that their tax on trade should be as light 
as possible, and that they must look to the magnitude 
of their «perations as the surest and soundest means 
of securing to the shareholders a full and permanent 
re‘urn on their capital. The board were satisfied that 
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this policy was for the truest interests of the share- 
holders, as was also the directors’ determination to 
make the company a vehicle only for sound specula- 
tion, so that the movement of prices there might 
rest On legitimate causes aud not be made the sport 
of vicious manceuvres. In short, their desire was to 
build up a system in every way worthy of the City 
of London, and one which would be of real use to 
commerce by giving our merchants a free and ready 
market, and thus bringing business to the port and 
increase its activity as a depot. Passengers moving 
from one part of England to another often found it 
much more convenient to take the longer route via 
London owing to its much better travelling facilities, 
and there was good reason to hope that foreign 
merchandise might do the same to a very considers 
‘Able extent if London’s great; financial resources 
were assisted by a ready market, and provided, of 
course, trade were not hindered by prohibitory dock 
and labour charges, Mr. GC. Ozarnikow seconded the 
motion. A shareholder said that the return of 6 
ner cent, which was proposed was not what he had 
exnected, especially from such a business and con- 
sidering the amount paid to the brolters. The 
chairman, in reply, stated that they must make it 
the broker’s interest to wake business. The directors 
were confident that they were only at the beginuing 
of the prosperity of the company. Meantime, he 
could not but consider that the dividend proposed 
was highly satisfactory for a new company. The 
report was adopted; and resolutions were afterwards 
passed declaring the dividend recommended—is per 
share—and re-electing the retiring directors and 
auditor.—H. and C. Mail. 


—_—____@—___—_ 


Russer Duty.—One of thefirst acts of the new 

republican Governor of Par4 was to impose a special 
tax of 20 reis per kilo on rubber entering that city 
for exportation, the product of which—estimated at 
150,000$ per annum—is to be paid toa ‘‘ring,’’ or 
monopoly, composed of native merchants and known 
under the title of Companhia Mercantil do Para. One 
object of this company is to obtain control of the 
rubber trade and then compel an advance of prices. 
This promised result is the ‘‘ bait’’ held out to the 
governor and people of Para and in swallowing it 
they appear to entirely overlook the fact that they 
are discriminating most unjustly against the foreign 
firms engaged in the rubber trade and directly aiding 
in the creation of a monopoly, under the manage- 
ment of a notorious local speculatator, which will 
eventually cause incalculable harm to the trade.— 
Rio News, Jan. 13th. 
MorTALITY AMONG CincHONA TREES.—The Wynaad_ 
Planters’ Association has brought to the notice of Gov- 
erament the great mortality of cinchona trees in the 
Malabar district, and requested Government to send 
scientific aid to discover the cause. The Association 
says :— Opinion among planters differs considerably as 
to whether it is a specific disease that is attacking 
one plant, or whether the mortality arises from 
natural causes, consequent on the conditions of plant- 
ing euch as from unsuitability of soil or climate. 
But it isa fact that the mortality is on the inorease, 
and this year young cinchona clearings in some parts 
of the district have died out wholesale. It is a 
question that we caunot determine for ourselves, and 
where the opinion of an expert would be invaluable. 
Giovernment has before assisted the planting commu- 
n ty under similar circumstances in sending Dr, G. 
Bidie to Ooorg to report on the ravages of the borer 
among coffee trees, and in Ceylon in investigating 
the nature of Hemileta Vastatriz, and we trust that 
in this instance Government will again come to our 
assistance, and send us the valuable scientific services, 
now at its disposal.’”? The Government has directed 
Mr. Lawson, Government Botanist and Director of 
Oinchona Plantations, to proceed atonce to the W ynaad, 
and make inquiries regarding the mortality referred 
| to.—M. Mai!. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 
MR. GOSCHEN AND THE TEA DUTY—CHEAP 
CHINA TEAS AND THE “ GROCER ”—FAILURE 
OF JAVA COFFEE CROPS—A NEW JAVA 
COMPANY. 


Mr. Goschen has given a private intimation that 
it will not be possible to introduce the Budget before 
Faster. Asto the tea duty, it appears to have been 
positively stated within the last few days by one in 
some authority that in the opinion of Mr. Goschen 
reduction of the duty is not desirable; that at less than 
sixpence it would be more vexatious and less justifiable. 
Thus the prospect of the Budget is clouded with much 
uncertainty. The Cobden Club is advocating the 
abolition of the tea duty, 

China teas are so extraordinarly cheap in Mincing 
Lave that the Grocer feels it its duty to urge the fact 
upon the trade, and to add that “as it isimprobable 
that prices will remain as low as they are for any 
length of time, it behoves those who hold these views 
to look about them without much delay.” ‘ Indeed,” 
says the Grocer, “already we find that it is impossible 
in some cases to duplicate the occasional extraordinarily 
cheap price of full first-crcp teas, made as far back 
as two months, In black leaf teas, parcels of ripe, 
thorny Oopack are to be bought at 43d., also full- 
flavoured Oonfa on the same level of price, and Ping- 
Kong, of the first crop growth, mellow and good, with 
asliyht “tarry ” flavour, at 44d.—tea which used to 
be worth 9d. three years since. Again Kutoan at 43d. 
to 6J., ripe and full in flavour, is a marvel of cheap- 
ness. Soomoo tea, which in the early part of the season 
was worth 9d., is now purchasable at 5d. for most 
useful-flavoured tea, eminently desirable in a mixture 
to soften down the roughness of Indian. Indeed no 
one could have anticipated that such value would be 
obtained as is now to be bought from 44d. to 6d, For 
teas above this range of price, Panyongs from 6d. to 
9d. show wonderful value; the latter being the price 
of tea worth 1s. 2d. earlier in the season. Rasping, 
fnll-flavoured, handsome Panyongs, full of point, 
are selling from 64d. to 7d.; they are excellent 
drinking alone, and have such merit that they scarcely 
need any admixture of Indian or Ceylon. To those 
who can use Souchongs it is not too much to say 
that the prices for these probably eclipse all others 
in cheapness. Only 43d. will buy a clean, useful 
Souchong, whilst 54d. will bring a tea which grades 
between gcod and choice, such as Jast season sold as 
high as 1s. 4d. perlb.’’ It is a sad reflection, and our 
contemporary makes the most of it, that “‘ an exami- 
nation of the red-leaf teas sold at auction lately dis- 
clo es the fact that quite usable Soomoo brings 43d. 
to 4$d. ouly. Itis needless to say most of these teas 
are selling for pence below cost, and several pence lower 
than the prices of last autumn. Those dealers and 
retailers who use scented tea will find an_ excellent 
opportunity of buying well a common grade at 
5ad.,, or if they can give 7d. to 8d. they can 
purchase teas showing 2d. per lb. drop, or more, 
on the prices of two months back, and a grade 
of tea that of late years has rarely sold lower 
than 1s per lb and over frequently. ‘New make’ 
congous are attractive at their present low prices, and 
are perhaps more useful than any other kind of 
Chixa tea, carrying as they do a dark liquor with a 
raspiog Indian flavour; indeed, certain Hoyune teas 
possess grippy, telling waters, and they are eminently 
useful in a mixture. Some of the newly arrived 
fourth crop ‘new make’ have a full rich liquor, and 
make a delicious cup of tea. Supplies of this grade 
are quite short. Shipments have ceased from Canton 
with a total crop only half the size of last season’s. 
and thus buyers have no time to lose, ag the 
above kinds will be very scarce long before new 
teas oan arrive, They have practically all been 
sold on arrival, and virtually no stock is carried 
over. Good or choice black-leaf teas seem scarcely 
to exist, but some full-flavoured Keemuns are oa- 
casionally sold at auction at 9d. to 10d. show- 
ing adrop of 6d from opening prices, They are fra- 
grant teas and very oheap,” 
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Another, though a minor, feature in the market, the 
Grocer points out, ie the small quantity of siftings that 
bave arrived from COhina this year ; the few lots auc- 
tioned going under 4d. Shantaam tea has ceased to 
come forward for some months, and the low-priced 
Oopacks at 43d. must not be confounded with them. 
Buyers have an excellent opportunity (with China tea) 
of making up a remarkably good mixture showing a good 
profit to sell at 1s. 4d.; while such rich-flavoured teas 
as first-crop Keemuns and Panyongs, with theslight 
help of Darjeeling or Oeylon tea, would make an 
extraordinarily good article for sale at 1s 8d or 2s 
per lb. Green teas are selling very cheaply, having 
sustained a Jarge drop on most kinds since last 
Christmas. The quantity of tea afloat from Ohina is 
now very trifling, and, as far as it can be ascertained, it 
isas follows:—From Shanghai, congou, 500,000 lbs. 
weight ; from Foochow, congou, 1,750,000 lbs.; and 
from Canton, congou, 250,000 lbs. 

The failure of the Java coffee crop has been an un- 
pleasant surprise in Holland. For mcre than two 
centuries the Dutch have derived large profits from 
coffee-growing in Java, and the average annual pro- 
duction inrecent years has been over 140,000 tons, 
Blight is stated to be the cause of the present disaster. 

A new company, with a capital of £208,000, has been 
formed in Amsterdam. It bears the name of Javasche 
Cultuurmaatschappy, and will promote coffee culture in, 
and trading with, Java.—Home & Colonial Vail. 

———— EE 
COTTON IN INDIA. 


The importance of cotton to the Indian cultivator 
seems to lie in the fact that neither the demand for 
it vor the selliag price are dependent, to any appreci- 
able extent, on the nature of the harvests in other 
producing countries, as in the case of wheat and oil- 
seeds. At no time since 1881 has the price of cotton 
varied by as much as threerupees per cwt. Formerly 
the shortness of thestaple of Bengal cotton had always 
caused it to be more or less held in disrepute by 
English spinners, and consequently a percentage of it 
only was employed by them, for the sake of its com- 
parative cheapness. This naturally caused the trade 
to be a rather precarious one, the demand and value 
being ruled by the production of America and Egypt. 
This has all changed, however, for in connection with 
the industry which has of late years sprung up in 
so-called cotton tweeds, union cloths, mixed cotton 
and woollen goods, &c., a special demand has arislen 
for the cotton grown in the N.-W. Provinces, ita 
peculiar characteristics having been found specially 
adapted for use in the manufacture of these materials. 
The demand, too, is even more from the Continent 
than from England. A steady market therefore may 
be anticipated as long as the trade in these mixed 
fabrics lasts and the present. standard of quality is 
maintained.—Pioneer, Feb. 8th. 


PLANTING IN DELI: TOBACCO. 


The shipment of last year’s tobacco crop has 
taken place unusually early, and most of the pro- 
duct will, in all likelihood, arrive at Amsterdam 
before May next. Railways and steamers have 
been hard put to it in mecting the demands of 
shippers. Up tothe middle of this month, about 
35,000 bales bad been forwarded. Estate work on 
this year’s crop goes on less actively. The Chinese 
new year began amid dry weather, but this favour- 
ble turn of events did not last long. From within 
two days after the beginning of the year, heavy 
rains have checked field labour. Burning operations 
have naturally stopped, and if a change for the 
better does not set in soon, this month also will 
close as disappointingly. March must turn out fine 
to admit of a satisfactory crop this year. 

A correspondent assures the Deli Courant that 
the rivalry of Ceylon tobacco has nothing formi- 
dable about it, The rainy nature of the climate of 
Oeylon stands in the way of effective competition, The 
rainfall in both colonies stands almost alike, but 
the number of rainy days differ widely. In Qeylon 
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sometimes as much rain falls in one day as during 
a fortnight in Deli. The deteriorating effect of 
these heavy downpours on the tobacco plants may 
be easily imagined. Still it is not safe to rate 
Ceylon too low as tobacco producer. Labour is so 
cheap and readily available there that the expense 
of cultivating the leaf comes to a mere nothing. 
Hence growers canmake a profit at prices which 
would prove ruinous to Deli competitors. 

In Dcli itself, tobacco cultivationon the moun- 
tains has not turned out a success owing to lessened 
heat and greater moisture in the air. Scarcity of 
labour prevents utilising the mountain region for 
other produce articles more suitable to a colder 
climate. Tobacco still remains the only resource 
and standby of the planting community, who, under 
the circumstances, cannot help putting their eggs all 
in one basket. 


ee 
A SUGARLESS WORLD. 


A world without sugar can hardly seem a place 
worth living in to the juvenile mind, 
jam in limited or unlimited allowances, to school- 
boy raids upon the pantry, to savoury puddings 

. pod dainty cakes, to lollipops, rhubarb tart and 
gooseberry fool! Blessings on the man who dis- 
covered the art of extracting sugar says the 
housewife who dare not contemplate the cuisine 
of a world literally without sugar. Blessings ! 
reiterates the boy, with his mind dwelling on 
the preserve pots of Egypt. By his discovery he 
has diminished the sum total of wry faces among his 
fellow creatures. He has added a certain charm to 
the juvenile drug; at least, he robbed it of more 
than half its terrors. The aged crone of three 
generations ago who chewed her soaked tea-leaves, 
not knowing how +t) use them, must have longed, 
like Faust, for a new lease of life when she became 
initiated into the real luxury of the tea-pot, and 
the sweetening influence of sugar upon her new 
beverage. The raw school-miss, whose swollen 
cheek would suggest a bad attack of neuralgia, 
were it not that she has just paid a flying visit 
to the nearest confectioner’s has reason also to 
bless him. And yet the world neither knows 
his name nor his native land. It is probable 
that he was some nude Indian or some lightly 
clad Chinese who lived hundreds of years before 
the march of Alexandria. But, whoever he was, 
he went with his painted face or his pigtail to 
his flaming pyre, or humble six feet of earth, 
‘‘ynwept, unhonored and unsung.” Had he been 
a Greek, he would have been the theme of as 
many legends as Hercules; had he been a 
Roman Emperor, he would have been turned into 
a constellation or a god. Had he been an 
Englishman, he would have got £5 for his dis- 
covery, somebody else would have walked off with 
the profits of his inventions,’ and he himself 
would have been allowed to die of starvation. 
His epitaph might have been some bootless 
question in the House of Commons as to whether 
he had not a right to a memorial slab at least, 
if not a grave, in Westminster Abbey. 

~One might be sometimes tempted to wonder if 
Shakespeare ever really tasted sugar, were it not 
that he has a very few references to it. Most 
of them point to its sweetness. Ohaucer also 
uses ths world; so does the author of Piers 
Plowman, We do not know if it can be traced 
much farther back in English literature. One 
of the very earliest, if not the earliest known 
reference to it in connection with this country 
igs made by a Venetian merchant who, in 
1319 shipped 100,000 pounds of sugar which had 
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been brought from the Levant, and 10,000 pounds 
of sugar-candy to England to be exchanged 
for wool. This was about forty years before 
the dreaming Monk of the Malvern Hills 
had satirised in Pier's immortal vision* the vices 
of his time. The English Crusaders made its 
acquaintance in Sicily, Crete and Syria, into the 
two former of which places at least, the Saracens 
had introduced the sugarcane. Then Venice, which 
had been importing a little sugar from the tenth 
century, became the centre of tradein the costly 
luxury, and remained the headquarters of such trade 
as there was until the Spaniards introduced the 
cane into the West Indies. It was by means of 
the tax which Charles VY. levied on the sugar im- 
ported into Spain from San Domingo that he 
was enabled to build his palaces at Toledo and 
Madrid. All this means that except at a few 


favored points, sugar was utterly unknown all over 


Europe. Celt and Saxon, Englishman and Dane, 
Scandinavian and Norman, all had stormed their 
way into this little island of ours without ever 
having seen or heard of sugar. They had left 
their Aryan home before the sugarcane was first 
munched between Aryan teeth amid wah-wahs of 
delight and enjoyment by their Aryan brothers in 
the valley of the Ganges. They brought no name 
for sugar with them ; the thing was unknown, The 
name does not seem to come into existence till 
that unknown man of genius to whom we haye 
referred, discovered the art of squeezing the juice 
out of the cane and boiling it, and giving the 
product the name of sugar—that is “ granules,” or, 
as a scientific age would now say crystals: Not 
till after many ages did the names giyen to it by 
their remote brothers in the Gangetic valley come 
to the Huropean peoples through the Persian and ihe 
Arabic—shakar, sakhar, Anglice sugar. In many 
parts of Scotland it is at this moment called sukkur. 
The earliest mention of sugar in the whole literature 
of Europe occurs in the year 320 B C., when 
Theophrastus describes it as a honey extracted from 
canes or reeds. He had not heard of it as “granules,” 
but as a syrup or juice merely, Strabo, on the 
authority of one of Alexander’s Admirals, tells that 
certain reeds in India yielded honey without the 
aid of bees. Here again, Alexander’s Admiral had 
only known of it as asyrup. Seneca had heard a 
story that honey was found in India on the leaves 
of reeds, but the story was quite wrong, as the juice 
does not exude naturally, but must be crushed out 
of the cane, Again, he also had heard only of the 
syrup. Pliny also had got hold of the wrong story— 
that it exuded as a gum—and he fancied that the 
gum hardened on the stalks into pale and brittle 
lumps-— large ‘‘ granules’’—about the size of a hazel 
nut. This, however, was sugar-candy, not a naturally 
hardened exudation, but a work of art. The 
grand old man’s discovery of boiling the juice of his 
sugarcanes had at last penetrated into the Greek 
and Roman world. What had the Greek housewife 
done all this time without it? If she had 
had it, would the Greek poets have sung of it in 
the same lofty strains in which they have im- 
mortalized the honey of Hymettus ? 

The only sweetener before the introduction of 
sugar was honey, and our Seandinavian fathers, 
like the Greeks, have embalmed its glories in 
legend and song. But unless bees were infinitely 
more numerous than they are now-a-days, honey 
also must have been a rare luxury. That it was 
a luxury is evident from our Teutonic word — 
“honeymoon,” which is derived from the custom 


* The writer here commits a common mistake. 
The vision is that of William, the subject there — 
being Piers the Plowman, ¢,¢. Ohrist—Hp, 7. A, 
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of drinking diluted honey for thirty days afte 
marriage. Honey, in any form, can hardly have 
been in daily use even among the great, or surely 
Attila would not have drunk so much hydromel on 
his marriage day as to die from the consequences, 
The mass of the Buropeau people may be said to 
have been utterly without a sweetener until the 
increasing use of tea and coffee in the eighteenth 
century gradually converted sugar also into an 
article of food. In 1700 the amount of sugar used 
in Great Britain was 10,000 tons, which was equal 
to an average ofa little more than three pounds 
per head of the population per annum. This 
would give a8 much sugar per day to each in- 
habitant of England, Scotland and Wales as a 
person might lift with moderation between the fore- 
finger and the thumb. What a wretched allowance ! 
In a list whichformed the food of agricultural 
laborers in 1765, given in the London. Magazine 
for that year, neither sugar nor tea is mentioned ; 
but in a similar list given by Sir F. Eden for 1796 
both are allowed. It is obvious that most of the 
grandmothers of the somewhat elderly members of 
the present generation never had their childish fits 
of waywardness mollified by any preparation of 
sugar. A hundred years ago the article must only 
have been beginning to be known in the smaller 
towns of England and Scotland. In 1796, Sir F. 
Eden’s year, when the little Carlyle was making his 
parents’ nights wretched with the atrabilious squal- 
ling of his infantile genius, the enterprising grocer 
was, no doubt, still in the prime of his life, who first 
ventured to introduce it to the gossips of Heclefechan. 
Burns, as a child, probably never tasted it; and 
when the little lame Wizard-boy of the North lay 
on his lonely hillside of the Scottish border, 
staring into the sun, with his childish brain already 
seething with the legends and romances of his 
native land, you might have travelled through all 
the villages from Galloway to Tweedmouth and 
asked for it almost in vain. So it was with gallant 
little Wales and the English Midlands. Could the 
ghosts of our great-grandmothers rise, not one of 
them would understand how it is that Sir W. 
Harcourt was lately making so much fuss about the 
Sugar Convention, Why, beet root sugar, which he 
has taken under his care, was only discovered a 
hundred and forty years ago, and nobody could 
extract it soas to make it pay until the beginning 
of the present century.—Lvening Standard. 


ee eee 
SOME BIG DIAMONDS. 


The exhibition given by MM. Samson and Sandow 
at the Aquarium not long ago bore in many respects 
& curious resemblance to an incident that happened 
about five thousand years ago in Upper India. A 
numerous audience, as the reporters say, of chiefs 
and people had assembled to witness feats of 
strength and skill, the performers being the grand- 
sons of a famous Maharaja. The Prince Arjuna 
especially distinguished himself; and when, after 
going through all his exercises, he prostrated himself 
at the feet of his tutor, the audience went into rap- 
tures of applause. But another athletenow appeared 
on the scene in the shape of a young warrior named 
Karna, who performed all Arjuna’s feats and a few 
more besides. The Prince, like M. Samson, lost his 
temper and proposed a single combat on the spot. The 
rival champions were about to settle their differences 
in this way, when one of the Prince’s backers dis- 
covered the fact that Karna was the sca of achario- 
teer and beneath Arjuna’s notice. Arjuna at once 
declined to fight, and, darkness coming onthe per- 
formance ended, The story is told at length in the 
great Sanskrit epic; and it is this Karna who is com. 


monly supposed to have been the original owner of 
the Koh-i-Noor, the splended diamond now inposses 
sion of Her Majesty the Queen. The popular version 
of the Koh-i-Noor legend has been told by Sir fdwin 
Arnold. Karna was slain in the wars of the Maha- 
barata, and the diamond passed into other hands ; 
‘but death and distress always accompanied its 
lustrous beauty.’ After being transferred from one 
royal dynasty to another, the gem fell intothe handg 
of a Raja of Central India; who, to quote the Emperor 
Babar’s precise language, ‘‘was sent to Heil” by 
the first Mahomedan invaders of Hindustan. Babar 
tells us about the famous diamond, which was so 
precious, he says, that an expert valued it at half the 
money spent daily by all people on earth. He him- 
self dec'ined to receive the baleful stone, and made it 
over to his son, from whom it descended to the 
great Moghuls of India, Aurunzebe’s grandson wore 
it in his turban when he rode out to meet his con- 
queror, the Turkoman Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah 
caught eight of the flashing brilliant and cried, ‘‘ We 
will be friends, and exchange turbans in token of 
friendship.’’ It was Nadir Shah who invented the 
name Koh-i-Noor, ‘* the mountain of light.’”’ One 
of his successors lost it to the Afghan Ahmed Shah, 
and still misfortune followed the stone. The last 
of the Durani Shahs surrendered it to Runjeet Singh, 
whose successors certainly had their share of ill luck. 
The first was poisoned. The next was wearing the 
gem when he was shot incpen durbar. The third, 
Dhuleep Singh, surrendered the Koh-i-Noor to the 
English ; and, as Sir Edwin Arnold grandiloquently 
remarks, ‘‘it shines now upon a proud and unstained 
forehead—above all others as the gem surpasses other 
gems in lustre—and secured from disaster by the 
simple charm of a good and noble life.” 

Such is the story related by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and the same theory as to the origin of the Koh- 
i-Noor has been adopted by Mr. HE. W. Streeter in 
his book about the great diamonds of the world, 
and by Professor Nicol in his article on diamonds 
in the ‘‘ Hnoyclopedia Britannica.’ But accoriing 
to Professor Valentine Ball, r. x. s., who has just 
brought out a learned and sumptuous edition of 
Tavernier’s ‘‘ Travels in India” (Macmillan), these 
eminent authorities are all wrong. He denies the 
identity of the Koh-i-Noor with the stone mentioned 
by Babar; and, instead of making it a gem which 
has brought death and distress to its owners for 
fifty centuries, he gives it a much shorter and less 
sensational history, In 1852, we must explain, Her 
Majesty allowed an Amsterdam diamond-cutter to 
recut the Koh-i-Noor.. The work cost £8,000, and 
the money spent would hardly have been laid out 
more wastefully. The weight of the diamond was 
reduced by over 80 carats, and its distinctive 
character has been utterly destroyed. When the 
stone reached Hngland it weighed 1864 carats; it now 
weighs only 106; carats. Now, in 1665 Tavernier, 
the French traveller, saw a diamond at the Court 
of Aurunzebe which weighed, according to Professor 
Ball’s reckoning, 26812 English carats. This is 
known as the Great Moghul’s diamond; and 
Professor Ball’s theory is, that it was the Great 
Moghul’s diamond which Nadir Shah took to Persia, 
where it was cut down to the weight it had when 
sent to England (186{ carats) by one of Nadir’s 
successors. Hisarguments are based on Tavernier’s 
description and drawing of the stone, and on the 
fact that the Koh-i-Noor when brought to England 
showed two large cleavage planes, one of which 
had not even been polished and had distinctly been 
produced by fracture. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Ball is strongly of opinion that Babar’s 
diamond is no other than the Dariya-i-Noor, the 
Ocean of Light, now in the treasury of His Majesty 
the Shah of Persia, 
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The history of the Great Moghul’s diamond, 
identified by Professor Ball with the Koh-i-Noor, is 
far less sensational than the story told by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. It was found in the mine of Kollur 
‘‘at seven days’ journey eastward from Golconda, 
and was given in 1656, most likely less than 
hundred years after its discovery, to the Great 
Moghul, Shah Jehan, by Mir Jumla. In its rough 
state it weighed about 756 carats. It was after- 
wards cut by a Venetian named Hortensio Borgio, 
and reduced in weight to 26832 carats. Accord- 
ing to Professor Ball’s theory, it was again cut in 
Persia to 1864 carats, and in England to 106, carats. 

Tavernier believed the Great Moghul’s diamond 
to be the largest cut brilliant in the world. Next, 
in his opinion, came the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s 
diamond; ‘but it is unfortunate,’ he says, ‘ that 
its water tends towards the colour of citron.’’ His 
commentator would identify this stone with “ the 
Austrian yellow” now in possession of the 
Emperor of Austria, and valued at something 
between £40,000 and £156,000. Tavernier also saw 
in India a table-shaped diamond, with a flat surface 
about 2+ in. long and over an inch broad. Its 
owners wanted £56,250 for it; and Tavernier seems 
to have thought it was quite worth the money. 
No one knows what has become of this beautiful 
stone ; but Professor Ball tells us it has most likely 
been broken up. The same fate has doubtless 
overtaken a diamond of 1553 carats, which Tavernier 
purchased at Ahmedabad for a friend.—Pioneer. 


Ee 
“oT IS TEA.” 


(The Song of the Present in Ceylon.) 


‘Tis tea, ’tis tea, ’tis tea, that makes Ceylon go on— 
The dainty maiden, labour-laden, the highest hills she 
climbs ; 
And well she stands, in many lands, beneath earth’s 
various climes, F 
And lowly still, with ready will, on sea-bound plain she 
spreads ; 
Oh! she fills our isle with her flushing smile, but the cold 
north wind she dreads ; 
?T is oh, oh, oh, for the fragrant flav’ry tea, 
And ever may she grow and ever glorious be— 
For ’tis tea, tea, tea, that makes Ceylon go on! 


For ’t is tea, ’tis tea, ’tis tea, that makes Ceylon go on— 
The Arabian berry once was king of our romance, but 
now he’s at his grave, 
And no kindly hand can his weal command, no one his 
life can save; E 
He’s dying and he’s dead, behold his haughty head 
low boweth to the ground, 
And lowly doth he languish in agony and anguish, for 
see he is uncrowned ! 
’T is oh, oh, oh, for the coffee that must go, 
But well for us yet, for we feel and we know 
That ’t is tea, tea, tea, that makes Ceylon goon! 


'T ig tea, tis tea, ’tis tea, that makes Ceylon go on— 
The green green field that once would yield its wealth 
of berries red, 
It is doomed to the death, it breatbes its last breath, 
and soon it will be dead; 
And sad, sad, sad, was the prospect that we had, when 
first his death-knell rang, 
But now a joyful peal in our spirit deep we feel, with a 
gushing hopeful clang: 
?T is oh, oh, oh, for the coffee that must go, 
But well for us yet, for we feel and we know 
That ’tis tes, tea, tea, that makes Ceylon go on! 


’T is tea, ’tis tea, tis tea, that makes Ceylon go on— 
The princess tea our stay shall be, for us the hope hath 
won, 
And in ong need a friend indeed, the good to us hath 
one; 
So on her we will wait and both early yeti and late we 11 
tend her with great care, 
So may she thrive and grow, and yanquish every foe,so 
we her wealth shall share: 
’7) is oh, oh, oh, for the fragrant flav’ry tea, 
And ever may she grow and ever glorious be— 
For ’t is tea, tea, tea, that makes Ceylon go on! 


ALFRED G, NICHOLAS, 
Dikoya, 


IRRIGATION WORKS IN THE HWAMBAN- 
TOTA DISTRICT, CEYLON, 


InRIGATION—Walawe Works.—The large and im- 
portant works connected with the Walawe irrigation 
system are now approaching completion. The huge 
anicut across the Walawe river at Liyangahaela, which 
was finished at the close of the year, looks a grand and 
imposing structure, well worthy of prominent notice in 
the history of the Province for the important part. it is 
destined to play in the future well-being of the people. 
Its dimensions are fully described in a report furnished 
by the District Engineer in charge, and attached to 
my Administration Report for187. Some additional 
work is necessary in the shape of wing walls below the 
anicut for the protection of the banks against erosion dur- 
ing heavy floods. Two masonry spill wallsat Barawakum- 
buka are also required for the escape of cross streams. 
I had hoped that the close of the year would have wit- 
nessed the commencement of cultivation in the first 
open piece of ground below the head works, but the 
unexpected discovery of rock in three places has de- 
layed the cutting of the main channel. This obstacle 
will however be overcome and the channel may be ex- 
pectrd to be opened at an early date. With the ex- 
ception of the rock cutting and the masonry work 
alluded to, the main channel has been completed as 
far as the Mamadala valley, wherea block of abont 
8,000 acres is available for cultivation. The section 
to Etbatuwa has yet to be cut to briug the water into 
the Kachobigal-ar valley. Subsidiary channels are now 
being traced down towards Tawaluwila and Ambalan- 
tota, which, when cut, will complete the whole scheme 
for the irrigation of 9,000 acres on the western side 
of theriver. It is perhaps too soon to press for the 
irrigation of all the fine stretch of land on the eastern 
side of the river in Magam pattu, but it is bound to 
force itself on the attention of Government at no 
distant date, owing to the comparatively small 
expenditure required and the great demand for 
land that will arise when the scheme on the other 
side has been developed. ‘The same anicut will 
divert the water, and the old channel is there in 
a fair state of preservation, only requiring to be 
deepened in some places. 

The additional scheme of bringing water to the town 
of Hambantota by a branch channel from a point above 
Ridiyagama is also worthy of consideration, if only for 
the sake of furnishing the townspeople with a good sup- 
ply of water. It will fill three tanks on the way— 
Ridiyagama, Koggala, Uda Beragama—and some natu- 
ral depressions capable of being turned into paddy fields. 
One of the ideas in connection with this scheme was to 
fill the Karaganara salt lewaya with fresh water, and 
keep it so all through the year. The presence of a large 
body of fresh water near the town is no doubt commend- 
able on hygienic principles, but it remains to be seen 
whether the water can be kept fresh. 

The trace of the Hambantota channel has been com- 
pleted up to a point near Hondawalpokuna within four 
miles of the town of Hambantota, Its distance so far 
is 32 miles, but I cannot help thinking, after referring 
to the plan, that a shorter way can yet be found, as the 
distance from the Walawe anicut to Hambantota in a 
straight line is not more than 15 miles. When nearing 
the town the trace ought to be carried along the ridge 
dividing the Karagan-ar from the Maha lewaya, so as 
to fill the fresh water ponds at the end of it. 

Tissamaharama.—the cultivation under the irrigation 
works at Tissa was an undoubted success this year. 
Two crops were sown and reaped from an extent of 
900 acres, producing 36,000 bushels of paddy. The ex- 
tent cultivated for the present maha season is com- 
puted at 1,000 acres, the largest on record. The 
quality of the paddy is so good that producers find 
no difficulty in selling it at remunerative prices in 
Uambantota, Tangalla, and Matara to which towns it is 
almost all carted. 

The three tanks referred to in my last report have 
already been so far repaired by the upkeep coolies 
as to enable a reserve supply of water to bestored 
in case the main tank runs short, Attention is now 
being directed to the restoration of another large tank 
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at the back of the Gove:nment bungalow, which it is 
hoped will be ready for use in a jew months. As 
pointed out before, nothing but the restoration of the 
tanks which lie scattered about the place can raise 
Tissa to the high position it once occupied. It has 
already given evidence of development by the resto- 
ration of three minor ones, and by these means, as 
well as by the careful distribution of water, the cul- 
tivated area has risen in four years from 260 to 1,000 
acres. To this must also be added the 500 acres 
in the vilages of Sitravila and Magama, making a 
total of 1,500 acres. Before Tissasprang into existence 
Gitravila used to be cultivated once in five years 
whes the rainfall was copious, while Magama was 
irrigated by a native amuna across the river kept up 
at the expcnditure of much labour by the villagers. 
Both villages are now irrigated twice a year from the 
gawe source as Ti-sa. Intherecent debate in the Legis- 
lative Coun. i: regarding the failure of irrigation worke, 
Tissa was pointed out as an instance where a large 
sum had been sunk without an adequate return. This 
ig scarcely correct, as no account has been apparently 
taken of the crop it produces, the direct gain to the 
District in placing a large supply of cheap and 
wholesome tood within the reach of all, and a gain 
to th: whole Province in providing a means of living 
to those who cannot obtain it in more crowded parts, 
while the improvements in the condition and appear- 
anc+ of people is most marked. 

Amvcng the improvements to the place are:— 

(1) A new road from Tissa to Krinda to supersede 
the old one, which in consequence of its low position was 
frequently under water. {t takesa higher level and 
passes over the bund of three abandoned tanks. Its 
whole length of five miles has been cleared « f jungle to a 
width of twerty-five feet, stamps rooted out, ground 
levelled, and a 1arge swamp filled in at the Tissa end. 

(2) Whe formatim of paths through swamps and 
fields to conne-t different hamlets with each other. 

(3) The restoration of the bunds of four small tanks 
for the storage of more water. 

(4) The raising of the spill two feet by a kalin- 
gula has so increased the supply of water that there is 
enough to irrigate a thousand acres over and above 
what is now cultivated, aud applications to purchase 
more land have been frequently made lately. As stated 
before, there is abundauce of surplus water from the 
fields flowivg uselessly into the sea at present, but which 
ought to be utilised in the cultivation of more land. 

(5) The restoration of the three tanks to the west of 

Tissa has rendered irrigable all the land above Yatala 
dagoba, as on the completion of the lowest tank the 
watec when let out found its way freely from an old 
channel to the ground thereabouts. The inhabi- 
tants in the village of Sitrawila below Tissa will be 
forced eventually to give up their fields, as from their 
low position in the bed of the Yoda tank it receives 
all the surplus water from the range above. An ex- 
amination of the bund of Yodayawewa shows that with 
g very small outlay it can be restored to a good 
storage tank. ‘There are two breaches which could be 
repaired by the prisoners, andthe old stone sulice in 
the bund could be put in order again at a very small 
cost. The cultivators are not averse to an exchange 
for the new land outside the tank, so that the question 
of compensation is easily disposed of. 
4, At the commencement of the year a new jail was es- 
tablished at Tissa with a force of thirty prisoners 
drafted from the Hambantota prison. The principal 
work they are employed on is the construction of the 
new road from 'Tissa to Kirinda, and they have, besides, 
attended to repairs on minor roads, small irrigation 
works, and the opening out of new paths. 

Gouadeniya Scheme.—Another scheme which com- 
mends itself to the notice of the Irrigation Board is 
the revival of irrigation down the Gonadeniya-Alut- 
wewa valley. There are fifteen tauks down this val- 
ley, of various sizes, with periodical cultivation under 
some of them. It is proposed to divert water from 
the Urubokka stream somewhere near Raluwa above 
Udukiriwila tank, so as to fill the tauks twice a year. 
Gonadeniya tank lies at the head of the valley, and 
contains two springs, wh ch with the aid of the water 

from the stream atone time, kept the tank fu’), but 
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years ago the bund was breached, and the bed has been 
converted into fields and gardens by the villagers, to 


‘which they have acquired a prescriptive right. I should 


leave this tank alone for the present, as compensation 
for lands would be heavy, but the water might be ale 
lowed to flow through it to those below, which were 
connected with each other by a channel, and traces of 
which are to be found here and there down the valley 
covered over with dense jungle. Two other schomes 
were laid before the Central Irrigation Board:— 

(1) Converting Namuyaluwilla at the back of Tangalla 
into a large storage tank. 

(2) Oonstructing anicuts at Ganewila on the Urubokka 
stream. 

As, however, funds were short it was decided to let 
them stand over till next year for consideration. 

The Netulpitiya Channel.—This channel, 24 miles 
long, is designed, as stated in a previous report, to fill 
the tanks in the Netulpitiya valley with the surplus 
water from Udukiriwila tank, which itrelf is fed by 
the Urubokka stream. The heaviest cutting was at the 
lower end through a ridge to a depth of 80 feet with 
rock at the bottom. The work is almost completed 
now, and will be ready fcr use for the uext yala crop. 

The repair of the Ja gest tank, Pattiyapola, in the 
valley, breached in 1887 by an exceptionally heavy 
flood, is to be commenced at once, aud sums have 
been voted for small improvements to the other tanks 
also in the same vallcy. 

The importauce of the channel cannot be und rrated 
for it will bring under regular cultivation once, if NOt 
twice, » year over 1.0(0 acres, which in former years 
never yielded a crop more thau once in three ye rs, 
‘There are five store tauks recently sluiced, and two 
nore smaller ones, seven altogether, which ought to 
be filled regularly twice a year from the channel. 

Kehelwatta Irrigation Scheme.—!his is x» scheme to 
bring under cultivation about 1,000 acres by throwing 
an anicut across the Urubokka stream and diverting 
the water by means of a channel to fields in the 
villages of Kehelwatta, Katuwana, Gomadia, and 
Karatota. A rough rubble anicut once stood in the 
place where it is now proposed to build a masonry one 
Lut being loosely put together was swept away years 
ago by aheavy flood. The old channel, however, is still 
there and wants clearing out—one section is still utilised 
to catch the drainage from the hills to irrigate a 
small tract. I have sent in my report on the scheme 
and urged strongly that it should be tuken up at ona 
as it lies in the centre of a populous district which 
periodically suffers much from want, The people live 
principally on chena produce, and when this fails in 
times of drought there is great scarcity, as was the case 
at the close of this year, when I had to appeal 
to Government for money to open relief works 
R1,000 was granted, and this is. being spent 
in clearing out the old channel by village labour 
A more recent examination of the ground shows 
that the building of an expensive anicut might 
possibly be dispensed with, and the cutting of a 
channel in the face of the rocky bank to a point 
higher up the river would answer equally well 


to conduct the water into the old channel 
The condition of the people in the northern 
part of the Magam pattu claims the strongest 
sympathy of Government. The 
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gradually dying out, and village after millage is being 
deserted for the reason that the system of irriga- 
tion, which formerly enabled the inhabitants to 
raise enough food to subsist on, has through yearg 
of neglect fallen into decay. An examination of the 
country by me in September last showed that the 
water supply w»s ‘ormerly derived from the Diyagam 
pattu in ‘he Bacula District, When the large works 
in the West and iWast Giruwa pattus have been 
completed an examination of this system ought to 
be commcuced. If, as I hear, it is contemplated to 
restore some of the large irrigation works over the 
boundary in the Badulla District, something ought 
to be done to the tanks on this side to store the 
surplus water that must of necessity flow down 

especially those in the Malala-dr valley, which were 
filled by the Malala stream, taking its rise in the 
Badulla District and passing throngh a series of 
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tanks down the valley, finds its outlet into the sea 
about eight miles east of Hambantota. At present it 
only rung for about three or four months in the 
north-east monsoon. 


ee 
PROSPEOTS OF THA AND NEW OUTLETS. 
A planter writes in praise of the “ Russia” 


scheme, ‘ or rather we may call it, the scheme tocrimp 
Russian buyers from the enemy’s camp! I do hope 
the P, A. and ea Fund Committee may take it up 
at once and do the thing properly. The idea is a 
grand one, so feasible and at comparatively small 
expense too. Our man will meet more Russian 
buyers in a week than 10 commercial travellers would 
in six months, doing their ‘level best ” in Russia. 
Besides Russian buyers, our man may meet men from 
all parts of the globe, and there and before them 
compare our teas with the best they can produce. 
The question of quantity will soon be overcome; once 
ademand sets in—see what we can do! Give us the 
price and you shal! have any quantity. Why look 
at the fresh acreage coming into bearing every year ! 
My fear is less we get outlets the prices will go 
down and remain there, and then Oeylon men may weep 
and wail and it’s too late, too late todo much. The 
pity is, some good men stand aloof from the 
American ‘scheme: what would be light for the 
many is heavy on the few! I’m glad you touched 
upon that subject.” 


oo 


GEMMING OPERATIONS IN RAKWANA. 


March 11th. 

There is little news in Ratnapura. The gemming 
syndicate are all concentrated at work in Rakwana. 
None of them have been so fortunate as to find a 
valuable gem yet, but large and valuable finds could 
hardly be expected out of a prospecting pit here 
and there. There is doubtless far more treasure 
in the gem lands of Sabragamuwa than has yet 
been unearthed, and which can only be realized 
through the agency of modern scientific appliances and 
Britisb capital. A splendid new gem-yielding stratum 
has been discovered near Pelmadulla which hag resulted 
in a lawsuit, and all the illian from a number of 
gem-pits has been sequestered by the Fiscal pending 
the decision of the District Court. ‘One pit was dug 
by the landowners, 8 partners, on spec., recultin 


Of course a succession of pits were opened all along 
the line of watershed (which must be the bed of 
an old river), and the news flying to Ratnapura where 
a man who holds the lease of the said field for the 


Ceyvton TxA ror Russt4.—We call attention to 
the advertisement of the Tea Fund Committee, 
following up the suggestion made in our columns. 
We trust the right man will be forthcoming for 
the migsion. It was mentioned that he should be 
a good linguist and no doubt. a knowledge of French 
at least would be an advantage; but as nearly all 
Russian tea buyers speak Eng ish well, this is not so 
important as a good address, business qualifications 
and a thorough acquaintance with tea. 


THE Bulletin du Musée Commercial says that it 
has now been proved by various experiments con- 
ducted by experts that the plant known as “alang- 
alang” (Imperate arundinacee) can be successfully 
used as material for the manufacture of paper. 
This plant grows in the Dutch Indies and the 
Malay Peninsula in boundless profusion, and 
requires no cultivation. Alang-alang under advan- 
tageous circumstances grows to the height of a 
metre and a half, andin most places farmers and 
planters are engaged in incessant efiorts to keep it 
within bounds,—H.é& C. Mail. 


TEA on Op Corrrr LAND,—We are often 
asked the question as to whether tea grown on 
old coffee land is likely to ‘‘ pay” in the face 
of low prices. The statement published for the 
old fields of Dambulagalla the other day partly 
answers the question ; but from the other side of 
the country altogether we have an illustration given 
to us of 500 acres under tea most of it on land 
occupied by coffee previously for 40 years and yet 
the return for the past year equals 180,000 1b. made 
tea from fields 3 to 62 years old covering the 
500 acres. This tea (notwithstanding a substantial 
sum spent on artificial manure) has been put on 
board ship at 27 cents per lb., the average return 
being about 54 cents. 


Raitway EXTENSION TO THE InDIAN TEA 
Districts..—We quote the following from the Rangoon 
Times for two reasons: (1) for the intrinsic in- 
terest of the news that the Railway isto be carried 
from Chittagong through Silhet and Cachar into the 
Assam tea districts; and (2) because the mode in 
which this line is to be made may well afforda 
precedent in the case of our own Northern lines. 
Of course in the absence of equivalent present 
traffic, the inducéments in land-grants would haye 
to be increased, Some may think it a pity that 


inv finds ofpine lean phirestuchiio the ealneaer P7000" | Government should alienate Crown lands in this 


way; but it were surely better to do so than to 
goon for another decade—a generation practically 


‘in Anglo-Colonial experience—without seeing a start 


purpose of cultivating paddy; so off he set to claim |. 


& share, which was refused. In consequence of this 
refusal he went to law. 


Ns 

Scrup Extrrminator.—The Madras Government 
consider it desirable to obtain an official expres- 
gion of opinion from the Governments of Victoria 
and New South Wales regarding the utility of the 
chemical, before making any experiments in their 
Presidency on prickly pear, &e. 

Mr. A. C, Cunrris of Ting Ling, in his annual 
report says :—‘‘I was further handicapped during 
the seasor, having run short of sirocco wood. This 
was due entirely to the misleading statistics given 
by Mr. Davidson, who estimates a maund of wood 
in fairly dry condition to a maund of tea, whereas 
I discovered from careful observation and the 
quantity of wood given out that the consumption 
of fuel was more like 24 maunds to a maund of tea,” 
We shall be glad to record the experience of planters 
jn this regpect.—Indian Planters’ Gazette, 


made. Our news from Rangoon is as follows :— 
The prospects of the port of Ohittagong seem 
brightening. The new railway which is to start from 


| that place to Dhubri will pass through Silhet and 


|Oachar, and some of the most densely populated dis- 


tricts in India to the tea districts of Assam. A large’ 
part of the tea and jute which now goes to Calcutta will 
find its way to Chittagong instead. The concession for 
the line hasbeen given to Sir [Theodore Hope, the late 
Pablic Works Member of Council, who is to raise a 
capital of six crores of rupees for laying the line. No 
money guarantee isto be given, but the land for the 
rail is to be given free, as wellas 5 square miles of land 
for every mile of rail Jaid, or 30,000 square miles in all; 
as well as the exclusive right to work coaland petroleum 
ina seleted area of thirty squsre miles. It is believed 
that the Burma line may eventually be connected with 
this Chittagong-Assamline, but at what point is not yet 
known. We believe, Mr. Buyers, the Hngineer-in-Ohief 
of the Mu-Valley railway has had the offer of the 
Engineer-in-Obiefship of the Ohittagong-Assam line, he 
having been Obief of the survey. He goes home next 
month however on eight months leave, and will very 
possibly return as Engineer-in-Chief of the Ohittagong- 
Assam line. We have not heard who willsucceed him 
in Burma. 
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GEM AND MINING PROSPECTS : 


Tur Crynton Gem AnD Minina SYNDICATE. 

For some time back we have been receiving the 
latest and most authentic intelligence of the pro- 
gress of this Syndicate in its work in Ceylon 
through the medium of our London Correspondent ! 
We have no fault to find that it should be so— 
that in a very roundabout fashion, through th® 
medium of a gentleman writing six thousand miles 


away, we should learn what is being done in a 
district sixty miles from Colombo. We had much 
rather that this should be the case, than that 
London Capitalists and others interested should 
suspect the Ceyion press of doing anything to 
inflate the cause of the several Gem and Mining 
Companies by maintaining a run of editorials or 
Special Correspondence giving currency probably to 
a good deal of inaccuracy and exaggeration mingled 
with the facts that might be picked up. Not that 
we have altogether neglected to encourage news 
letters from the Gemming districts or to chronicle 
the movements of the several experts and agencies 
at work. But it was quietly recognised by our- 
selves and others that nothing would better please 
the ‘* experts’’ who had come out from Tnglavd 
to report on our Mineral prospects, than to be 
“severely left alone ’’ by editors and “ specials.”’ 
Well, they certainly so far cannot say that they 
have been badly treated by those ‘‘ troublesome 
fellows of the press’? in this Colony. It requires 
a very short acquaintance with Mr. Barrington 
Browne to see that he has studied to some pur- 
pose the golden character of ‘silence ’’—indeed 
one gentleman who ought to know considers that 
so far, this expert of high repute has been most 
reticent—that in fact he acts up in a high degree 
to Talleyrand’s motto that ‘‘ speech was given us to 
conceal our thoughts,” Nevertheless, it is satis- 
factory to know, now that the term of Mr. 
Barrington Browne’s mission is drawing to a close, 
that he has at least not been disappointed with 
Ceylon—that his mission was not an absolute 
mistake—and that some fruit at least may be 
anticipated to spring from it. His work in Sabara- 
gamuwa will now, we learn, close in a few days 
aud Mr. Barrington Browne hopes, we believe, 
to get away by the next Orient Company’s boat 
—that would be by the §. S. ‘ Orizaba” on Mon- 
day next. His Report to his principals in the 
London Syndicate is expected to prove a very full, 
indeed exhaustive and undoubtedly valuable docu- 
ment. Whatever be its purport—favourable or 
unfayourable to our widest anticipations,—the Re- 
port on a subject of so much interest to Ceylon 
must certainly prove equal to a State Paper of 
great value in the annals of the Oolony. We 
must trust that it will prove the steppingstone to 
a regular ‘Geological and Mineralogical Survey 
of the Island.” This is one of the first move- 
ments in advance which we must press on Governor 
Sir Arthur Havelock, It is very singular that such a 
Survey should have been so long delayed in view of 
the considerable and advancing importance of 
plumbago alone, apart from precious stones and 
the many other minerals of incidental interest and 
value. In Sir Wm, Gregory’s time, such a survey 
was favourably considered by the Government and 
had Sir William only remained a few months longer 
at the helm than he did, a vote for a Geological 
Survey at least would haye been included in the 
Supply Bill. We trust to see an even more ex- 
tended Suryey—to embrace Mineralogy and the 
use of a Diamond-boring Drill such as has proved 


of great service in the Australian Colonies— 
provided for in our next Supply Bill and begun 
during 1891. No more desirable, useful or decidedly 
reproductive work can be connected with the 
administration of our new Governor: 

Meantime, as we have said, we are hopeful that 
Mr. Barrington Browne’e Report is not to be without 
results useful to the development of the Colony; 
but we cannot at all say whether certain sanguine 
anticipations current, will be realised, Possibly the 
outcome may disappoint a good many and prove 
satisfactory only toa few. But this much we may say 
on our own account and with a good deal of assur- 
ance, that the character of the results Jikely to 
arise for the benefit of the Colony depend to a 
very great extent on the Government. If the 
Ceylon Government as at present influenced, con- 
tinues blind to its own interests—as representing 
those of the whole community—we may be 
very sure that only a minimum of English 
capital wiil be sent for investment in mining and 
gemming industries into this Colony. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful in fact if Sir Arthur Gordon had 
published his draft Ordinance a few months 
earlier, whether we should have seen an expert 
out here at all. The promoters of the Syndicates 
and Limited Companies in Hurope clearly went 
on the Mining Rules and Regulations as Jaid down 
by a previous Government, after special appeal 
and full consideration, in 1881. Why there should 
be a change at this time, unless the wish be to 
‘choke off’? Huropean investments in Sabara- 
gamuwa mines and gem pits, no onecan make 
out, What makes the matter more aggravatiny is 
the general belief that the change of policy is not 
due to the ‘collective wisdom” of the Executive 
Council, to any motion on the part of the Legis- 
lature or any of its members, or to opinions ex- 
pressed by experienced public servants of the Colony; 
but asis generally understood, to new-born zeal of 
comparative juniors who are credited with leading 
the head of the Government, in vulgar parlance ‘by 
the nose’’ in their desire to check, if not shut out 
European enterprise from local Gemming and 
Mining Industries. 

=e 

SeRicuttureE,—About 1,500 casuarina seedlings 
have already been planted on the acre of land at the - 
Saidapet farm whivh has been seleoted for experi- 
ments in sericulture, and another 500 are being put 
down. The plants are thriving, and will probably 
by June next be fit for the silk worms to feed on. 
The election of the netting which is to cover the 
area is now being discussed, both as to the meshes 
which should be sufficiently small to protect the 
worms from wasps; and as to the material, which 
should stand the effects of the weather, Bengal 
twine, the material first selected, being found to decay 
very soon. The Hon. Mr. Garstin, who has taken 
much interest in the experiments, pays the farm 
bi-weekly visits.—Madras Mail, March 10th. 

Tue Morcan Crucisue Company (Limited) has 
just been registered in London by Davidson & Mor. 
ris, 40 and 42 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., with 
a capital of 300,0002 in 20,000 preference shares 
of 101 and 1,000 ordinary shares of 100/ each. The 
object of the company is to acquire and take over ag 
a going concern the businesses of crucible manufac. 
turers, potters, and manufacturers of plumbago, be- 
longing to and carried on by the Morgan Crucible 
Company, in accordance with an agreement, mada 
on February 26th, between W. V. Morgan, Walter 
Morgan, Septimus Morgan, Octavius Morgan, H, V. 
Morgan, S. A. Peto, and A. R. Harding of the one 
part, and Ernest M, Morris, on behalf of the com- 
pany, of the other part.—H. Mail, March 7th, 
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LETTERS FROM JAMAICA.——No. 31. 


WEATHER AND OROPS IN 1889—LABOUN SUPPLY—THE 
FORTHCOMING JAMAICA AXHIBITION—THE LOCAL LEGIS- 
LATURE PASSING 23 LAWS IN AS MANY DAYS—sT. 
LUCIA TO BECOME THE PRINCIPAL NAVAL STATION oF 
THE WEST INDIES—MR. ESPEUT AND THE RAT 
PLAGUE—THE MONGOOSE, BECOME AN EYIL IN PLACE oF 
FRIEND | ENEMY—GUATEMALA : THE CITY AND OOFFEE 
DISTRIOTS—COFFEE OULTIVATION, LABOUR SUPPLY AND 
TRANSPORT—ROADS—GERMANS, THE LARGEST PRO- 
PRIETORS—POLITIOAL WARS—RELIGION AND SUPERSTI- 
TION OF THE NATIVES—FOOD SUPPLY AND TRAVELLING 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Blue Mountain Di: trict, Jamaica. 


For packet of January 29th. 

It is quite three months since I had this 
pleasure, dearth of matter must be my excuse. 
As in Ceylon, so in Jamaica, will 1889 be noteable 
as one ofthe rainiest years on record, Fortunately 
there were no heavy floods, and the rain was more 
evenly distributed than is usual ; fine days were few 
and far between. The abovestate of things no doubt 
benefited our ‘‘ settlers,” both as regards their coffee 
patches and provision grounds, so that with coffee 
selling at high prices, and a plentiful supply of yams, 


our friends Mr. and Mrs. Quashie have had no in- 
ducement to come and ‘give Mass. a little assist- 
ance,” as it has sometimes been said to me. 

Labour is truly with us very precarious ; the old 
Ceylon planter sadly misses his regular force of 
coolies working from,Monday to Saturday, and, barring 
very bad weather, he can pretty well see his way 
to getting his work regularly and properly done; 
here in Jamaica we must be content to have 
patience and wait for the labour, when it suits our 
neighbours (for none reside on the estate) to come 
and work for us. 

Crops in the high districts will not as a rule be 
large, for the rain quite spoilt the chance of good 
blossoms : I have only heard of two or three proper- 
ties where a good yield is expected: wo must therefore 
hope that in 1890 seasons will be more propitious, 
so that we may look for a good paying yield for the 
1890-91 crop. : 

The chief topic of interest at present is the 
Jamaica Exhibition, which is fixed to be opened 
in January 1891. The buildings are to be 
erected on a piece of land 12 acres in extent, 
just_sbove the racecourse and within easy reach 
of Kingston; the grounds will be nicely laid out, 
As regards guarantee, upwards of £23,000 has been 
promised, and the matter seems to have been very 
warmly taken up in London, Jamaica has not 
much to show except local products; and hardly 
any manufactures; so very much depends upon 
what will be sent from abroad, and whether it will 
draw Americans, and other “strangers,” to the 
island. Of our own population, but a small portion 
can be expected to attend, as distance, lack of 
cheap transport, and want of the ncedful funds will 
prevent very many from attending Kingston. It 
will therefore be very fortunate if the Exhibition 
when closed does not leave a debt 10 be made good 
by the guarantors; but even if it does, the good the 
Exhbition must do indirectly to Jamaica will be full 
compensation for any expense incurred by its 
inhabitants. Of course there are to be amusements 
as well as the Exhibition pure and simple: a small 
aquarium has been suggested, and a local native 
village, after the manner of the Paris Exhibition, 

Our local Legislature surpassed itself by passing 
23 lawe in almost as many days amongst others 
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‘ the Mountain and River Reserve Law” has 
not found favour amongst the planters and settlers, 
and will it is hoped be amended next session. 

General Pearson of Hhowe fame, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the West Indies line of service, 
will be up next April, when the Head-quarters are to 
be moved to Jamaica, and St. Lucia will become 
the principal Naval Station and port of call for 
the Royal Mail Steamers, whence the branch lines 
will radiate to the other islands. St. Lucia has 
& magnificent harbour, but unfortunately the island 
is notorious for the deadly snake the ‘“ Fer de 
Lance”; and it is hoped some means may be 
found of exterminating them. In Jamaica Mr, 
Hspeut who introduced the mongoose has won for 
himself the name of ‘‘ Espeut Ratta” from the 
natives: the object, that of stamping out the rats 
which played havoc with the sugarcanes, was an 
excellent and laudable one, and I believe answered 
at first, but ‘‘ Massa Mongoose” proved fasti- 
dious as time grew on, he killed off the snakes 
and lizards, and then proceeded to eat up the 
eggs of all the ground birds, now he robs hen roosts 
of eggs and chickens, and eats bananas, and other 
“sweet stuff,” so unfortunately the rat once more 
flourishes in the sugar and coffee ficlds, and the 
insect-eating birds having also almost died out, 
The ticks on which they fed have become so 
terribly badon cattle-pens that legislation must 
soon be brought in to rid the island of them and 
of the mongoose, he now proving himself no 
longer a friend but a most mischeyous enemy. 

Since I wrote my last letter I have met a friend 
who has lately travelled in Guatemala, and as 
some of the information I derived from him is 
sure to be interesting to your readers, especialiy 
my brother planters, I propose ending up my letter 
therewith :— 


GUATEMALA as generally known is the most 
Northern of the Central American Republics, and 
produces an excellent quality of coffee. It is best 
reached from Jamaica, via Livingston, the port 
on the Caribbean Sea: my friend went by that route, 
travelling acrosscountry to the c-pital, thence he went 
north to Coban, the principal coffee district, and re- 
turned to Livingston by the route made use of by 
the planters for the despatch of their coffee to 
the seaboard. My friend’s chief desire to 
visit the country was to see for himself some of 
the ancient ruins for which Guatemala is cele- 
brated, and in this he was in great measure suc- 
cessful; he also went north to visit the Coban 
coffee district : this naturally was the subject upon 
which I was most anxious to obtain information. 

GuatEemata City ig situated at 4,850 feet above 
the sea, the climate is therefore very pleasant and 
the adjacent peaks of Agua and 
Fugo both volcanic are 13,400 and 12,000 feet 
in height, and tower above the plateau, and render 
the scenery very fine and grand, 

Corrzz DristRicts.—There are two—Costa Cuca 
in the south, and Coban in the north, the 
former was visited by my friend and is evidently 
the best of the two. 

Tur CorFrEn is magnificent, is allowed to grow 
native fashion, and is picked from portable 
ladders: 8 cwt. an acre, is considered a fair crop, 
but most often is largely exceeded. When a pro- 
perty gets down to 5 owt. an acre itis abandoned 
and fresh land is opened, of which there still 
appears to be any extent, it is marvelously rich in 
soil, and lies on a very gradual slope. Cultivation 
except in one or two instances does not appear to be 
kept up, as in Ceylon. ; 

Lasour.—The grants of land obtainable from Go- 
Yernment are generally found to contain settlers 
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resident uponthem. On purchase of the land, 

these settlers are by law or custom bound to 
work for the owner; other labour is also pro- 
curable by application to Government, who re- 
quisitions it from the heads of the districts. The 
labourers are mainly the native Indians of the 
Red Indian type, in some instances more or less 
mixed with jjpanish blood. ; 

Transport is at present the greatest difficulty 
to the country. There is one railway, 76 miles in 
length, from Guatemala to San José, on the 
Pacific coast, and it is to be extended to Coban 
and no doubt eventually to the coast on the 
eastern or Caribbean side of the Republic. When 
the latter is completed it will be an immense 
saving and obviate the Cape Horn route by which 
much of the produce of the country has still to 
be transmitted. At present the cost of sending 
the coffee from Ooban to Livingston exceeds the 
freight to Europe. The distance is 200 miles, and 
is traversed partly by road, by lake and river ; first 
for about 90 punzos, by carts and mules; then 
down the river Polochis to Yzabal, where it is 
trancferred to large stern-wheel boats, and taken 
to Livingston; it has thus to be shipped three times. 
The coftee is packed in bags lined with waterproof 
paper. Some coffee is now being sent to London 
in parchment to be there finally cured. Most of 
the Nicaragua coffee goes to Bremen, via New York. 
Some is also sent to London, and the coffee 
from the southern districts finds its way to 
Europe round Cape Horn, San José being the port 
of shipment. 

Roaps are bad, especially on the eastern slope; 
they are not macadamized, 

PRopPRIETORS are mostly Germans; there are some 
other foreigners and Americans but very few English 
in the country. The two largest plantatious are 
owned by German companies, are each from 1,500 
to 2,000 acres in extent, one is named ‘ Los 
Mercedes” the other ‘‘ EH] Provenir.’’ The machinery 
is chiefly of German manufacture, the pulpers are 
on the disco principle. 

PoniricALLy the country has of late years been 
disturbed, and there was war with Salvador: the 
late President was killed in battle; and was suc- 
ceeded by the Vice-President, General Barraundia 
who attempted to seize the Government, but having 
been defeated was exiled the country. 

Thore are wild animals, but not so bad as farther 
south, 


The natives are nominally Roman Catholics, but 
are still very superstitious. The food of the country 
is by no means tempting, it consists chiefly of 
tortillas and frijoles, corn cakes and small black 
beans. The accommodation for travellers is very 
bad, and one has to carry a hammock, as there 
are generally no beds in the resthouses, and one 
must also take tinned provissions, as the native 
food is very coarse; bread cannot be got away 
from the towns. 

As to Oentral America generally, when the rail- 
ways and canals are completed tothe west coast 
it must become even more a rival than it is 
at present to the Brazils and the West Indies as a 
coffee-producing country. Much however, must de- 
pend upon a sufficient supply of labour at a moder- 
ate cost. W.S. 

———_>——_—_—_ 

Coconur Burrer.—Veyangoda, March 11th.—Every- 
body interested iu coconut cultivation cannot but be 
lad that new uses are being found for the nuts. I 
ear that a butter manufactory is being started in 
Oolombo by a Syndicate. The supply of nuts on this 
side of the country is by no means equal to the demand, 
end ag a consequence we haye very fair prices,—Cor., 
looal ‘Mxamiuer,” 


AGRICULTURE &c., IN THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN DIVISION OF CEYLON, 


HIS EXCELLENCY AMONG THE VEDDAS—OAMP NEAR 
FRIAR’S HOOD—DRIVING THROUGH THR MoorisH 
VILLAGHS— JUNGLE LAND UNDER OULTIVATION—tprt- 
GATION—VISITING THE FOUR GREAT ANiouTs— 
FAILURE OF THE N.-E. MONSOON—VISITING ‘‘VIgARAT’? — 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF WELOOME—AT TIRURKOVIL— 
ARUGAM BAY TIMBER—MAGULMALA VIHARAI—vrsrr 
TO THE ‘CHIMNEY HILL’’—WANT OF IMPROVED 
COMMUNICATION—JOURNEY SOUTH. 

As already announced in our columns, Hig Excel- 
lency entered the Eastern Province travelling from 
Badulla via Nilgala, which is now one of the few 
localities where genuine Veddas are to be found. 
Thence His Ex-ellenoy proceeded by the old Badu'la, 
Road to Mandur, as far as Kandikkaddu 
where the camp was pitched near the bund of that 
great tank and under the picturesque heights of 
Kampudimalai and not far from where the 
“ Friar’s Hood’ rears its ‘“ turbaned head” (Tcp- 
paran Kaddimalai—Turban-tied hill—ig the Tamil 
name for this mountain). Here the route went 
across country via Wiragoda tank, completed last 
year, to Chadaiyantalawa tank, where it joined the 
recently made gravelled road which both the Agents 
of this and the adjoining Province desire to see 
extended via Nilgala to Bibile (on the Badulla- 
Batticaloa roaa), thus giving the populous and 
highly cultivated South Batticaloa district direct 
and easy access to the Uva markets for their 
produce. 

The doings at Kalmunai have also been fully 
recorded in our columns, and we need only add 
that on the morning of the 24th His Excellency 
and party started for Irakkamam, driving through 
Kalmunai, Kudiyiruppu and Sanchamarutu, large 
Moorish villages which were all en fete, the roads 
lined with gaily dressed crowds and His Excellency 
graciously stayed a few minutes at each of the 
pandals where he was freely sprinkled with rosewater 
and presented with innumerable limes (the usual 
mark of respect in this country and a reminescence 
of the old custom which forbade appearance before 
a superior emptyhanded). Proceeding via Arasadi, 
His Excellency had every opportunity of appreciating 
the industry and energy of the population which 
has brought over 25,000 acres of jungle land in thig 
part of the district under the cultivation of 
paddy within the last third of a century and who 
are still olamourous for further extensions if only 
corresponding facilities for irrigation are provided. 
These facts surely justify the foresight of the late 
Mr. Woodford Birch, whose efforts it may be remem- 
bered were opposed at the time by an influential 
section of the community, even as those of others 
have been since decried both here and elsewhere ; 
but let us hope that the grand success at Batticaloa 
may teach those impatient of success and discouraged 
by the want of immediate returns, the necessity of 
allowing sufficient time for ‘irrigation to pay.” 

At Senkappadai, His Exaellency visited the four 
great anicuts on the branches of the Pattippalai Ar 
which admit of its water being diverted in numerous 
directions as the exigencies of cultivation require. 
Above these anicuts are situated the great tanks of 
Ambarai and Irakkamam with a spread of 3,000 acres 
which are filled from the river when in flood and the 
impounded waters stored for distribution during the 
long dry season which prevails on this side of the 
island from February to October, Unfortunately the 
failure of the N. E. monsoon this year has prevented 
the tanks being filled as usual, so that when the Gover- 
nor arrived at Irakkamam His Excellency found 
that tank had only about } of its usual contents at 
this season of the year. Ambarai too is in agimilar 
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plight and unless heavy and unusual floods come 
down the rivers from the Uva hills, there must 
inevitably be a very limited cultivation for the 
kalavellamai crop and consequently it is feared 
much distress from the ‘‘ famine of work’’ amongst 
the large population, which is almost. entirely depen- 
dent on paddy oultivation. Such an abnormal 
season is extremely rare and has certainly not 
occurred since 158. 

Near Trakkamam His Excellency visited the old 
Buddhistical ruins locally known as “ Viharai,” 
where a very fine brick dagoba covered with 
heavy jungle still exists, but most of the stone- 
work described in former accounts ywas found to 
have been utilized in the construction of the 
anicuts in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon 
of the same day His Excellency and party rode 
through picturesque and _ park-like country for 
some seven miles to the Tillai Ar, This river was 
too deep to ride through, so the Vanniya had 
provided boats to cross it and on the eastern bank 
His Excellency was welcomed to the populous 
village of Karunkodditivu by several thousands of 
Moormen of the Akkarai Pattu with firing of guns, 
presentation of limes, native music and other 
demonstrations of welenme: and when passing 
throuch the village was saluted by bodies of Moor- 
women standing inside their fences with the 
-“kuravat.” a vibrating sound mode by placing one 
finger within the lips and agitating it so as to act 
on a low and rather monotonous voeal chord which 
proceeds from the performers’ mouths. This is 
considered a very high comnliment and reserved 
for special orcasions like the present. 

Next day His Excellency proceeded to Tirukkovil, 
where there is a resthouge pleasantly situated on 
the seaside anda very celeberated Hindu temple, 
to which there isa large annual pilgrimage in the 
autnmn of each year. Sagamam was the next 
haltingplace where there is a large tank to which 
it is intended to make additions and extensions at a 
early date for the henefit of the 2.000 acres depen- 
dent there. At Tirnkkovil the limit of the popn- 
lous part of the district was left behind and South 
of this the villages are few and far hetween. At one 
of these. Kumariya 10 miles south of Tirukkovil, His 
Fxeellency was met by the Ratemahatmaya of the 
Sinhalese Pattu of Panawa, where stay was 
made fora night. Next day the route lay by Rotte- 
wewa (a tank restored during His Excellency’s 
administration and which provides for the regular 
cultivation of nearly 1,000 acres) to Potuvil, which 
is a large village with a population of over 1 000 
persons, a large portion of whom are Moors, 
enterprising cultivators and traders. Close by is 
Arugam Bay, a very safe anchorage nearly the whole 
year round, where a considerable quantity of timber 
chiefly halmilillais shipped some to Colombo and 
some to Southern India as well as some paddy 
of which moreis produced than can be locally 
consumed, It is proposed to continue the Monara- 
gala Road already completed from Wellawaya to 
Munane, so as to reach the sea at Potuvil where the 
Badulla timber can be shipped to a market at 
Arugam Bay. After this His Excellency made a 
diversion from the Coast Road for the purpose of 
visiting other recently restored tanks at Lahugalla 
and Naula. in the course of which His Excellency 
visited Magulmaha Viharai, a little known but 
interesting Buddhistical remains where was seen & 
small dagoba with standing in a platform bounded 
hy a worked stone wall in a capital state of preser- 
vation. There are also other numerous remains 
of stone work in the jungle allround. Mr. Nevill 
is said to have visited the locality, but it is not 
known if he has published any account of the ruins. 
After,breakfasting at the small village of Panawa, 


His Excellency yenched Okanda, 85 miles 
south of Batticaloa, on Saturday evening, where 
Sunday was spent. A visit was paid to 
“Chimney Hill,” a well-known landmark on 
this coast, from the top of which a beautiful 
panoramic view was obtained of the 
country for many miles round—extending from 
Namunakula to the Kataragama hills and the Basses 
Lighthouse. Okanda is the site of a celebrated 
Hindu temple, which is visited annually by a 
considerable number of pilgrims on their way to 
and from Kataragama. The ‘‘temple” is a poor 
building and its attractions are restricted to the 
odour of sanctity which tradition has attached 
to it: the only resident is the kurukkal of the 
temple and the ordinary accommodation for the 
travellers was a wretched shed. A suitable camp 
had been provided forthe accommodation of His 
Excellency and pa'ty under the shade of some 
fine trees which stand close to the celebrated 
rock in the fissures of which an ample supply of good 
drinking water is available all the year round, suffi- 
cient for the ‘‘resid=nt population,” as well as visitors 
in theseason. Timberis also shipped here for 
Colombo and Madras, and there is _ al- 
most an inexhaustible supply in the ‘“ back 
country” in the Badulla district which only requires 
improved communications to be made readily ac- 
cessible for export at this point. Possibly a wooden 
tramway such as has been used in the Malay 
Peninsula would be as cheap a way of securing 
this as any. 

On Monday, the 3rd, Kumariya was reached, 
where there is a small village of some 50 persons, 
all told, and which is really the only inhabited spot 
between Panawa and Kirinda, a distance of over 60 
miles. Here His Fxcellency met by Mr. Short and 
next day left for Pattanai en route to Kirinda, Mr. 
Elliott taking his leave at the Kumbukkanar, the 
boundary of his Province, 98 miles south of his 
head-quarters at Batticaloa: 

At Tirukkovil the gravel road ends for the 
present, but funds have been provided for extension 
southward of the coast road, and it is hoped that 
during the course of next two years it will be possible 
to drive to Potuvil. His Excellency’s route was 
consequently south of this along a jungle track 
lying for the most part along the margin of the 
numerous ‘ mukattuvarams,”’ twenty-one of which 
are studded along the coast between Karunkoduttivu 
and Kumbukkanar. These are referred to by 
Tennent as the ‘‘ Gobbs’’ which are the special 
feature of the east coast of Ceylonand which add 
to the difficulties of roadmaking in this part of 
the island. They usually form the haunts of in- 
numerable aquatic birds of which however there 
are this year comparatively few, owing it is believed 
to the failure of the monsoon, in consequence of 
which these lakes now contain only salt water 
instead of fresh as usual at this season. The 
sporting members of the party, however, under the 
genial guidance of the Uva Agent obtained a fair 
share of amusement and opportunities of seeing 
the larger game in their own homes, though not 
equally successful in obtaining tangible trophies of 
their reminiscences. 


SS 
A HOME IN THE NILGIRIS: COFFEE. 


‘©— ” writes from Coonoor to the Englishman :— 

The on dit is that at last we are to have the 
railway from Mettapolliam to Coonoor. This will 
no doubt be a great boon to the inhabitants, as 
all supplies, in the shape of grain, oilman’s stores, 
etc., will be brought up at a less cost than ib 
now is, and invalids, delicate ladies, and children, 
will avoid the jolting and discomfort of the 
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tonga. The poor Jong-suffering horses too Will 
undergo 2 change of life. Let us hope for the 


better. In my last I spoke of the tea industry 
of these hills. I will now say something about 
coffee. Coffee planting has been carried on for 


the last 50 years, I am told, but was commenced 
only on a small scale by Messrs. Lascelles and 
Cockburn, and the late Mr, James Stanes. During 
the last 30 years, however, it has becomea most 
important and profitable industry. Outlying districts 
which at one time were inaccessible, have been opened 
up by Huropean enterprise. 

The first estate I visited was the Hill Grove, one 
of the finest in the neighbourhood of Coonoor, 
comprising about 300 acres, and I was most 
cordially received by the veteran proprietor, who 
informed me that he expected this year (1890) 
to pick between 60 and 170 tons, which, at the 
present price of coffee in the London market, viz., 
£1°0, ought to give hima good return on what 
he values the estate at, three Jacs of rupees, 
representing, at the rate of exchange, in Enelish 
money about £21 000. Mr. R. who owns Hill Grove 
was one of the pioneers of planting up here. He 
came to the Nilgiris a poor man, but by his 
industry, perseverance and honesty is now the 
owner of severallarge estates and houses. I have 
heard him spoken of as always being willing to 
help the poor and needy. Although considerably 
advanced in age, Mr. R. walked about with me 
explaining everything connected with the establish- 
ments as if he were in the full vigour of 
manhood. I had not time to visit the whole 
property, as there were some steep descents, and 
I was just efraid my pony would not he able 
to climb back, but I came away impressed with 
the idea that Hill Grove was a nice little bank 
where one could draw cheques for decent sums 
when required. 

My next excursion was with Mr. Thos. Stanes, 
whom I spoke of in my last as the proprietor of 
the Glendale tea estate. He writes me to ride 
out and visit his two outlying estates, some 12 to 
13 miles off. 

We leave Coonoor in the morning and drive to 
Glendale, where we have sent our ponies on, and after 
taking luncheon with the manager we mount our 
nags and ride through a most lovely country. The 
first property we visit is the Colacambay coffee estate, 
and I do not think I have seen any place in the 
world that could come up to it in scenery. Some- 
times we are going through the tracks of rich and 
wooded land held in reserve by Government, and at 
other times through private estates chiefly planted 
out with coffee, tea, and cinchona (the latter 
now a neglected industry, only fetching a few 
pence per pound in the London market, a few 
years back it brought as many shillings.) We 
ride past fine undulating land, which, if planted 
out with some good Australian grass, would no 
doubt make excellent grazing ground for a breed- 
ing stud. We arrive at the Colacambay estate 
towards evening, where we are most cordially received 
by Mr. Beaver, the manager, and we are offered 
hospitality for the night by the lady of the house 
—a& most roomy and pretty bungalow built on a 
hill some distance from the cooly lines. Below 
the hill the surrounding grounds put one in mind 
of a gentleman’s park in England with its enclosed 
fields for grazing cattle, and having a couple of 
well-finished tennis courts. The hill commands 
a fine view of the property, with the Bavania 
river and plains below. To the north-east may 
be seen the fine waterfalls from which the estate 
takes its name. The Shevyaroy and Annamullee 
Hills are also visible on a clear day. There is a 
good cart road via Kartairy which connects Oola- 


cambay with the Goonoor Ghaut, and there is a 
bridle path across the mountaing to the latter 
town. I had no idea a coffee estate could be go 
picturesque. Colacambay consists of three or four 
ravines with a good cart road running round at the 
top, the pulping house and store are at the bottom, 
The assistant’s’ bungalow and cooly lines are erected 
at the head ofthe estate. I may now mention that 
a Government Post Office and Savings Bank are 
also established on the estate’s land, so that the 
neighbouring planters enjoy the comfort of a daily 
paper and one delivery of letters per diem. One 
finds it hard to describe properly such a place, but 
the reader can imagine well cut paths winding through 
luxuriant fields of coffee, the former leading to the 
buildings. Coffee planting atan elevation like that 
of Colacambav must be essentially a healthy and plea: 
sant life. There are 200 acres under coffee, and 
the remaining land is kept for grazing; and in 
connection with this I saw a magnificent cattle 
shed 150 feet long where some 250 heads are 


penned every night. Manure of course is the 
chief item in coffee planting; but I am told it 
is one of the most difficult things to get in 


quantities sufficient to manure a third of an 
estate yearly, so that planters have to fall back 
on patent manures, such as bone and poonac, 
etc. 

A few words asto how the coffee bean is cured 
may interest. Large gangs are sent out to pick the 
ripe fruit. Inthe evening the quantity picked is 
measured, after which it is passed through a 
machine called a pulper. This separates the pulp 
and skin from the bean; the latter passes into 
vats, where it remains till sufficiently fermented. 
It is then thoroughly washed, dried for some days, 
and despatched to the low country, where it ig 
further treated by what is known as garbling, 7.e., 
the parchment and skin on the bean is knocked 
off, and the beans are sorted into their different 
classes, put into casks and shipped Home. 

Having passed a most pleasant evening with 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaver, we are each accommodated 
with a nice cozy bedroom warmed by a gum wood 
fire. We go to sleep under a couple of blankets, 
and sleep as only one can sleep in this lovely climate. 
The next morning we are up with the lark, and, 
taking leave of our kindly host and hostess for a 
time we mount our ponies and shape our course 
for Terromiu, (Mr. Stanes’ other estate). This is 
quite as grand in its way as Colacambay, but not 
quite so extensive. Here Mr. Stanes mingles the two 
industries, tea and coffee, and from what we could 
see they seemed to blend very nicely. From 
Terromiu we return to Colacambay, and have a late 
breakfast with Mr. Beaver. Mr. Stanes rides part 
of the way back with me, and for a time I lose 
his agreeable company. I now wend my way to Tiger 
Lodge. This is the estate of an old retired Civil 


officer from Bengal, Mr. N., one of the first 
acquaintance J make on my arrival from 
Calcutta. Myr. N. combines the two industries of 


coffee and tea; he also has a nice little orchard, 
His estates are about five miles from Coonoor, and 
I always receive a warm welcome from him when 
I elect to pay him a visit. On this occasion I am 
asked to dine and stay the night, which kindly 
offer I accept. After dinner we light a blazing fire 
and talk about old times as far back as the Indian 
Mutiny. The next morning Mr. N, and I ride 
round, passing in sight of Pellom, another fine 
coffee estate belonging to Mr. A. We meet Mr. M., 
the managing proprietor of the Droog Coffee estate 
who insists on our coming on to breakiast, and on 
arrival we are kindly received by our charming 
hostess and enjoy the meal with a mountain appe_ 
tite. After breakfast we go onto Mr. G at ‘‘ Non 
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such,” and after a friendly chat we ride back to 
Ooonoor, having considerably enjoyed my little out- 
ing. I myself cultivate fruit, and in my next will 
give some idea as to what can be done at this eleva- 
tion, and I shall have something to say about the 
terrible insect pests, the enemies al] over the world 
to eultivation.—Y. Mail. 
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THE EXPLOITATION OF ASSAM. 


Oranges and limes figured prominently in our 
recent note on the concession made to the future 
Assam-Chittagong Railway. We might have made 
mention of a commodity less fragrant, indeed, 
and less suggestive of the golden garders of the 
Hesperites, but considerably more profitable. For 
it is said that the famous oranges of Cherraponniji, 
as sweet and luscious as, but much larger than, 
the Tangerine oranges of European fruiterers) owe 
their qualities to the lime-impregnated soil in 
which they grow. All along the steep bluff which 
forms the southern face of the Cossyeh Hills runs 
a line of lime quarries, the stone from which is 
brought down in quaint, shallow, flat-bottomed 
boats (boats which are proving very useful for con- 
veying stores to the Cachar-Lushai force) and is 
landed on the river bank at and near the sub-divi- 
sional station of Sunamgunj. Some say, and the 
etymology does not seem too forced, that Sunam- 
guyj is truly Chunamgunj—the lime market. Here 
the stone is burned into lime of excellent quality, 
the fuel used being the khag or reeds which grow 
abundantly in the surrounding marshes, famous 
as the resort of innumerable wildfowl, and per- 
haps the best duck-shooting ground inIndia. Time 
was when the lime trade of Sylhet was extremely 
profitable, when the city of stucco palaces was 
being built round the broad green maidan of Fort 
William, and Robert Lindsay ruled Sylhet under 
Warren Hastings, and made a handsome fortune 
by trading in lime and oranges. Those times have de- 
parted never to return; but the new railway will 
doubtless use much lime in the construction of its 
buildings, and will in time afford new markets for 
Sunamguyj. 

The railway will bear not only lime, however, 
as its wagons rumble along the base of the Tipperah 
Hills. Tea will doubtless be diverted from the 
steamers, and the fragrant brown chests stamped 
with odd superscriptions, the names of remote gar- 
dens, will find rapid carriage to the sea. Cher- 
rapoonji boasts not lime and oranges alone, but 
potatoes and honey, the latter holding imprisoned 
in its sweets the cloying fragrance of the orange 
blossom. Coal, too, willcome from Upper Assam, 
and possibly also from the more limited pockets 
of the Cossyah Hills. The so-called ‘‘ Dacca cheeses” 
of Sylhet will find a place on the tables of others 
than local epicures, and the wonderfully fine sital- 
patis, the ‘‘ cool mats’’ of the same district, will 
reach remoter markets. Possibly the youth of Cal- 
cutta will find the rough strong silks of Assam 
more suitable material for hot weather raiments 
than the jharan suits which have erewhile been 
their delight. It is not easy to stop when the 
informed imagination runs riot among the pos- 
sible prizes that may be seized by a railway 
running through a region so fertile and hitherto 


go remote. One important consequence it 
can hardly fail to effect. It is well doubt- 
less to remember that railways in Burma 


have not brought immigrants swarming into the 
waste places of a country at least ag fertile as Assam. 
But in the case of Burma the sea has to be traversed, 


and the qualmish billows have to be faced before 
the Indian emigrant can buy his ticket at a 
Burmese railway station. Towards Assam the tide 
of migration has already begun to flow. If any 
one thing has been established by the debates 
which have raged over the Assam Labour Laws, 
it it that migration into the province is rapidly 
increasing, and that it shows a tendency to eman- 
cipate itself from Government control and assistance. 
In truth the best assistance to the labour seeking 
planter which Government can possibly furnish, is 
the provision of a cheap and rapid journey from 
Behar and Sonthalia. When oncea return home is 
easy, and a yearly visit to the coolie’s country be- 
comes practicable, the present difficulties of the 
labour traffic will in all probability vanish. The 
planter will find it as easy to obtain labourers as 
the owner of jute mills at Naraingunj or Serajgunj, 
and Act I. of 1882 will probably die a natura! death. 
What effect the railway will have on the prosperity 
of the tea gardens in other respects, it is not easy 
to guess. At present the tea gardens of Assam 
enjoy very varying degrees of success, according 
to difference of soil and climate. The rich new 
gardens of Upper Assam, with their unexhausted 
undulating soil, stand on a very different footing 
from old gardens planted on barren rod slopes 
in less happy districts. Many of these gardens 
must be on the verge of extinction, and it 
is quite possible that coolies free to come 
and go by the railway may be able to demand 
better wages, and may thus furnish the last straw 
of expense. Tea garden coolies are at present 
paid a wage which in their native hovels in Behar 
or Ganjam would probably have been deemed a 
small fortune, and many individuals earn as good 
wages as an ordinary kerani. But the average wage 
is hardly so high as the average earnings of the 
indigenous population about them, and it is possible 
that the railway, by introducing an cra of free 
competition, and rendering it possible for Govern- 
ment to do away with the long term agreements 
of the present labour Jaw, may, for a time at 
least, have the effect of raising wages: But this 
drawback will be attended by many obvious com- 
pensations, and though the mind of the well- 
regulated planter cannot view without regret the 
closing of any ‘‘billets’’ for for good fellows like 
himself, it is possible that the industry as a whole 
would flourish more vigorously were some of the 
more ill-chosen gardens to be closed. 

To the individual planter the railway will be an 
incalculable blessing. When fever blows hot and 
cold upon his aching limbs, what a blessing to be 
trundled comfortably to sea-breezes, and a complete 
chavuge of air and scene. How surprising and 
delightful for the Sylhet planter to be able to accept 
a challenge to play polo next next week in far 
Lakbimpur. How much more social, more cosmo- 
politan should Assam grow, and how soon will the 
present tendency of men to see good only in their 
own district and its planting ways and traditions be 
broken down. One more daring glimpse into an 
agreeable futurity. Some day or another the rail- 
way will send its trains, puffing and shrieking, 
among the quiet glades of the Jatinga valley, and 
the sinuous line will run from Cachar to Nowgong 
at the base of great hills the summits of which are 
clothed with oaks and rhododendrons, growing in 
cool sweet air. Here may arise, on the site of some 
abandoned Kooki jhoom, the trim bungalows, the 
church and the club of a hill station, and the last 
new waltz may yet cause the groves to resound 
which now hear only the wild ululations of the 
hooloole, or the shrill crow of the jungle cock,— 
Pioneer. 
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AGRICULTURE IN BURMA. 


The chief difference between the agricultural con- 
ditions in Uper and Lower Burma is that in the latter 
Province 99 per cent, that is practically the whole 
of the cultivated area is underrice, while in the former 
50 per cent, or one-half only, is paddy land. Millets 
and pulses, oilseeds, cotton, wheat and tobacco make 
up the rest in the order in which they are given, 
There is much opening, therefore, for the introduction 
of many of the other products of Bengal, and it may be 
hoped that the emigration scheme which Mr. Finucane 
went down to float last yearin Burma will be of positive 
service to the Province. The total area now under 
crops in Upper Burma is estimated to be three millions 
of acres, but this is only one-fifth of the total area of 
cultivated and culturable land in the Province, exclu- 
sive of two millions of acres under forests. The exe 
pansion of the revenue from land and forests in the 
next years will rapidly carry up the gross income from 
the fifty lakhs at which it stoodlast year to more than 
double that amount. Itis anticipated that when the 
present leases to the contractors who held under the 
late dynasty fall in, the forest revenue alone will 
not be less than one-half of the revenue which the 
Department now earns from the whole of British 
India, which is after paying all expenses not much less 
than fifty lakhs. The mineral resources of the new 
Province are proving to be very great. The recent finds 
of coal and oil have been most satisfactory, and reports 
of further discoveries of rubies, gold and other metals 
have been sent into Rangoon continually. Upper 
Burma is at least a land of promise and not likely to 
be the burden of the Indian revenues that was pre- 
dicted by those who grumbled on that score at its 
annexation.—Proneer, Feb. 24th. 
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NOTES FROM THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 
GARDENS, &c, DARJILING, 


A correspondent of great experience writes :— 
“Mungpoo, Kurseong, Jan. 16th. 

‘Our fuel plantation is getting onnicely. As yet 

we haye mostly planted a Khasia hill oak—Quercus 

serrata. It is a fast grower—for an oak, and 

thrives well between 3,000 and 5,000 feet, the 

elevations between which the waste land we have 


planted lies, and where no good indigenous oak 
is found. I do not think it would suit you in 
Ceylon so well as the Bluegums and _ wattles 


which, thriving as they do with you, will givea 
greater return, They are perfect failures with us, 
you know. The indigenous tree we have the best 
hopes of, as a firewood yielder, is a Birch—Betuala 
alnoides (=B. cylindrostachys) which you must 
have noticed when here. It is a fast grower and 
gets to bea tree of quite 120 feet in height with a 


truok 9 or 10 feet in girth, besides having the 
merit of preferring bare rocky ridges and knolls 
where few other trees grow to any size. Two year 


“ adieereme beside my bungalow are fifteen feet 
igh, 
where the oaks did not come on and it has beaten 
the surrounding oaks in growth by along way, I 
think it would be well worth your while trying it 
I will send you a good supply of seed of it when 
it ripens which will be in the course of a few 
weeks As the seeds are exceadingly small—con- 
sidera bly smaller than those of Ledgeriana—there 
will be no difficulty in transmitting them, This 
Birch for the dry places, and an Alder (Alnus 
Nipalensis) for the wet, appear to be the two trees 
expressly intended by nature for relothiting land 
slips in these parts, and much might be done with 
them to prevent landslips from enlarging. 

“You appear to be allowing your cinchona oulti- 
vation in Oeylon to draw to a close and cortainly 
cinchona prospects are not such as to tempt you 
to do otherwise, We ‘are struggling along, hoping 
tomake the two ends meet this season but nohting 


We have used it for filling up the parts- 


more. We have every reason to be well satisfied 
with the working of our oil process, both for the 
making of sulphate of quinine and of ‘ Febrifuge.”’ 
Of the latter we get almost double what we did by 
the acid plan. 

“The most of the Darjiling Hill Tea Gardens have 
done fairly well in the way of profits for the past 
season. Many of the Duars gardens give extra 
ordinary returns in the way of quantity and some 
of them are well up in quality too. But the Terai 
gardens are very unsatistactory owing to the great 
prevalence of disastrous “blights” of sorts. A 
garden here and there does tolerably well but the 
great majority do very badly.” 


ee Ns 


Mysore Kaonin.—We believe that Messrs. Saliah 
Mahomed and Oo., who are opening out a stone- 
ware factory in Bangalore, intend applying to the 
Dewan asking that the Amildars be directed to 
send in samples of white clay (kaolin) to be tested 
at their factory. We think the Mysore Govern- 
ment should assistin this matter and if the ex- 
periments intended to be carried out by Messrs. 
Saliah Mahomed prove successful, it may lead to the 
development of a porcelain industry in Mysore. 
—NMadras Times. 
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MARKET RATE FOR OLD AND N&W PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s _ London Price Current, 13th March 1890.) 


FROM MALABAR 


COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 
BEES’ WAX, White ...| J Slightly softish to good 
hard bright ; ... |£6 a £7 10s 
Yellow _...|Do. drossy & dark ditto...|908 a 105s 

CINCHONA BARK--Crown|Renewed ... {8d a 1s 

Medium to fine Quill .,,./4d a 9d 

spoke shavings...  ..,/2d a 9d. 

Branch... 000 ...|ld a 3d 

Red |penewed .. ... .../#dals 

Medium to good Quill,,./4d a 9d 

gpoke shavings... .,,|2d a 5d 

(Branch! lille umes LCranod 


Twig On 709 ...jld a 13a 
OCARDAMOMS Malabar — |(ipped, bold, bright, fine)/s 9d a 3s 


and Ceylon /yiddling, stalky & lean|ls 2d a 1s 6d 
Alleppee Fair to fine plump clipped|1s 3d a 2s 6d 


Tellicherry|Good to fine 1s 3d a 23 8d 

\Brownish ...|l0da 1s 6d 

Mangalore |@ood & tine, washed, bgt./1s 64 a 2, 8d 

Long Ceylon middling to good... {6d als 61 
1st 


CINNAMON sts [Ord, to fine pale quill .,,,{6;d a ls 6d 
ands| » i. 4 ,.|6d_ a 1s Id 
Brds| (7 wy yoy ws (Oe a 18 Bd 
4ths) woody and hard... .. /o#d a 11d 
Chips ..|Fair to fine plant... ..,/2ad a 7d 
COCOA, Ceylon... «.|Bold_ to fine bold “7]1025 a 103g 
+-|Medium ... aa ,, (90s a 100s 
Triage to ordinar ,..(503 a 80s 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation|}jo]d to fine bold colory,,,|/110s a 1153 
Middling to fine mid, ..,|!02s a 1095 
Low mid.and Low grown|#53 4 1U1s 
Smalls aes ‘$3 ...|278 a 101g 
Native Good ordinary ... (903 a 933 
Liberian +-\Small to bold’... _.,,/89s a 96s 
fast Indian ..-|Bola to fine bold,,, _,,,,|LU63 a 115s 6 
Medium to tine .., ...(LULs a 1053 
Small cpr 500 ... (223 @ 101s 
Native Good to fine ordinary ..,/998 a 95s 


COIR ROPE, Ceylon& Cochin) yfiq coarse tofine straight|*l4 a £22 


FIBRE, Brush ---lOrd, to tine long straight/#15 10s a £32 
Stuffing ...|Goarse to fiae .., we (l a 24 
COIR YARN, Ceylon _...|Qrdinary to superior .,,|#/4 a £34 
Cochin -/Ordinary to fine... —_.,|#12 a £38 
Do | Roping fair togood _,,,|#12 a £16 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted --.|Middling wormy to fine,., 103 a 183 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...| pair to tine fresh... ai 103 a lds 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold,, ,,,/228 a 55s 
9 Small and medium ...(288 6d a 33s 6d 
Rough fair to fine bold... ,.(L03.a 25s 
ts ++|Small A i _,, (L483 6da 183 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...!Dark to fine pale 1. (LO8 a 55s 
NUX VOMICA ---|Fair to fine bold fresh ,,, 9s a 12s 
Small ordinary and fair,,,|08 a 8s 
MYRABOLANES Pale, .../Good to fine picked a 83 9d a 93 3a 
Common to middling ,,,/63 a 7s 9d 
Fair Coast... ...  ,,,/"9 8d a 7s 6d 


Pickings|Burnt and defective ,.|48 9d a 63 


OIL, CINNAMON --|Pair to fine heavy  ,,,/18 a 2s 6d 
CITRONELLE --|Bright & good flavour ,,,/#d a 3d 
HOMO (CBNSS aca Sel a Teel 

ORCHELLA WEED __ ...\Mid, to fine, not woody,,,|208 a 333 

PEPPER,Malabar, bik.sifted| pair to bold heavy 6d a Ghd 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, pacoodues { 2 
Tellicherry, White ... tee s ... (8 a 1s 6d 

PLUM BAGO Lump ‘Fair to fine bright bold,,,|16s a 19s 

; Middling to good small,,,|188 a 15s 
Chips ‘+-!Slight foul to fine bright |108 a 12s 
dust **/Ordinary to fine bright ,,, |98 4 93 

RED WOOD oe *|Pair and fine bold ../£6a £6 5g 

SAPAN WOOD ‘-|Middling coated to good|#5 a £8 

SANDAL WOOD, logs «./Fair to good flavor _,,, #30. a £58 

Do chips .-/Tyferior to fine ... 1.29 a £30 


SENNA, Tinnevelly ***'Good to fine bold green da 10d 
Fair middling medium.,, da 5a 
Common dark and smal] 1d a 3d 


TURMERIC, Madras ‘“/Finger fair to fine bold 10s 6d a 11s 6d 
Do. ‘Mixed middling [bright 88 6d a 9s 6d 
Do. ** Bulbs ie3 600 1. {8 a 98 


Cochin "yyy | 
VANILLOES, Mauritius &; : 
Bourbon, 1sts pine crystalised 6 a Yinch 183 a 23s 
ands) roxy & reddish 5a8 ,, |1b3 a 20s 
8rds | { Lean & dry to middling 
{ under 6 :nches ... 10s a 143 
4ths ow, foxy, inferior and 
{ {pickings 38 a 8s 6d 


FROM BOMBAY | 
AND ZANZIBAR. | | 
————_—$ — | 
ALOES, Soceotrine — «s/Good and fine dr 5/64 a £7 
Zannvar & Hepati¢ss Common and good 1+. 403 a £553 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar Fgiptofine bright 21s a dds 
lOrdinary and middling,,,/203 a 303 


d 


Finger... 0 ... 88 6d a 9s 6d 


ra 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, 
CLOVES, Zanzibar } 
and Pemba, per lb 
Stems... 
COCULUS INDICUS 
GALLS, Bussorah 
& Turkey ¥ cwt. 
Lewt, 
GUM AMMONIACUM per 
ANIMI, washed, ®@cwt. 


scraped... 

ARABIC EI. & Adeu.. 
per cwt. Ghatti 

Amrad cha 


ASSAFCETIDA, per 


cwt. 

KINO, per cwt. 
MARRH, picked ,, 

Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop 
per cwt. 9 

pickings... 

siftings ... 


.».|Fair 


INDIARUBBER Mozamb./que, 
per lb. Ball & Sausage 


QUALITY. 


|Good and fine bright ... 
Common dull to fair 
Common to good 


Fair to fine dark blue 
Good white and green... 


uuripe root 


FROM CALCUTTA AND | 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, | 


CASTOR OIL, l1sts per oz. 

: 2nds ,, 

BI YOY oy is 

INDIARUBBER Assam, pei 
lb. 

Rangoon .., 

Madagascar 


SAFFLOWER vor 


TAMARINDS 


FROM -~ 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


ALOES, Cape, percwt. ... 


Natal ae 
ARROWROOT Natal per lb. 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, }? cwt, 


Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 


NUTMEGS, large, per lb... 
Medium on 
Small 

MACE, per lb. 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, per 
lb. 

High dried .,, 

SAGO, Pearl, large, 8 ewt. 


-| Brown and brownish 


.,/100’s a 160’s 
../Pale reddish to fine pale 
Ordinary to fair +++/25 21 a 2s 
Chips and dark x ie 1od 
+ (1s 3d a 3s 2d 
Darkordinary & middling /gq a 1g 3d 
Good to fine 9d a isid 


see 


liver 1s a 1s 10d 


Nearly water white ... 


.| Fair and good pale so 


wood to fine aes 
Vommon foul and mixed 
Fair to good clean ee 
Goodto fine pinky & whit 


|Good to tine pinky 


Inferior and pickings 


Stony andinferior oss 


Fair dry to fine bright ... 


.. Common & middling soft|j95 4 935 


‘mone here 
‘\igda 3d 


Fair to fine 
Middling to fine on 


Good, pure, & dry white 


Pressed 
Block [per lb./Good + lQ 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine) ine clean Banj & Maca- 
Sumatra...|Barky to fair (sar 
Reboiled,,,|Common to fine clean .,, 
White Borneo ..|@ood to fine clean “0p 


Inferior and barky oo 
57’s a 80’s, garbled 
83's a 95's 


Good to tine sound 


QUATATIO} 


../4d a 43d 
. lgda 13d 
+ 108 a 12s 


../028 6d a 5788 


Blocky to tineclean ,,,| 


Middling to good pale ,,,j/12s a 2Us 
Slightly foultofine  ,,,/10sa 15s 
lead hard (18 9da2s8 

white softish ..|18 4d a 1s 10 


“134d a ddd 


Fair to good black vee 


Middling to fair eee ae 


..|Mid. to fineblacknot stony a 


‘coh cetacean ce 
../Ordinary to fine free ... 


Dark, rough & middling |34 a 7a 
Fair to fine «|17s a 17s 


4d a bid 


408 a 60s 


Bean & Pea size ditto '£5a £8 10 
amberandredbold ,,,,£8 a £11 
Medium & bold sorts £4a £7 
Soxvis 5 s73; aimee ee 323 a 75s 
Sorts to fine pale 203 a 708 
Good and fine pale 50s a 698 
Reddish to pale brown .,, 258 a 45s 
Clean fair to tine ... 268 a 843 
Slightly stony and foul .,,;20s a 25s 
Fair to ine bright ...|223 6d a 255 
Fair to nne pale £5 a £7 
Middling to good ...|725 6d @ 858 
Fair to fine white (078 6d a 553 
Reddish to middling ,,,|278 6d a 35s 


4d a 43d 
33d a 34d 
1s 9d a 23 6d 
7d a Is8d 


1s 7d a 18 
2s 2d a 2s 


403 a 60s 


25s a 2hs 6d 


2s a 2s 6 
23 8d a 3 


medium ,,, 330099 nD) «(168 a 17) 
small Wee OD. Ds «(12g 6da 
Flour [per lb, Good pinky to white .../85 a 12s 
TAPIOGA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine sel da 28d | 
Singapore .,..j » ” ove (1 fel 
Flour splleenn ” «(10s a 1786 
Pearl ..,/Bullet, Der owt. +++ /203 a 218 
Medium ” wr ll7sa 18 


Seed » vs l7e a 
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INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—CULTI- 


VATED AND WILD. 1V. 
By W. A. De SInvA. 
Tiliacee. 


10. Grewia tiliefolia, Vhl.—This is a tree known in 
Sinhalese as Damaniya, and is commonly found in the 
warmer parts of the island. It has large simple leaves 
and the bark of the tree is fibrous and thick. The 
fruit is small and three-sided, having three seeds. 
The trees bear fruit abundantly in one season of the 
year. When unripe, they are of a green colour and 
rather soft and astringent. But when ripe they put 
On an appearance of a purplish red colour, and the 
whole fruit, excepting of course the seeds which are 
rounded and three in number and attached to one 
another, becomes of a pulpy nature. The berries, when 
ripe, have a pleasant sweetish-acid taste and could be 
The young and tender portions of the tree 
As a food product this tree 
occupies no place of importance. It is said that in 
the North-Western provinces of India a} kind of 
sherbet is made from the small fruits of another 
variety of Grewia, The wood of this tree is light and 
loose grained but tough with fibrous matter, and 
the timber is very elastic; and hence it is generally 
used in cart building, &c. 

11. Eleocarpus serratus. L. Sinhalese Weralu—is a 
tree found growing in the warmer parts of the island 
up to an elevation of 2,000 ft. The tree attains some- 
what large dimensions, but takes a long time to do so 


eaten, 
contain mucilage, 


'The stem is generally not very straight, and the branches 
come out io large numbers the terminus 
assuming as it were an arboraccous form. The leaves 
are small, having serrate margins and are of a green 


from 


colour when fresh, but assuming a purplish colour 
when fading. The flowers contain a large number of 
Stamens and the petals are white and fringed, falling 


off early. The fruit is a drupe, and is oblong in shape; 
itis of a dark green colour, both when immature and 
ripe. But when it is immature the pericarp is rather 
hard and astringent; when 1ipe it is very soft. The 
seed is covered with 4 hard covering and the endosperm 
inside the seed is of a white colour. The pericarp 
surrounding the seed is used in eating; when ripe it 
is soft and is of a pleasantly sour taste, but when 
astringent and sour. The unripe 
drupes are salted and eaten, 
whilst the ripe fruits are eaten in various ways with 
sweets, &c. This fruit is also used for pickles and jellies. 

The endosperm found inside the seed is also eaten 
and resembles the almond in some respects. 

Geraniacee. 

12. Owalrs corniculata. Sin. Heen Embulembilya.— 
Found abundantly in rich moist fertile grounds up to 
It is seldom found growing in 


immature it is 
sometimes boiled, 


very high elevations. 
barren places, Itis a succulent herb with small green 
ternate leaves: the three leaflets go to form a circle 
and each leaflet is composed of two curves. The whole 
thing appearing to be eight curves in acircular form: 
The petioles of the leaves are thin and round and 
rather long. The flowers are small, consisting of a 
polysepalous distinct calyx of a green colour and a 
corolla of a yellow colour; the stamens are distinct 
and the ovary consists of 5 carpels. 

The fruit is a small elongated pointed capsule of 
a green colour and having five sides of angular shape, 
somewhat in resemblance of a miniature Bandakkai 
(Hibiscus esculentis) fruit. 
in rows. There is a peculiar characteristic in the fruit 
of this herb. That is, when the mature fruits aro 


The seeds are arranged 


touched they begin to spirt out the ceeds in different 
ways. The leaves as well as the whole plant havea 
mildly acid taste, and the herb when procurable in 


quantity is used as a salad, and also is cooked into a 
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curry. The salad of green leavesis said to promote 
appetite, and the curry and the salad are both con- 
sidered good eating. The fresh juice of the leaves 
is used by native medical practitioners in cases of 
bleeding piles. And the green leaf is also considered 
a good antidote for Datura poisoning. 

Aurantiacee. 

13. Feronia elephantum, Cor.—is a tree known in 
Sinhalese as Divul and in Tamil as Meladikurundu. 
It attains large dimensions and is found growing abun- 
dantly in the hot, drier regions of the island. The 
stem is straight and large, the leaves are compound 
pinnate and dark green, and contain glandular patches 
in them. The leaflets are small and have a peculiar 
aroma. The trees fruit freely, and the fruits when 
fully mature are round and large. The fruit is whitish 
in appearance and is covered with a hard shell. When 
this shell which is about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter is removed a mass of pulp and seed is found 
inside, which when ripe is soft and farinaceous, and 
of a strong acid-swees taste. This pulp may be 
eaten alone or with sugar or jaggery. It isalso taken 
in a liquid form and is very palatable, mixed with 
sugar and coconut milk. It may be used alone or 
with rice. A delicious and palatable jelly is made from 
his fruit, which when properly made is equal to any 
other fruit jelly. The colour of the jelly is ofa 
bright ruby. The unripe fruit is rather astringent and 
very acid. Pickles and chutneys are made of it: 

The stem of this tree exudes a very clear gummy 
substance which is equal to the best gum Arabic- 
The timber is nardly of any use except for the pur- 
pose of fuel. 

The unripe fruit used in a decoction acts as an 
astringent, and the ripe fruit is antiscorbutic. The na- 
tive medical practitioners use the leaves as a successful 
remedy for headache in infants. The juice of the buds 
is used in injuries of theeye. Theripe fruit is believed 
40 drive away & hiccough, andcure sore throats, and 
also is reputedasa good remedy for checking excessive 
discharge of urine. 

ee 
COTTON. V1. 
By ABA. 

After gathering the crop from those varieties cf 
cotton which are treated as annuals in cultivation’ 
the plants should be pulled up and buried in the soil 
or burnt, and their ashes distributed over the land. 
In the case of perennial cottons the plants should be 
pruned just after getting the produce and the land 
should be hoed about three times a year. 

Other crops may be grown along with cotton. On the 
Ssidapet Farm, Madras, cotton and Indian corn are 
grown in alternate rows. There is much advantage 
to be gained by this, The Indian corn to a great 
extent helps the cotton plants by shading the land and 
by keeping down the weeds, 

Plucking should be done as scoa #8 the pods (bolls) 
burst open and expose the cotton, Lt is better to pick 


the cotton off leaying the coverings of the pods on 
the tree, as by this means a cleaner staple free froma 
good deal of refuse is obtained. 

The cotton efter being gathered should be exposed 
to the sun and preserved in a dry place till it is 
ginned and prepared for the market. The ordinary 
Indian cotton gin or churca is composed of a frame 
of wood in which two rollers are made to turn by 
means of an endless screw. When the unseeded cotton 
is held close to the rollers the seeds are quickly got 
rid of, but the staple comes out matted or napped as 
it is called. There are improved gins made in 
America both for hand power and cattle, and I may 
specially mention the Eagle cotton gin whichis being 
advertised for sale by a Colombo house.* 

The cotton or lint is the chief product of the cotton 
plant, but the seeds are also of value both a3 a cattle 
food and an effective fertilizer. Cotton seed intended for 
planting purposes, after being carefully selected, should 
be kept dry all throughout. The seed must not be 
allowed to get wet ordamp. To ascertain if the cotton 
seed is sound, a seed should be cut across with a sharp 
knife. If sound the kernel will be of a cream colour 
With dark spots, otherwise the seed is unsound and 
not fit for planting. 

Sana nnERRnnEEE<eeEEeeeieeoe 


LIFE-HISTORIES OF INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 
VEGETATION IN CEYLON. Y. 

By ABA, 

The Bean Beetle. 


Bruchus 2 


1, The beetle magnified. 2, Infested bean split open 
showing cell. 

The Bean Beetle is another Coliopterous insect 
which, like the rice weevil described in my last article, 
attacks stored grain, While the attacks of the weevil 
are confined to cereal grains, the bean beetle attacks 
beans and other legumesonly. There is no distinctive 
name in Sinhalese for this insect, but it is known to 
the natives by the generic name of gulla. 

Beans, peas, gram, &c., infested by the beetle may 
be at once made out by certain white spots which 
appear on the grains. The maggots feed inside the 
seed generally leaving the embryo or growing germ 
yninjured. When full grown the larva turns to the 


* A good gin should neither cut nor nap the cotton 
but send out the staple straight and smooth, so that 
the lint may have the appearance of having been carded: 
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pupa inside the seed, but before doing so cuts a circular 
lid in the husk of the seed for the escape of the beetle 

In her valuable book “ Manual of Injurious Insects,” 
Miss Ormerod deseribes a beetle (Bruchus granarius) 
as infesting beans and peasin England. She says that 
the insect lays her eggs whilst the seed is stiil soft 
in the pods, With regard to the Oeylon insect I am 
led to believe that the eggs are laid after the seed is 
stored, as the preventive methods adopted by the 
natives simply seek to exclude the insect from the 
places where the seed is stored. 


This beetle is only about the eighth of an inch, 
Its colouris black, with brown hairs and various white 
markings; the tip of the tail is prolonged beyond the 
wings: The headjis drooping and the wings are dotted 
with rows of small pits. 


Prevention, &c.—When the crop (as green gram &c,) 
is brought in, it should be well dried in the sun, and 
before being put away should be mixed with ashes, 
lime, chillies, &c. to exclude the beetle. The 
same thing should be done at intervals of about a month 
or oftener. Granaries, &c. should be thoroughly cleaned 
before the new crop is put in, and every means 
taken to save the seed from the consequences of the 
vast numbers of the insect sometimes tobe found in 
such places, 

(To be continued.) 
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PADDY CULTIVATION AND TRANSPLANTING. 
VI. 
By W. ArtHur Dr SILVA. 


Weeding.—In the previous instalments of my paper. 
I dwelt on the various processes attending the culti- 
vation of paddy by transplanting, and the one on 
which I am now dwelling, though appearing after an 
interval of a few months, is not of less importance. 


The advantages of weeding and the harm caused by 
weeds were understood by cultivators from times far 
remote. Perhaps the recognition of the importance of 
weeding dates as far back as the cultivation of crops. 
Oato says:—‘ Take care to have your corn weeded 
twice with the hoe and algo by hand.” In connection 
with the cultivation of paddy, weeding s of the first 
importance (though generally neglected in some parts 
of this country) as the paddy isnot avery vigorous 
plant and able to fight its way with the hardy weeds, 

Weeding should be done just a month after trans 
planting. Then the process becomes easy and also 
advantageous to the growing crop. The advantages of 
weeding are great, and the growing crop is allowed 
to get its full share of nourishment from the soil. 
Weeds are generally hardy and they grow vigorously 
taking up the plant food in the soil and thus depriving 
the crop of a part of its food, 


Weeds also, when growing, tend to weaken plants by 
crowding. The hardy weed asserts its supremacy and 
throws back the growing plant, 


The harbouring of insects noxious to plant life ig 
another bad effect of weeds. By their timely destruction 
a great deal of damages from insects could be averted, 
In weeding three things should be taken into account, 
First the weeds should be pulled out before they 
begin to flower, because, when they are pulled after 
eed is produced, a second crop of weeds heavier than 
the first takes its place. 


It should also be borne in mind that weeds should be 
completely rooted.up, and in no case should the 
rootstock be allowed to remain in the ground 
Therootstock or the stem ” just next to the root, when 
left in the soil, gives out fresh buds, and the weeds 
commence growing again. Another point to be con- 
sidered in weeding is to remove the weeds off the field 
when they cannot beburied. It is always better and 
advantageous to bury the weeds in the field itself 
when it could be done; but where this is impracticable 
the weeds should always be removed, If they are 
left lying on the field itself in their origina) places along 
with the crop, not only is there danger of their harbours 
ing injurious insects, but they are likely to establish 
themselves again if rain setsin, or the weather gets 
favourable inany way for their growth. 


Thus the gathering of a good crop depends aleo on 
the timely weeding of the fields, In some instances 
where the fields have an abundance of water, no neces- 
sity arises for. weeding, as the weeds are kept down 
by the water, but such instances are very rare. 


The weeding of paddy-fields cannot be done by a hoa 
or any other implement, so the work has to be done 
by hand. Itis done to some extent inthe upcountry 
fields, and then the crop always turns out to be better 
than ia unweeded fields, The want of weeding is greatly 
feltas stated previously in places where the supply of 
water is limited. It is not an uncommon sight in the 
lowcountry to see whole fields covered up with weeds 
and the paddy plants succumbing. This generally 
happens where there isa want of water. 


In transplanted paddy, weeds have more oppor- 
tunities of establishing themselves and retarding the 
growth of a paddy crop. The good yield obtainable 
in transplanting is owing to the large number of shoots 
given out by such plants, butif weedsestablish them- 
selves, the plants get weakened and only a few shoots 


are given out, 


The work of weeding being a light one could always 
be entrusted to women and children. 


eae eee 
THE ADVANTAGES OF LIMING, 
For improving certain kinds of soils, lime is 


esteemed one of the best means we possess. It is 
required for the growth of all kinds of cultivated 
plants, especially those belonging to the natural order 
Leguminose. Therefore it is absolutely necessary that 
lime should be present to some degree in all culti 
vated soils. While lime is always present in soils 
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that admit of cultivation, the quantity contained in 
them is very often insufficient for the healthy growth 
of certain crops. Therefore if lime be applied to 
such soils it naturally increases their fertility, On 
soils of this kind the striking effects of lime is best 
seen when the soil contains in abundance all the 
other essential elements of fertility with the excep- 
tion of lime. Lime not only acts directly asa manure, 
but increases the other materials necessary for the 
growth of crops. In most cages the beneficial influence 
of lime is due to its chemical action in the soil. 
preserves clay in an “open” condition, thus making 
heavy soils friable and pervious to water. It also 
promotes the decomposition of vegetable matter and 


Lime 


the formation of nitrates. A soil whose fertility has 
been impaired by an excess of organic matter can 
be rendered fertile by a large dose of quicklime. 
In some soils that are infested with insects an appli- 
cation of lime destroys them entirely at little expense. 
When applied in large quantities to clay land, it 
opens and loosens the clay and gives it 
amount of porosity, and as a consequence it brings 
about further improvement by exposing a larger extent 
of surface to the action of the atmosphere. The 
quantity of lime applied to the soil varies with the 


a certain 


purpose it is intended to serve. 
to destroy an excess of organic matter alarge dose 
will be necessary, but when a soil is naturally defi- 
cient a far smaller dose will be sufficient. For ob- 
taining the fullest effects of lime, small doses at 
short intervals are very effective. Where the opposite 
course is adopted there is considerable waste and a 
gradually diminishing effect, as the natural tendency 
of lime is to sink down into the subsoil. A certain 


If lime is applied 


quantity of lime is dissolved and removed by drainage 
water, and the remainder in a few years sinks below 
the cultivated depth, or chemical changes take place 
which render it effete. On arable land, the plough 
for a season or two brings it back to the surface, 
but after a time it gets beyond the depth of the 
plough and is lost. This strong tendency of lime to 
sink into the subsoil shows us that when 
we should not plough the lime in, but keep it as 
near the surface as poseible. The land should be 
ploughed first, then the lime spread and simply har- 
rowed in. Burnt lime is much more pcwerful in its 


liming 


action on vegetable matter than chalk or mar), it 
should be used with discrimination lest the humus 
of the soil be unduly diminished. Heavy clays or soils 
rich in humus are those most benefited by burnt lime. 
In reclaiming peat-bogs lime is of the highest value. 
The acid humic matter of the peat is neutralised by the 
lime, and the conditions are made suitable for the oxida- 
tion of the nitrogenous organic matter and the 
formation of ammonia and nitrates. The general effect 
of lime is to render available the plant food already 
in the soil without itself supplying any significant 
amount, Vegetable remains under peculiar circum- 
stances refuse to decay, and accumulate {0 ; n injurious 


extent. This kind of vegetable matter is generally 
found in undrained or badly drained land. To remove 
this sour humus, lime is generally employed, which 
by acting upon the insoluble vegetable matter hastens 
its decay, and “ sweetens, the land” for by decay these 
materials furnish carbonic acid and ether useful food- 
materials for plants, The lime thus converts a noxious 
ingredient into a source of fertility. Lime economises 
the use of potash; for certain crops, where potash 
is not abundant in the soil, have to some extent 
the power of utilizing lime in its place. Lime also 
improves the quality of grain, grasses, and other 
crops, the finer grasses on certain lands refusing to 
grow until the land has been limed, It hasten® 
the maturity of crops and checks the growth of 
moss and weeds in the soil. The effect of lime on 
the mechanical texture of many soils is also great. 
It pulverizes and lightens strong goils, at once im. 
proving their drainage and rendering them more easily 
tilled. It also improvesthe texture of light soils— 
provided an overdose be not applied—even when they 
contain but little organic matter. The avidity of 
lime for moisture added to the chemical changes 
brought about by it, have the effect of increasing 
the absorptive and retentive power of soils to a 
considerable degree. A dcep soil requires a heavier 
dressing of lime than a shallow one, and deep till- 
age will call for larger applications than where the 
cultivation is shallower. A sandy soil requires less 
than a keavy clay, and soils poor in vegetable 
matter require legs than soils which are rich in or- 
ganic matter. A emall quantity of lime will have greater 
effect on drained land than a larger dose on wet or 
undrained land, Lime slakes best and quickest when 
laid down in small heaps and slightly covered with 
fine soil: This saves refilling and recarting. The heaps 
should be put down at equal distances apart so that 
when the lime is slaked, it could be spread out easily. 
There should not be too much magnesium carbonate 
present in a limestone, as it is considered less valuable 
for agricultural purposes. As I have said before, 
it is best to apply lime in small doses at short in- 
tervals rather than large doses at long periods, as 
Darwin has shown us that the action of earthworms tends 
to bury it. The weight of lime per bushel varies from 
75 1b. to neariy 1 cwt. according to the particular kind. 
The better it is burnt the lighter it is comparatively 
Pure varieties of limestone yield a little over 11 ewt. 
of burnt lime per ton. Lime should be applied as a 
rule to soils containing much clay or humus; not in 
close contact with nitrogenous manures such as dung 
or guano, as it sets free the ammonia, which is 
liable to escape into the air. But lime, since it sets 
free plant food, tends to exhaust the soil, and “lime 
withcut manure, will make both farm and farmer poor.” 

The following are the chemical changes which lime 
passes ip its application to land :— 

Ist O20 O:, Pure limestone rock, calcium car- 
bonate before burning. 
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2nd CaO. calcium oxide, 
caustic lime, lime shells, as it comes from the 


after burning. 

- 8rd CaH,.0.. Slaked lime, calcium hydrate, 
fallen shells, after water has been put on it, or it 
has absorbed water from the atmosphere ; still some- 


Lime, quicklime, 


kiln 


what caustic, and usually spread on the land in 
this state. 


Ath CaCO; Mild lime, 
eventually returns on long exposure ; bas yielded up 
its water and] absorbed carbon dioxide (CO,.) On 
this condition it is cquivalent to finely powered 
limestone or chalk, as it is identical in chemical 
composition with them. 


Effect of Lime on Soils. 
1, Acts with felspar or cluy, setiing free potash 
or other alkalies. 


9. Acts on vegetable matter, setting free ammonia, 
water, nitric acid, and carbon dioxide (which it unites 
with) tending to destroy excess of humus in the soil. 

3. Neutralizes organic acids—humic, ulmic, geic, 
&c.,—thus sweetening the soil. 


4, Takes up nitric 
fying bacteria. 


acid as formed by the nitri- 


5. Isa plant-food in itself. 


6. Renders harmless injurious salts of copper, iron, 
&e. 


7. Opens up clay soil from the “curdling” effect 
it has on the molecules of that substance. 


Soils which contain more than 4 per cent of lime, 
(carbonate) should not have any applied as a rule. 


Loamy and clay soils contain1l to3 per cent of 
calcium carbonate, and defective soils less than 1 per 
cent. 


ALFRED DRIFBERG, 
——___>—____—_- 


ANIMAL PARASITES. 


In these papers I propose to deal with the com- 
moner animal parasites which attack man and beasts, 
and especially those which find a host in our domesti- 
eated animals. Nearly all these come under the class 
Scolecida of the sub-kingdom Annuloida. Some of the 
Scolecida are worm-like but others are not, many being 
microscopic organisms. The animal parasites are 
collectively spoken of as Entozoa— organisms which live 
within an animal. Most of the parasitic forms are of 
very low structure, living without any exertion on their 
own part,and simply imbibing the nutritive juices of 
the host through their delicate integument. 

The first and most important of the seven groups 
into which the Scolecida are divided, is Tewniada or 
The body of the adult is 
jointed, the joints being flattened, and the head is fur 
nished with hooklets or suckers, or both. It has no 


the Tapeworm family. 


the state to which it 


The suckers and hooklet 
of flint are for attachment to the alimentary canal or 
other regions of the host, The head contains such 
nervous organs as exist—the Ganglia, as they are 
called, whicb are little masses or knots of nervous 
matter, containing nerve-cells, and giving origin to 
nerve-fibres. ‘The head is truly the animal, all the 
jointed tape-like body which follows it being really 
reproduced from the head by budding. The head, 
however, contains no reproductive organs, and the egg, 
are produced solely by the flattened joints, the adult 
animal being hermaphrodite. ‘The egg when introduced 
by some means into the stomach of man or animals 
develops into the pro-scolex, a little embryo which 
bores its way through the muscular tissue till it gets 
to the region where it fixes itself, by means of its flinty 
hooklets. It then developes from its binder end a 
kind of bladder or cyst filled with fluid, and thus con- 
stitutes what was formerly called a ‘cystic worm” 
under the belief that it was a distinct worm, but is 
now termed the scolex, If now a portion of flesh con- 
taining ascolex be eaten by man or animal, the bladder 
worm fixes itself in the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal, throws off its cyst and becomes at 
once the head of the full-grown tape-worm or strobila, 
which grows in length by developing segments or prog- 
lotides. Now again the adult worm produces eggs 
which pass through the various stages of proscolex, 
scolex, and strobila when introduced into the alimentary 
canal of the host. It will thus be seen that two hosts 
are necessary for the development of the Treniada, and 
nearly always these are of different species, some tape- 
worms passing one part of their existence in the dog 
and another in man, others living in man and the pig, 
others again in man and the ox, and still others in 
the dog and sheep, and so on. 


mouth or alimentary canal. 


But I shall, as proposed, 
take up the more common of the animal parasites in 


due course, and firstly those which belong to the 
family of tape-worms. C. D. 


(To be continued.) 
———<_ > — 
A SIGNIFICANT EXPERIMENT, 


A villager in a communication to a native paper has 
reported the results of an experiment in paddy culti- 
vation by means of transplanting. The purport of 
this communication is reproduced here since it is valu- 
able as being one independent of official recognition 
and corroborating the results of the experiments of 
Agricultural Instructors in various parts of the Island. 


The iufluence of such experiments as the one Iam 
noticing will no doubt tend to stimulate the goiyas to 
adopt the means employed, while they are unable to 
impute, in this case, any interested motives which 
some are even ready to conjure up, as governing the 
carrying out, and estimating the cost, of experiments 
in paddy cultivation, and the goiyas will no doubt 
readily admit that what one of their 


own people 
could do is within their own power. 
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The experimental cultivation under review shows 
for one thing that the influence of agricultural educa- 
tion in the island is being felt, andwe may hope to 
see other village cultivators carrying out similar experi- 
ments on their own account erelong, 

The experiment is reported to have been made in 
Imbulgoda in the Medapattu of Siyane Korle, and the 
area of cultivation is given as two beras sowing extent 
(alittle less than an acre). The field was first well 
prepared by digging up earlier than usual, (in the 
absence of an improved plough which would have done 
the work more cheaply), and the seed was put in a 
nursery. When the plants were up, they were pulled 
and transplanted outin the field. The yield in spite of 
the damage dore by the paddy-bug was 60 beras 
equal to 52% bushels. The trash or spoilt grain was 
measured and found to be nearly 84 bushels, the 
total cost of cultivation including reaping was R9‘024. 
(‘There ought to bave been a saving in seed paddy 
also, as only plants from 12 seers of paddy are required 
for planting an acre.) 

It would be well to mention here that for trans- 
planting an acre we require in Oeylon the labour of 
12 women for planting, and 2 men for pulling up 
plants from the nursery, which amounts toa cost of 
nearly R2'10, at the rate of 125 cents per woman, and 
30 cents per man, per day. But with practice half the 
number willbe able to do the work. Such is the case 
in India, and the following quotation from Prof, 
Wallace’s “India in 1887” shows the despatch with 
which the natives do their work there :— 

“ Forty days after sowing, when the plants are about 
one foot long, they are pulled by men who using both 
hands uproot with each hand alternately two or three 
plants at a time. The plants are retained until the 
hands are full, and all the while during the interva's 
between the moments of pulling, the roots are well 
shaken in the water which is allowed to stand on the 
seed bed to wake the work easier. Hach handful or 
bunchis then freed of all the mud and moisture that 
will shake off by striking against a stick of perhaps 
an inch thick, kept standing in the ground within 
easy reach of the puller, The two handfullsare there- 
after tied into one bundle by twisting a few tops of 
the paddy seedlings in a loose temporary rope, and 
passing this round the bundle, a few more plapts 
being taken in to add to the length of the band, when 
t has passed fully half way round. The end is fast- 
ened by being tucked underneath the band, and the 
bundles are ready to be carted or otherwise conveyed 
to be planted, tobe setout the same duy if possible. 
* * * Six women plant an acre per day, when tho 
bundles of seedlings are brought to them by a man.” 

W. A.D. 58. 


THE NUTRITION OF PLANTS. 
By C. DrinBerG. B.A., F.ELA.S. 


We saw that asa rule plants got their food con- 
stituents from the soil, through the roots, and from 
the atmosphere through the leaves, and that these con- 
stituents had to be elaborated, into organic matt 


before they were fit for the nutrition of plants, There 
are, however, some exceptions to this rule, and these 
are the parasites, the saprophytes the insectivorous 
plants, and cpiphytes. Now parasites are of two 
kinds,partial parasites and true parasites, Both these 
get their food from a living host, but while the 
former appropriates the crude sap, the latter absorbs 
the elaborated sap. We saw that the crude sap or the 
ascending sap consists of water with mineral matter 
in solution, and that this sap is carried to the leaf or 
laboratory of the plants (to be manufactured into 
organic matter) by means of the wood tissuee Thus 
the partial parasite would have to fix its roots in the 
wood tissue of the host, and by doing so gets at the 
water and mineral matter which should have been 
supplied by the soil. The crude sap which it thus gets 
will have to be manufactured into organic matter a3 
in the case of ordinary plants, and hence the partia 
parasites wiJl require the presenge of chlorophyl, for 
we saw that the presence of chlorophyl was necessary 
for the process of elaboration. Thus the partial 
parasites are green plants. such as the mistletoe, 
aud the Loranthus so common on mango trees in 
Oeylon. Onthe other hand thetrue parasites appro- 
priate the elaborated sap or descending sap which is 
carried down by the seiye vesselsof the bast tissue, 
and will thus have to fix their roots in the bast tissue, 
Now such plants need not elaborate food, for they 
get theic food rcady made from the host—they rob 
the food afterit is “cooked” and ready for eating— 
and hence they do not require the presence of 
chlorophyl, and they are not green. Such are the 
various parasitic fungi, examples of which are the 
well-known Hemeleia Vastatriz of Ceylon and the 
clover—dodder or cuscuta of Great Britain. It is the 
parasitic fungi that are such dangerous enemies to 
cultivated plants, sucking their very life-blood. Their 
presence in vegetable food is sometimes a source of 
danger to animals, for instance Claviceps purpurea, 
commonly known as Ergot, which occurs on ryeand 
some other graminace, causes abortion in in-calf cows. 
In Hungary where rye-bread is much used its presence 
has cauise1 a Jarge number of deaths resulting from 
gangrene. The sapropbytes or saprophytic fungi, on 
the other hand, live on decayed or decaying organie 
matters and are not hurtful to vegetation, as they 
attack the tissues only after they have begun to decay. 
The commonest of this class are the mushrooms; a 
homely instance being the mould on cheese. Another 
example is the common brown  saprophyte 
(Jucor Mucedo), which occurs very commonly in 
Oeylon, and may be seen on coconut leaves. 


The life histories of many of the parasitic and 
sapropbitic fungi are peculiar and interesting, but I 
must reserve a consideration of this subject for another 
occasion. 

The insectivorous plants are such as are able to 
capture and digest insects. They are more or less 
green ijn order that they may manufacture their owa 
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food when occasion requires. Examples of these are 
the Wepenthes or Pitcher plant and the Drosera or 
in the 
marshy parts of the lowcountry of Ceylon. Many of 
these plants present most ingenious contrivances for 
capturing insects. 
ing volume on the insectivorous plants dealing fully 


Sundew, both of which are pretty common 


Darwin has written a very interest- 


with their peculiarities of structure, and habits, and 
noting various experiments carried out on them. 

Lastly come the epiphytes, or air plants, among 
which are the orchids, which are able to get water 
and mineral matter from the atmosphere by means 
of the velamen which imbibes the vapour from the 
atmosphere, the mineral food being deposited as dust 
on the «rial roots. Such are the peculiarities in the 
nutrition of some plants. The parasites and insecti- 
vorous plants are among those which are most peculiar in 
their habits: but the former, as including the parasitic 
fungi, are perhaps most worthy of study, and indeed 
they call for far more attention than has been paid to 
them hitherto. 

SSS SS 
NOTES FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS, 
Kendangamuvwa. 

The experimental gardens in connection with the 
schools at Kendangamua and Hllawala are laid down with 
crops of arrowroot and collu (horsegram). The latter 
crop is however rather sickly, owing evidently toa defi- 
ciency of lime in the soil. The arrowroot is growing 
luxutiantly as the soil is favourable to its growth, 1 
have seen arrowroot growing in abundance in several 
gardens, the owners of which know very little of its 
uses, and take no proper care of it. Iam at present 
getting two bits of land cleared for cotton and other 
products, A portion of the garden is p’anted with 


vegetables, 
J, A. P. SAMERASEKERE, 


Agricultural Instructor, 


School of Industry, Haputale. 

During the last holidays, Mr. Wijeysinghe, who is 
a schoolmaster here, and myself visited a village a few 
miles off with the object of showing the inhabitants 
how to use the improved plough: The Howard’s 
Cingalee plough belonging to the school was accord- 
ingly sent to a paddy-field owned by our intelli- 
gent and respectable cultivator in the village. At the 
appointed time we went to the field and began the 
work having yoked a pretty tame pair of buffaloes 
to the plough. We had not made the matter very 
public, as we were not quite confident of getting a 
tame pair of animals which were so necessary for a 
successful exhibition. The few, however, who were 
present received avery favourable impression of the 
good work done by the plough. By way of supple- 
menting what we had done, we spoke to them a little 
about the merits of the improved implement. ‘The 
owner of the field now intends to purchase a plough 
for use inthe land, and Mr. Wijeysinghe also wishes 
to buy one for his paddy lands at Welipanne in the 
Kalutara District. 
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I must not omit to mention that there is not so 


great scope for the improved plough in paddy culti- 


vation up here as there is in the lowcountry. For we 
often find that the valleys are too wet and muddy 
all the year round, and where the land is terraced 
the terraces are generally too narrow to admit of 
ploughing. Epwin T, Hoots. 


ee 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“Penguin” writes of the pedigree of poultry :—It 
has been generally presumed that our present races of 
poultry, from the clumsy Cochin to the gallant game, 
are lineal descendants of the common Indian jungle 
fowl, the Gallus Bankira, or, as it is now termed by 
naturalists, the Gallus Ferrugineus. Not lopg since 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, whois at the same time an 
able naturalist and expert poultry-fancier, and whose 
Opinions on such matters carries perhaps more weight 
than that of any individual writer now living, chal- 
lenged this popular belief. In the first place, there does 
not appear to be any sufficient grounds for excluding 
other species of the Gallus besides the Gallus 
Ferrugineus from the ancestry of the present poultry 
of commerce and ‘‘fancy.’’ There are at least three 
other distinct and well-marked species, viz., the Gallus 
Sonnerati, or Sounerat jungle cock, the Gallus Stanbyi, 
or jungle cock of Ceylon, andthe Gallus Fureatus, or 
forktailed cock of Java. Mr. Tegetmeier writes :—“I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the wild Galli have 
intermixed in nota few instances, and perhaps in not 
a few centuries in producing our domesticated breeds.” 
Nor does there appear any reason to believe that this 
view is other than plausible and practical. No doubt 
there was from the earliest times communication 
between the Continent of Asia and the Islands of Java 
and Ceylon, and as, since our knowledge of them, 
it has proved that four species will and do interbreed 
and produce fertile offspring, there is no reason to 
suppose that we are indebted to nothing but the pure 
and adulterated Bankiraspecies for our present races 
of poultry. The Bankira fowl is described as “ closely 
resembling a small black-breasted red game-cock 
with a tail carried more horizontally than usual.” The 
wide divergences from this type, even in the ‘Game 
races,’ are certainly more explicable if the possibilty 
be granted that the other species have had some share, 
even if it be but a comparatively small one, in pros 
ducing them. 


Nature thus refers to the peculiarity of trees growing 
in inverted position : It is sometimes said about old 
trees (¢.g. an old lime in the new gardens at Potsdam) 
that the present branches are properly roots; and it 
has been reported that trees may be planted, and will 
grow, in an inverted position, A scientific enquiry 
into this matter has been made by Herr Kay, in 
Germany, taking a» number of plants of wild vine 
(ampelopsis) and ivy, about 35 metres high. In 
1884 ho planted these with both ends in the ground, 
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and in the spring of 1885, after the tops had rooted, 
he cut the arch at its highest point. In the first year 
two of the plants died, but the others (twelve vine 
and fourteen ivy) grew vigorously, and were still 
alive this last spring. To test the extent of the inver- 
sion, hecut slips from the inverted plants, and planted 
them in a green-house, some with their natural and 
some with their artificial upper end uppermost. It 
appeared that the callus, from which the roots 
spring, was formed at both ends, but more readily at 
the naturally lower end, whether this was above or 
below in the experiment. Herr Kay considers that, 
notwithstanding several years’ successful culture, the 
inversion was not thoroughly completed. He proposes 
tocontinue his investigation, and invites people who 
have gardens to make like experiments with other 
plants, recommending willows, poplars, and roses, 

* * % * * x 

Says the Peterinavy Jownal:—Recent investigations 
have shown that gaseous substances, such as sul- 
phurous acid gas and chlorine gas, which have been 
often used for the purpose of disinfecting buildings 
cannot be relied on, and that the only disinfectant that 
can be depended upon to kill micro-organism, parti- 
cularly those capable of producing the infectious dis- 
eases, is a free application of a solution of perchloride 
of mercury. It is well to have this solution slightly 
acid, coloured also in such a way that it shall not readily 
be confused with drinks and medicines; and proper 
precautions should be taken to prevent accidents in 
its use, it being a poison. The solution is made by 
dissolving half an ounce of corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
chloride) and one fluid-ounce of hydrochloric acid in 
three gallons of water, with five grains of commercial 
writing blue or ordinary violet ink, to give the fluid a 
conspicuously distinguishing character. The solution 
is easily made, keepe well, is inexpensive, and 
easily applied. It should not be further diluted. 
The use of non-metallic vessels (wooden or earthen ware 
house-tubs or buckets) should be enquired on those who 
use it. It can be applied with a whitewasher’s brush, 
and a syringe should be used to squirt it into any nooks 
that the brush cannot reach. Wherever used the solu- 
tion should be liberally applied, and should be allowed 


to remain over nighton parts which animals are likely - 


to touch as mangers and racks, and which should be 
afterwards washed with warm water, in order to remove 


the mercury. 
* * * * * * 


The stringency of the laws relating to the sale of un- 
sound meat in Germany is instanced in a late decision 
in Silesia, where a man named Beier and his wife were 
sentenced to 15 years’ hard labour for having knowingly 
sold trichinous pork, and thus caused the death of 
six persons. 

ee eee 
GENERAL ITEMS. 

Ooconut milk is now being used in Germany in 
dyeing silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs. It is said to 
give a brilliancy to the colours used, 


It is suggested that plantain stems should be more 
generally utilized in the feeding of milch cows. It is 
so used cut up and mixed with other foods in America, 
where itis greedily devoured, and improves the quality 
and increases the quantity of milk. 


In England it is held that Sir Walter Raleigh first 
brought the potato over from America: the credit of 
having done so is given in Germany, or at least in parts 
of it to Sir Francis Drake. The French again regard 
their own Paramentier as entitled to most cteditin 
this matter. In England the potato has been known 
since 1586, In Spain it had been introduced even 
earlier. It was not till 1772 that Paramentier made 
his first experiments in potato growing. 


a 


Mr. Samuel Williamson Wallace who was farming 
“ Twiglees,” Dumfriesshire—a farm of over 4,000 
acres—in 1886, and since then was assistant to his 
brother the Professor of agriculture in the Edinburgh 
University, as well as lecturer on Agriculture at 
Herriot-Watt College, is about to leave Scotland and 
go akroad. Mr. Wallace, who is well-known as oneof 
the mcst successful practical agriculturists in the 
South of Scotland, for some years gave the Agricultural 
Students at the University a practical training on his 
farm, and by his kindness and good-nature won the 
esteem and regard of those who spent the summer with 
him at ** Twiglees” and carried away so many pleasant 
recollections of their stay. We now read of Mr, 
Wallace having accepted an appoiotment in Egypt, for 
2 years at £1000 ayear. He is to establish a system of 
agricultural education in Egypt, and advise the govern- 
ment in the agricultural affairs of the country. 


The principal industry of Brazil is cotton. The soil 
is admirably adapted for the production of the raw 
materia), and there are about a hundred cotton-mills 
already established. 


Sir Dinshaw Manochjee Petit the second native of 
India and @ Parsee who has been created a Baronetis one 
of the pioneers of the cotton-milling industry in the 
Bombay presidency—the Lancashire of India. Sir 
Dinshaw is principal proprietor of some eight cotton- 
mills. He is said to have expended £200,000 for the 
benefit of tho natives of India—his latest acts of 
liberality being the gift of asite for the Victoria Jubilee 
Techincal Institute, and the founding of a Leper 
Hospital. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
the “St, Thomas’ Oollege Magazine”? for March, and 
hope that the “old boys” of the College will come 
to the rescue and help to prevent the financial crisis — 
which the Editor is apprehending now, when the 
magazine is in its 16th year. 


MONTHLY, 


COLOMBO, MAY 
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GEM MINING PROSPECTS IN BURMA: 


SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S VISIT. 
THE BURMA RUBY COMPANY—SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN 


on festina lente—THE PROGRESS MADE—sIR LEPEL 
GRIFFIN’S VISIT TO THE MINES—THE CLIMATE, &c. 


(Communicated.) 


OW that the formation of 
Gemming Companies for 
working the rich deposits 


of precious stones in Ceylon 
hag excited such interest in 
the subject amongst your 
t Soe J readers, some further inform- 
ation Teeneaus tae operations of the Ruby Mines 
Company in Burma may prove acceptable. There 
can be little doubt that the series of articles in the 
Observer referring to Streeter’s Company and the 
arguments so plainly put forward through them, 
along with the persistent campaign kept up in 
your columns ever since ‘‘ All about Gems” was 
published, drew attention to the facilities which 
offered by Ceylon for the prosecution of 


were 
profitable endeavours in such enteiprise. It is 
curiously enough in Rangoon that one of the 


employees of the Burma Company, casually mentioned 
to the writer that one of his relatives had been in- 
duced to take a share in a Ceylon Gemming Com- 
pany principally, from having perused the letters 
in a Ooylon paper under heading of “A Ruby 
Mining Company for Burma: Why not a London 
Gemming Company for Ceylon?” 

It is now something more than a twelvemonth 
since Mr. Streeter managed to float the Burma 
Ruby Mining Company witha considerable amount 
of éclat in London. There was a perfect rush 
for the shares not only by capitalists in England, 
but all over the Continent as well. Engincers 
were engaged and sent up post-haste to the site 
of the concession in Upper Burma, Machinery 
had been already purchased and forwarded 
to the nearest point on the river Irrawaddy, 
and matters were to be rushed through with all 
possible speed. There was on abundance of money 
at their command as well as the services of 
xperienced and competent men. The Indian Goy- 
nrment were eager to push the matter on, and 


there was no lack of encouragement by the local 


authorities. Expectation had been worked up to 
such an extreme pitch that at the first mecting of 
the shareholders—6 months after the formation of 
the Uompany—the Chairman, Sir Lepel Grillin, 
felt it absolutely necessary to tell them in a straight- 
forward way tbat they werein too great a hurry. 
They must consider that the country was not yet 
pacificated, the climate was by no means favorable 
for either EKuropeans or natives, that the lines of 
communication had still to be completed,—in fact 
there was but little chance of anything tangible 
being done for some considerable period in the future, 
Another six months haye now elapsed and still 
noapparent results have accrued. More machinery 
has been purchased and sent forward, more men 
engaged and sent out, large sums of money 
expended, medica] men provided, and finally a 
body of about one hundred Goorkha police en 
rolled and despatched to the scene of operationg, 
but cofar as could be seen no progress had been 
made towards the realization of profits and de- 
claration of adividend. It was absolutely necessary 
that inquiry at the approaching meeting of the 
shareholders should be met with scme other reply 
than the stereotyped ‘Have patience, waita little, 
don’t be a hurry, it will all be right by-and-by.”’ The 
directors no doubt fully realized that those whose 
money was invested in this venture mainly on account 
of the liberal promises of large profits so confidently 
advanced by the promoters would not rest content 
any longer with appeals to their confidence that 
everything was in order and they might feel assured 
their interests were being attended to in the most 
advantageous way. It was then determined that 
the Chairman himself, Sir Lepel Griffin, should go 
out to Burma and report on the progress that had 
been made, and the prospects of the future. It 
appears that at the same time he was fully em- 
powered to make arrangements as he might judge 
to be advisable in the interests of the Company, 
and he has made use of his authority with no sparing 
hand as will be seen farther on. Sir Lepel Griffin 
landed in Rangoon on the 15th February accom- 
panied by Lady Griffin and Mr. Kirby, one of tho 
directors of the Company—an engineer of some note 
—in connection with the construction of Docks at 
Bombay. ‘The party remained a few days in the 
chief port of Burma and proceeded by rail to 
Mandalay, from whence they were to proceed by one 
of the boats of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company to 
Thabeityu, where the road to Mogok commenced. 
The consent of the Chief Commissioner had been 
obtained, as also the permission of Sir Lepel Griflin, 
to a representative of the Rangoon Times accom- 
panying the party to the ruby mines, It seems, 
however, that every difliculty was placed in his way 
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by an executive engineer of the Company, who re- 
presented that not only were Sir Lepel and Lady 
Griffin as well as Mr, Kirby going to the 
mines, but also the Ohief Commissioner Sir 
Charles Orosthwaite and the Financial Commissioner, 
Mr. Fryer, Under these circumstances there was 
no means of trangport available, and no accom- 
modation at Mogok—nor en rowte; in fact it was 
impossible for him to go. Having got to Mandalay 
383 miles on his journey, his progress was barred, 
and after eliciting all the information he could 
he returned to Rangoon. This is what the local 
press said of this episode :— 

“In regard to the return of our representative 
from Mandalay, we now learn that Sir Lepel Griffin, 
as well as Mr. Kirby, seemed anxious tbat he 
should accompany the party to the ruby mines, 
but was eventually overruled by the representations 
of Lockhart, the Ruby Mines Executive Engineer, 
who from the first exhibited an unwillingness that 
publicity should be afforded as to the working of 
the mines. When the want ofa pony or other 
means of transport was put forward as a pretext 
for our representative remaining behind, he under- 
took todo the journey on foot at the rate of twenty 
miles a day, but Mr. Lockhart was so evidently 
determined not to have him under any conditions 
ihat he had eventually to return to Rangoon, his 
mission unfulfilled, baying done all in his power 
to get to the mines on his own account. One 
statement of the Executive Engineer, we have rea- 
son to believe, was a distinct misrepresentation ; he 
stated there was no accommodation on the road 
for travellers in which to rest and sleep; but we 
are now informedihere are small ‘dak bungalows’ 
at stated distances of twelve or fifteen miles apart 
along the whole road. Altogether it would have 
been much more satisfactory had our own repre- 
sentative been able to proceed with the party and 
give a plain unvarnished account of what—deny it as 
they may--the public will be inclined to say the 
servants of the Ruby Mines Company evidently 
wish to keep a profound secret.” Your readers 
will see that the editor of the paper was not far 
wrong in his deductions, Mr, Lockhart having 
distinctly stated that he did not care to have news- 
paper correspondents knocking about the mines, 
and that the employees of the Company were strictly 
forbidden to make any communications to the press. 

‘The district in which the ruby mines lie is 
about 75 miles in adirect Jine north of Mandalay. 
It is a tract of mountainous country about twelve 
miles east and west by six or seven miles from 
north to south, with an elevation above the sea 
varying from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. It includes the 
larger vallies of Mogok, Kapein, and Kathé contain- 
ing the villages of the same name more or legs in- 


habited. The whole district is grouped round the- 


southern and eastern side of a considerable moun- 
tain ‘Toung Mai’ some 8,000 feet high. The 
elevation being nowhere less than 4,000 feet the 
climate is comparatively temperate and should 
prove healthy to Huropeans residing at the mines. 
[Experience go far has proved it otherwise.—Cov.] 
Apple, pear, plum and raspberry grow freely in and 
around the villages. There is a well defined rainy 
season from May to October and a yearly rainfall of 
from geyenty to eighty inches ; a little rain falling 
also in the dry seagon. In December and January 
the thermometer often falls below freezing-point at 
nights. In March and April it rises as high as 
60° in the shade during the day.” The above 
quotation is taken from the report made gome 
two years ago by a gentleman of great local 
experience and eminently fitted for the task 
which he had undertaken. Jor some reason not 
altogether explicable, the climate bas not proyed 


by any means so healthy as was anticipated. The 
natives of the valley suffer very considerably from 
fever,—and the immigrant police and coolies have 
died off in great numbers. The Europeans appar- 
ently have been but little better off in this respect 
than the Indians and Burmans ; a number of the 
younger and inexperienced men haying suffered most 
deplorably. The opinion of Sir Lepel Griffin is 
worth recording, coinciding as it is does in great 
measure with that of Stanley and Dr. John Kirk 
in regard to travellers and residents in Africa :—“ I 
fancy the fever is very much due to the rice 
cultivation, which is in a narrow confined valley 
and causes a certain amount of malaria; But 
certainly when we were there the climate was most 
delicious and invigorating. ‘he inhabitants of 
Mogok, which is a rather large town of some four 
thousand people, suffer a good deal. Certainly there 
was a good deal of sickness amongst the English 
employees which I think is very much due to 
their want of knowledge of the country, and un- 
necessary exposure. They have not hitherto had 
good food. It has been very difficult to get good 
provisions there, but I hope that is arranged for 
now. I ghall not believe in the unhealthiness of 
Mogok when the conditions are favorable, that is 
to say when there are good houses to live in and 
good food to eat. I do not consider feyer should 
be worse there than in any other part of India. 
Of course the jungle parts of India you do almost 
all over the country find malarious fever in certain 
months of the year, but Mogok is tolerably cleared 
now and I do not see why it should be at all 
unhealthy.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


— 
PLANTING IN DUMBARA: 


Oacao, CoFFEE, COTTON AND RUBBER. 

The weather for the past ten days has been showery 
in theafternoons with very hot sun during the mornings; 
the showers have been more or less partial however 
Ccooa on the whole is looking healthy and well, making 
a good show of strong young shoots. Young coffee 
looks well for the coming season witha fair amount 
of crop already set and prospects of more to follow. 
Several natives have already commenced to grow cotton 
and where care has been bestowed in the planting it 
looks promising for a remunerstive crop. The natives 
are being encouraged to grow this product by free dis- 
tribution of seed from Klarandagalls, from which 
estate a very fine crop of cotton is being secured. 
Helopetis, which for a time was playing sad bavoc 
with both cotton and cocoa, appears to be on the 
wane, but whether permanently or temporarily, it would 
be very risky to offer an opinion. 

You no doubt saw the article in the Observer of 
March 7th on Rubber Cultivation in Ceylon, and I 
would endorse the last three lines of the article: “ It 
is a pity he (Mr. Betts) should not see some of the 
old trees in Dumbaraand Matale.” The Superintendent 
of an estate in this district told me the other day he 
was getting over 1 lb of rubber per cooly per day. 
From 10 years old trees he took #lb. and from 3 
years old trees 2 and 3 oz. this rubber last year 
netted 3s. 93d. per lb,in England, so that though 
rubber is not generally liked as a shade tree for 
cocoa, it is worth while considering if the above 
figures should not deter the wholesale destruction of 
rubber trees as shade.—Cor., local ‘‘Independent.” 


a 
COUNTRY-MADE QUININE. 


It was recently arranged in the Revenue Department 
that the manufacture of Cinchona febrituge on the 
Government estates be discontinued. Wxpensive ap- 
paratus has been provided for the preparation of 
quinine, and it is anticipated that with the new | 
appliances the bleached alkaloid can now be supplied at 
quite as cheap a rate, consideripg its comparative 
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efficacy, as avy cruder preparation hitherto in use. Dr. 
Bidie approves of the proposal to substitute quinine for 
febrifuge in all cases, as the people generally are 
well acquainted with the efficacy and appearance of the 
sulphate of quinine, and no other preparation hitherto 
in use has been able to win the same degree of popular 
confidence as a febrifuge. The cost of the Eaglish-made 
article has hitherto been the chief obstacle to its gene- 
ral use, and if cheap supplies of the local-made quinine 
wereavailable all over the country. Dr. Bidie thinks 
that the consumption would be very large. As the 
manufacture on the Government estates will, in future, 
be restricted to the production of quinine and this can 
be supplied at as cheap a rate as febrifuge, he thinks 
it unnecessary to consider further the proposal of the 
Government of India with reference to the use of 
® Cinchona Febrifuge” in hospitals and dispensaries in 
licu of quinine. The factory at Naduvatam will in 
future be prepared to supply all the quinine required 
for the Medical Store Department, the price being the 
same as that of Howard’s Sulphate of Quinine landed 
in Madras. But as regards Native Civil hospitals, the 
rule that cinchona febrifuge should be substituted for 
three-fourths of the quinine issued to them, has not 
been adopted in this Presidency because the medi- 
cines for mofussil hospitals and dispensaries have always 
been paid for by the local bodies concerned. In con- 
sideration of this circumstances the Government is of 
Opinion that the manufacture of the solid febrifuge 
should be limited so as only to meet the demand. It 
is optional for local bodies to obtain quinine and 
cinchona febrifuge ia such proportion as they think 
fit.— Madras Times, Feb. 26th. 


ee 
PADDY CULTIVATION PAYING WELL. 


Nawalapitiya, March 13th. 

Weather fair and likelyto remain so for a while 
now. ‘Tea flushing well, and crops so far very 
much in advance of last year. 

The best information I have been able to get 
regarding paddy cultivation shows that manuring 
and careful work pay, as in apiece of paddy land 
divided by the road into two portions of about 
seven acres and two acres respectively, the results 
of the first crop are as follows :— 

7 acres, 24 bushels seed paddy, 700 bushels crop, 
cattle manure used, one crop in 12 months. 

2 acres, under 50 bushels crop, no manure, one 
crop in 12 months, other particulars not to be had. 

Another field in Rattota I am told givesa return 
of 100 bushels on 2% acres, 5 bushels seed paddy 
being required, and this for one crop only. In all 
cases the tax being commuted was very moderate in 
its incidence. 


—_—__>_—_—-——- 
THE PROPOSED GEMMING ORDINANCE. 


Report of the Commirrer of the CEYLON CHAMBER 
or OoMMERCE in connection with the PROPOSED GEM- 
MING ORDINANCE pursuant to a resolution passed at 
the general meeting held on 20th Feb. 1890, 

The Crown grants issued in respect of lands alien- 
ated by the Crown purport to save and reserve to us 
(the Crown) our heirs and successors all rights and 
titles to the mines, minerals, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
tin, lead and other metals and the ores thereof in or 
upon tho said lands, together with full power of entry 
for the same respectively. 

The Oommittee are not satisfied that the pre- 
existing rights claimed to be reserved by the Orown 
at the time of selling the land, had any real exist- 
ance under their tenure, but at all events it does 
not appear that at any time these reserved rights 
have been asserted otherwise than in a perfunctory 
and nominal way. 

The Oommittee believe that from the time of 
the English occupation and until the framing 
of Ordinance No, 7 of 1882, Gemming has been 
suffered without let or hindrance not only upon lands 
alienated by the Crown but there has also been no 
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effectual attempt made to check the operations of 

Gemmers upon Orown lands. Ordinance No. 7 of 

1882 is the only enactment in force at the present 

time and that Ordinance provides as follows :— 
CLAUSE 3. 

“From and after the passing of this Ordinance it 
shall not be lawful for any person to gem upon 
any Orown land or upon any land in which the 
rights of the Crown to gems and precious stones have 
been reserved, for gems or precious stones; unless 
such person shall have obtained a license therefor in 
the manner hereinafter provided.” 

CuausE 4, 

“The Government Agent of the Province and any 
Assistant Government Agent within his own district 
may grant to the party applying forthe same a license 
to be called a ‘ gemmer’s license’; such license shall 
be inthe form (A) given in the schedule hereto, and 
shallbe stamped with a stamp of R1 to be furnished by 
the license.” 

Hitherto gemming has been carried on almost exclu- 
sive by natives, some of the native mines are of 
considerable magnitude. Pits estimated at from 80 to 
100 feet in depth being in existence. These pits are in 
some instances carefully lined and shored, but many of 
them are not lined and are of a dangerous character. 

English Companies having lately been formed or 
projected for the purpose of gemming on approved 
scientific methods by theaid of English and foreign 
capital, the Government of Ceylon now seeks by fresh 
legislation to impose upon the new undertaking 
restrictions and imposts of a very onerous character : 
in the opinion of this Committee so onerous, that if 
the proposed ordinance be carried into effect, the 
new industry which it is the avowed object of Govern- 
ment to foster and encourage, will be checked and 
all in probability stifled at its inception. 

The Committee object to the ordinance now under 
consideration for the reason that if seeks by ex-post. 
facto legislation to alter conditions of tenure that have 
practically obtained. for a long series of years and on 
the faith of which lands alienated by the Crown have 


been bought and sold. 

As regards the character of the imposis 
the Oommittee regards the Ordinance as one 
that in its incidence will almost certainly tax only 
the gems raised by Oompanies, the publication of whose 
accounts is compulsory. They consider that it will be 
possible for individuals whether European or native 
to evade the tax altogether, it being practically im- 
possible to recover the Government share by a loyalty 
at the pits or on gems obtained by surface gemming, 
a method largely carried on by the natives, and they 
believe it will be equally impossible to levy a duty at 
the Oustom House. Inthecase of plumbego, an export 
duty was substituted for a royalty at the pits, owing 
to the difficulty experienced in recovering the latter, 
but the alternative export duty that was possible in 
the case of a bulky mineral like plumbago, cannot be 
effectually levied upon gems that may be passed through 
the Oustom House or Post Office without detection. 

The Oommittee strongly deprecate the investment of 
80 much power in the Government Agent of the Pro- 
vince where the Jand may be situated. Without desiring 
to question the confidence expressed by the Hon. the 
Attorney-General in the judgment and impartiality of 
the Crown Officers, they cannot share to the full, the 
opinion expressed by him, that it is difficult to conceive 
that any Government Agent would act arbitrarily or 
unfairly and they do not regard the possibility of an 
appeal to the Governor in Executive Council within 7 
days as a sufficient protection. 

Notwithstanding the arguments urged against such 
a settlement by the Hon, the Attorney-General, 
this Committee is strongly of opinion that if 
Government are resolved to alter the existing law 
as regards lands alienated by the Crown, the most prac- 
ticable and at the same time least objectionable me- 
thod, of realising the right, title and interest reserved 
by the Orown is by the absolute sale of those rights 
to the owners of the land. 

They consider that supplementary grants conveying 
the rights hitherto reserved by the Crown should be 
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obtainable by the owner in respect of each block of 
land for which a Orown grant has been issued (or for 
a portion of such block when it exceeds 500 acres), 
and that the purchase mcney should be in each case 
R100 plus a sum compiled on a ecale similar in principle 
to or corresponding with the scale of fees recoveiable 
for Surveys authorised by the Governor’s Minute dated 
Avgust 1st, 1861 on this basis a block of 5 acres would 
psy R112°60, 500 acres would pay R750. It is obvi- 
ous that small blecks should be taxed more heavily 
in proportion to the acreage than large ones, the 
gem bearing area in large blocks forming asa rule 
but asmall proportion of the whole acreage. 

The Oommittce see no objection to the passing of an 
Ordinance for the Regulation and Inspection of Mines 
though itis not apparent to them why a legislative 
enactment should be considered necessary to regulate 
the scientific mining that it is now proposed to carry 
on with a due regard to safety, whcn it has not been 
thought of importance to regulate the indiscriminate 
mining in plumbago as well as gems that bas 
hitherto obtained and that has in many cases resulted 
in loss of life to those engaged in it. 

Ohamber of Commerce, Colombo, 12th March 1890. 


SS 
THE MINES AND GEMMING ORDINANCE, 


The following is the memorandum on the Draft 
Ordinance relating to mines of gold, silver and precious 
stones, adopted by the Sub-Committee nominated by 
the National Association, and forwarded for considera- 
tion to the Sub-Committee of the Legislative Council, 
who have been entrusted to report on the said 
Ordinance, 

1. The Draft Ordinance involves the questions of 
(1) the prerogative rights claimed for the Orown, in 
respect of all gold, silver, or gems found in private 
lands, (2) the policy of exacting a Royalty on such 
natural products, and (3) the prudence and justice of 
the natural provisions of the ordinance. 

9. The Draft Ordinance baving been already read 
a second time in the Legislative Council, there is no 
practical object to be gained in now discussing tho 
alleged right of the Crown to gems and precious 
metal found in private property. While not conced- 
ing the existence of such a legal right, this Associa- 
tion considers that the proposed exaction of a tenth 
of the produce, is highly objectionable as a matter 
of policy ard justice. It is in the first place, caleu- 
ated to hamper, if not altogether to destroy an 
enterprise which has been carried on by the natives of 
the country for a long series of years, and which always 
involves a great pecuniary risk and consequent dis- 
appointment. It will further have the effect of scaring 
away, to the prejudice of the best interests of the 
people, the European capital, which has just been 
attracted by this enterprise. The uncertainty casually 
attending mining operatiors, is too well-known to 
reauire special mention; but this Association may 
direct attention to the fact, that at present the usual 
grcund share of the owners of gem Jands is only one- 
tenth, the remaining nine-tenths going tothe operator 
for the expevses and trouble he incurs—a proporticn 
which indicates the extent of the risk and uucertairty 
alluded to. It is feared that the additions] cxaction 
of a tenth for the Crown, will either put a stop to 
legitimate gem digging in private lazds or (since the 
operator’s risk remain the same) so reduce the ground 
share, that the owners of land in gem districts will be 
very injuri ously affected, 

Jt must be remembcred in this connection, that 


private lands have been bought and ro'd, and 
otherwise dealt with, on the footing of the 
cxisting law, and on tke faith of the Crown, 


never exercising or claiming any supposed right as to 
gems, The exaction of a tenth now by the Crown, 
will not only ipjariourly disturb variety of 
transactions already entered into; but will permanently 
diminish the value of property. The faith that the 
Grown would never claim any such right as is now 
rouglit to be enforced, was not morely one founded 
upon tbe fact cf ron-user; but was cor fined by the 
cxpress declaration of the Government, on the alleged 
neglect of gomming in Crown lands, or ands alienated 


by the Crown with a reservation as to gems. For 
the first Penal Rule in tke Rules for the regulation 
of gemming and mining, promulgated by the Govern- 
ment in 1881 declared, that “the Government will 
claim no Royalty on or share of gems, or gold found 
upon land in respect of which a license has been 
taken out.” These Rules were cancelled, since the 
passing of the Ordinance No, 7 of 1882, but that 
Ordinance also tacitly not less distinctly, abandons 
all right to gems, and only requires certain licenses 
to be taken out for the purpose of gemming. 

The Ordinance No. 7 of 1882 of course afiects only 
Crown waste lande, and lends alienated by the Crown 
with a reservation as to gems—Section 4 of that 
Ordinance provider, for the granting of a Gemmers’ 
License for a fee of Rl, to ba collected by means 
of a stamp duty, and Rule 4 of the Rules 
framed under the Ordinance and published on the 
25th March 1884 enacts, that the License shail be in 
force for one month only, so that the whole exaction 
under the Ordinance No.7 cf 1882, amounts to R12 
per year. A comparison of this Ordinance with the 
proposed Ordinance, accordingly presents this anomaly 
and manifest injustice: viz. that while for gemming 
in Orown lands, all that a party need pay is R12 a 
year, the ownacr of private property will not only have 
to take out a License for digging in his own land ; 
but have to yield to the Crown and tenth of the 
fruits of his industry and enterprise; and that too 
not a tenth after deducting the costs and expenses 
of the operations ; but the tenth of the gross value of 
gems found. ‘The hardship and injustice of the 
proposed Ordinance are so obvious and so great, that 
this Association, desire strongly to press the same 
upon the attention of the Government. 

So far from ihus discouraging and throwing addi- 
tional obstacles in the way of the mining enterprise, 
the Government should, in the view of this Association, 
stimulate and foster such pursuits, and actively 
help in the development of the natural resources of 
the country. They sbould afford facilities for the 
prosecution of enterprises which will circulate capital, 
give cmployment to numerous people, induce trade, 
and give to land owners and those engaged in such 
pursuits, the full benefit of their property and labonr. 
On the other hand it isto be feared, that the re- 
rtrictions now proposed to be imposed, will not only 
obstruct legitimate efforts in this direction,. but will 
to some extent, creute illicit gemming, and will tend 
to produce much demoralization and consequent crime 
among the people. 

Further, this Association strongly objccts to the 
larger powers that ere proposed to be placed in the 
hands of the Government Agent. Without questioning 
the houour and sense of right of the Government 
Agent, this Association wiehes to point out, that he 
as the Revenue Offcer must be considered in the 
light of an interested party, whose judgment and 
action, must often neccessarily be effected by consider- 
ations of Revenue. To entrust an cfficer in such a 
portion, with the arbitrary power of granting, re- 
fusing, and revoking licenses, is highly undesir- 
able. It will be observed that there is nothing 
in this Ordinance to control ihe Government Agent 
in the exercise of this power. With regard to the 
power of refusing a license, it is not easy to conceive, 
what circumstances would justify the Legislature, in 
vesting in any official the right to deprive a private 
person of the full use of his own property, subject 
to Government import. It is true that section 6 of 
the Ordinance gives to the Governor in Executive 
Council the power of reviewing the decisicn of tke 
Government Agent; but this Association cannot view 
this remedy, if it is 2 remedy at all, as any thing © 
more than merely illusory. 

It ig submitted that section 12 of this Ordinance is 
objectionable both in principle and practice. [ten- — 
acte that ‘if any question arises whethcr a mine is © 
a mine to which this Ordinance spplicr, such_qnes- 
tions sball be referred to the Governor in Execu- 
tive Council, whose decision thereon skall he final.’’ 
Thus the Jurisdiction of the Courts of Law is elto- 
gether ousted. Apart from the general principle, 
that the interpretation of law is the speci 
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and exclusive function ot Civil Tribunals, the 
question referred to in the above eection, is 
eminently one for judicial determination. A “mine’’ 


as defined by the ordinance, is of a very com- 
plicated and extraordinary charatcer, and the applic- 
ation of them to any particular case, shculd be left not 
to the Government, but to the proper legal tribunals, 
especially remembering that such decision will involve 
not only civil cights, but questicns of criminal liability 
and punishment, 

This Aggociation ventures to think that much evil 
is likely to be produced in the practical working of the 
ordinance. In deciding as to granting, refusing, and 
revoking a license, or as tothe viclation of any condi- 
tions, in inspecting and examining pits and works, in 
receiving and collecting the share of the Crown, and in 
applying the various otber details of the ordinance, the 
Government would necertarily have to mske use of the 
rervices of minor Cflicials and headmev, and to 
a large extent defence cn their reports and opinions. 
It will beat cnce seen, wkata large door this would open 
to oppressicn, corruption, and abuse of authority; and 
to what extent natives inremote villages would be at the 
mercy of petty cflicials. he Ordinance seems even 
directly to contribute to such a result; for section 14 
gives {0 the informer, a moiety of the fines imposed 
for a breach of its provisions, The practical working 
of the Ordinance, would leave to a specics of tyranny 
and illegality, 1o which the Government should not 
legally expose the native populaticn. As to thore pio- 
visions of the Ordinance, which relate to examining 
into the state and ventilation of mines, and regu'ating 
matters ccnuected with the safety cf persons employed 
therein, this association is not aware, that mining 
operaticns in Ceylon have caused extraordinary accidents 
and Gieasters, or are eoconducted as to necessitate 
Legislative interference. If such necessity is at any 
time proved! to exist, then such provisions as would 
meet the case, may be hereafter enacted. At present 
this association considers, in view of the probable 
abusesard oppression above referred to, that the con- 
templated regulations in this respect are undesirable. 

(Signed) IT’. Sampayo, WaLter PEnera, S. R. 
DE TonsrKa, JACOB DE Mex, Members of the Sub- 
Ccmmittce of the National Aseociation. 

Colombo, 24th March 1890. 


————_@—__—__ 
COFFLE AND CINCHONA PLANTING IN THE 
NILGIRIS AND WYNAAD. 


Mr. Peter Moir hes just returned from a visit 
to North Wynaad, the Nilgiris and Ouchterlony 
Valley districts. In the last mentioned, once so 
famous for some of the richest ccffee in (ndia, he 
fears the fate of Ceylon coffee is rapidly over- 
taking the fields. For the past season 1,200 tons 
of crop was originally estimated—then 600—and 
eventually 320 tons were gathered. Just now the 
coffce tree branches are covered with blossom, but 
perhaps two or three leaves at the end alone 
are left to nourish the tree to bear the crop, 
This is a picture very common in Ceylon in 
our declining coffee days. Still ithe owners of 
“Ouchterlony” sre not touching their coffee, but they 
have planted up 1,000 acres with tea and are now 
erccling first-class tea Factory with turbine snd 
all requisite machinery complete, Mr, Holland 
Porter of Mesers. John Walker & Co., Colcmmbo 
Ironworks, being on the spot guperintending the 
work, 

Mr. Moir saw very vigorous coffee however under the 
auspices of Mr. Thomas Stanes of Coonoor, one of 
whose estates he describes as bearing half a-ton an 
acre wilh the trees looking quite equal to carrying and 
ripening it. In North Wynaad, the best days of 
coffee are over, and although Mr. Moir caw a 
good deal of cinchona in fields in different 
parts, not much is being harvested, pending a 
better market. All aro waiting for ‘the good time 
coming’’ for bark. My, Moir did not visit the 
Coorg ccffee district on this cccasion.—He leaves 
Ceylon for England about a month hence. 


CEYLON TEA AT NEW ZEALAND 
EXHIBITION. 


Dunedin, Feb. 25th. 

A. Philip, Secretary, Planters’ Association, Kendy, 

Dear Sir,—My last letter to you was dated 3rd inst. 
(press copy enclosed), and I have now againthe pleasure 
of scnding you a sntisfactory report. The " Oeylon 
Kiosk ” is undoubtedly the most favourite resort in 
the Exhibition, and Ceylon tea is everywhere well 
spoken of, The following are the gross receipts at the 
Kioek since I Jast wrote :—Gross takings from 26th 
November to 1st February inclusive £195 16a 6d, gross 
takings on February 3rd £2 12s, 4th £3 14s, 5th £3 9s 6d, 
6th £5 3s, 7th £2 13 9d, 8th £4 6s, 10th £2 14s, llth 
£2 19s, 12th £4 1s, 13th £3 5s 3d, 14th £3 2a 9d, 15th 
£3 16s, 17th £2 19s, 18th £3 11s, 19th £6 8s, 20th 
£3 178, 21st £3 48, 22nd £4 18s, and on 24th £3 45: total 
£265 13s 9d. 

Judging hagtaken place in Teas, Coffees, Spices, Oils, 
and Hoteles with the following results to Ceylon 
wx hibits :— 


Teas. Samples. 
Ammunamulle estate Me 3 Ist class award 
Blair Athol estate ee 3 do 
Buchanan, Frazer & Co. ... 3 do 


Special mention of quality 
6 1st class award 
: Special mention of quality 
Dunedin estate ave 5 Ist class award 

Spcl. mention ofassortment 
Galbodde estate sae 4 lst class award 
Keenagaha Ella estate 000 5 


Court Lodge estate 


fe) 

Special mention of aggort- 

ment and quality 

L H Kelly, Castlereagh estate 4 Ist class award 
Spcl. mention ¢fassortment 


Kintyre estate eee 4 Ist class award 
Wm. Law & Co. a0 3 do 
Scottish Ceylon TeaCo., Ltd. 7 do 


Spcl. mention of assortment 


Brunswick estate tee 3 2nd class award 
Hastland estate tes 3 do 
Emelina estate Goo 3 do 
Hethersett estate ae 3 do 
Holmwood estate ee 3 do 
Kirkoswald estate neo 5 do 
Lee, Hedges & Co, oO 3 do 
Mooloya estate on 3 do 
New Peradeniya estate CoO 6 do 
Rookwood estate eee 3 do 
Theberton estate eee 3 do 
Torwood estate ond 3 do 
Vellaioya estate vee 3 do 
Labukelle estate 3 8rd class award 
Sembawattie estate 3 do 
Tillyrie estate 3 do 
Tommagong estate 3 do 
Wallaha estate 3 do 


The Tea Jurors were Messrs. J. M. Jones and 
T. H. Kearns, Merchants, Mr. J. H. Bathgate, Tea 
Mexcbant, and Mr. J, Gillanders, Tea Planter, lato 
of Cachar. 

They repcrted that “ the general excellence of the 
Exhibits required their long and careful consider- 
ation, many of the high class teas evidently being 
show’ teas, and not being obtainable in mercantile 
quantities.” 

Mr. Begg considers it to be somewhat unfair to 
the exhibitors of purely commercial teas that thcir 
produce shculd be judged against ‘‘ Fancy or Show ” 
tess, but the jurors were unable to draw a line be- 
tween the two, and it is, therefore, probable that 
those who received awards other than  first-clacs 
may produce for ordinary purposes teas just as good 
sS these who received first-class awards. 

But with the recipients of first-class awards will 
remain the satisfaction of knowing that (whether 
their exhibits were ‘‘ Fancy or Mercantile ”) they havo 
been proved to understand the production of the 
highest class teas, 


Correres, 
Parchment Coffee—North Matale Estate ] P 
D. Edwarés & Co. 5 First award, 
W. Law & Co. Second award 
Lee, Hedges & Co. Third award 


North Matale Estate Commended 
Clean Coffee—Buchanan, Trazer & Co, First award 
Do, Hh) Third award 

NorthMatale Dstate Commended 
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Second award 
Third award 
ond award 
st award 


Whole Black Pepper—North Matale Estate 
A. G. K, Borron oD 
Whole White Pepper—A. G. K. Borron... 
Long Pepper—A. G. K. Borron bas 
Whole Cayenne Pepper—A. G. K. Borron 


Cinnamon Bark—C. H, De Soysa ee First award 
Coconut Oil—Stevenson & Son .. First-class award 
C. H. De Soysa .. second-class award 
Photographs—Scowen & Co., Kandy Special F class 
award and flower 


studies 

Mr. Scowen should be grateful to the Tea fund Oom- 
mittee for this award, as the photographs were, I un- 
derstand, purchased by you end sent to adorn the 
Court. 

Tregret that all efforts mado to recover Messrs, 
Skeen & Co.’s photographs, forwarded from Mel- 
bourne, have proved unavailing. 

The certificates cf awards will probably not be dis- 
tributed until nearly the close of the Exhibition, but 
I shall forward them to you as soon as received. 

By this mail I send to you and to Mr. Kelly copies 
of the Otago Daily Times of 21st and 25th Feb. con- 
taining a list of all the awards for teas, and a satis- 
factory article on the Geylon Tca Exhibits. The list 
shows that Oeylon teas were better represented and 
took more awards than all other teas put together. 

The Ceylon and Indian Teas Association, Limited, 
have desired me torequest that you will be kind 
enough to send them as many copies as you can spare 
of the circular headed “ Tea in Ceylon,” and haying 
the picture of the Tamil girl plucking tea. They also 
request that at the close of the Exhibition they may 
be appointed agents at Dunedin for the Planters’ As- 
sociation, and,to combat the unfriendly remarks and 
advertisements of certain dealers in China teas, I think 
this would beadvisable.—I remain, &c., (Signed) We 
Warson, Inspector, Colonial Bank of New Z-aland. 


<p> 
PLANTING IN UYA. 

A CHAPTER OF PLANTING GRIEVANCES—UNPRE- 
CEDENTEDLY BAD WEATHER IN UVA—FLUSHING OF 
TEA RETARDED—AN OMISSION IN GOW, WILSON & 
STANTON’S WEEKLY TEA REPORT: AVERAGE PRICES 
FOR INDIAN TEAS—WHAT TO DO WITH THE STRAY DOGS: 
A SUGGESTION TO THE MUNICIPAL MAGISTRATES— 
JUBILEE STATUE VERSUS PROVIDENT FUND—SURPRISE 
AND DELIGHT IN STRANGE COUNTRIFS—CHANGE OF 
THE WRITER'S NAME—WEATHER PROSPECTS. 

There is said to be a reason for everything—a 
palm for every wound—a billet for every bullet, and 
a whole lot of things for s whole lot of other things. 
Such being the case (and I am suro we ought all 
to be exceedingly thankful that such is the case) 
wein this part of the country will esteem it a 
favour if anyone will kindly give us the reason 
for the abominable and unseasonable weather that 
has characterized nearly every day of the past four 
months, It has been truly heartbreaking—and the 
English language in this district has been reduced 
to a few monosyllabic words, mostly beginning 
with a capital D, During November, December 


and January, when we wanted to plant, we couldn’t.. 


And when we did have a rainy day or two, and 
rushed out as many plants as we could, out came 
the sun again for a fortnight or so and killed ’em 
all off. ‘his sort of hideeand-seek game kept on 
till we were well into February, and then—then, if 
you please— splendid planting weather set in when 
nobody wanted it and nobody had any plants to 
plant—and this beautiful planting weather is not 
over yet. Holy Moses! In the meantime, our tea, 
which is bursting with impatience to flush the 
moment it gets the chance, is doing hardly any- 
thing, and we have the unspeakable bliss of know- 
ing that a considerable slice of our very best flush- 
ing season has already gone with hardly such a thing 
as a single big plucking to show for iteelf. Why 
cannot the sun shine when he is so badly wanted 
and when he would dw incalculable good—and as 
he has hitherto nevero failed to do at this time of 
the year? Whoever heard of a Fobruary and 
March in Uva without lots of sunshine and heat ? 


This sort of thing upsets all our calculations and 
will put a peter on all our hopes ifit does not stop 
shortly. I am sure itis enough to make a swine 
swear andto draw tears fromaham. ‘This wet- 
blanket weather has put a stopper on lots of 
things besides tea-flush. For instance, ‘‘ Mountain 
Echoes ’’ have been completely smothered and could 
not make themselves heard through the fog. 

There is only one thing wanting in Messrs. Gow, 
Wilson & Stanton’s Weekly Report, which is ad- 
mittedly the most complete and accurate tea 
report received there, to makeit quite perfect. They 
do not, as in the case of Ceylon and Java, give us 
the average price realized by Indian teas. If this 
want were supplied we could see at a glance, 
week by week, if our teas were holding their own 
against India or vice versa. And as there is not 
a reader of their report in Ceylon (and in India 
too I presume) to whom this information would 
not be of the greatest interest and value, 1 trust 
our good friends, Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton, 
will take this suggestion into consideration. 

The home papers tell us that several tons of 
quite a new kind of manure have recently been 
imported into England from Egypt in the shape 
of embalmed cats presumably dead. Now that is 
something worth knowing. Thelocal papers inform 
us thatthe Colombo Municipal Council finds itself 
rather puzzled as to the best way to dispose of 
the (apparently) numberless stray dogs with which 
the Metropolis is infested. Put these two facts 
together and further comment is unnecessary. 
There is any number of estates upeountry wanting 
manure, and everybody knows that a dead dog is 
about the highest and most perfect kind of a 
stimulant that can be applied to the root 
of a tree. A nod is as good as a wink to 
a blind horse. So keep your weather eyes open, my 
worthy municipal magnates (I have a sneak- 
ing regard for you, a renowned ancestor of my 
own having occupied the proud position of a 
Bailie in a certain western city), and do not 
let such a glorious opportunity of increasing you 
country’s exports slip from your grasp. 


a : 

Tra Nores.—Darjeeling, March 8th—Ground dried 
up. No immediate signs of plucking before 1st 
April or one week later than last year. High winds 
daily in the afternoon with heavy clouds but un- 
usually clear mornings for the time of year.—Seleng, 
March 10th.—A sharp storm with hail, and not 
much rain passed over here on Thursday, but did 
not do much damage. Rain is threatening daily, 
and is badly wanted. Fogua passed off quietly. 
Tipping begins next week on most gardens. Sun 
very hot in middle of day.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

Coo.tes 1n Assau.—Sir J. Gorst, replying to ques- 
tions by Mr. S. Smith and Sir G. Campbell, as 
to alleged ill-treatment of Coolies employed in the 
Assam Tea Gardens, said that he was aeked by 
the Secretary of State to say that the Rev. Isaac 
Rowe, of the Anglo-Indian Hyangelisation Society, 
who had laboured for some two years among the 
Assam Coolies, and who was in no way connected with 
the Government, had borne his testimony to the 
generally kind treatment of the Coolies by their 
employers, and stated that he was certain, from 
his Knowledge of the Hast-end of London, that 
hundreds of starving poor in England today, would 
be most thankful if they could be as well fed and 
housed ag the great bulk of the people employed 
in the tea gardens. The misrepresentations so per- 
sistently made on this subject were a great wrong, 
not only to the planters but the Coolies themselves 
of whom there were tens of thousands half-starved 
in the overcrowded districts of Bengal and elsewhere 
who might but for these statements seok lucrative em- 
ployment in Assam.—London Standard, March 4th 
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A NEW TEA FIRM IN COLOMBO. 

A well-known and enterprising Foochow Tea 
firm—Messrs. Bathgate, Pim & Co.—have opened 
branch under Mr. F. F. Street’s management in 
Colombo. Messrs. Bathgate, Pim & Co. were one of the 
first Ohina houses to open a branch in Calcutta and 
now they do us this honour in Colombo—one among 
many signs that Ceylon with Indian tea ig about to 
supersede the China article in Western trade. 


ee 


A TRIP TO THE INDIAN THA DISTRIOTS. 
Mr. Maitland Kirwan had a pleasant and no 
doubt, profitable visit to India: His travels through 
the Terai, Darjecling &c., were productive of much 
useful information. There is no doubt, he gays, 
that ‘the Dooars” is the coming tea district of 
India: climate, soil and lay of land all most 
favorable to tea cultivation. His attention was 
drawn ‘‘to the grave damage caused by the ravages 
of mosquito blight, which appears to have played 
hayos in the most distressing manner on various 
tea estates and for which no cure has as yet been 
found. This pest is I believe known in Ceylon, 
but so far has done little orno harm. Forewarned 
however is forearmed, and planters ought not to 
treat this pest however slight at present, with 
indifference.’—Mr. J. Maitland Kirwan purposes 
returning home by the ‘ Bengal” on 26th inst, 


ee 


PLANTING IN TRAVANCORE. 

MR. H. DRUMMOND DEANE’S TRIP TO TRAVANCORE—FROM 
ALLEPPY TO THE ESTATES—TEA—COPFEE (UNDER 
SHADE) —CINCHONA—LABOUR—MANURE— ROADS—NUT- 
MEGS AND SPICE, CLOVES AND CACAO CULTIVATION. 


Having during a short but most interesting visit 
o Peermaad district in Travancore been enabled to 
see a little of the tea and coffee industry of the 
place, ii may interest somo of your readers to have 
a short account of what I saw. 

The journey from Alleppy to Kotium is done by 
boat very comfortably taking about six hours, and 
the country on either side of the canal is most 
fertile. ‘‘Kotium” is a pretty place but very hot 
and apparently inhabited by a perfect colony of 
missionaries of all denominations. from Kotium to 
Mondakayam,the resthouse at foot of tho ghaut, is 32 
miles over a road with little if any trace, but 
straight up or down hill as the caso may be, chena 


cultivation prevailing on cither side of the road. 
The journoy is far from a pleasant one, being done 
in the small bullock carts of the country, at an 
average speed of 23 miles per hour. ‘Tho rest- 
houses at Alleppy, Kotium, Walrua and Monda- 
kayam being all mere shells of buildings with a few 
chairs, and wooden bedsteads, but no mattresses, 
nor pillows &c. nor baths are provided nor eyen lights, 
and of food nothing except curry and eggs is pro- 
curable, and no drink except water. From Monda- 
kayam I had the loan of a pony and rode up 
the ghaut 13 miles to the Pass of Peermaad and 
then about four miles on to Bon Ami estate—where I 
was most hcspitably enterlained by Mr. and Myg. 
Parker. I had every opportunity given me for seeing 
the tea and coffee industry of the country, and 
muet premise by saying how extremely pleased I 
was with the fine soil and splendid growth to be 
met with on most of tho estates in this district. 
Among others Bon Ami estate with 400 aecreg of 
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fine tea and Penshurst adjoining it with somo 200 
acres of tea would be hard to beat in the Central 
province, one of the clearings on the latter placa 
of “indigenous” being a perfect picture of jat 
and growth. On ‘l'wyford estate I passed through 
fine coffee but did not see the tea clearings, 

Mai Malle has splendid soil and a capital 
growth of tea, though not quite ag good a jat as 
that on Bon Ami or Penshurst. 

On Glen Mary, the growth of the tea is splendid, 
though the bushos seem allowed to grow as they 
please; the cinchona succirubra is magnificent. 

Woolberdine has a little fine coffee left, but 
I saw no signs of tea. The rainfall on these places 
is I am told from 200 to 220 inches and elevation 
from 3,500 to 4,000, feet but it seemed to me much 
hotter than it would be at the game elevation in 
Ceylon and the jungle much heavier and more: 
tropical in appearance; the ayerage yields quoted 
me were from 350 to 550 lb. an acre for young to 
old tea and I should think most of these estates 
will easily average 5C0 1b. an. acre when in full 
bearing. I next visited The Mount estate, 16 
miles further on, and stayed there with Mr. Dighton 
some days, the elevation being from 3,200 to about 
2,500 fect, the soil simply magnificent, deep loam ; 
rainfall about 120 inches, here there is still fine 
coffee and another 100 acres of magnificent jungle 
are about tobe op ned with it. The tea is very 
fine indeed, a good® medium hybrid jat; and cin. 
chona grows splendidly. ; 

Pakanam lower down. still, .I did not © see, 
but everyone sings ils praises as a coffee es- 
tate; the proprietor, Mr. Goldie, is an ex-Ceylon 
planter, and the coffee is grown under shade, 
the crop this last season being 6 cwt. an acre— 
the rainfall here being ooly some 70 inches. Tea 
does not do as well for want of rain, and Mr. Goldie 
has abandoned an experimental clearing of 50 acres 
and is going on opening up coffee under shade, 

Manure is obtainable. to any extent, there being 
thousands of acres of good grass land and thousands 
of head of cattle are driven up yearly from the 
lowcountry and for a nominal sum any planter 
can get any numberof cattle into his sheds for 
some six weeks or so in the year, many planters 
keep large herds of their own as they can graze 
their cattle free anywhere, and the cost to purchase 
per head ig trifling, some 15s on an average, and in 
nearly every case all the coffee is cattle-manured 
yearly as a matter of course. Labor is plentiful and 
cheap and admirably suited for coffee cultivation, 
the average being some 27cto 28c. all round 
including head money to kanganies &¢., but it has 
this drawback that when the rice crops ripen the 
bulk of the coolies go off to their villages and 
cannot be induced to stay against their will; 
however good the flush on the tea may be. The 
country round Pecrmaad is an enormous tract of 
mountainous but rich grass land, the forest being 
in small belts called sholas, and I saw very few 
largo tracts of tea or coffee; as a rule the clearings 
are from 10 to 50 or 100 acreg, then grass land, then 
a bit of jungle and so on, and almost all the forest 
is in hollows nicely sheltered and not at all steep, 
the grass land on the other hand being very steep 
indeed generally culminating in rocky cliffs. Roads— 
of these sufliciently good for transport purposes, 
there aro ample, but very rough, none of them being 
metalled, R150 per mile being allowed for upkeep 
and about R1,500 per mile for construction I was 
told. The carts used are very light with very large 
wheels and take about 5 cwt. for a load each. I 
was unable to go to the Quilon side, but was told 
that tho growth and jdt of tea on tho property 
of the Nagamally Oo. was all that could bo 
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desired and that it will probably soon rival Ma- 
riawatte. The principal shareholder in this Com. 
pany is Mr, W. Taylor of Darrawella. 

Of Nutmeg and Spice cultivation there is also 
a little and, a property of Mr. Anderson, an ex- 
Ceylon planter and brother to Messrs. Wm. and 
John Anderson deserves mention. It is situated on 
the river Kallady, 100 feet above sea level and 
24 miles from Quilon; the trees are about 30 
years old and much too closely planted being about 
20’ by 20’ instead of 40’ by 40’, and the conse- 
quence is that only those on the outside of the 
clearing bear fully. Yet the result of 14 to 24 
cwt. an acre netting (including the mace) about 
23 sterling per pound is very satisfactory to the 
owner the expenditure being trifling. Mr. An- 
derson assured me some trees are 70 feet high, 
haying been measured. A certain amount of arti- 
ficial shade is necessary at that elevation and 
jak and mango are recommended for the purpose. 
Cloves also do well, and Cacao grows luxuriantly 
but is not profitable on account of the difficulty of 
keeping the crop from ravages of squirrels and 
other beasts of the forest. As regards manufacture 
of tea I have little to say having seen but few 
factories and these of a very primitive description, 
but the quality of the teas turned out seemed to 
me excellent,and I have not the slightest doubt 
that with larger factories and consequently cheap- 
ened manufacture, the hill districts of Tra- 
vancore will-be able to put teas into London ag 
cheap if not cheaper than we can do in Ceylon, 
not excepting even the Kelani Valley, and Kalutara 
districts, the transport charges from the hill 
districts being only about 3c per lb. f. o. b. and 
this with a 52 miles rough road and some 18 to 
20 mile river transport. In the south the average 
cost of laboris only 250. being I take it as cheap 
as any in the world, Rice is also cheap, being issued 
to the coolies at R3 oa bushel in the Peermaad 
district and still showing a very large profit to the 
estate. 

It goes without saying that the proverbial hospi- 
tality of the planter is as much to the front in 
Travancore as in Ceylon, and I left with regret only 
zhat I had not more time left mo to enable me to 
yisit the other principal planting districts. 

—_—____—_—— 

Tue AtTaR or Rosrs.—Rose water is extensively 
made in India. At Ghazipore, in Bengal, there are 
hundreds of acres laid out for the purpose. The har- 
vest is in March and April, and the result of the 
distillation is to supply abcut one quart of Rose-water 
from each thousand of the blooms; but adulteration 
is very much resorted to, oil of Sandal wood being 
the medium, and the people of India do not seem to 
mind much whether they get the odour ot the Rose 
or the Sandal for their money. 
cheap where it is made, costing 2s or 3s a quart even 
when unadulterated. Otto or attarof Roses is much 
more important and expensive. The origin of this 
condensed perfume is told in one of the romantic sto- 
ries of the East. It is said that Moorjehan Begum, 
the favourite wife of Jehan-Geer, was walking in her 
garden, through which ran a stream of Rose-water, 
when*she noticed some oily particles floating on the 
surface. She had them skimmed off, and their aroma 
was found to be go delicious, that means were devised 
to produce the precious essence in a more regular 
way. The method is an extonsion of that which is 
used to produce Rose-water, but it takes 1,000 busbes 
to supply about 2 oz, of attar, and its value is seldom 
less than £20. At that price, and unadulterated, it is 
sold mainly to Huropeans, while in a less pure form 
it is vended in the native bazaars. It is bought by 
the Westerns, however, for manufacturing purposes 
and not to be used in its pure condition,—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, Feb, 8th. 


It is comparatively * 


Prart AND CaHANK FisuErRizs.—We have received 
from the Madras Government a copy of “ Notes 
on the Pearl and Chank Fisheries and Marine 
Fauna of the Gulf of Mannar,” by Mr. Edgar 
Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras Govern- 
ment Central Museum, in connection with which 
institution the book is published. We shall notice 
the work more fully in a future issue. 


STATISTICS OF JAVA CincHonA BArxk. The 
Soekaboemi Agricultural Association aye sent 
us their table of Java cinchona bark statistics for 
1889 and 1890, the main points of which are as 
follows. The number of private estates given in 
the table is 103, but from 25 of these no reply was 
received. The remark opposite to one estate is 
‘Entirely uprooted: the estate was sold for one 
guilder’’! With respect to another estate also, we 
are told that the crop of 1890 is to be obtained by 
uprooting. Several did not crop last year, and a 
large proportion haye the remark “1889 and 1890 
no crop.” ‘The manager of one estate says: ‘Shall 
crop in 1890, if the unit rises appreciably ’’; while 
another states: ‘Shall crop only the half in 1890, 
if the cinchona syndicate is formed.” The totals 
under the different headings, for which details are 
given in the table under notice, are as follows :— 


1889 Crop. 
n a Sa ~ = 
Vee Bs 8 Se ad mee Cre 
o 9 o 4 ov o 
2rd eps oof ow 2 = ond 
ae8 86 eae oe Bea wee 
Bow 205 Gag 38 253 ae 
woe 659 SER Br BaF Boe 
By On acd <a iS) n 4 
Total .., 1,605,900 4.20 per 67,509 1,936,935 4.06 per 78,733 
cent cent 
Government 
Cinchona 
Enterprise 450,000 4 per 18,000 450,000 4 per 18,600 
cent cent 
Grand 
Total .,. 2,055,900 4.16 per 85,509 2,385,935 4.(5 per 96,733 
cent cent 
1890 Crop. Area Planted 
with Cinchona, 
8 gs Ba eee 
DE.8. pee ie Meee S27 
ake eee ees a oe 
Hes §88 See a x 23aq 
Bre ta5 Soy & & a8o2 
Bil, S Be aes Bioaee re 505 
is) 2 Ss q A 
eel 
Total .., 2,325 250 4.08 per 94,899 14,105 10,009.59 32,058,612 
cent 
Government 
Cinchona a 
Enterprise 390,000 4per 12,000 1,200 851.58 2,400,000 
cent 


—————_-- —— SO - 


Grand 


Total ... 4.07 per 106,899 15,305 10,861.17 34,458,612 


cent 

The compilers of the table append the following 
remarks :—‘‘ The total area of the 103 estates 
amounts to about 160,000 bouws or about 813,500 
hectares [1 hectare —nearly 24acres], whichare partly 
planted with other growths beside cinchon a, partly 
uncultivated. From 25 estates, as well as from 
the Director of the Government Cinchon Enter- 
prise, no reply was received to two applications 
for returns. The total number of bouws planted 
with cinchona in Jaya, inclusive of the Govern- 
ment enterprise, may be estimated at 18,600. 
The total number of cinchona trees in Jaya in 
the open, inclusive of the Government enterprice, 
may bo estimated at 40,000,000.” It will be seen 
that the total Java crop for 1890 is estimated at 
5,775,550 lb, against 4,523,000 1b, in 1889, 


2,625,250 
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THE FALL IN CINCHONA BARK 
reported by Reuter yesterday is inexplicable unless i 
be that unsuspected stocks of quinine in Hurops are 


coming to light. Java is the only country now liberal 


in its supply of bark and there has been nothing as 
il 


yet to justify a fall to 1lgdper unit. Our latest ma 


information-from the United States is favourable as 


may be judged by the following article in the Drug 
Reporter of New York (February 19th) :— 
THE PosrrioN oF QuUININE.—There are more elements 


of strength in the quinine situation now than there has 


been, possibly, at any time during the past three or 
four years. The influenza epidemic, which has now 


abcut run its course, proved to be a factor of the 


greatest importance in the revivification of the market, 
as but for its seasonable advent, the demoralization 


which for so long # time has been a feature of the trade, 


might have been indefinitely prolonged. The improye- 
ment in the bark situation, or at least in the position of 
Ceylon cinchona sheuld have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence to remoye the depression in the market value of 
the principal salt of that bark, but the surplus, and in 
many instances high-priced stock of quinine that has 
s0 long hung a dead weight onthe market, nulified to 
a great extent the beneficial effects of the advance in 
the cost of the crude material. It may be considered 
surprising that in view of the rapidity with which the 
offerings of the quinine were absorbed during the 
height of the excitement that prices did not advance 
to much higher limits than have been attained; but the 
necessarily evanescent nature of this extraordinary 
activity and the natural fear that it would be followed 
by a corresponding depression, may have operated to 
prevent such a rise in values. The fact that the move- 
ment was accompanied by little or no speculative buy- 
ing, or what is ordinarily considered as such, bears 
out this argument as it also emphasizes the lack of 
confidence in the future of quinine heretofore pointed 
out. Whatever may have been the ca.ses contributing 
to the result the fact remains that quinine today rests 
upon a firmer basia than it did even so late as two 
months ago. The large surplus stock, so long the béte 
noire of operators in quinine, is gone, or nearly gone, and 
the wholesale market must in future draw its supplies 
from the extra stocks heldin other markets, notably in 
London, or fromthe manufacturers. The latter for the 
present, atleast, are not in the position of free sellers 
either for prompt or future delivery, and if we have 
been truly informed they have joined the ranks of buy- 
ers, finding it is cheaper to buy back the stock they have 
sold than to convert new bark into quinine. Some of 
the operators in this market, according to report, an- 
ticipating all this have recently been heavy buyers in 
London, and their purchases are now beginning to 
arrive here. 

This may develop a weak phase of the situation. It 
is not certain that allof the stock bought during the 
last month by distributors hasactually passed into con- 
sumption, though the continuance of the distributing 
demand on an active scale to the present time might 
indicate that it had. If a large proportion of the 
stock bought by dealers, as*some believe, remains on 
their shelves, it would indicatetbat the activity of the 
demand is about at the end, with little prospect that it 
will be renewed until the fall season setsin, if then. In 
that caso the purchases made in London, which accord- 
ing tosome reports are as large, if not larger than the 
stock taken out of this market, would on its appearance 
here be likely ta exert a depressing effect, and cause 
the reaction which it has been expected would follow 
the subsidence of the present activity. 

Such a result,if the market is to be governed in the 
future by the bark situation, must be temporary, and 
whatever its course may be during the coming two or 
three months, there is now a probability, heretofore 
lacking, thatin the near future much better prices will 
be obtained thanhayo been realized inthis market for 
several yoars, 
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JAPANESE TEA FOR RUSSIA, 
The Ceylon Tea Fund will note the following ;— 
The Ceritral Vea Asscciation at its recent meeting 
passed a resolution cf ai. important character. It de- 
cided that a detcrmined effort should be made to de- 
velop fhe export of tea to Russia, and with that object 
it voted a grautin aid to the amount of six thousand 
yen for five years. In order to raise this money the 
meeting agreed thatthe tax of 2 sen per box, now 
levied upon tea intended for transport, should be in- 
creased to4sen, Thisresolution has not been uniyer- 
sally endorsed by the members of the Association, It 
was evidently taken after due consideration, and the 
debate that marked its passage by the meeting not only 
showed that the subject had been fully thought out, but 
also acquired an aspect of importauce from the fact 
thatit was attended by several high officials, among 
them being the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, and the Minister of State for Education, the 
latter doubtless takiug special interest in the pro- 
ceedings and being also ina position to afford valu- 
able information owing to his long residence as 
Japanese Representative in St. Petersburg and Peking. 
Nevertheless the extra impost of 2 sen per box upon 
tea exported to other countries is obviously regarded 
with uneasiness. All Japanese engaged in the cul- 
ture of tea are sensible of the precarious nature of 
their present foreign market, of the constantly increas- 
ing competition to which they are subjected from the 
direction of India and Oeylon, and of the vital neceg« 
sity of finding a new outlet for their product, But 
they are also influenced by the sound idea that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, and 
they feel some uncertainty about the wisdom of 
imposing burdens on the trade which they already 
possess for the sake of developing a trade which 
may or may not be successful. They have accord: 
ingly had recourse to the old-fashioned alternative, 
a petition for official aid. What the result is, we have 
not yet heard. We doubt, however, that the Autho- 
rities will consent to undertake any fresh respon. 
sibilities in the nature of tradal bounties or grants in aid. 
—Japan Weekly Mail, March 8th. 


——_—<———_—— 
THE SHADOW OF THE PEAK OF 
TENERIFFE [AND OF ADAMS PEAK, 
CEYLON]. 


[We are indebted to a correspondent for drawing 
our attention to the following letter in the London 
Times with the interesting reference to Adam’s Peak. 
—Ep. 7. A.] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the picturesque and 
vivid letter of your correspondent, the English chap- 
lain at Orotava, in The Times of Monday, upon the 
shadow of the Park of Teneriffe. Heascended the 
peak at night in order to witness the phenomenon of 
the shadow thrown across the sea by the beams of the 
rising sun. The same phenomenon is visible in many 
parts of the globe, where high solitary peaks, with 
cone-like summits, rise in proud isolation from the 
surrounding country. I have myself climbed Mount 
Etna in Sicily, and Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, at night, 
in order to observe this exquisite, but purely natural, 
effect at sunrise. It is also visible from the summit 
of Fujiyama, the peerless voleano of Japan, and f£ 
doubt not, ‘bas been seen by travellers in other parts of 
the world’s surface, e 

I write to point out that this phenomenon, though a 
beautiful and a remarkable, is in no sense an extra- 
ordinary or inexplicable, occurrence. Long treatises, 
exhibiting the most profound scientific erudition, along 
with a hopeless obtusity of mental vision, have been 
written to demonstrate the singularity of the shadow 
of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, and to discuss the peculiar 
atmospheric conditions responsible for its production. 
These do not, in reality, differ from the experience 
described by your correspondent at Teneriffe, and 
illustrate no more abnormal incident than the pro- 
jection of the shadow of an opaque object by a 
bright light thrown from behind, It will readily be 
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understood how a solitary pyramid, rising from the 
sea, or from much lower surrounding levels, lends 
itself to this situation: and how the rising sun, 
flaming above the horizon, will throw the shape of 
such a peak in a perfect isosceles triangle forward 
upon the opposite space. According as the atmosphere 
is there charged with mist and vapour, and as the sun 
itself climbs the firmanent behind, so will the shadow 
contract and appear to stand upon end, until some- 
times the spectator upon the mountain top is confronted 
by «a shadowy facsimile of the cone, reared up before 
him, and appearing to face him with entire uplifted 
bulk. 

This was precisely what I saw in one December 
from the crest of Adsm’s Peak in Ceylon. When the 
sun first arose the triangular shadow was projected, 
faint and fiat, for miles and miles over land and 
odean, its head dippiug in the distant waves. Great 
fleecy masses of vapour then rolled up from the 
valleys, and formed a sort of wall between earth 
and sky. Simultaneously the sun raced upwards, and 
the everacontracting shadow drew nearer and nearer, 
until it stood upright upon the piled background ot 
vapour, while a prismatic nimbus radiated from its 
clearly-defined apex. As the glittering disc continued to 
mount, the mists crumbled, and the shadow itself 
shrunk and was self-devoured, until it finally disap- 
peared from view. 

From the summit of Etna, in the month of April, I 
witnessed the same phenomenon of the recumbent 
shadow : but, owing to the transparency of the air and 
to the less marked outline of the cone, the vertical 
shadow was not visible. 

There are many beautiful sights in creation, and but 
few more beautiful than these. That, however, is no 
teason why we should describe as a physical portent 
what is merely the natural effect of an easily-ascer- 
tained causation, or claimit as an evidencethat there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 


GEoRGE N, Curzon. 
House of Commons, March 4th. 


ee 
TOBAOCO EXPERIMENTS. 


The report of Messrs.Spencer and Oo. and Messrs, 
Oakes and Co., of Madras, on the samples of tobacco 
grown and cured by Mr. Oaine, in the Madura district, 
is not very encouraging. The appearance of the cigars 
made from the tobacco is much better and finer, and 
the color is superior to cigars made from ordinary 
Dindigul tobacco, but the cigars made entirely from 
the tobacco do not smoke well, as they burn witha 
dark asb, and the aroma is faint and slightly acrid, 
but the cigars made with ordinary Dindigul tobacco 
with Mr. Caine’s tobacco used as wrappers is better, 
but the outer leaf burns unevenly with a wide black 
margin. Mr. Jéus, the Superintendent of Messrs. Spencer 
and Oo.’s Cigar Department, who hashad great experi- 
ence in thecultivation and the manufacture of tobacco 
both in this conntry and the Dutch Oolonies, is of opinion 
that the tobacco has been topped too late, and that too 
many leaves were left on the plant. He suggests 
that fhe caring system to be adopted should be the 
Sumatra andnot the American, which latter is un- 
suited to the leaves grown in this country ; and if it be 
given strong fermentation, instead of being simply dried 
and assorted, it would very probably not only be sale- 
able in the Indian market, but could also be exported 
to Europe. An analysis made of the samples exhibited 
a very large proportion of nicotine, the chief fault, we 
believe, of all Indian tobaccos. It is hoped that better 
results will be obtained with the tobacco now being 
experimented upon by Mr. Caine, who, from the cx- 
perience he has gained as regards the quality of the 
soil, climatic conditions, eto,, is hopeful of suceess— 
Madras Mail, Feb, 28th, 


BARK AND DRUG REPORT. 


CincHona.—Tuesday’s auctions were very heavy, the 
assortment offered including :— 


Packages Packages. 
Ceylon bark «we 1,414 of which 1,193 were sold 
East Indian bark... 1,652 > 1,438 5 
Java bark on 36 “1 36 + 
South American bark 732 237 i 
Total... 3,834 “5 2,904 a 


The standard of the barks offered was considerably 
above the average, and the auctions were especially 
notable for the large consignments of Hast Indian 
barks, mostly of recent import from Madras, Bombay 
Calicut and Beypore, which they comprised. There 
were numerous valuable parcels of officinalis bark 
and also of renewed succirubra. Druggists’ varieties, 
which have been somewhat scarce lately. were in, 
unusually large supply. At the commencement of the 
auctions the tone was rather undecided, and buyers 
appeared to hold off ; subsequently the bidding became 
somewhat brisker, and, considering the magnitude of 
the sale, the result cannot be called unsatisfactory, 


although occasionally the level of the previous sales ~ 


was scarcely maintained. We think that the unit may 
be fairly placed at 1Zd per lb., occasionally reaching 
2d, for fine parcels, but more often dropping to 13d 
per lb. The following are the approximate quantities 
purchased by the principal buyers :— 

lb. 


Agents for the Mannheim and Amsterdam works 163,783 
», the American, French and Italian works 159,328 
», the Frankfort o/M. and‘Stuttgart works... 75,243 


», the Auerbach factory + aap «ee 69,580 

» the Burnswick factory AS ae» 59,411 
Messrs. Howards & Sons ... “on Ba «se 97,389 
Sundry druggists, speculators, &, ep Senile) e 
Total quantity sold... aa ee +e. 703,260 
Bought in or withdrawn ... eap ... 147,914 

Total amount of bark catalogued 851,174 


OusBEBs.—Small sales are made from time to time 
at current prices, but the principal buyers keep off 
the market, and prices seem to tend slowly downwards. 
The threatened extermination of the cubeb plants in 
the Dutch Indies has lately been forming a theme 
of discussion among interested parties there. The 
cubeb vine grows wildin abundance in the Preanger 
districts of south-western Java, on the volcanic eastern 
slopes of the Garoet mountain, and the gathering of its 
fruits is a considerable source of revenue to the natives. 
The entire commerce of the article isin the hands of 
the Chinese, who ship the bulk of the berries by way 
of the port of Cheribon to Singapore, while on small 
proportion goes by way of Batavia. The natives col- 
lect the berries by the simple process of pulling the 
vine down entire from the forest trees against which 
it clings, The Dutch Indian Government have not 
paid any attention to the extermination which is 
going on, but they are now urged to put pressure 
upon the natives to cultivate the vine. In certain 
parts of Java, however, it has already been culti- 
vated by European planters during the last few 
years.—Chemist and Diuggi:t, March 1st. 


——— 


TEA-TABLE TROUBLES. 


There is probably no household article of daily 
consumption which has been the object of such supreme 
gush, such audacity of unmitigated puffery, as that of 
the simple article of tea. At the same time, it is equally 
certain that there is no article which in its time has 
passed through such a scathing ordeal of fierce denunci- 
ation at the hands of professional and unprofessional 
Opponentsas this same commodity. In its days of earlier 
infancy, when as yet it was unknown as an important 
article of commerce, it was denounced and anathematised 
as a social pest, an enemy of mankind. Eminent 
physicians and learned divines wrote against its use, 
and published pamphlets in which were enumerated 
& fearful list of maladies declared to be the result of 
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indulgence in this “ devils’ drink!” Hven in the time 
of the first George ita use had not gone beyond a few 
of the wealthy citizens and nobles. Malt liquor continued 
to be, even toa later date, the ordinary beverage, and 
the Queen’s Maids of Honour were at the time limited 
to an allowance of one quart of beer each for breakfast 
and another at dinner. Despite this public denunciation 
of theleaffrom the flowery land, and notwithstanding 
its fabulous price, it grew in public favour until it 
became a fashionable beverage. In tho first quarter 
of the present century, it was sold by chemists at a 
guinea a pound, and when in 1834 the China trade, 
until then in the hands of the Hast India Oompany, 
was thrown open to private enterprise, the price fell 
to 10s. a pound. Thirty \ears ago it was sold for half 
that figure, whilst today ordinary Congou realises about 
4d. or 6d. the pound in bond, the daty being 6d. This 
great cheapening of the article was brought about to 
some extent by a reduction of the import duty, but 
in a larger degree by the action and skiful competition 
of growers of Indian and Ceylon teas, These new caterers 
for public favour have, by en excellence of flavour, taken 
the British tea-table by storm, and whereas 30 years ago 
British-grown leaf formed but a twentieth part of the 
total imports of tea, today it constitutes the larger 
portion of the quantity consumed in this country. 
This result is the outcome of the British quality of 
thoroughness. 

The Britisher does nothing by halves, and thus it 
was that, in order to produce a really pure tea, un- 
contaminated by contact with unclean Asiatic hands, 
the tea planters of India and Oeylon expended enormous 
sums in the purchase of the most elaborate machinery. 
This costly outlay has been crowned with success; but 
despite allthis, the troubles of the British tea-table 
are not at an end, partly as the result of its success. 
In this age of infinite quackery, the army of retail 
traders are ever on the war-path to work out some 
new device by whichrivals may be outwitted and the 
confiding public victimised, and the planter who has 
devoted the best years of his life to battling with 
climate, finds his favourite product tampered with and 
placed before an unsuspecting public under the most 
discouraging conditions—a degraded and debased 
article, to enable the vendors to swell their profits. 
These remarks apply to the “ packet”? system of trades 
under which the larger portion of the retail tea busi- 
ness of this country is now conducted. We are glad 
to know, and wefrankly concede the fact, that there 
are a few honourable exceptions to this discreditable 
state of things. The present tea-table trouble of the 
growers of good, well-flavoured leaf is that, in order to 
undersell the fair dealer in pure article, the unfair 
dealer resorts to the unworthy device of making up 
packets of cheap Ohina or Javarubbish, with, perhaps, 
just a sprinkling of the genuine article, for “conscience” 
sake, which, adorned with picturesque and strongly 
worded wrappers, are palmed off on the unsus- 
pecting as the produce of some favoured garden 
in the beautiful island famed fcr its cinnamon and its 
pearls. Oould the unhappy planter whose produce is 
thus tampered With taste the poor, washed-out, insipid 
liquor which figures on the tea-table of the unwary pur- 
chaser, he would metaphorically tear his hair and rend 
his clothes. The packets containing this fraudulent 
article are elaborately designed, and, as a rule, the 
poorer the contentsthe more pretentious the wrapper 
and its label, deceptive in its false gorgeousness as a 
Dead Sea apple. There are various modes by which a 
false description of the real contents of these packets 
are placed on their wrappers: usually itis by printing 
on them the name of some imaginary tea plantation 
having no existence in the island whence they are de- 
clared to have been “imported direct.” These prac- 
tices, we regret to say, are not resorted to by small, 
ignorant East-end or suburban dealers, but by whole- 
sale houses of long standing, and otherwise of good 
repute, 

We are fain to hope that this system of ‘unfair ” 
trade is adopted by the firm without the knowledge 
of the principals, and, under these circumstances, 
the attention of a former Chief Magistrate might be 
called to it. Wehave before us as we writes choice 
colleotion of the unsayoury offspring of latter-day tea 


trade, varying in the nature of thin, misleading 
devices, but aJl framed with one common sim and 
object. One of these, the least pretentious in outward 
garh, but most sinning in the audacity of its romance 
was ornamented by a figure of a Ohinese junk on one 
side, and ontwo others by Chinese letters, whilst it 
bore an imprint in large bold letters of the words 
“ G@GUADAMA, OEYLON TEA ”—Guadama being the 
name by which the founder of the Ruddhist faith 
was known. At the head of the parcel were printed the 
sellers’ names, their principal being, we understand the 
mayor of the town in which it was bought—a 
small place in the valley of the Thames. When it 
was brought to the notice of this rural mayor that 
his “Ceylon” packet contained nothing better than 
@ poor cheap Ohina tea, he at once admitted the 
fact, adding, apologetically, that his shopboy had 
“inadvertently filled the packet from the wrong bin’’ 
There is yet one other case of unfair trading by means 
of counterfeiting names, in the instance of packets 
bearing the title of “TAPRORUNDA” in bold pro- 
minent letters, beneath which figured the words, 
nearly as large, “Ceylon Tes,” and below all the 
lettering was the figure of a native of Ceylon. Thers 
was no question that this packet was offered for 
sale as veritable Oeylon tea; yet when tested by a 
Mincing-lane expert it was fund to be a low des- 
cription of Assam leaf. The address of the vendors was 
on the packet as the “Importers.” When the parties to 
this method of tea dealing were spoken to on the 
subject, they coolly declared that it contained twenty 
per cent of Ceylon tea, and promised that in future the 
word ‘‘blended ” should be p)inted on each packet, 
which waseventually done, but in such a way and in 
such small type as to be distinguished with difficulty. 
Truly, our tea-table has had « bad time, first with 
slanders, then with a orushing duty, and now with all 
the unfair desling which the ingenuity of greedy 
traders is ablo to devise. We wish it to be under- 
stood that our objection to the almost universal sys- 
tem of unfair trade in this direction has a still stronger 
warrant than the fact of its adoption under fictitious 
conditions. We go further. We say that the poor, 
flavourless imitations of properly-prepared fully-grown 
tea possess none of the essentials which render it of 
value to tea-drinkers, being deficient in theine, the 
active principle which sustains and restores the waste 
of the hnman body.—Citizen, Feb. 22nd. 


aa 
THE BENGAL RICE TRADE, 


On more than one occasion in the last two years we 
have drawn attention to the injury inflicted on the 
Bengal rice trade by the excessive penalties awarded 
against shippers by London Arbitrators. It would ap- 
pear from a review of the rice business for 1889, 
which is published in a leading home trade journal, 
that the offects of the evil complained of are being 
manifested in an alteration of the conditions under 
which shipments have hitherto been made, if not also 
in a serious decline in their volume. According to this 
review, “shipments fell considerably short of the pre- 
vious year, amounting to 53,400 tons against 100,000 tons 
in 1888. Contrary to the custom of late years, shippers 
brought forward a considerable portion of this year’s 
supplies unsold and realised after arrival, thus avoiding 
the ordeal of arbitrations to which most of the sales 
to arrive were submitted.” It may be necessary to 
mention that sales of Bengal rice were, #s a rule, ma de 
on small samples drawn by London rice brokers from 
the shipments of the previous season: With these 
small samples the bulk shipped was supposed to agree 
exactly in colour, size of grain, etc., and in default, 
heavy penalties were exacted from the shippers, The 
arbitrators did not take into account the smallness of 
the samples on which the sales were made, nor the 
repeated “ handling ”’ to which they had been subjected 
before the arbitrations took place, though in other 
branches of the produce business due account is taken 
of these considerations. The complaint of the Indian 
shipper is that when he is unable accurately to matoh 
the small sample on which he has sold, the award 
given against him does not represent the, difference 
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in value between his “sale’’ sample and his shipments 
put takes the form of a heavy penalty inflicted for 
his failure to ship the rice which he found it im- 
possible to procure. 

By these unwise severities the development of the 
trade has been checked ; some shippers have ceased to 
deal in white Bengal rice, and others have preferred 
the risk of selling “after arrival’ at home to that 
of selling “according to sample.” It may bea slight 
consolation to Indian shippers to know that hardly as 
they have been used, their neighbours in Japan have 
been suffering even more severely from a similar 
cause. Japan shipped fully three times as much rice to 
Europe during 1889 as was exported from Bengal to 
the same destination. The greater part of these ship- 
ments appear to have gone to the Europsan Conti- 
nent, where, itis said, “as much es two shillings per 
cent. (equal to 25 per cent. of the shipping value) were 
awarded for inferior quality.” It is not surprising to 
learn that ‘‘these decisions have been the subject of 
much criticism among the shipp-rs, and they have 
decided, almost as a body, not to enter upou further 
engagements uvless on the basis of London arbitra- 
toin.’’ We fear that our friends in Japan will find 
that in referring these disputes to London for settle- 
ment, they have not greatly bettered their position 
though it may be that they have chosen the less of 
two evils. It will have been seen from the foregoing 
remarks that the rice trade of Bengal is in an un- 
satisfactory state, and that if its development is to 
be encouraged transactions must take place on a more 
equitable basis. The Secretary of State has of late 
given much attention to the improvement of the 
quality of Indian wheat, with a view to the extension 
of the trade in this article. We have little faith in 
the reforms which, mainly by his influence, the corn 
trade associations at home have been induced to adopt, 
but the officials of the India Office might, with ad- 
vantage to all concerned, read homilies on equity and 
moderation ata “conference” of London rice brokers. 
—Linglishman. 

ae 
TROUT ON THE NILGIRIS. 

Some of our readers may be interested to learn, that 
the last lot of trout ova imported from England, and 
which arrived in Madras last December, under the 
care of Mr. W. L. Edmiston, has proved a success. 
Guided by previous experience, the hatching arrange- 
ments, which were carried out on the Dodabetta 
Estate, under the supervision of Dr. Ross, were all 
that conld be desired, and resulted in 2,094 healthy 
trout fry which have been distributed in the follow- 
ing streams and reservoirs :—Pykara river 988, Eme- 
rald Valley river 340, Ooty Lake 180, Marlimund reser- 
voir 90, Dodabetta reservoir 80, and Dodabetta estate 
breeding pond 416. Both the Pykara and Emerald 
Valley rivers are as promising trout streams as can be 
desired, and appear to have all the requisite conditions 
of food supply and good water. It may therefore be 
conclnded that trout have at last, and after several 
failures, been successfully introduced to the Nilgiris, 
and if they increase and multiply, as it is hoped they 


will, the much-abused Game Association will not have | 


lived in vain. In addition to these fry, which were 
procured at the expense of the Association, Mr. Wap- 
share has put 10,900 ova direct into the upper waters 
of the Pykara River, which he imported at his own 
expense. It is confidently hoped that a good per- 
centage of these will have hatched, and will mate- 
rially assist in the stocking of the river.—JZ. :Mail, 
Marck 11th, 


eee 
NOTES AND PRODUCE. 
THA—CAFEEINE—CINNAMON. 


The Lane is on the tip-toe of expectation in regard to 
the tea duty, and various doubts and anticipations are 
oxpresied to what is to happen. The question asked 
is: In the evento! reduction or abolition, will the alter- 
ution take instaut cffee:, or will it be prospective? 

In view of anticipations about the tea duty and its 
possible abolition, the following particulars given iu a 
Mincing Lane circular, showing the oftect of a high 


cr Jow duty upon consumption, will be interesting :-— 
“ Tn 1852, the last year when the duty was 2824d per 
Ib., the quantity of all kinds of tea entered for home 
consumption in the United Kingdom was 55,000,000lb. 
In 1854, the duty being reduced to 1s 64, it was 
61,000,0001b. In 1856, when the duty ehould have 
been 1s according to law, but still remained at 1s 9d, 
to which it had been raised by Mr. Gladstone 
in the previous year, instead of 1s 3d, the total 
quantity entered was only 63,000,000lb. In 1857 it 
rose to 69,000.000lb, the duty being 1s 5d. In 1863the 
duty was reduced to 1s, and the quantity entered for 
consumption rose to 85,000,0001b., the average price 
of sound common congou being then 1s 031 perlb. in 
bond. In 1865, when the duty was reduced to 6d, the 
average price of sound common congou in bond 
being 11d, the consumption rose to 100,000,000 lb. 
Ten years afterwards (1875), the average price being 
still 11d and the duty 6d, the quantity increased to 
145,000,000lb. In 1885 the average price of sound 
common congou had fallen to 63d, the duty being still 
6d, and the quantity entered for home use reached 
1£2,000,0001lb. Last year the quantity entered was 
185,622,000 lb., the duty being still 6d, and the average 
price of sound common congou in bond only 44d. It 
will be seen that when the duty was reduced to 6d 
per lb., twenty-five years ago, the tax represented a 
little over 50 per cent of the bonded price of common 
congou, but now it is the equivalent of 150 per cent !” 


What is Caffeine? asks the Grocer. Although coffee 
and tea are usually regarded as containing nothing 
in common beyond their power to furnish agree- 
able beverages, it is a remarkable fact that the 
active principle in each is identical. This has been 
proved ‘up to the hilt”’ by many chemists, who, re- 
coguising the economic importance of these commo- 
dities, have carefully investigated their properties. 
Oaffeine, or methyl-theobromine, as it is more correctly 
termed, is the bitter ingredient of coffee, and was isoi- 
ated in @ pure condition as long agoas182l. Izé is 
curios to notice that no less thau four different chemists 
—Caveuton, Pelletier, Runge, and Robiquet—suceeed in 
preparing this substance almost simultaneously, although 
they were working quite independently. Oaffeine 
occurs not only in the berries of the coffee plant, but 
also in the leaves. 

In 1828 Berzelius discovered that tea contained a cer- 
tain bitter principle other than tannin, and to this he 
gave the name of theine (French, thé—tea), and 
although at the time he rather suspected that this 
substance was identical with caffeine, this was not 
proved until later br Jobst and Mulder. Tea contains 
from 2 to 4 per cent of caffeine. Professor Johnston, 
remarking upon the greater proportion of caffeine in 
tea than in coffee, says ‘‘ that as we generally use a 
greater weight of coffee than we do of tea in preparing 
our beverages, a cup of coffee of ordinary strength will 
probably contain as much theine (2.¢., caffeine) asa cup 
of tea. 

treen tea contains more caffeine than ordinary black 
tea, and Pereira in his “ Materia Medica” specially 
speaks of it as “ diminishing the tendency to sleep.” 
Peofessor Johnston says -that tea “ excites the brain 
to activity and produces wakefulness.” It is evident, 
then, that the physiological action of caffeine (the im- 
portant constituent both of tea and coffee) is to diminish 
the waste of tissue, and as a matter of course, there- 
fore, to diminish the necessity for food to repair 
that waste. It is also evident that the best tea or coffee 
must contain the highest percestage of caffeine, for it 
is to this constituent that they owe the properties 
which have given them their important position in the 
social habita and trade of this couttry. 

Tae imports of Ocylon cinnamon into London 
this year to date have been nearly double those in 
1889, aud ‘the deliveries having fallen off somewhat; 
the quantity remaining on hand on the 22nd inst. was 
about1,600 packages larger than that in the former 
year. At the first.series of quarterly sales for 1890, 
held last week, 2,490 bales Oeylon, besides ten parcels 
and twenty -sight boxes, were offered. Instead of any- 
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thing like buoyancy, there was flatness, and the biddings 
for the fine qualities were soslack that they ruled id 
to 2d per lb. below the Novem)er rates, the proportion 
sold at the decline being rather small; but the very 
fineat growths fetched the former value. The other 
and commoner scrts also found a dull market, but hold- 
ers were desirous of affecting aclearance, and ata re- 
duction of about a halfpenny per pound the rest of the 
supply was taken off with a pretty fair competition 
towards the finish. Ordinary to good first quality was 
realised at 64d to 104d, fine at 1s to 1s 3d, and guperior 
garden plantation at 1s 4d to ls 6d; also seconds at 
from 6d to 1s 1d, with extra at1s 4d; thirds at 5%d to 
11d, and best at1ls to 1s 2d; fourths at 53d to 9d; par- 
cels “ unworked” at 53d to 8d; and broken (in boxes) 
at 53d to 64d perlb—H. & OC. Mail. 
A PRODUOBRS’ UNION—THE NEED OF 
THE DAY. 
Tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam, ssevis inter se convenit ursis.—-Juvenal, 
Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 
Tn leagues offensive and defensive joined.—Tate. 


To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mait. 

Str,—The re:ders who bave read No.9 of the Spec- 
tator, issued on March 10ih, 1710, will recognise the 
quotation from the Roman satirist, which served as the 
text for the imp»rishuble essuy on ‘‘Olubs,” commencing 
as follows :—“Man is said tobe a sociable animal. .., ... 
When a set of men find themselves agree in any par- 
ticular, though never so trivial, they establish them- 
selves into a kind of fraternity.” 

The purpose of this letter being to impress upon 
those whose cause you support and represent so well 
the need and the advantage of combiaation, I have 
ventured to borrow the text, without persoual refer- 
ence to the tiger and barring the bear. 

The absence oi solidarity amoug producers has long 
been @ gource of wonderm«nt to those who see the 
benefit of orgau:sed action for common purposes, and 
who note how its utility is recognised in almost every 
department of social, political, and commercial life. 

We have learned many things from those who are 
termed Socialists, some cf them bad and some good. 
In the latter category I would place the lesson that 
there is an alternative to Individualism, and that 
‘free and unrestricted competition ” is not a divine 
revelation, but a superstition begotton by man’s in- 
herent selfishness, But superstitions die hard; and 
the Individualism whicb has marked the history of our 
industry more than that of any other survives. What 
is the result ? 

Producers having to face strong organisations seek- 
ing their own ends—and legitimately so—are beaten 
in detail, each one fighting for his own hand; and 
their interests go to the wall. 

Does the history of the past twenty years show any 
instance of a great question affecting them being settled 
in their favour? They have protested and schemed 
and struggled in vain. Why? Because they have 
no machinery for combined action, nor the spirit to 
create it. It matters not whether the dispute is with 
the dealers about conditions of sale, or with the ware- 
housekeepers about their charges, or with the ship- 
owners—down goes the producer before every fresh 
demand, 

What is the remedy? Just to learn the lesson 
which John Burns, Broadhurst, and Company have 
taught their clients and to put it into practice. 

But how can so many separate and conflicting 
interests he reconciled the critic will ask? My point 
is that the interests are identical, and are only sepa- 
rate by reason of an old-fashioned exclusiveness which 
still holds sway in high places, Events and necessity 
are rapidly tending to concentration of interests and 
the wise policy of amalgamation ; in witness whereof 
I cite some instructive figures before me. During 1889 
ninety-five million pounds of tea were shipped trom 
Calentta, of whieh sixty-tiree millions siand to the 
credit of just fen firms, and twenty millions to ten 
other firms; that is to say, eighty-five per cent. of all 
che tea produced is controlied in Oalcatta by twenty 


firms, representing, let us say, thirty independent 
interests in London. If, with the assistance of the six 
or eight leading firms of brokers here, who negotiate 
the sale of four-fifths of the production, means cannot 
be found for acting in concert for the common good, 
then, indeed, the case is past curing, 

The mention of brokers may lead another critic 
to ask, What is the use of brokers and their 
assoGiation if they cannot safeguard the interest 
of their employers? That is astraight question, and 
shall have a plain answer. The Brokers’ Association 
exists for the purpose of collecting statistics and— 
subscriptions. Its members are engaged in keen 
competition and rivalry among themselves, and but too 
faithfully reflect therein the spirit which has hithe.to 
governed the action of those whom they serve. More- 
over, the fear of “the boycott” effectually deters them 
from taking up an independent attitude on any ques- 
tion likely to be unpopular with their customers even 
when it would be just and reasonable to do so. 

But the practical reader will ask, For what ends 
should producers especially combine? I will indicate 
a few that occur to me. A reduztion of the marine 
and fire insurance premiums, now quite out of pro- 
portion to the average risk, owing tv ‘he great cure 
bestowed upon tea, A reduction of the three months 
prompt to a much sboster period Re«striction of 
the days on which auc ions are held; seles thiee 
times a week being, in the opinion of many, p e- 
judicial tu the stablity of the market. Making 
warehousekeepers rezpon-ible for loss on contracts 
eancelled, when work for which they are paid is 
badly done. Making brokers responsible for the con- 
pletion of contracts, suliject to the arbitration of a 
duly constituted Committee of Arbitiators, in place 
of the present system under which certain buyers 
decline to take delivery on too slight pretex's. Azree- 
ment to abaudon the present pressure to sell betore 
teas are ready for dclivery. The abolition of thelA 
draft allowarce—a tax of £1 per cent upon the value 
of the crop. Reduction of the exorbitant rate of freight 
—now 45s net per ton from Oalcutta. i 

Necessity is the parent of invention; the need ofa 
Producers’ Union is evident. Is there no genius forth- 
coming to call it into being ?—Yours &c., 
—H. and C. Mail. 


eS 
TEA PLANTING DOWN SOUTH. 
(By an Old Hand.) 


Udugama has the exact climate for tea; but we 
must import the necessary fertility of soil, unless we 
choose to wait till the tea roots reach the stiff iron 
soil far below. Grumblings are again heard about 
the road even when the Government has given u3 
a very popular road officer all: to ourselves. His 
genial presence in our midst is w boon, but we want 
that road finished. The Sinhalese holiday is causing 
all things to hang fire. That word ‘‘ the Sinhalese 
holiday’’ used to be a terrible bogie, but we are 
making ourselves independent of it. We can’t get 
a fowl for love or money from the villages. A 
Buddhist crusade or revival is said to be the cause— 
‘Thou shalt not kill” a koli, but any number of 
men. There are lot of murders, but precious few 
kolies for a change, : 


—————___—_——____— 


PREPARED PAPER FOR LINING TEA 
BOXES VS. TEA LEAD. 


We have received from Mr. Maitland-Kirwan, 
a sample of pre,ared paper which is intended to 
supersede the use of tea lead in lining chests of tea 
for locsl and export purposes. The paper is very 
firm in texture, waterproof and of course much 
lighter than the thinnest of lead. In sending us 
the sampies (which we circulated in the Tort) 
Mr, Maitland-Kirwan writes to us as fol-lows :— 


‘“Elkaduwa, March 18th.—Referring to our con= 
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versation some weeks ago when I mentioned I was 
experimenting on a certain prepared paper to take 
the place of tea lead, I have now to inform you 
that these experiments have proved entirely satia= 
factory. I had 50 lb. of Elkaduwa tea packed in this 
paper in London and sent out here: on opening it 
the tea was found tobe in perfect condition. I am 
now having @ consignment sent home packed in this 
paper instead of lead for sale in the London market. 
“T enclose a sample of the paper in question. It 
is perfectly air, and water-proof and more pliable 
than lead, and not so easily torn. The price is in- 
finitesimal as compared with this latter, besides 
which, considerable saving will be effected in freight and 
railway carriage here and at home and waste in cutting 
this last item, a considerableone in tea lead. I have 
delayed introducing this matter prominently until I 
had thoroughly tested it. The point now to be solved 
is how will the home trade receive it? and this 
appears to me to be a matter for the Planters’ 
Association to take up, for if Oeylon generally adopt 
this paper in place of the lead the trade will be 
unable to help themselves. Ihave already had numerous 
applications from India for this paper, but until it 
was thoroughly tested I declined giving it prominence 
there. Tam now going to send samples of it to 
the Bengal and Madras Presidencies.” 
The testing of this substitute for tea lead is cer- 
tainly amatter of very great practical importance to 
our tea planters who will be much interested in 
learning the result of Mr. Maitland-Kirwan’s 
further experiment. If it prove successful and the 
home trade do not object, we may be sure that 
the demand for Ceylon will be very large. Our 
“correspondent should send samples to the Chairman 
of the Planters’ Association and also of the Ohamber 
of Commerce. One objection suggested to us has 
reference to the cutting of the paper for the 
sampling of teas: would gumming over be 
sufficient ? We have no doubt, that further 
criticism will be offered on the samples being 
seen; but it is possible that requirements could 
be met by paper still further adapted and improved. 
SSS 


GREEN TEAS; KINTYRE PREPARATION. 

We are enabled to publish the following Report 
and letter :— 

Report No. 155. Report on Kintyre Green Teas. 
Samples received from John T. Rae, Esq., 4th Janu- 
ary 1890. 

Unauazep B. P, GrapE NoT MARKED.—JLeaf : Black- 
ish, yellowish, well twisted, wiry O. P. leaf, with 
fine silvery tip, very pretty desirable leaf. 

Liquor: Fine pure, pungent China Moyune green 
tea. Value 1s 3d, 

Infused leaf : Perfect color for green teas, be. 
ing of uniform yellow greenish and quite free from 
oxidization. 


Pexok GRADE NOT MARKED,—Leaf: Rather well | 


twisted, wiry blackish yellowish, Pekoe sort white tip. 

Liquor.—Similar in color and character to Broken 
Pekoe. Value Is. 

Prxor SoucHONG NOT MARKED Box 449.—DLeaf 
Blackish, little mixed yellowish, useful Pekoe Sou- 
chong sort. 

Guazep B. P: Grape Not MARKED (240s.) Liquor 
similar to Pekoe. Value 10d. 

Leaf.—Small, even, nicely glazed, bright black 
and yellowish, very well twisted wiry, leafy B. P. 
sort some tip. 

Liquor.—Similar in color and character to unglazed 
B. P. but more pungent and preferable. Value 1s 2d. 
The tip in this grade has been lostin the glazing 
process for which reason it is worth loss money, 
The liquor, however, is slightly preferable, being more 
pungent, 

Guazep B, P, Grapr Not MARKED (Box 281).—Leaf 
of very similar appearance to the foregoing broken 
pekoe. Liquor; Much as. Value Ig 2d. 


The quality of these teas as green teas is highlY 
satisfactory—in fact they are far and away, I may 
even say the only really fine green teas I hay® 
tasted in Oeylon, with the exception of some 
samples lately received from Mr. H. D. Deane of 
Kintyre. As specimens of what green teas should 
be in cup and infused leaf, they are about as 
desirable as itis possible to make them, the only 
fault with the leaf is a slight irregularity in the 
sorting which can easily be corrected by a little 
attention being paid to the sifting. 

I may mention that these teas closely resemble 
in cup character the finer lines of the best district 
China and Japanese greens. The most popular 
classes of tea in use in North America, as shown 
by the fact that out of total export of 51 million Ib. 
of China tea this season to the United States to the 
middle of November nearly 82 million lb. were of 
this unfermented class, 14 million being Oolongs 
(partially fermented), whereas the black (fermented) 
tea corresponding to the ordinary Ceylon made 
black leaf, was only a little over 1 million. 

I have already expressed an opinion in the local 
newspapers that if Ceylon planters resort to ship- 
ping any quantity of their teas to the States they 
must make teas to suit the American taste, 7.c. greens 
and Oolongs and not their ordinary make of black 
fermented tea, for which there is only a very 
limited consumption. 

I am very strongly of opinion that there is 
a great future in the States for teas of similar 
character to the aboveand that they will soon become 
become quite as, if not more, popular than Japans 
did shortly after their introduction from 15 to 20 
years ago. 

The export of greens from Japan alone last season 
1888 to 1889 reaching nearly 23 million lb. to 
which China added a further 15 million lb. The 
fact that these Ceylon teas are entirely free from 
foreign facing and coloring matter and therefore 
less injurious is, I consider, a sirong point in their 
favour, now that all China teas entering the States 
are subjected to a strict Customs examination and 
in cages of suspected adulteration to analysis. 

The consumption of green tea in England is of 
course comparatively small, some 7 millions lb. 
annually only, but I think there is not the least 
doubt that Ceylon greens, if they can be made as 
fine as the teas under notice, will drive the colored 
China article out of the market, as soon as they 
are shipped in sufficient quantity to supply the 
requirements of the trade, in the same way that 
Indian and Ceylon black teas have and are still doing. 

In conclusion I may mention that my brokers, 
Messrs. H, A. Hertz & Co., sold in London a 
short time back some Ceylon so-called Oolongs of 
much inferior quality to the teas.under report at 
1s 4%d for broken pekoe, 1g 5d for pekoe, and 
103d for pekoe Suchong. 

Colombo, 7th January 1890. 

(Signed) Francois F. Street. 


(Copy) Kintyre, Maskeliya, March 28th. 

My Dear Street,— Yours of 21st to hand and thanks 
for congratulations. You are now at perfect liberty 
to publish any of your reports made either to me or 
to Mr. Rae on the Kintyre green teas. I consider it 
only fair to you that the public should know that it 
is almost entirely due to encouragement I received 
from you, that I was induced to make a break for 
the London market, which of course entailed some 
outlay on requisite temporary trial machinery. I am sure 
that those who are now turning their attention to 
green teas will do well to consult you on the subject 
before making large breaks.—Yours very truly, 

(Signed) H. D, DEANE. 

P.S.—I shall be glad to either teach people by letter 
or on the spot for a consideration. The machine, I 
understand, will cost about R500, 
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CINOHONA-GROWING IN JAVA. 


The first shipment of Java cinchona bark in com- 
mercial quantities was made on September 28th, 1869, 
when fourteen packages, weighing altogether 900 lb 
left the island for Holland. The consigament was in 
the hands of the Netherlands Trading Oompany, and 
that organization called in two professors to give an 
opinion on the trial shipment. Their report was very 
favorable, and the bulkof the shipment was sold 
privately to manufacturers and dealers. Five of the 
purchasers afterwards also gave their opinions of the 
bark, but all agreed that, owing to its immaturity 
and insufficient alkaloid contents, the cinchona was 
unfit for manufacturing purposes, although it would 
answer admirably for druggists’ use. In 1870 the Java 
exports amounted to 41 bales and 28 cases, and on 
October 20 of that year the first public auction of 
876 kilos. took place in Amsterdam. Up to 1883 one 
or two public sales were held every year; last year 
there were ten, and for 1890 the same number is 
announced again. The first private planter to com. 
mence cinchona-growing in Java was Mr. K. F. 
Holle, in 1866; bnt not until about eight years 
later, when the first consignments of the rich Led- 
ger barks had beon shipped to Europe and realised 
enormously high prices, did private planters com- 
mence to pay special attention to the article, At first 
the intention of the shippers appears to have been 
to send all the Java bark for sale to London, where 
a market already existed for the article; but the 
Netherlands Trading Oompany determined to create a 
center in Amsterdam, and the importance which that 
market has now acquired demonstrates the wisdom of 
their decision. In 1878, when it had been shown beyond 
doubt that the most valuable cinchona alkaloids were 
found principally in the outer bark layers, the then 
dierector of the Java Government plantations, Mr. 
Moens, decided to adopt the system of scraping the 
order Ledger trees; but after some seasons the scraping 
was fonnd to be injurious to the trees, and since 1886 
this method of havesting has been abandoned in the 
Government plantations, though itis still followed by a 
few private planters. At first all barks were out to the 
uniform size of 20 centimetres (about 8 inches), and 
brought to market in quills, all bark which could not 
be harvested in this manner being crushed to a coarse 
powder. The trade in the beginning offered consider- 
able opposition to the sale of this powdered bark, as 
it was believed to facilitate sophistication, and also on 
the alleged ground that the powered bark lost some of 
its alkaloidal richness by keeping. At present, however, 
the system of crushing bark has become universal inJava 
and atthe Amsterdam auctions nearly all the manufac- 
turing barks are now offered in that condition, and 
the pharmaceutical barks in quills. Since 1874 it has 
been customary tosort the Java quill bark in two classes, 
acccording to length.—Jndische Mereuur. 
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PLANTING IN FUJI. 

Suva, Jan. 26th.—Of late olimatic possibilities and 
probabilities have furnished the chief topic of conver- 
sation, Throughout the closing month of last year we 
had a continuous downpour of rain, unseasonable as it 
was unwelcome to our oane-growers, thoroughly 
saturating and soddening the soil and all else capable 
of absorbing moisture, During the past month we 
have had hot northerly winds, with a blazing sun right 
overhead—a combination resulting in an oppressive heat 
exceeding anything before experienced within the 
memory of the traditional oldest inabitant. A change 
for the better has, however, taken place within the last 
day or two, during which a deliciously cool S, E. wind 
has been blowing. Early in the month the Union 8,8. 
Company steamer ** Wainui”’ cleared for Auckland, via 
Tonga, having shipped at Laucala Bay 400 tons of sugar 
produce of the O. 8, R. Oompany’s Nausori mill. The 
*Omapere,” leaving for the same port on the 15th 
inst., carried away close on 370 tons, shipped from 
the Narrea and Rewa mills. ‘The * Pukaki” on arrival 
will load up all sugars offering, probably going round to 
the Ba for tho balance of Rarawai mill produce, there 


after taking departure for Auckland on or about lst 
proximo. The “ Taupo ” will take up the Pukaki’s trade, 
and getting despatch on the 30th inst, will carry some 
good parcels from Mango and Penang mills. The 
Rarawai mill will be at work for another fortnight or 
three weeks, but on the other side of the island all 
the mills have closed for the season. The Penang, 
Erlington, and Tavinui Estates will, I understand, 
continue crushing operations into March, unless stopped 
by unfavourable weather. Our local papers contain a 
notice that the Rewa Sugar Oompany’s estates, known 
as Koronivia and Ului Calia, together with mill 
machinery and all plant thereto belonging, are to 
be sold in your city on the 5th prox. Messrs J. 
C. Smith and Oo. are the successful tenderers for 
the purchase of copra tax produce during the 
current’ year. The contract price for deliveries in 
Levuka is reported to be £7 7s. 6d. per ton. 
The Government are now oalling for special tenders 
for the purchase of copra made on Rotumah Island. 
During the past month the firms seeking cargo for 
the Juno gave up to £8 per ton for approved copra, 
but the ruling price in open market can now be 
quoted at £7 5s., as with the departure of loading 
vessels keen competition to purchase ceased. During 
the month close on 100 tons copra has been shipped 
per steamers to Auckland and Sydney. Owing to 
‘anfevourable weather when the “ Tenderden’ was 
loading fruit at Suva on the 15th inst. a large 
number of the Musquito fleet, carrying from the ade 
jacent districts, Rewa and Navua, failed to reach prior 
to the steamer’s departure, thus leaving something 
over 5,000 bunches of bananas on the exporters’ 
hands, As it was she carried away 16,760 bunches 
A boat owned and sailed by some Santo Islanders was 
apsized and sunk, one of the unfortunates on board. 
cailing to reach the shore by swimming.—Australasian. 
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A Prorsstonan Gorp Miner who has visited 
the Waragoda pits and washings, declares that be 
could make them ‘‘ pay”; but enterprise here and 
elsewhere will be stopped now until it is seen how 
the Government legislation is shaped. 


‘“ Buenpep ’? Onyton Tza,—In the list of trade 
marks applied for, as given in the Grocer of 22nd 
Feb., is one by Messrs. Game, Harrison & Larner, 
tea and coffee merchants, London, containing the 
words ‘ The Westwood Blend, composed principally 
of Finest Ceylon Tea as imported direct from 
gardens.” ‘The words which we have italicized are 
in very small letters, and are over-printed with 
a floral design, so as to be almost entirely obli- 
terated. We are certainly surprised at a wellknown 
firm like the one mentioned allowing such a label 
to go forth with its name attached to it. 


Green TrAs.—'S, T.” writes to the local ‘‘Times’’ 
in correction of the “expert” who gave us 


_Gertain information, as follows :— 


The “limited consumption” of Shanghai greens he 
talks about, amounted last season to over 22 million lb. 
of which the U.K. took 7? millions and the U.S. of A. 
143 millionlb, “Japan” greonsare called * uncolored” 
in America, but they are not really entirely pure tea, 
though the coloring matter is in such small proportions 
that it is, hardly noticeable either in the dry leaf or by 
sediment in the cup, Shanghai greens, especially Ping 
Sueys, on the other hand, are much more highly 
colored and faced, and clearly show anexpert by the 
color of the dry leaf and sediment in cup that they are 
so, Thecoarser the leaf the greater amount of coloring 
and facing. As Coylon has nottaken to coloring her 
teas yetand I hope shenever may,I do not see where 
the danger lies of planters producing too much Green 
Toa “ resembling ShanghaiGreens.” It will be a good 
number of years before C3ylon can produce 64 million 
lb., of Green Tea and Oolong, which was aboat the 
total quantity of these classes shipped from China and 
jane to the U.8, and U. K. during the season just 
o10sea, 
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BasEL Misston CANNANORE CLOTH IN PERAK 
on Kinta the 


is thus noticed in the report 
Perak Government Gazette :—‘ Some  siriped 
Cannanore cloth JI ordered from the Basel 


Mission, for the convicts, has been made up. I 
consider it a great success; the colours ure yellow 
and dark grey—almost black. It is cheap, and very 
strong, and will wear much longer than the drill 
hitherto used. It being so different to any material 
worn by natives will render the escape of convicts 
more difficult.” 

TEA IN THE UNITETD SrArEs does not seem 
to be gaining in favour as coffee does. The figures 
for 11 months of 1889 show that the value of coffee 
imported had increased from $42,252,000 in 1884 
be $72,189,000 in 1889. The value of tea imported 
in the same period had gone down from $13,000,000 
in 1884 and $14,179,000 in 1886 to $10,658,009 last 
year. et us hope that the operations of the Oeylon 
Company may lead to a better appreciation of tea 
in the States, 

Corree AT THH STRAITSs.—A correspondent sends 
word that Mr. 0. H. de R. Hensler, a pioneer 
Liberian coffee planter in the Straits, is now on tour 
in the Malay Peninsula looking out for land likely 
to suit the cultivation of staple produce articles, 
He finds it is said several parts of Perak to rank as 
high as the famous coffee districts in Ceylon, and is 
negociating with the Government of that protected 
State for a concession of ten thousand acres to be 
worked by a company with a capital of one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. —Straits Times March 11th. 

Mauousa Tea Co., Lp.—On the 26th February 
there was registered a further. company connected with 
Ceylon, the Mahousa Tea Company Limited. It hard- 
ly seemed likely to me from the name, which sounded 
strange, to my ears, that this. undertaking had 
reference to your island, but Mr. A. Bryans, of 
Messrs, Buchanan & Oo., of 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 
one of the directors, has told. me that Mahousa 
is the native name for the Mousakelle estate situate 
in the Kelebokka Valley, which estate it is by the 
articles of association proposed to work. Mr. Bryans, 
on my asking him to give me a prospectus 
of this new company, told me that he could not 
do so for the very good and sufficient reason that 
one had not been prepared or printed :—‘‘ Indeed,”’ 
he said to me, ‘‘we do not care that the Company 
should have any more publicity than was given to 
it by the necessary act of registration. It is quitea 
private affair. The Company consists exclusively 
of the present proprietors of the estate, whose sole 
object is to protect their interests by availing 
themselves of the law to limit their liability. I 
can therefore give you no particulars, nor, could I 
do so, would they be possessed of the least public 
interest.” The following are the names of the 
parties 
annexed in the financial papers :— 

Manousa TEA Company, Limitep. 

This Company was registered on the 26th ultimo, with 

a capital of £18,000, in £5 shares, to purchase the Mousa- 


kelle estate, situate in Kellebokka Valley, Dumbara Dis- 


trict, Ceylon, and to cultivate tea, coffee, cincbona, and 


other produce, The subscribers are; — 


Shares, 

J, H- Wilson, 14, Lexham-gardens, merchant 1 
*A. Bryaus, 9, Fenchurch-avenue, merchant 1 
P. Robertson Ross 11, Sloane-gardens,S. W.... 1 
*W,.L. Watson, 7, Wetherley-gardens, 8.W. 1 
W. 7. D. Blackhall, 35, Nicholas-lane, bank . 

manager ... ied se 1 
*3. Boulnois, Army and Navy Olub 1 


A.Y,. Buchanan, 4, Taunton-place, Regent?s~ 
park, Wharfinger .,,. oN) ocr) 1 


The number of directors is not to be less than 8, nor 
more than 5; qualification, 100 shares; the first are the 
subscribers denoted by an asterisk; remuneration, £2 2s each 
per meeting, 
Uo., Gresham-house, 
London Cor, 


to the deed of registration &c. &e. as 


Solicitors, Messrs, Oehme, Suimmersays aud ! 


A Duty on Exports or Oorrer—The Congress 
assembled at San Salvador has issued a decree that 
from the 26th ultimo a duty of $1 per quintal be 
impose on all coffee exported during one year, the 
proceeds to be used in the reconstruction of the 
antional palace.— American Grocer. 


SrnrcaL Caovrcnouc.--In a French report on the 
products of Senegal it is stated that the average 
aunual production of caou'choue in Cazamance is 
50,000 kilogs, but in 1889 its collection was neglected. 
fhe southern rivers produce annually (including the 
Bissagos) about 400,000 kilogs. to 500,000 kilogs., 
according to the years. The price of ordinary 
caoutchouec isin Cazamane 3 franes for best quality, 
and in France 3 francs 75. Superior caoutchouc, 
best quality, fetches 4 francs 25 in Cazamance, and 5 
francsin France, Inferior caoutchouc is sold accord- 
ing to its purity. Business isdone in the presence 
of the article, because it is of an irregular quality. 
mixed with sand and foreign substances. Liverpool, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles are the principal markets. 
Toe export duty levied in Senegal on this article is 
about 18 centimes per kilog., whilst the rate ofifreight 
10 France is given at 60 franes per 1000 kiloge,— 
plectrical Trades Journal. 


THe InDIAN OInNcHONA Compantes.—When gold 
mining was abandoned by some of the Wynaad Com- 
panies, they directed their attention to agriculturay 
pursuits, and the cultivation of the cinchona bark 
was largely pursued. Devala Moyar (which is still 
continuing to mine with fair prospects of success) 
has about 130,000 trees, and should be abie to deliver 
some 40,000 lb. per annum, but the quantity is too 
small to greatly affect the receipts. The Tambrachery 
and Wentworth Companies are both large producers, 
and the rise present and anticipated is of great im- 
portance to them. The cultivation of bark has not 
always been attended with success. Glenrock has 
done something in this way, and Indian Consolidated 
has cinchona as one of the strings to its bow, which 
must not be omitted in any fair estimate of its 
assets. It has about 120,000 trees on its Wynaad 
estate, averaging from 5 to 14 feet in height, some 
of which are eight or nine years old. We do not 
wish to lay too much stress on the improvement 
that has taken place in the price of cinchuna bark 
but we think it right to keep our readers nformed 
of the fact, and also that it constitutes one of the 
assets of the various Companies we haye namsd.— 
Madras Mail. — 


Sate oF WEepMORE QurmNinn Works.—On Monday, 
at the Bromley County Court, an action was brought 
against Mr. Martin.J. Dickens by Mr. William Tar for 
the recovery of £2153., being half the commission on 
the sale of the Wedmore Quinine Works, The plain- 
tiff stated that the vendors of the quinine works, Wed- 
more, instructed him in July last to eadeavour to find 
a purchaser for the works, and a commission note was 
given to him by Mr. Oooke, one of the vendors. When 
he was away oue day Mr. Heary Podger came to see 
him, and he was informed of the visit. Mr. Dickens 
came to see witnesses last September, and asked the 
name of the vendor. Witness informed Mr. Dickens 
that if he gave him any assistance in the matter he 
should expect to share the commission, and this the 
defendant promised, Witness then gave Mr. Dickens 
a note of introduction to the vendors, and under a 
commission note received Mr. Dickens sold the works 
to Mr. Henry Podger on October 16th, the price rea- 
lised being £1,650. The commission on this anount 
was £42 10s,, and on plaintiff applying to defendant 
for his half he denied having promised him anything. 
Cross-examined : Witness had received £25 from each 
of the vendors, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Oooke. 
Cooke said Mr. Dickens was introduced to him by 
plaintiff. For the detence it was contended there was 
no promise, the defendant’s sole object in seeing the 
plaintiff being in respect to the mortgage, Judgment 
was given for the defendant with costs,—Ohemist and 

ruggist, March 8th. 
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STAPLE EXPORTS OF CEYLON FOR TEN 
YEARS. 


In reality the .table compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce is only for the two ports of Colombo 
and Galle; but as a matter of fact from these alone 
are our principal products sent beyond the seas. At 
the same time there will always be a difference 
between the Customs’ and the Chamber’s returns 
for the calendar years, for this reason. The Cus- 
toms enters in its export return every shipment 
as it passes on bosrd vessels in the Lailuur and 


on 81st December has inits total a ;vod dcal of 
produce that has not left our harbour; whie the 
Chamber of Commerce makes no entry in its ex- 
port return until the vessel has cleared gnd left 
our shores. 

In analysing the present Export return there is 
not much which has not been the subject of remark 
in connection with the oJd season’s returns; coffee 
has gone down from 601,253 cwt. ‘plantation’ kind 
in 1880 to 83,300 cwt. last year or not one-seventh ; 
while native coffee has gone down in the same time, 
from 47 554 cwt. to about one-tenth in 4,782 cwt. 
Cinchona Bark on the other hand at the opening of the 
decade gave only 1,151,102 lb. for export, but rose to 
14 838,402 lb. in 1886,and went down last year to 
9,283,729 lb. Tea ig wonderful in its steady rise 
in ten years from 114,845 lb. to 34,048,085 Ib. 
Cocoa too in a smaller way shews a wonderfully 
steady rate of increase, the only check being in 
1888, If counted in 1b. like tea the export of 
cocoa would look quite respectable at over 2 mi lion 
lb. Cardamoms in its progressive rise from 10,484 
lb. to 361,224 lb. is very satisfactory. Oinnamon 
we all hope—in ‘chips’ at least—will begin to show 
a falling-off, although hitherto, in both bales and 
chips, the figures have been shewing steady deve- 
lopment. Coconut oil has seen many vicissitudes 
between the exports—347,208 cwt. in 1880, 387,817 
cwt. in 1884, and 356,576 cwt. in 1889. But the 
other products of the Coco Palm have come to the fron 
in Copra which rose in exports from 24,711 cwt 
in 1880 to a maximum of 189,306 cwt. in 1884 
only to fall to 138,578 cwt. in 1888 and to 
the very poor return of 38,384 cwt. last year. Its 
place has however to some extent been taken by 
“ Goconut Poonac,” the shipments of which 
have gone on progressively from 26,456 owt. in 
1884 to 136,237 cwt. last year. A new 
heading in the statement of recent years is ‘‘Coco- 
nuts” of which nearly 10$ millions were sent away 
in 1887, last year the export being a little over 
5 millions. PJumbago has developed wonderfully of 
recent years, the export having been 208,643 cwt. in 
1880 and keeping steadily at between that and 270,000 
cwt. until last year when suddenlyjthe enormous 
export of 475,516 ewt.took place. The utmost activity 
in this branch of industry still continues and the 
the present year also promises well in respect of 
Coconut Products. Next in the list comes some 
of these under the heading Coir (Rope, Yarn and 
Fibre) in which it will be seen the trade for the 
ten years has been, on the whole, a _ steadily 
progressive one :—70,000 cwt. of all three shipped in 
1880 contrasting with over 120,000 cwt. last year. 
Ebony on the other hand has woefully fallen off 
from an export of 50,000 owt. to less than 4,000. 
Other minor products do not show much that is 
noteworthy, save for the enormous development of 

the trade in Esssential Oils (Citronella and Cin- 
namon) from 250,000 ounces in 1880 to about 103 
million ounces last year. 

We recur to the Return compiled and publisheg 
by the Ohamber of Commerce and to enable our 
criticism and comparisons to be clearly understood, 
we xeprint tho table once moro here :— 
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EXPORTS OF CEYLON PRODUCE from COLOMBO AND GALLE Annuayll during the past TEN YEARS. 


Compiled as from Ist JANUARY to 3]st DECEMBER in each year. 
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To afford comparison in respect of our principal 
staples, we repeat the figures for exports for four 
years as given by the Customs Department :— 


STAPLE EXPORTS: 


Accorpine To Ovsroms Accounts. 
Tea Cocoa Cardamoms Cinchona. 
lb. Cwr. lb. lb. 


1880 ... 1625753 121 17,412 1,161,189 
1881... 343,798 283 «16,607 1.314 554 
1882 ... 697,268 864 20,959 4,655 944 
1883 .. 1,665,768 3,376 38,688 7,489,005 
1884 .. 2,392973 9,241 77,164 11,865,230 
1885 ... 4,372,722 7,466 184142 13,736,171 
1885 ... 7,849,888 13,056 238.947 14,675,663 
1887 ... 18,834,701 17,460 384,015  —«'13,113,067 
1888 .., 23,820,724 12231 989,595 12 499,949 
1889 .., 84,345,852 18,849 465,944 9,455,661 


The discrepancy is due to the fact that the Customs 
enters each shipment as exported; while the 
Chamber only enters the totals for each vessel as 
it clears out of port. To afford a closer com- 
parison, we give the total exports for 1889 accord- 
ing to the Oustoms accounts in order to compare 
with the Chamber’s return :— 


CEYLON PRODUCTS EXPORTED 
DURING 1889 
(According to Customs Accounts.) 


CoFFER Plantation ewt. 80,289 | Coconuts No. 5,409,962 
do Native mp 8,696 | Plumbago cwt, 486,138 
do Total »» 88,985 | CoIR Rove of) 10,321 

OincHoNa Branch -nd do Yaro pp tite) 

Trunk + 9,455,641] do Fibre 99 33,633 

TRA 1b.34,345,852 | Ebony 4 3,839 

Cocoa cwt. 18,849] Horns of Sor's _,, 2,203 

CaRkDAMoMS Ib. 465,944 | Sapan Wood 3 1,674 

CinNaMox: Bales ,, 2,061,608 | Orchellt Weed ,, 502 
do Chips »5 901,102] Kitool Fibre * 3,075 

Coconut Oil cwt. 379,936 | Citronella.Oil oz. 10,818812 

Copra 54,960 | O nnamon Oil a3 32,004 

Cocouut Poonac ,, 138,924 


We have now an interesting comparison to offer 
in order to show the progress made in the last 
two years in our export trade. For this purpose 
we have turned the exports for 1888 and 1889 iato 
“shipping tons’? and the totals indicate the ex- 
tent of the demand on freight and tonnage of all 
the products specified during the two years given :— 


Quantity to Total Shipping 
Product, Shipping tons 
ton, 1888——1889. 

Coffee ve Cw. 14 9,976 6,291 oo 
Cinchona Bark .,. Ib. 1,750* 7,255 5,304 ty 
Teale .. lb. 1,000* 24,381 $4,048 ar 
Cardamoms ... lb 1,000* 287 361 vay 
Cocoa oniek: owt. 14 939 1,361 IS 
Cinnamon Chips... 1,200 | » - om 
» Bales... Ib. 800 1928 2M 1 
Plumbago .. cwt. 20 11,286 23,775 $ 
Coconut Oil ... cwt. 16 22,935 92,986 AS 
5,  Copra... cwt. 12 11,548 3,198 ad 
», Poona... cwt. 20 5,159 6,811 Bes 
Coconuts nuts 1,000* 5,197 5,004 mace 
Coir Fibre cewt. 6 Das 
» Yarn cwt. 6 18,643 20,155 A 
>; Rope cwt. 8 & || 
Ebony cwt. 20 608 178 oe 
Deer Horns ewt. 16 152 123 “2 
Sapanwood nop Ori... PX0) 137 54 on 
Orchella Weed ... cwt. 12 40 45 | 
Kitool Mibre ..,. ewt 6 298 461 Si. 
Gitrovella Oil 0%. 8,000* 1,319 1282 | ele 
Cinnamon Oil... 04%, 8,000* oll 12 i 


Finwly, wea have, in view of the change of out 
Commercial Season udopted by the Ghamber of 
Com.nere3, to offer our vstimats of the probable 


* Waal to 50 enbile feet, 
| Average 


export of our staples during the current year 
1890 :— 
Estrmatep Toran Exporrs. 
Shipped in ist quarter Estimated for 
1889. 1890 all 1890, 
about 

EE in w lb. 34,043,085 9,111,029 43,900,000 
Ooffee ... sa CWte 88,082 42,761 100,000 
Ciochona Bark .,. lb. 9,283,729 1,919,669 7,000.009 
Cocoa .., ww. Cwt, 19,054 6,981 20,000 
QOinnamon bales .,. 1b, 2,010,096 420,844 2,000,000 
Cinnamon chips ., lb. 662,543 79,350 200,000 
Cardamoms ee er 361,224 114,478 350,000 
Plumbago ww. OwWt, 475,515 85,432 400,000 
Coconut Oil ww. CWt. 356,576 20,210 800,000 
Coconut Poonac .., cwt., 136,237 24,973 120,000 
Coconut Copra oo» CwWt, ~ 39,384 9,526 49,000 
Coconuts ee No, (5,004,541 1,546,605 6,000,000 
Coir, altogether ..,cwt. 123,317 24,561 120,000 
Ebony ... a. CWt, 3,572 1,438 5,000 
Deer Horns soe CWE, 1,968 370 2,050 
Sapanwood vay CW. 1,980 410 2,000 
QOrchella Weed ... cwt. 5ay ltl 6U0 
Kitul Fibre +, owt. 2,771 759 8,009 
Citronella Oil + OZ 10,263,433 2,131,354 6,00, 01 
Cinnamon Oil .., 0z. 100,234 7891 f pO. 000 
Tobacco... merCwWh ohne on 50,090 


We next give estimate of valu for tac year’s 
Exports as follows :— 


Detailed Estimates for tha Current Year’s 
Exports :— 
Season 1890.—Probable Shipment of Staple Exports, 


Quantity. Value 

Tea 43,000,099 ib. at 60 cents R25,800,000 
Coffee 100,000 ewt. at R55 6,5000,090 
Oinchona Bark 7,000,000 lb. at 20 cents 1,409,000 
Cocoa 20,000 ewt. at R48 960,000 
Oardamoms 300,000 lb. at 80cents 240,000 
Coconut Oil 800,000 cwt. at R14 4,200,000 

Do.  Oopra 46,000 ewt. at R7Z 300,000 
Coconut Poonae 120,000 cwt. at R4 480,000 
Coconut 6,000,000 No. at 24 cents 150,000 
Oinnamon 2,000,000 lb. at60 cents 1,000,000 

Do. chips 20),000 lb. at 18 cents 36,000 
Plumbago 400,000 ewt RLO 4,000,090 
Coir of all kinds 120,000 cwt. at R84 1,020,000 
Ebony 5,000 ewt. at Ra 25,000 
Deer Horns 2,000 cwt. at R40 80,000 
Sapan Wood 2,000 cwt. at R30 60,000 
Kitul Fibre 3.000 ewt. at R35 105,000 
Orchella Weed 600 ews. at R50 30,000 


Essential Oils 6 willions at5 cents 300,000 
Tobacco 50,000 cwt. at R40 2.000,000 
Total...R48,686,000. 
a 
NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


The letter of “Sigma” in our last issue deserves 
the careful consideration of all those interested in tea. 
There is no need to demonstrate or insist in the 
necessity for more union. Individual members of the 
industry are always willing to admit that union ig 
most desirable, but they seldom go beyond it. There 
are men of “light and leading”’ to be found amongst 
the numbers connected with the industry, and if 
some of them would meet together and shape a 


gcheme for union of a practical kind, some good would ~ 


result. It is useless to bark, as Our correspondent, 
“Kumaon,’’ does this week, against the gelfishness 
which prevents, or is likely to prevent, combination. 
If there has been too much of this individualism in 
the past necessity will teach the wisdom of a fresh 
start for the future. Who will take the lead in in- 
augurating a new policy upon the lines indicated © 
by “ Sigma” ? : 
The bu'king question is again to the fore, and there © 
are complaints about irregular bulking on the part of 
the warehouse keepers. Th: members of the Indinn 
Tea Districts’ Associaton have under consideration — 
the question of responsibilities of warehousemen for 
loss caused by contracts repudiated on the ground of 
imperfect bulking. : 3 ; 
The movement for converting the French nation 
into tea drinkers is miking headway. The Oeylon 
planters me doing their best to push Ceylon teas, 
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and those who have charge of the interests of Indian 
tea producers are also exrnestly pushing those m- 
tervsts, It is satisfactory to learn that the sale of 
Indian tea in France is ov the increase, and it is to 
be hoped that the movement will not Jack support. 
Indian tea growers often express surprise at the 
growth of the Ceylon tea trade, but fail to reflect on 
the fact that those interested in the latter industry 
are keen enough to see the advantage to bo reaped 
by constant effort to bring their warcs to the notice 
of the public, and are quite willing to contribute 
freely to bring this about. 

The increased landings of tea, as shown in the 
Board of ‘liade Returns for last month, are chicfly 
from India and Oeylon, but there is also an increaso 
in those from China. The quantity taken for cor sump- 
tion is, however, only 13,000,000 Ib., against 14,429,000 
lb., while wine and tobacco show an increased con- 
sumption as well as anivcreased import. The stock 
of tea in the bonded warebouses at the end of the 
month is given as 123,527,810 lb. as compared with 
113,715,118 lb., and that of tubacco 125,521,136 Ib. 
compared with 107,755,000 lb, 

The tea growers of Ohina are in despair. The returns 
from the Focchow district are especially troubled, for 
the export of tea again shows afurthershrinkage, The 
Governor of Formoea has resolved to start a model 
plantation, and make tea after the Indian fashion, 
under the supervision of an expert from Assam. Possi- 
bly this idea will be imitated, although the conser- 
vatism of the Flowery Land will be slow to follow 
another’s lead in the matter of turning out their own 
pet product for market, 

The much-abused coffee-drinker may pluck up heart 
of grace. According to the Lancet, Dr. Liideritz has 
recently made a number of observations on the de- 
structive power of coffee upon various microbes. He 
found that the organisms all died in a longer or shorter 
period—e. g., in one series of experiments anthrax 
bacilli were destroyed in three hours, antbrax spores 
in four weeks, cholera bacilli in four hours, and 
the streptococcus of erysipelas in one day. It was, how- 
ever, remarkable that good coffee and bad coffee pro- 
duced precisely similar effects. He believes that,as pre- 
vious observers have suggested, the antiseptic effect of 
coffee does not depend on the caffeineit contains, but 
on the empyreumatic oils developed by roasting. 

At themoment there are several facts to prove that 
the position of coffee is favourable to importers, but 
the most striking of all, says the Grocer, is the official 
estimate of the Government crop of Java coffee, which 
gives the probable outturn for this season at only 
187,000 piculs, in contrast with an actual yield of 
655,000 piculs last year. This must make a great 
difference in the quantity tbat will be avai'’able for 
the Dutch Company’s public sales as the season ad- 
vances, for the stocks in reserve are anything but 
excessive, and owing to the consequent diminutionin 
the supplies of favourite coffees on the Oontinent, 
an improved demand from shippers here is likely to 
be experienced forthat quarter. Should sucha change 
as the above really take place, the total supply in 
London will be further trenched upon, and instead 
of prices receding, they may continue to harden as 
they have done since the opening of the year, being 
for the commoner sorts 2s to 4s per cwt. dearer than 
they were then. The consignments of the first 
portion of the new  season’s crops of plantation 
Ceylor, other Hast India, Jamaica, and Costa Rica, 
&e., lately put forward, have, so far, afforded entire 
satisfaction to the dealers as well as the exporters, 
because the quality has been superior to the average 
of preceding years, aud almost fancy prices have been 
obtainable, particularly when fine bold, blue coloury, 
and close-made peaberry kinds have ranged from about 
110s to 1203s, and to even 130s, or more, unroasted and 
in bond. At sucha high rate of prime cost, equal to 
ls 4d to 1s 6d perlb. net duty paid and roasted, 
without allowing a single fraction for the dealers’ or 
retailers’ profit, it is no wonder that the consumption 
of the article does not progress as it should do in this 
country; neither is it surprising that the dealers 
complain of tho difficulties and disadvantages they 
labour under in trying to push the sale of coffee, when 
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it has tc compete with the cheapness cf tea and 
chicory, to say nothing of certain forms of adultera- 
tion, and pay a Oustoms impost of 14s per cwt. besides. 
—H. and C. Mail 


a 

THE SUGGESTION OF A THA PRODUCERS’ 

UNION. 
To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail. 

Sir,—Why nota Producers’ Union! Well, sir, there 
are reasons why not, but these have nothing to do with 
the ‘ sweet reasonableness” of your correspondent’s 
proposal. Itis mainly because tea pianters are not given 
to combination. They care nought for general inter 
ests; they have one idea, to make a good crop, and to 
reali-e good prices for their own produce, and to leave 
their neighbours to the tender mercies of one who shall 
be nameless. A combination of tea growers isa capital 
idea, but it will never be anything else. The tea indus- 
try, 80 use a pbrase now 89 commonly applied, is pecu- 
liarly constituted. Ibave read former correspondence 
in your useful paper bordering upon this subject, 
and abler pens than mine have, I think, pointed 
out the difficulty attending attempts at combination 
amongst tea producers, Rival interests, sir. It is of no 
use biinking it. The big companies bar the way. For 
real undiluted selfishness some people I know who are 
in tea stand pre-eminent. Some of these large tea come 
panies are under the control of men who do not recog= 
nise any other intereets in tea but those of their own 
concerns, and 6o long as they have the power there will 
be no fusion forthe general good. The notion of a 
Producers’ Union is a sound one; but when it comes to 
the detail of it some will pull one way and some an. 
other, and in the desire to look after ‘* number one” 
all other objects will be forgotten, ‘* Individualism,” 
as your correspondent callsit, will die very hard in ail 
commercial circles ; but I think that if ever we ap- 
proach to that happy state of things which sanguine 
Socialists picture, it willbe tea garden proprietors who 
will make the last stand on the threshold of the new era 
and raise theirold cry, and wave the tattered banner 
of ‘‘ perish everybody elseso longas my teas and my 
interestsare first and foremost. This is considered 
smart and clever in business but itis fatal to unity of 
interests as well as grossly impolitic. The man who sets 
out withthe idea welding the rival tea interests into 
one harmonious whole for the general good of producers 
will need to be made of something morethan human clay, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, Kumaon. 


Russper.—Tohere are over 120 India-rubber manu- 
facturers in the United States, employing 15,000 
hands, and producing annually 280,000 tons of 
goods, valued at 260,000,000 dols,—Hlectrical Trades 
Journal, 

Tue Orances or tHE Kast Himus.—Few people 
in Bengal have any idea of the profusion in which 
oranges grow on the southern slopes of the Kasi 
Hills and elsewhere in Assam. In computing a 
harvest the oranges, it appears, are neither weighed 
nor measured, but are actually counted. We are 
thus informed that the number imported last year 
into Bengal was 37,053,960, valued at one lakh 
and eighty-three thousand rupees. Yet it wasa bad 
year; for more than 753 million oranges came down 
the river the year before, and more than 40 millions 
three years ago.—Pioneer, March 24th. 

Tue Propuotion or Ivory.—There are annually 
killed in Africa a minimum of 65,000 elephants, 
yielding a production of a quantity of raw ivory, 
the selling price of which is some £850,000. This 
quantity 1s shipped to various parts of the world— 
to the American, the European, and the Asian 
markets. A large quantity is, however, kept by 
the native princes of Africa, who are very fond of 
—and as arule, very good judges of—ivory. Tho 
production out of Africa is only insignificant, and 
India, Ceylon, and Sumatra together produce only 
some 20,000 kilogs. per year. India is the largest 
consumer of ivory, and China is also a good market, 
Electrical Trades Journal, 
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PROFITS OF INDi\N TEA COMPANIES. 


We think the followinz table from the Home and 
Colonial Mail shows good r2ason for the Indian 
tea industry being well supported. The highest 
average dividend recorded is so good as 134 per 


cent, while the lowest is close on 4 per cent :— 
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THE BOTANICAL LABORATORY IN THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, PERADENIYA, CEYLON. 


The attention of the readers of Nature has been 
drawn more than once (vol. xxxi. p. 460, vol. xxxiv. p. 
127) to the opportunities which are before botanists 
forthe study of plants other than those of our own 
flora. But since the latter of these articles appeared, a 
step has beentaken which will justify a return once 
more to this important subject. 

It is certainly one of the most heaJthy signs of the 
present time that our younger botanists desire not 
merely to pore over minute details of microscopical 
structure in the laboratory at home, but to become 
personally acquainted with plants in the open. When 
the somewhat sudden reversion occurred some fifteen 
years ago, from taxonomy, asan academic study, to the 
more detailed examination of the tissues of plants in 
the laboratory, and the study of their functions, those 
who took a large view of the progress of the science 
must have seen with regret that the change, however 
valuable in itself, brought with it a new danger. Those 
whe as students were first introduced to plants as sub- 
jects of microscopic study ran the risk of falling to ap- 
preciate the importance of external form: they acquired 
a knowledge of the miuute structural details of certain 
plants, but did not acquire a strong grasp of the exter- 
nal characters of plants asa whole. But the pendulum 
whioh thus swung rapidly over to an extreme position 
is now returning to the mean, While duly appreciat- 
ing the value of microscopic examination, the younger 
botanists are awake to the advantage, or even the ne- 
cessity, of a wide knowledge of plants, The whole area 
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| of facts upon which those who are now engaged in 


teaching draw in the course of their lectures is much 
wider than it was ten years ago, and the extension has; 
perhaps; been most marked in the province of exter- 
nal morphology. 

This being so, there will be no need to press upon 
the men who are starting upon a career as botanists the 
importance ofa visit to the tropics: they will look upon 
the collectionsin our Botanic Gardens, which they are 
hardly allowed to touch, as only a temporary substi- 
tute for a tropical jungle, where they may cut down 
pants as they please, in order to obtain specimens illus- 
trating nature or developmental characters. Moreover, 
those characters ofa tropical flora which are the most 
striking and characteristic are often those which must 
remain entirely unrepresented in our glass-houses at 
home. Anexpedition to the tropics should, in fact, 
become a recognized item in the programme of prepara- 
tion for acareer as a teacher of botany. 

The advantages offered bythe Royal Gardens at 
Peradeniya have already been pointed outin Nature 
(vol. xxxiy. p. 127); but since that article was written 
steps have been taken by a Committee of the’British 
Association to add to them. Backed by a grant of 
money, they have undertaken the establishment of a 
permanent Jaboratory in which visitors may carry on 
their work, A room has been set apart for this pur- 
pose in the official bungalow by the directorate of the 
Royal Garden. It has every advantage of position, 
being placed centrally in the garden, and within 
easy reach of the herbarium, &c.; while, since it is 
under the same roof as the Director’s office, visitors 
would have the great advantage of the presence of 
Dr, Trimen himself as a referee in recognition of 
the plants of the rich native flora. In this room are 
to be found such apparatus and reagents as are o-- 
dinarily required for laboratory work, and steps are 
being taken to add other facilities. 

The mere mention of these facts will probably suffice 
to attract those who were not previously aware of 
them. The chief deterrent will be the cost of the 
journey. It has already been stated that £200 to 
£250 will suffice for all expenses of an expedition of 
six months’ duration, while if two club together the 
individual cost would be considerably smaller. Though 
the Committee of the British Association have no 
power to use the money entrusted to them as a per- 
sonal grant, still it is well known that there are 
sources from which such grants may be obtained in 
order to assist those whoare engaged on a definite 
line of research. Bearing all these facts in mind, 
the value of such an expedition as that to Peradeniya 
cawunot be too strongly urged on those who are about 
to enter definitely ona career as professed botanists. 
The widening of view, aud opportunity for research, 
which any man of originality would obtain by it would 
amply repay him for his expenditure of time and 
money. Applications for the use of the laboratory, 
which is. at present vacant, should be made to Prof. 
Bower (University Glasgow), who is the secretary to 
the Oommittee.—ature, March 13th. 


a 


CEYLON TEA: LONDON BROKERS’ 
FOR THE PAST YHAR. 


This mail has brought us a copy of Messrs, 
Wilson, Smithett & Oo.’s very valuable Annual 
Report entitled ‘Ceylon Tea Memoranda for 1889 ” 
and which is dated March 1890. It also brings 
Messrs. Geo. White & Co.’s ‘‘ Annual India, Ceylon 
and Java Tea Report’’ containing much useful 
information especially in the elaborate statistics. 
Pending the reprinting of the former in full and 
considerable extracts from the latter, we may 
notice today a few of the salient points of special 
interest to Ceylon tea planters. Oonsidering that 
Ceylon tea offered in auction in London during 
1889 showed an increase of 50 per cent over 1888, 
Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co. think the reduction of 
the average for the year to 10¢d per lb. from 
114d in 1888, a matter which can be viewed with 
equanimity and still more the tall from ls 1d in 
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1887 when the imports were only a third of those 
last year. They point out that the development 
of the Ceylon tea trade stands unrivalled, seeing 
that virtually it only began in 1881 with an 
export of 300,000 Ib. and that in nine years 
this has grown to 33,000,000 1b. representing a 
value of £1,500,000. India with the vast acreage 
at its disposal, can show no such progress; for 
it took her twenty years to attain the same position 
as a tea exporter. It is noticed that Ceylon teas 
are becoming appreciated on the Continent and 
orders from Russia especially for high-grown pekoes 
have given increased competition to the London 
sales. Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co. do not 
much believe in ‘‘green teas,” the demand at a 
good price being limited, and the Americans paying 
poor ratcs for their green teas as a rule. The 
Brokers tre more in favour of true Oolongs of a 
quality like the Formosa Oolongs. 

In the list of estates with total quantity of tea 
sold and averages realized in 1889 (as compared 
with 188 ) Messrs, Wilson, Smithett & Oo. have this 
year confined the marks given to all selling 20,000 lb. 
or upwards. They have also divided the list into 
four groups:—Over 200,000 lb.; 100,000 lb. to 200,000 
1b,; 50,000 1b. to 100,000 1b.; and 20,000 lb. to 50,000 
lb, ‘hey indicate the altitude as far as possible 
by initial letters, The first mark in this list is 
‘* Wallah.” which sold last year 342,000 lb. about 50 
per cent more than in 1888 with an increase of 10 
per cent inthe average or ls 1id. K.A. W. sold 
533,000 lb. and Mariawatte 480,0001b. or over the 
million between them and at the same average 
of lld. Glenugie heads the second group with 
129,000 lb. averaging 1s 24d. Goatfell heads 
the third group with 72,0001b. average 1s 32d. 
At the top of the fourth group comes Hoolankanda 
with 22,000 lb. averaging 1s 9d by far the highest 
in the whole record ; Portswood follows with 
43,0001b. at 1s 44d against 1s 32d in 1888; and 
then come both Alnwick and Sheen with the same 
average of !s 34d, the quantities being 42,000 and 
39,000 lb. respectively, 

The average obtained for the different groups of 
districts is of interest: the principal change being 
in Hewaheta which stood first last year, but is 
now down to fifth. 

Messrs. Geo. White & Co. in their Report give an 
estimate of the requirements and shipments for 
‘the coming season’’—that is Ist July 1890 to 
380th June 1891 :— 

Required for Home Consumption 190,000,000 Ib. 
do do Export 35,000,000 lb. 


_—— —_— 


225,000,000 1b. 

India willsend, say 110,000,000 Ib. 

Ceylon do 45,000,000 Ib. 

Java &e. do 6,000,000 Ib, 

Leaving China to supply 95,000,000 1b, 

225,000,000 lb, 
This firm would like the Ceylon ‘‘tea season” 
for crop estimates and export figures altered to 
correspond with that of India, Unfortunately this 

has not b3en done. 
—______Q———————— 
CINNAMON AND. COCONUTS. 

VEYANGODA, 28rd January, 1890, 
In spit» of the very dry weather we are having, 
Oinnamon peels fairly well. Asis to be expected, the 
more mature sticks do not peel; indeed these peel 
only at intervals and during very favourable weather 
as a rule, Some Planters peel all during the dry 
season aud professedly only coarse sticks, ‘Che reason 
they adduce for the practice is that unless they do 
this, they will have no Cinnamon for the following 
year, as coppicing helps shoows, This is hardly correct. 


If you follow the peelers into the field during the 
dry season you will find that barely 5 per cent. of 
the coarse sticks peel. The rest are all tested with 
the catty. The wounds thus caused gape till the wet 
weather and growing season come round and, will 
not, as under favourable circumstances, cicatrise aud 
be healed.- Very often they bleed freely. The result 
is that such sticks are checked in growth, the leaves 
then turn yellow, and as often as not they are 
never fit for peeling again, and have to be removed 
by the pruners. Again, careful observation will show 
that the shoots thrown out during the dry season 
are generally the thin and sickly ones that are removed 
by the pruners. Forced cuttings during the annual 
droughts are, I think, productive of more loss and 
harm than gain. Among Tea Planters the style of 
picking that is most profitable is a vexed question. 
As in everything else, a middle course is said to be 
the best, and medium picking finds the largest 
number of adherents. Among Oinnamon Planters, 
too, whether fine or coarse cutting is the best is - 
not quiet settled. The adherents of each system 
have much to say in favour of what they practise. I 
have given the subject a good deal of attention, and 
am inclined to think medium cutting better than 
fine, even though the Cinnamon resulting from the 
latter system fetches dazzlingly high prices. This 
more especially, when s2asons cannot be calculated 
on. Making faney Oinnamon occupies much time, 
and unless you have a very large force of peelers, the 
season is partially lost. Delay in harvesting your 
crop means, apart from having so much capital 
lying useless, your Oinnamon growing coarse, The 
result is that the coarse qualities predominate, and 
that what is gained in the higher prices of the 
finer Oinnamon is lost in the larger quantity of the 
coarse qualities that is turned out. 

Coconuts always run up in price ag the smaller 
crops are harvested, and the balance is thus maine 
tained. The crops of the S. W. months are generally 
the large crops. This is easily understood, as the 
8S. W. rains follow the trying drought at the begin- 
ning of the year. During this period the trees ree 
ceive a very severe shock to their system, and 
in obedience to a law of Nature make a violent 
effort at reproduction. These shocks to fruit-bearing 
trees are sometimes artificially produced, as by branch 
and root pruning. The latter is too severe for a 
tropical climate, and even branch pruning can be 
overdone. However beneficial a stirring of the soil 
may be, I am averse to the frequent stirrings when 
perennials are cultivated, owing to the severe shock 
the trees receive. The prices of Coconuts are higher 
now than they have been for many a long day, and 
Cocunut Pianters are sorry that they have so little 
crop to benefit by them. [ have heard of the 
price of nuts as R37'50.. This may be apocryphal, but 
R85 to 386 can be obtained now for 1,000. 

A correspondent in the Odserver in sending a 
cutting to that paper on Coconut Butter hazards 
the guess that possibly this is the stuff that is 
manufactured here. That dessicated coconut and 
not butter is manufactured here is no secret. The 
only secret about the Mills is the mode of manu- 
facture, and that for obvious reasons. It is ru- 
moured that the business may be extended, and that 
new appliances for dessicating will be used. What 
with competition, the Mills, I fear, cannot get 
sufficient nuts for their wants.—Local ‘‘ Examiner.” 


PRESERVATION OF  LEATHER.—Oalifornian papers 
announce the discovery of a substance which has an 
extraordinary effect upon leather, rendering it water- 
proof, pliable, and almost indestructible. The discovery 
is alleged to have been made in the laboratory of 
the State University of Oalifornia. Some combination 
of fatty matter and sulphur is hinted at as the 
ingredient which is to revolutionise the leather trade, 
preserve shoes, and tura old boots into new ones. Assum- 
ing a certainamount of truth in the statement which 
reaches us,it would seem that our Californian friends 
have it upon something like our Gishurstine- 
Gardeners’ Ohvoniele, 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, PHERADENTYA, 
IN 1888 AND SUCCEEDING YEARS. 
List or Fruit Trees at tHe Boranic GarDENn 


PERADENIA OF WHICH THERE ARE YOUNG 
PLANTS FIT TO BE REMOVED. 


s Nephelium lappaceum -. Rambutan 

s Mespilus japonica -. Loquat 
Punica granatum .. .. Pomegranate 

s Garcenia Mangostan (qj) Mangosteen 
Cookie punctata .. Wampee 
Cynometra Cauliflora Namnam 


s Dimocarpus Litchi in Leechee China 
s Mangifera Indica .. .. Mango the com- 


mon kind 

s Laurus persea Avacado pear 
s Eugenia Malaccensis .. dambu 

do Jambos .. .. Rose apple 
. Psidium pyriferum .. White guava 
8 do  pomiferum .. Red do 
8 do Pumilum ~. dw do 
s Annona Squamosa .. Sugar apple 

Morus Indica 0% . 


: Mulberry 
. Orange good kind 


s Citrus Aurantium .. 
Mandar in orange 


s Citrus Nobilis fe ve 

s do decumana .. .- Pumplemos 
Feronia elephantum .. Wood apple 

g Canarium Commune «. dava Almond 


Peradenia, April 23rd, 13. 
To His Excellency the Governor. 

Sir,—The great encouragement I have received 
from your Excellency, and the authorities of your 
wise government has impressed me with more than 
usual anxiety to forward any object under your 
direction, that may come within the reach of my 
occupation, or capacity; which united to the atten- 
tion I am happy to know your Excellency pays 
the Science of Botany, I hoge wi'l plead sutticient 
apology for my presumption, in humbly submit- 
ting the following to your Excellency’s con- 
sideration. 

During the time I have spent upon this rich 
Island my researches have been rewarded with so 
much success that I have sentto England 45 and 
have in hand 22, total 67, different living speci- 
mens of orchidee plants, and every Tour the 
more convinces me thatthose already found convey 
but an imperfect idea of those existing yet 
to be discovered. Many of the above were not 
amongst the drawings, or specimens, at the Botanic 
Garden, Peradenia, (though some were found within 
a few miles of that place) and am sorry to say 
some will probably be lost to the collection there. 
I have personally taken and sent specimens to that 
Establishment, which by some unaccountable negli- 


gence have neither been drawn, or otherwise pre-- 


served, and the scarcity of the plants has sometimes 
compelled me to rest satisfied with my own written 
descriptions of them; neither is it convenient, or suit- 
able, to the economy of my plans to do further justice 
to them in a jungle where Lam often exposed to the 
greatest possible difficulties. Will your Excellency 
therefore be pleased to consent tothe plants been 
speedily drawn, (which will be chiefly orchidez) 
that 1 send to the Botanic Garden, Peradenia ; and 
direct that such attention be paid to it as may 
correspond with your Excellency’s own inclination 
when the most powerful exertion on my part 
shall be used to forward from all parts of the Ieland 
1 may visit, such plants that are rare, or will 
prove an addition to the number already discovered. 
{ further most humbly beg your Excellency will 
grant me a copy from the Botanic Garden, where 
ihe plant is scarce or difficult to be preserved, ‘This 
latter is more than I would presume to ask (how- 


ever greatly it would benefit me), but I haye seen 
too often with much sorrow, the Draftsman on the 
establishment wanting better employ. 

It will doubtless be known to your Excellency, 
that my occupation on this Island, cannot be 
maintained without considerable expense to my 
enthusiastic employer J. Knight Esq., whose motive 
I believe in sending me here, was more the ad- 
vancement of Science than speculative emolument, 
But I hope your Excellency will admit, it is due 
from meas his servant, to solicit your Hxcellency’s 
protection to him against the risk of sacrifice in 
capital, as far as it is practicable on this Island, 
and wise inthe opinion of your Excellency’s govern- 
ment. The above object will be greatly secured 
by prohibiting the exportation to England, (irom 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia) of those 
plants in a live state. I send these for the aboye 
purposes, collected by my own individual exertion. 
I do not even remotely desire to monopolize the 
privilege of sending home living specimens, but 
to have the merit (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion,) of making any new discovery, and securing 
to my employer the benefit of their circulation 
at home if possible, to compensate’ him for his 
outlay. Will it, moreover, be pleasing to your 
Excellency to direct, that the contributions I make 
to the Botanic Garden collection of drawings, or 
Hortus Siccus, be acknowledged on affixed labels, 
or otherwise, particularly if sent to England, ac- 
companying my own remarks as to the particular 
habits of the plant &e. 

I further most humbly beg, (if your Excellency 
be graciously pleased to notice the above) I may 
be informed in due course, if it meets your appro- 
bation, and if my efforts will haye protection 
against an indifferent regard to correctness, where 
the duty rests, for the performance of your Excel- 
lency’s command in that particular. 

I have the Honor to Remain, fir, Your Excel- 
lency’s Humble and obdt. Servt. 

J. Lear, 
for J. Kyiaur, Bsqn} 


Peradenia, April 23d, 1838. 

The Rt, Hon’ble J. A. Stewart Macxeryzty, 
&e,, &c., &e., Queen’s House. 

Peradenia, May 11th, 1838, 

Sir,—I most humbly beg to return my grateful 
acknowledgments for your Hxcellency’s kind at- 
tention to my request of April 23rd which I have 
duly received per letter with itsenclosure. It has 
filled me with new energy for the performance of 
my hazardous duties and will strengthen every 
effort of mine that may have a tendency to merit 
a continuance of your Excellency’s encouragement 
and good opinion. 

I have the Honor to Remain, Sir, Your Excel- 
lency’s most obdt. Servant, 

J. Lear, 


The Rt. Hon’ble J. A. Stewart Mackenzie &c., 
&e., &c., Colombo. 

Sir,—I have felt it my pleasing Duty in the 
absence of Mr. Watson to forward for Your Excel- 
lency’s Inspection the accompanying Forty Drawings, 
twenty of which have already been before you and 
lately sent meby Col. Walker. The remainder haye 
been executed since my return from Putlam (and 
in great part collected on that route) by the Drafts- 
man of the Hstablishment at Peradenia. 

They represent the true character of the orchides 
to be found on thet line of country, but are 
wanting in the essential points of a gocd Drawing 
Botanical Desestion, (sic.) a fault I hope will be 
hereafter remedied, I hope to be in Colombo 
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in a few days, and ulso to have the honor of repre- | 
senting to your Excellency the necessity of a different 
arrangement for the treatment &c, of my future 
collections and contributions to the Botanic Garden, 

I have the Honor to Remain Sir, Your most 
obedient and Humble Servant, 


J. G. Lean. 
Peradenia, July 18th, 1838. 


The Hon’ble G. Turnour &., &e., &c., Kandy. 
Peradenia, July 2 th, 1838. 

Dear Sir.—The dreadful and melancholy intelli- 
gence received here of Mr. Watson’s death and the 
inconyeniencs the Establishment at Peradenia must 
suffer on the account has induced me to take 
this opportunity of begging permittance to assure 
you how much my services are at your. and Govern 
ment command during a short stay I find it 
necessary to make here. 

I Remain, Dear Sir, Your obdt. Servant, 
J, Lear, 


My dear Anstruther,—The enclosedfrom Mr. Lear 
was put into my hands this evening, and I 
subsequently met him and asked him what leave 
he meant to stay ia thisneighbourhood. He replicd 
that he was at perfect liberty to remain, if required 
' by the Government for any service, pending a 
reference to his Employer. — ' 

I informed him that I had no authority to accept 
the assistance offered, but that I would send his 
note accompanied by this expanation for the 
Governor’s information, 

I fear Mr. Watson's widow is left totally destitut-, 

Yours ever truly, 
Guorce Turnovr. 
July 20, 7 P.M. 


To His Excellency the Governor, &c, &c., &e. 

Sir,—I have the Honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your Excellency’s letter of the 20th instant, 
and am extremely sorry the melancholy and sudden 
intelligence of Mr. Watson’s death has forced me 
to the necessity of remaining in this neighbourhood 
a little longer than I had expected when last I 
address’d Your Excellency and my fears at disap- 
pointing Your Excellency in consequence are so 
great that I have presumed to write again and offer 
the above to plead my apology. 

I have moreover presumed to persuade myself that 
I shou'd be considered wanting in gratitude to the 
distinguished kindness your Excellency has shown 
me, were I toneglect giving an eye to the Botanic 
Garden under existing circumstances, in the 
advancement of which I feel sodeeply interested, 
exposed to as it is to the mercy of individuals 
whose knowledge and care is too confined to see 
or know that justice is done to it. 

IT moreover anxiously pray your Excellency will 
condescend to believe that however great may be 
the energy required to bring about the above 
Hstablishment to deserve the name it bears, my 
Services (as far as they will extend) are at your 
Excelleney’s command, until satisfactory arrange- 
ments be made for that purpose. Nor at any time 
shall the most strenuous exertion be spared on 
my part in the performance of any office I may 
be entrusted with, that is calculated to exalt the 
object of your Ixcellency’s wishes. 

in making the above offer to your Hxecllency 
if is under the sure conviction that Mr. Knight, 
my present employer, would blame opposi.e conduct 
in his servent on ihe present occasion. 

I have the Honor to Remain Sir, Your Excel- 
leney’s Mo:<t Ob. dient .nd Humble Servant, 

J, Lear. 

Peradenia, July 23rd, 1838. 
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The Rt, 

, House. 

Sir,—I have the Honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your Excellency’s letter of the 25th current, 
agreeable to which I proceeded to establish gome 
temporary arrangements for conducting the labour 
&e, of the Botanic Garden. Mr. Turnour being 
absent I waited upon Mr. Atchison on 27th for 
th» benefit of hig advice and assistance, but that 
gentleman veferred me to Mr. Rugh, the assistant 
Government Agent, as the most proper person to 
take the part required by Your Excellency on that 
ocezsion, who also expressed himself bound to 
observe some delicacy in interfering in the matter 
from Your Excellency’s instruction not having 
apptied more directly to him. The latter gentleman, 
however, rode ous to Peradenia and took a very 
active part in the interest of the Bstablish- 
ment. Government property has been collected 
with particulary care and anInventory taken of the 
whole (comp'e'ed today) except the plants which 
lie in such confu ed order that a day or two more will 
be required. Myr. Rughand myself have examined 
some late writings of the Estabiishment referring 
to payments, abstracts, &e. (that were under the 
charge of the head clerk) of such a suspicious 
character that we could arrive at no other 
conclusion than to recommend an Investigation 
into his conduct (as far as is p ssible) referring to 
the business of his office. Mr. Solomonz, the clerk, 
thas been absent since the 14th current and left in 
the absence of Mr. Watson when there was no one 
to conduct the business of the Establishment and 
has not since returned. Indeed his general conduct 
(omitting the above) is such as to merit for him a 
suspension until the matter is properly looked 
into. 

A little reduction can be made in the Jabour 
of the Establishment without loss to the present 
condition of the garden which should take place 
when the payments are made for this month. But 
I must likewise humbly beg to state that it will 
not be advisable even for a short time to trust the 
Gardens or Superintendence of remaining labour to 
anyone or more of the people at present connected 
with it. The Draftsman would be materially 
improved under the superior tution of Doctor 
Wight, and he is willing to repair thither at Your 
Excellency’s pleasure, but if I may be allowed the 
suggestion I think it would be better that he be 
kept at home in good practice, if a few of his 
errors are pointed out to him. Scientifically he has 
taste to alter them and would soon acquire a 
proficiency. Amongst other business in which I have 
been much left to myself, I have noted what the 
Establishment requires to make it more efficient, 
and I shall submii it to your Excellency’s consider. 
ation on my arrival in Colombo where I hope to 
be on Thursday 2nd per mail it Mr. Turnour whom 
I understand is expected in Kandy tonight gives 
me no directions to prevent it. I intend also to 
wait upon that gentleman tomorrow to know his 
pleasure. Jn every other particular Your Hxcellency’s 
commands shall have my early and best attention, 
—I have the Honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most humble and obedient servant, 


J, Lrar. 


Hon’ble the Govmrnor, &e., Queen’s 


Peradenia, July 30th, 1888. 
(Copy of Letter from Con. Watker to Mr, Lrar. 


Colombo, August 14, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—H's Excellency the Governor autho- 
vizes me to request of you to examine the whole 
of the dried plants at Peradenia with the view of 
sending such as are in a good state to Dr. Wight 
at Madias in order to be arranged and named, 
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Most probably a great number will have been 
injured if not destroyed by insects. It will there- 
fore be advisable to make your report upon them 
to the Governor, when you will receive further 
instructions as to their future disposal. 

The Draftsman having informed me of a large 
collection of his drawings of flowers (not Orchidea) 
it would in my opinion be well in you to look 
them over and report upon their state for H, E.’s 
information. 

Iam, your obdt., 
(Signed) E, J. Wauxer. 


The Rt. Hon'ble the Governor &c,, 
Queen’s House, 

Sir,—I have the honor to forward to the Queen’s 
House for Your Excellency one basket of fruits 
and vegetables, such as the Botanic Garden is 
now freely producing. In doing which I hope I 
am not pursuing a course uncalled for or opposite 
to the wishes of Your Excellency. There are now 
abundance of Alligator pears and vegetables of the 
same description as those contained in this day’s 
basket, there will be likewise Rambutans shortly 
ripe. May I therefore be permitted to know Your Ex- 
cellency’s pleasure as to their distribution and regu- 
larity with which Queen’s House should be supplied 
when any fit productions are matured and in season. 
I have taken the liberty to enclose a letter to Col. 
Walker in reply to his directions (authorized by 
Your Excellency) for the examination and report 
of Drawing and Dried Specimens of plants belong- 
ing to this Establishment, which direction shall have 
my best attention the earliest opportunity. The 
pot of the beautiful plant orbancheaw enclosed in 
the basket, I trust will have the benefit of Mrs. 
Col. Walker’s pencil. Itis found plentiful upon 
Hantany Hill near Kandy discovered by me a few 
weeks back but not seen before in full flower, which 
latter circumstance induced me to forward by this 
good opportunity a specimen for Mrs, Col. Walker’s 
examination. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, Your Excel- 
lency’s most obedient servant, 

J. Lear. 


&e., &e., 


Peradenia, August 17th, 1838. 


Cou. Waker, &¢., &c., &¢c., Colombo, 

Dear Sir,—I have the Honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and 
beg to inform you that I will take the earliest op- 
portunity to examine the dried specimens of plants 
and report upon them agreeable to your requ:st. 
I am at present engaged (by His Excellency the 
Governor’s direction) in making outa catalogue of 
the living plants in the R. B. Garden, which I 
find no easy task amidst the confusion in which 
they are distributed, and as the jungle requires to 
be cut down to enable me to get at some of the 
specimens (even those in part that have been in- 
troduced here at considerable expense), I have also 
a report to finish on the present condition of the 
R.B. Garden for His Excellency’s satisfaction which 
will accompany the Catalogue. The joint employ 
will occupy me some short time longer owing in a 
great measure to the unsettled state of the Estab- 
lishment. May I therefore be permitted to enquire 
if I may postpone the examination of the speci- 
mens and drawings until the above work is 
complete, 2 

I have the honor to be, Dear Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

J. Lrar. 


Peradenia, August 17th, 1838, ? 

I have succeeded in procuring a fine specimen 
of the order Arobanchew I once showed you in Kandy, 
and have taken the liberty to enclose a pot of it 


ina basket this day sent to the Governor, which I 
trust will arrive safe and have the benefit of your 
and Mrs. Col. Walker’s inspection. 


K.H. Stewart MAcKENZIE, A D- C., &G., &C., &e, 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 20thinstant, and in reference to that 
part of it which enquires my “ present terms of 
agreement, pecuniary, and others, with Mr. Knight.” 
I beg to inform you, the particulars for His 
Excellency the Governor’s information. 

My anxiety to arrive at a more perfect know- 
ledge of Botany, (in addition to my expcrience in 
General Gardening) led me to an early acquaintance 
with Mr. Knight, and time, to an unshaken con- 
fidence on both sides, Mr. Knight (knowing my 
wishes) chose the opportunity of sending me abroad 
to tread the paths of nature, perfect myself in 
the work I had commenced, and at the same 
time be serviceable to him, and Science, in as 
much as Botany isconcerned. The particular object 
was my improvement and honourable reputation; 
however, so much s0, that pecuniary terms, and 
advantages, were of no consideration, nor were 
any entered into, or even proposed, (bv Mr. K. or 
myself) in the most distant manner, except that I 
should always enjoy the kind patronage of that 
celebrated gentleman. Mr. Knight defrays a!l the 
expenses attendant on my researches and travels, 
and allowed me 3 years to labour, in search of 
Botanical knowledge, under his protection, sending 
exclusively to him the fruits of my labour. The 
term 3 years was not specified that I should re- 
main under Mr, Knight that period, but because 
it was thought sufficient for the purposes, as above 
alluded to. There was no Bond entered into 
betwixt Mr. Knight and myself, nor was one re- 
quired or necessary, but Mr. Knight must be informed 
when any alteration takes place in cur present 
arrangements, through his Agents or otherwise. 

I can ‘‘ with Messrs. Wilson and Archer’s consent 
take any employment in Ceylon,” but I should 
hesitate to do so very much unless I be allowed 
an opportunity to serve Mr. Knight with good at- 
tention. With respect to the remuneration I should 
expect per month,I beg to state that if it was, 
I should have to follow an employ, embracing 
opportunities for my further improvement in 
Botanical knowledge, I should rather decline, fixing 
any sum myself from the combined reasons above 
specified, added to that of my wanting tropical 
experience. 

For more particulars on this subject, I beg to 
refer you to a letter from me of August 20th to 
P. E. Wodehouse, Esqr., Assistant Col. Seccretary, 
and a memorandum of an interview I had with 
Mr. Turnour (under the direction of Mr. Anstruther) 
in Kandy on the 11th of August, when asum was 
specified by that gentleman for my temporary superin- 
tendence of the Royal Botanic Garden, Pevadenia, 
to be forwarded for His Excellency the Governor’s 
consideration, the terms were all perfectly agreeable 
to me. 

I mentioned to His Excellency whenI was last 
in Colombo, that one year’s servitude under Mr. 
Knight's protection was about to expire, and that 
it was my determination to establish myself in 
Ceylon, but I did not intend to be understood that 
I should leave Mr. Knight until the 3 years should 
be expired, except an opportunity offered in Govern- 
ment Service, the which I shall feel happy if His 
Excellency be informed. = 

I beg to send enclosed a note from Mr. Turnour 
referring to a memorandum of our interview (intended 
to be sent to His Excellency the Governor) for the 
Governor’s satisfaction, in answer to your enquiry 
if I had communicated with that gentleman or Mr. 
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Anstruther, on the subject of my having temporary 
duties to perform for Government. 
I have the Honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 


Servant, 
J. G. Lear. 
Peradenia, August 22nd, 1838. 


Dear Sir,—I handed the Memo of our interview on 
the same day to Mr, Austruther, who Ihave no 
doubt has since sent it to His Excellency from 
Neura Eliya. In the possible event however of 
his having lost sight of it, I will send your note 
to that gentleman, and you can send this over 
to Colombo, to shew that no time has beeen lost 
in acting on the Governor's wishes. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Yours obediently, 


Grorce TURNOUR. 
J. G. Luar, Esq. 


The Hon’ble P. HE, WoprHovuss, Esqr., Assistant 
Colonial Secretary. 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, Sept. 15, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the Honor to enclose a plan of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradenia, A Catalogue of 
plants and a Report, which I beg may be forwarded 
for the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor’s information. 

I have the Honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

J. G. Lear. 


A Rerort on tHE Present Stare or THE Royau 
Boranic GARDEN, CeyLon, witH A Puan, Descrir- 
TIVE OF THE MANNER IN WHICH IT Is OCCUPIED, 
A CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS IT CONTAINS AND 
OrHER REMARKS, 


The land allotted to the purpose of the Botanic 
Garden is in quantity one hundred and twenty-one 
acres, situated at Peradenia, three miles from Kandy, 
the interior Capital of the Island, bounded on the 
North by the main road leading from Kandy to 
Colombo ; on the East, West, and South, by the fine 
andin partnavigable river Mahavilla Ganga ; the situ- 
ation was appointed by the late indefatigable Bota- 
nist, Alexander Moon, Hsquire : it is well chosen, and 
the most eligible the Island offers, to meet the 
various, important and complicated uses of a Bota- 
nic Garden. The climate is intermediate and 
undergoes but a trifling variation; Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer standing on an average at about 773°, 
the soil is a fine rich, friable loam, unequally mixed 
with portions of decomposed vegetable matter, sand 
and clay, which by artificial mixture with other 
soils of the neighbourhood, may be suited to the 
growth and cultivation of all the vegetable produc- 
tions of India, and those likewise from other countries, 
that have a probable chance of success in any other 
part of the Island. 

It was the original intention to divide the Garden 
into different departments, and to have a systematical 
arrangement, usual in the general formation of 
such Establishments; but, from the unfortunate 
circumstance of the death of its founder, A. Moon, 
the plans were disturbed, and became subject to 
much inattention ; the Establishment has since been, 
but for very limited periods, under the management 
of experienced Superintendents, and bas in conse- 
quence been thwarted from its original design, 
allowed to proceed agreeably to the often ill-adapted 
taste of its managers, frequently to that of the 
native people, but generally as nature herself 
directed, and. now exposes a face of such confusion, 
non-arrangement, and neglect, that would place 
a stranger in a situation to ask for what was it 
intended, 

There are sixty-five acres which the plan describes 
penis’ hie coffee, interspersed with Coconut, Jack, 


Cinnamon and various forest trees, which were let 
in 1836 on lease of ten years to Henry ‘Wright, 
Esquire, and forms by far the greater portion of 
the garden at present under cultivation; the Coffee 
trees are in various stages of growth, from one foot 
high to eight aud in general are in a very unhealthy 
state, comparatively unproductive and irrecoverable ; 
they will unquestionably produce sufficient Coffee, 
amply to compensate the present occupier, but at 
the expiration of his lease, itis more than probable 
they will have become nearly exhausted. 

There are about one and a half acre cultivated 
as a kitchen garden, which partakes of the general 
feature, injudicious management, it is capable of wide 
extension, and of being brought under a high state 
of culture with little trouble ; produces fine vegetables, 
but is dependent upon no regulation for a supply of 
seeds; and is frequently in a state of pitiable 
nakedness. 

It is formed in a low part of the Botanic Garden, 
near the river, on the eastward side, and is well 
calculated to ensure success, in the various objects 
of its application ; the only objection that can be 
formed to the situation is, that it is lable to the 
inundation of the river, when the fall of rain has 
been unusually great, which was the case in the 
year 1837, and the garden suffered much in consge- 
quence, but it has only once occurred during the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants that the river has 
risen so high as to inundate any portion of the pre- 
mises, and the Kings of Kandy had previously occu. 
pied this same situation for their Royal Gardens. 

There are also about four acres under cultivation 
as an Orchard, and furnished with Fruit Trees. of 
different kinds, but mostly with those that are com. 
mon through the Island, and with few exceptions, 
possess but very inferior qualities; it has been very 
much and long neglected, the truth of which it 
exhibits to every common observer, and also the 
great want of a superior assortment of Fruits, the 
which may be obtained at a cheap rate by exchange 
with other countries. 

The performance of necessary work would goon 
recover this department, and with a supply of good 
plants, well cultivated, everything is favourable to a 
prolific and satisfactory result. 

About one and a half acre are allotted to a Spice 
Garden, two-thirds of which is planted with Carda- 
moms, the remainder with Nutmegs, Cloves, Choco- 
late Nut, Cinnamon, and various ornamental flowering 
plants; this department ranks with the preceding 
with respect to condition, but has more commendable 
features, the Spices are of excellent quality, the trees 
are also vigorous and healthy, producing fine fruit, 
in reasonable quantities; which, with every other 
appearance convincingly indicates that the climate, 
soil, and other circumstances on which the perfection 
of these valuable articles depend, are particularly 
favourable. 

About four acres are occupied as a Nursery and 
pineground connected, the state of which evinces 
a very powerful proof, that the worst description of 
negligence, or want of skill, has been companion to 
the system of its management for some considerable 
period. 

The Mursery is very indifferently stocked, consist- 
ing chiefly of plants and cuttings most common 
on the Island, and those which propagate with ease 
and facility. After the cuttings were put in the beds 
they have been allowed to remain unmolested, and 
some seem to have been there the last seven or 
eight years, and are grown into such masses, and so 
large, that they cannot now be removed without 
destruction. 

The work has been left exclusively to natives, 
and but few attempts seem to haye been made to 
increase any plants, when the process was attended 
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with difficulty, or when success depended upon 
judgment and experience. 

The consequence is, that the Garden is overspread 
with a superfluity of common Island trash, much to 
the discredit of the Establishment, and the frequent 
injury of some foreign, but beautiful specimens that 
have remained unnoticed; which (if they had been 
properly increased and circulated) might have proved 
of great utility to the public, and particularly to the 
native population of this Island, by offering objects 
to stimulate their industry in the easy requirement 
of at once useful, profitable and splendid plants, 
the production of other countvries. 

The Pines in like manner are planted after the 
native system, and have been allowed to remain 
(as nature would) to propagate themselves, art only 
assisted when fruit was ripe, plants wanted watering, 
or when it was desired moreland should be planted 
with them; this fine fruit may be brought to a 
high state of perfection, with very little trouble, 
and may be multiplied at pleasure into immense 
quantities. 

The remaining partof the Garden under culti- 
vation, is about ten acres, divided into flower 
plots as is shewn in the plan, planted without 
system, attention to nature, or economy and the 
management shares in the common indifference, 
pruning has been but seldom adverted to, and when 
that has been the case, it was evidently by an 
unskiltul hand, for the-plants and trees are generally 
of the most irregular and offensive shapes. The 
Borders expose a very irregular surface, and from 
not having been loosened the last four years, are 
become so hard, that it is next to impossible for 
plants to arrive at a state of natural luxuriance 
in them; the only attention they seem to have 
received was keeping them partially free from weeds. 
The Walks and Drives occupy considerable space, 
and are much out of repair, the water has washed 
away the gravel to a considerable extent (which 
has not been replaced) and formed channels also by 
their sides so extensive, as to become both dangerous 
and inconvenient; this is not invariably the case, 
but the worse predominates, and indeed it must 
here be acknowledged, that the labour of the Hs. 
tablishment is insufficient to keep them in proper 
order on so extensive a scale, without subjecting 
other parts to injury or neglect. 

That portion of the Royal Botanic Garden not 
under cultivation, is about forty-five acres, all in 
dense low jungle; it oceupics some prominent and 
fine parts of the Garden,a great deal of which has 
been under cultivation, and some fine specimens of 
plants are uow remaining on it, but they are to- 
tally neglected. 

The drives surrounding these parts are likewise 
overgrown with jungle, and are become quite inac- 
cessible without much labour; the drains that carry 
off the water occasioned by the heavy rains are 
also much out of repairs, they were constructed 
too temporary and with bad materials, and to this 
may be attributed the chief cause of the walks and 
drives being now in bad condition; they may be 
put in good repair at a small expense, the neces- 
saries for such work being convenient and to he 
had at reasonable cost. 

The water, so essential and valuable an article 
to the premises, is of superior description, the 
demands for which is supplied by a stream from 
the neighbouring hills, and is capable of being con- 
ducted to any part of the Garden with ease and 
expedition ; indeed it would be difficult to find a 
second situation, where water on such an extensive 
scale is required, that can be so well accommodated. 

At present there are but two temporary reservoirs, 
and those yery small to receive the water for the 
yse of the Metablishment, one in the Kitchen 


Garden, thus rendering a considerable portion of 
labour necessary to carry water to distant parts 
of the premises, which can, and may have long 
been avoided at a comparatively trifling outlay. 

The store contains an incomplete but good assort- 
ment of Tools, but they are also in part very much 
worn, and many are become quite unserviceable ; 
good tools are a great saving to manual labour, 
and materially assist the quality and expedition 
of work, which points out the utility of providing 
a regular and proper supply, whilst the present 
general condition of those in hand does the neces- 
sity; there are however many that will not imme- 
diately require replacing, and the stock of some 
kinds is quite sufficient to last for several years, 
so that the quantity necessary at present is not 
very considerable. 

The Establishment since 1830 has consisted of a 
Superintendent, Clerk, Draughtsman, Blacksmith, 
Carpenter, Seed Collector, Kangany(or Head Overseer) 
Gardener, Foreman, two Lascoreens, thirty Coolies, 
and eight Boys, with six bullocks for drawing 
manure, &,, &. 

The Expenditure for which has been on an average, 
upwards of nine hundred pounds per annum, 
which sum, after the grounds are put in proper 
condition, is more (by one hundred and fifty pounds) 
than sufficient to keepit up in order, of first-rate 
excellence, that is, seven hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, would defray the whole of the fixed and 
unfixed contingencies, leaving the profits of the 
Establishment to pay the extra labour required for 
the first two years, after which upon the best, and 
most mature} calculation, there is every reasonable 
probability that the profits of the Garden would 
return two hundred pounds per annum, thus reducing 
the actual cost of supporting the Establishment 
to five hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and even 
that some in the course of a few years may be 
much reduced. 

(Zo be continued.) 


See 
THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Under the auspices of the Institute of Bankers, on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, librarian of 
the Royal Geographical Society, delivered, at the 
London Institute, Finsbury-circus, the third of a 
course of four lectures on ‘Commercial Geography.” 
Mr. Billinghurst, of the London and Westminister 
Bank, again presided. 

The lecturer stated that, including every scrap of 
land over which we had any claim—the mother 
country, Indiaand her feudatory States, the colo- 
nies, protectorates, and spheres of influence— 
the area ofthe Empire was probably not less 
than ten million square miles—very nearly one- 
fifth of the whole land area ofthe globe. It was 
nearly three times the size of Europe; one and 
a half million square miles larger than the whole 
of the Russian Empire in Hurope and Asia; ten 
times the size of the German Empire at home 
and abroad ; eight million square miles more than 
the whole of the French dominions, even including 
Madagascar ; and just about a million less than 
the area of Africa. On this immense area there lived 
and worked something like 350,000,000 people, 
embracing almost every type of humanity under the 
sun. Thus of the total population of the globe, 
about one-fourth or one-fifth were our fellow= 
citizens. An agricultural country could never 
support a very dense population, and in so smalla 
country as ours could never haye much surplus 
capital for great enterprises or surplus inhabitants 
for purposes of colonization, Our coal and our 
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iron had, toa great extent, been the making of us 
and had enabled us to avail ourselves of our geo- 
eraphical advantages. The total value of our trade 
had grown enormously within the past 39 years. In 
1860 imports and exports together amounted to 
£365,000,000 ; in 1889 their value was £740,000,000. 
Our imports 30 years ago, were valued at 
£210,000,000, now they were £427,000,000; our 
exports 30 years ago were £164,000,000 now they 
were £313,000,000. About 40 per cent of our imports 


consisted of food products, and about 35 per cent of 


raw materia’s of variouskinds, to be used, directly 
or indirectly, for manufacturing purposes, partly 
our own consumption, but largely also for being 
exported in ® manufactured state. Over 60 per 
cent of the raw material consisted mainly cf raw 
cotton and raw wool which were manufactured into 
textile materials to be exported to all parts of the 
world, Nearly one half our exports of home 
produce consisted of fabrics of raw materials 
in various stages of manufacture, Cotton manu- 
factures and yarn alone amounted to somewhat 
less than one-third of the total exports, while 
metals in various stages of manufacture (in- 
cluding machinery) amounted to somewhat less than 
one-fourth. Our great raw export, coal, formed only 
about one-seventeenth part of our exports of home 
produce. The relative importance of the mother 
country so far as size and population were concerned, 
compared with the rest of the Empire might be 
seen from the fact that of the ten million square 
miles only 121,000 belonged to the United King- 
dom. The population of the mother country was 
today close on 38,000,000 or just about. one-eighth 
part of the whole of her Majesty’s subjects. The 
whole trade of the Empire might be valued, im- 
ports and exports, at about £1,200,000,000 of which 
about 68 per cent. was the share of the mother 
country, leaving just 32 per cent, to the vast 
yemainder of the Empire, Mr. Keltie then dwelt 
in detail on the commercial, strategical, and geo- 
praphical features of the Empire beyond the seas. 
On the whole, he said, wa were fortunate in our 
colonial Hmpire—much more fortunate than France 
or Germany, Portugal or Spain, who, except France, 
had very little beyond the tropics. The proportions 
of our colonial Empire, too, were well adapted to 
our wants. He had stated that the total trade of 
the Empire might be estimated at about 
£1,200,000,000 annually. That was just one-half 
of the trade of all foreign countries put together. 
Of the £1,200,000,000 we must credit £460,000,000 
to that portion of the Empire beyond our shores. 
Of these £460,000,000, about £170,000,000, belonged 
to the seven million odd square miles of what we 
called colonies of settlement, with their population 
of 10,000,000, mostly whites. The remaining 
£290,000,000 must be credited to the tropical and 
sub-tropical possessions, which covered only about 
2,700,000 square miles, but with a population of 
some 300,000,000, among whom was only a sprinkling 
of whites. Of the £290,000,000 of trade allotted 
to tropical possessions, about £180,000,000 belonged 
to our great Indian Empire. About five-sixths of 
India’s imports of merchandise came from us, while 
of India’s own produce about three-eighths came 
to the United Kingdom. Whatever habitable parts 
of the earth were available for European settle- 
ment had fallen to the lot of English speaking 
peoples, and among them we must reckon the 
United States, which we could not treat as a 
poreign country, and which did an annual trade of 
300,000,000, of which £90,000,000 was with the 
o1¢ mother country who in this matter stood far 
) : 

4 ead of all others, In commerce, as in some other 
thi2es blood counted for something. Whether our 
oo] Omics remained attached to us, or whether tho 


larger ones—which now managed their own affairs— 
might, like the United States, set up for them. 
selves, the future alone could tell. Whatever form 
it might take, however, he thought that, in the 
interest of commerce as much as for sentimental 
reasons, we ought to stick together. The spread 
of our race on the face of the earth, the enter- 
prise of our explorers and adventurers, had helped 
to give us predominance in the commercial, as it 
had done in the political, world. In one form 
or another the English language was the medium 
of communication for something like 400,000,000 
people—nearly one-third of the population of the 
earth ; and some who tried to forecast the future 
thought it might yet become the universal language. 
When we remembered that more than one-fourth 
of the whole trade of the United Kingdom was 
with the rest of the Empire it wag surely our 
interest to do all we consistently could to promote 
that commerce and to encourage the development 
of our colonies and the judicious extension of the 
British sphere. As yet our colonies could not do 
without us. One means among others of enabling 
us to keep our place with so many powerful rivals 
in the field wag toacquire a full knowledge of the 
geographical conditions which bore on the interests 
of commerce.—London Times. 


peo 
PERAK THA. 


Some of the English newspapers are writing enthu- 
siastically about Perak tea. A small lot, which was 
recently put upon the London market, is pronounced 
to be of excellent quality, and the good people at 
home at once assume that a new and important 
source of supply is open to them. ‘We fear, however, 
that for a good many years at least, they are doomed 
to disappointment. That Perak tea is of excellent quality 
and delicious flavour there can be no doubt. We draw 
attention to this long ago, and pointed out how suitable 
the soil’ and climate of Perak, and other parts of 
the Malay Peninsula, are for tea cultivation. But 
soil and climate are not the only essentials for its suc- 
cessful cultivation. Its agricultural success has been 
proved: what has not been proved is its commecial 
success; and that after all, is the test to which it must 
be put before it can be pronounced an unqualified 
success. And it is only too evident that, with so much 
else in its favor, the chances of commercial success 
for the present look remote. ‘Tea requires cheap 
labour, and labour in the Straits Settlements and 
neighbouring countries is excessively dear—that is, 
itis dear compared with the labour of other tea- 
producing countries. The pay of Tamil labour here 
is much higher than in Oeylon; it ig much 
higher than the pay of coolies in Assam, Cachar. 
and the other tea-growing districts of India, and 
much higher than in Java. Besides in those coun- 
tries a great deal of the tea leaf picking is done by 
women and children; whereas in the Malay Peninsula 
Tamil women and children are scarce, and with the 
restrictions and difficulties put in the way of emigra- 
tion from India, there does not appear much likelihood 
of their soon becoming more plentiful: There are of 
course the natives of the country—the Malays, If their 
women and children could be got insufficient numbers, 
or indeed could be got to work at all, the difficulty 
would be settled. There would be some inducement 
for planters to open tea estates in Perak, and Perak 
tea, would, in all probability, become a factor in the tea 
market, At present, we fear, there is no such induce- 
ment. To plant tea in the Perak on a commercial scale 
without a cheaper and more reliable source of labour, 
would be foolish, and could only end in heavy loss, 
unless, of course, the trees were unusually fruitful or 
the tea of such quality as to command a fancy price. 
We wish it were othorwise, for we should like to sea 
the agricultural resources of the Peninsula developed. 
Cheap labour, however, is essential to attain this end, 
and cheap labour there seems no probability of getting 


4 for 4 long time to come,—Pinang Gazette. 
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CEYLON TEA IN THE LONDON MARKET 


DURING 1889, 


On suoceeding pages we now reproduce the 
whole of the valuable Report of Messrs. Wilson, 
Smithett & Co. (received by last mail) together 
with their long and interesting lists of the sales 
of Ceylon Estates’ teas with total quantities and 
average prices realized during 1889. We have 
already analyzed the Report and noticed the salient 
points. But we may call attention to the inter- 
esting statistical returns appended to the Report. 

We also make considerable extracts—all bearing 
on Ceylon teas—from the Annual Report of Messrs. 
Geo. White & Co., another well-known london 
House who deal with Indian, Ceylon and Java teas 
in the one Report. The whole of this matter 
being embodied in the Tropical Agricultwrist will 
make the matter easy of access for reference to 
our planting readers at any time. 


—~<>— 
GEMING MINING PROSPECTS IN BURMA: 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S VISIT. 


(Continwed.) 


HEALTH AT THE MINES—PREVALENCE OF LIMESTONE— 
THE MATRIX, A MYTH ?—WHERE THE RUBIES ARE 
FOUND—LITTLE WORK DONE; MACHINERY NOT TRANS- 
PORTED—FOUR DIFFERENT MODES OF MINING. 

It has been apparently the old story over again: 
disregard of men with local knowledge and local 
experience, who know how to live in the country 
under all conditions, infact the fittest who have 
survived when the others have perished, and the 
engagement of men whose brief knowledge of life has 
been gained in Europe, in their own native country, 
and who as a natural consequence fall victims to 
the first maladies to which they are exposed. It 
may perhaps be said that the civil and military 
officersin the district have suffered as much as or more 
than those of whom we are writing; but inquiry will 
demonstrate that the over-exertions and exposure 
consequent on the prosecution of their duties must 
necessarily prove almost deadly. It would be the 
same in their own native country. They tell of 
fording icy cold rivers a dozen times a day, wet 
up to the middle and their clothes drying on them ; 
obliged to be content with such food as they could 
carry with them or pick up on the way, and this 
for stretches of 36 and 48 hourson end; and hardly 
a decent shelter for weeks together—hunting dacoits. 
Such a life is sufficient in itself to destroy the finest 
contribution apart from any question of climate or 
malaria. Another matter in this connection may 
be alluded to without committing ourselves to an 
opinion. In Ceylon, fever is said to be more pre- 
valent where the water used by the inhabitants 
rung over limestone, which it seems is the case to 
a very large extent in the ruby mines district. 
In fact limestone of different kinds seems to be 
present in great quantity all over Burma; and if 
there is any truth in the Ceylon theory of fever 
resulting from the use of such water—it may 
possibly help to elucidate the mystery which 
attaches to the prevalence of fever in situations 
which might be supposed to be favourable to the 
health of Europeans, for instance Mogok and Bernard- 
myo at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet above 
gen-level. 

It is in reference to the existence of this lime- 
stone at Mogok and in the ruby mine district 
generally that Mr. Streeter announced with 
a considerable amount of jubilation that the 
matrix of the precious rubies had been dis- 
covered, and congratulated the shareholders of 
the Company on haying secured the monopoly 


of working it, and for this matrix of crystalized 
limestone he insisted search should be made in 
Ceylon, before any operations were commenced in 
the formation of a company. It transpired 
however very shortly after this expression of opinion 
on the part of Mr. Streeter, that the first thing 
that would engage the attention of the Company’s 
engineers was the collection of gems from the 
alluvial deposits in the flats and valleys of the 
concession, going so far as even the bed of the 


river from which the water was to be diverted. 


On the return of the Chairman and party from the 
mines, Sir Lepel Griffin was asked about this matrix 
and what was purposed to be done with it. His 
reply was as follows:—‘‘I fancy the great bulk of 
the rock in that part of the country is limestone ; 
there is gneiss and a great deal of olay. ‘here 
is also some very fine true alabaster. We are 
driving one drift through the side of a hill into 
an old shaft which some of our English miners 
are now sinking. It goes through a bed of pure 
alabaster. It is not very hard to work, though we 
had to use dynamite to blast it’ Being reminded 
that Mr. Streeter had been assured the best gems 
would be found in crystalized limestone, he said: 
—‘‘Yes, there is a sort of granu'ated limestone 
which ig a good find I believe, but we have not 
touched it yet. We have some reports on the suh- 
ject from the Ruby Mines, but I am not at all 
satisfied that we have sufficient scientific knowledge 
about the strata. I have asked Mr. Noetling of 
the Geological Survey to visit Mogok. He will be 
there in a month’s time, and [ hope he will be 
able to give us a great deal of assistance. He is 
a very clever man and will be able to point out 
where the best chances are. As for the gneiss, as 
far as I saw, it was not in situ; it is scattered 
about and disintegrated, mixed with clay and loam. 
Most of the rubies are found in the stuff called 
byon—which is a sort of clay mixed with gravel 
and sand, disintegrated gneiss and,limestone, caked 
together. It comes in strata five to ten feet thick, 
under the alluvial clay. It has been washed into 
great fissures in the rocks, which is a different 
form of mining but still it comes to the same thing. 
The byon varies immensely in different places. 
It is not by any means all of one sort. In some 
places, especially in the lower beds of the river, 
it is so mixed with large gravel and pieces of rock, 
that I think it will be very difficult to pass it 
through washers at all. There are garnets as well as 
rubies in the same kind of limestone. With the 
aid of pumps we hope to come upon a new stratum 
which has never been touched at all, especially 
the alluvium of the plain and the bed of the 
river.” This is all the information on this part 
of the subject that was elicited from Sir Lepel 
Griffin, and it was well he deduced from what 
he hag said that very little is known of the 
matriz at Mogok by any of the officials con- 
nected with the mines. The executive engineer 
of the works did not pretend to have any 
knowledge of it further than having to devise 
some means at some future day of extracting the 
gems from it. He called it ‘‘Ualcareous ” lime- 
stone, whilst Sir Lepel Griffin spoke of it as 
‘‘oranulated” limestone. In an article on this subject 
written from information gathered in conversation 
with the executive engineer of the Company we are 
told :—‘* There are at least two principal district 
locations in which the precious gems are to be found, 
and their most facile and economical abstraction 
from these of course engages the attention of the 
engineers as well as the manager of the mines. 
Rubies are found embedded ina stiff clay which is no 
doubt an alluvial deposit. This clay varies a good 
deal both in colour and tenacity as well as in 00,4. 
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position. In some logalities it is almost petrified, 
in others it is comparatively soft and easy to work. 
Crushing machinery forms part of the plant pro- 
vided by the engineers of the Company. The other 
position may be described ag in the matrix or 
to use a technical term in situ; and when-we allude 
to this, we must confess that the position is not 
80 simple as in the alluvial deposits. In fact the 
attention of the Company seems likely to be almost 
wholly taken up by the alluvial deposit, leaving 
the more difficult abstraction of the gems, from 
the matrix to a future opportunity. These con- 
ditions we believe are almost identical with those 
under which gem collecting is conducted in Ceylon. 
Deposits of gemmiferous clay are found all over 
the principal mining districts, and the stones are 
carefully washed and separated from the surround. 
ing soil, whilst the gems in the matrix are left 
to be discovered and collected in some indefinite 
period of the future history of the island. Ag is 
no doubt well-known in Burma, the Burma Ruby 
Mining Oompany have an almost exclusive right 
to the use to explosives in mining operations, but for 
anything that is apparent at present, they have no 
immediate intention of availing themselves of the 
privilege such a monopoly necessarily involves. They 
are apparently perfectly content to work the alluvial 
deposits at present, being confident that their 
enterprise will be amply rewarded before any 
necessity arises for their searching for gems in the 
adamantine matrix in which nature has placed 
them,” 

So far then as regards tha matrix very little 
reliable information has been made public, and it 
may fairly be deduced from what is said about it 
that very little is actually known of it. It is only 
now that the Company has been in existence a full 
twelvemonth, that a scientific expert has been re- 
quested to visit the district and point out the most 
likely spots for successful search. There is a report 
current throughout the country and corroborated by 
the evidence of one of the Europeans stationed 
in the Mogok district, that there is not a single 
European in the employ of the Company who can 
tell a ruby froma cockleshell, and that valuation 
and purchase of stones is left in the hands of a 
Chinaman named Ah Sin. It is hardly necessary 
to add that this Celestial is credited with making 
a large fortune for himself, but doing a bad trade 
for the Oompany. Howit is possible that this 
can be done will be seen when a description ig 
given of the mode in which so far the Company 
have acquired the rubies they have exported. 

In the firat place the Compay has done nothing 
or next to nothing in the way of mining on their 
own account. The machinery sent up by Mr, 
Streeter early in the last year is nearly all of it 
lying at Thabeittiya on the bank of the river, 
This machinery was taken over from Mr. Streeter 
by the Company, but is now said by the executive 
engineer not to be suitable for the work, and also 
unavailable having been sent out in pieces, for 
putting together of which neither skilled men nor 
workshops existedat the mines. The road was not 
completed until a few months ago—and other more 
suitable machines haye been obtained and will 
shortly be erected. At the same time it is asserted 
by some who ought to know, that for soma time 
past ths mechinical engineers and fitters at 
Mogok in the Company's employ number twelve 
persons, aud all they have as yet done is to erect 
and fit up a steam pump! Taking such a state- 
ment for what it is worth, we know that there are 
twenty Kuropeans at Moygok and somes 300 work- 


men and 75 to 80 Goorkha police: these figures 
have been given by the executive engineer. Before 
repeating what was said by Sir Lepel Griffin 


‘the finds here are not very profitable.’' 


on the subject, it will perhaps be as 
well to explain the mode in which the 
Ruby Mines Company have become possessed of 
gems. Certain persons, natives of the district and 
claiming to have hereditary rights of mining, are 
granted licenses to dig for gems under certain con- 
ditions, the principal of which is, that all stones 
of value are to be brought to the Company’s nominee, 
who makes an offer for purchase of the same. If 
this offer is not accepted, the stones have to be 
sent to Mandalay, and deposited in the Treasury. 
In due course they are exposed to public auction, 
when the Company’s agent has again a right to 
bid. Rightly or wrongly the presence of this 
agent at the sales in Mandalay is stated to be 
a reason for the market value remaining low, when 
it is well-known that very considerable values of 
stones are continually being smuggled out of the 
country. This is explained ag follows:—When no 
other agents are present at the sale, the Company’s 
man has it of course all his own way and purchases 
at his owa price. He at once constitutes the de- 
mand and ruler of rates. When other purchasers 
are present the Company’s man can always find it 
in his power to outbid them,—though of course the 
purchases on that occasion may be at an actual 
loss. Finding they cannot trade at reasonable rates, 
the outsiders refrain from attending the sales, and 
the Company’s Agent reverts to his previous posi- 
tion of monopolist. 

‘ There is no doubt plenty of room at the mines 
for profitable employment of hydraulic machinery 
for the raising of water and carrying it by pipes 
to the places where it is required for washing the 
ruby sand. A number of the hill mines (Huawdwin) 
can now only be worked in the rains. These are 
simple cuttings in the hill sides, water being led 
to them by artificial channels, It is said the best 
stones are found in the vallies. There are appa- 
rently four modes of mining in the ruby mines 
district at present. The Huawdwin, described 
above; Loodawdwin, a gallery run into a hill 
side; Asoodwin, a hole or well dug into the ground 
containing water ; Achouckdwin, a hole or well dug 
in the flat ground containing no water. There is 
a good specimen of the gallery system at Bormadaw, 
which has been worked fora long time by the Bur- 
moese, but want of ventilation makes the working diffi- 
cult now, and it is a laborious effort to get out 
the rock without blasting which caused many acci- 
dents and which was therefore put a stop to shortly 
after the annexation. Bormadawisa hill about 4,750 
feet in height. The passage to the ruby mining 
gallery ig a narrow hole between large rock boul- 
ders, 100 feet deep: between these the ruby sand has 
fallen and filled up whatever spaces were left, the 
water finding its way further down the hill. The 
Burmese have carefully scraped out and collected 
all the ruby sand where the passage between the boul- 
ders has been large enough to admit aman. All up 
this mountain are mines of one or other of the 
descriptions above given, and if blasting was allowed 
and carried on soientifically, the fiads would, no 
doubt, be more profitable than they have been 
lately. There are thousands of tons of this ruby 
bearing rock on the hill, but as at present worked 
Here is a 
description of one of the other methods of mining 
mentioned above:—‘‘The chief employmentis mining, 
in which all the men and many of the women aro 
engaged. The methods of mining are very primitive 
especially in what is known as the ‘ Asodwin,’ 
which is used in the alluvial deposits of the vallies. 
A pitis sunk in the soft ground down to the ruby 
sand below. The sand varying in quantity from 
4 or 5 cwts. up to two tons according to the size of 
the pit, is taken out and washed for whatever it 
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may yicld and the pit is then abandoned. No 
attempts are made to follow the ruby sand below by 
tunnels or adits even when the earth above is firm 
and the ruby sand itself is free from water. The 
small quantity of ruby sand so obtained appears to 
be in most instances quite rich enough amply to 
repay the six or seven days labour necessary to 
obtain it, and the fact that so little outlay is 
required for each operation, recommends it no doubt 
to the majority of miners.’’ From this it will be 
seen that so far, all the ruby collecting in Burma 
has been conducted precisely on the same lines as 
in Ceylon and is still so conducted on the concession 
at Mogok, One more statement coming direct from 
the mines and we shall close our remarks on this 
point. “Do you know how the rubies are got? Why, 
the licensee has a bit of a hole cut near a stream, 
five or six feet wide, and then you see a woman 
standing in the water, scraping up gravel in a basket 
and picking out the stones, whilst half a dozen 
constables sit round the hole smoking and talking, 
supposed to be watching that the woman does not 
steal any of the stones, that ’s how its done,”’ 


aA Se eM E SOTaLy 
BRITISH HONDURAS 

is the subject of a contribution to the Field of 21st 
Dec. 1889 by J.B., who paints in glowing colours 
the advantages of this hitherto neglected colony to 
young men seeking ‘‘fresh woods and pasture, 
new.” In fact, barring the existence of some 
unhealthy localities on the coast, the place seems 
to be a veritable paradise. The writer terms it 


A country of hills and valleys, of running brooks 
and rapid rivers, a land of primeval forest, almost un- 
inhabited, of which less is known comparatively than 
of Central Africa, a land compared with which the 
boomed and vaunted Florida is but a wilderness. Here 
is a country in which land is still cheap, the best 
being only $2 peracre. True, some of the low-lying 
parts of the coast may not be healthy ; but there are 
many places, even on the coast, which are remarkably 
so. On fine open beaches, well exposed to the constant 
south-east trade winds, are famous sites for coconut 
plantations, whilst a little farther back almost all the 
tropical fruits may he grown in perfection, especially 
all of the Oitrus family, oranges and limes, within 
a few yardgofthe sea, the latter laden with fruit at 
three years. Of all the colonies which I have visited, I 
know of none in which a new comer is s0 well received, 
where the officials, from the highest to the lowest, show 
80 much attention, and where the governor himself takes 
a direct interest in the welfare of every new settler, 


Again he says :— 
A more beautifully watered country I have never seen 


in the tropics or out of them. There are no less than” 


fifteen rivers between Old River and Sarstoon, besides 
numerous small streams; on these, but for the occasiona) 
view of a palm, one might fancy oneself on one of our 
Welsh or Devonshire rivers, such asthe Dart, winding 
between wooded hills over a fine gravel bed, with 
boulders of quartz and granite forming rapids and 
cataracts, the land on either side the alluvial deposit 
of ages, of great richness, and suitable for the culti- 
vation of almost all the tropical products of commercial 
vaiue,and much of it well adapted for cattle and horses. 
Many valuable timbers are to be found, and large 
quantities of rubber and cacao, and doubtless many 
medicinal plants, and gum and balsam yielding trees, 
as in Brazil, hitherto unknown because unlooked for. 
Of the mineral wealth of the country also there can 
be little doubt, the formation of the main mountain 
range being identical with that of Guatemala and 
Spanish Honduras, where the precious metals are found 
in abundance. In many placeslarge quatz reefs may 
be seen, well exposed, easy of access, and close to good 
water-power. 


That planters have every prospect of success may 


be judged from the following :— 

Formerly sugar was successfully cultivated on 
several estates ; but since the depression in that trade, 
these have been allowed to fall out of cultivation, 
and up to now there has been nothing done in what 
usually comes under the term of planting—for the 
way in which bananas are grown cannot honestly be 
called cultivation. Apart from these are the old origi- 
nal industries of mahogany an! logwood cutting, both 
most precarious, depending entirely on the seasona, 
there being no means of transport but by the rivers 
when in flood. 

The great want of the colony, the writer fays, is 


roads to open up the land. The ubiquitous Ceylon 
planter has already established himself in British 
Honduras, for we are told ;— 


Twenty-eight miles from Belize is the mouth of 
Mullins River, with its old and considerable Creole 
settlement. The river is noted for the good land on 
its banks, and it is here that the cultivation of ban. 
anas as an article of trade was first introduced. In 
addition to the small Oreole plantations, there are 
several large estates owned by Englishmen, notably 
those of Mr. Walter Bennett, O. C. Price, and J. Q. 
Swayne. Mr. Bennett, who is a planter of several 
years’ experience in Oeylon, says that the hill country 
to the westward is far richer, and as well suited for 
the cultivation of coffee and tea as that of Oeylon. 
The natives grow small quantities of very good coffee 
even on the river banks, and at a comparatively low 
elevation, but they are quite ignorant of its cultiva- 
tion. Guatemala exports a large quantity of coffee, 
which commands & good price, and it is impossible 
to say where our colony ends and Guatemala begins, 
the vegetation and geological formation being similar. 
Theobroma cacao of excellent quality is found wild, 
and, if cultivated, would yield a handsome return, 
the demand over Central America alone being in ex- 
cess of thesupply. True, it takes some years to arrive 
at maturity; but still, anyone ongaging in the fruit 
trade, which is enough to keep the pot boiling, should 
be always planting a tree, say, of coffee, cacao, or 
rubber, and in ten years’ time he would find himself 
ju a good position. 


Good shooting is also to be had. The writer gives 
his own experience with regard to the healthiness 
of the colony, and concludes as follows :— 


I only trust that I may be the means of inducing 
others who may be in search of a new place in which 
to settle, or pass a winter, to look up a country 
where they may remain under their own flag ; and 
Bie an expeniente peearine almost all over the world, 

can assure them that there are many w 
than British Honduras. TSP 

No one who is not either a labourer ora mechanic 
must suppose that he can do there, or anywhere else, 
without a certain amount of capital; but 1 believe 
there is no place in which a man may start with go 
little, and yet derive a certain income at the end of 
at most eighteen months. 

English and American moneys are at a high pre- 
mium—say, at the lowest 30 per cent.; and it is 
prcbable that the Government may see their way to 
offer greater inducements to settlers by still farther 
lowering the price of land, or by introducing a Home- 
stead and Pre-emption Act, and by assisting in the 
importation of labour, which is much required. 

Although I am acquainted with its details, the 
subject of banana-growing has been so well treated in 
Mr. D. Morris’s “The Colony of British Honduras ; 
its Resources and Prospects,” and in an excellent 
article by Mr. Walter Bennett in “The Handbook 
to British Honduras,” which 1 have already mentioned, 
that it would savour of plagiarism were I to en- 
deavour to give further advice or estimates.. But this 
much I may say, that a steady man with not less 
than £500 ought to be able to make a very good 
start in British Flonduras. 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING 


REVIEW OF “ ALL ABOUT ALOE AND RAMIE FIBRES, 
DYES, DRUGS, W&C,”—INFLUENZA AND ‘THE 
COOLIES—LICENSED AUCTIONEERS. 


If money is to be made in the by-ways of 
Tropical Agriculture, it won't be the fault of the 
Observer press, if this isnot done by Ceylon men, 
It matters not what part of the tropics puts on 
@ spurt, and starts in the raceof production ; nor 
yet what may be the article grown and dealt in 
if so be there is money in it, wesoon hear of it, 
and have a Handbook to guide us, should we desire 
to try it here. 

I have before me now one of those pamphlets 
which belongs to the ‘ All About” series—a 
collection of useful books which already numbers 
several volumes, and wherein the enterprising 


REPORT. 


cultivator will find many a _ workable hint 
and valuable wrinkle. This drochure treats 
of ‘Aloe and ramie fibres: dye and tanning 


stufis, drugs &c.” articles which remain as yet hidden 
out of sight in the byways of Ceylon agriculture ; 
but which, nevertheless, might be brought well to 
the front if tackled in the usual energetic way 
which obtains here. Some of the articles treated 
of are cviden‘ly more suited for the native than 
the European, but the manufacture of fibre, whether 
it be alce or rhea, wants capital, and it I fancy 
is hardly in their line. 

Much valuable information is given on aloe fibre 
and its preparation in the translation which details 
the resuit of the successful experiments in Mau- 
ritius ; andas the plant there grows well on waste 
lands, which have been scourged by sugar 
cultivation, there is no reason for doubting that 
here too a similar success might be anticipated 
eyen on our poorest washed subsoils. The fear 
usually expressed here, when aloe cultivation is 
veferred to, is, that the weight of the leaves is 
so great, that their transport—if they had to be 
conveyed any distance—would eat up any possible 
profit. The old sugar estates in Mauritius, where 
the aloe is now grown, are doutless well roaded, 
for in Eyenor de Chazal’s essay this difficulty is 
never referred to. It is the cleaning of the fibre 
which had been the obstacle, and when that was 
got over, success was assured. Kamie or rhea, unlike 
the aloe, wants, I understand, a particularly rich 
soil, so as to allow of a succession of heavy crops. 
But as yetfew of us know much about fibre or 
how best to produce it. The French essayist is 
very enthusiastic in reference to the aloe: his 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound, and he encourages 
his brother planters in Mauritius to boldly make 
the venture in the following words ;—‘I will 
say in conclusion to my colleagues, to my friends, 
to the proprietors of the coast lands: Plant. 
Four years are necessary for cultivation. In four 
years you will have the rudiments of a prosperity 
well earned. Establish your plantations around 
your factories so as to take advantage of your 
network of roads, and do not, inorder to try and 
got returos sooner go and set up your machinery 
in the midst of a field of naturally grown aloes. 
The industry is fixed and stable. It is a great 
mistake to beliove that it will bo 
to render it nomadic. Plant then, and be proud 
of the progress realized by our compatriots on 
this Mauritius soil, so liberal to him who knows 
how to work wisely,’’ Aloe fibre is worth 
from £30 to £32 a ton, and HEH. de Chazal 
gives one and a half ton an acre as the return 
from his own estate. It looks like ag if there was 
‘ile’ to be struck, in growing fibre. 

Tho essay of the late Henry Meade on dye 
stufis &e., newer somewhat hoary,—written about 


an advantage 


40 years ago,—is nevertheless very interesting as an 
intelligent and clear statement of the island’s 
capabilities in those ‘‘days ofold.” Thelight thrown 
by the editor in hig notes, where he contrasts the 
production of toddy with what is given in the 
essay, is very welcome, and cannot but be appre- 
ciated by his readers. 

There is one thing about this new volume of the 
‘All About” series, that few Oeylon readers will 
take it up, without getting instruction. It has the 
charm of freshness, too, asis to be expected, for 
no established industry is treated of, we hear only of 
products which can only be found in the byways of 
Ceylon agriculture, and which require to be sought 
out to be known. 

INFLUENZA among our coolies was a thing woe 
feared. If it were to run through our labour force, 
especially now when the welcome rains are encoura- 
ging the tea to flush, it would puta lot of us out. 
A day or two ago I heard of one estate where 
half of the Tamils were laid up, and this not in 
8 feverish district, and it was feared it was the 
dreaded influenza. 

A Licensed Auctioneer and Broker has sent me 
his business card. It differs from most business 
cards, in that it possesses a decided ‘odour of 
sanctity.” The motto at the top is ‘ Quit you 
like men 1 Cor. xvi (13.)”’ and it is announced ag 
‘‘ imp ortant to all’ that this gentleman is prepared 
with “easy terms for Christian workers and 
Mission causes.’ So far this is good: a further 
“erowth in grace’' may lead, let us hope, to the favour 
which at present can only be claimed by the select 
few being made free to all. When the gentleman 
reaches to this sublime height, and sends on 
afresh business card to announce it, I would humbly 
suggest as his motto, ‘‘ the rain falling on the just 
and the unjust.” PEPPERCORN, 
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THE NILGIRI CINCHONA PLANTATIONS, 


Large extracts from the Report for 1888-89 will 
appear hereafter in the Tropical Agriculturist. Much 
interesting information is given respecting. Hybrids, 
the best of which is O. magnifolia of which a 
good deal of seed went to Ceylon during the year 
under review. Faith in cinchonas has not, therefore, 
been entirely lost. From the order of the Madras 
Government we quote as follows :— 

Owing to the partial failure ot both monsoons, the 
season of 1888-89 was unfavorable, and the total 
number of cinchona plants on the four Government 
estates, on the 3lst March 1889, was only 1,709,656, 
which is 30,488 less than the number on the corres- 
ponding date of 1888, The quantity of bark taken 
during the year was 110,162 lb. but if the store-houses 
at Naduvatam had not been full, a much larger 
quantity could have been collected. The total 
expenditure during the year was R69,494, so that 
each pound of bark harvested cost 10-09 annas, Tho 
expenditure is lower that it has been in any year 
since 1876-77, and when it ig considered that the 
amount includes the cost of the Quinologist’s Depart= 
ment, the result reflects credit upon Mr, Lawson’s 
mapagement, As uo bark was offered for sale, save 
a small quantity supplied to the Medical Stores, and 
as the manufacture of febrifuge was purposely res- 
tricted pending the arrival of the chemicals and 
apparatus required for the extraction of the alka- 
loids by the new oil process, the receipts of the 
depa'tment amounted to only R3,602. Buta quantity 
of febrifuge, valued at R2,918, was distributed free, 
and there was a sum of R2,417 outstanding at the 
end of the year for febrifuge supplied to the Mysore 
Durbar. 

2. It is observed that the value of the bark used 
by the Quinologist was 12,396, while the value of 
the febrifuge produced from it was only 6,385, at 
Kl2 per Ib, for solid, and R1-4-0 for liquid, These 
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rates would thus seem to be much too low, and | affected trees is such as to cause anxiety or not, 
the Government desires to be favoured with the | Meanwhile, it may interest those engage1 in Coconut 


Director’s opinion on this point. The loss by leakage 
was very high—146 per cent. Mr. Lawson’s atten. 
tion should be given to this matter and he should 
report what measures are taken to prevent thefts of 
the quinine and other preparations now turned out 
at the factory. 

3. Since the close of the year the manufacture of 
sulphate of quinine has been started, and it has been 
estimated that itcan be turned out for something less 
than R20 a pound, The selling price will, therefore, be 
fixed at that rate, but as the present prices of Huglish 
and German quinine are lower than this, it is not likely 
that the Naduvatam drug will find a sale amony the 
chemists and tradesmen of {[ndia. The present prices 
of quinine are, however, dueto special causes, and as 
soon as these have been removed and the cinchona 
market has returved to its normal condition, prices 
must rise ; but meanwhile the Naduvatam factory will 
probably be obliged to confine itself to the supply of 
Government Departments. The Surgeon-Goneral with 
the Government has been instructed to get future 
supplies of quinine from this source, and Mr. Lawson 
should ascertain from the Bombay Medical Department 
whether itis willing to buy Naduvatam quinine, and if 
so, at what price. This should be reported to Govern- 
ment. It is possible, however, that quinine would find 
a ready sale at the rate of R20 a poundif it were made 
up in quantities of a quarter and half an ounce and dis- 
tributed for sale to village heads and other officers of 
the Revenue Department. Its value as a febrifuge is 
well known to the people of feverish districts, and 
they may buy it if they can get a quarter of an 
ounce for six annas. The distribution should be made 
through the Medical Stores, and the Surgeon-General 
should atonce indent upon Mr. Lawson for the quantity 
that he considers sufficient for experiment. The bottles 
should bear a distinctive label, on which the price and 
the amount required for a dose shou'd be stated in 
English and the vernacular of the district to which 
the bottle is to be sent. The Board will issue 
jnstructions to all Collectors directing them to see that 
the drug is brought to the notice of villagers, especially 
in feverish localities. 

4, The Director should report, ag soon as possible, 
what quantity of sulphate of quinine and other products 
of cinchona he can turn out per annum. He should 
manufacture as much as possible, as the produce of 
tLe plantations can be stored more easily.in the manu- 
factured than in the unmanufactured state. 

5. The Governor in Council is glad to see that 
Mr. Lawson 1s making further experiments in the 
growing of hay. There is no reason why excellent 
hay sbould not be grown on the Nilgiris, and it is clear 
that at present the demand is in excess of the supply. 
The account of the analyses of the barks of various types 
of cinchona trees, and the estimate of the yield of 
sulphate of quinine per acre will be read with interest 
by planters. The result of the use of solid febrifuge 
in the treatment of Rinderpest:should be reported by 
the Inspector of Cattle diseases. _ : d 

6, Mr. Hooper’s report is not so interesting as usual, 
the reason apparently being that the results of much 
of his work during the year are considered by him 
to be too elaborate for reproduction in the annual 
report. They have accordingly been embodied in 
papers which have been published in British and 
American Scientific Journals; but His Excellency in 
Council thinks that a republication of these papers 
may be desirable, and he desires that copies of them 
may be submitted for his perusal and orders. 

i 

TH COCONUT PLANTING INDUSTRY, 

Much bas been said and written on the disease now 
affecting the fronds of the Coconut palm that is dis- 
quieting. The preponderance of opinion, as you remark, 
seems to be that the affection is such as not to cause 
alarm. Dr, rimen is reported to have visited an af. 
fected estate recently. His opinion on the affection 
will be looked forward to with interest, and he will 
possibly be able to ray whether the appearance of 


cultivation to know that they are nox alone in troubles 
and anxieties. Mr. Fawcett, the Director of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens of Jamaica, says,on the disease that 
is devastating the palms on certain Islands of the 
West Indies that the disease is present on the palms 
on Grand Cayman, but not on Oayman Brac. No 
trustworthy information can be had as to when the 
disease first appeared. Some say it was no‘iced 15 
years ago, others 40. In Ceylon too people with grey 
hairs say the spotting of the leaves of the coconut 
was known to them from infancy. While that is 
reassuring, it must not be forgotten that what has 
been in existence for many years may, under favour- 
able atmospheric or climatic influences, assume a 
virulent form, as with the affections which attacked 
Coffee here and the Coconut palm in the West 
Indies. In 1834 the Marquis of Sligo says in a Des- 
patch that the Ooconuts on the leeward side of the 
West Indian Islands were destroyed, but those on 
the windward side were not affected. It is inferred 
that the present affection is identical with that of 
1834. Mr. Fawcett has noticed the disease everywhere 
he went, and on trees of various ages. The Natives 
have been assiduous in their attempts to re-eastablish 
their plantations, but have been uusuccessful. The 
trees get suddenly attacked and die off, even after 
they have commenced to bear, the foremost and most 
promising very often being those that are first 
attacked. The disease travels as often against, as 
with the wind. The outer leaves first show signs of 
the attack by turning yellow, then those of more re- 
cent growth; but examination showed the seat ofthe | 
disease to be at the apex of the bud leaf. On cut- 
ting through, the heart of the tree was found to be dis- 
coloured and to smell and taste sour, ‘The trees 
attacked showed no signs of either the scale insect 
or of beetle. During the early stages of the disease 
no insect could be found on the trees, but during 
the later stages and after decay insects were present. 
The affection in Oeylon, so far as it has been written 
about, seems something different. It is confined to 
the leaves and is not as deep seated as that in the 
West Indian Islands. The remedy suggested in the 
West Indies is to cut down and burn every affected 
trees where it stands. Mr. Fawcett thinks that ‘the 
disease is due to the presence of a bacterium, and 
it is possible that it may gain access to the tissues 
through the stomata of the tender leaf buds.” It is 
thought that lime and phosphates encourage the 
disease, but how we are not told, and the advice is 
given to dig in cattle manure, or in its absence de- 
caying weeds round the stems. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Hart, the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens at Trinidad, suggested the same treatment 
for the trees affected with the scale insect, so as to 
conserve moisture at the roots, and in the absence 
of cattle manure or vegetable matter, salt or brine. 
—Local “ Examiner.” 
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Bete Leaves (Piper betle) are quoted by 
Boehringer & Sohne at 5s per 1b.! Whether in a 
dried state or as produced in conservatories is not 
stated, but we should think the former. 

Tue Bawama Puanters are unlucky. One of the 
worst ‘‘ weeds” they had to do with—one they 
could not eradicate—was a certain species of cactus. 
Now it has been discovered that this plant is 
valuable for its fibre in paper-making. It is said 
to be worth £50 per ton. And now a company is 
being got up to cultivate the very “ weed” the 
Bahama planters have been doing their level best 
for years to eradicate. This ‘‘ cactus’ is in 
reality anagave, and itis also being used fcr the 
production of Sisal hemp. The plant will grow on 
avid and worthless land where nothing else will 
flourish, and perhaps some day Australia will be — 
able to take part in its cultivation in those “desert” 
areas hitherto unoccupied,—Dy, Taylor in the 
“ Australasian.” 
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WILSON, SMITHETT & CO.’S CEYLON TEA 
MEMORANDA FOR 1889. 


Lonpon, March, 1890. 
The amount of Ceylon Tea offered in auction in 
London between January lst and December 31st, 1889) 
shewed an increase of about 50 per cent over the supply 
of the previous year, and realised an average price of 


102d per lb.,against 114d per lb, in 1888 and 1s 1d in 
1887, when the imports were but little more thina 
third of those of the year under review. 

Taking into consideration the displacement of a 
further amount of 19,000,000 lb, of Ohina ‘ea in the 
Home Consumption for 1889 by Teas of British-Indian 
growth, and the competition of the continued increase 
in the Indian output, this small reduction in the average 
price for the past year may be viewed with comparative 
equanimity. 

THE Tea MARKET In 1889, 


In tracing the course of the market during 1889 the 
chief feature to notice is the unparalleled depression, 
which, commencing in the early spring, remained un- 
relieved till the first week in July, when, as usual, a 
reaction set in, culminating in the most buoyant market 
we had experienced for some years, During the first 
six or seven weeks of the year, when the lowest grades 
for price were still ruling comparatively high, and ld 
to 2d perlb. dearer than the corresponding class of 
Indian, buyers commenced to restrict themselves 
almost entirely to immediate requirements ; the arri- 
vals generally at this period shewed a falling-off in 
auality, and the tendency of the market was towards 
lower prices for poor to ordinary liquoring Teas, and 
rather improving rates for those liquors combining 
strength and flavor. Harly in March the demand for the 
best liquoring descriptions became more accentuated, 
but the larger proportion of poor and medium qualities 
continued to fall in value. Inface of the heavy im- 
ports in May dealers continued to operate in the most 
careful manner, and throughout June the apprehen- 
sions of sellers and buyers, alike, as to the tuture of 
the market were such, that good Pekoe Souchongs 
were selling at 64d per lb. and the poorest Souchongs 
as lowas 441 per lb.; the average for everything sold 
One week at this period was between 83d and 9d per 
lb., and some of the poorest invoices were averaging 
only 64d per 1b. Early in July tbis downward course 
was stemmed. The first New Season’s Monings had 
just arrived, and, although of distinctly better quality 
than the first arrivals of the previous year, they met 
with a very cool reception, entirely lacking the ox- 
citement traditionally connected with the arrival of 
the first steamer from Hankow. Country as well as 
London buyers now apparently began to realise the 
abnormally good values of Ceylons generally, and the 
stocks that had been accumulating during the earlier 
months of the year commenced to go readily into con- 
sumption, the deliveries for July exceeding those for 
June by 1,000,000 lb. As the demand increased the 

uality of the supplies coming forward improved and 
the advance in values, now well established gradually 
strengthened. Owing principally to the scarcity of 
freight the imports dnring August wero exceedingly 
light, falling considerably short of those of the same 
month in 1888, the deliveries for that month, on the 
other hand, shewed an increase of 50 per cent., and 
afforded ample proof of the sound position of the article 
at this period. At the commencement of September, 
however, business was seriously interrupted fora while 
by the great Dock Strike. The difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of obtaining delivery caused dealers to restrict 
their operations as much as possible, and compara- 
tively little tea was put on the market at this period, 
On work being resumed at the warehouses the demand 
at once became more active, and up to the end of 
Ootober the market gradually hardened, the average 
price for all entire invoices rising to 1s 24d per lb, 
—ld higher than the highest record in 1888, Pekoe 
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Souchongs and Souchongs, both fine and common, were 
now rulipg quite 80 per cent. dearer than at the 
lowest pointin June. Ia November the market again 
began to shew signs of weakness; teas “ for price” con- 
tinued for some little while longer to rule steadily, but 
the better déscriptions and intermediate kinds gradually 
gave way. During the few wecks prior to Christmas a 
very flat tone, us usual, prevailed, and at the closing 
auctions of the year the average price had receded to 
112d per |b. 
Tue List or Estates AND Oryton INDusTRY. 


This year we have confined our list of estates to those 
which have sold in auction a minimum amount of 
20,000 lb. during the year. Adopting a suggestion made 
last year, we have on this occasion divided them into 
four groups, according to the weight of tea sold, and 
beyond giving the averages realised during 1889, we 
have (with a few exceptions not recorded) added thcse 
of the previous year. We must once more draw atten- 
tion to the fact that owing to the growing practice of 
shipping Colombo purchases under fancy marks we have 
been unable to trace all the produce of certain 
gardens, avd any appirent discrepancies in the yield of 
any marks is either due to this cause or to the fact that, 
in some instences, the garden bas disposed of a portion 
of its produce through other channels than those of the 
London and Colombo markets. In some cases, notably 
of some well-known Dolosbage marks, we have preferred 
to omit them altogether, as in these instances their 
produce during the latter half of the year, when the 
highest rates were ruling, was sold simply on ‘ garden 
account ”’ without the mark being disclosed. As far as 
it is possible, however, we have ensured accuracy, and 
we trust that the information we have compiled may 
prove of interest and of some practical use to planters. 
We venture to think that, on the whole, our 
statistics afford food for reflection, and not a little 
ground for congratulation and encouragement, to all 
concerned in an industry which has arrived at such 
a wonderful development in so short a time. 
It is, we think, no exaggeration to say that the 
development of the Ceylon Tea trade stands unrivalled 
inthe records of all similar planting enterprises. The 
history of the rise of the Indian Tea industry, with the 
vast acreage atits disposal, steadily as it has increased 
in yield year by year, serves only to bring into stronger 
relief an enterprise which, virtually starting in 1881 
with an export of about 300,000 lb., has in its ninth year 
shipped to the mother country and elsewhere nearly 
33,000,000 lb. of Tea, representing a value of £1,500,000. 
Some idea of this rapid growth, due to climatic ad- 
vantages and the enterprise of the planters of Oeylon, 
may be gathered from the fact that in the history of 
the Indian Tea industry the same result was only ob- 
tained after alapse of more than twenty years. 


Resutts: Estate Marks, TEA SoLD AND AVERAGES 
REALIZED. 


To revert for a moment to our table of estate results, 
we would draw attention to a few salient featurer, which 
seem to afford considerable encouragement for the 
future. The result obtained by the first named on the 
list—Wallaha—will be considered exceedingly satis- 
factory ; at this factory a good deal of leaf is we believe 
bought, but an increase of 50 per cent in the manufac- 
ture is accompanied by arise of about 10 per cent in 
the average price. Two of the oldest marks, Maria- 
watte and KAW, have turned out over 1,000,000 Ib. be- 
tween them at an average price of 11d per lb.; in these 
two instances the cost of production in the last few 
years must have been most materially reduced. Inthe 
next group the case of Glenugie claims attention ; tha 
yield of this estate shews an increase of more than 38 
per cent over that of the previous season, and has rea- 
lised an average price of 1s 24d per lb., or only 4d per 
lb. less than in 1888—a figure 2d per lb. in advance of 
avy other estate in Maskeliya. Inthe cases of Bambra- 
kelly, Ohapeltor, Kirkoswald, Labukelle, and numerous 
others equally satisfactory results may be found, and 
generally without undue recourse to fine plucking. 
At the head of each group a great many averages 
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are noticeable, shewing a substantial increase over 


the previous year’s result. Tho election of any parti- 
cular mark is an invidious taek, but in the last group 
the average prices realised hy Hoolankande, Portswood, 
Alnwick, Sheen, Karagastalewa,Bogahawatte, Drayton, 
and Norwood attract especiul attention. On turning 
to thetable of Districts we are at once struck by the 
fact that three of the highest elevations maintain ex- 
actly the same position which they occupied in 1888, 
while a fourthis within id of the previous season’s 
average ; the most striking instance is that of Dim- 
bula ; this fine Gistrict, while securing the same aver- 
age as in the preceding year, has produced just dcuble 
the quantity of Tea. Our remarks as to the difficulty 
of tracing all the produce put on the London market 
to its original source appliesequally, of course, to the 
Districts, the chief ones to suffer in this respect are, 
we think, Dolosbage, Kelani Valley, and perhaps, 
Ambegamuwa. We doubt, however, whether the de- 
ficiency would make any appreciable difference in 
the averages realised according toour estimate. The 
decrease in the average obtained by Hewaheta, which 
stood first last year, tempts us to lay stress once 
more upon the necessity of exceedingly careful manu- 
facture of the highest grown Teas, which have no 
inherent robustness to fall back upon ; a good many 
of the Teas from this district Curing the past year 
have undoubtedly shewn some falling-off as compared 
with the previous year. 
CryLon Teas IN Russia AND AMERICA. 


Last year we ventured to express the belief that 
Oeylon Teas would soon become better known abroad; 
we are glad to be able to congratulate planters on 
the fact that that belief has since then been, to a 
considerable extent, justified, and we have ourselves 
received most encouraging eupport from the Continent 
—principally from Russia; in fact, during the past 
few months we have sold the Pekoes of one especial 
high-country mark principally for Russian account, 
and have thereby secured much more competition 
and better prices than we should have done had 
this Oontinental demand not existed. The American 
market remains for the prcsent still outside the 
pale, but we confidently expect that before long 
the barriers of prejudice will in this case also be broken 
down. Reference to the latter market ne turally suggests 
the advisability of making Green Tea. We think it 
advisable to point out that the demand for this kind of 
tea is very limited, and is principally for Foreign con- 
sumption. Should any quantity of it come forward, we 
doubt whether the prices would be more remunerative 
than for Black. Asa matter of fact, the Americans do 
not pay long prices for their Green Teas, and it is fur- 
ther worthy of notice that the latest statistics from 
Ohina shew that whereas the exports to America of 
Green Tea remain about stationary, those of Black Tea 
during the past season shew a very material increase. 
The manufacture of true Oolongs on a limited scale 
would, we think, meet with a good reception here, but 
hitherto attempts in this direction have not resulted in 
a tea of quite the right description; neither the leaf nor 


the liquor should be green, but should, like the Formosa - 


Oolongs, have what is known in the trade asa “ high- 
burnt” character. 
WEIGHING AND BULKING. 


Since the date of our last Annual Circular dealers 
have objected to the system of weighing net, whereby 
they were continually coming into conflict with their 
country buyers, owing to a proportion of the packages in 
a break netting less than the customs’ average. All 
teas are now first weighed gross then, if factory-bulked, 
@ percentage is turned out and the tares taken; the 
average tare is then deducted from the gross to realise 
the net weight. In the case of teas bulked here, 
separate tares are taken and similarly separate net 
weights are assessed. In order to avoid loss of weight 
under this system, planters should seek to make their 
gross weights even and a few ounces above a certain 
full number of pounds; the tares should also be as even 
as possible, and an ounce or two under a certain full 
number of pounds. In weighing gross the customs’ take 
no notice of odd ounces, aud in taking the tares odd 
guuces coynt as a full pound, 


SUMMARY OF CEYLON TEA SOLD AT PUBLIO 
AUCTION IN LONDON between Jan. 1st and Dec. 
31st, 1889, estimated quantity in lb. and average prices 
realised : — ‘a 

Average Price for the Year 1024 per lb., against il4d 
per lb. in 1888. 

The initial letters following the estate names refer 
to the mean elevation, as follows:— 

L (low) sea level up to 1,000 feet 

M (medium) 1,000 to 2,500 feet 

HM (high medium) 2,500 to 3,500 feet 

H (high) 3,509 to 5,000 feet 

HH (highest) above 5,000 feet 


Over 200,000 Ib. 


Av. price per lb. 


About lb. 1889. 1888. 
Bd? Ss Gs 
Wallaha (CT PCo.) HM.. 342,000 1 14 1 0 
Vellai-oya (EP&ECo.) H.. 272,000 0114 1 0 
KAW oe ..HM ,, 583,000 0 11 0 114 
Mariawatte(GTPCo) M.. 480,000 011 0 112 
Tillyrie (0 T P Co.) ERT BIB 000" ONO) == O ae 


100,000 1b. to 200,000 Ib. 
Glenugie a5 Lo PEL 71291000) ing =) I ze 
Bawbarakelly and Dell H.. 100,000 1 1; 1 OF 
Chapelton .. (PES Teton o a ig ae 
Kirkoswald ., 2S 138000 is See Oy 
Bogawantalawa coe ED AOD, 1° 2% 
Diyagama_ _.. .. H.. 150,000 11 0 0 
Glendevon (OBEC) .. H.. 103,000 1 1 1 38 
Labukellie(EP&EC) .. H.. 114,000 1 1 At 19) 
Moray one oS 183,000 1 “OR: 1s 02 
Sogama (EP&EC) ..HM.. 120,000 1 02 1 12 
Mipitikande oe Ly 2,122,000 11°02: O11E 
Ythanside 50 2) EES 100000" 0p 1 OF 
Craigie Lea (OBEO) .. H.. 185,000 1 0 ih at 
Elbedde 50 oo ES. LIB;O00 rt 0 0 11¢ 
Le Vallon os ..HM .. 102,000 1 0 011 
Meddecombra (EP&OE) H.. 117,000 1 0 0 11% 
Renzbodde .. SoS UO OTODOY PaO 70) 
Beaumont Jl ME, 21 27,000% Oo112 1 +0 
Galaha M.... 165,000 0112 0O 0 
Glenalpin aye .. HH... 134,000 0112 1 of 
Gorthie 330 DES ETO ODOT Vat 13 
Campion ne w H... 162,000 0114 0 112 
Barnagalla ... . M... 104000 0112 1 0 
Hope (HP&XEHO) .. H... 191,000 0114 1 2% 
Imboolpittia ... .. M.., 188,000 0114 0114 
Rookwood .., ..HH .,.. 188,000 011% 0 112 
Gallebodde ... .. M .., 167,000 O11 1 
Great Western we HL .., 189,000 0 11 0 113 
Laxapana SS 1153000 ON: 0 115 
Mahacoodagalla Ep Be CTOOOO OMT 1 0¢ 
Darrawella (OBEO) ... H ... 161,000 0 10 0 112 
Mattakelly ... eee 1210000 10z 0 11¢ 
Wangie-oya ... .. H... 120,000 0 10¢ O11 
Andangoddie(OL&PC).. M ... 121,000 0103 0 11 
Elston 38 “. L, « 138,000 0105 0 103 
New Peradenia (OL&PC) M ... 138,000 0 103 0 11g 
Waltrim ano . H... 176,000 0103 0 lig 
Arapolakande (EP&EO) L ... 104,000 0 10 0 11; 
Dewaiakanda (CTPO) lL... 123,000 010 0 103 
Doteloya Sea we M .. 134,000 0 10 129 
Kellie nn .. M.... 128,000 0 10 0 11Z 
Kudaoya (OBEC) we =H... 109,000 0 10° 0 10g 
Kandaloya .. ... M... 161,000 0 9% 0 105 
Penylan se MM... 135,000 0 93 0 Te! 
Westhall ec . HM .. 184,000 0 9 0 lig 
Alton (OTPC) . H... 105,000 0 93 -O 11g 
Aberdeen we ..HM ... 100,000 0 93 011 
Blackwater .. 1. M.,. 189,000 0 95 0 1if 
Dikoya ae ». H .. 100,500 0 94 O 10% 
Hunasgeria ... .. H.. 108,000 0 93 0 ll 
Pambagama .. w L.. 140,000 0 94 0 10Z 
Dunedin (OTPC) ... L... 162,000 0 9; O11 
St.Helens .. .. M... 100,000 0 94 O11; 
Oampden Hill . M... 118,000 0 9 — 
50,000 1b. to 100,000 1b. _ 

Goatfell Hn ap telél aaa pe d 34 1 1s 
Vallambrosa ..- Paar s Wrap 000 L — 
Mooloya, oy Oy Hw. 57,000 1 ls 1 ig 
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Av. price per lb 


About Ib, 1889, 1888. 
se d. 8. d. 
Awpittiakande (LPO)... H.. 55,000 1 14 1 04 
Loolecondera (OBEO)... H... 52,000 1 1 1 3% 
St. John Del Rey on «. 67,000 1-13 1.1 
Waverley... « H.. 84,000 1 1 1 14 
Dunsinane ... eo H... 91,000 1 02 1 0% 
Invery (SOTC) » H... 74000 1 02 1 13 
Kandapolla .,. HH .. 94,000 1 02 0 113 
Mayfield oor oo H., 91,000 1 2 0 113 
Unlgay a00 ww» H.. 55,000 1 0% 1 OF 
Glassaugh HH... 56,000 1 @4 1 Of 
IMP tee 000 we 74,000 1 02 1 .O% 
Kotiyagalla ... ore) PEL vee 98,000) 1. 02), 08 
Rangalla an are ELy se CSL00O™ dem Okne dae 
Summerville ... oc ceo ThOOOD de Ode Loe 
Bauteville ... ven WEL vee 83,000 Li. = a 
Lippskelle bre PEL om) 78,000) Li. == 11} 
Penrith coo toe Meher, 69,000.71 = 10% 
Taprobana ... «. Hi... 69,000 1 — 113 
Gikiyanakanda «» Ls. 68,000 0 11 114 
Lindula ie vee PEL. ' 89,000, 0 112, 1. 0% 
Lyusted ae . H.. 77,000 0118 0 113 
Wattegodde .. . H.. 61,000 0118 — 
Albion ax . HL... 66,000 0114 1 13 
50,000 1b. to 100,000 1b. 
Brunswick ... .. H... 58,000 O 114 11 
Cruden 900 « H.. 65,000 0114 1 1 
Eltofts 060 » HH... 76,000 0 114 1 03 
Hatale 000 » H.. 68,000 0114 0 11% 
Ovoca BOE. * 63;,000' 0 11e et 
Sinnapittia (OBEC) .. M... 75,000 0114 0 11 
Scrubs (OTPO) HH... 57,000 0 113 11 
Castlemilk ... w M.. 75.000 0-113 11 
Fordyce (a0) H... 82,000 0114 0 11¥ 
Glentilt Me . H.. 59,000 0114 1 
Kataboola ... w H... 77,000 0114 1 
New Valley ... > H... 83,000 0 112 1 03 
Rickarton (OL&PO) HM .. 61,000 0113 1 
Annfield ot «. HA... 94,000 0 11 0 114 
Oastlereagh ... w H.. 50,000 011 10 
Glengariffe ... w. H... 56,000 0 11 0 103 
Great Valley ... ..HM.,. 83,000 011 0 11% 
Goomera at . H... 64,000 0 11 Lsi0z 
Hindagalla ... . M... 73,000 0 11 1 2 
Kew a .. H... 97,000 011 © 10% 
Osborne id « HH... 69,000 O11 O11 
St. Vigean’s ... ws A 53,000.00 11 . 9 113 
Venture ha PAD 2259. 170100020; 1 golds 
WA ‘it w H.. 97,000 011 O14 
Yatideria ne « Li. 72,000:..0 11 Lary 
Atherfield ... we L.. 64,000 0102 0 103 
Culloden we 1D oss 67,000 O°10g- | 1-0 
Doragalla HM... 76,000 010% 0 112 
Hoonoocotua .., we EL 5. '75,000:--0) 108/70 1y4 
Ottery a w» HM ... 55,000 0 102 0 9 
Scarborough . .. H... 80,000 0102 0 103 
Weyweltalawa w M.. 53,000 010% 0 11 
Adam’s Peak .., . H.. 62,000 0103 1.0 
Erroll Ke H... 70,000 010% 1 4 
Hantano M... 50,000 0103 0 log 
Havilland (OBEO) » M... 76,000 0104 011; 
Katooloya ... . H... 99,000 0104 0114 
Kabragalla (M) net ED ee 77,0000 LOLs On TL 
Tyspany » H.. 59,000 0103 0 11 
Poengalla aa HM... 68,000 0103 0 117 
Spring Velley... «. H... 82,000 0104 1 Of 
Weowelmadde ... « M.. 54,000 0105 011 
Emelina «» HH... :97,000 0104 0 10% 
Fetteresso ... »» HH... 74000 0104 0 113 
Glassel wee » LL... 62,000 010% 011 
Glenalla weet Tee 74,000 5s) Oat OR oi 
Hardenhuish and 
Lamermoor . HM... 74,000 0104 0 11} 
Kadicnlena ... HM... 51,000 010} 011 
Kintyre Aas - A... 86,000 010% 0 11} 
Maho Eliya .. . H.. 65,000 010% 1 0 
North Cove ... w EH... 72,000 0 102 _— 
Putupaula... « Li... 61,000 010% 1 OF 
Yuillefield .., =H... 76,000 010% 0 10% 


About lb. 1889. 1gss. 
8. d. +8; “d. 
Agra see «. H.. 66000 010 0 103 
Blair Athol ... o H.. 62,000 010 06 104 
Dalleagles —«.. » M... 79000 0 1o 0 142 
Gammadua ... «w HA... 51,000 0 10 010. 
Glencairn 900 «» H... 65,000 9 10 0 113 
Ivanhoe x «» _H... 91,000 910 010 
Kandenewera ... . HM... 51,000 9 10 0 9% 
Mousakelle_ ... «» H.. 51,000 019 O11 
Nyanza 000 «HM... 63.000 0 10 0 94 
Yellangowry ... » M... 99000 019 O11 
Bunyan ve » Ha. 54,000 0 92 0 114 
Binoya ¢ «HM... 50.000 0 93 010 
Gallaheria « H.. 78.000 0 92 O11 
Indur: na 58 «- Li... 55,000 0 93 0 10% 
Minna ss - HH... 78,000 0. 93 0.112 
Mott neham .. . H... 72,000 0 92 0 102 
Oonoo: agalla ... H... 91,000 0 92 0114 
Torwood av L... 90,000 0 9% 0 10% 
Delta Ay) » HH... 63,000 0 92 O11 
Digalla 008 «» Li. 55,000 0 94 010 
Holyrood tee . H.. 57,000 0 92 1 02 
Ke'ani wee w Li... 98,000 0-92. 0.11 
Lavant a3 we Lae 76,000 0 92 0 102 
Orwell «- M... 75,000 0 9% 0 104 
Happugahalande M.. 68,000 0 9% 0 10% 
Oliphant HH... 651,000 0 91 0 10% 
Uva a .. Ha... 54,000°0:; 92.-.0:41 
Ardross tee . L... 54,000 0 9 011 
E}findale .HM ... 75,000 0 9 0 104 
Hillside M... 73,000 0 9 O 114 
Holmwood H... 54,000 0 9 0 114 
Sunnycroft L... 97,000 0 9 0 94 
Hatherleigh we Me 53.000 0 83 — 
Nilambe HM... 89,010 0. 84 0 103 
20,000 lb. to 50,000 1b. 

Hoolankande ... HM... 22,000 1 9 1 102 
Portswood HH ... 43,000 1 4% 1 3% 
Alnwick ats gn Eee 49000) le Se elt s 
Sheen wc Hea. '39,0007'1 34° Prtegs 
Karagastalawa, .. H... 20,000 1 23 0 103 
Hethersett Os a Al igslggg0s- 22. — 
Bogahawatte .. -. H... 49,000 1 2 ly. 2 
Charley Valley H... 39,000 1 2 1 6 
Drayton . HH... 77,000 1 2 = 
Norwood (EP&EO) H ... 35,000 1 2 10 
Agrakande Sse SEe et A000 Piet Lee) 
Loinorn sts Be Ege 25 0008s Az — 
Oodewelle . .. .HM... 38,000 1 14 O11 
Glasgow oe Seely-s3c OSO00F La) 2 Le 
Bleckstone . Eigen) 43/5000 Lat a 
Oondegalla (EP&DO) .. pee lel aoo: BPH OOO) oul ee — 
Frotoft 39 H.. 41,000 1 ¢ O11 
Eltamorcy we 45,500 1 3 = 
Wincing Thane: (SCTO) Eee 420000 1 ee eeL 
Ouvah Kellie Dee ee d0 000i, See Le Oe 
Wavahena POM eee 20 COO nL) es = 
Gonomotava!.. Se (S0;000%1 | see eRaiO 
Lankapura tees 415000) = 1, 40) EL 
Mabousa Qo oe) Ieee 27,000) ely ae = 
Mocha oe Pee ta 44000 IPE EPO ek 
Pundaloya . emelgectimr SLs OOM mre wlan L 
Rahatunagoda SPH cs 38000) 41 Ste 12 
Templestowe oe Mae 21,0001 9240 112 
Claverton -. M.. 21,000 1 0 _ 
Oourt Lodge SEU. 27,0001 0 — 
Dessford SE S40007 41 » 10 = 
Dedugalla PROM S6000 ONIN 
Edinburgh .. .. HA... 38,000 1 0° 0113 
Glentaaffe PRE ced 6. 000neL: ONO HLIO 
Mahanilu ee oo 2 2055008 LO — 
Morar aie .. H.. 46,500 1 0 0 118 
Nilloomally (OBEC).. H.. 43,000 1 0 1 ¢ 
New Forest Pee 431000 ls On mle 0 
Poolbank BEE eo 20500 see sO _ 
Strathellie .. M... 41,000'1 0 0 103 
Tommagong ..HH... 20,000 1 O O11% 
Wootton SSE, o 3b DOOR LE Ome irae 
Agra Onvah sa ED cen 80,000) #0. LU at atrmes 


Av. price per Ib. 
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Ay. price per lb_ ; 
About 1b. 1889. | 1888" Ay, price per lb. 
Si vd ssid About lb. 1889. 1888 
are male 600 3 on 31,000 0112 0 0 Gene 8 d.o6 d. 
i Mer to «+ 43,000 O 11 0 11 ayabedde 5 sass 4D Oh 
Balmoral —.., » Hu 45,500 011, 0114 | Needwood .. sx HEL repe Hoe pont 
Fairlawn tae «» H.. 384,000 0 11230 0 Pooprassie ; . H... 20500 ae 0 103 
Hunugalla .., . H... 36,000 0112 0 114 | Rolleston a ans) FEL 21,000 0 104 0 lot 
Melfort ug «. HL... 26,000 0113 0 0 Torrington ve TEL 22.000 0104 0 ui 
Peradenia aie -» H.. 49,000 0112 0113 | Aadneven a ; iets 24-000 Seng 0 J 
Pinehill =. .. M.. 20,000 0112 0 0 | Abbotsleigh .. « H.. 26500 010 0 — 
Stamford ., J Hi, 97,000' Ola P00, |||) Atrabagel al we 1. M.. 25,000 010 010° 
Wattakelly ., .. H.. 47,000.0113 1 13] Cottaganga .. . H., 48,000 010 0 
Woodstock ; 1) HL. 23,000 0112 0103 | Craig i wi Ein 23,000 0 10IROMEE 
Dangkanda (OBEO) ..HM... 32,000 011} 0104 | Dahanaike . .HM,. 28) ia 
PONTE } ; .» 28,000 010 0 114 
oe «+» H.. 45,000 0 11 0113 | Ekolsund a Heal 47,000 0 10 
Fernlands  .. .. H., 95,000 0113 0 O | Ernan ae eBLys 30,000 0 10 011 
Heeloya ob »» H.. 32,000 0113 0114 | Glendon ‘ rep Di a 45.000 010 Ot} 
Kirklees. .. H.. 20,000 0114 © 0 | Gneiss Rock ., .. M.. 22,000 0 10 0 108 
Marguerita ... » HH... 39,500 0114 1 0 Kelaneiya ‘ ee 49,00 01 1 : 
Queensberry ... wo H... 47,000 0114 0113] MK A "VEIN. 20 ppp 10 Sega 
Somerset ©... wu Hu. 49,000 011 011 | Sembawatte ..HM -. 27,000 010 0 10 
Veraiapaina <)  H agom eit Oqol| Beene” cc Sart, e200 8 ME Bam 
eee tee 2 ery r) 2 Bi ooo eee 3 4 . 
Agarsland ., 1. H.; 25,000 0 it 1 a4 Pie fh af ar Ace 0 5 ane 
Bearwell aa -» H.. 48,500 0112 0 0 Braemore a ve H yy 33,500: 0 gf Rane 
Choisy a4 .- H., 41,0000 114 1 0% | Doronakande ... wa Hy ae AC OSD a 0 i0f 
Ferndale we . H.. 34,000 0111 0113 | Bderapolla  ... we Los. 49,000 0 9: : 
See fe mag Laer 0114 0113 | Gangwarily ...  M .. 34,000 0 ot 0 10 
allebokka .. .. Hi... 30,000. 0113 1 ; ba | Pa 4 - 
Kirimettia (HP&EC) .. M.. 35,000 0113 0 iy Be " : x “fi ions Dagar ie 
Meria Cotta .. .. ‘H.. 25,000 0 114°°1 02 iD) apella fi ie H i 46.000 f oe Cae 
biidaleton ie 56 He Bos 0114 #1 04 TESTenae es Sh, M “ 29'000 4 oa nine 
ma an an -. 27.000 4 1 ‘ eR a Es 
New Caledonia .. HH... 44,000 ane Reet Stoned on ce # on aoe O 9% O 10% 
Newtons. ve H.. 40,000 0118 0114 | Aberfoyle +. ++ Met 20,00 0. 98 0 104 
Penrhos “ .» M., 31,000 0 113 3 eis 4 4 
Pittarat (Mal:.00.08 2), 8EIN.. 47,0000/0 1i-elannO) Ambatenne, «0/0 “Seggr. te gana ae ae 
Talawakelle .. se Ee 48000 ONT Tze ONO). Wicrmeeen net ie Me Sanne aaase 
Warwick coy EL ff 26}000)R00112 OTT area erectee ee Beri ee Re ay 
Bramley oe -» H.. 34,000 0 11 0 0 Pa Bee Yn = ioe | Cob bee ete 
Oaskicben jigs.) Hyat 290000 Tetons | eameate 1 Se or STOO Os Tee 
Dambulag»lla oe Hee’ 89,000 011 80 | ee eee) 2 eee ee 
Deanstone ... « H.. 27,000 0 11 0 113 Wiabecoa Peebenee mete ed parse . oe eis 
20,000 Ib. to 50,000 Ib. Wattewalle (OBEQ)0 <2. ye uenne ae ea ea 
Fruit Hill (LPO) .., H... 41,000 ree Glen coc maa EL sre AE ODD ORES ra eed 
Ab a Mcp uann sas ay sett Bly Meh ingy | Pardaeliat ica... wn, DB 04609) Oo: 201i 
Heatherley <.. Be ib ot LOW. OTL <3, (2) BE o Ta.» AE B00 05° 92 Ones 
Tangdaloy © ee.) fsa He enon ou0O Tene ap eocaazapellar M ---29°25,000, 10°59 es Dinas 
acai eee = EIN ci, 4281000) 0) maolatia, || OcuUrsn Ss Mess wre 30 7, 2000 ORION) 10% om 
Narajigallal os: Soh ony, COMIN ill (0 isk, | BOM oe ++]; Mey Sig OO OO eee 
Wavendon ... o H.. 27,000 0 11 | SOIREE FEES oop + Dw 42,000 0 9 0 105 
Bloomfield...  . -H... 48000 0102 0 10g | Honsford | RE 2) 822000 ROR iePiae 
Ghetnolel | sulyij 0 ME es 4400s Oto onn, |) women Hieloya RA re ee 
Dunlow He. nH 1. 40,000 0 108 1 o3 New, 'eacoc H... 43,000 0 9 oO 114 
Klkadua SHIN. 738.000" 01108 ON. [ache wen te v2 izes AL O00 RO) Sita Dates 
Guvatenne ... EME! coo PENA) OT ik OC | ROME 2 vie Hh or5)- 20000) 10983 Dy 2Oe 
Lameliote jo. pyinjee EL 8” £6,000, °O 10g hye | ete ar gy ae eee eee eee 
Queensland ... 1° H, .""97,000-O'108 fo tog | omaenta EPA) NL ee atv etata 
Sanquhar px EDM 99" 20850010) 164 meee | tales ae ++ M... 24,000 0 83 0 11g 
Sty Helicrs) tuys pies © Hees2 440008 OO: OME Vial -natEe Ie ets: ve Me 26500 Besa ae 
St. Leys .. io eH ys5* 80,000) 0 aa aon ieee - H... 91,000 0 83 0 103 
Delpotanoya ... . H.. 20,000 0104 0 11 Tien lla. + UME 20,000 cal 
Moriaworchaet a 1) 48'000 0 108 011 Haepnnes a H... 37,000 0 84 0 10% 
Detenagalla .., ies PMN 1S) moh | Ae ME tae ce tes wer 
Dencegama .. H.. 27,000 0103 010 Nar onde 200 -» M.. 40,000 0 83 0 104 
Dunkeld MELB A7iOOOMONTOR OMNI ip eeectee tere ya Hp BOLD ONE 
Erlemere w H... 41000°0 10: 1 0 | poo eee eh yum tay fo 
Galata we M’.5 28,000. 08102, 0108 | Raconcn SRR eon Geek. 
Galloola Ji Eh 4/95 000, ORION meme || See OWES Dae SOOO ae iene 
Goorcokoya .. . M... 47,000 O 104 3 1 
Boone k HT 32000 0 inf 22 | , ESTIMATED RELATIVE YIELD AND AVER- 
Kell'ew ste .. H.:° 27,0000 10% 1 of AGE PRICE realised for the different Ceylon Tea, 
Pulguha'cande .. L... 31,000 010% 011 | Districts, compiled from the Public Auctions held 
Pavsslateune .. M.. 48,000 0103 1 0 | in London between January Ist and December 31st 
Raxawa ww ..HM ... 28,000 0 103 0 104 | 1889 :— 
St. Andrews... . H.. 20,000 0 104 — Ay. Price per Ib. 
Bittagalla .. H... 37,900 0 104 — Ib. perlb.. in 1888 © 
3-oadoak 6 - H... 34,000 0 104 0 102 about about about 
Cooroondawatte » M.. 26,000 O 104 — | Newara Eliya, Maturata & . 
Friedland .. HH... 21,000 0104 1 0 Uda Pusselawa ... 900,000 1/03 1/0R 
Forgmore -- H.. 21,000 0101 1 03 | Bogawantalawa +» 1,600,000 1/0° 1/0 
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Av. Price per |b. 

Ib. perlb. in 1888. 

about about aboat 

Dimbula +» 3,800.000 0/112 0,112 

Dikoya (Upper) . 2,100,000 0/114 0/112 

Hewaheta +» 900,000 0/114 1/03 
Pussalawa, Kotmale, Pun- 

daloya and Ramboda » 2,100,000 O/11t 0/113 
Maskeliya .. 2,500,000 0/11 0/115 
Nilambe and Hantane »- 700,000 0/11 0/11 
Uva 800,000 0/11 0/112 
Ambegamuwa, and Lower 

Dikoya see 2,100,000 0/102 0/113 
Kaduganawa and Alagala 700,000 O0/10% 0/114 

Knuckles, Kallebokka, 

Ravgala dec . 1,800,000 0/102 O/11Z 
Kalutara 600,000 0/102 0/114 
Matale and Hunasgeria ... 850,000 0/104 o/i1 
Dolosbage and Yacdessa_... 2,000,000 0/10 0/11 
Kelani Valley «. 2,100 000 0/10 0/104 
Lower District ae 50,000 0/92 0/11 
Saberagamua se 700,000 9/95 0/103 

How Consumption of Cutna and E:st InprIAn 


growths 10 years ago, 5 years ago, and last year:— 
OHINA. InDIAN & OnyLon. 
b 


b. 5 
1879...125,576,000 35,243,000 or 22 per cent. of 


the total. 
18°4..,106,918,000 63.038,000 ,, 87 i 
1889... 59,513,000 124,409,000 ,, 672 xi 


N.B.—In 1888 the corsumption of INDIAN and OryLon 
was 57 per cent. 


Monthly Drnivertes of Cryton Txa -during the 
past five years. 


1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 1886. 
Ib. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 

Jan. 1,945932 1,029,318 585,280 285 400 139,030 
Feb. 1,915,114 1,060,546 494,520 235390 191,510 
March 2,137,838 1,084,850 616,230 316,790 167 540 
April 2,165,016 1,238,420 657,420 316.240 193.550 
May 2,893,385 1,305,960 779,139 429.380 246,170 
June 2,667,890 1,594,208 780570 569,710 238,790 
July 3,667,728 2,266,106 998.590 766,310 323.830 
Aug. 3,200,918 2,116,702 1,341,790 817.780 493190 
Sept. 2,900,718 1,873,396 1,197,220 786.520 416,370 
Oct. 2,655,188 1.885.440 1,008,950 683770 345.180 
Nov. 2,177,992 1,689,480 790,010 566.240 266.150 
Dec. 1,889,324 1,408,134 741,900 471,210 266,350 


Total 80,216,143 18,552,560 9,941,610 6,244,740 8,217,590 


N.B.—From May to October inclusive the Deliveries 
averaged nearly 3,000,000 lb. per month. 

During the other six months the average Deliveries 
were just over 2,000,000 lb. per month. 


Monrtaty Imports or Cayton TEA daving the past 
five years :— 


1889. 1888, 3887. 1886. 1885. 
lb. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 

January 2660244 1356784 578250 226160 144210 
February 1971772 1261250 713490 394470 145530 
March 2476842 1243966 746280 399480 155960 
April 3257796 1106462 679000 705180 364099 
May 2681694 2015920 886780 692730 251430 
Juue 3649132 2139242 1230240 623560 322970 
July 2883564 2040074 1650270 880820 627790 
Angust 1716628 2412362 1178610 813870 362010 
September 2673498 1452408 781570 681406 401520 
October 1953520 1691792 815110 427160 3867720 
November 2519050 1588964 872330 499750 259750 
December 2746054 2015462 1193030 530320 299960 


Total 31189794 20324286 11324960 6874900 3702940 


Stock or CEYLON ''wA in Bonded Warehouses at the 
close of the past five years:— 


1889, 1888. 1887, 1886. 1885. 
Ib. Ib. 1h, Ib. Ib. 
6,303,954 5,129,978 3,149,430 1,660,460 1,028,000 
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Boarp oF TRADE Returns of Imports and Home 
Consumption of Toes from all Countries during the 
past five years :— 


1889. 1888. 
lb. Ib. 
From British Hast Indies ...127,160,409 113,004,692 
Pn el) piel Goo we 88,848,574 105,424,271 
», Other Countries 5,593,677 5,189,515 
Imports ve vee 221,602,660 293,618,478 
Home Consumption ...*185 621,800 185,556,214 
1887. 1886. 1885. 
lb. lb. Ib. 
From British 
East Indies 97,880.117 80,987,351 68.635,100 
» China 119,789,116 145,111,596 139,838,344 
», OtherOount. 5,194,054 4,796,345 3,901,927 


Impor's 999,763,287 230,895,292 212,375,371 
Home Cons. 183,635,885 178,894,151 182,455,982 

* Of this total 124,408,798 lb, were British Hast 
Indian, 59,513,897 }b. China, and 1,699,600 lb. from 
other coun ries. 


Exports or Tra ((f all kinds) during the past five 


years :— 

1889. 1888. 1887, 

lb. lb. lb. 
To Russia 1385271 1562256 1798125 
» Germany ... 8839590 11094296 8422763 
» Brit. N. America 8040362 7487141 7006252 
» Other Courtiies ... 17396678 17813149 16914252 
Total 35661901 37956842 34741392 

1886. 1885. 

Ib. Ib. 
To Russia 2806912 2087662 
» Germany ses 606 17921982 14578910 
» British North America ... 7672757 9870735 
», Other Countries 16011402 15799292 
Total ... on 44413052 42036599 


Srocx or Tra (of all kinds) in Bonded Werehouses 
at the close of the past five years :—1889, 118,189,357 lb.; 
1888, 110,805,783 lb.; 1887, 118 027,688 1b; 1886, 
109, 678, 467 b.; 1885, 103, 636,671 lb. 


Weerxniy Pusnic Avcrions or Crynon Tra during 
1889 with average price realised ;— 


a oo 9 bo 
Sepang Gis BOR MURA On aieoD it Bere Bra ns 
ae ee tie® ae ote Be 
role ne OF Pus grote es Weoren ria) Ta xOuh gs 
opens DHE we OY SE OL Hse 
w BSS 28 Bee yw 558 2s os eA 
3 cao o™ Ag Oia ae Sere 

a 8 £ i i=} 
= 3 io ee) = a5) 

Biguiny, oie Be 

January July 

5th...4,508 10d 4 6th 10,020 93d 103d 
12th...9,534 103d —_4/ 13th 12.925 10d 104d 
19th...8,392 10d 7/o$ —-20th...8,713 7 104d 104d 


Q6th...9.899 ltd 713d 7th 10,011 li4dLdalltd 


February August 

gnd..9.245 104d 413d ard 15,204 13a T14d 
9th...9,406 lotd 11d 10th...1,950 1l0¢1 1lgd 
16th...5,322 10rd 11}d W7th...9,183 113d likd 
23rd...5,340 L0$d 11%dal/ 24ih 10,777 1/Og 1154 
March Bist...2140 ligd 4d 
2nd...9,725 10fd 113d aly Septemper 

9th...6 454 103d 1/ 7th...1,524 1/05 lid 
16h...9,300 10fd — 1/ 4th,..6,828 1/ig 11rd 
23rd...7,025 10td 1/04 lst ...3,3874 Wit Lgd 
30th...7,346 10kd  1/oh = Q8th...9,104 I/1z 1/ 
April October EY 
6th...5,870 10jd_ nosales 5th...9,238 1/1¢ 1 
13th 11,913 gid 104 12th 10,960 1/2 1/ | 
20th...5,421 10d «1/08 = 19th...8,182 1/2 1/04 
27thee2,711 10d 1/0%  26th...3,592 1/2} 1/1 
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on the 30th June, 1889, it was 8,175,000 |b. against 
5,164,000 lb. at the same date in 1688. ‘The serious 
depression caused by heavy arrivals during Apriland 
May (15,600 packages being offered in one day, Viz., 
the 7th May), and the poor quality of many, together 
with fall supplies of common tea from all quarters, 
forced down the average price of Oeylops ir May 
to 83d per lb. “This low range, though at the time 
causing much disappointment and uneasiness to those 
who had tea interest inthe island, no doubt had a 
stimulating influence on the consumption, especially 
as the greater portion of the China crop—the first 
shipments of which were placed on the market on 
the 1st July—was considered by the retailers to be 
unsuited to the present public taste, as well as 
comparatively dearer. Although the sales during 
July amounted to 51,237 packages the largest 
on record for one month, this quantity was 
taken at rather higher prices, probably partly due to 
the news of smaller shipments later on being tele- 
graphed. For the above reason, together with rather 
light arrivals, and public sales being restricted during 
the strike, there was a temporary scarcity, and prices, 
specially for fine grades, rose considerably, followed 
afterwerds by arun on common, until in October very 
little pekoe souchong was to be bought under 1s per lb., 
and the average price had advanced to rather over 1s 
2d per lb., at which it was maintained during the greater 
part of the month, the value of some common to fair 


grades having doubled since May. From this point, in: 


sympathy with India tea, the market became unsettled, 
with gradually declining prices, first in the case of fine 
pekoes and broken pekoes, afterwards followed by a 
drop in the lower grades, the consumption of which no 
doubt had been, to some extent, checked by the high 
range established. ‘The general average has therefore 
receded, and now stands at 10d per |b., but the quality 
is much inferior to that received Jast autumn, when it 
was exceptionally good. 

Mopr or SELLinc.—The system of selling India 
Tea on Monday and Wednesday, Ceylon on Tuesday, 
and both on Thursday, Java following on either day, 
seems to meet the epproval of the trade, as also 
the omission of ship’s name and date of import, so 
that no alteration has been called for during the 
past twelve months. 

After the serious fall in November, caused by 
excessive sales on a depressed market, attention was 
drawn to the advisability of regulating the quantity 
to be offered both daily and weekly. The almost 
unanimous opinion being that this would benefit 
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a“ on fs sellers and buyers alike, a maximum was agreed 
be Ss 3 ne 2 nny 3 26 upop, which Aas into force in January, and has 
ons eee CAA fe SEE since been adhered to fairly well. Confidence by 
8 6a. oe 85 HS 5 ome Qs © 4. | this means was given to purchasers, and the market 
MoS S wk RAS mw BEB mo 22.22 | of late years, very sensitive to auy adverse influences, 
BS Shae Re Os 326° §8 5% 5 | was strengthened. : 
= g iS) = Bs 8 = E © 2 8 In our annual circular last year, we estimated the 

% Cel HES, vA Sala total requirements of tea for the season closing 30th 
Ma Norah June, 1890, at 225 millions, which will scarcely be 
‘iP 15 411 934 1/02 2nd AEG 1/12 1/12 reached unless deliveries much improve during the 

14 ? a /03 nd...7,89 i eS pe next few months, And, locking to the extended ure 
a Hae ond pe Trea cre ae ee of India and Ceylon for Home Consumption, sani 
o5th 12-681 oid ‘ia 23 ee a aes ee that they possess more strevgth than Ohina, a similar 
5 aaa 3 Rint 4 Wa lita quentity is likely to suffice for the coming season, 
Ane 6400 94d 102d Deccan 7 / # while an increase in the total. export deraand is, 
and aos a ne 7th 11 ae 112d 14a under present circumstances, not to be exp2cted, it 
15th 9.157 ot 104 14th alge lia i ibia being reported that iarger orders than usual have 
92nd 14.280 ‘A 104 21th... ue He aoe us been sent to Chiva for shipment direct to Russia. 
noe: B0.2 Oc orice 08,741 4 3 We may therefore reckon that for the com:ig season 
29th 13,327 9d 10d dlst 101,958 11$d no sales we shall reauire :— 
Sessa SS : Ib, 
PROM GEO. WHITE & CO”S ANNUAL For Home Corsumption, say 190,001,000 
CEYLON TEA REPORT. Export, say : 85,000,000 
London, March 21st, 1890. 225,000,000 
Cryton.—We have egain to record a further marked Sea 
expansion in this branch of the trade, the imports from India will send, say 110,060,000 
Colombo for the twelve months ending 80th June, Oeylon 45,000,000 
1889, being 27,899,000 lb. against 15,614,000 Ib. for the Java, &e. 5,000,000 
previous year. The deliveries kept pace with the in- Leaving China to supply 65,000 000 
crease to the end of March, when supplies being un- Se 
usually heavy, the stock began to accumulate, until 225,000,000 


Now that Ceylon hes tuken an important position 
among tea-producing countries, it would be adventa- 
geous if, for purposes of compsrison gencruily, crop 
estimates and export figures could be made up to cor- 
respond with the ecasons of China and India—say from 
the beginning of May er June in each year, instead of 
the 1st October. 


MANUFACTURE.— With regard to Ceylon, the quan- 
tity available for this market from July Ist, 1890, to 
June 80th, 1891, for comparison with India a d China 
estimates, will most likely be somewhere near forty-five 
million pounds. Even allowing that the Deliveries 
during the past few months have not kept pace with the 
imports, doubtless attributable to the high prices ruling 
for the common grades last autumn, and more recently 
to the uncertainty attending the Budget annourcement, 
still the prcspects seem tobe favourable to afurther 
considerable extension in thedemard (especially if the 
quality is kept up), brought about by the intriusic merits 
of the Teas, and the energy shewn by planters and their 
friends in “ pushing” the sale in this and in other 
markets. 

The scarcity of Teas with fine sterling quality of all 
growths is already apparent, and they should meet with 
a good reception during August and September, pro- 
vided they are up to the standard of those received from 
India about the same time last year, with every pros- 
pect of satisfactory prices beirg obtained for them 
until buyers have supplied their wants. 

It should, however, be borne in mind by Calcutta and 
Oolombo buyers, when catering for this market that 
we cannot take an unlimited quantity of high-cost 
Tea now that ‘‘cheapness” is the order of the day. 
To cbviate this, it has been suggested that in sorting 
invoices of Teas likely to reach this market during 
the Jater months of the season, when found practicable, 
planters should minimise the number of breaks, and 
instead of making five or six different kinds, should 
menufacture—ssy, a first-class Broken Pekoe, and an 
equally fine Pekoe, but instead of a number two Pekoe, 
Pekoe Souchong, d&e., endeavour to make a useful 
Pekoe Souchong or ‘‘ Unassorted,”’ care being shewn 
to have the leaf as even and wiry as possible, so as 
to meet the increasing demand for blending purposese 
or for the packet trade, as well as for export. Pekoe, 
fannings, when not too small and dusty, aud drawing 
strong, puogent liquors, have sold well during the 
season just drawing to a close; but if not practicable 
to make this class, the rough Souchong leaf might be 
put through an equaliserand classified as Broken Tea, 
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ApprrionaL MArkets.—Further progress has been 
made in the past twelve mcnths towards developing 
the use of India and Ceylon teas in other countries. 
Iu Euroje the special departments for each, at the 
Paris Exhibition, though under different auspices, did 
much to bring them, not only before the French nation, 
but also to the notice of visiti rs from all parts of the 
world, while the different Coutinental centres cf trade 
are push ng the sale of these growths in a steady and 
fairly successful manner. The result of the efforts 
being ma e throughout Canada and both North and 
South America, although not coming up to the most 
sanguine expectations of their promoters, on the whole 
encourag:s the hope that these countries will, erelong, 
consume considerable quantities of British-grown tea. 
Direct shipments to Australasia, for the past nine 
months, shew an increase over those of the previous 
year, while a much larger trade has been opened up 
to Bomlay, chiefly for transbipment to the Persian 
Gulf, thus relieving our market of much common 
pekoe and pekoe souchong, which would otherwise 
have come here. 


BuLKING AND Pacxina.—We have referred fully 
to these subjects during the past few years, and 
there is little fresh to note. Where time and 
space admit, no doubt bulking at the 
factory is decidely advantageous, as the packages are 
more attractive to exporters, from the Jeads being un- 
cut, and the Tea, not having been exposed to atmos- 
pherie i: fluence whilst being bulked in the London 
warehouses, consequently keeps better. 

Aversge net weighing has been discontinued, so 
that tares should, as formerly, be reguiar, and not 
show @ variation of more than 2 lb. in each break, other- 
wise the advantage of factory bulking is neutralized 
as every package hasto beturned out here. 

Since the strike last autumn the warehouse charges 
have been increased, and as they are based on the 
groes weights, according to classes, a. saving may be 
effected by attention to the following scale, viz. :— 


Olass a. Ohests weighing gross, 160 to 199 lb. 
>»,  « Half-chests ,, as SOM eS Olen 
Ay a. Boxes 2) ” 85, 44 ,, 

Olass b. 180 to 159 1b. Olasse. 90 to 129 1b.; 
PRI DAUNGOM, LITO NCRE | Kel ABR 3s 2 59,5 


66) Chl nad » cnotexceedingl6 ,, 


by which it will be seen that a chest weighing 199 
Jb. is 10t charged more than one of 160 |b. 


Markine.—On account of its importance, we would 
again draw attention to the objection there is to 
putting cither weight or tare on the packages ; namo 
of gard:n, description of Tea and chest number 
being ell thatis necessary. 


ANALYsIs OF Crop.—On the whole, the 188) crop as 
provedzbove the averagein quality,and the result will 
probably be satisfactory to most growers. Some ex- 
ceptionally choice Darjeelings, Assams and Dooars came 
to hand, the prices realised for which should encourage 

. the menafacture of fine Tea when practicable. Ship- 
ments from Travancore shew an increase, and have 
found much favour with the Trade, as they combine 
the strength of other Indias with flavour somewhat 
similar to Ceylons, This district promises to be an 
important one, as there isa considerable area of land 
suitable for Tea available, with good roads, which 
should attract planters. The following table gives par- 
ticulars as to the out-turn of the 1889 crop from the 
different districts, of India, and also of Ceylon and Java. 


DETAILS OF OUT-TURN OF THE DIFFERENT DISTRICTS FOR 
THE PAST SEASON.— Quality of the Crop. 


OryLen.—Although the quality was poor, and prices 
much depressed during last May, the Tcas offered 
from August to November included some of the finest 
parcels on record, proving that the climate iuflueuces 
the produce of this Island even more than it does 
Kangres and Darjeelings. Manufacture generally has 
heen more regular, the proportion of overfired and 
burnt Teas being much smaller, 


THA IN AMERICA. . 

The tea traders of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago are petitioning both Houses at Wash. 
ington for the reimposition of a tea duty of 10 per 
cent. They complain that as the United States are the 
only nation in the world which admits teas duty 
free, foreign countries have special facilities for 
unloading on American soil their low-priced and 
inferior stock. Is tea to be grown in the Southern 
States, or is this merely an expression of disgust at 
the efforts to supplant Japan by India and Ceylon? 
It isachildish proceeding on the part of the tea 
dealers concerned.—-H. & C. Mail. 


oe ee 
THA SALES AND DELIVERIES. 

On calling at the room of the Ceylon Associa- 
tion on Wednesday last I found it occupied by a 
number of gentlemen who had been called together 
to consider certain amendments to be proposed in 
the procedure of the tea vending trades of London. 
The meeting being of a private character, I could 
not venture to intrude upon its deliberations go as 
to enable me to give you full details as to what 
passed atit. Opportunity has, however, been afforded 
me to learn its objects and the result arrived at 
by it, and these are of sufficient importance to claim 
first mention in my letter by this mail, Oertain 
difficulties which are now felt by the trade—into 
the full definition of which I do not feel compe- 
tent to enter—have for some little time past in- 
duced contemplated action. The main one of these 
Gifficulties was believed to arise out of the rather 
lengthy limit of seven days allowed for delivery 
by warehousemen of tea to purchasers at the auc- 
tions in Mincing Lane, and at a conference of a 
committee of tea brokers and wholesale dealers 
called on the 7th February last by the request of 
the Wholesale Tea Dealers’ Association it was re- 
solved :—‘‘ That the time for delivery of weight 
notes should be shortened from seven to three days.’ 
This resolution was submitted to various bodies 
concerned with the trade, and at a meeting of 
brokers held on the 13th February it was resolved :— 

“ That it would not be practicable to deliver Weight 

Notes in three days. That, provided the Importers were 
agreeable, that Weight Notes might be delivered in 
five working days, allowing ten per cent for missing 
packages instead of 5 per cent as heretofore. That the 
Delivery of Weight Notes made up to Hight o’clock on 
the evening of the fifth working day, should be good. 
That the delivery of ¢ndirect purchases should be al- 
lowed up to 11 o’clock the following morning.” 
A copy of this resolution haying been forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Dealers’ Association, its Com- 
mittee on the 21st February passed the following 
further resolution upon it :— 

“ That, as a meeting of Wholesale Tea Dealers have 
already expressed a decided opinion that Tea should 
not be submitted to Public Sale until it is ready for 
delivery, this Oommittee is unable to entertain the 
Brokers’ proposal to deliver Weight Notes within five 
days of Sale; and would ask the Brokers to consider the 
subject further, with the Importers, as early as possible 
with a view of their suggesting some arrangement 
whereby the Oommittee may be able to avoid the neces- 
sity of advising the Trade to confirm their original in- 
tention of only buying Teas which, like other goods, 
are ready for delivery.” 

The Brokers again meton the 27th February and took 
the foregoing into consideration, then resolving :— 

“That the Brokers regret that the Dealers do not 
see their way to accept the proposal made at their 
previous Meeting, which they considered a reasonable 
one to place before the Importers for their approval. 
They are willing to let the 5 per cent remain as at pre- 
sent, but do not see their way to recommend a shorter 
period for Delivery of Weight Notes than five working 
days, the Delivery to be up to Hight o’clock in the 
Evening. ‘he buying Brokers to be allowed until 
Hleven o'clock the following morning to deliyer to their 
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principals. This only to apply to India, Oeylon, and 
Java Teas; Ohina T'eas, as at present, to have seven 
working days for Delivery.” 

Upon this the Dealers’ Committee on the 6th March 
expressed the following opinion :— 

“That the propoeal made by the Brokers’ Associa- 

tion in their resolution of the 27th ultimo be respect- 
fully declined, and that the Association be again in- 
formed that the Trade have already instructed this 
Committee to obtain delivery of Tes on the sale thereof, 
but with the view of meeting the Brokers as far as pos- 
sible, the Committee will submit the following proposi- 
tion to the Trade if the Brokers and Importers are pre- 
pared to adopt it, viz.:—‘ That all Teas to be sold on 
the same conditions, and that Delivery be given not 
later than three days after the Sale, including the day 
of Sale, except in the case of the Buyers of Ohina Tea re- 
quiring it inspected, when two additional days will be 
allowed. Missing packages, not exceeding 5 per cent, 
to be taken if tendered within seven days.’ ” 
The Brokers’ Association not having any further 
proposition to make, a general meeting of wholesale 
tea dealers was held on the 14th March, when it 
was unanimously resolved :— ; 

1. “ That, as the circumstances connected with buy- 
ing and delivering tea have materially altered since 
the conditions of Public Sale was agreed to, by which 
seven days were allowed for completing the delivery, 
and further as an act of justice to buyers, this 
meeting pledges itself only to buy teas at public sale 
which are ready for delivery, and on the condition 
that buyers have the right to cancel the purchase of 
such lot or lots asare not obtainable on the second day 
after the day of sale.” ; 

2. “That acopy of the foregoing resolution be for- 
warded to the Brokers’ Association, with a request 
that the conditions of sale be altered accordingly for all 
tea to besold on and after Monday, 31st instant. 

When the receipt of this last conclusion was 
acknowledged by the brokers, it was pointed out 
that no time was mentioned on which the delivery 
should be considered good, and that no provision 
was made as to third parties, the secretary to the 
general meeting above mentioned then wrote in 
the following terms:— 

‘‘T thought it was understood that the end of the 
day, say 6 p.m., would bea good delivery on the second 
day.” The dealers want to secure having the weight 
notes ready for entry not later than 9 a.m, on the third 
morning. As regards third parties, they do not enter 
into the conditions of public sale, which only apply as 
between seller and buyer.” 

The discussion of this matter having proceeded 
thus far, it was thought desirable by thoze in- 
terested to seek theopinion of bodies which strictly 
represent the growers of tea, and I am sure it 
will be acknowledged as testifying to the important 
position occupied by the Ceylon Association in 
London that it was asked to be the intermediary 
for further development of it. It was pursuant to 
euch a report being made that the meeting of the 
Tea Committee of your representative Association 
to which reference has above been made was called. 

As has been written, it is impossible for me to 
acquaint you with details as to the character of 
the discussion that meeting adopted. That it was 
{ull and exhaustive may, however, be concluded 
from the list of the names of those gentlemen who 
took part in it, viz.:—Messrs. G. White and W. J. 
Thompson, junior, as present to afford explanation 
on behalf of the brokers; Messrs, Lafone and 
Champ in a similar capacity as representing the 
wharfingers and warehousemen; Messrs. Wilson, 
Seton, Magor, and Tye as representatives of the 
Indian Tea Dealers’ Association; Messrs. Appleton, 
(of Messrs. Smiles, Appleton & Co.), Teck, Salmond 
(of Messrs. Moffat & Uo.) Sedgwick, and Edwards on 
behalf of the dealers; and, finally, Messrs. J. L. 
Shand, Thomas Dickson, Cameron, and Leake as 
members of the Tea Committee of the Ceylon As- 
gociation, Following are given the clauses of the 


present conditions of sale, the alteration of which 
were to be submittei to the consideration of these 
foregoing represent tive gentlemen, the portions of 
it to be effected being given by me in italics :— 

“The Weight Notes to be ready for delivery 
within Seven Working Days from the day of sale, or 
the buyer to have the option of refusing to accept 
such lot or lots for which he cannot obtrain the 
Weight Notes, upon giving a declaration to that 
effect to the selling broker at the expiration of the 
said seven days. Missing packages, if not more than 
5 per cent are exempted from this condition, and are 
to be taken by lhe buyer at the original price and 
prompt, af tendered within Fourteen Working Days 
from Date of Contract.”’ 

“No allowance will be made on account of any 
damage which false package, or unequal goodness, 
found or alleged to be found, after the goods have been 
taken from the Warehouse.” 

The meeting was along one, and the tone of the 
discussion at it at times somewhat warm; but even 
tually resolutions were adopted of which it is only 
possible for me to give you the following brief notes, 
as at the time of my inquiries being made the full text 
of the resolutions had not been drafted. These will, 
however, suffice to indicate to you the result arrived 
at, and will be satisfactory as indicating an addition 
to the prospect of this much-to-be desired modificas 
tion being adopted by the trade :—‘‘ These tea 
are ready for delivery, and weight notes will be ready 
within three working days.” ‘‘ Missing packages 
(provided equal to bulk).” ‘To be recommended to 
Tea dealers by representatives present.” These notes 
of course represent the changes to be made in the 
existing conditions of sale, and the effect of and 
result to the discussion may be fully estimated 
from them. They need therefore no fuller reference 
by me even if it were possible for me to give it,— 
London Cor. 

Se 

ScenteD Tzs.—We hear that Mr. F. F. Street 
has imported from China about 60 plants, known 
there as ‘‘Mok Lee,” producing a blossom used 
for scenting Scented Orange Pekoe and Capers and 
that if he succeed in establishing and propagating 
the plants in Ceylon he will be prepared to supply 
to those who intend to make this class of tea. 

Trea Notes.—Sonari, 29th Mareh.—Constant rain 
with low temperature during past weak. Plucking 
although started on a few gardens has not yet 
generally commenced. The cold has checked the 
leaf and much of itiscoming out banji. Dibrooghar, 
20th March.—Nearly all gardens have started to 
pluck. We had a big hailstorm last Sunday, but 
fortunately it was unaccompanied by wind, so little 
or no damage was dona. The weather is cold and 
drizzly. Rainfall up to date 7-53. Darjeeling 28th 
March.—Very little leaf coming on and what is, 
opening out. \ 
1889 to March 25th 1890.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

Coconut Burrer.—The success of a German. 
chemist in producing butter from coconut oil will 
be advantageous to the poor of the old world, who 
have hitherto been the victims of all sorts of sham 
articles too heavily ealted and too unsavoury to be 
wholesome ; the coconut oil is a very pure fat, and 
when properly clarified has a creamy flavour. A 
great advantage is that the new butter is being 
introduced under its own name without any swind- 
ling, oleomargarine would have been in much 
better repute today as afood for the poor if it had 
not made its first appearance as aswindler. The 
new vegetable butter has been introduced into 
several German hospitals, which ought to indicate 
that from a health point of view it is considered 
a fair substitute for ordinary butter,—Adelaide 
observer, March 22nd, 
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Here is our rainfall since Octuber 25th ~ 
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Goyyespondence, 
To the L£ditor. 
PROGRESS IN CHILI; 


A NEWS LETTER FROM FALCA, CHILI, S. A. 


Falca, Ohili, South America, Jan. 16th. 


GeENTLEMEN,—I believe it is a heavy task to give 
you come news that may be interesting for the 
readers of your valued publication. The dis- 
tance that separates your country from mine, is 
so large that a long time may pass before these 
lines reach their destiny. Nevertheless I hope, my 
news though not very recent will be well received, 
bearing the character of an international salutation.— 
The commerce of Chili has got rather important 
these last years. The exportation of wheat and wine 


from the southern’ provinces, and that of nitrate, © 


copper, silver, lead and borax in the northern ones 
has placed Chili as an important factor into the 
European market. Still, the importation of foreign 
articlesbeing strongerthan the exportation of national 
products, all the metallic money leaves the country 
and we know but banknotes. Chili, with a population 
of about 3 millions, has more than thirty banks. 
Our dollar (peso), which has a-nominal value of 48 
pence, is good only for 25. In a short time we 
shall have a new man-of-war, called the ‘ Arturo 
Prat’? in honour of our great sea hero of this name, 
With this new acquisition our navy will get the 
best of all South America. Taking a map and 
looking at the shape of Chili, you will see that 
there is no country in the world with so large an 
extension of coast, the whole country resembling 
a long snake being extended from the twentieth 
degree of southern latitude till Cape Horn. The 
new vessel is 99 metres long by 184 large, has 
6,800 tons and her velocity is calculated at 17 miles. 

The Chilian Government is showing much zeal for 
public instruction. More than $5,000,000 is the cost 
of new schools and lyceums in construction. Hvery 
citizen has the right to send his children to school and 
to the University at Santiago without paying one 
cent, the Government paying teachers, professors, 
books, &c. Were it not so as it is, I believe we 
had fewer lawyers; Falca, a city of 25,000 souls, 
has about sixty of them and a court of justice 
with more than a thousand pending processes, 

A great number of Huropean emigrants arrived 
by the last steamers, the Chilian Government having 
entered into a bargain with an agent fora supply 
of 30,000 persons, We need so many strange 
workmen because twelve new railways are in con- 
struction, and almost all the Chilians are engaged 
in agriculture and mine work. The price of these 
new lines is near £4,000,000. 

The good news that arrive mail by mail from 
the mine districts will contribute to a general 
melioration of business. Some movement has been 
observed in sale of actions of mines, in actions of 
new societies and in rehabilitation of several com- 
panies that had lost every credit; We know that 
several of the last Strait steamers have taken to 
Europe specimens of metals which were sent with 
the intention of searching capitals destined to give 
impulse to several enterprises that find at home 
neither the necessary money nor the protection 
they need, Some gold metals figuring among the 
specimens are of an excellent quality and give 
good hopes to the mine masters and to the towns 
situated in the neighbourhood of the mine districts, 
For the nitrate market an indicision whose origin 
is still Gee is observed, 


Should anyone of the Ceylon  Observer’s 
readers be in want of special information about 
agriculture, trade and commerce of South America, 
be sure that I shall have the greatest pleasure 
in giving them the intelligence they ask for.—I 
remain, gentlemen, yours truly, 

RICARDO PREUSELLE. 


CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


New York, Feb, 22nd. 

Dear Sir,—A matter of great import to Ceylon 
has just taken place in New York. A very small 
event here, where such things, the mere opening 
of another store, are an everyday occurrence, a 
mere iota in this busy city’s daily doings. Ceylon 
however has very great and grave interest in it, 
I refer to the opening of the depot of 


“Tur Cryton Puanters’ AMERICAN TEA Co.’' 


Perhaps two-thirds of the citizens of New York 
never heard of Ceylon. The remaining third prob- 
ably only from their hymn-books! This has given 
them most edifying, and valuable, information as to 
poor Lanka’s spices, and her much maligned men, 
still flourishing 1 trust, notwithstanding the sweeping 
condemnation, but tells them nothing of tea. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, and to start 
fairly, it is necessary to inform you that the Ameri- 
can citizens, as I know them, are the most 
ignorant people I have met. I refer to the 
New York citizens. ‘‘’T is true, ’t is pity.” I have 
known them now for six months. Ihave come 
into direct contact with them, daily and nightly. 
I have spoken to thousands and thousands of 
them, on the absorbing question of ‘‘ Tea.” For 
was I not in charge of the tea kiosk at the American 
Institute Fair of 1889, from 10 a. m. until 10 p. m. 
There I smiled pleasantly outwardly, wept and— 
worse inwardly, and wished I could have mur- 
dered whilst I smiled, for I went through a most 
terrible ordeal, I hadno conception that a people 
could be so woefully ignorant about a daily article 
of diet, as these people are of tea. “‘Oh ‘tis pitiful |” 
Vast numbers think it is manufactured, and [ 
daresay they are right! for your Yankee can manu- 
facture anything. I must give him that credit. 
Let us ‘give the devil his due.’’ 

These are the people we have come to save, to 
teach, to educate and to tell them what tea is; 
and to induce them to leave the ensilage, which 
they have been enjoying so long—to drink really 
puretea, quite an unknown quantity in this country. 
To you it will appear a very simple matter to 
induce them to leave a bad article for a good one, 
You are mistaken, the task is Herculean. ‘Has not 
Bunyan described such an encounter against 
ignorance? Does not the donkey prefer his 
thistle? Does not the dog return to his vomit ? 
In all fairy tales has not the dear little prince 
most astounding difliculties to overcome before he 
is finally victorious over the ogres ‘ Ignorant 
Routine” and ‘Kgotistic Cunning”? Let us con- 
gratulate ourselves that the prince always is vic- 
torious, eventually! 

Such a combat is about to take place, The 
combatants have entered the arena. ’T is no puny 
affair, the combat promises to be severe, bunt I sea 
British pluck and enterprise is well backed by 
capital, without which he is helpless, utterly helpless ! 
If capital deserts him he will be done for! The 
combat in short is a matter of ‘‘ Time and money.” 
Have I not been skirmishing for six months, don’t 
I know what I am writing about! Ifthe Planters’ 
Company oan only afford the funds, if they only have 
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the capital, success is assured. The store Mr. Pineo 
has opened has everything to recommend it, the 
situation is capitel, the arrangement inside is most 
attractive, and the whole work seems to have been 
most carefully, artistically and economically done. 
In Mr. Pineo as Manager the Company starts well 
piloted, for he knows his business thoroughly, has 
had experience, and has actually gone through 
the tea mill. He is, too, if not a veritable 
Yankee, almost one, knows the country and its 
people not merely well, but intimately. The 
manner in which Mr. Pineo has started is 
the manner which experience has shown me to 
be correct, to wit, retail. ’T is mere folly, waste 
of time and morey to attempt to get the grocers 
to buy and. sell your tea. Zo begin with. ‘The 
grocers are making 150 % on the Chinese and 
Japanese teas they sell!!! Is it likely they are 
going in for Indian or Oeylon teas and a com. 
paratively small profit? Philanthropy is not one 
of the commodities in a grocer’s shop! I had much 
converse with the genus “grocer,” during the time 
I was at the American Institute Fair—their con- 
versation was peculiarly ‘‘ straight,” a spade they 
called a spade. Being in the position I was, ’t is 
possible they considered me one of their own 
kind. “We dont want your tea, we make a very 
nice thing out of our teas. Yours may be better, 
we don’t say thcy ain’t, but our customers have 
been drinking our teas for a many years, and they 
are going on drinking them, right straight along, 
so long as wecan,make them. You bet. No, sir, 
why should we handle your teas? To make money 
for you? Rats!!! A day may come when our 
customers will insist on having your teas, but you ’ll 
have to induce them to do that,we shan’t! When 
they do insist, why then we ’ll talk business about 
handling your teas, but not now, 

The grocer is no fool—and he is one of our 
impediments, 

Not only have we to introduce a new article, and 
get a nation to change its taste entirely, and to 
interest itself in something quite unknown to it. 
Not only have we to fight against ignorant and 
shallow prejudice, custom and habit which are 
second nature—but we must kick out the old article ! 
—knock downjand smash up the old idol ‘‘ Oolong.” 
Do you imagine this can beaccomplished in a day 
and without great opposition. Ignorant prejudice, 
backed by grocery blandishment and aided by the 
fiend Perquisite, are no mythcal foes. People 
who have dealt with their grocer for years are not 
allat once going to admit they have been ‘fooled ” 
by him, Many a citizenesses would sooner go on drink- 
ing ensilage all the days of her life than admit that. 
An American can stand anything but that. Besides 
is n’t it far more probable that the newcomer is 
trying to “fool” them? That such is the case our 
unctuous grocer is careful to tell them! ‘Tis easy 
too for the ‘directors in distress” as Maxwell 
calls our ‘‘lady helps’’ to ruin your chance with 
‘ther folks.’”? She is enamoured of the two candle- 
sticks in the grocer’s window, which can be obtained 
by the purchase of so many pounds of ‘‘ gunpowder.” 
« Her folks” will drink ‘‘ gunpowder ” for some time. 

These are a few of the obstacles we have to 
contend against in endeavouring to: come into con- 
tact with the better —? there is no superlative—(i. ¢, 
moneyed) classes. 


To come into direct contact with the better 
(i.e. moneyed!) classes, is the stepping-stone to 
success. That is our difficulty. To gain Gould, 
Vanderbilt, Croesus et hoc genus omne! The mags 
will follow. There too we shall find our friend the 
grocer. Thus will the demand be created, whole- 
gale trade will follow. Thus I am confident the de- 
mand has to he created, to come into direct contact 


with these people and induce them to try your teas, 
to show them how to make other tea, for this 
they don’t know, and to have a little conversation 
with them anent it, and to interest them. That is 
the procedure. Then every pound of tea going to 
that house is a realy telling advertisement. For 
women here are as loquacious as elsewhere, if 
possible more than elsewhere, for here they de- 
cidedly ‘‘bess’’ the show. ‘This description of 
customer, thebetter (i.e. the moneyed) class, value the 
article purchased entirely by the price they pay for it. 
The greater the price, the greater the desire to 
purchase!!! ‘‘Give me the highest priced you 
have got,’’ two-thirds of one’s customers say! ! | 
They glory in showing they can buy the highest priced 
article thereis. Ifthe same tea was offered as twenty- 
five cents a pound, do you imagine charming Miss 
Creesus would buy it, ‘‘nasty cheap stuff.”? Upon 
my arrival here I considered $1 per lb. an appalling 
price—and a mistake. I have “lived and learnt.” 
$1 is not sufficient. Tea at $1°75 and $2 can be got 
at most grocers. ‘‘Your tea ain’t as good as 
Tompkins & Co.'s, but then of course that costs 
almost double as much and one cannot expect it,” 
simpers Mrs. Ingot. ~‘‘Is this the very best? ain’t 
you got no peeko flowers, smelling like oranges, 
yellow buds like Ma used to buy some at $250 per 
lb. Was n’t it just lovely!” says smart Miss 
Croesus as she daintily trips away, quite discontented 
at having paid only $1. 

These girls are charming, thrilling, enticing, and 
beautiful exceedingly. They are chatty and free, 
most independent and business-like, dressed most 
enticingly and shod to perfection—but, ah me! 
confiding affection, refinement, and retiring shyness, 
are unknown to them, whilst a blush has never 
been seen on one of their pretty faces. Lovely, 
they most certainly are—but not lovable. Your 
readers will forgive this uninteresting digression ! 
’Tisas well you should know we have some little 
pleasure in our lowly calling, that even ‘:handling tea” 
has some alloy ;: (N. B. There are two vacancies here.) 

Mr. Melville White, in one of his interesting 
letters, wrote that he was of opinion the only 
way toeducate the people’s taste would be by selling 
a mixture of Chinese and Ceylon teas, in order 
to gradually wean the people. Thig at first sight 
seems a very sensible idea, but not upon consider- 
ation, You would thus prolong your education in- 
definitely, you would have to educate the taste to 
your mixture. Then—? Having, with just the 
same difficulty, mind you, that we have now with 
the pure article, educated them to drink some mixture, 
you still haye to teach them not to drink it! but 
to leave it for your pure Ceylon! Who is going 
to “finish” this education and when—? Mr. 
White would have us spend time and money in 
educating them to drink something which we must 
eventually teach them not to drink! Surely this 
is acase of reductio ad absurdum. No! we must 
teach, encourage, cajole, and entice, even beg, 
them if necessary, to drink our tea, but it must 
be the pure article, nothing less. Let them mix 
it themselves if they like, we can’t help that, but 
we mustnever encourage it. 

Mr. Murray of Philadelphia wrote something tothe 
same purport as Mr. White, about a year agol think ? 
Surely he must have seen an abomination known here 
as the ‘‘ English breakfast tea.” It isa mixture, a 
nauseate, and I believe a certain emetic. My ex- 
perience is that the people detest it. <‘‘It ain’t any- 
thing like the ‘English breakfast,’ is it? be- 
cause that always makes me sick to my stomach,” 
says Miss Goldenton, with horror depicted all over 
our pretty face. Yes, we must introduce the pure 
thing, and the only way to do it is a retail business 
—to begin with, 
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Such a retail store, so situate—and so attractive 
as to appeal to the inquisitioners, love of comfort, 
and taste of the ladies of the upper classes, and 
through them it will be well and surely advertized 
from houre to house. Every found of tea so sold 
and 80 carried off, by the lady of the house herself, 
is gossiped about, made carefully (being something 
quite novel), and whilst drunk with a few friends, 
doubtless the store with its curios &c. are much 
chatted about. C.uld one have a better or more 
paying advertis:ment? and do you think it would 
be so treated if it cost 25 cents per lb.? The 
ordinary advertisement is as much good as headaches 
are. Who reads them? Don’t they all cry the same 
—‘ My” tea is the best ? Who believes the cry ? 
te ae oe phe ied to death of such things ? 
esides I maintain they are not applicable to : 
thing—these navaiteements! PP ee 
If one wants to go to a place of amusement, if 
one wants a horse, a servant, or apartments; one 
naturally turns to the advertising columns of the 
daily paper. You can see your apartments—try 
your horge—select your place of amusement, see 
the servant’s previous characters—and in short are 
not ‘buying a pig in e poke.’ Think for a 
moment, would you yourself go to the columns 
of the daily paper if you wanted to buy a pound 
of tea? At the same time it seems necessary to 
keep one’s name before the public a little. This 
is doubtless best done in journals and magazines 
read by ladies—what interest has a man in tea. 
Daily papers are seldom touched by women, and 
the women who do touch them are not the women 
who care for a good cup of tea. The daily paper 
is therefore useless, but the monthly magazine is 
taken up again and again, is always about in 
everyone's way, and before being finally put out 
of sight in the cupboard your advertisement—if 
properly placed, and attractive—has probably been 
seen by everyone in the house—and by callers, 
Advertising in this country is terribly over- 
done. Every theatre programme is given up 
to it—every house top is bristling with ‘ Castoria’”’ 
—every post brings dozens of  advertise- 
ments, and half the men and women who came into 
the store are advertising fiends. The country fences 
are panoramic with advertisements. Every cart in the 
streets is a moving advertisement. Hverywhere— 
everything, everybody— nothing but an advertisement. 
All withthe same only ‘‘my things are better than 
anybody else’s.’”’ The reaction is now setting in, people 
are tired of it all, and are refusing to buy because it is 
an advertised article! The two Malabars are a great 
attraction at the Company’s store. The woman es- 
pecially, on account of her jewellery I think, as 
jewellry is always fascinating to womankind. Such an 
advertisement tells at once, and the two ‘strange ”’ 
Malabars, together with the curios, the bungalow in 
the background, the palms, the photos and finally 
the “ cup that cheers,” most carefully prepared in 
the presence of the customers, all give an attraction 
positively irresistible to the ladies of New York, and 
1 congratulate Lanka on being £0 well and ably 
represented. The only thing wanting to back up so 
good a beginning is time and money. The more 
money the less time. If such stores, as the one 
Mr. Pineo has opened here, could be opened in all 
the chief cities throughout the States the thing 
would be wn fait bien accompli and the house- 
holders would reap richly indeed. Apologizing for 
my ideas on you at such length. Yours faithfully, 
McM. CHALLINOR, 


INDIAN TEA EXPORTS. 


dian Tea Association, Caloutta, 10th March 1890. 
Dear §1m,—The General Committee have the 


pleasure to band you their morthly return of 


shipments of tea from Calcutta:— 
Export oF InpiAN TEA FRoM OaLourta ; 
1890 1889 1888 
1b lb lb 
Exports to Great Britain in ; 
Feb, GAO tee 5,833,908 4,483,555. 3,031,654 
Exports to Great Britain as 5 
from lst May to 28th 
Feo see, 94,963,710 91,260,140 82,583,238 


Exports to Australia and New 


Zealand in Feb, 177,049 105,765 6,356 

Exports to Australia and New 

Zealand from lst May to 

28th Feb, ... see 8,382,011 2,856,638 2,361,641 
Exports to America in 

Feb. tr oer 212 12,375 832 
Exports to America from Ist 

May to 26th Feb. 164,697 155,784 47,695 
Exports to other places in 

Feb, AD wee 62,034 97,256 19,609 
Exports to other places 

from lst May to 28th 

Feb, ase os. 1,092,004 854,978 652,738 


ee eo Sm 0 66 ems 


Total exports from lst May 


to 28th Feb. ws 99,902,422 95,127,440 85,635,310 


00 es 


ee emieene oo 


—Yours faithfully, §. E.J. CLARKE, Seey. 


— 


TRAVANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Poonmudi, Trivandrum, March 10th, 

The Editor of the ‘ eylon Observer ”» and 
“ Tropical Agriculturist,” Colomdo. 

Drar Str,—I have the pleasure to send you 
herewith minutes of proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Travancore Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, and I trust you will find room for the 
same in your papers.—I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, J.S. VALENTINE, Hon Secy. T.PA. 


The annual general meeting of the Travancore 
Planters’ Association was held at the Club, Trivan- 
drum, on Wednesday, the 19th Feb., the following 
gentlemen being present, viz :—Messrs. W. Fitz Gerald 
D. W. T. Valentine, D. M. Mcncur, W. Marshall, S, 
FE. Ewart, J. P. Mackay, H. M. Knight, and J. w 
Valentine. Hon. Secretary. : 

Mr. D. G. Cameron, the Chairman of the Assogia- 
tion, being unavoidably absent, Mr. Fitz Gerald was 
asked to take the chair till the new officebearers were 
elected. Mr. Fitz GERALD, in doing so, expressed his 
appreciation of the honor done him, and was sincerely 
sorry that the first duty devolved upon him should 
be to announce the resignation of the chairmanship 
by Mr. Cameron, The late Chairman had so entirely 
won the unanimous respect and esteem of the meme 
bers of this Association, by his zealous apd watchful 
care of the interest of the Travancore planters, 
that he (Mr. Fitz Gerald) felt confideut ‘of giving 
voice to the unanimous feeling, in expressing his 
great regret at the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Cameron from the present meeting. Mr. Fitz Gerald 
had much pleasure in congratulating the mem- 
bers of the Association at the very satisfactory 
reference to Travancore teas, contained in the report 
by Mr. Hooper, the Government analyst, ‘On the 
tannin in Indian and Ceylon teas,” and which would 
be laid before the meeting; and in which South Tra- 
vancore was specially refered to, Travancore tea was 
undoubtedly making a mark and a name in the London 
market, and future prospects were most encouraging 
and hopeful. 

The HoNoRARY SECRETARY then read the report for 
the past year. (1) Accounts showing that 21 sub- 
scriptions had been paid as against 19 last year and 
there was a balance in hand of R815. (2) H. 4H. 
Government had been asked for a grant to holders of 
land of 10 per cent over present properties at a fair 
valuation. The Dewan however ruled that puch grant 
could not be given, so long as “out of the land al- 
ready granted, 6 considerable extent in each estate 
is believed to be still uncultivated.” (3) The sum of 
R4,562'14 had been paid by the Public Works Depart- 
ment on account of planters’ roads; but the applicas 
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tion fora fresh grant, as per list drawn up at Jast 
meeting, was still before Government.. (4) There had 
been a good deal of correspondence as to whether 
Melvarem was chargeable on cardamoms grown on 
Jand taken up by planters for that cultivation alone; 
and it had been decided by the Dewan that this rent 
should be paid on such cardamomgs. This, and the 
low rates allowed by Government, to say nothing of 
the very unsympathetic attitude of the Forest Depart- 
ment towards the interests of planters, prohibits them 
from making this cultivation a profitable business; 
and those who had unfortunately taken up land for 
the cultivation of the spice, would find themselves 
considerable losers thereby: (5) The Madras papers 
had been asked to give telegrams stating the average 
price of Ceylon tea for the woek, and this the Wail 
had kindly promised to do, but beyond publishing the 
London market reports which most planters saw the 
telegrams on tea had not been given. Doubtless the 
managers of the Wail and Times would reconsider this, 
The Honorary Secretary then having tendered his 
resignation, the ballot for new officebearers was taken, 
and Mr. H. M. Knight was elected Chairman, and 
J. S. Valentine re-elected Secretary for the coming y ar. 
Mr. Knight, upon taking the chair, having suitably res- 
ponded, the following resolutions were passed :— 
I. That this Association view the action of the 


Peermade planters, in having dissolved their 
Association, with great regret, and considering 
the limited number of planters now in the 


country, invite them to reconsider their decision; as 
it is the more necessary now that we should continue 
as one body. i 

II. That everyone knowing the difficulty there is in 
recovering small debts from kanganies and coolies in 
Travancore, the Chairman and Secretary be requested 
to take legal advice as to the best method of dealing 
with this matter. 

III. That the Secretary be asked to write to Govern- 
meut, pointizg out that the. sbare of the cardamoms 
allowed to cultivators is quite inadequate, and barely 
p2ys for collecting the spice; and leaves nothing for 
keeping the land clear; and asking for a fairer 
allowance to those who cultivate. 

IV. Thatthe attention of H. HH. Government be 
drawn to the damage done to life and property by 
wild elephants in the vicinity of Mootocoolie, Pinna- 
mannaar, Coultapoolay and Culdoorty, that several 
rogues had become a terror in the neighbourhcod of 
these places; and that Government be asked to give 
e reward for the destruction of these dangerous 
animals. 

V. A vote of thanksto Mr. Fitz Gerald for taking 
the chair; and the opportunity was taken of express- 
ing the deep regret with which the meeting heard of 
his intended departure from Travancore: and with him 
much success in his new field of life, wherever that 
may be. Carried unanimously. 

The meeting then terminated. 

J.S. VALENTINE, Hony. Secy., T. P. A. 


INFERIOR CASTOR CAKE. 


79, Mark Lane, London, E.C., 


March 28th: 

Drar §1r,—Planters who are in the habit of using 
white castor cake asa manure for tea and coffee 
estates will do well to have the quality of such 
cake tested by occasional analysis. 

Genuine white castor cake when pure should 
contain 74 per cent of nitrogen, and not more than 
7 per cent of mineral matters or ash. A full 
analysis of such a cake will be found in the 7. 4. 
for 1886 made by myself for the information of 
planters. A few months since a friend of mine 
in India, who had been induced to purchase castor 
for manuring purposes by reading the favourable 
reports of the writer, thought it desirable to forward 
a sarople to London for special analysis, and the 
result was so unsatisfactory and the quantity of 


dirt and sandso great, that it seems necessary to 
direct attention to the fact, that although pure 
white castor cake, when genuine, is undoubtedly an 
excellent fertilizer, still if mixed with dirt and 
useless rubbish its value becomes reduced in 
proportion to the extent that it has been adulterated. 

As the manuring season is coming on it may be 
useful to direct the attention of planters to this 
matter and if necessary to call in the assistance of 
the local analyst.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HUGHES. 


(From the Journal of the Society of Arts for April.) 


INDIAN CATTLE MANURE. 

In connection with the interesting paper on “ Indian 
Agriculture,” read at the Society’s rooms on the 13th 
inst., by Professor Robertson, the following analysis of 
cattle manure, as collected from the field (in fact the 
usual sun-dried bratties used for fuel), may be of in- 
terest, 

The manure was sent specially from India, and care- 
fully analysed in my laboratory some three years sipce, 
and may therefore be taken as a reliable sample, though 
ofcourse the quality of such manure will vary with the 
nature and richness of the food according to the pasture 
fed upon, and the time of the year:— 

Water (dried at 212° F.) 3 7:22 


*Organic matters be sas yiOpi82 
Lime .. peel 306 ae 196 
Potash ... 44 bon “09 63 
Soda sea on0 oa s. trace 
Phosphoric acid AS 5 “54 


Magnesia, chlorine, sulphuric acid, 
571 


Insoluble siliceous matters ... 18°62 


100:00 
From these results itis evident that every ton of such 
sun-dried manure contains in round numbers the fol- 
lowing quentities of the important plant food consti- 
tuents :— 


Lime 200) one aes Po 43 
Nitrogen ... 90 ie oy 33 
Potash ... “00 on 460 14 
Phosphoric acid... a ses 12 

102 


When such manure is burned, the nitrogen, which 
exists in the form of organic matter, becomes converted 
into gaseous products in the process of combustion; 
but the mineral matters, which include the lime, potash, 
and phosphoric acid, remain in the ashes, andif these 
were returned to the land the only loss would be the 
83 Ib. of nitrogen, equal to 155 lb. of sulphate of am- 
monia, for every ton of cattle manure so employed. 

5 Joun Hucuns, F.¢. s., 
Consulting Analyst to the Ceylon Planters’ Association. 
79, Mark-lane, March 17th, 1890; 


MR. DRUMMOND DEANE’S GREEN TEAS. 


Nuwara Eliya, April 11th, 

Dear Sizn,—Some few days ago an “ unbiacsed 
expert’ writing to your paper gave it as his opinion 
that much would depend as regards the success or 
otherwise of my ‘“‘ green teas” as to whether they 
resembled China or Japan greens. 

I enclose the report of some New York brokers 
Messrs. Beebe & Brother made to Messrs. Busk 
& Jevons of that city to whom Messrs. Rathbone 
Brothers sent a set of samples of my teas which 
decides the question as to what class of teas 
they resemble. Whether these teas will continue to 
get the fancy prices I obtained for my first break 
is probably doubtful_—Yours faithfully, 

H. D. DEANE. 


New York, March 6th, 1890, . 
Messrs. Busk & Jevons. - 
Dear Sirs,—We have carefully examined the samples 


of Ceylon ‘Teas sent us, and find they draw an ex- 
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ceptionally light water, and generally with a flavour 
most nearly resembling Choice Japans. 

Some of them, notably B No. 11856, B No, 2 1857, 
A No. 11851 and A No, 1 1852 sre very rich in the cup. 
Those referred to as ‘‘ Glazed” are most likely to be 
acceptable in our market we think, but as the mode 
of preparation is so entirely unlike anything hereto 
fore shown, the usual difficulty of introducing a new 
article to the public will have to be encountered. 
Their most favorable reception will protably be by 
consumers of the Japan leaf. 

We have shown these teas to several of the trade and 
they invariably pronounce them finest to choicest Japans 
in the cup, and say they will have to be cold as such. — 
Yours very truly, (Signed) BErBE & Broruer. 


THE SPECULATIVE PURCHASES OF CINCHONA 
Barks, upon which we (Chemist and Druggist) com- 
mented in our issue of Il'ebruary 15th, were repeated 
at this week’sauctions. The same brokers acted for 
the anonymous investors, and secured some cheap 
lots for their patrons. Altogether they bought just 
over 46,000 lb. of bark, at an outlay approximat- 
ing 9001. 


PANTING IN Raxwana, March 25th.—Rainfall thig 
month to date 4:34 inches, and as | write another re- 
freshing shower is falling which cools the sultry and 
close atmosphere, the heat of which has been very 
noticeable for some days past in the afternoons 
and evenings. But this is the weather which makes 
the tea flush. The gemming operations have not 
so far as they have gone caused ‘‘a boom” exactly, 
but there is no doubt that money is to be made 

_if care is used on the selection of land, and it 
Government do not by a short-sighted policy check 
this new industry by the heavy taxation proposed. 


FRuIT AND VEGETABLE CULTURE IN SrrRyrA.—A 
Foreign Office report on the trade of Serviais not very 
complimentary to Servian gardeners. A considerable 
quantity of fruit and vegetables, it is stated, in an- 
nualiy imported into Servia, chiefly from Austria- 
Hungary. The Servians are unwilling and careless 
gardeners, and with the exception of their Plums and 
Vines, in the cultivation of both of which there is room 
for great improvement, neither fruit nor vegetables 
of any but the poorest quality are produced: Apples, 
Pears, and Apricots grow in great abundance through- 
out the country, and there are unlimited opportunities 
of profit to be derived from their careful and in- 
telligent cultivation. The fruit is in itself of a good 
description, but through want of attention to pruning, 
grafting, and manuring, it is, generally speaking, 
insipid in flavour and small in size, and seems to 
know no medium between acidity and  mealiness. 
There can be little doubt that study and cultivation 
would make both fruit and vegetable raising a most 
jmportant Servian industry.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


LInNeEAN Socimty,—At the meeting on November 
21st, Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. Mr. Edward E. Prin was admitted, and Col. 
J. H, Bowker was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
Prof. Duncan exhibited and made remarks on a stem 
of Hyalonema Sieboldii, dredged between Aden and 
Bombay, » remarkable position, inasmuch as this 
glass sponge had not previously been met with in 
any waters west of the Indian Peninsula. Prof, 
Stewart criticised the occurrence, and referred to a 
parasite on the sponge which had been found to be 
identical with one from the Japanese Seas. Mr. 
James Groves exhibited and gave some account of 
new British Chara, Nitella batrachosperma, which 
had been collected in the Island of Harris; Mr, 
Thomas Christy exhibited some bark of Quillaia 
saponaria from Chili, which has the property of pro- 
ducing a great lather, and is extensively used for 
washing silk and wool. It is now found to solidify 
hydro-carbon oils and benzoline, and thereby to 
ensure their safe transport on long voyages, a small 
infusion of citric acid rendering them again liquid. — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE TEA TRADE. 


In reviewing the trade returns of the Ohine Treaty 
Ports for the past year it isobvious to all that the one 
trade which has suffered most is the Tea trade, the 
price of thisstaple having fallen to a previously un- 
known pointand with aformidably lessened trade. Much 
has been written and ga‘don the subject of the decline 
of the Chinese Tea trad», but we doubt very much if 
the root of the evil that hascaused this depression hag 
yet been reached. In the reporton Tea, 1888, pub- 
lished by the Customs a year ago, Sir Ri bert Hart com- 
ments most unfavourably upon the advice given by 
many experienced merchants, who after an exhaustive 
inquiry strongly recommended the reduction of the 
heavy taxation to which tea was subjected, as the only 
means likely to preserve the trade, and he concludes 
his letter to the Tsung-li Yaméa with the ludicrous 
sugvestion that the Shan-li, or a paltry hill tax of a few 
cents, should be removed, and whilst absolutely ignoring 
the cry for the abolition of the heavy export and likin 
duties, he goes on to say that heis of opinion that no 
matter how much tea may be produced by other and duty 
free countries China tea will always command a mar- 
ket, The fallacy of this argument as regards the 
greatest market in the world, viz., London. is only 
too clearly shown by the English Customs Returas, 
where we find the consumption of Obina Oongou has 
fallen to a trifle over five million poundsa month, 
or to less than half of the consumption of a few years 
back; and it seems that China tea is literally going 
out of consumption in England, for its rapid falling 
off has exceeded the most pessimistic prophecies, and 
it is beyond question now that a few years will see 
China tea used only in minute quantities to suit the 
fancy of a few, unless some «timulus be given tothe 
trade, and that can only be done by relieving the pro- 
ducers and exporters of the heavy duties and taxes 
which weigh so heavily upon them. China can pro- 
duce, if free from taxation, a fine medium tea to sell 
in England at 8d to 9d per lb., at which price it 
would enter most keenly into competition with the 
Indian article and should undoubtedly hold its own 
in that grade, providing of course that proper care 
had been bestowed on the leaf during manufacture, 
but at present the inquitious likin and abnormal 
export duty absolutely prevent the production of good 
tea at any such price; and when China tea has to 
enter the market at prices over one shilling per Ib., 
it cannot and never will compete with the Indian and 
Ceylon exceptingi n small quantities andas a fancy arti- 
cle. In fact the result of the past year’s trade shows 
that the average price of China tea sold in London ig 
about 6d per lb. showing enormous losses to both 
native producers and foreign exporters; and the 
wretched quality of this tea has brought the 
name of China if it be possible into worse 
repute thanit was before. With a tax in China of Tls. 
5 per picul on tea the country manufacturer can only 
afford to pay the grower a trifle for hisraw leaf, know- 
ing thatthe foreign buyer in turn will only pay him 
for his tea a price at which it can compete with the 
duty-free Indian, and the grower of the leaf can now 
barely make a living out of it, much less expend money 
on replanting his shrubs or mauuring and pruning the 
old ones as he is always being warned and advised to 
do in the public prints. In fact it would seem that the 
owners of the once flourishing tea plantations of China 
are forced to let their plants go to ruin, no encourage- 
ment being given them toimprove the growth, and 
are in many large districts absolutely grubbing up 
their tea plants snd replacing them with bamboo, 
Consequently the quality of the yield deteriorates 
year by year, the price paid to the grower by the 
native buyer is in accordance with the quality of 
the product and the price paid eventually by the con- 
sumer continues to fall with the quality. Now if the 
burdensome duty and alikin amounting to an ad-valorem 
tax of about 40 percent. on the average value of the 
exported article were abolished, the peasant proprietors 
of the tea plantations might be induced to expend some 
time and money on the improvement oi their plants, 
in the knowledge that were the tax removed, more 
would be left in the buyex’s hand wherewith to purchase 
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their leaf if of good quality ; and it is a recognised fact 
that good leaf can be produced in China second to none 
in the world if it only pays the farmer to cultivate it. 
Let us now look at the share of the world’s tea trade 
that China still retains and compare it with what she 
has lost, not even allowing for the natural increase in 
the world’s consumption, and we find that only thice 
years ago Chinaexported 290 million lb. of tea whilst 
India and Ceylon contributed but a little over 80 millions, 
but in this past year China’s export has fallen to 214 
millions whilst that of India and the other duty-free 
producing countries has risen to over 160 millione. 
A striking example ofthe difference between taxation 
and free export, and one that should even appeal to the 
selfish instincts of the perversely blind Government 
of China, that apparently cares little whether or no the 
greatest trade of its people be retained by them or be 
utterly crushed. To an enlightened government the 
welfare of its people is of more importance than the 
mere collection of revenue, unless the Chinese govern- 
ment and those who advise it can be speedily brought 
to see this, the great tea trade of this country will gra- 
dually become extinct. Let the likin and export duties 
be taken off entirely until the country has hada chance 
to regain that share of the world’s commerce which she 
has lost, and is continuing to lose through the purblind 
policy of taxing her principal export.—/. CO. Herald. 


ne 


ON THE TANNIN IN INDIAN 


- CEYLON THAS. 


By Davip Hooper, F.C.8., F.1.0. 


[We quoted and noticed the abridgment of Mr. 
Hooper’s valuable paper which appeared in the 
Chemical News, but the details are of so much 
interest to tea planters that we now give in full 
the copy which has reached us from the author. 
—Ep. T. A.J 

The proximate constituents of tea leaves have been 
studied and estimated by various chemists with 
equally varying results and conclusions. The alkaloid 
therein, physiologically the stimulating principle of 
tea, has been determined in various samples, but the 
results have shown that no relation exists between 
the amount present and the commercial value of the 
leaf, or the elevation at which the bushes grow. A 
number of elaborate analyses have been published on 
the composition of the inorganic matter or ash of tea, 
but it seems that no useful lessons to the planters can 
be drawn from these tables. 

The tannin of tea has also been investigated, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, but as the subject has 
been treated* by so many experts using different 
methods and applying them to different samples, the 
results are not comparable and leave the subject 
open for further enquiry. 

Mulder’s analyses of tannin in teas are often quoted 
in text-books; his figures’ for black tea are 12:88, and 
green tea 17°80 per cent. Dragendorff found in teas of 
Russian commerce 9:42 to 12°70 per cent; Janke 
obtained a maximum of 9°14 and « minimum of 6:92 
per cent in eighteen samples ; Wigner, analysing some 
astringent teas, reported ss much as 27:7 to 42°3 per 
cent ; Hassall gives asthe average 15:24 in black and 
18°69 per cent in green teas; Clark found from 5 to 
19 per cent; and Geisler, an American chemist 
obtained 14:87 as the average percentage of tannin in 
a large number of packages of Indian teas imported 
into New York. 

The interpretation of these figures has been also 
remarkable. Some isolated analyses have recently 
gone the round of the Indian papers to the effect that 
an Indian tea gave 9'68 per cent of tannin anda Chinese 
tea 6°01 per cent and these figures have been quoted 
with a view to disparage Indian teas, and to exalt the 
virtues of OChingse leaves, The teas of Ceylon have 
also been examined, and from o few analyses it bas 
gone forth that the tannin, ae arule,in the teas of this 
island is much smaller than in Indian specimens, 


AND 


Again, tea growers on the mountain tops have used 
figures to show the superiority of their produce com- 
pared with that of the plains, and the following extract 
taken from a local paper, circulating in a planting com- 
munity, will show what ignorance is displayed on the 
subject :— 

“The strong rasping Assam brew, and the make of 
all gardens situated at low elevations, are known to 
contain upwards of 75 percentof tannin, while moun- 
tain trees are comparatively free from this deleterious 
ingredient.” 


Tannin 
Description of Sample. Elevation. per cent, 
Nilgiris— 
1 Dodabetta Orange Pekoe on 7800 18-65 
2 Do Pekoe ... us do 13°23 
8 Do  Souchong aus do 1232 
4 Do Congou se do 11°08 
5 Green leaves, inferior Ans 7000 19°19 
6 Do Liddellsdale ... 6500 16°38 
7 Do Young bushes ... do 19100 
8 Do Hybrid BF 6000 18°66 
9 Do China variety ... do 16°62 
10 Do Assam hybrid ... 3100 21°08 
11 Do Coarse 553 do 11°52 
12 Hope Estates, Orange tips ... 4000 18°61 
138 Do Orange Pekoe..,, do 18°35 
14 Do Broken Pekce ... do 17°52 
15 Do Pekoe ae do 16°85 
16 Do Pekoe Souchong do 17°53 
17 Do Souchong : do 15°88 
18 Do Congou sos do 13°19 
19 Do Tray dust “6 do 18°55 
20 Do Bulk Tea bes, do 18°00 
21 Do & (Manderin Broken do 24°37 
22 Do do Pekoe do 23°85 
23 Do Bulk ... oes do 23°50 
24 Aratapara, Orange Pekoe .,., 3400 14°48 
25 Do Pekoe ... ner do 14:14 
26 Do Pekoe Souchong ... do 12°25 
Q7 Do Souchong aes do 11°96 
28 Do Congou a0 do 10°14 
29 Do Dust ... ae do 14°42 
Travancore— : 
80 Seafield, Broken Pekoe aon 2500 19°95 
31 Do do do “en do 21°22 
32 Do Pekoe Souchong ... do 20°90 
33 Do do do ae do 21°13 
84 Poonmuddi, Orange Pekoe ... 2600 17°45 
35 Do Pekoe ... See do 17°37 
Coorg— 
36 Munza-collie, Orange Pekoe... 4000 16°93 
37 Do Pekoe... an do 16°32 
38 Do Souchong ap do 15°15 
Ceylon— 
389 Glenorchy, Broken Pekce .,,. 5700 19°00 
40 Do Pekoe ... oe do 17:90 
41 Brownlow, Pekoe ... soe 4000 20°80 
42 D Pekoe ... ae do 19°22 
43 Ancombra, Broken Pekoe ... 2500 18°40 
44 Yellangowry, Pekoe ave do 15°67 
45 Do Pekoe Souchong ... do 15°00 
46 Banderapolla, Broken Pekoe ... 1600 18°53 
47 Do Pekoe ... oes do 17°40 
48 Do Pekoe Souchong ... do 17:20 
49 Kanangama, Broken Pekoe ... 200 20°87 
50 Do Pekoe ie do 17°48 
51 Do Pekoe Souchong, do 15°41 
Assam— 
52 Orange Pekoe o 600 20 80 
53 Pekoe aoe do 20°43 
54 Pekoe eke do 18°68 
55 . Pekoe 535 do 19°25 
56 Broken Pekoe Souchong ... do 16°83 
57 Pekoe Souchong ta do 16°18 
Darjeeling— 
58 Orange Pekoe a9 3000 13°61 
59 Broken Pekoe a do 17°74 
60 Pekoe 0 do 16°37 
61 Pekoe dee do 13°67 
62 Pekoe 8 do 14°74 
63 Pekoe fp eo 14°64 
64 Pekoe fe) 200) 14°52 


65 Fannings ono do 15°25 

The tannin of tea leaves, according to Rochleder, 
Alasiwetz, and Malin, is allied to quercitannic acid, 
and .according to Kellner is identical with gallotannic 
acid. It is precipitated from its solution with acetate 
of lead, forms an insoluble precipitate with gelatin, 
and iuky mixtures with salts of iron; it is associated 
with gallic acid, boheric acid, oxalic acid. and quer- 
cetin, and is the source of the astringency of the tea. 

From the numerous methods ‘for the estimation of 
tannin, the one that commended itself to me'was the 
use of asolution of acetate of lead to a filtered decoo- 
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tion containing by exhaustive boliling the soluble con- | 


stituents of the leaves. The process is simple, and it 
was found to give most concordant results when 
working on the same sample. ‘The lead precipitate 
would contain some of the gallic acid and the oxalic 
acid if any were present, and therefore the weight of 
this precipitate was an excellent gauge of the astrin- 
gent prosperties present: the dried precipitates were 
found to have a composition averaging 50 per cent of 
plumbic oxide, a result agreeing with the constitution 
of gallotannic acid. The value of the present investiga- 
tion consists in the observance of the minutest detail 
in the process being carried out under exactly similar 
conditions, although applied to different samples. The 
teas were all air dried, and contained from 5 to 6 per 
cent of moisture, the green leaves were dried in a 
water-oven previous to analysis, and the results were 
calculated upon the leaves containing 5 per cent of 
moisture. ; 

It will be observed in the above Table that the finest 
teasare those which contain the most tannin, and there 
is a gradual declension of this principle as we ap- 
proach the Souchongs and Oongous. The elevation 
does not appear toaffect the amount of tannin as has 
been supposed. The Dodabetta Estate, the highest in 
the list, shows a smaller percentage of tannin in the 
leaf than all the rest, but does not very much differ 
from the samples from Aratapara, cone 4,400 feet 
below : and in this respect there is very little to learn 
from the altitudes of the Ceylon teas. The highest 
tannin content occurs in Travancore tea of Seafield 
Estate, atea of great fragrance, and considered to 
rank very high-class in the home market, and the 
Glenorchy broken pekoe of Ceylon, althovgh con- 
tainingl9 per cent of tannin, is one of {the best priced 
teas of ‘heisland. The determination of Nos. 9 and 10 
shows that the kind of shrub cultivated in India contains 
more or less tannin according to its original habitat. 
The coarse leaves, No. 11, were taken from the lower 
part of the bush, and were such asare never made 
use of in the factory. The green teasare very astrin- 
gent, and asthey are made from the same estate as 
those above, itis evident that some of the astringency 
is rendered insoluble in the process of manufacture. 

The amounts of tannin shown inthe list, it must 
be remembered, are obtained by perfectly exhausting 
the leaves, and do not represent the amount taken in 
domestic use. The infusion of the family tea-pot ex- 
tracts more or less tannin, according to the sample used 
and the time allowed for the leaves to soak in the 
boiling water. The brokers’ test of five minutes takes 
out one-fifth of the extract, with a corresponding amount 
of ta'm@n. The tea-pot infusion of ten minutes re- 
moves about one-third, fifteen minutes one-half, and 
twenty minutestwo-thirds. The following experiments 
were made to show the amount extracted by infusing 
1 per cent of tea in boiling water for five and fifteen 
minutes ;— 


Tannin. Extracted Extracted 
in five minutes. in fifteen minutes. 

Per cent, Per cent, Per cent. 
A......11 08 3°04 27:4 _— _ 
Booveeo LTO 4°40 36°2 6°88 56'8 
OBR 12°32 4:28 34°7 _ _— 
Drona loreo, = _ 7:38 59:5 
B......13°55 4:60 33'9 — — 
1 en BHO) 6:26 26°6 9°52 40:0 


The tannin is, undoubtedly, the source of the 
© strength ” of the tea, and the higher the tannin 
the richer the infusion, and the more of body will 
the sample possess. ‘Tannin is likewise a natural con- 
stituent of the ten, and is not amenable to suppression 
by higher cultivation, or by the ordinary processes of 
manufacture. The excellont qualities of Indian teas are 
accompanied by a higher percentage of this substance, 
and therefore must be treated as strong teas, either by 
diluting them with weaker Chinese or by taking a much 
smaller quantity when required for infus on in the tea 
pot. If asmaller amount of these strong teas is taken 
if good water is used for the infusion, ifit is allowed 
to stand not longer than ten minutes we should not 
hear so much of the “deleterious ingredient” in this 
universally used beverage. 

Ootacamund, India Chemical News, Dec, 27th, 1889, 


MANURES. 

Manure is not & mere incident of gardening, an item 
of small account, for upon an adequate supply of the 
substance depends whether the garden shall be a 
success or a failure—the manure heap is indeed the 
pivot of successful horticulture. 

The price of land, and its rental value are now go 
great, that we can no longer afford to follow the easy 
slip-shod practices of our early history, when a 
moderate crop gave satisfactory returns for the smal] 
amount of labour bestowed, the rental value being of 
small account. Our gardening of the nineteenth 
century, to be successful, must take a more intensive 
character, we must have large and early crops or no 
profit; small crops and late do not pay. 

The soil we cultivate may be capable of Producin 
moderate results without much noticeable ieee 
but the soil that produces extraordinary crops must 
have unusual natural fertility, or be handled with : 
common skill, and sustained by high-feeding, a 

This uncommon skill is afforded by the keen intelli 
gence of the horticulturist, and the high-feedin, is 
Obtained by the judicious use of manure. — er 


OxsecT oF MAnurzEs. 


To manure the land is a very anci i 
was long supposed that the fo iat aL 
plants, cage with a different 
are found in the mixed growth of 
necessarily be digerenk calaeee a8 diferent ann aE 
properties of the plants themselves, But agricultural 
chemists have shown that the food of all plants is 
very much alike; though certain classes of plant 
owing to their economic requirements, must be au iY 
plied with specific substances in greater abuidance 
than others. What is good for vegetables and fruit is 
not always good for flowers, and this results not fro 
the chemical difference between the constituents of 
the ashes of the vegetables, the fruit, or the flowers 
but from the mode of growth of the various plants, 
and the particular object we have in view int their 
cultivation. It is not so much the question of the 
composition. of plants, as of the length of time the 
may have for assimilating food from the soil that x 
the important factor in a garden, pee 


THE IDENTITY oF PLANT Foon. 


It has been said by Sir J.B. Lawes that if 
thoroughly understood the action of the eantinees 
manures of the farm, and their influence upon our crops 
we should be in a better position to explain the effect 


of any particular ingredient in the artifici 
sold in the market. artificial compounds 


There are thirteen chem 
forms of combination that 
be concerned in plant-life. Some are furni 
he tree uend ua lathe in such aaatine nee nie 
orticulturist needs take no i i 
dona thought about their arti- 

For instance, in the form of carbonic aci i 
contained in the air in sufficient Gee ee 
any crop, since their are 28 tons of carbonic acid in 
the air resting on every acre of the earth’s surface. 
Oxygen and hydrogen are provided in inexhaustible 
quantity, and in just the right proportions inthe form 
of water. One necessary physical condition of plant- 
life is moisture, and in the presence of water the 
chemical requirements of growth so far as oxygen and 
hydrogen are concereed are fully met. The soil also 
furnishes several of the other mineral elements in 
sufficient amount. But there are three constituents— 
potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen—which are 
aptly said by Professor Kedzie to Constitute the 
golden tripod of plant-life; these are not only indis- 
pensable for all growth, but their limited supply cor- 
respondingly limits all the other conditions of growth, 
In manurial value they hold front rank, and upon 
their sufficient presence in the soil depends successful 
cropping, both in vegetables, fruit, and flowers. With 
a sufficient supply of these three ingredients in our 
Soilsin active form, there is no limit to production, 


Save those imposed by the physi iti ‘ 
Beye toes apaKe y physical conditions of 


It 
od of such a variety of 
chemical composition, as 


ical elements in various 
are generally supposed to 
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DEFINITION or Manure, 


Manure is any substance added to the soil to increase 
its fertility by changing its compo:ition, or by afford- 
ing an increasred supply of plant-food. 

A complete or perfect manure is one that furnishes 
all the materials necessary for successful plant growth. 
The best example is to be found in farmyard dung. 

Animal excrements have been recognised from earli- 
est times as powerfully promoting vegetation, and 
increasing fruitfulnoess. Dung was the only manure 
known to the ancients, this being next followed, prob- 
ably, by the use of chalk, marl, and lime. 

On very poor soils it is necessary to make a full 
return of all the elements of plant-food removed by 
the crops; but under the high-manuring frequently 
practised in garden culture, the contributions to the 
s0il may be in excess of the removals, and the land 
may be increasing in fertility. In such cases a very 
partial manuring will suffice, a mere stimulant to en- 
courage extraordinary growth being all that is required, 


Errects oF MANURE UPON THE SOIL. 


Before entering upon the action of the several 
ertilising ingredients contained in manures, we may 
mention a few facts respecting their behaviour in the 
soil. Having already stated that potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen are by far the most important 
elements of plant-food, we will confine our remarks to 
those substances. The two former, phosphoric ‘acid 
aud potash, are perfectly soluble in water, but when 
added to asoil, they enter into combination with it, 
and thus become insoluble. 

For example, if a solution containing potash or 
phosphoric acid be poured on a sufficiently large 
quantities of fertile soil, the water which filters through 
will be found, on testing, to be quite freefrom these 
ingredients: ‘These retentive power of soils is of great 
practical importance in plant growth, especially in 
the restricted area of pot-culture ; if it were otherwise, 
the frequent waterings rendered necessary when limited 
quantities of soil are used would soon wash away all 
the soluble mineral salts of the soil, and the plants 
would starve for lack of nourishment. It has been 
conclusively proved, however, that if these manuring 
mineral substances are applied to soils, and for any 
reason the plants do not take them up, they remain 
there until they are wanted. It is far different with 
the third element of piant food which has be en men- 
tioned, namely, nitrogen. This substance exists in 
soils in the form of organic nitrogen, ammonia, and 
nitric acid. By the action of a minute “bacterium,” 
present in all soils, the organic nitrogen and ammonia 
are oxidised, and their nitrogen converted into nitric 
acid. This operation only takes place in moist soils 
sufficiently porous to admit air, hence the immense 
advantages of thorough drainage. It is further nec- 
essary to successful nitrification that some base, such 
as chalk or lime, be presentin the soil. 

Of the three substances then, which constitute the 
principal. food of plants, two are fixed by the ‘soil, while 
one is liable to be washed away. Nitric acidis said, 
by Sir J.B. Lawes, to be in a constant state of move- 
ment in the land—at one time washed entirely from 
the surface by heavy rains, and rising again as evapor- 
ation takes place under a hot sun and drying winds. 
As dark-coloured soils absorb the greatest amount of 
heat from the sun’s rays, the presence of a certain 
amount of humus derived from leaf-mould and other 
decaying vegetable matters, is advantageous both to 
warmth of soil, and to nitrification, and avery small 
dressing of readily available food added to such soils 
inthe form of nitrate of soda, ammonium salts, guano, 
rape-cake, or even liquid manure, will be found greatly 
to promote fertility, and to increase the stimuluting 
ower of the soil. 

We shall hope to continue the subject ona future 
ec asion.—J. J. WiL1s.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


a ee 

COFFEE FROM PLANTATION TO CUP. 
The latest edition (15th) of this valuable book is 
just from the press. Additional statistical matter has 
been added, bringing down the moyement of coffee 
and the exports from leading producing countries to 


the present season. Great changes have taken place 
In the coffee fields of the world. The supply from 
Brazil has increased greatly sivce the first edition of 
the book in 1881, when the average annual produc- 
tion was 229,149 tons for the period 1874—80, against, 
320,655 tons as the annual average export, 1881—89. 
Ceylon has almost disappeared asa source of supply. 
The exports of Sumatra, Java and Oeylon cofiee are 
brought down to 1888; India to 1§86. One of the 
most interesting additions is the comparative table 
showing the average yearly price of different sorts of 
coffee from 188{ to 1888 inclusive; it showing a range 
from 9°7 cents per pound for Fair to prime Rio to 
18.11 cents. This volume is invaluable to the dealer 
in food, for therein is found a description of how 
tea is ;prepared, from notes made by the author during 
a trip around the world, also an account of visits 
to spice and tapioca plantations, with methods of 
preparation of those articles for market accurately 
described ; a visit to a citron and macaroni factory, a 
study of olives and oliye oil in Spain; the wine dis- 
trics of France and Spain; the salt mines of Cheshjre; 
a visit to a model English grocery store. No less 
interesting are notes of manners and customs in Japan, 
China, India, Egypt, France, Italy, Spain and other 
countries. Send fora circular giving contents or better 
yet, send two dollars and have the book sent by mail 
postage paid. American Grocer. 


— - —~<e 
ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


Those who are interested in the development of the 
resources of India are making great efforts, by means 
of selection, budding, and grafting of good sorts, to 
promote the cultivation of the various kinds of Orange 
in that country. With the severe competition of 
Southern Europe, California, Florida, the West Indies, 
the Azores, and New South Wales, it is doubtful 
whether any great results can be looked for in the way 
of exportation, but still the local demand necessitates 
ample supply. . 

Mr. Woodrow, in his excellent Hints on Gardening 
in India, tells us that the Orange succeeds admirably 
in the dry parts of India, such as the Deccan, Mysore, 
and Central India, but that it does not thrive so well 
in low-lying moist districts. In making a plantation, 
the soil generally requires the addition of manure, such 
as street swecpings, or cow-dung laid on the surface, 
and then dug 18 inches deep. A crop of Potatos or 
Oabbages should be first taken off the ground, and the 
Orange trees then planted in straight lines, 10 feed 
apatt, among the other crops, and carefully watched 
during the first year to see that shoots do not come 
from below the graft; should any do so, they must 
be rubbed off. The ground should be carefully worked 
with a variety of crops needing irrigation during the 
first five years, while the Orange trees are gradually 
occupying the soil. When the trees are established, 
watering is diminished from March to May, when the 
soil is removed from around the roots, cow-dung being 
placed 3 inches deep in the trench, and coyered up 
with fresh soil. The leaves fall off, and by the end 
of June the trees are covered with fresh leaves and 
flowers which ripen into fruit in the following February; 
A second flowering takes place in February and March, 
the fruit from which ripens in December; but it ig 
not advisable to let the same tree carry both crops, — 
because it would interfere with the rest of the trees — 
in the hot season. In the accompanying illustration — 
from a photograph of Mr. Woodrow’s No. 1 
represents the Shaddock, the largest of the Orange- 
hike fruits; No. 2 is the Maloongee, with thick, warted 
skin; No. 5 is the Mozambique Orange; No. 6 isthe 
Kowla Orange; No. 8 is the variety known as 
Khaguzee Limbog; No. 9 is the looses-kinned Cintra 
or Suntra Orange, The other varieties though num- 
bered, are not named in Mr. Woodrow’s book, 

Dr. Bonavia’s promised monograph on the subject of — 
the cultivated varieties of Orange is looked for with 
interest both by growers and by botanists.—Gardeners’ 


Chronicle. 
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COCONUT LEAF DISEASE. 
28th January. 


I received the accompanying very cheering letter 
from Dr. Trimen this evening, and [I hasten to make 
it public: a liberty which I amgure will be excused, 
considering the importance of the subject. Dr. Trimen 
visited the estate from which I write about a little 
over a fortnight ago, and was impressed with the 
appearance of the affected trees, and was puzzled at 
the erratic way they were attacked. Individual trees 
were affected in all manner of soils and in different 
situations, so that no general opinion as to the un- 
suitablity of particular soils or situation could be ox- 
pressed. I shewed him two plants standing side by 
side on a good, free, sandy loam. Their growth was 
equal; but one was affected, and the other not, 
He suggested their being photographed. The time 
at his disposal did not permit of my showing him 
something more striking. It isa splendid specimen of 
a young tree just coming into bearing, with a stem 
two feet high and five feet in circumference at the 
thickest part. It has asplendid head of fronds, all 
affected, while the surrounding plants have not formed 
stems as yet, and are about two or three years be- 
hind this one in growth, but are almost free of 
disease! How is this? In the face of what Dr. Trimen 
saw. I believe he considered that the theory of mal- 
nutrition could not explain the attack generally, 

It igs satisfactory to have the opinion of so com- 
petent an authority that the disease is not communic- 
able; but the appearance of the affected trees and 
the fact that most of those affected last year are 
again very bad this year, is cause for anxiety. 

Perhaps Mr. Drieberg, who has paid close atiention 
to plant food, will be able to say whether a libexal 
application of ashes with a stimulating nitrogenous 
manure having saline properties, so as to absorb 
moisture and keep the soil cool and moist in dry weather 
will be good, after stirring the soil deep. I suggest a 
nitrogenous manure so that the trees might be stimu- 
lated to throw out fresh healthy fronds to replace those 
affected. Will sulphate of ammonia do; or will 
guano answer as well? 

I may mention that in March last year I chose 
out six badly affected trees. To two I applied half a 
basket of lime each, to two a basket of ashes each, 
and to two half a measure of salt each. One of the 
trees treated with lime was pretty free of disease 
and the other was affected, the same with those 
treated with ashes, while those which had salt were 
very badly affected; but the mechanical condition of 
the soil where salt was applied turned out markedly 
free, though it was a hard gravelly soil originally. 
No conclusions could be drawn from those experiments 
because they were on s0 limited a scale, and because 
the results are so contradictory. 

I have forked the soil round all the plants of over 
a) half of this plantation with 12 inch forks during 
the last S. W. rains, and given each plant half a bushel 
of ashes. It is too early to look for results still. 

It will be observed that Dr. Trimen’s opinion of 
the disease is a negative one, z.e., that the disease 
is not caused by a vegetable fungus. It willbe inter. 
esting now to have Mr Drieberg’s opinion after his 
closer study of the subject as to what he thinks are the 
causes at work and what remedies he suggests.—B, 
—Local “ Hxaminer.” 


eee 
THE JALAP PLANT, 


This plant has been figured in several horticultural 
books under the name of Hxogonium purga, but recent 
authorities have referred it to the genus Ipomea. It 
is found growing wild in Mexico, particularly near 
Jalapa, and we learn from the Kew Guide to the Museum 
of Economic Botany, that about 180,000 lb of Jalap are 
imported annually from Vera Cruz into the United 
Kingdom alone, statistics which show that the British 
public have a considerable demand for the drastic 
purgative, The medicinal properties of the plant are 
found jn the large, fleshy, tuberous, perennial root- 
ptook, The plant when grown outeof-doors, usually 
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dies back to the root, and the growth is consequently 


late informing, so that it rarely flowers well outside 
‘In this country, But when the plant is cultivated ina 


cool] greenhouse it is not at all to be despised as a deco- 
vative subject, and its {wining shoots render it very 
suitable for draping pillars, covering any bit of trellis- 
work, or asa rafter plant. 

Like most other Ipomooas, it is of easy cultivation, 
butis most at home when planted out ina fairly rich 
well-drained border, in a light position, and where it 
can get plenty of air; under which conditions it will 
make sturdy floriferous growth, not liable to be affected 
with insect pests. The flowers produced on rather long 
peduneles, usually singly, are of a deep rosy purple 
colour, and midway in shape between a funnel and 
salyer, the tube being about 24 inches long, and the 
five-lobed limb about 2 inches across, and they are 
thrown well above the shiny, green, deeply cordate, 


‘acuminate foliage; and the only drawback which they 


have is, incommon with other members of the genus, 


their short duration, lasting only from morning to 
‘night, but keep up a good succession throughout the 


autumn months. After flowering has ceased, the plants 


‘should be trimmed back, and encouraged to make fresh 
‘growth early in the season. 


If growa in a warm tem- 
perature, the planthas a tendency to become weedy. 


'A cool airy greenhouse is the most suitable place,—F. R. 


—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
oe 
BORNEO AND SUMATRA TOBACCO. 


The home correspondent of the Deli Cowrant says 


‘that the only defect in Sumatra tobacco is its bad 


burning, while Borneo tobacco burns very white. 
It is only in this respect that Sumatra tobacco is 
slightly inferior to Borneo, but #orueo ieaf is not 
fine, neither is it elastic, and it has not that 
polish or brilliancy which is remarkable in the 


‘Sumatra leaf. Its quality is between Deli and Java 


tobacco and, adds the correspondent, if no better 
tobacco can be grown there it is not difficult to 
see how long the planters will continue planting, 
especially with the expensive labour they are obliged 
to employ. The tobacco they produce cannot 
bear comparison “with Sumatra tobacco, and is 
not looked upon by brokers as a possible rival. 
He further says that Mr. M. Velge, late administrator 
of Kwaloe Begoeniet, Deli, has returned to England 
after having gone through British Borneo for the 
purpose of seeking land fit for tobacco cultivation. 
Not an acre of good soil did he see, norhas he 
asked for any concession. The report of his old 
assistant, Van der Hoeven at present manager of 
the Amsterdam Borneo Tobacco Company, is, how- 
ever favourable— Pinang Gazette. 


ro 
LIBERIAN CORPFEE CULTIVATION. 


To THE Epitor “SincAPporE FREE PruEss.” 

Sir,—If your correspondent “ Planter” of Oct. 26th 
will favor us with a call. I shall have much pleasure in 
answering any questions, or in shewing him photographa 
of the Estates, and any accounts that may be of in. 
terest to him. 

The Hstates to which your correspondent alludes are 
manured more or less ia the following manner after the 
first four years ane completed im 
Ist year Tallow cake poonac i 

¥ Bdnes th ¢ Per tree. 


Qnd year Burnt earth, poonac, and {tb of bones, 


8rd__,, Lime and lajang thatching. 
4th ,; Any bulky manure with a few bones: 
5th ,, Same as first year. 


The bones cost $32/- a ton, poonac, §11/- per ton pro 
cured locally from Messrs. D. Brandt & Oo. ; Lime §8/- 
per ton ; lalang the cost of cutting, and burnt earth the 
cost of making. The expense of manuring including the 
cost of manure, transport, etc,, comes to £5 per acre at 
the most, the results therefrom being larger and more 
regular crops of from 3to5 owt, per acre more than 
from unmanured coffee. Allowing only an extra 3 cwt, 
this would represent at least an extra profit of £7 per 
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acre resulting from the application of manure besides 
the estates being kept in better heart and condition, 
The acreages mentioned comprise the total acreages 
that have produced crop on their respectine Estates, and 
not the finest portions. Planting 7’ 6’ x 7’ 6” is too 
close, 9’ x 9' give equally good results, and is a much 
preferable distance. Your correspondent gives 12 to 15 
years as his limit of timefor such crops. We have coffee 
10 years old, and it looks better than formerly and pro- 
wiises an equally good crop next year. 

The progress made in the Native States in the ex- 
tension of Roads, Railways, and the free influx of Tamils 
have materially helped to obtain the large and pro- 
gressive results mentioned by your correspondent. The 

laces in which the Estates mentioned are situated 
Fave been selected during the course of the last ten 
years, and every effort has been made to select good soil 
and suitable localities. I would refer your correspon- 
dent to the Worth Borneo Herald of July 1st, as shew- 


THE DIGESTION OF FATS. 


WsetHeR in the polar regions where the sole 
occupation is fishing, or in the tropical lands of the 
floating pine, oil is found to be an indispensable 
food: In the former oase it is far more largely 
consumed than in the latter, but its complete 
withdrawal, under any circumstances, is disastrous 
to health. The cereals contain more or less oil; 
olives are particularly rich in it, and many fruits 
contain it, suchas the coconut, &c. The first food 
taken by the infant, that is, milk, is abundant in 
cream or fat. Wherever tissue, change, and growth 
are found, fat is absolutely essential to the change, 
and moreover, we find that the more important and 
highly developed a tissue is, the more fat or oil 
does it contain. The brain and spinal cord contain 
proportionately more fatthan any other tissue in 
the body. Another point is, that when the supply 
of food is insufficient and the body is wasting away, 
the brain and spinal cord show a proportionately 
smaller loss of fat than do any other organs in the 
system. We thus see that fat is in some mysterious 
way connected with the vital functions and with 
the most vital parts. 

When fat is taken as we take it at our meals, 
mixed intimately with other food, it is very accept- 
able, makes digestion more pleasant, and imparts 
a sense of satisfaction anda degree of strength that 
would otherwise be wanting. If, on the other hand, 
it be taken in bulk, and on an empty stomach, 
then acidity occurs, heart-burn comes on, eructations 
of fatty acids ensue, and a general sense of distress, 
of nausea, and even vomiting is felt. We see then 
that if the fullest benefit from cod liver oilis to 
be derived in wasting conditions of disease, the oil 
should be taken as itis always taken in health, as 
a food. In other words, it should be taken with 
the food, in the food, and at the time of eating. 
Physiologists and leading physicians pronounce it 
one of the foremost advances of our time, and to 
have revolutionized the old mode of giving cod 
liver oil. Our forefathers were wont to administer 
it in bulk, half an hour or so after meals. 

The wise physician recognizes the fact that cod 
liver oil is a food, and that it should be taken the 
same as all other fatty food ig taken, at meal-times 
with other foods. Pharmacists have been parti- 
cularly happy in carrying out this scientific idea, 
and have combined cod liver oil with that most 
delicious and assimilable offoods, extract of malt, 
prominent among which may be mentioned one 
made by the Kepler process. The Kepler Solution 
of Cod Liver Oil contains a goodly quantity of the 
oil, agrees well with the stomach, is agreeable to 
take, andits administration is generally followed by 
increased weight andimproved health, within even 
a fortnight’s treatment.—‘' Health,” London. 


ing him the principles that guide our actions in the 
cultivation of Liberian coffee.—Yours truly,—A. B. 
RATHBORNE. 


Sir,—The letter you have published on the subject of 
Liberian Coffee Cultivation in the Straits giving, as 
proof of the adaptability of the soil aad climate to its 
success, & statement showing the splendid results Messrs. 
Hill and Rathborne have obtained from four of their 
Estates, is certainly most encouragiug to those who 
would prefer investing their money in Agricultural en- 
terprises to speculations in Tin and other mines. But, 
such large and progressive results must surely be the 
effects of heavy manuripg, unless the soils on the four 
Estates, viz:—Linsum, and S’lian, in Sungei Ujong; 
and Weld’s and Batu Caves Estate in Selangor, are 
exceptiopally rich; in fact ‘perfect.’ As the out-turns 
of these plantations, being published, are now public 
property, one is naturally inclined to ask a few questions 
on the subject, but as they might be considered imper- 
tinent and uncalled for, I shall refrain from doing 
so. Onthe other hand, however, unless some further 
information is given to the public as to the cause of 
their Liberian Coffee yielding such handsome crops, 
those proprietors whose Estates do not yield the same 
or an equivalent, allowiog for any disadvantages, might 
fancy that there was something radically wrong some- 
where, or that their own Jand was no Goshen to them, 
or that they had incompetent men looking after them. 

Such being, Ishould say, the ideas of many, I would 
venture to hint that the 65, 45,55 and 12 acres of the 
four named Estates may be only the finest portions of 
the respective places. It must be borne in mind we 
are not informed that the above represent the total 
of the Estates’ acreages. To judge fairly the out-turn 
of coffee, good, bad, and indifferent should be taken into 
account. Again, I cannot but think that Messrs. Hill 
and Rathborne manure their places heavily. Closely 
planted coffee, say 7’ 6’ by 7’ 6” apart, and heavily 
manured would and will give successive crops of from 
8 to 12 cwts. per acre up toacertainage. By doing so 
you are simply forcing the trees, overstimulating them. 
and should you for one yearcease the usual refresher 
you may then think of giving up planting and put 
your estate down as @ non-paying concern. 

Weare told that such and such an Hstate gives so 
much and go much per acre but we are not informed 
whether this is actually the results of the soil itself 
or whether it is the outcome of a highly manured 
ground. The cost of production is vastly different in 
these two cases. A man may say to you ‘‘ Yes, I get 
my 10 per acre,” but, does he tell you what it 
costs him to put that on the trees? Does it pay 
to manure up toa yield of 10 to 12 cwt. per acre? Is 
it a wise and judicious plan to risk the lives of 
your plants, your Oapital really, to do so? If a 
Liberian Coffee Hstate is properly attended to, and 
liberally treated with manure every third year, ina 
soil not overflowing with the “milk and honey” of 
the essential properties of the earth conducive to 
the well-being of a coffee tree, and it givesits owner 
5 cwt. per acre regularly it will pay him, and will 
do so for years. As far as my* knowledges goes Li- 
berian Ooffee, under the above circumstances, is a 
safe and profitable investment for 12 to 15 years. 

In conclusion I beg you will not for a moment 
imagine I am in any way criticising the information 
Messrs. Hill & Rathborne have been so good as to 
let us have. On the contrary I wish them all luck 
and prosperity, and can only hope that the wave of 
plenty they are experiencing on their Selangor and 
Sungie Ujong properties may yet pass over our Johore 
lands. PARCHMENT. 


ere 
ORANGE CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 


[We have had of late so many inquiries upon this 
subject, that we are glad to be able to print the 
following letter. The majority of those who consult 
us have no knowledge at all of the subject, but still 
expect to succeed in the business! Ep]. ~ . 

People from the Northern States often ask ifa 
frost may not some time come and destroy the busi- 
ness of Orange culture, Certainly, it may, and 80 
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may the waters of the Atlantic Ocean some day rise 
and sweep New England from the face of the earth. 
Danger to life and property all over the world is 
possible at any time from scourge, pestilence, or the 
ravages of the elements. The frost danger to tropical 
and semi-tropical fruits, however, is on a par with 
the frost danger to vegetables and fruit in the North, 
only if anything, much less so- Noone in the North 
would hesitate inthe buying of a farm, or in planting 
fruit trees adapted to that climate through fear that 
some very severe winter might destroy the next year’s 
crop. There is the remote contingency that a severe 
frost might damage the crop once or twice in a cen- 
tury, but how many times in the last twenty-five 
years have the Wheat crops and the Apple and Peach 
crops in the North been seriously damaged? Every- 
thing upon the face of the earth has its enemy, but 
on this account we do not hear of the business of 
raisiog Wheat and fruit in the North being ruined 
or abandoned. ‘There is no doubt of the fact that 
Orange culture here, in the Orange belt of Florida, 
is one of the substantial industries of the world, and 
those who engage in it soonest will take the lead and 
hold it, as the older the trees when properly cared 
for, the greater is their bearing capecyy, Thus wrote 
Carl Webber in Zhe Eden of the South, and although 
written six years ago, the remarks given above siill 
apply. And notwithstanding the fact that thousands 
of plantations of Oranges have been made in Florida, 
there is stiJl room for more, and a profitable income 
can be realised from Orange growing in Florida, pro- 
vided the trees are carefully grown and fertilised. 
Many owners of Orange groves are totally ignorant of 
the culture of the Orange, consequently various 
methods of procedure are pursued by them. One 
cultivator hoes the ground between the trees to keep 
down weeds. Another sows Cow Peas (a kind of 
dwart Bean used as fodder) to cover and shade the 
ground between the trees. Others mulch with 
straw or long grass for a distance of from 6 to 10 feet 
from the stem of the tree, while others allow the 
branches to grow low in order to shade the trunk of 
the individual trees from the sun, and cultivate close 
to the trees with the hoes. Others trim off the 
branches so that a horse-hoe can pass under the lowest 
branches, and thus allow the horse-hoe to be run 
very near the tree. Some use commercial fertilisers. 
Others use none, but dig out muck from the swampy 
parts of the woods, and dig this into the Orange 
groves. As this muck is a deposit of decayed vege- 
tation which has been forming for ages, it is some- 
times valuable as a manure, that is, when a good 
sample is obtained. There are millions of tons of this 
manure in the low-lying swampy parts of the woods, and 
after being made into a compost for a few months, 
it is found very useful for improving the sandy soils 
of which much of Florida consists, which are short 
of humus. The Orange, however it may be treated or 
ill treated, must feel pretty much at home, for it 
flourishes so long as it gets a little something besides 
the ordinary soil. 

Budded trees are mostly planted now, consequently 
a certain approved variety of Orange can be depended 
upon from every tree, and not a number of varieties 
as when seedling Oranges are planted. In the latter 
case Oranges are of all sorts and sizes, and some have 
thick rinds, others thin; some are affected with the 
rust mite, while others are clear and bright. It is now 
the rule to plant budded trees, so that fruit of one 
variety, texture, &c., can be secured. Budded trees, 
however, are not so hardy as seedlings, the latter 
passing through the slight frosts of Florida winters 
almost uninjured, a slight scorching of the latest and 
most tender growths being the only damage sustained ; 
but should an unusual frost visit that favoured coun- 
try, as was the case in 1885—6, budded trees are 
liable to be greatly damaged by the freezing of all 
the young wood. ‘he frost of 1885—6, however, did 
not kill many old or well established trees outright, 
and every grove affected by the frost of that winter 
has recovered, and the trees are now in luxuriant 
health, growing vigorously and bearing good crops. 
‘I am not sure,’ writes » Florida Grape, Orange, and 


Strawberry grower, ‘whether the said frost was 
altogether amatter to be deplored, for a vast amount 
of insect lifein the way of parasites must have been 
destroyed at the same time. Had not this been the 
case, we Florida Orange growers might now have had 
@ serious task on our bands, fighting mealy-bug, rust: 
mite, red-spider, and other troublesome pests, which 
were most likely stamped ont by that keen frost.” 

Unless some very decided and unlikely change in 
the climate of Florida occurs to cause the temperature 
to become much lower than itis at present, Orange 
culture in Florida can be counted upon as a permanent 
and remunerative industry. All the tropical and semi- 
tropical parts of the world are being ransacked for 
varieties of the Orange as well as other fruits likely 
to succeed in Florida; and it is very probable, writes 
the same correspondent, that in the course of a few 
years a greater variety of tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits will be found growing in Florida than in any 
other piece of land of its size on the face of the globe. 

The Orange trees are mostly planted 24 feet apart 
each way, and are cultivated in the way each cultiva- 
tor considers best. Some groves (like English gardens 
and farms) are in better condition than others; but 
it often happens that two groves in different sections 
of the State do not succeed alike, although planted, 
cultivated, and manured alike, as the soil varies so 
much in a very short distance; and an Orange grower, 
like other growers of fruit and grain, finds his first 
task isto ascertain in what particular variety of plant 
food his land is deficient, and then to regulate his 
fertilisers accordingly. 

From seedling trees twelve to fifteen years old now 
growing, writes my friend, in the grove in which 1 
write, 1500 Oranges have been obtained from one tree 
for the year’s crop. Budded trees bear at two years 
from the time of budding, but it is unwise to allow 
them todo so. And if Orange growers will only practise 
a little self-denial, and pick off all fruit as soon as 
formed for two or three years, with the sole object of 
first making a fine well-shaped tree, they would find 
that their acts of self-denial, will be handsomely repaid 
in a grove of luxuriant trees, prepared to bear a 
very much greater quantity of fruit at the end of 
four years than they otherwise would have done had 
they been allowed to bear a few Oranges each year 
as soon as the trees commeuced to bloom: It is no 
unusual thing in Florida to see an Orange tree one 
year old from the bud showing clusters of flowers, 
and in many cases they are allowed to bear an Orange 
or two “just to see what they will be,” and each 
year the trees are more and more stunted in growth 
by this proceeding. 

Fine large trees are produced at six years from the 
time of budding. Some trees at this age attain to ® 
height of 12 feet, and as much th rough the ow@ 
and bear heavy crops of fruit. But a grove of budde 
trees is a source of anxiety to the owner, since th 
keen frosts referred to above, anda constant run to 
the thermometer, is kept up during the duration of 
cold spell in water. 

The frosts usually are three in number during the 
winter, namely, November, December, and January— 
one each month, and usually lasting three or four 
nights; but any one not used to a Florida winter, 
my esteemed correspondent avers, would say at noon 
on a day during the prevalence of the “cool spell,” 
“that no such thing as a frost could come here.” 
However, it is the north-west wind which is responsible 
for any damage done to the trees, the freezing air 
being brought down by it from the north-western 
States; and if the wind continue long in that quarter 
in winter, it is sure to affect the trees much or little, 
The heat of the sun during this time completely 
neutralises the effect of the cold, the day being some- 
what like a warm day in early autumn in England; 
but when the sun sets, then the air rapidly becomes 
cooler, and about 9 or 10 o’clock, p.m., the frosts 
usually occur. 

As to profits of Orange growing there is great 
diversity of opinion, If the business is conducted ag 
it is conducted by a good many men owning small and 
moderate-sized groves, there are none, Orgyge growers 
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receive by mail all the year round circulars and printed 
post-cards, as well as business cards in envelopes, con- 
taining requests for shipments of fruit from commission 
merchants in all the Northern large cities, and it has 
been recently found out that some of these so-called 
eommission men are mere kerbstone brokers, whose 
furniture and office fixtures are not worth half-a-crown. 
Of course substantial respectable business men doing 
a large trade with retail fruit stores as well as street 
vendors, also communicate in the manner indicated 
with the growers. But many a hard-working culti- 
vator who has bought or budded his trees, and grown 
them on for five or six years, working early and late, 
watching his trees with the greatest anxiety and 
interest, and delighted to see them covered with bloom, 
and still more so to see them perfect a good crop of 
fine fruit, and who sorts and packs and ships it to 
some of these commission men, who have so mysteri- 
ously procured his Ohristian and surname and address 
with such exactness, finds himself, as the Yankees say, 
‘badly left.’ Perhaps he gets a post-card saying the 
fruit was received in bad condition, and was sold to 
pay freight; or perbaps he gets ls. per box, containing 
from 198 to 250 Oranges, with the advice to be sure 
and send his Oranges all the way by rail in future, 
remarking that those received “heated on steamer,” 
having been put on steamer at Savanah for New York. 
Honest commission merchants—and there are such— 
do not do this kind of unprincipled work, they usually 
return 7s. 6d. per box clear, after all expenses are paid. 

Some Oranges of course sell better, and fetch better 
net prices than others, notably the Tangierines, but 
any Orange grower in Florida who gets an average of 
7s. 6d. to 8s. per box clear is perfectly satisfied, and 
there is money in the business at these prices. An 
Orange grower who anticipates shipping a crop of 
Oranges should make enquiries months previously res- 
pecting the commission house he purposes to sbip his 
fruit to; and it is much the best policy to make ex- 
haustive inquiries at first to try and find a good 
reliable man, and having found such a man, to stick 
to him altogether, even if first returns are not so good 
as might be expect:d. 

Oranges require careful picking, sorting, and packing. 
A careless man in packing the fruit allows the long 
thorns on the treeto penetrate the small sack usually 
worn over the shoulder and hanging under the opposite 
shoulder; and when this occurs, and is not detected 
in packing, the Oranges so pricked usually rot; and 
if the box or boxes containing these and other Oranges 
happens to be in the commission man’s store for some 
time, the previously sound ones soon become affected 
by reason of their contact with the rotten fruit. 
Sufficient care is not generally exercised in this respect. 

Orange growers are now agitating for two things— 
one is toship fruit to the Florida Fruit Exchange at 
Jacksonville, which is endeavouring to ship fruit, and 
place it in distant markets. with a view to preventing 
a glut, and ultimately this Florida Fruit Exchange aims 
at establishing an Orange Auction at Jacksonville, 560 
that the fruit can be sold there, and paid for, without 
further risk by the growers. The hard nut to crack 
is how to get Northern fruit merchants to attend the 
sales. The other question agitated is to sell the fruit 
on the trees when ripe. If the Orange auction with 
the Northern buyers on the spot can be accomplished, 
the second is @ certainty. Florida Orange growers 
have such confidence in the quality, juiciness, and 
flavour of their Oranges, that they quite believe that 
the time is not far distant when buyers will call to 
purchase their fruit at the groves, and I think their 
confidence is not by any means misplaced. 

Grapes, Strawberries, and Peaches, about which TI 
shall have something to say in another paper, also 
flourish, and pay weil for growing in Florida. It is 
very certain that when Florida becomes better known 
there will be ® greater rush of immigrants thither 


than has taken place to any of the other States of 
the Union, and Jand now selling at from 2 dols. to 
25 dols. an acre will be worth ten times more. I may 


say, in conclusion, that any reader of these notes 
who contemplates trying his fortune in Florida, and 


it, therefore, desirous of gaining furthor additional 


information, can obtain it by addressing # letter to 
Box, 147, Waldo, Alachua County, Florida, and that 
such information will be cheerfully and truthfully 
given.—_W.—Gardeners’ Ohronicle: 


— 


COFFEE IN THE NEW GALWAY DISTRICT 


I was down at New Cornwall estate in the 
New Galway district a few days ago, and it was 
quite cheering to see the coffees looking so well 
and if the weather only continues favourable it 
will give one of the largest crops it has yet 
produced. The genial proprietor, Mr. Duncan 
Mullens, deserves great credit, for the successful 
way in which he has fought the green bug, and 
practically kept it from doing much harm on his 
estate. He carefully watched for its appearance 
and as goon as it is detected he dresses the 
inflicted trees with a solution of sulphur, kerosene 
oil, and carbolic soap, which makes short work 
of all living insects. This when only a few trees 
are attacked can easily be applied and is a very 
effectual remedy, but I am afraid would be {too 
expensive to apply to a large area.—Cor. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, PERADENIYA, 
IN 1888 AND SUCCEEDING YEARS. 


(Continued from page 754.) 

The alterations and arrangements necessary 
gor the improvement of the Garden should be im- 
mediately commenced with, and the following are the 
leading particulars that should have attention :— 


1. Water properly secured and regulated by 
drains, reservoirs, &o, 


2. The superfluous timber and other trees to 
be cut down and removed. 


3. The plants tobe arranged in classical order, 
and the flower borders properly accommodated. 


4, The gravel walks and drives to beput in repair. 


5, Amnarrangement to be entered intofora quar- 
terly or monthly supply of seeds ; also for a collection 
of foreign plants, both to be doneby exchange with 
other countries. 


6. Soils of various kinds should be collected and 
brought together in a compost ground. 


7. A glass frame should be made, and fixed to 
assist the facility of propagation ; every means should 
be used to collect the plants of the Igland not 
hitherto known. 


8. A new hortus siccus commenced, anda new 
collection of the Island seeds made. Apartments 
should be put in order for the Superintendent with 
officers attached, specimen and seed room. 


9. The Botanical Works should be put in repair, 
and the latest ones from scientific authors should 
be provided. 


The above work when completed, if improve- 
ment and order be kept in view and proceed with 
each other, will doubtless place the Royal Botania 
Garden on a basis, that will unable it to contend — 
for preference with any Establishment of its kind — 
within the Indian Territories. 

The advantages to be derived by the public 
and science in general, from an Establishment of 
this nature, properly conducted in this rising 
Colony, requires but little explanation ; particularly — 
when it is known tbat the Island has witnessed 
but few experiments upon its vegetable productions, 
that it hag also been but little explored and abounds — 
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in plants of very valuable properties, which col- 
lected together pursuant to the object of a Botania 
Garden would at once give the Agriculturalist and 
Scientific enquirer an opportunity to discern their 
true nature, and of ascertaining the distinctive 
merits of each individual, without the exposure 
and labour, so discouraging to the progress of deep 
investigation attendant on penetrating the wild 
recesses of a jungle country. 

With respect to its more immediate good, it may 
be here perhaps properly remarked, before any just 
calculation can be made in a mecantile or do- 
mestic point of viow, of what a certain plant (not 
a native) is likely to pro¢uce in this country, 
it must be ascertained if the Island is fayourable 
or not to its cultivation. At the Botanic Garden 
that question should be at once satisfactorily 
answered, and it will be readily admitted, no 
Bource can or ought to possess, better means of 
arriving at the truth ofsuch enquiry which, the 
wavering mind of the speculator would very oiten 
rejoice to receive. 

The natives who are a very dilatory people, and 
whose principal sustenance is coarge vegetable food, 
may be elevated to motives of purer industry, 
by example, in showing them the easy method of 
producing a superior desoription of food, which 
would also be conducive to better health and vigour 
amongst their great population, and the ultimate 
good of the community at large. 

The demand and great want there is for vege- 
tables, seeds, plants, &c. amongst European in- 
habitants, ag well as natives, speaks much in favour 
of the utility of such an establishment, and many 
other are the merits to which it lays claim, for 
the great accommodation of the public, that may 
be brought in support of its useful existence, but 


it is sincerely to be hoped, no more requires to- 


be said 


lo ensure its long and well-supported 
duration. 


(Signed) J; G. Lumar. 
Royal Botanic Garden, 


Peradenia, September 1838, 


Abbreviations. 


asignifies a single specimen only; 
producing fruit eatable, 
domestic purposes; 


b signifies 
or useable otherwise for 
¢ signifies not in A, Moon’s 


Catalogue; d signifies they have been introduced to 


the Gardens, not Indigenous to Ceylon. 


A OATALOGUE or PLANTS IN THE Royal BoTanic 
GaRDEN, CEYLON, Auaust 1838, 


(Signed) J. G, Lear. 


Alpinia galanga ; A sericca ; d A nutans; J Aallu- 
ghas; d A cardamomum; 0A species, undetermined ; 
Anthericum tuberosum ; @ Aristolochia indica; Areca 
catechu; @ Asparagus falcatus; Abrus precatorius; 
d Agave americana ;d Apium graveolens; d Amaran- 
thus tricolor;-d A globosa; A polygamus; d A clerae 
cions; A frumentacea;d A hypocondriens ; Aspidium 
viviparum ;) Averrhoa bilimbi; A carambola; d Amo- 
mum granum paradisi; a A villasum; db Amygdalus 
persica ; Antidesma zeylanica ; Amaryllis zeylanica ; A 
purpurea ; d/Artocarpus incisa;A pubescens; b A integri- 
folia ; a Aloe vulgaris ; d Agave lurida; Ardisia humilis ; 
A solanacea ;da A colorata; a A species, undetermined ; 
b Anacardinm occidentalis; d Alamanda cathartica’; 
dcA species, undetermined ; a Aivle marme'os; d Allium 
sativum; d A cefa; da Althoa voase; d Anethum 
feoniculum ; Ageratum conyzoines ;) Avnonasquamosa ; 
Arpm mecoorbizon ; ¢ A species d&e. several; d Ascli- 
pias curapsyica; d Aster chinense ; da Adansonia digi- 
tata ; Acacia pinnata; d A vera; A specics &e ; de Acan- 
theph ppium species d&ec.; Arides testaceum; de An- 
chusa caprusis; dba Achres tapota; Bombox penten- 
dzum: B cvita; Barringtonia speciosa; Barbeia cris- 
taia; B buxifolia; B prionites ; d Buddlea heterophylla; 
Bauhinea purpurea ; B tomentosa (white); B tomentosa 
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(yellow); B Bauhinia acuminata; a B Gigantia; a B 
scandens; « Bassia longifolia ; 
B neriifolia; Bignonia salina; ¢@ B suberosa; de B 
capensis; da B grandiflora ) Bromelia ananas; db 
B. varieties—Queen; & B stripped avanbnah; 6 B 
Sugar loaf; Borassus flabelliformis ; d Beaumentia 
grandiflora; Bambusa arundinacea ; B varieties green 
and yellow; B stidula; @ Bnana; d Brucea suma- 
trona; d Bixa orellana; c B species &c. white; 
d Beta vulgaris; d B cicla; d Brassica oleracea ; 
d B yafa and variet.es; Bidens chinensis; Basella 
cordifolia; a B rubra; Baltota disticha; Begonia 
umbellata; B corditolia; B palmata; B laciniosa ; 
Cleome pentaphylla; cd C Calathea Zebrina; db 
Canaricem commune;/ O balsamilerum ;-¢ Oalotropis 
gigintea ; Oistus lobatus ; Curcuma longa ; C rotunda ; 
Ca’ 1a indica; C coccinea; O jutea; db O flaccida ; 
d C gisuca; Calypthranthas cumini; O caryophyl- 
lifolia; Ourculigo recurvata ; C panciflora; C 
angustifolia; @ Croton variegatum; O pictum; O 
aromaticum ; C tiglium; C mullucanum ; O species, 
&¢c.; Oerbera, manghas ;C parviflora ; 6 Carica papaya ; 
’C varieties, male, female, hermaphrodite; b Citrus 
acida; &b © medica; 0 O accumana; OC nobilis; 
bd © auruntium &c. varieties; d Coffea Arabica ; 
aO triflora; db Chrysophyllum camito; ca C buxi- 
folia ; Oapparis grandis; d Cacalia species a&c.; db 
Cookia punctata ; Cameraria oppositifolia; @ Orstava 
religiosa ; @ Chrysanthemum indicum ; dC varieties, 
white, purple, yellow; dc Oormearosea; de O sul- 
pharea; Jd Oaryophylius aromaticus; Calopbyllum 
inophyllum; dOapsicum annuum; @ C minimum; 
C frutescens; Crinum asiaticum; dC soddigesie ; 
C toxicarum; C zeylanicum; Cconvulvulus reptans ; 
d C paniculatus; C reprens; Cgrandiflorus; C 
balatus; C speciosus ; O purpurens; a Cassia auri- 
culata; O alata; aO glauca; O abrus; C tagera ; 
C tora; C minnissoides ; a Cathartocarpus fistula ; O 
rosea ; Callicarpa lannata ; da Cactus cochinilliferum ; 
cda © speciosus; d@ O opuntia ; C pendulus rhipsalis. 
pendulus; dC triangularis; d@C ficus indica; dd 
Cynometya caulifiora; Coctus Bpeciosus ; Orotolaria 
verneosa ; © juneca; O laburnifolia; C humifusa; 
C retusa ; da Camelia japonica; a Calamus rudentum- 
Coix Jachryma; Calonchoe pinnata; Cocculus bur; 
manin; © orbienlatus; c¢ Cirrhopetalum macrai; 
Cymbidium alvifolium ;¢ Otennifolia; c C tricolor ; 
Combratum accandrum; dc Clerodendrum netens- 
C inerma; O infortunatum ; Oycas circinalis ; Oucar; 
tilea lagenaria ; a C hispida; @ O citrullus; ba Ou- 
cumis satiores ; Cwsalpinia tappan; @ Cordia mixa; 
d Cannalis sativa; da Carissa carandas; aC spina 
rum; b Coous nucifera; db Cicca disticha; Oytissu 
cajan; Celtis orientalis; «Cascaria ovata; & Oory- 
pha umbraculifera; Carreya arborea; _Oommelina 
paludosa; C cuculata; Cissus latifolia; Cardios. per- 
mum halicacabam; Olitoria ternatea (blue); C spe- 
cies &c.(white); d Cichoranum endivia ; d C& varieties ; 
de Oochlearia officinalis; de Dracocephalum cananen- 
sig; Dianilla graminifolia; dD ensifolia; dD syecies 
&ec,; Dracona terminalis; d D_fera; d D species &c.; 
Dracontium polyphyllum; @ D pinatifidum; d Dah- 
lia variety; Dolichos sinensis; D ‘etragonolobus ; 
dD species &c.; Dalbergia arborea; D lanceolaria ; 
d D species &c.; Dadonea viscosa ; Dillenia aquatica ; 
D acutata ; D speciosa ; dca Dolyanthus excelsa ; ba 
Dimocarpus pupilla; dda D litihi; @ Dianthus chi- 
nensis; @ D caryophyllus; d D variety ; Dioscorea- 
pentapbylla; D alata; D oppositifolia ; D culbifera ; 
ca Dendrobeum aurcum ; ca D macrai; ca Doutans ; 
Hleagnus latitolia ; Hrythrina indica ; EH picta ; dca E 
caffra; ba Blate sylvestris; @ Hchites lanceolata ; 
E scholaris; _Embryopteris glutinefera ; a Hhretia- 
boxifolia ; a Euphorbia tirucalli; E neriifolium; E 
antiquirum; dE species &c.; EH species &c.; ) Hugenia 
malaccensis; E Jlaurina; db EH jambos; a HK 
sylvestris; ) Bleocarpus rerratum;a E integrifolius ; 
[upatirlium spicies &e.; HE zeylanicum;c¢ Eulophia 
species We.; ca) species &c.; Hleusine corocana ; ¢ Hpi- 
deudrum species Wc. ca EH species &c.; dc; Elichrysum 
sessamoides; dc W statheloides; d Furerea tuberosa ; 
b) Feroniaelephantum; db Fragavia grandiflora ; a 
Ficus bengalensis ; dc F elastica ; I indica; F glomerata; 
qe F arica ; FB oppositifolia; I repens ; F species &c.; 
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dea A sycamorus; a F Fiemingia hetero phylla; 
dba Flacourtia inermis; a@ Guatteria pumila; G 
tuberosa; G karinti; a G montana; d Gossypium reli- 
giosum ; d F barbadense ; Galega vilosa and species &c.; 
Gardenia anmetoruom ; dG florida; G species &c.; a G 
latifolia ; @ Guillandina bondneella ; Glycine viscidum ; 
db G Garcinia selebica; 6 G Gambogia ; db G mangos- 
tana; A Gelina arborea; G asiaticum; Grislea to- 
mentosum ; Gloriosa superba ; a Gartnera racemosa. 
de Gnaphalium grandiflorum; a Hedychium carona. 
rium; H cocineum; cda Heliotropium peruvianuns . 
a Hedyotis fruticosa; a Hyperanthera moringa ; 
Holens sorghum ; a Hugonia villosa; Hoga alexicaca ; 
H hirsuta ; Hedera terebruthinacca ; dc H species &c. 
Hedyodrum trignetrum ; H vespertilionis;d H gyrans; 
d #H species &.; da H species &c.;d H species &c. 
Hydrocotyle asiatica ; H capitala; Hibiscus rosa sinen- 
sis; dH mutabilis; d H syriaens; H populneus; 
Hibiscus telleacens; dH sabdariffa; AH surattensis; 
bd H esculentus; d H species &c. 


(To be continued.) 
——__—__- 
THE COCONUT TREES PRESERVATION 
BILL IN THE STRAITS. 


We suppose that by [this time the Coconut Trees 
Preservation Bill has become law. On Thursday last 
week it was taken in committee, several important 
amendments were made, and progress was reported. 
It was, no doubt read a third time at yesterday’s 
meeting of Council. The amended bill is a great 
improvement on the original. The Government, while 
not adopting all the suggestions mada in the report 
of the special committee, have adopted some and 
others they have adopted: in a modified. form. 

According to the original bill, all coconut trees 
attacked by beetles were to be cut down. This 
the committee pointed out to be quite unneces- 
sary, as trees attacked by beetles, if properly 
attended to, recover and become as healthy as 
ever. On the other hand they drew attention to this 
fact that every dead tree, whether killed by beetles 
or not, becomes a breeding place for beetles and 
therefore ought to be destroyed; and they suggested 
that such trees should be cut down and either 
buried or burned. In the amendment proposed by 
Government a step further is taker. Dead trees are 
not to be cut down but uprooted, and they can 
either be burned, buried or submerged. The option 
“of submerging is a good one, as nothing is 
more effective if properly carried out. Our only fear 
is that it may not be carried out so thoroughly 
as burning and burying. But there is another 
important alteration. All trees attacked by the red 
beetles are to be treated like dead trees. The 
red beetle is on all hands allowed to be more difficult to 
deal with than the black beetle, which has caused so 
much destruction in Penang and Province Wellesley. 
Fortunately it is hardly known here, but it appears to 
be pretty common in Singapore and Malacca, and the 
Attorney-General, in proposing the amendment, stated 
that trees attacked by it could not recover, and 
therefore ought to be destroyed. As will be seen 
from the report of the proceedings of Council, 
Mr. Shelford disputed this, and thought there was 
no necessity of cutting down such trees; but the 
Governor backed up the Attorney-General and stated 
that Mr. Ridley, the Directorof Gardens and Forests, 
and some other high authority in the West Indies 
looked upon a tree so attacked as doomed. This is not 
exactly a change of front on Mr. Ridley’s part, but 
it is certainly a development of his views on the subject. 
In this report on coconut beetles published last year, 
he quotes from a work published by Messrs. Ferguson 
of Colombo, entitled “‘ All about the Coconut Palm,” 
and apparently adopts the opinions expressed 
therein. ‘“‘Many planters are of opinion,” says the 
book in question, “that a tree once attacked by 
the red beetle should be immediately destroyed, 
on the grounds that the tree is doomed and the 
grubs in the tree can then be killed. But a very 
considerable proportion of the trees attacked recover, 


Unless one or more of the grubs bores through 
the growing point of the base of the cabbage, or 
sets up decay in the heart of it, the palm has a 
very good chance of recovery. At the same time a 
tree once attacked is usually liable to further at- 
tacks from both kinds of beetles, and unless it is 
really a valuable tree, it is perhaps hardly worth 
attempting to save it.” This, we think, points to 
the fact that it certainly is not impossible to save 
a tree attacked by red beetles, though it may 
be difficult and so little worth the trouble and 
expense as to make it advisable to cut it down. 
We are inclined however considering the value 
oi coconut trees, and the jength of time they take 
to grow, to thisk Mr. Shelford’s view of the case 
the right one. 

_ The committee’s suggestion that people whose call- 
ing necessitates the use of rata likely to become 
breeding places for beetles, should require to take 
out licenses, and that all others having such material 
on their premisea should be prosecuted, does not 
appear to have met with the approval of the Govern- 
ment. No notice is taken of it. The suggestion, how- 
ever, to extend to all offieers of the Gardens and Forest 
Department and to the District Officers and their 
assistants the powers originally given only to the 
Director of Gardens and Forests, of entering upon 
lands and places likely to harbour beetles, whether 
adjacent to coconut plantations or not, has been 
adopted. This is most important—perhaps the most 
important part of the measure ; for while decayed coco- 
nut trees no doubt barbour a large number of black 
beetles, the number bred in dunghills, manure heaps, 
and paddy fodder is indinitely larger, and the destruc- 
tion caused by them much greater. It is most import- 
ant too that not only adjacent lands and premises are 
named, but all lands and premises in the Oolony where 
beetles are likely to breed; for it is beyond doubt that 
they breed in places miles away from the plantations in 
which they cause such havoc. 

The bill, as amended, is, we think, likely to have an 
excellent effect. That strong measures had to be taken 
to prevent the tcrrible destruction of coconut trees by 
beetles has long been apparent, and the provisions of 
the bill, which no doubt was read a third time yesterday, 
if properly carried out, are admirably calculated to do so. 
—Pinany Gazette, March 7th. 
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THE HOME TEA TRADE. 


Once more have we had proved to us, how useful 
the Ceylon Association in London may prove to be to 
the interests of this Colony: it may be said that its 
latest endeavour to serve has had but an indirect 
bearing upon the business of our tea planters, and 
that the action reported by this mail has a 
more direct reference to the procedure of the 
Home trade; but nevertheless it will, we 
think, be admitted, that every change in the 
way of improving that procedure must bene- 
ficially affect the results to planting operations here. 
We have before adverted to this topic at the time 
when the question of ‘“‘ prompt’ had been under 
consideration by the Tea Committee of our repre- 
sentative Association in London. When we did so 
on that occasion, we did not fail to deprecate any 
sudden or great changes in the course of! home 
trading in tea. We pointed out, what was manifest 
to all as the result of the discussion which took 
place on that subject, that any course which was 
liable to greatly disturb the procedure as then 
established, must, in consequence of the wide 
ramification of the agencies by which our tea is 
distributed throughout the United Kingdom, neces- 
sarily be deprecated. 

The changes that are now proposed seem to 
us, however, scarcely likely to need inclusion in this 
category. If made as the result of the recom- 
mendations agreed to, they will benefit rather than 
injuriously affect the position of the general dealer 
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in tea. We believe-—-although the opinion finds 
no expression in the report sent to us by our 
London Correspondent—that the action now taken 
has been indeed with the object of checking an 
evil tending to produce those sudden and violent 
fluctuations in the price which have told so unfavour- 
ably on the interests of tea-growers, not alone in the 
case of those of Ceylon, but of those of India 
as well. This evil consisted in the practice of 
many brokers of having printed in their catalogues 
an enormous number of entries for sale which 
were almost of a fictitious character. At all events 
the supplies to which they referred were in so 
indeterminate a position as regards readiness for 
delivery, that it frequently happened that a 
large bulk of the tea advertised as for sale 
in those catalogues had to be withdrawn on 
the morning of the day fixed for the auctions. 
The result was that buyers attending the sales. 
in consequence of directions received, but the 
day before or so from their constituents, entered 
the sale-room with the vaguest possible ideas 
as to how far dependence could be placed 
upon the list of supplies advertised for their 
competition. 

It is easy to see that the limit of seven days 
allowed for delivery greatly fostered this injurious 
practice. It was sufficiently long to afford to the 
Belling brokers a chance of having their lots ready 
for delivery in cases where no such readiness ex- 
isted upon the day of sale, and this chance dis- 
posed them to rashly enter in advance large stocks 
for competition which, when sold, it often became 
impossible to deliver within the limit of time allowed: 
The proposed restrictions of this limit to three days 
instead of to seven as at present, must certainly 
make brokers more cautious in offering at auction 
lots as to the delivery of which they can feel no 
assurance; and it must, we should say, result 
that if the restriction be adopted the advertized 
lists will hereafter be confined to such offerings as 
to which there may be a certainty, or comparative 
certainty, of ready delivery, Wecan allsee that so 
long as doubt in this important particular 
exists, it must often have the effect of cramping 
the bidding at the sales. Theother points dealt 
with by the Association Tea Committee are matters 
of but minor detail necessarily arising out of the 
proposed change and intended merely to safeguard 
its operation, Into these, therefore, we need not 
now go; asit is with the principle only which 
embodies them that we are now concerned. 

It certainly speaks highly for the efficiency 
and influence of the Ceylon Association in London 
that it should have been chosen by the brokers, 
dealers, wharfingers, and warehousemen, concerned 
in the Home Tea trade as their intermediary in 
thisimportant matter. This fact reflects credit upon 
Mr. Shand’s discrimination when he urged his pro- 
posal at the last general meeting of the Association 
that a Committee should be appointed to deal ex- 
clusively with the single article of tea. What that 
Committee has already done in our local interests 
affords sufficient evidence of the wisdom of the 
appointment of such a Committee. Consisting as 
that body does exclusively of experts in the tea 
trade engaged in daily business in the City of 
London, it can be readily called together to consider 
questions such as that with which we have been 
dealing and cognate subjects. The gentlemen who 
compose it arein daily association with all those 
who are in some form or another engaged in tea 
yending operations, and they must therefore 
necessarily become well acquainted with all the 
details of these, and with such shortcomings in 
them as it is desirable should be amended, Al- 
hough yarious interests concerned bhaye expressed 


the view that the proposed limitation is incapable 
of adoption, we have no doubt that the concurrence 
of opinion expressed at the meeting will in the end 
override such objections, and that what seems to 
us tobe an important improvement will eventually 
receive general approval. 

Since writing the above has come the good news 
of a reduction of 2d in the imperial tea duty, which 
cannot fail to give an impetus to the tea trade of 
the United Kingdom. 


—— 
THE RUBY MINES. 


A RUBY MARKET TO BE ESTABLISHED. 


We have now an authoritative statement of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s views on the Ruby mines. “The visit of Sir 
Lepel to the mines was satisfactory,” declares a public 
statement, “and Sir L. Griffin considers that it has 
resulted in placing the affairs of the Company ona 
more assured basis. The great difficulty of the Oom- 
pany was smuggling. No good rubies reached the 
Oompany’s agents under the existing rules, which com- 
pelled the miners to dispose of stones to the Oompany, 
or sell them by public auction, paying the Company 30 
per cent. on the valuation. With the approval of the 
Government the existing rules will be abolished, anda 
free market for the sale of rubies established by a 
limited number of miners, who will pay fees estimated 
to produce £15,000 yearly. No fresh native mines will 
be aliowed to be opened. Asa result of these changes 
all the detectives, and three-fourths of the Goorkha 
military police, will no longer be needed. Sir L. Griffin 
considers that the expensive and elaborate hydraulic 
methods of Oalifornian mining, which it was originally 
proposed to adopt, are unsuited to the Ruby mines. 
He declares that the enterprise, if carried on with 
energy, will bea brilliant success, but much remains to 
Be done before the Company will be in working order.— 

cho. 


—____@_____ 
THE RUBBER TRADE. 


Jna recent number of the Guayaquil Globe is an 
excellentarticle on “The Cultivation of Indian-Rubber.” 
It reads as follows :— 

A cablegram that we published recently proves that 
the me:chants and bankers of New York consider it 
probable the manufactories of rubber goods will close, 
owing to the lack of shipments of India-rubber from Bra- 
zil. Ou a small scale Keuador is alao a rubber producer, 
and as it is certain the price of the arti¢le will con- 
tinue to rise in the manufacturing centres, we wish 
to call the attention of our agriculturists and enter- 
prising citizens to the fact that rubber crops offer 
good returns, and that farms should be for the 
growth of trees which are easily cultivable, require little 
manual labour and yield good returns. 

The system we have followed up to the present hag 
stripped our forests of the rubber trees, and thus we 
have killed the trees which formed the hen which was 
giving us truly the golden egg—although it is a 
thoroughly understood and well-known fact that by peri« 
odical tapping the rubber trees a certain crop is insured, 
while the trees do not die. Up to now our cutters have 
chopped down all the trees near markets where the rub- 
ber could be sold, and thus, in order to obtain the arti- 
cle, they have to wander far into the innermost recesses 
of our vast forests in order to obtain, with their axes 
and machetes, cap from which to make the rubber. For 
this reason, the nation which owns the forest should 
adopt measures to prevent the destruction of the re. 
maining trees, and should protect and assist by all 
possible means those who undertake the establishment 
of rubber farms. 

Ecuador is essentially an agricultural republic, and 
for this reasen we must seek, in our soil, the means 
of augmenting our national wealth. We sincerely hope 
these indications will receive attention at the hands of 
of our citizens, the Government and the Legislature, 
which will soon assemblo—Zlectriol Trades Journal, 
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THE GREAT “TEA” QUESTION. 

Two or three things combine at the present moment 
to make the subject of tea and the tea market possess 
more than ordinary interest. To our readers the forth- 
coming season and the demand that is likely to be 
required from China will be of peculiar interest. Un- 
fortunately, there is no disguising the fact that the 
outlook is very far from encouraging. That there will 
always exist a certain demand fora quantity of China 
tea is inevitable, for there are people who will not 
drink any other. They rightly object to the extra per- 
centage of tannin found in Indian and Ceylon teas, 
whilst the aroma of the better class Ohina teas is lack- 
ing in the more pungeot and darker liquids brewed 
from its rivals. Still, this class of persons is limited, 
and medical discrimination has not gone very far as 
yet im prescribing China tea for invalids in consequence 
of the smaller tannic properties that it possesses. For 
the main bulk of the lower and middle classes, par- 
ticularly amongst the labouring and artisan sections 
ef the community, there is no doubt that Indian and 
Ceylon teas arepreferred, because from the stronger 
infusion a pound of tea does go farther, and 
quantity more than quality counts with them. This 
fact also appears to be the solution of what at 
first appears extraordinary, viz.—that though it 
is generally known more tea is drunk, the statis- 
tics of actual pounds do not show any augmentation 
last year, the total home consumption being 
185,622,000 lb against 185,434,000 lb. in 1888, and 
183,636,000 lb. in 1887, As Messrs. Geo. White and 
Oo. point out ina circular we quoted in our last issue, 
the explanation may probably be found in the greater 
strength possessed by the teas of India and Oeylon 
over those of China. In fact India and Oeylon, as 
compared with China, is ‘‘ over proof,” which, no doubt, 
is a great reason for their popularity in the eyes of 
domestic economists. As for the coming season the 
demand is likely to continue in the same vein. We 
have already unfortunately had to state that the crders 
from the home market for Ohina teas given to the 
buyers before starting have been almost ml. For 
Russia, on the contrary, they have been very large, 
and many of the English buyers have secured very 
fair orders from Moscow. But for the English market 
it will be found that 65,000,000 lb. to 70,000,000 lb. 
of China tea will amply cover all the requirements. 
India, it is estimated, will supply 110,000,000 lb., 
Ceylon 45,000,000 Ib., and Java, &c. 5,000,000 lb., which 
will make up the required wants for home consump- 
tion and export. its ‘ 

Another phase of the tea question is being sedulously 
workad at home just at present, It is quite usual at this 
period of the year to have as large amounts in bond as 
possible, in view of anexpected, or hoped for, reduction 
tof the duty when the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
makes his annual statement. How much the wish is 
again father to the hope we cannot presume to say. 
1t is known that a considerable surplus will exist, but 
it is unlikely, as far as one can judge, that this duty 
will be altered. However, the matter is being ventilated, 
as far as possible, by those in favour of it. ‘The Cobden 
Club are busy issuing pamphlets, &c., on the matter, 
and Mr. Picton has secured first place for Friday, 
April llth, for his resolution in the House of Com- 
mons :—‘* That in the opinion of this House the Customs 
duty on tea ought tobe abolished.” Hvery person in the 
population cousumes, it is estimated, a pint of tea per 
diem, aud that, next to bread and sugar, it must be con- 
sidered asa necessary of life, The averagetax onits costis 
75 percent, and whereas tea canbe purchased at theaver- 
age price of 8d per pound, it can be bought as low as 
4d, or a8 high as 28 or more,and as both and all classes 
pay 6d 6 pound, it results that the poorest classes pay 
150 per cent andthe better classes 25 per cent. Of 
course, the Cobden Clubites seize on this, and point 
out the peculiar hardship with which it bears on the 
poor. They work out fignres to show that the agricul- 
tural labourer, whose pay is say, 13s a week, renders one 
whole week’s wages in duty for teain the course of a 
year. That these facts will doom the tax as it exists, or 
lead to discriminative duties for various classes of tea, is, 
however, extremely doubtful; but the question will in 
part bedecided, we presume, on April llth, if Mr, 


Picton secures a hearing. It is scarcely likely, how— 

ever, the Government will readily give up a tax which 

yields over four millions anda-half annually in so easy 

a manner.—ZL. & C. Express, March 28th. 
> 


Pianvine in TravaAncorn.—We call attention to 
the instructive account given of his visit to Trayan- 
core by Mr. H. D. Deane, and we are pleased to 
learn that there are so many signs of a revival 
of prosperity and of success in tea and other pro- 
aucts among our neighbours over the way: 

Inszor Pests.—What are we to sayin Ceylon 
after the following from a Oolonial journal:— 
“Tt has been estimated that the annual loss to 
the United States by insect pests amounts to the 
enormous sum of $150,000,000, and that the loss 
to cotton plantations alone reaches $15,000,000.” 
What scope for the inventiveness even of Americans 
to fight these pests ! 

PEPER CULTIVATION IN PERAK.—From the re- 
port on Taiping for December, we quote as follows :— 

Walked up to Pasir Panjang with the District 
Engineer, and visited Syed Musa's pepper plantation; 
Government have advanced up to date $2,890 on 
account of thisestate. Sixteen acres are being opened 
up, and nine orlongs (twelve acres) are already 
planted with pepper. I did not count the vines, as 
this was done in October last by Mr. Wise who re- 
ported that there were about 8,000 growing; about 
25 per cent of those planted having died owing to 
the wet, Syed Musa has now however, adopted 9 
more satistfactory system of drainege, which will no 
doubt tend to decrease this percentage. In the nur- 
series there are over 6,000 vines, but these will not 
be ready for putting out for some months. Iu the 
clearing first opened the vines are about twenty months 
old, anda number of them are coming into bearing. 
Nearly all the vines in this block are planted against 
dedaps, but by way of experiment, a few were put 
in against hard-wood posts. These latter I noticed 
were farin advance of the others. Syed Musa has 
now let contracts for the supply of 3,000 hardwood 
posts, which he intends using in future in preference 
to the dedap trees. 

Tue Annvat MEETING or THE INDIAN TEA Aggoctsc 
TION was held in Calcutta on the 7thinstant. The 
chairman, Mr. J. N. Stuart, referred in his speech 
to coolie recruiting, which, he said, had received a 
large share of the committee’s attention during 
the last year. With regard to the abuses in the 
present system of recruiting the committee were of 
opinion that if the free arkutti coolies were not 
allowed to be put under agreement at Dhubri some 
of the abuses might have been disposed of. A 
suggestion to this effest was made to Government 
in April last, butan inquiry was then going on with 
regard to the working of Act I. of 1882, and Goyern- 
ment did not see their way toadoptit. Since that 
time, on the report of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Assam, Government had decided to abolish 
Dhubri as a labour district. Itremained to be seen 
whether the alteration of the working of the Act 
would have the desired effect. He thought it was 
generally known that the abuses in recruiting which 
excited so much attention this time last year had 
gradually abated, and that the state of things at 
present could be described as satisfactory. This 
result was largely due to the energy and tact dis- 
played by Mr. ‘Tucker, the officer deputed by 
Government to inquire into the state of affairs, 
The attitute taken by the Association was instru. 
mental in bringing about an improvement: The 
arkuttis, finding that their method of binding 
coolies did not meet with the approval of the 
Association, were forced to adopt more honourable 
means of procuring labour. Amongst the resolutions 
adopted was one increasing the rate of subscription 
from 9 pies to one anna per acre under tea culti- 
yation,—Zimes of India, April 10th, ‘ 
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COCONUT LEAF DISCOLORATION AND 
ALLEGED DISEASE) IN CHYLON. 
The Editor, Tropical Agriculturist, Colombo. 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo, March 20th. 


Sir,—I am directed to forward to you the en- 
closed reports made by the Superintendent of the 
School of Agriculture on the coconut leaf disease 
in Oeylon.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

R. A. BROHIER, 
for Colonial Secretary. 


Kanpy, April 20th, 1889, 


I beg to report that I visited Veyangoda on the 
27th March, spending part of the 27th and 28th in 
enquiring into the subject of the ‘disease’ affecting 
the coconut palm. In certain areas in Veyangoda I 
observed that the trees were ina very backward con- 
dition—looking sickly and parched. I brought away 
with me leaves from affected fronds, and examined 
the discoloured portions of these leaves under the 
microscope at the School of Agriculture. [This instru- 
ment was neither complete in its fittings, nor power- 
ful enough for the examination of minute fungi.| I 
was, however, ablo to discover a parasitic fungus in 
the specimens I brought away with me. 

I had hoped to be allowed sufficiené time to carry 
on my enquiry into the subject more thoroughly 
than 1 have done, using what intervals of time I had 
to spare, and availing myself of extraneous aid offered 
me in the matter of getting at better microscopic 
appliances. 

I have, however, been able to visit districts where 
coconuts are cultivated both far from, and near to, 
the coast, and to note the different modes of culti- 
vation and treatment of the soil adopted in the various 
plantations ; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
thorough cultivation is the surest way of combatting 
the evil. Where the trees have been helped to main- 
tain their vigour the affection was at a minimum, 
and in places where I would have expected to see the 
trees badly affected, but where as thorough cultivation 
as one would have expected to find in the best agri- 
cultural districts in England, was adopted, there was 
hardly any indication of the ‘disease’ to be noticed. 
In areas where the attack was at its worst the soil 
was generally not in a condition favourable to lux- 
uriant growth. A favourable chemical condition of 
soil is correlative to a good mechanical condition 
produced by working, liming, draining, &c. Thorough, 
deep cultivation must be adopted in soils inclined at 
all to be heavy—even at the risk of temporary loss, 
followed by liming—aad if necessary—manuring. Deep 
draining is especially necessary for heavy soils. No 
one who has seen these operations carried out under 
necessary conditions, and seen their results, can doubt 
their efficacy in preventing those conditions in the 
crops grown which favour attack from fungoid and 
insect peats. 

Now in enquiring into the cause of a weakly growth, 
{ would enquire first, whether good “seed,” from a 
healthy and well-developed stock was used, whether 
the planting was properly done, and whether the crop 
has been well treated. It is difficult in the case of 
® perennial like the coconut, to get at the remote 
antecedents of the plant, but to any one coming from 
a country where the art of agriculture is practised to 
perfection, the niggardly treatment of the soil, and 
especially coconut soils, in the generality, is most 
striking. Where the advantages of a fallow or a rota- 
tion are shut out, it behoves cultivators ot coconuts 
to use every atrificial means of maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. As exceptions, I have seen coconut estates 
under a very perfect system of cultivation, and as I 
mentioned before, they showed no indication of suffer- 
ing from ‘dissase’--the plantations were, moreover, 
on a& comparatively stiff soil, and at a distance from 
the sea. I cannot agree that salt, and salt only is 
necessary to raise the affected coconut tree to a healthy 
state, but I do not mean to underrate the value of 
salt in coconut cultivation; and I may here state 
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that a supply of salt under easier conditions, but 
with what precautions may be thought proper to pre- 
clude it from being used for culinary purposes, is a 
great desideratum. But it must be remembered that 
the use of manures must follow cultivation of the 
soil; and in heavy soils, without thorough deep drain- 
ing, the advantage of manuring are nullified. Then 
all these operations so necessary to a soil continually 
growing the same crop, must be regularly and system- 
atically carried out, not in patch-work style. No 
experiment ig required to prove their necessity. Re- 
sults must be waited for: it will take time under the 
effects of previous ill-treatment. 

An outlay of capitai is, of course, necessary, but the 
inoreased returns, and the resultant vigour of the 
tree—enabling it to withstand attack, will more than 
repay this outlay. O. DRieBerc. 


—— 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


In sending out this Supplementary Report on the 
Coconut Leaf Disease question I need not apologise for 
the delay in its appearance, for those who understand 
the nature of such an enquiry will admit that it 
must be based on close observation, and entail time 
sufficient for examination of leaves and of soil, for 
watching phenomena as they oocur in time, for ob- 
serving theeffect of changes of c}imateand temperature, 
for enquiring into the history and progress of the 
plantations, and gathering a vast amount of information 
regarding various estates. I have spent much time 
in this, but no more than was necessary to enable me 
to come to the conclusions I have arrived at. During 
the past ninemonths I have, through the courtesy 
of estate proprietors and lessees, been enabled to 
visit a number of estates with the object of making 
observations, and of gathering information which they 
were only too ready to give me. I take this oppor- 
tunity of recording my gratitude for the help they 
have afforded me in this way. 

But perhaps I owe an apology to many who will read 
this report for entering too minutely into the chemical 
aspect of soil, cultivation and plant-growth. Many 
who are perfectly conversant with the facts. 

Since my first report, however, questions in this 
connection have arisen inthe columns of the daily 
press, and discussions have been carried onon aegri- 
cultural chemical subjects, involving points that were 
scarcely fairly stated. I had neither the time nor the 
inclination to take part in these discussions, but at 
the same time, feeling it my duty to in some way 
help towards the clearing up of some of the points 
that have arisen, I take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my views and the authorised opinions in 
support of those views, in this report, for, as a matter 
of fact, the questions at issue are closely connected 
with the subject of the proper cultivation of coconuts. 

I have endeavoured to summarise the discussion as 
much as possible, and at the same time to note the 
weighty opinions of men who have had long experience 
in coconut cultivation ; and the conclusions I have arrived 
at are, as I hope to show,in accordance with the 
ideas of both practical and scientific men of repute. 

Public attention was first drawn to coconut leaf- 
disease in Ceylon in a letter from the Veyangoda 
correspondent to the “‘ Hxaminer” in its issue of the 
3lst January 1889, when it was thus described:— It 
(the disease) is first observable as orange-coloured 
spots on the leaves. No fungoid growth is observable 
by the naked eye, only the discoloration of the leaf. 
As time wears on the orange coloured spots dry up 
and are of the colour of withered leaves. Some 
fronds are so severely affected as to die off, and in these 
an ashy substance very like fungus is observable by 
the naked eye.” Specimens of leaves with the disease 
were forwarded to Dr. Trimen, Director of the Pera- 
deniya Gardens, who, after a cursory examination 
gave it ag his opinion that ‘their appearance sug- 
bests a failure of proper nutrition: he would “look 
to the roots and the soil for the canse.” ‘I cannot 
but think” said Dr. Trimen ‘that these (plants) are 
being grown under some uncongenial conditions.. .” 
‘fone requires to know the history and surroundings 
of the plants themselyes and watch their progress 


for some time.” The Veyangoda correspondent writing 
of this opinion of Dr. Trimen makes the following 
statement :—‘‘T'o support the theory of innutrition there 
is the fact that the severely affected plants are invari- 
ably the weakly ones: per contra all the weakly plants 
are not affected.” The former statement is an 
important one, and the conclusions to ke drawn from 
it are in no way affected by the latter. I hold, and 
I trust I shall make i¢ clear further on, that it is 
the fact of a tree being insufficiently nourished that 
brings it under the influence of those agents, the effect 
of whose work is seen in coconut leaf-disease. 

In an article on ‘salt in coconut cultivation” pub- 
lished in the “Tixaminer” of February 21st, 1889, 
the theory put forward by the writer “B” is that 
trees are possibly suffering from the absence in the 
soil of salt, or from its presence in too small quant- 
ities. This I considered very improbable in an island 
of the extent of Ceylon, which moreover comes under 
the influence of monsoon winds. Again there is the 
fact that a good many trees were affected and badly 
affected by ‘“ coconut leaf-discase”” on the sea-borde. 
Quite lately the same writer made the statement that 
the application of salt to badly attacked trees re- 
sulted in no beneficial effect, in fact that it aggravated 
the attack. 

In the ‘ Examiner” of the 22nd February 1889, 
the Veyangoda correspondent gives the opinion of 
‘‘ perhaps the most intelligent and practical planter 
engaged in the cultivation of coconuts” to the effect 
that trees are suffering from an insect atlack, that 
the juices of the trees are weakened and diseased by 
want of nutrition, and that innutrition is due to the 
hard and impervious nature of the soil at Veyangoda 
where the attack is prevalent in its worst form). 
This opinion is, in the ‘“‘ Examiuer” of March 5th, 
1889, said to be that of Mr. William Jardine of Golua 
Pokuna estate, Kadirana. 

Of the salt theory propounded by “B,” De. Trimen 
says:—‘ I scarcely think that the mal-nutrition of your 
trees—to which I attribute the dead spots in the 
leaves—is due to want of salt in the soil; unless 
indeed the land where they grow is quite abnormally 
wanting in this almost invariable constituent ‘ 
I should rather look to the physical properties of 
the soil, and especially the drainage. That the mor- 
tified spots may be set going in the first instance 
by the punctures of a minute bug is by no means 
improbable. So far as I have seen, I am not disposed 
to consider these spots a very alarming phenomenon, 
They are pretty frequently to be seenon all palms 
if not in quite a healthy condition, and I quite expect 
that under a more libera! treatment they will cease 
to appear. 

“Ww. J.” recommende!} the following treatment to 
raise the condition of the trees so a8 to cope with 
the disease :—‘‘ Stiff and clay lands should be broken 
and turned over in cledsto a depth of fully cighteen 
inches by means of strong steel-bladed picks, afterwards 
treated with 30 or 40 bushels of freshly slaked coral 
lime to the acre scattered broad-cast and allowed to 
be washed in by the rains.. The clods would permit 
of free aeration, and all the rain would be absorbed 
and percolate through thesoil, instead of as at present, 
more than one-half being lost owing to the impervious 
condition of the soil.’”? I cannot pass over this re- 
commendation without a word of support. The 
niggardly treatment which coconut land generally 
gets, as to the working up of the soil, cannot but 
tell disadvantageously on the crop. No amount oi 
“‘trenching” as I have seen it done on some estates 
will compensate for this neglect. This thorough 
working up of the soil while it has all the advantages 
of draining, at the same time facilitates the pre- 
paration of plant food. The soil will then be able to 
draw its moisture both from above and below. The 
suitability of thorough drainage for coconut cultivation 
has been questioned.* It is against the principles 


* Inhe ‘‘Examiner” of Sept. 10th, 1889, the Veyangcda 
correspondent says that having occasion to drain 
deeply a bit of rich clayey land on which coconuts 
did not make the growth that one can reasonably expect 


of agricultural chemistry that a tree whose roots rest 
on a water-logged strata should thrive for long. The 
sickly appearance of trees growing under such con- 
ditions is quite a common and familiar sight. It is 
absurd to point to a solitary apparent exception to 
this rule and, clinging to it, lose sight of facts founded 


on laborious scieutific research. This mode of 
argument, characteristic of a warped judgment, is 
most unsatisfactory to meet. Water may be present 
to the roots to any extent, but the necessary condition 
is that it should not be stationary. On the sea-shore 
we see the roots of the coconut palms continually 
bathed with water, but the texture of the soil is 
such as admits of its ready percolation. Thorough 
draining not only relieves a soil of excess of water, 
but, paradoxical as it may at first appear, it greatly mi- 
tigates the effects of dry weather; when soil is drenched 
with water, and dried by evaporation, it becomes hard, 
especially if it be of a clayey nature. Land that is 
dried by drainage is absorptive and retentive of mois- 
ture dropped by dews and acquired from the atmos- 
phere; while thesoil deepened by drainage or deep 
cultivation permits the crop to put forth stronger and 
healthier roots, and thus becomes secured against 
drought. The most successful estates I have looked 
over bave received the treatment which secures such 
results. I observe that within the last year the 
thorough working up of the soil is being adopted 
more generally, but the benefits to the tree to be ex- 
pected in this case will have to be waited for. This 
mode of treatmeat must be considered a matter of 
routine at such iutervals as may be thought advisable, 

It is no argument to say that because the necessity 
for such cultivation has apparantly not been recog. 
nised hitherto therefore it cannot be recognised now. 
In America once on a time, corn grew and gave 


large _—yields year after year with little 
attention and care, but the time came 
when this manner of cultivation was no longer 


admissible, for whatever the crops cultivated, it is 
plain that continued croping without proper cultivation 
and the use of manures must ultimately bring us to 
a time when the crops grown will no longer pay 
the cost of cultivation. 

As I mentioned in my first report, there is some 
considerable difficulty in getting at the history of the 
various plantations, affected and unaffected, but during 
the time that has elapsed since I wrote, 1 have been 
able to gather a good deal of information of this n:ture, 
in most cases from those who had a personal know- 
ledge of the facts. I do not intend to mention the 
names of any estates or even indirectly indicate their 
situation, for I do not consider it fair (being con- 
vinced of the predisposing causes of the disease) to 
make disclosures regarding the histcry of any private 
property in a public report. Tam thoroughly satisfied 
in my Own mind that where f hsve seen the disease 
in its worst form there was always an antecedent of 
bad treatment, whether from sheer neglect, from 
motives of economy, from the use of bad seed-nuts 
and carelees planting; or on the other hand there 
were natural disadvantages. For while a sil can be 
made fertile by much mechanical labour and the 
addition of such substances as it is deficient in, if 
this cannot be done except at a cost as great as, 
or greater than, that for which fertile soils can be 
procured, the soil may be regarded as practically 
worthless. I have during my observations, seen soils 
that illustrate all these conditions either singly or 
in combination. 

The circumstance that the mechanical condition of 
the soil where the trees show the attack, is favour- 
able, is not sufficient for healthy growth. It may 
occur that though the mechanical condition is not of 
the best, there may be present in the soil a suffi- 
ciency of soluble plant food for a certain period ; 
but on the other hand though the mechanical 


of them, more especially as that particular patch had 
received very generous treatment, he was surprised 
to find very little root growth, a marked absence of 
feeding-roots, and most of the rootsrotted, This was 
an opportune bit of experience. 
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condition may be of the most favourable nature, 
it is quite possible that most of the mineral 
constituents may be of the most insoluble kind, 
or of a perfectly useless nature—the necessary mineral 
ingredients of plant food being absent. Such re- 
sults depend on the origia and history of a soil— 
not only on its derivation from particular rocks, 
but its modification by the natural agents, chemical, 
mechanical, and animal. If it can be proved that the 
chemical condition of a soil is faulty, that it lacks or is 
deficient in one or more of the elements of plant food, 
while the growth on itis healthy and vigorous, then 
can it be said that the principles of agricultural chemis- 
try are unsound ; while the same conclusion may be 
reasonably come to, if while both the chemical and me- 
chanical conditions of the soil are favourable, the growth 
is weakly and unhealthy—of course assumming that 
the selection and planting of seed nuts were well done. 

The existence ofisolated areas of unhealthy growth 

must be accounte! for as being caused either by un- 
favourable chemical conditions, or by peculiarly uncon. 
genial mechan‘cal conditions of soil, possibly by an 
unsatisfactory substratum, or again by carelessness in 
selection or planting or seed nuts, or lastly by neglect 
for any period, especially during the early stages of 
geowth. AsI have stated beforea tree which has up 
to a certain period appeared healthy and robust may 
begin to exhibit unhealthy symptoms from a deficiency 
of plant food, or moisture (possibly induced by a spell 
of prolonged drought—for water is necessary not only 
for the assimilation of food, but aleo for its elaboration 
and for the circulation of sap). This failure in very 
limited areas—more limited than in any cosonut p'an- 
tation—is often met with in cereal, root, vegetable and 
garden cultivation, and special treatment in various 
waysis necessary where theplanting and seed are not 
at fault ; suchas improving the mechanical texture of 
the soil, adding cither a materialsuchas lime which 
liberates plant food, or some manurial substance. In 
certain cases a previous vegetable growth may account 
for the exhaustion of particular elements of p!ant food. 
It is on consideration of these causes of failure in culti- 
vation that one is impressed with the need for caution 
in the selection of a property; and where one proprie- 
tor has had the opportunity of selecting his own seed- 
nuts, watching their growth in the nursery, superin- 
tending their planting out, helping their start in the 
field under the most favorable conditions,—for care 
during the early stages of life whether of the 
plant or animal is of primary importance for 
healthy development in after life—it is here 
that he has the advantage over avother proprietor 
who takes over his estate ready planted. Hence the 
importance of a careful enquiry into the history of 
soil and crop to ensure a safe investment, especially 
in the case of trees of a perennial character. This 
is too much lost sight of. Often after-care and liberal 
treatment will improve the condition of trees, and this 
no doubt many have found by experience, can frequently 
be successfully done: but as before mentioned there is 
a limit,and if the effort at improvement entails a cost 
that is not commensurate with the returns that may 
be expected, then such a property must be considered a 
failuro. I havein view au extreme case of this nature 
of an estate most perfectly planted and liberally treated, 
which every attempt to improve without incurring 
financial loss, has signally failed. 

There have been reports from abroad of coconut trees 
being affected with disease. In an article by the How. 
B. Howell Joves, which appeared in the “ Journal of 
tho Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of 
British Guiana,” reference is made to the disease aftect- 
ing coconut trees in Mahaicony, thus: “Hore and 
there we saw signs of an inexplicable coconut disease, 
not to bs confounded with the attack of the beetle, 
and on talking over the matter, both Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Mustard were of an opinion that it results from 
the planting of green nuts which grow much more 
rapidly than ripe ones, and thatafter bearing one or 
two crops they scem to get oxhausted and die away.” 
Mr. Quelch, curator of the Museum and Hditor of the 
abovementioned Journal, writes me that the disease 
in British Guiana is evidently identical with that in 


Oeylon, and that it is now manifesting itself by a 
dropping of the half-ripe fruit and branches. I have 
observed this result in some parts of the Island where 
the attack is bad. Theopinion recorded by the Hon. 
Howell Jones is worthy of consideration. The growth 
from an immature nut cannot be expected to be a 
heaithy one; but whether the nut or the soil be at 
fault, it must be borne in mind that the disease is 
associated with an unhealthy growth. ‘* The disease,’ 
says Mr. Quelch, “‘iscommon on the different parts 
of the Cocals, but it does not seem to spread to any 
alarming extent.” 

Mr. J. H. Hart, Superintendent of the Botanical 
Department, T'cinidad, referring to the coconut palm 
disease in the West Indies and distinguishing it 
from the attacks of beetles and scaly blight, says 
that traced to its primary source the disease would 
appear to be caused by a state of semi-starvation in- 
duced either by drought or a deficiency of manurial 
constituents in the soil of the particular district, and 
that where these causes do not obtain it disappears, 
In my own experience I found this to be the fact, for 
during my visits about the middle of last year I 
found certain estates suffering from the effects of 
the prolonged drought which then prevailed and 
showing much discolouration of leaf, but with the 
return of the rains and the measures taken to combat 
the evils arising from a lack of moisture, these 
effects have ceased to appear. On other estates, how- 
ever, the disease does not show any signs of improve- 
ment, and in such cases I cannot but agree with Mr. 
Hart that the want of a sufficient supply of plant 
food is the origin of the evil. 

Iam indebted to Dr. King, analyst to the City of 
Edinburgh and the leading Argricultural Chemist in 
Scotland, for help in the matter of soil analyses for 
which I had no appliances at the Colombo School of 
Agriculture. Mr. John Hunter of the Minto House 
Chemical Laboratory referring to the analysis of a 
mixed sample of soil and sub-soil from a part where 
the coconut trees were most affected with disease, 
says, ‘You will notice that the soil is very low in 
phosphoric acid, and low in potash; there is an ab- 
normally high percentage of oxide of iron and alum. 
ina.... I may say that a soil recently aualysed here 
contained more phosporic acid than your sample does 
and yet was incapable of raising a healthy crop.” 
Here I consider we have a flood of light thrown on the 
subject. The we!l known maxim of Playfair that “it 
is the body zn minimo that rules the crop” instantly 
suggests itself in this connection. It may be that 
phosphoric acid and potash are present in the soil, but 
not in a Condition available as plant food, and here 
it is that the importance of the operations which 
favour the liberation and distribution of soluble 
plant food comes in, for a soil may contain an 
abundance of phosphoric acid, potash and magnesia 
and yet be infertilo if these exist as apatite, fels- 
rar and serpentine: It is needless for me to 
cumber this report with suggestions as to the 
best means of supplying phosphoric acid and potash 
to the soil in a manurial form; let!me only romind 
owners of estates tbat they should use the most solu. 
ble manures containing these foods if they look for 
early results, and if they wish to come to the aid of 
their trees before long—as they should. I mention 
this because I know of cases where manures are being 
applied in a most insoluble and almost worthless 
condition. 

But on the texture of the soil depends its powers 
of absording and retaining manure. Now the fact 
that there is an abnormally high precentage of oxide 
of iron would soom to indicate that more thorough 
draining and work up of the soil woull tend to a 
better balancing of the proportions of plant food. I 
am aware that the soilsin many parts of Oeylon have 
very large proportions of iron oxide, as analyses I 
have before me show, but in the case in point, this 
preponderance of iron oxids is to be considered together 
with the abnormally low percentage of the most valu- 
able mineral food ingredients of plants. Certain of 
the compoundsof iron we know are noxious to vege- 
tation, while “reverted phosphate” of iron, as such, 
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deprives the land of more suluble phosphates which } 


might otherwise be formed. : . 

Here I must support the récommendation quoted in 
the early part of this report, that lime should be ap- 
plied to the soil os these infected areas. Not enly 
will lime act mechanically and improve the texture of 
soil, which being made more porous is better aerated, but 
it supplies a base which forms soluble salts, and thus 
liberates plant food. If 1 remember aright it has been 
rep rted in the newspapers that an experiment with a 
dressing of lime to affected trees did improve their 
condition. 

Where the balance of nature hasbeen disturbed and 
one crop has been selected for a particular area to the 
exclusion of all others, contrary to the course of nature, 
it is but natural to expect that the soil must eventually 
fail in its supply of certain ingredients of plant food, 
and this more especially where the soil is not of the 
most fertile character, when the same food ingredients 
which the crop most affects are continually being 
drawn upon. Even where in a state of nature one 
crop is confined to restricted areas we know that there 
is such a thing as a natural course of rotation, and 
one crop gives way to another: th’s has been recorded 
in the case of natural forests of trees. 

What isof great importance is that the feeding habits of 
oultivatedplants and trees should be thoroughly under- 
stood from experience and the results of analysis, and 
that plants and trees should be so treated by cultivation 
and manuring as to ensure a auificient supply of the food 
ingredients necessaty for their healthy growth. Of 
course there are special circumstances such as the 
occurrence of long droughts which are practically be- 
yond the control of cultivators, and these have to 
be dealt with as well as possible so as to mitigate 
their effects. I have examined some roots dug up 
from an infected area, which appear to have a ten- 
dency to die off, but have not been able to note the 
presence of any organism which can account for the 
result. It accounts for the withering tendency of the 
roots as the result of those causes which bring about 
the weakened condition of the tree, and specially a 
lack of sufficient moisture. ; 

The term coconut leaf disease as used in Oeylon 
I consider incorrrect in ites application. Jt hag been 
indiscriminately applied to‘every form of discolora- 
tion on the leaves, of whatever nature. Now there 
are some discolourations of a withered appearance 
resulting from the puncture and sucking of minute 
insects, and these are often seen in healthy trees, the 
discoloured patches being distinct in outline surrounded 
by a healthy growth, while® the trees are not in any 
way affected in health. Those however occurring on 
weakly trees are the nuclei from which decay 
spreads to such an extent as to seriously injure the 
health of the trees. Again, there isthe appearance 
of yellow discolorations either as spots or all through- 
out ihe leaf resulting from a failure of the leaf to 
elaborate chlorophy)], and this cannot but be the 
result of innutrition |(where the leafis not withering 
in its natural course). In weakly specimens I also 
found the presence of a fungus presenting to the 
naked eye aturgid brown discoloration in the leat 
tissue, but I am convinced that there is nothing to 
cause any alarm in the occurrence of the fungus which 
from its natare need not lead to suspicion of its 
spreading, or indiscriminately attacking coconut palms. 

There have been various means suggested for 
seating sway insect pests, whether fly, beetle or 


bug, which it is needless for me to repeat 
here, but keeping the land clean is of prim- 
ary importance 1a bringing about this result. 


The unsatisfactory condition of thesoil as shown by 
analysis is a matter that must command the attention 
of those whose minds are exercised about this so-called 
disease. Sir John Lawes, the greatest living authority 
on agricultural matters, says, “T consider that plants 
ace liable to be attacked by fungi, parasites &c, in 
proportion as the soil is deficient in available mineral 
food.... The greater the amount of mineral matter 
at the disposal of the plant, the greater would be its 
power of resistance.” 

I consider that thereis no cause for alarm about 
the cocalled Coconut Loaf Disease to those who are culti- 


vating their Jands after the most approved methods. 


The idea that danger or destruction is threatened 
generally by a fungoid attack must be put away. The 
consensus of opinion, and notably that based on ana- 
lyses of soil, tends to prove that those areas where the 
disease prevails to such an extent as to disquiet the 
minds of proprietors and lessees,are suffering from an 
impoverished condition of the soil so far as the suc- 
cessful growth of coconuts is concerned: and to cope 
into the disease the soil must be by every available 
means—which I have endeavoured to indicate—raised 
to the required standard of fertility. 


©, DRIEBERG, B.A , F.H.A.S., F.B.8.E.y 
Member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, England. 
ee ee 
TEA CROP PROSPECTS IN CEYLON. 


HEAVY BUARING OF TEA AT HIGH ELEVATIONS. 
NO LIMIT TO PRODUCTION WITH THE TEA-BUSH FLOUR- 
ISHING FROM KOLLUPITIYA TO THE RANGES ENCIRCLING 
NUWARA ELIYA. 


Our readers will be interested in perusing the 
following report and opinion by an experienced 
Visiting Agent not usually regarded as over-sanguine. 
One lesson that may be inferred is that tea planters 
in other countries less favourably situated than 
Ceylon should beware of extending cultivation 
until they see what the next few years are to do 
for the crops in this island. Our correspondent 
writes :— 

April 12th.—Prospects so faras quantity goes are 
favourable enough, and people are beginning to 
realize the fact thatit is not only in the lowcountry, 
and at medium elevations, that heavy yields may 
be looked for, but even at extreme altitudes, and 
under conditions which one would have thought a 
few years ago, were unfavourable to vigorous growth 
and therefore opposed to great productiveness, 

Take for example the higher features of the dis- 

trict of Udapussellawa, which, beside being cold 
and bleak, are exposed to the influences of a very 
heavy monsoon wind for several months of the 
year, and yet the tes on these slopes is exceptionally 
strong and vigorous, comparing weil with some of the 
finest fields, in apparently more favoured districts. 
Nor is the yield in any way disappointing ; on the 
contrary, it is surpassing the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of an expectant public; and I learn on excellent 
authority that on one estate alone, about 300 acres 
in extent, upwards of 20,000 lb. of tea was made 
in the month of March ! 
Proprietors of lowcountry estates will have to look 
to their laurels ; for the references made to Uda- 
pussellawa could be largely multiplied, and I may 
go further and say that though people generally 
are beginning to see that high grown tea is capable 
of producing heavy crops of leaf, there is probably 
not a man in the island who sufficiently appre- 
ciates the productive powers of the soil in 
such localities as the Agras and Bogawantalawa 
to enable him to correctly estimate the capabili- 
ties of a  well-cared-for field of tes, at the 
seventh year. : 

‘Tis true we haye to wait for our returns up- 
country, we don’t get them the second and third 
years as in the Koelani Valley; but given a good 
soil, fair jat, and suitable climate, the yield of 
a 4,500 feet estate will go on increasing as the 
bushes advance in age, until full maturity has 
been reached, and under conditions such as I 
have named we none of us know when this 
will be. But these conditions are not exceptional : 
indeed they apply to a great number of estates— 
in the Central Province—to say, nothing of large 
extents of patana which experience has now abua- 
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dantly proved to be admirably adapted to the success- 
ful cultivation of the tea plant. 

I frankly own that I see no limit to pro- 
duction of tea in Ceylon, if the bush continues to 
escape the serious ravages of insect pests and the 
enterprise is not stifled by causes beyond control. 
The shrub itself is as tenacious of life as 
lantana, and flushes over far greater ranges 
of temperature, It adapts itself to the sunry 
shores of Kollupitiya and before long will have ap- 


proached the summit of the mountan ranges 
which encircle the frosted peak of Pedro. 
INSPECTOR. 
Se aEEEnEnEISEnSI REE = Sauna 
PLANTING REPORT FROM THE HILLS 


OF CEYLON. 
THE ‘LITTLE MONSOON ’’ GROWING—A NEW DEPARTURE 


—A GRAND SHOW OF COFFEE BLOSSOM—-CINCHONA 
THRIVING WELL. 


Nantvoya, April 16. 


The ‘little monsoon” seems to be growing. 

Yesterday, after the usual very hot morning and 
forenoon, the sky darkened until between 3 and 5 
we could scarcely see to read. But beyond a few 
scatterings the rain fell off until after midnight. 
This is a now departure, which if continued will 
be very welcome on estates and on the railway, 
where the day showers have hindered work. Between 
6 and 10 p.m. the rain poured down until 75 cents 
of an inch was the record of the rain-gauge. This 
morning is, us usual, calm and watery-looking, 
promising oppressive heat ending in rain. When 
the lull before the great monsoon comes the tea 
ought to run rapidly into flush. There is a grand 
show of blossom on the Dessford flat of coffee which 
ought to result io fine crop if the rain does not 
injure the flowers. 
It is surely the very irony of fate that when 
the bark of Cinchona ledgeriana was worth almost 
its weight in silver all the attention we could pay 
to the plant, in digging, manuring and terracing 
the soil, failed to procure satisfactory results ; while 
now that the market is so low that Java planta- 
tions are being abandoned, plants the result of 
seed which came to us by a sortof chance grew 
well in the nursery and ag planted along paths 
from 5,700 feet altitude downwards are flourish- 
ing most luxuriantly. Simultaneously Cinchona 
officinalis growing amongst some of our tea has 
thriven so wonderfully that in justice to the now 
more yaluable plant we must cut the cinchonas 
dowa, storing the bark for that rise in the market 
which we trust will some day come. 


—— PP 
PLANTING IN THE LOWCOUNTRY. 


(By a Knight of the Tea Bush.) 


April 7th. 

The lowcountry has its charms, The cool dusky 
walk down to muster with the corner of night’s 
mantle over everything, and the coolies half awake 
moving off slowly to the inevitable plucking. The 
morning tea in the back verandah looking out on 
the broken landscape of chena hills and distant 
jungle—the rays of the now-risen sun illuminating 
all nature, the crow of the jungle-cock, the sweet 
whistle of the batagoya, the deep moan of the 
imperial pigeon, the coo of the fruit pigeon, ani 
the other various notes of birds. As I start for 
the field and factory the sun is rapidly occupying 
his throne and makiog allnature bow before him. By 
10 o’clock the erstwhile vigorous planter slowly 
returns to tho bungalow, bowed and weary, covered 
with honest sweat, thinking only of Pilsener and 


‘of the 


shade. The tub gives # moment of coolness and 
a freshness for breakfast, and then the daily trial 
afternoon commences. Kick off boots, 
throw off coat, choose a light novel, andlie full 
length in bed. Deep slumber soon supervenes, 
and woe betide the man who disturbs the durai 
now. But hark that fowl has laid anegg andis 
too proud of it to keep quiet. It is chased and 
pelted till its shrill cackle dies away in the dis- 
tance, and master turns over again, and quietness 
reigns. Sometimes the cock will crow, or the 
crows will caw, in spite of the anxious servants. 
About 4 past 2 or 3, a shattered man plunges his 
fevered face in the cool basin, and has a cup of tea. 
What a wonderful effect tea has on a sleeping 
man! Ooffee prevents sleep, tea refreshes after 
sleep. Coffee sustains a man for exertion. Tea 
refreshes and brightens a man after exertion. 

Then I take an hour’s walk round by the factory 
and see the leaf come in, and then perhaps ride 
over to my neighbour for tennis, or else I have 
a chair put out in front of the bungalow and 
enjoy a cheroot and whisky and water. 

Men say lowcountry planters drink too much, 
I fear they do; but the question is, what is too 
much? I take 3 bottles of Pilsener and 2 or 3 
whiskies and water a day. If I see men I takea 
wy two more. [Oh! too much altogether, 

There is no doubt one requires a good deal of 
liquor in the lowcountry it one is over thirty. 
Youngsters under thirty will suffer if they exceed. 

The evenings are very sweet; beautiful sunsets 
every night ; and the air is pleasant, balmy, as the 
fierce sun is disappearing in the waves of the 
Indian Ocean. White drill and a huge pith topee 
is the proper dress. F 

The cooly strike a new comer from the hillg 
as being very black;—whereas a lowcountry man 
fancies he sees a red tinge in the coolies’ cheeks 
when he goes up to Dimbula. Such a tinge is 
visible to a close observer. Have none of your 
readers seen a cooly blush? A sort of maroon 
tinge on the cheeks. Then the gait of the up 
cooly is refreshing to a lowcountry man. The 
swinging stride and free energy is the result of 
fine bracing air and wholesome waiter. 
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THA IN AUSTRALIA, 


(From Rowbotham & Co.’s Monthly Tea 
Market Report.) 


p Sypyey, March 25th, 1890, 

There is only a small business to notice during the 
past four weeks, either privately or at auction, and 
the transactions put through have been principa'ly 
confined to late arrivals, which have shown such 
excellent value. A small catalogue of these Teas was 
printed for the 5th instant—about 2,000 packages— 
Flavory Panyongs selling from 5d. to7d. There has 
been no inquiry at all for finer first crop kinds, but 
it is expected that this will shortly be experienced. 
‘Price’’ Tea in light weights maintains its position, 
but there is really hardly any demand for it, the quantity 
of better class teas available at an advance of id. to 
3d. per lb. putting it quite out of the market. $s, O. 
Pekoes are entirely neglected, and are fast becoming 
a dead letter in the trade, their place being taken by 
Indians and Ceylons and lang Mee. This latter 
article is now being used by all the principal benders, 
aud the importation of it should be well worth the 
attention cf some European house, the trade so far 
being in the hands of the Ohinese, 

Shipments both from Foochow and Calcutta may 
now be regarded as closed, so that the statistical 
position and consequent prospects for the remain ler 
of the season can be reviewed, 
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Our own Imports are nearly 7 million pounds more 
than last year, the increase being almost entirely in 
Indians and Ceylons. Our bonded stock is also 
half a mijlion pounds more than it was at this 
time last year, and then, although the arrival of 
the first steamer was delayed until the 11th August, 
we atill had “ more than enough.” 

The Melbourne bonded stock is said to be nearly 
a million pounds less than last year, but even this 
reduction is not sufficient to place that market ina 
healthy position—for, notwithstanding the late arri- 


val of the New Teas in 1889, the stocks were even 


then far in excess of any previous year. It must 
also be borne in mixrd that, owing to the extra 
stock held here, we shall not draw on Melbourne to 
the same extent that we did last year between 
March and August. 

We do not expect, therefore to find Melbourne with 
a stookd much under 3,000,000 lb. (which is a million too 
much) by the Ist August next, and Sydney will have 
about 1,250,000 1b., which is half a million too much. 

With these figures before them it is most earnestly to 
be hoped that intending Importers will, in their own 
interests, be moderate in their orders for the coming 
season, and that they will also be unanimous in their 
instructions to al low no shipments to take place from 
Foochow, ontheir own accounts, until at least as late as 
was the case last year. If the Foochow Houses object 
to this, and some of them decide to load the steamera 
on their own accountand get them away early, the resul$ 
(if the Teas are no better value than they were last 
season) will be the most disastrous to the shippers ever 
yet experienced. The consequence will be a fall in 
Foochow when Operations may be undertaken with 
advantage. 

ABRIVALS.—S.S. “Sikh,” from Foochow, 552 pack- 
ages ; Coasters from Melbourne, 7,963 packages. Total, 
8,515 packages. 

INDIA AND CEYLON. 


ARRIVALS.—S. S. ‘‘ Nerbudda,” from Oaleutta, 289 
packages; 8.8. “Oceana,” from Oolombo 314 packages; 
S.S. “ Dorunoda,” from Calcutta, 169 packages; S.S. 
“ Clitus,” from Oalcutta, 324 packages. Total, 1,096 
packages, 

There have been no public sales of these Teas, but 
privately they have lately had more attention than 
Chinas. The demand is increasing extensively, and the 
small shipments that come to hand are readily placed. 
The ‘*Qlitus” shipment was sold to arrive a satis- 
factory prices. 

The season in Oalcutta is practically closed, and 
no further shipmenis of any consequence can be 
looked for until July, 

VESSELS ADVISED.—S, §. “ Taiyuan,” 
sailed March 3rd. 

Imports, Customs Returns from Ist July 1889, to i4th March 
1890 7,003,439 1b. 

Imports, Customs Returns from lst July 1888 to 15th March 
1&89 6,304,160 lb. 

Exports, Customs Returns from 1st July 1889 to 14th March 
1890 379,800 lb. 

Home Consumption, Customs Returns lst July 1889 to 14th 
March 1890 4,403,530 lb. 


from Hongkong 


Stocks in Bond, Customs Returns 14th March 1890: 
3,167,420 lb. 

Stocks in Bond, Customs Returns 15th March 1890 
2,623,690 lb. 


Arrivals from Melbourne, from lst July 1889 to 14th March 
1899 922,570 lb. 

Arrivals from Melbourne, from IstJuly 1888 to 15th March 
1889 1,133,920 Ib. 

Shipments from China to Colonies, season 1889-90 to date 
21,500,000 Ib, i 

Shipments from China to Colonies, season 1888-9 to date 
24,125,000 1b. 

Shipments from China to Colonies, season 1887-8 to date 


24,370,000 1b. : 
Exchange—Foochow on London, 6 months sight, 3/2. 
Freights—Foochow to Syduey, £1 10s. 


—_g—__ 
COCONUT TREES AND CATERPILLAR 
BLIGHT, 
(From a Coconut Planter.) 
Have you noticed the condition of the coconut 
trees fringing the shore of the lake near the Slave 
Island Railway Station and the Ioy Manufactory ? 


They are suffering from a bad attack of the cater- 
pillar blight, and look as if they had been badly 
scorched. In fact when I saw them last evening my 
first idea was that some of the native huts in this 
neighbourhood had been recently burnt down! ‘The 
caterpillar plague is one of the greatest pests on 
coconut plantations in the Batticaloa distries, but 
I have never heard of it attacking trees in any 
other parts of the island, and this is the first time 
I have noticed it outside the Eastern Province. 

Though not asa rule proving fatal to the tree it 
retards and sometimes altogether stops its bearing 
powers for a year or two after its first appearance. 

Coconut planters in the Western Province and 
especially in the neighbourhood of Colombo will 
have to beware. 

[How to check it, can our correspondent say ? 
—Ep. 7. A.) 


—-- > 
THA SEED AT WEYMOUTH IN DORSET. 


About 18 months agoI sent a box of Ceylon tea seed 
to Mr. Wm.J.Skene of Weymouth who now writes 
to me:—“ It may interest you to know that some of the 
seed you sentme home i planted in our garden in the 
open, just about 12 months ago and although we have 
had pretty severe pests and any amount of very cold 
east winds, the plants seem strong aud healthy, but of 
course have not grown much since the wioter began and 
have had no flush to speak of. I havesome also in 
pots in the greenhouse (a cold one), but thoss outside 
look quite as well if not better. I gave away a lot of the 
seed, and everyone tells me it is growing well, but I 
fear labour is too expensive for us to compete with 
Ceylon, so you need not be afraid of our doing you any 
eae Tea is undoubtedly a very ubiquitous plant. 
—Planter. 


es eee 
THE CURRENT CROP OF CINCHONA BARK, 


Our local contemporary published the following 
paragraph the other day :— 

“Tn computing our annual estimates of produce we 
put down Uva as likely to despatch 2,200,000 lb. of 
cinchona bark this year. We divided this quantity 


as follows :— 
Badnllasene wea 1,000,060 Ib. 
Haputale FC «820,000 lb. 
Madulsima 509 400,000 lb. 


Total...2,200,000 Ib. 


‘CA gentleman well conversant with all the Uva dis- 
tricts, but more particularly with Badulla and Madul- 
sima, informs us that his estimate for the output of these 
two districts this year is 2,150,000 lb., compiled from es- 
tate returns in most cases. This amount is morethan we 
anticipated, being almost as much as we had put down 
for the whole of Uva, but, as our informant has only just 
completed his estimates and ours were madeout in Jan. 
last, itis quite possible he may be more right than we. 
This would add some 700,000 odd 1b. to our total estimate 
for the year, and bring it up to 7,250,000 lb.; and as we 
have already put 2,187,242 lb. on board ship to end of 
March, it is quite likely that that quantity will even- 
tually be shipped.” 


We need only remind our home readers that our 
estimate for the year has been 7 million Ib. 
Up to the 17th April, the total exports of bark 
.. 2,288,184 lb. 
.. 2,993,960 ,, 


are 00 We ye HAS 
Against for same period 1889 


Short .. 90 .. 705,776 ,, 


The total export for last year was 9,283,729 lb.— 
so that the present deficiency would point to ap 
eyen lower export in 1890 than 7 million Ib. 
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Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, April 14th. 
Dear Srir.—The General Committee have the 
pleasure to hand you their Monthly Return of ship- 
ments of tea from Calcutta ;— 


Exports or InprAN TEA From CaLcurta. 


1890 1889 1888 
Ib. lb. Ib. 
Exports to Great’Britain in 
March 2,782,942 1,010,703 571,850 


Exports to Great. Britain 
from ist May to 3st 


March 97,746.652 92,270,813 83,155,086 


Exports to Australia and 

New Zealand in March... 30 1,951 56,333 
Exports to Australia and 

New Zealand from Ist 

May te 3lst March ... 3,382,041 2,858,499 2,407,979 
Exports to America in 

March os ont 10 13,634 450 
Exports to America from 

1st May to 31st March.., 164,707 169,418 48,145 
Exports to other places in 

March ee ond 71,957 213,303 435,928 
Exports to other places 
from ist May to 3lst 

March C00 vee «=: 463,971 1,068,231 1,088,666 


Total Exports from Ist 


May to3lst March .., 102,757,371 96,367,041 86,699,876 


—Yours faithfully S. E. J. CLARKE, Secretary. 
ee 
FATLURES AT FOOCHOW: THE TEA GUILD. 


(From the Foochow. Echo.) 


Quite a number of piece goods shops, we learn, have 
failed since the beginning of Ohina New Year and 
their liabilities are computed at §200,000. Owing to 
the inability of the native banks to grant the usual 
advances, it is feared many more failures will yet be 
recorded. The great falling off in the tei trade of lat 
season has greatly affected all o‘her trades of the port, 
which are entirely dependent on tea. 

It is with great satisfaction inde:d that we learn, 
that the so-called Tea Guild at this port is shaky, and 
many of it; members are proposing to dissolve the 
association. We sincerely and earnestly hope that the 
report is true, as we consider this association, which 
was unwieely recognised by foreign merclants only a 
few years ago, has caused more harm to the trade than 
good, and no doubt the members themselves have found 
at last that it is so. We are indeed at a loss to 
understand why the interests of tea growers and buyers 
should be entirely placed at the mercy of this Society 
dictating rules and regulations which a few of cts 
wealthy members only derive any benefit from. Let us 
hope however that as soon as its principal members 
return from Oanton,—in whose absence we understand, 
no chahge can be effected,—the intended dissolution 
will be an accomplished fact, which will undoubtelly 
do a great deal of good to the trade. 


Oh 


QUININE AND ANTIPYRINE. 
(From C. F. Boehringer & Séhne’s Report.) 


WALpHOF NEAR Mannuerm, April 1st, 1890. 


QUININE.—The statistical position of Cinchona Bark is 
constantly improving. Not only do the exports from 
Ceylon, and the arrivals by rail in Colombo, ‘show a 
large diminution, but also the import and stocks in 
London have undergone a considerable decrease. The 
growth of Java exports on the other hand, is but small, 
and remains far below the truths of the prophets, 


Exports From JAVA. 


Ist July 1889 to 15th March 1890 about 3,520,000 Amsterdam lb. 
Do 1888 to 3lst do 1889 do 3,276,574 Jb. 


Do 1887 to do do 1888 do 2,693,088 lb. 
Do 1886 to do do 1887 do 1,733,153 lb, 
Do 1885 to do do 1886 do 1,153,124 lb 


Business in quinine during the past month bore the same 
eharcter a3in February. Speculative purchases were reduced 
toa minimum, while the inquiry for actual consumption was 
continuous and strong. 

The increase in the consumption of quinine in Central 
Europe, especially Germany is worthy of note. In no other 
country has the enthusiasm for the recently discovered 
antipyretics been so exuberant. Indeed some German 
physicians have entertained exaggerated opinions con- 
cerning the value of the new remedies, whereas ex- 
perience teaches that they are not altogether so harm- 
less and reliable as supposed. Quinine that in our coun- 
try had been somewhat neglected, has lately begun to 
recover that position to which the experience of half a 
century entitles it. 


Dr. E. Falk of Berlin has commenced the publication 
of a series of articles summing up the observations of 
European and American physicians concerning the effecta 
of thenew remedies, and to which we may have occasion to 
refer later on. His first article deals with 


ANTIPYRINE.—Among the ascertained consequences, 
partly disagreeable, partly even dangerous of this anti- 
pyretic, the following are given: 1 Vomiting; 2 Pressure 
or burning pain in the stomach ; 3 Bleeding (after pro- 
longed use) ; 4 Discolouration of the teeth; 5 Singing in 
the ears ; 6 Amaurose; 7 Epilepsy; 8 (In 10 per cent 
of cases) Eruption of the skin (Exantheme) accompanied 
not unfrequently by most painful itching, irritation and 
fainting. 9 Tumours, 10 Violent sneezing and watering 
of the eyes. By seven authors an absolutely contradictory 
effect of Antipyriue is determined to obtain, the tem- 
perature of the body, instead of falling, rising rapidly 
accompanied by shivering, and to some extent by dan- 
gerous symptoms. Subcutaneous injection of antipyrine 
always attended by great paiu, is sometimes followed 
by violent inflammation, formation of abscess, and even 
gangrene, 


oa Se 


QuIsIns AND Anti-Pyrine.—Some remarks 
on thess products by Messrs. Bohringer & Sons of 
Mannhsim, given above, well deserve attention. 
They consider the statistical position of cinchona 
bark to be constantly improving. 

Ornyton Trea In Amertca.—In the Tropical 
Agriculturist (Ceylon) for January we find a letter 
from A. Melville White, dated from Philadelphia, 
in which he discusses tho efforts being made to 
introduce Ceylon tea in this country. The American 
is fond of coffee; the German-American of beer; 
the Irish-American of whiskey; but nobody of account 
takes to Ceylon tea, disliking its body and flavor. 
—dmerican Grocer. (We shall see how long it will 
be before the American Grocer alters its tone; the 
English Grocer did not think much of Ceylon tea at 
one time.—Iip. 7. A.} 


Cuina Tra is in such a bad way, says the 
Indian Agriculturist—that the time cannot be far 
off when either it will coase to be of account in the 
nation’s foreign commerce, or the Chinese Govern- 
ment will be compelled to lower the transit and 
export duties on the staple. These duties amount 
to about 40 per cent on the value of the tea, and no 
doubt they are a welcome contribution to the im- 
perial revenues, seeing that the annual export of tea 
exceeds 200,000,000 lbs. But the producers, who 
have more forethought than the collectors of revenue, 
note that in three years the export has declined from 
290 millions to 214 millions, and they tremble for 
the future, especially when they observe that the 
exports of tea from India and other countries have 
risen in the same three years from 80 million lbs. 
to 160 millions. The significance of these figures 
is unmistakeable, and it came home very practically 
to the China exporters last year when tea which they 
sent to London at a cost of 1s per Ib. had to compete 
there with other teas of the same quality at 6d. In 
consequence of this damage to the trade the business 
of growing and drying tea is being neglected in the 
land of Ohang, and many old planters are said to 
find a more lucrative employment in the cultivation 
of the bamboo. 
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Sissan Hemp.—Mr. Paterson of Padalur, 8. EH. 
Wynaad, inquired whether the Agri-Hortioultural 
Society of India, had any plants of the Sissal hemp 
for sale, and the price per mille, as he was desirous 
of procuring about 50,000 plants. He was informed 
that the authorities of Kew have been addressed on 
the feasibility and cost of importing sufficient plants 
to set up a trial plantation. 

Coconut Lear Duiskasr.—We call attention 
to the very sensible Supplementary Report fur- 
nished by Mr. Drieberg, Superintendent of the 
Agricultural School, on the subject of the alleged 
coconut leaf disease. Mr. Drieberg deserves the 
thanks of all coconut proprietors for so carefully 
and discriminatingly setting about the elucida- 
. tion of the question entrusted to him. His very 
practical, judicious remarks on the cause of the leaf 
discoloration and on the poor appearance of trees 
planted on unsuitable soil—or soil not worked by 
lime into a satisfactory condition—will be generally 
approved of; and itis not too much to expect that 
both the scientist—Dr. Trimen for instance—and the 
practical planter will cordially endorse Mr. Drieberg’s 
findings, conclusions and recommendations. Dr. 
Trimen had previously relieved the public from 
any dread of a repetition of a widespread fungoid 
disease; but Mr. Drieberg’s Supplementary Report 
is no less timely, reassuring and useful. 

IupROVEMENT IN Tra Cvuutivation.—At the 
Aunual General Meeting of members of the Indian 
Tea Association held on the 7th April, in the rooms 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. N, 
Stuart (in the Chair) saidin the course of a long 
speech :-— 

“ A suggestion has come from Assam that the Se- 
cretary of the General Committee should from time to 
time visit the various tea districts for the purpose 
of conferring with local Committees, and obtaining 
the views of planters on various points; if a suit- 
able man could be got, who might be a planter of 
standing, and who would inspire their confidence, the 
arrangement would. probably do more good to the 
planting interest than anything else: the opportu- 
nity for adopting the suggestion seems a suitable one. 
Reference is made in the report to the efforts put 
forward in London for pushing the consumption of 
Indian tea in France or America; if the work begun 
at the Paris Exhibition is strongly supported now, 
the money spent will have been well laid out, other- 
wise it will be so much wasted. The Association has 
done what it could by guaranteeing a sum of £500 
towards the Exhibition. This sum was nearly all 
subscribed by the agency houses, who moreover had 
most of them, already subscribed to the guarantee 
fund in Lordon. There is now an opportunity for 
the many proprietors of private gardens or share- 
holderg of Companies who have not subscribed to assist 
in developing the consumption of India tea in France. 


The General Committee, believing that improvements. 


might be made in the system of cultivation, manuring 
&c., of tea, have associated themselves with the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society in a scheme for 
analysing and reporting on the various soils, and tha 
manures suitable for tea, and have guaranteed R10,000 
for expenses. This expenditure will be spread over two 
or three years, and it is hoped that valuable information 
will be gained by the employment of an expert to be 
appointed, andthat we shall have more reliable data 
than we at present possess regarding the soil, manure, 
and method of cultivation be:t adapted to the tea plant, 
I venture to think that a few years hence we shall look 
back with astonishment to the unscientific and happy- 
go-lucky manner in which we have carried on the culti- 
vation and manufacture of tea, and I trust you will give 
your approval to the action of the Oommittee Jn 
attempting to place the industry on amore scientific 
and, we trust, sounder footing. In view of the expen- 
diture to bs incurred, the Committee propose to make 
the subscription as it was originally fixed, one anna per 
acre instead of 9 pio; the small increase will be grudged 
by no one, if the efficiency of the Association is, as we 
hope, to be increased.” 


Gum Acacta.—The Mysore Province produces large 
quantities of gum acacia commonly called gum 
arabic. The largest quantities come from Maddur 
and Chennapatam on the Mysore line, and from 
Gubbi on the Harihar Branch of the Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway. Three qualities are sold in the local 
markets. Tears of gum, almost transparent, fetch 
the highest price. Pieces slightly discoloured are 
passed second, while an admixture of bark lowers 
the value to athird place. Now is the season for 
the gum harvest, and brokers from Madras houses 
are busily buying in all they can get. The prices vary 
from 1-8-0 to 2-4.0 per maunod of 25 lb., while in the 
London Market as mugh as 50 shillings per cwt. are 
received for the same gum.—Bangalore Spectator. 

Tue Recent Faru 1x Barx.—is thus explained 
by the well-known London Brokers Messrs. O., M 
& C. Woodhouse in their report of March 20th:— 

A large proportion of the Bark otfered at auction 
during February consisted of Wynanad and other South 
Hast India, which being as a rule bright and well 
prepared, met with a good demand at fullrates. The 
value of the unit was maintained about 1274 to 2d 
until the last Public Sales held on 11th inst., when 
the tone was decidedly flat and about one-third of the 
Ceylon and Hast India offered was withdrawn, the 
unit being quoted 13d to igd. This depression hag 
bean attributed to large Public Sales of Java Bark ad- 
vertised for the 27th iust. in Holland, at which over 
5,000 packages will be offered, estimated to contain 
nearly 600,000 oz. of quininee ‘This 1s no doubt a 
lagre amownt, but if the flatness in the market is 
due to this cause it is a question if it is not being 
overdone—we should rather consider it in a great 
measure owing to some weak holders of quinine on 
the spot who are pressing their quinine on the;market 
at declining rates, aluhough the German manufacturere 
are holding back and will not offer below 1s 44d per 
oz. for best marks, At the close there are sellers,-of 
second-hand quinine at 1s 14d per oz. on the spot and 
a few sales have been made as low as 1s 13d per oz. 

Tea PRosPECTS IN AsSAM.—My forecast of an early 
season in my last has not come to pass, and at pre- 
sent it seems asif it will be a rather unusually late 
one. Little over half an inch of rain has fallen 
during the month, and we are some three inches 
short to the corresponding date last year. The drought 
would not have mattered much, but hardly a day 
has passed without very high dry winds which have 
materially checked the growth of the bushes, andl 
regret to say ‘‘red spider ” is slowly but steadily 
making it3 appearance on most gardens. A few good 
heavy showers would soon see us in full swing, and, 
though badly wanted, I doabt if we shall have much 
heavy rain till after the moon has passed the full, 
although latter day meteorologists and scientists would 
have us believe there is no coanection between the 
phases of the moon and rainfall. The earthquake 
on the night of the 8-h or morning of the 9th 
instant reported by several of your correspondents 
from different districts was felt nere also, and the 
shock was an unusually severe one. My Babu told 
me in the morning it lasted 10 minutes, but I think 
a similar number of seconds would be nearer the 
mark, His house is rather a ricketty one. Local 
coolies, at any rate as far as Oentral and Lower Assam 
are concerned, are very short this year, and once 
more we are realising the the unreliability of Kachari 
labour. I hear there is a good deal of competition 
going on for those available and looking out for 
work, and I suppose a lowering of niriks or advance 
in rates will be the inevitable result. Should my 
surmise prove correct, a pity in these hard times for 
tea. Atilast the roads have been thoroughly taken 
in hand, and on parts of the Trunk Road I see very 
heavy work, rajsing the bund several feet. I only 
hope they will get it done before heavy rain falls, or 
travelling in parts will beimpracticable. I hear that 
from 1st proximo all local works are to be directly 
under the control of the Daputy Commissioner, a 
change which should he an adyantage.—Cor., Calcutta 
Hinglishman. 
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INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS: 
VATED AND WILD,—VII. 
By W.A. Dr Sinva. 
Celastraceae. 


14, Salacia Reticulata Wight—Sin: Himbutoo. 


CULTI- 


This is an arboraceous creeper growing wild in the 
warm parts of the island. The slender stems which 
bend to form an arbour and the dark green reticulated 
tough leaves are very marked. The fruits which are 
round in form are produced in large numbers; they 
are generally about an inch in diameter. The outer 
covering of the fruit is very smooth, and when young 
is of a dark green colour, but when ripening turns 
first into a slightly yellow colour, and when fully ripe to 
a reddish yellow. The fruits contain one and some- 
times two large globular seeds, and the 
seed and beneath the epicarp is found a soft fleshy 
substance, which, when ripe, is of a sweet taste, but in 
a raw state this substance isnot fleshy but hard and 
astringent. The pulp found along with the seed is 
eaten, The woody stem of this plant is used by Native 
Medical Practitioners in cases of diabetes. 


around 


Ampelideae, 


15. Vitis Quadrangularis. Wall. (Cissus Edulis Dalz). 
Sin: Hiressa, 


This is a creeping plant commonly met with in the 
warmer parts of the Island, The stem is quadrangular 
and formed of as it were separate links or pieces from 5 to 
6 inches in length, the joint between two such pieces is 
the node, and the stem is very green and succulent when 
in the young state; the leaves are simple dark green, 
and formed of three curves. There are tendrils by which 
the plant creeps and lays hold of others. The juiceof the 


stem contains acid substances as well as slightly acrid +} 


Principles ; the latter are not very marked, 


The young stem is used in curries. It is cut into 
small pieces and split, when the piecesare first immersed 
in hot water to remove the acridity. After this process 
is gone through, they are cooked as usual, when they form 
a good curry. This plant is also in high repute aga 
medicinal one. The juice of thestems is used in the, 
preparation of a medicinal oil, and is considered to be 
a specific in earache. It is also used externally in eye 
diseases and internally for piles and affections of the 
stomach. It also acts as a mild purgative, evid- 
ently owing to the presence of acids, and is success- 


fully used as such by Native Medical Practitioners, 


16. Leea Sambucina Willd: 
Sng: 


(L. Staphylea). 
Burulla. 


This is a shrubby plant met with in the warmer 
parts of the island. The stem is characterised by 
its soft green appearance when young, and the black 
colour which it assumes when mature. The nodes are 
regularly set, and the stem contains a good deal of 
pith. Another feature of this plant is the readiness 
with which it gives out adventitious roots from the 
nodes, The leaves are compound (pinnate), and the 
leaflets are large and well-shaped with a terminating 
apex. The young leaf buds are of a pink colour and 
tree, while the full-grown leaves are dark green and well 


marked with the veins. The fruits appear in clusters 
and are green and hard, when raw, but when ripe they 
are succulent and assume a jet black colour. The 
succulent fruits are acrid and are slightly poisonous, 
The portion which is used for eating in this plant is 
the young leaf bud. These young buds are generally 
cut into thin shreds and made into a dry curry with 
c conut, chillies, &c. The very same leaves are used 
in lieu of hemp leaves and become slightly narcotic 
when allowed to ferment. 

The Leea leaves are used by Native Medical Practi- 
| yioners to expel worms in children, and also to cur 
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tingworms and other cutaneous diseases and Sores 
caused by burns. Its fruit is used in curing warts. 


Olacineae. 


17. Olax Zeylanica, L. Sin: Mella, 


Is a small tree found growing in the lowcountry of 
Ceylon. The leaves are alternate and attached to the 
stem by short stalks. They are of ovate shape with 
entire margins, and the midribs are prominent owing 
to the slightly pink colour they bear: The leaves 
emit a peculiar fostid smell when bruised, and taste 
astringent. The fruit is a small drupe containing 
one seed. 

The leaves are used for curries in different ways. One 
form is adry curry, made into small shreds and cooked 
with coconut &c. They are also used fried in oil. For 
this purpose both fresh and dried ieaves are employed. 
The curry is considered to have propcrties of curing 
windy complaints, &c. but is heating. It is said that the 
fostid wood of this plant is employed in malarial fevers. 


eens 


CEYLON BEE CULTURE. IV. 
By Aba. 


The three classes of individuals which constitute a 
prosperous colony were illustrated in my former article, 
and a brief description of the queen and drones was 
also given, We now come to the workers who are the 
most important of the three classes, 


The working bees, well-known I have no doubt 
to most of my readers, are imperfectly-formed females. 
Bach worker is provided with a sac for carrying her 
supply of honey home. The wax from which the 
combs are built is supposed to be secreted under the 
scales of the body from the honey the insects eat. 


The followingis taken from Ohambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia :—‘‘ The combs of a bee-hive are parallel to each 
other, forming vertical strata of about an inch in thick- 
ness, and distant about half an inch from each other, 
The cells are therefore nearly horizontal, having a 
slight and somewhat variable dip towards the centre 
of each comb. The central comb is generally first 
begun, and next after it those next to it on each side. 
Circumstances frequently cause some departure from 
this uniform and symmetrical plan, which however 
still remains obvious. Each comb consists of two sets 
of cells, one on each side; and it may be mentioned as 
on illustration of the wonderful industry of bees, and 
the results of their combined labours that a piece 
of comb 14 in-long by 7 in wide, and containing abou; 
4,000 cells has been frequently constructed in 24 hours. 
The greater part of the comb usually consists of the 
kind of cells fitted for breeding workers, a smaller part 
of it of the larger or drone cells, After the principal 
breeding season is over, the cells of some parts of the 
comb are often elongated for the reception of honey; 

nd cometimes combs of grenter thickness, or with uo 


usually long cells is constructed for that purpose alone, 
in which case the mouths of the cells are inclined up- 
wards, more than is usual with the ordinary brood cells. 
When acell has been completely filled with hoaey, the 
mouth is sealed or covered with wax.”, 


Wax is not the only material outof which combs 
are made, Another substance called Propolis or bee- 
glue is gathered bythe bees from the trunks of trees, 
and is used for a great many purposes, such as stopping 
up crevices in the hive, for strengthening the cells, 
varnishing the inner surfaces, &c. 


Bees are not without their enemies. Among these 
are certain species of moths, which enter the hives and 
deposit their eggs; when these eggs are hatched the 
larvee feed upon the combs, &c. 


(To be continued.) 
oe) 
THE CULTIVATION OF BARLEY IN CEYLON. 


By W. A. De SILvaA. 


The cereal barley (Hordeum) is one of the most 
extensively cultivated grains. It was known and cul- 
tivated from times far remote as evilenced by his- 
torical records of antiquity. 


The original home of this grain is supposed to be 
Oentral Asia, where a suitable climate prevails for its 
successful culture; it gradually spread into Europe 
and India, and is at present cultivated to a large ex- 
tent in such places where the soil is suited, as in 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Northern India, &c. Being 
a plant which is most productive where the climate 
is moderately dry and warm, it does not thrive in 
places where an excessive hot climate prevails, neither 
does it do well in very cool climes, In former 
times this grain was used widely as a food, but 
now it is mostly used ip the preparation of beer. 


The cultivation of barley must suit such parts of 
our island as are possessed of a mild climate: Some 
time ago its cultivation was tried in Uva and 
Nuwara Hliya districts with good results, but since 
nothing more is heard, whether it is still carried on, 
or it proved a failure by some unforesee causs is nob 
known. At any rate it would be interesting to know 
further particulars of its culture with a view to un- 
derstand what improvement in the methods followed ig 
required in order to obtain better results. 

The results of its cultivation in Nuwara Kliya in 
1886 is reported in the 7, A., taken from the Assistant 
Government Agent’s Administration Rport as follows : 
—‘The Ratemahatmaya (of Hewaheta) grew it 
on some land at Hanguranketa and obtained 100 
bushels, the seeds yielding about 12-fold.” 


A yield of 12-fold is not a bad one, as a bushel 
is worth from R2 to R38. But if the acreage of land 
in which the cultivation was done, and such other patti- 
culars as to the mode of growth and nature of soil &c. 
were given, it would have been more interesting, as sery- 
ing aga guide for others to follow, The subsequent 
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TROPICAL AGRICULTURE IN PERAK: 
RICE—PEPPER—COFFEE—THA. 

The prospects of the present rice crop are very hope- 
ful, and there are a good many more fields under cul- 
tivation than usual, a number that have been lying 
tallow for years having been planted up, 

The natives are beginning to realize the advantages 
the district affords for the cultivation of pepper, and 
applications for land under the Special Regulations 
are now almost daily received: During the year 196 
acres have been allotted, though, ow.ng to unavoidable 
delay in the demarcation, agreements have only been 
issued for afew blocks. Itis to be regretted that the 
Perak Malays understand so little about pepper planting 
though they will have opportunities of learning some- 
thing of it from the Banjer and Menangkabau Malays, 
who are now coming into the district with the inten- 
tion of opening up pepperJand. Mr. Oock’s plantation 
at Gunong Pondok and Syed Musa’s at Passir Pane 
jang have both been very successtul go far, and the 
sudden rush for pepper land is no doubt attributable 
to this, As yet the majority of natives have a very 
vague idea asto the cost of opening up a pepper plan- 
tation, and I have several times received applications 
for a hundred acres from people who have not com- 
maud of sufficient labour or capital to open up two. 

Messrs. Huttenbach and Thompson Low examined 
the land along the northern side of the Taiping- 
Kuala Kangsa road with a view to selecting 2,500 
acres as part of Mr. Huttenbach’s agricultural con- 
cession, They pronounced the soil to be superior to 
any they had seen in other parts of Perak. 

Ooffee planting also bids fair to prove a success. 
The estate at Kamuning is doing well. and Mr. Thomas 
Fraser, manager of the Waterloo H-tate, whose long 
experience of coffee planting in Co;lon and geveral 
years’ experience in Perak, enable him to offer a valu- 
able opinion, writes as follows :— 

“The cultivation of coffee promises well, and, where 
land is judiciously selected and opened, it cannot fail, 
in my opinion, to be a success, with such liberal term, 
as the Government is now offering to the public to 
take up and cultivate land with coffee Arabica. There 
should, whea these terms are better known, be a very 
considerable demand for land.’ 

Mr. Fraser has kindly furnished me with the following 
statement of the acreage of Waterloo estate now under 
cultivation :— 

Old coffee ... 008 oe 70 acres. 
Young coffee, one totwo yearsold 53 ,, 


Do planted this season 103 =O, 

Tora, in Correr ... 226 ,, 

Grass planted this season econ ey a Olansy 

Land being opened for coffee ase 100 S55 
Tobe in cultivation this year «.» 3800 


The expement at he Hermitage estate of leasing 
at a nominal rent, seven acres of tea trees to four 
Ohinamen, for a year, resulted satisfactorily. Three 
qualities of tea were produced. The first, styled Lun 
Fong Cha, was valued by the Superintendent of Plan- 
tations at 10d perlb.; the second, Pak Oha, at 9d or 
10d, and the third. Nun Ohum Cha, was reported to be 
of better quality than that sold locally at 25 cents for 
less than an ounce, 

The “ Cicely” tea estate is also to be leased to some 
Ohinese, but there had been. delay in preparing the 
title deeds, and they have not yet taken the estate over, 
There is, however, nothing to prevent them doing go 
now, as their objection to the duty clause, which was 
the reason of the delay, has now been withdrawn. 

During the year 2,982 titles for agricultural lots 
were issued, the total acreage of land alienated being 
3775 acres.—Perak Government Gazette. 


-— 

SFEDLING SuGAR-cANH.—The last number of Garden’ 
Field, and Forest (Demerara), contains an interesting 
account of six seedling varieties raised at the Dodd’s 
Botanical Station, Barbados. These were selected from 
a lot of natural self-sown seedlings, discovered in 
Barbados some two years since. They are spoken of 
a3 very promising. The seeds take about seven days 
to germintate,—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


COCONUT PRODUCTS. 


One hears and reads a good deal about the “ pushing ”’ 
of Ceylon Tea, but very little, if anything, about a 
similar operation in connection with Ooconuts. <A stir 
was made a few yearsago about ‘ pushing ” Oinnamon } 
and the simple and obvious means to the end was, 
after much controversy, adopted of holding more fre- 
quent sales. The idea was that the frequency of 
auctions in London—the world’s great emporium of 
commerce still, in spite of competition without and 
dissension within—would serve as an advertisement of 
the epice, and popularise it as a flavovring substavce of 
undoubted wholesomeness. One should have thought 
that no one had any right to interfere with a Proprie- 
tor’s choice of times and seasons for the sale of his 
produce. It turned cut to be otherwise. The greatest 
opposition was manifested by the magnates of Mincing 
Zane to any departure from quarterly sales. The inter= 
ests of buyers and sellers are not precisely identical— 
the one trying to pay the least he could, and the other 
to get the most he could. The producers at first exhie 
bited firmvess enough to tell the buyers that if they 
did not care to buy at the monthly sales, they might 
stay away; but the spice would be offered thrice a 
quarter. A combination to prevent bidding altogether 
by a few leading Brokers in the Lave failed, but the 
combination was strong enough to prevent any appreci- 
able rise in prices at the sales: That a continuation in 
the policy of more frequent sales would have Jed to 
the results aimed at is, of course, only a surmise; but 
all reason pointed to the probability of success. Butin 
a short time the producers of Cinnamon yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear on them themore confident 
few being unwilling to risk the boycotting of their 
produce in presence of the tendency to yield of the 
vacillating many. So, the idea of more frequent sales 
was knocked on the head, and Cinnamon has reverted 
to the comfortable antediluvian practice of qusrterly 
tales, while other produce, iucluding every spice in 
creation save that which has given its name to the 
Spicy Island, is sold once a week! It is vot to be 
expected from people who yielded inso small a matter, 
that they would be able to carry out a more ambitious 
project, such as the evgagement of a travelling Agent 
to bring the producer and the consumer nearer each 
other, a: thus save to both, in reasonab'e proportions, 
the profits of middlemer, Cinramon continues, as @ 
consequence, to fetch disappointing -prices. 

Weare not aware whether even so feeble an attempt 
ag the foregoing has ever been made to push the sale of 
the products of the Coconut palm. If there has been 
any project, it neither originated with, nor was worked 
by, the producer. The Merchant—the local buyer of 
the raw products—may have done what in him lay, 
cither alone or by combination, to make the Oil, the 
Nuts and the Fibre better known, and to open markets 
for them ; but the Planter has been content to grow 
the product and get what he could forit on the spot, 
The difference between the two industries, which hag 
led to such widely different proceedings, is that Tea 
planting is mainly in the hands of Europeans, and 
Coconut planting in the hands of Oeylonese. The 
former bring to bear on their work, not only a larger 
share of inherited energy and enterprise, but a more 
intimate acquaintance with the commercial methods 
which have earned for Englishmen the distinguishing 
appellation of “the nation of shopkeepers.” One, and 
perhaps the main, explanation of the bickwardness of 
the Ceylonese in this respect, is the system of education 
which has obtained here from the date of the British 
occupation, if not from before. The system has made 
the energies of the people run in particular grooves, 
and has rendered departure from them distasteful, if 
not impossible. There is nothing easier than for 
“reformers ” todeclaim on the backwardness of the 
Oeylonese in trade, commerce, manufactures and indus- 
trial pursuits. It occurs to few to find the explanation of 
it in the faulty system of education, and to seek to 
promote measures for industrial and technical teaching. 
The beginning of the remedy is to be found there, just 


as the remedy for destitution and disease among 
\ y : 
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villagers is a pure and abundant supply of water, and 
for short Paddy crops irrigation and improved methods 
of cultivation. Whilesaying this much, and ready to 
do all in-our power to give a more practical direction 
to education, we do not indulge in the hope tkat the 
millenium will.dawn when a few Technical Schools have 
been established. Overcrowding is as much a complaint 
in the arts and manufactures as in the professions; and 
even in England, with its immense industrial and 
manufacturing resources, the rush for place both Govern. 
ment.and private, chiefly Olerkships, is perhaps keener 
than ever... That it with altogether subside here is 
chimerical, 

Nor must it be supposed that there are no Ceylonese 
who have not risen to their opportunities, and even 
gone in advance of them. Moratuwa men have become 
synonymous with skillin handicraft and enterprise in 
trade; and far off, neglected Jaffna still maintains its 
pre-eminence for devotion to agricultural pursuits in the 
face of overwhelming obstacles. The wealthy De 
Soysas,. Pierises, Rajapakses, Silvas and Fernandos 
of the Western Province are but types of their less opu- 
lent countrymen who, as Traders, Merchants, Arrack 
Renters, Mine-owners, Building Oontractors, Coconut 
Planters, Ooffee Planters, Tea Planters, and Cinnamon 
Planters, have availed themselves of opportunities as they 
presented themselves, outside the professions and the 
Government services. Many public writers lose sight 
of the fact that prominent uccess in the professions and 
in office, such as has been attained by Oeylonese in the 
face of keen and continued competition, demands 
qualities at least as high, though of a different char- 
acter, as those which secure success in the walks 
of agriculture and commerce. Another point that is 
forgotten is that the majority of those who have wealth 
or earn a competence, do invest in land and improve 
them. If they are the drones that they are represen- 
ted to be, who are the Proprietors of the broad acres 
which annually add to the cultivated area of the 
Northern and North-Western Provinces? It will be 
found on enquiry that they are professional men, bro- 
kers, Government servants and others who are equally 
contemptuously spoken of. We advert to these facts 
to show that the Ceylonese are not quite as backward 
in industrial pursuits and in enterprise, as they are 
sometimes represented to be; that they have advanced 
with the times, and that there isin them the making 
of what their too hasty critics lament they do not 
intuitively become. 

As we have said—and we have gone very far afield 
after we gaid it—the Ceylonese have not yet shown the 
skill and enterprise necessary for putting their raw 
products to all possible uses, and for pushing the sale 
of them in the best possible markets; but the advance 
they have made in the taste for agriculture and the 
arts is hopeful. Ceylon yet imports prepared Ohoco- 
late and Ooconut confectionery, and has perhaps not 
yet even tasted. Occonut Butter. It is time she be-. 
stirred herself, and added to her industries. In the 
Coconut palm the Island possesses an inexhaustible, 
mine of wealth ; and with the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge, Ceylonese might find new uses for its 
products which would increase its value. The extended 


cultivation of Coconuts—there is a larger acreage 


under this product here than under Tea, Coffee, Cin- 
chona, Cocoa, Cardamons and Cinnamon combired, 
while it is not like Cinnamon a stranger to Southern 
and Western climes—has naturally lowered prices, 
especially: for the great export of Oil. The mischief 
has been aggravated by the discovery of cheaper 
substitutes, both as lubricants and illuminants—as wit- 
ness our own growing consumption of Kerosine Oil. 
Our hepe should lie in putting the Nuts to new uses, 
Already, the demand created by the manufacture of 
confectionery in at least two Mills has helped prices; 
and from recent information the business is likely to 
expand, It is rumowed that the establishment at 
Veyangoda ia at once to be doubled in size; and if 
the popularity for this manufacture grows, other 
competitors might enter the fiold. Then, if the efficacy 
of the substitute for animal butter is once established, 
the demand for it will be practically illimitable. The 
chemical and engineering knowledge for entering the 


lists as competitors in such manufactures may yet be 
wanting to us; but why should not experiments be 
made to improve old familiar products? Copperah Oil 
turns rancid because of its careless manufacture ; efforts 
might well be directed towards ensuring greater purity 
and more lasting qualities for the hand-made Oil, 
which is so widely used in cooking food. In sweets, 
too, much might be done, and the demand for them 
elsewhere be stimulated by making them known and 
appreciated here. The greater is the need for stimul- 
ating the demand, in view of the continued extension 
of Ooconut cultivation.—Loeal “ Examiner.” 


ee 


Tra Notres.—DruraA Dun, April 9th.—This time 
last year we had made thousands of pounds of tea ; 
whereas this year we have hardly made a pound, it 
is the worst year is has ever been my misfortune to 
see. Some gardens are burnt already, and look worse 
than they generally do just before the rains. 


Darseetine, April 11th—Rain at last! Gauged 
85” yesterday. First good shower for seven months 
will do a lot of good all round. Small amount of 
leaf coming in throughout the district. Tea being 
manufactured fairly flavoury, but no tip—JIZndian Plan- 
ters’ Gazette. 
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the tendril is young it moves round as it were in 
search of asupport; but whenever its under-side comes 
in contact witha solid body, an expulsion of water 
from the cells of the irritated side occurs, and a con- 
traction of the cell-wall follows, which causes the 
tendril to curve round the support which has stimul- 
ated it: ag a result of this curvature a new part of 
the under-side is brought into contact with the support. 
Expulsion of water and contraction of cell-wall follows 
and results in a continuation of the curvature which 
thus goes onas long ag the tendril grows in length. 
The periodic movements of leaves are due to unequal 
growth caused by diminution or increase of light and 
temperature. Such movements are illustrated by the 
opening during day and closing at night of many 
flowers, and the expanding and drooping of leaves, and 
are caused by unequal growth of the upper and under 
Surfaces. Floral leaves open by epinasty, that is by 
the more rapid growth of the upper or inner surfaces, 
and c'ose at night by hyponasty, that is by the more 
rapid growth of their lower or outer sides. Exposure 
to light renders the petals epinastic, to darkness 
hyponastic. Sometimes the reverse is the case, and then 
ee flowers close by day and open by night. 


The cabbage produces flowers epinastic by day and 
hyponastic by night. 


Examples of flowers which are hyponastic by da, 
and epinastic by night are the convolvulus and balsam, 


Besides the movements of plants due to the pheno- 
mena of growth, there are other movements—some- 
times called movements of variation—exhibited by 
mature leaves, or portions of mature modified leaves, 
These movements are due to stim lation, and when the 
sensitive organ is irritated, an expulsion of water 
qrom the cell-cavities of one side of the organ into 
the intercellular spaces Occurs; the result is a con. 
traction of the cell-walls of the irritated portion 
But these movements in mature organs may also be 
spontaneous. 


In the following plants the movements are due to 
jrritation :—The sensitive’ plants (Mimosa pudica) which 
brings its opposite leaves together. Sundew (Drosera) 
exhibit these movements in its tentacles or modified 
eaves. 


Spontaneous movements in plants are such as ar, 
not due to external The lateral leaflet 
of Desmodium (/Hedysurium gyrans) commonly called 
the telegraph plant, belonging to the order Legumin 
ose, show a conslant slow motion both in darknesg 
and light. This is an Hast Indian plant which grows 
freely in Ceylon. These spontaneous movements are 
due io repid changes in the state of turgidity of 
he cells, 


irritation. 


———— 

NOTES FROM A TRAVELLER'S DIARY. 
The 
widely spread in places where it ought to, and the 
existence of a ready market in the island now for itg 


cu'tivation of the cotton plant hes not yet of 
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lint does not seem to be genera!ly known to the poorer 
‘classes of agriculturists in the interior parts of the 
island. The interviews I had with these classes of 
natives during my travels, bore evidence to this fact. 


Provision has been made, I believe, for buying up 
cottou grown by the villagers, through local agents; 
but I am afraid that it will not be an easy matter 
to induce these interior people to take up the culti- 
vation of the plant unless “the Moorman” comes to 
Tt is generally known that the Moorish traders 
are most industrious,and they go far into the interior 


our aid. 


villages in search of native products, such as arecanut, 
pepper, &c,, and givein exchange clothes, curry stuffs- 
&c., which the villagers are greatly in need of. These 
traders often pay money for these products. The 
Moormen must be encouraged to hunt for cotton also 
and Iam sure they will not fail to finda few pounds 
of cotton lint in almost every house in the interior. 


Much of the Jaid in the Seven Korales in the North- 
Western Province appear to be well adapted for cotton 
caltivition, Ata place call d Munemale, which is about 
14 miles distant from Kurunegala, I saw some beautie 
ful specimens of kidney cotton plants growing almost 
wild. The plants were loaded with blossoms and gave 
promise of a good crop, 


Balala, which is about 32 miles distant from Kuru- 
negala, seems to have once been a centre of the cotton 
industry. Ootton of the Tiunevelly variety is grown 
here in chenas, and it is spun and woven into cloth 
in native looms. A man at this place had several 
bags of the lint which he was keeping for spinning 
and weaving into cloth, The fact of his possessing 
so much cotton is not known to many, as he keeps 
it a secret. 


Much is being done for the spread of cotton culti- 
vation through the village schoolmaster. Theoretical 
agriculture is now taught in every Govternment Boys’ 
school, and much valuable information published in the 
local Agricultural Magazine is also imparted to these 
boys. I was greatly pleased to find that several intelii- 
gent schoolmasters have attached small experimental 
gardens to their schools with a view to giving the 
boys lessons in practical agriculture. Ootton, Dhall, 
&e. are cultivated in these gardens. Education of this 
nature cannot but be of much use tothe boys and of 
great benefit to the general community. 


Many people say that the schools of agriculture 
and the schools for training teachers should go to- 
gether. This, I think, is a very good idea, for then 
every trained teacher would be a scientific agricul- 
turist as well. It is very important that every school- 
master should have an elementary knowledge of Agri- 
culturein all its branches, without which I fail to 
see how he can satisfactorily teach agriculture to his 


boys. 


Iu Upper Hewaheta, I watched with interest some 
native looms at work, The cloth woven in these loom 
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is of a coarse texture, very strong and durable. The 
work is also done much quicker than I expected. f[ 
have ordered for a model of one of these looms, and I 
hope to send it to the Agricultural School Museum as 
soon as I getit. At Udagama, in Upper Hewaheta, I 
was shown a cotton plantation, belonging to a native 
earpenter, which isabout an acre in extent. The plants 
which were of the Egyptian variety were about 3 
months old and they were growing well. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


Nintavuer, 27th March 1890. 


The whole of my experimental garden—consistivg 
of 35 acres of paddy, 8 acres of cotton, and 3 acres of 
Native and English vegetables—is under crop. The 
crops are healthy and are growing in the most satis- 
actory manner. The Director of Public Instruction 
inspected my work on the 17th, and having compared my 
crops with those of the neighbouring cultivators, found 
them healthier and more robust. Five acres of paddy 
which I transplanted are looking well. The Director 
after looking into the accounts expressed the opinion 
that my cultivation should prove highly remunerative, 
I sowed my paddy on the 28rd of January, and the 
plants are now in ear. The following remark by our 
worthy G. A., Mr. Elliott, is of great encouragement to 
me:—“‘I inspected Mr. Chelliah’s field this morning 
and found it flourishing and looking very much better 
than the neighbouring ones.” As I knew that my 
land contained verry little lime and too much organic 
matter, I applied 40 bushels of burnt lime to 30 
acres of land just before sowing. Usually when the 
plants are about two or three weeks old, caterpillars 
préy on them and do much damage, and the plants of 
my neighbours were this year much damaged by these 
worms, but to my great surprise I have found none 
in my field this year, while my neighbours have re- 
moved these worms from their land literally by the 
basket-load. é 

There are four varieties of cotton in my gardens, and 
they are all coming up well. Some of them have 
both pods and flowers. ; : 

The twenty climax ploughs and the winnowing 
machine ordered by Mr. Elliott from Massey & Co., of 
Madras, arrived at the end of last year, and I have 
had numerous applications for ploughs in my neigh- 
bourhood, 8. CHELLIAH, 


Agricultural Instructor. 
a 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Chelliah, the able Agricultural Instructor at 
Nintavur, writes at length on the subject of evil eye, 
citing cases where most disastrous and even fatal 
results were brought about by the power of the human 
eye, which he defines as ‘‘ the vehicle through which 
the magnetic fluid of the body freely passes, that 
magnetic fluid having an inherent power in it which 
can somehow or other affect other bodies.” Much 
as we would wish this abstruse subject to be 
thrashed out, we regret that we cannot open our 
columns to the discussion of the subject in an Agri- 
cultural Magazine. We trust Mr. Chelliah’s contri- 
bution on this subject, which he has evidently thought 
much on, will not be lost to those who are interested 
in the question. 


We are fortunate in securing the promiso of a valued 
correspondent whose time is mostly spent in travelling 
about from place to place, and moreover one greatly 
interested in matters agricultural, that he will send 
us regularly, notes of his observations and the informa~ 
tion gathered in his journeyings to and fro, These 
ought to prove very interesting, coming as they often 
will from places far remote, and from which little 


news, especially of an agricultural nature emanates, 
The first instalment of “Notes from a Traveller’s 
Diary,” appears in the present issue. 


ee 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Oattle murrain ig still prevalent in many parts of 
the Island, especially in the Eastern Province: but 
Colombo and the vicinity have been almost quite free 
of the epidemic, 


Some very severe thunderstorms passed over 
Colombo during the second and third weeks of April, 
accompained by heavy down-pours of rain. These 
showers were very welcome to vegetation, but the 
heat is still great, 


The School of Agriculture re-opened on the 15th of 
April, and work is in full swing again. 


Reports reach us of coconut trees in the Eastern 
Province being attacked badly by caterpillara; and 
parts of Oolombo too show traces of their ravages. 


Prof. McAlpine, who last year brought ont a 
translation of Stebler’s remarkable book on the best 
foiage plants, has just published a handbook on the 
grasses, which has been favourably reviewed by all 
the leading papers in England. He has discovered a 
method by which the commoner pasture grasses can 
be identified by their leaves. Hitherto few have been 
able to make examination to any good purpose, ex- 
cept in the period of inflorescence. 


Several Dutch firms have commenced the manu- 
facture of bamboc-furniture, which can be made very 
cheaply in Holland, as her Indian Colonies abound 
in the raw material. The furniture is also exported 
to France, Germany and England. 


“Tn the Science of Irrigation” says the Grocer’s 
criterion in an article on Japan rice, “no people in 
the world are more skillful than the Japanese, and 
their systems of sluices, conduits, dams, floodgates 
and other conveyances for water in many localities 
are wonderful in the ingenuity of their construction.” 


In more than one place ia India it has been decided 
to adopt inoculation for the prevention of anthrax or 
splenic fever, the means recommended by Pasteur- 


A Shropshire ewe, belonging to Mr. Blakeman, Hay, 
wood Lane Farm Market, Drayton, gave birth last 
month to the unprecedented number of seven lambs. 


Kgypt is evidently re-awakening to a sense of the 
importance of agriculture, and geeks the aid of scien- 
tific agriculturists to lay the foundation of a system 
of agricultural education and to improve the methods 
of cultivation. In our last issue we noticed the 
appointment of Mr. S. W. Wallace as agricultural 
adviser to the Government. We now hear of Mr. 
James Kerr who passed through the agricultural and 
scientific classes at the Edinboro’ University, leaving 
for Egypt to assume the duties of assistant manager to 
the Aboukir Land Company, whose estates lie along 
the coast near Alexandria. 


The Straits Times, referring to pine-apple leaf fibre, 
says that the Chinese weave the fabric into linen, and 
that it was long used in certain parts of India for mak- 
ing nets; while in the Philippines it is manufactured into 
a cloth of superior strength and fineness called Pina. 
Mixed with cotton or wool it is thought that pine- 
apple leaf fibre could forma good substitute for silk. 
A patent has been taken out for the production of 
thread from it. The leaves are best suited for extract- 
ing fibre after the fruit has ripened, so that the fruit 
crop need not be ioterfered with. The cultivation of 
Pineapple is vigorously pursued in the Straits Settle- 
ments, 
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experiments carried on at Uva in 1887 as reported in the 
“Times” have proved to be very encouraging, “Seed was 
given to Dambewinne R. M., who interested himself 
in the experiment, and he distributed amongst various 
cultivators in Udakinde, sowing a fair extent himself 
with the grain. The result has exceeded expectations, 
for not only is the barley grown in Uva equalin 
weight avd fullness to the home-grown article, but 
it is found to be very much more prolific and pro- 
fitable than paddy.” The sample of barley which was 
exhibited by the R. M. was said to have weighed 56% lb. 
per bushel, whilst the average in England is said to 
be 541b., and the finest sample of malting barley (in 
one year) in England wieghed 57 lb. per bushel accord- 
ing to Prof. Tanner. This shows that the Uva dis- 
trict is capable of producing barley of superior quality, 
The cultivators had hardly any practice to guide 
them in this instance, but when used to it and the 
character of the plant better understood, there 
is no doubt that still better results would be obtained, 


The soils best suited for the cultivation of barley 
are moist, strong, not too cohesive soils, perfectly 
free from weeds; and such soils are not absent in this 
isand, in the milder climates. 
known to be a surface feeder, and 
materials only from the surface soil. 

The seasons should be regulated as those for paddy, 
as an excess of rain induces the barley plant to run 
into a strong growth of straw. This may be arrested 
with suitable treatment, but it is always advisable to 
remedy it by regulating the season than by any other 
treatment. The regulation of the season is one of the 
most important points which should be borne in mind in 
making the goyiyas to adopt any new cultivation. If 
they fail in their first experiment, by whatever cause 
it may be, itis a difficult task to make them try it 
again, or believe in the true cause of the failure. 


Moreover, barley is 
it takes up 


In case the regulation of the season fails, and there 
are apprebensions of rain, the crop could be saved by a 
judicious treatment of an application of a slight 
dressing of salt to the soil, sown as soon as the seed 
barley has been put in. The good result from this 
proceeding is due to the steady check which the calt 
gives to vegetation, inducing a slower, steadier and 
firmer growth, tending to throw the crop into a seed- 
bearing condition. 

Another important condition on which the success 
of a crop of barley depends is the p:opcer preparation 
of the seed bed. All grains do require a properly-pre- 
pared seed bed, but barley is said to be more sensitive 
in this respect. From some experiments recorded b 
Prof. Tanner on the cultivatio. of barley in England, he 
shows that in one instance where barley was sown on a 
well-prepared plot and a badly-prenared plot on the 
same field, the yield was 40 bushels and 24 bushels per 
acre respectively, and the weight of a bushel of grain 
was 58% tb. and 54 tb, 

Several reasons go to commend the caltivation of 
this grain in such places as Uva where the climate i> 
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agreeable, among which may be mentioned the suit- 
ability of the soil, the non-requirement of irrigation 


water, and the good crops and prices obtainable for 
the product. 


The large yield obtained during 1887 is thus 7e« 
ported in the 7’. 4 :—* Messrs. Fernando who obtained 
the 2nd prize and sowed less than 5 bushels over 
& acre obtained 150 bushels equivalent to about 33 
fold or 18} bushels per acre.” This serves as an example 
of crop obtainable. 


As there is a demand at thelocal brewery, there is 
no doubt that this grain could be added with advantage 
to thelist of those cultivated in Uva. 


rte Be ee 
DHALL. 


Almost all kinds of soil are suitable to Dhall cul- 
tivation, but as the plant belongs to the natural 
order Leguminosce, land in which lime presdominate 
most favours successful growth, and analyses tend 
to prove this. The villagers about Batticaloa 
having seen that the plant can be grown without 
much trouble and attention, have taken to the cul- 
tivation of dhall on the plots of land surrounding 
their dwellings. They use the seed of the legume, 
of which there is nearly a constant supply through- 
out the year, for consumption after its preparation 
into a most wholesome and palatable curry> In cul- 
tivation, the seed is either first sown broadcast in 
a prepared bed and then transplanted when the plants 
are about a foot and half high, or the seeds are 
drilled in rows at a distance of 3 feet by 2 yards. The 
work of transplanting is generally done in the evening, 
The seedlings are watered morning and evening 
every day for about a fortnight, and well-rotted dung 
is the only manure required. It is best to begin the 
cultivation of dhall when the north-east monsoon 
sets in. The trees begin to flower when about 3 or 
4 months old, and when the fruits are dry they 
are plucked and exposed to the sun. The seeds ara 
separated from the pods, and the husk removed from 
the seed as follows, The dried seeds should be 
soaked in water made muddy with red earth which 
is very common in_ this district, and allowed to re- 
main thus for two hours, They should then he re- 
moved from the water and placed in a heap, and the 
muddy water gradually sprinkled over the heap, which 
should be left standing for a night. Next morning 
the heap must be broken up and the seeds placed in the 
suo to dry. The earth should be removed by win- 
nowing and the dhall seeds collected and put into 
a pounding machine, consisting of two grinding stones, 
one fixed and the other movable; the latter work- 
ing round an iron rod fixed to the former. Tho seeds 
are fed into the space between the iron rod and the 
upper grinder which is then set in motion by a 
handle. The seeds get in between the two surface of 
the grinders which meet each other and the beans 
are broken up, The broken seeds are now again 


winnowed and the husk yemoyed, Any sand or 
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mud or other useless matter will, be also removed 
now, and the pure seeds without husks left. The 
seeds now termed “dhall” command aready sale in 
the market, ‘and it is found that dhall subjected 
to the process I have indicated for removing the 
husk, namely of soaking, is of excellent_quality ; the 
process inducing incipient germination which imparts 
a peculiarly agreeable flavour to the seed. With more 
suitable and convenient machinery for crushing and 
winnowing larger quantities, sufficient for export, may 


“ ithout difficulty. 
be produced withou y S. CHELLIAH. 


> —___—_—— 
ANIMAL PARASITES. 

(Continued.) 
The order Teniada derives its 
Greek word for a ribbon, owing to the elongated 
flattened structure of the worms which resemble ribbon 


or tape in appearance. The commonest of the three 
ch occur in manis the Tenia Solin : 


name from the 


tape-worms whi 
the adult stage is passed in man, while the cystic stage 


is passed in the pig. In man the Fon is found 
many feet or even yards in length; consisting of a 
number of flattened joints which incline uo taper oe 
wards the anterior extremity and end in a point, 
where we find the head with its four suckers and a 
collection of flinty hooklets for iE aR ie the 
alimentary canal, As mentioned previously it be une 
head that is the real animal from which the spats 
are produced by budding, and the Breau object 
in the treatment of cases of tapeworm in guan is to 
remove the head, for while the head remains in oe 
body, the animal will continue to grow by Dae 
out flattened joints. The eggs which are pods 
by the joints which contain the reproductive 
organs, cannot be developed inthe body of man, but 
have to enter that of some warm-blooded ari - al before 
they can be “ hatched.” In AES of tape-worm 
in wan, the flattened joints which BO loosely at- 
tached to one another, are passed out at intervals, and 
the eggs are thus liberated to be blown about os 
to float in water till they are taken up by Uke pig. 
No sooner the egg enters the stomach of ke pig the 
little embryo is produced, which bores inne the 
muscles of the animal or into some SOLES GABE 
Once the embryo reaches the place ere it dncends 
to remain, it puts forth from ae hinder extremity 
the bladder or cyst filled with Joie mbiel eis it 
at this stage the name (oii 7 cystic-worm./” Oe Ee 
embryo is boring its way woaouyS the tissues : e 
body of the pig great pain is evinced by the latter 
animal, but when the embryo comes to ne? of rest 
no more discomfort is apparently felt. WIRES peste) 
of these cystic-worms in the flesh of the pig scausye 
what is commonly known as “ measly pore ae 
disease in the pig being known as ‘‘ HASHES ae 
cystic stage of Tenia solium which occurs in the pig 
ig known as “ cysticercus cellulose.” ‘To find AIRES a 

is suffering from “measles,” it should be examined 


under the tongue and eyelids. If itis measly, small 
white cysts will be found there. Even after the 
animal is killed and made into pork the cysts can 
be discovered if the meat is bad. Such meat 
should be burned. If a piece of pork containing a 
cyst be eaten by man, unless the meat be very 
well cooked, it will be the cause of tape-worm 
(Tenia solivm); for the cyst will fix itself in the ali- 
mentary canal of the man, throw off its cyst, and 
become at once the “head” of ‘the full-grown 
tape-worm. Now it will go on producing buds from 
its posterior extremity, till it assumes the ribbon or 
tape-Jike form which characterizes the full-grown tape- 
worm. 


eS 


IRRITABILITY OF PLANTS, 


The irritability of plants may be conveniently 
studied under the two heads of (1) Nutation, or move- 
ments of organs due to growth, and (2) Irritability of 
mature organs. Under the first heading we may notice 
that the different surfaces of plants are usually un- 
equal in growth, that is that one surface grows faster 
or slower than the other. This inequality of growth 
may be due to internal or external causes. The internal 
causes, aided essentially by external causes, such as light 
and gravitation, produce for instance the phenomena 
known as hyponasty and epinasty. Parts of plants 
are said to be hyponastic when they grow more rapidly 
of the under than the upper surface, and epinastic 
when the opposite condition obtains. The plumule or 
rudimentary stem of dicotyledons ig at firat epinaste, 
2, €., 16 grows more on the upper surfaceand consequent- 
ly tends to bend downwards, and then afterwards 
hyponastic, 7. ¢., it grows more on the under surface, 
and hence tends to bend upwards and grow erect. 
Again foliage and most fforal leaves when in bud are 
hyponastic, but subsequently unfold by epinasty. The 
movements in plants caused by epinasty and hyponasty, 
or of the more rapid growth of the rightor left of a 
growing organ are included in the term simple nutation, 
If the movements of a growing organ are in every 
direction, 7. ¢.,if the organ revolves in a spiral man- 
ner in consequence of the more rapid growth of each 
of its sides in succession, it is said to exhibit revolving 
nutation. Twining or climbing plants (e.g. the bean) 
show revolving nutation very plainly. Twining plants as 
a rule twine to the left, though a few do so to the right, 
The bean and convolvulus, for instance, twine tothe 
left: while the honeysuckle twines to the right. 

But unequal growth may, as before stated, be due 


to external causes or influences, which are termed 


paratonic or kinetic, and examples of these are the 
movements in tendrils and the periodic movements 
of foliage and floral leaves. Now tendrils exhibit 
revolving nutation also, but while in twining stems 
it is immaterial which side comes in contact 
with asupport, in the case of tendrils, only one side, 
namely the under side, is capable of becoming concave 
when brought into contact with a solid support, When 
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THE SILKWORMS OF INDIA AND 
SERICULTURE IN CEYLON. 


‘‘ THE SILKWORMS OF INDIA ’’—CASUARINAS AS FOOD FOR 
SILKWORMSGAND FOR OTHER PURPOSHS—SERICULTURE 
IN CEYLON, ITALY, AND JNDIA—VARIETIES OF SILK- 
WORMS AND ‘THEIR FOOD, 


Nanvoya, April 16th. 
HAVE read the pamphlet 
issued from the Indian Mus- 
eum on ‘THE SinKwoRMS oF 
Inp1a”’ with more than usual 
interest, because of the 
astonishing paragraph which 
yr recently appeared in the 
Observer, quoted trom Madras paper, indicating tha" 
& plantation of young casuarinas had been specially 
prepared for silkworms to feed on, and that a member 
of the Council of Government) was personally watch- 
ing the experiment ! 


No premonition of such an 
experiment had been seen by me, and the last idea 
which would suggest itself to my mindis that of 
silkworms, which specially attack succulent leaves, 
finding congenial food in the pine-like foliage 
(“whorled teeth or bristles”) of the casuarinas, 
A much more likely idea to my mind would be that 


of carding, spinningand weaving the bristles as 


those of the true pines have been in America for 


sackcloth. We have all the varieties of casuarina 
I believe on this estate and we 


never (saw an 
insect of any kind of them until had read the 
Madras paragraph. Then, curiously enough, I 


noticed, during a morning walk, the tops of hala- 
dozen young plants affected by that queer little 
butterfly, that hops about a branch rather than 
flies, when disturbed. 
the insects. 
on no other casuarina has a single insect been 
observed. And yet, now that 1 look at the qualities 
attached to the casuarina foliage, especially that of 


coppiced trees, as a fodder for cattle, my surprise ought | 
to be modified, Baron yon Mueller states that | 


beside the yalue of the casuarinas in binding 
drift sand and rendering it fertile, in being quick 


A white scum accompanied , 
The whole were easily removed, and | 


of growth and most valuable for fuel, pastoral 
browse on the foliage, which ig acidulous from a 
crystalline substance allied to bi-citrate of lime. 
Giles, the Australian explorer stated that the 
dromedaries used by him delighted in getting the 
branchlets of some species for food, and von 
Mueller says that all the species can be pollarded 
for fodder. Has the foliage ever been utilized in 
this direction in Ceylon? If not, why not? C. 
equisetifolia, the species so common and so beauti- 
ful in Colombo, is stated to be one: of the best and 
fastest growing fuel and timber trees in the world. 
A few years ago I noticed an experiment at Matale 
with silkworms from Japan, introduced by Mr, 
Robert Fraser of Wariapola. The impressions I 
received were, that, with the aid of the Blackman 
fans and other expedients, the worms could be 
reared and utilized, provided enough of mulberry 
leaves could be grown for these very. voracious 
creatures, and provided also that an abundance of 
very cheap labour were available. In Italy plenty 
of cheap labour and scientific supervision seem 
to be combined, for we read of one establishment 
in which 600 peasant girls are supplied with costly 
microscopes for the discovery and removal of the 
parasites to which the precious worms are liable 
In Bengal the hot steamy atmosphere is specially 
favourable to the growth of mulberry, several crops 
of leaves in the year being yielded ; but, although 
labour is cheap in India, careful and scientific 
supervision is not bestowed on the pursuit, which 
accordingly isin a low and decadent state, Indian 
silks can only in rare cases, it seems evident, 
compete with those of China and Japan, Italy and 
France: 


There are many varieties of silkworms in In- 
dia which feed on numerous other plants beside 
the mulberry, only two of which seem to be 
indigenous to Ceylon. Amongst the plants enu- 
merated we have looked in vain for any mention 
of the casuarina, but it seems probable that in 
future editions it must find a place. Mean- 
time we may quote the names, vernacular and 
scientific, of the various plants, some common to 
India and Ceylon, on the leaves of which the 
worms feed or are reared, first noticing that in 
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the pamphlet there is quoted from Riley’s Manual 
of Silk Oulture in the United States a most 
elaborate account of the cultivation of the Bombyz 
mort and of all the processes in production of 
silk. Those inclined to try experiments ought, 
therefore, to become possessors of this well illus- 
trated pamphlet : Bombyx textor is only one of the 
worms said to be found in Ceylon. Passing over 
this and several otber worms which feed on mul- 
berry leaves; we come to the worm which produces 
the tusser silk, Antherea mylitta. Of this worm it 
is stated :— 

This insect, which ig very variablein appearance and 
has been described under a number of synonyms,* feeds 
on many different plants,} and is found ina wild state 
in jungle Jand up to four or five thousand feet eleva- 
tiont all over India: a closely allied oridentical form 
is also found in Oeylon.§ ‘The cocoons always com- 
mand a priceia the market, and are accordingly col- 
lected by jungle tribes wherever sufficient quantities 
can be found to be worth carriage, while the insect is 
regularly cultivated on,the Central Indian plateau for 
the production of silk. The moths emerge from their 
cocoons in the beginning of the rains (June), copulate 
and lay eggs; from these eggs emerge caterpillars 
which become full-fed and spin cocoons which produce 
moths about August ; these moths lay eggs which pro- 
duce the worms of the second generation, and these 
worms spin at the end of the rains (September), yield- 
ing the cocoons which in their natural state remain on 
the trees throughout the winter and produce moths in 
the commencement of the following rains (June.) 

Thecocoons, which are each attached to the food- 
plant by a silken stem of singular strength and neat- 
ness, arehard and compact instructure, and contain a 
large amount of coarse, strong, buff-coloured silk, in- 
ferior in brilliancy only to thesilk of the JJuya worm 
(Antherea assama.) The cocoons can be reeled, but 
have first to be sbujected to the action of Some power- 
ful solvent (¢. g., caustic potash) to separate the 
threads. || 


* Tusser—Antheraa mylitta (Hiibn. Walker, Moore 
Aurivilius, Wardle, Rondot, &c.)= Phalena (Attacus) 
mylitta (Drury) = Attacus mylitta (Blanch)= Bombyx 
mylitta (Fabr. and Oliv.) = Phalena paphia (Oramer 
and Roxburg)=Antherea Paphia (Moore and Beavan)= 
Saturnia mylitta (Westw.) = Saturnia paphia (Helfer.) 
For details of the synonymy, see Catologue of the Moths 
of India (Ootes and Swinhoe), p. 228, Oalcutta, 1889. 
Besides the above, which have long been admitted as 
identical, Hutton described Antherea nebulosa asa dis- 
tinct form from Ohota Nagpur and Oentral India; 
Hutton’s type specimen is in the Indian Museum, and 
is obviously only a dark-coloured individual of the com- 
mon tusser. 

+ Besides the trees—Shorea robusta (sal) and Termi- 
nalia tomentosa (saj)—on which the tusser is usually 
reared, Wardle, in his Wild Silks of India, notices that 
the following are food-plants: Rhizophora calceolaris, 
Terminalia alata glabra, Terminalia catappa, Tectona 
grants, Zizyphus jujuba, Bombax heptaphyllum, Careya 
spherica, Pentaptera tomentosa, Pentaptera glabra, Rict- 
nus communis, Cassia lanceolota, Lagerstrémia indica, 
Carissa carandas, Termnalia arjuna, and Ficus benja- 
mina; while Cameron in his report for 1887-88 states 
that in Bangalore tusser has been found to feed on 
Dodonea viscosa, Webera corymbosa, Shorea télura, Tere 
minalhia arjuna, Anogeissus latifolia, Cipadessa fructuosa, 
and Canthium didynwn. 

} The late Otto Moller noticed that he had never met 
with the species in Darjiling (7,00U feet), though it is 
common at the foot of the Darjiling hills. 

§ Described by Moore, in his Lepidoptera of Ceylon, 
London, 1882-88, under the name of Anthevea cingalesa. 

|| One of the greatest difficulties in reeliog ¢usser 
silk, after the cocoons have once been softened, is to 
make the separate strands cohere in the reeled thread; 
this difficulty does not occur inthe case of mulberry 
silk where, unlike the tusser, the cement is only softened 
in the reeling basin, so that on again hardening it serves 
to glue the atrands together, 


Both thecement with which the caterpillar hardens 
the walis of its silken cocoon and also the fluid with 
which the moth afterwards softens this cement, prior 
to working its way out by the help cf its wing spines, 
appears to be secreted in the alimentary tract and to 
be of excrementitious origin. 

In Ohota Nagpur the worms are reared on Shorea 
robusta (sal, or sakoona), and Terminalia tomentosa 
(sag, assun asain, or en); cocoons sre also found on 
Zizyhus jajuba, In the Central Provinces they are 
chiefly reared on Zerminalia tomentosa. 

In his report on Silk in Assam (February 1884) 
Stack writes :— 

“The wild silkworm called kutkuri is believed to 
be the same as the common tusser of Bengal. Its ~ 
food is principally the kutkuri (Vangueria spinosa) 
from which it takes its name,or else the plant called 
(erroneously) the wild Rhododendron (Melastoma mala- 
baricum), the Assamese name of which is phutuka. 
It has been cultivated in the palmy days of the Assam 
silk industry, but it is now almost entirely neglected 
as being inferior to muga, and, also, perhaps, because 
it yields ovly three*. broods in the year. Its habits 
are now known only to a few old people in Jorhat, 

Mr. Buckingham, to whom I am indebted for most 
of my information about this worm, says that the 
kutkuri is common in the wild state in the neighbour- 
hood of Jorhat. It is also common in Cachar, but 
there also no use is made of it. Some worms reared 
in June and July took rather more than a month 
from the laying of the egg, to the spinning of the 
cocoon, 

‘The worms were fed on the phutuka. Worms put 
outside while very young were speedily devoured by 
ants, but if kept indoors till the second molting, they 
were then found to do very well on the bushes. Mr. 
Buckingham adds:—‘I reared ten worms in this way, 
and all except one made their cocoons between the 
leaves of the shrub, one solitary worm descending 
and making its cocoon in the grass. The native had 
previously informed me that this wild species of 
worm was less liable to the attacks of crows, bats, &c, 
than tame species were, and it was curious to watch 
how the worm, at the slightest show of danger, let 
go the leaf or stem with all its front legs, hanging 
on by its holders behind, and in this position, with 
its head slightly curled round andits front legs well 
tucked up, it took an experienced eye to detect the 
difference between the leaf of the tree and the worm.’ ” 

‘The wild silkworm called Salthi is also a species 
oftusser. It is called Deomuga by the Kacharis, but 
must not be confounded with the Deomuga proper 
which is described below, and which is a Lombyz. 
The Salthti worm feeds on the Kamranga (Barring- 
tonia racemosa) and the Hidal. 

Tusser cocoons are met with extensively, in a wild 
state, throughout the submontane districts of the 
Punjab, chiefly on Zizyphus juwjuba (the ber tree). 
It does not appear, however, that the insect has ever 
been reared otberwise than experimentally for the 
production of silk. 

We next notice “ Eri,” or Attacus ricint :— 

This is a multivoltine silkworm which is fed on the 
leaves sf the castor-oil paint and reared entirely in- 
doors in Assam, much in the way that the mulberry 
worm. is reared in Bengal. It is cultivated throughout 
the whole of Assam, particularly in the submontane 
districts, the industry being mostly in the hands of 
non-Hindn tribes of low caste. 

A most complete account of the insect has been ~ 
given by Stack in his report, dated February 1884, on 
silk in Assam. The following therefrom is quoted — 
verbatim from his report, foot-notes only being added © 
in cases where further information has been obtained :— 

“The ert worm (Attacus 27cini) derives both its 
scientific and its vulgar name from its attachment to 
the castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), called ert in 
Assamese. It feeds also on the keserw (Heteropanax 

Sragrans) and there are several other trees, as the gulan- 
cha (Jatropha curcas), the gomart (Gmelina arborea) and 
even it is said the common bogrt or ber tree (Zizyphus 
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jujuba), which the worm can thrive on in its later stages, 
if other food is not procuruble in suffeiont quantity. 


The evi worm is a multivoltine, and is reared entirely 


indoors. The castor-oil plant grows abundantly in the 
ryot’s garden, springing up from dropped seed in 
every little patch of unoccupied Jand around his 
house. ‘The tending of the worms devolves princi- 
pally upon the women of the family, and goes on 
all the year rcund, As many as eight broods can be 
obtained in twelve months, but the number actually 
reared never exceeds five or six, and depends a good 
deal upon the quantity of food which chance has 
provided for ihe worms, since no care is taken to 
ensure a supply by planting out trees. 

Their supply of food is occasionally intercepted by 
awarms of caterpillars* appearing on the castor-oil 
plant about {he month of June, These must be care- 
fully removed from the. leaves that are given to the 
pilkworms, and the Jeaves themeelves washed in 
water. It is at seasons like these that the leaves of 
a variety of treey are used as substitutes for the 
favourite food of the worm. 

We next notice ‘‘ Muga,” Antherea assamai— 

A semi-domeoticated siJkworm which is cultivated in 
the open iu the Assam Valley, much in the way that 
tusser ig cultivated in the Oentral Indian plateau; though 
the mugais somewhat more domesticnted than the 
tusser, its eggs being hatched, and its cocoons spun 
indoors. 

It is reared on the swm tree (Machilus odoratissima), 
and on the sualu tree (Zetranthera monopetaia), but will 
also feed on 1ho leaves of other trees, ¢.9., the mezankurt 
(Letranthera potyantha), end the champa (Michetia sp.) 
upon both of which it is said to have been reared in con- 
siderable quantities in former yeare, the silk produced 
by the worms fed on these trees being known as 
mezankurt and champa respectively, and being considered 
as whiter and of better quality than ordinary muga. 

The following is extracted from Stack’s Report 
on Silk in Assam dated February 1884 :— 

“The scientific name of the muga silkworm (Anthe- 
r@éa assama) Cenotes its peculier connection with 
Assam...... Its Assamese name is said to be derived 
from the amber colour of the silk, and is frequently 
used to denote silk in general, so that erimuga means 
eri silk, kutkwot muga, tusser silk, and so on; the genu- 
ine muga beivg distinguished by the title of Sompatia 
muga, or silk yielded. by the worm that feeds on the 
sum leaf, It is a multivoltine worm, and is commonly 
suid to be femi-domesticated, because it is reared 
upon trees in the open air; but in fact it is as much 
domesticated as any other spevies, being hatched in- 
doors and spinning its cocoon indoors, while during 
its life on the tree it is entirely dependent on the 
cultivator for protection from its numerous enemies. 
The sum tiee (Machilus ordoratissima) furnishes its 
favourite food; but in Lower Assam it is extensively 
bred on the. swalu (Letranthera monopetal). The leaves 
of certain other forest trees the dighlate. (Tetran- 
thera glauca), the patichanda (Cinnamomum obtusi- 
fosuen) and the bumroti (Symplocas grandiflora) can 

e eaten by the worm in its maturer stages if the 
supply of its staple food begins to fail; but the sum 
and the sualw are the only trees upon which the 


worm yielding the ordimary muga silk (as distin- | 
guished from champa and mezankuri, which will be | 
permanently reared. | 
The sum-fed worm is eonsidered to yield the more de- | 
ligate alk, and sualw trees on the edges of sum planta- | 
tions are gevei ally left untouched, though sma!l planta- | 


mentioned her after) can be 


tions of swalu only may occasionally be met with. 
* An accouut of muga sik would not be complete 
without a few words on the two varieties assumed by 


* Specimens 6f a caterpillar, reported on by Mr: 
Mackenzie «s having proved most destructive to castor- 
oil plants, used for rearing 77 in Cachar, have been 
forwerded to the Indian Museum by Mr. R.S. Green- 
shields, Officiating Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, Assam. ‘They prove to belong to the 
species Achaea melicerté, a» Nootues moth which has 
also been reported as destructive lo castor-oil plants 
in Lower Bengal andin Madras. See /ndian Museum 
Notes, Vol. 1, pp 52 and 104. 


it when the worm is fed on the champa (or more 
properly chapa) and the mezankuri or adakuni (Tetrame 
thera polyantha). Champa silk seems to be quite 
forgotten now. It is described as a very fine white 
silk, which used to be worn only by the Ahom kings 
and their nobles. Mezankuri silk is still to be pro- 
cured, but with great difficutly. In 1881 there does 
not seem to have been a single piece obtainable in 
Jorbat. One of the reasons alleged ior this falling off 
is that the new rules restricting clearances in the 
forests are unfavourable to the growth of the mezane 
kurt tree. This tree springs up spontaneously in 
abandoned clearances, and it is in this early shrub- 
like stage that it is fit for the worms to feed on. In 
its second year the worms fed onit give coarser silk; 
in the third year the silk is hardly distinguishable 
from the common muga. Thus the mature tree 
is quite out of the question, and as the mesankurt is 
never cultivated, forest clearances were the only places 
where the breeders could look for young trees. When 
fed on the mezankuri, the muga worm spins @ fine 
silk of almost pure white, about thrice as valuable as 
the common er nee fact the mest costly of all the 
silks of Assam. The thread was selling at R24 the seer 
in Jorhatin 1883, This silk is altogether anarticle of 
luxury. 

Although sericulture is not likely, we suspect, 
to be added to the successful industries of Ceylon, 
there is popular as well as scientific interest in 
such a pamphlet as that briefly noticed, in which 
so many silk-producing insects and the trees on the 
foliage of which they feed are mentioned. 


oS Se 


TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 


GOOD PROSPECTS OF INCREASED DEMAND FOR CEYLON 
AND INDIAN TEA. 


The §. 8. ‘‘Arcadia ” brought among other pase 
sengers Mr. H. M. Rowbotham of Rowbotham’ & 
Co., Tea Brokers, Sydney, with whose Tea Circular 
as quoted from mail to mail, our readers are 
generally familiar. Mr. Rowbotham bas _been 
absent from Qeylon for eleven years, so that very 
considerable changes both in Colombo and upcountry 
await his observation. In his old district, Dimbula, 
as we have mentioned to him, it will be difficult 
foon to finda coffee-bush (save in the Agras divi- 
sion) so prevalent has tea become. Letters are 
likely to appear in the Melbourne Age and a Sydney 
paper on ‘‘ Ceylon Revisited ” which may increase 
the interest in our staple; for Mr. Rowbotham, we 
are glad to say, believes that we are on the eve of 
a very considerable development in the Ceylon and 
India tea trade with Australia. We are naturally 
interested to learn that the Ohina tea trade with 
the Colonies is steadily falling in repute—the 
financial losses of late have been very considerable 
—and Foochow dealers are largely blamed, the 
explanation apparently being that seeing the end. is 
approaching,they have begun, in regard both toHngland 
and Australia, to endeavour to make the:very most for 
themselves in the few seasons left to them, irrespeo- 
tive of the consequences. At any rate, itis: a good 
sign when Mr. Rowbotham who is now widely- 
known as a Sydney tea-broker, sees his way to leave 
his business on a special mission to Colombo and 
Caleutta—supported by several big CoJonial'tea firms 
—in order to make all necessary arrangements for a 
considerable extension of business in buying and 
importing our own and Indian teas. One drawback 
presented to the Ceylon trade is the comparative 
dearness and occasional scarcity of freight. In the 
case of Calcutta, the trade is so much larger that 
at intervals, special steamers are. run to Mel- 
bourne and Sydney with teas. These ean at least 
get a cargo of Australian coal back, apart from 
copper from Adelaide, stock, wines, &c, Theday 
may shortly come when it may be possible to fill 
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a steamer at Colombo with tea (and some other 
produce), entirely for. Melbourne and Sydney; but 
fo far we have» to depend on the outwardbound 
P. & O., Orient, and N. Lloyd’s steamers having 
some room for our tea, the freight being higher 
usually ‘than from Calcutta. Another complaint, 
Mr. Rowbotham indicates is the very uncertain 
and uneven delivery of our teas, even when described 
‘as ‘bulked on estate’? and under one mark. He 
constantly finds the greatest difference between 
different chests in such lines under one estate 
mark though noted as bulked. There being no rule 
for ‘‘bulking’’ at the Australian Oustoms offices, 
this discrepancy often leads to trouble and expense, 
and Ceylon planters must be more careful if they 
wish to get favour for their teas down south. 
There are some of our teas, Mr. Rowbotham con- 
siders, admirably adapted to the Australian market, 
while others which sometimes are shipped to 
Melbourne and Sydney, are not at all adapted and 
generally make a loss for the importer. 
déavour to put things on a proper working basis and to 
prepare the way for large orders, that Mr. Rowbotham 
has appeared, and if he prove the harbinger of a more 
extensive and steadily developing tea trade with 
the Colonies, his mission cannot fail to be regarded 
with interest. He tells us that the fact of our Colombo 
tea market being open all the year round is a 
decided advantage to Australian dealers as enabling 
them to work with less capital, in getting supplies 
at frequent intervals rather than one large supply 
as at the opening of the China and Oalcutta seasons. 
—We call attention to our quotations from the 
Circular of Messrs. Rowbotham & Co. further on. 

To show the progress made in our Tea Trade 
‘with Australia, we have only to contrast the 
quantity shipped from Ist January to 17th April 
1890, namely 446,896 lb, with that for the same 
period last year, 193,217 lb.—increase this year, 
253,679 Ib. | 

io 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, PERADENIYA, 


CEYLON, IN 18388: AND SUCCEEDING YEARS. 
(From Official Records.) 


(Continued from paqe 784.) 


de Ilysovis officinalis; dc Ipomza purpurea; d I coc- 
cinea; de IT nil; dI guamoclit; I campanulata; I pes- 
‘tigridis; I zeylanica; a Ichnocarpus paniculata; da 
Ixora rosea ; I alba; I coccinea ; I species, &c.; a Inga 
bigeminn; d Impatiens balsamina; I species &c. seve- 
ral;* Indigofera —atropurpurea; I tinctoria; d 1 
species &c.; a Jonesia pinnata; da J asoca ; Jambo- 
lifera pedunculata ; Justicia nasuta; J picta; J adha- 
toda; J bycalyintala; J repens; J speciosa; 
J tinctoria; J species &c.; J species &c.; J gendurissa ; 
a J bivalvis; ¢ Jasminum azoricum ; J grandiflorum: 
J andulatum; J sambar; d Jatropha multifida; d J 
manihot; J cureus; Kempheria rotunda;d Lantana 
trifoli4; dc L acaleata; de L ‘gvea; de L gelosii; 
Laurus culilaban; Li cinnamomum; db L persea; Lo- 
belia aromatica; de Lupinus mutabilis; Limonia 
triflora; L monophylla; L citrifolia; @ 1 cin- 
namomum ; Lawsonia inermis ; Lagerstroemia indica; 
L regina; Leca sambusina; a Lycopodium phleg- 
maria; a Li species &c.; a Loranthus species &c. several; 
dca Malpeghia coccifera; dc Maranta esculentum ; 
b Mussa sapientum and varieties ;/ M paradisiacum 
and varieties; a Maba buxifolia; d Magnolia fuscata; 
d M pumila; dca M granditlo:a; a Molinz> species 
undetermined; da Melia sempervirens; M purviflora ; 
a M azedarach ; M species &c ; dc Mathiola annua; dea 
Mellinella scandens ; dca Metrocederos flosibanda ; dca 
Melalenea lencadendrom ; dca Melianthus major; a 
Memeryton tinctorium; a M capitellatum ; d Myr- 
tus commupis; daM species &c.; bd Myristica mos- 
chata; M tomentosa; @ M iriya; db Mespilus japo- 
nica ; d Maranta aurundinacew; a Morinda scandens; 
4M  ¢itrifolia; Murraya exotica; Mangifera, indica’; 


It is to en-: 


Mic*ocos paniculata ; db Morus species &c.; d Michelia 
serrica; M graveolens ; dea M scandens; M species &c.; 
Mussanda frondosa; Martynea lanceolata; a M spe- 
cies &c.; Mimosa pndica; dc M sensitiva; M species 
&e. ba Mimusops elingi; a Melastoma malabathrica ; 
M aspera; a M octandra; M species &c.; d Mentha 
virides ; dM piperita ; M species &c.; Modecca tuber- 
osa ; db Nephelium lappaceum ; d Nerium oleander; de 
N splendens; dc Nalbum ; de N odorum; Nicotiana ta- 
bacum; dea Nauclea macrophylla; Nasturtium offi- 
cinalis ; Naravelia zeylanica ; Nepeta madagascariensis; 
de Olea capensis ; dca O europa; ba O fragrans; dc 
Oxalis floribunda ; O repens; Ophioxylon serpentinum; 
Ophiorrhiza mungos ; dOcymum species &.; d Ochna 
grandiflora ; aO squarrosa ; a Ornitrophe cobbe ; aO ser- 
rata; Osneckia species &c.; O species &c.; Oryza sativa ; 
dea Oryganum vulgaris ; Piper snbpeltatum; P nigrum; 
P malamiris ; P beetle (and its varieties); d Poinceana 
pulcherrima;d P elata; d Panax conchifolia; de P 
fruticsum ; 6 Punica granatum ; dca P nana; de Phyl- 
lanthus faleatum; P myrtifolins; P rhamnoides: 
Phyllanthus pomacea ; P stellatus; a P emblica- P 
species &c.; Pandanns humilis ; P odoratissimus ; e7 P 
species &c.; P inermis; a Pterospermum suherifolium ; 
a P canescens; Pancratinm zeylanica; d P littorale ; 
dP species &c.:ha Phoenix farmifera : dha P dactvlifera ; 
Premuaintegrifolia; a@P serratifolia; P tomentosa;P1vet‘a 
indica; db Pisum sativum (and varieties); de Pranus 
persea; dba P domestica; d Phaseolus vulgaris; da 
Pastinacea sativa; Panicum species (several); da 
Psoratea pinnata; dc P aculeata; dc Polyzala speci- 
osa.; de P cordifolia; dh Passiflora lanrifolia; die P 
alata; dic P edulis; dP foetida; dc P species &e.: de 
P species &c.; d) P cerulea; de P rpecies &c.; hdca 
Pimenta vulgaris ; dcba Psidium catleyannm ; # P pu- 
milum ; d P pyriferum ; Ja P pomifernm ; de Phaseolus 
helvolus; de P nanas; P radiatus ; Portulaca quadri- 
fida ; Polygonum barbatum: Perilla scymoides ; Poly- 
podium quercifolium; Pteris thalictroides; Pothos 
scandens ; c Pholiodota species : Plumeria acuminata; 
Pontaderia vaginatis ; dca Quercus pedunculata; dea 
Quisqualis indica; Sapindus emarginatus; Solandra 
appositifolia ; d S grandiflora ; Stravadia rubra; S$ in- 
tegrifolia ; ba Smilax latifolia; Semecarpus obovatum 
Stachysarphata indica; a Scvola lobelia; Solanum 
verbascifolium ; S trilobatum; aS pseudo lycopersi- 
cum ;S nigrum; S melongana;S indicum ; S sodom- 
rum; de S$ ovigerum; 6 Schlerchera trijuga; da 
Sesbania aculeata; aS grandiflora; da S egyptica ; 
Spinifex squarrosus; Saccharum officinarum ; S variety 
(purple stem); S spontaneum; S damonum ; aS muti- 
cum; § cylindricum; Sida populifolia; S acuta; 
S rhombifolia ; S periplocifolia ; a S persica ; Sterculia 
balanghas; S foetida; Sanseviera zeylanica; Spatho- 
dia indica; Sapium indicum; Spondias manugifera; 
dea S dulcis; a Strychnos inermis; @ Saguerus um- 
phic; @ Sophora tomentosa ; a Scolopia pusilla ; Swie- 
tenia chloropylon; dca S mahogoni; Samara lata; 
Scopolia aculcata; dca Streptocarpus species &e.; de 
Tropezolum atrosanguineum; dc T perigrinum; 4d 
Theobroma cocoa ; Tabernamoutana dichotoms: ; T coro- 
naria; Terminaka catappa; T biterica; aT alata ; 
d Thunburgia grandifiora ; da T coccinea ; dea 'T spe- 
cies &c.; Tetranthera aspetala; a T cauliflora; Tro- 
phis aspera; a T spinosa; 6 Tamarindua indica; de 
Turnera trioniflora ; d T. ulmifolia ; de Tradescantia 
discolor ; Triumfetta bartramia; a Tectona grandis; 
d Urania speciosa; a Uvaria zeylanica; a U species 
&c.; a Urtica verrucosa; a Urtica latifolia; a U 
aquatica; a Unona esculenta; Urena iobata; U tri- 
cuspis: U sinnata; @ Vateria indica ; Valkameria ser- 
rata ; Vanilla aromatica; ca V species &c.; Verbesina 
culendulacca; dc Viola species &c. ; Vitmannia elintica; 
Vitex trifolia; V medundo; Vinca rosea; db Vitus 
vinifera variety : @ Webera cerifera ; a W corymbosa; 
de Xylophylla falcata; d Yucca gloriosa ; dea Y aloi- 
folia; Zingiber officinalis; Z purpurrum; Z zerum- 
bet; Z cylindricum; Z xanthoriza; a Zanzonia 
indica; d Zea mays. " 
Of the natural order Orchidea there are 3 different 
species, the names of whichare not yet ascertained. 
Number of species not in A. Moon’s Catalogue 97, 


Total, 688, 
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Colombo, Sept. 16th. 

My Dear Sir,—I received the accompanying last 
evening from Mr. Lear, and beg to leave to Your 
Excellency’s decision the expediency or not of my 
taking to Dr. Wight at Madras the Herbaria there- 
in mentioned. If entrusted to me I will take 
care after due examination, naming, &c., they shall 
be returned, if required, to Trincomalee by a ship 
of war or some other vessel whence they may be 
easily transported to Colombo, Kandy, &c. 

The knowledge of Ceylon Botany will by their 
Heads, in my opinion be greatly facilitated and ex- 
tended, as there are probably many new and unde- 
scribed plants among them. It willat the same time 
enable us to make many Addenda to Moon’s Catalogue, 
which is in much forwardness ; and as the plan is in 
accordance with your former views and wishes, I 
have little doubt of His Excellency’s approbation, 
although I do not like to act upon that idea by at 
once authorizing Mr, Lear to send down the Herbaria 
toColombo in time for me to take them with me 
to Madras. 

There isjust time toreceive them before leaving 
this, as in all probability wa shall sail by the 28th 
in'the ‘‘ Rahmanee,” which Captain Stewart has 
strongly recommended me to tike in preference 
to the smaller vessel the ‘ Fancy.’’ 

Together with the numerous Plants and Draw- 
ings we have sent.home, [ think Ceylon Botany 
will make a good figure in print. At this time 
much ig in course of publication in Scotland. 

I cannot sufficiently thank you for your last 
kind letter and its enclosures to Lord Elphinstone. 
I perceive by a Bombay paper received yesterday 
that Mr. Welavd has taken his passage in a steamer. 

We may possibly have the pleasure of again 
seeing you tefore leaving Colombo. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie is about to give a Re- 
gatta on Tuesday on the Kalane Ganga. Picnic, &c. 
Perhaps hearing this is a mystery which I ought 
not to have betrayed. 

I am &e., very faithfully yours, 


G. W. 
Botanic Garden, Sept. 15, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—I have just completed my examination 

of the Dried Specimens and Drawings at the Royal 

Botanic Garden, Peradenia, and I am happy to 

forward for your information the order in which 
I found them :— 

In Mr. Moon’s Collection there are 


WALKER. 


Total number of Specimens .. 2,004 
Duplicates .. eye Sc 535 
Different ae 1,469. 
Spoiled nie 60 309 
In good order O° Se 1,160 
In Mr. Macran’s Collection 
Total number of Specimens .. 2,567 
Duplicates .. 0 cig 780 
Different .. sie Bic oO 
Spoiled fe 212 
In good order ae cig Feoulnolio 
In Mr. Wartson’s Collection 
To'al number of Specimens .. .. 480 
Duplicates .. Ne ee bo 60 
Ditterent He ae 420, 
Spuiled 50 5c ate ste 34 
In} good crder ae a «. 386 
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The Drawings are 
Total number oe on oo 546 
Duplicates .. +e te vs 78 
Different On On) On oo 468. 
Spoiled °° ee ee on 30 
In good order 0.0 ve Oe 438 
The three collections of Specimens consiat chiefly 
of the same kind of planta, but where there ia a 


difference, if it is His Excellency the Governor's 
and your wish such specimens can be celected to 
make either collection a greater number, and in my 
opinion they are worth sending tr Doctor White or 
any other profesror to be named, which jsal-o a pro- 
ceeding very much to he desired, If vou determine 
upon so doing, I shall feel much pleasure: in at. 
tending to your directions and packing up the col- 
lection in the best possible order, 


I vemain dear Sir, Your most obdt. Servant, 
J. G. Lear. 


The Rt. Hon’ble the Governor. &e., &a, &e: 
Royal Potanic Garden, Peradenia, Sept, 18th, 1828 


Sir,—T have the Honor to acknowledge tha ye- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s letter of the 14th inetant 
with 9 seeds (not 10) of an ‘ American Creeper’? 
which I have gown in conformity with Your Fx- 
cellency’s wish, and I shall attend to them with 
especial care, With respect to the eollection of the 
seads of plants and trees peculiar to Ceylon, for Your 
Excellency, I humbly beg leave to aay. 'my con- 
viction of the general indifference psid to the correat- 
necs and qvality of seeds formerly collected by 
this Establichment condemned those I found in the 
Stores. upon my_ taking charge, and they were 
destroyed with but very few exceptions. 

To replace them I have now far advanced an 
entirely new collection. to which I will add for Y 
Excelleney’s donation to the Horticultural Society 
seeds of 150 species and some very beautiful, which 
I collected on my late travel to Putlam, &e 
I have not yet been able to agrertain when the 
“ Agnes” is likely to leave the island. but T hope 
to have your collection of seeds for the H. Society 
ready to despatch by that vessel. y 
for Mr. Knight, and algen a collecti 
Castle. In my opinion it ig 
plants from this Island to Engl 
or December, but as soon 
IT shall endeavour 
hand to Mr. Knight 
take care to have r 


our 


with my own 
on for Brahan 
not advisable to send 
and befere November 
on after that aa possible 
to dispatch my collection in 
» and at the same time T will 


eady 100 plants of the Rhodo. 
dendron from N. Ellia, to be sent adaracscd ates: 


ably to Your Pxcellency’s direction with letter fr 
me to Mr. Knight. who I az Jeena 


m sure will with much 
pleasure have them Properly forwarded to their 
destination. 


A report of my proceedings shall be e 
for Your Excelleney’s informa 
command from Your Wxcelle 
best and strict attention. Mav T here alsn beg 
permission to say for Your Exeellency’a 
mation, that no step hag hitherto heen 
Government to release me of the Clerk, Mr. Solomons= 
or to place me upon a footing to treat him as A 
servant, which delay puts him ina very independ 
ent situation before me, and which he failg not to 
show upon a/l occasions. T sinerrely hope I need 
not say more fo ensure hic dismissal from here 
than the following. He ‘My 8.) came at nicht 
(only a few days pact) into my apartments, in a 
stnte of complete intoxication and used the most 
viclent, abusiye and insulting language he could 
possibly frame, and otherwise put me in fuch a 


3 arly sent 
tion, and ever other 
ney shall heave my 


infor- 
taker by 
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PS 


state of nervousness and fear, that I would not 
upon any consideration experience again, if I could 
avoid it. Thig is only a single instance from the 
many I could bring to prove, that he has formed 
acomplicated scheme to annoy me. I have written 
to Mr, Turnour soliciting Governmént interference 
and protection, and that gentleman has suspended 
Mr. Solomonsz, but I trust he will not be admitted 
again to occupy en office in this Department, other- 
wise I fear a failure in the proper performance of 
my duties. 


IT have the Honor to be, Sir, Your Excellenay’s 
most obedient Servant, 
J. G. Loar. 


K. W.S. Macrmnzie, Hgq., A. dD. 0, &., &e., &e. 


Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, Oct. 9, 1838. 

Sir,—In conformity with directions I received 
from His Excellency the Governor on 16th Sept., 
I have the honor to forward for His Fxcellency’s 
information, a report of my proceedings since [ 
took the temporary charge of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradenia. 

Finding that the Establishment had been for a 
long time conducted in a very disorderly manner, 
I commenced an investigation of the office accounts 
&e., and found that there was much to charge the 
respectability of its management. The result of 
that investigation I laid before Mr. Turnour, the 
Government Agent for the Oentral Province, to be 
forwarded by that gentleman to the Colonial Secre- 
tary; I also assisted the Assistant Government 
Agent of the Oentral Province to make an Inven- 
tory of the Government property found upon the 
premises; I next proceeded to place the labour of 
the Establishment upon a more regular and better 
proportioned basis, in which I have succeeded to 
my best satisfaction. Instead of there being some- 
times 15 and at others 50 coolies employed, and 
the labour allowed made up either improperly, or 
by accident as formerly, the required number now 
having a conditional engagement to fulfil, are be- 
come attentive to their employ and absent them- 
selves only upon application for leave to do so; the 
good effects of my arrangements in this department 
are daily visible and acknowledged amongst the whole 
Establishment with every apparent satisfaction. 

I abolished labour on the Sabbath day which had 
been rudely continued tothe period of my taking 
charge. I next cleared away the jungle. from many 
of the overgrown flower borders and roads surround- 
ing the Garden to shew me its position, and to 
enable me to complete a Oatalogue of the plants 
on the premises, which I forwarded with a plan 
of the Garden and a report of its then present con- 
dition to the Assistant Colonial Secretary on the 
15th September for His Excellency the Governor's 
information, 

I next commenced to clear a portion of the land, 
formerly kitchen garden, to enlarge that department, 
and about 4 acres are now added to be trenched 
and laid out for that purpose. I have also cut 
down and cleared away many large trees that were 
common and unsightly at the entrance of the Gar- 
den, repaired one of the principal drives and a few 
of the water channels. I have also commenced 
operations for a nursery upon an extensive scale, 
so as to be enabled to grow and supply the island 
with such useful plants as appear in demand, or 
promise well to repay the cultivator. I have likewise 
made preparations for a classical arrangement of 
the plants upon the following plan, which I hope 
will meet with His Excellency’s approbation. To 
cleay and set apart which is convenient, 24° divi- 
sions proportioned to the extent of and to receive 


separately, the plants according to the c'asses of 
the Linnean system, but not to interfere with the 
three beautiful natural families, Palmsze,Orchides and 
filices which I have proposed to arrange in separate 
divisions appropriated to them alone: one division 
also for aquatic and marshy plants, one division 
for specimens to exemplify the natural or Jussienen 
system of classification, and one division for an Arbo- 
ratum. The kitchen garden to be enlarged as above. 
The orchard to remain as at present adding 
more choice fruits as they may be received, 
and a small plot of ground for an experimental 
garden, form altogether the basis of improvements, 
contemplated and in progress. I have examined 
the Hortus Siccus consisting of upwards of 4900 
specimens, the drawings of upwards of 500, as re- 
ported upon them and dispatched, the former to 
Colombo, to be sent to Madras under the care of 
Colonel Walker in comformity with His Ex-ellency’s 
directions. I have trenched a portion of the old 
kitchen garden and sown vegetable seeds at several 
different periods many of which appear in a 
thriving state. 

IT have also sown seeds of nutmegs and clove 
trees, about 1000, which are in progress of vegeta- 
tion, cleared several pieces of jungle land containing 
coffee seedling plants for nursery, about 10,090, picked 
ripe coffee, in the husk about 25 parrahs, to be 
brought hereafter to Government account, cleared 
and soiled up the Cardamom plantation about one 
acre, which promises an excellent crop. I have 
made a new collection of seeds, to be disposed 
of to all applicants and brought to account accord- 
ingly. The garden is at present in very confused 
order under the progress of necessary alterations ; 
to complete which I beg His Excellency will be 
pleased to grant me the assistance of some extra 
labour which I applied for to the Colonial Secre- 
tary on the 2nd instant. 

I have the honor also to mention for His Hx- 
cellency’s information that I enquired respecting 
the chocolate nut tree, Theobroma Cacao. of Mr. 
Turnour the Government Agent, Kandy, but that 
gentleman has not yet furnished me with any 
particulars. I have however compared the species 
flourishing so beautifully at Peradenia, with the 
Botanical essential characters of Theobroma cacao, 
and find it to coincide with that exactly. Miller, 
in his Botanical Dictionary mentions two principal 
varieties of the tree, but no specific difference ac- 
cording to his description; the one we have here 
has some trifling advantages. The following is a 
method of preparing chocolate which agrees with Dr. 
Gregory’s Arts and Sciences, Miller’s Botanical 
Dictionary and Loudon’s Encyclopadia of Plants : 

“The seeds when fully ripe are taken from the 


} pods and exposed to the sun until they are thoroughly 


dry, when they are fit for store. They are next 
roasted in an iron pot over a fire and divested of 
their external covering, which then separates easily. 
The kernel is levigated on a smooth stone, or 
pounded fine in a mortar, alittle Arnatto is added 
and with a few drops of water is reduced to a 
mass and formed into rolls for use. This simple 
preparation. of Chocolate is the most natural and 
best ’—Gregory. The fruit in the Royal Botanic 
Garden is not yet ripe to make a trial according 
to the above receipt, but it shall have my best 
attention as early as an opportunity offers, and I 
will report the result in due course for His Ex- 
cellency’s information. 

The tree bears two crops annually: one ripens in 
June, the other in December; the bearing trees in 
the Royal. Botanic Garden are likely to produce in 
December next on a fair average calculation, about 
300 lb. weight of. the seed.. 
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I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedient 


Servant, 
(Signed) J. G, Lear. 
Acting Superintendent. 
The Rt. Hon’ble J. A. Stewart Macrnnzis, 


Governor of Ceylon, &e., d&e.,_ &e. 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, June 21st 1839. 
Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s letter of the 17th instant, 
accompanying which was a packet of flower seeds 
I have disposed of in the manner Your Excellency 
was pleased to direct, and 1 beg leave to say that 
I will give my most particular attention to the 
“9 boxes of plants ” received from Calcutta (of which 
I herewith enclose ‘ the original list’) and report 
their condition immediately on their arrival at Pera- 
denia; in compliance also with Your Excellency’s 
wish, I will prepare a report of my latest proceed- 
ings in the Royal Botanic Garden, and forward it 
in due course for Your Hxcellency’s information. 


I have the Honor to be, Sir, Your Hxcellency’s 
most humble and obedient Servant, 
J. G. Lear. 
List or PLANTS CONTAINED IN Two GLAzED CHESTS 
BY THE Hon’sur Mrs. Sruwart Mackagnzin, &e. 


Cuzst No. 1. 
Heliotropium peruvianum 
Bignonia amoena 
Spathodea uncinata, Spr. 

American plant 
Guaiacum officinale 
Heimia myrtifolia, South America 
Curcuma roscoe, Wall 
Hitchenia glauca, Wall - 
Melodinus monogynus, Row 
Gastrochilus pulcherrima, Wall 
Kempferia elegans, Wall 

do roscoe, Wall 
Burma Bamboo. The Jargest bamboo in 
the world 


A charming 8. 


Bs 
SCV ONDaeE Wp 
Ce ell ee Ll nt ed 


13 1 Strobilanthes sabiniana, Nees 
Ave do callosa, Neeg 
15 1 Petalidium bignoniaceum, Wall 
16 1 Canna discolar, Lindl 
17. 1 Olea myrtifolia, Wall 
Curest No. 2. 
18 1 Spermadictyon azureum, Wall 
19 1 Mimosa sensitiva, S. Amer. 
20 1 Magnolia sphenocarpa, Brown 
21 1 Cinnamomum candatum, Wall 
22 1 Gendarussa neesiana, Nees 
23 1 Ficus elastica, Roxb., the Indiarubber tree 
24 1 Memecylon capitellatum 
25 1 Cynometra polyandra, Roxb. 
26 1 Volkameria adorata, R. 
27 1 Cryptophragmium venustum, Nees 
28 1 Cryptostegia grandiflora, Brown 
Cuust No, 2.—(contd.) 
99 1 Hura crepitans, L. 
30 1 Kayea floribunda, Wall 
81 1 Cnestis monodelpha 
82 1 Securidaca paniculata, R. 
83 1 Butea superba, R. 
34 1 Lagerstromia elegans, Wall 
A, Metin, mM. D., 
Superintendent, 


Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta the 14th Decr, 1838, 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor, 
&e., &e., a&e. 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, Jan. 28th, 1839. 
Sir,—I have the honor to forward enclosed for 
Your Exeellency’s information, a report on the con- 


dition of the plants contained in the two cases 
from Calcutta, which came safe tohand on the 26th 
instant, anda statement of my proceedings in the 
Royal Botanic Garden as requested by Your Ex: 
cellency’s etter of the 17th instant, In compliance 
also with former instructions from Your Excellency, 
I have the honor to forward a specimen of choco- 
late I have prepared during the last few days from 
fruit grown in the Royal Botanic Garden Peradenia, 
It is pure, but of course manufacturer being my- 
self, unacquainted with the practical process. The 
system however has been followed as nearly as 
possible that I previously had the honor to lay 
before Your Excellency, extracted from works of 
great popularity, and I trust the result will receive 
Your Excellency’s satisfaction. 

I have the Honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most humble and obedient Servant, 

J. G, Lamar. 


Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 28th, Jany. 1839, 


REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF THE PLANTS Cone 
TAINED IN TWO GLAZED CHESTS RECEIVED FROM 
CaLourta, JANUARY 26th, 1839, 


Cuxst No, 1. 

PLANT, 

No, 1 dead 

a 2 alive, but delicate 

a 3 in good order 
» 4 do do 

” 5 do do 

6 root in good order 

5 7 do do 

re 8 plant do 

96 9 root do 

> 10 do do 

0 1l do do 

99 12 dead 

50 13 plant alive, delicate 

AS 14 root in good order 

ve 15 plant do do 

Bf 16 do do do 
i 17 dead 

Ouzst No. 2, 

Puan, 

No. 18 very delicate 

ne 19 do do 

i 20 do do 

is 21 in good order 

n 22 dead 

as 23 in good order 

5 24 do do 

By 25 delicate 

26 in good ordei' 

Curst No. 2,—(contd,) 

Puant. 

No, 27 dead. 


5 28 very delicate 
” 29 in good order 
ve 30 dead 

a 31 in good order 
Be 82 do do 
oe 33 very delicate 


‘3 34 in good order 
Chest No. 2 was a liitle broken, and the plants 
contained in it were more injured (from that cause) 
than those in No. 1, 
J. G. Lear, 


Actg. Supdt. 


Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, Jany. 28th, 1839. 
For the information of His Excellency the Rt: 
Hon’ble the Govrxrnor, 
Since I had last the honor of reporting the 
condition of the Royal Botanic Garden, and stating 
the alterations I had in yiew, the progress I have 
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made I am sorry falls something short of my 
calculation. It has nevertheless engaged the bulk 
of my most constant and laborious attention, and 
I hope formed the basis of some permanent im- 
provement, and a resource irom whence some ulti- 
mate good may be derived ; nothing but a prospect 
of which has urged me to exertion, nor does 
anything else at present promise to reward me. 
It would be very difficult, if not impossible, for me 
to explain in the first place, the great hardship I 
have had to surmount, in endeavouring to intro- 
duce a system of labour amongst the people of 
the Establishment, which has been one great draw- 
back to all my proceedings. I mention the circum- 
stance, because it could not reascnably be supposed 
a fact, that where the best experience has been 
centered and encouragement given to establish the 
opposite, there could have existed even amongst the 
lavourers, such a total disregard to order, or so 
much ignorance of common works. My endeavours 
to effect a change for the better have not been 
unattended with success to a certain degree, and I 
look forward with much satisfaction to the prospect 
of haviog removed an obstacle so troublesome aud 
discuuraging. 

‘the work I have performed has been the enlarge- 
ment of the Kitchen Garden, which has been all 
trenched, and now consists of about 3 acres, but the 
want of a reguar supply of seeds, the necessity of 
which I have before stated, will render a portion of 
it still unnecessary, and L must here beg to meution 
that it is behind the reach of any individual to as- 
certain here the proper or best times for the uifferent 
kinds ol English vegetables, unless he has an oppor- 
tunity of trying them at ail: one season 1s not sufti- 
cient, but one year would be. The few seeds I have at 
different times received have as often varieu in their 
produce, better or worse as the time may be (or per- 
haps the condition of tue seeds), but fiom ihe above 
course [ shall not be ab.e to gutner any satisfactory 
information. ‘Tne establishment of a nursery for 
useful plants has received much of my attention, 
about 4 acres (which will require eularging) have 
been trenched for the purpose, and is uow nearly 
stocked. It contains at present (68,000) sixty-eight 
thousand seedling coffee plants taken up from the 
jungle and planted in beds, most of which will be 
fit to transplant finally in May next, 18,000 mulberry 
plants propagated from cuttings since last Uctober, 
and will be fit for trausplanting in March if the 
weather permits in any part of the island, 2000 seed- 
lings of nutmegs and cloves, and a small quantity 
of many other kinds of fruit trees. 4 parahs of cotfee 
seed are sown procured from Huova to asecrtain if a 
change of couutry will prove of any benefit to them, 
9000 seeds of cacao, to which quantity 1 im daily 
adding. Ths good which will result trom « nursery 


weil attended to, and the accommodation it will be of 


to all planters who can avail themselves of such a 
resource, is too evident to require words to support 
it: Many gentlemen have expressed themselves to 
me in high terms of the opinion which they enter- 
tainsd of it, several have spoken to me on the 
subject of supplying them with plants, and one 
official application is now filed in the office for 
(100,000) one hundred thousand coffee plants at the 
rate per thousand to be fixed hereafter which L have 
calculated shouid be about 15s. A proper arrange- 
ment in the Botanical department of the Royal 
Botanic Garden has also occupied a great portion 
of my best attention, but the weather for the last 
few months having been so unexpectedly dry, put a 
check to the transplanting, which 1 had deemed 
expedient, and must now remaiu until the next rains, 
finding it quite impossibe at other seasons to per 
form such work with any degree of success, I have 
notwithstanding endeavoured to pyt the borders in 


fit order for the alteration, and also the roads aceces- 
sible to them ; for which purpose I have laid upwards 
of (12,000) twelve thousand feet of turf and used 400 
loads of gravel, all procurei by the strength of the 
Ustablishment. I nave also felled many of the super- 
fluous plants and trees with which the borders were 
thickly studded, repaired many of the channels for 
the conveyance of water, and am now engaged in 
forming suiiable reservoirs for its reception in 
various parts of the premises. 
J. G. Lear, 
Actg. Superintendent. 


Memorial to His Excellency the Rt, Hon’ble the 
GOVERNOR. 

Sir,—It having pleased Your Excellency to be- 
stow upon me the honor of filling the situation as 
Acting Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradenia, I have since ever felt it a pleasing duty 
to observe from time to time, as they occurred to 
me, such circumstances as had a tendency to advance 
the object and interest of that Hstablishment, for 
the purpose of laying the substance of them before 
Your Excellency to receive the benefit of that wise 
adaptation which characterizes the policy of your 
Government ; confirmed in the opinion that such a 
course of proceeding, if honor’d by your notice, will 
terminate ultimately in some good to the Colony. 
The short experience however that I have had in the 
above situation, and exposed at the same time to 
many disadvantayes, rendered it impossible for me 
to have completed the series of observations it was 
my purpose to do; yet, as the statement of many 
alr-ady known particulars may be unwisely delayed 
my presumption on this occasion I trust will, in 
consequence, bear no relation to the character of 
unwarrantable interposition ; it is not my purpose 
to endeavour by supposition or unguarded statement 
to undervalue the existence of an Establishment of 
the above nature, even upon a much less respectable 
foundation than our present one; nor would I dare 
for ® moment to suppose that Your Axcellency is 
not perfectly aware that one of a more extensive 
and influential character would diffuse more gene- 
raliy through the island much required and pro- 
portionable benefits. My object is principally to 
show that under the existence of present arrange- 
ments, which govern and confine the exertions of 
our Establishment much good is lost to the com- 
munity, which a littie outlay and interference on 
the part of Government might easily secure, and 
that too little importance is attached to it gene- 
rally, owing to the extensive knowledge of the fact, 
that means are too limited for much good to ba 
produced or for many to feel its effects. There 
is but little at present upon which to build a safe 
calculation for those who are anxious to benefit by 
ts example, its produce or discoveries, and that 
this may be remedied I most humbly suggest to Your 
Excellency, that the portion of land within the limits 
of the Botanic Garden, planted with coffee, and aow 
occupied on lease by H. Wright Hsq. be taken over 
to Government, that gentleman being desirous, I be- 
lieve, to adopt such terms, That this would be an 
advantage to Government I farther beg to mention ; 
it would at once make the Botanic Garden more pri- 
vate, give greater security to its products, and more 
ample means to accommodate all demands that 
may be made upon it. The rent at present paid by 
Mr. Wright is £63 per annum, its produce last year 
was worth a little upwards of that sum, the 
jack and coconut trees upon it, rent for £20 per 
annum, making receipts amount say to £84, which 
I think is within the actual sum ; labour costs per- 
haps £30 to keep it a little cleared, which would 
make a loss of £9 per annum at present, and under 
good care, aftey years may be fairly calculated to 
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multiply this loss into some gain. By the above 
land being in other than Government hands (waving 
all other considerations) bas the following very pro- 
minent and important objections, The coolies em- 
ployed upon it have access to the Roads through 
the Botanic Garden, at all hours of the day, they 
become acquainted with the state and position of 
eyery thing in the Garden, and the which becomes 
widely circulated by these being often changed, 
and in consequence the Botanic Gardens are ex- 
posed to very numerous chances of depredation, and 
many times to my knowledge and regret they have 
been taken advantage of; in addition to this, the 
rent of the coconut and jack trees is annually 
sold by auction to one individual, who again lets 
the game off in lots, to suit the circumstances of 
the applicants, and the number of sub-renters exceed 
that of the ecoolies employed; these sub-renters sell 
their rents when itis inconvenient to hold them 
longer, or they employ other people to gather in 
their produce, and thus the Botanic Garden is made 
an open and continual thoroughfare to an unlimited 
number of natives, and frequently to known bad cha- 
racters, whose traffic and depredations occasion the 
labour of one cooly at least from me to putin order. 
It may be here I hope with good prudence also ob- 
served, that the advantages to this flourishing Colony 
of an extensive nursery combined with an Horticul- 
tural department well provided with seeds for ex- 
periments, are so great and promising, that security, 
space and encouragement would be well bestowed 
upon it. In support of this opinion I beg to offer 
the following :—I have received from individuals who 
have known that I was an advocate for the intro- 
duction of such a practice, applications for coffee 
plants alone, to the amount of nearly 200,000, and 
at 15s per 1000 would produce £150—three times that 
quantity I may venture to say would be disposed of 
ina short time, were I empowered to publish, that 
I could supply them; but to some of the above ap- 
plicants I was obliged to return an answer doubtful 
of the probability of being able to serve them at the 
periods required. Several verbal applications have 
also been made to me for coffee, nutmegs, cloves, 
chocolate, cardamoms, &c. Some I could not encou- 
rage from the above reason to be ofticially given. 
Should it please Your Excellency te give encourage- 
ment to this important department, I should here 
again most humbly suggest that the Superintendent 
be allowed to employ at fit seasons for the work, 
such a quantity of labour as would be sufficient 
to accomplish it in due time, and discharge them 
when their labour became unprofitable ; this involves 
a very important consideration, for if such liberty 
cannot be exercised, the result must inevitably be 
dissatisfactory ; however, I will not presume to en- 
large upon this subject here, being sensible that 
Your Excellency is too well acquainted with the 
principles of nursery business to require it, parti- 
cularly as relative to it in a Colony, where every-day 
experience shows, that the above attention is more 
necessary than in countries where seasons can be 
more firmly relied upon. A nursery should be at 
least 10 acres in extent and be enlarged as occasion 
served, to keep up a stock equal to the demands 
upon it. The expense of 12 coolies caloulated to be 
employed constantly would manage it, but the 
strength equal to it should be employed at the most 
urgent and necessary seasons. 4 

The best season is now approaching to form a 
nursery, and to the extent above given I am pre- 
pared with young plants to stock it. Should Your 
Excellency therefore be pleased to favour the opi- 
nions1 have here ventured to state, and direct that 
they be acted upon, every command from Your 
Excellency respecting them shall haye my mos 
constant strenuous attention; ) 
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I have the Honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most obedient and very humble Servant, 


J. G. Lar. 
Nuwera Eliya, 6th, April 1838. 
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COCONUT CATERPILLAR BLIGHT. 


(from a Coconut Planter.) 

In reply to your paragraph, I know of no 
thoroughly effective remedy for the caterpillar blight 
on coconut trees. In the Batticaloa district smok- 
ing them out is resorted to by burning the rubbish 
and dry leaves under the trees or between the 


lines, but this works only a partial. or temporary 
cure. 


oo 
A KEW LAST WORDS ON CEYLON BY AN 
EX-GOVERNOR AFTER 4 YEARS’ 
ABSENCE, 


BOTANIOAL GARDENS. 


I must not omit noticing the improved condition 
of our Botanical Gardens, which redounds to the 
credit of Dr. Trimen and his assistants. The 
Peradeniya Gardens were always one of cur show 
places ; they are now more deserving of a visit than 
ever. The park sward is a model of what grass 
grounds should be ; the nomenclature of the trees is 
simple and effective and gives all necessary informa- 
tion to the ordinary visitor ; while the scientific bota- 
nist is always sure of a hearty welcome from the 
Director. : 

The Garden of Hakgala is now one of the 
most beautiful spots in Ceylon, and is worth a 
pilgrimage, and the Garden of tropical products at 
Henaratgoda is well kept and most valuable by its 
display of various products, some which are being 
cultivated and others may possibly be cultivated 
with advantage in the lowcountry. There is one 
disparaging remark which I am obliged to make 
in regard to this Garden, namely the protection 
afforded in it to thousands of flying-foxes. It is 
a cruel hardship to the native owners of fruit 
trees that these voracious bats should be protected, 
indeed encouraged, in a Government institution, It 
is impossible to calculate the loss caused by 
the damage of these creatures, which think nothing 
of a journey of 20 miles at night to rob some 
garden, I well remember the constant complaints 
which used to pour in to me at Kandy on 
the subject of a colony of these bats at Pera- 
deniya Gardens. They have now been expelled, and 
afew coolies armed with guns would goon drive them 
o flight from this city of refuge at Henaratgoda. 
Once dispersed from their present stronghold, the 
natives will make short work of them, and the 
coolies will gladly join in a battue and convert 
them into curries—W. H, Grecory, 

—_—_—_—_q——_—_. 


NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE, 


A decrease of 40 per cent in the tea trade of China 
naturally alarms the Celestials, who contemplate re- 
prisals on the cotton intersts of India. Anorder has 
been placed from Oanton for a thousand looms and 
other plant, at a total cost of near £85,000, and it is 
expected that by next winter the cotton industry will 
be in full swing in China. 

In the dispute between the importers and brokers 
and the dealers the position arrived at is explained 
by the following letter from the hon. secretary of the 
London Wholesale Tea Dealers’ Association:—* With 
reference to the resolution passed at the meeting of 
the trade on the 14th inst., respecting the delivery 
of tea, I haye the pleasure to inform you that a 
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THE CHINA TEA TRADE. 


‘O. M. P.’ writes as follows to the Worth-China 
Daily News, under the date 28th March:— 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Clement Allen, in his last year’s 
Report to the Foreign Office on the Tea Trade at Han- 
kow, quotes largely from a letter which had appeared 
in your columns, from one whom he styles ‘A Pessimis 
Merchant of Shanghai.’ The season’s prospects at 
there foreshadowed were gloomy and- unfavourables 
but the bad results both to native middlemen and to 
foreign exporters have far exceeded the gloomiest 
anticipations. The losses in many instances are almost 
past belief, and as many sales reported from London 
lately show a droop of from 33 to 47 per cent, on prices 
realised for conterparst early in the season, the wind- 
ing up of this season promises to beat the record of 
bad times. Many native middlemen who commenced 
last season with fair capital have become bankrupt. 

The reasons are not farto seek. Encouraged by the 
profit of the previous year the teamen brought down a 
large crop of first crop tea, most of which had been pre- 
pared hastily in bad weather, and was consequently one 
of the vilest crops as regards quality that has ever been 
brought to market forforeignuse. Afterthe Russian 
buyers had first taken their pick in Hankow, and 
the continental exporters had taken their pick in London, 
the stuff left for the discriminating British public 
was almost nauseating. I have no hesitation in saying 
that more than three-fourths of the first crop was 
tainted with some unpleasant flavour or other that 
made it positively unpalatable, and some was actually 
half rotted from rain-damage before it had been fired 
for use. Nothing else could have been expected wh ere 
there are no proper buildings for receiving the raw 
leaf, and where the cottager growers adopt a plan 
of drying the freshly picked leaf over smoking straw 
or over a green wood fire. It is one of the erying 
evils of Ohina that wealth of the country is wasted 
by the negleot of the most ordinary care in preparing 
her splendid raw materials; and her produce is brought 
into disrepute through this neglect. The damage in- 
curred by the want of buildings for housing the newly 
picked leaf last year caused a difference in values 
which would have covered the cost of such buildings 
many times over. 

As usual after a heavy ‘first’ crop the ‘second’ crop 
was poor, hungry, and flavourless, and in a month or 
two it lost all the little briskness which made it at all 
serviceable. The ‘third’ crop was unimportant, and 
of much the same character as the second. 

We are promised a better crop this year; that ia to 
say, proclamations have been issued by the native au- 
thorities in many of the producing districts prohibiting 
the use of anything except charcoal in the firing pro- 
cesses. If these proclamations are effective a grand step 
in the right direction will have been taken, as so much 
depends upon the material used for the firing, and most 
of the objectionable flavours will be eliminated. The 
high prices obtained for really fine teas last year are 
likely to induce early picking ia more districts, but of 
course in the end the quality depends entirely on the 
state of the weather during the picking time, as no im- 
provement is spoken of in the facilities for housing the 
incured leaf. 

There is one point, however, on which too much stress 
cannot be laid. The stock of Ohina Congou in the 
London warehouses is very large, considering the reduced 
consumption, and almost all of it is worth considerably 
less than it costs to produce the very commonest 
descriptions in Ohina. Until this quantity is reduced 
considerably by tLe cessation of shipments of similar 
qualities from China there is no possiblehope of prices 
raising to a paying point for the producer, at any rate 
so long asthe enormous export duties and inland taxa- 
tions exist. The real tug hasat last come on us, and 
it has become evident to all connected with the trade 
that the imposts on tea in Ohina must be considerably 
reduced, if not altogether abolished, or the trade will be 
reduced to a minimum, The taste for tea is increasing 


conference of importers, dealers, brokers, and ware- 
house proprietors was held yesterday, at which the 
principle of having tea ready for delivery before being 
sold was unanimously admitted, and the following 
clause in lieu of Condition 4 was recommended for 
for adoption:—‘4. All teasto be ready for delivery 
on the day of sale. The weight notes to be 
delivered within three working days from the 
day of sale, or the buyer to have the option of re- 
fusing to accept such lot or lots for which he cannot 
obtain the weight notes. Missing packages, if equal 
to bulk, and not more than five per cent., are 
exempted from this condition, and are to be taken 
by the buyer at the original price and prompt if 
tendered within fourteen days from date of contract. 
In case China teas should be required by the buyer 
to be inspected, a further allowance of two days, 
making five in all, to be allowed for the completion 
of the delivery of the weight notes.’ The only diffe- 
rence between this condition and the one passed 
at the dealers’ meeting is the completion of the 
delivery of weight notes on the third instead of the 
second day, but as the tea will be weighed before 
being submitted for sale, it is thoroughly under- 
stood that delivery of a part of the tea when de- 
manded will be given as soon after the sale as 
possible. Although some catalogues have been printed 
on the old terms for next wesk, it is also understood 
that this condition will apply to these catalogues 
also, and that after next week the printed conditions 
will be altered,and no teas will be sold or purchased 
except on the new conditions.” 

Discussing the Revenue and Mr. Goschen’s surplus, 
the Standard says:—‘ There have been more brilliant 
surpluses in the history of the country, but it is quite 
possible for a man of first-olass financial ability and 
courage to do much with three millions. How will 
Mr. Goschen dispose of it? Will he abolish the tea 
duty? If he does, he might almost as well put an 
end |to the Customs service entirely, and make 
tobacco a monopoly, spirits and wine matters of Excise, 
and throw all ports open unwatched by a.single 
exciseman.”” 

There have been a great many crimes of adultera- 
tion perpetrated in the name of coffee, and this is 
the latest: A substance purporting to be coffee has 
came under analysis in Germany, which, instead of 
being the genuine article, is a mixture of chemicals 
and other ingredients harmful to the human eco- 
nomy. The chemical analysis revealed the following 
constitution in percentages:—Crude proteins 17°90, fat 
2:03, ash 2°27, woody fibre 10°33, caffeine 0:04, sugar 
1:99, non-nitrogenous extracts 64:04, matter soluble 
in water 24:85. When this concoction was examined 
by means of the microscope, the presence of lupin 
seeds, the cells of the outer skin of some kind of 
grain which could not be definitely determined, to- 
gether with tiny hairs which might‘have been de- 
rived from wheat, were observed. ‘The caffeine, it 
will be noticed, occurs in about the same proportion 
as it exists in genuine coffee. The objectionable ir- 
gredient in this mixture isthe lupin seeds: there 
contain a certain bitter principle, which is well- 
known to have a harmful effect upon the human 
system,—Z, and CO. Mail, April 3rd. 


————SS 
CEYLON TEA IN MELBOURNE, 


(From a Melbourne Correspondent.) 


As one should always hear cons as well as pros, I 
can scarcely help repeating, for what it is worth 
what the manager of the tea department in Jas. 
Service & Co.’s house here said to me yesterday :— 

“We are getting sick of Ceylon teas; they go 
‘ off’ go soon; supplies coming down, getting weaker 
in flavor every season, which is not the case with 
Indians.” 

T have heard nothing of the kind from any other 
tea men, and will find out whether this man’s 
opinion is considered of value. 1 truat not, 


to aupply the demand unless these crushing taxes are 
removed, 


yearly, but Ohina cannot holdher own in the competition _ 
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It is rumoured that only four steamers will load teas 
in Hankow for London this season. It would be better 
if none went there to load, and that steamers should 
be despatched from Shanghai on fixed dates with part 
cargoes only, This sounds retrogressive, but if the 
Chinege will not keep level with other producing coun- 
tries either in quality of their teas or by reducing 
their tariff and giving acheap article, we must look for 
retrogression, if not extinction. Itisa sad comment on 
the trade that foursteamers should be now con idered 
enough, whereas fifteen were atone time noh ‘ought 
too many. 

There ig very little doubts that as far as English 
buyers are concerned the buiness this year will be a 
dragging one, and much of the first crop teas will have 
to be held by tha Ohinese end brought down to Shang- 
hai for sail. It would be a great boon to many teamen, 
if they were allowed to bring down their teas in bond 
and pay duty in Shanghai atthe timeof export. At 
present it necessitates obtaining an advance on which 
interest has to be paid, of 30 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the value of a good deal of the tea which comes to 
Shanghai for sale before it can be forwarded, and this 
proventa much tea bemg sent down which would other- 
wise find its wav to this market. This would probably 
have the double effect of encouraging theuse of the 
bonded svstem, as well agof bringing thetea trade 
back to Shanghai. 

The stock of China Oongou in London on Ist June 
next will be at least 30,000,000 pounds. or six months 
supply at the pzesent rate of deliveries for England 
and the Oontinent.—C. Mail. 


ON See 
COFFEE IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


The Rajah of Jembrana, in Bali, intends, it is 
said, to carry on coffee cultivation there as a 
Government enterprise. He has already sent a com- 
missioner to Java to see how that branch of plant- 
ing is managed there, and to engage labourers for 
his behoof. 


The Batavia Niewwsblad says that the Java 


coffee crop this year will fall so short as to give, 


rise to serious financial difficulties with the Govern- 
ment. The paddy crop too looks unpromising, and 
the sugar yield is no better. A deficit in the 
Budget looks alarmingly near, but the diminished 
tax-bearing power of the impoverished people allows 
no hope of additional revenue.—Straits Times 
April 16th, 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


HOPEFUL TIMES AND THE PROSPECTS OF THE 
PLANTER—SIR ARTHUR GORDON AND HIS ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN OBYLON—HIGH PRICHS FOR CACAO— 
OPINION OF A VISITORON CEYLON CACAO—COFREH DOING 
VERY WELL. 


April 23rd. 


The spirit of the times is very hopeful, and we 
hear on all hands that the prospects of the tea 
planters are good. Knowing ones whoprofess to 
have their finger upon the pulse of the, tea industry 
don’t hesitate to talk of ‘a. boom” coming ; and 
there are visions, more or less distinct, of the.near 
advent of the “gilded youth” seeking investments 
in tea property, and insisting on playing sterling 
money, and that down. The Tea companies are 
doing us a lot- of goodamong the moneyed class, 
is what we are told; and it only wants time to 
allow the knowledge of what handsome returns 
gome of them give, to filter into the imagina- 
tions of home investors, and then—we will be 
all in clover, Even the V.A’s, as your colums 
show, are turning hopeful, and it is pleasing to 
learn of the authority of those infallibles, that wo 


have all made & mistake in our estimates of young 
tea, but a very much greater one in understand- 
ing what it will do when old. It is a comfort 
that the bright vision is ahead and not behind 
us; and that some having already lived through the 
original blunder, They will find the latter more 
easily borne with, when their old tea gives more 
than they expected. But against all this, we have 
to place the rising exchange, sickness among our 
coolies, and the Governor: things to “hand us 
doon,” and keep us humble. Asto exchange, although 
we may not benefit when it spurts up, somebody 
else does; the influenza epidemic helps the consump: 
tion of quinine, and makes, or at least tends 
to make, our bark more valuable: but the Governor 
and his despatches—how can they be estimated ? 
Is Sir Arthur benefited in any way by his wrong. 
headedness, is the planter benefited, are the coolies 
benefited? I don’t know what object His Excellency 
has set before him as his aim in lite: but if it 
is the high one of an inscrutable providence, he has, 
in his action regarding our labour laws, surely 
attained it. His ways are past finding out, I 
suppose it would be too funny a thing for Sir 
Arthur to leave a colony over which he has ruled, 
in peace and love with all men, or even on decent 
terms with the majority. He has not done itin the 
past, and it is clear he ig not going to make an ex- 
ception with Oeylon. 

The splendid prices which Cocoa is fetching make 
& cacao garden in these days a veritable Eldorado, 
and the tree itself seems to be responding as 
if it wanted to live up to the good times, Where 
it has been at all well cared for, there is now 
a fair spring crop, and a luxuriance of blossom 
which speaks well for the coming autumn one, 
The other day the island wasa visited by one of the 
big continental chocolate makers, and he wag 
strong in praise of our Caracas variety and. ag 
vigorous in denouncing the Forastero. There are 
very many more difficulties to be overcome in the 
roasting and manipulating of the latter; and it 
never does produce the same delicate flavoured 
chocolate which can be. made from the plumper 
bean of the Caracas sort, The highest prices will 
always be got for the red kind, whereas the others 
have to meet the competition of the West Indian 
growers. A planter who has both kinds growing 
has come to the conclusion that the Forastero pays 
better. He made a careful experiment of the weight 
of beans got from an equal number of pods of the 
two varieties, and found. that the Forastero took 
considerably less tomake a owt, than the Oaracas did, 
This extra weight more than counterbalanced the 
lower price which Forastero gets. in London, and that 
taking the thing all round Forastero could.be grown 
ata better profit) than Caracas. To establish. this 
a good many more experiments would have to be 
made, Meanwhile) it. is settled: beyond doubt, that 
in Ceylon’s possession of the true Caracas. variety 
which has died out of the West: Indies, we. have 
one reason why our produce has a booming market, 
and prices at 112s: whereas West Indians are . 
dull, and go downas low as 50s, No.doubt'we 
cure better, and generally take more pains, but-a 
flat bean would never be cured into a plump.one, 
and it is the round, red, fat one which the cho 
colate manufacturers desire, and for which they are 
prepared to pay, 

What Coffee there is promises to do.very well on this 
side. There have been some three blossoms, two of 
which at least have set well,and the other may do 
so in spite of the rain which fell while the flower 
wasout. But there is alittle bug hanging about, 
which one would rather be spared, as itis a factor 
which may upset caloulations however carefully 
they may have been made, PEPPERCORN, 
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IRRIGATION AND CULTIVATION. 


KALAWEWA AND ITS WATER SUPPLY—RAILWAY EXTEN- 
SION TO THE NORTH—THE DANGER TO CEYLON OF 
CONNECTING IT BY RAIL WITH INDIA—IRRIGATION 
WORKS, AND EUROPEANS US. NATIVE AGRICULTURISTS 
—THE PROPOSED ADDRESS TO SIR ARTHUR GORDON: 
IN WHAT HE HAS DESERVED WELL OF THE COLONY 
AND HIS FAULTS—VAIN VATIOINATIONS REGARDING THE 
WEATHER—A FIERCE STORM—THE LINDULA VALLEY 
REVISITED—COFFEE AND CINOHONA—TH® PATRIARCH’S 
LATEST THEORY—GREVILLEAS, BLUE GUMS, AND SAPUS 
—SAD RECOLLECTIONS. 

Nanvoya, April 23rd. 


If, in the abnormal drought of the early part of 
_ this year, a tank at this elevation became almost 
dry, it is scarcely a matter for wonder that Kaia- 
wewa should run out, considering the demands 
made onit. TI see that Sir Wm. Gregory agrees in 
the opinion that a third stream ought to be diverted 
so as to fully supply this important tank. On 
hearing of the dried-up condition of the great North. 
Central Province tank from a party who had visited 
it about three weeks ago, I wrote to an authority 
with special means of information on the subject ; 
and even after a delay which I regret, although 
it wag largely due to indisposition, I now give the 
reply as interesting and important :— 

“ Water, like other matter. cannot be in two places 
at once; and if the water of Kalawewa has been let 
into the tanks it is meant to supply, it is naturally re- 
dneed in the store tank itself. In 1888 snd again in 
1889 the whole of the tanks fed bv the Yodiela were 
filled twice in each year. which means two harvests where 
there was only one before. This has been an excep- 
tionally dry year and the tank was reduced to a depth 
of seven feet. The Dambuluoya is now (April 12th) 
again running and the tank is rapidly filling,and the 
water has been let down tothe tanks below. In or- 
dinary years the present supply is emply sufficient for 
all the tank bas at present to do. When the channel 
to the N.-W. Province isopened it will require an ad- 
ditional supply of water and additional height in the 
spill ; nothing more.” 

You will see that my correspondent talks of an ad- 
ditional supply of water,-as if that could be easily 
obtained, while, as you are aware, Mr. Wrightson’s 
plan of the spill included an ultimate addition to its 
heicht of 5 feet. When that is effected and the 
tank ia filled, it will be a truly grand Jake. Let us 
hope that it will speedily be rendered more accessible 
than it now is. While I do not understand my 
- well-informed and able correspondent to be opposed 
to an extension of railway facilities to the tank 
yegion, even should the effect be to increase more 
than ever the successful competition of South Indian 
with native-grown rice, he has teken a very grave 


view indeed of the danger to which Ceylon would. 


expose itself by directly hastening what is probably 
inevitable, the junction of our island with the Indian 
continent by means of a railway across Adam’s or 
rather Rama’s Bridge, as the series of reefs in the 
dividing channel are called. The objections 
stated below are worthy of deep and serious con- 
sideration. Theremay be defects in our system 
of island government, but we may well pray to be 
preserved from absorption in the Indian Empire. 
Half our revenue would then be expended in what 
we now g0 muuch deprecate, an enhanced military 
contribution. Here are the views of an able and 
farseeing man :— 

“ Will you allow me to suggest to you some con- 
ciderations which make me hesitate to anticipate un- 
mixed advantage to Cevion from the conetruction of a 
railway bridge connecting us with India. 

“Tt wil! no doubt render Oolombo the port of South- 
ern'India, and that equally no doubt will be a very 
good thing for Colombo, the population and prosperity 
of which will be great’y increased, Whether the coun- 


‘with the other. 


try through which the railway passes will be equally 
benefited by the mere transit of Indian goods through 
itis another question, but to some extent, at all events 
it will benefit also. 

“This is the favourable aspect of the matter, but 
there is another way of looking at it. Anyone who 
has the slightest acquaintance with practical politics 
must perceive that when once the watery boundary 
between India and Ceylon has been abolished, and 
Oclombo has become virtually an Indian port, the sh- 
sorption of Ceylon by India is inevitable. There are 
many and excellent reasons why it oughi not to he so 
absorbed, but as I have said before no practical politi- 
cien can fail to see that plausible general views (called 
‘broad ’) andthe force and weight of the stronger 
Power (which willdesire the annexation) will prevail. It 
is just as clear 8a that the abolition of the import duty 
must follow the abolition of the grain tax. People may 
ask € Why should it?” and give very good reasons why 
the import duty should continue nevertheless. We, 
who have any political instinct. hardly take the trouble 
to answer their arguments. We know the one must go 
And go, believe me, it isin this cace. 
If once Oeylon becomes, geographically, only the mast 
southern promontory of India, ehe must soon, if not im- 
mediately, become administratively a part of Tndia.and 
that I think willbe anvthing but a benefit to Ceylon. 
Not only dees the Central Government of India 
take to itself a fixed percentage of l/l taxation 
raised by its local governments. but it w*thout sernple 
helps itself over and above this to anv morev, the 
absolute necessity for the expenditure cf which locally 
cannot beshown: The resnitis that all local public 
worksare at a stand-still. A high Madras (ivilian 
recently stated that last year after having pared down 
the expenditure of the Presidency to starvation point 
the Oentral Government helped itself tono less than 
seventeen lacs of Madras Kevenue in addition to the 
regular fixed percentage. Under this récime Colombo 
might swell. but the rest of Ceylon would shrivel.” 

As the writer of the recent article advocating a 
scheme which I suggested through the Observer 
so long ago as 1841, you will, of course, give full 
consideration to these views adverse to the pro- 
posed connection. I consider them very weighty, 
although the comparison with the grain taxes 
somewhat fails. It is now a principle of free trade 
policy that if a local excise on a locally grown 
product is abolished, the import duties on the 
similar article must also disappear, as otherwise 
the latter would be protective. But there is no 
absolute principle which would necessitate the 
absorntion of Ceylon by India, on the connection 
of, the two countries by railway. The pyroba- 
bilities. however, amount almost to a principle. 

I had somehow received the idea that when the 
lands under the Kantalay tank came to be disposed 
of a special despatch from the Secretary of State 
directed the local Government to give preference to 
the native Company which had been formed, over 
Europeans who might desire to  wurchase. 
In truth I largely shared the view, which I believe is 
very generally held, that, when means of irrigation 
are provided for lands, such Jands will be sold by 
Government if not exclusively yet preferably to 
rice growers. To settle all doubt on the subject, I 
wrote to a Government officer able to give the true 
state of the case. His reply was :— 

“You ask whether ‘it was in deference to express 
orders from the Secretary of State that the Jands 
nnder Kantalav were handed over to natives, applica- 
tion by Elphinstone and others being refused ’—So 
far as IT am aware, there were no such orders. And 
T think you must be mistaken about applications from 
Elphinstone and others being refused. Christie cer- 
tainly, and I am all but sure Elphinstone also, had — 
land below Kantalay. : 

*¢ You also ask whether if land were applied for 
under tanke to plant cotton or some similar purpose — 
there would be any hesitation in granting it. When land ~ 

nder tanks is put up for sale, Government do not 
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ask who buys it, and the hast practical answer I can 
give is that Mr. Pole Oarew a few weeks ago bought 
several lots of land under one of the branches of the 
Walawe scheme, for, I believe, the cultivation of cotton 
and tobacco.” 

Again, in reply toa second letter of mine, my 
correspondent wrote :— a 

“ You are substantially but not verbally right in 
your interpretation of what I wrote about land under 
tanks. You say that you are glad to hear that ‘lands 
supplied by Government with irrigation water are 
open to all purchasers and for all purposes,’ T think 
1 said all lands put up for sale by auction would be ro 
available, But in some cases, just as Government, sell 
aplanter a bit of land next his estate for extension, 
without auction, so they sell land needed for the exten- 
sion of the village fields or practically in possession of 
the villagers through a long succession of chena per: 
mits, But this does not apply to large blocks of Jand 
newly supplied with water.” 

If, therefore, even in remote parts of the island, 
Indian rice should ever be' able so to compete with 
the native-grown article as to render the production 
of the’ latter unprofitable, the irrigation works will 
facilitate other enterprises such as the cultivation of 
cotton, tobacco, palms &c., as also the watering of 
grass méadows for the feeding of cattle. This con- 
sideration should tell with Huropeans in modifying 
their objections to liberal votes for irrigation votes. 
which after all,!from the time of Sir Henry Warduntil 
now. have not aggregated more than half a million 
sterling. I quite anticipate a very large andprofitable 
growth of cotton and other products in of dry and 
‘arid portions of the island bv means the irrigation. 
Nanvoya,- April 25. 

I wrote yesterday that if such a morning as had 
then dawned did not mean fair weather human 
vaticination was vain. And vain it is! On the 
lower portion of this estate there was fierce 
thunder- and rain-storm which gave 2-40 inches of 
rain in 45 minutes, the total being 2°56. That 
wag at 4,700 feet altitude in the valley of the 
Dimbuldanda. At the upper bungalow, altitude 
5,750 feet, the measurement this morning is only 
1:28, protty well, however, after all wohave had. 
The thunder was terrific and the flashes of lightning 
vivid beyond des¢ription. While all this wag going on 
up here, we were down at Lindula, where. although 
the storm was felt, it was in a mo ified degree. 
On our return journey the flcoded”and roaring 
rivers, yellow and even red with silt, dicated what 
had been going on amidst the mountain heights. 

It was interesting, after the lapse inaf a couple of 
years, to traverse the once familiar ‘ Lorne Road”? 
and to look down on the pretty scene of mingled 
cultivation and extended buildings. town merging 
into estate bungalows and stores in the low-lying 
valley of Lindula. It must still be a prosperous 
place, for Jordan & Co.’s store is one of the most 
extensive and well stocked beyond the capital. 
En route we were struck wilh the quantity of coffee 
and cinchona which still exists, although gradually 
giving way to tea. Near Lindula we saw some of 
the first planted succirubras, perfect giants. The 
aight of them led our friend ‘‘the patriarch’’ to 
broach his theory, that the cinchona has not been 
and cannot be naturalized in Ceylon: that fresh 
seed should constantly be obtained from South 
America. On the other hand, the latest Niloiri 
report indicates the success of the fine hybrid, 
O.magnifolia. The Grevillea robusta trees along 
the roadside were sights to see, those helonoing 
to Dessford and Lorne being ina blaze of brilliant 
comb-like orange-coloured blossom. For sym- 
metrical growth those at Somerset excelled. The 
roadside along lLLamiliere was lined with young 
grevilleas of most luxuriant foliage, planted by 
Mr. Wright, I understood; from seed yielded by a 
few old trees at his bungalow. A row of thege 
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trees, severely trimmed and standing up tall and 
straioht, along the road to the store, was very 
striking. I regard this tree as, for ornament and 
uge, one of the greatest acquisitions in sarbori- 
culture the colony has even made, From the 
pruned branches of those lining the road through 
Dessford and Lorne a very appreciable supnly 
of good fuel is available. Then both the blue 
pums and the sn»pus, at the lower elevations 
and in shelter, showed grand growth. The ‘canna’? 
thug grown are not our indigenous Michelia 
nilagivica, but Michelia champac, an introduced 
plant with much larger leaves. More beautiful 
trees than those along the roadside at Langdale 
could not be wished for, and many of these algo 
were in blossom,—covered with the large fragrant 
flowers eo conspicuous in Hindu pootry and legend. 
Ahout 4,600 feet is evidently the zone for these 
aplendid trees. At a thousand feet higher up, with 
us, they have merely, as a rule, strugeled for exis- 
tence. That and worse we found to be the condi- 
tion of some ‘white toons’? which we recollect as 
fresh and flourishing after being put out some 
holf-dozen veara ago. Now we found them with 
bare tops. So that clearly 4,600 feet must be too 
high for the typical Cedrela toona, while the red 
flourishes equaliy in the Kotagala valley and in 
Nuwara Fliva. Altogether the drive through the 
once familiar scenes, now revisited. was pleasant and 
interesting, although the sight of Langdale, Lorneand 
other places called up sad recollections of so many 
‘Old familiar faces’? 
vanished into the land of the hereafter. 


A NEW COCONUT PRODUCT. 

Paragraphs have been going the round of London 
and provincial journals concerning a new manufactured 
product of the coconut, so much the reverse of cor- 
rect, and so calculated to leave a wrong impression 
as to the future development of the new industry, that 
it may be well to correct these errors. 

The product to which we refer is what has been 
termed “coconut butter,’ a name which is incorrect, 
and is probably accountable for much of the ill renute 
into which it has fallen. Being regarded as a “‘butter,”’ 
and produced at abont half the market price of or- 
dinary butter, those who have written on the subject 
raise a cry condemning it as a new adulterant of 
the dairy produce, and a rival of margerine. In the 
first place, it is not a butter in any sense of the 
word and is not at all likely to be emploved ag 
an adulterant by reason of its peculiar flavour and 
colour. It ig in fact a vegetable lard, and as such it 
igs intendad to be used, andis so employed in Ger- 
man kitchens in all cooking processes. We are 
desirous of correcting the erroneous statements 
regarding’ this article, because we believe there is a 
great future for itin a way and ina direction which 
we will indicate further on. It is, moreover, worthy 
of notice as being one more product added to scores 
of others from the sameremarkable tree—the coconut 
palm—regvarding which the British public are but in- 
adequately informed. The graceful form and bright 
hue of its golden fruit and feathery foliage are well 
enough known to most readers of illustrated botanv 
and books on the East; but how few are acquainted 
with the numberless uses to which everv fraction of 
its stem, leaves, and fruit are applied bv the natives 
of Hastern countries! So numerous are its uses, such 
a blessing is the tree tothe races of tropical countries, 
and eso little is known of its original habitat, that 
it has heen termed ‘fa gift of the gods.” 

We think it necessary to remove the wrong im- 
pression created by allusion to this new article ag an 
‘©adulterant,” because we believe it will build up a 
future trade in the eastern and western worlds. 
Throughout India wherever Indian coolies are found 
as labourers, as is the case in the west Indies, the 
no‘ives of that vast country employ in their culi- 
nary operations a large quantity of fat under the 
pame of ‘* ghee,” answerin in colour and 
quality to our “lard,” It i the product of 
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“mili, and in as much as Hindoos will not 
ey anil fat, and Mohammedans avoid the 
use of bog’s lard, this ghee is the only article in use 
throughout India for culinary purposes, and being in 
such large demand it is by no means cheap. when pur- 
chased in the bazzars, Now, in the newly introduced 
coconut fat, misnamed butter, there is at once a better 
anda cheaper article for Hindoo and Mussulman use. 
Being a purely vegetable product, it is commended 
to the scrupulous Hindoo and the prejudiced Moham- 
medan, and cannot fail to come into extensive use 
thronghout India, and when we say this we say a great 
deal, because we have to deal witha population of two 
hundred millions. If it can be produced by German 
chemists at Mannheim at half the cost of butter, after 
incurring the chargeson importing the bulky raw mate- 
rial from tho Hast, how much more economy may be 
studied by its manufacturers in localities where the 
goconut is produced in such lavish abundance ? The 
production of the nutmay be indefinitely extended on 
the poorest soil in both the Hast and West Indies, 
offering employment and profit in our own colonies and 
dependencics.—“ Osylon Advertiser.” 


INDUSTRIES IN JAMAICA, 

Tt a EW early in the day to contemplate the good 
to resnlt from the proposed Exhibition. All Exhibi- 
tions, commencing with the pioneer Exhibition held in 
London in 1851, have had as their motive and their re- 
ault the development of the resources and trade, not 
a of the countries in which they were held, but also 
Of anes countries which participated in them. An 
Fxhibition to be held in Jamaica will have great scope 
for the fulfilment of these objects; for this is a country 
not simply abounding with products that by the ap- 

lication of science may be rendered of great commer- 
“ne alve+ but one in which there are for the most 
cial v Sian which the commercial world is just now 
rae te z aw material for manufac- 


turing purposes, 
factures to which they 


ittee for t D : 
oF oe ed in a recent Gleaner, it was pointed 


the machines that should be sent out 
Out enibition should be cheap and easy ones for the 
extraction of oils by compression, and the preparation 


asthe extraction of fibres from the 
oe eects banana, silk-grass, penguin, 
bowstring hemp, pineapple, dagger, curatoe, &., all 
of which are already common | to euis island. 
This points in the direction where lies the materials 
of which the industry of the world is atte to get 
ossession. Other parts of the West Indies are 
4 ally as rich as Jamaica in these products, and 
te only question is, who shall be first, and who shall 
be the most enterprising 10 turuing these things to 
account ? 
Jamaica hes f i 
rous products ; bu 
pie tee done no better tl 
colony has already establis 


By Trinidad papers jus 


fibre for market. 
ported that “as a 
among the first of 
T can recommend 


its class, an 
it with * considerable wponfideuce 
‘no to the facilities for its growth an @ cer- 
tainty that it will thrive derived ee fee peas at 
; reas as a weed aD ; 
aver Core Hive selanid to the exclusion of others of its 
Syaee B On the strength of this and other scientific ae: 
sorts, a company was formed with a capital ob tea 
5 work the enterprize. It will thus be seen that ae: 
bago has gone ahead to do that d which Jamaica has 
si Jking about for these thirty years or PO 
Fibres, not from silk grass Bone but aise sion a.dozep 
Dy ts, have been prepared An nt to ot 
oeibiions : but beyond making the exhibits, in which 


heen ta 


our people have always felt great pride, there has never 
been any practical result. The samples have elways 
been pronounced tobe excellent; but beyond that en- 
terprize has never gone; asif people were only con 
tent to know, or content to have the world acknow- 
ledge that Jamaica abounds in fibre producing plants 
that if turned to account might realize wealth for the 
country. ; 

The Silk Grass (Furcrea Cubensis) is found in differ. 
ent parts of Jamaica, and there is hardly any part of 
the island where, if encouraged, it would not prow, 74 
ghould be of interest tous to observe and carefully note 
what Tobagois doing, and especially note the clagg of 
machinery which sbe employes to bring ebont the 
success of the enterprize upon which she has enterag 
The great drawback hitherto has been to obiain suite 
able-machinery. ‘The surmounting of this d fiiculty jg 
oneof the benefits to result from our Exhibition to 
which we lovk forward, It will be the interest of 
inventors and Manufacturers to gendout OD exhipition 
machines that May be applied to our Wants, in which 
case, not silk gt8es only but many other fibre yielding 
plants as well, Which are just now troublesome weeds, 
might be turned to account, The Dageer and the 
Penguin have been referred to. Just now they 
have been allowed to over-run hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of acresin parts of the country adapted 
to their growth. The only use to which they are 
applied is in making fences, for which Penguin is 
extensively employed, otherwise they are absolutely 
worthless and pre-occupy the land tothe absolute ex- 
clusion of every other description of growth. A fibre 
is obtainable from both these plants from which fabrics 
of a delicate texture might be manufactured, 

But when we speak of the Silk Grass, the Penguin 
and the Dagger, we mention but a limited number of 
the fibre-yielding plants that are indigenous to this 
country ; and then, perhaps, not the readiest and most 
available. As a few minutes conversation with the 
intelligent Manager of the Hope Botanic Garden would 
soon disclose, there are numerous fibre-yielding plants 
known only to botanists abounding here, in addition 
to those that are generally known, Mr. Harris has 
himself been giving much attention to the subject, 
But we need not go beyond the Banana for the pre- 
sent. It haslong ago been demonstrated that the fibre 
of the banana isapplicable to rope making and other 
purposes. It has been tested and found acceptable by 
manufactures, but there has come in the usual ques- 
tion by which our people have so often been stumped: 
“ How muchof it oan yousupply’’P It is feared that 
Jamaica never succeeds in supplying other than 
samples. And yet to be ableto put a large quantity 
of banana fibre in the market should not be 
attended with any difficulty, seeing that we 
are now growing bananas by the million for 
exportation. Each plant, or sucker, of the banana pro- 
duces but a single bunch of fruit, and when this 
comes to maturity the stem has to be cut down, for 
it never bears a second time ; but in its place from 
four to, in favorable districts, seven young shoots 
spring up. Those who have studied the subject have 
demonstrated that the fibre is the more valuable part 
of the plant, and that if enterprize were fairly di- 
rected towards it, the fruit would become of entirely 
secondary value, and it would be worth while to 
cultivate bananas, not for the fruit, but for the fibre. 
But the fruit, which hag proved such a valuable 
resource during the long depression of the sugar 
industry, adding thousands upon thousands of pounds 
to the income of the island, is all that is turned to 
account; and the millions of stems, rich in fibre, 
that have been cut down every season have only been 
used a8 manure for the young plants, 

Itis time that our people begin to think seriously 
of turning waste materials to account, and there is 
no waste material of greater promise than that 
which i3 obtainable from our fibre-yielding plants. 
If we are not up aud doing, we shall find ourselves 
outstripped in the race by even little Tobago, 26 
miles long and 6 or 7 miles broad, with a populaticn — 
little more than half of that of the city of Kingston, — 
—Janaica Gleaner. 
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THE RUBY MINES OF BURMA. 


A good deal of renewed interest has naturally 
been created in Burma and its ruby mines, in 
consequence of the recent visit to Burma of Sir 
Lepel Griffin. A gentleman writing from Bombay 
gives an account of the mines, which is highly 
interesting at the present time:—The ruby mines, 
ag at present defined, may be considered as limited 
to the four valleys of Mogok, Say Boo, Kathey, and 
Kyatpyen; and, although they cover a nominal ex- 
tent of 50 square miles (ten by five), the well-defined 
areas where ruby mines are known to have been 
actually worked are included in a total space of less 
than five square miles. The remaining space, 
although not worked in the past, is, however, con- 
sidered likely to prove not less prolific of rubies 
in the future then that part which has been already 
exploited by the natives. Although they might be 
further subdivided, there were two principal modes 
of native mining—one adapted to the plains and 
the other to the hillsides. In the former the byon, 
or ruby earth, lies at a depth of from 3 to 20 
feet; and in the latter the operations of the natives 
have been restricted to the clay in the fissures of 
the rocke. Fortunately, these mining operations can 
be carried on to the most advantage at different 
seasons of the year, the dry season being the 
most favourable for working the byon in the plains, 
and the wet, when the water is more abundant, 
for acting on the lodes in the rocks. Atthe same 
time, it may be observed that working on the lodes 
can be carried on during the wet season with 
littleor no interruption. Experience has shown that 
while common stones are abundantin the byon, 
the larger and more valuable have generally been 
discovered, under greater engineering difficulties, in 
the lodes, These have only been worked by the 
natives in the soft clay which fills up the fissures 
of the rocks, and one of the first suggestions made 
for the improved working of the mines was to estab- 
lish a way, or working, through the rooks in prox- 
imity to some formerly productive fissure, Should 
a profitable lode be reached, it would be easy to 
sink the necessary shafts, or establish drifts. For 
these operations only the simplest appliances, in 
the shape of drills, jumpers, and dynamite work by 
hand labour, would be requisite. With sufficient 
water power, which is rarely deficient, compressed- 
air machinery and diamond drills can be used. In 
one important point the native workmen were ex- 
tremely deficient and behind the time. They neither 
understood nor could they supply artificial venti- 
lation, and a large number of mines have evi- 
dently been abandoned, not because they are ex- 
hausted, but because the miners were stopped by 
accumulations of carbonic acid or oxide gases. 

In working the byon in the plain of the val- 
leys, it is most essential that the supply of water 
should be copious, continuous, and well regulated. 
Under native management the supply was pro- 
vided in open aqueducts, and these are, of course, 
antiquated, and will have to give place to 
wrought or cast-iron pipes. On the supply of 
water depends the substitution of true hydraulic 
mining for the orude systems hitherto in use 
among the Burmese, The success of the mining 
operations in the past has arisen from their 
simplicity, and, probably, it will not be very dif- 
ferent in the future. In dealing with the byon 
in the valley, very likely no mode will work better, 
or prove more remunerative, than the total removal 
of the crust of earth covering the byon, and then 
carrying the byon itself to the washing-house ; 
and this operation might be continued over suc- 
cessive plots, until every inch of ruby-bearing 
gravel had been extracted, This mode of working 


the byon applies evidently to that whichis nearest 
the surface. Much of the byon lies at a depth 
which can only be made accessible by regular 
mining operations; but it is desirable, from every 
point of view, that the productiveness of these 
mines should be made evident without any 
avoidable delay; and for that reason, if for no 
other, the simplest and most economical—in the 
sense of certainty of result, as well as cheapness 
of cost—procedure should find favour.—H. Mail. 


—————E 


| SELF-COLONIZATION OF THE . COCONUT 


PALM. 


The question whether the coconut palm ig 
capable of establishing itself on oceanic islands, or 
other shores for the matter of that, from seed 
cast ashore, was long doubted; and if the recent 
evidence collected by Prof. Moseley, Mr. H. O. 
Forbes, and Dr. Guppy, together with the general 
distribution of the palm, be not sufficient to 
convince the most sceptical person on this point, 
there is now absolutely incontrovertible evidence 
that it is capable of doing so, even under ap- 
parently very unfavourable conditions, 

In the current volume of ature (p- 276) Captain 
Wharton describes the newly-raised Falcon Island 
in the Pacific; and in the last part of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. 
J. J. Lister gives an account of the natural 
history of the island. From this interesting 
contribution to the sources of insular floras we 
learn that he found two young coconut palms, 
not in a very flourishing condition, it is true; 
but they were there, and had evidently obtained 
a footing unaided by man. There wore also a 
grass, a leguminous plant, and a young candle-nut 
(Aleurites), on this new volcanic island—a very 
good start under the circumstances, and suggestive 
of what might happen in the course of centuries, 

W. Borrine Hemsury, 
—Nature, April 5th. 


SS 


KOLA. 


Our Paris correspondent telegraphs:—A rival to 
caffeine as a muscle-bracing and stimulating drug 
has been found in kola. Professor Haeckel, of 
Marseilles, admits the virtues of caffeine, but he 
says those of kola are greater. He used itin the 
food of members of an Alpine club, who performed 
mountaineering feats of an unusual kind without 
being tired. The colonel of the 160th Regiment 
at Perpignan, dosed by the Professor with kola, made 
the ascent of the Canigou Mountain near Perpignan 
to a height of 9,137 feet, and felt quite fresh after his 
climb, which lasted twelve hours, He only halted 
once, and for twenty minutes, and ate nothing, 
The 124th Regiment was able last July to accom. 
plish a march of fifteen and a half hours from 
Laval to Rennes under similar conditions. They 
covered a distance of 72 kilométres, and were able 
to go much further in the last hour. They walked 
at the rate of 3% miles an hour. Kola is better 
than oats for giving mettle and staying-power to 
horses. Perhaps the fasting-men have got hold of 
alkaloid of kola, of which a very small quantity 
goes a long way.—Daily News, 10th April. 

Mr. Thomas Christy, ¥. x. s., writing from 25, 
Lime-street, H. C., yesterday, says: “I notice in your 
today’s issue a paragraph respecting a remarkable 
drug. As I have for the past ten or twelve years been 
principally concerned in advocating the use of this 
important nut (kola), will you permit moto say that 
I should be most happy to give to any applicants 
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particulars of the sams? At first the supplies 
brought to this country did not exceed perhaps 1 
owt. per annum, but now itis imported in quantities 
varying from 4 to 5 tons per month for use as a 
substitute for tea and coffee, especially for those 
who suffer from indigestion. Should any of your 
readers feel interested in this nut, and have at their 
command low-lying damp land in the Colonies, such 
as would exist on the shores of Oeylon, I would 
strongly advise them to cultivate the kola, as it is 
one of the most promising products of the future.’ — 
Daily News, 11th April. 


—— 
THE FOOCHOW TEA GUILD, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ DAILY PRUuSS.”’ 

Srz,—On realing the weekly issue of the Hoochow 
Daily Echo of the 29th ultimo, I notice the Huitor 
says that the Tea Guild is shaky, that many of its 
members are proposing to dissolve the Association, and 
that the rulesissued with theapproval of the Foochow 
General Ohamber of Oommerce, which were unwisely 
recognized by Foreign tea buyers, have caused harm 
to the trade. The Hditor also wishes to know why 
the interests of tea growers and buyers should be 
entirely placed at the mercy of this Association, and 
says its dissolution will undoubtedly doa great dea 
of good to the trade. 

In order to explain more fully the organization of the 
Association I beg to say (1) that the Guild is not a 
trading concern, and its assets cousist only of a few 
thousand doliars lodged in a bank of good standing, 
upon which interest is paid. Whatever expenses are 
incurred have tobe methy thepayments made under 
the by-laws. (2) 1 can confidently say, as to the pro- 
posal of dissolving the Assuciation, which has worked 
very well, that the statement of the Huditor of 
the cho is nothing more han a_ guess. (3) 
As o the rules,I can state that previous to the 
formation of this Association many of those interested 
in the tea trade were well wware of the ways and doings 
of unscrupulous buyers, who purchased large quantities 
of tea, payment for which was dependent on the chances 
of good markets at home, as you play the game of 
heads [ win and tails you lose. Some of them were 
also in the habit of taking advantage of the weakness of 
the tea hongs and only paid for the tea purchased after 
long delay; say, the tea bought in 1835 was not paid 
for till the year 1886, and in one instance a very small, 
almost iJ, dividend was paid out of the estate of the 
defauiter, I refrain from giving many more instances 
till 1 am contradicted. As the tea hongs had to con- 
tend against rash speculators, they were compelied to 
consult some of the high principled tea buyers as to the 
best way of conducting the tea trade, so that the reck- 
less trading of the unscrupulous speculators might be 
curtailed, and after much discussion they agreed to 
make rules for the guidance of the trade. Oonse- 
quently the organization of the Association, with the 
approval of the Foochow General Ohamber of Com- 
merce, was established in 1885. : 

I may here add, for the information of “he reader, 
that the Association places no restrictivu. whatever 
upon the tea growers and Chinese buyers in thetea 
districts, the only relations it has bemg with the tea 
hongs, 80, there is no foundation for the statement that 
the t2a growers, &c., were entirely placed at the mercy 
of this Association. : 

As to the prophecy regarding the dissolution of the 
Associatiou, I hear nothing of that kind has been 
proposed at the Association since the return of the 
principal members from Canton some days ago. 

It may be well to remark that though the rules were 
in force, yet the tea hongs were in no better condition 
than beforee The reasou why I say so is that if ano 
unscrupulous specuator buys and ships of large quan- 
tities of tea, and uses the money obtained upon the 
hypothecation of such tea in some other way, paying, 
nothing to the tea bongs at the agreed time, as meu- 
tioned in the Rules for the conduct of the tea trade 
in Foochow, what guarantee have the geliers for the 
afety of their money? To which can only auswer 

one, They have only the remedy of recourset o law 
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to stop the tea in transitu, and how is thisto be 
effected ? for the bilis of lading are in the hands of 
the Bank which advances the money upon the tea. 
I dare say the tea hongs have no cause of action in 
this matter, though they have a case against the un- 
scrupulous speculator, but if the man has nota penny 
to pay, will not the loss fall upon the tea hongs? 
There was a case of this kind some two years ago in 
F oochow. : 


y 


4 must now conclude, for Ithink what I haye stated 
above will suffice for the present, and at the same 
time beg to anologize for the length of this letter.— 
Yours respectiully, NO ADVOOATE., 
Foochow, 3rd April, 1890.—Hong Kong Daily Presse 
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“ COFFEE IN BRAZIL. 

Rio, 22nd February, 1890. 

To the Editor :—Dear Sir,—It may be of interest to 
your numerous readers to have a report on the present 
position and future prospects of Brazilian coffee. In 
any case the subject should be fairly ventilated in the 
interests of all concerned. I therefore beg to submit 
to you the following simple figures and shall be glad, if 
in doing so, I can call for reply, for or against my 
figures. From good information received, 1 calculate 
that from the lst March we nay estimate the stock 
of coffee inthe interior at 1,500,000 bags. I estimate 
receipts in Rio at 7,500 bags per day from 1st March to 
30th June, This would leave us with about 600,000 
bags to carry over to next crop. I estimate the 1890- 
1891 crop: Rio 3,000,000, Santos 3,500,000. The 1890- 
1891 crop may be expected early to market aud both 
Rio ani Santos coffees promise to be of good quality.— 
Lam, dear sir, yours truiy, Nemo. 
—hio News. 
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Drink ANTIDOTE,—A Russian physician announces 
his great success with subcutaneous injections of strych- 
nia in the treatment of drunkenness, He says it 
is a8 rapid as it is infallible, producing a positive 
loathing for alcohol, the result being brought about 
immediately ; the patient is completely and perma- 
neutiy cured of the habit in eight or ten days. Dis- 
solve 1 grain of strychnia in 200 drops of water, and 
inject 5 drops every twenty-four hours.—Zurgoyne, 
Burbidges. 

HyoscinE, which is taking the place to some ex- 
tent o1 hyoscyamme, when injected at the doge of one 
milligramme (1/6duh grain Huglish) subcutaneously, 
says Dr. Magnan (Société de Biologie), produces calm 
and induces sleep in maniacs and sufferers irom 
alcoholic delirium. By meaus of oue-half milligramme 
ot hyoscine (1/13th grain English) he arrested an 
attack of tic ina child, and quieted profuse sweating 
in a hysterical patient. Dr, Laborde says that 1/l0th 
of a miliigramme of pure hyoscine (1/650ih grain 
Engush) is sufficient to produce these eifects.—Lbid. 

Dynamos anD Wind Powsr.—lhe use of wind 
power for producivg the electric light possesses the 
recommendation that it is cheap, and engineers are 
beginning to introduce moters driven by the wind 
where practicable. Such a motor has been in insuccess- 
ful uperation for some time at the northernmost 
lighthouse at Oapede la Hogue, where a windmill 
drives two dynamos, supplying electrical energy, 
which is stored up in accumulators. The mill rests 
upon a timber framing, and transmits motion by 
means of a vertical shaft and two pairs of conical 
cogwheels to a horizontal shaft. Pwieys are fixed — 
to the latter, which drive the dynamos by meansof 
belting. The windmill works automatically both — 
during light winds and gales. ‘This point is looked ~ 
upon by engineers as the most difficult problem of 
the whole arrangement, but success has been ob= 
tained by employing a spherical regulator. This — 
regulator acts by friction upon a shatt closing and 
openiug the apertures in wind wheel in such a manner 
that the surface exposed to the wind, according to 
its force, is enlarged or reduced, aprinciple employed — 
in turbines, ‘The two dynamos work alternately im 
accordance with the amount of energy stored inthe 
accumulators, The dynamos are thrown in and out 
of gear automatioally,—Oourt Journal " 
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PYRETHRUM (INSECT POWDER PLANT) 


The following compilation of particulars respecting 
Pyrethrum, the Insectepowder plant, will probably be 
interesting to those who know the value of petites 
cultures in piling up little profits. 

During the long series of desultory compaigns kept 
up by the Russian Government in the Caucasus, and 
resulting in. the annexation ofthe country, the mili- 
tary cantonments simply swarmed with fleas, Like 
Pharaoh’s frogs, these insects were everywhere, but 
were not as easily kept at bay. The floors of some 
of the tents seemed to be alive with them, and the 
men were at their wits’ end to get rid of the pests. 
They so effectually banished sleep, that whole com- 
panies would prefer to lie intheopen and take their 
chance of weather; rather than share the tents with 
the fleas. 

Some of the Tcherkess prisoners, who knew the 
ways of the country better than their invaders, at 
last let out the secret of a plant whose smell was 
fatal to the lively flea; this was the Pyrethrum 
ryoseum, It did not appear to be in commerce, but 
was gathered up the mountain slopes at an altitude 
of 6,000 to 8,000 ft., whenever wanted, hung up to 
dry, and rubbéd to powder between the hands. How- 
ever, before long, the collection of plants became a 
regular occupation among the shepherds, and a Russo- 
Armenian merchant named Yumtikoff bought all that 
was brought im, and manufactured the powder. 

From that small beginning arose a very consider- 
abe industry, the export tax upon which is a valuable 
item in the revenue of the province. 

It is not quite clear whether the success of P. 
roseum as an insecticle induced trials on other allied 
species, or whether the mountaineers of Dalmatia 
had already knowledge of the propertiesiof a similar 
plant. But ere long Pyrethrum cinerarize folium was 
largely cultivated in the Littorale, and so anxious 
were the growers to keep the monopoly in their own 
hands, that all the seed sent out for sale to agents 
of other countries was carefully baked to prevent its 
germination. In 1856, M. C. Willemot commenced the 
cultivation of Caucasian Pyrethrum on a large scale 
in France. His plants were examined by Duchartre, 
and, not being recognised as a slight variety of P. 
roseum, were called by him P. WillemotiiDuch. This 
accounts for the two synonyms in vogue. 

For ourselves, it will be handiest to call the two 
species Oaucasian and Dalmatian Pyrethrum respec- 
tively. Willemot recommends a somewhat open, dry 
soil, well-drained, and not too clayey in character, 
the plant being yery ready to die when germinating 
in too much humidity, and easily killed when mature 
by water-logging the nursery-bed with careless irri- 
gation, The seed is best mixed with light sandy soil, 
sown on. the surface of -a well-prepared bed, and 
covered with a thin stratum of sandy ‘mould. A 
light rolling after sowing is beneficial. The bed must 
not be allowed to dry out tothe ‘shallow depth of 
the seed. In about ‘thirty days the young plants 
make their appearance,’ and'as soon as’ large ‘enough 
to be handled, ave transplanted 6° ‘iiicthes apart. 
ona well-prepared bed,’ Three months © subse- 
‘quently they are re-transplanted at double the 
former distance." The) plants bloom ih ‘the’ spring of 
thein second year. Thus’ far for the Prénch practice. 
Here the greater heat of our climate, and’alittle 
careful management,may ensure flowering the first 
season. The best rule will be to treat the plant 
in about the same way as we are accustomed to treat 
Asters, Zinnias, and the like. 

In California ‘the cultivation of the Dalmatian 
plant is carried on By a settler from Dalmatia much 
in the same way as Mr. Willemot has directed. A 
fine, loose, open soil with a little old manure, form 
the nursery bed: The seed is mixed with sand, sown 
on the surface, and raked in to not more than half- 
an-inch in depth. Too much water will) destroy the 
seed. Weeding and transplanting in damp weather, 
when about a. month old, concludes his directions. 

Of thetwo species, P. roseumis by far the more 
Ce es flower is not at all unlike a rather poor 


Aster, the rays varying from \pinkish-white to deep 
| blood-red. The leaf is cut like a Fern. P, cineraric- 
folium is white-flowered, and has a considerable ree 
semblance to the Lasiospermum, or Oape white 
Camomile-weed, which covers outspans and roadsides, 
having a yellow disk and brilliant white rays, the 
underside of which is discoloured. to a dull grey. The 
leaves are also Fern-like, but more coarsely divided 
than in the P.roseum. 

In the manufacture of the powder the flower-heads 
must be gathered in fine weather, immediately on their 
opening, as that is the period when the essential-oil, 
on which its insecticide virtue depends, is most plentie 
ful, They are then dried in the shade, where a 
draught of air can be secured. Exposure to the sun, 
to moisture, or to artificial heat, deteriorates the pro- 
duce extremely, When quite dry they may be ground 
at once, or preserved in tin canisters till the whole 
harvest is ready for manipulation. The plants them- 
selves are also cut to within 4 inches from the ground, 
and after drying are groundup. Of this inferior pro- 
duce, one-third part by weight is added to the powder 
of the blossoms. There is no doubt that the Colonial 
snuff manufacturers could grind a better and more 
saleable article than could be prepared by any foreign 
appliances. Of course, a coffee-mill, finely set, will 
gomehow grind the material, but as the effect of the 
powder depends to a certain extent on its degree of 
fineness, it would bea pity to lose the advantage to 
be got by the special work of the snuff-mill and 
graduated sieves. 

It is not to be expected that Pyrethrum will be of 
any great use as an insecticide in agricultural opera- 
tions. Mr. Willmot, zealous to promote the new 
industry, proposed to protect wheat and maize from 
weevil by mixing ten ounces of his powder with ten 
bushels of grain, The effect would be scarcely ap- 
preciable. With bisulphide of carbon readily applied 
and certain in action, there is little reason to try 
Pyrethrum. i 

It has been tried in the United States to destroy 
insects in gardens in various ways, é.g., in form of 
dry powder puffed over the plants, in a mixture with 
water, and in fumigation. In all cases there is 80 
much loss of the volatile oil by free contact with the 
atmosphere that its use can scarcely be said to be 
economical on any but a very small seale. Roses and 
Cinerarias may be cleared of avhis or green-fly by its 
means, but even in these cases the plan is amateurish, 
and presents no. advantages over the old methods 
with tobacco water and: tobacco fumigation. Domestic 
use asa safeguard against the lively flea is probably 
the proper outlet for the sale of Pyrethrum.—P. Mac- 
Owan, F.L.8.,, Cape Town Botanic Garden.—Gardeners 
Ohronicle. 
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ARABIAN COFFEE, 


There is nowadays no question that Coffee arabica 
“ig of African origin.” Its natural ‘habitat seem to: be 
the country ‘of (Gallas ‘and Harrar. The plant was m- 
troduced into Yemen atthe ‘date ’of the Abyssinian 
conquest, and the downfall ‘of the Himyarite Empire, 
about a\century before ‘the era of the Hegira. The 
culture.\of Coffee rapidly spread ‘in ‘all the ‘western 
parts of Arabia Felix—that isto say, in the regions 
subject to tropical rains. 

The system of cultivation -has not altered for cen- 
turies, and the plantations of Ooffee-shrubs on hori- 
zontal terraces on the mountain sides are to-day still 
like those of which Niebtthr wrote, more than a century 
ago. The natural slepe of the ground is sometimes 
very steep, consequently the walls of rough. stones 
which sustain the terraces are built up toa height of 
from 20 to 26 feet, which is equal to, or even more 
than, the width of the terrace itself. This arrange- 
ment ensures perfect drainage, which is very salutary 
for such plantations. The soil is carefully prepared, 
' and almost always shaded by large trees (Ficus, 
Tamarindus, Ehretia, Dobera, &c.), planted in a row 
Many plantations are irrigated during the dry {season 
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by means of reservoirs placed on w level with the 
highest terrace, and fed by the deviation of a spring 
or neighbouring stream. The plants are generally 
supplied from nurseries, and are obtained from seed. 
The seeds, before being used, receive a certain pre- 
paration which consists in the removal of the pulp, and 
the submission of the seeds to a slight drying in a 
layer of ashes. They are sown from October to Decem- 
ber, in borders of good soil, enriched by cow or sheep 
dung. The seedlings are shaded from the extreme 
heat of the sun by a covering of boughs, and are 
watered at least once a week. Atthe end of six or 
seven weeks the young plants are carefully picked out 
“and removed, wrapped in mats, to the prepared plateaux. 
The Ooffee shrubs are planted in lines about 30 to 40 
‘inches apart, they are watered once a fortnight, and 
the soil is manured when necessary. From two to four 
years must elapse before the shrubs begin to bear. 
In Haraz, some growers consider that plants obtained 
-from natural seed-plots are more vigorous than those 
germinating from seeds submitted to the process above 
described. 

The natural seed-plot is managed thus :—Mapny of 

the berries, when fully ripe, are attacked by birds, 
which eat the fleshy part ofthe pericarp (the pulp). 
The stone covering the seeds is thus laid bare, becomes 
detached from the plant, and falls to the ground. The 
cultivator examines the plantations every day, and 
hastens to lightly cover over these seeds on the place 
where they have fallen. They do not germinate for 
two or three months, but the young plants are said to 
grow toa height of from 12 to 15 inches in the first 
year, and to continue to develop rapidly. It is known 
that the pulpy portions of the fruits, dried in the 
sun and pounded, constitute a material used for the 
preparation of a stimulating beverage, possessing 
analogous properties to an infusion of tea. This warm 
draught has a very pleasant flavour when it is properly 
prepared. Scented with ginger or gome other spice it 
is, with “Qat” (leaves of Oatha edulis), a favourite 
stimulant with the Arabs of Yemen, who do not use 
Coffee, as do the Turks and Europeans. Everywhere, 
in the sandy solitudes of Tehama as well as on the 
steep summits in the Gebeli district, is raised the 
“ Mikaye;” this is a hut made of branches, or a shanty 
of rough stones, often far away from any populated 
centre, where is sold, in default of any more substantial 
fare, the decoction of gische, known as ‘‘ gafal,”” which 
is always to be had fresh, from earthen jars with long 
necks and large rounded bases. 
” The fruits of the Coffee trees, dried in the sun, arrive 
from the interior in their natural condition, in bags of 
matting. In the centres of exportation, the most im- 
portant of which is the port of Hodeidah, the gafal is 
submitted to a process which is intended. to separate 
the seed fromthe pulp. The operation is conducted 
by means of millstones moved by hand, which is very 
fatigueing work, and must necessarily be replaced by 
perfected machinery as soon as ever hand labour 
becomes dear. For some time past, mortars of English 
manufacture have been used at Aden. The material 
thus. pounded is estimated to consist of 50 per cent. of 
the seeds proper, 35 per cent. of pounded pulp, 123 
per cent. of powder yielded by thestones, and 12: per 
cent. of waste produce. The commercial value of the 
prepared seed is at the quay of Hodeidah from about 
£7 to £8 for 220 lb.—Translated from ‘“ Voyage au 
Yemen,” by A. Deflers.—Gardeners’. Chronicle. 
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PLANTING IN NORTH BORNEO. 


Yesterday, | accompanied Mr. Resident Davies to the 
Hakka seitlement, which was opened in 1883, about 
three miles to the north of Kudat. This is the only 
surviving evidence of the large sums of money spent in 
1882 and 1883 on Chinese immigration. I was then 
stationed at Kudat, and it fell to my duty to superin- 
tend the clearing ofthe jungle, and to mark out the 
allotments of land given to some ninety-six Ohinese— 
men, women. and children who were sent down by Sir 
Walter Medhurst, from Hongkong. Tho first care of 


these settlers was to grow a crop of vegetables, and 


‘when T left Kudat in September, 1883, the Kudat resi- 


dents were already supplied with fresh vegetables from 
the Hakka settlement. Some Liberian coffee and tea 
plants were obtained from the Silam-gardens, and the 
coffee soon showed that the situation was suited to its 
growth. Pressed by Mr. Resident Davies, the Ohiaese 
planted more coffee, and yesterday I was much struck 
with the appearance of the trees. The few trees, abont 
fifty, planted in 1883, are magnificent. Then follow a few 
hundreds planted about 1887, from seed obtained from 
the older trees, and now the planting of coffee appears to 
be in favour with all the Chinese settlers, old and new. 
The large new clearings near Kndat—about 100 acres— 
are carefully planted with Liberian coffee, at about 
eight feet epart, while between therowsan interim 
crop of bananas, or pineapple, or vegetables. is planted to 
supply the settler with present meana of subsistence. 
On our way we passed through the Victorian Coffee 
Estate, opened by Mr. Christian in 1886, snd noted 
with satisfaction the heavy crops and general blossom 
on the trees. This estate is about to be handed over 
to @ company now being formed by Mr. T. W. Rich- 
ardson, of Swatow, who has obtained a gift of land 
—1,500 acres—from the Government, and a promise 
of 3.500 acres,at one dollar per acre, for a enffee plan- 
tation. The new company will start with every pros- 
pect of success. I never saw Liberian coffee thrive 
in Ceylon, as itdoes here, and the price of coffee is 
likely to be high for yeare; I expect the Government 
will derive great benefit from this production, which 
is one that both Ohinese, Natives, or Enropeans can 
take up in small or large quantities, and, as I learn 
from Mr. Davies, that Ohinese settlers are coming 
down by each steamer, and that they already number 
nearly 1,000, I am led to believe that coffee-planting 
near Kudat will be prosecuted on a large scale, and 
will hereafter afford means of living to a large im- 
migrant population: The Chinese can only be con- 
vineed by success, as Mr. Davies remarked; they have 
been selling a little crop for some years, and have 
found by experience that coffee yields a most profits 
able return, and they want more of it. H. W. 
March 2nd, 1890 
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MAURITIUS. 


Port-Louis, April 9th. 

SucaR: THE WFATHER AND THE CRop.—The plant- 
taion shave been well watered by rain during thejmonth, 
and vegetation is exuberant throughout the island. 
The season for cyclones having passed for the present 
year, it is probable that the production will nearly 
reach that of the last two years, 

VANILLA.—Transactions have been very limited. We 
have to quote the sale of a few small lots at R22 to 
R23 per kilo for best quality, above 6 inches. A lot 
of about 150 kilos was offered for sale last week and 
withdrawn at R15-50 per kilo, (including vanilloes. 
As we mention in our last the outturn of the present 
crop will not exceed 12,000. 

Atot FisrE.—The market is dull and we have no 
important sales to record. Pricesare therefore nomi- 
nal from R360 to R370 per ton for 1st quality and 


R330 to 340 for second quality.— Merchants and Planters 
Gazette, April 10th. 


——_—__@ 


Dr. Vortoxer, accompanied by Mr. W. B. 
Wishart, President of the Cawnpore Chamber of 
Commerce, has been making a short tour through 
the indigo districts visiting the leading concerns in 
Tirhoot and Chumparum.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


‘““Kew Buiierin.”—The last number of the Kew 


Bulletin is devoted to a list of seeds of hardy herbat bes 
ceous plants, shrubs, and trees which may be hadby 
way of exchange from the Royal Gardens at Kew. 


The list occupies no fewer thatiithirty-three pages in 
double columns.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, March, 8th, 
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THE DECLINE OF THE TEA TRADE. 


NATIVE OPINION. 

The depression in the tea trade reached the low- 
est depth yet known in 1889, when the losses to 
Cihinese tea merchants amounted to over Tls, 5,000,000, 
Such a depression inclines many to doubt if a revival 
is still possible. The native banks have not suffered 
yet to any great extent by the losses of the teamen, 
as the latter had not borrowed to any great extent 
from them, and therefore underwent these heavy 
losses without involving the banks. The banks, how- 
over, while congratulating themselves on having come 
out of it so well last year, are this year very chary 
of making advances for the tea season. By 15th March 
1889, they had lent here about Tis. 1,000,000, and on 
15th March 1890, so far as we can learn, they have 
is yet advanced next to nothing. The tea-season is 
likely to commence later than usual, partly owing to 
this cause and partly to the fact that many Chinese 
firms, warned by the number of failures last year, 
have ceased to do business in such an uncertain article 
as tea has lately proved itself, 

At Hankow the principal Ohinese tea firm is the 
old established ‘['s’ién Shén An, next to which in the 
magnitude of the business done came the Oh‘un Hwa 
Siang and the I T‘ai Oh‘ang. The second-mentioned 
has, we hear, borrowed little or nothing as yet from 
the Hankow native banks, the first-named is said to 
have obtained from them advances of a considerable 
amount after China New Year, and the last-named, 
the I T‘ai Ch‘ang, is said to have been accommodated 
to the extent of over Tls. 100,000, intending to carry 
on the campaign this season with still greater energy 
than the preceding one. A new firm. the How Shéng 
Siang has started. The remaining old native houses 
seem to be in a manner paralysed by the bad results 
of last year’s operations. 

Forty-two new Canton firms and two new Shansi 
ones have started, with perhaps others, and in the 
tea growing districts of Yang-low tung and Ch‘ang 
show -kai in the hills, the agents who purchase tea 
from the growers had already made their arrange- 
ments for renting premises before China New Year, 
and s0 we may expect that although the tea season 
may begin later, the business with those two districts 
will be as brisk as ever, though the tea growing districts 
of Ch‘ang-yang, T‘ung-shang and Han-ning will miss 
some agents who went there last year. 

To come to foreign hongs, we hear that Yuan Fang 
will do nothing in tea this year. It is also rumoured 
that four others, Li Ki, Ts‘ien T‘ai, Hwa Ki, and 
King Ki will do nothing, 

The Russian black tea exporters were last year 
hampered in their operations by a dread of Indian 
tea being used to adulterate the Ohinese leaf. Several 
Shansi firms of hundreds of years’ standing, who enjoy 
the entire confidence of the Russians, nevertheless 
did a good business with them. i 

This dislike of the Russians for Indian tea is en- 
couraging in the face of the constant tirades to which 
we are treated by the European press on the sup- 
planting of Chinese tea by Indian, which they assert 
to be advancing with such alarming rapidity. It con- 
firms us in & suspicion that the principal reeommen- 
dation of Indian tea is not its excellence, but its 
cheapuess, which it owes to its freedom from ex- 
port duty. : 

We have tasted Japanese tea, another rival of 
Chinese, though very different in quality from Indian, 
which is black, while Japanese is green. The cup we 
sampled was some brought to Ohina from Japan, not 
intended for export to Huroye or America. It was 
delicate and fragrant, but better to smell and look 
at than to drink; a smoky flavour was perceptible 
with the first mouthful, and the second pot made 
from the leaves was like water. The Japanese soil 
is thin and wanting in solid constituents, and its pro- 
duct delicate and ephemeral, and very different from 
Chinese Hyson. ; : 

At Shaohing a friond sent us some ming-ts’ien 
Pingsuey tea. Ming-ts’icn isso called because gathered 
bofore the Ch’ing Ming anniversary, and thus still 


earlier than Hyson, which means ‘ before the rains.’ 
It was excellent both in colour and flavour, but only 
stood two infusions. 

The bonze Ka Tao, in charge of the Wan Nien Sze 
Monastery on Tientaishan, once gave me some tea 
called Yawnwu, ‘ Mistcloud,’ because it grew on the top 
of the Tien Tai mountain, where there are almost al- 
ways clouds resting. It gave an excellent pot of tea at 
the tenth infusion of the same leaves. Jt is very doubt- 
ful if any tea can be grown outside of Ohina which 
can do as much; but perhaps this is no recommenda- 
tion with foreigners, who generally only require one 
infusion and hence can make even the weak Japanese 
leaf serve their purpose. Some even eat the leaves with 
the liquor. 

In ovr own opinion, we repeat, the decline in the 
Ohinese tea trade is due to no deterioration in the 
quality of Chinese which the Russians are right in 
considering as good as ever. It is simply due to the 
advantage which its rival the Indian tea enjoys in 
cheapness caused by the absence of export duty. 

Against such an advantage we fear that the reme- 
dies proposed, to employ machinery and to supply 
® purer article, will avail very little. The only effectual 
remedy will be the reduction of export duty and likiu 
dues, if practicable.—Shn Pao, in 0. Mail. 
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THE ADVANCE OF SCIENOE IN 20 
YEARS. 


Nature on the 20th Anniversary of its first issue, 
publishes the following concinct summary of the 
progress of Science in that period :— 

In the physical sciences, the enormous development 
of the atomic theory, and the establishment of acon- 
nection between the theories of electricity and light, 
are perhaps the two main achievements of the years 
we are considering. Methods of accomplishing the at 
first sight impossible task of measuring atomic magni- 
tudes have been devised. Our own volumes contain 
some of the most interesting papers of Sir William 
Thomson on this subject, and the close agreement in 
tbe results attained by very different methods is suffi- 
cient proof that, if only approximations, they are ap- 
proximations we may trust. The brilliant vortex atom 
theory of Sir William Thomson hag notas yet achieved 
the position of a proved hypothesis, but has stimulated 
mathematical inquiry. A number of very powerful 
researches have added to our knowledge of a most diffi. 
cult branch of mathematics, which may yet furnish 
the basis of a theory which shall deduce the nature of 
matter and the phenomena of radiation from a single 
group of assumptions. 

The theory of gases has been extended in both direc- 
tions. The able attempt of Van der Waals to bring 
both vapour and liquid within the grasp of a single 
theory is complimentary to the extension by Orookes, 
Hittorf, and Osborne Reynolds of our knowledge 
of phenomena which are best studied in gases of great 
tenuity. 

The gradual expansion of thermodynamics, and in 
general of the domain of dynamics from molar to 
molecular phenomena, has been carried on by Willard, 
Gibbs, J. J. Thomson and others, until, in many cases, 
theory seems to have outrun not only our present ex- 
perimental powers, but almost any conceivable exten- 
sion which they may hereafter undergo. 

The pregnant suggestion of Maxwell that light is an 
electro-magnetic phenomenon has borne good fruit. 
Gradually the theory is taking form and shape, and 
the epoch-making experiments of Hertz, together with 
the recent work of Lodge, J. J. Thomson and Glaze- 
brook, furnish a complete proof of its fundamental 
hypotkeses. The great development of the technical 
applications of electricity has stimulated the public 
interest in this science, and has necessitated a more 
detailed study of magnetism and of the laws of periodic 
currents. The telephone and the microphone have 
eclipsed the wonders of the telegraph, and furnish new 
means of wresting fresh secrets from Nature. 

Science has become more than ever cosmopolitan, 
Owing chiefly to the imperative nocessity for an early 
agreement as to the valuesof various units for a coma 
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mon nomenclature, and for simultaneous observations 
in widely separated localities. International Confe- 
rences are the order of the day, and the new units 
which they have defined are based upon experiments 
by many first-rate observers in many lands, amongst 
whom the name of Lord Rayleigh stands second 
to mone, | : : i'l 

On the side of chemistry the periodic law of Mende- 
leeff has become established as a generalization of the 
first importance, and the extraordinary feat of fore- 
telling the physical properties of an as yet undiscovered 
element has attracted to it the attention of the whole 
scientific world. 

The once permanent gases are permanent no more. 
Duong and Petit’s law has found a complement in the 
methods of Ranolt. The old doctrine of valency is giv- 
ing way to more elastic hypotheses. The extraordin- 
ary progress Of organic chemistry, which originated in 
the work and influence of Liebig snd the Giessen 
school, has continued at an accelerated rate. The prac- 
tical value of even the most recondite investigations of 
pure science has again been exemplified by the enor- 
mous development of the coal-tar industry, and by 
the numerous syntheses of organic products which have 
added to the material resources of the community. 

The increase of our knowledge of the sun by means of 
localized spectroscopic observation; the application of 
photography toastronomy, and more recently still the 
extension and generalization of the nebular hypothesis 
are perhaps the most remarkable developments of those 
branches of science which relate to astronomy. Stars 
which no human eye will ever see are now known to 
us as surely as those which are clearly visible. The 
efforts to reduca nebulz, comets, and stars under one 
common law, as various cases of the collision or aggre- 
gation of meteoritic swarms, and the striking investi- 
gations of Prof. Darwin on the effects of tidal action, 
and on the application of the laws of gases to a meteo- 
ritic plenum, give promise of a fuller knowledge of the 
birth and death of worlds. ‘ale 

In the biological sciences, the progress during the 
last twenty years has consisted chiefly in the firm esta- 
blishment of the Darwinian doetrine, and the applica- 
tion of it and its subordinate conceptions in a variety 
of fields of investigation. The progress of experimental 
physiology has been marked by increasing exactitude 
in the application of physical methods to the study of 
the properties of living bodies, but it has not as yet 
benefited, as have other branches of biology, from the 
fecundating influence of Darwin’s writings : hence there 
ig no very prominent physiological discovery to be 
recorded. The generation of scientific men which is 
now coming to middle age has been brought up in 
familiarity with Mr. Darwin’s teaching, and is not 
affected by anything like hostility or a priovt anta- 
gonism to such views. The result is seen in the vast 
number of embryological researches (stimulated by 
the theory that the development of the individual 
is an epitome of the development of the race) which 
these twenty years have produced and in the daily 
inoreasing attention to that study of the organism as 


a living thing definitely related to its conditions which. 


Darwin himself set on foot. The marine laboratories 
of Naples, Newport, Beaufort, and Plymouth, have 
come into existence (as in earlier years their fore- 
runners on the coast of France), and served to organize 
and facilitate the study of living plants and animals. 
The Challenger and other deep-sea exploring expedi- 
tions have sailed forth and returned with their booty, 
which has been described with a detail and precision 
unknown in tormer times. The precise methods of 
microscopic study by means of section-cuttiug—due 
originally 40 Stricker, of Vienna—have within these 
twenty years made the study of cell-structure and 
cell-activity a8 essential a part of morphology as it had 
already become of physiology. These, and the frank 
adoption of tHe theory of descent, have swept away 
old ideas of classification and affinities, and have rele- 
gated the Ascidian “ polyps” of old days to the group 
of Vertebrata, and the Sponges to the Oclenterates. 
The nucleus of the protoplasmic cell—which twenty 
years ago had fallen from the high position of impor- 
tance accorded to it by Soh oun tes, through the 
researches of Biitschli, Flemming, and Van Beneden 


has been prevalent on the Continent. 


been reinstated, and is now shown to be the seat 
of all-important activities in connection with cell-divi- 
sion and the fertilization of the egg. The discovery, 
of the phenomena of karyokinesis and their relation to 
fertilization will be reckoned hereafter as one of the 
most, if not the most, important of the biological dis- 
coveries of the past twenty years. 

Apart from Darwinism, the most remarkable deve- 
lopment of biological studies during these “ twice ten- 
tedious year” is undoubtedly the sudden rise and 
gigantic progress of our knowledge of the Bacteria. 
Though the foundations were laid filty years ago by 
Schwann and Henle, and great advances were made 
by Pasteur and by Lister just before our period, yet 
it is within this span that the microscope and precise 
methods of culture have been applied to the study of 
the “ vibrions,” or “ microbes,” and the so-called “ bac- 
teriology” established. We now know, through the 
labours of Toussaint, Ohauveau, Pasteur, and Koch, 
of a number of diseases which are definitely caused by 
Bacteria. We also have learnt from Pasteur how to. 
control the attack of some of these dangerous para-- 
sites. Within these twenty years the antiseptic sur-- 
gery founded by Sir Joseph Lister has receivd its full 
measure of trial and confirmatiou, whilst his oppor-. 
tunities and those of his fellow-countrymen for makfng 
further discoveries of a like kind have been, ignorantly- 
destroyed by an Act of Parliament. 

To particularize some of the more striking zoological 


discoveries which come within our twenty years, we- 
may cite—the Dipnoons fish-like creature Ocratodus of 
the Queensland rivers, discovered by Krefft; the jum-- 


ping wheel-animalcule Pedalion, of Hudson; the deve-- 
lopment and the anatomy of the archaic Arthropod 


_Peripatus worked out by Moseley, Balfour,and Sedg- 
‘wick; the Hydrocorallinze of Moseley, an entirely new 


group of compound animals; the fresh-water jelly-fish 


_ Limnocodium of the Regent’s Park lily-tank; the Silu- 


rian scorpion of Gotland and Lanarkshire; the proto- 


_z00n Chlamydomyxa discovered by Archer in the Irish 
' bogs; the Odontornithes and the Diuocerata of the 


American palzontologists; the intracellular digestion 


| obtaining in animals higher then Protozoa, and the 


significance of the “‘diapedesis” of blood-ccrpuscles 
in inflammation, and the general theory of phagocytes 
due to Mecznikow ; the establishment of the principle 
of degeneration as of equal generality with that of 
progressive development, by Anton Dohrn; the demon- 
stration by Weismann and others that we have no 
right to mix our Darwinism with Lamarckism, since 
no one has been ableto bring forward asingle case of 
transmission of acquired characters. Perhape the 
attempt to purify the Darwinian doctrine from La- 
marckian assumption will hereafter be regarded— 
whether it be successful or not—as the most charac- 
teristic feature of biological movement at the end of 
our double decade. Its earlier portion was distin- 
guished by the publication of some of Darwin’s later 
works. Its greatest event was his death. 


In botany, twenty years ago, the teacbing in our Uni-- 
In one of our earliest 


versities was practically sterile. 
numbers, Prof. James Stewart defended with some: 
vigour the propriety of intrusting botany toa lecturer- 
at Cambridge who was alsocharged with the duty of 
lecturing on electricity and magnetism. It is startling: 
to compare a past, in which botany was regarded as a. 
subject which might be tacked on anywhere, with its: 
present condition, in which there is scarcely a seat of 
learning in the three kingdoms which is not turning out 
serious work. The younger English school would be 
ungrateful if it did not acknowledge its debt to the 
eminent German teachers from whom it has derived 
so muchin the tradition and method of investigation. 
Sachs and De Bary have left an indelible mark on our 
younger Professors. Butit would be a mistake to 
suppose that English modern botany has simply derived 


from Germany. It has developed a character of its — 


own, in which the indirect influence of Darwin’s later 
work can be not indistinctly traced. There hasbeen a 


gradual revolt in England, the ultimate consequencesof 


which have still to be developed, against the too physi- 
cal conception of the phenomena of plant life which 


researches on insectivorous plants and plant movement 
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Darwin, by his 
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froma, purely biological point of view, prepared the 
way for this ; Gardiner followed with a masterly de- 
monstration of the physical continuity of protoplasm in 
plant tissues. This has thrown a new light on the 
phenomena studied by Darwin, and we need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that his son, F. Darwin, has started 
what is virtually a new conception of the process of 
growtb, by showing that its controlling element is to 
be sought in the living protoplasm of the cell, rather 
than in the investing cell-wall. On the whole, English 
botanists have shown a marked disposition to see in 
the study of protoplasm the real key to the interpre- 
tation of the phenomena of plant life. The complete 
analogy between the processes of secretion in animals 
and vegetables, established by Gardiner, and the es- 
sential part played by ferments in vegetable nutrition, 
illustrated by Green, are examples of the results of this 
line of inquiry. To Germany we owe a flood of in- 
formation as to the function of the cell-nucleus, which 
it is singular has met with general acceptance, but lit- 
tle detailed corroboration in this country. 

In morphology a review would be ineffective which 
did not go somewhat deeply into detail. The splendid 
hypothesis of Schwendener, of the composite nature of 
lichens asa commensal union of Alge and Fungi, has 
gradually won its way into accoptance. In England 
there is little of the firstrank which calls for note ex- 
cept the researches of Bower on the production of sexual 
organs on the leafy plant in ferns without the inter- 
vention of an intermediate generation. 

In vegetable physiology there seems a pause; the 
purely physical line of inquiry, as already suggested, 
seems to haveyieldedits utmost. The more biological 
line of inquiry hasonly yet begun to yield a foretaste 
of the results which will undoubtedly ultimately flow 
from it, 

Something must be added as to systematic and geo- 
graphical botany. The “Genera Plantarum” of Ben- 
tham and Hooker, the work of a quarter of a century at 
Kew, affords acompletereview of the higher vegeta- 
tion of the world, and has been accepted generally as a 
standard authority. To Bentham also weowe the com- 
pletion of the “ Flora Australiensis,’’ the first com- 
plete account of the floraof any great continent. 

In geographical botany, perhaps the most interesting 
results have been the gradual elaboration of a theory 
as to the distribution of plants in Africa, and the bo- 
tanical exploration of China, of the vegetable produc- 
tions of which, twenty years ago, almost nothing was 
known. 

In the classification of the lower plants, perhaps the 
most interesting result has been the happy observations 
of Lankester upon a coloured Bacterium, which en- 
abled him to show that many forms previously believed 
to be distinct might be phases of the same life-history. 

In geology probably the greatest advance has been in 
the application of the microscope to the investigation of 
rock structure, which has given rise toa _ really rational 
petrolozy. All except the coarser-grained rocks were 
only capable of being described in vague terms; with 
modern methods their crystalline constituents are de- 
terminable, however minute, and the conditions under 
which they were formed, can be inferred.— Nature. 
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A GHOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CEYLON. 


The recent successful search for coal in the 
South of England has led an old Colonist at home 
who has read our recent deliverances on the 
above topio, to write to us begging that we will not 
allow the subject to drop. ‘‘Here,’’ he says, 
“have we been frightening ourselves because of 
the rapidity with which our coal fields are becom- 
ing exhausted, while all the time, as §now appears 
to be probable, we have under our feet in the 
Southern districts, and within practicable working 
depth, perhaps a further almost limitless supply. 
If this should prove to be the case, Macaulay’s 
Now Zoalander may remain, at least for another 
decade of centuries or so. He will not be wanted 
to gaze upon the ruins of deserted London for a 
pretty long spell yet |” 


Now we can, we think, with tolerable justifica- 
|tion adopt our friend’s view as to what may at 
least be future possibilities for Oeylon. We hava 
never heard that it has been held by such geo- 
logical experts as have visited Ceylon that ite 
formations are altogether opposed to the possible 
existence of coal beds within a workable depth. 
We may even be possessed of oil bearing strata 
sufficient, and even more than sufficient, for all 
local wants. But whether that be the case or 
not, we oan readily imagine many other sources 
from which our island wealth might be increased ; 
and it does not do to limit, after what has been 
accomplished elsewhere, the rewards to follow at- 
tempts at discovery. There is another matter 
besides which might be accepted as a strong 
inducement to undertake a systematic Geolo- 
gical Survey. We are at present wholly ignorant 
of how our water-bearing strata are situ- 
ated, We go to a vast expense to store thousands 
of acres of rain water, and lose a very large 
proportion of that water by evaporation under our 
burning sun. All the time that we are doing 
this, it is far from improbable that, deep down in 
the bowels of the earth, perhaps immediately 
under those giant tanks which are among the 
wonders of our Hastern world, there may exist 
vast reservoirs of pent-up waters which need but 
the touch of the magician’s wand—in other words, 
the diamond drill—to pour upwards their inex: 
haustib!e volumea te refresh our thirsty soil at 
our will. Such considerations as these are not 
necessarily wide of the mark. Wholly unexpected 
resources may be lying beneath our feet, and some 
at least of these might be revealed to us by an 
expert Geological Survey based upon the use of 
efficient drilling apparatus. 

Ceylon has too often been referred to as 
being a country possessed of little or no natural 
wealth. Her soil is generally described as poor, 
and as needing wealth to be ‘‘lugged” from it by 
sheer dexterity and the exorcise of almost super- 
human patience; while as for minerals, except 
as regards a few miserable plumbago pits, such 
haye no place in Ceylon! ‘It is a one-horse sort 
of place altogether, sir, I tell you,” is too often 
the verdict. We do not admit the description to 
be deserved, but undoubtedly we should do all 
we can to render it so absurd in the minds 
of most men that no one, however prejudiced, 
would in the future attempt to repeat it, Now if 
mineral deposits were to be discovered in Ceylon, 
or subterranean waters obtained to irrigate our arid 
soil in the north and east, it is easy to see that 
every possible ground would be cut from under 
the feet of the London city gossip, who is often- 
times both ignorant himself and the cause of 
ignorance in others, A new era of development 
would set in for this colony were it but once proved 
that it is possessed of extensive and varied mineral 
resources. Such proof we should say is never 
likely to precede systematic investigation, but we 
can readily conceive its following upon such a 
course, We strongly counsel that the need, both 
of the men and of the machinery for undertaking 
it, should be pressed upon Sir Arthur Havelock, 
The cost, relatively speaking, would bejbut small, 
and there could not -be a better adviser for Gov- 
ernment in this matter than our recent visitor, 
Mr, Barrington Brown. In the oneitem of plumbago 
alone—the monopoly in supplying which Ceylon 
has, of late years been rapidly assuming—there is 
ample encouragement to go the expense of a 
Survey; for there can be no doubt whatever of 
its leading to the discovery of new and extended 


; deposits of this valuable mineral, apart from gem- 


hearing strata, and the possibility of coming on 6 
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paying auriferous quartz reef. For very good 
and weighty reasons, therefore, let us have the 
Geological Survey at the earliest possible date. 
——_*+ 
FUEL. 

Rules Regarding the Supply of Firewood to Tea 
Estates in the Western Province and Province of 
Sabaragamuwa are published in the Gazette. 
Proprietors or managers of tea estates desirous of 
obtaining a permit to cut firewood for estate use 
in Crown forests shall make written application to 
the Government Agent of the Province; and then 
follow no less than 29 rules with schedules and 
list of trees not to be used for fuel im any case. 

$$ —-—_—_—__—_— 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Since the abandonment by the Spanish Government 
of the tobacco monopoly in the Philippines in 1882 
the trade has received a great stimulus by the invest- 
ment of private capital, and the more equitable 
treatment of native cultivators. The trade is now 
almost wholly in the hands of a Spanish Company which 
with a capital of three millions sterling, owns the 
largest tobacco estates. It has in itsemployment 10,000 
hands, and the annual production is 80,000,000 cigars, 
400,000,000 cigarettes, and 5,000,000 lb. of cut tobacco. 
There are also in the islands six other Spanish com- 
panies, two German and several Chinese. The Gov- 
ernment demand at present is a license tax of about 
£20 annually for manufacturing tobacco. During the 
period of the Government monopoly each unmarried 
native was bound to plant 4,000, and each married 
native 8,000 plants a year, the leaves being delivered 
to the Government officials at a fixed price about 50 
per cent below what they fetch now. The gross revenue 
io the State from the monopoly was about £800,000 
per annuum. The best tobaccos are manufactured from 
the plants grown in the provinces of Cagayan and 
Isabella in Luzon, and amount annually to between 
6,000 and 100,000 tons, All the tobacco is manufac- 
tured into cigars and cigarettes, and is classified in 
six grades according to the size and quality of the 
leaves. About 60,000 acres in the island are under 
tobacco cultivation. During the year 1889 the cigars 
exported from the islands amounted to 112,074,000 of 
which Spain took 26,715,000 and Great Britain and its 
dependencies 17,871,000.—M, Dal. 


ae 


TEA IN FOOCHOW. 
(From the Daily Echo.) 


We understand that very few tea manufactories in 
the country are making any preparation for the 
coming season. Pakling is the only district where 
repairing and preparation is general, in the tea hongs. 
We have been assured that more than half of last 
year’s teamen will be laid up for want of means 
and credit. 

Though on every side we hear nothing but bad 
prospects for the coming tea season, nevertheless 
the tca box makers seem to be already actively 
preparing different sizes of boxes; in i..t during 
the week quite a number of ready-made boxes were 
to be seen in the streets. Mysterious Foochow!!! 


eh —- 
SUBSIDY TO JAPANESE TEA EXPORTERS. 


Some time ago a meeting of Japanese merchants 
interested in the export of tea was held in Tokyo, when 
it was decided that a Company should be formed with 
a capital of half a million yen for the purpose of 
endeavouring to develop the brick-tea trade with 
Russia. Originally it was proposed to assist the 
project by levying a tax of 2 sen per box upon all tea 
prepared for export to Europe and America—or, to 
apeak more correctly, upon all tea over which the Tea 
Guilds exercise control. Against this proposal, how- 
ever, strong opposition speedily manifested itself, the 
tea men justly claiming that to tax the trade already 


established for the purpose of opening a new and‘ 
precarious market, could not be called a wise policy 
Long and earnest debates took place on the subject, the 
final discussion being attended by the Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce and by other officials, in 
the capacity of audience. A resolution was then adopted 
to the effect that application should be made to the 
Government for a subsidy at the rate of sixty thousand 
yen per annum for five years. The Government, on 
being approached, refused to accede to the request 
in this form, inasmuch as it is obviously inexpedient 
to enter at present into engagements binding the 
Treasury for a term of years. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been a strong disposition to assist the 
enterprise, for in the end the Treasury agreed that 
a sum of 200,000 yen should be deposited in the Bank 
of Japan by way of subsidy, there to be held to 
the credit of the Fioance Burean of the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department, and be drawn 
against, if necessary, by the tea men with the con- 
sent and approval of the Bureau. In considera- 
tion of this subsidy, the new Oompany agreed to 
be bound bya charter of very stringent character, 
providing that no alteration could be made in 
the business programme of the Qompany without 
the endorsement of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department; that any change in the Company's oon- 
stitution which might seem advantageous to the 
Minister of that Department, could be made at his 
instance and by his direction; that no such change 
could be made by the Oompany without the Minister’s 
assent ; that the Minister should appoint inspectors 
to supervise the Company's accounts; that the profit 
and loss statements should be submitted twice annually 
to the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
that the Minister of the latter should, within certain 
limits, exercise the power of appointing the Manager 
and Directors of the Company. The Government, 
in short, whileagreeing to assist the Company finan- 
cially, retained for itself very thorough control 
of all the Oompany’s affairs. It may well be 
supposed that this arrangement has evoked much 
comment. As yet the leading vernacular journals 
have not all spoken, but two or three newspapers 
of the second rank have condemned the Government 
in very emphatic terms, and one of our local English 
contemporaries goes so far as to dub the Company’s 
procedure ‘‘a bare-faced attack on the funda of the 
nation,” declaring that the only result of the affair 
will be to “‘put into the pockets of the few gentle- 
men who haye engineered the scheme a good many 
of the dollars wrung from the impoverished peasantry.” 
We are by no means 80 rash as to assert that these 
criticisms may not be justified, It strikes us, how- 
ever, that to utter them without any knowledge of 
the Company’s real purpose or programme, is at least 
premature. Our English contemporary is plainly under 
the impression that the object of the subsidy is to 
assist in renewing disastrous attempts to divert 
the export trade from foreign into Japanese hands. 
He says, indeed, that “ there is no _ rea- 
son to suppose that the Japanese will be any 
more diligent in pressing the sale of teathan for- 
eigners are already.” So far as that question is con- 
cerned, we are entirely at one with our contemporary. 
We believe that the foreign merchant, accepting, as 
he does, ali the risks of the trade, and conducting it 
with the greatest intelligence and enterprise, is the 
best possible agent Japan can have at present. This, 
however, is a general verdict. With regard to the tea 
trade in particular, we are persuaded that the present 
system of preparing the staple for export invites ma- 
terial reforms which will surely be effected one day 
or another. Whether the new Oompany contemplates 
attempting such reforms we do not know, and until 
fuller information is procurable, we refrain from dis- 
cussion. One point, however, is worthy of note. The 
idea which we have formed by examining the meagre 
details thus far published, is that the Company con- 
ceives no project of interfering with the present course 
of the tea trade to America and Europe, its chief, if 
not unique, purpose being to promote the export 
of brick-tea to Russia. Looking at the returns for 
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1889, we find that the value of the brick-tea ex- 
ported to Russia during that year was only 4,315 yen, 
the egeregate value of all other kinds sent to the same 
destination being 1,320 yen. In_ fact, the export of 
Japanese tea to Russia may be said to have no existence 
as yet. The tea men think, apparently, that this state 
of affairs might be greatly altered by a little enterprise 
and the outlay of some capital, especially when they 
observe that Ohinese brick-tea, their principal competi- 
tor, is saddled with an export duty of over 12 per cent. 
They may be right or they may be wrong—the former 
we trust—inthis hypothesis. For the moment we note 
only that their apparent purpose is, not to enter into 
competition with the present foreign exporters, but to 
openup a field which the latter have not yet thought 
worth exploiting. At the same time we cannot but 
express surprise that the Government has been per- 
suaded to resume, even on so smalla scale, a role which it 
was thought to have wisely abandoned in perpetuity. 
Very strong arguments must have been forthcoming 
to convince the Oabinet of the expediency of taking this 
step, and we await their statement with curiosity. 
—Japan Weekly Mail. 


—_—__>_——__ 


SincAporE.—Mr. Ridley has published a report on 
the damage inflicted on the Ooco-nut Palms in Singa- 
pore by two beetles. The illustration which he gives 
shows more forcibly than words can do, the terrible 
extent of the mischief. One beetle is the Oryctes 
rhinoceros, recently figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; 
the other ia the red weevil, Rhyncophorous ferrugineus. 
In the case of the Oryctes, it is not the grub which 
is destructive, but the perfect insect which flies by 
bight to a Palm and burrows into the heart of the 
terminal bud or cabbage, not unfrequently destroying 
the growing point and causing the death of the tree. 
The pest can be kept in check by diligent destruction 
by fire of the decaying foliage in which the grubs 
live, and of the dead_ trees. The beetles may be ex- 
tracted with a dart fixed on the end of a wire probe. 
Uniess, however, these operations are made compulsory 
on all the growers, there is no hope for the careful 
planter surrounded by others who are careless. The 
red weevil deposits its eggs into the base of the 
living leaves of the Palms, the eggs are hatched. and 
the grubs find plenty of food in the succulent foliage. 
Their extirpation is a more difficult matter than in 
the case of the preceding, but the same methods may 
be tried.—G@ardeners’ Chronicle: 


New Gurea Pxanrs.—Through the favour of 
Baron von Mueller, we have received advance sheets 
containing the descriptions of the plants collected in 
the highlands of New Guinea by Sir William Macgregor. 
The vegetation of the alpine heights in the Tropics 
is naturally of extreme interest to botanists, and 
hardly less so to horticulturists, who may fairly look 
for at least some novelties, more particularly at the 
lower elevations. Higher up, the conditions of alpine 
vegetation, even in the Tropics, are so similar to 
those met with in temperate alpine or in arctic 
regions, that there is a very considerable degree of 
uniformity of type in the vegetation : thus on the 
mountains of New Guinea, Baron Sir Ferdinand v. 
Mueller tell us, may be found the Dandelion, Taraxacum 
officinale, Aira cxspitosa, Festuca ovina, Lycopodium 
clavatum, L. Selago, Hymenophyllum, Tunbridgense, 
Aspidium aculeatum, all plants common on our Scottish 
or Welsh hills and elsewhere in Britain. Several 
new Rhododendrons are described, in connection with 
which the Baron reminds travellers unable to collect 
specimens or seeds for exportation, that they might 
collect the pollen and send it home to be used for 
hybridising purposes We should prefer to pack it 
in soft dry paper rather than in oil-silk, which would 
favour the development of mould. New Epacrids, 
some suitable for cultivation, are dereribed, and a 
new Gentian of interesting character. The Conifers 
include Phyllocladus hypophylla and LiboceJrus Papu- 
ana. The latter isa particularly interesting discovery, 
the distribution of the genus in Oalifornia, Chili, 
New Zealand, Central China, and now in New 
Guinea, being very remarkable,—Zbid. 


trade of China. 


of Sugar-cane, the Sacearum 


Prosprors or Cuma Tea,—Writing here on the 
decline of the China tea trade and its causes and 
on what may be done to assist its recovery, we 
write from an interested standpoint, while the 
China Overland Trade Report writing in Hongkong 
is 2 more disinterested spectator of the calamity, 
and its advice will thus, perhaps, engage more 
attention. It says on its latest issue:—The trade 
has become unprofitable for foreign merchants and 
the number of firms engaged in it is diminishing. 
For a few years they cortinued working without 
profits ae hope et peticy Ames but these have not 
come, and one after another is giving up th ip 
gle. With the total abolition of Men eadty | ad 
likin, hrieht days would again dawn for the tea 
t The fact that it has maintained 
its ground so long. handicapped as it has been, 
shows how highly China tea is appreciated by con- 
sumers and how readily it would be taken were 
the price reduced by the amount now paid as tax- 
ation. No lesson of political economy is clearer 
than that export duties are inherently vicious. 
The question of protection or free trade may still 
be open to argument ; the policy of giving bounties 
on exports also finds supporters ; hut to handicap 
the products of a country, especially when there 
are keen competitors in the field, ia a9 self-evident 
mistake, To give up the duty would be a erent 
sacrifice to the Chinese Government, who would 
loge a revenue of nearly five million taels; but 
that is bound to disappear in any case; the only 
question is whether it shall be allowed to dwindle 
away graduallv until at leneth the trade is anni- 
hilated or whether it shall bo sacrificed at once 
and the trade be preserved-—N. CO Herald. 

Linnean Soctrry.—The Society met on March 6 
Mr. Carruthers, F.R.S.. President in the chair. Mr. 
Ss. Lithgow was admitted, and Messrs. J. Lane, EB. R. 
Waite, and G. F. Elliott were elected Fellows of the 
Society. Mr. Thomas Ohristy exhibited a dried sneci- 
men of Picramnia antidesma, the plant from the bark 
of which medicine known as Cascara amara is believed 


to be prepared, and which isa useful alterative in Jis- 


eases of the blood and skin. A paper was read bv Mr. 
D. Morris on the production of seed incertain varieties 
: officinarum. It was 
pointed out that, although well koown as a ouiapatad 
plant, the Sugar-cane had nowhere been found wild; 
nor had the seed (carvopsis) been figured or described ; 
it being the generally received opinion that having been 
propagated entirely by slips or euttines, it had lost 
the power of producing seed. Spikelets, however. 
received at Kew, had been carefully examined and the 
seed found which was now for the first time exhibited 
by Mr. Morris. He anticipated that bv cross-fertilisation 
and selection of seedlings, the Sugar-cane might he 
greatly improved, and much importance was attached 
to the subject, as it opened upa new field of investi- 
gation in regard to Sugar-cane cultivation. Mr. J.G 
Baker and Mr. Christy concurred. A paper was then 
read by Mr. Spencer Moore on “The true Natnre of 
callus: Part I. The Vegetable Marrow and Ballia 
eallitricha.”’? It was shown that the callus of sieva-tubes 
of the Vegetable Marrow gives marked proteid reac- 
tions, and since it is dissolved in a peptonising fluid 
there can be no donbt of it being a true proteid, and nae 
akind ofa starchy mucilage. as is usnally supnosed 
The ‘‘ stoppers ” of Ballia also vield proteid reactions : 
but as inasmuch as they resist gastric digestion the 
substance cannot he a true vroteid, and may. perhaps 
be allicd to Jardacein. Mr. Moore maintained the 
view of Russow. Strassburger, and others. that callus 
is deposited upon the sieve, to be correct in the ease 
of the Vegetable Marrow, sinca a peptonising finid 
clears the sieve-plates. and leaves them in their yristi 
condition, which would not be the ease if ania eG 
formed by a awelling un of the sieves 7\ Gkeen ie 
fol'o ved, in which Dr. F. W. Oliver, Dr. D. H. Soott, 
Professor Reynolds Green, and Mr, George M ieee 
took part.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, : arts 
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HALES AND Eumpuants,——The weight of the great 
Greetand or right whale is said to be 100 tons, 
or 220,000 lb.—equal to that of 88 elephants or 
440 bears. The whale-bone in such a whale may 
be taken at 3,360 lb., and the oil at from 140 
to 170 tons. There are annually killed in Africa 
a minimum of 65,000 elephants, yielding a pro- 
duction of ‘a quantity of raw ivory, the selling price 
of which is about £850,000.—South of India Observer, 
March 22nd. 

Cyeton Tra 1N AmertoA—We call attention 
to the letter of Mr, A, G. Stanton of Gow, Wilson 
& Stanton on this subject further on. Mr, 
Stanton tells us a good deal that is interesting, more 
especially with reference to the Establishment of the 
Ceylon-American Oo. in New York, and we shall look 
forward with pleasure to his future letters. The 
prospect of our teas getting into the American 
market and catching the taste of the people is deci- 
dedly improving. 

A Giant Frowmr.—A contemporary says :—‘‘The 
biggest flower in the world was recently discovered 
by Dr. Alexander Schadenberg. It was found on 
. Mount Parag, one of the south-eastern Philippine 
islands. The native who accompanied Dr. Schaden- 
berg called the flower bolo. The bolo in bloom is a 
five-petalled flower, nearly a yard in diameter, as 
large as a carriage wheel. A single flower weighed 
over. 22lb. The five petals of the immense flower 
are oval and creamy white, and grow around a centre 
filled with countless long violet-hued stamens,’’— 
Pioneer. 

ENauish VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS IN INDIA AND 
OryLon.—The above is the title of a small book by 
Mr. D. McDonald, dealing with the vegetables avd 
flowera of the white residents in India, and which 
seems to comprise nearly everything of value inthe 
way of vegetables for the table, and plants to de- 
corate the flower garden. Many of the latter are 
silent reminders of home, and would seem to 
be ill at home in tropical India, but as the area of 
the country is as immense as its climatic conditions 
are very varied, there are places doubtless to be found 
where the most unlikely plants will thrive with a 
due amount of. care on the part of the gardener, 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

IntpRestina  D1scovERyY IN RELATION To Suaar 
Oanus.—Much interest is evinced in scientific circles 
by! a discovery which has just been made at Kew 
by Mr. D, Morris, the assistant director. Hitherto 
the sugar cane has been produced from cuttings 
or slips exclusively, as’ no one knew that there 
were such things as seed in the plant. After a 
long search Mr. Morris has at last discovered that 
each Gane produces a number of seeds, from which 
it is possible to grow a variety of improved canes, and 


it is anticipated that by cross fertilisation and selec-; 


tion of the best seeds a considerable iucrease will be 
made in the yield of sugar in the tropical plantatione. 
He instances the case of beet, which when ‘first 


introduced for sugar-growing purposes yielded only 
about six per cent., but now, by the method of 
it produces about 18 or 


selection of proper seeds, it 
20 per cent, of saccharine juice. The seeds of the 
cane have been discovered in the panicle or flowery 
head of the cane, and the difficulty of finding 


them has been increased by the similarity of the | 


lumes and the havis. It was only by the aid of 
. powerful miroscope that tiny seeds were detected, 
and a number of plants were exhihited at the last 
meeting of the Linnwan Society, with the seeds 


attached. At Kew Gardens there are some plants! 


nine inches high which have been grown from 
Seda from canes sent from the Barbadoes. 
The importance of this discovery cannot be over- 
estimated, as it will tend to drive beet sugar out 
to the market.—MZunchester Courier, 


Dozs tan Nuisance Justrry Frocerne ?—The Gree 
nada papers (Windward Islands) report the: alarming 
extent to which the larceny of cacao and spices is be- 
ing carried on. The landowners and merchants con- 
tend that nothing will tend to suppress “‘ the habit ” 
but a severe system of punishment. They have 
accordingly prepared a petition to the Government 
praying that whipping be resorted to as a deterrent, 
and that all business in cacao be carried on ex. 
clusively in the towns. It is said thatin som: parts 
of the island the pods are cut open on the trees 
and the beans stolen therefrom, leaving the pod 
hanging as if it were in“ full” bloom. This petty 
thieving may be very tantalising, but one would 
think that something effective could be done for 
its suppression without resorting to flopging—a 
punishment to whick a not unimportant section of 
opinion in the home country would ba too sensitive 
to subject even burglars convicted of using firearms, 
—Daily Ohronicle. 


FaRMING IN ENGLAND.—Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton, M. P., is of opinion that if the English 
tenant farmers were only placed in as good a 
position as their brethren in Ireland, a'l talk about 
‘“depression ’ would disappear. Here is a passage 
from a paper by him in the latest Contemporary 
Review :— 

The depression of agriculture is no necessary result of 
free trade, but the inevitable consequeuce of a land 
system unadapted and uuadaptable to the sccialland 
commercial lite pursued by uushackled commerce, Tf 
land could be bought, sold, and tranferrre! aa easily 
as Oonsols ; if rural Engiand were less a rich man’s 
playground and more a poor man’s farm: if every 
Occupant of land were absolutely free to make the 
best of it, had the same rights as in Ireland, and were 
wise enough to sacrifice game to crops ; if delicately 
tilled soil and trim fences could be secured against 
the trampling and breakage of mounted Gotks; if every 
future farmer had some years’ scientific training and 
practice; if the needs of towns were studied, and 
obstinate bucdic habit compelled to adapt ilself to. the 
market of the nineties instead of the marke-s of the 
* teens; aud if railway companies were forced to give 
rapid, sure, and cheap carriage for proluce without 
partiality or favour—the land of this country. would 
he wellable to pay all and more than the charges laid 
upon it. 


Tue Imprrmnu Tra Doury.--Says the Madras. 
Mail :— 

On the expiration in 1833 of the charter of the 
Hast India Compauy, which had held a complete 
monopoly of the tea trade, the ad valorem duty was 
abolished and differential duties of 1s6d, 2s 2d, and 
3s per lb. were substituted ; but they uppear to have 
worked. badly and were abandoned in 1836 for one 
uniform rate of 2s ld, to which in 1840 waa 
added an additional five ‘per cent.’ From 1840 the 
duty remained stationary til 1853, when it was 
reduced to ls 10d; io 1854 it was reduced to 1s 
6d; in 1855 it was raised again fo 1s. 91; next 
year ib was reduced’ again to 1s 5d, at ‘which it 
remained till 1863; when it was réducel to ls, and 
next year to 64) at which’ ib ‘cha: remained ever 
siace.. The most curious circumstance connected with 


| the tea trade is the displacement of China tea ‘by 


Ceylon and Tndia in the home markets, Five 
years ago India and Ceylon exported to the 
United Kingdom Tittle more than “half the 
quantity exported by Chins, yet in the short space 
of time intervening a wonderful change has taken 
place and we find that India ani Ceylon « xported in 
ten months of the year 1889 a total of more than 
103 million lb , while Ohina exported hardly 52 million 
lb. Such a transformation seems almost incredible, 
but is none the less true. The case of an‘ article of 
produce in five years increasing in such 4 Tatio’ on 
the one hand, and ‘decreasing in a corresponding 
ratio on the other; has probably never’ ocurred jJi0/e 
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CATERPILLARS AND FRUIT TREKS. 


It is satisfactory to those who, like ourselves, have 
for many years past devoted attention to the subject 
of insect depredators, and to the means of dealing 
with them, to find at last that public attention is 
being aroused to the importance of the matter. Ata 
meeting recently held at Hvesham, the Mayor in the 
chair, the subject was discussed at some length. The 
ways and customs of the caterpillars were described in 
a letter trom Miss Ormerod, as well as the various 
remedies proposed. Greased bands applied in October 
are very effectual, but injure the young trees. This 
injury is avoided by smearing the grease upon paper, 
or,as Mr. Wilson suggested at the Scientific Committee, 
on canvas, and not directly on the bark itself. 
Kerosene emulsions in the proportion of one pint of 
kerosene, half an ounce of soap, and four pints of 
water, to be used in the form of spray, were also recom- 
mended. But the most promising method is that 
which has been tried for many years in the United 
States and in Oanada, and which, relying on the 
reports of such men as Professor Riley and Mr. Fletcher, 
we have earnestly pressed on the attention of our 
fruit growers for years past, but hitherto without avail. 
Hither from our national slowness in adopting new 
processes, or from a fear of injury from the 
arsenical preparations, little or no progress has been 
made in this country with these valuable remedies; 
and yet the proportion used isso small tnat the risk 
to human life is too small to deter any person of or- 
dinarily careful habits from making use of them. 

Spraying with an arsenical solution should be done 
in the middle of April, when no fear need be entertained 
from the falling of the arsenic on to bush fruits 
grown under the Apples, though in the case of vege- 
tables the case is somewhat different. The propor- 
tion of Paris green recommended is 4 0z. to 40 or 50 
gallons of water (four ounces to forty or fifty 
gallons). In the 40 gallons there would be about 1 
oz. of arsenic, and this would be distributed by the 
spray pump over, say, an acre of leaf surface. The 
danger, therefore, is clearly not in the _ proper 
use of the arsenic, but in the careless handling of 
the poison by ignorant or stupid people, a contingency 
which has always to be provided for. 

We extract from the Hvesham Journal the following 
letter, showing more explicitly how these arsenical 
preparations are used :— 

‘*To every 50 gallons of water, mix well, and keep 
well stirred while using 4 oz. of Paris green. For 
Plums, as they are tender, and as _ the leat is glossy, 
add three tablespoonfuls of fine flour from Wheat to 
make it stick on the leaves, Get a pan or dish, and 
make a paste of either or both, with a little water, 
as it mixes better with a bulk of water, and test it. 
If too weak, uso4 oz. to 40 gallons. If the Paris is 
a pure article, this will be found enough. Use 4 oz. 
to 40 gallons of water for Apple and Pear trees. 
Cherries may be treated the same way. Two dressings 
will, asarule, be suflicient—lst, when the blossoms 
are falling and fruit beginning to form; 2nd, in twelve 
to fourteen days. Use your best judgment on this by 
observation. As soon as blossoms have fallen off, and 
while fruit is nearly upright, get a force-pump fixed, 
good, short, and handy, and in a barrel on wheelbarrow 
or wheels that can be moved handy to any place. 
Have a rubber hose of 1 inch by 8 feet long, or longer 
for tall trees; fix this on a handy pole, so thata man 
may shower ordinary trees without a ladder, and shower 
trees where insects are, much the same as a fine 
watering-pot rose would shower. Test your pump 
beforehand with clear water to get it to work satis- 
factorily. A large garden syringe may be used, but 
would take too long. A fine shower is what is want- 
ed. You want two roses or nozzles, one for short and 
one for long distance. The ordinary pail of water is 
enough for a large-sized Apple tree. If heavy rain 
should follow as soon as the poisoned water is showered 
on trees, you will have toshower again. JI have never 
known fruit tobe hurt or any harm done by this, if 
used properly, The quantity is so small, and the 
time ca one before fruit ripens, that every trace is 


lost. In an orchard where there are cattle, sheep, &c., 
it would not be wise to let them graze for a few days 
after showering the trees with poison. If left for hay, 
this will not hurt the hay. 

“As to the time for showering, I propose the 
morning, when the leavesare dry, or any time when dry, 
as the sun absorbs the water, and mineral poison settles. 
If the water is not sunned to near the same heat as 
the surroudingn atmosphere, make a small fire and heat 
a few bricks before using, and temper the water in a 
tub, use a thermometer, and heat water to same degree 
as atmosphere. This is very important. 

“Paris green is an arsenical poison. To shower 
when in bloom may do harm, and destroy bees. London 
purple, or arsenite of lime, is about equal to Paris 
green, and used the same way. Both are poisons, and 
should be used carefully. I recommend those that use 
one to use the other, and test them on separate rows of 
trees. Paris green or London purple costs here 1s. to 1s. 
3d. perpound. Thisis the cheapest ard most effectual 
way to destroy these pests by actual tests. As the 
young grubs eat a.small part of leaf or fruit,a very 
small particle of this posion will kill, and save a great 
percentage of thefruit crop. I have used Paris green 
eight years, London purple two years, on fruit and 
vegetable.” —HnocH ‘ HAINES in Evesham Journal,— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


eee ee ees) 
LONDON PURPLE. 


If we suggest that dealers should advertise their 
wares, we shall at once be considered to have in- 
terested motives—well, we have—the following narra- 
tive will show why. Our American friends make 
large use of various preparations of arsenic and other 
substances for spraying purposes, either for the attacks 
of insects or of fungion various crops. We have re- 
peatedly mentioned the fact, and urged our orchardists 
to adopt the methods employed with so much success 
in the States. Among other things, we have detailed 
the use of “London Purple.” Some of our correspon- 
dents, attracted by our frequent reference to the 
subject, at length wrote to inquire what was “ London 
Purple,” and where it could be had? We knew or 
surmised it to be an arsenical preparation, and made 
sure that we should find reference to it in the autho- 
rised dictionaries of chemistry and pharmacy. But 
no! not one word could we find about the substance 
though it was evidently used on a very large scale. 
Finding books useless, we appealed to our chemical 
friends, to scientific chemists of high repute, to manu- 
facturing chemists, to pharmacists, but all to no avail, 
till at length Mr. Holmes, of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, was good enough to put us on the right 
track. But inthe meanwhile, finding that in London 
we could get no information as to “London Purple,” 
we bethought ourselves that there was a London in 
Oanada; and still later we bethought ourselves of our 
excellent correspondent Prof. Riley, the Director of 
the United States Entomolygical Department, and he, 
with his customary kindness, gave us the information 
we wanted, adding that Hemingway & Oo., of London, 
aniline dye manufacturers, have given the name in 
contradistinction to Paris Green, and have established 
a branch house in New York, the sale of this valuable 
insecticide being, it is believed, one of their most im- 
portant transactions. Two reflections occur to us on 
this story, one is that manufacturers should advertise 
(in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, of course—anywhere else 
they like), the other is, that this is one more illus- 
tration of the abominable time-wasting, trouble-giving, 
truth-concealing nature of ‘popular names”! 

This powder is obtained in the following man- 
ner in the manufacture of aniline dyes: Crude coal- 
oil is distilled to produce benzole. This is mixed with 
nitric acid, and forms nitro-benzole. Iron filings are 
then used to produce nascent hydrogen with the excess 
of nitric acid in the benzole. When distilled, aniline 
results; to this are added arsenic acid, to give an 
atom of oxygen which produces rose aniline, and quick 
lime to absorb the arsenic. The residuum, which is. 
obtained by filtration or settling, is what has been 
denominated “London purple,” the sediment being 
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dried, powdered, and finely bolted. The powder is» 
therefore, composed of lime and arsenious acid, with 
about 25 per cent. of carbonaceous matter which sur- 
rounds every atom. Experiments which we made with 
it in 1878, says Professor Riley, impressed us favour- 
ably with this powder as an inseoticide, and its use 
on the Colorado Potato-beetle by Professors Budd and 
Bessey, of the Iowa Agricultural College, proved highly 
satisfactory. We were, therefore, quite anxious to 
test its effect on the Ootton-worm in the field ona 
large scale, and in the winter of 1878-79 induced the 
manufacturers. to send a large quantity for this pur- 
pose to the Department of Agriculture. The analysis 
made of it by Professor Collier, the chemist of the 
Department, showed it to contain: 


Per cent, 
Rose aniline as an 12.46 
Arsenic acid oy a 43.65 
Lime Hes Bes wee 21.82 
Insoluble residue ... ae 14,57 
Tron oxide eco o0e 1.16 
Water wae a0 wee 2:27 
Loss od ory) ee 4.07 

100.00 


Through the liberality of the sranufacturers, Messrs. 
Hemingway & Co., a number of barre!s of this powder 
were placed at our disposal during the season of 
1879, and distributed to various observers and agents 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. Early in the spriog 
of the following year, Mr. A. R. Whitney, of Frank- 
lin Grove, Ill., found it to be a perfect antidote to 
the canker-worms, which had not been prevented 
from ascending his Apple trees.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ee 


PLANTS GROWN FOR SALADS. 


M. Henri de Vilmorin, of Paris, who, metaphorically 
Speaking, has been described as ‘ a horticultural- 
@gricultural giant,” delivered an interesting address 
On the afternoon of the 25th March beforea  rge 
and fashionable audience on “ Plants Grown for 
Salads.” 

M. de Vilmorin, who spoke fluently in English 
began by saying: that the taste for green, fresh, crisp, 
unceoked vegetables was natural and common to most 
men. Such an appetite was a healthy one and in 
acccrdance with the recognised laws of nutrition. 
Vegetables so served, that is, uncooked, at tables were 
usually known as salads, and they supplied the ele- 
ments necessary for the preservation of health, just 
as the flesh-forming and heat-giving properties were 
furnished in the richer articles of diet. Salads con- 
tained a relatively far higher proportion of mineral mat- 
ter chiefly salts of potash, than ordinary food,for though 
all vegetable contained that substance in considerable 
quantities, it was lost to autrition by the cooking 
process. Although salads were. ordinarily understood 
ag being solely made with green or partially-bleached 
leaves, every part of the plants might be and were 
used in some places. In fact, salads comprised things 
80 various as roots, celeriac, radishes, rampion, &c. ; 
bulbs or underground stems, onions, stachys leaves, 
such as lettuce endive, cresses, corn salad, and 
many more; leaf stalks, as celery; stems as aspa- 


ragus; bracts, as in artichoke; flowers, as in 
nasturtium; fruits and seed pods, as cucumbers, 
capsicum, tomatoes, and sO on- M. de Vilmorin 


observed he would treat the subject generally from 
two points; first, the vegetables used in France as 
salads and brought into Paris markets, and secondly, 
the operations required for the proper cultivation of 
salads, Bleaching was one of the most important of 
these operations, for by that means, intelligently ap- 
plied, vegetable almost uneatable for salads were ren- 
dered palatable and pleasant. The Continental and 
British ideas of what constituted a salad differed very 
materially. Salads proper on the Oontinent were such 
vegetables as formed a distinct dish, dressed with oil, 
vinegar, and, of course, salt and pepper. These were 
often served with meat. Then there was another end, 
less namber of galads made up in many ways of roote, 


bulbs, &c. M. de Vilmorin then described the season 
for each peculiar class of vegetable and form of salad, 
“Common and proper,” Speaking again of “ salads 
proper,” he observed that lettuces and cabbages were 
to be had, with a little care, all the year round. An 
inverted pot or a glass cover in the winter months 
formed a suitable protection for these vegetables, 
the types and modes of preparing which he next 
described. Oommon chicory was little used, except 
when bleached. Next to cabbage andlettuce, the 
French galad-eaters consumed most of the plants 
known 4s curled and Batavia endives. Green cultivated 
dandelion could be had also all the year with little 
trouble, as also could watercress. Referring to other 
plants used as salads in France, the audience were 
told that salsify tops madea fine tender salad, and had 
nice nutty flavour. Then there were celery, chervil, 
chives shallot, borage flowers, mustard and rape seed— 
ings, &c. Referring to salads eaten as an accompani- 
ment to meat, M.de Vilmorin enumerated over a 
score of plants among them the we)! known French 
dishes of French and kidney bedens and lentils. The 
flowering in most plants was developed under the 
action of light. By excluding light, or practising what 
was technically termed “bleaching,” the vegetable 
matter was not only made whiter, but the plants them- 
selves were made more tender and materially im- 
proved to the taste. In connection with “bleaching,” 
he wished to bring forward and press upon the attention 
of the English the claims of the dandelion and com- 
mon, or bitter, chicory. The dandelion had been 
cultivated and grown as a vegetable for over fifty years 
near Paris. It was sown in the ficlds in April, in 
ridges about two feet apart. The growing plants 
were tended and weeded and watched like any other 
vegetable, and the soil was heaped up over the sprouting 
leaves to secure their being “ bleached.”’ So cultivated, 
it soldin the market at prices of from 8s to 20sa cwt. 
The dandelion was also set out in the same way as 
common chicory. In gardensthe plants were set m uch 
closer, and the leaves were sometimes bleached by 
over-turned pots. There were several varieties of 
dandelion cultivated in field and garden, and all of 
them, when suitably made up, were most agreeable 
as salads. The same applied to chicory and a host 
of other plants equally available for use as winter 
salads.—Pioncer. 


eee ee 
PLANTING :—TOBAOCO IN DHLI. 


The Deli Courant of the 2nd Aprilreports fay oug- 
ably on tobacco crop prospects there during whe 
month before, the weather then proving as hot and dry 
as could be wished. Hardly any rain fell, so that 
felling and burning operations could be actively pro- 
ceeded with, much jungle having been cleared away 
from the fields, Up-country, on many estates, plant- 
ing has already taken a start, but it wholly depends 
on the raininess or otherwise of the weather whether 
much will come of this early cultivation. Generally 
field work was actively gone on within March. The 
forwarding of last year’s crop continues in full swing, 
with every prospect of the whole outturn being deli- 
vered in Europe before summer. The stocks in the 
hands of wholesale dealers there will probablybulk, 
the largest about July next. 

Telegrams bring word that all Deli tobacco com- 
panies’ shares at Amsterdam have risen considerably 
in quotation, in consequence of the favourable crop 
outlook. 

The Deli Planters’ Association has authorised its 
committee of management to subsidise direct steamers 
plying from there to Ohina, the resulting outlay being 
borne proportionately by the members, 

Recently, on the departure of the “Sachsen” from 
Singapore, difficulties arose as to rapid loading with 
tobacco in bales during a rain shower, the Master ap 
parently not setting store by slow but sure shipmeni 
Tobacco seems to be a risky article, owing to its s¢ 
readily becoming damaged, and even when rain do 
not take effect on the leaf, it wets the matting 0 
the bales and gives rise to fermentation,—Stra 
Timess 
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THE ABUSE OF OOFFEE. 

Dr: F. Mendel (the British Medical Journal says) has 
recently enjoyed opportunities of studying the results 
of an unbridled abuse of coffee, and his results are now 
published. The great industrial centre round Essen in- 
cludes a very large female population. While the 
women of the working classes in this country are 
often addicted to dosing themselves with tea that has 
stood too long, it appears that the workmen’s wives at 
Essen drink coffee from morning till night. Some 
consume over a pound of Ceylon coffee weekly, and 
one pound contains over sixty-four grains of caffeine. 
In consequence, nervous, muscular, and circulatory dis- 
turbances are frequent. The nerve symptoms are 
characterized by a feeling of general weakness, de- 
pression of spirit, and aversion for labour, in even 
industrious subjects, with headache and insomnia. 
A strong dose of coffee causes the temporary dis- 
appearance of all these symptoms. The muscular 
symptoms consist of distinct muscular weakness, and 
trembling of the hands even during rest. The cireu- 
Jatory symptoms are marked by a small, rapid, ir- 
regular pulse, and feeble impulse of the apex of the 
heart. Palpitations and heavincss in the precodial re- 
gion are frequent. The hands and feet feel very cold, 
and the complexion becomes sallow. Dyspeptic symp- 
toms, chiefly of the nervous type, are very common. 
These coffee-drinkers cannot be cured by simple ab. 
stention from their favourite drink, with substitution 
of milk as a beverage. They require rest from work, 
open-air exercise, cold ablutions followed by friction, 
and small doses of brandy. 


SSS 
THE BUDGET AND THE THA DUTY. 


The state of the home tea market is calculated to 
raise the suspicion that some uncertainty still pre- 
vails as to the effect of Mr. Goschen’s'budget. In 
the first place we are asked whether the reduced duty 
of 4d per lb. has already come into force, and if not 
when it is to begin to operate. Our belief is that 
as the budget year closes on March 31st, any altera- 
tion in duties takes effect from 1st April, but that 
such alteration cannot be finally recognized until a 
Resolution embodying the tea-duty portion of the 
budget passes Parliament. We suppose therefore 
that rebates will be granted on all tea paid for at 
the old duty when instructions come to the Costoms, 
to say that the new rate has been sanctioned. The 
following extract from the ‘ Budget’’ article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is worth quoting :— 

Budget (lit.a bag or small sack), the name applied 
to an account of the ways and means by which a 
minister of finance purposes to defray the expenditure 
of the state. In the United Kingdom the chancellor 
of the exchequer, usually in April, lays before the 
House of Commons a statement of the actual results 
of revenue and expenditure in the past finance year 
ending March 3lst showing how far his estimates have 
been realized, and what surplus or deficit there has 
been in the income as compared with the expenditure. 
This is accompanied by another statement in which 
the chancellor gives an estimate of what. the produce 
of the revenue may bein the year just entered upon, 
supposing the taxes and duties to remain as they were 
in the past year, and also an estimate of what the 
expenditure will be in the current year. 
mated revenue, after allowing for normal increase of 
the principal sources of income, be less than the esti- 
mated expenditure, this is deemed a case for the im- 
position of some new, or the increase of some existipg, 
tax or taxes. On the other hand, if the estimated 
revenue shows a large surplus over the estimated 
expenditure, there is room for remitting or reducing 
somo tax or taxes, and the extent of this relief ig 
generally limited to the amount of surplus realized 
in the previous year. The chancollor of the exchequer 
has to take parliament into confide” on his estimates, 
both as regards revenue and expenditure; and when 
the taxation and expenditure’ obtain the assent of 


If the esti-) 


parliament, the results as thus adjusted become the 


final budget estimate for the year. 

The above note was written for yesterday’s daily issue. 
This morning brings the mail and Mr. Goschen’s 
budget in full with the criticisms of the press 
and much general information. So far ag we can 
see, the reduction of 2d in the duty took the tea 
trade rather by surprise and opinions were divided 
as to the benefit to British-grown teas. However, 
although low-class and China teas were expected 
to score at first, it was felt that the good character 
of Ceylon and Indian teas was too well established 
to be affected and that all classes would desire 
to drink better teas.—As regards the date of the 
new duty coming into effect, we learn it was fixed 
a month later than the new budget year or for 1st 
May, thus explaining the course of the market 
recently which had puzzled a good many. We 
have further from a late Glove (18th April) the 
following important explanation :— 

Giving Effect to the Budget.—In anticipation of 
the Chancellor of the Hxchequer’s financial state- 
ment, instructions were, says the Press Association, 
last evening sent out tothe Excise authorities in all 
parts of the country respecting the increase of 6d 
per gallon on spirits. The duty will be charged on 
a higher scale forthwith, the necessary preliminary 
formality having been complied with as soon as the 
House of Commons assented to the first Budget 
resolution. In the lobby last evening the prevailing 
impression was that the Government would adopt a 
similar course in regard to tea duty, and would. in- 
struct the Customs officials to be prepared to make 
the reduction ag soon as the resolution dealing with 
the subject received the sanction of the House. 
We are informed, however, that the usual practice 
will be departed from to some extent in this case. 
The Government, instead of allowing a drawback 
for the purpose of recouping the. traders for the 
amount of duty paid on existing stocks, propose: to 
give the traders a fortnight in which to adjust matters 
and the duty will accordingly be paid on the higher 
scale until May ist. This, it is held will meet the 
equities of the case, because, in view of possible reduc- 
tion in the duty, the tea taken out of bond during the 
last two months has been abnormally small. 


eee 


MR. GOSCHEN AND THE TEA DUTY. 


This is what the Home and Colonial Mail says under 
it Notes on Produce and Finance on April 18th :— 
Although there have been plenty of rumours on the 
subject, it was not generally expected that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, in his Budget pro- 
posals, touch the tea duty. The reduction of the duty 
fren 6d i 4d ee ected with some surprise in 
incing Lane. e reducti i i 
Seen ere on will, no doubt, give a 
It is clear from Mr. Goschen’s remarks and hig 
admission that he is not in favour of the abolition of 
the ‘duty, that the present reduction is all that is to be 
looked for from him. He said :—_« The tipplers shall 
reileve tea. The loss upon the tea duty will amount to 
£1,500,000. I know it has been said the reduction of 
2d will not beneat the consumer: But I am not pre- 
pared to admit thatargument. We have to look to our 
responsibility, and our responsibility is that this duty 
represents a very large proportion of prime cost of the 
article, Now, if tea were sold, as it should be sold, to 


‘the consuming classes at something like cost price, it 


would appear at once what an enormous relief w 

be given by 2d in the pound. But the elee ie 
concealed by the fact that the middleman walks away 
with @ large proportion of the price paid by the 
working classes for their tea. Will it be believed 
that in many villages the working classes pay as much 
as 2s, 28 6d, and 39 for tea which practically, with all 
costs included, does not cost more than 11d or 1s, and 
which many persons in reduced circumstances buy of 
good qualitylat 1s 6d. If you take the price of 1s 6d and 
hen say that upon that prico yon are going to reduce 
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by 2d., it isan appreciable boon you confer on the con- 
sumer. It would be a very great satisfaction if advan- 
tage can be taken of this reduction by those who are 
so interested to insist upon receiving their full share 
of this relief which will be given from the public 
purse, and that they should through better organisation 
see whether it is not possible to buy this article of 
primary necessity, and so important to the whole of 
the working classes, upon better terms. I will frankly 
say before parting from this subject that I am opposed 
to the total abolition of the tea duty. There is no 
doubt that tea is the one article through which 
those who Deither smoke nor drink contribute to the 
revenue ; andtherefore I consider it right that the tea 
duty should be maintained, and I should be sorry if 
we cut off altogether any of the sources of our revenue. 
As regards abolition, 1 can well imagine that differences 
of opinion exist but I think that under the circum- 
stances of the case, looking to the way in which the 
surplus has been created, and to others to which I shall 
ask the attention of the Committee later on, I think 
that justice has demanded the application of this por- 
ton of the surplus in the manner which I have in- 
dicated.” 


—— 
THE CEYLON TOBACCO COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 


"ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING. 


The avunual general meeting of the shareholders i2 
the Ceylon Tobacco Company, Limited was held 
within the registered office of the Oompany, No. 42, 
King Street, Kandy, on Saturday, the 3rd May, at 
2° v.m. when the following shareholders were present : 
—Messrs. W. Pole Fletcher, H. K. Rutherford (repre- 
sented hy Mr. L. P. Fisher), Wm. Mills, G. A. Talbot, 
Hugh Fraser. T. O. Huxley, C. S. Armstrong, T. C. 
Owen, J. Hill, A. Schappe (representing German 
interest), Hon. Mr: Thos. North Christie, Mr. A. 
Philip; by proxy. Messrs. A. G. K. Borron, Norman W. 
Grieve. Joseph Fraser, D. R. Marshall, H. D. Deane, 
J. M. Murdoch, James Tennent Emerson, William 
Hunter Reid, Alexander Tait, W. L. Murray-Menzies, 
Wm. Milne, 8S. M. Burrows, Mesdames Florence E. 
Ragot, Susan Frances Talbot, Mary C. M. Hill, and 
Edith Dick. t 

The notice calling the meeting having been read, 
the Directors’? Report was read by the Secretary of the 
Company, Mr. Philip. 

Tts adoption was moved by the Hon. Thos. North 
Christie, Chairman of the Board of Directors, was 
seconded by Mr. Wm. Mills, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. G. A. Talbot moved that the following gentle- 
men be appointed Directors:—Hon. T. N. Christie, 
Mesers. Jas. Hill, T. C. Owen and O. S. Armstrong, 
Mr. T. C. Huxley seconded the motion and it was 
unanimously carried. 


Report oF THE DrREcToRS of THE CEryLon Topacco 
Company, LimitTEp. 

To be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Company, tobe held within 
the Reviatered Office of the Company, No. 42, King 
Street, Kandv, on Saturday the 3rd day of May 1890, at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Company was incorporated under the Joint Stock 
Comvanv’a Ordinance No.4 of 1861, onthe 28th of 
April, 1889, before which date it was not possible for the 
Directors to act on behalf of the Company. Hopes had 
heen entertsined that it might have been possible to 
have commenced operations early in 1889, but the un- 
avoidahlw late date of the Companv’sincorporation and 
other eirenmstances decided the Board that it was not 
desirable to attempt to put any land under tobacco until 
the eurrent year. Harly in September of last year your 
Directors, in conjunction with the Cevlon Tea Planta- 
tions Company, availed themselves of the presence in 
Ceylon of an experienced Sumatra and Borneo vlanter 
Mr. 1. Innis, and obtained from hima general report 
on the prospects of tobacco-growing here, and also by 
kind permission of those interested, remarks on some of 
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the clearings in the vicinity of Kandy and on the tobacco 
there produced. The following is a quotation from Mr. 
Innis’s Report :—* Having visited the tobacco clearings 
and sheds at * * * * *,* ¥ * * and * ** **, T am quite of 
opinion that tobacco can be successfully grown in 
Oeylon. The clearing I saw on the **** * estate 
was equal to any, and better than most, I have seen 
in Sumatra, the soil being superior to most. Thesoul 
at the * * * * estate is well suited to the cultivation, 
and the general lay of land good. There is no reason 
why that and similar land should not with proper 
manipulation produce wrapper tobaceo equal to the 
staple of Sumatra, The tohacco now in the sheds, 
though chiefly grown from Havanah seed, was of better 
quality than I expectedto see. andis 1s good if not 
better as that from most districts in Sumatra. The 
general principles of the cultivation and preparation 
are evidently understood, but in some minor matters 
(which however are very important if a really good 
leaf is to be procured) some alterations and improve- 
ments are necessary. Exclusive of lands taken over- 
under an agreement with Mr. Fritz Mover, 534 acres of 
land have been purchased ata cost of Runees seventeen 
thousand two hundred and eighty three (R17,283 ) and 
a considerable further acreare has been arraaged for. 
Towards the end of 1889 the Directors wera approached 
by Mr. Schappe, the attorney of "Mr. Mever, with a 
view towards anamalgamation of interests ; and even- 
tually an agreement was entered into under which 
this Company took ever all Mr. Meyer’s lands &c., on 
terms that the Directors consider to be such as will 
greatly benefit the Companv. In terms of this agree- 
ment, 1,423 acres of land, buildings, implements, &. 
to the value of about R48,000,will he taken over, pay- 
ment being made entirely in paid up-shares of the 
Company. The services of Mr. J.K. Ingleton as Manager 
were also agreed for, and that experienced tobacco plan- 
ter has for the pastthree months been in charge of the 
Oompany’s operations on the Arampolla property in the 
Kurunegala District. where a most successful crop was 
grown last year, the quality of which Mr, Schappé con- 
siders verv good. It is hoped that about 200 acres will 
be planted during the next 2 months. while on the 
Matale Estate 100 acres are now being prepared. The 
Directors estimate that, with a suitable reason, 120.000 
lb of tobacco should be secured, costing, landed in 
Oolombo, about 30 cents ver Ib. If thia anticipa- 
tion is realized, it will add tobacco to the list of 
products which Oeylon is able to produce more 
cheaply than almost any other country. The utiliza- 
tion of the land after the tobacco crop has been 
taken off it,"has had the careful consideration of the 
Directors, who have decided that the establishment 
of suitable permanent products on the Oompany’s 
estates will tend greatlv to economy in working, regu- 
lar profit, and the stability of the Company. In pur- 
guance of this decision, one hundred and fifty (150) 
acres of coconutsin Kurunegala and one hundred (100) 
acres of tea in Matale will be planted before the 
close of this year. The Directors have appointed Mr. 
Guthrie, Auditor for past year. 
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DarsEELInc.—Most people are beginning to 
wonder if it ever will rain here again. Through- 
out the district it is the same question from Silli- 
gorie to Kalimpong, The fact is last vear’s rains 
were very short, as regards inches fallen, and to 
add to that the rains closed unusually early. The 
result, of course, is that tea is suffering a good 
deal, and red spider blight is very bad on a large 
number of gardens—I might say all—both in the 
Terai and hills From what TI hear of the new tea — 
over Dumsong way, the owners have 
evidently made a very happy hit in taking up the 
land, as it is admirably adapted for tea, and 
consequently, the bushes grow both rapidly and 
vigorously. The chief drawback at presentis want 
of roads; but this, ofcourse, is always the case in 
newly opened-up country, and rights itself in the 
long run.—Indian Planters’ Gazette, March 25th. 
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PLANTING IN NORTH BORNEO. 
Britisn Bornzo TRADING AND PLANTING 
CoMPANY. 


The third ordinary general meeting of the British 
Borneo Trading and Planting Company (Limited) was 
held at the Cannon-street Hotel on the 30th ult.: Mr. 
J. J. Dunn (chairman and manging director) presiding, 

There were three things which we proposed to our- 
selves, and hoped to accomplish. These were, first of 
all to increase the capital to bring us within the re- 
gulations of the Stock Exchange; secondly, to get a, 
quotation for our shares: and, thirdly, to pay a dividend. 
Tam happy to say that we have accomplished these 
three things, avd our company is now iv a very much 
better position than it was when we presented our last 
balance-sheet. The capital account now stands at 
£83,410, leaving a balance of nearly 17,000 shares still 
to be issued; and although wea have amnle capital at 
the present time, I have not the least doubt that we 
shall find useful employment for the unissued capital 
in developing our estates later on. As stated in the 
report, we have issued the shares since last April at 5s. 
premium, and we hope to issue the balance at the 
same price, if not more. With regard to the property 
account, you will notice that the estates stand at the 
same value asin the last balance-sheet—namely, £29,000. 
At the last ordinary meeting I stated that if our estates, 
which then amounted to 100,000 acres, were valued at 
the same price that other companies had paid for 
theirs, it would figure out at from £150,000 to £250,000. 
I think that estimate has been very fairly fulfilled, as 
in the meantime we have disposed of about 30,000 
acres at an average of nearly £3 per acre. Therefore 
T think we were fully justified in keeping the value of 
the balance of our estates of nearly 70,000 acres at 
£29,000, and not writing off anything further. In fact, 
if the 70,000 acres were valued at only half of what 
we have sold a portion at, it would still represent 
£105,000, which is a very substantialasset. I mav also 
mention that the £29,000 includes the value of the 
fibre-machine rights for Borneo. As stated in the 
report, we have formed two subsidiary companies, each 
with the nominal capital of £100,000, and as we hold 
over £63.000 in the shares of these companies, you 
will be glad to hear what their position and prospects 
are. In torming these companies we agreed to act as 
agents and general managers. That position is very 
advantageous for them, and also for us, as IT am quite 
sure the planting companies who only depend upon their 
estate manager are at a disadvantage as compared with 
those who have outside firms or companies to act as 
their local agents. If they want coolies, stores or 
anything of the kind the estate manager is not able 
to leave the estate, and if he does so it is very detri- 
mental to its suecess. With regard to the Suanlamba 
(Borneo) Tobacco Company (Limited), the capital was 
fully subseribed- The estate formed a portion of those 
formerly owned by the Ohinese Sabah Oompany of 
Shanghai, and we have purchased this estate from 
the Government of British North Borneo, they having 
a mortgage over it. It had previously produced first- 
rate tobacco. which was exhibited at the Colonial 
Hxhibition, but last vear it wasnot under cultivation, 


so that this vear we had to obtain a fresh supply 
of coolies and assistants for the estate. It was in- 


tended that Mr. Johnstone, our planting manager, 
should superintend this estate, but he has given it 
as his opinion that it is absolutely necessary the 
manager should reside on the estate, and that a visit- 
ing superintendent only will not do. He, therefore, 
engaged the services of an experienced man (Mr. 
Foekens) from Sumatra, and this gentleman went to 
reside on the estate earlv in the year. He had ex- 
cellent testimonials, and Mr. Johnstone hes confirmed 
these by stating that. in his opinion, Mr. Fockens is 
quite as eapable as himself, and does not need any 
superintendence. I am sorry to say there has been 
great diffienlty in obtaining Jabour on this estate, 
owing to the number of naw companies which were 
formed at the beggining of the year for planting 
tobacco. The brokers in Ohina formed a ring, and 
Tan up the prices, so that before you could obtain 
a single coolie you had to pay $100, or over £15, 


for each man, and then you have to run the rigk of 
his running away, or his dying when he arrives at; 
the estate. It is an almost prohibitory price, but 
the Chinamen saw their opportunity, and used it, 
This has interfered seriously with the development 
to the estate as we intended—in fact, not only our 
estate, but every state in Borneo has suffered in a 
similar way, from it being impossible to get the 
number of coolies required. Mr. Fockens and_ his 
assistants have suffered from fever a great deal this 
year, but both Mr. Fockens and Mr. Johnstone are 
of opinion that as soon asa larger area of country 
is opened up this will disappear. With regard to the 
Sacaliud estate, it was under cultivation last year, 
and therefore had the advantage of having seasoned 
coolies, Snch men are more easily dealt with than 
stranve men, especially Chinamen, and, that being 
go, this estate has got on more favourably than the 
Suanlamba. From the reports of our general manager, 
and from official sources, we learn that the Sagaliud 
estate is the most flourishing and forward in all Borneo 
of anv tobacco estates. Mr. Johnstone, writing home 
recently, states that he estimates from it alone 600 
piculs of tobacco as the crop fromit. That is a very 
fair crop, and bears out our estimates as to what the 
prospects of the company would be. Our general mana- 
ger—Mr. Hughes—writes home that he is proposing 
to open two new estates next year, and he has already 
commenced felling timher for clearing the estates. It 
will be a question with us whether we shall develop 
these estates with our own capital, or form them also 
into subsidiary companies. The chairman went on to 
say that the company had obtained the services of a 
medical adviser—Dr. Parsons—who had gone out with 
his wife and family. He was now residing at Sandakan, 
and would act also for the tobacco companies. As to 
tobacco planting generally, the crops on this company’s 
estates, as well as those of other companies, went to 
show that there was not the least doubt that Borneo 
would compete successfully with Sumatra as regards 
the quality of the tobacco. It was a question of man- 
agementand labour, and he believed they would soon 
be able to overcome every difficulty in that respect. 


Thev had sent some of their assistants to India to 
obtain labour from that quarter which would cost 
about a fourth of the cost of Ohinese labour. The 


Dutch Government in Sumatra had endeavoured to 
obtain this Indian Jabour, but it had been refused by the 
Indiav, Government, and as there could beno objection 
to Indian coolies going to a British colony, there was 
every hope that, with Indian labour they would he 
able to work much more cheaply and advantageously 
than in Sumatra. As to the sawmill department, the ac- 
counts not having been sent, have prevented his giving 
the shareholders as much information as they would 
have liked. This was chiefly to the breakdown in health 
of the accountant sent out in the beginning of the year 
who had to return home. This caused some confusion 
and delay before he could be replaced. At the same time, 
he was able to give some idea of the business from the 
letters and reports they had received. Mr. Boultby, 
whom he left in charge of the mill in December last 
year, was going to ship 1,000 logs to China, and had 
received another order for 2,000 logs for the same 
quarter. Letters subsequently received informed them 
that the vessel chartered to take those 1,000 logs to 
China was only able to load a Jittle more than half that 
quantity, owing to a miscalculation. On the arrival of 
the cargo in Ohina the merchants to whom it was con- 
siened stated that in their opmion the timber was not 
sufficiently seasoned, that being also the general opinion. 
The board thereupon wrote to Mr. Boultby to stop 
shipping hard wood until it was properly seasoned. 
Some timber had been sold here, and it was put down 
in the balance-sheet at an average of £5 a ton. A small 
portion had realised at the rate of £17 10s. ton, and 
from what they had seen of the timber here there 
was not the least donbt that if it was seasoned and sent 
home in proper condition. there would be an unlimited 
derond for it, and it would show a very gond profit. 

The mill had been largely engaged during the past 
six months in executing an order fora local company, 
for cutting timber supplied by Messrs. Abraham and Co. 
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This is a contract made by Mr. Boultby, and although 
they did not like cutting other people’s timber, still, 
they had tocarry out the contract, which had seriously 
blocked that part of the business. The reports from 
the manager stated that the local sales, which were 
chiefly for soft woods, more than covered the current 
expenses of the mill. The last letter stated that, 
besides a very large stock of sawn timber seasoning in 
the yards and sheds, there were upwards of 13,000 
sound logs also seasoning at the mill, so that no doubt 
the accounts would show a large stock of timber in 
hand. The work of extending the mill was going 
on rapidly. They were putting in a large frame saw 
bench, and they were also erecting an engineer’s re- 
pairing shop and foundry, as any part of the machinery 
which now went wrong had to be sent to Singapore or 
Hong Kong, which meant serious delay, There had 
also been some difficulty with the belting, on account 
of the dampness of the climate; but they were now 
getting new belting made of camels’ hair, which, he 
believed, would obviate the difficulty. During the year 
the board bad appointed Mr. Hughes as general 
manager, and from all sides they heard of his workiug 
in the most energetic and earnest manner on behalf of 
the company. During the months of April and May 
Mr. Hughes went to China to interview the merchants 
there, and see what market there was for the timber. 
The result of his visit was to stop shipping timber there 
at present; but the board had received a telegram 
the other day that he was loading a sailing vessel of 
1,600 tons with Billian for China, The board had found 
it advisable to dispense with the services of Mr. Boultby, 
and in his place they were endeavouring to get a very 
able man, whose name he was not permitted yet to 
mention. This gentleman was now at tha head ofa 
large concern in the Hast, and should the company 
obtain his services, there was not the least doubt 
that the mill would soon be in a most flourishing 
state. The difficulties with regard to freight still 
continued. At the last meeting he stated that they 
proposed to take shares in a shipping company in 
Singapore, and they had offered to do so if the contracts 
were exhibited for the purchase of the vessels. That, 
however, was declined, and the arrangement fell 
through. Hewas strongly of opinion that in future it 
would be absolutely necessary for the company to 
possess a small steamer, say of 50 tons, for the purpose 
of taking timber round to Singapore, Hong Komg, er 
even to Australia. This matter would certainly engage 
the attention of the board, and as he (the chairman) 
was leaving for Borneo next week, he would be in a 
better position to discuss such matters, not only with 
the general manager, but also with the merchents, as 
he would prefer to own any vessels on joint account 
with the local merchants in Singapore or Hong Kong. 
This would give them a far better chance of success 
than they would have if they tried to work them by 
themselves. The Chairman concluded by proposing the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

A dividend of 4 per cent. was then agreed to making 


a total distribution of 10 per cent. for the year, payable | 


on and after Oct. 1.—L. §& C.| Express. 
+ Hp - 

DrieD FLOWERS AND THE INFLUENZA.—From our 
contemporary, the Chemist and Druggist, we gather the 
foilowing items :—First, thatone of the effects of the 
recent epidemic has been a considerable consumption 
of dried flowers popularly used for infusions, such as 
Borage, Corn Poppy, Marsh Mallow, Ooltsfoot, and 
Linden tree flowers. The supply in stock, it is said, 
has run very low, and none can be expected before the 
coming season. Second, that with reference to the 
supply of camphor, the demand for which has much 
increased of late, that the mail reports from Hongkong 
state, that 250 piculsof Formoss, camphor had arrived 
there, and had been shipped to Europe. It is further 
asserted that the quantity of champhor used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder is exceedingly large, 
and that itenters into the composition of that article 
tothe extent of 10 per cent. of the weight. In con- 
sequence of this there are now no old stocks, the manu- 
facturers being compelled to refine the fresh arrivals, 
thereby losing about 5 per cent, on the weight.— 
Gardoners’ Chromele, 


Brezs rv GerMany.—We read in the Alsace and 
Lorraine Bee Jowrnal that, according to an estimate 
presented to the German Reichstag, the culture of 
bees brings in yearly a total net profit of 17,000,000 
marks to those engaged in the occupation. This is a 
much larger sum than anyone hadimagined, and which 
may be still further augmented:—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Dr. GirpERT, who, in connection with Sir John 
Lawes, has devoted a life-time to the elucidation of 
the principles on which agriculture is based, is to 
be honoured, or rather the University of Edinburgh 
is going to confer hovour on itself, by the conference 
of the degree of Doctor of Laws on the celebrated 
agricultural chemist of Rothamsted. The right Hon. 
H. Chaplin, who has only just put the harness on 
as Minister of Agriculture, is to receive the same 
degree.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“Kew Borerin.”»—The March number contain 
articles on “Indian Yellow,” a dyeing material pre- 
pared from the urine of cows fed upon Mango leaves; 
also on Bombay Aloe fibre procured from Agave 
vivipara, the cultivation of which in waste land near 
Bombay, for the sake of its fibre, is strongly recom- 
mended. Barilla manufacture in Egypt is the sub- 
ject of another article, the barilla bemg carbonate of 
soda, contained in the ashes of certain seaside and salt 
lake plants like our Salicornia.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Resources oF inp14.—Mr. Bryce, M. P. in 
giving an address before the Aberdeen Chamber of 


Commeres spoke as follows :— 

Cotton, of course, had been nlso very largely produced 
and had received a great stimulus from the American 
Civil War. Ooffee was grown in the south, particularly 
onthe Neilgherry Hills. Quinine was cultivated yery 
largely in Oeylon and on the Neilghery Hills, with the 
best possible results ; and in this regard he referred 
to the value of quinine as the very best specific against 
malaria, one of the greatest plaguesand curses of India, 
It was probably on the whole diminished, and it might 
be that we should discover some better means of deal= 
ing with it than medical science had yet “iscovered, 
but he had been often told by Europeans in India that 
one of the greatest tribulations which they had in their 
lives was the constant guard that they were obtived to 
keep against the assaults of this disease, producing 
agues and intermittent fevers, not so dangerous in 
itself as dangerous, because it weakened the consti- 
tution and laid persons open to attacks of other more 
dangerous acute diseases. Jute and mdigo were also 
very largely produced, tobacco was cultivated to some 
extent but the largest development in recent years had 
been in connection with tea. Nothing was more re- 
markable than the extent to which during the last 40 
yerrs inthe planting of tea had advanced everywhere 
in India. It was now one of the largest traves in the 
country, and he believed he was not wrong in saying 
that the quantity of tea comsumed- in Hurope now 
coming from India was very nearly «qual, and probably 
fully equal, to what was coming from China. ‘The tea- 
planting,it might interest them to know,was very largely 
carried on by Scotchmen, He was greatly struck in 
the upper plantations of the Himalaya, at Darjeeling 
and the North-West Provinces, and particularly round 
Darjeeling and Assam, to find how very large a number 
of tea planters came from Seotland. It was quite 
curious to notice how constantly one heard the Scotch 
accent, and discovered the person from whom it came 
was a tea planter driving a thriving. trade on the slopes 
of these hills—(applause). He might say in passing, 
that he was greatly struck by the number of Aberdo- 
nians he met in different parts of India—(applause)— 
many of them merchants, many of them 11 the army, 
and a very large number occupying important posts 
in the Civilservice. He supposed it was partly owing 
to the excellence of the education given in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeeu—(applause)—that so many Aberdo- 
nians had entered the Indian Civil Service by compe- 
tition. and that once being in, they had shown the 
characteristic aptitude of their country and their 
county by rising with very rapid stridee—(applause).—It 
wag quite interesting to him. to find how many men had 
attained eminence in India who hailed not only from — 
Scotland, but from the North-Hast of Scotland,— — 


Applause). 
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ALL ABOUT THE TOON TREE. 
(Prom the L£1ills.) 
THH NICKER TRER—THR ‘WHITE TOON’ THE REAL 
SIMON PURE, AND THH ‘RED TOON” ONLY A VARIETY. 


I am indebted to the accomplished Director of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens for the following informa- 
tion regarding a tree which, as much as the kina, 
perhaps, adds to the floral glories of our forests 
at this season of the year, the kina showing a 
crown of white blossom and the “ wild toon,’ as we 
call it, from its striking resemblance to Cedrela 
toona, boing adorned with primrose-coloured flowers. 
Dr. Trimen writes :— 

“The leaves you sent are those of Meliosma Arnot- 

tuana, a very beautiful and conspicuous tree of the hill 
forests io April when covered with sheets of cream- 
coloured blossom. I fear its beauty is its principal re- 
commendation, the wood being poor and soft. It is 
occasioually used for house-work however in the hills, 
and the lowcountry carpenters have given it a name 
mka-dawulu, Like most of our hill trees it has no real 
Native name, eo faras I know.” 
I suspected that the timber could not be superior, 
in consequence of our carpenters passing over these 
trees. Moon notices the tree as Guilandina, Bon- 
due, or Nicker tree and states that Dawula signifies 
a drum and nika a knee. In the ‘Treasury of 
Botany’ I find under Guilandina :—“G, Bonduc has 
solitary prickles on the leaves, and the seeds are 
yellow. G. Bonducella differs by its prickles being 
i pairs, and its seeds lead-coloured. Seeds of both 
are very hard, and beautifully polished, and are 
called Nicker nuts or Bonduc nuts, the latter being 
derived from the Arabic, Bondog, signifying a neck- 
lace, the seeds being commonly strung into neck- 
laces, bracelets, rosaries, &c. ‘The kernels have a 
very bitter taste, and are employed by Indian 
doctors as a tonic and febrifuge, The roots also 
are said to possess similar properties: indeed, the 
Sinhalese employ every part of these plants medi- 
cinally. The oil obtained from the seeds is sup- 
posed to be useful in convulsions and palsy.” 

In consequence of my sending Dr. Trimen a leaf 
of what we know as ‘white toon” and of which to 
our intense disappointment we have a large number 
of plants grown trom seed sent to us as that of red 
toon,—the true Cedrela toona,—Dr. Trimen added :— 

“J do not think I know the difference between what 
the planters call here ‘red’ and ‘ white toon,’ I only 
know one Cedrela toona (which has red wood and is { 
should suppose ‘ red’ toon), the toon tree generally. 
T have hitherto supposed that the ‘ white’ toon of 
Ceylon (who invented this name?) was the W. Indian 
cedrela, C. odorata, the ‘sweet cedar’ of Jamaica, 
which has been a good deal distributed from the gar- 
dens of late years in the form of young plants, from 
seed obtained in 1885. But the plant you now send 
leaves of is just ordinary O. toona, andI should be 
glad to know why it is ‘white’ toona, and what is 
the distinctive mark from the ‘ red’ sort.’’ 

Tn reply I sent Dr. Trimen young plants, branches 
and pieces of bark of each variety of toon, which 
IT am confident will convince him that the ‘ white 
toon” is a very distinct and, at least for high 
altitudes, a very inferior variety. It has no odour, 
except that it stinks in the nostrils of planters 
who have tried it, and it can have no affinity to 
the fragrant Jamaica plant. The stem and foliage 
are green and succulent looking, only some of the 
young leaves having a faint touch of pink at the 
points, while the true red toon is intensely red in 
branches and foliage from the nursery onwards. 
Lhe lavter grows rapidly up to an altitude of 6,500 
feet, while the white toon makes very slow progress 
at 5,000 feet altitude. Where it has been grown 
in this district until a few years old, the tops have 
been eaten by swarms of caterpillars, a pest from 


which the red toon is exempt. The leaves of the 
red toon are serrated, but not one leaf in a hundred 
of the white toon is so marked. Tho branchlets 
of red toon almost invariably end with two opposite 
leaves; those of the white with one at the point. 
On the purely botanical question of substantial 
identity or distinct variety, Dr. Trimen’s scientifia 
opinion will, of course, be decisive. But we as 
cultivators know that what we call ‘“ the white toon” 
is, in elevated regions, a slow grower, is liable ata 
few years old to be frightfully infested with insecis, 
while, if the trees attain maturity, we have good 
reason to suspect that tha timber will be white and 
inferior.* The red toon, on the other hand, vies 
with the eucalypti in rapid growth. I have trees 
near the Lake Bund at Nuwara Eliya, which will 
be planted out only four years in September and all 
ready some of them approach forty feet in height, 
most of them fine straight stems without a branch. 


A yecent visitor from Southern India was 
specially impressed with the singular beauty 
of those trees. White toon trees, on the 


other hand, planted out amidst gums, casuarinas 
and grevilleas, are not yet two feet high, while the 
others are from 5 to 10 feet. We also know that 
the red wood of cedrela toona is little if at all in- 
ferior to mahogany in value. ‘One of the most 
important of all timber trees for furniture wood, 
which is easily worked, light, seasons readily, takes 
polish well and is applicable for a multitude of 
purposes in joinery. Dr, Brandis gives the stem 
girth of trees 35 years old ai 7 feet, when the trea 
grew on rich aad moist soil; wees with 30 feet 
circumference are known.” Such is the summing- 
up of Baron von Mueller. Added to all this the 
bark is very astringent and has been found valuable 
in fevers, dysentery, &c. Lindley’s “Flora Medica” 
states that the bark of cedrela toona is “a power- 
ful astringent, and though not bitter a tolerably 
good substitute for Peruvian bark in the cure of 
remitting and intermitting fevers; particularly when 
joined with a small portion of the powdered seed of 
Casalpinia Bonduccella (Kutulegee of the Bengalese) 
which is a most powerful bitter. Roxb. The bark 
was used 1n Java by Dr. Blume, with much success 
in the worst epidemic fevers, diarrhoea, and other 
complaints. Horsfield also applies it in various cases 
of dysentery but in the last stage, when the inflam- 
matory symptoms had _ disappeared. J orster 
considers it especially useful in bilious fevers, and 
inveterate diarrhoea arising from atony of the mus- 
cular fibre.”’ I notice that they have a white cedar 
in Australia, Melia australis. In a garden in Mel- 
bourne, I saw what we call in Ceylon the Indian or 
Persian lilac, and my hosts called it ‘“ white cedar,” 
The white toon, the seed of which has come to 
Ceylon from Southern India, may possibly be a good 
tree at low attitudes, but here it is simply a great 
disappointment, 


Pending a fuller communication, Dr. Trimen now 
writes to say that the tree which the planters have 
named ‘‘ white toon” is the typical Cedrela toona 
of the ‘‘ Flora Indica,” the red toon being a variety 
indigenous to elevated parts of India, distinguished 
as Cedrela serrata! The ‘ white toon” yields 
beautiful red wood! It is, therefore, more than 
probable that this ‘‘ white toon’ as we haye named 
it, though it is not at home up in these higher 
altitudes, may prove to be a very valuable acquisi- 


* This question we cannot decide ; and it is curious that 
in the distzict of Salem, whence we got the white toon 
seed from the forester, Cedrela toona is said to abound in 
the jungle. The late Dr, Shortt classed “ red Oedar” 
white Cedar, Ohickrassia tabularis and Oedrela toona 
together, 
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tion from 3,000 or 3,500 feet downwards. I will 
write fully on this interesting subject when I hear 
further from Dr. Trimen. Meantime I owe an 
apology to the real Simon Pure—the true Cedrela 
toona—for degrading it into a mere variety. 
NanovovA, April 22. 

No further communication having reached me 
from Dr. Trimen respecting Cedrela toona, 1 feel 
bound to take it for granted that the receipt 
and examination of the specimens we sent him 
both of the red and the so-called ‘‘ white toon ” 
have but confirmed the conclusions announced in 
the letter he sent in response to our descriptions 
of the two, viz. that what we in Ceylon have 
called ‘“‘ white toon” is the typical Cedrela toona, 
and that it is the red which must be relegated 
to the rank of a mere variety, a8 C. toona VAR 
serulata or serrata. It is rather curious that I 
should have lost sight of this distinction ; for I 
find that in writing on the subject in Feb. 1882 
I quoted the article on the Toon from Bal- 
four’s ‘Timber ‘Trees, including a note by 
Dr. J. L. Stewart on Cedrela toona VAR. ser- 
rata, which stated;—‘“The leaves of this are 
always saw-edged (serrated) in which alone 
it differs from C.toona, Roxs. Its wood is often 
red, but is of more open texture and LIGHTER in 
colour than C. toona, and stands water well. In 
Kanawar it is used for bridges, and in some places 
the hoops of sieves are made fromit. The wood 
has afoetid smell when fresh; an ordinary leat 
is 30 inhes long.” So far Dr. Stewart, and it is a 
surprise to hear that the wood of ‘the red toon” 
par excellence is lighter in colour than that of 
Cedrela toona, which, in calling ‘‘ white”? from its 
foliage, we naturally inferred would yield white, 
and therefore inferior, timber. But let me now 
proceed to quote Dr. Trimen’s letter, which I 
do, feeling assured that it is his desire that the 
exact truth about a matter so interesting should 
be known :— 

Peradeniya, April 16th. 

I am so much obliged to you ior all the infor- 
mation about ‘* White Toona.” I never before knew to 
what plant it was referred. 

As to the botanical names, there can be no doubt 
that this “White Toon” is the real Cedrela Toona 
as described by Roxburgh and all subsequent writers, 
and figured by Wight, Brandis and Beddome under 
that name. It grows wild in Bengal, Sikkim, &c.; 
and is the only sort in Southern India. We have a 
large old tree in the garden here, received from Cal- 
cutta in 1850, which flowers every year but does not 
seed. The wood is beautiful, light, pale red, even and 
very sweet scented, as I know having had to cut off 
several large branches from our old tree a few years ago. 

Now as to the “Red Toon.” There is something to 
be said for your view, that this is distinct from the 
other, and were I writing on these plants 1 should 
give it at least the rank of a variety, as J |: .ve done 
in the catalogue of this garden, p. 17. 1:4 in the 
‘‘Biora of British (India, it is not accorded even that 
rank. However, it has a name and it will be well to 
use it. It was named Cedrela serrulata by Royle in 
his Botany of the Himalayas, and that is the name 
that should be adopted. It grows wild only in the 
N.-W. Himalaya, and I thiak the first trees seen in 
Ceylon were those on Looiecondura obtained by Mr. 
Taylor. Ours in the Gardens came from that source, 
but I do not know whence Taylor got them. 

The seeds have the large wing at one endonly. I 
fancy the seed of the “ white” kind (true Cedrela Loona) 
has the wing at bot ends; but I have never seen it, 
judging only from the pictures, This may be a guide 
In purchasing. ‘ 

If you have any seed left of your “ white toon” you 
might compare it with the enclosed “red” seed, 

Your specimens have not yet arrived, but I thought 
1 bad better write at once to let you know clearly 


the botanical facts of the case. If anything further 
is suggested by them I will write again. 

We have no seed of what we regarded as 
“ white toon” left, but Mr. John Fraser, of Abbots- 
ford estate who had the sowing of it, states that 
“it was much smaller and lighter than that sent 
by Dr. Trimen, (the red toon seed) and I think 
the seeds were winged at both ends, but being 
of very fragile stuff the wings are usually mostly 
broken. The seed now sent is undoubtedly that 
of the red toon or serrated variety.” What Dr. 
Trimen says of the timberof the ‘ white toon” of 
the Ceylon planters, that is the true Cedrela toona, 
is most important and the only questions now to 
be settled are the altitude up to which the tree 
will feelat home in Ceylon and whether at such 
altitude, (say from 3,500 to sea level,) it can be 
protected from the insects which so seriously injure 
the trees in our higher altitudes here and even 
in Maskeliya atabout 4,000 feet. Being the only 
kind indigenous in Southern India, it surely 
must grow to high elevations there ; and if it flour- 
ishes in Mysore up to 4,000 feet it ought to do 
well with us up to 5,000. Weshall give those 
trees we have planted out the chance of showing 
what they can do, but what to do with about 200,000 
in our nurseries is the question. I shall send an 
advertisement with this communication, offering 
the plants at prices which will not reimburse us 
for our expense and trouble, so that any inclined 
to try the experiment may be able cheaply to do 
so. As Mr. James Taylor most probably brought 
the seed from Darjiling, his toons which were attacked 
by insects in Hewaheta were, I suspect, red toons? 
All I can say, if so, is, that in Dimbula and Nuwara 
Eliya we have that variety flourishing wonderfully 
at from 4,700 to 6,400 feetand that for 11 years 
no insect has attacked them, The tree is deciduous, 
and so, at certain seasons of the year, the great 
leaves or branchlets turn yellow and fall off, giving 
the trees for a time a ‘‘shuck”’ appearance, but 
generally, nothing can be more luxuriant than the 
deep red foliage on the tops of the tall, straight 
stems. 


a 


Toe Norman Area under wheat cultivation in 
India is now 26 million acres with an out-turn 
ot 7 millions tons of which a little less than one- 
sixth is exported.—J/. Times. 

THE ANTHRACITE coal trade is looking up again 
in America. The reduction in the output for this 
year up to March 29th is as much as 668,032 tons, 
and this has had a good effect on prices. Good 
news this for Philadelphia and Reading stock- 
holders.—O. Mail, April 25th. 

“ Wuar to Hat, AnD How To Cook 11,” is the title 
of a useful little pamphlet published anaually in 
connection with the “ Apple-Tree” Vegetarian Res- 
taurants. The copy before us contains many most 
appetising receipts, while some of the substitutes 
for the forbidden suet or dripping are very ingen- 
ious. We are told that, instead of the former, vege- 
tarians can sop bread-crumbs in butter or oil, or 
add “alittle crushed and soaked Tapioca to the 
paste used for boiled puddings.” Is it prejudice alone 
which makes us disiuclined to change our own tried 
receipt for a Christmas pudding for one, in which, 
altbough the ingredients altogether weigh rather less 
than 6 lb., is yet to contain 1 1b. of mashed Potatos, 
or 8 oz. of mashed Carrots? How do vegetarians re- 
concile the eating of eggs with their resolution to 
destroy no animal life for food? In spite of all 
we have said, we can only repeat at the end of this 
notice the words we said at the beginning—many of 
the recipes are excellent, and likely to be useful to 
many besides those tor whom they are more especially 
intended. Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, PERADENIYA, 
CEYLON, IN 1838 AND SUCCEEDING YEARS. 
(From Official Records.) 

(Continued from page 809.) 


To His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor, 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s letter with its enclosure 
of the 4th instant, and am truly grateful for the 
compassionate feeling which it expresses for my 
illness. 

The fine climate however of Nuwera Eliya in so 
short a time, added tothe exceeding great kindness 
of your excellent lady, Mrs. 8S. Mackenzie, has done 
wonders to assist the safe recovery I have now 
nearly experienced. I feel sufficiently strong, though 
perhaps anxiety may excite it a little, to return 
to Peradenia, which I purpose to do on the 8th, to 
arrive on the 10th instant, and when there my ut- 
most careful attention shall be paid to secure to 
the China and other plants the success Your Ex- 
cellency has been pleased to calculate upon. The 
list of those from China contains many that we 
have at Peradenia, as the Dimocarpus, Cookia, 
Mespilus, Gardenia, Diospyrus, Ixora, Myrtus, Olea, 
Camellia, Magnolia, &c., but the varieties of them 
and those plants not here inserted will prove a great 
acquisition to the Colony. The vines are parti- 
cularly well-selected, but the list of them does not 
contain the 4 other fruit trees as specified by Your 
Excellency. 

This box with the 4 others if pleasing to Your 
Excellency would be better sent up to Peradenia 
as early as possible, a nursing attention being of 
such essential service to plants, after a long passage 
toa foreign climate, and that immediate if practicable. 
Whatever plants Your Excellency would wish to 
be returned to Europe, in the glazed case, shall be 


immediately prepared when the list is furnished to’ 


me. Being aware that Your Excellency is unattended 
by an Aide-de-camp in Colombo, I humbly beg to be 
pardoned the assurance of addressing this to my 
last letter direct to Your Excellency. 

I have the Honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most obedient humble Servant, 

J. G. Luar. 

Nuwera Eliya, 7th, April 1839, 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor, 

Sir,—I have the Honor most humbly to request 
that Your Excellency will be pleased to allow the 
accompanying petition of Mr. Solomonsz to have 
some weight in his favour with Your Excellency’s 
Government. 

The present situation of Mr. 8. with a large 
family, however merited it may be, renders him an 
object that lays claim to the feelings of human 
generosity and kindness, 

I have the Honor tobe, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most obedient Servant, 

J. G. Lear, 


Royal Botanic Garden, 19th April 1839. 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon'ble the Govennor. 
Sir,—I have the Honor to acknowledge the te- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s letter of the 16th in- 
stant with its enclosures and one box of seeds 
quite safe, respecting which I will pay the greatest 


attention to Your Excellency’s commands. The 
collection contains a few packets not inserted in 
the list, which I will add to it for Your Ex- 


cellency’s information, and for which purpose, I beg 
Your Excellency will be pleased to allow me to 
keep it with the letter until next tappal, I also beg 
to falas Your Excellency that the 4 cases of 


China plants, and 1 from the Horticultural Society 
arrived in good order last evening (as far as 
carriage goes). 

The plants in the China cases, I am sorry are 
much injured, and I fear the major part of them 
are dead; those in the case from the Horticultural 
Society have also suffered ; the case had not screws 
sufficient in the framework of glass ; and the heat 
has warped it a little in several places; the air has 
consequently had access to the plants much to their 
injury, leven only of the cightcen vines are living, 
and those are very weak, three of the fowr other 
fruit trees are also dead, ‘The Kei apple from 8. 
Africa is the one surviving. 

The whole of the above must remain a day or 
two in the cases before removal, when I hope to 
have the honor of forwarding to Your Excellency a 
more detailed account of their quality and condition. 

I have the Honor tobe, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
very humble and obedient Servant, 

J. G. Lar. 
Royal Botanic Garden, 19th April 1839, 

His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Govrrnor. 

Sir,—I havethe honor to enclose herewith for Your 
Excellency the letter and list from Doctor Lindley. 
A copy of the list is made agreeable to Your Ex- 
cellency’s directions to be kept until required. With 
respect to the collection of seeds, I nave the honor 
to inform Your Excellency that upon examination 
there appears to me no very wrgent reason for any 
portion of these being sown at any other place than 
Peradenia, though there is particular care required 
in watching such seeds during the process of vege- 
tation, a moderately high temperature during that 
period is not an objection .but often of great 
assistance ; it would still be necessary to move many 
of the plants to Nuwera Eliya, when vegetation is 
completed, to have a nursing care in the more 
congenial air of that place, and a selection shall be 
made accordingly, but it is highly to be wished 
that a person should take them in charge, who 
would feel interested in their well doing and pay 
more attention to them, than the generality of 
people on this island would feel inclined to bestow. 
It 1s a want of spirit of this nature that the more 
forcibly induces me to keep the whole collection 
under my own eye forthe present, until they are 
more fit to bear indifferent usage, otherwise to give 
them the fairest possible chance, I should like to 
try a few at Nuwera Eliya; and with Your Excel- 
leney’s permission, if I may be allowed to proceed 
occasionally there, as the different stages of the 
plants would require me, I will still reserve a few 
for that purpose, and perhaps a soldier could be 
found and permitted to attend to them punctually 
by my directions. Shou'd this suggestion meet the 
approval of Your Excellency, I will immediately 
proceed to its adoption while every other command 
from Your Excellency shall have my best constant 
attention, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
very humble and obedient Servant, 

J. G@. Lear. 


Royal Botanic Garden, 20th April 1839. 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor. 

Sir,—I have the Honor to forward to Your Ex- 
celiency’s address per this day’s tappal the Gourd, 
Melon seeds &c. as directed by Your Excellency’s 
letter of the 19th instant, which I hope will arrive 
in good condition. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most obedient humble Seryant, 

J. G, Luan, 

Royal Botanio Garden, 21s April 1839, 
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His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor, 
w&e., &., c&e. 

Sir,—I have the honor to enclose herewith agree- 
able to Your Excellency’s directions two separate 
reportson the condition of the plants received 
from China and England, having finally examined 
and removed them from the cases in which they 
were contained. I was sorry to find themin such 
a bad state, particularly those from China. The 
circumstance of the plants which are noticed in the 
columns of the said report having lived in the cases 
since January, and now to be in condition clearly 
proves that although they received great injury on 
the way; they were not much assisted by ex- 
perienced attention at Galle, Had they been sent 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens immediately on their 
arrival there, better hopes than now might have been 
entertained of a greater number, it being upon all 
Occasions necessary to remove plants from confined 
cases, as early as possible, the soil contained therein 
becoming after a certain time inactive, sour and per- 
nicious to vegetation; but the utmost energy shall 
not be spared in my endeavour to recover those 
that still have life. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most obedient humble Servant, 

J. G. Luar. 


Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 26th April 1839, 

A Report on the Condition of the Plants con- 
tained in 4 cases from China for the information 
of His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor. 
«Received at Peradenia, 16th April, 1839. 

ads a , gs Plants 
3 & In Boxes No, 1 &2. q's aig iekly tbat 
is Bais eee eceever 
1 2 Dimocarpus Leechee 1 4, 1 

2 2 do ” ” 2 

B 2 do 2 00 3 

4 2 do 1 op 1 

5 2 do 1 50 1 

6 2 do 1 5 1 

thy do Long Guaan,, _,, 2 

8 2 do ” ” 2 

9 2 do Bases 2 
10 2 Citrus Aurantium ANI Aaa ia » 
yi 2 do 2 ” ” 
12 2 do 2 % 3 
13 2 Lewis 
14 2 Nobilis DSS a 
15 2 do 2 ” ” 
16 2 do 2 Hi ‘ 
Las do {Tana bieiys 1 
18 2 do ” ” 2 
19 2 do Des 96 
20 2 do Daa 
21 2 do Opa, e 
22 2 do 2 ” ” 
293 2 do FN pes fs 
24 2 do Rua 
25 2 de 2 m 0 
26 2 do OPA. " 
27 2 Mespilus Japonica PB yy ” 

8 2 Cookia puntata 1 ” 

9 2 Dble flowd. fragrantplum2  ,, ” 
30 2 do do 2 % ” 
B1 2 do do 1 " 1 
82 2 Cayclanthus proccox Ligases 1 
33 2 do do 2 1 - 
84 2 do do 1 ” 

Boxes No.3 & 4 2 A A 

85 2 Sweet Carambola 1 - 1 
86 2 Aglania, 5-leaved 1 " 1 
87 2 do Broad-leayed 2 nH 
88 2 Chloranthus inconspicuous 2 n 


CO ~~ Plants : 
ee 23 2¢ sickly that 
& = In BoxesNo.3&4. S09 S.4 may 
Ra Pi” Fis recover 
39 2 do do sy 2 ” 
40 2 do do ae ny 
41 2 do do 3 2 an 
42 2 Hydrangea ~ ~ 
43 2 Myrtus uniflora, bears an ,, +5 2 
agreeable cooling fruit 2 9 ae 
44 2 Olea fragrans 1 1 7 
45 2 do 2 AA 1 
46 2 Magnolia pumila =a) a 2 
47 2 do fuscata 2 ¥ 7) 
48 2 Gardenia radicans 3 1 1 
49 2 Geranium Vienna 2 “5 2 
50 2 do Red Flower 2 ; ” 
Bil do Rose 2 + 4 
52 2 do do Thicker 
leaved 1 1 + 
53 2 Camellia Japonica, Red 2 55 ° 
54 2 do do door x5 4 
55 2 do do dois Ha 2 
56 several do do do! ; 1 
67 2 Chrysanthemum WU as yy 
58 2 Camellia Japonica 1 7 1 
59 2 do do 2 rs 5 
60 2 do do 1 
(HL 2 do do ) + 4 
62 2 do do Ay 1 
63 2 do do Zi as ” 
64 2 do do 2 3 ., 
6 2 do do Dera os 
66 2 Diospyrus do 9 5 2 
67 2 do do Bs 2 
68 2 do do Pe n 2 
Coe 2 eecdo do DIP) cates ” 
70 2 do do Cbenpees 1 
71 2 Plum do E ss 2 
72 2 do do Red 2 + OA 
1B @ do do Greengage 2 As AA 
74 2 do do Red 2 , , 
75 2 Ixora do Pink i . 
76 2 do do White ,, Pe 2 
iy @ do do Brightred , 1 1 
78 2 Camellia Sasanqua white ,, 1 1 
79 2 Rosa Michrophylla 2 ¥3 5 
80 2 Red Lawsonia » Z ”» 
Camelia lost ip y} I 
do do 1 ”» ”» 
J. G. Lear 


f Actg. Supdti 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 25th April 1839. 


The soil containing the above plants was too much 
of a description approaching to clay than otherwise, 
but its being retentive of moisture was well adapted 
to the package of plants from China but not to their 
growth; they appeared to have been constantly 
saturated with water, on their voyage or since— 
a system that could not prove otherwise than injuriou. 
(particularly in the above description of soil) to the 
health of the plants. With the exception of the 17 
annexed, the roots of the whole were more or less 
decayed and rotten and but few can be reasonably 
supposed to survive the injury produced thereby, 

J. G, Lear, 
Actg, Supdt. 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 
Ceylon, 26th April 1839. 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor. 
Sir,—In reference to your Hxcellency’s enquiry 
of the 8rd inst., respecting the London’ Vines and 
Melon seeds, I have the honor to state for your 
Excellency’s information that the former which I hay 
previously the honor to report alive are still doin, 
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well and under process of propagation ; but of the 
latter none have vegetated except the Smyrna 
Melon, which did so freely, but through a long 
continuance of wet weather to which they have been 
unavoidably exposed are nearly all damped off. 
The fruit of the fine Green-fleshed Melon from seeds 
previously supplied me by your Excellency, and 
which were nearly at maturity, I am sorry to 
add have also rotted from the same cauce; as res- 
pects the other fruits and flower seeds from the 
Horticultural Society of London which were sown 
in the latter part of April. None of the former 
have yet vegetated and very few of the latter, 
but as a sufficient time bas not yet been allowed 
to them all for that purpose (particularly for the 
stone fruit) I hope to have the honor of forward. 
ing to Your Bxcellency, a more particular and 
detailed account, when the period necessary for 
them shall have elapsed. 

I have the honor to be Sir, Your Excellency’s 
Most Humble and Obedient servant, 

J. G. Liman. 

Royal Botanic Garden July 8th, 1639. 


His Exceliency the Rt. Hon’ble the GovERNor 
&e., &e., &e. 

Mr. Lear in answer to His Excellency the 
Rt. Hon'ble the Governor’s letter of last evening 
has the honor to inform His Hxcellency that 
however much he regrets the loss of His Kx- 
cellency’s horse, and however hurtful to his feelings 
it must be to be accused of ill-usage towards him, 
he has the most conscientions satisfaction of not 
deserving it, and trusts that His Excellency on inves- 
tigating the matter will be apprised of that and be led 
to form a conclusion more lenient to him, (Mr. L.) 


Royal Botanic Garden, 16th June, 1839. 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor, 

Sir,—Permit me to offer you my very grateful 
acknowledements for the means of instruction, which 
you have been pleased to honor me with in the 
very interesting and valuable papers on the sub- 
ject of Cinnamon and Cassia, of which I will take 
great care and return safely with “ the copy ” (when 
sompleted) which you were pleased to call for. 

T have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

J. G. Lear. 


Royal Botanic Gardens, 2nd July, 1839. 


Mr. Tear has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Gover- 
nor’s ‘box and parcel of seeds,’’ to which he will 
pay the greatest attention agreeably to His Excel- 
lency’s commands. He has also the honor to state 
for His Excellency’s information that the American 
seeds previously received from His Hxcellency prove 
themselves to have been of fine quality and well 
preserved ; they have vegetated better than any Mr. 
Lear has hitherto seen in Ceylon. Myr. Lear is 
firmly of opinion that seeds should leave England 
in the autumn, as early as possible after they are 
well ripe and harvested, being when quite fresh 
better able to resist the frequent changes of tem- 
perature to which they are necessarily exposed ; they 
should also be without amixture of the previous 
year's collecting, a pactice in which many seedsmen 
are given to indulge. This may be borne in Hngland 
with tolerable results, but will not answer for export- 
ation. To this Mr. Lear attributes failure in many 
cases,—a month or two isalso gamed in the age of 
the seeds by shipping early which is of great conse. 
quence to some kinds ; but whilst a few months would 
determine the existence of vitality in some kiads, 
en others it would have but little effect, and My; 


— 


‘fine assortment will be but little hurt. 


Lear thinks upon the whole that Hig Excellency’s 
Season doe 
certainly very much influence the success of seeds 
generally, but it varies as seeds happen to be the 
produce of countries equal or opposed in this res. 
pect. This monsoon has been very favourable to 
the American seeds. 

Royal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 29th July, 1839, 


Mr. Lear has the honor to forward by the bearer 
for His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor 
the Cucumber and Melon seeds agreeable to His 
Excellency’s instructions of yesterday, and to stato 
that he will report the result of the remainder in 
due season for His Excellency’s information. 

Royal Botanic Garden, 31st July, 1839. 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble the Govrrnor, 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of Your Excellency’s letter of yesterday's date with 
its enclosures from Mr. Dyke, and am delighted ta 
find that that gentleman has been successful in 
ripening the “Smyrna Melon” as it gives great 
hopes that with other and perhaps more esteemed 
kinds he may be equally so, ata future period, I 
have availed myself of Your Excellency’s kindness 
to retain a portion of the seeds* from Myr. Dyke, 
they will greatly assist me in forming my con- 
clusion (which I hope to be able eventually to do) 
as to the best seasons for their cultivation here. 
There has been of Jate so much wetthat plants of 
these succulent and tender nature could not reason- 
ably be expected to arrive at much perfection. 
Mine have constantly been rotting off and disap- 
pointing all my efforts to prevent them, hitherto, 
with the exception of the ‘‘water melon,” one of 
which I have grown to a very large size and toler- 
ably well flavoured, but during the next monsoon 
I hope to have better results. Your Excellency’s 
instructions respecting Melon Seeds for Mr. Dyke 
with my attendance upon Your Excellency at the 
Pavilion shall receive my particular and early duty. 

Most sincerely hoping that Your Excellency has 
thoroughly recovered from your late severe indis- 
position. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most faithful and obdient Servant, 

J. G. Lear. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Aug. 30th 1839. 
(To be continued.) 


meee 
“THE TEMPERANCE BUDGET.” 
An INTERVIEW wiTtH A TEA BRoknr. 

Calling this morning upon Messrs. Gow, Wilson, and 
Stanton, of 16, Roodlane, a representative of the Pall 
Mall Gazette found Mr. Wilson and Mr. Davis hard 
at work arguing pro and con. on the possible advantages 
or otherwise which will follow the reduction in the 
tea due :— 

“ We have not yet made up our minds,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “we don’t yet know whether this reduction 
will ultimately benefit the Indian and Ceylon or the 
China markets. My partner, Mr. Davis, thinks the 
former will have the benefit. The fact is that the 
duty on cheap teas has been proportionately much 
higher than on dear teas. The market prices of teas, 
apart from the duty, have been averaging on Oeylon 
teas about eleven pence, on India teas tenpence, 
and China teas sevenpence per lb. Now the sixpenny 
duty was consequently nearly 100 per cent. on the 
China teas, whereas it was only 50 per cent, on 
India and Ceylon teas. The question now is—will the 
reduction of the duty by making the cheap tea cheaper 
cause a greater consumption of them. 

“‘T don’t believe it will,” said Mr. Davis, ‘‘ the public 
has by this time been educated to the taste of the better 

* The remaindrr I have the honor herewith to 
eaclose 
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beas,and as they will also be reduced in price, my 
argument is that the public will continue to purchase 
them in preference to buying a bad article simply 
because it is cheaper. The consumption of Ohina teas 
has been grailually decreasing for the past ten years, 
and I believeit will goon until China tea is right out 
of the market, 

‘The immediate result on the market this morning,” 
said Mr. Wilson, “‘is that cheap teas have gone up in 
price, on account of the anticipated run upon them. * 
But again the question arises, will that increase coatinue. 
That cannot now be decided of course. Indeed there 
can be no decided opinion given.” 

** How will it affect the middleman?” asked our re- 
presentative. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Davis, ‘‘ there are few middle- 
men nowadays, Mr. Goschen has really struck a blow 
at the small grocer, while he has done a great deal of 
good to the large retail dealers like Cooper, Oooner and 
Company and others. The profits on tea are nothing like 
Bo great as they were some years ago. The telegraph 
and the rapid means of conveyance have rendered the 
passage of tea from the grower to consumer so much 
easier that the old-fashioned profits exist no longer, or 
Only in smal] degree.” 

“The question of whether the consumer will benefit 
by the reduction is one I cannot answer yet,” said 
Mr. Wilson. “It is dependent upon the result on 
the market. Still I know of a tea dealer who has 
been preparing for the reduction, and no donbt the 
grocers will this very day be plastering their windows 
with placards, “ All my tea reduced Yd in the pound. 
But then the question of blending comes in.” 

“T know a very large dealer,’ said Mr. Davis, 
““who for a couple of months past has been pre- 
paring for the reduction, and who told me that 
directly it came he would be prepared to sell his teas 
to his customers at three-pence less in the pound, and 
thathe would not use a particle of China tea. But re- 
ally it will be twelve months before the actual results 
can be thoroughly realized.—P. M. Gazette, April 18th, 

— 


THE FUTURE OF JAVA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MELBOURNE LBHADER.” 


S1r,—I noticed a few daysagoin the “ town talk ” 
of a daily contemporary the following, thus:—‘ When- 
ever Java falls to that Power (Germany) through the 
declension or absorption of Holland,” &c. Taking the 
above as my text, may I say a few words. Well, 
Sir, about four years ago I travelled through much 
of Java for about four months shooting (an account 
of the trip appeared with your kind permission in the 
columns of The Leader of the time), and met ‘all 
sorts and conditions of men.’ We (I had a chum) 
mixed a good deal with the Dutch. Atthattime the 
English and colonial papers speculated much on a pro- 
bable German advance on Holland, and we very fre- 
quently asked cur Dutch acquaintances what they 
intended doing in such a case. The invariable and 
emphatic answer was—the moment we hear of any ad- 
vance on Holland we offer Java to Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane. This from officers of rank, from planters 
from high Government officials, one planter naively 
remarking, “I pray God every night to let the English 
rule in Java.’’ Once, while sleeping in a native town, 
we were roused at midnight by the “ chamah ” (native 
chief) atimminent risk to this own life from our loaded 
revolvers (if he only knew it), to ask mysteriously 
and eagerly when were we Englanders returning to rule 
in Java. Wehave waited long, he said, for you and 
he seemed much disappointed we were unable to tell 


him. The Hollanders wanted to know in their turn 
what we colonials would do when the offer was 
made. Asa good Victorian I always answered, accept 


of course, but will we accept? Iam as certain as a 
man can be of anything in the future, the offer will 
be made sooner or later ; in fact ’twas hinted the 
Governor-General had already his instructions how 


to act in such a contingency. We wore much sur- 
prised at the dislike (to use no harsher term) shown 
by the Dutch to their German cousins. What will we 


Australasians do? will we follow the recent and Glad- 
stonian policy of “scoot and scuttle,’ vide Oanduhar, 


the Soudan, New Guinea and Samoa, a policy so un- 
English and suicidal that we outsiders stand amazed 
and aghast at a great nation with such a glorious 
previous record tolerating it fora moment. May we 
(to paraphrase the Laureate) 

Pray God our greatness may not fail, 

Through craven fears of being great. 
Let our rulers look to it, may they “take occasion by 
the hand and make ouy bounds of empire greater yet,” 
oc assuredly they will be offered the opportunity. 
Enclosing card and apologising in advance for space 
occupied.— Yours, &c., ANGLO-ADSTRAL, 

Drysdale, March 8th. 


ee 
PLANTING REPORT FROM THE HILLS 
OF CEYLON: 

A TRIP TO NowaRrA Entya AND HaKkGALA—THE BEAUTIES 
OF THE GARDENS—FINE AND QUICKGROWING TIMBER 
TREES—EUROPEAN FRUIT TREES. 

Nanvoya, May 3rd. 
Yesterday was a perfect day for a trip to Nuwara 
Eliya and Hakgala: rainless but not glaringly 
sunny. The temperature was genial and even as 
day was closing and a south-west breeze blowing as 
we returned from the Gardens to the Plain, the cold 
was only bracing. We admired the effect of the 
climate on a child who had been up only a few 
weeks, but whose cheeks were becoming pink in liey 
of the white of Colombo. And how delicious some 
fine Colombo mangoes tasted, after a night in the 
cold temperature! Although thers was not much 

vivid colouring in the forests kelow Nuwara Eliya, 

the various ,shades of green, from very dark to very 

light had a beautiful effect, and as we neared the 

Sanatarium and passed through and out of it, we 

saw abundance of brilliant colours in combination 

and contrast, in the large crimson clusters on the 
rhododendrons and the differing shades of yellow of the 
truly splendid furze (gorse) and the golden wattle: 

Ceylon, Hurope and Australia florally represented. 

But what shall we say of the carpets of bright 

colours at Hakgalla, jespecially the pinks of such 

varied forms and hues, some equal to finest car- 
nations. Then there was the daisy tree, and the 
begonias, the lilies and the irises, the fernery and 
the turfed banks and open spaces, the water lilies, 


the -plantain of Abyssinia, the flame tree 
of Australia, the handsome ~pinus longifolia 
of the Himalayas, the auracarias, cypresses, 


junipers and frenelas. Mr. Nock told us much 
of interest which we need not repeat, as we hope 
soon to see it in full detail in Dr. Trimen’s 
report. Those tubers of the nature of potatoes 
which were not at first favourably reported one 
are, under Mr. Nock’s careful cultivation, 
increasing very considerably in size and improving 
much in quality. The natives have taken greatly 
to them. We were however specially interested 
in seeing, in a utilized chape, the timber of two 
trees which promise to be valuable additions to 
our forest resources in Ceylon: Cupressus torulosa 
and Cryptomeria japonica ‘‘the Japan cedar.” The 
timber of the former reminded me a good deal 
of that of the celebrated Huon pine of Tasmania, 
while the cryptomeria wood resembled that of 
the best quality of fir or spruce deals. Crypto- 
meria japonica is making growth only second to 
that of the red toons at Nuwara Eliya, the pro- 
gress of the latter being quite phenomenal, al- 
though the tops of a few exposed to the south- 
west monsoon had suffered. Acryptomeria occa- 
sionally puts on cones prematurely, but I do not 
suppose this }is of much importance. I ought 
not to forget the Huropean truit trees,—apples, 
cherries, peaches, plums,—at Hakgalla. They have 
not flourished quite as could be wished, but sua- 
cessive introductions, at different periods of the 
year, may lead tolarge and permanent success. 
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The man who wagered he would throw another 
across the Mississippi pleaded that he did not 
expect to he successful with the first throw. Oranges, 
peaches, plums and baking pears are already great 
successes on the mountains of Ceylon, and the 
turn of apples, dessert pears, cherries, &c., may 
be not far distant. We met several parties at or 
going to the mountain gardens, which repose beneath 
the sphinx-like rock, and recognized My. Cull of 
the Royal College, striding down at the rate of 
at least 5 miles an hour. As we entered the 
Plain, on our return, an hour before sunset, we 
were met by a gratefully cool south-west breeze. 
We felt it here this ‘morning, as well as the 
specially dense mist it carried on its wings and which 
ended in a light shower (minus thunder,) at about 
2 o’clock. It soon ended, however, and the afier- 
noon and evening have been beautiful. 

May 4th—rises calm and hazy, promising a hot 
day and perhaps a shower in thecourse of it, 


Sen ae en ae cet een 
SELF-COLONIZATION OF THE 
COCONUT PALM. 


With reference to Mr. Hemsley’s note on this 
subject to Nature (p. 537), I regret to have to in- 
form him that the two young palms found or 
Falcon Island were placed there by a Tongan chief 
of Namuka, who, in 1887, had the curiosity to visit 
the newly-born island, and took some coconuts with 
him. This information I received from Commander 
Oldham, who had been much interested at finding 
these sprouting nuts at some 12 feet above sea- 
level and well in from the shore of the island, but 
who found out the unexpected facts in time to save 
me from making a speculation somewhat similar to 
Mr; Hemsloy’s. W. J. L. Wuarron. 
—Nature, April 24th, 


a 
GEM MINING PROSPECTS 


ABOLITION OF SMUGGLING AT THE MINES—NATIVE MINERS 
AND FINDS—THE PROGRESS IN 12 MONTHS—NATIVE 
HYDRAULIC WORK. 

(Continued.) 


Under such circumstances there need be no diffi- 
culty in understanding low likely it is that very 
extensive smuggling is carried on, not only by 
the men actually engaged in the gempits, but also by 
the licensees who keep out of view the more valuable 
finds and dispose of them on their own account, 

Here is the opinion of a Shan trader who for- 
merly worked in these mines and traded largely 
in rubies during the king’s time, and has spent all 
his life in the district except when visiting Man- 
dalay and Rangoon, and for about nine months 
on a visit to the Bangkok sapphire mines :— 
“Big rubies are found still just as they used 
to be in the king’s time, but the ‘vo’ who went 
up to purchase offered such a small price, only 
about one-fifth of what the king used to give, that 
the miners became alarmed, and now often con- 
ceal valuable stones, selling them privately else- 
where. Stones are easily concealed, and as lony 
as the value is large—and the monopolist refuses 
to give generous prices for them, smuggling will 
go on, when it is known the price in the market 
is much higher than it used to be. The Hoglish 
officials do all they can to assist the ruby mine 
monopolists in preventing smuggling. A man was 
thought to have seereted a numberof stones and 
was ordered not to leave the district and was 


IN BURMA: 


watched for some days. He did not leave by the 
ordinary route but got away one night by 
the jungle path and was not missed until 
he had been gone a long time. The English 
do not punish the wife and children of offenders 
as they would bave been punished in the 
Burmese time and people are not so afraid 
of smuggling, he company must arrange with 
tbe miners to prevent it. I cannot say how hon- 
esty can be brought about amongst the miners, 
but if they are treated well they may become 
honest. When the first #0 went up they showed 
bim all the stones they got, big and little, but 
he offered so small a cum that they got disgusted 
and now they usually conceal the big rubies and 
only thew those of less value.” 

Vhese are theexpressed opinions of a native of tha 
country, and of themselves bear testimony to tha 
correctness of a general suspicion that as yet the Com. 
pany have failed in attempting to obtain the mora 
valuable stones which are found on their concession. 
From what was told us by Sir Lepel Griffin it 
will be ceen that a very short time spent at the 
ruby mines enabled him to grasp the situation— 
and with a promptness of action observable in 
the lives of our best men in India he acted on 
his convictions and exercised without hesitation 
the powers conferred upon him by the directors 
in London. He has once for all abolished smug. 
gling at the mines as an offence by doing away 
with the objigation to refer all finds of stones 
to the Company; the licensees are at liberty to 
do as they like with the gems they find, and con- 
sequently their taking away the stones is no longer 
smuggling. The act remaine, but the offence dis. 
appears. These are his own words in regard to 
this matter:—'tI am very glad to find that the 
papers here and the opinion of the people I have 
spoken to are in agreement with what I decided 
to do very shortly after I reached Mogok, in abolish. 
ing entirely the rules for the prevention of smuggling, 
It is a matter of exceeding importance. At the 
present time the native licensed miners are naturally 
in a state of hostility to the Company. They must 
be so no doubt, and they do not bring us the 
rubies they find at our mines at all, but only 
rubbish. ‘The large rubies they do not bring us. 
In the first place their feelings are not particu- 
larly friendly towards us, and in the second place 
smuggling is so easy that they can sell rubies for 
very nearly the real price without the reduction of 
thirty per cent which they would have to pay if 
we decline to take them, or if they sold them for 
other people. So, with the entire approval of the 
Government and the local authorities and the 
Financial Commissioner, and everyone who seems 
to have any sense in his head, I abolished this 
system altogether. The market for the sale of 
rubies will now be quite free; there is nothing to 
prevent them from bringing us their best rubies for 
preferential sale. At the same time they will pay 
us from one and a half to two lakhs of rupees a year 
for the privilege of being allowed to sell the rubieg 
where they like. These native miners must make 
a great deal of money and of course it would be 
better for us to abolish native mining altogether 
so that we could entirely stop smuggling. I mean the 
licensees who have the hereditary right of working 
—but that cannot be done without a great amount 
of friction and irritation, which would embarrass the 
Government and impede the Company. We cannot 
work with all the people of the country against us 
so we thought the next best thing would be to give 
them afree hand and abolish smuggling in this 
way, because unless we can abolish it we cannot 
make our mines pay. I may tell you we have not 
increased the number of native miners, <A list is 
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kept of the men allowed to work, so practically we 
are not in any way worse off than before. From my 
point of view I can see we are in an infinitely better 
position and are making at least a couple 
of lakhs which we lost before. By this ar- 
rangement they need not send their rubies to the 
treasury at Mandalay for sale, all that is now abol- 
ished, The Indian and local Governments have 
waived their rights in favour of the Company.” 
From this we learn that the native miners have 
been found willing to pay, and pay heavily too, for 
liberty of action as regards sale of the gems. One 
and a half to two lakhs of rupees per annum is 
no small gum either for the miners to pay or the 
Company to receive. We learn the arrangement is 
to last a year as a tentative measure, and that its 
adoption will do away with the necessity for the 
guard of Gorkha police and this again will be a 
Saving of some R2,000 rupees a month, nosmall item 
in the annual cost of working the establishment 
at Mogok. 

When wecome to the question of what the agents 
and employees have done during the twelve months 
that have elapsed since they ostensibly commenced 
operations in Burmah. We find it would be easier 
to state what has been left undone rather than what 
has been done. The impression left on the mind 
after an interview with the executive engineer is 
that ‘but little can be said of what is being done 
on the property, the actual work of searching for 
gems can hardly be said to have fairly commenced. 
What has been effected in spite of a host of diffi- 
culties has necessarily been more a work of prepara- 
tion than anything else. It is not easy for the 
outside public or the shareholders in s0 large 
an undertaking, to realise the immense difficulties 
under which it must of necessity be carried out,’’ 
These of course are mere indefinite observations from 
the guarded statements of an employee who was only 
doing his duty to his employers in keeping a guard 
over his tongue when asked for information. Sir 
Lepel Griffin throws a little more light on the 
subject ;—‘‘ As to the work we have done, I may 
say we have not gone very far. The machinery 
is coming upand I am urging things on as fast 
as possible. I have relieved the. Chief Engineer of 
all duty as superintendent because I saw he would 
be overburdened. With all the miscellaneous work 
he had not time to attend to his proper duties, 
but now he is quite free to go on with hig en- 
gineering and ruby mining. Mr. Atlay will take 
over the duties of superintendent. He is agent 
now and he will have sole control of everybody 
except the engineering work, which is quite enough 
for oneman and is after all the most important 
post. Mr. Brigham came from California six months 
ago, but I do not think there is work for him. 
He has suffered exceedingly in health and is 
anxious to leave, so I have consented tohis going, 
I do not think he has enough scope for hydraulic 
engineering of the type they use in Oalifornia, 
which is also a very expensive one. J think the 
native method almost as good.” 

Knowing as we do the contemptuous terms in 
which Mr. Streeter ridiculed the native gem pits 
in Ceylon, we should like to hear what he has to 
say to the Chairman of his famous Burma Com- 
pany, stating as his opinion that itis ‘almost 
as good as”’ the costly and scientific hydraulic 
engineering with which mining is so largely con- 
ducted in the State of California. This by way 
of parenthesis. From the above utterances of Sir 
Lepel Griffin we may very fairly infer that he is 
not altogether satisfied with what has been done 
at Mogok, Expensive men had been engaged when 
there was nothing for them to do, for it 
must not be forgotten that Mr. Brigham 


who is now leaving the country without 
any practical advantage having accrued to the 
Company by his services, is not the only one 
who hag done so. Mr. Robert Gordon was the 
engineer who selected the grant and took up hig 
residence upon it. Finding however there wag 
nothing for him to do, he accepted an offer in Siam 
and is now chief engineer to the Government there, 
The employment of these men must have cost the 
Company a2 very considerable amount foy which 
little or nothing has been obtained in return, Sir 
Lepel Griffin went on to say:—‘‘I am much pleased 
at the general aspect of affairs and am particularly 
convinced that if the work is carried on with 
energy it will be a great success. I think the 
difficulties have not been understood as to getting 
along the road, the amount of sickness and the 
almost impossiblity of getting machinery to the 
place until two months ago. The road is a ghastly 
road still. I certainly told the shareholders 60 as 
plainly as I could, but Idid not know it so well 
then as I know now. I have, however, greater 
faith than ever in the prospects of the Company. 
It wanted, as I have said, to be worked in a more 
energetio way and I hope this will be done.” 

Put into as few words as possible this means the 
past year has been very nearly Jost as faras the 
Company is concerned ; it ig nobody’s fault, but the 
loss remains, and a great quantity of the Company’s 
capital has been unprofitably squanderd. This ig 
from the Chairman of the Company, let us see what 
the comparatively uncultured Shan trader hag to 
say :—‘* The officials of the place do not want the 
truth to get into the newspapers. The machinery 
sent out from England is scattered all over the 
district. It is like king Mindohn’s iron foundry 
and cotton mill, one part here and one part four 
miles off. If these things were reported in news- 
papers, it is probable that enquiries would be made 
as to who is responsible for the non-erection of ithe 
machinery, or at any rate for not keeping the parts 
together instead of in confusion, and some of the 
people at the Ruby Mines might get into trouble. 
I do not think that working the mines on the 
present system will ever pay the Company unless 
they get the Government to reduce the amount of 
the fee they pay annually for the concession.” 


; 
SCOTTISH CEYLON TEA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


(Special Report.) 

The first annual ordinary meeting of the Company 
was held at the Company’s offices, 16 Philpot Lane, 
London E.C., on the 15th April last at 3 p. m. 

Mr. H. L. Forzss, the Chairman of the Company, 
presided. The notice convening the meeting was 
read by the Secretaries. On the motion of the 
Chairman the report of the Directors and accounts 
for 1889, as submitted, were taken as read. 

Mr. Forpus pointed out that little was left for him 
to add, as the quasi prospectus and the report, now 
in the hands of the shareholders, gave all informa- 
tion regarding the progress and operations of the 
Company, but he would add the following remarks: 
“The first year closed on 31st December 1889, and 
gave a result of 164 per cent profit on the 12 
months’ working. The Board led the shareholders 
to expect no dividend for past year, but I have 
now the pleasure to propose to them to divide 
4i per cent. Contrary to the usual practice with 
new Oompanies, the whole of the prefiminary 
expenses amounting to £425 lls 8d had been 
written off. Further a sum of £4,315 10s 2d 
had been expended on Capital account. These 
two items, together £4,741 1s 10d, had heen 
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passed to Profit and Loss, and from the balance 
at credit of this account, £2,014 10s 8d, the 
proposed dividend would’ be provided. 
payment of dividend and income tax, there will 
remain only a nominal sum to carry forward to next 
account. The Directors quite recognize the desir- 
ability of establishing a reserve fund, and now that 
all heavy outlay on capital account bas been in- 
curred, the commencement of a reserve will be made 
on the first opportunity. I would point out that 
10 per cent, at least, has been added to the value of 
the Company’s property by the capital expenditure 
already referred to, and consequently the shares in 
the Company have increased in value 10 per cent. 
It is satisfactory alike to vendors of the estates, and 
to the Company, that while the expenditure comes 
within £10 ot the estimate, the receipts of produce 
show a very large increase on the estimated quanti- 
ties. The items of thogce increases over estimates 
are tea 34,277 lb., coffee 1,170 bushels and cinchona 
bark 4,073 lb. I have no wish to prophecy what 
future results are to be, but I may, at least, state 
that the position is a thoroughly sound one, and 
with care and economy in London and Oeylon, if 
the Scottish Ceylon Tea Company does not pay 
well in the future, it will be a poor lookout for 
the now prosperous island of Oeylon. It is fitting, 
and I may add a pleasure to me, to ask the share- 
holders to record their thanks to the manager and 
staff in Ceylon who have the interests of the Com- 
pany at heart, and who have conducted its affairs 
with energy, ability, and judgment saving where 
outlay could be wisely avoided, but omitting no work 
nor improvements likely to enhance the value of 
the Company’s property, or increase its returns. 
The shareholders are also indebted to the Secretaries 
in London for their efforts in the interests of the 
Company. I will now propose the following reso- 
lution :—‘ That the report and accounts, as presented 
to the shareholders, be adopted, and that a dividend 
at the rate of 44 per cent (free of income tax) 
be declared and paid on and after this date.’ Before 
putting this resolution, if any shareholder desires 
further information, I will be glad to answer any 
query to the best of my power.” 

Messrs. Cooprr and Topp made a few remarks 
laudatory of the Company’s economy in working, 
and Mr. Todd put some questions as to items of 
account which were replied to satisfactorily. 

The resolution was then seconded by Mr. Coorzr 
and carried unanimously. 

The next business of the meeting is to settle the 
remuneration of the directors for 1890, and any 
proposal as to this had better come from some 
shareholder. 

Mr. ANDREW proposed and Mr. Topp seconded 
the following resolution:—‘‘I beg to propose that 
the remuneration of the directors for the current 
year be on the following sliding scale to be by 
them divided among themselves as they think fit in 
accordance with the Articles of Association of the 
Company :— 

If no dividend, or a dividend of under 4% 

If a dividend of 4% and under 5% 
of 5% ” 1% 
of 7% *% 8% 200. 
e ce of 8% or over BS 250 
which, on being put to the meeting, was carried 
unanimously. 

ELECTION OF AUDITOR. 

Mr. Jas. Anbrrson proposed and Mr. Coorrr 
seconded the following :—‘‘That Mr. J. B. Laurie 
be re-elected auditor for 1890 and that his re- 
muneration he fixed at £10 10s.” 

On the motion of Mr. Coopmr, seconded by Mr, 
Topp, a vote of thanks to the Ohgirman and 
directors was carried by acclamation, 


£50. 
100. 
150. 


After’ 


THE EASTERN PRODUCE AND ESTATE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 
Correr, Cacao, Tra, CINcHONA, CARDAMOMS., 


Directors:—Ralph A. Cameron, EHsq., Managing 
Director. Norman W. Grieve, Hsq., O. J. Lindsay 
Nicholson, Hsq., David Reid, Esq., Christopher b. 
Smith, Esq., Kdward Wahab, Esq, 

The Directors herewith submit Keport and Balance- 
sheet for the second year’s working, ending December 
dlst 1889. 

The profit for the year has amounted to £18,513 14g 
10d and, after providing £11,749 13s for payment of 
Interest on Debentures, and the Preference Share 
dividend, there remains a balance of £6,764 1s 10d to 
be carried to Reserve Fund in terms of the Articles 
of Association. Including the balance of £435 13s 10d 
placed to this account Jast year, the Reserve Fund will 
now amount to £7,199 15s 8d. As the Shareholders 
are aware, the profits of the Oompany must be applied 
to the further increase of this Reserve Fund until it 
reaches £10,000, and thereafter to the annual redemp- 
tion of £3,000 of the Debenture debt before a divid. 
end can be paid on the Ordinary Shares, such dividend 
then not to exceed 3 per cent. per annum, until the 
Debentures are reduced below £50,000. A favourable 
season for coffee in 1889 which has resulted ina peta 
ter yield of crop, ascompared with the previous year 
from the limited area of the Company’s properties ee 
maining under this cultivation, coupled with the high 
prices ruling for this article, has been a material ase 
sistance to the year’s profits. As exhibited in the 
schedule annexed, the Oompany has 9,306 acres under 
tea cultivation, of which about 4,700 acres are over four 
years old. About 190 acres more are being planted 
during the current year, The yield of tea in 1889 wag 
1,108,000 1b., and the average gross price obtained 
including purchased leaf, was 114d per lb. The crop 
for 1890 is estimated at 1,865,000 1b. ‘The Shareholders 
will learn with satisfaction that the liquidators of the 
Ceylon Oompany, Limited, with the sanction of the 
High Court of Chancery, have compromised the long- 
standing suit with the representatives of the late 
Mr. R. J. Oorbet. The arrangement has not involved 
any money payment on the part of the liquidators 
but it has included the surrender of the mort. 
gaged properties and the Oompany’s undivided half share 
of Mannickwatte Estate. All jegal proceedings, with their 
attendant risks and expenses, have consequently ters 
minated both in Ueylon and in this country; and the 
last hindrance being now removed, the completion of 
the liquidation of the old Company will be carried out 
ue ouencelay 

© Directors regret having to announce 
of their colleague, Mr. Ohas. H. Stewart. In rae 
with the Articles of Association, two of the Directors 
viZ., Mr. Nicholson and Mr, Oameron, retire irom 
office, and being eligible offer themselves for re-election, 
The retiring Auditors’ Messrs. Welton, Jones & Qr ; 
also offer themselves for re-election, (C J rik 
Nicholson, Chairman, Ste ay 
27, OLEMEN2’s Lanz, Lombard Street, EH, C, 
ret 
ScHEDUIE OF THE Company’s Ronis “ie 

Arapolakande; Asgeria and Maddawella ; 
watte Maddawella; Belgodde; Oolonna (Let on 
Condegalla ; Dandukelawa ; Doombagastalaw 
land. Gigran Hila; Hope; lngurugalla a 
wella; Kirrimittia ; Koladenia ; Kumaradola: Labook 
ellie ; Meddecoombra; Montetiore. Norwood : R th x 
child ; Sinnegodde and Bellevue (Let on lease) 8 “i 
amma; Vellaioya; Wevekellie; Woodslee, Naas 


Under Tea 


Bulat- 
lease) ; 
a; Dromo- 
nd Berre- 


my W010 ee 8 410 
» Tea (with some remaining Acres. 
Coffee) 896 
2 a” 
», Coffee., iF ; oe 9,306 
Oocoa : sje 208, . 
” - ee ane we an G41, 
» Cinchona, Cardamoms and Sundries 446 » 


» Forest, Grassand uncultivated Land 6,674 2 


Total 17,875 Acres 
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Batancr Sueur, at 31st DecumBER 1889, 


Liabilities. 

Dr. a9 iy Gly 
To Capital Stock— 
Nominal Capital, 60,600 ordi- 

nary shares, £5 each .. £303,000 
4,000 Preferred Shares, £5 each 20,006 
Ordinary Shares, 59,416 allotted 

at Lbs .c- cto oo» £297,080 
Ordivary Shares, 411 unclaimed 

ati £50... a int 2,055 
Preferred Shares, 7453 issued, £1 

per share call up ... 500 753 

— 299,888 0 0 


£195,200 0 0 
5,600 15 10 


‘To 6 per cent Debentures 
», Debenture Interest 200,800 15 10 


To Estates Reserve Account, Realizations 


and Recoveries ... 6 an 5,050 7 3 
», Fire Insurance Account ... nee 491 13 2 
», Sundry Creditor Balances ... 607 9,270 7 4 
», Bills payable... Be on 20,533 0 0 
,, Reserve Fund .,., ao am 435 13 10 
,» Balance of Profit and Loss Account... 6,801 14 10 


————  — 


£543,271 12 3 


Assets. 
Cry & s. d, 
By amount representing Landed and other 
Property acquired at lst January 1888 
under agreement dated 10th October 
1887 ... ot ba Be) 436,117 4 0 
», Outlay on Tea extensions and acqui- 
sition of land .,. G00 900 22,747 11 3 
», Balance of Outlay on 
Machinery and Build- 
ings at 31st December 
1888 oon ond £2,782 15 6 
Expended in 1889 ... 2,954 19 11 
£5,737 15 5 
», Less amount written 
off for depreciation in 
1889 C00 see 1,144.18 8 
- 4,592 16 9 
», Produce on hand end bp 27,377 11 9 
>» Advances against produce and Sup- 
plies for estates ... aes od 14,541 4 9 
», Furniture 00 tee 500 8619 2 
» Sundry Debtors .., on 600 11,330 13 5 
», Bills receivable... oon ave 923 7 7 
», Cash on Deposit and at Bankers rae 25,554 3 7 


£543,271 12 3 
Profit AND Loss AccouNT FoR YHAR ENDED 
31st December 1889. 


Dr. £ Bid 


To Produce on hand, 1st January 1889 16,981 12 7 
To HXpPENDITURE— i 
Upkeep of Estates including cost of 
purchased Tea leaf and allowance for 
depreciation on machinery and buildings 51,419 8 
Salaries, Office expenses, and General , 
charges in London and Ceylon, in- 
cluding Directors and Managing Di- 
rectors and Auditor’s remuneration 


and Income Tax nbbodo 5,797 9 2 
To Interest on Debentures pncon0 11,712 0 0 
To Balance neve chee 6,801 14 10 
£92,712 5 4 
Cr. 5. 3, Cl 
BY BALANCE, 81st December 1888 «5 485 13 5 
Dividend on Preferred Shares £29 19 7 
Balance to Reserve Fund £435 13 10 
£46513 6 
By IncomME— aes 
proceeds of Produce sold and brought 
to account at 81st December 1889, 
and profits from Agency business, : 
Interest, &c. Span 66,334 18 7 
Estimated value of Produce on hand 
at 3ist December 1859 over 27,377 11 9 


£92,712 5 & 


INTRODUCING CEYLON TEA INTO AMERICA. 


(From the New York Shipping and Commercial List. 
April lst.) 


For several years the tea planters and factors of 
Ceylon have been endeavoring to create a market for 
their product, but thus far without success. The failure 
has been due to two reasons, first, the taste of the vast 
majority of American teadrinkers has been educated 
to prefer a leaf that is entirely different both in 
character and flavor from that grown and prepared in 
Ceylon or any other part of Indie, and second, the 
methods by which these merchants have sought to 
introduce and popularize their product have been alto- 
gether inadequate to accomplish such a result. The 
consumption of tea inthe United States consists chiefly 
of Japans, China Greens and Formosa Oolong, each 
of which are delicate in flavor and are what are called 
light drawing teas, whereas, Ceylon tea makes a heavy 
bodied dark colored infusion of a strong wirey flavor. 
There is therefore not a single point of similarity so 
far as the above varieties of China and Japan teas are 
concerned. It is quite true that some Congou and 
Souchong tea are used in thiscountry, but the propor- 
tion compared with the consumption of the more dis- 
tinctive kindsof what may be designated American tea, 
is small. {ndia teas, which include Oeylons, have 
become deservedly popular in Great Britain as well as 
in Australia, because they bare a close relationship in 
character as well as in flavor, tothe Ohina Oongou that 
at one time was so largely consumed there, while they 
furthermore benefited from the persistent and shameful 
adulteration that John Chinaman resorted to, as he has 
since learned to his cost. Under these circum- 
stances it is quite evident that any attempt to 
introduce Oeylon tea in this country is naturally 
alceady heavily handicapped and therefore requires 
greater efforts in every direction if any measure of 
success is to be accomplished. ‘Tasks equaily unpromis- 
ing have been undertaken, however, with success, but 
the first requisite is a large sum of money to be spent 
simply in missionary efforts, and second, peculiar 
knowledge and experience in directing these efforts in 
the right channel. The proprietors of any article that 
has been extensively advertised know what this means 
and they are well aware of the almost lavish outlay that 
has been necessary, before the curiosity of consumers 
had given place to a confirmed habit. The Ceylon 
tea men have thrown away a good many thou- 
sands of dollars in misdirected effort, but their 
last venture is not only more practical, but 
promises greater success. They have opened a 
handsomely furnished tea room onthe upper part of 
Broadway, where they are endeavoring to re-educate 
the taste of tea-drinkers andthus createa demand for 
their product. This isin the right direction, but there 
is not enoagh of it, There ought to be several such 
places in every large city inthe country, conducted in 
such a way that they will not only become the town 
talk, but that every man and woman in the place will 
be ashamed to admit to friends that they have not 
used and are not using Oeylon tea. The man who 
compelled the people to use St, Jacob’s oil until he had 
made a fortune is reported to have spent over one 
hundred thousand dollars a year in advertising. If the 
Ceylon tea planters are not prepared to act upon this 
policy, the sooner they stop where they are the richer 
they will be. 

[There is a deal of sense in the above and the 
Tea Fund Committee should read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest.—Merchant.] 

Se ee 

Toe New Tra Dury.—Messrs. F. S. Long & 
Co. of Rood Lane append the following ‘‘N. B.” 
in red ink to their circular of 18th April, received 
by the French mail:— 

N.B.—The reduction of the Tea Duty from 6d to 
4d, which will take effect from lst May, cannot fail 
to be a great boon to Oeylon: but we do trust that 
supplies will not be unduly hurried forward to the 
detriment of quality, Consumers will take good teas 
more freely at the reduced price. 


June 2, 1890.] 


CEYLON TEA AND NEW OUTLETS: 


THE NEED OF PLANTERS SUPPORTING THE 
COLOMBO MARKET IN ORDER TO EN- 
COURAGE OUTSIDE ORDERS. 
(Communicated.) 

Eyery one admits the absolute necessity of 
obtaining outlets for Ceylon tea other than, and 
in addition to, the London market: but it not so 
generally recognized that the only way such outside 
markets can obtain regular supplies of our tea is 
direct from Colombo. Samples and trial ship- 
ments are, of course, often sent from London: 
and in this way a liking for our teas has 
been established ; but no large or regular business 
can be carried on for long through London. The 
reason is plain. The merchant in Canada, New- 
foundland, America or elsewhere who buys in 
London knows very well that his teas have to 
bear London charges and commissions, which would 
not be incurred if he bought in Colombo and he 
naturally concludes that unless he can obtain sup- 
plies direct from Ceylon it is not worth while his 
going in for our teas at all. He may perhaps be 
content to begin a tentative business by drawing 
his first supplies from London, but he knows very 
well that if the trade is to continue he must 
arrange to import directfrom Ceylon. The natural 
result of the vigorous measures that have been taken 
to advertize our teas in many lands is seen in 
the goodly number of orders that have been and 
are being received in Colombo, All this is very 
encouraging to those who have the interests of the 
Ceylon tea industry truly at heart. It remains for 
those who can sell their teas locally to encourage 
business with new markets by offering their teas 
for sale here. The 150,000 1b. or so, which is all 
that is offered weekly, is quite insufficient to supply 
even the present demand; and unless the quantity 
otfered be largely increased, extension of trade with 
markets other than London—whivh is so essential 
a matter to the Ceylon tea interest,—cannot possibly 

be accomplished. 


ee ened eect 
HOW TO PUSH CEYLON TEA AT HOME. 


(From a Ceylon Colonist on Hurlough.) 
London, April 18th, 

Geylon tea is freely advertised everywhere, and 
Ceylon has a great name for tea, but the good name 
sells the tea andthe shopkeeper in many cases 
sell the public by supplying other than Ceylon tea. 
J am pushing sales all I can among Mission centres 
as well as other places, but Oeylon tea at 1s 5d and 
even less is freely advertised and sometimes ‘‘ Ceylon 
Tea’ in large type on the label and ‘‘ mostly from 
Ceylon”? in yery small underneath. The advertis- 
ing of Ceylon tea is complete ; now we want a large 
Company (all shares taken in Ceylon by Planters 
and those interested) to sell direct to the Public. 
There is a grand chance for inyestorg and I will be 
glad to help all I can. 

—$—____ 
“ BYH PRODUCTS.” 
Coconut Lraves—Onras. 

Wo should say that there can be but few of 
our readers who are not acquainted with the very 
important part which the residuals of various forms 
of manufacture have lately occupied in the attention 
of different trading interests at home. These 
residuals have gradually come to be known under 
the generic term of ‘bye-products,’ and as such 
they were until comparatively recently regarded 
as waste, their disposal having been a matter 
of great difficulty in many varied trades, We 
need ee gite ag a partioularly prominent example 
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the refuse arising out of the manufacture of coal 
gas. Many ofus will recollect the filthy, irridescent 
pools which befouled the yards of all gasworks 
some twenty-five or thirty years back and rendered 
the neighbourhood of such works almost uninhabit- 
able owing to their unsavory exhalations. Since 
then all has been changed, and these pools of 
stinking refuse have been discovered by science 
to yield the most valuable dyes and the most tasty 
of artificial flavorings. Nowadays, for nearly every- 
thing—even for the decayed cheese of cheesemongers’ 
shops—there has been found a use, the last- 
mentioned substance (decayed cheese) being the base 
from which is now extracted the flavoring given 
to the jargonel pear-drops so dear to the palates 
of childhood, as well as to the confections delightful 
to more advanced age! 

Apropos to this subject, a correspondent remarks 
that among the various suggestions we have from 
lime to time made in this journal for the 
extension of what we have generally termed ‘ minor 
industries”? for Ceylon, it may be that we hava 
not given due inclusion to such bye-products as 
the island may yield. We certainly do not claim 
for those suggestions that they may always have 
been of a practicable character, or that our views 
respecting them have invariably been soundly based, 
But in the endeavor to open out new methods for 
the employment of our native population, even the 
wildest of speculations may sometimes go near to 
the mark. They may—even if in themselyes im: 
possible of realization—give a start to fresh ideas, 
ad threforeit is that we feel we need not when 
giving publicity to our theories necessarily be con- 
fined within narrow limits. On such a ground 
we venture to think that what has been 
suggested to us on this subject of bye-products may 
not prove to be altogether useless. We are referred 
specially to the leaves of the palmyra and coconut 
trees, millions of which are annually buried or 
burned, in some degree certainly as fertilizers, but 
for the most part in order to gat rid of them. 
Such leaves come undoubtedly within the category 
of bye-products. They are to a large extent the 
waste of our coconut and palmyra cultivation. 

We believe the late Dr. Ondatje was the first 
to endeavour in some degree to extend the use of these 
olas or leaves. He introduced them to the notice of 
horticulturists in England as affording admirable 
material for labels for plants, and we believe 


that such labels have now a _ wide use 
throughout Great Britain, But it is further 
suggested that these leaves furnish a mate- 


rial which, if properly treated here for export, 
might find an even more extended use. One 
who has been struck by the large importation 
of rattans and other canes into England for the 
purpose of basket weaving, chair-seating and other 
similar uses, expresses to us, the opinion that 
the mid-ribs both of the coconut and palmyra 
leaves might, if properly prepared, compote 
successfully in the home market for such industries. 
They would of course have to be split—or rather slit 
—into the lithe bands required, but this operation 
would not be one of any particular difficulty. We do 
not know how far the minor ribs of the serrated leaves 
which are so largely used here for native broommaking 
may have been introduced into Europe for similar 
purposes ; but if this has notbeen attempted, it 
would certainly seem to us that a useful endeayour 
might be made in that direction, Perhaps some 
local correspondents may be able to favour us 
with information and suggestions on this subject, 
For it is primarily in the hope that such may 
be given to us that we have from time to time 
ventured to put forward our own ideas upon similar 
topics. 
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INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC AND THE SINHALESE HOLIDAYS— 
SHORTHANDEDNESS ON ESTAIES—GOVERNMENT INTER- 
FERENCE WITH COOLY IMMIGRATION AND STOPPAGE 
OF FERRIES—OPINION OF PLANTERS AS TO THE ‘‘ SIXTY 
DAYS’? CLAUSE—RUSH OF LEAF AND THE QUALITY OF 
THE TEA BEING MADE—THE SPRING CACAO CROP— 


WEATHER, 

May 8th. 

The Ceylon planters are not likely to forget this 
sickly season. Most of us are at present worried 
dreadfully, and work on all hands is falling behind. 
You hear of men with clearings, unable to do 
anything to them; of others being so handicapped 
that coolies for the transport of leaf cannot be had ; 
and in some places the roll of the sick have reached 
to such magnificent proportions, that the flush is 
allowed its own sweet will, and has run away with 
itself. As the morning muster grows less and less 
and the call for work becomes more pressing, one 
has an idea that things have but to go on long 
enough and we will muster “the last man,”” Then 
there is the mighty contingent of the incapacitated 
which grows stronger daily and parades at the 
bungalow, shivering and barking in quite a harrow- 
ing way. What gallons of castor oil and handfuls 
of quinine have been swallowed, and even with it all 
our working force remains at a pitiably low ebb. 
Our best efforts seem to but drive the influenza 
devil out of one man, that it may find a home in 
another. 

On the head of it all there comes this Sinhalese 
holiday, and your Sinhalese labourers somehow 
disappear: gone to sing carols, or erect pandals or 
decorations in bonour of their lord Buddha, any- 
thing but stick to their work. If you chance to 
fall in with any of them just clearing out, 
the festive expression on their face before they 
saw you, changes into funereal sadness once 
they get their eye on you. If they are not 
dying thomselves some of their relations are, 
and it is on an errand of mercy they are bound. 
Tt is ata time like this, when ‘the harvest is 
plentiful and the labourers are few,” that the 
Sinhalese contingent is felt to be so unreliable. 
You may get Tamil coolies to work on a Pongal 
or Tivali, although perhaps not very willingly ; but 
when a Sinhalese holiday comes round, it matters 
nothing how much you may be handicapped or 
behind with your work, the Sinhalese leave you 
to fight it out as best you can. If our old sources 
of supply had been untampered with, the tide of 
immigrant labourers would have been at its flood 
now, and there would have been help at hand. But 
the stopping of the ferries has done far more 
harm than those who ordered the measure know 
of. The Kangani who intended to do his best 
has had his resources wasted, and his recruited 
gang diminished by the uncertainty and delay: 
while those who have not been ‘ square,’’ will 
seize onthe stoppage of the ferries as an excuse 
for their own misdeeds, and the amount of coolies 
which will have been lost to Ceylon, according to 
the calculation of those gentry will simply be limited 
by the force of their imagination: I would almost 
guarantee to say that there will hardly be an 
estate in Oeylon that will not hear of the Govern- 
ment interference with our labour supply as the 
reason why more coolies have not been brought in. 

The opinion of Planters as to the sixty days’ 
clause, and the fight which our member made in 
Council is not by any means a unanimous or solid 
one, Those however who seem to know best about 
all the difficulties which the hon. Mr, Christie 
had to contend with, account his effortsas highly 
successful, and that he has done a smart thing. 
There are however, on the other hand, thone who 
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month should be a more animated one than there 
has been for some time. 

The rush of leaf keeps going on, and the short- 
handedness on estates will certainly tell on the 
quality of the tea being made. 

The spring cacao crop is ripening, although not 
very rashly, Still with the present good prices 
all that comes is welcome. : 

‘The weather is cloudy and windy. We would 
willingly take more rain, and we will get it in due 
time. PEPPERCORN. 
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NOTES ON POPULAR SOLENOE. 


Papier Macuz Nurs—DsAuonps— Inx-Puanr. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor,v.L.s,, F.G.S., &C., EDITOR OF 
‘©ScIENCH Gossip.” 


Many of the huts which are being sent from this 
country to the South African goldfields, and to other 
places where portability is important, are made of wire« 
woven waterproof sheets. The sheets are less than 
half the weight of 24-gauge corrugated iron, for which 
they are intended asa substitute. Being composed of 
stout papier-mache, with fine steel-wire foundations, 
they are good non-conductors both of heat and cold. 
The total weight of a settler’s hut, 14 ft. by 10 ft., is 
thus brought down to a little more than half a ton, , 

The origin of the diamonds in South Africa has just 
been discussed before the French Academy of Sciences. 
It was argued that the South African diamonds were 
not formed 7a situ, but were erupted from great depths, 
together with the fragmentary materials in which they 
are embedded, The presence of the diamond in its 
natural state, and as carbonado,as well as transformed 
from graphite,* in various stages of meteorites, is now 
placed beyond doubt. Attention was called to the 
analogous conditions of association under which this 
crystal occursin South Africa, and also in meteorites. 
M. Daubrée is of opinion that the diamond is not (as 
is generally supposed) of vegetable origin, but is of 
inorganic nature, as is also the graphite found in the 
same rocks. This will be a new idea for many geo- 
logists, 

Lhe last new tip from South America is the dis- 
covery of a plant in the United States of Columbia 
aled Coriaria thy mifolia, whose juices supply a ready - 
made ink, which is at first of a reddish colour but after. 
wards turns black. On this account it has been called 
the “ink plant.”—Australasian. 


a 
NEWS EROM BRAZIL, 


COFFEE UNDER SHADE—TEA, COTTON AND GANE IN 
CEYLON—THE REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL—COFFEE AND 
CAPITAL. 

Mr. Hugh Blacklaw has kindly placed the fol- 
lowing letter from his brother, Mr. A. Scott Black- 
law, at our disposal :— 

Rio de Janeiro, March 18th. 

I notice there is an attempt to revive coffee culti- 
vation under shade in Ceylon: I believe the idea a 
good one. In the province of Rio which suffered 
much from a coffee disease some years ago plant- 
ing has for sometime been again continued under 
shade, and some seven years old coffee and down 
to three years which has come under my observya- 
tion I have noticed have grown and produced well, 
The tree used is of a family I have seen some in 
Ceylon, the Ingas of which there are several species 
here : Jngé hymenafolia is the best for this purpose, 
but others are being tried, and which I shall note 
by andby. . 

I have never seen any of the jig species tried, and 
shall be pleasedto hear that jicus g/omerata is a suc- 
cess with you in Oeylon. Now here is a field for young 


_ * Oeylon with its deep beds of graphite should be 
jntorest in connection with diamonds,—Ep, 7’, 4, 


if 
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botanists, of whom we know some to practise their 
seience. There is much to find out, if only the 
reasons why one species of tree is better than 
another, 

Tea planting I know nothing about, and I fear 
J would make bad weather at it. I believe cotton 
would pay well in Matale and Haputale; and having 
planted and grown it, I could enlighten my old 
noighbours, but I did all with ploughs and mules. 
There are so many writing in the Observer on 
“gotton”’ that, what I had to say on it would be passed 
over as “stale.” If, however, I have to ‘ loaf” in 
Rio for some time I may write to our friends of the 
Observer on it. By the way U had all the Tropical 
Agniculiurists nicely filed from the beginning, and 
I looked on them as valuable references on agri- 
cultural and botanical subjects, but while I was 
absent in the interior some six months ago, the 
white-antsy got where they were and in August last 
I found them beautifully honeycombed. The 
valuable maps in connection with and filed along 
them, which had cost so much to compile, these 
creatures respected not. 

T believe cane could be made to yield sugar and 
yum to pay in many parts of Ceylon, but none but 
Companies could attempt it, the new style of machi- 
nery is so costly. Then without 30 inch gauge 
railway lines to transport the cane, the factory could 
not be kept in steady work. This cane cultivation 
pays best by being done with the plough. 

People in Europe have not a very clear idea of 
what cur Republic is. As far as I have seen it has 
made no difference. Things have moved on as if 
nothing had happened. True, I have been far 
away from Rio, but I subscribe to a Rio paper 
which gives all the news. As a proof that the 
change was needed we find every one supporting 
the Republic. We have also to consider that 
the change was affected and the position is 
still held by the army and navy, and the police 
all over the country is substituted by them, so that 
any expression of opinion contrary would be im- 
mediately checked. The reasons were principally 
three :-—Ist, discontent amongst the officers of the 
two services owing to measures having been taken 
by the late Government, which the army thought 
they should not submit to. It began three years 
ago when some officers of high rank were censured 
for breach of discipline in defending themselves in 
the newspapers from attacks made on them by 
members in their placesin Parliament. Writing to 
newspapers being forbidden in the army. Then for 
some time the officers complained that their duties 
were being gradually absorbed by the National Guard 
(similar to your Volunteers, but which I have never 
seen nor heard of being paraded, although there 
are a good many officers called by their Military 
title all over the country) and the Police. Small 
things which looked large to fighting men with 
weapons in their hands. 

2nd.—Was the Emancipation Law of 13th May 
1888 which by a stroke of the pen after a show 
of debate for five days in Parliament put an 
unconditional end to Slavery ? The Government of 
the day were slow to recognise the need of the 
slaveholders for advances of money to relieve them 
from a state of affairs so suddenly and unexpectedly 
brought about and this at the beginning of the 
picking of the largest ccffee crop hitherto produced, 
so the slaveholders, or the proslavery portion of them 
(for there were always abolitionists amongst them) 
turned against the monarchy which had brought 
this about and openly professed republican principles. 

3rd.—During the changes mentioned above the 
Timperor was in HKurope where he remained for 
sometime suffering from diabetes, and his daughter 
who was Regent, carried on the Government. Tho 


Emancipation Law received the support of all edu- 
cated people, and that question alone would not 
have deposed the Royal amily, But the Princess 
Regent has all her life been a fanatical adherent 
of the Church of Rome, and she is married to 
Conde de Ku—son of a deposed French Monarch, 
and although he fought well for Brazil in the 
Paraguayan war he was disliked for reasons which J 
have never found out. He was a Wield Marshal, 
but unpopular in the service. He was said to ba 
near and mean, to look after his own interests, and 
those of his friends, and said to influence his wife 
in the selection of Ministers and other high state 
officials. They were naturally blamed for the policy 
pursued by the Ministry after emancipation, for 
instead of seeking to relieve agriculture from the 
biow recently given to it, money was voted to repair 
old churches, restore lapsed livings in connection 
with the Church, create new Bishoprics and Bishops 
for them, and instal a cardinal representative of 
the Pope. The Emperor came back sounder in 
body, but said tobe weak in intellect. The Eman- 
cipation Ministry got so unpopular it had to resign. 
A new one was formed from the party which had 
a minority in Parliament, so a new election had 
to be announced, andin a place which takes 
months for communication from remote parts to 
the capital, an election cannot be effected in less 
than six months from its announcement. During 
this interval the Ministry and the Emperor can 
rule by decree pretty much as they choose. The 
acts of the Ministry to relieve agriculture satistied 
the planters, but dissatisfied the Army and Navy. 
The embers smouldering for some years before broke 
out into flame, and although the Ministry had by 
the election lists a large majority it had not time 
to use it, for one fine morning the Military made 
all of them prisoners, and Don Pedro 2nd and 
his family were told to quit and in a couple of 
days were shipped to Portugal. ‘he Military were 
strong enough to keep down all opposition and the 
Navy joined them at same time, but no opposition 
was attempted. 

Thus was effected the socalled bloodless revalution 
of Brazil. The Minister of War fired on the officer 
who came with the announcement to quit his post, 
the arm missed fire, the officer fired back and 
sent a ball into the Minister’s leg, but the wound 
was not mortal. The extracted ball is now being 
exhibited as a curiosity. 

On the day the Government and Monarchy were 
deposed, a Proclamation was issued signed by the 
Oommander-in-Ohief as President, and others who 
composed a Provisional Government, everything 
was to go on as before. All contracts made by 
former Governments were to be carried out in their 
integrity. All Provincial and Municipal Oouncils 
were to be substituted by others nominated by the 
Provisional Government. Finally they were only to 
hold power until a constitutional Assembly repre- 
senting the whole nation should meet and decide 
what was to be done, and this was decided to meet 
in September, ten months after. 

The Provisional Government have made by decree 
various important reforms, amongst them the 
separation of Ohurch and State. The institution 
of civil marriage, and the naturalization of all 
foreigners resident in Brazil at the date of 15th 
November—date of the Republic. Those wishing to 
retain their nationality have to give notice within 
six months to the Municipal Council of the place 
they reside in, all those so naturallzed have all 
rights equal to Brazilian born subjects, to hold 
any post except that of Ohief Magistrate (President.) 
Brazil is “ the United States of Brazil.’ Provinces 
are ‘ States’? (Estados), Presidents of Provinces are 
‘© Governors” &c., Ge, 
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In financial measures the Government have not 
been successful. Exchange has gone down, and 
foreign Capital is slow to recognise good security 
under the new state of things. The Huropean 
Governments will not recognise the Republic until 
it hears the voice of the nation in its constituent 
assembly. No doubt all will right itself 
soon—order has not been disturbed although in 
European and American papers we see ac- 
counts of riots &c., &c, these are real canards. 
As far as the material prosperity of Brazil is con- 
cerned I believe the change willdo good. Formerly 
everything was smothered up with officialism. When 
anything had to be done with the Government 
letters had to be got from its political supporters, 
and not being able to get these business could not 
be done. This will continue to a certain extent 
until things got consolidated. 

Agriculture ig progressing, free labour is working 
the plantations. The Government which was de- 
posed, borrowed money and advanced to Banks at 
3 percent, ‘I'he Banks charging 6 per cent, and taking 
the risk of loss on hypotheses. Many cases hap- 
pened of the money passing to pay old hypothecated 
Bonds, but the most I believe went to the support 
of the planters. In the Province of §. Paulo 
large numbers of Kuropean families have settled on 
estates, and this Immigration is still continued. 
Otiner Provinces or States as they are now called 
are following the example of S. Paulo—Govern- 
ment sends the Immigrant family free to the 
nearest Railway station. 

Coffee planting is being extended on all sides 
in new land: much faster than old Districts die 
out new ones are formed. The distance from the 
sea-port is considered nothing. Railway carriage 
makes up for distance. Railways are being made 
everywhere. There is at present a momentary check 
on these enterprizes owing to want of confidence 
in Europe, but on the Republic being officially 
recognized by all the European nations capital will 
flow its usual course. 

Foreign capital employed in Brazilis not exclu- 
sively British. There is French as well, and a fair 
amount of Belgian. Brazil isrich in natural resources 
and with only avery few exceptions her Railway 
lines pay well. 

There is talk of a land tax in lieu of the export 
duty. This will bring cheap land into the market 
a bad outlook for holders who will neither cultivate 
nor sell. There are thousands and thousands of acres 
held by large owners who will not cultivate the land 
nor will they sell it. Coffee land neara railway 
sells now from £10 to £20 an acre, and although 
there are large tracts in private hands, land can 
scarcely be had to buy. The proposed new law 
is being much discussed in the papers, and its 
advocates seem to have a strong side, that is 
putting it against export duty. In Ceylon you 
have no export duty and no need of a land tax 
and your endeavour should be to resist the latter 
as much as you can, Here it is different, the 
planter pays someway or other on his coffee in 
Municipal, Provincial, and general Government 
taxes from 10 per cent to 12 per cent before 
the Agent for the Huropean or American buyer 
Can put it aboard ship. 

= ~——<<— —_—— 


Correr IN Brazinu.—Sr. Luiz de Castilho, the 
tio de Janeiro state agricultural expert, estimates 
that according to the present planting methods 4,000 
coffee trees produce 80 arrobas of clean coffee, 
which at 5% gives 400%. To raise this coffee one 
man’s work for 300 days is requisite, which at 
1$500 per day amounts to 450%; result a loss of 
503 to the planter.—Rio News. 


ABOUT THE HILL COUNTRY, CEYLON. 
FLOWERS, FRUIT AND VEGETATION IN THE HILLS AND 


IN THE LOWCOUNTRY, 

Colombo, May 12th. 

“From the Hills” is still an appropriate title for 
notes which have been brought down to be extended, 
Before returning to the Haputale railway summit 
and its wonderful series of tunnels, however, I 
must just glance at the effects of summer genial- 
ity at an altitude not far short of 6,000 feet and 
again at sealevel. Before I left ‘‘the hills” on the 
8th the outburst of bloom under the influence of 
nearly a fortnight of warmth and sunniness after 
the heavy rains of April, was calculated to convey 
an idea of what ‘‘ the Indian summer” of North Ame- 
rica must be. In the garden attached to Upper 
Abbotsford bungalow, the elevation of which is 5,7/i0 
feet above mean gea level, the show of blossom was 
such that I obtained from Mr, A. M. Ferguson 
junior, the following floral list. It does not include a 
considerable number of plants which are likely to blos- 
som further on, but asthe heading shews, only those 
actually in bloom, at the end of the first week 
in May—the violets, jasmines, honeysuckles and 
heliotropes, (the latter making wonderful growth,) 
being redolent of grateful perfume : 

List of flowers at present in bloom in Abbotsford 
Gardens.—1 Arum (Oalla Aiuthiopica); 2 Hot poker 
(Tritoma ovaria); 3 Bougainvillea; 4 Mauranoya 
barclayana; 5 Iris; 6 Verbena; 7 Sweet William; 8 
Pink; 9 Poincettia; 10 Rose; 11 Obrysanthemum ; 
12 Jasmine; 13 Honeysuckle; 14 Thunbergia; 15 
Loptospermum; 16 Lily; 17 Gladiolus; 18 Mont- 
brettia; 19 Bignonia; 20 Begonia; 21 Violet; 292 
{xia; 23 Fuchsia; 24 Duranta; 25 Plumbago; 26 
Zinnia; 27 Brunfelsia; 28 Viscaria; 29 Phlox; 30 
Stock; 31 Spirza; 32 Heliotrope; 33 Tecoma; 34 
Dahlia; 35 Habrothamnus; 36 Whin; 37 Stone-crop ; 
38 Abutilon; 39 Francisia; 40 Ohamomile ; 41 Orocus; 
42 Jonquil; 43 Ipecacuanha; 44 Cornflowers; 45 
Gaillardia; 46 Oorreopsis; 47 Cactus; 48 Orchid; 49 
Strawberry; 50 Shoe flower; 52 Indian shot; 53 
Geranium ; 54 Salvia; 55 Passion-flower ; 56 Hydrangia; 
57 ? Lilac; 58 Daisy; 59 Vinca; 60 Solanum; 61 
Libonia ; 62 Magnolia; 63 Gardenia; 64 Nicotiana; 
65 Myrtle; 66 Petunia; 67 Stockrose; 68 4 o’clock 
plant ; 69 Oleander; 70 Browallia; 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
and 76 names not known; (of many of the above there 
are from 6 to 12 varieties: lilies, for instance.) 
Planted round the borders of the Jake which 
supplies water-power for the tea-making machinery, 
the contrast between the large, purely white blossoms 
of the first named plant, (‘ Lily of the Nile ”’) 
and the brilliant scarlet shading into orange, of the 
long spikes of the second, is very striking, and when 
both are reflected in the still water, the effect is very 
beautiful, colour as well as shape being reproduced 
in the inverted forms.—The growth of the heliotrope 
is such as to encourage the belief that this plant 
in our higher mountain regions, will yet vie with 
specimens we saw at Ootacamund and Coonor, wherea 
height of 12 feet and over is frequently attained by 
this plant. It is not merely grown in Gardens at the 
South India Hill Stations but actually utilized for 
hedges. All the way down, to Kandy and Colombo, 
the railway station gardens were glowing with rich 
and beautiful colours, and when I took my first 
drive along Turret Road, Colombo, and past the 
Banyan tree along the Lake sides, southern and north- 
ern sections, I no longer wondered that Mr. Henry 
Varley should have exclaimed, after I had given 
him a similar drive, in the corresponding season, 
—‘‘I could not have imagined so much beauty 
in God’s creation !* ’? Residents in Colombo are fami- 

* An opinion fully corroborated today by Mr. and 
Mrs. Axel Gustafson: the latter an American literary 
lady saying that Colombo was perhaps the only place 
that itis her expectations in every way.— 
Ep. 7. A, d 
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liar with the grand ‘ Madagascar tree’? Poincianu 
regia, with its emerald green, fern-like foliage, 
contrasted with its gorgeous masses of scarlet or 
orange flowers, relieved by spots or tips of white 
in some of the petals; but my sensations on seeing 
the wealth of blossom which had expanded and 
accumulated in the course of my two months’ 
absence, enable me to appreciate the astonishment 
and the rapture of stranger visitors in this month 
of May and onwards to August to our beautiful 
city of widespread suburban parks and many miles 
(not far short of 100,) of splendid driving roads. 
Along those roads at present, in contrast to the pe- 
culiar, but elegant foliage, much of it pendent, of the 
casuarinas, and in contrast also with each other, are 
the poincianas, intense scarlet and de2p orange, with 
albizzias and cassias, of golden or pale yellow, while the 
blossoms of one species of cassia, shade away from 
the most delicate pink (almost white) to the richest 
rose. The poincianas are now growing practically 
everywhere, and so are the foreign trees with similar 
foliage, but shewing rich yellow blossoms, because the 
natives have not discovered that the bark of those trees 
contain a curative principle, the existence of which 
in the bark of our own beautiful cassia jistula, 
(described as combining the foliage of the ash and 
the blossoms of the laburnum) has so sadly hindered 
its prevalence and led even to the destruction, by 
gradual decoration of numerous fine trees. But there 
is a grand specimen, now one mass ot golden 
blossom -in Mr. Jeronis Pieries’ garden in Turret 
Road. Still more exquisitely beautiful, is the mass 
of pink and rose blossoms on the pink cassia 
in the garden of one of the houses near the 
Banian tree. The contrast here of the scarlet 
poinciana, the pink cassia,and the purple-red 
bougainvillea, with the grand scalloped leaves 
of the breadfruit tree, is something worth 
a journey to see. To view the poincianas in 
perfection, ‘‘ Muirburn” garden, which is a perfect 
blaze of red and orange, contrasted with all shades 
of green, should be inspected. Then there are the 
brilliant trees at the house on the end of the 
southern division of the lake (near the Malay 
Cemetery) and the rows along the side of the north- 
ern section of the lake, near the Kew Police Barracks, 
where also the magnificent growth of the rain trees, 
(Inga saman) and their elegant pink blossoms are wor- 
thy of admiration. Colombo is now more than ever 
what the Russian Prince Soltykoff called it, half 
a century ago, ‘‘ one vast botanical garden.’ It ig 
already one of the most beautiful places in the 
world, with a wonderful variety of drives over 
good roads the red colour of which in contrast 
to the prevalent greenery, strangers greatly admire. 
But our city is capable, under the well-directed efforts 
of the Municipality of being rendered still more 
attractive, bythe multiplication, as means permit, 
of such combinations of verdant turf, walks, foun- 
tains and flowering shrubs as is presented in the 
Gordon gardens, which have converted what I re- 
member as one of the ugliest spots in the Fort 
into a perfect ‘ thing of beauty.’ The improve- 
mentin the shape of the boulevard which rung 
southward from the new landing jetty and the 
Grand Oriental Hotel, promises to be still greater 
and more marked.—This ycaris not only abnorm- 
ally a year of flowers, but also specially favourable 
for he production of fruits. There are the usual 
cart loads of pineapples in the bazaars, while 
mangoes and jak fruits are plentiful and cheap 

* IT suppose oranges aro equally plentiful, and having 
been engaged in reading and making notes on Dr. 
Bonavia’s great work on the citrus family, [ am in- 
terested and amused by an advertisement from the 
ent rprising dubash gentleman, Mr. Henderson, who is 
evidently about to establish an orangery on an extensive 


beyond precedent. The main fruit season in- 
Colombo is in the summer months of May, 
June and July, but the months in which vege- 
tables can be most successfully grown, (mainly 
by irrigation,) are the dry winter months of January, 
February and March. A more complete contrast 
can scarcely be imagined than the wind-vexed, 
lichened, mossed, bearded and contorted natura} 
forest on the dividing mountain range between west 
and east which the railway to Haputale is to cross, 
and the luxuriant palms, bamboos and flowering 
trees indigenous and imported, which are grown at 
Colombo.—But what was meant to be prefatory 
matter of a few lings, has grown, under the charm 
of the suject, to such length, that I feel it better 
to postpone a notice of my visit jo the tunnel region 
of subterranean darkness and damp until next issue. 


co ee 
CACAO IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The Lesser Antilles: a Guide for Setters in the British 
West Indies. By Owen 'T. Bulkeley. (Sampson Low & 
Co.)—Emigration to the West Invies is an idea that has 
a certain novelty abous it, We commonly look upon 
them as ‘‘played out.” Mr. Bulkeley is not of that 
opinion. He sees in thema promising field both for 
labour and for capital; Here isa balance-sheet, An 
emigrantis supposed to go with a capital of £100 :— 


Ten acres of virgin land, at £1 per acre Pe £10 
Clearing and planting same, at £2 per acre .., 20 
Building eottage ... B66 ob 060 nd 40 
Implements and six mouths’ living ... é 30 


The settler will plant cacao-trees, and will support 
scale in the congenial soil and climate of Cotta. I wish 
him the success he deserves, It would appear that no 
member of the citrus family is indigenous to Oeylon, 
and yet oranges, lemons and limes flourish in our soil 
and climate, the oranges improving in quality with 
altitude, up to close on 6,000 feet. In Australia and 
especially in Java, I have seen orange groves blighted 
to death, but I have never seen such a sight in Ueylon. 
It isa great pity however that our low grown oranges 
are pulled when green. The excuse offered is that if 
allowed to yellow on the trees, maggots would infest 
the fruit. But the real reason why, not only oranges 
but all other fruits are plucked in Oeylon, in an unripe 
state, is the thievish propensities of the people. If 
allowed toripen on the trees, our ordinary orange 
would have flavour as well as juiciness to recommend it 
and Dr. Bonavia found that even green oranges from 
the bazaar, when kept for over a month until of a 
golden hue, were delicious. Butour green orange is not 
the sweet lime of India, which seems never to have been 
introduced here. If therefore, Mr. Henderson obtains 
sweet limes in Oeylon, we believe Dr. Trimen will 
share our consequent surprise. “ Manderim”’ plants are 
of course, the so-called “ Mandarin ” oranges, the loose 
skinned orange of India and Ceylon, which Dr. Bonavia 
states is not the true Mandarin. Vhat he found in 
Peradeniya Gardens, amongst plants which came from 
Egypt in 1842 and he strongly recommends planters 
to cultivate it. Meantime, good, well ripened, speci- 
mens of the loosse [and brittle] skinned oranges of the 
Colombo Bazaars, (popularly known as ‘ Mandarins’’) 
are very superior in flavour to the tight skinned green 
Oranges, Inordering “ pambloe” (pumelo) plants, Mr. 
Henderson ought to carefully choose the variety. The 
fruit varies fron) specimens with deliciously juicy, pink 
pulp, to dry and even dangerous prcductions. Once, 
after partaking of the fruit of a ‘‘wild’”’ pumelo tree 
on the Yatewatte Pass, we were put intoa state of 
alarm for hours, by sensations of heat and constriction 
in the throat. In India realiv good pumelos are eon- 
fined to limited localilies. We have fine varieties at 
Oolombo and only these should be grown. This note 
is a mere feather floated in advance of a notice as 
elaborate as its merits deserve, of Dr. Bonavia’s 
Monograph which we hope shortly to give in these 
columns, 
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himself by growing and selling vegetables till these 
come into bearing. On ten acres there would be about 
2,500 of these. These would yield about £30 a year. 
The returns on a larger capital show very well. Of 
course the small capitalist would “‘ work out,” and a 
white man can do much outdoor work, Cacaois not the 
only industry. There are many other things grown, 
Altogether, the picture drawn by Mr. Bulkeley is very 
roy ==Spectator, 


——— 


A REACTION IN QUININE IN AMERICA. 


For some wesks past the quinine market has been 
in a depressed condition and it has seemed to be ouly 
a question of time when the price would once more 
settle down to the twenty-fivecent basis. The heavy 
receipts at this port from the beginning of the year 
to date, amounting to an aggregate of over 2 million 
ouuces, have had anything but a re-assuring effect upon 
speculative operators. If any disposition was shown 
to buy in a large way, say in lots of ten thousand 
ounces and upward, the intending buyer’s limit was 
invaribly half a cent or a cent below the price the 
lowest seller cared to accept, and as in the majority 
of cases the lowest quotations were made by those who 
were the most anxious to buy there was little chance 
for business. 

In some quarters it is confidently believed that the 
market will soon go to thirty cents. This confidence 
is born of the belief that a reaction has set in the 
bark market, the small offerings at the last London 
auction and the withdrawal of a part of the stocks 
from the Amsterdam sale being interpreted to 
mean that the bark men have imbibed more ex- 
alted deasof the future of that commodity from the 
strong showing made by the statistics, and are deter- 
mined to get better prices. It is probable also, that the 
recent bears finding the market going against them will 
reverse their tactics in the hope of urging the price up 
to or beyond thirtytwo anda half cents and we may 
therefore look for some strong bullish statements con- 
cerning the position of quinine during the next week or 
two. The bulk of the surplus stock which existed in 
London before the epidemic seems to have been trans- 
ferred to this market, and if the position of bark remains 
as strong as at present the upward movement in the 
price of quinine in London will no doubt continue. In 
that event and provided the stock here is as well con- 
trolled as it is said to be, it will be comparatively easy 
for operators in this market to establish a higher range 
of values. —Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, for April. 
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HOW TO GET RIOH: 
RvuBBER IN AFRICA, 


Taking down a map of equatorial Africa and spread = 
ing it across his knees, the gentleman from Africa 
laid his forefinger on a certain spot and remarked :— 

“Tf I were a young man with £2,500 or £25,000, 
I’d go there and make willions.” 

The spot he touched was the town of Upoto, on 
the River Oongo, near the northern boundary of the 
Congo Free State, distant about 700 miles from the 
Guinea Coast. 

““What would you do there?” inquired the reporter. 

“Trade,” was the brief answer. 

“Tvory, skins, precious stones ——” 

“Rubber. You can buy rubber there today ata 
penny a pound. A young man might go there and 
pay fivepence a pound for it and make a fortune.’’ 

“ Would you advise a young man to go there with 
more than £25,000, or less than £2,500 ?” 

“Well, it would depend on the young man. The 
climate is excellent after you get back a hundred 
miles or so from the coast. ‘There is no fever on the 
uplands.” 

“ Tlow is he to get his rubber to market ?” 

“At present most of it is carried on the backs of 
yativee, aud the lack of transportation facilities ac- 
counts for its cheapness in the interior. But you 
know the Congo is navigable for many miles—from 
Kinchassa, in fact, to Stanley Falls—and by-and-byo 
we shall havea railroad down there which will make 


travel easy all the way to the coast. I have recently 
put £12,500 in the road, and may put a little more 
after a while. I received a note from King Leopold ask- 
ing me to call on him when I arrived at Brussels. I did 
so, and we talked over the situation in Africa. Leopold 
didn’t know quite as much about railroad bnilding as 
I did, so I gave him a few points, I am going into the 
railroad business in Africa simply because I want to 
break up the slave trade, I have been opposed to 
slavery all my life, and gave a good deal towards abole 
ishing it. Down there in the heart of Africa is the be- 
ginning and the end of slave trade, and the time is not 
far off when we will wipe itfrom the face of the earth. 
I have also invested £12,500 in the proposed Berber- 
Suakim Railway, and £12,500 more in the British Hast 
African Railway. Thus I have £37,500 in the three 
roads. f£ don’t Jook for any profits, but if any should 
come they will be reinvested in Africa.” 

The price of rubber in Para, Brazil, ranges up to 4s. 
a pound. If a young man could only get hold of 
£2,500, if he could only buy rubber in the Congo Free 
State at a penny a pound, if he could only get itdown 
to the coast for a few pence more a pound, if hecould 
only get it to Havre or New York for still a few pence 
more a pound—if he could do all this he would make 
a tremendous profit. Then if he could live within his 
income he would certainly grow rich. The principal 
thing with most young men is the £2,500, or rather the 
want of it. There are plenty of lusty young white 
slaves behind the counters who would like to be emanci- 
pated. And lots of them would go to Africa on much 
less capital than £2,500. In the present state of the 
market so princely a sum as that would purchase a 
gross of Oongo Free Statesmen.—The Star. 


—_ or? 
CHINA TEA TRADE IN 1889. 


How the demand for China tea in Great Britain 
is falling off is an old story, but those who ought 
in China to be most concerned at this have paid leis 
attention to it than it deserves, because they have 
comforted themselves with the notion that Russia, 
the United States and Australia are still faithful to 
their old love, and have not been seduced by the 
younger charms of India and Ceylon, and that their 
continued adhesion compensates for the fickleness 
oi the British tea-drinker. Even ag late of last year, 
however, Great Britain took one-third of the whole ex- 
port to foreign countries, so that China cannot yet 
afford to treat lightly the prospective loss of that 
market. The total export of tea of all kinds, black, 
green, leaf, dust, brick, and tablet, last year wag, in 
round numbers, 1,800,000 piculs, which was brought 
up to nearly 1,900,000 piculs by the addition of the 
quantity sent overland from Hankow to Siberia and 
Mongolia, and by junk to Hongkong and Macao, In 
1888 the total export was 2,170,000 piculs, and in 1886 
the largest on record, 2,200,000 piculs. For the 
present purposes, however, we omit the Hankow 
overland and the junk export, and the 1,800,000 
piculs remaining were divided as follows among the 
principal kinds :— 

Black tea moO 509 
Green ,, 500 tee 
Brick ,, 


1,300,000 piculs. 
200,000, 
300,000 ,, 
1,800,000 piculs ; 
while the quantities taken by the principal consuming 
countries were as under :— 


Great Britain ... .. 600,000 piculs. 
Russia see ose 500,000 ss, 
United States ... 300,000, 
Australia oe 150,000 ,, 
Hongkong, and other British 
dependencies... ase 190,000 sy, 


Leaving for the rest of the 


world only ... 60,000 4, 


1,800,000 piculs: 

The export to Russia, it will be understood, includes 
nearly the whole of the brick tea ; so that of the total 
quantity of leaf tea bought from Ohina, Great Britat 
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still took in 1889 three times as much as Russia, twice 
as much asthe United States, and four times as much 
as Australasia. She is thusa customer whose wants and 
recommendations Ohina cannot afford to neglect, unless 
she is prepared to bear a farther serious curtailment 
of her trade.—V. Herald. 


eg NaS eke Se 

REDUCED TEA DUTY 

WHAT IS EXPECTED TO 
RESULT FROM 1T. 


THE AND 


This mail brings us a greater variety of opinions 
than ever in reference to the effect of Mr. Goschen’s 
reduction ofthe tea duty by one-third. Of course 
it is no use looking to the political journals for 
a useful opinion, their judgment being entirely 
coloured by their desire to aid or thwart the 
Ministry and the Chancellor of the Hxchequer 
eyen on so small a matter as one of the heads 
of the Budget. But it is when we turn to the 
trade circulars of the men of long experience in the 


tea trade that we are inclined to listen with 
deference whether their opinions be favourable or 
unfayourable to the anticipations of Ceylon pro- 
ducers. But first let us reproduce some of the 
extreme views:—‘‘No human creature except a 
few tea dealers will be benefited by flinging away 
a imillion-and-a-half in a partial reduction of the tea 
duty’ is one such absurd statement ; and again we ara 
told the reduction will ‘‘ only put money in the pock- 
ets of the producers or the middlemen.’ The former 
result is not likely to be objected to by Ceylon tea 
planters. But here is whata great organ of China 
teas has to say. We refer to the Londonand China 
Hupress :— 

“In the vicinity of Mincing-lane the effect of the pro- 
posal has not been very great, but it has given a small 
spurt to the lowest class of teas in which Indian, Ceylon 
and China have all participated, more particularly, 
perhaps, the Ohina article and the effect may be to 
get more of this class into consumption. The dealers 
apparently have not made up their minds about it 
at present, and each appears to be waiting to see what 
his confréres are going to do. We cannot say at all 
events that there is anything like enthusiasm in any 
partot the market over the coming decrease. The 
most said on the subject is about Mr. Goschen’s 
attack on the middleman rather than on the actual 
reduction of duty. The very large profits that he 
mentioned are things rather of the past than of the 
present, and he is scarcely less happy when attacking 
the village grocer. Tea used to be one of the articles 
on which this class depended to make up for the 
exceedingly low rate at which sugar and other com- 
modities were sold, but of late years competition has 
grown very keen, and prices have been continually 
eut,’ 
Far more to the point and more worthy of atten- 
tion is the outspoken businesslike declaration of 
Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft under date April 24th :— 

**?'a,—Ceylon.—The one absorbing topic has been the 
fwopenny reduction in the duty, and its possible or 
probable effect on the market. In our opinion the 
market has not yet been affected at all by the reduc- 
tion. We pointed outon 20th March that there was 
certain to be a big business done when the duty 
question was settled, and we believe the same firm- 
ness we have seen at the last two Ceylon sales would 
have been shown had the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
determined to let the duty alone. Ultimately we have 
not the least doubt that the consumption of Tea will 
receive a distinct stimulus, This is, however, much 
wanted. Ino fact without a very marked increase in 
the consumption in the next two years, the outlook 
for Indian and Qeylon prices would indeed be a poo 
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Supposing under favorable circumstances people 
the remitted duty in Tea, 
months abous 


one, 
spend one-fourth of 
we shall require for the next 12 

230,000,000 Ib. 
This would be practically diviaed as follows :— 
lb 


Indian Tea... oh f 108,000,000 
Ceylon Tea ad6 ate 42,000,000 
Sundries (no increase) ... tee 24,000,000 
Ohina Congou bSO 56,000,000 

230,000,000 


We think most reasonable people will agree in the 
view that ‘‘ultimately we have not the least doubt 
“that the consumption of tea will receive a 
“distinct stimulus’; but none the less do we 
concur in the opinion that the larger available 
supplies will require an increased consumption, 
In their estimate for the next twelvemonths, Messrs. 
Rucker & Bencraft put Ceylon tea at a moderato 
figure, and their estimate for China Congou is go 
low that to support it, no more exports of this 
kind from China to the United Kingdom, than 
40 millions will be required in 1890 against 72 
millions in 1889, A falling-off of 40 per cent for 
China Congous would indeed mean a collapse, 
On the other hand there are Tea firms who are 
very strong on the point that the new duty must, 
of necessity, stimulate the demand for good teas. 
especially Indians and Ceylons. Ofsuch are Messrs, 
F, §. Long & Co. of Rood Lane who write under 
date 25th April :— 

“On the first announcement of the proposed reduction 

of the tea duty the market remained quiet, but com. 
mon China Tea in the Clearing House advanced three 
points. This advance was entirely lost after four days 
when it was found that the chief enquiry from the 
country was for Indian and Ceylon Teas. What the 
effect will be when the duty comes into operation 
(and it is now thought that it will be postponed to 
the middle of May, instead of the lst. In our opi- 
nion this will be a terrible mistake, and do a serious 
injury to our market) it is difficult to say; but so 
far, we are entirely supported in the opinion we have 
always expressed, viz., that a reduction in the Tea 
duty would stimulate the demand for good Teas, 
especially Indians and Ceylons. We think the publia 
will continue to buy the better grades at the 
reduction, which the keen competition among the 
retailers will guarantee, rather than the poorer 1s, 
Tea which experience tells them is not economy. That 
the ls. Tea will be pushed in some districts is of 
course true; dut this will not interest Ceylon.’ 
On the whole therefore, we think that Ceylon 
planters may look hopefully forward to the conse- 
quences of Mr. Goschen’s reduction and may fairly 
anticipate as one result, a steadily increasing de- 
mand for their produce. 


PAUSE HAUT NSE LE oN cle 
THE COFFEE PLANT: 


COFFEE IN NEW HEBRIDES, 
(London Standard, April 14th.) 

Coffee has long been a favourite subject for ex- 
periments in tropical agriculture, and it would appear 
from an announcement just made that its successful 
growth in the New Hebrides is now an accomplished 
fact. The beans sent by the authorities of Kew Gardens 
to the Colonial Institute are; it is true, rather small, 
but from their general appearance and the character 
of the soil great expectations are formed by experta. 
regarding the latest of the many localities into which 
the fawous Arabian plant has been introduced. Hurri- 
canes aside—and these tropical storms are serious fac- 
tors in the planter’s calculations—there can be no 
reason for doubting the soundness of the estimate, 
Bananas, sugar, arrowroot, oranges, and other pro- 
ducts of the sun-lands have already proved quite suit- 
able for the climate; and as tropical islands, especially 
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*f a little damp, are considered the best spots for 
coffee growing, the New Hebrides need not be con- 
sidered an excepttion to the rule. We fear, how- 
ever, that if this oftcoveted group becomes attractive 
to planters, the question of its independence will once 
more come to the front. The speciesimported into toe 
islands is, we presume, the Liberian coffee. Indeed, 
to experimen’ with any other would’ be to risk 
discouragement, since, apart from its merits as 
a crop, the West African Coffea has, as yet, 
alone resisted the disease which has _ ruined 
so many plantations of the Arabian species.* Ooeylon, 
not many years ago, attracted a large amount of British 
capital, and for a time it appeared as if this rich Indian 
island was to be the greatest of all the coffee-growing 
regions of the world. But before long the woes of the 
planter began. The Golunda rat gnawed the trees, and 
the coffee bug played havoc with the beans. Then 
came the worst of all its pests, in the sbape of the 
leaf fungi, which all but completed the destruction of 
whatthe others had spared. The result is that tea, 
instead of coffee, isnow the staple of the Sinhalese 
planters, and happily, for the present, the Chinese 
herb bids fair to more than compensate for the loss 
sustained by the Arabian tree. The Liberian coffee-plant 
is, curiously enough, free from the parasitic attacks, pos- 
sibly because being more recently reclaimed from a 
state of nature, its constitution is less enfeebled than 
the old variety, which has beea cultivated for at least 
a thousand yars, though in Arabia it does not date 
further back than the early part of the Fifteenth 
Century. Tho Liberian plant, has, in addition, the 
advantage of being very prolific in highly aromatic 
beans, and as it loves low lands, it can be grown at 
altitudes unsuitable for the Arabian coffee, the native 
country of which is the uplands of Abyssinia. 

But somefhing more than climate is necessary to a 
profitable coffee plantation. It requires a well-watered 
mountain slope not much over twenty-five degrees from 
the Equator, and between’one thousandand four thou- 
sand feet above thesea, wherethe mean temperature is 
not less than fifty-five degrees, Then, the soil must 
be friable and well drained, and enriched by the fresh 
loam which is being constantly washed down the hill- 
slope by the Tropical rains. In Quito and Peru, no 
doubt, there are plantationsat a height of six thousand 
feet on the Andes, But even at this elevation in such 
a climate frost is unknown. Moisture is especially 
necessary, and if the rainfall is deficient, the ground 
must, at intervals, be carefully irrigated. For at least 
three years after the seedlings are set out no return 
can be expected, while the labour of the cultivator in 
weeding, cleaning, pruning, draining, and “handling ” 
the plants generally has to be unremitting, if his hopes 
are not to be doomed to disappointment. In the third 
year the little shrubs begin to yield a remunerative 
crop: Yet, even at the best of times, the ordinary 
Arabian variety cannot be reckoned upon to bear more 
than from one and a halt to two pounds + of berries in 
a season, though much depends upon climate, soil, and 
situation. The Siberian species is said to sometimes 
pear as muchas sixteen pounds } of marketable beans 
during the eight months it continues to flower. Three 
gatherings are usually made every year; since the berries, 
owing to the circumstances mentioned, may at any 
period be of unequal ripeness. These operations 
naturally require great care, judgment, and experience, 
for the value of coffee depends entirely upon its flavour, 
und such a seeming trifle as not cutting off the irri- 
saking streams at the proper time will injure the aroma 


* This shows how much the writer knows: he would 
be surprised to learn that in Ceylon, the Liberian trees 
developed bigger crops of the leaf fungus than could be 
seen on the bushes of the Arabian species! We are 
somewhat puzzled to understand the apparent immunity 
of Liberian coffee from the fungus in the Straits and 
North Borneo. Accounts of flourishiag plantations 
reach us, with no mention of the fungus, Besides, 
the “rather small” beang sent to the Colonial Tastitute 
must have been the produce of the so called Arabian, 

ant.—Ep. /'.A. 
ar Absurdly high; 4 lb. is very good.—Hp, 7’, A, 

To high by far,—Ep, 7, 4, 
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of the berries, while a deficiency in the water supply or 
the presences of weeds between the rows is equally 
apt to reduce their dimensions. ‘The latter point is 
vital, for the shape, size, and colour of the beaus are 
among the prineipal elements which determine the 
value of acrop, and all these points are affected by 
very trivial circumstances. Then, the shape seems re- 
lated to the particular part of the plant upon which 
the berry grows, the size and succulence on the nature 
of the locality, while the colour has, according to the 
investigations of Mr. Hiern, reference to the degree 
of maturity which the fruit bas attained at the time 
of gathering. The nicety with which the beans are 
sun-dried and passed between rollers, in order to 
remove the external pulp and the membrane enclosing 
them, has also an influence on the esteem in which 
they are held. Thus we have the matchless Mocha 
coffee from Arabia, easily distinguished by its small 
greenishgrey beans; Java and Hast India, with large 
yellow ones; Jamaica, with beans rather smaller and 
greener; Bourbon, distinguished by its pale yellow 
and almost whitish beans; and Surinam coffee in which 
the beans are larger than in any other kind. But in 
these and a score of other varieties there are various 
grades of quality—‘“fine,” “middling,” ‘ordinary,” 
“low,” and “triage,” the last being broken seeds. The 
New Hebrides have, therefore, a good many prelim- 
inary obstacies to overcome before they can manage 
to find a recognised place among the coffee-growing 
countries of the world. 

Weare, indeed, doubtful whether the mere circum. 
stance that the islands, or any one of them, may be 
able to harvest a saleable crop of the bean is anything 
more than an interesting scientific fact, unless the crop 
can be put on the market at a smajler expense than that 
of Brazil or Arabia, or isofa much finer quality. For 
there is plenty of coffee for sale and much more would 
be available did it pay to produce. Up to nearly the 
close of the seventeenth century Europe depended for 
itscoffee upon Arabia alone. But in 1670, Mynkeer 
van Wieser, the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, intro- 
duced it into Batavia, and since that period the 
original home of the plant forms a comparatively in- 
Significant source of supply. Brazil and Oentral 
America grow enormous quantities. So do Venezuela, 
Guiana, Peru, and Bolivia, in the Southern half of 
the New World. Java is one great coffee plantation, 
and Ceylon, in spite of her troubles still harvests an 
appreciable quantity. In Southern India the cultiva. 
tion of coffee igs an important and ever-growing branch 
of ruralindustry ; in Sumatra, Réunion, Mauritius, 
and along the West Ooast of Africa it affords em= 
ployment—and occassionally wealth—toa great many 
people; while, if Mr. Stanley’s somewhat sanguine 
dreams take a substantial shape, Oentral Africa and 
the Upper Congo are soon to rank among the lands 
which are to compete with the great coffee growing 
regions. It is, therefore, clear that quality and 
low prices, which depend on cheap labour, cheap 
land, suitability of soil and climate, freedom from 
animal and vegetable plagues, and easy access to 
markets, are of paramount importance. All these may 
be found in the New Hebrides, though for the present 
it would be safer to moderate our expectations, until 
a few crops have been disposed of|profitably. The mere 
fact of any locality yielding a particular product is only 
one point gained. Ooffee often ripens in the conserva- 
tories at Kew, though we fancy this incident would 
scarcely be considered an argument for ranking Coffea 
Arabica among the future saviours of British agriculture, 
What the practical botanist ought now to consider is, 
how best he can produce a hardy variety of the plant, 
proof against disease, and capable of yielding a large 
supply of berries, With the results of hybridisation 
before us, this, one might venture to think, ought to be 
within the power of Science. There are some fifty or 
sixty species known in a wild condition, if the American 
forms are to be referred to the same genus as the 
Asiatic and African ones. Surely, when pedigree 
wheats have been selected from “sports ” in ordinary 
crops, and other agricultural plants made to yield 
fourforld what they do in a wild congition, a little 
care in ‘‘ breeding” ought to produce a much improved 


coffee plant, 
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LONDON AND COLOMBO TEA SALES. 


An interesting discussion has been carried on in 
our columns and in that of a contemporary as 
to the respective advantages to planters of selling 
their tea in the Oolombo and London markets. One 
proprietor has given very practical attention 
to the subject by dividing his consignments of teas 
into two equal parts, one of which has been sent 
to London and one to Colombo and this has gone 
on for oyer twelve months with the result of the 
Colombo gales showing a small fraction better re- 
turn than that from the teas soldin London, There 
are some planters however, who strenuously hold 
that Mincing Lane is the better market for them 
and who show exceptionally low charges on their teas. 
A correspondent ‘‘C. T. G.” of our contemporary 
who maintained at first that the charges on his teas 
equalled only 11-16thd. per lb, is among these ; 
but his statement has been challenged and con- 
tradicted by two others as follows :— 

“0,T.G.” considers 2d. per lb. above the average 
charge on tea in London. Taking into consideration 
what this charge represents, namely, shipping charges, 
freight, London charges, draft (allowance of i lb. per 
package), and last but not least the risk of exchange 
and the market, his calculation of 1 1-16thsd. per lb. 
is palpably inaccurate, “Seeing is believing” as the 
saying goes, and it would be a benefit to his co-planters 
to expose the high rates estimated of 2d. per lb. by 
publishing the particulars by which he arrives at the 
exorbitant rate of 1 1-16th d. per lb. 


If C,T.G. positively asserts that he can lay his tea 
down in London, so far as freight and London charges 
go, for 11-16thd. per lb., of course I cannot con- 
tradict him. But is not his case exceptional? I think 
that, in calculating 2d. as the equivalent of these 
charges, Colombo buyers are not far out. I add at 
foot the charges on a parcel of 206 packages shipped 
by me from Oolombo recently to London, and it will 
be seen thatthe total charges come to £142 8s 5d. or 
a little over 1fd. per Ib. This invoice is no exceptional 
one, as everyone doing this business will see for him- 
self. As it may be of some interest, I addit below :— 


Shipped 206 packages... se 19,962 Ib. 
Sold in London 000 vee 19,462 Ib, 
Loss in weight and draft 500 Ib, 
£ 8. d. 
Freight are con 44-0 8 
Warehouse and Rent on eve GOL EO) oli 
Interest oro aa coo) eal) Saal 
Sale expenses aa ita eased 0 7 
Fire Insurance On Aon cto dh = eal) 3 
Brokerage, 1 per cent ate we 8 0 3 
Commission, 2} per cent cto eo 20 0 7 
Shipping and export duty, ? cents R148°77 
Marine Insurance, ? per cent... R 57°74 
Commission for drawing,] per cent R 83'67 
129018 
Loss in weight 500 Ib., @ 40 cents 200:00 
R490718 
@ 1/6 = tu a0 ag OO LO 3 


— 


ove soe 142 8 5 
£142 8 6+19,462 =1'75d or say 1d per lb. 

The above I am sure is a fair account of these 
charges which amount to quite 1} per lb. and some- 
times more. But does C. T. G. think that buyers are 
so blind to their own interests that they do not know 
that they may give another cent or so a lb. ona 
certain lot of tea and yet make money on it! 

To this “O.T.G.” replies and offers a correc- 
tion and explanation as follows:— 


I find I made a mistake in the charges of my last 
account sales; you will seefrom enclosed they come 
to 14d per lb. and not 1 1-16th. I very much regret 
the error, but at the same time [ enclose another 
account sale in which the charges work out fraction- 
ally over 1d. But asa rule you may takeljd as a 
minimum, In my last I said, “London charges,” 
which do not of course include shipping and export 
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duty (about balanced by brokerage in Colombo.) And 

donot goin for such luxuries as 24 per cent commis- 
sion, not being able to see why the merchant should 
get two and a half times as much as the broker for 
a fifth of the work. 

Of course **C, T. G.” must be working under 
exceptional circumstances to be able to save com- 
mission &c, There ig no doubt room for the planter 
in a time of brisk competition to profit by local 
sales ; but the Colombo market must be uncer- 
tain from its limited character. Every day however 
is modilying this objection. The number of inde- 
pendent buyers of tea has lately increased and is 
bound to go on increasing ; and the number of outside 
orders for our teas from the Australian and other 
British Colonies and America is steadily on the 
increase, and unless the local market is well sup- 
ported with supplies by the planters, such orders 
must necessarily be discontinued and lost. It is 
from this point of view especially that we have been 
directing attention to the subject and urging the 
owners of fine teas even, to give a fair trial to the 
local market. In order indeed to encourage direct 
orders from other countries than England to 
Colombo,—a very important matter in the interest 
of producers,—it may be necessary to induce the Tea 
Fund Committee to move with a view to getting a 
certain percentage of most crops allotted for the 
Colombo sales.—Oomplaint has been raised about 
the dearness of freight from Ceylon to New Zealand 
the rate being as high as R52 (=£4) per ton or 
the equivalent of 5 cents per lb., and nearly three 
times the rate to London. We trust the day will 
come when more than one steamer can be 
chartered and loaded up with Ceylon teas for 
Australia and New Zealand at much lower rates than 
now prevail. We_ give on page 474, the latest in- 
formation in reference to the estimated tea crops in 
1890 for India and Ceylon :—the former is put at 116 
miilons lb. and the latter we give at 45 millions 
though it is just possible that Ceylon may not be 
far short of Assam which is estimated to give 
48,295,344 lb. 


ee 
“ ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT,’ — 


This time from a curious quarter—viz., the qupas 
or upas tree, of evil fame—the very devil, indeed, of 
the vegetable kingdom—long supposed to destroy every 
living thing that came within its reach. Who does 
not remember his granny speak with bated breath of 
how condemned criminals were sent to report upon 
these trees till the ground was strewn with their bones, 
for ‘“‘man, nor beast, nor bird, nor fish could live for 
twal miles around”? But modern research makes 
sad havoc of our cherished fables. Like its spiritual 
prototype, the upas has been found to be not s0 black 
as painted; on the contrary, a closer acquaintance 
revealed the fact that it belongs to a most respectable 
family—a very near relative of the cow tree (Brosimum), 
which yields milk as luscious and wholesome as any 
Alderney, and a first cousin, at least, to the famous 
bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus), In short, the upas has 
been maligned; it is not the cause of the malaria 
around it, but the cwre, the seeds being found very beue- 
ficial in both fever and dysentery. Oommercially, how- 
ever, the tough bark is the most valuable product. In 
Ceylon this is made into strong ropes. In Western 
India the upas is known as ‘‘Sackin tree,’ the inner 
bark being extensively used as natural sacks for rice, 
And listen, O tailors on strike! This vegetable sweater 
—heedless of trade unions—works night and day in 
producing ready-made clothes! The felt-like bark 
removed entire, forms splendid seamless suits—the 
trunk furnishing bodies, the branches sleeves or legs, 
as the case may be, If really fine raiment is desired, 
the material is rolled and dyed, when it is fit for any 
‘masher,’ Qostumes of this natural cloth have at 
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tracted much attention at recent exhibitions. There 
seems also a likelihood of the fibre being found admir- 
ably adapted for paper making. Oan men be said to 
be poor who live in a country where bread and ready- 
made clothes grow on trees, and where gallons of 
toddy gush out by simply tapping the flower spathes ? 
— Ooloniensis ” in Aberdeen Free Press. 


———— 
SALE OF EKELLE CINNAMON ESTATE. 
This property, which belonged to the estate of the 
late Mrs. H. A. Drieberg, was purchased on 10th ia- 
stant by the special mortgagee, Mr. S. Grenier, for 
R1,100. The mortgage debt being about R40,000. The 
estate as purchased by Mr. Grenier, is, in extent, about 
123 acres, about 20 of which is all coconut. There is 
also a good sprinkling of coconuts amongst the cinna- 
mon. Land inthe Negombo district is just now very 
valuable, and although the price of cinnamon at pre- 
sent is very low, the price of cinnamon land ranges 
from R200 to R300 an acre. The soil at Kkelle ig 
excellent for coconuts. Mr. J. F.Drieberg will remain 
on the estate as superintendent.— Com. 
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Report of the Directors to be submitted at the Third 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held 
at the Offices of the Company on Tuesday, 29th April, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Gen- 
eral Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1889 duly audited. 


The net amount at credit of Profit and 
Loss Acount, including Balance 
brought forward at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1888, and after providing for 
General Expenses, Director’s 


Fess, Income Tax, &c. £23,651 18 19 


An interim dividend of 6 per cent. 
was paid on 18th September, 1889. 

A second interim dividend of 4 per 
cent. was paidon 25th January, 


£7,322 8 0 


1890 4,881 12 0 
It is proposed to pay a fiual dividend 

of 5 per cent. (making 15 per cent. 

in all, free of Income Tax) which will 

absorb 102 0 0 
To write off balance of Preliminary Ex- 

penses 265 0 O 
To write off for:depreciation on Office 

Furniture Oh P33 
To write off for depreciation on Buildings 

and Machinery 1,800 0 0 
To place to a Reserve Fund 3,000 0 0 
And to carry forward to next year a 

balance of 2138 16 7 


£23,651 18 10 


The Directors are glad to be able aga‘n to declare a 
total dividend of 15 per cent on the year’s working, 
after writing off the sum of £1,800 for depreciation on 
Buildings and Machinery, and laying aside £3,000 as 
the nucleus of a Reserve Fund. 

The gross average realized for the Company’s Tea 
Orop of 1889, soldin London, was 11d as against 103d 
per lb. for the previous year. 

The Tea Orop from the Oompany’s Hstates was 
937.407 lb. The Tea made from green leaf purchased by 
the Company was 799,779, lb., and the Tea manufac- 
tured for other Proprietors was 277,149 lb., making a 
total of 2,014,385 lb 

The following is a Statement of Acreages of the Come 
pany’s Hetates asat diet December, 1889 i= 
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The results obtained from the working of the estates 
purchased last year, have, so far, the Directors are glad 
Boney, fully borne out the anticipations formed of their 
value 

On .25th March last, the Shareholders sanctioned the 
purchase of the estates of Hast Holyrood, Waverley, 
Tanga-kelly, Cymru, Oameron’s-Land, Lochiel and 
Rosita, and the Directors have pleasure in stating that 
the Company hasbeen placed in possession of these 
properties, and it is confidently believed they will prove 
very valuable acquisitions. Inorder tof[provide for the 
purchase and development of these and other possible 
additions, the Directors contemplate, with the approval 
of the Shareholders, increasing the capital of the Odom- 
pany to £300,000, one-third of which will be in the 
form of Preference Shares, 
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The Directors have pleasure in stating that Mr. H. 


K. Rutherford, the Company’s late Manager in Ceylon’: 


has taken up the office of Managing Director in London, 

and that Mr. G. A. Talbot has been appointed his 

suecessor. The Directors again desire to express their 

appreciation of the zeal and ability displayed by all 

the Officers of the Company in Ceylon and London. 
BALANCE SHEET, 3lst Dec. 1889. 


Dr. £ ad 
To Capital— A 
19,204 Shares of £10 each, fully paid 122,040 0 0 
To Bills Payable abo 88,147 18 6 
To Sundry Creditors : London £7,744 8 8 
Ceylon £3,71412 9 
— 11,459 1 6 


23,651 18 10 


195,298 18 9 
£5 


To Profit and Loss account gdod 


Cr. 
By Cost of Estates (including New Clearings, 


Buildings and Machinery in 1889) 134,874 011 
By Value of Produce unsold at 31st Dec. 1889 19,388 19 8 
By Office Furniture, London stosia US 
By Preliminary Expenses wuss 265 0 0 
By Value of Tea Chests in Ceylon at3is Dec. ’89 1,061 10 1 
By Advances to Coolies Sogo 9,691 19 4 
By Sundry Debtors: London £14,424 10 1 
Ceylon 1,008 11 11 
— 16,498 2 0 
By Advances in Ceylon against Crops 6,754 18 7 
By Cash, viz :— 
At Bankers, London £6,205 11 6 
do Ceylon 660 0 11 
In Superintendent’s hands, 
Ceylon Seles) 529 6 6 
—— 7,394 17 11 
By Interim Dividend paid 18th September 7,322 8 0 
195,298 18 
Prorir AnD Loss Account, 31st December 1889- . 
Yr. Ss 
To London Chatiees including Rent, Salaries, 
Directors’ Fees, Income Tax, &c. 1,797 16 9 
To, Loss on 1888 unrealized Assets and on 
Consignments Hed 178 5 8 
To Balance doo 23,651 18 10 
£25,628 1 3 
Cr. £ sd 
By Balance from 3ist December 1888 981 4 2 
By Net profit on'sale of Pro- 
duce of Estates £22,593 10 10 
By Commissions, Interest, 
Transfer fees, &c. 9,571 13 6 
By Grain in Exchange 18112 9 
-————  25,34617 1 
£25,628 1 8 
aoe 


USEFUL PLANTS IN GUATEMALA. 
Correr—Sucar—Oocoa—PrrpPpER—Cinnamon—Coca— 
Topacco—RuBBER—BANNANAS—F'IBRKS. 


Ina report on the trade, commerce, and industries 
of the Republic of Guatemala for 1888, the British 
Consul draws attention to the various vegetable pro- 
ducts cultivated in the country. Coffee is described as 
the most important agricultural product, and from its 
excellent quality fetches a high price in the market. 
The area of land planted has possibly doubled in the 
last few years, and owing to failure in the last year’s 
crop in Brazil, and the consequent rise in the value of 
the product, an usually large acreage of fresh land is 
now being planted, and greater care taken with the 
present estates, many old plantations being renewed 
and added to. It is expected that next year, or the 
year after, 1,000,000 quintals will be produced, bringing, 
exclusive of consumption, a wealth of £2,300,000 to 
£2,500,000 to the country. There is still a quantity of 
good land available for purchase. Sowing is generally 
done in June, and when about seven inches high the 
young plants are transplanted into nurseries, watered 
in the dry geason, and protected from the sun until 
ready to be planted out. About 100,000 quintals of 
coffee are yearly consumed in the country. 

Sugar stands next amongst the most important vege- 
table products. Oacao cultivated in Guatemala is of 
Superior quality, and at one time it was an important 
article of export, but has of late years greatly fallen off, 

and at the presont time only abort 4400,0001b. are prow 


duced, scarcely more than ig required for interior con» 
sumption. The Government are encouraging farmers 
to turn their attention to this branch of culture. and 
some new plantations have been made. The seeds have 
been distributed in considerable quantities in various 
parts of the south, the sowing has shown good results, 
and itis expected that the cultivation of this valuable 
plant will be much increased. It takes about six years 
from the time the seed is sown before a crop is prov 
duced, but after that period each shrub will yield one 
pound three times a year, and last for 100 years. There 
is little cost in cultivating or gathering, no machinery 
is required, so that though there is some time to wait 
before new plantations give any return the ultimate 
profit is considerable, A slightly earlier result may be 
obtained by surrounding the plantation with lime or 
orange trees, well preparing the land, and shading the 
plants with suitable trees. 

A quantity of coca seed (Hrythroxylon coca) was last 
year imported from Peru for distribution among the 
people ina suitable zone for its growth, but the result 
was unsatisfactory, from the bad quality of the seed, 
and fresh means are being taken to extend the culti- 
vation of this plant. 

Pepper and-cinnamon are grown in the department 
of Alta Verapaz. Good seed has been imported from 
Ceylon, and planting is extending in that fertile dis- 
trict, while satisfactory results has been obtained in the 
department of Escuintla, where a few plantations 
have been made. 

Rice is avery large article of consumption in the 
Republic, and the Government have established at San 
dere works for perfecting machinery to separate the 
husk. 

Good tobacco is grown, but little attention is paid to 
the mode of preparing it. The production is being 
encouraged by the gratuitous circulation of the best 
seed procurable from Havana, the United States, and 
Sumatra, and mavy new plantations are being made. 

In spite of endeavours made to protect the rubber or 
caoutchouc trees, the production of rubber continues 
to decrease, and only in Verapaz and Peten are trees 
found in any quantity, while the growers show no signs 
of replacing those that are worn out. Holes are made 
in the stems to extract the sap, and alum, saltwort, or 
some other juice used to coagulate it. It might be 
made a profitable industry if proper knowledge and 
appliances were brought to bear. A few new plantations 
are being made in one or two low-lying farms; about 
8,000 quintals are annually exported. The plant yield- 
ing Guatemala rubber is Castt/loa elastica. 

Amongst other products grown are maize, beans, 
peas, and potatoes in sufficient quantity for home 
consumption; sarsaparilla and vanilla grow wild on 
the mountains all over the country. The price of 
sarsaparilla has fallen greatly; there was scarcely any 
exported last year, and in 1887 it only reached the 
value of £1,621. The quality of the vanilla is 
good, but though it figures as an export, it is not 
cultivated for that purpose. 

Banana planting in the east is occupying much 
attention as a profitable industry, some 200,000 trees 
being now yearly planted for the supply of the United 
States market. About 120,000 bunches are at present 
exported annually. Peruvian bark has proved a fail- 
ure, and the cost of introducing the tree has been 
practically lost. Ramie (Behmeria nivea) was also intro- 
duced three years ago and more than 600,000 shoots 
were distributed, with a view to its general culti- 
vation, but exportation of the fibre has not met with 
satisfactory results. Indigo works are subsiding in the 
country, though a few still exist in the east, and 
means are being taken to encourage them. Indigo was 
exported to the value only of £93 in 1888, though for- 
merly avery large trade was done init. The industry 
in cochineal has almost entirely disappeared ; for thirty 
years it was the principal article of export, and now 
the little produced is used for native consumption, 
aniline dyes having ruined the trade.—Jowrnal of the 
Society of Arts. 

A SMALL consignment of Italian chestnuts have 
recently been safely imported into Oashmere.— Times 
of India. 
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THE TOBACCO PLANT. 

After the cereals, there is perhaps no plant so exten- 
sively cultivated and utilised as the tobacco plant, It 
js grown and employed as a narcotic in almost every 
country of the world, and it has been calculated that 
one-fourth of the human family use it. 

At the Colonial Exhibition in London the dried leaf 
and its preparations were shown by Iudia and every 
one of our possessions, and the Paris Exhibition has 
supplemented this display by showing its extensive pro- 
duction in Europe, North and South America, Eastern 
Asia, the Pacific Islands, and the continent of Africa. 

It is somewhat difficult to obtain trustworthy infor- 
mation regarding the world’s trade in tobacco, because 
go much is used up locally in different countries. It is 

robable that the total area under tobacco is not far 
short of 6,000,000 acres. For the year 1886 certain 
official returns are available, which show that the United 
States, India, and Hungary are the largest producers. 


The area under tobacco in acres was in— 
United States ... 000 752,520 
India ee 608 O00 O76 641,000 
Hungary and Austria ... 149,468 
Germany ... ee vee eve 49,312 
France 090 300 060 000 37,156 
Algeria 200 se 08 or 20,478 
Italy 00 ae yee 000 12,061 
Holland ... 000 600 06 8,218 

2,106,213 


The consumption of tobacco in the United Kingdom 
is large and progressive, and the revenue derived from 
it last year was nearly £8,750,000. The average con- 
sumption is largest in Holland.—nearly 7 lb. per head; 
in the United States about 4% lb. in Hungary, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Germany from 3 to 3%1b. In 
the Australian Colonies it is also high—33 lb. ; in France 
it isabout 21b., and in the United Kingdom under 
1} Ib. 

uae yearly production of tobacco in Ouba is about 
300,000 bales, and 181,000,000 cigars are also exported. 
The Spaniards have hitherto monopolised the trade in 
cigars, alleging that parts of the soil of Ouba were 
alone suited to the production of Havana tobacco. 
This assertion isnow disproved, for with good choice 
of seed, soil, and leaf, and skilled manufacture, Jamaica 
is said now tosend into the market as excellent a cigar 
as was ever sbipped from Havana, and at a far cheaper 
rate. In the Philippines 100,000 cwts. of tobacco are 
produced. The Dutch possessions in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago shipa large quantity of excellent tobacco, which 
is held in high repute in Europe. The imports of 
Sumatra tobacco in Holland now average 140,000 bales, 
and of Java tobacco 130,000 bales. __ 

Although there are about fifty species of the genus 
Nicotiana known, only three or four are much culti- 
vated for theleaf. The two principal commercial forms 
are by some botanists treated as varieties, and not as 
distinct species. These are WV. Tabacum, the most 
extensively cultivated kind of plant, which may be at 
once recognised by its longish pink flowers and tapering 
oval-lanceolate sessile leaves; and WV. rustica, which 
has short greenish flowers and stalked ovate, cordate 
leaves. The leaves are coarser and more crumpled than 
those of the preceding. ‘This is popularly known as the 
Turkish form, but it is most probably a native of 
Mexico and California. IV. repanda is not very exten- 
sively cultivated, but is said to yield some of the finest 
qualities of Cuban tobacco, WV. Persica furnishes the 
Persian or Shiraz tobacco. IV. angustifolia, & species 
found inChili, yields a very strong tobacco. 

The West Indian, Latakia, and American tobaccos 
are obtained from cultivated plants of WV. Tabacum, 
while the Manila, Turkish, and Hungarian are reported 
to be derived from WV. nistica, In India N, rustica is 
onlv cultivated to a very limited extent, and chiefly 
in Eastern Bengal and Cachar, and the leaf is never 
exported to Europe. VW. Tabacum has become an 
abundant weed in many parts of India. The gross 
annual value of the tobacco harvest in Bengal may be 
roughly estimated at £2,000,000 sterling, but the 
quantity exported is small, averaging only £18,000 in 
value. 


Of the species, V. macrophylla is considered to poss« 


ess the qualities that distinguish a good tobacco in 
the highest degree. 
belong to this species. Madras, where the climate is 
admirably suited for the growth of tobacco. stands first 
with regard to the development of this industry in 
India. 


Some of the Havana tobaccos 


Dinnigul is’the great tobacco district, and 


cheroots are manufactured at Trichinopoli. The 


islands in the delta of the Godavery also yield what 
is called Lunk tobacco, the climate heing suitable, and 
the plants are raised in rather poor light soil, highly 


manured and well watered: Wo better evidence could 
be afforded of the universal use of this plant than the 
extensive display which was made of it in every section 
of the Paris Exhibition, and although most of the cases 
were under seal of the Customs, yet many of the 
kiosks were privileged to sell, such ag the Dutch, 
Belgian, Spanish, Mexican, &c., although the sale and 
manufacture is a Government monopoly in France, and 
licenses are only granted to privileged people.— Journal 
of the Society of Arts. 


———————— 


FARMING AT CAWNPORE EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION. 


In the Council report for 1888 we read:—It is 
not claimed that anything novel in regard to 
value aS manure of gypsum has been evolved at the 
farm; but we seek by experiments to prove that its 
worth in India is as great as its reputation elsewhere 
and to rouse attention to the fact, that owing to 
recent railway development vast quantities of a valu- 
able mineral manure at comparatively small cost are 
now open to farmers in this country. which until the 
last 2 or 3 years were partically inaccessible. For the 
rabi season the chief results obtained are summarised 
by the Assistant Director to have been— 

(1) that the application of saltpetre has a more 
direct effect on straw than on grain. 

(2) that the most economical manure for wheat is 
farmyard manure. 

(3) that when farmyard manure cannot be obtained 
at a sufficiently cheap rate, green soiling with hemp 
is the most economical way of enriching the Jand. 

(4) that good results can be got by using various 
waste substances now neglected of the people. 

(5) that a moderately deep ploughing of 5 inches 
gives better results than ploughing so deep as 9 inches. 

(6) that to feed cattle with cake and apply the dung 
to the land is more economical than to apply the 
cake direct. 

The usual quantity of ensilage was made and 
proved perfectly good. 

Trials with various machines were carried out, in 
particular of two new patent sugar mills. A centri- 
fugal sugar refining machine, a centrifugal cream 
separator, a grain separator worked by power, three 
different water lifts, and three kinds of hand-threshers 
were amongst the new implements placed on their 
trial. It was mentioned last year that cultivators in 
the neighbourhood of the farm bad begun at last to 
berrow our ploughs and water-lifte, and the same has 
occured in the past year. Our progress in inducing 
cultivators to adopt what we can demonstrate to them 
to be sound improvements may be slow, but to those 
who expect in India rapid reform in such matters 
may be commended a study of Mr. ‘Prothero’s work— 
“The Pioneers and Progress or English farming.” 
Writing of the “close of the 18th century, he says, 
“traditional practices were traditional heir-looms 
which farmers guarded with zealous care, ocular proof 
of new systems failed to wean them from the routine 
of their ancestors.” ‘By immemorial custom in 
Gloucestershire two men and a boy, with a team of — 
six horses, were employed for ploughing. Mr. Ooke 
sent a Norfolk ploughman into the country who, with 
a pair of horses and a Norfolk plough, did the same 
amount of work in the same time. But though the 
annual expenses were thus diminished by £120, i 
was 20 years before neighbours profited by the lesson.’ 
“Tn 1780 a Norfolk farmer settled in Devonshi 
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where he cultivated turnips on the newest methods, 
His crops were Jarger and finer than those of other 
farmers, yet at the close of the century none had 
followed his example. At the end of the 18th cen- 
tury Trish farmers still used sledges, still sowed their 
potatoes broadcast, still worked backwards before their 
teams striking them in the face, where they wished 
them to advance, still drew their ploughs and harrows 
by their horses’ tails. An Act of Parliment was even 
at one time necessary in England “agaynst plowynge 
by the tail.” 


oe 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, SUVA. 


On Saturday last at noon the Governor arrived at 
the Exhibition; and the strains of the National Anthem 
played by the Good Templars’ Band announced His 
Exceilency’s entrance into the building where the 
President and officers of the Association were in 
waiting to receive the Governor and Lady Thurston. 
The former welcomed His Excellency in terms which 
were too faintly uttered to reach any other ears than 
those to which they were immediately addressed, and 
as this journal has not been favored with a copy of 
the speech we are unable to record it. 

The Governor’s address in reply was as follows:— 

Mr. President, it affords me pleasure to observe that 
notwithstanding the absence of encouragement and 
support which the Association you represent so worthily 
deserves, and inspite of many other difficulties and 
drawbacks, the year 1889 will not pass without a 
local Exhibition of those products upon which the 
prosperity of the Colony depends. 

It is also a pleasure to Jearn from you that the 
general character of the exhibits offer a market value 
over those of last year. We can, however, hardly hope 
to make any very rapid advancement in our produc- 
tion, whether in volume or value, so Jong as a de- 
pression in trade continues to beset those older com- 
munities upon which we so largely rely for a market. 
But it is encouraging to note that there appears to 
be at least a smallriftin the clouds that so long hung 
over those outside trading circles, and I must congra- 
tulate you upon the fact that we, though the subject 
not long since of dire forebodings, have as a com- 
munity not lost heart, nor has the Oolony, if I may 
use a csailor’s phase, lost steerage way. 

I most fully share the regrets, Mr. Mune, upon 
which you have lightly touched with regard to the 
want of support the Association receives from those 
whose prosperity is involved in the interests, it is 
your object to promote; but I believe your Assosi- 
ation will yet receive the full encouragement of which 
it is so worthy. 

One of the anxieties constantly present in my 
mind is that Fiji may fall into that condition which 
is described in the expression “a one product Oolony.” 
Now if there is one factory more than another that 
should be potent in averting this unhappy fate, it is 
an Association, such as yours, which encourages diver- 
sity of effort:—that is to say diversity of production 
accompanied by unremitting and intelligent exertion. 

And perhaps you will allow me in this connexion 
to observe that, in the present hard struggle for 
existence, it is not enough to produce many things, 
or even to produce many things well, but we must 
learn to produce them better than our competitors. 
Tt is only by being a little superior to our neighbours 
in this respect that we can expect to survive; or, as 
a matter of fact, that we shall do so. 

The majority of the exhibits collected here are des- 
tined, I understand, to do further service at New 
Zealand, when IJ trust they will prove of interest to 
the manufactures and others of that Coiony. There 
js one point at least upon which those who may re- 
present Fijian exhibits at Dunedin can do some service. 
The point to which I refer is the fact that Fiji pro- 
duces the finest cotton in the world, whether it be 
that known as the Sea Island variety or the less 
valuable Upland cotton. This latter variety can be 
cultivated here with much ease aud little or no risk, 


With the help of inexpensive machinery, it can be 
prepared upon the spot so as to be worth about £37 
per ton in the local market. You are aware, no doubt, 
that this cotton has brought in the Hnglish markets 
during the current year, one penny and a fraction 
per pound higher than a similar class of cotton re- 
ceived from other sources, and that it has been sold 
in London at the rate of £65 per ton. 

I think therefore that it might not be without advan- 
tace, Mr. Mune, if it could be made known that the 
culture of cotton is at least as profitable as that of 
New Zealand flax. And that this Government has at; 
its disposal a very considerable area of land, situated 
in various parts of the group, which it is prepared to 
Jease upon long termg and a nominal rental conditioned 
upon the occupation of bond fide settlers. 

With these few remarks, and the expression of my 
continued good wishes for the success of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Association of Fiji, I now 
declare the Exhibition to be open. 

The Gubernatorial party then went through the show 
which was. inconveniently crowded, and a detailed 
account ¢f which we are unavoidably obliged to hold 
over for a future issue.—2ijt Times, Nov. 18,1889. 

see I ee 
EXPERIMENTS IN OEYLON WITH COCO 
NUL LEAVES FOR GAS. 


(Communicated. ) 


In your article on ‘Bye Products,” (see page 841) 
on 10th May you mention the uses to which the leaves 
of the palmyras and coconut trees may be applied, 
You may not be aware that at the request of the late 
Mr. David Wilson, Mr. Grinlinton tried experiments 
in making gas from the leaves of the coconut tree, 
and had gome fons delivered at the Gas Works for 
this purpose in 1873 and ‘74. The gas made 
from the leaves, as also from coconut shells, 
which latter were used on many occasions, was ex- 
cellent—in fact of the purest quality : but Mr. Grinlin- 
ton could not get the shells in sufficient quantity to 
enable him to count on a permanent supply to 
an extent which would make the product a finan- 
cial success. 

The leaves burnt up so quickly in the retorts 
that 5 tons disappeared in such a short time that 
it would hardly have been possible to supply the 
quantity of gas required for one night, from all the 
surplus leaves which could be collected at Oolombo 
and delivered at the Gas Works in a month. 

I mention these experiments to shew you that 
even in Ceylon we have not been slow in making 
experiments with our ‘‘ Bye Products.” 

You know the practical use to which My. Grin- 
linton applied the Ammoniacal Liquor, made at the 
Gas Works for several years, at his Manure Works 
and the suecess attained there. 

The use of coconut leaves and coconut shells 
in the manufacture of gas, I never thought would 
be a success financially, as there are no valuable 
residual products such ag tar and coke such as we 
haye from coal used in the manufacture of gas. 


ee 


T'EA-PLANTING has made such strides in the Azores, 
and the picking of the leaf is expected to be so 
considerable this season, that the pioneer shipment 
will this year be made to the London market. 
Tt is affirmed that Madeira tea will, in point of 
flavour, beat the China leaf hollow. It was only 
a decade ago that the tea plant was first introduced 
into the Azores by the Governor of Maccao, who 
made several shipments of the plant from almost 
all the tea districts of China. A few years after- 
wards hearing that the plant was already-acclima- 
tised in the islands, he sent a few Chinese tea- 
planters to Madeira, who taught the natives how 
to manipulate the leal_—Madvas Mail, May 7th, 
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Tun Norra Wynaad and Manantoddy Syndicate, 
Limited, has been registered in London by Mr. 
Henry J. Bethell, 20, Abchurch-lane, E. 0., with 
a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, The object is 
to acquire on euch terms as the directors of 
the company think proper concessions or interests 
in land, mines and hereditaments in India.—//. 
Mail, April 24th.' 

Correr.—The Batavia Nicuwsblad says that the 
Java coffee crop this year will fall 80 short ag to 
give rise to serious financial difficulties with the 
Government. The paddy crop too looks unpromising, 
and the sugar yield is no better. A deficit in the 
Budget looks alarmingly near, but the diminished 
taxbearing power of the impoverished people allows 
no hope of additional revenue.—Penang Chronicle, 
April. 19th. 

Daryneninc.—More rain I am glad to say, good 
steady and businesslike. As Iam writing (Thursday 
evening) it is coming down quietly and persistently 
as if Jupiter Pluvius intended to make up for past 
deficiencies in this way. The influenza epidemic 
yeached us in due course, and pretty nearly 
everybody, including your correspondent, has had 
it. Itig not 8 pleasant disease while it lasts, and 
certainly does not tend to put one in charity with 
all mankind:—Jndian Planters’ Gazette, April 22nd. 

Eastern Propuck AND EsTaTES ComPANy.— 
The full Report and Statement of Accounts of this 
Company so intimately associated with Ceylon will be 
found given on page 839. The figures given 
show the importance of this Company which 
holds estate property in this island to a value ex- 
ceeding £400,000, It is satisfactory to see that the 
Company has had a prosperous year and we think 
the prospects are good, in view of the very judicious 
management which the Company’s experienced Co- 
lombo and Plantations’ staffs give to its affairs. 

A new process of SALT MANUFACTURE has been 
discovered by Dr. Sigismund Pick, of Szezakowa, 
Austria, who has for many years. devoted his 
attention to the subject in connection with the 
manufacture of chemicals. Many people will be 
surprised to learn that in England salt is still manu- 
factured in the way that was originally used—namely, 
by evaporating brine in open pans. Dr. Pick’s 
process is to reduce the surface of evaporation and 
at the same time to decrease the amount of fuel 
consumed. With this purpose he has altered the 
shape of the pans, and has contrived a system of 
chambers, in which steam 15 forced, and after 
having performed its functions in one chamber is 
transferred to another. The advantages of the new 
system are obvious. In the first place there is a 
great saving in fuel, especially where exhaust steam 
is available. The present consumption of coal in the 
ordinary pan process is stated to be 12 cwt. per ton 
of fine white salt. Even where exhaust steam 1s 
not available for the new process, the consumption 
of coal is less than 4 ewt. per ton of salt, Another 
important advantage is the absence of frequent 
repairs, and the small amount of wear and tear. 
These items alone, in the ordinary method of salt 
manufacture, add seriously to the cost of production 
not only in themselves, but by reason of the loss 
occasioned by long stoppages. Then there is the 
saving inlabour. In Dr. Dick’s system six men and 
two boys, formed into two twelve-hour shifts of 
three men and a boy per shift, are suflicient for 
working a plant having an output of fifty tons per 
day of twenty-four hours. Other advantages are 
the absence of smoke and deleterious vapours, and 
the preat economy in space occupied. A Bity ten 
per day plant only occupies an area equa to 
that covered by a salt pan producing forty tons 


per week.—O. Mail. 


Mr, J. S, Mzppueton of Mysore is a passenger 
home by the P.& O. S. 8. “ Ganges” after one of 
his periodical visits to his extensive cardamom 
properties. He declares Oeylon has brought down 
the average price of his staple product 75 per cent! 
Mr. Middleton is full of praise of the coffee under 
shade in Mysore and Coorg. 


Tur new System inaugurated by Sir Lepel Gri. 
ffn in the Ruby Mines Company is that 60 mine 
owners have now the right to mine, employing 
between them 420 men, and paying R20 per man 
per month to the Company, and all restrictions of 
every sort and kindas to the disposal of their 
produce are removed.—j/. Mail. 


A Very Lance ‘‘ Inpustrran Diamond” valued at 
5,000 dols was recently taken from Brazil to New 
York. It weighs 367 1-3 carats, is about two 
inches long, and looks like a chip of anthracite 
coal. This kind of diamond is s0 hard that it 
will not polish, and after being split up itis used 
to tip the drills employed in boring rock. It is 
only found in the Brazilian mines.—Madras Mail, 
May 8th. 


Tuz Tra Dury.—Messrs. F; S8. Long & Co., 
writing on 3rd April, thus refer to the good results 
likely to ensue for Ceylon tea on a reduction of 
duty :— 

The Budget, which is anxiously looked forward to, 
is fixed for the 17th inst. A reduction in the duty 
(which is a heavy tax on the average price of tea) 
would no doubt greatly stimulate consumption, and 
bring Oeylon tea within the reach of the poorer class, 
who are after all the great consumers of tea. 


A Prantina Macuine.—The description of a plant- 
ing machine is included in the annual report of 
the Department of Forests at Washington for 1888. 
The machine is drawn by horses and consists of 
a knife, which opens the soil to a depth of 16 
inches to 20 inches, followed by a ploughshare, 
which removes the soil to a width of 8 inches. 
A rotating apparatus of the machine, holding cuttings, 
then moves forward and places the latter in the 
soil successively. Two curved plates relift the soil, 
and two bent wheels or rollers come finally into 
position and press against the plant. With this 
machine one man can plant from 10,000 to 15,000 
cuttings a day. Operations have been carried on 
for the last two years with the machine and the 
experimenters are now able to report that seven- 
eights of the cuttings inserted in this way succeed 
and become plants.—Indian Agriculturist, April 26th. 


Cinnamon AcAtn.—The Produce Markets Review 
of April 19th, thus refers toOeylon’s old staple 
and still important export — 


The neglect of cinnamon in this country is very 
singular, and our “ good plain cooks” seem to know of 
no spice beyond nutmeg for flavouring the tops of 
puddings, tarts, &c. On the Continent, cinnamon is 
very largely used for such purposes and for similar 
ones, mixed with sugar or not. With the deadly mono- 
tony of ordinary British middle-class cooking, cinna- 
mon would introduce a small element of variety, and 
that it has unsuspected virtues, possibly prophylactic 
against the microbes of Thames water, is shown by the 
following extract from Tuesday’s Daily News:—“A 
discovery has been made which shows that the love of 
our ancestors for drinks spiced with cinnamon was 
fully justified. What were not the Dutch ready to do 
to procure cinnamon and other spices for their mulled 
wines, and what wonders of navigation did they net 
accomplish in their lumbering vessels in order to fill 
the spice-boxes of their house-wives? Accarding to 
our Paris correspondent, Dr. Chamberland, M. Pasteur’s — 
chief assistant, has just discovered that cinnamon is — 
fatal to the typhoid microbe, which must infest the 
sluggish waters of the Netherlands.” " 
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JAvA Corrpr Crorp.—From a reliable source the 
report bas been received thas the Government’s 
crop of coffee in Passarcean (Java), was estimated 
on February Ist at about 62,000 piculs, against 
237,170 piculs on February 1st 1889. According to 
the estimates of the crop in the Eastern quarter 
of Java the production will be only 20 to 25 per 
cent of the quantity harvested in 1889. 


Minine Leasrs.—A contemporary is informed that 
the committee appointed by the Government of 
India to draw up rules for prospecting and mining 
leases hold its final sitting on Monday, and that 
Mr. John Harris, the well-known mining engineer 
who has for some years travelled in India and 
other Hastern countries on prospecting business for 
Messrs, Nobel of Glasgow, attended the meeting. 
The committee, having had the advantage of advice 
from the delegates appointed by the Ohamber of 
Commerce as wellasfrom Mr. Harris, will now be 
able to issue rules more acceptable to the public 
than avy which exist.—Pioncer. 

The first arrival of the new crop of Sumarra 
Topacco have taken place during the last few weeks, 
and asale of 2,331 bales was effected on March 21st. 
The quality was considered very favourable, being 
light coloured, and of ripe growth. The leaf could 
be better and legs spotted, but notwithstanding this 
the prices obtained for the two best parcels were 
G. 222 and a. 208 respectively. Among these parcels 
there was a good quantity of light fancy colours, 
and if the proportion of these colours will be larger 
in the present crop, it is questionable whether the 
high prices will be maintained, which, however, 
may lead to an advance of the present low prices 
for dark tobacco. There is still much agitation in 
certain circles in America to get a-higher import 
duty on Sumatra tobacco. It is to be hoped that 
these efforts will not succeed. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs inreply to a letter of a commercial 
firm in this city, dated March 26th, states that 
the intended increase of the import duty on Sumatra 
tobacco in the United States has been a matter 
of careful consideration of his Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington, who does all in his power to promote 
he interest of the Dutch tobacco export trade. The 
Minister adds that this important matter will have 
the continual attention of the Government.—L. and 
C, Hupress. 


CINNAMON IN DAYS OF OLD AND THE NEw Drve- 
nopment—The following is the deliverance of Sz. 
James’s Budget on Cinnamon as fatal to the typhoid 
microbe :— 


The merchant-adventurers of the Renaissance who 
sailed from the Netherlandish ports to the distant 
places of the earth hankered after many things. Pearls 
from the ocean and gems from the mine were rarely 
out of their thoughts; the rich fabrics of the Hast 
were ever before their eyes; but there was nothing 
they coveted so ardently and so constantly as spices. 
Such commodities fetched high prices; and your fat 
skipper from Antwerp or from Amsterdam was ‘' death 
on the main chance.” And of all the spices which 
were to be found in far-away corners of the world none 
was higher in favour than ciunamon. The Dutch and 
Flemish housewives neededit for many purposes ; their 
husbands thought that their mulled wige was undrink- 
able without it. There was somewhat of the same 
taste in Wngland ; and now those doctors in Paris who 
are so shamefully clever have just found out why all this 
wasthus. It was not because the Dutchman and his 
British cousin were so particularly fond of cinnamon ; 
but because it is fatal to the typhoid microbe which Dr, 
Chsmbz-rland, the ingenious discoverer of these things, 
believes must exist in the Netherlandish water-ways in 
rich profusion, The discovery is a useful one,if itmay 
be depended upon; but the Dutchman of old was not 
the kind of man to worry himself about microhes, He 
just swallowed them and said nothing, 


|b. 
‘14,000 cwt. plumbago, 4,138 cwt. of coconut oil, 


million 
nearly 


nearly 116 
cinchena bark, 


Our 
of tea, 


Exrorrs.—Very 
161,000 Ib. 


some coir, cinnamon and coffee sum up the week’s 
shipping business in Ceylon products. 


Fish Cunturr.— Upwards of one million Ameri- 
can whitefish have been propagated from ova by Mr. 
John Burgess at the Midland Counties Fish Culture 
establishment, Malvern Wells, the ova having been 
sent by the United States Fish Commissioners with 
the object of assisting Mr. Burgess in his efforts 
to establish this valuable food fish. The ova were 
hatched out with a very low mortality, and the 
young fish, which have just been turned out of the 
hatcheries into rearing ponds, are doing well. The 
landlocked salmon of America is also being accli- 
matized by Mr. Burgess with successful results, 
together with the rainbow trout of California,— 
London Times. [All the fishes named might be tried 
in Ceylor ?—Hp 7’. 4.) 

A HANpDBooK or Precious Stones, By M.D. Roths-« 
child. New York and London: G. ¥P. Putnam and Sous, 
1890,—The author defines a precious stone as a mineral, 
which “must be adaptable for jewellery or ornamental 
purposes, and must possess beauty, hardness, and 
rarity,” and he refuses to draw a line between stones 
that deserve the title of precious and those to be 
placed in a semi-precious or lower category. He writes 
‘‘ All precious minerals used for ornamental purposes, 
from the diamond to quartz or chalcedony, may pro- 
perly be termed precious stones,” The various stones 
are dealt with separately, and full information res- 
pecting the composition, properties, and specific gravity 
of each is given. The physical characters and optical 
properties of precious stones are discussed at the bee 
ginning of this little book, and at the end is a table of 
hardness and specific gravity.—Journal of the Society 
of Arts. 

ORANGE CULTIVATION ON THE Nitarris.—Besides the 
paper oa Viticulture noticed by us, the other day, says 
the Ooty paper, Mr. Lawford has contributed one on 
the cultivation of the orange and other citrus trees in 
California, It is superfluous for us to dwell on the 
subject in detail, as the cultivation of oranges and 
lime on the Nilgiris, is carried on with marked success. 
Not an estate but grows scores of trees of this family, 
some of the very best varieties. They are planted 
either in avenues or scattered among the tea and 
coffee. Little of the fruit, however, benefits the pro« 
prietor as it is stolen and consumed by the cooties, 
On some estates orchards are formed and enelosed, 
excluding orange trees marvellously prolific. As am 
example, we may instance that at Billicul. The soil 
here is gravelly, but by years of preparation it hag 
become rich and productive. The trees are umbrageous 
and healthy, sutticiently close to yield. a dense shade, 
and when in blossom, the air is redolent with perfume, 
and cool even during the hottest part of the day. 
The fruiting season extends from November to 
February when the grove is a fine sight, every tree 
laden with thousands of the golden fruit, some of the 
branches so abundantly as to need propping up. The 
fruit at Billiculis mixed but mostly of the thick-skinned 
variety, juicy aud sweet, but alas! the demand for it 
has always been insignificant, and basketfuls every year 
that could find no purchasers, were buried as manure. 
Kotagherry and Coonoor have always enjoyed a repu- 
tation for growing good oranges, the former celebrated 
tor a mammoth thick-skinned or “loose jacket” kind 
which cannot be surpassed if it can be equalled any- 
where. ‘The Oockburn family, old settlers at that 
station, have the credit of having introduced and 
acclimatised this splendid variety. Itis now, however 
met with in many other places on the Nilgiris. The 
fine orange trees which a tew years back made Ooonoor 
famous tor the fruit, have gone out by reason of old 
age, but houseowners there were wise in planting a 
younger generation and so supplies of the fine fruit 
are kept up in that station, The Coonoor Ghaut estates 
are dotted with orange and citrus trees making a fine 
show when in hearing. —Jndian Agriculturist, 
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Tare Coming CarDAmom Crop in the planting 
districts of Ceylon this yearis said to be generally 
short: so far the exportS are in excess of those to the 
same period of last year, the figures being 147,000 and 
131,000 lb. respectively; but the comparison is 
likely to be the other way during the latter half of 
the year if,the news of a short crop now prove 
correct. 


Two specimens of Gordon’s ‘ Forbidden Fruit,” 
the curious double coconur of the Seychelles, 
were brought tothe Pall Mall Budget office afew 
days ago by Mr, J. Troubriage Critchell, who had 
just received the nuts from the Mauritius. The 
fruit of the Coco-de-mer has a peculiar interest 
to the many admirers of the late General 
Gordon, who firmly held to the idea that the 
Seychelles were the Garden of MHden, and 
that this unique vegetable growth was the 
cause of the world’s depravity, against which 
Gordon fought so bravely. The nut weighs 
twenty pounds, and measures twenty-five 
inches across. The palm on which it grows 
(Lodoicea Sechellarwm) is 100 feet in height, and is 
only to be found on this tiny group of islands. 
Hundreds of years before the Seychelles were dis- 
covered, these nuts were washed upon the Mal- 
dive Islands, and the wiseacres of those days 
told the people that this sea-borne fruit had grown 
on a submarine tree, and that it had a mysterious 
power of counteracting poisons. Hence the name— 
Coco-de-mer. It is probable that Gordon met 
with allusions to this wonderful nut in Arabic 
MSS., and afterwards visiting the Seychelles, 
was struck by the beautiful and isolated group 
of islands and their double cocoanut. 


Native CULTIVATION IN PERAK is the subject 
of legislation such as is enforced through viliage 
Councils in Council. From a recent Government 
Gazetle we quote as follows :— 

Whereas, it is necessary to encourage the cultivation 
of bendang land in the State, it is hereby ordered as 
follows:—l. From and after the 1890, any re- 
gistered owner of bendang land, or person holding ‘under 
him, whose growing crops are damaged by fire or by 
vermin, notwithstanding the exercise of due and custo- 
mary care and precaution on his part, shall be entitled 
to sue and recover damages from the owner of any 
adjoining or neighbouring bendang land, or person 
holding under him, who shall have neglected to clear 
and burn off his land, in the customary manner, should 
there be, in the opinion of the adjudicating Magistrate, 
reasonable grounds for the presumption that the 
damage occasioned by such fire or vermin is due, in 
whole or in part, to the omission so to clear and burn 
off such adjoining or neighbouring bendang land. 2. 
Cases brought under this Order shall be heard and 
determined by one Magistrate, assisted by at least one 
native Magistrate or Penghulu. 38. The word vermin 
shall mean and include rats, mice, and insects. 
4. In districts or sub-divisions of districts, when 
requested to do so in writing by a majority of two- 
thirds of the Penghulus, or of the paddy pianters, it 
shall be Jawful for the District Officer to frame rules 
prescribing the dates on which the various operations 
ot planting and harvesting paddy on bendang lands shall 
iake place, and imposing penalties for breaches of such 
rules, 5, Such rules, after being approved and con- 
firmed by the British Resident, and after publication 
in the Government Gazette, and after being posted up 
in the Malay language, for the space ot a fortnight, 
on the mosque, or other conspicuous building or piace 
in the villages affected thereby, shall have the torce of 
Law for twelve months. 6. Such rules shall deal with 
the following subjects, and no others: I. The dates 
on which nurseries, irrigation, planting out, fencing, 
and burning stubble sball be commenced and completed. 
tl. he nature and dimension of the fences, if any, 
and the portion of each fence to be completed by each 
planter, where bendang figlda are contiguous, 


Tue Torat SHIPMENTS OF BARK FROM JAVA 
(both Government and Private accounts) for the 
year ending 3lst Dec. are given by Messrs. C. M. 
& O. Woodhouse on 20th March as follows :— 


Amsterdam lb. English ib. 
1889 .. .- 4,839,370 = 5,274,913 
1888 .. .. 3,666,028 = 3,995,970 
TEST ae. .. 2,905,785 — 3,167,305 
1886 .. «» 2,172,394 = 2,367,909 


_ Frere: Yucatan Heme.—We referred in a recent 
number to the collection of reports on the fibre 
industries of Yucatan and Bahamas by Mr. George 
Preston, which has been issued by the War Office. 
The cultivation of Yucatan hemp must be a lucrative 
business. Mr. Preston states that the Yucatan 
hemp. farmers no longer live on their plantations, 
but in luxury in the city of Merida, their incomes 
having generally risen during the past year or so 
200 per cent. House property has also risen for 
investment to ‘a fabulous extent.’ Before the 
hemp industry took a start (about 1873) cotton 
growing and cattle raising were the chief industries. 
Two or three years ago locusts destroyed the fodder 
crops, the cattle died off or had to be killed, the 
cattle are now imported. The first shipment of 
hemp amounted to only 900 bales. In 1888 213,882 
bales were shipped. There are in Yucatan 200 hemp 
(or henequen) farms of all sizes, the largest running 
30 machines and employing 500 people. The clear 
profits of many farmers amount to from 500 dols, to 
2,000 dols. per day. The population does not 
increase, however, and the introduction of foreign 
labour is very difficult. Frequent change of tem- 
perature, rains, fogs, winds, general muddiness or 
dry dust, and a total neglect of all sanitary matters 
are the drawbacks to residence in Yucatan, and, ‘‘a 
short life and a merry one ”’ is the general rule of 
conduct.—Z, & C. Mail. 


TRAVANCORE ADMINISTRATION REPORT FOR 
1888-89.—A copy of this Report has just reached 
us. Commendable progress is generaliy indicated 
in the different departments. We make a few 
extracts of interest to Ceylon readers :— 

Capture of elephants.—25 elephants were captured 
in pits by the Forest Department and 4 on the Car- 
damom Hills. Of the former, 6 died in the pits, 4 
while under training from injuries received in the 
fall and escaped before the decoy elephant could be 
brought to the pit. Of the latter, 1 died while under 
training, Out of the 17 surviving elephants, 9 are 
tuskers and 8 cows, and these are reported to be 
doing well. 

Teak plantations.—There was no extension of the 
Teak Plantations. But a sum of R5,000 has been 
sanctioned for opening new plantations in the current 
year. 

Asum of R4,633 was expended in the year for the 
up-Keep of the old plantations, and the Conservator 
of Horests reports that these estates are all coming of 
well. 

Sandal wood plantations.—The small sandal wood 
forest of spontaneous growth at Arienkavoo is doing 
well and every care is being taken of it. 

Reserve Forest.—Under the provisions of Regulation 
TV of 1,063 a second Forest reserve was formed in the 
central range in the year under report extending over 
120 square miles. 


CARDAMOM AND OTHER Goops.—Oat-turn of the crop, — 
—the out-turn of cardamoms for the year and the 
price realized at the auction sale are compared below 
with those of the previous year:— : 


Oandies, lb. R. 
1887-8 256 874 1,36,147. 
1888-9 175 1394 1,38,447, 


Price realized.—Though the crop was smaller than 
that of the year previgus, the price realized was more 
favourable, being R790 per candy on an average agains 
R31 in 1063, F 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


New York, U.S. A., March 29th. 

Dear Srr,—Just before leaving London I wrote 
you saying that I was intending to visit New York 
while taking a holiday, as we are very anxious to 
see for ourselves what is taking place in foreign 
markets for Ceylon tea. 

I feel sure that you, and Ceylon tea planters 
generally will like to hear what is taking place in 
New York in reference to the Ceylon tea industry. 
I am glad to be able to tell you that after seeing 
numerous people connected with tea here I find that 
very great efforts are being made to force Ceylon 
and Indian tea into consumption. I have come 
across various firms who sell considerable quantities 
of these teas. Many houses blend them with other 
teas and find a good and increasing business for 
them. There are so many firms now pushing them 


that even those firms whose interest lies entirely . 


in China and Japan teas, and have on that account, 
no wish to see Oeylon or Indian teas introduced, 
are ready to admit that remarkable efforts are being 
made to increase their sale and that the industry 
will be a growing one. 

The Ceylon Planters’ American Tea Company 
have a shop in the centre of the fashionable 
shopping quarter, which is admirably situated, and 
is in addition so elegantly fitted up that I believe 
it cannot fail to attract considerable attention. 
The window is so planned as to draw the notice of 
passers-by—of whom there are a very great number, 
composed largely of the fashionable class, and the 
interior of the shop appeared to me particularly 
attractive and artistic. I believe that the Company 
is likely to do a good work for Ceylon and that 
although progress will at first no doubt be slow, 
the sale of Ceylon tea will be materially helped by 
the efforts of the Company, and by the manner in 
which they propose endeavouring to increase the 
sale. I was much pleased with all that Mr. Pineo 
told me of his work as well as all I heard from 
Messrs. Wattson & Farr, and I think that they are 
fully determined to make the thing a success. 

I will not now add more as you will doubtless 
hear detailed accounts of the Company—and pro- 
bably too of the work which is being done by a 
section of the trade in pushing the sale of Ceylon tea. 

I shall probably write you again from Montreal 
or other places through which I may pass in order 
to let you know my impressions of the condition 
and prospects of the Ceylon tea trade in these places. 
—I am dear sir, yours faithfully, 

A. G. STANTON, 
(Gow, Wilson & Stanton.) 


ENGINEERING ENQUIRY AND ANSWER, 


Dear Sr1r,—With reference to Inquirer’s letter 
in your issue of 12th inst., he will find a good deal 
of information bearing on the question in Goodeve’s 
Elements of Mechanism, I do not think friction 
would be greatly increased by driving with a long 
endless wire and thus transmitting power to a dis- 
tance. ‘The chief loss in friction would be the addi- 
tional weight of the wire and the extra mechanism 
which would have to be employed as these wires 
where employed are driven at very high rates of 
speed, which would involve suitable mechanism to 
reduce the speed where the machinery is such as 
tea rollers etc. Where the wire is driven at a very 
high velocity, a very slender wire can transmit great 


108 


power: in an instance given by Goodeve, a wire 
rope # inch diameter run upon pulleys, each 15 
feet in diameter and making 100 revolutions per 
minute, the pulleys are driven by 3 turbines and 
develope 750 horse-power. He goes on to say that 
“no less than 17 factories in different positions 
have been supplied with motive power from one 
set of turbines, and itis stated the total length of 
transmission is 3,300 feet.” The rope travels at a 
velocity of about 53 miles an hour. It is im. 
portant to bear in mind that the greater the volocity 
the wire travels at the less strain there is on if 
and with a slower velocity a much thicker wire 
would be required. With properly grooved pulleys 
there would be little or no loss from slipping. He 
also gives an instance where acotton rope 3 inch 
diameter and weighing only 14 oz. per foot is em- 
ployed for actuating a crane adapted for lifting 25 
tons. The velocity of the rope is 5,000 feet per 
minute which would be reduced by suitable me- 
chanism to 1 foot 74 inches per minute and the 
requisite work would be done by subjecting the cord 
to no greater strain than that of 109 1b.—Yours 
truly, SABARAGAMUWA. 


CEYLON TEA IN LONDON, 


13, Rood Lane, London E. C., April 11th, 1890, 


Dear Sirs,—We are in receipt of |your favour 0 
12th ult. with enclosures and we now thank you 
for the suggestions contained, both in them and 
in the letter in your paper of 6th March, to which 
you refer us. 

As regards the main suggestion in ‘ Critic’s” 
letter, that we should show the deliveries for Home 
Consumption, and the Exports separately, it will 
be seen on reference to our Circular of February 
14th that we had anticipated it. 

It is only since the commencement of this year 
that the Board of Trade separated the Exports of 
Indian, Ceylon, and China etc. tea, they having 
formerly been grouped under one heading, viz., 
‘«Exports of Tea.” We think we may take the 
credit of first inducing the authorities to consider 
this alteration, as we have continually urged it upon 
them for some considerable period. These detailed 
figures are only obtainable about the muddle of 
each month, and, as it is necessary for us to pub- 
lish prompt information for our friends here, 
we cannot do otherwise than continue our tables 
as at present, in the earlier issues of each month. 

Regarding the suggested new table, we appreciate 
the idea, and are considering the possibility of 
carrying it out, 

The amount of tea destroyed as ‘* unfit for food” 
is small, and we are glad to say as regards Ceylon 
tea, insignificant, 

Again, referring to our Circular of the 14th Feb. 
the two tables contained therein which, according 
to your correspondent ‘‘ appear to confuse matters,” 
were given by us with a special object, which was 
mentioned in that Circular. The followiug table of 
movements of all tea from the London bonded 
warehouses during the year 1889, will show that 
the amount removed in bond to other warehouses 
though an important quantity was nothing like so 
great as your correspondent seems to suppose. 


Deliveries of tea from London Bonded War ghousest 


‘ during 1839, 
Duty paid from Warehouse ; 159,920,427 
From ship: 81,453 


160,001,880 Ib, 
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Sent coastwise under bond 
for Home Lona ene, 
Exported and Stores 


25,313,291 1° 
354179,457 yy 


For the year 1889, total 221,094,628 ,, 

Again thanking you for the suggestions, and assuring 
you that they will have our most careful consider- 
ation.—We are, dear sirs, 


GOW, WILSON & .STANTON. 


PLANTING IN THE LOWCOUNTRY. 


Daphne, Udugama, April 21st, 

Dear 81z,—In your issue of the 17th inst. I 
notice some Planting Notes from the South* which 
call for a protest, as they seem to me to be not 
only verging on alibel onthe planting community 
in the lowcountry, but also mischievous, as they 
arecalculated to give those of your readers who 
are unacquainted with planting life down here a 
very erroneous idea of our daily routine. 

It would have been better had ‘Knight of the Tea 
Bush” confined himself to the personal pronoun 
throughout, as he does when informing the general 
public of the amount of liquor he consumes per diem, 

I have been planting in this province for the 
last ten years, and have not yet met the planter 
who could afford to spend his day as “ Knight of 
the Tea Bush’ describes. —I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, S. E. B. CURTIS: 


THE LARGEST TIC POLONGA. 


The Residency, Point Pedro, April 26th. 
Dear §ir,—Could you or any of your readers 
oblige me by mentioning the length of the largest 
Tic Polonga killed in Ceylon. Yesterday the writer 
skinned a Tic Polonga which had killed a man 
near the village of Tunnaillai, measuring 5 feet in 
length : would this be considered a large Tic.— 

Truly yours, JAMES PRICE TODD. 


[Tennent in his ‘‘ Natural History of Ceylon” 
does not give the length of the ‘‘tic polonga,” 
but Dr. Davy in his Ceylon Book published in 
1821, says that ‘when full grown the tic polonga is 
from 4 to 5 feet long,’ sothat Mr. Todd’s speci- 
men ig a large-sized one. No doubt we have had 
records of larger specimens, but we cannot recall 
any at this moment.—HEp. 7. 4,] 


THE COLOMBO Vs. LONDON THA MARKETS 
FOR PRICES. 


May 14th, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—As regards the Colombo tea market 
my experience is that while medium and com- 
mon teas may perhaps command their value, it 
is difficult to obtain it for the higher classes of 
tea. 

My broken pekoe has averaged 1s 3d in London 
since 1st January, while the same tea sold locally 
has only averaged some 61 cents equal (by Ruther- 
ford’s table, at 1s 6d exchange) to 1s ld only: 
A good margin for profit there one would think. 
I notice too that a break intended for shipment 
is usually valued considerably higher than one 
for local sale though not, it is only fair to say, 


* Where did Mr. Ourtis get this title ? It is not in the 
contribution he refers to, but “ Planting in the Low- 
country,” which may be “ Kalutara”’ or even the 
“ Kelani Valley,” while anyone can see that “ Knight 
of the Tea Bush” was writing with a ‘* kinder sarkastic”’ 
pen, However, there is no harm in Mr, Ourtis’s defend- 
ing his brethren in case anyone should regard the 
Knight” scriously.—Hp. 7, A, 


by the same broker, And, as a rule the valuations 
are borne out by results,—Yours truly, 
HAPUTALE PLANTER. 

[The period given by our correspondent—three or 
four months—is far too short to afford a safe test or 
comparison ; and indeed we are aware it came after 
a period during which local buyers of fine teas had 
paid prices on which they lost heavily afterwards 
in London. A year’s trial of the two markets is the 
least for a safe comparison.—Ep. T,4;] 


GOOD COFFEE IN THE WALLAHA VALLEY 


Lindula, May 19th, 

Drar S1r,—Maousella estate is not exceptional 
in its bearing qualities in the Wallaha Valley. 
Two other estates have given over 5 cwt. per acre 
last crop, without the aid of manure and high 
cultivation quoted as necessary by Mr. Maclachlan. 
The introduction of tea into the valley has greatly 
benefited the isolated bits of good coffee that have 
been retained and the tea itselfis a sight worth 
seeing.—Yours truly, ° 

[This is good news: “ good coffee”? in most of 
our planting districts alas is a sight to gladden 
the eyes of the visitor as a relief to the generally 
ubiquitous tea-bush.—Ep. T, 4:] 


Rirve Fras Grown 1s Cotompo,—Our Parsee friend, 
Mr. Hormusjie Pestoujee has brought us a full 
size ripe fig grown in his Dematagoda garden, on a 
tree 6 months old, from seed brought down from 
Wewessa estate, Uva. Thisis good work, and Mr. 
Pestonjee is giving cuttings to several friends to 
spread the growth of figs in the Western Province. 

Tue Exprriment of importing Brittany cattle 
into the Simla and Kulu Hill districts has been 
successful, in thatthe animals have found favour 
with the people; but the casualties from the prevailing 
vinderpest have been great. Three bulls and three 
cows have died. There are now three whole-bred 
and thirty-four half-bred animals in the two districts. 
M. Mail, May 12th. 

THE Oryrron Tra Prantarions CoMPANY, LIMITED. 
—Another Big Dividend.—We learn that a telegram 
has just been received in Ceylon to the effect that the 
Directors of this Company have declared a total dividend 
for the year 1889 of 15 per cent. Considering the large 
capitalon which this is paid—larger than that of Indian 
companies with a few exceptions—and the thorough 
state of efficiency to which all the Oompany’s factories 
and properties haye been brought, it is we think a 
feather in Ceylon’s cap generally, and in that of that 
local Manager and staff in particular.—Local ‘ Times’. 

Tur ADULTERATION oF Cuxicorny.—The United 
States Consul at Stettin in a recent report calls 
attention to the adulteration of the chicory exported 
from there. From inquiries which he made he 
learned that the larger part of the chicory is made 
from beet roots, dried and burnt or roasted, and 
preared in the same manner as pure chicory. 
The mixture usually sold as chicory is composed 
of one-third of the pure article and two-thirds of 
roasted beet roots. It is invoiced at about 14d 
per lb. a price at which it is quite impossible to get 
genuine chicory. But although he was able to put 
a stop to some extent to this by warning American 
purchasers and consignees, he observes that “it 
is not. alone in this branch that we are being 
defrauded, but in many other branches as well. 
A merchant extensively engaged in the hardware 
trade casually remarked to me not long since that 
cutlery, buttons, needles, &c. were manufactured 
in Germany stamped with the trade mark of English 
firms, and exported to the United States as English 
merchandise, he at the same time praising th 
manufacturer for his shrewdness and business abi 
itly,”--London Zimes, 
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REGULARLY CROPPED THA 
STILL THOROUGHLY 


VIGOROUS. 
Loonm Connors Freups Prantep in 1869. 


In successive issues of our ‘‘ Handbook and 
Directory”? in connection with our Planting Review, 
we have not failed to call attention to the good 
service done to the Colony by Messrs. Harrison 
and leake, the partners in Megsrs. Keir, 
Dundas & Co. and their faithful, intelligent 
Superintendent of Loole Condura, Mr. James Taylor. 
We refer more especially to their pioneering work 
with tea; although cinchona might also be men. 
tioned. So early as 1865, Mr. James Taylor by 
Mr. Harrison’s orders, began collecting tea, seed 
from Peradeniya and he put out the plants along the 
roads and paths in Loole Condura in the follow- 
ing season. In that same year (1866) Myr. Leake, 
as Secretary of the Planters’ Association, moved 
that body to get Sir Hercules Robinson to send 
Mr. Arthur Morrice, an experienced coffee planter, 
on a mission to Assam to inspect and report on 
the tea districts. As one result, Mr. Leake was 
induced to order for his firm a consignment of 
Assam hybrid tea seed—the first probably ever 
imported into Ceylon—and this seed was also 
handed over to Mr. Taylor on Loole Oondura. 
Mr. Taylor’s first clearing for tea—20 acres—was 
felled towards the end of 1865 and this is decidedly 
the earliest planted field of Assam-hybrid tea in 
Ceylon. It is respecting this field that we have 
at intervals made inquiries as to the condition 
and bearing qualities of the bushes. Here is the 
answer to our latest application prompted by the 
desire to give the required information in our new 
‘¢ Handbook and Directory.”” Mr. Taylor replied in 
the following satisfactory way :— 

To the Editor, Ceylon Observer. 

The Oriental Bank Estates Company, 
Loole Condera, April 28th. 

Dear Srr,—Your note of 25th received. The 
original field of Assam Hybrid Tea here, planted 
in 1869, is still a thoroughly vigorous and healthy 
field of Tea.—Yours faithfully, James Taynor. 

We have in edition after edition of our Hand- 
work acknowledged the great debt which this 
Colony owes to the proprietors and managers of 
Loole Condura, in connection with the tea and cin- 
chona planting industries, and we may be allowed 
to repeat on the present occasion and in our daily 
columns, a recommendation made in the volume 
referred to on the last occasion of our alluding to the 
subject :—‘To Messrs. Harrison and Leake of Messrs. 
Keir, Dundas & Co., and their intelligent and indus- 
trious manager (Mr. James Taylor) on Loole Condura 
belongs, therefore, achief portion of the credit of 
starting both the tea and cinchona enterprises 
successfully in Ceylon. As an acknowledgment the 
Government ought, atleast, to give free grants of 
land to these gentlemen.” 

—_——_ > —- ——-- 

SUNSTROKE, HEATSTROKE, AND HEAT 

EXHAUSTION. 


Sunstroke, cowp de soleil and insolation, are synony- 
mous terms, indicating a train of symptoms of a very 
grave norvous disorder brought about by exposure to 
the powerful heat of the sun. In sunstroke the patient 
becomes giddy, feels a ‘‘rush of blood to the head,” 
and falls, becoming rapidly unconscious. The pupils 
are contracted, the pulse hard and quick, the skin 
hot and dry, the face red, often cyanosed, the carotids 
throb visibly and the respiration is laboured and coma 
rapidly ensues, and death often follows in a few hours, 
Certain conditions predispose to sunstroke. The full 
blooded, shortnecked, florid European in the tropics 
is a likely subject. Wxposure to the sun after indul- 
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ging in alcoholic stimulants or engorging the stomach, 
favours this condition. Those in whom the nervous 
system has been much lowered by exhausting forms 
of disease are particularly prone to suffer from this 
walady. It is common in India among soldiers and 
sailors who imprudently, and with little knowledge of 
the fearful risk they court, after a heavy meal and 
tolerably free potations of beer, saunter out into the 
bazaars, to be brought back unconscious, comatose 
and dying from sunstroke. It occurs often as an une 
expected complication in the course of ordinary re- 
mittent summer fevers, when the heat has been severe. 
It is strangely true that exposure to the sun’s rays 
is not a necessary factor in producing heatstroke or 
heat apoplexy, as it is sometimes called. This condi 


THE HEALTH OF THE SKIN. 
—_______—__ 

The surface of the body comprehends a space 
of about twelve square feet. When it is taken 
into consideration that the skin isa breathing or. 
gan as well as are the lungs, though in less degree, 
we begin to appreciate its importance. Besides 
this the skin performs an important function in the 
way of perspiration. Of the many quarts of fluid 
that pass out of the body in twenty-four hours, 
fifty per cent passes off by the kidneys, thirty 
per cent by the lungs, and twenty per cent by the 
skin. Then the skin is constantly secreting an oil 
and excreting substances that are injurious to the 
body. Its surface is covered with a tiny film 
of oil; beneath the oil are the horny scales, which 
come off asscurf. The oily film and the scales pro- 
tect the underlying tissues. If the oil be removed, 
the skin is more sensitive to atmospheric influences, 
irritating gases, and the like; hence it is that 
those who use much soap, and then are exposed 
to a cutting wind, find the skin chapped, reddened, 
and inflamed, for the action of the soap tends 
to vemove the oil from the surface of the 
skin, and with the oil the dirt. In this ¢on- 
nection reference may very appropriately be 
made to Lanoline Soap. This is a pure neutral soap, 
containing Lanoline, the design of the Lanoline 
being to minimize and prevent the action of any 
alkali set free when the soap is dissolved, Phy- 
sicians speak of it in the terms of highest praise. 

There is a function peculiar to the skin which 
is seldom or never taken into account, and that 
is its contractility. The number of tiny blood- 
vessels, microscopic in size, that permeate the 
twelve square feet of skin covering the body are 
counted only by billions, If the skin be weakened, 
these vessels are dilated, and the internal organs 
of the body supplied with less blood. When the 
skin ig burned or largely ulcered, there ig great 
difficulty with its healing, and this difficulty ig 
largely attributable to the lost contractility. Thig 
fact accounts for ulcers upon'the' legs’ having been 
cured by bandaging. Those whose face and hands 
are prone to become very red will’ find in this 
paragraph an explanation of the redness, and they 
should bear in mind that a free application of. a 
bland and natural unguent.to the skin will afford 
them the best means of prevention, Lanoline Cold 
Cream answers this purpose well. It isa delicate, 
emollient, creamy product, of pleasing fragrance, 
and is delightful to use. It never turns rancid, 
and never irritates the skin. It is composed 
primarily of Lanoline, a fact found in hair, horns, 
nails, and the horny layer of the skin. Lanoline 
differs from all other facts in that it is constituted 
of cholesterine with a fatty acid instead of glycerine, 
with a fatty acid. Lanoline Cold Cream never 
turns bad, is absorbed by the skin at once, does 
not run like ordinary ointments, aud. is slightly 
adhesive, so that it can be applied to mucous 
surfaces for cold sores.—'' Health,” London, 
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tion is dependent entirely upon the over-powering 
morbid influence of heat on the great nerve centres. 
Contrary to the popularly accepted opinion that direct 
exposure to the sun is essential to the production of 
sunstroke or heat apoplexy, it is a conspicuous fact, 
that this malady is of most frequent and fatal occur- 
rence in hot and steamy weather, when the atmosphere 
seems too thick to be breathed, when the buttoned 
coat and the stiff linen collar seem a positive burden, 
when the European envies the loose flimsy garb of 
the Indian, and wishes that fashion would relax its 
cast iron rules and permit of comfort and ease in the 
art of dress in India, In such days we have cases of 
sunstroke or heatstroke as it is more appropriately 
termed, taking place in those who have not ventured 
out of doors fora moment. They occur in the barrack 
room, in the tents of our military camps when qua- 
Yantine is being observed, in the sheds along for 
wharves, in the ‘tween decks of ships in our port, in 
the most sheltered, sultry places, but chiefly in con- 
fined, illeventilated rooms, where there is no play or 
fresh air. Heatstroke, though a dreadful malady, is 
fortunately preventible. Precautionary or prophylactic 
measures are sufficient to lessen and even to remove 
the risks of the occurrence. Light, loose clothing, the 
disuse of tight collars especially, light meals,a free 
state of the bowels, sufficient protection to the head 
while out of doors by means of a light double-cham- 
bered ventilated helmet or sola-bat, and the usual 
Anglo-Indian contrivances for keeping one’s room cool 
by means of punkahs, tatties and thermantidotes. The 
free use of drinks made from the sub-acid fruits so 
common in the country (limes, tamarind, pomegranate) 
are not only grateful and delicious but absolutely 
cooling. Their refrigerant action calms the heated 
and excited circulation, and affords a salutary protec- 
tion against the enervating effects of the sun’s heat. 
All alcoholic stimulants ought to be most rigidly es- 
chewed. The treatment ofa cace of sunstroke may be 
summed up in three words; reduce the temperature. 
It is the excessive heat that kills, by paralysing the 
heart. Loosen all the clothing, put ice or cold water 
to the head. If possible, strip the patient of all cloth- 
ing and douche the whole body with cold water, apply 
ice to the spine, administer a copious clyster of warm 
soap water. If the stomach is gorged, give an emetic 
of mustard, sulphate of zinc or ipecac powder. [Large 
half ounce doses of the liquor ammonia acetatis act 
beneficially in lowering the temperature, while they 
prevent the prostration that is almost inevitable. 
When the head and face are much cyarosed, the 
prompt application of a dozen leeches to the temples 
minimises the danger of cerebral effusion and death, 

Heat exhaustion is a totally different condition to 
heatstroke, and it would be serious to wrongly dis- 
criminate between the two. While dependent upon 
the same morbid overpowering influence of heat, it is 
when considered with sunstroke, a comparatively mild 
affection. It occurs chiefly in ill-conditioned children, 
in weakly persons who have much mental work or 
worry, and in hysterical women. It does not differ in 
its symptoms from other conditions of acute exhaus- 
tion. Presenting itself when the heat is oppressive it 
is likely to be mistaken for sunstroke by the unini- 
tiated. The manifestations are diametrically opposed 
however. The face is blanched and covered witha 
clammy perspiration, the pupils are dilated, the pulse 
quick and thready, the breathing is gasping, and the 
expression one of deathelike ghastliness, with » marked 
tendency to syncope. The use of gentle diffusible 
stimulants, absolute rest, freedom from all nervous 
excitement, with the restorative action of nutritious 
soups and gruels make recovery an easy matter in 
twenty-four hours.—Medical Record. 
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THE KOLAR GOLD FIELD, S&S. 


Aprit REsuvts, 

Mining operations at the Kolar Gold Field were 
greatly interfered with last month by the prevalence 
of influenza among the miners. A large number 
of coolies yielded to panic, and returned to their homes 
in Malabar and elsewhere, and of those who remained 
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on the field, a Jarge proportion were incapacited from 
work for several days,and many of them are not yet 
convalescent. There was also much sickness among 
the English and Italians. The month was thus in 
some respects the worst that has been experienced since 
mining operations were commenced by the Companies 
now on the field. Heavy rain has lately fallen, and 
materially reduced the temperature, which ranged very 
high during the greater part of lart month, and the 
general position of affairs is now improving, so it is 
hoped that the coolies who took to flight will soon 
return. The following are the returns of three of 
the mines last month :— 

OoRrEGUM.— 966 tons of ore were crushed, and yielded 
2.049 oz. of gold, or at an average rate of 2 oz. 2 dwt. 
10 grs. of gold per ton of stone. In March 2,075 oz. 
of gold were obtained from 1,005 tors of ore. 

BaLacuat.—305 tons were crushed, of which 105 
tons were quartz, yielding 197 oz. of gold. In March 
835 oz. of gold were obtained from 140 tons of quartz. 

InDIAN OoNnsOLIDATED.—Hastern Section.—613 tons 
of quartz were crushed and yielded 150 oz. of gold. 
—M. Mail, May 7th. 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


Mr. Goschen’s Budget has not delighted any one in 
particular. Indeed, it has angered the tea trade be- 
cause it was accompanied by comments npon the large 
profits made by the middleman in tea. Middlemen of 
all kinds are sensitive on the subject of profits. and 
they resent any mention of their gains, more parti- 
cularly when the statement is not strictly accurate. 
That part of Mr. Goschen’s speech, in which he referred 
to the working classes paying from two to three 
shillings per pound for tea which does not eost more 
than a shilling, was, it is urged on behalf of the grocer, 
an over-statement of the case of the consumer, who 
is now better able to take care of himself than formerly. 
In the eagerness to combat the allegation it is stated 
that the great bulk of the tea consumed in England 
is at present retailed at 2s. per pound, and this costs 
the retailer 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per pound, the mean 
profit being 5d., or about 20 per cent., which, it is 
argued, is not an excessive profit considering the labour 
and expense involved in its distribution. 

This percentage of profits is moderate enough, but it 
is not every retailer who is content with it. Mr. Goschen 
stated in the House of Commons on Tuesday night, 
during a discussion on the Budget, that he had made 
enquiries in the Hast-end of London as to how tea was 
sold. He had ordered a quantity to be bought at 
various shops in “ha’porths,” and as a result it was 
found that the tea realised from 2s. 8d. per pound 
to 5s. {n every case a half-ounce was asked for, but 
the reply was, ‘‘ We can’t sell half an ounce, but you 
can have a ha’porth.” That, he remarked, showed 
that the organisation and distribution was not in a 
satisfactory condition; but it also showed that the 
retailer had it in his power to make the whole of the 
concession to the consumer. 

The question of the profits made upon tea from the 
time it leaves the garden until it reaches the consumer 
is a delicate one. Planters and importers, we know, 
do not reproach themselves with securing too large a 
share. The wholesale dealer protests that his modesty 
on the subject of gain verges on philanthropy, and 
the retailer—well, it is unkind to question his action 
in the matter. Yet everyone knows that there is a 
wide margin between the price which tea fetches in 
the Lane and the sum charged for it per Ib.—say at 
Slocombe Pogis, and even in the Wast-end of London, 
and it is not difficult to determine into whose profit 
that margin finds its way. 

But sweeping condemnation is rash. Some dealers, 
grocers, and packet tea proprietors are content with 
reasonable profits, while others are greedy. China tea 
can be purchased in bond for, say 44d., and sold at Is. 
8d. Some Indias and Ceylons, upon which the profit 
is smaller, may be obtained .at, say 8d.,9d., or 1s., and 
sold at 2s. to 28. 6d., or, say a blend which costs the 
retailer 1s, 6d. or 1s. Sd., duty paid, sells at 25. 6d. 
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Surely this is a profit which should more than satisfy 
any retailer and one that may be reagonably called | 
large. But it depends onthe locality. In some dis. 
tricts the price of tea is cut so fine that the profit is 
small, and out of all proportion to that obtainable in 
others, but in too many cases the retailer makes a 
large profit if he knows how to blend and “fetch up” 
his tea, and sellit by the ‘‘haporth,”’ although since 
India and Oeylon teas have been in demand it is more 
difficult to'make these large profits. 

Will the grower benefit by the reduction of duty ? 
We think this very unlikely., The duty on cheap teas 
has been proportionately much higher than on dear 
teas. The market prices, apart from the duty, have 
een averaging on Ceylon teas sbout elevenpence, on 
India teas tenpence, and China teas sevenpence per 
pound. Now the sixpenny duty was consequently nearly 
100 per cent. on the Ohina teas, whereas it was only 
50 per cent. on India and Ceylon teas. The question 
now asked in the “ Lane” is—‘“ will the reduction of 
the duty by making the cheap teas cheaper cause a 
greater consumption of them ?” Yes, and in that 
case it will be the cheap Ohina teas that will mainly 
benefit by the reduction.—H. § C. Mail. 

SSS es 


THE TEA TRADE IN AMERICA. 


Brief mention was made in our last issue of changes 
in the relative consumption of beer, tea and coffee and 
which deserve further consideration. The use of malt 
liquors increases steadily from year to year, having 
risen in five years from 10‘6 gallons per capita in 1884 
to 12:4 gallons per capita in 1889. If we study the 
imports of tea we find that the percapita consumption 
is decreasing and is less than five years ago. In 1889 
it was 1°23 pounds per capita, against 1:36 pounds in 
1888 ; 1:46 pounds in 1887 ; 1:35 pounds in 1886. For 
the six years 1884-89, it averaged 1:27 pounds, against 
1:36 pounds perannum from 1878-83. and 1-34 pounds 
from 1870-75. 

Ordinarily, the cheaper an article the greater the 
consumption, but as regards tea, we find a lower per 
capita consumption when prices are low than in former 
years, when tea paid a duty, and subsequently when 
prices were nearly double those now ruling. 

Taking the average import price at the point of 
exportation, let uscompare the per capita consumption 
of tea for a series of years, as follows :— 


Pounds 
Year. Cents. Per capita. 
1880 coe 27.4 139 
1881 eee 25.7 1.54 
1882 eae 24.6 1.46 
1883 C00 23.5 1.28 
1884 oe 20.2 1.10 
1885 seo 19.5 1.15 
1886 C00 19.6 1.35 
1887 000 18.7 1.46 
1888 a 15.8 1.36 
1889 15.9 1.23 


This table indicates lower prices, poorer quality, de- 
creasing popularity. The per capita consumption of 
coffee in 1870-75 averaged 6.9 pounds, against 8.7 
pounds per annum during the six years 1884.89, 
a gaia accomplished in spite of a rise from a period 
of low to higa prices. The use of beer, as previously 
shown, has also increased per capita. Why, then, has 
the use of tea declined ? 

Largely we believe because retailers have pushed the 
sale of cheap tea. They do not appeciate as they 
ought the value of flavor in the cup, paying too much 
attention to style in the hand. The result is disgust- 
ed consumers, a dwindling trade,smaller profits, The tea 
department should be one of the most profitable connect- 
ed with 8 retail grocer’s business. It is useless to argue 
that people will not pay fora good article. The con- 
sumption cf tea was on a larger scale fifteen or twenty 
years ago than now, although the general ¢ nditions of 
business were far less favorable than at present. Wages 
were lower, food of all kinds more expensive. We were 
passing through a period of unusual depression, the result 
of the Civil War. In 1878, line prices of Japan tea 
ranged from 30 cents to $1.15 per pound; Oolong 
from 28 cents to $1.10; Young Hyson from 30 


cents to $1.20. The best grades sold at retail for 41.50 
per pound. And that year the per capita consumption 
of tea was 1.53 pounds. In 1889 the average price of 
medium to fine Japan tea was 138 to 19 cents; choice 
23 and 24% cents per pound, the range from 15 cents 
for common to 50 cents for finest; Oolong ranged from 
15 to 60 cents; Young Hyson from 14 to 65 cents, 
Undoubtedly there has been a general decline in the 
cost of tea, but if there had been no depreciation in 
average quality the consumption should have increased 
as it has with coffee and beer. 

In 1870-72 nearly one-half of the tea imported at 
New York was Ohina green, the relation of he differnt 
kinds comparing with the exports to United States and 
Oanada in 1889 as follows :— 


1872. 1989. 
Green vs °19,998,889 14,750,000 
Black 1» 16,185°194 -95°250,000 
Tapan 1 12\00,000 40,000,000 
Total 48,633,583 80,000,000 


In the Chamber of Commerce report on the tea trade 
in 1889 we read that the higher lines of true Moyunes 
and T'eenkai chops were scarce, and that prices advanced, 
while the bulk of the stock was unattractive and freely 
preased at auction. As to Japan tea, it says: ‘ Oon< 
sumption appears to be leaving the higher grades of 
Japan tea more and more, and becoming concentrated 
upon ‘tea for price,’ the average buyer having little 
use for tea above 20 cents, and aiming chiefly to secure 
best possible value at or under 15 cents.” 

Ag to Oolongs, we read that Formosas above 20 cents 
(cargo price) were scarce in New York. In short, fine 
teas in this market were scarce throughout the season. 

The desire of jobbers to purchase ‘ tea for price” is 
the result of the retailer’s demand for “ tea for price.” 
There is 2 maaia for a fifty cent tea or one’ of less cost. 
Dealers push the trade in cheap tea and the result is 
dissatisfaction and a lessening of the number of con- 
sumers. A few keep the best teas the market affords 
and cater to people with a fastidious taste, making tea 
at $1 a pound their leader. This isthe true policy— 
Quality not price. Let strength and flavor be the two 
considerations ; eschew and never putin stock dam- 
aged tea and do not keep cheap teas. Those who have 
been the m08t successful in'building up a tea trade 
never put a Poor tea in stock. Even in tenement house 
districts the better qualities are the ones most sought 
after. A grocer who isa good judge of tea always com- 
mands a large trade in the article. 

Grocers, your competitors, the planters of Cey- 
lon and India, understand this. They are pushing for 
the tea trade of the United States. And how? They 
crowd the sale of tea at $1 25 per pound and em- 
phasize the point that one pound of good tea at that 
price will go as far as the same amount of money 
spent in a 50-cent tea. They advertise that: “Good 
tea does not come from China or Japan; the good teas 
of those countries do not come here.” That is a 
partial truth, for good tea does come from China 
and Japan, but the bulk of our imports are of the 
lower grades, because grocers crowd their sale and are 
injuring the business. The Inspector-General of 
Customs at Peking, Mr. Robert Hart, in areport on 
tea, says: “ Notonly is China the native place of tea, 
but Chinese teais superior in flavor to all other teas.” 
And yet England takes Indian teas and America 
50 per cent of Japan, because Ohina teas are not pre- 
pared with care, the gardens not properly cultivated 
and the curing and packing carelessly done, and the 
lower grades made the bulk of the exports. 

The grocer’s tea trade will rise or fall as the grade 
or quality ishigh or low. If he is nota good judge 
he cansecure the services ofan expert and maintain 
a high and uniform standard of quality. A high 
price always carries with it a guarantee of quality, and 
therefore tea at $1 per pound will make more trade 
than teaat 50cents per pound. That is the true way to 
meet the competition of the dealers who give away 
diamonds and watches with tea or who connect any sort 
of prizesystem withthe tea department. Quality will 
always win and is the only thing which will secure a 
permanent trade in the article—American Grocer, 
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THE TEA TRADE. 


New Yorx, March 23rd 1590, 
Hditor American Grocer. 

In commenting on your article concerning the tea 
trade in yourissue of Feb. 26th, 1 am inclined to think 
that your conclusions regarding the falling-off in con- 
sumption, are not entirely carried out by the figures 
given; in fact, it is hardly safe to base any conclusions 
concerning the trade on statistics obtained in relation 
toa free article, as such statistics must necessarily be 
more or less nnoreliable. Buteven on the figures you 
give, I notice that while 1889 apparently shows a slight 
falling of, 1888 was above the average of the past ten 
years, and 1887 was, with the exception only of 1881, as 
jarge as any mentioned. 

These figures, while hardly showing a falling-off, cer- 
tainly donot show an increase in, consumption, a fact 
which I think is fully accounted for by the figures in 
your table of prices for the past ten years, the tendency 
of late years being more and more in favor of “ tea for 
price,” regardless of quality. Consequently, the claim 
of the Ceylon planters is somewhat true, that good tea 
does not come here from China; but will good tea con- 
tinue to come from Ceylon? certainly not for any 
longer period than may be necessary to give it a foot. 
ing in this country ; then it will join the ranks of “ tea 
for price,” and eventually only the low grades will 
come forward. 

It is quite evident that China teas cannot, with the 
present heavy inland taxes and export duty hold their 
own here inthe competition for price. The final out- 
come of this must surely be that Ohina teas will be 
driven to the wall. Thus it is that we see the result 
complained of inthe report of Mr. Hart, inspector of 
Customs at Peking, ‘that Hngland takes India teas, and 
America takes 50 per cent. of Japans.’ This falling off 
in both quantity and quality of China teas becomes 
very apparent when weask what has become of those 
crack chops of Moyune Greens from the Shanghai dis- 
trict and the formerly well-known chops of Oolongs 
from Foochow. The former have been displaced by the 
inferior products ofthe Ping Suey district, now so 
much in favor here, and the latter have become so much 
reduced in quality as tono longer resemble the original 
article. 

Therefore, it cannot be surprising that Japan teas 
should have come so generally into favor, when we 
consider that even the lowest grades of theseare good 
and wholesome, whereas the best of Ping Sueys are 
really unfit for use as a beverage. 

As to the cause of this demand for'poor tea, I think it 
can be traced directly to one source namely that 
crockery-dealing nuisance known as the “ tea store.” 
The grocers themselves are not responsible for this 
wrong, but have been forced into it by the competition 
of these prize distributing concerns, and until consum- 
ers acquire sufficient wisdom to see the folly of furnish- 
ing their pantries at the expense of their stomachs, 
there can belittle hope for any improvement in quality. 

It is rumored that Oongressional Legislation is about 


to be invoked in favor of a chemical test by the Custom 


Honse examiner of teas, and should this measure be 
passed, we certainly would be freed from much of the 
wretched stuff that is constantly being poured in upon 
us from Ohina, under the present loose system of arbi- 
tration by merchant appraisers. But to materially in- 
crease the importation of goodsound tea, the Govern- 
ment should imposean import duty of 12c per pound 
which would render the importation of very low grades 
much too risky for safety, and this would also put an 
end to the absurdity of retailing tea at the rate of 3 
pounds for $1, which, when compared with the present 
prices for coffee, is entirely unnecessary, and destined 
in the end, to prevent any increase in the consumption 
of tea. R. B. 
[The above expression of views comes from one of 
our importers. We believe a tax on tea desirable. 
The statistics we quoted are from Government reports, 
which are sworn to. We find that the records of 
private statisticians vary slightly from those of the 
Government. It is a step in advance that the Chinese 
anthorities and tea men are fully acquainted with the 
sleps necessary to secure an increased export of fine 
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teas. It has been brought to their attention that 
methods of preparation must be improved and that 
the taxes must be readjusted. Sir Robert Hart in 
his report says: 

Quality, however, is a very important factor and 
all that is said about it merits serious consideration, 
Although quality necessarily differs from year to year 
and with the producing localities if is nevertheless 
true that preparation has much to do with it; care in 
preparation may possibly convert indifferent material 
into reasonably good tea, but carelessness will assuredly 
spoil the very best leaf. Comparing the tea of present 
and former times, the defects the merchants complain 
of are these : 

1. Too long an intervalis allowed to elapse between 
picking and firing; the firing is inadequate; and while the 
tea is deficient in strength and loses its flavor, it 
also does not keep. 

2. Spoiled leaves are not rejected but are packed with 
the good, avd the consequence is that the good are also 
damaged. Too much dust is put in each box, and the 
whole is sometimes further adulterated by the inter- 
mixture of the leaves of other plants. 

3. The boxes in which tea is packed are not strong 
enough or well enough made for its protection. 

4. The tea when delivered is often not up to muster. 

The remedies recommended are as follows : 


1. There ought to be a sufficient depth of soil where 
the tea shrub is planted, and the ground ought to be 
weeded and manured. 

2. The tea shrub ought to be well cared for; pruning 
ought not to be neglected ; aged shrubs ought to be re- 
moved. and young ones planted instead. 

3. All the leaves should not be removed from the same 
shrub at the same time, but only such as are ready for 
gathering. The leaves which are ready ought to be 
picked from all the trees in the plantation at the same 
time, and each picking ought to form a separate chop. 
The leaf ought not to be picked toosoon or too late: 
although a ten days’ overgrowth gives an increase of 
25 per cent in weight, it causes a decrease of 35 per cent. 
in value. In India there are as many as sixteen pick- 
ings; that is, each shrub contributes sixteen chops. 

4, After the leaves are picked, the subsequent pro- 
cesses—withering, rolling, fermentation, firing—ought 
to be at once proceeded with. The greatest care 
should be exercised at each step,and the leaf ought 
to be well protected from the weather, especially just 
after picking and while awaiting the other processes. 

5. The inner and outer cases in which tea is packed 
ought to be more solidly made and more securely 
closed. 

6. Musters ought not to be sent on ahead of the 
chops.] 

Sn 
TWO CEYLON PLANTING COMPANIES: 


CoFFER—CocoA—CINCHONA—TERA. 


In the home papers by the present and previous 
mails, our planting enterprise has come rather 
prominently under notice through the publication 
of the Reports and proceedings connected with 
Ceylon Tea Plantations and 
Eastern Producs and Estates Companies. 
Both of these associations are possessed of very 


‘extensive interests in Ceylon, and the results to 


their working indicate very clearly the progress 
and prosperity of the tea industry which now forms 
the staple enterprise of this island. The conditions 
under which the Reports of these two important 
Companies had to be drawn up, differ very widely. 
In the case of the Tea Plantations Company it 
was possible for the directors to announce that, 
for the third successive year, its shareholders 
would be paid a total dividend of 15 per cent. 
Thus within the short space of three years, the 
fortunate inyestors in this speculation will have 
received by way of dividend a sum closely ap- 
proaching to fifty per cent of the amount of their 
investment. When we turn to the other Company, — 
that by which the old Oeylon Oompany has been 
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superseded or resuscitated, we find the effects still 
visible of the disastrous time during which king 
coffee was deposed and tea was but commencing 
that career of success which has enabled it to 
successfully succeed to the deposed monarch. 

Although it is the fact that the sharehold- 
ers of the Eastern Produce and Hstates Com- 
pany—in strking contrast to the Ceylon Tea Planta- 
tions Company—have to content themselves with 
hope deferred as yet, it may well be maintained 
that they are rapidly approaching the time when 
they may reap very fully the advantages for which 
up till now they have had patiently to wait. We 
need scarcely refer in detail to the conditions under 
which their investments were made; but as some 
of our readers are comparatively new arrivals in 
the Colony, or have but recently acquired a local 
interest, it may be as well to review briefly a 
little bit of our past island history and the tragic 
events which led up to the formation of ihe 
Eastern Produce and Estates Oompany. The Ceylon 
Company Limited was established in the year 1864. 
It was then rumoured that facilities rather too 
readily granted by the Oriental Bank more parti- 
cularly in Mauritius, had led to that institution 
being hampered in its operation owing to a 
large extent of estate property being thrown 
upon its hands. The Ceylon Company was 
avowedly formed for the purpose of relieving the 
Bank from a responsibility which the home directors 
felt was not one that it was legitimate for a Bank 
to undertake; but instead of fairly calling the 
Company after the Colony with the properties mainly 
to be taken over, the brilliant idea. was adopted 
of buying up the splendid coffee properties of the 
Messrs. Worms in Ceylon and so calling the new 
Company solely after the island that was then by 
far the more prosperous of the two. Afterwards 
many more estates in Ceylon were taken over by 
the Company. 

For a good many years the Ceylon Company had 
a career of uninterrupted prosperity. During that 
period the dividends paid by it were never, we 
believe, less than 12 per cent. To these haleyon 
times succeeded others which showed a great 
falling-off in Mauritius and then came the days 
which witnessed the ruin of so many of our 
own coffee planters. For years the directors 
struggled on, being generaly supplied with funds 
by the parent Bank, until, on that institution 
suspending its operations, the Company’s indebted- 
ness to it was enormous, and no course remained 
but to wind itup. It is on the ruins of this Ceylon 
Company that the Hastern Produce and Estates Com- 
pany has been built up. Succeeding as the latter 
has done to a bankrupt concern, to properties 
which had suffered greatly both by enforced neglect 
of full and proper cultivation and having absolutely 
no produce, the new Company had necessarily to 
proceed with the uimost caution and to devote any 
annual profits it might make, to wiping off the large 
obligations with which its properties were burdened. 
Jt is owing to this necessity we find in the two 
Reports before us, that while the one has paid in 
three years no less than 45 per cent. in 
the case of the other no dividend at all gave 
to secured preference shareholders has been paid. 
This contrast, were it not fully explained, would be 
likely to cause a doubt in the minds of the home 
investing public as to the soundness of the posi- 
tion of our present chief industry. They would 
probably be induced by the contrast to regard 
tea cuitivation in Ceylon as an investment 
in which there might, indeed, be one or two 
prizes, but which was possessed of very many 
crushing blanks, It is, as far as may be pos- 
sible to preyent such a conclusion being drawn 


that we have noticed thus briefly the conditions 
under which the non-dividend paying Com- 
pany has been worked. Our object . would, 
however, scarcely be fulfilled unless we drew 
attention to the fact that, although the 
Hastern Produce and Estates Company has been 
debarred under its Articles of Association from as 
yet dividing any profits, it by no means followa 
that its career hitherto has been unprosperous. 
On the contrary its profits have been both large and 
progressive: the sum cleared last year haying been 
£18,513 against £12,000 for the year previous. 


ree Serene 


THE BeErroor INDUSTRY AND THE PROPosED REDUC- 
TION OF THE SvGAR Dury In tTHH UNITED Starus.— 
The reduction of the duty on sugar in the United 
States is likely to be avery serious matter for the 
beetroot industry in California. It is said that if the 
bill passes the machinery for a second refinery will 
not be put up. but will be returned, so hopeless are 
considered the prospects of the trade under the new 
conditions. What, however, Oalifornialoses the West 
Indies will gain, The sugar trade of those islands is 
rapidly being diverted to the United States. ‘lwenty 
years ago the bulk of the West Indian sugars came 
to England, but newadays the tendency is more and 
more to send them to the United States.—Stock 
Exchange. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


THE TROPICAL AGRIGULTURIST. 


QUALITY. 


Current, 


8th May 1890.) 


QUOTATIONS.) 


BEES’ WAX, White ...| { Slightly softish to good 
{ tena bright 2 (£0 a £7 10s 
Yellow ...|Do. drossy & dark ditto,..|908 a 105s 
CINCHONA BARK--Crown|Renewed ... [8d a 1s 
Medium to fine Quill .,./4d a 9d 
spoke shavings ... (2d a 9d 
Branch... ANS [ld a 3d 
Red |Renewed ... ... .../2d a 1s 
Medium to good Quill,,.|4d a 9d 
Spoke shavings... .../2d.a 5d 
Branch wg SL a Bd 
Twig wee ee fd a 3d 
CARDAMOMS Malabar |Clipped, bold, bright, fine|1s 6d a 28 9d 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|l0d a 1s 6d 
Alleppee Fair to fine plumpclipped|1s 4d a 33 4d 
Tellicherry|Good to fine ... [ls 8d a 2s 8d 
Brownish ...9da Is 3d 
Mangalore |Good &fine, washed, bet. 1s 6d a 25 8d 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good... ... 6d a 23 
CINNAMON ists |Ord, to fine pale quill ... ae a 1ls6d 
2Qnds| ,, ” 2” 29 te alsl1d 
3rds ” ” ” 2” one 54d as 8d 
4ths|Woody and hard... .../o¢d a 11d 
Chips ..|Fair to dine Plant - fees al 
; ne bo Py, S 
Bo ee eae vA UMTRE latedines ye eddn Sannied bose ADs 
Triage to CELDONY AS Fone en 
‘C ation|Boldto fine bold colory,,, a 1103 
COREE Vovloukentet Middling to fine mid, .,,|!01s a 103s 
Low mid.and Low grown|9s a 98s 
Smalls 1... (148 8 978 6d 
Native Good ordinary .., ,,, (908 a 958 
Liberian ..(Smallto bold... ..|908 a 973_ 
Last Indian ..|Bold to fine bold... _.|LO43s a 115s 
Medium to fine .., _...|00s a 1053 
Small O90 oy ... [983 a 93s 
Native Good to fine ordinary oe eens. : 
iki n&Cochin|Mid.coarse tofine straight 
COE aa ...|Ord, to fine long straight|#15 5s a £32 
* Stuffing ...|Coarse to jfne a be ee 5 eis 
y , Ceylon ..|Ordinary tosuperior .,.|#4+« 
com Bamahaatel .. {Ordinary to fine ... ii £12 a £38 
Do Roping fair to good .. £12 a £16 
‘COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ...|Middling wormy to fine... ce a ee 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to tine fresh.., relays a pe 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... Doe a Os 
Ar) Small and medium «».|248 a 433 6d 
Rough |Fairtofine bold... ,/248 a 34s 
vofSmall see as. |2IS @ 23s 
31C, Madras...|Dark to fine pale 200 a 55s 
SO Ons ...{Fair to fine bold fresh ,,,|98 a 12s 
Small ordinary and fair... Be Bs mie 
3 ..|Good to fine picked ». {28 a 9s 
AE ea cae Coen to Pacing 1/93 9d a 8s 
Fair Coast... ... ..|78 6d a 88 
Pickings|Burnt and cefeciive ri is od as 
4 TAMON »-|Rair to fine heavy ,,, 2s 
De ONELER ..|Bright & good flavour ,,, foe zd 
LEMON GRASS By cee mie adiama 
‘ORCHELLA WEED __...|Mid. to fine, not woody,,,|-VS 4 333 
PEPPER,Malabar,blk.sifted|Fair to bold heavy 56d a 6d 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, Scene 
at BAGO L es Fair to fine bright bold... 15s a 195° 
um ...|Fair ae 
SecA Middling to good small,,,|11s a 14s 
Chips ... [Slight foul to fine bright|98 @ lls 6d 
dust .+-|Ordinary to fine bright,,, |98 4 9s 


RED WOOD Bs 

SAPAN WOOD 

SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips 


Fair and fine bold 


SENNA, Tinnevelly 


PURMERIC, Madras 
Do. 


Do. 
Cochin 


VANILLOES,Mauritius & 
Bo 


eee 


aoe 


i} 
urbon, Ists!fine crystalised 6 a 9inch 18s a 25s 
ds|Foxy & reddish 5a8 


n 
Brds 


—_— 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 
ALOES, Soccotrine 
Zanzibar & Hepationss; 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar «. 


| 


Fair middling medium... 
Common dark and small 


...|Finger fair to fine bold 14s a 15s 6d 


Mixed middling [bright 
Bulbs or 
Finger 


toe one 


Lean & dry to middling 
under 6 :nches 


[pickings 


| 


Good and fine dry 
Common and good 
Fair to fine bright 
Ordinary and middling,,. 


£4 10s a £4 15s 
.|Middling coated to good|#9 a £8 
.|Fair to good flavor 
-|Inferior to fine ... 
-{Good to fine bold green,,,| 


... L03 a 143 
4ths|Low, foxy, inferior and | 


64 a8?” 
1/408 a £6 
363 a 88s 


£30 a £58 
\£9 a £80 


Bda 5a 
ld a 3d 
138 a 14s 
103 a 12s 
/103 a 11s 


15s a 203 


33 a 8s 6d 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 
CLOVES, Zanzibar \ 
and Pemba, per lb 
Stems... 
COCULUS INDICUS 
GALLS, Bussorah 
& Turkey ¥ owt. 


Cc 
GUM AMMONIACUM per 
ANIMI, washed, #cewt. 


scraped... 

ARABIC E,I. & Adeu., 
perewt. Ghatti 
Amrad cha 


ASSAFQSTIDA, per 
cwt. 

KINO, per cwt. 

MYRBH, picked ,, 

Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop 
per cwt. ” 
pickings... 
siftings ... 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


..|Pair 


".|Sorts to fine “pale 


Ball & Sausjage 


liver 


QUALITY. 


Good and fine bright ... 
Common dull to fair 
Common to good 


one! 
| 


Fair to finedark blue .... 


Good white and green... 
Blocky to fineclean ... 
Picked fine pale in sorts, 
part yellow and mixed) 
Bean & Peasize ditto ...| 
amber andredbold ...| 
Medium & boldsorts ...| 
Sorts | 
Good and fine pale ...! 
Reddish to pale brown ... 
Clean fair to fine vas 
Slightly stony and foul... 
Farr to fine bright 
Fair to tine pale 
Middling to good 
Fair to fine white 
Reddish to middling 
Middling to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
que, } red hard 

white softish 
unripe root 


54d a 63d 
53d a 53d 
12d a 13d 
10s a 12s 
52s 6d a 578 6d 


40s a 50s 


+2954 503 


£10 10s a £18 


|\£9 a £10 


£5a£8 10s 
£8 a £11 
£4a £7 


2.328 @ TOS 
(208 a 708 


508 a 65s 
25s a 458 
263 a 34s 


203 a 25s 
..|208 a 30s 
.|£0 a £7 
,,|728 6d a 80s 
40s a 55s 
27s 6d a 37s 
123 a 20s 
10sa 15s 

2s a 2s 6d 
“ls 5d a 2s 
8d als 6d 
Is a 2s 


4d a 43d 

32d a 33d 

3id a 3kd 

23 a 235d 

7d a 1s 10d 
1s 10d a 2g 
2s 4d a3s 

1s 1ld a 2s 2d 
60s a 70s 

403 a 60s 


+\15s a 25s 


CASTOR OIL, ists per oz.|Nearly water white ... 
2nds ,, ...|Fairand good pale oe 
8rds ,, ...|Brownandbrownish ... 

INDIARUBBER Assam, per| Good to fine a 

Ib. Common foul and mixed 
Rangoon .,,|Fair to good clean hee 
Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky & white) 

Fair to good black P| 
SAFFLOWER ...|Good to fine pinky peel 
Middling to fair tee 
Inferior and pickings , 
TAMARINDS ..,|Mid. to fineblacknot stony 
Stony and inferior ae 
FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
ALOES, Cape, per cwt: ...|Fairdry to fine bright ... 


Natal 


ARROWROOT Natal per 1b. 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 


apan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 
Block [per lb, 


Sumatra... 
Reboiled.., 
White Borneo 


NUTMEGS, large, per Ib., 
edium 
Small 
MACE, per lb. 


THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, # cwt. 
J ; » 
Br Ordinary to fine free 


GUTTA PERCHA, genuine 


.,{Good to fine clean 


.,.|L00’s a 160’s 00/2: 
,.|Pale reddish to fine pale 


Common & middling so 
|Fair to fine 
Middling to fine 


ft 


Good, pure, & dry white 
pink 


Common to fine clean .,, 
Inferior and barky 
57’s a 80's, garbled 
83's a 95’s 


Pressed 

Good + /2 
Fine clean Banj& Maca- 
Barky to fair {sar 


10s a 12s 6d 
4s a 63 


238 a 24s 6d 
128 a 238 
jnone here 
lgda 3d 


} 130s a 140; 


Ordinary to fair 
Chips and dark 
Good to fine sound 


83 a dds n 


HUBABB, Sun dried, per oss 
R Ib. z a Darkordinary & middling ; 
High dried ,,,/Good to fine on 
Dark, rough & middling 
SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.|Fair tofine nae 
medium On 32> 9999 tee 
gmall 0) 99 99 99 eee 
Flour [per lb,|Good pinky to white _” 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine 
Singapore poe ” ” oer 
Flour te lie ‘ per ane aoe 
on D D ene 
Pent Medium si, an 
Seed 


” 
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Agriculture for June :— 
A RETROSPECT. 


In adopting this title it is not our intention to 
trace the History of Agriculture in Ceylon from the 
remotest times, but to look back and note what 
Agricultural events worthy of record have taken place 
during the past year in connection with our work in 
the School of Agriculture. The present number of the 
Magazine completes the first volume of the publication 
and the first year of its existence. It was started in 
July last with a double issue to meet the requirements 
of both English and Sinhalese-speaking cultivators, its 
main object being to present the scientific side of 
Agriculture to practical men, to encourage the improve- 
ment and development of Agriculture in directions 
which have hitherto been little, if at all, recognised, 
and to record facts of whatever nature that would be 
interesting to the Agriculturist. 
ing to note that our efforts have been appreciated, and 
subscribers in all parts of the Island have supported 
us. Our Magazine has come within the reach of those 
who, having their sole interest in Agriculture, have 
hitherto found no means of widening their knowledge 
of Agricultural matters, because no publication they 
had access to, gave them an opportunity of knowing 
more; or because they were not able to get the in- 
formation they sought presented to them in a form 
that they could appreciate, or at a price which they 
could afford to pay. To the Government Agents in- 
terested in the welfare of the Agricultural classes, 
we owe our thanks for the help they have afforded 
tts in introducing our Magazine to the landowners in 
their provinces. If but our subseribers do us the 
justice of paying their annual subscriptions when 
they fall due—and 
majority have treated us handsomely in this respect— 
we need apprehend no financial crisis that so generally 
threatens such projects in Ceylon, We fear we appoar 


So far it is encourag- 


we must acknowledge that the 


' The following pages include the contents of theMagazine of the School of 


egotistic in taking up so much space in this reference 
to ourselves, but a note about the first Agricultural 
Magazine started in the island cannot be out of place 
in an Agricultural retrospect. 

The work at the school has been carried on with 
much energy by all the masters, and the students 
have always shown a lively interest in their studies 
and field-work. Six students passed the final exami- 
nation in December last, when the prizes were dis- 
tributed by H. H. the Governor in the presence of 
a large assembly. Four students received first clas 
certificates, and two received second class certificates.- 
With the departure of Sir Arthur Gordon we lose 
a Ruler who always had the interests of the Agri- 
cultural classes and the improvement of Agriculture 
before him in the policy of his Government. 

The students have taken much pains in the fitting 
up of the School Museum, which now shows a very 
fair collection of specimens illustrative of Agricultural 
Science. A Society for holding meetings with the 
object of discussing Agricultural subjects has also been 
formed and meets every Friday night; and it has so 
far progressed that a number of outsiders interested 
in Agriculture have expressed a desire to become 
members of it, 

The Agricultural instructors (9 in number) in various 
parts of the island have been almost without exception 
successful in their work; and are doing much to intros 
duce the improved method of cultivation to native 
Agriculturists, as well as to extend the cultivation of 
such crops as cotton, dhall, arrowroot, and the like, 
which are capable of being raised successfully in most 
parts of the island, and of yielding good returns. The 
result of their work, though by no means startling, 
is a steady tendency on the part of native cultivators 
to ameliorate their condition by the adoption of those 
means which are being practically worked out before 
theix very eyes, 
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At the commencement of the first term of the 
present year 12 new students were admitted, and 
among them we count more than one representative 
of the most influencial native families in theland. This 
is as it should be, and once we can count men of in- 
fluence among our patrons, our efforts at reform should 
not die from lack of support. 

When we notice such pregnant signs in our retros- 
pect, who will say that the prospect is not hopeful ? 

————— 
CEYLON BEE CULTURE. V. 
By ABA, 
In Ceylon there are four species of honey-bees 
ty 1, Mi—S. Apis Indica: 
2, Danduwella—GQoi@e@s. Apis Florea. 
3. Bambara—Q oo. Apis Doroata. 
4. Kana Veyiyi—MOOVEao. Trigone, 

The euly species of bee kept by the Sinhalese is 
the Mi Messa, the common honey-bee of Ceylon. On 
& previous occasion I gave a brief description of the 
primitive mode of bee-keeping followed by the) natives 
and the object of these articles is to poiut out the 
defects of the native method, and to induce my country- 
men to follow a better system of bee-keeping, 

The Danduwella produces very little honey and is not 
@ profitable bee to keep. It usually attaches its solitary 
combs to the branch of a tree. 

The Bambara is the most important 
bee in Ceylon. It is a large insect, prettily marked 
with black and yellow, and produces a large quantity 
of honey, as much as two or three gallons sometimes. 
Its peculiarly-shaped comb is attached to the branches 
of tall forest trees or to the ledges of almost in- 
accesible rocks. The bee-hunters find it very difficult 
to get at the combs. At the proper season several 
‘experienced hunters start on the expedition, having 
armed themselves with knives and ropes and materials 
for smoking and burning the bees. Having reached 
the woods where the combs are, the hunters begin 
work on a calm day by driving away the bees by 
means of smoke, The bees fly high up in the air, 
and before they have time enough to alight, one of the 
men cuts the comb and lowers it down in a basket, and 
quickly descends to escape being stung, for the Bam- 
bara when provoked is a dangerous insect, and its 
sting is as poisonous as that of the wasp. Directly 
the comb is sent down it is thrown into a fire to 
kill all the bees that may have remained behind. It 
is generally believed that the Bambara does not rebuild 
in the same place; this is very probable when we take 
into consideration the destruction of bee-life that takes 
place on the collection of the honey. 

The honey of the Bambara though not so thick as 
thut of the common bee is very rich in flavour and 


species of 


highly esteemed by the Sinhalese. This bee has never 
been domesticated, and it is very doubtful whether it is 
capable of being tamed. The late Mudaliyer Jayatileke 
of Kurunegala says that the Bambara unlike the come 
mon bee forages during twilight. 

(Lo be continued, ) 


INDIGENOUS FOOD PRODUCTS : 
CULTIVATED AND WILD. VIII. 


By W. A. Dz Sinva. 
Rhamnaceae 
18. Zizyphus Jujuba, L. Sin: Masan; 

Is tree met with in the warmer parts of the Island, 
generally in the south-eastern and the north-central 
portions. The trees attain a moderate height, and 
have leaves which are elliptical, above 
and whitish beneath. The flowers are axillary 
and greenish, and the fruit is a drupe. When young 
the fruits are green and are of an astringent taste, 
but when ripe they are yellow-coloured and contain 
sugary matter. It is an edible fruit and is so used toa 
large extent. The fruit of the Z. Jujuba is said to possess 
a property of allaying pain in cases of the stinging of 
wasps, and the dry leaves are used in curing hiccough, 
asthma, &c. Theseeds also are believed to possess 
thesame properties among Native Medical Practitioners 
as well as the Indian Vytians. The bark of the root 
powdered and mixed with oil is applied to ulcers, The 
wood of this tree is used in India for making sandals, 
and the leaves are used to polish gems. 

19. Zizyphus Ginoplia, Mill. Sin: Hraminiya. 

This is an arboraceous creeper common inthe un- 
cultivated places, particularly the jungles of the low- 
country. The creeper when growing forms as it were a 
network. The leaves are elliptical and three veins 
are prominent on them. The plant is all throughout 
thorny, the stem is covered with thorns of different 
sizes, generally small and curved a little, The flowers 
are small and axillary, coming out along almost the 
whole length of the stem in well grown plants, and the 
fruits are borne almost at every leaf. The fruits are 
very small, about the size, of pepper, and when raw are 
ofa green colour. When they ripen they first assume a 
yellowish form and afterwards get quiteblack. The 
fruits when young are only mucilaginous, but when 
fully ripe they have a pleasant sub-acid sweet taste. 
The fruits are eaten, and are much appreciated by 
children. The bark of this species of Zizyphus is used 
in fermenting toddy. It also forms a good remedy in 
cases of dislocations, and swellings cause by violence. 


green 
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THE POMEGRANATE. 
(Punica Granatum,) 
Sin: @ggey (Delun); Tam: wm gor Yaro 
(Madalan-palam). 


The generic name Punica of the genus of plants to 
which the well-known Pomegranate belongs is supposed 
to be derived from the Latin name of ancient Oarthage, 
the fruit having been known to the ancients as the 
Malum Punicum. With regard to its early history among 
Huropean nations, we are told that the Grecians prized 
it very much, and the tree was first brought to Rome 
from Carthage in the days of Sylla. Pliny informs us 
that the colour called Puniceus, used as adye for cloth, 
is obtained from the flowers, and that the flowers and 
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every part of the fruit were used in’medicine by the 
Romans. 

We are told that the rind of the fruit together with 
the bark of the tree wasin use in some parts of Germany 
fur dyeing leather ofa red colour. Coming to England 
we find that the Pomegranate was first cultivated in that 
country in the year 1548 during the reign of the eighth 
Henry. Lord Bacon recommends wine made from the 
Pomegranate for complaints of the liver. He says’ 
let it be taken inthe morning witha little sugar, and 
intothe glass In which the wine is taken put a small 
piece of citron-peel, and three or four whole cloves ; let 
this be taken from February to March. 

In the Rast the Pomegranate has been held in the 
highest estimation both as a medicine and asa dessert 
fruit. The Persians make akind of sherbert of the 
tinds with the addition of cinnamon. In Ceylon it is 
officinal inthe Native Pharmacopia, and the expressed 
juice of the fruit is given in cases of fever &c, to allay 
thrist, 

The dried rind of the fruit makes a very good ink, 
and in our village home many many years ago we 
children used to collect the rinds of the fruits we ate 
to be made into ink after drying with the help of a few 
rustynails and some vinegar according to the recipe 
of an old servant ! 

The cultivation of the Pomegranate is very easy. The 
usual mode of propagation is by Jayers, or young plants 
may be raised from seed. Proper pruning is necessary 
to get a good crop of fruit. The flowers are produced 
at the ends of the young branches, and the object of 
pruning is to remove the weak shoots and allow th 
strongest to flourish. ABA, 
se ee ee 


BRINJAL CULTIVATION. 


By V. KUMARAVELU. 

This plant is Jargely grown in the tropical parts of 
India, and also to some extent in Ceylon. It belongs 
to the natural order Solanacee, The most important 
cf this crecr rs the Potato, 
Tomato, Gooseberry, and Chilli, which lastis used as a 
condiment in all curries. The poisonous species of the 
above order are, Tobacco, which produces nicotine, 


food-producing plants 


Night shade, which gives atropine; Henbane, which pro- 
Some of the 
varieties of brinjal are the egg-piant or Aubergine 
(Solanum Melongena), Solanum -Jackquinii, which bears 
prickly leaves, and brinjal proper, which bears fruits 
of from 12 or sometimes 15 inches Jong, and are 
largely met with in Oeylon. The fruits of the last- 
named kind are generally of a purple or blue colour. 
There are other varieties of less importance called 
by different names in Sinhalese and Tamil, which are 
hardly worthy of mention here. The different varieties 
may be distinguished from one another by the 


duces hyoscyamine, and many others. 


shape of their fruits and leaves. 

The egg-plant or Aubergine derives its name from 
its fruits, which in colour and shape resemble an egg. 
It is supposed that this species of brinjal was intro- 
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duced from foreign countries to Ceylon, and is now 
cultivated largely in vegetable-garden cultivation. Ty, 
has alternate, Jobed leaves, and bears blue flowers, 
Solanum: Jackquinii differs from Aubergine in the small- 
nessa of its frvits,and it has also very prickly leaver. 

Rich loamy soil with a thorough drainage is best 
suited for the cultivation of brinjal. It would be better 
if the soil is exclusively set apart for this purpose: 
put it can alco be cultivated in rotation in paddy 
fields, if the crop is raised in such fields but oncea 
year. The cultivation of this plant in rotation greatly 
improves and enriches the soil for paddy growing" 
Dry seasons will give a better crop than wet, especially 
when cultivated in paddy fields. Amongst the causes 
of the unproductiveness of this crop, the presence of 
too much of water and the application of fresh dung 
hold a prominent place. 

The soil should be ploughed and brought to a fine 
tilth, Deep ploughing is necessary in this case. If 
there be avy difficulty in ploughing, it will be better 
to dig with the mamoty; but digging is more costly, 
being about three times as dear as_ ploughing. 
After bringing the land to a proper tilth, it should be 
manured with well-rotted farmyard manure, Trans_ 
planting is indispensable after the land is brought 
to a proper condition, For this purpore, the seed 
should be Jaid in a nursery, five or Fix weeks before- 
hand. A certain method of knowing the quality of 
the seed is by sowing afew of them ina small bit of 
prepared land, and seeing how many plants are pro- 
duced by them. Ifthe seed be good 4-5th the number 
will spring up The months best ruited for planting 
brinjal are January for the Northern and Eastern Pro- 
vinces, April for the Western Province, and August 
for the Central Province. Care should be taken to 
avoid as much as possible the rainy season. The young 
plants should be transplanted from two to three feet 
apart. Farmers usually plant some green vegetables 
in the intervening spaces between brinjals, especially 
when the plants are much apart from each other. 
The after-culture and management of brinjal consists 
in occasional watering, manuring, weeding, harrowing 
&c., whenever required. 

A pale, greenish or sometimes brown insect found 
On the undersurface of the brinjal. leaf destroys the 


leaves of the young or sometimes old plants. The 
insect possesses a sooty appearance. Its aspect is very 
much like the larva of the famous tea bug. The 


is to throw cold 
ashes over the leaves of tbe plant. This has been 


best means of destroying this nse 


found practically to be an excellent way of destroying 
the pest. 

Brinjal is eaten for the most part in the curried 
state. Solanum-Jackquinii is used by native doctors 
as a remedy for eruptions, worms, throat-aches, &c. 

——_ > -- 
MINOR INDUSTRIES. 
By W. Artuur Dr SILvA. 


Ceylon possesses, as 


is admitted on all sides, a 


variety of raw materials which could be made use of 
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in more than one industry, if only a little extra care 
and attention be bestowed on them. But in spite 
of all this natural wealth, the villagers in most dis- 
tricts hardly make any effort in this direction, while 
generally very little use is made of these materials. 
The industries favoured in villages are limited to the 
manufacture of baskets, coir-yarn, nyanda mats and 
the like, which however are thriving and paying well. 
But the number of such minor industries need and 
ought vot to be limited to so few, and if only suffi- 
cient encouragement be given by those who have a 
knowledge of arts and manufactures, the result would 
not only be a benefit to the villagers, but an ad- 
vantage to themselves; at any rate they will have the 
satisfaction of helping to ameliorate the condition of 
the poorer classes. The development of these minor 
industries requires not only a certain amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, but it always requires that the indus- 
tries should be fostered and popularised. As yet there 
is no body or institution whose object is the encourage- 
ment of such industries. 


The aim of the following paper is to indicate the 
capabilities of the Island for the development of some 
of these minor industries, which I consider worthy of 
attention. 

Tonning Materials.—A great demand exists at present 
for tanning materials both in Europe and America, as 
the leather trade is every day growing more extensive. 
Now we possess many wild and cultivated trees which 
yield tan toa more or less extent, The following list 
contains a number of trees common in Oeylon which 
yield tanning materials in different parts of their 
structure :-- 


The portion 
which con- 
tains tan. 


Common name. 


Sinhalese. 

Acorus Oalamus Wadakahs Leaves 
Acacia Catechu.., Ratkihiri Heartwood 
Areca Catechu . Puwak ... Fruit 
Anacardium Occidentale ... Kaju .- Bark 
Barringtonia Acutangula .... Elamidella ... Bark 
Reemosa Midella ... Bark 

— Speciosa Mudilla .. Bark 
Bassia Longifolia ... we =~ Mi . Bark 
Butea Frondosa_... « Kela Bark 
Oassia Auriculata ... Ranawara ... Bark 
Careya Arborea .. Kahata ee Bark 
Carilla Integrima ... «- Davata Bark 
Casuriva Equisetefolia Whip tree Bark 
Calotropis Gigantea .. Wara Whole plant 
Calophyllum TInophyllum ... Domba Bark 
Diospyros Embryopteris ... Timbiri .. Fruit 
Eugenia Bradeata «» Tembilya ... Bark 
Erythrina Indica ... «- Hrabadu .. Bark 
Ficus Glomerata ... « Attikka .. Bark 
Benghalensis Nuga «. Bark 
Religiosa ... a5) LO Bark 
Legestremia Parvifolia Mauruta . Bark 
Mangifera Indica Amba ... Bark 
Mimueops Elengi Munamal ... Bark 
Paidium Guava a0 Pera .. Bark 
Pnnieca Granata ; Delun .. Fruit 
Phvllanthus Embellica Nelli we = Fruit 
Rhizophora Mucronata Kadol .» Bark 
Semecarpus Gardneri «- Badulla «. Bark 
Svzygium Jambolanum .. Madan Bark 
Thespesia Populnea Surya Bark 
Terminalia Bellerica Bulu Fruit 
—— Chebula Aralu Fruit 
— —— Glabra Kumbuk . Bark 
Oatappa Kottamba .... Bark 

Vateria Acuminata Hal «» Bark 
Vatica Roxburgniana »» Mendora  .. Bark 


CEYLON TIMBER TREES. 


By Joun B. Drieserc, uR.c.P, & 8., EDIN. 

Lunu-midella (Melia Composita).—A quick-growing 
tree, timber very light, cedar like. Used for outriggers 
of boats, and extensively for ceilings of houses. White 
ants said not to attack it. 

Burutu-gas (Chloroxylon Swietenia).—From which is 
obtained the well-known Satinwood. This is one of 
the largest and best known of Ceylon timber trees. 
Liable to warp and split if not well seasoned in the 
shade. ‘Flower Satin’ obtained ?generally from the 
roots &c. of this tree. 

Oquressa and Katu-keena-gas (Xanthoxylon Rhetsa),— 
A large tree producing the well-known luscious fruit. 
The wood is soft and much used fore har coal. 
(Mangifera Indica)—The indigencns 
wild Mango tree from which all the cultivated speci- 
mens have sprung: One of the most gigantic of onr 
timber trees. Seen in Jarge numbers between Colombo 
and Batticaloa. The fruits are the size of a large 
English plum. Twoor three nearthe Wellicadde Jail 


Atanbagaha 


are worth going to see. Woad used for inferior 
purposes. 
Kaju-gas  (Avacardium Occidentale)—From its 


original S. American name Acajou. Naturalised in 
Ceylon. Yields a useful gum. Wood extensively 
used as the preparation of charcoal for our tea manu- 
facturing. Yields the 
fruit and Kaju-nuts. 

Kaekuna-gaha (Canarium Zeylanicum).—A Jarge tree 
Produces a balsamic gum resin, the fumes of which 
when heated is said to effectively drive away mosquitoes. 

Diya-Siembala (Aschynomene Aspere).—The Sola 
or Pith hats &c. are made from a spongy substance 
generated in the stems of these plants when growing 
in water as they generally do. 

Siembala (Tamarindus Officinalis)—The roots and 
heart wood of old trees superior 
Oalamander. 


well-known Kaju-poolang 


in colour &c. to 
Fruit used largely asa condiment; when 
ripe, with sugar is a pleasant laxative. 

hela (Cassia Fistula)—Wood close-grained but 
small and curved. Used for tom-toms. All parts used 
in medicine. 

Kumbuk (Terminalia Glabra).—A very majestic tree. 
The best specimens can be seen from Beligam rorthward 
to Jaffna, and from thence to Batticaloa. The native® 
believe that water will alwaysbe found by digging 
Dear the Kumbuk tree. A writer in the Ceylon Examiner 
sometime ago gave an account of one of these trees 
which sprung a fountain out of its trunk, out of which 
a number of travellers slaked their thirst! One of 
the most majestic specimens of this giant of the Oeylon 
rorest can still be seen near the high road beyond Whist 
Bungalow (the jate Sir Richard Morgan’s residence 
Modara). This tree has been described by Sir Emerson 
Tennent as well worth a visit. This tree resists the 
most powerful storms. 
leaves, 


It is said never to. loose its 
The Kumbuk tree at Modara measures at he ( 
base close on 380 feet in circumference, 
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Dawatagaha (Carallia Integefrima).—A common shady 
tree. Timber is strong and ornamental. 

Marithondi (Lawsonia Afba).—The country Mig- 
nonette. Tree small but wood tough; a good fence plant, 
Flowers peculiarly fragrant The leaves well crushed 
and moistened with alittle water and placed over the 
nails will stain them a bright red in a few minutes, and 
are used Jargely by the Tamil women for this purpose: 

Gedi Kjlala (Sonneratia Acida).—The Ceylon cork tree 
found in swamps. Wood light and white and uged for 
models of boats. It is said to be a better substitutef or 


coal than any other kind of wood. Thecurious white spon+ 
gy spindle-like columns, which are thrown up from the 
corks, for models, and 


roots of this tree are used as 
lining of the inside of insect cases. 

Unearia Gambier.—Is quite a common plant near 
Colombo and Galle and Deltota and Dumbara, The 
extract fromit is the Gambier, Gambeer or Terra 
Japonica of commerce, and found to be an excellent 
preservative of timber, especially against the attack 
of the Toredo; thus discovered by the wreck of a ship 
a large portion of the cargo of which was com- 
posed of Gambier. After being immereed for a con- 
siderable time in salt water, the bags in which it was 
packed, and the timber near it were found to be in 
perfect preservation from the effects of the dissolved 
Gambier. Mr. Wm. Ferguson was the first in Ceylon 
{o make this from the indigenous plant. For the pre- 
servation of timber, especially for railway purposes, 
they ought to become an important article of local use 
as wellas an export from Ceylon. 

Maha-ratanbala (Ixora Parviflora).—A small-sized tree 
employed for beams and posts, but is chiefly used for 
chules, as it burns readily and is thus used by 
travellers at night, in India, where it is known as the 
torch tree. 

Palu-gaha (Mimusops Indica)—An abundant tree 
towards the north of the island. One of the best timbers 
and best known in the island under its native names, 
and very much confounded with real iron wood (Musaa 
ferrea), Timber extremely hard, strong and durable, 
used for oil-presses, bridges, house building, &c., and 
next in value perhaps to Hal-milille (Berrya 
Ammonilla), 

Tel-mee-gaha (Bassia Longifolia)—A most useful tree: 
Large quantities of oil made from its fruits by the 
natives. Timber used for keels of chonies, bridges, 
and house building, Very much cultivated. 

Maha-timbiri (Diospyros Embryopteris).— Wood used 
for building, but of indifferent quality. Every part of 
the tree used medicinally or inthe arte. Juice of the 
frnit very glutinons and charged with Tannie Aci}. 
and used by natives for paying the seams of fishing 
boats and for preserving their lines and nets. 

ve at 


NOTES FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


Mr. Edwin Hoole of the School of Industry? 
Haputale, writes rbout a grape vino which was grown 
experimentally, being sent from the Hakgala Gardens 


by the Superintendent, Mr. Nock, “It was about # foot 
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high when received, and was planted against a rock 
well-exposed to the morning sun. The plant was set 
in a pit ahout3 feet square and filled with a mixture 
of soil and half-rotted dung. The site being on slop- 
ing ground, a drain was cut above the pit to earrv away 
rain water and thua prevent wash. A young calf hap- 
pening to die a few weeks after, its carcace was buried 
close to the pit onthe upper ride. With such tyeats 
ment, one would naturally exnect the plant to thrive 
well: and soit did for some time, making a good start 
and growing luxuriantly for a couple of months, 
Then ermething evidently went wrong with the vine 
for it lost its former luxuriance ard became stunted, 
After much speculation as to the cause of the mischief, 
the ground was dug deen rovnd the plant, and it waa 
then found that ‘the ronta of a rather old but stunted 
fie-tree standing some ten yards dictant from the vine, 
had spread round +he yonng plant like a net work and 
were robbing it of its manure. When the pit was first 
cutno traces of the fig-tree roots were found anywhere 
nearit, and it was not exnected they weuld reach 
the pit as the distance and relative postion of the 
two trees seemed against this. It wasin fact intended 
that the fig-tree should be a shelter to the young vine 
from violent winds. However, the intruding rootsof 
the fig were promptly removed, and a deep trench has 
heen ent hetween the fig-tree and the grape-vine. The 
latter has now regained its former vigonr and luxuriance 
and continues to grow rapidly. 
well illustrates the 


This bit of experience 
tendency of roots, amounting 
almost toan instinct, to goin search of food, while it 
net the same time shows nus how plant food is often 
mis-appropriated, and the necessity there is for euard 
ing against such loss of food caused by weeds growing in 
our cultivated areas.” 


Mr. Lawrence Perera, Acricultura) Instructor at 
Knliapitiya, writes:—‘ A few beds of potatoes were 
plarted by me in September last, and yielded nearly 
sixteen-fold. The beds were situated in a shady place, 
and dung and ashes were supplied as manure. The 
tubers produced were however of no size. I have again 
planted 3 1b. of potatoes. My onions produced excel- 
lent bulbs and a crop of nearly eighteen-fold was got. 
Mr. Bailey, Agent of the North 
Western Province, inspected my experimental garden 
and distributed prizes to the 


the Government 


students who showed 
aptitude for agricultural work. The first prize was won 
bv Kiri Banda of Galapitiyawa. 


srowing here 


The American Ootton 
is at present frnitine, the Hevptian 
~aiety ia also thriving well. Cotton, 
dha] in March, while horse-gram, 
vronnt-rnts, two varieties of onion, mustard, chilli 
and beans have also heen put down. 


arrowroot, and, 
were plented 


- — 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A visit to the Industrial Home at Wellawatte im- 
presses one with the enormous amount of good that 
can be effected by the establishment of more of these 
philanthropic institutions. There are certain classes 
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in Oeylon that from various causes seem utterly un. 
able to help themselves, but it would be hardly fair to 
say that this is purely the fault of the individuals of 
these classes. Toleave them to their fate in the strug- 
gle for existence would be callousness: to throw money 
to them indiscriminately, and so satisfy our consciences 
that we are charitable, is productive of more harm 
than good; for while it encourages an idle spirit in 
them, it robs them of all self-respect and every 
spark of independence. In an inatitution like the 
Wellawatta Industrial Home the policy adopted is to 
help them—not to do nothing but—to help them- 
selves. Here the boys are lead into the way of work- 
ing and earning a honest livelihood, and, what is 
most admirable, their young minds are being moulded 
by those in charge of them in a fashion that must even- 
tually stamp them as a new class of intelligent, 
willing and upright labourers that, speaking without 
prejudice, we are sadly in need of. To the Wesleyan 
Missionaries is due the credit of this good work, and 
especially to the Rev. Mr. Bestall, who we hear is 
hoping to be able to establish a sister institution 
for girls. 


The “Weather Plant,” which has attracted so much 
attention in Botanical circles, and to which No. 37 
of the Kew Bulletin is entirely devoted, is of quite 
common growth in Ceylon—its Sinhalese name being 
Olinda. It isa creeping plant belonging to the order 
Leguminosz, and the seeds of the legume commonly 
known as Coondoomannie (which is the Tamil name 
of the creeper), are scarlet, black and’ white. The 
commonest however are of a bright scarlet colour with 
a jet black spot at the top. These latter are used 
by jewellers as weights, each weighing almost uni- 
formly one grain, and also as beads for necklets. The 
seeds are said to be innocuous if swallowed whole, but 
dangerous in 2 powdered state: yet, on the contrary, it 
is stated that they are used asan article of food in 
Egypt. They are occasionally employed for external 
application in ophthalmia, and reduced to a fine 
powder, are used by goldsmiths to increase adhesion in 
the more delicaté parts of fine ornaments. The root is 
employed as a substitute for liquorice, hence its name 


“wild liquorice.” The leaves mixed with honey are 


applied to swellings, and pulverised and chewed with 
sugar are used to mitigate ‘coughs. It is aleo stated 
by Drury in his ‘book (1858) that the leaves were re- 
ported to be used instead of tea in Jamaica, It was 
Professor Nowach of Vienna who first observed the 
peculiar movements in the leaflets, and carried on 
his observations for over 4 years, coming to the con- 
clusion after some 34,000 experiments, thatthe plant 
possessed the marvellous property of forecasting the 
weather, the direction of wind, electrical disturbances 
and earthquake shocks ! 


Mr. J. A. Kodipilly furnishes us with the follow- 
ing interesting and at the same time startling extract 
from the Scientific American of February 22nd:— 


At the October meeting of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences, Theodor Gross, of the Technical High 
School of Berlin, presented a paper of a very startl- 
ing character, in which the author endeavoured to 
make it plausible that sulphur is not, as now con- 
sidered, an element, but a compound of carbon with 
some other as yet undetermined elementary substances. 
We quote from the Ohemiker Zietung of Cocthen :— 
Heating a thin layer of precipitated sulphur in a 
porcelain capsule and allowing the ignited mass to 
slowly burn without further application of heat, there 
remained as residue a black pellicle, which after 
heating in the presence of air, was converted into a 
light brown powder amounting to 0'2 per cent of the 
original weight of the sulphur. Of this, one part was 
gradually introduced into forty parts of fused potas- 
sium hydrate contained in a silver capsule, and after 
adding five parts of potassium chlorate, the app’ication 
of heat was continued until the mass ceased to foam. 
After treatment with water this fuse left a flocculent 
precipitate; the liquid, after filtration, disengaging 
with hydrochloric acid a comparatively Jarge volume 
of carbon dioxide. The precipitate was readily dis- 
solved by warm dilute hydrochloric acid containing 
a little HNO? barring a mivute argentic residue. 
Added to this solution, potassa or NH3 produced 
floceulent precipitates insoluble in excess even after 
beating, but readily soluble After nearly 
neutralizing the excess of acid with potassa. the 
addition of hydrogen sulphide produced a light brown, 
very flocenlent precipitate, which was thor ughly 
washed with hot water. This precipitate. according 
to careful investigation, contains a new bodv. Of all 
the known elements, only traces of copper might be 
present, This residue, when strongly heated in open 
porcelain crucible, fused together to small granules, 
having the appearance of selenium, whose weight 
amounted to about 2:5 per cent of the light brown 
powder obtained by incineratiag the sulphur. Two 
and seven-tenths. ¢g. of this powder strongly heated 
in’ a current of hydrogen lost 3 mg. The remainder 
dissolved in hot concentrated HNO3 gave a ppt. with 
a large excess of NH3, which being carefully washed, 
was again dissolved in dilute HNO3. In this solution 
hydrogen sulphide again produced a light brown ppt. 
and potassium hydrate or NH3 a ppt. insoluble in 
excess. The author claims that this body co obtained 
cannot possibly be considered a contamination of the 


in aeids. 


precipated sulphur employed, for his results were 
always the fame with samples procured from various 
sources, while with roll sulphur he had negative re- 
sults. He considers the body a product of decom- 
position of the sulphur used, being related to the 
allotropic condition ot the same in the precipitated 
form. For reasons to be made public at some other 
time, he considers sulphur a compound of carbon with 
several other bodies now looked upon as elements. 
He also believes the body above described to be such 
& combination,” 
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The Kew Bulletin for January last contains an 
account ofthe “ Weather Plants” (Abrus Precatorius 
Linn.), for which Professor Nowach of Vienna claimed 
the property of foretelling changes of weather and 
earthquake shocks. The plant hasbeen under obser- 
vation at Kew, aud an exhaustive report on it is 
furnished by Dr. Oliver. Observations and experiments 
do not, however, tend to prove that the “ weather 
plant” isa reliable indicator of climatic changes or 
of earthquakes. 

A unique specimen has been lately added to the 
School Museum collection, viz., a double egg or one 
egg inside the other. The eggs are perfect each with 
ite own shell, the two shells being connected at their 
bases. It is difficuit to speculate what would have been 
the result if this dusus nature had been hatched ! 


Anenquiry madeby Sir Joseph Hooker has elicited 
the information that Piuri (Purree) or “ Indian 
Yellow ” used in painting walls, doors, railings and 
sometimes for dyeing cloth, is made from the urine of 
cows fed with mango leaves. 


The cost of destroying rabbits in New South Wales is 
enormous, the Government having expended nearly 
$1,000,000, and the pastoral lessees about £250,000. A 
new Rabbit Aci, makiog destruction of the pest com- 
pulsory, is proposed. Pastoral holdings are to be 
fenced with rabbit-proof wire fencing. Lessees are to 


be aided by Government in enclosing their holdings. 
The Minister of Lands estimates that it would cost 


£3,000,000 to enclose the leasehold areas in the Western 
and Central divisions of the Colony with rabbit-proof 
fencing. 


Tt seems that of late several cases in which damages 
have been claimed for injuries sustained from barbed- 
wire feaces have cropped up in different parts of 
England, and in these cases it has been held that such 
wire is not proper fencing to have where the public 
frequent. ‘* Barbed-wire,” says the Worth British Agi- 
culturist, “is not only dangerous in tearing people’s 
clothes aud pricking them, so that blood-poisoning sets 
in, but it deteriorates the value of the hides of sheep. 
This is a fact that many tanners are now becoming 
acquainted with, Oonsidering the amount of harm 
that barbed-wire does, compared with the imaginary 
benefits in the shape of being a deterrent to man, it 
is a wonder that it should be used at all.” We com- 
mend these remarks to the Kandy Municipality or 
whoever is responsible for the putting up of the bacbed- 
wire fence along the Kandy Bund, where the object it 
is intended to serve is difficult to see. 


The following quotation from the Zrdian Agriculturist 
of the 25th January will prove interesting to those who 
so keenly discussed the question in the local papers, 
as to whether silica was necessary to produce stiffness 
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in the leaves and stems of graminaceous plants and. 
trees:—* The generally accepted theory that the 
strength of straw is dependent on the amountof silica 
it coniains, is now proved to ba wrong. Dr. Giloert, a 
practical chemist, found from analyses of ten samples of 
wheat and twelve of barley—all of different seasons or 
different manuring—that the proportion of silica is as 
a rule not higher in the straw of the better-grown and 
In both the wheat and the barley 
the percentage of silica in the strawis under ali con- 


better-ripened crops. 


ditions of manuring much the lower in the better 
With the wheat under such conditions of 
manuriog, and with the barley under most conditions, 
it is considerably lower in the better seasons. Dr. 


se€a3;0n8. 


Gilbert concludes that the high percentage of silica 
means a relatively low proportion of organic substance 
produced, and the strength of straw depends on the 
favourable Gevelopment of the woody substance, and 
the more this is attained the more will the, 
accumulated silica be, so to speak, diluted.” 


This opinion of Dr. Gilbert, the co-worker of Dr. 
Lawes, comes with great force. Prof. King, lecturer 
on Agricuitural Chemistry, and analyst to the City of 
Edinburgh, in discussing the question of whether silica 
Was an indispensable element of food to some plants 
used to say that the probabilities were it was not in- 
dispensable; and that the want of silica in a soil was 
not the cause of ‘ lodging,” which was caused by the 
want of some other ingredient, Silica, says Warington, 
was long supposed to be an enential constituent of 
wheat, barley, aad other similar plants, aod to be the 
ingredient on which the stiffaess cf their straw chiefly 
depended. It has been shown, however, that maize 
and oats may be successfuily grown without any supply 
of silica, and with no perceptible difference ay v0 
the stiffness of the stem. The grass growing on peat- 
bogs also contains scarcely any silica, though silica is, 
abundaotin ordinary hay. 


The Journal ot the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England to hand is full of iateresting and valuable 
information ona yariety of subjects. The journal has 
been hitherto puolished annually, but the present issue, 
the first part of Volume I. of the third series is to be 
continued quarterly, 


The death is reported of Mr. Herbert Little, so well- 
known to the Agricultural world asa high authority 
on farming in general and cattle in pacticular. Mr, 
Little was Honorary Professor of Agriculture at Cirens 
cester, and used to deliver a few lectures on general 
agricultural subjects at the college each term. He was 
always known asa most genial aad versatile mau, and 
his loss will be nota little felt by those who knew him 
und the students who used to listen to his lectures, 


Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University writes 
of his intention to spend May and Juae in the American 
States. The Professor’s brother, Mr. John Wallace of 
Holmhill, Thornhill has been appointed lecturer on 
agriculture at Heriot-the Watt Technical Qollege, 
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SCHOOL NEWS, 


The half-yearly examinations commenced on the 26th 
May and closed on the 30th. 


The summer vacation extends over the whole of 


June: theschool re-opening on the Ist of July. 


The students had the privilege of visiting the 
Cotton Mills at Wellawatte on Saturday the 17th, and 
were shown through the entire establishment—the 
various operations being explained and illustrated to 
them in succession from the ginning of the cotton 


to the weaving, folding, and packing of the manufactured 
articles. 


Through the courtesy of the Principal of the Medical 
College we have been able to avail ourselves of the 
use of the geological specimens, of which there is a 
very fair collection in the Medical College Museum, 
for identification of minerals by the students. 


At the request of a gentleman interested in coconuts, 
one of the students of the School of Agriculture gave 
his willing services in starting the ploughing of some 


coconut land at Maradana with the improved 


(“Cingalee”) plough. The work progressed very satis- 
factorily. 


MOwAl, BOTANIC: GARDENS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1889. 
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5.—Badulla Garden. 11.—Expenditure. 


6.—Interchange of Plants and Seeds. 


1.—Peradeniya Gardens. 

THE cumulative work of the past ten years has at length resulted in the whole extent of 
these grounds being in fairly satisfactory order and well in hand, all that is now necessary being to 
keep them up at the improved standard they have reached. For this purpose our labour force is 
sufficient, and the increase made during the past year to the vote for Garden requisites has raised 
that also to an amount: more adequate to meet the various demands of a large botanical establishment. 

Lawns:—The fine stretches of turf have had much attention devoted to them during the 
year, and are very greatly improved. A large staff of boys has been constantly at work digging out 
the Hlephantopus and other disfiguring weeds, levelling, removing anthills, stones, &c., working 
the meadow-mower and smaller machine, and sweeping up leaves. The large meadow-mower was 
thoroughly repaired in the early part of the year. The extraordinary rains of April brought on the 
annual attack of beetle-grubs earlier than usual, and by June the lawns were almost bare, but as 
tisual they quickly recovered themselves. 

Though not connected with the Botanic Gardens, this seems also the right place to put on 
record the successful establishment at Colombo of the great Brazilian water-lily, Victoria regia. 
Two plants of this, from the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Garden at Madras, were brought by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Thurston, to Colombo in October, and having been planted in a new tank 
in the Fort Public Gardens produced flowers in January, 1890. 

Labelling. —The majority of the trees and shrubs of interest are now provided with clear and 
conspicuous labels, this work having been vigorously carried on during the year, two or three men 
being kept constantly employed. The interest and usefulness of the Garden to visitors have been 
very greatly increased by the information thus given. The labels now used are made of brick, 
and are beyond the attacks of white ants, and very permanent. This is the cheapest material 
that can be obtained, and the only defect is a liability to break across near the ground, owing to 
imperfect baking. The lettering is in white paint on a black ground, and this is the principal cost: 
I am also experimenting with another label, in which printed tickets can be employed (thus much 
reducing cost); these are made of cement, in which a piece of glass is inserted over the name, and 
if these are found to be watertight they will probably be the best and cheapest form. 

Large labels bearing the names of the Natural Families have been set up in their respective 
places in the Herbaceous Ground. 

Visitors.—No less than 1,534 persons (not resident in Ceylon) signed their names in the 
visitors’ book, a considerable increase over last year. The opening of the new station at Péradeniya, 
which took place on December 1, has rendered it easy to visit the Gardens by train, the station 
being no more than about a quarter of a mile away. 

Weather.—Though the rainfall for 1889 was about the average in quantity, its distribution 
was very unusual, Asa rule, our two wettest months are October and June, but their places were 
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occupied in the past year by April and July, months with usually but a moderate fall. The rains 
of the north-east monsoon, in the three last months of the year, were also remarkably slight in amount, 
only 18-42 in., against an average of 31°10 in. for the previous six years, and the deficiency here was 
made up (so far as the whole yearly amount is concerned) by the extraordinary fall in April— 
hearly double its average for the previous five years—and in July. The unusual distribution has 
considerably affected the averages of past years. 

This comparative failure of the north-east monsoon has not injuriously affected the vegetation 
of the Gardens in any way, but the premature and excessive fall in April stimulated the giant 
bamboos to send up their culms a month or more before the usual time; they grew, too, with great 
rapidity—one which Mr. Clark measured lengthening at the rate of 134 in. in twenty-four hours. 
The fine mass of this species, which I mentioned in my last report as having suffered from the flood 
of 1888, appears to be still further weakened by this excessive growth, and one side of it has died. 
The whole clump will have to be removed. 


2.—H akgala Garden. 


Many improvements have been carried out here during the year, details of which are given 
in the Superintendent’s report printed below. The most important are the continuation of the 
retaining wall along the high road, the remaking and metalling of the old carriage drive, the repairs 
to the Conservatory, and the clearing and transformation of an abandoned tea and coffee plot 
below the nurseries. So many new roads and paths and other alterations have been made in the ) 
Gardens during the last eight years, that it is now very desirable that they should be re-surveyed, 
and an accurate plan made. 

I again wish to urge the necessity of an examination and report by an expert on the best 
mode and probable cost of a constant supply of water to the Garden. Its want was not experienced | 
to any serious extent during the past year owing to the even distribution of the rainfall, but severe 
droughts may at any time occur again. 

The number of species in cultivation in this Garden is now over 2,500, and is constantly 
increasing ; it is in contemplation shortly to affix labels to the more interesting and attractive plants. 

During my absence in Europe on leave Mr. Nock acted as Director of my Department, and 
carried out his duties in a very satisfactory manner. 


Haves and Porcupines.—These animals have been very troublesome during the year. The former do great 
damage to the Herbaceous Garden and Nursery, as well as in the little experimental plots of grass. The porcupines 
destroy such plants as iris, lilies, cannas, dahlias, and others with roots of a bulbous or succulent nature. We have 
tried to catch them with snares and traps, but have, as yet, failed. 

Visitors—The number of visitors during the year was 1,185, being an increase of 69 over that of last year: 
The largest number in any month was 194, in January, and the smallest 31, in June. 

Weather.—The weather was remarkable for an excessive rainfall during the first nine months of the year, 
for the late and very light north-east monsoon, and for the strength and continuance of the wind of the south-west 
monsoon till quite late in the year. It did not really settle down and come steady from the north-east quarter till 
the end of November. During the south-west monsoon the wind continued at a higher rate of speed for a 
much longer period than has yet been recorded from this station, and in consequence much more damage was done 
to the trees and plants than usual. I may state that the anemometer shows the true direction of the wind that passes 
over this Garden during the south-west monsoon to be N.N.W., and that during the north-east monsoon is E.S.E. 

The total rainfall for the year was 88:34 inches, which fell on one hundred and eighty days. This is a little 
less than last year, but still about 1 inch higher than the average for the previous five years, which was 87:36 inches. 

The average mean temperature of the air for the last six years is 63:1. 

The highest temperature in the sun’s rays during the year was 154 on March 10, and the lowest on grass was 
37 on December 31. 


The mean amount of cloud for the year was 6:8, the cloudiest month being November, with a mean of 8:2, 
and the brightest month was, again, February, with a mean of 3°9. 


3.—Henaratgoda Garden. 


The Muhandiram in charge reports that the very wet season from April to September caused 
much wash and necessitated a good deal of work in renewing the paths. No record of rainfall is 
kept here except of the days on which it falls, which were 163 in the past year. 

The Garden is in excellent order, and its contents generally in a flourishing state. A few 
improvements have been made during the year. New gates have been put up at the entrance, the 
plant house has been improved by the erection of brick stages and a roof of coir matting, and the 
Conductor’s house painted and his office enlarged ; this building requires tiling. About half anacre 
of the remaining jungle has been cleared and a plantation of black pepper, grown on Erythrina — 
sticks, formed. 'T'wo hundred brick labels from Péradeniya have been painted with the names of 
some of the most interesting trees and set up in their places. 

Very few persons now visit this charming little tropical Garden ; there were but twenty-nine 
in the course of the year. As I haveremarked before, this is due to the fact that the quick trains 
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no longer stop at Henaratgoda station, and that the nearest resthouse is at Mirisweti, three miles 
from the Garden. By leaving Colombo, however, by the slow train at 6 A.M., it is possible to spend 
some three hours at the Garden and get back to Colombo before midday. 


4.—Anurddhapura Garden. 


We have had much difficulty this year in obtaining water for the Garden, the supply from 
Tissa tank being only occasionally available for us. Moreover, the small pond in the Garden is 
so nearly on a level with the point in the ela from which our open channel is supplied, that, even 
when allowed to enter, water will scarcely flow. After consultation with the Public Works Officer, 
it has now been decided to deepen the pond, and to supply it from a point in the ela much closer to it, 
by a short sluice through the bank. Itis hoped that this alteration—the cost of which can be met from 
the small Provincial vote annually placed at my disposal—will be effected early in the year, and 
that thus, being able to fill the pond periodically, we shall be able to tide over times of scarcity. 
The rainfall for 1889, however, 49°76 in., though rather below the average, was fairly well distributed, 
falling on no less than eighty-eight days. As elsewhere in the Island, April was an extraordinarily 
wet month, 10°73 in., falling on fifteen days, being registered. 

A portion of the Garden which was very rough has been levelled, the Arachchi’s bungalow 
thatched and repaired, and cooly lines partly built. No prison labour has been available for work in 
the Garden during the year, owing to all being engaged on the clearing and excavation of the ruins, 
I was able to purchase 200 loads of manure for the Garden this year, which was much needed. 


5.—Badulla Garden. 


Progress here is but slow ; want of labour, a very irregular supply of water, and the trespass 
of cattle are some of our principal hindrances. With regard to the first, it has been a subject of some 
surprise and disappointment to me that my frequent requests for the use of some of the large number 
of prisoners employed on public works in Badulla have been met to the extent of only ten men for 
five days during the whole of the past year. I hope, however, that now certain large improvements 
in the town have been completed, more assistance in this way will be provided for the Garden. 
The conductor would be enabled to make considerably more progress if a small number of prisoners 
were regularly told off for work here, and the practice steadily continued for some time. 

As regards the water supply, it is expected that this will be provided for by means of a 
channel which is to be carried across the Garden for the supply of an artificial lake in the centre of 
the adjoining racecourse. In connection with this channel, it is intended to make a tank in the 
Garden, and I have the assurance that for this work prisoners will be allowed. 

A fairly good supply of manure is regularly received from the town. By its use many of 


the trees and shrubs are making good growth and beginning to give some shade to this very exposed 
piece of land. 


8.—WNotes on Economic Plants and Products. 


Tea.—lt has been my custom in these annual reports to place on record the exports of the 
leading plantation products of the Colony, and make some comment upon them. The story, how- 
ever, from year to year is now of much the same character, the tea enterprise having so greatly 
overshadowed all others and engrossed so much attention, that there is less and less to report on 
other products. 

The export for the commercial year ending September, 1889, reached over 324 million pounds 
(32,516,682 Ib.), nearly 12 million lb. more than in the previous twelve months. For the calendar 
year 1889 it amounted to 33,383,035 lb. The Australian Colonies took of this somewhat over 
14 million pound (1,134,156 1b.), a considerable increase over the year before, but still a very 
small proportion of the 24 million pounds annually consumed in those Colonies. 

The price of our tea in the London market has been subject to remarkable fluctuations 
during the year, being very low in the middle, but more than recovering towards the end ; and the 
average for the whole year may be put at somewhat over 11d. per lb., which is very little less than 

Ee that of the year before. Bearing in mind the greatly increased quantity, this must be considered 
a decidedly satisfactory position. 

Encouraging, too, is the general absence at present of any serious drawbacks to cultivation 
in the way of insect or fungus enemies. Green bug is troublesome in a few places, and at least 
one attack of Helopeltis (“ Mosquito Blight’’) has been recorded, but these are of little account. It 
is, however, most earnestly to be hoped that this present general immunity from any serious pests 
will not blind planters to the necessity of providing against future possibilities by paying attention 
to other cultivations. 


Cinchona.—The export for Ceylon for the commercial year has been 10,498,487 lb., a further 
fall of over a million pounds in the gradual lessening which has been going on since 1886, The 
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diminution is further exhibited if we take the figures for the calendar year 1889, which are only 
9,179,280 lb., and the process must now continue at a rapidly increasing progression. As a 
consequence, the price of bark may be confidently expected to rise, though it must be remembered 
that our place as dominating the market is being taken by Java. The question, however, arises 
whether a revival of cultivation here should be recommended, and it is well worthy of considera- 
tion. Speaking generally, I consider it has been sufficiently proved by experience that neither the 
soil nor the climate of Ceylon are well suited for cinchona trees, which have shown themselves 
here to be, as a rule, short-lived and unhealthy. I refer especially to the wet and windy localities 
so frequent in the planting districts ; the mortality here is indeed so great among young trees as to 
render it almost impossible to cultivate cinchona with success. But in the drier districts the case 
is different, and in places where C, officinalis and C. robusta hybrid do well the cultivation is 
likely to again prove very profitable. But with the large consignments of bark of high quality 
from Java to compete with, it will be more than ever useless to grow inferior varieties. 


Coffee.—An export of 86,440 cwt. for the commercial year—84,749 for the year 1889, a 
decrease of over 50,000 cwt.—shows coffee to have at length come down to the position of a quite 
secondary product. Nor—in spite of the encouragement of high prices—are there any signs of a 
general attempt at a revival of this cultivation. Reports, however, of the great improvement of 
coffee under shade in Coorg and Mysore have led tothe planting up of some estates with trees, 
especially with the native Wicus glomerata, which is considered in India to be peculiarly suitable. 
The effects of shade on the appearance of coffee are undoubtedly striking, and in very dry climates 
(as the districts of India mentioned) particularly so ; diseased and exhausted bushes are doubtless 
kept living and retain their leaves longer when shaded, but the quantity of blossom and crop is, 
I should suppose, not likely to be increased. Moreover, it should be remembered that the shade-trees 
themselves are an additional burden on the land (an important matter on a poor soil). On the other 
hand, they undoubtedly afford some protection against continual and excessive infections by the 
spores of Hemileia; and their general absence in Ceylon in the past doubtless helped on the very 
rapid spread of leaf-disease through the Island. 


Oacao.—There has been a considerable increase in the export of this for the commercial 
year 1888-89, 14,461 cwt.; and that for the year 1889, 17,164 cwt., isthe largest yet recorded. It is 
much to be regretted that so small an area of the country appears suited to this cultivation. Even 
in suitable localities cacao still suffers somewhat from the attacks of He/opeltis ; and larger enemies 
that have to be kept down are squirrels and wild cats. 


Caoutchouc Trees.—With reference to the remarks I offered in my last report as to the great 
desirability of Government taking up the cultivation of Hevea (Para rubber) on a large scale, I 
have now the satisfaction of being able to record that the Forest Department hasmadea commence- _ 
ment by the selection of land near Nambapana, in Sabaragamuwa, a portion of which is to be cleared 
and planted during the ensuing season. This decision was not come to till too late in the year to 
enable the seed of 1889 to be used for the purpose. We had a large crop at Henaratgoda, and a 
smaller one at Pérddeniya. As I have often had occasion to point out, these seeds quickly 
lose their vitality and have to be sown immediately. About 8,000 were sold, a considerable number 
sent properly packed to Queensland, and the remainder sown at Henaratgoda, where there are now 
several thousand seedlings, which, when “stumped,” can be rendered available for planting out. 

I have supplied the Forest Department with such information as our experience of this tree 
at Henaratgoda has afforded us. 1t may be useful, as showing the rate of growth, to bring together 
the records taken at the end of each year of one tree at Henaratgoda for the past ten years. The 
tree was four years old in 1880; the circumference is taken at 3 ft. from the ground. 


ft. in, ite, shay 
1880 1 4 | 1885 By 
1881 1 9 | 1886 4 1 
1882 2 14) 1887 4 53 
1883 2 6 1888 0) 
1884 3 (0 1889 by 4) 


The Panama rubber trees (Castilloa) do not now grow rapidly ; the best tree at Henaratgoda 
has increased during the year half an inch only, being now 3 ft. 5 in. in circumference. At 
Pérddeniya the trees of this species are not looking healthy or thriving well. 

In March last the conductor at Henaratgoda experimented on the rapidity of the flow of 
rubber from a Para, a Castilloa, and a Ceara tree respectively, and reports that to obtain 4 oz. rubber 
it took, from a Para tree 3} hours, from a Castilloa 2 hours, and from a Ceara 5 hours. _ 

‘lo illustrate the importance of the caoutchouc trade, I may quote some figures of the imports 
from Brazil into the United Kingdom. In 1887 no less than 113,955 ewt. were imported, valued at 
£1,6)5,115, orabout £14 per ewt.; the greater part of this was Para rubber, the price of which duri1 
the past three years has varied between 2s. and 3s. 6d. per 1b. This enormous quantity is wholly 
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obtained from wild trees, and additions to the sources of supply are urgently needed ; indeed, there 
is every probability that in the long run, as with cinchona so with caoutchouc, it is upon systematic 
plantations in the Old World that we shall have to depend for our supply.* 


Guttapercha.—The increase in these slow-growing trees is but slight. Payena Leeriiis 23 ft. 
high and 10 in. in circumference, and Dichopsis pustulata 14 ft, 9 in. high, with a circumference of 
stem of 9 in, 


Cotton.—The mills of the Ceylon Spinning and Weaving Company at Colombo being now 
in working order, the company is prepared to purchase at certain rates any quantity of Ceylon- 
grown cotton ; and a considerable quantity of the Tinnevelly sort and smaller quantities of Egyptian 
and New Orleans has come in from the Jaffna, Batticaloa, and Anuradhapura districts. 

In continuation of previous consignments (see my last report), Mr. Mitchell sent, in January, 
seed of the Bourbon variety. This was tried at Henaratgoda, Badulla, and Anuradhapura, and in 
the latter Garden afforded a small but fairly good crop of pods. At Badulla it suffered much from 
red bugs, and at Henaratgoda it failed completely. 

A very successful experiment with Sea Island cotton on an estate in the Dumbara district 
requires some notice, as showing what may be done by careful cultivation in a favourable season. 
A very fine crop is now (February, 1890) being harvested off 90 acres sown at the end of August 
in good soil, after experiencing an eminently favourable north-east monsoon. 

By the kindness of the proprietors I have been provided with the record of rainfall for the 
last three months of the past year, the critical time when the pods were ripening, and of the two 
previous years ; and as the result so strongly confirms the remarks made in my last report as to 
influence of dry weather on this cultivation, the record is here given: — 


1887, 1888. 1889. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 
October ene ie 8°82 i 10°55 a TAT 
November 406 Bas 11°51 aa 6°31 ue 4:68 
December Beis Pate 17-21 ae 9°64. ne 3:03 
Total ... 37°54 26°50 15:18 


The contrast of the past season, as compared with 1887 and 1888, is very marked, especially in 
December, and the failure of the rains of the north-east monsoon, however injurious to some culti- 
vation, proved most beneficial to the cotton crop. The only insect enemy which proved serious 
in this locality was Helopeltis, which almost destroyed a patch of a few acres; but its ravages were 
stopped completely by a systematic catching by hand. 


Tobacco.—A large quantity of tobacco, chiefly of the Sumatra sort, has been grown and cured 
in the Matalé and Dumbara districts, and at the present time (February, 1890) as much as 62 tons 
of cured leaf is being sorted and stacked on one estate in the latter district, where most of the 
curing is carried on. It remains to be seen how Ceylon high-class tobacco will fare in the 
home market. 


Cubebs.—My efforts to obtain this plant for the Gardens have been continued. On June 5, 
we received from our correspondent at Soerabaya, Java,a Wardian case containing twelve plants 
and six cuttings, with the assurance that the greatest care had been taken to insure the acquisition 
of the right plant. The cuttings were dead, but nine of the plants were in good order, and these 
were at once planted out, and are doing well both at Péradeniya and Henaratgoda. None have yet 
flowered, but from the foliage alone I fear that again we have failed to obtain the true P. Cubeba., 
I still, however, hope to get from Java ripe seed (as to which there could scarcely be any doubt) 
sown in a Wardian case and allowed to germinate before leaving. 


Gambier.—Vhis product has been suggested as a desirable cultivation for the natives in the 
wet districts of the south of Ceylon, and an application from the Government Agent of Ratnapura 
for a large supply of seed has been forwarded to the Singapore Government. I made a few remarks 
on the plant affording this substance in my Report for 1887 (p. 14), and on the difficulty I had found 
in getting either plants or seeds here alive. In August last we again received a small supply of 


* The only plantation of Hevea in the Hast at present is that under the Indian Forest Department at Mereui, 
Lower Burma. According to the last Report (1888-89) there are here 49 large trees—probably the survivors of the 500 
sent from Ceylon in 1878—6,358 put out in 1887 and 1888, and 15,607 in nurseries. 
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seed, but none germinated, and in November two plants arrived in a Wardian case, but soon died. 
I am now informed by Mr. Ridley, Superintendent of the Singapore Botanic Gardens, that these 
seeds do not retain their vitality after gathering for more than twenty-four hours. But the plant 
grows like a weed at Singapore, and if once successfully introduced here would probably flourish 
equally well. 


Sarsaparilla.—The “Jamaica Sarsaparilla” of commerce is the produce of Smilax offici- 
nalis, and comes chiefly from the Cordillera of Chiriqui in the Isthmus of Panama. It derived its 
name “ Jamaica” from being formerly brought from Central America to that island, whence it was 
exported to Hurope. Of this plant next to nothing is known, but a Smilax has been cultivated in 
Jamaica itself for many years, and affords asarsaparilla which is exported to a small extent. A local 
nurseryman having recently forwarded a sample grown in Ceylon from plants of this kind imported 
from Jamaica, attention has been again called to the plant, of which several specimens from Kew 
are in cultivation at Péradeniya. I gave a woodcut illustration of the base of the stem and roots 
of this Smilax in “ Medicinal Plants” (sub t. 289), in an account of S. officinalis, to which species the 
late D. Hanbury considered it to belong: but as I there pointed out, the specimens do not well agree 
with De Candolle’s description of the type-specimens of that species. Quite recently also Sir J. Hooker 
has expressed his opinion (Bot. Mag., sub t. 7054) that the cultivated Jamaica sarsaparilla and 
S. officinalis will prove, when their flowers are known, to be different species. 


Disease in Cocoanut Leaves.—Some alarm was caused in the early part of the year ona 
cocoanut estate at Véyangoda by an affection of the leaves of this palm. The disease was seen to 
commence as small yellow roundish spots, which gradually die in the centre, and by spreading and 
coalescing finally result in the death of considerable portions of the leaf. A parasitic fungus at 
once suggested itself as the cause, but a careful microscopical examination has not revealed 
to me the presence of any species likely to cause the damage. Mr. M. C. Potter, of Cambridge, 
however, who investigated some material which he took home with him from Ceylon, informs me 
that he finds a fungus in the patches allied to Helminthosporium, which he thinks may do some 
damage. This I did not detect in the specimens examined by me, and I have arrived at the con- 
clusion, from an inspection of the treesand from the history and local character of the affection, that 
the malady is due to some cause affecting the general nutrition of the trees attacked. The disease 
does not show any decided tendency to spread even in the neighbourhood of the worst cases. 


Oranges from Queensland.—The loss of a consignment of grafted oranges from the 
Queensland Acclimatization Society in 1886 was recorded in my report for that year (p. 10); and I 
am now glad to report the arrival of a second assortment in September in excellent order, from the 
same source. There are twenty-four selected named varieties, and a plantation has been formed at 
Péradeniya, where they are doing well, 


Kei Apple (Aberia caffra).—Bushes of this at Hakgala of some age, but of the origin of which 
we have no record, fruited during the year. This large spiny shrub is a native of Natal and Kaf- 
fraria, and grows well in South Europe and other warm temperate regions ; in Natal itis much used 
for fences. The fruit has a very agreeable acid flavour, and is well adapted for preserves, The 
plant is a near ally of our native “Kétembilla” (Aberia Gardneri), the smaller fruit of which is also 
edible, 


Fruit Garden at Hakgala.—Mr, Nock reports :— 


The beds for the fruit trees were completed in January, and the plants set out 6 ft, apart. 
They commenced to grow at once, and the cherries and raspberries bore a good many fruit. The apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and peaches made very fair growth, and the wood ripened well. They began to rest in June. 
The strong winds at this time blew off nearly all the leaves, and they had a very rough time of it. Early in Novem- 
ber all were pruned that required it, and it was hoped that they would then start into active growth, and to induce 
them to do so they were lightly syringed night and morning. Nearly all the apples and a few of the pears and 
plums started into growth in December, but I regret to have to report that none of them look really healthy, and 
I am afraid that very few are likely to do much good. 


Trial of Potatoes at Hakgala.—Mr. Nock, having received from England tubers of twenty 
varieties of potatoes, has been able to make a trial of them, and gives the results as follows :— 


They were planted, in good soil, on February 6 in a plot of ground facing the east. They began to show on 
the 15th ; by the 20th were all above ground, and by the end of the month most of them were eartned up. 

During the first three or four weeks they suffered a good bit from grub, especially Nos. 2, 8, 10, 15, 18, and 
19. They grew very fast, and looked remarkably well till the heavy rains at the end of March, and immediately — 
after the rains some of them began to show signs of disease in the tops, the worst being the Kidney varieties, — 
Nos. 5, 9, 13, 15, and 19. 

The weather continuing wet they were all lifted on April 22, having been in the ground only seventy-five 
days. If the weather had been fine they would haye been allowed to stay inthe ground a fortnight or three weeks P 


(23 
longer. The sets were all carefully counted and weighed before they were planted, and the tubers produced were 
counted and weighed as they were lifted. The following table will show the result :— 


Number | Weight | Number | Number | Weight 
No. Names. of in bitten off of Tubers) in Remarks. 
Sets. | Ounces. |by Grubs. Pee | Ounces. 
| | Ae: 
1 |Magnum Bonum...| 15 | 28 1 250 | 336 | Stood the rains well 
2 {Vicar of Laleham...| 16 28 6 36s «146 Do. and tubers all large 
3. |White Roses een| ot LOewahb 922) 1 170 | 336 Do. and tops not much 
| | diseased 
4 |White Elephant ...) 15 28 1 86.2 1216 Do. 0. 
5 |Ashleaf Aas SEG 7 2 30 11. | Very badly diseased, and very small 
6 |Adirondack aelad) Lo 29 — 140 336 | In every way satisfactory 
7 |Weber’sHarlyWhite| 17 | 21 1 130 352 Do. 
Beauty | | 
8 |Mona’s Pride 8 8 6 36 | 32 | Suffered from grub, otherwise good 
9 |Racehorse dco 4 3 — 22 15 | Badly diseased 
10 |Tom Price’s Black 9 9 6 24 16 | A capital potato, no disease, but badly 
Prince | cut off by grub 
11 |Reece’s Kidney ... 4 4 4 1 | Suffered from grub 
12 |Chiswick Favourite. 4 7 32 64 | Stood the rain the best, and in every 
way satisfactory 
13 |Bowyer’s Kidney ... 5 6 3 16 16 | Badly diseased 
14 |Imperator | 10 18 3B 80 208 | Stood the rains well, a capital potato 
15 |Premier 500 6 7 Gi er _— Came up weakly, and all were taken by 
grub 
16 |Beauty of Hebron... 4 5 — | 21 64 | Suffered badly in the tops, but a fine 
| | potato and of large size 
17. |Cosmopolitan op 6 9 2 26 48 | Suffered badly in the tops, but. fairly 
| | good crop 
18 |Yorkshire Hero ...| B= 6 iia 6 3 | Did no good 
19 |Myatt’s Prolific Ash-| 14 21 10 36 24 | Suffered most from grub, and produce 
leaf very small 
20 |Sutton’s Seedling...) 19 25 Beer 145 240 | Suffered badly in the tops, but gave a 
good round crop 


Lt will be seen from the above that ten or twelve sorts gave capital returns, Weber’s Early White Beauty 
being the best,—producing 22 lb. from 22 0z. There is no doubt that potatoes can be grown very profitably at 
elevations from 4,000 to 5,500 ft. if they are planted in the dry months, but a week’s heavy rain, or even a soaking 
of 2 or 3 in. of rain, generally brings on disease and puts an end to their growth, and when this occurs the sooner 
they are lifted the better. 


Shantung Cabbage—Seeds of this Chinese vegetable, the “ Pé-tsai,”’ were received from 
Kew early in the year. A good account of this cabbage will be found in the Kew Bulletin for 
May, 1888 (p. 137). It is the Brassica chinensis, L., and is considerably different in appearance 
from the ordinary varieties of cabbage. The seeds were sent to Hakgala, and the following report 
is now forwarded by Mr. Nock :— 


It grows, I find, remarkably well here. In appearance and habit of growth it is like a gigantic Cos lettuce, 
bright pea green in colour, and when cooked possesses a very agreeable and delicate cabbage flavour. It also has 
the great advantage of standing the rains well, and growing quickly to a size ready for use. The stalks of the 
leaves being thick and succulent, can be dressed and eaten like seakale, and taken altogether it may be considered 
a valuable addition to the kitchen garden. 


In China it is also eaten uncooked as a salad, and said to have a very delicate flavour. 


Stachys tuwberifera, Naud. (Stachys affinis, Bunge).—In continuation of last year’s report 
Mr. Nock writes :— 


The crop of this vegetable was taken up in September, and weighed 20 lb. This was the produce of ia small 
atch of land 9 ft. long by 4 ft. broad. The soil was literally full of the small edible roots. They are, however, 
fear, too small and insipid to meet with much favour among Europeans. The roots were stored in dry sand, but 

they did not keep well, and a good many very soon decayed. All the sound roots were again planted in December, 
an commenced to grow at once. We have now a good stock of plants, and can supply any one who wishes to try 
them. 

This vegetable seems to be very’popular in France, and at Amiens a preserve is made from it, 
The English name for it in some catalogues is “ Vegetable Whitebait.” 


Ga} 
Ullucus tuberosus.—The following further information on this vegetable is sent by Mr. 
Nock :— 


The crop of these tubers was lifted early in the year, and the produce from 30 square feet was 15 pounds, 
and from another little patch was gathered 9 lb. Reckoning 15 lb. from 30 square feet. they cropped at the rate of 9 
tons to the acre. But the whole crop of 24 lb. was taken from a space of 100 square feet, which gave a yield of, 
say, 5 tonsto the acre. This shows a variation, of, say, 44 tons an acre for a bad crop up to 9 tons for a good crop. 
Fifty of the largest tubers weighed exactly.20 oz. The 12 largest weighed 6 oz., and the largest single tuber exactly 
3 of an oz. 
: They have very much improved in strength of growth and size of tuber since last year, and I think by 
selection and careful cultivation there is no reason why they should be produced in a few years as large as ordinary 
potatoes. And if the flavour can only be improved in a corresponding degree, it would become a valuable 
vegetable, as it grows well, and so far has not been sukject to any disease. 


The above anticipations of Mr. Nock have been since confirmed by the results of lifting, on 
February 26, the crop yielded by 50 selected tubers planted on June 10, and weighing only 17 oz. 
He writes :— 

I found the yield to be 52 lb., and the largest tuber was a little over 2 oz. One root gave 636 tubers, weigh- 
ing 6 lb.. These were grown inabed only 32 ft. long by 3 ft. wide ; the yield per acre would be enormous. 


Mr. Nock sent me twelve of the best tubers for trial as a vegetable, and boiled in well salted 
water until quite tender, and served with white sauce, they are excellent. They are alittle “ waxy,” 
but I think that in this tuber, if we have not exactly a substitute for the potato, we have a very 
good addition to our vegetables. 


Conifers at Hakgala.—The yield of timber of two trees at Hakgala cut down this year is 
worth nothing—one, Cryptomeria japonica, about sixteen years old, produced 90 ft. of 1-in. 
boards, measuring in width 16 in. at bottom to 6 in. at top. The other, Cupressus torulosd, about 
twenty years old, gave 176 ft. of 1-in. boards, much like white pine in appearance, and easy to work. 


Library.—The MS. catalogue of the contents of the Library, which I prepared several 
years ago, and have since kept up, has now been printed, forming a little pamphlet of 28 pages, 
which was issued in February. The titles are systematically arranged under thirteen classes 
of subjects. 

The Library contains a good working collection of Botanical books, but their careful 
collation showed that a good many were imperfect. The most serious gaps were in that most 
necessary constituent of a Botanic Garden library, the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” and these, I am glad to 
say, we have been able almost to fill up by means of a special vote. This was sufficient to purchase 
the whole of the first series (53 volumes), and seven volumes of the third series, leaving only 
eight volumes needed to complete this valuable work, which has now reached its 116th annual 
volume. 


Museum.—Diring the coming year I hope to make a good commencement with a Museum 
of Economic Botany at Pérddeniya, a small vote for the purpose, long promised, having at length 
been granted. This will all be expended on glass-fronted cases and glass-stoppered jars, experietice 
having shown that all dried vegetable specimens must be protected from the air. Four rooms of 
the house formerly occupied by the Director are available for the Museum, of which two are now 
occupied by timbers, and I purpose, at all events for the present, to restrict the collection to the 
wild and cultivated productions of Ceylon only. And I may take this opportunity of appealing 
to all who have the means of obtaining specimens and samples suitable for exhibition to assist me 
in making an adequate display of raw and manufactured vegetable products of all kinds, and from 
all parts of the Island, by forwarding such to Pérddeniya. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CGQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 

Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at jhe Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th June, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (20,194 Xb. ), which ’sold | 
as under :— 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ec. 

1 MR 245 1 ch congou 92 21 

2 Do 246 1 do bro mix 120 22 

3 Do 247° 1 do dust 130 18 

4 Do 248 2 do red ieaf 220 23 

5 N 249 10 hf-ch bro mix 500 23 

6 N 250 4 do dust 320 18 
7 N 251 2 do congou 110.—s 2 | 

8 N 252 1 do red leaf 46 dL: 

9 Clontarf 253 16 do bro pek 1040 955 bid 
10 Do 255 16 ch pekoe 1520 50 bid | 
ll Do 257 24 do pek sou 2160 35 bid 
12 Do 259 1 do bro mix 100 20 
13 Do 260 1 do dust 100 21 
14 Logan 261 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 45 bid 
15 Do 263 20 do pek sou 900 32 
16 Do 265 10 do souchong 450 24 
7 266 2 do unassorted 90 23 bid 
18 Kottagalla 267 8 do bro pek 560 719 
19 Do 268 2 do dust 240-22 
20 CT 269 25 hf-ch souchong 1000 15 
a1 Do 271 1 do dust 70 17 
22 WHN 272 3 box pek oolong 69 37 
23 Do 273 2 do bro pekoolong 29 50 
24 Salem 274 12 hf-ch bro pek 540 50 
25 Do 276 35 do pekoe 1400 37 
26 Do 278 1 do dust 56 19 
27 Do 279 3 do pekoe No. 1 150 33 
28 Do 280 1 box  fannings 24 20 
29 Do 281 2 do congou 37 20 
30 Tarf 282 31 hf-ch bro pek 1705 
31 Do 284 26 do pekoe 1170 Hardl 
32 Do 286 25 ch pek sou £000 ( ROt AF 
3 Do 288 4 do souchong 820 
34 T F 289 5 do bro pek 450 
35 Do 10 4 do pekoe 320 
36 Do 11 10 do pek sou 800 - not ard. | 
37 Do 13. 2 hf-ch congou 120 
88 Do 14. 2 ch dust 236 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th June, 
the uadermentioned lots of Tea (50,850 lb.), which sold 


COLOMBo, JUNE 25, 1889. 


as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. c. 
1 Woodcote 284 1 ch red leaf 80 12 
2 Do 286 4 do bro mix 320 19 
3S K 288 4 hf-ch congou 240 25 
4 Do 290 ,5 do dust 415 18 | 
5 Kurulugalla 292 7 ch pek sou 70) 25 
6 Do 294 6 do unassorted 600 25 
7 Do. 2965 4 do — souchong 360 19 
8 Do 298 3 do fannings 3410 17 
9 Anning- 
kande 300 5 do congou 450 18 
10 Do 302 12 do red leaf 1080 08 bid 
11 Do 304 38 do dust B15 17 
12 Do 3806 1 hf-ch bro tea 50 20 
13 Downside 308 2 do red leaf 110 10 
14 Do 310. 3 do congou 165 13 
The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. 
15 Polatagama 312 40 hf-ch tro pek 2000 
16 Do » o9 do do 1950 
17 Do 314 50 do  pekve 2000 [ 
18 Do TON GO. do 2000 }not ard. 
19 Do >», 32 do do 1280 
20 Do 816 45 do pek sou zie) 
21 Do mm 45) do do 2025 
22 Campden 
Hill 818 38 ch pek sou No. 2 3420! not ard. 
23 Do 820 16 do souchong 1440 
24 Berragalla 322 4 do dust 600 19 
25 Do 324 4 do congou 860 21 
26 Do 326 1 do red leaf 125 12 
27 Asolokande 328 4 do bro pek 400 40 
28 Do 830 3 do pekoe 300 34 
29 Do 332 1 do pek sou 100 21 | 
30 Do 68% I do dust 130 20 


PRICE: 124 ¢ cents each; 3 copies. 
30 cents; 6 copies $ rupee: 


ee Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No perlb «, 

2 “Holmwood 336 23 hf-ch bro pek 1265 50 bid: 
32 Do 338 22 ch pekoe 2200 40 
33 Do 340 15 do pek sou 1500 29 
B+ Do 342 3 hf-ch dust 210 20 
35 Lyegrove 344 67 do bro pek 2850 45 
| 36 Do 346 15 do pekoe 750 37 
37 Do 348 2 do dust 131 17 
38 Do 350 17 do bro pek 840 45, 
39 Do 352 7 do pekoe 350 26 
40 Do 354 3 do dust 168 20 
41 DDM 356 14 do bro pek 840 48 bid 
42 Do 358 12 ch pekoe 1200 40 bid 
43 Do 360 15 do pel gou 1500 29 bid 
44 Melrose 362 2 hf-ch bro or pek 100 36 
45 Do 364 21 do bro pek 1260 4t 
46 Do 366 22 do pekoe 1210 36 
{ 47 Do 368 14 ch pek sou 1400 30 
48 Do 370 1 do dust 152 21 
49 Bandara- 

polla 372 20 hf-ch bro pek 1100 
50 Do 374 14 ch pekoe 1260 } not ard. 
51 Do 376 13 do pek gou 1170 
52 Do 378 2 hf-ch congou 150 
53 FF 384 4 do dust 349 20 
54 Mukeloya 386 6 do bro pek 390 56 
55 Do 388 6 do pekoe 300 42 
56 Do 390 17 do pek sou 850 34 
57 G 392 1 do red leaf 50 19 
58 G 394 5 do dust 400 21 
59 CB 396 2 do dust 160 21 
60 GT W 398 6 do pek fan 360 25 
61 Do 400 1 do congou 50 22 
62 Do 2 4 do dust 325 22 
63 PATE 5 do bro pek 279 36 
64 Do Gua Sisedo, pek sou 342 31 


Messrs, E. BenuHAM & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- 
her of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th June, the un- 


dermentioned lots of Tea (595 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

Lot Mark Box Weight 

No. No. Pkgs_ Description per lb. c. 

1 Doomba AG 7 ch congou 595 21 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 12th June, the 
undermeantioned lots of Tea (12,140 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No per ‘Tb. c. 

1 Pate Rajah 3 6 hf-ch or pek 800 42 

2 Do 4 6 do pekoe 800 32 

3 Do 5 15 do pek sou 675 25 

4 Do fais, do dust 65 16 

5 Agar’s Land 8 14 ch bro pek 1400 = 60 

6 Do 10 11 do pekoe 1078 49 

7 Do 12 7 do pek sou C5) 33 

8 idee 13 14 hf-ch_ or pek 700 48 

9 Do 15 28 do pekoe 1344 33 

10 Do 17 14 do pek sou 672 27 

11 Willesden 19 18 ch or pek 1710 45 

12 Do 21 18 do pekoe 1620 25 bid 
13 S 23 14 do do 1400-27 bid 
ld § 25 3 hf-ch bro pek Ne. 2 180 

15 § 26 1 do bro mixed 45 j Dot ard 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room, today, 12th June,the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea( 23,399 lb.), which sold as under:— 


{| Lot Mark Box Weight 

No, No. Pkgs. Deecription perlb. c. 

1 Patiagama 73 29 ch pekoe 2755 46 

2 Do 75 17 hf-ch bro pek 917 66 

3 Do 77 5 do dust 361 21 

4 OG uisy Toby tar fannings 500 out. jd 

5 Nahalma 81 23 do pekoe 2415 44 b 

6 Do 83 15 hf-ch bro or pek 825 64 bid 

7 Do 85 12. ch pel sou 1260 31 

8 Do 87 10 hf-ch congou 550 22 

9 Do So eenieach! pekoe 73d 29 

10 Do 91 5 hf-ch bro or pek 275 43 

11 Do 93 5 ch pek sou 525 23 

12 Do 95 3 hf-ch congou 156 21 
113 Do 97 19 do dust JJ 1330 21 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


2 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. per lb. c¢ 

14 Aberfoyle 99 39 ch pekoe 3315 32 bid 
15 Do 1 16 do bro pek 1440 40 bid 
16 Do 3-3. do bro mix 270 10 bid 
17 Do & Ll do souchong 85 \ 21 

18 Do 7 11 hf-ch do 495 

19 Do 9 1 ch pek fans 125 

20 Do 11 4 do do 280 t 21 

21 Do 13 2 do do 160 
22 PM,Ceylon15 30 hf-ch pekoe 1350 41 bid | 
23 Do 17 25 do bro pek 1250 62 

24 Do 19 45 do pek sou 20.5 33 


Messrs. SomERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (27,070 lb.), which sold 


@8 under:— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No oO. per lb. oc. 
Wael 1h 84 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 46 
2 Do 85 6 do pekoe 280 27 
3 Do Bose Lich do No2 85 26 
4 Do 87 7 do bro tea 910 9 
5 P 88 3 hf-ch bropek 144 41 
6 P 89 1 do pekoe 52 26 
7 P 90 11 do pek sou 554 22 
Sek 91 1 box congou 24 10 
9 PB 92 1 do dust 28 15 
10 Relugas 93 23 hf-ch bro pek 1265 71 bid 
11 Do 94 11 ch pekoe 1210 47 bid 
12 Do 95 14 do pek sou 1400 33 bid 
13 Do 96 2 hf-ch dust 170 18 
14 DPO 97 35 do bro pek 1750 
15 Do 98 20 do pekoe 1000 
16 Do 99 47 do pek sou 1880 | not ard. 
17 Do 100 5 do souchong 250 
18 Do il 9. ado pek dust 585 
19 Salawe 2 4 do bro pek 208 50 
20 Do 3 10 do pekoe 530 29 bid 
21 Do 4 1ii-do pek sou 850 24 
22 Do 5 3 do unassorted 162 15 bid 
23 Do 6 do dust 70 17 
24 Allakolla 7 27 do bro pek 1350 63 
25 Do 8 6 do do No. 2 330 38 
26 Do 9 16 ch pekoe 1600 39 
27 Do 10 2 do do No. 2 170 25 
28 Do Wt 183.. ake pek sou 1300 29 bid 
29 Do 12 ido 
1 hf-ch bro tea 185 20 
30 Do 14 1 ch congou 80 10 
31 ZZ Z 15 8 hf-ch do 320 21 
32 Do 16 6 do dust 300 17 bid 
33 H WD 17 10 do bro pek 450 23 bid 
34 Do 18 5 do congou 200 6 bid 
35 Do 19 8 do dust 464 16 bid 
36 F 20meaezech! pekoe 200 27 
37 DG 21 12 hf-ch bro tea 660 20 
38 Ds 99) =35 do. bro mix 195 18 
39 Do 23 3 do dust 195 18 
40 Do 24 2 do pek dust 120 withd’n 
41 D D5. 2h do bro mix 90 10 
42 D 26 8 do dust 520 16 
43 ee. 27) 4- ch bro tea 448 6 bid 
44 R 28 1hf-ch bro pek 50 37 
45 R 29 1 do pekoe 45 28 
46 T 30) 2) do pek sou 90 24 
47 Horagaskelle 31 4 do bro pek 200 36 
48 Do By) 8} Glo) pekoe 109 29 
49 Do 33 11 do pek sou 471 23 
50 Do 34 3 do unassorted 131 14 
51 LBK 85 10 ch red leaf 1000 8 bid 
52 DN P 36 1 do bro or pek 140 
53 Do 37, 3) do bro tea 300 
54 Do 88 2 do red leaf 200} not ard. 
55 Do 39 4 do No. 1 dust 400 
56 Do 40 7 do », 2 dust 1050 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (68,106 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per! ibs= ic; 
1 Wallahan- 
duwa 10 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 51 bid 
2 Do 12°16) do pekoe 300 34 bid 
o H 14 14 do 
1 box bro pek 860 40 bid 
4H 16 21 hf-ch pekoe No,1 1050 39 
5 Campden 
Hill 18 38 ch pek souNo.2 32420 21 bid 
6 Do 20 16 do souchong 1440 out 


Lot Mark ex Packages Description  Weghit 
Op oO. er ib. c. 
7 Gondenawa 22 30 hf-ch bro pek AS 37 
8 Do 24 34 ch pekoe 3060 30 bid 
9 Do 26 16 do pek sou 1360 24 bid 
10 Do 28 4 hf-ch dust 280 19 
The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. 
11 Polatagama 30 40 hf-ch bro pek 2000 56 
12 Do ae 9 do do 1950 56 
13 Do 32 50 do pekoe 2000 36 
l4 Do 7 oo) Go do 2000 37 
15 Do » 382 do do 1280 37 
16 Do 34 45 do pek sou 2025 26 bid 
17 Do », 45 do do 2025 26 bid 
18 386 5 do  souchong 250 22 
19 H 38 34 do congou 1700 12 bid 
20 H 40 46 do fannings 2300 22 bid 
Ze 42 2 do pek sou 110 20 
22 N 44 1 do red leaf 45 10 
23 N 46 lon do dust 60 19 
24 Kandapola 48 25 do congou 1000 39 bid 
= Be a0 12 do dust 960 22 
26 le) 5) 3 do d 25 
27 Pansala- - 8 qi 
tenne 54 5 do bro tea 
28 Do 56 ch do ag 7 
29 Do 568 2hf-ch dust 140 20 
30 Farnham 60 21 do pek sou 945 26 
31 Do 62 4 do dust 300 20 
32 Middleton 64 21 do bro pek 1176 66 bid 
33 Do 66 17 ch pekoe 1700 48 ‘ 
34 Do 68 12 do pek sou 1152 84 
35 Do 70 1 bf-ch congou 48 20 
35 WO i) 6 ch souchoug 570 24 
37 Do 74 «1 hf-ch unassorted oolong 4 42 
38 =F 75 16 do bro tea 720 13 
39 Walla Valley 78 28 ch bro pek 3080 69 
40 Do 80 26 do pekoe 2600 46 
41 A 82 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 61 
42 A 84 7 do pekoe 330 31 
43 A 86 7 do pek sou 350 22 
44 A 88 8 do souchong 400 19 
45 A 90 2 do fannings 140 15 
46 A SPA 93}. ake) red leat 150 10 
47 A 94 2 do unassorted 100 16 
48 Theberton 96 16 do bro pek 800 58 
49 Do 98 21 do pekoe 1050 44 
50 Do 100 27 do pek sou 1350 32 
pl pe a02 e do bro pek sou 600 28 
52 fo) 04 3 do dust 
53 Bandara- a ay 
polla 106 20 do bro pek 1100 59 
54 Do 108 14 ch pekoe 1250 40 bid 
By) Do 110 13 do pek sou 1170 31 
56 Do 112 2 hf-ch congou 150 20 
67 Thorntield 114 34 do bro pek 1802 69 
58 Do 116 30 ch pekoe 2640 42 bid 
49 Do 118 31 do pek sou 3100 36 
bu Do 120 3hf-ch pek dust 255 D5 
61 G 22 ee leech bro pek 124 25 
62 G 124° 1 do pekoe 100 22 
63 OG 126 9 hf-ch 
8 ch ek dust 1640 
64 Mukeloya 123 4 hf-ch ee pek 240 = 
65 Do 130 3 do  pekoe 15051 
65 Do 132 18 do pek sou 650 31 
67 G TW Heh 2) Glo congou 100 21 
63 Avisawellal35 4 do dus‘ 300 20 
69 Do 135 6 do fannings 339 20 
70 Comer 153! “£ vch bro mix 100 10 
71 Do 140 2hfch dust 120 18 
72) WS 142 lado congou 45 8 
73-1 144 2 do dust 130 16 
74 1 146 1 do red leaf 49 8 
(py Ve 148° 1 do do 68 out 
76 J 450 1 box congou 30 8 
dh tare 152 1 ht-ch red leaf 55 8 
78 J 154 1 do do 17 out. 
79 K 156 1 do congou 40 7 
80 K lag 2 eh red leaf 80 out 
Shih IS 160 2 hf-ch do 110 6 
Mr. E. JouNput up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce  Sale-room today, 12th June, the 


undermentioned lots of T'ea (35,3521b.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
oO. No. per lb. ce. 
a AY 15 9 hf-ch dust 585 20 
2 Vi 16 6 do  fannings 300 24 
3 T FE 17 2 do congou 120 17 
4 Do 18 2 ch dust 236 21 
5 St. Clair 19 12 do or pek 1056 17 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Mark Box Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No Pkgs Description per lb cc No. No. : per lb. c. 
a) Do 21 20 hf-ch~ bro pek 1240 71 bid | 47 Do 152) fo da bro mix No. 754- ; 
a Do 23 25 ch pekoe Nos, 693- 60 700 22 bid 
717 +2200 49 48 Do 153 7 do bro mix No. oie 
at 25 22 do ekoe Nos. 750- 700 22 
& me i B 771 1936 54 49 Do 154 4 hf-ch dust 300 23 
2 Do 27 23 do pek sou 1817s 4 50 Clontarf 155 15 do bro pek 1028 60 
&@ Bowhill 29 9 hf-ch bro pek 540 51 51 Do 157 16 ch pekoe 1505 46 bid 
aa Do 31 5 ch  pekoe 415 33 52 Do 159 24 do pek sou 2129 33 bid 
Ez Do 82 12 do do 1080 30 : 43 Do 161 1 box dust 18 21 
LS TLarf 34 39 hf-ch bro pek 2145 69 bid 
X Do 36 32 do pekoe ae ee 
L 38 385 ch ek sou 2 é , 
“= De Bs acc Fouchong 320 31 Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. putup for saleat the 
LZ Yellisagalla 41 4 do  bropek 360 46° | Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 19th June, 
as Do 42 9 do pekoe 720 20 bid = 3 é 
Z Do 44 13 do  pek sou 988 28 bid the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,869 lb.), whieh 
20 Do 456 2 do dust & fans 260 16 bi - 
Zi Templestowe 47 30 hf-ch or pek 1680))) cag sold a8 under— 
22 Do 49 21 do  pekoe 1092 ¢withd’n. | Tot. Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
23 Do 51 33 do  pek sou 1716 No. No perlb. c. 
~ 24 Do 53 4 do bro mix 20020 1 DNP 41 1 ch _ broor pek 140 25 
25 Do 54 4 do dust 296 20 2 Do 42 3 do bro tea 300. 15 bid 
26 We Vallon 55 7 ch  congou 665 24 3) Do 43 2 do red leaf 200 8 
2a Do 56 1 do dust 140-16 4 Do 44 4 do dustNol 400 21 
2s Do 57 1 do do 13017 5 Do a5 qe do) eadon 5522 1050-15 
aAYU 58 5 do 6 Deal 46 6 do bro pek 600 39 
4 hf-ch pek dust 953 18 7 Do MTA ido or pek 440 43 
32 Do 59 2 ch 8 Do 48 6 do  pekoe 600 30 bid 
2 hf-ch congou 322. 21 9 Do 49 9 do pek sou 900 22 
3L WNorthcove 60 41 do bro pek 2255 10 Do 50 5 do  souchong 450 15 
32 Do 62 52 ch — pekoe 4680 not |/i1 Do 51 2 do  fannings 200 15 
as Do 64 4 do congou 360 ( arrived | 12 Do 52 2 do bro tea 128 12 bid 
ae Do 65 4 do dust 280 13 Do 53 4 do dust 296 16 
14 DPO 54 35 hf-ch bro pek 1750 52 bid 
15 Do 55 20 do pekoe 1000 42 bid 
16 De Be 47 ae pek sou 1880 27 bid 
17 fe) 5 5 do souchon, 230 19 
Mr. HE. JoHN put up for Sale at the Chamber 18 Do BB a, da sek anne capi 
af Coramerce Sale-room today; 19th June, the under- | 19 Ossington 59 5 do bro pek 250 31 
A i in u 20 Do 60 21 do pekoe 1050 25, 
mentioned jots of Tea (78,135 lb.), which sold as|%) Do 61 23 do  pek sou 1035. 21 
Joes y 22 Do 62 4 do dust 240 16 
ce: 23 Aadneven 63 10 do bro pek 550 79 
Eet Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weigh 24 Do 64 21 ch pekoe 1890 55 
Noe 0. per lb. c. 25 KMOK 65 3 ch bro tea 270 15 
EEB 66 1 ch souchong 105 17 26 LiIM 66 2 hf-ch pek sou 100 21 
2 Do 67 edo red leaf 93 10 27 Do 67 8 do pekoe 400 21 
DE 68 4 do bro mix 400 21 28 Digalla 68 9 do pek dust 630 21 
Ae Do 69 13 do dust 1005 23 bid] 29 ZZ Z 69 6 do ust 300 18 bid 
% Nerthcove 70 41 hf-ch bro pek 2255 51 bid | 30 HWD 70 10 do bro pek 450 out 
S Do 72 52 ch pekoe 4680 36 bid | 31 Do 71 5 do congou 200 out 
@ Do 74 4 do congou 360 20 32 Do 72 8 do dust 464. 15 bid 
g Do 75 4 do dust 280 17 33 LGE 73 7 do do 630 not ard. 
9 Whyddon 76 14 do pek sou No. 1-14 1260 30 bid | 84 JHS 74 11 do bro pek 550 27 bid 
~Le Do 73 16 hf-ch orpek No. 15-30 800 45 bid | 35 Do 75 7 do pekoe 826 80 
IE Do 80 12. do pek sou No.31-42 1080 31 bid | 36 Do 76 10 do pek scu 500 23 bid 
i Do 82 15 hi-ch or pek No, 43-57 750 52 bid | 87 G L 77 8 do bro tea 360 out 
ta S M 84 2 do 35) eels 78 2 do dust 160 18 
2 box bro pek 14u 29 39 Kuruwitty 79 8 do bro pek 400 62 
1é Do 85 8 do pekoe 160 24 40 Do 80 10 do pekoe 450 35 
ES Do 86 1 do dust 20 16 41 Do 81 11 do pek sou 495 27 
i6é E 87 23 hf-ch bro pek 1150 48 42 Do 82 5 do unassorted 250 21 
iq Rk 89 24 do pekoe 1200 34 bid | 43 Do 83 1 do dust 70 21 
73 102 6 do  peksou 300-27 44 BR 84 4 do —broor pek 50 ~~ out 
igo RK 103 3 do fannings 150 15 45 Do 85 3 ch pekoe 300 23 
2B Mossville 104 20 ch bro pek 2000 50 46 Do 86 2 do pek sou 180 22 
-2h Do 106 15 do pekoe 1500 40 47 Do 87 1 do fannings 130 19 
23 Do 1u8 31 do pek sou 2945 28 48 Do S88 3 hf-ch do 180 18 
2% Worring- 49 Do 89 2 do do 120-18 
ton 110 58 hf-ch bro pek 3480 55 50 Koseneath 90 18 do bro pek 1008 53 bid 
Zk Do Toes do pekoe 2035 40 |ol Do 91 12 ch pek sou 1140 27 bid 
23 Do 1l4 92 do pek sou 4600 29 bid | 52 Do 92 10 do pekoe 980 29 bid 
26 E*Hspoir 116 23 do pekoe 1460 40 bid | 53 Salawe 93 3 hf-ch 
27 Albion 118 21 ch bro pek 2100 66 1 box bro pek 188 60 
:2&8 Do 120 17 do  pekoe 1530 = 48 54 Do 94 6 hf-ch 
2 Do 122 12 do pek sou 1080 33 1 box pekoe 318 37 
30 Do 124 2 do dust 170 24 55 Do 95 10 hf-ch 
3 Mahanilu 125 27 hf-ch or pek 1620. = 81 1 box pek sou 5388 33 
32 Do 127 20 ch pekoe 2000 ~=—60 56 Do 96 9 hf-ch 
3S Do 129 86 do  pek sou 3240 50 1 box unassorted 491 7 
34 Do Telos ols do dust 13 25 57 Do 97 1 hf-ch dust 57 3 
35 Do 132 1 do bro mix 120 22 
econ) pa) 20), ch ela broirek 2300-89 bid) Messrs, E. Benuam & Oo. put up for sale at the 
37 Do 135 19 do pekoe 2090 89 bid Ohamber of O Sal 
38 Do 1874. «8 doy | pekisou 300 27 ommerce Sale-room today, 19th June, 
3g Do Tose ee domaedGee 130. 20 the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,292 lb.), which 
49 Wadienlenal39 37 do bro pek 3330 «61 sold as under :— 
4l Do 141 85 do  pekoe 3150 34 bid | Lot Box Weight 
2 Do 148 29 do pek sou 2610 30 No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description perlb. ec. 
42 Do 145 1 do dust 135 Ql 100 48 6 hf-ch bro pek 800 
44 Ccuden 146 76 bf-ch or pek 3800 67 bid} 2 Do 50 6 do pekoe 300] _. 
45 Do 148 38 ch pekoe 3800 53 bid} 3 Do 52 10 do pek sou 500; Withdn 
45 Do 150 38 do  pek sou 3800 31 bid| 4 Do 54 1 do dust 50) 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No, per lb. ec. 
(Bulked.) 

5 Mayfield 56 19 ch _ bro pek 1330 76 bid 
“6 Do 58 36 hf-ch pekoe 2160 62 bid 
aa Do 60 23 do pek sou 1380 39 bid 

8 Do 62 5 ch pek fans 450 26 bid 

9 Cocoawatte 64 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 
10 Do 66 18 do pekoe 891 
11 Do 68 22 do pek sou 1105 + withdn. 
12 Do 70 2 do souchong 116 
13 Do 72 1 do dust 80 
14 EF 74 2 do _ pek fans 90 19 
15 Do 76 2 do cust 140 15 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at th 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (30,104 lb.), which 
soid as under :~ 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. cc. 

1 Sunnycroft 21 16 ch bro orpek 1680 61 

2 Do 23 16 do pekoe No. 1 1520 41 bid 
3 Do 25 21 do pekoe 1995 35 

4 Do 27 31 do peksou 2945 26 bid 
5 Pambagama 29 14 hf-ch bro or pek 630 63 

6 Do 31 41 ch pekoe 4100 41 bid 
7 Do 33 16 do pek sou 1600 25 bid 
8 DM 35 25 hf-ch bro pek 1250 41 bid 
9 Do 87 39 do pekoe 1950 28 bid 
10 MEK 39 40 do bro pek 2000 33 

il Do 41 50 do pekoe 2250 26 

12 Bo 43 10 do souchong 450 7 

13 Aberfoyle 45 5 ch bro pek 500 40 

14 Do 47 8 do pekoe 680 34 

15 Do 49 14 do pek sou 1190 25 

16 Do 51 2 do souchong 170 21 

17 Do 53 1 do bro mixed 85 14 

18 Do 55 1 do pek fans 135 20 

19 K 57 3 do pek sou 285 20 
20 AD 59 5 hf-ch bro tea 249 out 
21 Nahalma 61 12 do bro or pek 660 70 
22 Do 63 24 ch pekoe 2520 8941 
23 Do 65 12 do pek sou 1260 27 bid 
24 Deyanella 67 12 do _ pekoe 1200 54 bid 
25 Do 69 10 do bro pek ah withdn 
26 Do 71 1 do souchong 80 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


es 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Minorne Lane, May 24th, 1889. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 24th May 1889:— 


Ex “Austral”—B, lb 87s 6d; 6 bags 84s 6d; 1b 91s 64; 
2b 878; 1b 80s. 

Ex “Karamania’’—ROP, 
1b 76s. 

Ex ‘‘Golconda”—Leangawelle, 1c 1t 102s; 4c 99s; le 
928; 1t 111s. 


2¢ 83s; 1b 78s; 1b 85s; 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 31st May 1889 :— 


Ex ‘‘Chollerton”—PDM, 1t 103s; 5c 102s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Dimbula, 1c 95s. 

Ex “Britannia’”’—Odewelle, lc 98s. 

Ex ‘Austral”—Moragalla, 17 bags 91s; 4 bags 78s; 2 
bags 85s; 2 bags 70s. 

Ex “Oroya”—Gavatenne, 3c 1b 97s withdrawn. 

Ex “Olan Alpine’—St. George, 8c 1b 105s; 4c 1b 
1048; 2b 1068; 1t 1b 1183 6d; 141159; 1b 1t 90s 6d; 1 
bag 988; 9 bags 838. 

Ex “Orizaba”—Dunkeld, 1b1t 99s 6d; 1b 938s; 1b 110s; 

ib 84s; 1b 868. 

Ex “Liguria”—Lunugalla, 3c 95s; 1b 90s; 1b 107s; 1t 

868; 4 bags 81s, Keenakelle, 2c 1b 96s 6d. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincinc LANE, May 24th. 1889. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem. 
Alton 3d 5d aa 
Invery 2d to 24d 3d 45d 
Lanka Plantation 
Co., Limited 2d to 24d 4d to 44d nae 
EH, K in diamond ljd ay id 
Maria 23d to 3d eer x 
Lynsted 23d 43d 33d 
Poolbank 23d 35d aa 
Merisketiya, hybrid ae 6d to 64d 
Lynford = 34 to 34d 
Verelapatna 23d = see 
JDHE,B, hybrid 2d to 2kd Bed 2a 
Wiharagalla 2d 2d one 
Rangbodde 23d to 4d 
Mahagama 2d a i, 
Glasgow, hybrid 23d 34d 3d 
Stafford’ ‘do 23d. 54d to 6d oF 
Meeribedde 2id 3id 
Mahatenne 13d oo0 
KMOK ahd 34d to 4d ui 
Hoonoocotua 2d 23a 2a 
Ellagalla 23 2d 75 35d 1¢4. 
Mahakanda 2d to 24d 4d ay: 
Ravenswood 14d an 
Fermoyle 2d 4d 
Kahagalla 13d 3d 
OFFICINALIS. 
Upper Cranley 13d 5d to 53d 5d 
Beddegama, ledger 4d to 44d 20 oe 
Lyxsted 4kd 84d 
Yarrow, ledger 93d > one 
Fernlands x0 7kd to 8d 63d 
Lynford 5d = 
Rangbodde 13d ‘to2d an 
WSB,N in diamond 2d to 3d 44 ove 
Edinburgh, hybrid 3d oo 4id 
Ragalla 2d 63d to 7d ome 
Do hybrid 13d to 2d 5a 
Roeberry, calisaya 3d 5d 
Lemagastenne, ledger 3d ae 
KMOK 4id 
BN in diamond 2id 33a 
The Park 3d 5d to 53d 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
41, Minctne Lane, May 24th, 1889. 
Ex “Clan Gordon’”—Morogalla, 2 bags 50s; 1 bag 10s. 


Bulatwatte, 31 bags 88s 6d; 2 bags 703 6d; 4 bags 61s; 


1 bag 36s. 
bag 103. 
Fix “Olan Alpine”—GW, 14 bags 81s; 8 bags 62s. 
Ex “Vega”—GWE, 4 bags 628. 
Ex ‘“Hesperia”—Maryland, 3 bags 64s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our 


Kirrimettia, 8 bags 67s; 4 bags 56s 64; 1 


Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane May 31st, 1889. 
Ex “‘Telamon”—Forest Hill, 1 case 1s 7d; 3 cases 1s 


| 5d; 1 case 1s 3d; 1 case 1s 4d; 1 case is 2d; 1 case 1s; 


Cottaganga, 2 cases 28 2d; 2 cases Is 8d; 5 cases 1s 3d. 
2cases 1s 1d. Kitoolmools, 2 cases 23 3d; 2 cases 1s 1d; 
5 cases 1s 3d; 3 cases 1s 1d; 2 cases 1s. Katoologa, 
1 case 8d. Nellaoola, 5 cases 28; 2 cases Is 4d; 1 case- 
ls. Nagalla, 2 cases 2s 3d; 3 cases1s 8d; 1 case Is 3d; 
1 case 1s 5d; 1 case 2s 2d; 1 case 1s 7d; 1 case 1s 4d: 
1 case 1s 5d. AW(St. M)BS&Co. .» 3 cases 28 4d; 4 cases 
1s 4d; 3 cases 13 10d; 1 case 1s 4d; 3 cases 1s 4d; 3 cases. 
1s. Wavahena, 4 cases 83d; 3 cases 93d; 1 case Is 4d. 

Ex “Dardanus”—New Peacock, 1 case Is 4d. 

Ex “Clan Cameron’”’—MV, 1 case 1s 4d; 1 case Is. 

Ex ‘‘Olan Lamont’’—5 cases 2s. 

Ex “‘Oroya”—Davgkande OBKC, 6 cases 1s 5d. 

Ex “Clan Gordon”—Meddecombra, 3 cases 1s 9d; 4 
cases 1s 2d; 3 cases 1s 8d; 4 cases 13 2d, 1 case 1s 4d; 
1 case 8d. Dromoland, 2 cases 1s 4d; 2 cases 1s 4d. 

F Ex “Astronomer” —Middleton and "Leangolla, 4 cases. 
8 


‘6 CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


———— OSS 


No. 13.] 


COLOMBO SALES 


OF TEA. 


Messrs. Fornes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th June 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (70,655 lb.), which sold 


asunder :— 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No, per lb c. 

1 Riverside 170 1 ch bro tea 80 a 

BL AI fs) 172 12 hf-ch unassorted 600 23 

Campden i 

4 dill 174 21 ch bro pek 2100 48 

4 Do 176 19 do pekoe 1710 33 

5 Do 178 16 do do No.2 1440 27 

6 Do 180 18 do pek sou 1620 26 

7 Do 182 17 do do No, 2 1530 20 

8 Do 184 6 do souchong 540 2s 
9 Gondenawa 186 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 51 bid 
10 Do 188 11 ch pekoe 930 Hl i 
ily Do 190 17 do pek sou 1445 26 bid 
12 Do 192 9 do bro mix 720 18 

13 N 194 86 ht-ch bro pek 1800 40a 
14 N 196 20 do pekoe 1000 3l bid 
15 N 198 65 do pek sou 3250 23 bid 
LGN 200 2 do bro mix 100 ll 

NGf, 1) 202 1 do pekoe 33 35 

18 L 204 1 do dust 49 16 

19 LAC 206 20 box fine Ceylon tea 100 34 

The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. 

20 Polatagama 208 21 hf-ch bro pek 945 

21 Do 210 33 ag do 1 

22 Do 212. 50 do pekoe 5} 

23 Do 214 33 do  pekoe 1155 ( Dot ard. 
4 Do 216 30 do pek sou 1200 

25 Do 218 25 do do 1000 

26 MP 220 4 ch bro mix 480 18 

Pye 10h) 222 2 do dust 280 20 

28 Kosgaha- 

3 eve 924 4 hf-ch peksou 200 3920 

29 Do 226 4 do  souchong 200 ll 

30 Bandara- 

polla 228 18 do bro pek 990 62 

31 Do 230 13 ch pekoe 1170 43 

32 Do 232 16 do pek sou 1440 30 

33 Do 234 1hf-ch fannings 70 21 

34 Pantiya 242 9 ch bro pek 859 51 

35 Do 244 9 do pekoe 675 Bd 

36 Do 246 12 do pek sou 960 25 

37 Rambodde 248 15 do _ bro pek 150 62 

38 Do 250 16 do pekoe 736 41 

39 Do 252 19 do pek sou 950 31 

40 Do 254 “1 do dust 60 23 

41 Kuluganga 256 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 50 

42 Do 258 19 do pekoe 760 3 

43 Do 260 17 do pek sou 680 26 

44 Do 262 3 do bro pek sou 150 17 

45 Do 264 1 do fannings 40 21 

46 Do 266 1 do pek dust 70 20 

47 Farnham 268 40 do pekoe 1800 3a 
48 ¥ 270 14 do pek sou 700 24 bid 
49 ¥ PY WEytels) bro tea 150 15 
50a 274 +4 do pek fans 320 19 

51 Y¥ 276 1 do red leaf 59 6 

52 N 278 10 ch — unassorted 1000 24 bid 
538 SSS 280 10 do  pek son 1052 «21 

54 Do 282 2 do brotea 256 10 

55 Do 284. 3 do dust 494 14 bid 
56 Do 286 3 do red leaf 450 6 

57 AF 288 13 do unassorted 1170 32 

58 Do 290 1 do red leaf 85 6 

59 WO 292 4 do dust 500 25 

60 Pooprassie 294 26 do bro or pek 1430 

61 Do 296 16 do pekoe No.1 1760 >not ard. 
62 Do 298 16 do do No, 2 1680 

63 S_ C 300 24 hf-ch pek sou 1200 24 

64 Do 302 3 do dust 246 V7 

65 Clunes 3804 43 do bro pek 2150 51 

66 Do 306 50 do pekoe 2500 35 

67 Do 308 39 do pek sou 1950 24 

68 310 27 do pekoe 1350 31 

69 Mukeloya 312 5 do bro pek 3860 = 62 

70 Do 314 5 do pekoe 250 40 

71 Do 316 16 do pek sou 800 34 

72 Do 81S 1 do bro mix 50 11 

73 Do 320 1 do dust (6) Vy 


COLOMBo, JULY 15, 1889. 


{ Price :—12$ cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Sa ee ee 


Lot “Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight, 
No. No. perils c. 
74 Radella 322 138 ch bro pek 1300 68 
74% Do 334 4 do do No. 32-35 400 40 
15 Do 324 11 do pekoe 880 49 
75% Do 336 3 do do No. 36-38 270 24 
76 Do 326 10 do pek sou 80U 37 
765 Do 338 3 do do No, 39-41 240 21 
77» Eastland 328 .9 do bro pek 900 67 
17 Do 340 4 do do No.58-61 400 35 
18 Do 330 9 do pekoe 720 41 
783 Do 342. 2 do do No. 62-64 160 25 
19 Do oon do pek sou 56) 32 
79% Do 344. 3 do do No. 65-67 240 25 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Jom- 
merce Sale-room today, 26th June, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (34,302 lb.), which sold ag 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No No perslbitc 
1 Great Valley 162 6 ch dust 852 21 
2 Do 163 6 co bro mix 574 21 
3 Do 164 9 do pek sou 810 29 
4 KEilandhu 166 16 do or pek 1440 47 bid 
5 Do 168 24 hf-ch pek sou 1200 25 bid 
6 Crudon 170 76 do or pek 3800 
7 Do 172 38 ch pekoe 3800 | . 
8 Do 174 38 do  peksou 3800 ¢ Rot ard. 
9 Do 176 7 do bro mix 700 
10 Blackburn 177 15 hf-ch bro pek 750 46 
ll Do 179 24 do pekoe 1080 40 
12 Do 181 19 ch pek sou 1520 30 
13 Do 183 38 hf-ch souchong 150 16 
14 Do 184 1 ch dust 112 22 
15 Loxa 185 20. do bro pek 2300 52 bid 
16 Albion 187 21 do do 2100 63 bid 
17 Do 189 19 do pekoe 1710 51 
18 Do 119i dido pek sou 935 31 bid 
1 Do 193.2 do dust 170 23 
20 Clontarf 194 16 do pekoe 1505 49 
21 Do 196 24 do pek sou 2129 31 bid 
22 Ivies 198 7 do bro pek 700 
23 Do 200 12 do pekoe 1200 
24 Do 202 7% do pek sou 700 |. not ard. 
25 Do 204 2 hf-ch dust 130 | 
| 26 Do 205 1 ch congou 80 
27 Peacock 
Hill 206 1 hf-ch bro pek 55 44 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th June, 
the undermentioned lotsof Tea (24,994 Ib.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per. Ib. *c. 
1 LGE oe IP Lan dust 630 18 
2 Forest Hill 4 4 do bro pek 380 69 
3 Do 5 17 do pek sou 1530 30 bid 
4 Do 6 2 do bro mix 240 28 
5 Brae 7 30 hf-ch bro pek 1650 
6 Do 8 10 do do 500 \ 
i Do 9 15 do  pekoe 750 [ 
8 Do 10 5 do do 250 \ not ard. 
9 Do 11 46 do pek sou 2500 
10 Do 12 16 do do 720 
1 Do 13 11 do fannings 660 
12 St Clive 14 :1 do bro pek 1050 40 
13 Do 15 11 do pekoe 550 24 bid 
14 Do 16 11 do pek sou 550 22 
15 Do 17. 4 do bro tea 205 10 
16 Do 18 4 do pek dust 245 18 
17 MH M 19 10 do unassorted 400 withdn. 
18 20 6 ch pekoe 600 27 bid 
19 CGW 21 9 hf-ch bro pek 495 45 
20 Do 22 15 do pekoe 750 26 bid 
21 Do 23° 28 do pek sou 1400 24 bid 
22 Do 24 4 do bro pek sou 200 15 
23 St.Andrews 25 9 do or pek 594 
24 Do 26 17 do bro pek 1071 } not ard. 
25 Do 27 26 do pekoe 1664 
26 Goonambil 28 6 do bro pek 330 61 
27 Do 29 9 do pekoe 450 32 
28 Do 30 15 do pek sou 750 26 
29 S 31 47 do do 1880 withdn. 
30 Narangoda 32 6 ch pekoe 660 36 
31 Do 33 14 do pek sou 1540 24 
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CEYLON 


fe Sas ee a ee 


Messrs, E. Bennam & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th June, the 
undermentioned lots Tea (2,230 Ib), which sold as 


under :— ; 
Lot Mark Box Weight 

oO. No. Pkgs. Description per lb. c. 

1 MK 78 2 hf-ch bro tea 140 51 

2 Do 80 1 do cust ~ ee 23 

3 Rowle 82 19 do ro pe B} . 

A Do y 84 21 do pek sou 1050 not ard, 


Messrs. A. H. Tuomeson & Oo. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th 
June, the undermentioned lots of Tea (32,082 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb c. 
x 25 3 hf-ch bro pek 180 30 

2 xX 96 1! do bro mix 45 21 

3 Lauderdale 27 13 ch bro pek 1560 61 

4 Do 29 5 do pekoe No. 1 500 46 

5 Do B10 Ff KG) do nm 4 700 40 

6 Do 31 21 do pek sou 2100 27 

7 Do 33. 1 hf-ch bro mix 50 15 

8 Wereagalla 34 9 do bro pek 450 66 

9 Do Bb 412) an pekoe 1080 33 
10 Do 87, 12) .do pek sou 1080 25 
11 Palmadulla 39 16 do bro pek 1520 46 
12 Do 41 21 do or pek 2100 45 
13 Do 43 31 do pek sou 2945 24 bid 

Minuwan- 

“ godde 45 20 do or pek 2000 48 

15 Do 47 12 do pekoe 1260 29 
16 Do 49 16 do pek sou 1600 26 
17 Agraoya 51 35 beck bro pek 1750) 

i 53 18 ¢ 

Ay tie 8 hf-ch pekoe 2260 sae Goh 
19 Do 55 9) ch pek sou 900 

20 Esperanza 56 14 hf-ch bro or pek 616 92 
21 Do 58 19 ch pekoe 1520 72 
22 BER 60 3 hf-ch or pek 150 54 

B to) 610. 4) eh 

2 MH 6 hf-ch bro pek 660 45 
24 Do 63° 9 veh pekoe 720 35 bid 
25 Do 64 7 do pek scu No. 1 525 32 
26 Do 65 14 do do 1 2 960 29 bid 
27 Do 67 4 hf-ch bro pek fans 240 26 
28 Do 68 1 do dust 80 17 
29 C S 69 1 do oolong b pek No. 350 out 
30 Do 70 1 do do pekoe No. 3 50 out 
Sle eBiak Tye) do do bro pek 50 out 
32 Do (2 ado do pekoe 50 out 
33 Bo 10) 8) GG) do pek sou 135 out 
34 Pate Rajah 74 1 do or pek 50 31 
35 Do 1) en pekoe 80-26 
36 Do 76 1, do mn 
3 hf-ch pek sou 125 18 

7 Do Gee al cle) bro mtx 45 12 
38 Do 78.1 do dust 360) 16 
39 K 79 18 do  pekoe 1620. 27 
40 W 81 3 ch do 300 27 


Messrs. Forses & WaALKeR put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th June, 
ahe undermentioned lots of Tea (48,847 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No (a) per lb ec 
1 Glendon 346 1 ch bro tea 92 9 bid 
2 Do 348 1 do dust 162 16 
3 Bogahagoda- 
watte 350 2hf-ch bro pek 80 43 
4 Do 352 3 do pekoe 135 26 
5 Du 354 12 do pek sou 480 19 
6 Do 356 4 do red leaf 200 8 
7 Atoluwa 358 5 do bro pek 245 25 
8 Do 360 9 do pekoe 410 18 
9 Ivanhoe 362 8 ch dust 1120 1) 
10 Camden Hill 364 42 hf-ch pel sou No. 2 3780 23 
11 Do 366 20 ch souchong 1890 19 
The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. 
12 Polatagama 368 21 hf-ch bro pek 945 50 
13 Do 3» 33 do do 1485 49 bid 
14 Do 370 50 do pekoe 1750 a7 
15 Do », 33 do do 1155 337 
16 Do 372 30 do pek sou 1200 27 
17 Do >» 25 do do 1000 26 
18 Pooprassie 380 26 do bro or pek 1430 82 
19 Do 382 16 ch pekoe Nol 1760 66 
20 Do 384 16 do pekoe ,, 2 1680 40 
21 Galbodde 386 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 41 


PRODUCE 


SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. « 
22 Galbodde 388 12 do pekoe 540 30 
23 Do 390 13 do pek sou 520 21 
24 Do 392 3 do bro mix 135 12 
25 Do 394 1 do bro tea 40 12 
26 Do 396 1 do dust 75 19 
27 Eastland 398 14 do 
1 box bro pek 860 45 
28 Holmwood 400 17 hf-ch do 935 69 
29 Do 2 23 ch  pekoe 2300 45 
30 Do 4 14 do peek sou 1400 89-32 
31 Do G6 5 hf-ch dust 350 23 
32 lLyegrove 8 46 do bro pek 2300 44 bid 
33 Do 10 10 do pekoe 500 33 bid 
3 Do 12 1 do dust: 66 15 
BoC ReaD) 14 1 do red leaf 69 7 
36 Do 16 3 do dust 205 17 
37 Frotoft 18 2 do dust 160 18 
38 Do 20 1 do bro tea 55 23 
39 Middleton 22 1 box (flow or pek ¢hampac. 
scented) 20 70 bid 
40 Do 24 2% hf-ch bro pek 1344 70 
4) Do 26 14 ch pekoe 1400 43 bid 
42 M 28. 1 hf-ch bro pek 56 49 
43 M 30% Ach pelkoe 100 35 
44 Thornfield 32 13 do pek sou 1300 34 
45 Do 24 1 hf-ch souchong 53 21 
46 Do 36 L do pek dust 87 26 
47 Blairgowrie 38 3 ch fannings 300 10 
48 Waverley 40 19 do bro pek, 2090 71 bid 
49 Do 42 41 do pekoe 4100 43 bid 
50 Bandarapolla 44 19 hi-ch bro pek 1045 55 
51 Do 46 14 ch pekoe 1260 44 
52 Do 48 14 do pek sou 1260 30 
53 N 50 32 do do 2720 25 
54 JS 52. 2 do bro tea 235 23 
55 Do of aaa do dust 140 15 
56 G T W 56 9 hf-ch pek fans 540 22 
57 Do 58 5 do dust 368 21 
Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 3rd July, 


the undermentioned 
soid as under :— 


lots of Tea (8,708 lb.), which 


ot Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
oO. No. 

1 Nahalma 73 29 ch pekoe 

2 Do 75 15 hf-ch bro or pek 

3 Do 1 AG ch pek sou 

4 Do 79 8 hf-ch congou 

5 KC 81 13° ch bro pek sou 

(1D) INE 83 5 hf-ch bro pek 

7 Do 8 15 do pekoe 

8 Do 87 5 do unassorted 

9 Cabragalla 89 1 ch bro mix 
Mr. E. Joun 


Weight 

lb. os 
3045 43 

825 69 
1680 23 

440 22 bid 
1170 =. 

440 60 bid 

750 44 

250 29 

105 12 


put up for Sale at the Chamber 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 3rd July, the under- 


mentioned Jots of Tea (19,541 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Mark Box Pkys. Description 
No 
ah b 207 3 hf-ch tro pek fan 
2° 208 2 do bro mix 
3 °L 209 4 do souchong 
4 L 210 2 do pek dust 
5 Ivies 211 7 eich bro pek 
6 Do 213 12 do pekoe 
7 Do 215 7 do pek sou 
8 Do Zhi Yaido congou 
9 Do 218 2 hf-ch dust 
10 ES 219 3 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 
ll Tellisagalla 220 13 ch pek sou 
12 Monrovia 222 15 hf-ch bro pek 
13 Do 224 16 do pekoe 
14 Do 226 15 do pek sou 
15 Do 228 4 do sxouchong 
16 Do 229 3 do dust 
17 Logan 230 18 do bro pek 
18 Do 232 24 do pekoe 
19 Do 234 38 do pek sou 
20 Do 236 5 do souchong 
21 Do 237 8 do ust 
22 Bittacy 238 (7 do  bropek 
23 Do 239 28 do  pekoe 
24 Do 241 1 ch dust 
25 Dickapittiya 242 23 hf-ch bro pek 
26 Do 244 36 do pekoe 
27 Do 246 20 do peksou 
28 KBG 248 21 do congou 
29 KN 250 2 do or pek 


Weight 
1b. (F 
150 24 
80 25 
340 8922 
115 24 
700 «66 
1200 49 
700 = 30 
80 20 
130 22 
350 31 bid 
988 28 
840 37 bid 
890 33 
750 24 
200 17 
209 19 
900s 63 
1080 50 
1710 =. 38 
225 24 
520 22 
420 ~=65 bid 
1680 42 bid 
75 22 
1288 59 
1872 40 bid 
900 = 8 
1050 22 
99 48 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Messrs. SomprvittE & Co. putup for saleat the | Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 3rd July, Me a ee No per lb c. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (15,463 Ib.), which tale ap nsiiil dG” eBrotor pek 52 76 
sold as under:— Bil : i | 9 Do 80 5 do or pek 250 57 
Not. Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 10 De 82, 12 do pek sou 576 36 
Lo. No 1b. c. li Do 84 3 do bro pek 156 64 
1 Brae 34 30 hf{-ch bro pek Nos. 297- i Ailes 12 Do 86 5 do pekoe 250 50 

f 326 1650 56 bid | 43 Do 88 10 do peksouNo.2 480 58 
2D O 35 10 do do Nos. 391- , elera: Do 90 1 do  souchong 48 6')-27 
400 500 70 bid | 75 Do 92 1 do  congou 48 16 
3) Do 36 15 do  pekoe Nos, 328- _.|16 Attabage 94 12 ch  orpek 1140 «61 
342 750 45 bid | 17 Do 96 24 do  pekoe 1920 39 
4 Do STD Ole do 250 54 bid | 18 Do 98 2h do  pek gou 2125 29 
5 Do 38 46 do pek sou 2300 BL bid 19 Do 100 1 do dust 140 320 
6 Do 3) 16 do do 720 89 bid | 99 H 102 66 hf-ch_ bro pek 3300 41 ~bid 
Te DO 40 11 do fannings 660 23 bid|o1 H 104 45 do  peksou 2250 26 bid 
8 St. Audrew’s 41 9 do or pek 094 81 22 H 106 46 do  fannings 2300 20 bid 
) Do 42 17 do bro pek 107178 23 LE 108 35 do bro pek 1750 
10 Do 43 26 do — pekoe 1664 45 24 (Do 110 141 do pekoe 7050 | tha’ 
11 Columbia 44 23 do  bropek 1150 1:04 25 Do 112 35 do  jpeksou 1750 ¢ a. 
12 Do 45 21 do pekoe 1050 78 26 Do 114 13.do pek fans 650 
13 Do 456 38 do  pek sou 150 Ad 27 Kalugange 116 17 do  bropek 850 = 53 
14 Do 47 1 do dust 80 ad 28 Do 118 23 do pekoe 920 40 
16 ZL 45 1 do  pekoe 45, 40 29 Do 120 16 do  pekgou 640 3 
16 P 49 1 do — souchong 50-26 30 Do 122 1 do brosou 50, 20 
17 Ettapolla 50 9 do bro pek 495 56 bid | 37 Do 124. 3 do dust 210 20 
18 Do Ey i Coe Co) pek sou 900 85 32 Dromore 126 4 do bro pek 200 56 
19 D 52) dich pelkoe 100 38 33 Do 128 7 do pekoe 315 43 
20 Salawe 53 3 ht ch bro pek 168 69 3 Do 130 20 do  peksou 819 30 
21 Do 54 5 do pekoe 260 43 35 Do 132 1 do  fannings 56 20 
22 Do 55 8 do 36 Do 134 1 do. dust BB} A 
| 2 box — pek sou 432 36 37 Do 136 1 box red leaf 11 8 
23 Do 56 4 hf-vh 38 Walla Valley138 27 ch bro pek 2970 70 
2 box unassorted 246 33 39 Do 140° 28 do pekoe 2800 49 
24 Do Sie 2hhyi=un ( : 40 Melrose 142 28 hf-ch bro pek 1680 54 
2 box mixed 146-16 41 Do 144 24 do  pekoe 1320 39 
25 Do 58 1 hfch dust 320 24 42 Do 146 18 ch ' peksou 1800-29 
am 43 Do 148 1 do dust 132 23 
Messrs. A. H. PHomPsoN & Co. put un for sale atthe | 44 RD — 150 1 htch red leaf 69 8 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-voom today 8rd July, the | 4 Atherfield 152 6 do — unassorted 30030 
46 Gonamotava 154 1 do oolong 54 59 
undermentioned lots of ‘Lea (24,703 lb.), which sold as | 47 ‘ph 156 8 do  pekoe 374 36 
oder :— : q 48 D 158 4 do  souchong 200 21 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 49 M R 160 1 do pek dust 70 20 
No. No . lb. . 50 Do 162 1 do pek fans 65 22 
1 P 82 5 hf-ch pekoe 280 = 36 51) Do 164 14 do  pek sou 658 = 26 
2 WYK 83. 3 ch 52) Do 166 3 do bro pek 165 46 
2 hf-ch congou © 300 «13 53°. Do 168 44 box bro pek (Nett 18 lb. 
3): Do 84. 2 ch i gross under 28 lb.) 792 46 bid 
1 hi-ch bro mix 320 11 54 Do 170 18 hf-ch pekoe 900. 33 
4 Do 85 1 do red leat 45 8 Sot BuvieAs 172) "1 dol’ dust 130 
5 K 86 6 do bro tea 360 23 56 Do 174. 6 do  souchong 330 21 
6 K SYA 2 BY) clo) congou 150 20 57) D' 176.6, ch pek sou 450 25 
tt US 88° 5 vdo dust 350 21 58 D 178 2 do pekoe 160 33 
“8 H H 89 9 do bro pek 495 59 D 180 2 do souchong 180 20 
9 HH 90 12 do pekoe 610 not ard. | 60 D 182" 1%do bro mix 80 11 
10 HH y2 2 do brotea 122 61 D 184 2 hf-ch dust 160 = 20 
al Agra Oya 93 35 do  iropek 175061 62 Mukeloya 186 4 do bro pek 280 69 
a2 to) 95 18 ch 63 Do 188 9 do’ pekoe No.1 540 47 
8 hf-ch pekoe 2200 40 bid | 64 Do 190 7 do don eiG2, 420 44 
13 Do 97 9 ch  pek sou 900 3l 65 Do 192 8 do pek sou 480 38 
14? ME BS 98 7 ht-ch bro pek 350 50 66 Do 194 1 do dust 80 24 
u5” Do 99 6 ch pekoe 480 41 
a Pe eit eben DES FER eane a 4 pia | . Messrs. SomERviLLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
148 Do 2 4 do pek dust 240 17 Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 10th July, 
19 Do 3 14 ch — pek sou 910 27 the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,180 lb.), which sold 
20 Bernal i it ae ae pek aut 2 ne as under:— 
0 19 do —_ pekoe 900 382 bid | ,ot Mark Box Packages Descripti i 
Se eB casa tucaminee OS 
unny Cro 2 do ro or pek 260 ) 1 Ossington 59 8 hf-ch bro pe ‘ 
= Do 12 16 do pekoe No. 1 1600 43 bid | 2 . ne 60 15 do melee is aoe oe 
25 Do 14 J5 do  pekoe 1500-38 3 Do 61 23 do  peksou 920 27 
26 Do 16 21 do pek sou 2100 28 4 Do 62 2 do brotea 60 12 
27 Do 18 16 do congou 1600 20 5 Do 63 1 do dust 78 «18 
28 Do 20 12 hf-ch pek fans 720 27 6 Alton 64 4 ch do 270 not ard. 
29 Do 22.18 do — dust 108021 7 Stinsford 65 4 hf-ch_unassorted 200 37 
39 Fatulpana 24 7 do  pekoe 346 36 8 Do 66 5 do  souchong 260-23 
31 Do 25 7 do pek sou 350-23 6 Do 67 12 do bro pek dust 840 21 
eee 10 Do 68 3 do bro tea 170 12 

Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for sale at the it Digenakells ae 4 so pest 5 vet 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room; today, 3rd Ju 13 Do 71 10 do  peksou 650 932 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (50,765 lb.), which sold | 14 Do 72 2 do bro tea 90 29 
as under :— 15 Do 73 2 do dust 165 21 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 16 D 74 9 do  unassorted 400 31 
No. No. Vb. Cc. Lig 75 1 do dust 26 22 
Rh 9} 64 7 ch bro pek sou 560 17 18 C A 76 22 do unassorted 1100 35 

2H 66 3 hf-ch bro pek 169 42 19 Do Wi 4)do bro mix 200 Prt 

pat 68 3 do pekoe 152 39 20 Do 78 5 do dust 350 22 

4 H 70 10 do pek sou 473 Dye 21 WM 19 4 ch souchong 320 19 

5 ANM 72 11 do bro pek 660 73 22 Do 80 2 do do 180 18 

6 Do 74 9 do pekoe 405 61 23 Do 81 5 do bro mix 400 13 

7 Do 76 7 do pek sou 420 39 24 Do 82 2 hf-ch do 110 12 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincrine Lane, June 21st, 1889. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON C)FFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 21st June 1889:— 

Ex ‘‘Ningchow’—Palli, 1b 93s; 2c 1b 92s; 2c 1b 88s; 
1b 86s; 1c 99s 6d; le 82s; 1 bag 87s; 1 bag 80s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
41, Mincine Lane, June 7th, 1889. 


SucciRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
ST & LC, Rin dia. Fe 2a aa 3d to 53d te 
aldowa 0 45 oe see 
Noetona 2d 4d to 43d 32d 
Wariagalla (Quill 
5d. to 63d) 3d 4d. ‘ 
Nicholaoya 2d 2d to 3d 27d 
Udahena 2d 37d soe 
Amherst ait 33d to 4d 00 
ssilewa 2 a soe 
aiaaate ohd to 3d sa aid 
Spring Valley 1}d to 2d 3d to 33d O00 
Grahamsland 23 3d to 33d ses 
Narangalla 2a 34d to 4d ses 
Kahagalla 13d se 13d 
Dewatura 2d ad. to 4d 2d 
Eldallua 14d to 2d 2d to 23d oe 
Yoxford 2d 47d a 
Keenakelle 1d to 25d Bgd 03 
B, BW, D 13d to 2d 360 2d 
BN in diamond _ ia 23d 0 
Blackwood lidto 23d at 23d 
Ravenswood lid to 2d on oe 
Pingarawe aco 30 ld to 2d 
OFFICINALIS. 
ST &LC,Rin dia. 33d eee m4 
Dukinfield 34d to 4d 8d s 
St. John’s 24d to3d 7d to 734 d 
Dambatenne Qd to 24d 43d noo 
Belmont oD 6d to 63d wa 
Aldourie ove aon a 
Hindagalla 23d 6d to 7d ocd 
Grabamsland 3d to 33d 53a 600 
Ragalla 13d 5d 42d to 5d 
Glenalpin 3d to 33 4} cco 
Forest Hill 22d 33d co 
Badullawatte Qzd 6d to 7d sik 
Mincine Lane, June 21st, 1889. 
SuccrRusRa. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
ST & LC, Bin dia. 2d to 23d 53d to 6d 360 
do S do 2d 44d to 5d 23d to3d 
Nanoo Oya 123d : tp 
Cranley 23d 3d 
Keenagashena 25d 3d wane 
PFH, K in dia. 23d 6d oo) 
Diyagama 23d 33d to 53d oo 
Stamford Hill 12d to 2d 22d 3d 
Wavakelle 13d 3d to 43d S00 
Bulatwatte 24d BY pA 
Eltofts 3d 4d 586 
Lemagastenne, Hybrid ... 12d to 2d 13d 
Theresia 3d to 33d oe as 
Mahakanda 2d to 24d 2a aay 
Roeberry al 5d to 540 505 
Nawanagalla 24d to 43d 3d to 33d 000 
Ardlaw 2d 33d ox 
TJEJS, D in dia. 23d 22d to 8d bee 
CPC,G do 2d to 34d 4d to 43d ore 
OFFICINALIS. 
ST & LC, B in dia. 3¢d 63d to 7d 6a 
Eskdale a, 7d ee 
Cranley 24d 4d to 44d 5d 
Keenagashena, Ledger 43d oe con 
Diyagama 2d to 24d 4d 32d 
Rangalla ove on 53d 


Mark Natural Renewed Root. 
Stem. 
Eltofts 3d 64 
Mahakanda 24d to 431 53d an 
OKO 13d a 3d to 33d 
Yarrow, Ledger 8d aa pie 
SK in diamond 53d to 6d ie 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MiINcING LANE, June 21st, 1889. 


Ex “Bellerophon”—Alloowiharie SD, 6 bags 74s 6d; 
10 bags 62s 6d 

Ex “Telamon”—Rockshill, 17 bags 84s; 14 bags 74s; 
2 bags 50s; 

Ex “Ormuz”’—Mahaberia OBEO, 2 bags 50s 6d; 6 
bags 51s; 3 bags 78s. Dodaugalla OBEU, 1 bag 74; 
1 packet 70s. 

Ex “‘Chusan”—Mahaberia OBEC, 29 bags 60s. 


CINNAMON SALES. 


The following are the results of the last Quartely sale 
held on the 27th May :— 

S S Ekelle—1 bale 730; 7 bales 63d; 7 bales 6d; 15 bales 
53d; 1 bale 5d; 1 box 5d. 

W A Ekelle—18 bales 63d; 9 bales 6d; 10 bales 53d; 1 
box 5d; 1 bale 4d, 

H C B—11 bales 830; 13 bales 81; 4 bales and 1 parcel 
74; 12 bales 63d; 42 bales 63d; 26 bales 64d; 4 cases 6d ; 
14 bales 53d; 5 bales 53d. 


J DS Morotto—9 bales 63d; 1 bale 6d ; 2 bags quillings 
and 1 bag ends 53d; 1 box Ad. 

C H de S Salawa—1 bale 91; 2 bales 84; I box 53d. 

C H de S B O K (O in triangle)—2 bales 83d. 

C H de S Ratmalane—1l bale 84d. 

C H de S Koottariayalle—1 box 53d. 

C H de S Kandevalle—1 bale 61; 3 bags 6d. 

C H de S Kuruvitte—1 bale 61; 1 box 53d; 1 bag 54d. 

C H de S P K W—5 bales 94;6 bales 8d; 2 bales 740; 
1 box 53d. 

C H de S DW EK (W in diamond)—1 bale 9d ; 1 bale 7d. 


S D A R Kaderane K—7 bales 1s 4d; 6 bales 1s 2d; 15 
bales Is 1d; 6 bales 11d; 10 bales 9d; 3 bales 8d; 12 bales 
71;1 box 6d. 

S D A R Kaderane W—6 bales 1s 4d; 5 bales Ils 3d; 6 
bales Is 24; 12 bales Is 1d; 7 bales 10d; 14 bales 9d; 6 
bales 8d; 7 bales 74d; 6 bales 7d; 1 box 6d. 

S D A R Kaderane—6 bales 1s 5d; 6 bales 1s 4d ; 3 bales 
Ils 3d; 9 bales Is 1d; 9 bales 1s; 5 bales 10d; 13 bales 9d: 
18 bales 74d; 9 bales 7d; 1 box 6d; 17 bags quillings 6d. 

A S DD D Kaderane—I7 bales 830; 11 bales 8d; 7 bales 
73d ; 1 box 53d. 

A & Co, Ekelle—16 bales 83d ; 13 bales 8d; 23 bales 73d; 
9 bales 72; 1 box 52d. 

G@ D C BEkelle—19 bales 10d ; 13 bales 9d; 51 bales 83d ; 
6 bales 8d; 36 bales 74d, 36 bales 7d; 3 bales 6d ; 6 bales 
6d; 2 boxes 61; 2 bales 5d; 76 bags 210; 42 bags 23d; 4 
bags 2d. 

A S G P Kaderane—12 bales 1s 7d; 11 bales 1s 5d; 23 
bales 1s 4d; 18 bales 1s 3d; 14 bales Is 2d; 1 bale 1s; 5 
bales 11€; 3 bales 9d; 2 bales 8d; 16 bales 73d; 2 bags 
64d ; 1 box 61; 23 bags quillings 53d. 

F S W S Kaderane—23 bales Is 4d: 6 bales Is 3d; 21 
bags Is 2d, 5 bales Is 1d; 15 bales 1s; 5 bales 9d; 3 bales 
84d ; 2 bales 81; 2 boxes 6d. 

FS K Kaderane—8 bales Is 5d; 9 bales and 1 parcel 
1s 4d; 21 bales 1s; 13 bales andl parcel 11d; 4 oales 9d; 
6 bales 8d; 6 bags clippings 641; 2 boxes 6d; 13 bags 
clippings 6d; 8 bags clippings 5d. 

J DS R Kaderane—3 bales and 1 parcel 1s 2d ; 13 bales 
1s ld; 4 bales ld; 2 bales and 1 parcel 10d; 1 bale and 
1 parcel 94; 1 bale 8d; 2 bales 71; 3 bags cuttings 64d ; 
1 box 6d; 5 bags chips 23d. 

Kaderane R—6 bales 6d; 1 box 52d. 

W A BEkelle—4 bales 7d ; 2 bales 63d; 4 bales 6d; 5 bales 
5d; 5 bales 53d; 1 box 5d. 

Bkelle C—42 bags quillings 43d; 5 bags quillings 43d 

Ekelle S—6 bags broken 44d 2 bags 34d. 

¥ B Franklands--6 bales 1s 4d; 8 bales Is 2d; 13 bales 
Is; 2 bales $d; 3 bags 6d; 3 bags quillings 53d; 1 bag 53d. 

M B & Co. Ekelle—3 bales 54d, 

J PJ Ekelle—7 bales 10d; 12 bales 9d; 12 bales 84d ; 
7 bales 8d; 1 box 6d. 

FS & Go. R Ekelle—4 bales 640; 1 box 6d. 

VB Ekelle—1 parcel 5$d.—Local “ Nxaminer,” 20th May, 
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COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


———— ose 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. E. BENHAM & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- 
ber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 10th July, the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (1,480 lb.), which sold as 


under :— : 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No, Pkgs Description Ib. c. 
1 MK 1l 2 hf-ch bro tea 140 21 
2 Do 12 1 ch dust 90 18 
3 NN 13 7 hf-ch pekoe 350 
4 Do 14 14 do pek sou 700 fo ard. 
5 Do 15 4 do congou 200 


Mr. 0. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room, today, 10th July, the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea( 5,927 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Weight 

No. No. Pkgs. Description 1b. Ce 

1 Madulkelly 91 10 ch bro pek 1000s 51 

2 Do 93 18 do  peksou 1980 34 bid 
3 OG 95 5 do fannings 500 15 bid 
4 Dea Ella 97 7 hf-ch bro pek 350 51 

5 Do 99 14 do  pekoe 630 39 bid 
6 Do 1 2 do souchong 90 18 bid 
7 Do Smee ldo) pekoe dust 65 20 
8 WG 5 4 do bro pek dust 317 
9 Do 7 1 do pek dust 80 not ard. 
10 Do 9 1 do red leaf 57 

11 MP 11 2 do pekoe 72 37 

12 Do 13 4 do bro pek 156 46 

13 Do 15 12 do pek sou 470 29 

14 Do 17. 1 do dust 60 19 


Messrs. A. H TuHompson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 10th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (6,703 Ib.), whieh 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb, @ 
1 Hakrugalla 96 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 65 
2 Do 27 12 do pek sou 600 36 
3 Do 29 1 do dust 65 18 
4 Do 30 1 do congou 54 20 
5 Do 31 1 do red leaf 55-16 
6 HH 32 9 do bro pek 495 44 
if Do 33 12 do pekoe 600 30 
8 Do 385 2 do brotea 122 = 20 
9 MEBS 36 7 do _ bro or pek 350 54 
10 Do 37 6 ch  pekoe 480 39 
ll Do 38 13 do pek sou 975 30 
12 Do 40 4 hf-ch bro pek sou 200 8928 
13 Do 42 3 do bropek fans 180 =. 26 bid 
14 Do 43 2 do pekdust 150 «619 
15, H 44 1 do or pek 32 «74 
16 H 45 6 do pek sou 285 084 
17 Rangwella 46 4 do bro pek 200 52 
18 Do Avigues) ach pekoe 240 38 
19 Do 48 3 do pek sou 270 = 26 
20 Do 49 1 hf-ch dust 65 15 
22 GO 51 1 ch bro tea 100 
23 Do 52 1 do red leaf 100 - withd’n. 
24 Do 53 1 hf-ch congou 50) 
25 Detenna- 
galla 54. 4 do pek fans 280 24 
26 Do 55 1 do dust 70 21 
27 Do 56 1 do  congou 54 19 
28 SW 57 2 do 
2 box  souchong 146 19 
Mr. BE. Joun put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 10th July, the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (25,370 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. Ube es 
1 Le Vallon 251 3 hf-ch bro mix 150 29 
2 Do 252 6 ch congou 534 20 
3 Do 253 5 do dust 639 20 
4 00 254 1 hf-ch red leaf 55 10 
5 Peradenia 255 3 ch dust 420 24 
6 Wootton 256 5 hf-ch do 450 20 


CoLoMBo, JuLy 29, 1889. 


Prick :—12 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies br rupee. 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
7 Do 257 4 do bro mix 235 10 
& Hangran- 
oya 258 10 ch congou 800 21 
9 Do 259 3 do 
1 hf-ch dust 555 21 
10 Do 260 2 ch red leaf 144 6 
1l Great Val- 
ley 261 37 box bro or pek 740 1°25 
12 Do 263 23 ch or pek 2300 87 
13 Do 265 25 do pekoe 2375 64 
14 Tellisagalla 267 4 do bro pek 344 57 
15 Do 268 7 do pekoe 546 43 
16 Do 270 9 do do 720 4) 
17 Do 272 9 do pek sou 720 30 
18 Do 274 3 do dust 364 18 
19 KDO, BT 275 10 hf-ch bro tea 450 8 
20 H 276 11 ch  congou 1100 «6:17 
21 H 278 +4 do unassorted 400 33 
22 H 279 15 do dust 2100 21 
23 Little Val- 
ey 280 2 do _ bro pek 760 65 
24 Do 282 17 do pekoe 1532 51 
25 Do 284. 1 do dust 128 21 
26 Do 285 1 hf-ch congou 56 27 
PH VD 286 1 ch red leaf 90. eeaed 
28 Y 287 1 hi-ch unassorted 56s oeeoe, 
29 DKP 288 4 do souchong 152 22 
30 Do 289 +1 do dust 125 18 
31 Salem ll 7 do bro pek 343 66 
32 Do 12 20 do pekoe 900 36 
83 Do 14 1 box  congou 22 15 
34 Comar 15 13 ch bro pek 1430 55 bid 
35 Do 17 17 do pekoe 1700 43 bid 
36 Do 19 13 do pek sou 1300 28 bid 
37 Do 21 3 do bro mix 300 10 bid 
38 Do 22 4 hf-ch dust 240 20 
39 23 1 ch bro pek 95 41 


Messrs. ForsEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 10th July, 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (81,423 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No lb. c 
1 N 200 1 hf-ch red leaf 50 7 
2 N 202 2 do dust 15021 
3 ANE 204 2 do red leaf 110 15 
4 0 206 1 ch bro pek 131 49 
5 O 208 1 do pek sou 98 28 
6 Loinorn 210 1 do congou 901 o4 
7 Do 212 1 hf-ch 0 35 f S 
8 Gondenewa 214 5 do bro pek 250 66 
9 Do 216 7 do or pek 350 64 
10 Do 218 8 ch pekoe 680 44 
ll Do 220 18 do  peksou 15380 33 
12 Do 222 13 do brojmix 1040 30 
13 Do 224 3 do dust 210 22 
The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited 
14 Polatagama 226 50 hf-ch pekoe 1750 41 
15 Do 47 do do 1645 39 
16 Do 228 24 do pek sou 960 29 
17 Do 24 do do 960 29 
18) At Ce, 230 1 ch red leaf 100 T 
19 H D 232 21 hf-ch pek sou 945 22 
20 Do 234 55 do ro tea 2750 18 
21 Do 236 16 do bro mix 800 12 
22 Do 238 4 do dust 320 18 
23 Depedene 240 17 do bro pek 850 44 
24 Do 242 5 do pekoe 250 37 
25 Do 244 2 do pek sou 90 rf 
26 KolaOya 246 23 ch or pek 2070 41 
27 Do 248 11 do ekoe 990 §=88 
28 Do 250 25 hf-ch do 875 40 
29 Do 252 8 ch pek sou 640 28 
30 Do 254 4 do souchong 380 20 
31 Do 256 7 do pek fans 902 26 
32 Glencoe 258 19 hf-ch bro pek 1045 16 
33 Do 260 23 do pekoe 1150 50 
34 Do 262 15 ch pek sou 1455 35 
35 East Holy- 
rood 264 18 do bro pek 1800 76 
36 Do 266 29 do pekoe 2900 46 
37 Waverley 268 13 do bro pek 1430 80 
38 Do 270 24 do  pekoe 2400 50 bid 
39 WSA 272 2 do pek sou 200 30 
40 Do 274 3 do fannings 396 26 


2 CEYLON 
-Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. per lb, c. 

41 Theberton 276 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 17 

42 Do 278 15 do pekoe 750 58 

43. Do 280 17 do pek sou 850 35 

44 Do 282 9 do bro pek sou 450 37 

45 Do 284 2 do pek dust 100 18 

46 } 286 1 ch pekoe 82 43 

47 Middleton 288 20 hf-ch bro pek 1120087 

48 Do 290 9 ch pekoe 900 58 

49 Do 292 8 hf-ch peksou 400 38 

50 Do 294 2 do congou 88 21 

51 Do 296 4 do dust 300 22 

52 Lyegrove 298 30 do bro pek 1500 50 

53 Do 300 7 do pekoe 350 44 

54 Rathmahara 302 20 do bro pek 1000 é 

55 Do 304 33 do pekoe 1650 35 

56 Do 306 29 do  peksou 1450 89.26 

57 Do 308 10 do  souchong 400 16 

58 Do 310 3 do bro tea 180 22 

59 Do 312. 1 do pek dust 56 21 

60 Farnham 314 18 do bro or pek 900 51 bid 
61 Do 316 22 do or pek 880 67 

62 Do 318 56 do pekoe 2520 41 

63 Do 320 66 do pek sou 2970 30 

64 Do 322 6 do dust 450 19 

6 HS 324 20 do bro pek 2200 71 

66 Do 326 41 ch pekoe 3895 41 

67 Queensland 328 17 do pek sou 1360 30 bid 
68 Do 330 14 do bro pek 1260 71 

69 Do 332 46 do pekoe 4600 41 bid 
70 Do 334 5 do pek fan 500 28 

9) Avisawella 336 3 hf-ch dust 225 21 

72 Do 338 4 do fannings 220 15 

73 Do 340 2 do souchong 100 16 

74 RBB 342 17 ch bro pek 1445 71 bid 
15 Do 344 22 do pekoe 1760 43 bid 
76 Do 346 19 do pek sou 1425 30 bid 
‘47° «Court Lodge348 21 ch bro pek 2520 97 

78 Do 350 28 do pesoe 2520 70 

719 Do 352 24 do pek sou 2400 55 

Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 

‘Ohamber of CommerceSale-room today, 17th July, 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (25,270 lb.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
No. No. 
1 Aberdeen 19 5 hf-ch bro or pek 
2 Do 21 15 do pekoe 
3 Do 23 10 do pek sou 
4 Do 25 4 do fannings 
5 M K 27 32 do bro pek 
6 Do 29 37 do pekoe 
7 Do 31 24 do souchong 
8 Do 33 11 do fannings 
9 Do 35 5 do red leaf 
10 W G 37 4 do bro pek dust 
11 Do 39° 1 do pek dust 
12 Do 41 1 do red leaf 
13. D 43 2) do pekoe 
14 D 45 1 do red leaf 
15 D 47 2 do souchong 
16 St.Helens 49 2 do bro tea 
17 Nahalma 51 18 do bro or pek 
18 Do 58 28 ch pekoe 
19 Do 55 21 do pek sou 
20 Do 57 7 bf-ch congou 
21 Do 59 17 do cust 
22 Pambagama6Ll 14 do _ bro pek 
23 Do 63 35 ch pekoe 
24 Jo 65 15 do pek sou 
25 Do 67 3 do pekoe 
26 Do 69 3 do pek sou 
27 Do 71 9 do fannings 
28 Do 73 16 do congou 


Weight 
lb 


1250 
750 
500 
200 

1600 

1665 

1080 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 17th 


July, the undermentioned 


which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark 

No, 

IAC 58 
2 C 59 
38 C 60 
4 C 61 
br VAAL 62 
6 Do 63 
7 Do 64 
8 HS 65 
9 Wereagalla 66 
10 Do 67 


Box Pkgs. Description 
No. 


2 ch dust 

1 do bro tea 
1 do red leaf 
1 hf-ch congou 

1 do bro pek 
7 do pekoe 

1 do pek sou 
6 do pekoe 

8 do bro pek 
7 ch pekoe 


Weight 
lb. 


lots of Tea (14,446 lb.) 


Lot Mark Box 
No, - No 

il Do 68 
12 BryA 69 
13 Do 70 
14 Do 12 
15 Agar’s Land 73 
16 Do 75 
17 Do 716 
18S A 17 
19 Do 78 
20 Do 79 
21 Minna 80 
22 Do 81 
23 Esperanza 82 
24 Do 84 
25 Do 85 
26 Do 86 
27 Yahalakella 87 
28 Do 88 
29 Do 90 
30 Do 91 
31 Do 92 
32 Detennagalla93 

33 Do 95 

Mr. E. JoHNn 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Packages Description Weight 
per lb «. 
9 do pek sou 810 | 31 
8 do bro pek 800 ~ 76 
10 do pekoe 900 57 
7 do pek sou 630-36 
13 do bro pek 1300 79 
7 do pekoe 700 64 
5 do pek sou 500 37 
2 do or pek dust 200 «27 
1 do souchong 100-26 
1 do dust 100 17 
6 hf-ch do 450 28 
3 do bro mix 165 22 
14 do bro or pek 700 = 60 
7 do or pek 308 1:17 
(mck 
1 hf-ch pekoe 598 76 
3 do dust 240 15 
6 do or pek 300 «457 
12 do pekoe 576 339 
6 do pek sou 288 30 
3 do ust 240 20 
6 do red leaf 300 20 
50 box _ bro pek 1000 70 
21 hf-ch pek sou 1071 41 


put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
of Oommerce Sale-room today, 17th July, the under- 
mentioned Jots of Tea (58,643 lb.), which gold as 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. () lb. Cd 
1NDCL 24 sich pekdust 122 23 
2 Do 25 6 do dust 711 21 
3 Do 26 3 do souchong 279 27 
4 Fordyce 27 4 hf-ch dust 325 21 
5 Temple- 
stowe 28 28 do or pek 1568 81 
6 Do 30 23 do pekoe 1196 55 
7 Do 32 24 do pek sou 1248 44 
8 Do 34 3 do bro mtx 189 22 
9 Do 35 2 do dust 180 23 
10 Whyddon 36 9 ch _ pekoe 810 58 
11 Do 38 12 hf-ch or pek 600 8L 
12 z Do 40 5 do dust 375 23 
13 ogaha-= 
watte 41) Fi do pek sou 45 not ard. 
14 Kanangama 42 20 do bro pek 1000 61 
15 Do 44 12 ch pekoe 1200 43 
16 Do 46 12 do pek sou 1200 31 
17 Situlaganga 48 12 hf-ch bro pek 720 86 
18 Do 50 10 do pekoe 500 71 
19 Do 52 5 do pek sou 250 46 
20 Do 53 1 do bro mix 50 27 
21 Do 54 1 do dust 80 25 
22 Kadienlena 55 22 ch bro pek 1980 72 
23 Do 57 19 do pekoe 1710 49 
24 Do 59 15 do pek sou 1350 36 
25 Do 6l 1 do dust 130 22 
26 ¥ 62 do red leaf 90 12 
Qin Xe 63 1 hf-ch unassorted 56 30 
23 M R 64 3 do congou 114 26 
29 Do 65 1 do bro mix 61 32 
30 Do 66 2 do dust 269 22 
31 St. Clair 67 47 box bro or pek 940 84 
Uunder 28 lb. gross, 
32 Do 69 9 ch or pek 792 71 
33 Do 71 37 do pekoe 3247 55 
34 Do 73 18 do pek sou 1350 38 
35 S$ G 75 1 ht-ch souchong 50 16 
36 Do 76 2 do unassorted 140 21 
37 G 77 3 do souchong 96 26 
38 GC 78 1 ch dust 128 20 
39 Mahanilu 79 21 hf-ch or pek 1260 1:02 
40 Do 81 15 ch pekoe 1500 79 
41 Do 83 32 do pek sou 2880 60 
42 Do 85 2 do dust 180 21 
43 Do 86 2 do bro mix 160 26 
44 Albion 87 27 do bro pek 2700 = 75 
45 Do 83 26 do pekoe 2210 52 
46 Do 90 18 do pek sou 1620 36 
47 Do 102 Ll do souchong 45 22 
48 Do 103 4 do dust 340 9-23 
49 A N 104 2 hf-ch unassorted 135 26 
50 Do 105 1 do red leaf 57 10 
51 Bowhill 106 4 ch bro pek 320 54 
52 Do 107 5 do pekoe 465 37 
53 Do 108 2 do pek sou 172.' 25 
54 Do 109 1 do souchong 104 20 
55 Do 110 7 do  unassorted 590 32 bid 
56 V 111 3 hf-ch red leaf 135 10 
57 OV 112 1 ch 
1 box congou 78 16 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


i ant Mark Bor Pkgs. Description ween re Mark Box Pkgs. Description we ent ; 
0. 0. - e. 0. 0. er Ib. c. 
58 SOC 113° 2 ch 68 Do 92 1 do pek dust 70 22 
1 hf-ch souchong 35226 69 PDM 94 1 ch congou 104.27 
59 Do 116 2 ch : 70 Do 96 1 do dust 125 21 
1 hf-ch fannings 264 28 71 Do 98 1 do bro tea 42 34 
60 ‘arf 117 26 ch bro pek 2444 «76 72 K 100 6 hf-ch fannings 300 21 
'@1 Do 119 24 do pekoe 1944 55 73 Bambrakelly 102 5 ch dust 775 
62 Do 121 3 hf-ch souchong 119-26 74 Walla Valley 104 16 do bro pek 1760 ¢ not ard. 
63 Do 1220G ido dust 93 25 75 Do 106 15 do pekoe 1500 
64 Crudon 123 38 do or pek 1900 76 N F 108 4 do pek sou 195 25 
65 vo 125 25 ch  pekoe 2500 77 Gammadua 110 7 do do 630 42 
66 Do 127 26 do  pek sou 2600 | ot ara, | 78 Glendon 112 2 do souchong 1% = 25 
“67 Do 129 7 do sou | 700 ‘179 LE 114 21 hf-ch broor pek 1050 63 
68 Do 130 4 do bro mix 400 80 Do 116 61 do  pekoe 3050 = 39 
69 Do 131 3 hf-ch dust — 210 81 Do 118 17 do peksou 850 89.29 
70 Comar 182 | (3 ch bro mix 300 13 82 Do 120 8 do brotea 400 «13 
71 Dikoya 133 25 do do 2753 19 83 Do 122 6 do _ pek fans 300 22 
G2 Do 135 4 do pek dust 600 21 84 Clunes 124 27 do bro pek 1350 59 bid 
73 Do 136 8 do sou dust 1200 21 85 Do 126 44 do pekoe 1980 42 
ee 86 Do 128 35 do pek sou 1575 32 
87 MK 130 5 box  broor pek 5L 2°05 
Messrs. Fornes & Waker put up for sale at the! gg Do 132 66 ch bro mek 5900 77 
‘Chamber of Uommerce Sale-room today, 17th July | 89 Do 134 53 do  pekoe 5100-52 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (69,987 lb.), which sold 3 Gikegow 136 A sae ae do ss e000 a 
fe} ¢ -C. ro pe. 
asunder :— i 5G s 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight a & ie 8 do Bro pas ee 36 
No, : C. . e 
PpmN 38 2 cn uamotea 9 FE an 
vi BY SRO REL ce soncmone ee aa 96 Do 148 3hf-ch dust 240 22 
- Do 36 SCL us 1 s ; 
Do 364 1 ht-ch fannings 37. 25 a citeus ee 1B do bro Bek aed 
5 Glencoe 366 J ch  souchong 90 25 9 D 4 J 259 \ not ard. 
5 Do 363 1 do red leaf 86 99 0 154 11 do  peksou 560 | 
7 370 1 do dust 140. 17 100 Do 156 1 do bro tea 73 
ies SUS a sah sat iat Jol Walahandua 158° 5 do bropek 250 60 
: 10 10 0 6 do pekoe 300 45 
eae. BIG bedo\ ipelidust SO ie 103 Horagoda 162 9 do bro pek 450 56, 
10 LS 376 1 do _ red leaf 106 12 D 164 12 a 2 
BIppEROleunSyet8\) Tico, | de ee 0s Fsbo ¥ aeeVas ag. Lee sb 30830 
12 Ye, 380 7 do dust 910 23 : 2 2 : 
13 Downside 382 1 hf-ch congou 55 18 ae = Do 4 168 1 do dust 80 21 
14 Do 384 4 do red leaf 200 «12 Ly a5 170. 6 4 “ ‘i ay) 
15 Do 386. 7 do dust 490 20 aah a 172 4 ae ih pe 300 = 
16 AK 388 2 ch  congou 180 19 0 0 pekoe 376 339 
‘ 5 109 Do 174 7 do pek sou 315 25 
17 Do 390 3 do red leaf 26 2 110 D 176 7 do Bro pa: Be 7 
18 Do 392 4 do do 460 1 s e 
19 Kirimetia 394 8 do bro pek 400 50 ray) a8 178 ae het Peche 
20 Do 396 13. do pekoe 650 40 12 K 180 1 ap: chi 16 ae 
21 Do 398 28 hf-ch peksou 1400 29 113 D 182 9 ae oy ‘no a 
22, Do 400 4 do fannings 200 2 : a oO pek sou 
23 Do 2 2 do red leaf 100 12 ll4 K 184 1 do  pek dust 174 20 
o4 Do 4‘ do dust 15 17 115 NorthCovel86 19 do  bropek 1045-90 
2 TCO 6 11 ch pekoe 1375 26 116 Do 18 15 ch pekoe 1350 16 
26 Do 8 1 do oO 80 35 
27 (N 10 38 hf-ch bro pek 1900 Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
28 N 12 19 do Bere Ee not ard. | Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 17th July, 
2 it ae = Bo Loew 430 He pnderncniened lotsof Tea (33,075 lb.), which 
: 5 ch bro pek 600° 1:20 sold as under :— 
a ; rar ie 20 5 do ae 450 82 pas Mark Bos Pkgs. Description Weight 
é 22 d ek sou 700 66 E : : Os 
3 ae ' 2 i fo TeuchOnE 200 46 1 Aadneven 83 14 hf-ch bro pek 770 89 
35 Do 26 2 do  unassorted 128-60 2 : aes ee 2 eh Beko aes 62 
36 Do 28 1 do dust 165 28 b) to) us 5 
37. Elfindale 30 10 hf-ch do 500 =. 23 4 Do 86 1 do bro tea 90 26 
38 Do 32 12 do fannings 600 26 5 Do 87 1 do red leaf 90 15 
-39 New Peacock34 9 do or pek 450 82 6 Relugas 88 20 hf-ch bro pek 1095 75 
40 Do 36 7 do  bromix 385-26 7 Do 89 8 ch  pekoe 880 56 
41 Do 38 1 do dust 60 21 8 Do 90 7 do pek sou 700 35 
42 NP 40-10 ch  peksou 850 89.23 a Be ar bea janbesonicd Be a bid 
Zhe d souchon 720 22 1) hi-C. us 66 
a ne fa 2 ae red lest 160 9 ia auakolle 8 18 go bro pek 1080 17 
4 i Kk 1080 43 a ‘0 94°10 ¢ pekoe 1000 52 
# oe ns ae a eee 2160 34 13 Do 95 3 do souchong 300 35 
47 Do 50 13 do pek sou 1170 24. 14 Brae ae 11 heen bro pek 605 81 
y 52 9 do dust 1080-22 15 Do 97 8 do  pekoe 400 61 
19 KO Th 54 5 do bromix 575 59 16 Do 98 380 do  peksou 1350 948 
50 G 56 3 hf-ch pek sou 138 57 re zo a do ponchong 240-27 
d 150 38 fo) 10 ) annings 240 24 
32 nN 60 ‘ oe nnaesorted 400 34 19 Do 1 2 do — dust 120 416 
53 I G 62 4 do bro mix 400 22 20 CTM 2 2 do do 140 20 
54° Do 64 2 do red leaf 16715 21 C 3 13 ch  pekoe 1040 42 
55 Kolopatna 66 1 hf-ch dust 65 19 22 6 4 10 do peksou 800 35 
56 Warwick 68 10 do bro mix 620 28 23 C 5 1 hf-ch bro pek 45 41 
57 Do 70 5 do congou 210 20 24 C 6 2 do ust 140 21 
58 Do 72 2 do unassorted 90 37 25 DEG Wi 2eido bro tea 110 21 
59 Abotsleigh 74 38 ch congou 286 = 24 26 Do 8 2 do dust — 130-20 
60 Do 76 2 do red leaf 139 9 27 EC 9 1 do bromix 60 14 
61 Frotoft 78 2 hf-ch bro tea 11024 oe B 16 3 fio Bex dust tte a 
G2 D 80 1 do ust 80 21 : Ly, J te) ro mix 5 
63 fealecenee 82 13 do bro pek 650 60 af Hitrefouvalt 2 E do Dr pek wi 
84 20 do ekoe 800 46 1 1 te) pek sou 34 
Me oS 86 16 do per sou 640 35 32 Do 14 3 do unassorted ae not ard. 
66 Do 88 2 do bro sou 90 «18 33 Do 15 0 ¢congou 4 
‘67 Do 90 1 do pek fans 65 25 34 Do le 1 do red leaf 51 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Mark Natural Renewed Root 
No, o. per lb. c. Stem 
35 Forest Hill 17 3 ch bro pek 250 16 1 od 2d 3d 
86 Do 18 5 do peksou 450 37 Aarts an ae old 
37 Invery 19 7hf-ch dust 58524 Dpteloya iy aan tas iG z 
38 Do 90 3 do red leaf 150 16 esha er Hy Daa cers cae 
39 Alton 21 4 do dust 2704), 22 pid | Maller pa taal uae aid 
40 LBK 22 6 ch_ red leaf 600 14 Monssiene pan pe oe 3 
41 Yalta 23 1 do  congou 92 23 WEARER © eyes) 3d to 3td ne 
42 Do 24 2 do dust 270 = 22 is tt 9 a 4d to 44d 
43 Do 23 1 do pek dust 65 36 aitalawa 4 os 275 
44 A 26 2hf-ch or pek 100 34 a eae 15 “ oF 
45 A 27 2 do  souchong 80 18 regents et pre 3a 2d to 244 
46 A 28. 1° do bro tea 49 9 g 11 2 3d 
47 A 29.1 do_ red leaf 46 10 Ralerel a aa 5 
en BD 2d orhay oduct 1540 25° = | Gowerakellie 2d to 33d 34d to 64d a 
4 Pal se0e Baa Do Hyd. 14d to1id 3d to 344 
50 Naseby 32 7 hf-ch pekoe 385 68 bid | Y ye. 124 to Gl Lae od 
51 _ Do 33 11 do pek sou 550 50 bid | Dickoya zd to Besa 3 
§2 Lyndhurst 34 5 rch ae z . Desip 18 2kd to 3d ai ae 
-C ro pe 650 60 bid ae Ad 2 Pd rr 
53 Do 35 20 ch pekoe 1800 43 bid PFH, K indiamoud 23d 2hd to 54d. 2d 
54 Do 36 25 do  peksou 2250 30 OFFICINALIS. 
55 Do 37 2 do bro tea 180 25 Hope 8d a aa 
56 Do 38 3 do dust 280 21 Labookelle 3d oe og f 
57 Do 39 2 do souchong 180 20 Eskdale 43, Tad ue 
58 Do 40 2hf-ch fannings 130 23 Do Calisaya 14d 3d to 33d sm 
59 Yellebende 41 13 ch bro pek 1173 80 Cranley 3d 5d to5id ae 
60 Do 42 25 do  pekoe 2131 51 Oliphant 24 Ys 4d to 4kd 
61 Do 43 15 do pek sou 1278 35 Hautville at 6d to 63d at 
62 P 44 4 hf-ch bro pek 18187 Woodlake 2hd to 3d a ay 
63 P 45 1 do pekoe 50 38 Stamford Hill, 
64 P 46 15 do pek sou 746 32 mixed 2d 3d 33d 
65 P 47 1 do congou 43 20 Amherst 83d to 34d 7d to 74d Loe 
66 P 48 1 do dust 32 19 Broughton, mixed 13d to 2d 3d 3d 
67 P 49 1 do  unassored 29 24 GS, Rin diamond, 
—————————————— Hybrid F 4d 5 au Be bid 
Gowerakellie 23d to 4 Tid to An 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. | Preston : Be * 58d 
== Uvakellie, Ledger 2id 4d todd 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) ee ee errant 31a Me 
_  Mincine Lanz, June 28th, 1889. Se aia 4a ra 
Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in| Dukinfield 33d to 4d gid 13d 


Mincing Lane up to 28th June 1889:— 
Ex “City of Cambridge”—Milnathort T, 3c 1b 82s 64. 
Ex “‘Claymore”—New Valley, 1c 1b 93s. 
Ex “Ohusan”—Dunsinane S, 1t 88s 6d. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 5th July 1889:— 

Ex “Australasian”—Niabedda, 1b 99s; 1b le 96s 6d; 
4c 95s 6d; 1c 90s; 1109s; Ic 16 81s 6d; 1 bag 92s. 
Gowerakellie, 1b 102s; 3c 1t 100s; 4e 97s 6d; 2t 93s; 1t 
105s; 1c 84s; 2 bags 96s 6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Ohollerton’—RLM, 2c 88s. 

Ex “Ningchow’’—Kahagalla, 1¢ 97s; 2c ib 948 6d; 1t 
89s; 1b 1128; 1 bag 93s. 

Ex “Oapella’’—Nithsdale, 1¢ 85s; 1¢ 1b 833; 1b 80s; 1b 
90s; 1t 79s. 

Ex “Australasian”—Ouvah OGA, 1b le 96s; 5c 93s; 
lcb 98s 6d; 1c{87s; 1b 109s; 1t 100s; 3 bags 92s; 1 bag 74s. 

Ex “Britanpia’”’— Braemore, 1b 118s; 1t 117s. 

Ex “Karamania”—RWA, 1b Ic 978; 2c 1t 93s 6d; 1b 
898 1b 100s; 1t 82s; 1b 1t 1b 80s; 1b 84s. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
41, Mincine Lane, July 5th, 1889. 


Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
Dandukalawa 3d “0 
Asgeria wee 5d 
Dromoland 13d to 2d ae 
Doomta 3d O00 
Galloola 1d to 2d 23d to 3d an 
Queenwood ld to 2d 3d 2d 
Cranley 37d 5d aes 
Meanagala 25d 3d be 
Mattakelle, Hyd. 2d to2jd 4d ae 
Windsor Forest 13d 2d 2d 
SK in diamond lid to 13 2id to 3d 13d 
Do Ledger 13d. nD cen 
FRS,OO in 
diamond 1d to lid ld to 24d oD 
PB in diamond 2Ad op one 
CPC,Gindiamond 3d 4d to 43d coe 


‘© CEYLON 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


Commercial Correspondent.) 
MincinG LANE, June 28th, 1889. 


(From Our 


Ex “Bellerophon’”—Alloowihari, 2 bags 66s; 2 
bags 16s. 
Ex “Duke of Argyll’—GAW, 15 bags 70s; 5 
bags 60s. 
CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, June 28th. 1889. 

Ex ‘‘Bellerophon”—Gallantenne, 2 cases 2s 3d; 2 cases 
33 2d; 4 cases 288d; 1 case 23 3d; 2 cases Is 9d: 9 
cases 1s 3d; 2 cases Is 5d. Deakersland, 4 cases is 7q- 
5 cases 1s2d; 1 case 10d; 1 case ls 4d. i 

Ex “City of Bombay”—Tarifa, 2 cases 1s 7d; llcaseg 
Is 4d. 

Ex ‘‘Ningchow”—Great Valley, 8cases 1s 4d; 2 cases 
1s 2d; 1 case 11d. 

Ex “Rewa”—Gallaheria, 2 cases 1s 1d; 1 case 1s 2d; 

lease 11d. 
Ex “India”—Oononagalla, 4 cases 1s 5d; 4 cases Is 6d; 
1 case ls; 1 case 1s 4d. Ragalla, 1 case Is 4d. Mala- 
bar IG, 1 case 1s 3d; 2 cases 1s 2d; 1 case Ild; 7 
case ls. 

Ex '‘Dorunda”—Wariagalla; 3 cases 2s 4d; 4 cages 
1g 10d; 2 cases 189d; 4 cases 1s 10d; 4 cases Is 2d; 1 
case 1s 1d. 

Ex “Ormuz”—Havilland OBEC, 2 cases 1s 10d; 3 
cases 1s 8d; 3 cases 1s 5d; 6 cases 1s 4d. Nilloomalley, 
3 cases 1s; 1 case 73d; 1 case 1s 4d. Naranghena, 1 
case 1s 2d; 1 case 103d; 2 cases Is 4d. Dangkande, 1 
case 1s 10d; 1 case 1s 8d; 2 cases 1s 1d. Gampaha, 
3 cases 1s 6d; 1 case 10d; 1 case 1s 4d; 1 case 1s 2d; 
lcase 9d. Kirklees, 1 case 1s 6d; 3cases 1s 7d; 1 case 
11d; 1 case 1s4d. Deanstone, 2 cases 1s 7d; 1 case 8d. 

Ex “Australasian”’—Vicarton, 4 cases 23 5d; 1 
case 1s 3d. 


OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CGCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


FO EOE — 


No. 15.] CoLomBo, AvGust 12, 1889. | Pricy:—12k cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee 
COLOMBO SALES OF. TEA. Megsrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 24th July, 
— the undermentioned lots of Tea (27,068 lb.), which sold 
Messrs. E. Brennam & Oo. put up for sale at the By andere pee San AG aioe 
x ackages escripuion 1 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 17th July, the | No No. Z ee “e c. 
undermentioned lots Tea (1,997 Ib), which sold as} 1 Erlsmere 5C 16 ch bro pek 1520 64 bid 
2 Do 51 25 do pekoe 2125 46 bid 
under :— z De 2 88 a8 pek sou 2640 34 bid 
Lot Mark Box Weight fo) 5 8 do ro tea 880 27 bid 
No, No. Pkgs. Description per ib. c. e Do 54 15 do bropek fans 1500 35 bid 
1 NN 16 7 hf-ch pekoe 350 36 i) hy Spat doe a redilent 10021 
2 Do Taare pek sou 700 25 74@42L 56 ©8 hf-ch_ bro tea 360 19 
3 Do ise. dé congou 200 18 8 Do 57 2 do dust 160 19 bib 
SPST, TEL 1 8 On red leat 644 15 9 Selegama 58 6 do pek sou 270 27 
5 Do 20 2 hf-ch souchong 103 25 ny DO Dol ch 
1 box dust 108 25 
af ee " 60 3 nN fannings 240 26 
2 iralouvah 61 3 hf-ch bro pek 5 § 
Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the|13 H H 62 7 do neneast Bao 33 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 24th July,|/14 Do 63 3 do  unassorted 156384 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (15,267 lb.), which | 1° Do 64 1 do congou 45 2 
: 16 Do 65 1 do red leaf 51 12 
sold as under :— 17 WHS 1a py Gl 5 Seidl) 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight Ae Sie cha oo ae 
fey ] § 18 Do 67.1 ch dust 14021 
No. No. Mine iC: 19 Do 68 5 do do 170-16 
1 Nahalma 75 18 hf-ch_ bro or pek 990-83 20 Alton 69 1 do pek sou 100 
2 Do 77 24 ch pekoe 2520 55 bid | 21 Do 70 8 do dust 600 
3 Do 79 18 do pek sou 1890 36 22 Do TL ldo red leaf 15 not 
4 Sunnycroft 81 6 hf-ch Flowery orpek 270 66 bid | 23 Do 72 1 do souchong 81/ arrived 
5 Do EBY fs On bro or pek 7135 17 24 Do 13° 22\"dow! “dust 280 
6 Do 85 7 do pekoe No, 1 700 53 25 Do 74 4 do red leaf 360 
7 Do 87 14 do _ pekoe 1400 46 26 BL 75 1 do pekoe 100 36 
8 Do 89 18 do pek sou 1800 35 2 2 Xe-Zi 76 2 do congou 180 24 
9 PM Ceylon 91 5 hf-ch broor pek 250 28 Do 77 80 3do) do 800 25 
10 Do 93 19 do bro pek 9501 not ard. |22 . 2° 78 17 do  fannings 2550-26 
11 Do 95 12 do  pekoe 540 aioe l.e0! 2. Do 79 5 do do 675 24. 
12 Do 97 15 do  pek sou 675 31 Hattan- 
13 AD 99-5 do bro tea 241 12 wella 80 4 hf-ch broor pek 200 
14 DM 1 8 do _ bro pek 440 64 32 Do 81 11 do  pekoe 550 + not ard 
15 D 3 2 do pekoe 86 Bd 33 Do 82 13 do  peksou 60 i 
16 D 5 1 do _ red leaf BO 10) 34 Comillah 83 6 do bro pek 270 = «66 
17 D 7 2 do  souchong 100. 23 oo) Do 84 11 do  pekoe 440 39 
18 St.Helens 9 2 ch  brotea 160 not ard, | 36 Do 85 10 do  pek sou 360 80 
19 Gona piielondo dust 121 23 37 Do 86 1 do dust 60 20 
20 Traquair 13 5 hf-ch tropek 250 831 bid] 38 ZZ Z 87 16 do do 800 25 
21 Do 15 5 do pekoe 250 out 39 Do 88 10 do  congou 400 28 
22 Do li 4do pek sou 200 out 40 Friedland 89 2 do souchong 90 25 
23 Do 19 8 do ~ souchong 400 20 41 Do 90 2 do congou 94 23 bid. 
24 Do 2105 2) «do dust 100 Seay 42 Do 91Re=2) ido dust 130 23 
25 Do Doe tado bro pek dust 50 } withd’n. | 43 Kuruwitty 92 8 do bro pek 400) 
26 A 25 5 do bro tea 249 10 44 Do 93 6 do pekoe 264 
45 Do 94 10 do pek sou 460 
au S 46 Do 95) 427/00 unasorted 350 
Messrs. A. H, Tompson & Co. put up for sale at the 7 Do a ‘ de GWE 841 not 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 24th July, the | 49 g Oe Ons Ou : 
5 : 9 Salawe 9 4 3g 1 arrived 
undermentioned lots of Tea (15,570 lb.), which sold as|50 Do = I a0 a aa 
under :— 2 He 100 11 do pek sou 550 
Seay aw Ie) 5 ‘ 
toe Mark Bos Packages Description elens 53 Do 5 : oe Meeeeomuee aes} 
b : Cc. 54 Pine Hill 3 19 do red leaf 855 24 
1 [Dunbar 35 4 ch _ bro pek 360 86 55 M 4 2 ch dust 320 16 
2 Do 36 15 do pekoe 1050 47 56 M 5 4 do congou 360 22 
3B} 10) 38 17 do  pek sou 1360 32 57 M 6 3 do fannings 450 22 
4 HT AQ al ido. bro pek 95 66 58 M i say, ido. do 540 29 
5 po y Aon pek sou 240 36 —_—_— ne 
mon =C. . 
g ee y i ae re Dek 200 oe a eeere: Forbes & WaLkEr put up for sale at the 
Dp Og 19)! Gh FRG 1080. BB amber of Commerce Sale-room today, 24th July 
9 Do 49 14 do _ pek sou 1330 42 the undermentioned lots of Tea (67,559 lb.), which sold 
10 _ Do 51 2 hf-ch bro mix 110.26 = under :— 
Lauderdale 52 19 ch bro pek 2090 ot Mark Box Pkgs Descripti ig: 
- Do 54 18 do pek sou 1800 not ard. | No. No. i ape oe: Cc. 
13 HWD 56 28 do bro pek 1260 52 iby 1033 190 28 ch pek ‘sou 2800 30 
Do 58 27 do  peksou 1080 = 36 2 Do 192 14 do do 1330 28 
14 Do 60 2 congou R09 AIeB-" Do 194 1hf-ch do 50 26 
1 Do 61 8 hf-ch dust 480 21 4 Do 196 10 ch souchong 950 27 
16 SHC 62 3 ch  congou 300 ©=-.28 5 AK 198 17 do do 161528 
17° Do 63 4 hf-ch fannings 240 28 6 Downside 200 16 hf-ch pekson 88U 25 
18 Do 64 8 do dust 480 25 7 Do 202 7 do _ bro tea 385 19 
19 ML 65 1 do bro pek 50 50 8 Do 204 23 do sou 1265 23 
20 Do 66 4 do pekoe 200 3l 9 Dooneville 206 10 ch bro pek 1000 51 
21 Do 67 1 do unassorted 50 18 bid | 10 Do 208 4 do  pekoe 400 3 
22 HS 68 4 do pekoe 195 82 bid | li Do 210 6 do pek sou 600 32 
RW 69 3 ch fannings 330 ) 12 Do 212 42 do souchong 4200 28 
Do Opel do bro mix 100 } not ard) 13 Do 214 1 do congou 100 18 
Re Do 71 38 hfch dust 240 | 14 Do 216 1 do. dust 132-20 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. ec. 
15 Citrus 218 15 hf-ch bro pek 900 53 
16 Do 220 18 do pekoe 983 38 
17 Do 222 11 do bro pek sou 5A0 26 
18 Do 224 1 do bro tea 73 22 
i9 N 226 38 do bro pek 1900 55 bid 
20 N 228 19 do pekoe 950 39 bid 
21 +N 230 45 do pek sou 2250 34 bid 
22 N 232 2 do bro mix 120 26 
23 AF 234 2 ch do 200 16 
24 N 236 14 do souchong 1610 29 
25 N 238 2 do dust 300 25 
26 Thornfield 240 23 hf-ch bro pek 1219 1-04 
27 Do 242 19 ch pekoe 1672 67 
28 Do 244 32 hf-ch pek sou 1792 51 
29 Do 246 1 do pk dust 83 27 
30 Queenwood 248 17 ch bro pek 1870 15 
31 Do 250 18 do pekoe 1800 53 
827L 252 1 hf-ch pekoe 34 46 
33 iL 254 1 do pek sou 35 27 
34 S K 256 3 ch congou 180 32 
35 SK 258 4 hf-ch dust 340 25 
36 C 260 11 do pekoe 550 36 
37. C 262 6 do souchong 300 21 
38 Holmwood 264 10 do bro pek A 550 
39 Do 266 22 do TO) 18 1210 
40 Do 268 18 ch pekoe 1800 > not ard 
41 Do 270 7 do pek sou 700 
42 Do 272 3 hf-ch dust 225 
43 Walla Val- 

ley 274 16 ch bro pek 1760 95 
44 Do 276 15 do pekoe 1500 63 
45 Bambra- 

kelly 278 5 do dust 775 22 
46 Theberton 280 25 hf-ch peksou 1250 25 
47 Do 282 10 do bro pek sou 500 23 
48 Do 284 1 do dust 50 21 
49 AN M 286 13 do br» pek 780 92 
50 Do 288 10 do  pekoe 600 71 
51 Do 290 1: do pek sou 660 55 
52 Do 2925) Ido; dust 80 32 
53 DDS 294 6 ch _ bro pek 660 38 
64 Do 296 4 do pekoe 400 27 
55 Do 298 17 do pek sou 1700 26 
56 ‘Do 300 9 do  souchong 810 18 
57 Waverley 302 15 do bro pek 1650 89 
58 Do 304 21 do pekoe 2100 58 
59 HAHA 306 9 hf-ch_ bro pek 463 46 
60 Mukeloya 308 3 do do 180 87 
61 Do 310 8 do pekoe 400 70 
62 Do 312 9 do pek sou 450 46 
63 Hunasgeria 314 1 do red leaf 90 12 
64 Bandara- 

polla 316 22 hf-ch bro pek 1210 73 
65 Do 318 14 do pekoe 1260 57 
66 Do 320 13 ch pek sou 1170337 
67 Do 322 1 do dust TIVE OB} 
68 KV H 324 7 do 

24 hf-ch pek sou 1996 28 

69 Richlands 326 4 ch  bropek 440 54 
70 Do 328 6 do bro mix 660 35 bid 
72 HAHA 332 16 ch pk dust 2000 25 
73 Do 334 14 do bro tea 1485 20 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Sale-room today, 24th July, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (73,362 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weighi 
° No lb e 
1 Bogaha- 
watte 137 4 hf-ch bro mix 240 out 

2PDO 188 4 ch dust 400 22 
3 Do 139 7 do pek sou 560 42 
4 Peacock Hilll4l 3 do pek fans 210 24 
5 Do 142 12 hf-ch pek No2 720 33 
6 Do 143 3 do dust 180 25 
7 Do 144 2 do bro mix 110 31 
8 Do 145 2 do do 90 19 
9 Raja 146 1 ch dust 117 24 
10 SN 147 3 hf-ch do 180 89.23 
11 Do 148 2 do unassorted 80 36 
12DS 149 14 do bro pek 840 §=— 98 
13 Do 151 4 do pekoe 200 63 
14 Do 152 16 ch do . 1600 
15 Do 154 18 do pek sou 1800 42 
16 Do 156 13 hf-ch do 650 46 
17. Do 158 2 do dust 170 19 
18 DN 159 10 do © bropek 600 78 
19 Do 161 2 do pekoe 100 61 
20 Do 162 13 ch do 1300 
21 Do 164 11 do pek sou 1100 = 338 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per Ib- fe. 
22 Do 166 14 hf-ch do 700 45 
23 Do 168 1 ch red leaf 100 15 
24 Glentilt 1*9 48 hf-ch or pek 2400 = 84 bid 
25 Do 171 25 ch  pekoe 2500 45 bid 
26 Do 173 26 do pek sou 2600 45 bid 
27 Do 175 27 do 
1 hf-ch bro mix 2755 ~— out 
28 Do Lie ech sou 665 out 
29 Mossville 179 16 do bro pek 1600 74 
30 Do 181 12 do pekoe 1200 57 
31 Do 183 32 do pek sou 3040 40 
32 Do 185 5 do bro mix 500 30 
33 Cruden 186 38 hf-ch or pek 1900 1°00 
34 Do 188 17 ch pekoe 1700 63 
35 Do 190 26 do  pek sou 2600 48 
36 Do 192 7 do souchong 700 36 
37 Do 193 4 do bro mix 400 35 
38 Do 194 3 do ust 210 25 
39 Ballagalla 195 12 do bro pek 1020 63 bid 
40 Do 197 13 do pekoe 1040 46 bid 
41 Do 199 28 do pek sou 2240 33 bid 
42 Langdale 201 18 do bro pek 2070 72 bid 
43 Do 203 18 do pekoe 1980 51 bid 
44 Do 205 4 do peksou 400 35 
45 Do 206 1 do ust 130 22 
46 SHS 207 1 do _ red leaf 67 ll 
47 Do 208 1 do congou 92 18 
48 Do 209 11 hf-ch dust 715 = 24 
49 Do 210 7 do pek fans 392 34 bid 
50 DE 21 Arech) bro mix 384 21 
51 Do 212 11 do dust 935 27 
52 KN 213 4 do pekoe 360 29 
53 Do 214 4 do 
1 hf-ch unassorted 410 28 
54 WH 215 3 do souchong 90 25 
56 Do 216) loanp dust 61 22 
56 Northeove 217 22 do bro pek 1210 1:00 
57 Do 219 24 ch pekoe 2160 68 
58 Do 221 65 hf-ch dust 350 21 
59 Do 222 2 ch souchong 180 «332 
66 Laxapana 223 3 do bro tea 180 17 
61 Warleigh 224 2 do bro pek 2200 74 
62 Do 225 6 do  pekoe 575 54 
63 Do 227 4 do pek sou 416 37 
64 Do 228 1 do pek dust 110 19 
65 Do 229 3 do souchong 400 23 
66 Do 230 4 do bro mix 440 18 
67 K DO, BT 231 65 hf-ch bro tea 225 21 
68 Do 232 1 do pek sou 40 29 
69 Broadoak 233 20 do bro or pek 1000 75 bid 
70 Do 235 18 do peloe 900 out 
71 Do 237 23 do pek sou 1150 out 
712 Do 239 3 do bro tea 240 out 
73 Ardlaw 240 4 do or pek No. 1 216 V7 
74 Do 211 9 do or pek 486 49 
75 Do 243 1 do 
5 ch pekoe 529 53 
76 Do 245 95m dO: pek sou No.1 450 35 
77 Do 247 4 do pek sou 360 30 
78 Do 248 1 hf-ch 
iich bro tea 145 22 
79 0 249 1 do dust 150 QL 
80 Bueet Val- + 
ey 950 16 box ro or pek 320 
81 Do 251 16 ch orpek 1600 [ 2°t ard. 
82 Do 253 12 do pekoe 1140 
83 AgraOuvah 255 25 do bro pek 2500 85 
84 Do 257 51 hf-ch pekoe 2550 57 
85 Do 259 8 do pek sou 768 37 
86 Do 231 1 ch dust 170 19 
87 Do 262 1 hf-ch congou 65 25 
88 W 263 2 do red leaf 104 14 
89 E 264 3 ch bro pek 300 40 
E 265 7 do pekoe 630 31 
91 E 267 12 do pek sou 1080 27 


Mr. E. JouN put up for sale at the Cham- 


ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 3lst July, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (51,483 lb.), which sold 
a8 under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. Ib. ec. 
1 NB 268 7 hf-ch bro mix 350 29 
2 Do 269 3 do dust 231 22 
3 Do 270 4 do congou 220 26 
48 271 57 do ust 3990 23 bid 
5 Ayr 272 7 do bro pek 350 } 
6 ‘Do 273 10 do pekoe 500 | not ard. 
7 Do 275 12 do pek sou 576 
8 Orange Field 
PNR 277 64 do  orpek 3584 31 bid 
9 Do 279 5 do dust 375 a1 


GEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Got Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
40 Do 280 6 do bro tea 336 22 
12 Torrington 281 31 do 
eich bro pek 2100 q7 
12 Do 283 12 do pekoe 1320 56 
13 Do 285 -22 do pek sou 2310 39 
14 Eltofts 287 87 hf-ch bro pek 1665 85 bid 
15 Do 289 15 ch pekoe 1350 65 bid 
16 Do 10 23 do pek sou 2070 50 
17 Do 1 eee) bro tea 400 26 
18 Do 138 4 hf-ch dust 264 22 
19 Great Valley 14 15 box  broor pek 320 E71 
20 Do bt 1Gsechi or pek 1600 1°09 
2L Do 7, W125 do pekoe 1140 78 
22 WB 19 49 hf-ch souchong 3430 9 25 
23 Do 21 24 ch do 2010 26 
24L Do 25 33 do brotea Nos. 19 51 3300 
25. Do 91/33) doy do 1.5; 52- 19 
84 3300 18 bid 
2% Do. 2D) duido dust 770 22, 
-27 Denagama 26 2hbf-ch do 140 19 
28 WBilandhu O27 $13). chi or pek 1170 66 
29 Do 29715) Nido: pek sou 1350 37 
30 Do 31 2) sdo bro tea 180 24 
3l Do 382, 1 do dust 100 22 
32 8 K 33 8 bf-ch_ bro or pek 440 67 
33 Do 84 22 ch 
1 hf-ch unassorted 2250 44 
34 Do 36 1. do bro mix 60 22 
35 Do OY vile Ge) dust 80 23 
36 Lawrence 38 16 ch bro pek 1760 87 
37 Do 40 14 do pek sou 1302 60 
38 Do 42 1 do dust 114 24 
39 Do 43 1 do unassorted 63 50 
20 Logan 44 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 83 
41. Do 45 138 do pekoe 810 59 
AZ Do 48 37 do pek sou 1665 47 
43 Do 50 9 do souchong 405 31 
44 Do 52 6 do unassorted 270 34 
45 Do 538 5 do dust 325 26 
46 Maha HBliya 54 3 ch bro tea 288 not ard. 


Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Ohbamber 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 31st July, 


‘the undermentioned lots of Tea (13,220 lb.), which 


goid as under 


Het Mark Box Pkgs. 
No. No. 
1 Nahalma 27 12 hf-ch 
2 De 29 15 ch 
3 Do 81 12 do 
4 Do 33 8 hf-ch 
5 Do 35 9 do 
6 MEB 37 4 do 
z Do 39 4 do 
8 Do 41 4 ch 
9 Do 43 10 do 
10 BE 45 2 hf-ch 
al Do 47 2 do 
12 Do 49 4 do 
13 Rangalla Sl plich 
aR 53 5 hf-ch 
1 R 55 1 do 
ile R 57 «2 hf-ch 
wR 59 1 ch 
a8 P MCeylon 61 5 hf-ch 
Ww Do 63 28 do 
20 Do 65 31 do 
21 Do 67 69 do 


Description 


bro or pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

congou 

dust 

or pek 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

Ceylon oolong 
No. 1 

Ceylon oolong 
No. 2 

Ceylon oolong 
No. 3 

bro tea 

pek sou 

souchong 

pek dust 

unassorted 

bro or pek 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 


Weight 
1b. Ce 
660 90 
1575 57 
1260 39 
440 26 
630 24 
200 59 
220 37 bid 
320 89 bid 
750 33 bid 
00 
90 not ard. 
180 
100 22 
250 26 
80 21 
140 19 
75 36 
250 86 
1400 85 
1395 55 
3105 41 


Messrs, Forpes & WALKER put up for sale at the 
‘Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 31st July 
“the undermentioned lots of Tea (82,391 1b.), which sold 


ag under :— 

Let Mark 
No. 

Wevagode 
3 Do 
3 Do 
4 Do 
5 Do 
“6 Do 


Box Packages Description 


No, 
336 
3 


3 hf-ch 
7 do 

4 do 

4 do 

2 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
souchong 
bro tea 
mixed 


Weight 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No per lb c, 

7 Galdola 348 1 do bro pek 60 48 
8 Do 350 3 do pekoe 150 34 
Sebo 352 1 do pek sou 50-28 
10 Do 354 2 do souchong 100 20 
il Do 356 1 do mixed 50 11 
12 SPA 358 3 do fannings 180 24 
13 Do 360 2 do dust 170 22 
14 Walabandua 362 14 do bro pek 840 59 
15 Do 364 33 do pekoe 1650 40 
16 Do 366 13 hf-ch peksou 650 27 
17 Blairgow- 

rie 368 6 do or pek 300 92 

18 Do 370 7 ch pekoe 700 55 

19 Do 372 1 hf-ch dust 68 28 

20 Do 3874 1 do bro mix} 55 16 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 

1 Polatagama 376 43 hf-ch bro pek 2150 82 
22 Do 378 56 do pekoe 2240 53 
23 Do 380 53 do pek sou 2120 40 
24 Abamalla 382 1] do dust 935 19 
25 Aigburth 384 12 ch bro pek 1200 71 
26 Do 386 19 do pekoe 1900 46 
27 Do 388 24 hf-ch bro pek sou 1200 37 
28 N W 390) 4) ch: or pek 383 79 
29 Do 3892 7 do peko: 700 50 
30 Do 393-1 hf-ch do 45 36 
3] Do 394 4 ch 

1 hf-ch pek sou 424 29 
32 Do 396 3 ch bro tea 300 26 
33 Do 398 1 hf-ch dust 34 30 
34 Monrovia 400 i3 do bro pek €50 51 
35 Do 2 9 do pekoe 450 38 
36 Do 4 13 do pek sou 650 28 
37 Do 6 6 do souchong 300 9a 
38 Do 8in2) do: dust 140 22 
49 Mahatenne 10 11 ch souchong 935 24 
40 Do 12 3 do dust 225 23 
41 Richlands 14 6 do  peksou 660 836 
42 Beaconsfield 16 1 do  souchong 90 = 28 
43 Do 18 2 hf-ch bro tea 100 24 
44 BF 20 2 do dust 145 23 
45 PTC 22 11 ch bro pek sou 1100 32 
46 Do 24 9 do dust 675 24 
47 # 26 5 hf-ch bro pek 267 56 
48 H 28 5 do pekoe 228 37 
OO CEE 30 10 do pek sou 460 28 
50 § 32 1 ch ~- mixed 86 20 
51 S$ 3£ 6 do _ bro pek fans 390 =. 30 
52 S 36 4 do dust 340 26 
53 Glenorchy 38 19 hf-ch bro pek 1045 90 
54 Do 40 389 do  pekoe 1950 62 
55 Holmwood 42 10 do bro pek A 550 85 
56 Do 44 22 do do B 1210 «76 
57 Do 46 18 ch pekoe 1800 64 
58 Do 48 7 do pek sou 700 45 
59 Do 50 3/hf-ch dust 225 25 
60 Lyegrove 52 29 do bro pek 1450 60 

1 Do 54. 9 do pekoe 450 49 
62 Do 56 1 do do 50 
63 Do 58 2 do dust 126 20 
64 Farnham 60 42 do pek sou 1890 29 
6 L 62 3 do bro pek 157 30 
66 W 64 6 ch pekoe 529 55 
67 W 66 21 do 

11 hf-ch do 2100 52 
674 550 = 338 
68 E 68 3 ch fans 300 16 
69 N 70 lhf-ch do 37 27 
70 K 72 3 do sou 150 20 
71 H 74 3 do do 90 26 
72 76 7 ch bro pek sou 560 24 
13° Z 78 3 hf-ch dust 190 22 
74 HD 80 11 ch 
2 hf-ch congou 1008 23 
15 B 82 16 ch do 1600 §=6.28 
76 R 84 1 do  bromix 108 =20 
7 sY 86 1 do 
2 hf-ch red leaf 212 14 
78 OR D 88 1 ch dust 87 19 
79 Kelliewatte 90 3 do souchong 284 25 
80 Bearwell 92 433 do pekoe 2870 60 
81 Do 94 12 do or pek 1080 85 
82 Do 96 13 do bro pek 1300 91 
83 JS 98 3 do souchong 270 33 
84 Do 100 2 do brotea 21427 
85 Do 102 do dust { 155 14 
86 Mukeloya 104 3 hf-ch bromix 150 21 
87 Do 106 3 do dust 240 8620 
88 H 108 4 ch_ redlent 300 «13 
89 BVA 110 3 hf-ch souchong 165 24 
90 Do 112. 1 do dust 76 © =618 


bid 


bid 


4 CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ec. 
91 Attabage. 114 15 ch or pek 1425 82 
92 Do 116 32 do pekoe 2560 61 
93 Do 118 16 do pek sou 1360 36 
94 Do 120 1 do dust 140 22 
95 Pooprassie 122 22 hf-ch bro or pek 1210 120 
96 Do 124 17 do pekoe 850 90 
97 Do 126 11 ch pekoe No, 2 1100 71 
98 Clarendon 128 1 hf-ch bro pek 50 50 
99 Do 130 3 do pekoe 131 37 
100 Do 132) 1 ich 

2hf-ch peksou 154 30 
101 Do 1345 2) ich 

1 hf-ch souchong 216 20 
102 Do 136 3 do unassorted 121 28 
103 H 138 37 do bro pek 1850 849 
104 H » 36 do do 1800 49 
105 H 140 40 do pekoe 2000 49 
106 H » 40 do do 2000 41 
107 H 142 44 do pek sou 2200 40 
108 = RR a do : do 2150 30 
109 44 (a) annings 1200 . 5 
110 H » 25 do do 1250 § Withd’n 
111 NP 146 2 do pek sou 95 26 
112 TM 148 22 ch do 2278 8625 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 31st July, 


the undermentioned lotsof Tea (30,899 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Lb. Q 
1 St. Andrew’s 9 380 box pekoe (under 28 lb. 
Z gross) 600 61 
2 Do 10 26 do pekoe 260 68 
3 Dambula- 
galla 11 36 hf-ch bro pek No.1 1809 70 bid 
4 Do 1z 23 do do ee 1150 61 bid 
5 Do 13 36 do pekoe 1800 56 
6 Do 14 21 do pek sou 1050 38 bid 
inal Do 15 5 do souchong 250 33 
8 Hattan- 
wella 16 4 do bro or pek 200 81 bid 
9 Do Tyf it = a) pekoe 495 72 
10 Do 18 13 do pek sou 585 48 
11 Penrith 19 26 do bro or pek 1300 91 
12 Do 20 12 ch or pek 1200 72 
13 Do 21 26 do pekoe 2340 58 
14 Do 22 12 do pek sou 1020 41 
15 Do 23 2 do dust 300 21 
16 Kuruwitty 24 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 65 
17 Do 25 6 do pekoe 264 47 
18 Do 26 10 do pek sou 460 36 
19 Do 27 £7 ado unassorted 350 32 
20 Do 23 Al alo dust 84 23 
21 Do 2B) Al clo) congou 47 21 
92 Salawe 30 4 do bro pek 232 18 
23 Do 31 7 do pekoe 264 57 
24 Do 32 11 do pek sou 550 41 
25 Do 33 6 do unassorted 288 37 
26 Do 34 1 do dust 62 26 
27. Alton 35 8 ch do 600 23 
28 Do 36 2 do do 280 28 
99 A Bf dk ole) pek sou 100 28 
30 A 38 1 do souchong 81 20 
31 A 39 1 do red leaf 75 16 
32 A 40 4 do do 360 18 
33 W 41 10 hf-ch bro tea 490 12 
34 W 42 2 do souchong 90 22 
35 W 43 4 do fannings 540 17 
36 CTM 44. 2 do dust 140 20 
37 DGA 45 5 do bro tea a 275 30 
38 DG 46 7 do do 385 28 
39 Do Ai 2dp bro mix 110 26 
40 D> 48 2 do dust 140 22 
41 Do 49 3 do do No. 2 285 20 
42 EC 50 1 do bro mix 50 15 bid 
43 Do Bl IL ale) dust: 40 19 
44 IP 52) |) Anedo bro tea 444 14 
45 P 58 4 do dust 320 23 
46 P 54 1 do congou 41 22 
47 P 55 1 do red leaf 42 21% 
48 Ardross 56 33 ch bro pek 2970 55 bid 
49 Do 57 33 do pek sou 2970 83. bid 
50 Forest Hill 58 3 do bro pek 285 82 
51 Do 59 6 do pek sou 495 ASIN 
52 Do 60 1 do bro mix 120 29 bid 
53 Morningside6l 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 53 
54 Do 62 13 do pekoe 650 38 
55 Do 63 12 do pek sou 600 28 
56 Do 64 2 do dust 120 21 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincrine Lang, July 12th, 1889. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 12th July 1889:— 

Ex “Massilia”—Oastlereagh, 5c 1b 94s. 

Ex “City of Cambridge”—Milnathort, 4c 82s; 1t 80s; 
le 89s 6d; 2c 77s, 

Ex “Niogchow”—Hanipha, 1b 90s; 1c 1b 88s 6d; 1t 
84s; 1b 91s 6d; 1 bag 84s; 4 bags 76s 6d: 

Ex “Goorkha”—Mahakanda, 1¢97s 6d; le 195s; 1b 
86s; 1b 108s; 1 bag 85s; 2 bags 82s. 

Ex ‘‘Australian”—Wariapolla, 14 bags 86s 6d; 1 bag 
603. SD, 2 bags 51s. 

Marks and prices of OEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 19th July 1889:— 

Ex ‘‘Oapella”—Sarnia, 1c 87s; 3c 85s 6d; 1c 83s 6d; 
1b 91s. 

Ex “Rosetta”—TSD, 8 bags 61s. 

Ex “Ohusan”—Ouvah JB, 2c 1048 6d; 6c 1b 99s; le 
93s; 1t 123s; 161208; 1c 888; 3 bags 99s 6d. 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Ouyah JB, 1c 1b 106s; 4c 99s 6d; 
1b 89s; 1b 1248; 1b 121s; it 85s 6d; 2 bags 99s. 


Ex “Oceana”—Sirigalla, 8 bags 78s; 10 bags74s. SD, 
2 bags 60s; 1 bag 65s. SD, 1 bag 60s; 5 bags 45s; 
2 bags 603. 

Ex “Quetta”—Ury, 1b 106s; 2c 101s 6d; 4c 1b 99s; 
le 93s 6d; le 119s; 1t 86s; 1 bag 98s. Weewesse, 1t 
1038s; 4c 100s 6d; 4c 99s 64; 1¢ 948° 26120s; 1c 87s; 2 
bags 98s 6d. 

CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
41, Mincine Lane, July 19th, 1889. 
SUccIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
Glenlyon 2d - 3d 13d 
Elgin 2d an me 
Logie ais 24d 13d 
Cranley 23d 3d to 33d 3H 
ST &LcC,Aindia. 2d a5 353 
DS,NFindiamond 1% 3d 21 
Hadley 3d 3d to 43d 3d 
Meeriatenne 23d aes mee) 
Barnagalla 13d 3d oes 
Stamford Hill a 33d 
Gonakellie 2d to 3d 3d to 54d 
Do Calisaya we 13d 
Amherst 23d mie a 
KM OK Qd to 22d 4d : 
Sheen 2d to 24d 34d 
RJT o00 3d 2d 
PDO 2d to 22a 3d 2d to 234 
Ellagalla 3d to 32a lta izd 
Middleton, Dimbula 23d to 3d “2 2d 
D C indiamond 2h 4d tea 
Park, BEF 13d to 5d 2d to 22d ° one 
ECB, T in diamond 2d 34d to 5d aa 
OFFICINALIS. 
Glenlyon 13d to 23d Ai 4d 
| Stair _ Tid to 3d 7d 33d to 52d 
Elgin ~ 214 to 4d 6d 53d 
Cranley 2B 43d 550 
ST & LC, A india, 23d to 5d And 6d 
Meeriatenne 4d a5 a 
Maria 3d “rs sven 
Diyagama 34d to 4d 43d on 
RJT, Ledger 7zd to 8d a $0 
Exelsior 14d to 2d 5d to 53d 5d 
HC, C in diamond 3d Bass ner 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MincinG LANE, July 12th, 1889. 


Ex “Australian’”—Wariapolla, 14 bags 86s 6d; 1 bag 
6s SD, 2 bagQs. 51s. 


‘‘ CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 16.] 


—— SSS ~— 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. A. H. Toompson & Oo. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 31st 
July, the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,455 Ib.) 


which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

Now (cei No... lb. Cc. 

1 Lauderdale 69 19 ch bro pek 2090 75 

2 Do 71 18 do pek sou 1800 39 

3 St. Catherine 73 5 do bro pek 400 56 

4 Do 74 6 do pekoe 420 39 

5 Do 75 9 do pek sou 720 29 

6 Do 77 #2 do fans 200 8622 

7 AL 78 5 hf-ch bro or pek 250 55 

8 Do 79 5 do or pek 250 47 

9 Do 80 4 do  pekoe 200 837 

10 Do 81 12 ch pek sou 1080 =80 

11 Do 83 1 hf-ch souchong 50 23 

12 Digalla 84 6 ch congou 540 19 bid 
13 ° 85 1 do do 90 out 
14_ +Do 86 9 hf-ch dust 630 22 
15Keenagahaella88 26 do bro pek 1560 64 bid 
16 Do 90 73 do peksou 3650 39 bid 
17 HHB 92 2 do  gsouchong 120 23 

18 Do 93 2 do fannings 130 out 
19 Do 94 1 ch ust 90 18 
20 Do 95 2 hf-ch unassorted 110~—s 30 
21 RW 96 3 ch fannings 330 33 
22. Do 97 1 do bromix 100 =:16 
23 Do 98 3 hf-ch dust 240 22 
24 AgraOya 99 5 ch pekoe 500 
25 Do 100 5 hf-ch_ bro pek 250 
26 Bateajeb : i gh at 400 ( 
27 Ie) () pekoe 400 

98 Yaha Ella 3 7 hf-ch pro pek BE0i bourne 
29 Do 4 15 do pekoe 750 | 

30 Do 6 9 do pek sou 450 

31 Do 8 1 do dust 70 
32 Pamba 9 13 ch pek sou 1300 34 bid 
33 Barra 11 6 hf-ch or pek 300 59 
34 Do 12 5 ch pekoe 400 35 
35 Do 13 12 do pek sou 900 »=3l 

63 Do 15 5 hf-ch bro pek sou 250 25 bid 
37 Do 16 2 do dust 140 24 

38 Do 17. 2 do bro pek No. 2 120 35 

39 Do 18 2 do pek fans 100 =—-.28 

40 Rangwell 19 3 do orpek 150 = 42 bid 
41 Do 20 4 ch pekoe 320 33 

42 Do 21 seydo pek sou 15 25 

43 Do 22 1 hf-ch bropek sou 50 16 

44 Do 23 1 do pek fans 60 28 

45 Do 24 1 do dust 70) 23 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room, today, 7th Aug., the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (6,952 lb.), which sold a 
under :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 

No. No. lb. (5 

1 Nabalma 69 10 hf-ch bro or pek 550 80 bid 
2 Do il 14 ch pekoe 1470 57 bid 
3 Do 73 12 do pek sou 1260 41 

4 Pattiagama 75 26 do pekoe 2473 64 

5 Do iia Tendo, bro pek 699 93 

6 0G 79 5 do  fannings 500 15 


Messrs. E. BENHAM & Co. put up forsale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Aug., the un- 


dermentioned lots of Tea (6,175 lb.), which sold as 
under :— i 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No, Pkgs Description lb. Cc. 

1 Yuillefield 21 10 hf-ch broor pek 5U0 1°11 bid 
2 Do 22 20 do or pek 900 1°04 bid 
3 Do 23 20 ch pekoe 1600 74 
4MF 24 11 do bro mix 825 25 

5 Do 25 2 do dust 240 24 

7 Ernan 26 lhf-ch do 70 23 

6 27 30 do pek sou 1500 88 

8 N 98 9 do dust 540 26 


CoLomBo, Avaustr 26, 1889. 


{ Pricz :—12% cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


ee 


Messrs. A. H THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 7th Aug.,. 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,691 lb.), which 
gold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. psa ce 

1 AgraOya 25 2 ch pekoe 200 352 

2 Pate Rajah 26 4 do _ bro pek 400 55 

3 Do 27 +4 do pekoe 400 40 

4 Ferndaie 28 10 do bro pek 1000 73 bid 
5 Do 30 22 do  pekoe 2200 50 

6 Yaha Ella 32 7hf-ch bro pek 350 74 

vi Do 33 15 do pekoe 750 56 

8 Do 35 9 do pek sou 450 42 

9 Do 37 1 do dust 70 20 

10 DB 38 7 ch congou 630 19 

11 Wereagalla 39 5 hf-ch 

1 do bro pek 290 94 
12 Do 42 2 do 5 
8 ch pekoe 820 45 

13 Do 44 do pek sou 540 31 

14 AE 45 12 hf-ch dust 900 15 

15 Do 46 9 ch do 1170 15 

16 Hakrugalla 47 4 hf-ch bro pek 191 69 bid 
17 Do 48 5 do pekoe 250 47 bid 
18 49 12 ch pek sou 1080 25 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. putup for saleat the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 7th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (15,451 lb.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot. Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
0. No lb. c. 
1 St. Andrew’s 68 12 hf-ch or pek 792 1:02 
2 Do 69 11 do bro pek 715 79 
3 Do 70 15 do pekoe 975 72 
4 Wavelmadde 71 26 do bro pek 1430 87 
& Do 72 30 do pekoe 1500 64 
6 Do 73 22 do pek scu 1056 48 bid 
7 AR 74 2 ch bro mix 210 17 
8 Do 75 8 hf-ch dust 480 17 
g A 76 10 ch ~~ pek sou 900-33 
10 A 77 1 do pekoe 83887 
1A 78 6 do dust 790 = 28 
12 HED 79 28 hf-ch bro pek 1400 85 
13 RB 80 3 do pek sou 150 24 
144K 81 2 ch dust 320 16 
15 Wewesse 82 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700 74 
16 Do 83 28 do  pekoe 1400 62 
17 Do 84 26 do pek sou 1300 45 
18 Do 85 5 do  souchong 250 34 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Chamboer- 


of Oommerce Sale-room today, 7th Aug., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (24,837 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No lb. c, 
1 Maha Eliya 55 3 ch bro tea 288 14 
2 Torrington 56 7 hf-ch dust 560 923 
3 Do 57 3 do bro tea 195 26 
4 Mossville 58 4 ch or pek 400 74 
5 Do 60 2 do bro pek 200 57 
6 Do 6l 2 do pekoe 200 57 
7 Do 62 7 do pek sou 665 44 
8 Do 64 2 do souchong No,2 200 35 
9 _Do 65 1 do dust 115 24 
10 Ugieside 66 36 hf-ch bro pek 1800 36 bid 
bt Do 68 26 do pekoe 1300 42 
12 Do 70 28 do pek sou 1260 38 
13 Do 72 5 do bro mix 250 21 
14 Do 73° 2 do pek dust 103 23 
15 DE 74 21) ch pekoe 75 75 
16 Ayr 75 7 hf-ch bro pek 350 75 
17 Do 77 10 do pekoe 500 54 
18 Do 79 12 do pek sou 576 40 
19 Mocha 81 25 do bro pek 1300 1°05 
20 Do 83 29 ch pekoe 2610 68 
21 Do 85 11 do pek sou 935 56 
22 Do 87 9 do souchong 720 38 
25 Kotagala 89 12 do bro pek 840 90 
24 Do 101 21 hf-ch pekoe 1260 73 
35 Do 103 13 do pek sou 780 48 
26 Do 105 3 ch pek fans 270 33 


c. 


bid 


bid 
bid 


5 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. No. No. per lb. 
97 B & Co. f 68 FE § 284 6 do bro pek 600 
KV 106 8 do  pekgou 744 42 69 Do 286 8 do pekoe 800 - 
28 Do 108 21 do  souchong 1854 33 bid|70 Do 288 2 do  pek sou 200 
29 Do 110 9 do pek fans 1170 28 bid|71 Rambodde 290 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 
30 § M 112 1 hf-ch 72 Do 292 10 do  pekoe 460 
1 box bro pek 70. «41 73 Do 294 10 do pek sou 500 
3l Do 1138-1 «~hf-ch 74 Do 296 1 do dust 60 
2 box pekoe 90 31 15 Do 298 1 do congou 44 
32 Do 114 2 do dust 40 1 76 Melrose 300 2 do _ bro or pek 128 
33 Broad Oak 115 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 76 17 Do 302 30 do bropek 1809 
34 Do 117 18 do  pekoe 900 §=668 78 Do 304 28 do pekoe 1540 
35 Do 119 23 do  pek sou 1150 46 79 Do 306 21 ch  pek sou 2100 
36 Do 121 3 do bro tea 240 17 80 Do 308 1 do dust 175 
81 AB 310 39 hf-ch bropek 2102 
82 Do 312 15 ch pekoe 1532 
Messrs. ForsEs & WALKER put up for sale at the oe Beas 314 48 bf-ch bropekgou 2380 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Aug., pola 316 12 do bre pek 660 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (84,550 lb.), which | 85 Do 318 7 ch  pekoe 665 
sold as under:— a Be aan 6 ee pee sou 540 
‘0 
Kot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 88 324 A a5 ek g8 
No. No. lb. CG. 1 hf-ch bro mix 350 
1 Sapu 150 2hf-ch dust 140 24 89 East Holy- 
2 Do 152 3 ch bro tea 240 13 rood 326 14 do bro pek 840 
3 Do 154 28 do pek sou 2380 38 90 Do 328 25 do pekoe 1375 
4 Do 156 27 do  pekoe 2295 62 91 EWAH 330 1 ch  congou 80 
5 Do 158 23 hf-ch bro pek 1150075 92 Do 332 1 do  fannings 140 
6 Do 160 14 do  orpek 700 ~3= 81 93 Do 334 1 do dust 180 
7 Rangalla 183 2 oe gust 136 23 
8 Do BOAO es CORD e800 Os) Messrs. Forsgs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
ae Be 168 ee me pees ae e Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th Aug., 
1l Kotagaloya 170 6 hf-ch bro or pek 300 1-12 the uadermentioned lots of Tea (39,583 lb.), which sold 
12 Do 172 8 do or pek 360 1-25 as under :— 
13 Do 174 14 ch pekoe 1400 70 Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
14 Do 176 6 do pek sou 540 54 No. No. lb. 
15 Do 178 1 do souchong 90 30 aby Rie A 336 2 hf-ch bro tea 100 
16 Do 180 3 do dust 210 28 2 Do 338 1 do mixed 50 
177 LGA 182 17 hf-ch bromix 816 24 bid| 3 Walaban- 
18 Do 184 9 do dust 630 25 dua 340 11 do pek sou 550 
19 Gonamo- 4 Do 342 18 do souchong 900 
tava 186 2 ch do 180 = 21 5 Kurundu- 
20 Berragalla 188 2 do congou 190 28 watte 344 6 do bro pek 350 
21 Kelaneiya 190 21 do bro pek 1785 80 6 Do 346 13 do pekoe 650 
22 Do 192 17 do pekoe 1785 53 7 Do 348 9 do pek sou 450 
23 Do 194 1 do congou 105 30 8 Do 350 1 do souchong 50 
24 Do 196 1 hf-ch dust 15 22 9 Do 352 2 do bro mix 100 
25 Farnham 198 40 do pekoe 1800 50 10 PCH 354 5 ch bro pek 500 
26 Middleton 200 27 do bro pek 1512 88 11 Do 356 10 do pekoe 900 
27 Do 202 13 ch pekoe 1300 65 12 Do 358 3 do congou 264 
98 Verulu- 13 Do 360 1 do dust 75 
gama 204 17 do dust 1338 24 14 Mousaheria 362 2 hf-ch bro mix 110 
29 Gateamba 206 29 hf-ch dust 2030 24 15 Do 364 1 do dust 75 
30 C 208 3 do souchong 90 28 16 Bramley 366 1 do do 80 
31 B 210 3 ch  souchong 284 26 17 West Hapu- 
32 Ratwatte 212 4 hf-ch bro pek 232 = 880 tale 368 3 do bro or pek 156 
33 Do 214 5 do do 267 56 18 Do 370 8 do pekoe 400 
34 Do 216 7 do pekoe 364 59 19 lo 372 14 do pek sou 672 
35 Angawatte 218 28 do dust 1960 24 20 Do 374 4 do unassorted 200 
36 A 220 4 do souchong 200 17 21 Do 376 4 do souchong 192 
37: Z 222 3 ch red leaf 212 15 22 Do 378 1 do congou 48 
38 K 224 1 do bro mix 60 24 (The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 
39 HS 226 32 do _ bropek 3200 77 23 Polatagama 380 39 hf-ch bro pek 1950 
40 Do 228 39 do pekoe 3705 55 24 Do 882 59 do pekoe 2360 
41 Do 230 18 do pek sou 1710 39 bid | 25 Do 384 40 do pek sou 1800 
42 Avisawella 232 20 hf-ch bropek 1000 66 bid | 26 Mukeloya 386 5 do bro pek 300 
43 Do 234 18 do pekoe 810 53 27 Do 388 8 do pekoe 440 
44 Do 236 18 do pek’sou 810 40 28 Do 390 12 do pek sou 660 
45 Do 238 2 do dust 150 24 29 TC 392 20 do er pek 1023 
46 Riseland 240 4 ch bro pek 400 53 bid: | 30 Do 394 26 do pekoe 1296 
47 Do 242 11 do  pekoe 990 45 bid | 31 Do 396 22 do  pek sou 1122 
48 Do 244 18 do pek sou 1440 35 32 Do 398 18 do bro pek sou 849 
49 Do 246 6 do bro pek sou 480 22 33 AC 400 1 do or pek 32 
50 Dosnevale 248 4 do bro pek 400 59 34 Do ai ein 
51 Do 250 3 do pekoe 300 45 7 hfi-ch pekoa 420 
52 Do 252 14 do peksou 1400 32 3 A C 4 8 do  pek dust 655 
53 Do 554 3 do souchong 300 27 36 Do 6 3 do souchong 140 
h4 Do 256 1 hf-ch souchong 54 27 37 Do BB oh 
55 Do 258 1 do bro tea 62 25 1 hf-ch fannings 200 
56 vo 260 1 ch bro tea 100 27 388 P 10 2 do pex No2 86 
57 FFB 262 49 do bro pek 4900 50 bid | 39 P 12h Sak Cle) dust 78 
58 D 264 45 do pekoe 4500 44 40 Horagoda 14 10 do bro pek 500 
59 Yellan- 41 Do 16 13 do pekoe 585 
gowry 266 8 do bropek No.2 800 71 42 Do 18 21 do peksou 945 
60 Do 268 17 do  pekoe 530 87 43 Do 20 1 do bro mix 57 
61 Do 270 6 do bro pek sou 540 38 44 Do 22 1 do dust 125 
62 Do 272 4 do or dust 560 35 45 WO 94 3>ch pek fans 420 
63 Do 274 +5 do bro mix 475 33 46 Pansalatenne 26 2 do congou 200 
64 Waverley 276 36 hf-ch bro pek 2160 89 bid | 47 Do 28 1 hf-ch dust 60 
65 Do 278 14 ch  pekoe 1040 G5 48 Theberton 30 29 do bro pek 1450 
6 WSA 280 2 do peksou 140 46 49 Do 32 9 do pek sou 450 
67 Do 282 2 do  pek fans 300 = 26 60 Do 34 4 do bro pek sou 200- 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark 
0. 

51 Do 36 
52 Clunes 38 
53 Do 40 
64 Do 42 
55 Hunugalla 44 
56 RI 46 
57 Maskeloya 48 
58 Do 50 
59 Do 52 
60 Do 54 
61 ANM 56 
62 Do 68 
63 Do 60 
64 Do 62 
65 Arcadia 64 
66 Do 66 
67 CD 68 
€8 MP 70 
69 Do 712 
70 MRM 74 
71 Do 76 
72 Do 78 
% Do 80 
74 Do 82 
7b’ D 84 
76 Radella 86 
i@ ~=Do 88 
78 Do 90 
79 Kelaneiya 92 
80 Do 94 
81 Do 96 
82 Do 98 
83 Do 100 
84 LM 102 
85 Ragalla 104 
86 Do 106 
87 Do 108 


1 


Box Packages Description 
No 


pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
souchong: 
fannings 
bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 

bro tea 


bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 


dust 
fannings 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
sou 
pekoe 
pek sou 
son 

bro mix 
dust 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
dust 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


Weight 
per lb c. 

50 20 
1050 63 bid 
1485 46 bid 

675 3 

945 32 
2379 23 bid 
900. 
10 not ard, 
330 

556 = 03. 
517 70 
420 49 
100 34 
200 26 
150 27 
816 19 bid 
140 2 

300 24 
1050 50 
432 39 
275 30 

165 19 

150 23 
700 25 
1000 91 

640 68 

560 48 
935 76 bid 
210 5 

105 40 
105 28 

976 23, 
960 465 bid 
840 1°08 
1428 77 
1615 60 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (14,016 lb.), which sold 


a8 under:— 
“Lot Mark Box 
No No. 
1 Depedene 89 
2 Do ‘90 
~ 3 Do 91 
4 HD 92 
5 Do 93 
6 Do 94 
7 St. Clive 95 
8 Do 96 
9 Do 97 
10 Do 98 
ll Do 99 
12 Do 100 
13 Brae 1 
14 Do 2 
15 Do 3 
16 Stinsford 4 
17 Do 5 
18 Do 6 
19 ASC 7 
20 Do 8 
21 Do 9 
22 Do 10 
23 Zululand 11 
24 Do 12 
a5 Do 13 
26 BS 14 
2 ° Do 15 
28MountPleasant1l9 
29 Do 17 
30 Do 18 
31 Castle 19 
32 Do 20 
33 Do 21 
34 BL 22 
35 Do 23 
36 Carney 24 
37 Do 25 
38 Do 26 
39 G 27 
40 G 28 
41 G@ 29 
42 G 30 
43 JH 31 
44 Hatdown 
45 Do 


Packages Description 


10 
6 


= 
He Ot RO TP RO 


pee aa 
RK ONnwnowaor POD aE HEwHRon 


noe 
NR Ree Row 


one 


hf-ch 
do 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 
bro mix 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 

pek unas 
bro pek 
pekoe 
souchong 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
souchong 
dust 
fannings 
red leaf 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pek sou 
souchong 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bo pk sou 
pek sou 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unasorted 
congou 
bro tea 
dust 

pek sou 
bro pek 
bro mix 


Weight 
lb. G. 
500 55 | 
300 46 
540 30 
1600 25 
450 12 
160 21 
550 63 
300 43 bid 
440 38 
240 14 
120 20 
50 37 bid 
300 
700 \ not ard. 
225 
500 73 bid 
630 54 
550 41 
150 
5 not ard. 
250 
120 80 bid 
100 56 bid 
360 34 bid 
300 | 
200 
250 >not ard; 
141 
218) | 
120 51 
165 35 bid 
100 24 bid 
150 23 
100 37 
165 
150| not ard, 
90 
920 27 
46 17 
45 10 
50 18 
1056 not ard, 
150 44 
225 18 


Messrs. A. H, THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 14th Aug., the 
undesmentioned lots of Tea (29,617 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 Agars Land 51 20 hf-ch bro or pek 1000 = 85 
2 Do 53 7 do or pek 350 75 
3 Do 55 17 do pekoe 765 63 
4 Do 57 14 do pek sou 630 51 
5 SA 59 4 do souchong 200 337 
6 Do 60 4 do or pek dust 200 36 
7 Do 61 1 do_ red leaf 60 15 
8 Do 62 1 do dust 60 25 
9 Ambarum 63 4 do 
; 1 ch bro pek 326 38 
10 Do 64 6 hf-ch pekoe 290 34 
11 Do 66 6 do 
9 ch pek sou 1200 =. 28 
12 ABR 67 4 do congou 320 20 
13 Do 68 5 hf-ch 
56 ch pek fans 970 24 
14 Do 70 14 do 
1 hf-ch bro pek sou 1314 22 
15 Do 72 10 do 
4 ch pek dust 1314 2 
16 Kirrimara 74 4 hf-ch broor pek 204 = 67 bid 
17 Do 75 12 do bro pek 600 47 
18 Do 17 32 do pekoe 1600 35 
19 Do 79 19 ch pek sou 1565 28 
20 Devituram 81 3 do bro pek 275 ~b1 
21 Do 82 5 do pekoe 450 84 bid 
22 Do 3 17 do 
4 hf-ch peksou 16 3L 
23 Bo 85 4 do 
2 box . unassorted 246 a9 
24 B 86 2 ch pekoe 200 
25 B 87 2 do pek sou 200. not 
26 B 88 5 do congou 450 © d 
27 B 89 4 do fannings 400 { #™Tve 
13. do 1250 
28 AKA,C 90 5 hf-ch bropek 250 96 
29 Do 91 7 do pekoe 315 67 
30 Do 92 16 do do No. 2 720 46 
31 Do 94 5 do dust 270 21 
32 Do 95 3 do congou 151 21 
ee a Do a8 2 ie eons 100 27 
4. 7 3 box ro pek 60 san gy 
85 P 98 3 do pekoe Sot withd’n. 
386 Harmony 99 8 -hf-ch bro pek 440 92 
37 Do 1 3 ch pekoe 270 61 
38 Do 2 3 do do No. 2 270 40 
39 Do 3 2 hf-ch pek fans 120 34 
40 Ossington 4 5 do bro pek 250 44 
41 Do 5 9 do pekoe; 450 41 
42 Do 7 23 do pek sou 1150 37 
43 Do 9 9 do  souchong 405 27 
44 VVT 1l 1 do bro pek 40 52 bid 
45 Do 27 do pekoe 280 35 bid 
46 Do 13.1 do souchong 40 23 
47 Do 14 1 do pek fans 50 22 
48 D EC 15 4 do red leaf 200 
49 Do 16, 3 do congou 45 bot ard, 
50 Do 17. 1 do fannings 45 
51 Detennagalla 18 18 do bro pek 936 70 bid 
52 _ Do 20 24 do pek sou 1200 46 bid 
53 Vincit 22 40 box  unassorted 400 48 bid 
54 Torwood 23°12 ch bro pek 1200 72 
55 Do 25 11 do pekoe 880 50 
56 Do 27 23 do pek sou 1840 39 
57 Do 29 3 do bro mix 330 21 
Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 14th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,247 Ib.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. bse ic) 
1MK 81 52 hf-ch pekoe 2340 36 bid 
2 Do 83 15 do  souchong 675 22 bid 
3 Do 85 4 do dust 226 20 

4 DM 87 3 do bro pek 15062 

5 Do 89 6 do pekoe 300 50 bid 
6 Do 91) 4 do unassorted 200 36 bid 
7 Do 93 2 do  congou 100 =: 119 bid 
8 95 4 do pekoe 277 30 

9 Nahalma 97 28 box  obroor pek a40 withd’n, 
10 Do 99 18 ch pekoe 1890 54 bid 
ll Do 2 22 do pek sou 2310 39 bid 
12 Do 4 9 hf-ch dust 675 withd’n. 
13 Hornsey G 2 do bro pek 100 73 

14 [) 8 2 do pekoe 80 65 

15 Do 10 2 do pek sou 84 39 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoine Lane, July 26th, 1889. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 26th July 1889:— 

Ex ‘Duke of Devonshire”—Alnwick, 2c 103s 6d; 5c 
1¢ 98s 6d; 1c 1b. 94s; 1t 1248; It 86s; 2 bags 99s. 

£x “Oapella””—Alnwick, 3c 1t 988; 5c 95s; 2c 94s 6d; 
Io 1b89s; 1c it 1145; 1c 1t 82s 6d; 2 bags 95s. 

Ex “Oceana”—Thotulagalla, 1b 105s; 2c 102s; 7c 99a 
6d; 1c 92s 6d; lo 124s; 10 878; 1 bag 968; 1 bag 88s. 
Ragalla, 1b 106s; 10c 101s; 5c 96s; 1c 1b 958 6d; 1c 120s; 
2 bags 98s; 7 bags 99s 6d. ; 

Ex “Oroya”—Ragalla, 1b 106s; 5c 102s; 5c 1b 96s; 
1c 125s; 6 bags 98s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’’—Kahagalla, 3c 1t 104s; 80 
99s; 1e 1t 938 6d; 1c 1245; 1 bag 104s; 1 bag 100s. 

Ex “Oceana”’—Broughton, le 1t 1038; 5c 998; le 1t 
928; 1c lb 94s; le 1258; le 878; 3 bags 99s 6d. Gona- 
motava, 3c lb 104s; 13c 99s 6d; 2c 93s 6d; 2¢1258; 2c 
87s; 2bags 100s 6d; 1 bag 88s. Roehampton, 1b 106s; 
3c 1t 101s 6d; Te 1b 97s; 1+ 938; 1c 125s; 1c 1b 85s; 3 
bags 98s 6d. PDO, 1b 107s; le 1b 108s; 5c 96s 6d; 1b 
- 91g; 1b 100s. Coslanda, 1c 1b 965 6c; 1c 1t 87s 6d; 1b 
87s; lb 103s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Ampittiakande, 1b 105s; 
lc 1b 968 6d; 4c 1b 95s 6d; 1t 90s; 1t 115s. 

Ex ‘‘Oceana”—Ury, ib 85s; 1 bag 93s: St. Leonards, 
1t 102s; 8c 99s 6d; 4c 94s 6d; 1t 123s; 1t 86s 6d; 1 bag 
978; 1 bag 86s. 

Ex “Oroya”—Forest Hill, 1¢ 1t 103s; 3c 98s 6d; 1b 
91s; 1b 124s; 4 bags 84s. 

Ex ‘‘Duke of Devonshire”—Needwood, 1c 1b105s; 3c 
102s; le 95s 6d; 1b 125s; 1 bag 89s. 

Ex “Ningchow”’—Mariakedde, 1b 88s; 1b 111s. 

Ex ‘“‘Goorkha”—MB, 8 bags 80s; 2 bags 82s. 

Ex “Quetta”—Niabedda, 16 107s; 6c 103s; 5c 99s 6d; 
3c 1t 100s; 3c 958; 1c 1t 125s; 1c 87s; 2 bags 99s 6d; 1 
bag 93s. 

Ex ‘“Oceana’’—PDM, 1c 94s; 2c 1b 93s; 1b 88s; 1t 
978; 1b 85s; 1b 87s: 1b 748; 1 bag 90s; 1 bag 78s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 2nd August 1889 :— 

Ex “ Oceana’’—Craig, 1b 100s; 2c 95s; 1b 91s; 1b 
120s; 1t 88s; 1t 105s; 5c 99s; 4c 1b99s; 2c1t 95s; Ic 
120s; 1c 85s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’”—Rappahannock, 1b 110s; 
2c 105s; 5c 99s 6d; le 1b 99s 6d; 1c 938s; 1c 125s; 16 88s; 
2 bags 100s. Morankande, 1t lb 71s 6d; 2 bags 
75s 6d. 

Ex “Oceana’—Craig, 1 bag 84s, 

Ex ‘‘Quetta”—Mausagalla, 1 bag 84s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire”—Rappahannock, 1 bag 84s. 

Ex “Oroya”—Niabedda, 1t 106s; 3c 1b 108s; 7c lt 
99s 6d; 2c 95s 6d; 1c 1b 89s; 2 bags 100s. 

Ex “Oceana” - Haputale, 2c 1b 102s; 5c 100s; le 1t 
99s 6d; Ic 1b 95s 6d; 1t 117s. 

Ex “Oroya’”—Amanadowa, 1c 1t 102s; 5e 99s; le 1b 
95s 6d; 1b 123s. Sherwood; 1c 104s; 30 1b 100s 6d; 1c 
95s 6d; 1b 119s. Haputale, 2c 1b 1023 6d; 5c 99s 6d; 
2c 99s; 2c 95s 6d; le 120s. Dambatenne, 5c1b 108s 6d; 
8c 1699s6d; 5c 97s; 1c 1b 94s 6d; lo 119s. 


CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


CEYLON 

41, Mincine Lane, August 2nd, 1889. 

SuccIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 

Hatton 13d 23d 1$d 
Meddecombra 1id to 24d 34d 13d 
Kolapatna isa 1jd a 
Kintyre 24d OD ove 
Cranley 2d ann woe 


Sf 
Mark Natural ~ Renewed Root. 

mine Stem, 

ahagalla 1¢d to 13d che 
Roeberry atte 5k a 
GH . id to ltd Eis ae 
OHE, A in dia, 2d oe ios 
CHL, A dos Bkd 34d to 5d BY 
Lemagastenne oa 3¢d to 34d ove 
Kataboola 53d to 6d eos oe 
Wariagalla oes 3d eee 
KTK 14d 23d tse 
Pingarawe a 3d ‘ 
Shawlands 14d to 24 “5 a 
Meris Ketiya 4d Pubescens 434 ove 
Lynford 4d to 5d 5d 
pee orn 1$d oes “ 

attakelle aoe d d pe. 
Stoneycliff 2d a 2 a 24d 
OG 23d nh Ber, 

OFFICINALIS. 

Hatton 2kd aa aes 
Stair 3d iza 6d 
Cranley 2d to 23d 43d to 5d = 
Ooneygar 2d to 24d (Hyd. 4d) 44d ane 
Hegalls 13d to 54d ae nas 

iyagama an 33d to 43d apa 
CHE,A indiamond °. : 43d : 4d 
Temagesvenne, 

edger 6d to 64d on sos 
KTK 3d to 3id 3 ae 
Pingarawe 33d to 4d 5d to 6d ove 
Shawlands 13d to 2a a “- 
Meris Ketiya 33d to 4d : 
Lynford 3d to 53d aoe om 
Mattakelle 2d to 244 43d b 
Stoneycliff 13d to 4d on 3$d 
SS 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, August 2nd, 1889. 


Ex “Oroya”—Beredewelle, 2 bags 75s; 2bags 6s 3 SD 
2s oe rath 62s, Hylton, 5 bags 81s 6d; 1 ae 64s, 
x ‘‘Ohyebassa” - Iton, 5 bags 87s 6d; 

SD, 2 bags 74s. ae CO eee 
Ex “Oceana”—Hylton, 7 bags 8ls 6d; 2 bags 64s 
Palli, 12bags 61s 6d; 1 bag 2s 6d; Lbag Sis. ‘Arduthie, 
25 bags 84s 6d. COC A, 35 bags 76s; 1 bag 63s; 5 bags 
ols 6d. Victoria, 35 bags 83s 6d; 6 bags 51s 6d; 1 

pag 55s. 
x “Australalasian”—Elmshurst, 23 b 61s; 
31s; 1 bag 61s. : i eee be 
Ex “Quetta’’—New York VB, 20 bags 39s 6d; 40 bags 
40s 6d; 22 bags 448 6d; 3 bags 66s. : ; i 
Ex “Mira”—Palli, 3 bags 863 6d; 5 bags 67s 6d; 3 bags 
558; 1 bag 40s. North Matale, 40 bags 90s 6d: 40 bags 
90s; 20 bags 91s, 
Ex“‘Quetta”—Amba, 10 bags 61s 6d; 1 bag 2s 6d: 4 
bags 87s 6d. : e pe: 
Ex “Duke of Devonshire”—Yattawatte, 20 bags 89s 6d: 
1 bag 72s; 1 bag 68s; 1 bag 50s. ; 2 : 
Ex “Clan Lamont”—Wariapolla, 3 bags 68s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON; 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, July 26th. 1889. 


Ex ‘“‘Clan Alpine’”—Kitoolmoola, 4 cases 2s 3d. 

= “Oity of Bombay”—OMG, 3 cases 2s; 3 ases 
1s od. 

Ex Land Carriage—Bay BAW, 2 cases 2s 104d; 1 case 
28 11d; 1 case3s; 4 cases 1s 9d. 

Ex “Boyne”—Laxapanagalla, 3 cases 1s 10d. 

Ex “Nyanza”—A&Oo. CN, 2 cases 1s 2d. 

Ex “Dorunda”—Wariagalla, 1 case 2s 8d; 2 cases 2g 
2 cases 2s 2d. 


er 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. E. BenuAm & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber ot Commerce Sale-room today, 14th Aug., the 
undermentioned lots Tea (6,660 Ib), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No, No. Pkgs. Description per lb. ec. 
(Bulked.) 

1 Kintyre 29 25 hf-ch bro pek 1375 89 
2 Do 30 11 do peck fans 660 50 bid 
3 Do 31 25 ch pekoe 2250 62 
4 Do 82 17 do pek sou 1530 48 
By Mt ye 33 3 hf-ch bro mix 165 21 
6 Do 34.3 ch unassorted 270 39 
if Do 35 2 do congou 180 23 
8 Do 36 2 do pek fans 230 23 


Mr. E. Jonn put up for sale at the Chamber of Uom- 
merce Sale-room today, 14th Aug., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (40,156 lb.), which sold as 


under :— : 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Wetgat 
N 


(i) No c 
1 EW 122 5 ch 
5 hf-ch congou 669 31 
2 Do 124 7 do dust 389 20 
3 Do 125 5 do pk dust 303 26 
4 Temple- 
stowe 126 20 do or pek 1120 87 
5 Do 128 15 do pekoe 780 62 
6 Do 130 17 do pek sou 884 50 
7 Epplewatte 132 18 do bro pek 900 84 
8 Do 1384 46 ch pekoe 4600 45 bid 
9 Do 136 11 do sou 1045 40 
10 EC 138 9 do bro tea 1008 13 bid 
11 Kadienlena 140 17 do bro pek 1530 16 
12 Do 142 18 do pekoe 1440 55 bid 
13 Do 144 12 do pek sou 960 45 
14 St. Clair 146 14 do bro pek 938 = 1°06 
15 Do 148 21 do pekoe 1961 73 
16 Do 150 10 do pek sou 860 53 
17 Mahanilu 152 12 hf-ch or pek 720 1515 
18 Do 154 9 ch pekoe 900 84 
19 Do 156 16 do pek sou 1440 65 
20 Do 158 1 do dust 80 24 
21 Hangranoya 159 5 do bro pek 475 70 
22 Do 161 6 do  pekoe 480 57 
23 Do 163 6 do pek sou 450 46 
24 Dikapittia 165 21 hf-ch bropek 1281 76 
25 Do 167 16 ch _ pekoe 1360 59 
26 Do 169 18 hf-ch pek sou 756 48 
27 Do 171 38 do sou 93 34 
28 Do 172 sdo dust 62 24 
29 Lawrence 173 11 ch bro pek 1210 
30 Do 175 9 do pek sou 837 not 
31 Do 177. +2 hf-ch unassorted 110 [ arrived 
32 Do 178 1 ch dust 80 
33 Cruden 179 20 hf-ch or pek 1000 1-03 
34 Do 181 12 ch pekoe 1200 74 
35 Do 183 20 do pek sou 2000 64 
36 Do 185 3 do bro mix 300 34 
37 Do 186 2 do dust 140 25 
38 WA 187 7 do or pek 700 1°05 
39 Do 189 7 hf-ch pekoe 280 79 
40 Do 190 19 ch pek sou 1900 65 
Al Do 192. 4 do pek fans 400 36 
42 Do 193 3 do unasaorted 215 43 
43 Langdale 194 13 do  bropek 1300-87 
44 Do 196 9 do pekoe 900 62 
45 Do 198 1 do  peksou 100 37 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 21st Aug., the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (39,002 1b.), which sold | 


a8 under :— 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. lb. ce. 
1L 199 3 ch souchong 300 32 
2L 200 38 hf-ch pek fans 150 32 
3 Little Val- 

ley 201 4 ch bro pek 380 84 

4 Do 202 12 do pekoe 1080 63 
5 Do 204 +1 do dust 80 25 


{ 


Lot Mark 
No. 
6 Do 
7 Albion 
8 Do 
9 Do 
10 Do 
ll Do 
12 Ivies 
13 Do 
14 Do 
15 Glentilt 
16 Do 
17 Do 
18 Saumarez 
19 Do 
20 Do 
21 Do 
2 Do 
23 Do 
24 Do 
25 Do 
26 Torrington 
27 Do 
28 Do 
29 Fairlawn 
30 Do 
31 Do 
32 Lawrence 
33 Do 
34 Do 
85 Do 
36 Broad Oak 
37 Do 


205 
206 


208 


210 
212 
214 
215 
217 
219 
221 
223 
225 
226 


239 


240 
242 
243 
244 
246 
218 
249 
251 
253 
254 
255 
257 


Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No per lb. 
1 do fannings 60 
12 do bro pek Nos 1- 
12 1200 
12 do bro pek Nos 13- 
24 1140 
26 do pekoe 2080 
15 do pek sou 1275 
4 do dust 320 
7 do bro pek 700 
10 do pekoe 1000 
9 do pek sou 900 
22 hf-ch or pek 1100 
12 ch pekoe 1200 
8 do pek sou 800 
20 do bro pek Nos 252- 
271 2000 
30 do pekoe Nos 272- 
301 2850 
34 do pek sou Nos 302- 
335 3060 
6 do souchong Nos 336- 
341 600 
1 do dust No 342 90 
23 do bro pek Nos 343- 
365 2300 
43 do pekoe Nos 36- 
408 4085 
44 do pek sou Nos 409- 
452 3960 
8 hf-ch bro pek 480 
2 ch pekoe 220 
3 do pek sou 315 
10 hf-ch bro pek 550 
10 do pekoe 500 
17 do pek sou 850 
1l ch bro pek 1210 
9 do pek sou 837 
2 hf-ch unassorted 110 
1 ch dust 80 
17 hf-ch pekoe 765 
6 do pek sou 240 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for'sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 21st Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (65,332 lb.), which sold 


asunder :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Ik. c. 
18 110 1 ch mixed 89 27 
28 112) «1 hf-ch = fannings 60 «25 
3.8 114. 1 do dust 85 22 
4 58 116 5 do  pek fans 325 | 28 
5 BO 118 3 do _ brotea 240 22 
6 PTC 120 3 do pekoe 135 59 
7 Do 122. 2 do pek sou 84 40 
8 Do 124 6 do bro pek sou 200 35 
9 Kirimettia 126 5 do bro pek 250 59 
10 Do 128 7 do pekoe 350 35 
lL Do 130 17 do pek sou 850 25 
12 Do 132 2 do fannings 100 21 
13 Do 134 3 do red leaf 150 15 
14 Do 136 1 do mixed 5u 16 
15 GM 138 10 ch souchong 100) 25 
16 Mahatenne 140 2t do pek sou 2160 40 bid 
17 HS 142 11 do — souchong 935 36 
18 Do 144 1 do congou 51 22 
/19 Do 146 8 do dust 341 28 
20 Do 148. 1 do red leaf 87 withd’n 
21 Court Lodgelf0 6 do bro pek 720 110 
22 Do 152. 8 do pekoe 720 85 
23 Do 154. 6 do bro pek 540 67 
24 Do 156 1 do  souchong 10048 
25 DV; 158 1 do dust 130 20 
26 Do 160 3 do congou 30021 
27 Do 162 1 do bro pek 108 39 
28 Do 144 2 do pekoe 200 36 
29 FEB 166 13 do bro pek 1300 55 
30 Do 168 18 do pekoe 1800 44 
| 3) Do 170 11 do pek sou 1045 36 
32 RS 172 9 hf-ch peksou 450 29 
33° =—-Do 174 4 do souchong 200 26 
34 Do 1746 2 do bro tea 106 21 
35 Do 178 1 do pek dust 78 21 
36 ~=6 dDo 180 2 do pek fans 137 21 
37 Do 182 1 do congou 55 18 
|38 Do 184 1 do  pek dust 82-28 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. per Ib. c. 

39 Rayenseraig186 11 do bro pek 605 59 

40 ne 188 10 do pekoe 500 = 46 

41 190 7 do pek sou 350 35 

42 juidateton 192 20 do bro pek 1120 88 

43 Kaluganga 194 12 do do 600 73 

44 Do 196 16 do pekoe 640 58 

45 Do 198 11 do pek sou 440 47 

46 Do 100 1 do pk dust 70 24 

47 Frotoft 202 1 do dust 80 22 

48 North Cove 204 1 do do 80 824 

49 Do 206 1 ch . souchong 90 39 

50 Elkadua 208 14 Go bro pek 1316 

51 Do 210 16 do pekoe 1520 withdn. 

52 Do 212 25 pek‘sou 2250 

53 JMK 214 18 hf-ch bropek 828 667 

54 Do 216 18 do pek sou 79241 

55 Do 218) 2)ch! dust 260 25 

56 Maskeloya 220 18 bf-ch bro pek 900 65 

57 Do 222 21 do pek sou 1050 43 

58 Do 224 2 do dust 130 89.22 

59 Do 226 6 do bro tea 330 = 87 

60 V 228 8 ch bro pek 680 55 

61 V 230 6 do pek sou 480 33 

62 RK 232 18 ch dust 1350 moticrd 
63 RB 234 4 hf-ch red leaf 200 res 

64 Bandarapolla 236 12 do bro pek 660 74 bid 

65 Do 238 9 ch pekoe 855 49 bid 

66 Do 240 7 do_ peksou 630 38 bid 

67 Do 242 1 hf-ch dust 70 24 

68 N 244 14 do bro pek 700 78 

69 N 246 18 do pekoe 900 53 

70 N 248 39 do pek sou 1950 39.36 

71 N 250 1 do bro mix 50 24 

92 Erroll 252 14 do broor pek 700 19 

13 Do 254 20 ch or pek 1500 65 

74 Do 256 15 hf-ch pek sou 600 43 

75 Brae 258 6 do _ bro pek 300 76 bid 

16 Do 260 14 do pekoe 700 58 

W7 Do 262 5 do bro mix 225 42 

78 Hethersett 264 30 ch bro pek 3600 1°05 

19 0 266 34 do pekoe 3400 80 bid 

80 Do 268 36 do  peksou 3240 65 

81 Do 270 1 ¢o congou 95 34 bid 

82 Do 272 3 do dust 480 23 

83 LBG 274 7 hf-ch pro pek 420 91 

84 Do 276 13 do pekoe 715 53 

85 Do 278 20 do pek sou 1000 41 

86 Suriakande 280 21 ch bro pek 2100 78 

87 Do 282 23 do pekoe 2070 56 

88 Do 284 12 do pek sou 1080 46 

89 Do 286 1 do bro mix 105 20 

90 Stockholm 288 6 do or pek 540 85 

91 Do 290 12 do pekoe 960 54 

9 G L 992 4 hf-ch bro tea 180 19 

93 Do 294 1 do dust 80 20 

94 RKoseneath 296 19 do bro pek 1064 16 

95 Do 298 10 ch pekoe 950 54 

96 Do 300 11 do pek sou 1045 40 


Mr. E. JoHNn put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
of Oommerce Sale-room today; 28th Aug., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (16,775 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs: Description Weight 
No. No lb. c. 
1 Saumarez 259 2 hf-ch pek fans 100 30 
2 Do 260 4 ch red leaf 340 14 
3 Do 261 2 do dust 250 21 
4 Do 262 4 do unassorted 360 24 
5 Tellisagalla 263 3 do _ bro pek 252) ; 
6 Do 264 5 do pekoe 385 ; withdn. 
ve Do 266 7 do pek sou 518 ) : 
8 Brownlow 268 14 do_ bro or pek 1288 95 bid 
9 Do 270 22 hf-ch pekoe 1107 65 bid 
10 Do 272 1box souchong 25 31 
11 Do 273 1 hf-ch dust 57 22 
12 MP 274 2 do _ bro pek 120 859 
13 Do 275 4 do pekoe 240 40 
14 Galloola 276 6 do _ bro pek 300 = 81 
15 Do 277 7 do pekoe 350 61 
16 Do 278 7 do peksou 350 49 
17 Logan 279 8 do bro pek 400 81 
18 Do 281 9 do  pekoe 405 62 
19 Do 283 21 do  pek sou 945 48 
20 Do 285 5 do sou 225 436 
21 Do 286 4 do redleaf 180 «617 
22 Rawreth Be 17 go DES pek ee 
23 Do 289 15 do  pekoe 
24 Do 11 do pek sou 50 ( not ard. 
25 Do an go. annings 32 
26 Deeside 12 ekoe 1600 64 
aT Do 14 19 heeh bro pok 1045 93. 


eR Mark BOX Packages Description Weight 

) erlb ¢ 

28 Great Valley 16 17 box bro or pek P340 1°61 
29 Do 17 14 ch or pek 1400 96 
30 Do 19 17 do pekoe 1530 74 
31 Do 21S 2 sdo bro mix 180 31 
32 Do 22 2 do dust 226 823 
33 Loonagalla 24 3 hf-ch bro mix 150 27 
34 Do 25 5 do dust 425 22 


Messrs. A. H. Tuompson & Oo. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th 
Aug., the undermentioned Jots of Tea (20,142 Ib.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. lb. c 
1 Yalta 30 5 hf-ch souchong 250 40 
2 Do 31 1 do bro tea 105 36 
3 Do Byp il ole) pek dust 57 32 bid 
4 Do 33 3 ch dust 303 26 
5 B 34 2 do pekoe 200 38 
6 B 35 2 do pek sou 200 29 bid 
Wf e3 36 5 do congou 450 20 bid 
8 B 37 4 do fanpings 400 27 
) Je 38 3 box bro pek 60 56 
10 P 39 3 do pekoe 60 41 
11 DEC 40 4 hf-ch red leaf , 200 14 
12 Do 41 1 do  congou 45 18 
13 Do 42 1 do fannings 45 24 
14 Dunbar 43 3 ch bro pek 270 78 bid. 
15 Do 44 12 do pekoe 840 57 
16 Do 46 8 do pek sou 800 37 
17 Eb A 48 1 do bro pek 95 65 
18 Do 49 1 do pek sou 85 38 
19 Lauderdale 50 13 do bro pek 1430 65 bid 
20 Do 53 9 do pekoe No.1 900 51 bid 
21 Do 54 6 do dO) sy 600 45 
22 Do 56 16 do pek sou 1600 39 
23 Do 58 2 do pek fans 220 26 bid 
24 Vincit 59 2 hf-ch a8 or pek 90 57 bid 
25 Do 60 3 do bro pek 150 out 
26 Do 6l 7 do pekoe 330 47 
27 Do 62 9 do pek sou 425 32 bid 
28 Do 64 80 box wunassorted, each 
5 lb. 400 40 bid 
29 Do 66 9 do unassorted, each 
: 10 1b. 90 37 bid 
30 St. Vincent 67 2 do or pek, each 
20 lb. 40 37 


31 Do 68 1 do bro pek, each 
20 


lb, 20 20 bid 


32 Blair Avon 69 9 ch bro pek 900 84 
33 Do Tiledendo pekoe 990 64 
34 Do 73 4 do pek sou 360 40 
385 Esperanza 74 8 hf-ch Bo or pek 352 «93 bid 
36 Do 76 9 ch pekoe 7120 67 bid 
37 H 78 5 hf-ch_ bropek 290 34 bid 
38 H 79 3 do pek sou 150 50 
39 Yahalakelle 80 7 do or pek 350 69 
40 Do 81 15 do pekoe 720 44 
41 Do 83 7 do pek sou 336 35 
42 Do 84 1 do dust 80 18 
43 Do 85 2 do red leaf 100° AZ 
44 RW 86 1 ch us 120 18 
45 Do 87 1 do  bromix 100 =: 13 bid 
46 AL 88 5 do_ bro pek 500 =. 30 bid 
47 HH 89 3 hf-ch do 165 49 
48 Do 90 11 do  pekoe 550 ©6640 
49 BBB 92 1 do unassorted 3d 56 
50 M 93 4 do bro pek 200 #8650 bid 
51 M 94 3 do pekoe 150 36 bid 
52 M 95 1 do souchong 50 25 bid 
Bp) >< 96 9 do bro mix 450 12 bid 
54 Yahaella 97 9 do bro pek 450 76 
55 Do 98 14 do pekoe 700 52 
56 Do 100 10 do pek sou 500 37 bid 
57 Do 2 1 do dust JO 21 bid 


Messrs. E. BENHAM & Co. put up forsale at the Cham 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Aug., the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (7,065 ibe ), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Weight 

No. No. Pkgs Description lb. cs 

1 Densworth 37 52 hf-ch or pek 2600 

2 Do 38 14 do bro pek 840 ctiard 
3 Do 39 30 do pekoe 1500 (20! ard. 
4 Do 40 13 do pek sou 650 

5 FT 41 11 do pekoe 550 46 

6 Do 42 14 do  peksou 700 8632 

7 Ernan 43 3 do dust 225 20 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 


Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Aug. 
the undermentioned lotsof Tea (26,788 lb.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No No 
1 Columbia 
2 Do 35 19 do 
3 Do 36 3 do 
4 Do 37 1 do 
5 Relugas 38 10 do 
6 Do 39 5 ch 
7 Yarrow 40 10 hf-ch 
8 Do 41 15 do 
9 Dambula- 
galla 42 19 do 
10 Do 43 14 do 
il Do 44 24 hf-ch 
12 Do 45 18 do 
13 Do 46 5 do 
14 Do 47 3 do 
15 Galenne 48 8 do 
16 Do 49 18 ch 
17 Aadneven 50 3 hf-ch 
18 Do 51 5 ch 
19 K MOK 52 1 do 
20 Do 53 1 do 
21 St. Andrew’s 
NC 54 4 ch 
22 Do 55 2 hf-ch 
23 Salawe 56 3 do 
24 Do 57 6 do 
25 Do 58 8 do 
26 Do 59 8 do 
27 Do 60 1 do 
23 BS 61 4 do 
29 Do 62 4 do 
30 Oarney 63 3 do 
31 Do 64 3 do 
32 Do 65 14 do 
33 ASC 66 3 do 
34 Do 67 1 do 
35 Do 68 1 do 
36 Do 69 5 do 
37 Mount 
Pleasant 70 5 do 
38 Do 71 3 do 
5) Do 72 5 do 
40 Penrith 73 1 ch 
41 Do 74 2 do 
42 Do 15 2 do 
43 Do 76 12 do 
44 Alton 77 2 ch 
45 Do 78 1 hf-ch 
46 Do 79 1 do 
47 EF B 80 5 do 
48 Do 81 1 do 
49 Do 82 1. do 
50 RB 83 2 do 
51 C 84 4 ch 
1 hf-ch 
52 C 85 7 ch 
1 hf-ch 
538 C 86 12 do 
54 C 87 1 do 
55 CTM 88 2 do 
56 P 89 6 do 
yi 12 90 8 do 
58 P 91 8 do 
59 Yellebende 92 1 do 
66 Do 93 1 do 
61 Do 94 1 ch 
62 Do 95 1 hf-ch 
63 R 96 1 do 
64 HL 97 10 do 
65 Forest Hill 98 4 ch 
66 Do 99 6 do 
67 Do ‘100 2 do 
68 G 1 5 hf-ch 
69 G 2 1 do 
70 GWw 38 3 do 
71 Do 4 1 do 
712 Do 5. do 
73 ADF 6 4 do 
74 Do 7 3 do 
15 Do 8 1 do 
76 L 9 20 do 
17 Do lo 9 do 
718 Do 11 1 do 
79 Do 12 2 do 
80 Do 13 2 do 


Description 


34 22 hf-ch bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
souchong 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
bro tea 
red leaf 


dust 

bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unassorted 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
souchong 
dust 
fannings 
red leaf - 


fannings 
pekoe 


bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 
bro pek 


bro pek gow 
pek dust 
bro tea 


Weight 
per lb. c. 
1100 171 
950 18 
150 47 bid 
15 31 
550 78 bid 
500 42 bid 
640 60 bid 
900 49 
950 75 bid 
700 64 bid 
1200 52 bid 
900 37 bid 
250 34 
150 19 
440- 85 bid 
1620 56 
165 74 bid 
450 53 bid 
90 33 
90 26 
20 
312 
110 12 bid 
159 86 bid 
300 65 
400 46 
400 40 
55 21 
200 56 bid 
200 45 bid 
165 63 
160 51 
690 36 
150 21 
65 19 
50 26 
250 12 bid 
=| not ard 
218 
160 21 
240 35 
95 20 bid 
1080 42 
300 
20 not ard. 
49 
375 21 
57 12 
62 28 
100 55 bid 
53 bid 
465 45 
610-38 
960 
87 18 bid 
140 21 
360 65 bid 
440 40 bid 
432 39 
49 val 
49 58 
96 41 
72 23 
60 23 
500 63 bid 
380 65 bid 
510 43 bid 
240 30 bid 
250 50 
60 19 
210 22 
45 11 
45 20 
200 49 
150 39 
55 48 
880 36 
450 25 
50 8616 
140 21 
100 12 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (58,920 lb,), which sold 


as under :-— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No, No. lb. 
ia 302 4 hf-ch red leaf 200 
2 Rk 304 18 do dust 1350 
3 PCH 306 3 ch bropek No. 1 300 
4 Do 308 4 do pekoe No.1 320 
5 Do 310 11 do pek sou 825 
6 Do 312. 5 do souchong 375 
“f Do 314 2 do red leaf 150 
8 Glenorchy 316 12 hf-ch bro pek 660 
9 Do 318 34 do pekoe 1700 
10 Do 320 6 do dust 450 
11 Waverley 322 22 ch bro pek 2420 
12 Do 324 15 do pekoe 1500 
13 Thornfield 326 18 hf-ch bro pek 954 
14 Do 328 24 do pekoe 1248 
15 1o 330 9 ch pek sou 900 
16 Do 332 1 hf-ch pek dust 80 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 
17 Polatagama 334 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 
18 Do 336 69 do pekoe 2760 
19 Do 338 60 do pek sou 2400 
20 Abamala 340 30 do bro mix 1500 
21 S 342 4 do pekoe 200 
22 8 344 1 ch 
1 hf-ch souchong 104 
23 West Hapu- 
tale 346 11 do bro pek 572 
24 Do 348 20 do pekoe 1000 
25 Do 350 15 do pek sou 720 
26 Doonevale 352 4 ch bro pek 400 
27 Do 354 4 do pekoe 370 
28 Do 356 4 do pek sou 400 
29 LE 358 8 hf-ch bro or pek 400 
30 Do 360 28 do pekoe 1400 
31 Do 362 7 do pek sou 35C 
32 Do 364 2 do pek fans 100 
33 Dover 366 8 ch pekoe 713 
34 Do 368 6 do pek sou 508 
35 Do 370 =1 hf-ch bro tea 42 
36 Do 372 1 do dust 50 
37 2B 374 2 ch pekoe 180 
38 2B 376 1 hf-ch do 53 
39 Yuillefield 378 8 do bro or pek 400 
40 Do 380 18 do or pek 810 
41 Do 382 22 ch pekoe 1760 
42 Do 384 7 do pek sou 560 
43 LF 386 1 do  souchong 80 
44 Do 388 1 do bro mix 80 
45 Do 390 5 do dust 385 
46 Bandara- 
polla 392 12 hf-ch bro pek 660 
47 Do 394 9 ch pekoe 855 
48 Do 396 7 do pek sou 630 
49 Do 398 1hf-ch dust 70 
50 Lygrove 400 30 do bro pek 1500 
51 Do 2 7 do pekoe 350 
52 Farnham 4 27 do do 1215 
53 Do 6 34 do pek sou 1530 
54 Do 8 18 do sou 810 
55 Middleton 10 22 do pekoe 1144 
56 Do 12. 1 ch congou 7 
57 A 14 1 hf-ch or pek 32 
58 A 16 3 do pekoe 110 
59 A 18 3 do fannings 135 
60 RW 20 15 ch bro tea 1584 
61 Yellangowry 22 14 do pekoe 1260 
62 Do 24 11 do pek sou 990 
63 Do 26 6 do bro mix 600 
64 Do 28 3 do or dust 390 
65 Ancoombra 30 19 hf-ch bro pek 1102 
66 Do 32 37 do pekoe 2035 
67 Do 34 1 do son 55 
68 Do 36 1 do dust 85 
69 Bearwell 38 12 ch bro pek 1200 
70 Do 40 14 do or pek 1260 
71 Do 42 34 do pekoe 3060 
72 JS 44 24 do dust 230 
13 G@ 46 2 do bro mix 200 
14 G 48 2hf-ch dust 160 
75 Patiya 50 2 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 270 
% Do 52 12 ch pekoe 1020 
17 Do 54 5 do 
2 hf-ch pek sou 510 
78 Do 5 3 ch bro tea 300 
79 Do 58 2 do dust 230 
80 Do 60 2 do 
1 hf-ch bro mix 238 


bid. 
> bid 
bid 
bids 
bid 


bid 
bid 
bid 


bid , 


2 bid « 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


‘CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, August 9th, 1889. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 9th August 1889:— 

Ex ‘“Oroya”—Lunugalla, 1b 102s; 3c 103s 6d; 4¢ 1b 
98s; 1c 93s; 1b 1118; 16 57s 6a. 

Ex ‘“Rewa”—Delmar OBEC, 1b 105s; 1c 104s; 6c 99s; 
2c lb 96s; 1b 118s; 16 116s; Ic 89s; 2 bags 100s. 
Mahaberiatenne OBEC, 2b 1t 93s; 1b 100s; 1b 858; 1 
bag 82s. 

Ex ‘‘Oity of Bombay’”—Maha Ouvah, 1b 978; 4c 93s; 
1c 89s; 1t 106s; 1¢87s. 

Ex “Oceana’”—Maha Ouvah, lb 107s; 3c 1b 103s 6d; 
le 1b 988 6d; 16946; 16 1168; le 893 6d; 1b 106s; 3c Lb 
103s 6d; le 1b 98s; 1¢ 948; 16 116s; 1c 98 6d. 

Ex “Oroya”—Gordon, 1b 105s; 3c 1t 101s 6d; 2c lt 
97s 6d; 1t 116s; 1690s 6d. 

Ex “Mira”— Gordon, 1b 106s; 4c 1t 103s; 1¢ 1t 97s; 
1¢ 116s; 1t 90s; 1¢ 1t 1b 90s; 1b 85s; 2b 97s 6d; 1c 1b 86s; 
1 bag 84s. 

Ex “Oroya’’—Oraig, 1b 105s; 7¢ 101s; 4c 97s; 1c 112s; 
le 918 6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Rewa”—Craig A, 1b 104s; 7c 99s 6d; 4c 97s; 
Ie 1128; 1c 91s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 16th August 1889 :— 

Ex ‘“‘Oroya”’—Ravenswood, 2c 104s; 2c 1b 100s; 1b 
93s; 1b 111s. 

Ex ‘‘Ohusan”—Radella, 16 bags 81s; 4 bags 78s. 

Ex “Vega”—Ardlaw, 1c 94s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Gallabodde, 
89s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Orizaba”—Ambawelle, 1b 1043; 1b 117s, 1b 92s; 
bag 95s. 

Ex “Oceava”—Pittarat Malle, 1b 105s; 4c 1b 1003; lc 
105s 6d; 1b 1168. 

Ex “Orizaba’’—Uvakellie, 5c 103s; 2c 1b 100s; 2c 1b 
978; 1c 95s; 1c 118s; 1b 90s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Ouvah GA, 2c 1b 105s; lle 100s 64d; 
2clb 95s 6d; 1t 117s; 1c1lds; 1c 87s; 4 bags 100s 64; 
le 89s 6d; 1t 114s; 1t 108s; 1c 86s 6d; 2 bags 96s. 

' Ex “Orizaba”—Kotiyagalla, 1t 91s; 1 bag 88s; 1 
bag 86s. ‘ 

Ex “‘Rewa’”—Rajawelle, 2b 1 bag 88s 6d; 2b 1 bag 79s; 
4 bags 85s; 5 bags 83s; 1 bag 80s 64; 1 bag 66s. 

Ex “Vega”—Lowlands, 10 bags 80s 6d; 2 bags 80s; 3 
bags 60s. 

Ex ‘‘Swallow”—OLC, 5 bags 79s. 

Ex “Oriental”—BC, 9 bags 79s. 

Ex “Oanfa”—SMS, 3 bags 74s: 

Ex “Brindisi’’—St. Leonards, 5c lb 100s; 12¢ 1b 978 
‘6d; 1t 113s; 2¢ 928; 2 bags 97s. The Park, 1b 1018; 5c 
99s; 2c 96s 6d; 2t 115s; 1b 97s. 

Ex“Clan Macintosh’—W ewesse, lb 96s; 2c 1t 99s; 2c 
1t 96s; 1b 93s; 1t 111s; 1 bag 96s. 

Ex ‘‘Oceana’”—Ury, lt 100s; 3c 1b 98s 6d; 1b 107s. 

Ex “Taroba”—Norwood, 2c 100s; 4c 978; 1c 93s; 1c 
115s; 1c 1b 888; 1 bag 95s. 

Ex ‘‘Rewa”—Niabedde, 1b 1088; 4c 1b 105s 6d; 13c¢ 1t 
100s; 5c 978 6d; le 1t 97s; 2c 117s 6d; 2c 1t 91s 6d; 4 
bags 1018; 1 bag 908. 

Ex “Khedive’—Gowerakellie, 1c 1088; 5c 1;0ds; 3c 
1048 6d; 7c 1t 100s; 2c 96s 6d, 1c 1b 119s; 2t916 3 bags 
‘998 6d. 

Ex “Clan Macintosh”—West Holyrood, 2b 99s 6d; 1b 
94s; 1b 1148 6d; 1b 88s; 1b 90s. 

Ex ‘““Rewa”—Ragalla, 1b 1008; 5c 101s 6d; 1c 1t 100s 
6d; 15c 98s 6d; 4c 998 6d; 2c 116s 6d; 1 bag 98s. 1 bag 
845; 9 bags 92s. Kahagalla, 1c 1t 107s 6d; 9¢1b 103s 6d; 
3c 1b 988 6d; 1c 1175; 2 bags 101s. Dambatenne, 6c 1b 
105s 6d; 4c 1t 1028 6d; 5c 1t 100s; 2c 978; 1c 1b 117s; 1t 
868; 3 bags 89s 6d. 

Ex “Orizaba’—Gonamotava, 2c 2t 1078 6d; 5c 102s; 


le 1t 1016; 2b 111s; 1b 


17c 1t 102s 6d; 8¢ 1b 97s 6d, 3c 1b 117s; 3c 1b 828; 8 

bags 100s 6d; 1 bag 1058; 1 bag 89s. ; 
Ex “Oopack” - Roehampton, 1b 107s; 4e 1t 105s: 9c 

1b 102s; 1t 968 6d; 1c 1b 117s; 1c 90s 6d; 2 bags 102s. 
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CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


41, Mincine Lane, August 16th, 1889. 


Succirvupra. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
Lanka Plantation 
- Co., Limited 2d to 3d 20 ap 
lgin 3d (Ledg. 6d 33d to 54d Fs 

Logie 2d to 3d ‘ So ins : Rt 

Cranley 34d to 4d 4d best 

Gang warily 2d to 3d 4 oan 

Gallamudina 3d 2d to 3d paa) 

Agra Kande 2d 2id to 3d “5 

Deagalle 23d 4id ate 

Ettrick 3d 5d eos 

Hanipha, Ledger 9d 9d 8d 

Tulloes 2d to 23d 3d 2¢d 
| Doonhinda 23d to 6d ES a5 

BJ 3d aos 

Thornfield 23d to 34d 3d to 64d 

Uva Kellie d 25d to 34d 

W S B, Nin dia. 8d to 3}d 6d 

Campden Hill 4d 3d 

OFFICINALIS. 

Elgin 3d to 34d 53d to 6d 4d 

Mornington 2hd see 7d 

Logie By or aoe 

Cranley 2hd 4id to 5d 

Ettrick 6d coe 

Stafford 2td to 3id 6d 

Thornfield 24d 33d to 4d 

WSB, N in dia. 3hd 6d 

Agra Ouvah Bed 00 


| 875; 
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CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MINCING LANE, August 16th, 1889. 


Ex“Oroya”’—Wariapolla, 25 bags 94s 6d; 19 bags 93s. 
SD, 1 bag 70s; 8 bags 55s 6d. 

Ex “uke of Devonshire’—Macoolusa, 5 bags 82s; 1 
bag 65s; 1 bag 50s. 

Ex “Oroya”—Macoolusa, 5 bags 958 6d; 1 bag 603. 
Narkakande, 11 bags 95s 6d; 3 bags 60s; 2 bags 52s. 

Ex “Taroba”—Yattawatte, 111 bags 86s; 20 bags 59s 
6d; 18 bags GOs 6d; 1 bag 76s. Palli, 110 bags 78s; 22 
bags 50s; 1 bag 853. Amba, 8 bags 65s; 2 bags 85s; 

Ex “*Rewa”’—Maria, 12 bags 963. Sirigalla, 23 bags 
17 bags 748; 4 bags58s. F 2, 26 bags 98s; 1 
bag 48. 

Ex “Australasian” —Elmshurst, 11 bag 60s. 

Ex “Duke ot Devonshire’—Wattagalla, 2 bags 75s; 
1 bag 56s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, August 9th. 1889. 
Ex ‘‘Oceana’—Wattagalla, 1 case 2s 8d; 5 cases 2s 
10d; 3 cases ls 2d; 1 case 1s 7d; 1 case 2s 8d; J case 


ls ld. 
Ex ‘“‘Glenartney”—Kobanella, 4 cases 1s 3d. | 


“‘ CEYLON OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO, 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


errr eee TS: 
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No. 18.] 


CoLoMBo, SEPTEMBER 21, 1889. 


Price :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 5 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room, today, 28th Aug., the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (28,753 lb.), which sold as 


under :— tint } 
Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 
No. No. lb. c. 
1 MEB 12 30 hf-ch or pek 1500 59 bid 
2 Do 14 11 do bro pek 625 36 bid 
3 Do 16 27 ch 
5 hf-ch pekoe 2410 41 bid 
4 Do 18 37 ch 
3 hf-ch pek sou 2925 35 bid 
5 Do 20 11 do bropek sou 550 25 
6 Do 22 11 do pek fans 570 26 
q Do 24 6 do pek dust 445 22 
S$ Nahalma 26 24 do bro or pek 1320 75 bid 
9 Do 28 20 ch pekoe 2000 54 bid 
10 Do 30 17 do pek sou 1785 35 bid 
Qu Do 32 7 hf-ch dust 525 34 
12 Do 34 15 do bro or pek 825 76 bid 
13 Do 36 25 ch pekoe 2500 50 bid 
14 Do 38 10 do pek sou 1050 37 
15 Do 40 28 box bro or pek 840 73 bid 
16 Bo 42 18 ch pekoe 1890 49 bid 
17 Do 44 22 do pek sou 2310 38 
18 Bo 46 9hf-ch dust 675 25 
19 R 48 9 ch bro mix 720 13 
20 R 50 1 do souchong 80 Q7 
21 SRL 52 1 do red leaf 105 14 
22 Castlereagh 54 13 hf-ch bro pek 715 84 
2S Do 56 16 do pekoe 720 59 bid 
24 Do 58 13 do pek sou 520 40 
25 Dea Ella 60 7 do bro pek 350 67 
26 Do 62 14 do pekoe 672 45 bid 
27 Do 64 3 do souchong 126 BN ie 
Mr. ©. E. H. Symons put up for gale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 4th Sept. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,375 lb.), which 


gold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. Ibs ics 
1 Nahalma 66 26 hf-ch broor pek 1430 = 81 
2 Do 68 21 ch pekoe 2100 61 
3 Do 70 138 do pek sou 1260 ~=38 bid 
4 Do 72 3hf-ch dust 225 22 
5 MEB 74 23 do or pek 1150-55 bid 
6 Do 76 22 ch 
5 hf-ch pekoe 2010 41 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
‘Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 4th Sept., the 
undermeationed lots of Tea (6,630 1b.), which sold as 
under :— 


Tot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
Ni lb. 


Wo. oO. 
1 St.Catherine 3 5 ch 


bro pek 400 = 65 
2 Do 4 6 do pekoe 420 43 
3 Do 5 10 do pek sou 800 34 
4 Do YE TB jueee) pek fans 300 34 
5 Do 8 1 do bro tea 80 17 
6 ML 9 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 «65 
Zq Do 10 3 do pekoe 150 37 bid 
8 Do 11 1 do souchong 50 16 bid 
9 AN 1; 2 do bro pek 100 61 
10 Do 13 4 do pekoe 200» 37 
LL 14 9 do  souchong 450 18 
12 VVT 15 1 do _ bro pek 40 65 
13. «=~Do 16 5 do _ pekoe 200 39 bid 
14 Do 17 1 do souchong 40 29 
1b AB 18 2 ch 
1 hf-ch unassorted 242 28 
16 Do 19 4 ch dust 572 16 
a7 HWD 20 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 «64. 
18 Do 22 18 do pekoe 810 50 
19 Do 24 1 do pek sou 33 21 
20 Do 25 3 do dust 183 24 
2 AFL 26 2 do pek fans 150 27 
22 Do 27 1 do congou 54 30 
23 Do 28 1 de bro pek 56 57 
24 Do 29 11 do peksou 550 48 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (14,343 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 


|Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No No. lb. c. 
1 St. Andrew’s 14 9 hf-ch or pek 594 90 bid 
2 Do 15 14 do bro pek 910 71 
3 Do 16 21 do pekoe 1365 64 
4 DPO 17 20 do bro pek 1000 61 bid 
5 Do 18 28 do pek sou 1120 39 
6 Alton 19 1 do souchong 50 31 
7 Do 20 1, do red leaf 49 20 
8 Do 2124) chi dust 800 26 
9 P 22 $3 hf-ch bro pek 127 57 
}10 P 23-1 do pekoe 52 37 
li P 24 16 do pek sou 792 30 
12 P 25 1 do congou 42 17 
13 P 26 1 do dust 31 18 
14 P 27 1 do unassorted 17 30 
15 ZZZ 28 6 do dust 300 20 
146 WHM 29 10 do bro pek 640 67 
7 Do 30 2 do bro mix 110 20 
18 GKA 31 11 do bro pek 605 95 
19 Do 32 23 ch  pekoe 2070 62 
20 Ettapolla 33 9 hf-ch bro pek 495 not d 
21 Do 34 13 do pek sou eo} arrive 
22 BY 35 1 do or pek 79 638 
23 Do 36 1 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 156 44 
24 Do 3h. Lich pek sou 101 35 
25 Do 38 1 hf-ch_ bro tea 60 27 
26 BG 39 1 do orpek 68 55 
27 Do 40 1 ch 
1 bro pekoe 117 38 
28 Do 4151 sch 
1 box pek sou 123 |, 30 
29 Depedene 42 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 53 
30 Do 43 7 do pekoe 350 43 
31 Do 44 12 do pek sou 540 31 
32 HD 45 12 do bro tea 600 17 
33 Do 46 6 do bro mix 300 12 
34 Do 47 1 ch dust 80 19 
Mr. E. Jounput up for sale at the Chamber 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Sept., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (12,599 1b.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No No Pkgs Description lb c 
1MG 26 1 ch unassorted 75 41 

2 Do 27 2hf-ch red leaf 100 16 

3 Do 28 2 do dust 135 16 

4 AU 29 +1 do pek dust 81 13 

5 Do 30 1 do congou 60 30 
68 31 3 .do unassorted 144 46 
Ties. 32 3 do pek fans 119 21 

6 KG 33 17 do pekoe 1020 52 bid 
9 SB 35 12 ch bro pek 1228 59 

10 ‘Tellisagalla37 3 do do 252 60 bid 
11 Do 38 5 do pekoe 385 43 bid 
12 Do 40 7 do pek sou 518 36 

13 R 42 17 ht-ch bro pek 850, 63 

14 R 44 15 do pekoe 750 45 

1 Rk 46. 1 do souchong 50 32 

16 R 47 1 do faunings 32 20 

17 KG 48 7 ch  congou 5184 1d 

18 Bowhill 50 10 hf-ch bro pek 509 71 

19 bo 52) |,2) ch 

8 hf-ch pekoe 558 54 
20 Do 54 11 ch i 
5 hf-ch pekeou 1270) 36 

21 Do 56 3 ch souchong 290 21 

22 le) 57 2 hf-ch dust 138 22 

23 Blackburn 58 11 do bro pek 605 72 bid 
24 Do 60 21 do pekoe 1050 58 

25 Do 62 14 ch pek sou 1090 45 

26 Do 64 3 do souchong 180 9.24 

27 Do 65 1 do dust 80 32 

28 L 66 5 hf-ch pek sou 200 =3L 

29 L 67 1.ch souchong 100 22 

30 L 68 1 do pek fans 100 28 

31 CL 69 1 box bro pek 26 «6583 

32 Do 70 1 hf-ch souchong 43 25 


2 CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. E. BeNnAmM & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 4th Sept. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (6,202 lb.), which 
old as under :— 


Lot Box Weight 
No Mark No Pkgs Description per lb cc 
1 Densworth 44 52 hf-ch or pek 2600 64 
2 Do 45 14 do bro pek 840 62 
3 Do 46 30 do pekoe 1500 48 bid 
4 Do 47 13 do pek sou 650 40 
5 Poyston 48 3 ch tro pek 330 67 bid 
Do 49 3 do pek sou 282 42 


Messrs. ForsEes & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,001 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. 1b. (5 
1 Bogahagoda- 
watts 62 4 hf-ch pekoe 180 35 
2 Do 64 8 do bro mix 320 14 
3 Do 66 1 do dust 55 =. 20 
4 Y 68 17 do  pekoe 986 27 
5 Y¥ 70 3 do bro tea 162 19 
6 Y¥ 72 6 do pek fans 600 20 
71 FFB 74 6 ch _ bro pek 600 
3 Do 76 9 do  pekoe ° 900 bnot ard 
9 Do 7& 5 do pek sou 500 3 
10 Easdale 80 15 do bro pek 1500 75 
11 Do 82 12 do pekoe 960 58 
12 Do 84 10 do pek sou 800 44 
13 HS 86 16 do bro or pek 1680 = 81 bid 
14 Do 88 23 do pekoe 2070 3956 
15 Do 90 18 do pek sou 1530 38 bid 
16 Do 92 10 do souchong 850 35 bid 
17 Avisawella 94 19 hf-ch bro pek 950 61 bid 
18 Do 96 16 do  pekoe 720 45 bid 
19 Do 98 27 do pek sou 1215 37 
20 Do 100 4 do dust 30035 
21 Do 102 4 do fannings 220 825 
22 Horagas- 
kelle 104 5 do _ bro pek 270) 53 
23 Do 106 5 do pekoe 229 37 
24 Do 108 10 do  peksou 496 34 
25 Sapu 110 18 do bro pek 900 669 
26 Do 112 4 do orfek 180 8 72 
27 Do 114 15 ch  pekoe 1275 57 
28 Do 1146 11 do pek sou 935 44 
29 Do 118 7 do bro mix 560 34 
30 Do 120 3 hf-ch dust 210 825 
31 Do 122 1 ch bro tea 80 14 
32 HH 124 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 = 33 
33 Do 126 4 do pekoe 200 «34 | 
34 Do 128 1 ch pk sou 85 27 
35 GP 130 5 hf-ch bro mix 250 53 
36 Do 132 2 do do 80 50 
37 Do 134 6 do red leaf 192 26 
38 Do 136 4 do dust 280 26 
39 Do 138 1 box dust 20 24 
40 Do 140 6 do bro mix 120 35 
41 Atherfield 142 14 hf-ch peksou 700 43 
42 Do 144 4 do dust 320 26 
43 bo 146 2 do brotea 100 18 
44 Bandara 
pola 148 12 do bro pek 660 72 
45 Do 150 16 do  pekoe 800 54 
46 Do 152 14 do  peksou 700 8341 
47 Do 154. 1 do dust 80 23 
48 Kirrimattia 156 5 ch bro pek 550 = 78 
49 Do 158 4 do ekoe 400 52 
50 Do 160 4 do bropek sou 400 35 
51 VO 162 8 do brotea , 880 14 bid 
52 Dromoland164 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 68 bid 
53 Do 166 5 do _ pekoe 250 40 bid 
54 Do 168 1 do _ bro tea 5020 2 
55 Do 170 2 do  unassorted 84 32 
56 Do 172, 1 do dust 50 22 
57 Do 174 3 do _ bro tea 138 ~=.:110 
58 Warwick 176 3 do  bromix 180 28 
59 Do 178 1 do _ bro tea 45 33 
60 Do 180 1 do congou 50 = 3 
61 H 182 1 do  souchong 50 820 
62 H 184 1 do  souchong 40 29 
63 H 186 2 do bro tea 190 20 
64 H 188 4 do do 180 =. 20 
6 H 199 1 do  brmix 57 = 20 
66 H 192 1 do _ bro pek sou 50018 
67 H 194 1 do congou 46 15 
(The Ceylon Tea Plantations Co,, Limited. 
68 Dunedin 196 30 box bro or pek 540 84 
69 Do 198 58 hf-ch bropek 2610 68 
70 Do 200 55 do pekoe 2200 53 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ec. 
71 Do 202 30 do peksou 1200 40 
72 A 204 4 ch 
3 hf-ch bro pek bit) sy J 

73 A 206 2 do bro tea. 100 19 
74 A 208 2 ch pek dust 213 20 
15 S 210 3 hf-ch pekoe 128 41 
76 S 212 2 do souchong 90 23 
717 Roseland 214 5 do bro pek 275 64 
78 Do 216 4 do pekoe 200 48 
79 Do 218 4 do pek sou 200 36 
80 Clunes 220 25 do bro pek 1250 70 
81 Do 222 46 do pekoe 2070 48 bid 
82 De 124 21 do peksou 945 7 
83 Yellan- 

gowry 226 8 ch 800 = 61 
84 Do 228 10 do 900 37 
8 VA 230 1 -bf-ch pekdust 76 24 
86 Do 232 1 do congou 50 24 
87 Valley 234 12 box or pek 60 67 
88 Glendon 236 1 ch souchong 8 24 
89 B 238 4 do bro mix 400 35 
90 Do 240 2hf-ch dust 160 21 
91 Melrose 242 27 do bro pek 1620 60 bid 
92 Do 244 20 do pekoe 1100 55 
93 Do 246 8 ch pek sou 880 42 
94 Do 248 2 do dust 278 23 
95 X 50 20 box unassorted 100 70 
96 East Holy- 

rood 952 11 ch bro pek 1210 V7 
97 Do 254 18 do pekoe 1800 59 


Messrs. E. Bennam & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 11th Sept., the 
undermentioned lots Tea (4,000 tb), which sold as 


under :-— 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
No, No. Pkgs. Description per Ib. ce. 
1 WA 51 27 hf-ch flowery pek 1350 
2 Do 52 21 ch pekoe 2100 
3 Do 53 4 do bro mix 400 } withd’n. 
4 CFB 54 1 do pekoe 95 
5 Do 55 1 hf-ch bro pek 55 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. putup for saleat the 


Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 11th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,397 lb.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot. Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No lb. c. 
1 MP 48 5hf-ch bro pek 250 42 bid 
2 Do 49 3 do pek sou 141 35 
3 Do 50 5 do  souchong 218 831 
4S 51 2 do bro pek 100 21 
5. S 52 3 do pek sou No. 2 168 29 
6 S 53 5 do bro pek dust 350 25 
7 Glassel 54 30 hf-ch bro pek 1500 66 bid 
8 Do 55 34 do pekoe 1530 8654 bid 
9 Do 57 45 do  pek sou 2025 41 bid 
10 Brae 58 9 do bro pek 450 75 
11 Do 59 15 do pekoe 825 60 
12 Do 60 10 ch pek sou 1050 43 bid 
13 Do 61 3 hf-ch fannings 180 824 
14 Stinsford 62 11 do bropek 550 72 
15 Do 63 20 do  pekoe 900 49 
16 Do 64 13 do  peksou 650 39 
17 Degenekelle65 5 do bro pek 200 719 
18 Do 66 3 do pekoe 120 56 
19 Do 67 6 do pek sou 300 43 
20 Do 68 1 do bro tea 45 26 
21 Do 69 1 do dust 70") 27; 
22 Ettapolla 70 9 do bro pek 495 74 
23 Do 71 13 do pek sou 659 47 
268 72 8 do pekoe 360 not ard. 
25 Burnside 73 7 do bro pek 350 71 
26 Do 74 8 do  pekoe 400 53 
27 Galenne 15 14 do bro pek 700 8690 
28 Do 76 26 ch pekoe 2340 60 
a9 Aadneven 77 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 (93 
30 Do 78 5 ch  pekoe 450 56 
31 KMOK 79 1 do_ obrotea 90 33 
32 St. Clive 80 15 hf-ch bro pek 750 50 bid 
33 Do 81 7 do pekoe 350 40 bid 
34 Do 82 7 do ek sou 330 33 bid 
35 Do 83 4 do bro tea 240 out 
36 Do 84 2 do pek dust 140 17 
37 8 13. do 
1 ch bro pek 825 73 
38 86 10 do pekoe 1100 58 
39 87 10 do  peksou 1000 «= 46 
40 88 1 hf-ch dnst 55 13 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Messrs. Forses & W. 
. ALKER put u 
ae Pp p for sale at the yt Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
amber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 11th Sept., | 82 T 12 2 hf-ch DeEwrDsate: 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (76,44 i 5 | 33 7 Ge) URES 250 41 
(76,448 lb.), which sold | 7 5 he MA a a9 congou 40. 45 
asunder :— 85 Do 18 21 do Bree BY 
de) Giktyata. 0 pek sou 1050 46 
Lot Mark © Box Pkgs. Description Weight Be) abe fs a2 a de ope Po aco ae 
s CB eo mix 200 5 
3 No. TD Seanc ae L Do ae achfeb dust 170 20 
1 DW 256 3 box bro pek 90 L Tr acurebekpe B45 
2 Do 258 3 do pene Pet Me 91 Mukeloya 2 we pek sou 67 36 
3 Do 260 4 do 92 Do Soiuk silias ee 180 79 
1 hf-ch pek so 93 D ert ekoe 440 65 
4 Do 7) Apeee aretens no oH 94 Do 3818 do) bro ait eh 
5 _Do 264 1 hf-ch congou AS EIS 95 Do 38 2 4 bes aa 165 © 26 
: W's ae 2 ch bro pek 220 20 96 Do 40 1 ac aust 220 oe 
0 2 do pekoe ‘ : 7 BL a Ge 
8 Do BioMel doll pekteou SE corn ose iDo de Bode epee COD eee ore 
9 Do 272 2 do sou 180 93 99 Do rans de pekoe 720 55 bid 
10 Do 274. 1 do  congou BL Gp 100 Do mB ae pel cou 880 46 
i eee a8 3 do Bro pek 600 61 ine (Est. mark X) Bo 4 hf-ch Bee fans ar6 oe 
Oo eko p , a 
13 _ Do ca) oo) Heron 30039 103 BNO CGE ily nye 150 12 
14), PYG 282 14 hf-ch bro mix oes 104 NIN Beg eraoie, do: a ebintee 
15 Do 984 31 do red leaf 1705 15 105 DELA 58 13 hf-ch Se. Bed 
16 Do 286 4 do  congou a oS 108 HEiGh a) Go) arene tr, vane! 
7M 288 8 ch bro eek No, 2 960 49 107 SHI 6a 31 hf-ch bro pek UD ee 
18 M 290 6 do unassorted 450 40 108 Do 25 a aioe 1 eo 
a Eippakelle ape 5 do bro pek 470 80 109 UNE 81 17 a6 Leann 1358 28 
{0} Z ” v) By 
Fr De aes i do Beko 70 65 (The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) : 
22 Do 298 1 do dust ig 92 cr Foletagems: $8 obi oemacumezo nels 1700 
23 HEP 300 11 hf-ch bro pek 5 (97 112 D 70 45 do  pekoe 2250 | not ard 
M4 Do 302 7 do pekoeNo.1 371 174 TSURMGLGRL ve Scolnenramiees eel ro 
25 Do 304 9 do do 2 540 66 |114 OD fe Dah. sods 900° 72 
7 PCH 308 Ace pee son 840 52 115 Do 13 TOUea Smock ae 130 yen 
C c o do ek go 5 5 
Bo | 2c0) ete) | ke ana aeee 
a me oy i to pek sou 58542 117 Do 82 Tien broipel 420 74 bid 
3] Do 8316 2 do coagan 3 Dy 3 118 Do 84 1 hf-ch Pact a Bi ae 
a2 F 318 50 hi-ch bro pek coat hae tel Epa SrA aa a 1344 99 bid 
Do en KOS) do 2950 5 2 ¢ pekoe 1740-75 
a4 E 320 50 do pekoe 2500 4 bid pty 90 20 do  pek sou 1700 61 
oF = +, 45 do do 2250 45 bid 
oe 322 30 do pek sou 1500 »=87 f 
38 F fh a go mice 1400 37 Mr. E. JouN put up for sale at the Chamber of Com- 
sae S 5 5 
oe Merndale 5 16 ch bro or pek 1300 A bid merce Sala-room today, 11th Sept., the under- 
oO or pek p . i € 7 . 
41 Do 330 23 do peboe a0) 51 bid LMI A Gc ee 
ra AVaverley. ona 28 ge bro pek 3190 89 bid ander :— 
0 do ekoe ( f 
a Sree eet i ES |e Bag Bae: Dementia, Wg 
Do 338 2 do fans 256 ad TG. ° bc 
46 Goodhope 340 3 box red leaf ects aug. 71 5 hf-ch dust 307. 3 
47 Do 342 2 do  congou AON a8 s0G 72, 2 do  congou 10632 
48 Do 344 1 do dust neon ae 73 4 do red leaf 206 Ql 
49 Bramley 346 2 ch do S00 oa 5 OC LE Ce Wasa 103 56 bid: 
51 A ae 14 oe ROuCROnE 1380 34 6 C ie ; ae nee ee 
D) {0} ro t 3° — ea, sou 176 QF 
52 Thornley 352 25 hf-ch bro nee ee ae q Z 17 1 do — souchong 46 32 
83 Do” 5 18 ch pekoe Ce a only Hey aaa g 
5 do ek sou 500. «5 Oo pekoe 6 10 
EOMMMIRDORI 6358, .2 hich: lust 54 10 C 80 1 do peksou Cire 
2 mclanelya 369 13 ch Beal pek 1105 30 12 me a $3 9 a prone abo 3 
fe) 4 do pekoe 4 ’ ‘ 0 or pek 63U0 66 
88 Do 3841 dodo in 21. pt. Sop es tale spare) st adalat bet ge eens 
5 o  pek sou 210 «47 15 gow 880 41 
60 Do 368 1 do c S 2 Do 89 7hf-ch bro mix 280: 
GUMEEEDOEY o COW hich! dust.) 10S rp Se 16 Do 9 5 do k a ay Te 
by t 6 . 2 pe ust BE 
62 Whebarton 372 48 ae a eak pone 20a, ug Hilengny 10L 16 ch or pek 1340 0 
oie DOn) th STA yiTy aay, Dekoe eh ceil rol roravee. © ios), (omabanl doses Do ee 
65 Do 318 3 ae per oe 250 = 48 20 Garten 106 P mae wai sorted a a 
) u ‘ a ssorte' 26 7 
PURPA ee aa oy Get 20? 20 | BL Kadienlena107 18 ch bro pek 162078 bid: 
67 North Cove '382 1 ch s0u 90 41 23 De ni aoe epee 1360 4 4180 
4 2-do dust 160 3 do  peksou 1040045 
70 5 358 Rech pekoe 60 30 35 Taniaay it 23 is bee k 120 28 
= Go 0) 10 e 2300 81 bid 
2 8 390 10 do pek sou 50030 a Do Hou baradbrug sone 16006) 
BS Si) Set eon 90 25 | 28 Kande- Sy igouchone 400 40 
mixe r ‘ 
m3 Boeiunledown rela dust tee 26 ae nue 119 20 hf-ch_ bro or pek 1100 ~—- 95 bid 
75 AC 308 4 ch iii levi came An iateony aipelsac 1250 65 bid 
1 hf-ch pekoe 2 5 2 g pek sou 1120-5: i 
ne Galbodda 400 2 do Gene 100 44 33 au 17 7 a see nene 1086 ‘3 bid 
2 4 do  pekoe 35 : ; o dust 140 2% 
BAe IRAE ed er lareViagrrsrrer a a eet oa 
o bro mix 45 : ‘ me pekoe 1360 58 
80 T 8 24 ch _ bro pek ‘ 13 35 Do 1382 7 do pek sou 5 5 
a1 T 10 46 do Ee 160 78 «=| 86 Do 134 5 do — souchong pee ur ae 
pek sou 3680 © 46 37 =Do 136. 1 do anes g ae ae 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 11th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,310 lb.), which 
>gold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No lb. Cc. 
1 MEBS 78 4 ch 
23 hf-ch or pek 1470 49 bid 
2 Do 80 6 ch 
19 hf-ch pekoe 1400 38 bid 
3 Do 82 7 ch i 
26 hf-ch pek sou 1790 33 
4 Do 84 2 ch souchong 160 BL 
5 Do 86 1 do 
2 hf-ch pek fans 200 17 bid 
6 Do 88 2 ch 
1 bf-ch dust 350 23 
vi Do 90 2 ch bro mix 180 14 
8 Moalpedde 92 2 ht-ch bro pek 70 65 
g) Do 9a ado pekve 35 50 
110 Iie) 96 6 do pek sou 210 39 
1 AD 98 9 do bro tea 435 14 
12 Nahalma 100 18 do bro or pek 990 75 bid 
13 Do PY TEsyo (os pekoe 1900 52 bid 
14 Do 4 8 do pek sou 840 40 bid 
15 Sunnycroft 6 16 do bro or pek 1680 
16 Do 8 15 do pekoe No.1 1500 mothard 
vs Do 10 16 do pekoe 1600 
18 Do 12 25 do pek sou 2500 
19 DM 14 8 hf-ch or pek 450 92 
20 Do 16 8 do bro pek 480 71 bid 
21 Do 18 19 do pekoe 1140 60 
- 22 Do 20 3 do bro pek 180 66 bid 
23 Do 22 6 do pekoe 360 56 
24 Do 24 4 do unassorted 200 46 
25 C 26 16 do pekoe 720 60 
26 W 28 1 do bro pek 42 36 
27 W 30 1 ¢o pekoe 42 33 
28 W 32 Lo) pek sou 42 28 


“CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, August 23rd, 1889. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
-Mincing Lane up to 23rd August 1889 :— 

Ex ‘*Rewa’’—Mahapahagalla, 2c 103s; 9c 99s 6d; 3c 
96s; 1c 117s; 1 bag 100s; 7 bags 89s 6d. 

Ex “‘Duke of Argyll”—Waldemar, ic 103s; 4c 1b 99s; 
1c 1t 96s; 1t 119s; 1t 87s 1 bag 97s. 

Ex ‘‘Oopack’—Alnwick, 1c 1b 101s; 7c 98s; 3c 96s; 1c 
111s; 2c 90s; 2 bags 99s. 

&x “Pallas” —Liddesdale, le 108s; 4c ib 99:, 5c¢ 96s 

6d; 1t 1135; 26928; 2 bags 98s. 

Ex ‘“Oroya”—Galloola, le 1t 96s; 16 91s; 1b 110s; le 
108s; 1 bag 983. 

Ex “Duke of Argyll”—Mansagalla, 1b 103s; 2c 1b 
102s 6d; 5c 99s; 2c 98s 6d; 3c 1t 96s 6d; 1c 1b 116s; Ic 
888; 2 bags 98s 6d. . 

Ex “Oopack”—Keenakelle, 1c 108s; 5c 102s 6d; 4c 
98s; 1b 91s; le 115s; le 87s 6d; 1 bag 97s. Sheen. 1b 
102s; lc 1b101s 6d; le 1b 978 6d. 1b 115s; 1b 91s 6d; 
lb 90s. Rillamulle 1b 98s; 3c 1b 9556d; le 1b 93s; 1b 
104s; 1c 87s; 1 bag 96s 

Ex “Duke of Argyll’ —Thotulagalla, 1t 102s; 7c 99s; 
2¢ 1b 97s; 1c 113c; le 91s 6d; 1 bag 96s. 

Ex “‘Orizaba”—Ouvah, 3¢ 102s 6d; 12¢ 97s 6d; 3c 95s; 
‘Ie 114s; 1¢ 110s; 1¢ 89s; 5 bags 98s; 1 bag 86s. { 

Ex “Oopack”—Ouvah JB., 1¢ 1028; 5c lb 98s; le 1b 

“95s; 1b 113s; 1t 111s; 1b 89s; 2 bags 99s. Amburst, 1b 
105s; 1c 1t 1026 6d; 5¢ 99s; 1c 96s; 1t 116s; 1t 885; 1e.1b 
862; 1 bag 100s. Palli, 1b 95s; 1c 92s; 1c 1b 90s; 1b 86s; 
1b 100s; 1t 8le; 1 bag 90s. 

Ex “Duke of Argyl)” —Roehampton, 1b 104s; 2c 101s; 
-7e 98s 6d; 1e 95s 6d; 1e 115s; 1c 845; 2 bags 99s. Am- 
harst, It 104s; 4c 101s 6d; 2c 98s; 1b 115s; 1b 90s; 1 
bag 99s. 

ix “Rewa”—Haputale, 1c 103s; 6c 99s 6d; 2c 97s; lt 
117s, 5 bags 968. 

Ex “Olaymore’’—Venture, 2c 102s. New Valley, 2c 
Lt 102s. 

Ex “Chusan’—Norwood, 2c 1b 101s. 

Ox “@roya”—Ouvah JB, 4c 1043; 18e 1b 998 6d; 2c 
95s 6d; le 117s; le 1145; le 1t 89s 6d; 5 bags 100s; 
1 bag 85s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


41, Mincinc Lanz, August 30th, 1889. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 

Mark Natural Renewed Root 
be Stem 

sJenlyon 2d to 5d 53d to 6d a 
WSB, & in diamond 12d ie: a 
Gonakellie 2d to 3id 57d to 6d “7 
Gallamudina 3d 33d 

Stony clifé 24 x, 4 
Galkandewatte 2d to 3d bn ; 
Mocha 3id 4a 

Pedro 3d to 3id 5d to 52d 

Merisketiya, Pubes- e wy 

cens one 734 to 8 
Fernlands 2 rs 4a : 34 
Eton 2d to 23d 43d 3d 
Verelapatna 13d oF ; 
Shawlands 23d 3d to 34d a) 
Newton Dickoya oe 4d 33 4d 
Wariagalla, hybrid 7d 
OFFICINALIS. 
Stair 45d 10 54 
ozd 63d to 8d 
Glenlyon 244 to 3f 5d t 5 
Gleplyon i, | ra 5$d to 7d 63d to 7d 
Stonycliff 3d is 4d 
Galkandewatte 5d 6d asp 
Pedro 3d to 74d 8d to Sha éd 
Fernlands 63d 6d 6d 
EL EE LO BEES ST A 

CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, August 23rd. 1889. 


Ex “Navarino”—Gallentenne, 8 cases 3s 2d; 6 cases 
2s 2d; 2 cases 2s; 1 case 1s 9d; 1 case 1s 2; 2d cases 
mouldy 1s ld. 

Ex “Brindisi”—Orion, 2 cases slightly mouldy 1s 2d. 
Mysore, 1 case 1s 2d. Malabar, 1 case Is 2d: G, 1 
case seeds 1s 6d; 4 cases 2s; 3 cases 2s 3d: 3 cases 1s 
8d; 1 case Is 5d. 


OINNAMON SALES. 
(Friday, August 30th.) 


“W D A Ekelle’’—3 bales 1s; 4 bales 1s; 6 bales 10d; 
2 bales 93d; 6 bales 78 8d;1 box 63d. 

“ADS Ekelle “—10 bales 94; 27 bales 8d; 3 bales 73d; 
6 bales 7d; 6 bales 6d; 10 bales 53d; 1 bale 5d; 
lL box 6d. 

“C H de § Kandevalle ”—4 bales 7d; 1 box 83d; 4 bales 
43d :—‘‘Innesaltuduwa ”—2 bales 8d; 3 bales 74d; 1 bale 63d; 
1 bale 8d; 1 73d; 1 bale bale 63d. 

“C H de S Kaderane ”—6 bales 8d; 2 bales 7d;2 bales 
1 box 6d. 

“C H de Kostariaville”—6 bales 73d; 1 bale 73d; 3 
bales 8d. 

“ts D A R Kaderane’’—1 bale Is 6d; 14 bales Is 5d; 
18 bales 1s 3d; 8 bales 1s; 14 bales 9d; 18 bales 7d; 3 
bales 1 box 63d; 8 bales 1s 5d; 7 bales 18 3d; 6 bales 
1s 2d; 9 bales 9d; 12 bales 7d; 1 box 7d; 8 bales 1s 5d; 
7 bales 1s 4d; 6 bales 1s 2d; 2 bales 1s; 7 bales 9d;17 bales 
7d; 1 box 6d; 14 bags 63d. 

“W” (Gn diamond)—3 bales 9d; 21 bales 8d; 1 vale 73d; 
6 bales 74d; 6 bales 74d; 6 bales 8d; 48 bales 74d; 1 bale 
7d; 6 bales 64d; 67 bales 7d; 8 bales 63d; 6 bales 63d; 6 
bales 63d; 8 bales Gd; 2 boxes 6d. 

‘“P 1 (in diamond) Ekelle ’”—3 bales 6d; 1 bale 53d; 1 
bale 5d; 1 box 63d. 

“A & C’”—10 bales 1s 2d; 6bales 1s; 6 bales 1s; 13 bales 
9d; 3 bales 8}d;1 bale 73d; 1 bale 63d; 1 box 6d, 

“ASD DD Kadexane”—7 bales 93d; 24 bales 84d; 24 bales 
8d; 2 bales 73d; 2 bales 7d; 1 bale 63d; 1 box 6d. 

“ # B Franklands ’’—11] bales 1s 5d; 7 bales 1s 4d; 6 bales 
1s 2d; 1 parcel 1s 2d; 3 bales 1s; 3 bales 7d; 1 box 6d; 1 bag 
71d; 5 bales 63d. 

“A S GP Kaderane ’—6 bales 1s 7d; 8 bales 1s 7d; 12 
bales 1s 6d; 6 bales 1s 4d; 7 bales 1s; 6 bales 9d; 5 bales 
9d 6 bales 8d; 1 box 7 bags 63d; 6 bales Is 8d; 14 bales 
ls; 7d; 20 bales 1s 6d; 30 bales 1s 4d; 4 bales Is 3d; 6 
bales 9d; 1] bales 8d; 10 bales 7d; 1 box 64d.—Local 
‘“«Times.”’ ¢ 
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§€ CEYLON OBSERVER ’’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CCCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 20.1 


of Commerce Sale-room, today, 2nd Oct., the un- 
dermentioned lots of ep (25,232 lb.), which sold ag 
under :— [ d 

Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 

No. No. Nb. (os 

1 Nahalma 26 25 hf-ch bro or pek 1373 19 

2 Do 28 26 ch pekoe 2600 57 bil 
3 Do 30 16 do pek sou 1600 46 

4 Do 32 8 hf-ch dust 600 26 

5 Sunnyeroft 384 12 ch bro or pek 1260 975 bid 
6 Do 36 12 do pekoe No. 1 1200 57 bid 
7 Do 88 12 do  pekoe 1200 52 bid: 
8 Do 40 20 do pek sou 2000 46 bid 
9 KC 42 10 do bropek sou 950 40 

10 MK 44 25 hi-ch bro pek 1250 va) 

11 Do ' 46 49 do pekoe 2205 57 

12 Do 48 15 do souchong 675 33 

13 Do 50 7 do fannings 885. 38 bid 
14R 52 4 do bro mix 200 17 

15 DE 54 7 do 'ropek 350 5B 

16 Do 56 29 do pekoe 1392 47 

17 MEBS 58 17 ch or pek 1440 67 

18 Do 60 22 do pekoe 1980 51 

19 Bo 62 31 do pek sou 2480 44 


Messrs. A. H. THomeson & Oo. put up forsale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 2nd Oct. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,973 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb. ©, 

1 ciettsey 381 5 ch bro pek 455 64 

2 32 9 do pekoe 765 49 

8) ae 34 1 do congou 85 22 

4 St.Catherine 35 3 do bro pek 240 70 

5 Do 386 4 do pekoe 280 60 

6 Do 37. 7 do ‘pek sou 560 8946 

7 Do 388 2 do pek fans 200 48 

8 Wereagalla 39 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 81 

9 Do 41 16 do pekoe 800 51 

10 Do 3 14 do pek sou 660 44 
ll Do 45 4 do congou 180 3935 
12 BER 46a gnchi bro pek 700 
13 Do 47 9 do pekoe 810 not 
14 Do 49 15 do pek sou 1850 ( arrived 
15 Do ol “1 do ust 140 
16 Yahalakelle 52 8 hf-ch or pek 400 67 

17 Do 53 16 do pekoe 768 58 
18 Do 55 9 do pek sou 432 45 

19 Do 56 2 do red leaf 100 32 
20 ABC 57 9 do  pekoe 450 53 

21 Do 58 1 do dust 68 27 

22)) Do 59 1 do  covgou 50 =36 

23 Hakurugalla 60 6 do bro pek 330 =74 bid 
24 Do 61 12 do pekoe 600 56 bid 
25 Pattulpane 63 2 do bro pek 100 57 bid 
26 Do 64 4d pek sou 202 44 

Mr. E. Jounput up for sale at the Chamber 

of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd Onct., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (24,2251b.), which sold 
as under :— 

Lot Mark Box Weight 

No No Pkgs Description lb ¢ 

Ee ¥. 34 1 ch red leaf 90 19 

2 Blackburn 35 12 do pekoe 1080 62 

3 lo} 37 1 bf-ch sou 60 31 

4 Albion 388 12 ch bro pek 1200 90 

5 Do 40 27 do pekoe 2295 67 

6 Do 42 15 do pek sou 1275 53 

7 Do 44 3 do dust 240 30 

8 kK 45 3 do red leaf 270 16 

9 46 5 do  unassorted 450 30 

10 Mossville 47 11 do or pek 1100 75 

11 Do 49 2 do bro pek 200 72 

12 Do 5 AT) do: pekoe 700 60 

13 Do 53 20 do  pek sou 1900 54 

4 Do op) 2) «do or pek 200 vf) 

15 Do 56) ae7) do! bro pek 770 72 

16 Do 58 1 do pekoe 100 60 

17 Do 59 4 do peksou 380 54 

18 Do 61 6 do souchong No,2 660 40 

19 Do 63 2 do dust 260 28 

20 (Anchor) 64 18 hf-ch bro pek 990 90 

21 Do 66 19 ch pokoe 1900 8672 


COLOMBO, OcToBER 21, 


Mr. 0. H. H. Symons put up for sale atthe Chamber | 


1889, { Price :—12% cents each; 3 copie 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupees. 
Lot Mark Pkgs. Deseriptic ion Veight 
| No. per lb. ec. 
| 22 Do 68 12 do pek sou 1200 57 
23 Do (0 12 do bro mix 1440 41 
24 Kendaloya \72 18 hf-ch bro pek 810 76 
5) Do 74 32 do pekoe 1280 61 
26 Do 76 18 do pek sou 720 44 
283 KDO,BT 78 20 do brotea 900 18 
29) 20! 0 80 10 do pekoe 450 56 
30 Do 82 23 do pek sou 1035 44 
al Do 84 6 do congou 270 32 
Messrs. SomerRviltn & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Salo-room today, aad Oct., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (13,429 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 


Lot Mark Be ox “Packages Description Weight 
No 6 lb. 

F Ha stenwellen 80 8 hi-ch zo or pek 360 

bo 81 381 do pekoe 1395 

3 St. Andrew’s 82 11 do or pel 726 

4 Do 83 18 do bro pek 1170 

5 Do 84 25 do pekoe 1625 

G42) 8 1 do bro pel 44 

Tee le: lal) pekoe 23 

8 P 87) a OmdO pek sou 247 

? 12 88 1. do congou 11 
occ 89. 4 do bro pek sou 200 

4 Do 90 2 do pekoe 100 

lo LBG 91 6 do bro pek 341 

e Do 92° 1 ch bro or pek TA 

14 Do 3. 6 hfch pekoe 360 5 
15 Do 94.10 do pek sou 530 82 
1g Do 95 8 do dust 2282 
17 WH 96 3 ch  unassorted 300 

1g Do 97 4 bf-ch pek dust 380 f Ho 
19 Morning- 

side 98 14 do bro pek 700 66 bid 

20 Do 99 25 do pekoe 1250 56 bid 
21 Do 100 11 do pel sou 550 44 
22 Do 1 3 do dust 180 28 
23 R 2 leach pekoe 100 51 
24 R 3. 8. do do No. 2 240 31 
Open 4 1 do , unassorted 88 25 
26 R ty 34 Cl) souchong 320 21 
27 RK 6 2 do bro mix 200 17 
28 BR (C20 bro tea 180 16 
29 Salawe 8 5,hf-ch bro pek No.1 240 1:05 
30 Do 9 4° do do 52 200 15 
31 Do 10. 9 .do pekoe 450 70 
32 Do 11 13 do pek sou 650 53 
33 Do 12> aL ido dust 70 30 


Messrs, Forpus & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 2nd Ost., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (42,958 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. lb. @5 
1A 108). (3%.chi bro tea 246 36 
2 Alton 110 2 do dust 208 38 bid 
3 Do 112 3 do pek fans 300 52 
4 LG 114 Q2hf-ch dust 180° Qi 
5 D 116 2 do bro pek 108 51 
6 D 118 2 do 
1 box  pekoe 152 31 
if) AB) 120 1 hf-ch souchong 50 28 
8 D 122 1 ch pek dust 112 21 
9 D 124 2 hf-ch dust 141 23 
10 A 126 5 box pekoe 100 41 
11 L 128 2 hf-ch do 120 51 
12.1 130 1 do pek sou 33 43 
13 4L 132 2 do dust 132 26 
14. West Hapu- 
tale 134 8 do bro or pek 424 
15 Do 136 14 do pekoe 700 > not ard 
16 Do 138 10 do pek sou 500 
17 Do 140 2 do souchong 100 
18 our modes 142 4 ch bro pek 460 98 
19 144 8 do pekoe 720 81 
20 De 146 8 do pek sou 680 70 
21 Do 148 1 do dust 160 27 
*| 22 Do 150 1 do souchong 92 52 
23 Lamiliere 152 7 do bro pek 490 19 
24 Do 154 10 hf-ch ypek sou 600 63 
25 Do 156 1 box  pek dust 30. 932 
26 Kurulugallal68 8 ch bro pek 14 800 73 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Packages Descriptin Weight 
No, No. per lb. ce. 
27 Do 160 4 do pekoe 400 52 
28 Do 162 5 do pek sou 500 47 
29 Do 164 3 do  souchong 300 = 38 
30 Do 166 4 do dust 480 28 
3) ICB 168 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 70 
32 Do 170 3 do pekoe 150 55 
ee Ave A 172 5 do pek sow 250 46 
4 MahaOya 174 4 do bro pek 135 . 
35 Do 176 4 do BaEoE 181 | not oe 
36 Ranee-Car- 
die 178 12 ch bro pek 1340 81 
37 Do 180 11 do pekoe 1100 66 
38 Lyegrove 182 29 hf-ch bro pek 1450 62 
39 Do 184 7 do  pekoe 350-56 
40 Do Saad dust 62 21 
41 Atherfield 188 87 do  peksou 1850 49 
42 Do 190 2 do dust 160 27 
43 Do 192 4 do unassorted 200 54 
44 Do 194 1 do bro tea 50 30 
45 Rambodde 196 16 do  bropek 800 ©9689 
46 Bo 198 12 do pekoe 600 66 
47 Do 200 13 do pek sou 650 54 
48 Do 202 1 do dust 60 32 
49 Broughton 204 3 do bro or pek 174 17 
50 Do 206 5 do or pek 290 85 
51 Do 208 7 do  pekoe 367 67 
52 Do 710 9 do  peksou 459 58 
53 BTN 212 1 do  souchong 40 44 
54 Do 214 1 do dust 77 28 
By) Do 216 1 do unassorted 48 57 
56 AG 218 1 ch 
1 box bro pek 111 71 
57 Do 220 4 hf-ch pek sou 219 «50 
08 SSS 222 6 ch do 630 38 
59 ~=dDo 224 1 do: dust 160 32 
60 Do 226 1 do red leaf 120 34 
61 VO 228 10 ch bro tea 110021 
62 Warwick 230 4 hf-ch bro mix 260 35 
63 Do 232 1 do cougou 50 43 
64 Do 234 1 do unassorted 45 51 
65 Hope 236 1 ch bro pek 76 79 
66 Horagas- 
kelle 238 6 hf-ch do 313 s«61 
67 Do 240 4 do pekoe 202 46 
68 Do 242 1C do pek sou 461 43 
69 AC 244 2 do 
1 box  pekoe 10547 
405 Do 246 3 ch 
2 hf-ch pek sou 350 30 
71 Do 248 2 do red leaf 97 19 
249 J do do 56 15 
72 Do 250 1 ch 
4 hf-ch congou 287-22 
73 Do 252 1 do bro tea 40 19 
74 Do 254 1. box dust 30 21 
75 BWM 256 7 hf-ch bro or pek 385 90 
76 Do 258 6 do or pek 300 85 
7 iL 260 4 box bro pek 40 69 
78 L 262 4 do do 80 869 
79 iL 264 8 do pekoe 160 59 
80 G 266 3 ch bro mix 300) 53 
81 G 268 1 do red leaf 100 39 
82 G& 270 2 hf-ch dust 160 25 
83 BVA 272 G do souchong 385 38 
84 Do 274 5 do dust 375 28 
8 LREM 276 36 do  broorpek 1800 987 
86 Do 278 110 Go pekoe 5500 60 
87 Do 280 27 do pek sou 1350 46 
§8 Do 282 5 do pek fans 250 26 
89 Clunes 284 24 do bro pek 1200 } 
90 Do 286 47 do pekoe 2115} not ard. 
91 Do 288 17 do pek sou 765 
92 GW 290 6 ch _ bro pek 630 60 
93 Do 292 4 do pekoe 300 47 
94 Do 294 6 do pek sou 450 37 
95 Do 296 1 de souchong 75 29 
96 Do 298 1 do dust 1227, 
97 R 300 5 ht-ch bro tea 300 25 
98 M 302 2 ch do 160 22 
99 H 304 1 do pek dust 144 24 


Messrs. E. Benuam & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th Oct, the 
undermentioned lots Tea (8,500 tb), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Weight 
No, No. Pkgs. Description per Ib. ec. 
i Norton 25 20 hf-ch or pek 1000 81 
2 Do 26 18 do pekoe 900 65 
3 Do 27 23 do pek sou 1150 52 
4 N 28 9 do unassorted 450 63 


Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,666 Ib.), which 
soid as under :~ 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No ! No lb. c. 

1 Patiagama 64 27 ch pekoe 2415 67 

Do 66 9 do bro pek 890 = 8&3. 

3 Do 68 1 do dust 141 27 

4 MEBS 70 10 do or pek 900 

5 Do 72 9 do pekoe 720 -notard, 
6 Do 74 10 do pek sou 800 

7 Nahalma 76 22 hf-ch bro or pek 1210 76 bid 
& Do 78 27 ch pekoe 2700 59 bid 
9 Do 380 18 do pek sou 1890 53 


Messrs. A. H. Taompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 9th Oct., 
the andermentioned lots of Tea (16,638 lb.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. brew ie; 

1 Dunbar 65 3 ch bro pek 270 78 

2 Do 66 11 do pekoe 990 62 

3 Do 68 8 do pek sou 770 54 

4 Do 70 6 do fanuings 729 33 

5 Do i 2a bro mix 213 24 

6 Rothes 72 30 box unassorted 600 65 

7 Blair Avon 74 14 ch bro pek 1400 83 

8 Oo 76 13 do pekoe 1170 63 
eo Do 73 13 doe pek sou 1170 54 

10 Do 80 1 do bro tea 80 32 

11 Do 81 4 hf-ch dust 240 28 

12 Esperanza 82 10 do or pek 440 90 bid 
13 Do 84 2 do 

9 ch  pekoe 796 = 63 

14 Kolapataa 86 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 61 bid 
15 Do 88 8 do pek sou 400 50 

16 Agra Oya 89 6 do dust 420 24 

17 Harmony 90 5 do bro pek 275 85 

18 Do D1 eh: pekoe 630 862 

19 Do 93 2 do pek sou 180 52 

20 Do 94 2hf-ch pek fans 120. 33 

21 HEWD 95 18 do bro pek 810 61 bid 
22 Do 97 12 do  pek sou 480 53 bid 
23 Do 99°" do congou 33 38 

24 Do 100 3 do dust 156 24 

25 Do 1 3 do unassoted 165 32 
26 BER 2a ec bro pek 700 
27 Do 4 9 do pekoe 810 not 
28 Do 6 15 do pek sou 1350 [ arrived 
29 Do fy) 1b aka) dust 140 
30 VVT 9 1 hf-ch bro pek 40 59 
31 Do 10 8 do pekoe 320 52 
32 Do Bh By. ake souchong 200 38 
33 Do < 2 do pe fans 100 36 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 9th Oct., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (33,132 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No No lb g 
LASS 84 5 hf-ch unassorted 250 61 
2 Comar 8 6e bro pek 660 75 
3 Do 87 9 do  pekoe 900 59 
4 Do BE) ys Gla) pek sou $90 52 
5 Do 101 3 do bro mix 300 26 
6 Do 102 4 do dust 240 26 
7 Little Valley 104 7 ch bro pek 685 87 
8 Do 106 24 do pekoe 2160 65 
9 Do 108 1 do congouw 84 44 
10 Portree 109 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 86 
11 Do 111 20 ch pekoe 1800 63 
12 Bollagalla 113 5 do bro pek 450 84 
13 Do 115 6 do pekoe 480 64 
14 Do 117 13 do pek sou 1040 57 
15 Eilandhu 119 14 do or pel 1400 70 bid 
16 Do 121 10 do pek sou 1000 54 
17 Templestowe123 38 hf-ch or pek 1976 78 
18 Do 125 25 do pekoe 1300 65 
19 Do 127 35 do pek sou 1750 54 
20 Whyddon 129 14 do or pek 700 79 
21 Do 1318 ch pekoe 860 61 
22 A H(in estate 
mark) 1338 9 do red leaf 631 20 
23 Bowhill 134 12 do bro pek 1130 ~=©60 bid 
24 Do 136 15 do pekoe 1200 52 bid 
25 Do 138 4 hf-ch bro mix 220 32 
26 Do 139 1 ch 
hf-ch dust 227 86025 
27 Albion 140 18 ch bro pek 1710 90 


| 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark 

No. 

28 Do 142 
29 Do 144 
30 Do 146 
31 Langdale 147 
32 Do 149 
33 Do 151 
34 Do 152 
35 W 153 


Box Packages Description 
No 


pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


oO 
1 hf-ch dust 


Weight 
per lb ec. 
1440 = 68 
110557 
160 32 |, 
2900 76 bid 
2000 66 
400 54 
130 = 26 
44. 23 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (45,579 1b.), which 
sold as under :— 


Tot Mark Box Pkgs. 
No No 
1 ForestHill 18 3 ch 
2 Do 14 4 do 
3 Do 15 1 do 
4 Burnside 16 «8 hf-ch 
5 Do 17 10 do 
6 Do 18 2 do 
7K 19 2 do 
8 kK 20 4 do 
9 K 21 2 do 
10 &t. Andrew’s 
INC 22 lu do 
il Do Zone le vehi 
12 Wewesse 2i 6 hf-ch 
13 Do 25.13 do 
14 Do 26 22 do 
15 Do 27 5 do 
16 Narangoda 28 7 ch 
17 Do 29 13 do 
18 TT 30 2 bf-ch 
-19 St. Clive Sh yr8iyeh 
20 Do 32 5 do 
1 hf-ch 
21 Do 838 5 ch 
22 Do 34 2 do 
- 23 Do 385 1 do 
1 hf-ch 
24 [o} 36) ) Lich 
25 Roseneath 37 19 hf-ch 
26 Do 88 11 ch 
27 Do 39. 12 do 
28 Brae 40 11 hf-ch 
29 Do 41 1 do 
30 Do 42 11 do 
31 Do 43 13 ch 
32 Do 44 1 hf-ch 
33 ESM 45 14 do 
34 Do 46 9 ch 
35 Yarrow 47 9 hf-ch 
36 Do 48 14 do 
37 Gleune 49 12 do 
38 Do 50 16 ch 
39 Aadneven 51 16 hf-ch 
40 Do 52) 23 ch 
41 KMOK 53) edo 
42 A 54 4 do 
43 A 55 2) do 
44 A 56 3 do 
45 A 57 3 hf-ch 
46 Depedene 58 9 do 
47 Do 59 5 do 
48 Do 60 9 do 
49 HD 61 12 do 
50 Do 62 3 do 
51 Do 63 2 do 
52 WH 64, 3 ch 
53 Do 65 4 hf-ch 
54 FF J 66 12 ch 
55 Do 67 21 do 
56 Do 68 14 do 
57 Do 69 2 do 
58 Woodend 70 12 hf-ch 
59 Do le Tamcly 
60 Do 72 5 do» 
61 ZZ Z 73 4 hf-ch 
62 Friedland 74 3 do 
63 Do 75 1 do 
64 DG 76 9 do 
65 Do 77 4 do 
66 Comillah 78 6 do 
67 Do 6) YG) DCs ole) 
68 Do 80 12 do 
69 Do 81 1 do 
70 Dambula- 
galla 82 14 ch 
71 Do 83 14 do 
72 Do 84 16 do 
73 Do 85 16 do 


Description 


bro pek 
pek sou 
bro mix 
bro pek 
pekoe 
souchong 
bro tea 
dust 
congou 


pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
sou 

or pek 
pekoe 
sou 

bro pek 


pekoe 
pek sou 
bro tea 


dust 
unassorted 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro pek 
bro or pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
fannings 
pek dust 
congou 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekoe 
souchong 
unassorted 


unagssorted 
pek dust 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
souchong 
dust 

bro tea 
dust 

bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
dust 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


Weight 
per lb. c. 
285 = 62 
360 52 
120 31 
400 75 
500 65 
100 45 
120 44 
280 = 7 
100 35 
510 51 
78 = 26 
750 withd’n 
650 = 63 
1100.55 
250 = 43 
71066 
1430 = 5B 
100 33 
800 52 bi 
500 = 43 dbi 
400 44 
184° 22 
15322 
40 35 
1064 17 
1045 6d 
1140 5d 
715 ~—s- 65 bid 
62 76 did 
660 60 bib 


66 29 
840 25 
900 39 
576 82 
840 62 
600 82 

1440 68 
800 87 
2070 63 
90 41 
368 14 
202 11 
304 15 
200 20 
450 68 
250 57 
405 50 
600 44 
150 24 
160 25 
300 50 
280 24 bid 
1200 70 bid 
1680 60 
1120 54 

260 26 

600 75 

525 61 

375 55 

160 39 

140 39 

45 23 
495 35 
240 27 
270 70 
473 57 
408 53 

60 22 

1400 75 
1400 67 
1600 62 
1600 56 


Lot Mark 
No. 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put 


Box Pkgs. Description 
No. 


1 box 


bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
congou 
red leaf 
dust 


Weight 
per lb. 
1600 
1700 

200 
50 
48 
19 


up for sale-at the 


Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (76,708 lb.), which 


sold as under: 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Deseription 
No. No. ‘ 
1 GAC 306 1 ch red leaf 
2 Kosgaha- ; 
hena 308 4 hf-ch bro pek 
3 Do 310 4 do pekoe 
4 Do 312 7 do pek sou 
5 Do 314 5 do sou 
6 Riseland 316 1 ch bro pek 
Ve Do 318 1 do pekoe 
8 Do 320. 4 do pek sou 
9 Do 3822 2 do bro pek sou 
10 MBB 324 12 do do do 
ll N 326 10 do souchong 
12 N 328 3 do bro tea 
SEIN! 330 3 do dust: 
Lae 332 3 do bro pek 
15 L 334 2 hf-ch pek fang 
16 West Hapu- 
tale 336 8 do bro or pek 
17 Do 338 14 do pekoe 
18 Do 340 16 do pek sou 
19) Do 342 2 do souchong 
20 Clunes 344 24 do bro pek 
21 Do 346 47 do pekoe 
22 Do 348 17 do pek sou 
23 Radella 350 18 ch — bro pek 
24 Do 352 12 do pekoe 
25 Do 354 11 do peksou 
26 Bandarapolla 356 20 hf-ch bro pek 
27 Do 358 20 do  pekoe 
28 Do 360 15 do pek sou 
29 Do 362, 1 ch fans 
30 Mahatenne 364 27 hf-ch bro pek 
31 Do 366 22 ch pek sou 
32 Monrovia 368 17 hf-ch bro pek 
33 MM 370 18 do do 
34 Do 372 20 do  pekoe 
35 FDM 374 1 ch dust 
36 Do 376 1 hf-ch congou 
37 RK 378 4 do bro pek 
38 RK 380 4 do pekoe 
39 Horagoda 382 18 do bro pek 
40 Do 384 24 do pekoe 
41 Do 886 18 do pek sou 
42 Do 388 1 do bro mix 
43 Do 390), 1. ch dust 
44 Manickwatte 392 5 ch bro pek 
45 Do 394 4 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 
46 Do 396 4 ch 
1 hf-ch pek sou 
47 Do 398 1 box  souchong 
48 Do 400 1 do dust 
49 A 2 3 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 
50 A 4 2 ch pekoe 
51 A 6 2hf-ch bro tea 
52 A 8) al chi 
a 2 hf-ch red leaf 
53 A 10) .7 .ch pek dust 
54 Mukeloya 12 3 hf-ch_ bro pek 
55 Do 14 3 do pekoe 
56 Do 16 5 do pek sou 
57 Do 18) “ido bro mix 
58 Do 20 1 do cust 
59 Thornfield | 22 28 do  bropek 
60 Do 24 26 do pekoe 
61 Do 26 15 ch pek sou 
62 Do 28 1 hf-ch pek dust 
63 East Holy- 
rood 30 14 ch bro pek 
64 Do 32 27 do pekoe 
65 Do 34 5 do pk sou 
66 Waverley 36 40 do bro pek 
67 Do 38 27 do  pekoe 
68 WSA 40 1 do peksou 
69 Do 42 3 do  fannings 
70 Easdale 44 15 do  bropek 
71 Do 46 10 do pekoe 
72 Do 48 10 do pek sou 
73 Theberton 59 52 hf-ch bro pek 


Weight 
lb. Ce 
100 22 
200 41 
200 34 
850 31 
250 25 
100 66 
90 55 
320 48 
160 35 
900 50 
1150 46 
330 46 
450 30 
330 40 
166-36 
121} 
700 | not ard 
500 
100) 
1200 «76 
2115. 57 
765 50 
1800 87 
960 66 
880-55 
1200 ~=—g0 
1100 64 
750 54 
84 29 
1350 77 bid 
1980 53 
850 63 bid 
1080 val 
1120 59 
107 26 
50 48 
185° 76 
181 56 
900 74 
1128 = 62 
846 54 
5487 
126 24 
490 80 
410 64 
395 55 
25 43 
41 27 
270 45 
160 39 
Sie 122, 
150 il 
517 24 
165 80 
165 60 
275 52 
55 35 
60 24 
1484 89 
1352 «67 
1500 55 
83 30 
1540 76 bid 
2700 60 bid 
450 53 
4400 92 
2700 69 
95 51 
414 28 
1500 69 
800 60 
s00 52 
2600 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
Lot No. per lb. c. 
No, 

74 Do 52 6 do pekoe 300 58 
75 Do 54 15 do pek sou 750 51 
76 Do 56 3 do pk dust 150 26 
77 Middleton 58 42 do bro pek 2352 86 
78 Do 60 32 ch pekoe 1200 67 
79 RBB 62 31 hf-ch bro pek 1860 
80 Do 64 36 de pekoe 1980 
81 Do 66 28 do pek sou 1400 
$2 Keleneiya 68 18 ch bro pek 1530 (not ard. 
83 Do 70 16 do pekoe 1680 
84 Do 12 co cengou 105 
85 Do 74 (1hf-ch dust 75 
86 Gikiyana- 

kande 76 2 ch 

1 hf-ch unassorted 250 41 

87 North Cove 78 2 do dust 160 24 
8 Do 80 2 ch sou 180 46 
89 Ancoombra 82 16 hf-ch bro pek 880 79 
90 Do 84 20 ch pekoe 2200 60 
91 Do 86 2 do sou 200 44 
92 Do 88 1 do dust 162 25 
93 Hunugalla 90 5 hf-ch sou 235 43 
94 Do 92 5 do dust 450 24 bid 
95 X (inlestate 

marl) 94 4 do pek fans 240 33 bid 
6 Do 96. 1 do bro'mix 45 28 
97 Ragalla 98 24 do bro pek 13844 1°11 
98 Do 100° 21. ch pekoe 1827 85 
99 Do 102 16 do pek sou 1360 70 
100 Do 104 4 do dust _ 820) 38 
101 Do 106 1 do bro tea 98 49 

The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 

102 Polatagama 108 26 hf-ch bro pek 1300 82 
103 Do 110 45 do pekoe 2250 61 
104 Do 112 40 do pek sou * 2000 53 


Messrs. E. Bennam & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 16th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,570 1b.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Box Weight 
No Mark No Pkgs Description per lb ec 
3 ch 
1 St. Leys 29 4 hf-ch Vers mix 7i4 36 
2 box ) 
2 Do 30 1 ch pek dust 126 28 
3 Poyston 31 5 do bro pek 550 75 
4 Do 32 5 do pek sou 470 56 
5 EF OS 33 18 do bro pek 1800 70 bid 
6 Do 84 32 do  pekoe 2560 59 bid 
7 Do 85 14 do pek sou 1120 51 bid 
8 Do 86 2 do dust 230 26 


Mr. C. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th Oct., the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (11,714 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. Wid)5 Qo 
1 MEBS 82 13 ch or pek 1170 ~=—s 62 
2 Do 84 9 do pekoe 810 54 
3 Do 86 6 do pek sou 540 47 
4 Nahalma 88 22 hf-ch bro pek 1210 65 bid 
5 le) 90 27 do  pekoe 2700 857 bid 
6 Do 92 14 do pek sou 1470 52 bid 
7 Deyanella 94 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 68 bid 
8 Do 96 7 ch unassorted 700 55 
9 BE 98 4 do bro mix 320 15 
10 Do 100 1 do dust 140 25 
11 2 1 hf-ch pek sou 62 31 
12 W 4 1 do pek fans 49 25 
13 Dea Ella 6 10 do bro pek 496 52 bid 
14 Do 8 19 do pekoe 912 41 bid 
15 Do 10 3 do souchong 1385 31 
16 Do 12 1 do dust 70 23 
Li PD 14 9 do dust 6380 26 


Messrs. A.H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 16th Oct., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (14,960 Jb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
oO. No- lb. c. 
1 Digalla Pei ach congou 765 30 
2 Do 15 4 do dust 650 24 
3 O (inestate 
mark) 16 3 hf-ch bro pek 143 65 
4 Do 17 6 do pekoe 290 60 
5 Do a) ake) pek sou 50 44 
6 Do 19 1 do  unassorted 31 48 
7 Do 20 1 do  fannings 50 = 31 
8 Do 21) ldo dust 50 89.26 


‘¢ CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


Lot Mark Box 
No No Pkgs Description 

9 BER 22 7 ch bro pek 
10 Do 24 9 do pekoe 

11 Do 26 15 do pek sou 

| 12 Do 28 1 do dust 
3 Keenagaha- 
ella 29 4hi-ch bro pek 

14 Do 30 «66 SCdo or pek 

15 Do 31 6 ch pekoe 

16 Do 383. 9 do pek sou 
i Dee 385 1 hf-ch souchong 
18 Do 86 1 do fannings 
19 Ossington 37 4 do bro pek 
20 Do 38 6 do pekoe 

21 Do 39 18 do pek sou 
22 Do 41 6 do souchong 
23 Do 42 7% do bro tea 

24 Do 43 2 do red leaf 
25 Yahaella 44 10 do bro pek 

26 Do 46 17 do pekoe 

27 Do 48 10 do pek sou 

28 Do 50 1 do dust 

29 AL 51 18 do bro or pek 
30 Do 53 18 do pekoe 

BL Do 55 10 do pek sou 

32 GAW 57° 2) cn) pekce 277 55 
33 CHD 58 10 do pek sou 1050 AS bid 


CEYLON CCFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lanz, Sept. 27th, 1889. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 27th Sept. 1889 :— 

Ex “Orizaba’””— Gampaha, le 1083; 12c 105s; lle Ib 
106s 6d; 4c 1b 972 Gd; 2c 1b 120s Gd; 4¢ 94s. 

Ex “Oceana’’—Craig, 2c 98s. 

Ex “Duke-of Devonshire’ —Rappahannock, le 95s. 

Ex “‘Hesperia”—DO, 1b 102s; 4c 101s6d; le 9636d; 1t 
114s; 1c 94s, 

Ex “Bona”—TPR OO, 2c 103s 64; 2e 101s 6d; Se ib 
99s 6d; le 1b 121s; 1+92s 6d; 1 bag 100s; 1 beg 89s 6d: 
1e 1b 96s 6d. 


See) 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincine Lane, Sept. 27th, i889. 


SucciRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
Montefiore 3d to 3id a bs 
Gigranelle ai 33d 5 
Dekersland ld ld ; 
DC in diamond 2d to 3d 45 
Rathnillokelle 2a ae ae 
Meeriabedde 4d to 43d 53d to 6d 
0 Ledger 43d os von 
Angroowelle 23d 4d =e 
Allagolla 2d 4d 3a 
Mahaouvah 2d to 23d 43d 2d to 242 
OFFICINALIS. 
Hope oe 5d ane 
Meddecombra 43d to 43d oa a. 
Diyagama 3d 4d 53a 
Forest Hill 3d 32d as 
Hillside nd. 6d to6sd 720 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LCNDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Sept. 20th, 1889. 
Bin “Taroba”—Dumbara DB, 17 bags 65s; 3 bags 
5. ; 
Kx “ Vosta”—Rajawelle, 22 bags 75s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON; 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

Mincine LanE, Sept. 20th 1889, 7 

Ex “ Hispania ”—Delpotonoya, 2 cases 25 10d ;3 cases 

2s lid; 2 cases 1s 7d; 1 case Is. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


——~— 


Mr. C. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham” 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th Oct., the un- 


dermentioned lots of Tea (14,713 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 

1 MEBS 44 15 ch pek sou 1350 47 

2 Do 46 19 do pekoe 1710 53 

3 Do 48 16 do or pek 1440 68 

4 50 5 do pek dust 700 30 

5 MEBS 52 14 hf-ch pek sou 910 ) 

6 Do 54 18 do pekoe 1170 ' not ard. 
7 Do 56 13 do or pek 910 § 

8 DE 58 10 do bro pek 496 48 bid 
9 Do 60 19 do pekoe 912 40 bid 
10 Nahalma 62 19 do bro or pek 1045 78 
11 Do 64 19 do pekoe 1900 61 

12 Do 66 10 do pek sou 1000 53 

13 P 68 9 do dust 540 9-24 

14 P 10) {a congou 630 35 


Messrs. A. H. THomeson & Oo. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 30th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (16,679 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
oO. No, 1b. e. 
1 DEC 1 3 hf-ch red leaf 155 27 
Do 2 1 do dust 60 22 
3 Lauderdale 3 13 ch bro pek 1430 74 
4 Do 5 12 do pekoe 1200 60 
5 Do 7 28 do pek sou 2800 «54 
6 Dunbar 9 5 do _ bro pek 450 74 
q Do 11 13 do pekoe 1280 59 
8 Do 13 10 do pek sou 1000 54 
9 Do 15 2 do fannipgs 295 35 
10 Wereagalla 16 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 15 
11 Do 18 18 do  pekoe 900 56 bid 
19 Do 20 11 do pek sou 550 46 bid 
13 Do Op) BY Ge) unasgorted 250 Al 
14 Do 23 5 do congou 225 35 
15 Do 24 1 do dust 60 20 
13 XE Ge PB) Ban unassorted 500 46 
17 Do 26 3 do fannings 330 35 
18 Do 27 2 do bro mix 200 32 
19 Do 28 1 do dust 120 924 
90 Chertsey 29 6 do _ bro pek 51063 
21. Do 31 9 do pek sou 720. 49 
29 Do 33 1 do unassorted 70 26 
23 Do 34 1 do bro tea 100 24 
24 Do 85 1 hf-ch dust 57 24 
25 PR 36 5 ch bro pek 500s 6 
26 Do 38 5 do pekoe 500 50 
27 H 40 1 hf-ch orpek 36 = 80 
28 H 41 3 do bro pek 126 «71 
29 H 42 6 do pekoe 300 58 
30 Detenna- 
galla 43 25 do pek sou 1250 57 
31 Do 45 1 ch_ pek fans 8 29 
32 Do 46 1 hi-ch congou 52 57 
33 Digalla 47 2 ch _ pekoe 162-33 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th Oct., the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (28,809lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No No Pkgs Description lb c 
1G 285 6 hf-ch bro mix 330 42 
2 Anchor (in 
Estate mark) 286 18 do _ bro pek 990 77 
Do 288 24 ch pekoe 2400 65 
Do 290 19 do pek sou 1900 57 
Ugieside 11 24 hf-ch bro pek 1200 70 bid 
fs Do 13 37 do pekoe 1665 59 
E Do 15 20 do  pek sou g00 54 
7 Do 17. 3 do bromix 135 37 
8 Do 18 2 do dust 130 22 
12 Mossville 19 10 ch or pek 1000 75 
i Do 21 4 do bro pek 460 70 bid 
> Do 23 5 do pekoe 500 57 bid 
2 Do 25 26 do  pek sou 2600 54 
rH Do 27 5 do sou 575 39 
7. Do 29 2 do dust 220 24 
=e Kanangama 30 39 hf-ch bro pek 1950 70 
6 Do 32 12 ch  pekoe 1200. 57 


CoLtomsBo, NovemsBer 20, 1889. 


pe ee eee Se 


AS LET am 


Pricr:—123 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 5 rupees. 


Lot Mark No Pkgs Description Weight 
No Box per lb Cc 
18 Kanangama 34 12 do pek sou 1200 51 
19 Do 386 2 do dust 270 21 
20 Logan 37 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 76 bid 
21 Do 39 20 do pekoe 900 56 bid 
22 Do 41 30 do pek sou 1350 52 bid 
23 Do 43 10 do scuchong 450 51 bid 
24 Do 45 4 do unassorted 180 48 
25 Ivies 46 11 ch bro pek 1100 75 bid 
26 Do 48 12 do pekoe 1080 61 bid 
27 Do 50 12 do pek sou 1080 55 bid 
28 Do 52 1 do dust 100 32 
29 Albion 53 6 do pek sou 570 55 
30 Do 55 «62 «do dust 170 32 
31 Orange 

Field 56 11 hf-ch orpek 616 67 
32 Do 58 8 do pek sou 448 50 
33 Do 60 1 do bro tea 60 32 
34 Do 61.1 do dust 84 26 
35 Eltofts 62 2 do bro pek 96 79 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th Oct., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (26,856 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No per lb. c. 

1 Stockholm 75 6 ch _ or pek 510 75b5) 
2 Do 76 13 do pekoe 1105 58 

3 Do 77 1 do dust 140 25 

4 uriakande 78 24 hf-ch bro pek 1200 80 bid 
5 Do 719 32 do pekoe 1280 64 

6 Do 80 18 do pek sou 720 57 

7 Allakolla 81 20 do bro pek 1000 69 bid 
8 Do 82 10 ch  pekoe 1000 »=56 2 
9 Do 83 10 do pek sou 1000 49 bia 
10 Stinsford 84 23 hf-ch bropek 1150 62 pig 
11 Do 85 29 do  pekoe 1305 52 2 
12 Do 86 10 do pek sou 500 49 

13° Relugag 87 17 do bro pek 935 77 

14 Do 88 9 ch pekoe 990 6L 

15 Do 89 9 do pek sou 900 53 

16 Dambula- 

galla 90 16 do pekoe 1600 54 big 

17 Do 91 19 do peksou 1900 553 A 
18 HA 92 10 hf-ch do 479 37 
19 A 93 2 do pek dust 272 22 
20 A 94 4 do do 405 23 

21 ASC 95 3 do red leaf 173 32 

22 Do 96 1 do fannings 50 35 

23 Do 97 4 do bro pek 220 51 pid 
24 FB 98 3 do dust 210 27 

25 Hattanwelle 99 18 do pekoe 810 73 
26 S 100 7 do dust 490 27 
27 3s 1 2 do pek sou 100 39 bid 
28 8 2 2 do brotea 100 22” 
29 Yarrow 3 11 do pek sou 616 53 
30 P 7 5 ch _ bro pek 550 63 Lig 
31 P 8 5 do pekoe 520 5 bie 
32 P 9 5 do pek sou 500 4g pig 
33 Forest Hill 10 3 do bro pek BES 0s eae 
34 Do 11 5 do pek sou 450 53 

35 Do 12> Udo bro tea 120 34 

38 ZZ Z 13. 3 hf-ch dust 150 28 

37 HGA 14. 2 ch bro mix 220 39 bi 
48 G 15 3 do bro tea B10) woahuas 
39 G 16 2 do dust 220 23 

40 E 17. 7 hf-ch or pek 350 54 P 
41 SHD 18 4 do bro pek 200ime bot 
42 Do 19 & do congou 416 2, 

43 Do 20.5 ch bro mix 405 2h 

44 BGS 21 4 do pekoe 400 4 

4) Do 22 6 do pek sou 600 3 


[Se 1 
Messrs, Fornes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 30th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,925 1b.), which sold 
asunder :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Ib. cs 
1 Alton 128 1 ch pek No. 2 94 57 
2 Do 130 4 do dust 600 30 
3 Do 132, 1 do bro tea 100 44 
4 Arcadia 134 7 hf-ch fannings 350 33 
5 Do 136 7 do dust 350 27 
6 A 138 30 do pek sou 1500 51 
7 A 140 eleexch' red leaf 78 22 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


pot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
0. No. per lb, c. No No. per lb. e. 
8 Lamiliere 142 6hf-ch bro pek 420 59 5 Adelaide 54 1 do  souchong 80 44 
9 Do 144 3 do pekoe 180 48 6A KAC 55 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 75 bid 
10 Do 146 10 do pek sou 600 41 7 Do 57 30 do pekoe 1350 61 bid 
11 Do 148 1 box  pek dust 30 27 8 Do 59 12 do bro pek sou 540 52 
12 HEP 150 3 hf-ch_ bro pek 195 = 88 9 Cooroondoo- 
13 Do 152 5 do  pekoe No 1 260 70 watte 61 2 do dust 100 «24 
14 Do 154 2 do CO) rn A 120 364 10 Do . 62 2:+do fans 100 «38 
15 Do 156 4 do pek sou 240 57 11 Do 63 1 do congou 50 38 
146 0000 158 4 do bro pek 217 39 I2 Kani 64 12 ch bro pek 1080 «37 
17 Do 160 4 do  g0u 178° «35 13 Do 66 4 hf-ch dust 300 . 24 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co. Limited.) 14 Do 67 6 do red leaf 240 20. 
18 Polatagama 162 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700 78 15 Yahalakelle 68 6 do bro pek 300 62 
19 Do 164 48 do pekoe 2400 62 16 Do 709) da pekoe 432 52 
20 Do 156 44 do pek sou 2200 55 alyy Do 72 7 do pek sou 336 50 
21 Abamala 168 20 do bro mix 1100 7 18 Do 74 3 do unassorted 150 49 
22 Do 170 6 do dust 510 27 if) Do 15° i de ust 80 24 
33 = ©Tillyrie 72 2 \eechi bro or pek 194 72 20 Do 76 5 do red leaf 250 34 
24 BE 174 1 do souchong 100 39 21 BER i 10) fen bro pek 700 
25 Do 176 3 do bro tea 264 31 22 Do 79° 13) do pekoe 845 t 
26. Do 178 2 do dust 282 30 23 Do 81 20 do peksou 1300 (Cee 
27 Do 180 2 do bro tea 220 43 24 Do 83 2 do dust 160 
28 A 1820 do bro pek fans 110 29 2 A L 84 5 box bro orpek 100 86 
29 Farnham 184 31 hf-ch pekoe 1395 59 26 Do 8 5 ch or pek 500 86 
30 Do 186 28 do pek sou 1260 54 27 Do 86 2 do pekoe 190 58 bid 
3l EF 188 6 do bro tea 300 34 28 Patulpana 87 3 hf-ch bropek 150 56 bid 
32 Theberton 190 40 do bro pek 2000 70 29 Do 88 3 do pek sou 146 42 
33 Do 192 10 do pekoe 500 53 30 Do 89 1 do bro mix 45 37 
24 North Cove 194 3 ch dust 240 28 31 RE 90 5 do pekoe 236 51 
35 Do 196 2 do bro tea 180 45 32 Do Oly -ctneh: pek fans 120 27 
36 Bambrakelly 33. Do 92 1 hf-ch dust 90 22 
andDell 198 2 ch dust 295 29 34 H WD 93 20 do bro pek 900 55 
Syi NG 200 22 hf-ch bro tea 1100 46 35 Do 95 12 do pek sou 480 50 bid 
38 Y 202 6 do pk fans 600 25 36 Do 97 2 do dust 122° 23 
39 °Y 204 11 do pek sou 550 44 Sif Do 98) ataida: congou 43 39 
40 VO 206 2) ch bro tea 220 22 — 
41 Kirrimattia 208 1 do dust 142-29 Mr. E. JoHn put up for sale at the Chamber of 
o Pee po a es a teal s He Uommerce Sale-room today, 6th Noyv., _ the under- 
44 Riseland 214 3 ch bro pek 300), mentioned lots of Tea (24,716 lb.), which sold as 
45 Do 216 3 do pekoe 270s not ard under :— 
46 Do 218 5 do pek sou 400 (PROP ATG. | Tot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
47 Do 220 2 do bro pek sou 160 No No lb e 
48 Horagas- 1 Ardlaw 73 7 hf-ch bro pek 350 81 
Kelle 222 5 hbf-ch bro pek 236 49 2 Do 74 6 do or pek 306 70 
49 Do 924 5 do pekoe 202 44 3 Do "ey tf Oa pekoe No. 1 665 66 
50 Do 226 9 do pek sou 449 44 4 Do 77 4 do pek sou 360 56 
51 G 228 3 hf-ch dust 240 33 5 Situlaganga 78 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 61 bid 
52 G 230 1 ch red leaf 100 43 6 Do 80 18 do pekoe 900 60 
53 Bandara- Zh Do 82 6 do pek sou 300 52 
polla 232 16 hf-ch bro pek 960 75 8 Do 83) 1 do souj 45 46 
54 Do 234 16 do  pekoe 880 62 i) Do 84 1 do dust 70 28 
55 Do 236 11 do pek sou 550 54 10 Great Valley 85 29 box bro or pek 580 89 bid 
56 LAH 238 7 do bro pek 380 65 bid | 11 Do 87 81 ch  peksou 2790 55 bid 
57 R 240 1 box do 32 12 Templestowe 89 41 hf-ch or pek 2132 62 bid 
58 R 242 1 hf-ch pekNo.1 40 13 Do 102 28 do pekoe 1400 56 bid 
59 R 244 1 ch not ard. | 14 Do 104 45 do pek sou 2250 52 
lhf-ch do ,, 2 120 15 Galloola 106 20 do bro pek 1000 56 bid 
60 FRO 246 2 do pekoe 100. 16 Do 108 19 do pekoe 950 57 : 
61 Attabage 248 J5 ch or pek 1425 73 17 Do 110 40 do pek sou 2000 54 
62 Do 250 38 do pekoe 3040 58 18 Bowhill ih) a3) Gat or pek 300 50 
63 Do 252 27 do pek sou 2160 51 19 Do 11s) eZ ado bro pek 170 40 
64 Do 254 2 do dust 280 29 20 Do 114 8 do pekoe 640 40 
65 Goomera 256 17 do peksou 1360 54 21 Do 116 6 do  peksou 510 = 42 
66 Do 258 5 do sou 548 45 22 Do 118 2 do bro mix 194 23 
67 Do 260 2 do dust 298 28 23 TK 119 10 hf-ch pekoe 450 40 
68 Glengariffe 262 6 do bro tea 336 45 24 Do 121 23 do pek sou 1150 38 
69 Do 264 2 do dust 170 7 25 N K 123 6 do  pekoe 30044 
— 26 Do 124 4 do  peksou 200 «41 
Mr. ©. BE. H. Symons put up for sale at the|27 DE 125 14 ch bro mix Us iv 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 6th Nov., {28 ,P° 126 Seo oe oe ee 
5 2 FS 29 Ayr 127 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 67 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,430 lb.), which |39 “jo 129 16 do pekoe 720 58 
sold as under :— ‘ 31 Do 131 19 do  peksou 836-55 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 82 Do 133 1 do  fannings 50336 
ts) No Ib. Ca Fy 33) Do 134 1 do pek dust 64 30 
LMEBS 72 14 ch_ pek sou 910 46 bia} 84 Po 18D Fo Soe earns om CB oe 
2 Do 74 18 do pekoe 1170 52 oy. aie f 
3 Do 76 13 do or pek 910 60 bid Messrs. SomERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Z Horan ae 3 ee bre pek ee Bs Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 6th Nov., 
lo) o pekoe Fi ‘ : i 
Bt De By Ga wacom 280. 50 the dederfeptiones lots of Tea‘ (19,697 lb.), which sold 
Thue Lot. Mark Box Packages Description Wet 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Co. put up for sale at the | No _ No. ae es 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 6th Nov.,| 1 Columbia 23 438 Inds | WES Heo EY 
é apes, Do 24 19 hf-ch pekoe 950 85 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (13,220 lb.), which | 3 Do 25 3 do  pek sou 135 61 
sold as under:— 4 Do 26 1 do dust 80 34 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 5 Arslena 27 27 do pekoe 1350 54 
No. No. MW),  @ 6 Do 28 26 do pek sou 1360 46 
1 Adelaide 48 2 hf-ch or pek 90 61 tf Do 29 20 do bro pek fans 1000 55 
2 Do 49 7 do bro pek 350 §©68 8 Do 30 2 do congou 100 9.26 
3 Do BI 6b Cech pekoe 425 53 9 Do Slee EAS red leaf 50 22 
4 Do 53 4 do peksou 340 49 10 Hiralouvah 32 23 do pekoe 1150 52 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


LotMark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, : No. per lb. 
11 Hiralouyah 33 9 do or pek 450 69 bid 
12 Wewesse 34 12 do bro pek 600 61 bid 
13 Do 3b ¢8° do pekoe 400 49 bid 
14 Do 86 18 do pek sou 900 45 
1 HH 87 4 ch bro pek 400 55 
16 Do 88 1 do 

2 hf-ch pek sou 187 48 
17 Do BE) yarn ra) congou 46 42 
18 Do 40 1 do red leaf 55 32 
19 Victels 41 19 do bro pek 1030 47 bid 
20 Do 42 12 do pekoe 600 39 bid 
21 Do 43 10 do pek sou 500 out 
22 Do 44 4 do bro tea 232 26 
23 Do 45 3 do pek dust 186 22 
24 Salawe 46 4 do bro pek No.1 232 75 bid 
52 Do 47 5 do do Apo} 250 56 bid 
26 Do 48 11 do pekoe 550 56 
27 Do 49 14 do pek sou 700 53 
28 Do 50 1 do dust 7 27 
29 Ettapolla 51 10 do bro pek 550 65 bid 
80 Do 52 17 do pek sou 850 49 
81 Depedene 53 6 do bro pek 300 60 bid 
32 Do 54 3 do pekoe 150 46 bid 
33 Do 2h Ca) pek sou 270 46 
34 HD 56 21 do bro sou 1050 44 
35 Do 567 3 do bro mix 150 27 
36 Do BS) 1s> do dust 80 25 
87 AR 59 1 ch bro pek 87 
38 Do 60 3 do bro mix 315} not ard, 
39 Do 61 10 hf-ch dust 600 
40 WK 62 5 do pekoe 400 38 
Al Do 63° 3), do bro mix 310 24 
42, Do 64 3 hf-ch congou 129 30 
43 WAV 1 ch or pek 100 84 bid 
44 Do 1 do pekoe 100 45 bid 


Messrs. Forses & WaLKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 6th Nov., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (33,128 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. lb. Cr 
iL 1g 266 1 box bro pek 32 70 
208 268 1 hf-ch pekNo.1 50 52 
3 R 270 1 ch 
1hf-ch do, 2 145 50 
4 FRO 272 2 do pekoe 100 32 
5 Riseland Hi NBL AN bro pek 300 60 
6 Do 276 3 do pekoe 270 52 
7 Do 278 5 do pek sou 400 47 
8 Do 280 2 do bro pek sou 160 33 
9 Osborne 282 6 hf-cb red leaf 270 29 
10 Palawatte 284 1 ch bro pek 100 
il Do 286 1 do bro pek 100 
12 Do 288 3 do pek sou 300 + not ard. 
13 Do 290 2 do souchong 160 
14 Do 292 1 do unassorted 90 
15 R 294 4 hf-ch bro pek 202 52 bid 
16 R 296 8 do pek sou 364 48 bid 
17 Troy 298 12 ch bro tea 1200 38 
18 Do 300 12 do pek dust 1800 25 
19 Yuiliefield 302 10 hf-ch broorpek 500 81 bid 
20 Do 804 6 do or pek 1170 75 bid 
21 Do 806 35 do pekoe No. 190- 
224 2450 63 bid 
22 Do 308 30 do pekoe No, 240- 
269 2100 61 bid 
23 Do 810 15 do  pek sou 1050 54 bid 
24 L F 312 1 do bro mix 80 42 
25 Do 314 1 do souchong 80 28 
26 Do 316 5 do dust 400 30 
27 Frogmore 318 11 do bro pek 1155 &8& 
28 Do 320 43 do pekoe 3870 58 bid 
29 Do 322 2 do pek dust 300 33 
30 PCE 324 1 do bro pek sou 100 47 
31 Gonamotava326 4 do bro pek 440 72 
32 Do 328 8 do pekoe 824 59 
33 Do 830 5 do pek sou 465 53 
34 Aigburth 332 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 75 
35 Do 334 11 ch pekoe 1100 56 bid 
36 Do 836 10 do bro pek sou 1000 49 bid 
37 F F 838 1 do bro mix 92 81 bid 
38 Do 340 2 do dust 178 29 
39 V 842 4 do bro pek 380 58 bid 
40 V 344 4 do pek sou 340 47 bid 
41 V 346 1 do dust 65 32 
42 Rambodde 348 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 80 
43 Do 350 8 do pekoe 400 65 
44 Do 352 12 do pek sou 600 57 
45 Do 354 1 do dust 60 31 
46 Lamiliore 356 6 do bro pek 420 60 
47 Do 3858 3 do pekoe 180 53 
48 Do 360 6 do pek sou 360 48 
49 Do 362 2 box dust 60 =6.30 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No perlb ec. 
50 T 364 5 hf-ch pekoe 230 44 
51 T 366 1 ch 

2hf-ch red leaf 200 29 
52 T 368 3 ch 

8 hf-ch pek dust 1041 26 
53 T 370 1 do bro mix 45 37 
54 DH W 372? 1 sch pek sou 74 25 
55 Do 374 1 hf-ch dust 60 27 
56 C B 376 7 do bro pek 385 73 
57 Do 378 2 ch bro mix 210 45 
58 Do 380 1 do dust 80 27 
59 A 382 1 hf-ch pekoe 30 61 
60 A 384 1 do  peksou 36044 
61 Gikiyana- 

kanda 886 3 ch bro pek fann 345 41 
62 Do 388 1 hf-ch bro mix 50 33 
63 Do 390 2 ch dust 240 28 
64 Atherfield 392 1 hf-ch dust 80 26 
65 fa) 394 1 do unassorted 50 49 
66 Frotoft 396 3 do bro tea 165 48 
67 Do 398 3 do dust 240 425 
68 Bogahagoda- 
watte 400 1 do bro pek 50 55 

69 Do 2 3 do pekoe 135 35 
70 Do 4 5 do sou 200 29 
71 Do 6 4 do bro mix 180 20 
72 Y D 8 2 ch do 150} 
73 Do 10 4 do fans 400 { 
74 Do 14 3 do bro tea 270 p not ard. 
(6) Do 14 2 do or dust 220 
76 Do 16 4 do dust 520 
77 Bandarapolla 18 13 hf-ch bro pek 7380 879 
78 Do 20 13 do pekoe 715 61 
79 Do 22). 9. do pek sou 450 52 
80 Do 24 1 do dust 75 28 
81 East Holyrood26 20 ch bro pek 2200 83 
62 Do 28 37 do pekoe 3700 60 
83 Do 30 4 do pek sou 400 51 
84 Do 32 1 do fans 150 29 
85 Lethenty 34 1 do souchong 90 44 
86 Do 38 1 do dust 145 25 
87 Do 38 1 do red leaf 80 31 
88 Midlothian 40 5 do 

9 hf-ch bro pek 1090 717 
89 Do 42 6 ch 

17 hf-ch pekoe 1450 58 
90 Do 44 2 ch congou 200 48 
91 Monrovia 46 6 do bro pek 595 56 
92 Do 48 6 do pekoe 600 49 
93 Do 50 4 do pek sou 400 45 
94 Do 52 1 do bro mix 100 35 

Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 13th Nov. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,445 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No No per lb ¢ 
1 Nahalma 81 47 hf-ch broor pek 2585 62 bid 
2 Do 86 39 ch pekoe 3900 49 bid 
3 Do 88 14 ch pek sou 1400 6 
4 FBG 90 560 23 


8 hf-ch dust 


Messrs. EH. BENHamM & Co. put up for sale at 
the Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 13th 


Nov., the undermentioned lots of Tea (5,570 Ib.), 
which sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Weight 

No, No. Pkgs. Description per lb. ec. 

1 Lavant 46 13 ch pek sou 1040 43 

2 Do 47 1 do bro pek dust 125 25 

3 Do 48 1 do pek dust 125 22 
4° 49 1 do bro mix 100 24 

5 WO 51 3 do fans 420 24 

6 Densworth 52 6 do pek sou 600 43 

7 le) 53). 1 do bro tea 100 40 

8 Do 54 Qhf-ch dust 630 23 

9 Marske 55 5 ch bro pek 500 74 bid 
10 Do 56 7 do pekoe 700 56 bid 
11 Do 57° 3 do pek sou 200 49 bid 
12 N 58 9 hf-ch unassorted 450 

13. N 59 2 do congou 100 34 

14 Norton 60 8 do dust 480 24 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minctne Lane, Oct. 4th, 1888, 
Marks and prices of CHYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 18th Oct. 1889: 
Ex “Jamna”—Kumaradola, 1t 845; 36 808; 1 bag 72s. 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


4 CEYLON 
Amunamulla, 1b 101s; 1c 97s; 1t 898; 1b 117s; 1b 87s; 
1 bag 95s. 


Ex “Deucalion”’—Hauteville, 1b 97s; 2c 95s; 1b 91s; 
1b 99s; 1b 84s. Maousava, 13 bags 91s; 6 92s 6d; 1 37s; 
6 82s 6d;2 80s6d;1 76s. 

Ex ‘‘Austral”—JB Ouvah GA, 2c 103s; 10c 99s; 5¢ 1b 
98s; 5c 96s; 161145; 1c 1b110s 6d; 2c 1t 101s 6d; 12c¢ 
Db 988; 4c 1 96s; 1c 94s; 2b 113s: 1c 1t 110s 6d. 

Ex “India”—JB Ouvah GA, Ie 1t 101s 6d; 11c 99s; 
2c 1t 96s; 16 112s; le 110s. 

Ex ‘‘Menelaus’”’—Alnwick, 1t 103s; 5c 90s; 2c 99s 6d; 
1 bag 98s 6d; 5c 1b 99s 6d; 1 bag 98s 6d; 1c 1b 91s 6d; 
1 bag 87s; 1t 1b 110s 6d. 

Ex “Jumna”—Brookside, 2 bags 99s; 1 bag 101s. 

Ex “Deucalion’’—Ooncordia, 2c 16 100s 64; 1 109s; 
1b 102s. 

Ex “Britannia”—GO, 1b 1c 1b 94s; 1b 100s. 

Ex “Deucalion”—Battawatte, 1b 1033; 2c 1t 993 6d; 
2c 978 6d; 1c 95s 6d’ 1t 116s. 

Ex “Austral”—Gowerakellie, 1c 108s; 5c 1043 6d; 1c 
1b 105s 6d; 10c 101s; 1c 1b 106s 6d; 2c 1t 106s 64; 
Qc 125s. 

Ex “Quadiana”—Niabedde, 5c 1b 1003 6d. 4c 98s; 
1c 115s. 

Ex “Glenearn”—Gowerakellie, 2b 1c 1048; 4c 1t1b 
99s 6d; 2c 96s 6d; 1t 118s. 

Ex ‘‘India’—Haputale, 1b 101s; 3c 1b 99s; 2c 97s; 
1b 112s. Sherwood, 2b 105s; 6¢ 1t 1b 101s; 4c 1t 100s; 
Qb 121s 6d. Amanadowa MCOCo., 2c 1b 103s 6d; 5c 
102s; le 1b 101s 6d; 2c 1t 963 6d. Cocagalla, le 120s; 
2c 105s; 5c 1+ 101s; 2c1t 96s 6d; 1c 121s. Mahadowa, 
20 103s; 6c 100s 6d; 2c 1t 96s 6d; 1t 119s. 

Ex “Austral”—Amanadowa, le 102s; 4c 98s 6d; lc 
1b 96s; 1b 121s. Leangawelle, 7c 1t 106s; 20c 1t 103s, 
6c 978 6d; 3c 120s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Manora’”’—Sherwood, 1b 101s; 3c 1t 99s; 3c 1b 
100s 6d; 1b 111s. 

Ex “‘Deucalion’’—Broughton, le 103s; 5c 100s; 6c 99s 
6u; 4c 96s 6d; 1c 1b 120s. 

Ex “Britannia’’—Gracelyn, 1b 99s; 2c Ib 101s; 1b 104s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Kahagalla, 8b 94s; 1b 100s. 

Ex ‘‘Jumna”—St. Leonards, 1t 78s; L bag 70s. 

Ex “Karamania’’—Milnathort, 3c 93s 6d; 6c 97s 6d 
withdrawn. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Oct. 25th, 1889: — 

Ex “Jumna’—Doomoo, 1b 104s; 2c 102s 6d; 3c 99s; 
1c 953 6d; 1t 116s. 

Ex “Austral”—Verlapatna, 1b 107s; 3c 105s; 5c 100s; 
2¢ 96s 6d; 1c 1228; 1c 96s. 

Ex “Glenearn’’—Lynfords, 1t 963 6d; 1b 106s. 

Ex “Jumna’’—Kirklees, 1b 100s; 8c 1t 99s; 4c 96s; 2c 
95s 6d; 1c 111s. 

Ex ‘“‘G oorkha”—Ouvah JB, lc lb 101s 6d; 14c 9; 
be 95s 6d; 1c 96s; 16 112s; 1¢1b 109s 6d. 

Ex “Jumna”—OCC, 6 bags 88s; 10 bags 85s; 5 bags 
83s; 6 bags 888 6d. 

Ex ‘“Britannia”—Maha Ouvah, 1t 104s; 3c 1b 103s; 
1t1178; 1¢ 98s; 1b99s. Delmar OBEC, 2c 100s; 1b 105s 
6d; 1b 91s; 1c 90s; 1b 86s. 
6d; 1b 89s; 1 bag 96s. 

Ex “Saghalien”—Hillside, 1c 98s; 12¢ 99s6d; 6d 
lt 106s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Concordia, 2c 100s; 1c 983s; 10c 100s; 
De 99s 6c; 1¢ 114s; 1b 90s 6d. 

Exg ‘“India”—Brookside, 1t 103s; 6c 99s; 5c 96s 6d; le 
115s; 1c 90s 6d; 2 bags 98s 6d. 

Ex “Britannia”—Liddesdale, 1c 1b 102s 6d; 2c 1b 100s; 
8c 1b 101s; 2t 112s 6d. 

Ex “Jumna’”’—St. Leonards, le 96s 6d. 

Ex “Glaucus”’—EHra, 5 bags 93s. 

Ex “Oriental”—Manglis Covercoly, 4 bags 683. 

Ex “Jumna’—Maragalla, 24 bags 85s 6d; 16 82s; 11 
64s 6d; 4 588 6d; 2 48s; 10 57s. 

Ex ‘‘Austral’—Lesmoir, 2 bags 46s; 3 60s. Han 
ane A&J, 2 bags 885; 1 60s. 


Glendevon, dc 100s; 1b 1093: 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Oct. 25th,1889. 


SUCcIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 

Stem 
Holbrook ... Pea 42d to 5d 5} 
Talawakelle 2d to 24d Bed = 
Venture... oar 24d — 
Nahaveena... 2kd Td ad 
MM in diamond 2d _ —_ 
Lebanon ... . 2d to4d 2dto 54d 14d to 2¢d 
Sogama ... «. 25d to 3d — _ 
Yapama ... ons = 53d = 
Pine Hill .. orn 2d = — 
Pallerakelle 2d _— 
Hunugalla ... 2d to 24d — _ 
Caleionia ... on 3d 4d aa 
TJEJ, D in diamond 3d 5d —_ 
CHL, A —,,— .., 2d to 33d 5ed = 
CPC, G —=~,,——. ...._ 4d to 44d 4d to 53d — 
Mt. Vernon... 2d to 5d 23d to 4d 2hd 
ROP aes on 3d 4d — 
Gallantenne « 1$d to 23d 25d to 6d 24d 
G. Oya . Qkd to 3d 4d = 
Nugawelle .. --- 2d to 23d 23d to 3d 2id 
Wattagodde ... 26d to 53d —_ — 
Wiharagalla 30 2 4d _— 
Condegalle .. _ 33d to 63d —_ 
Hopton on 59 3d _ _ 
Badulla .. .. 24d to 3d — — 
Elmshurst ... 70 = 34d to 6d _— 
Uva Estate .. an 1d 33d 24. 
Mousekelle .. 8d to 34d 43d _— 
Rothschild .. _ 3d to 34d — 
Dooroomadella 4d 33d 25d 
Mahaouvah... = 4d to 44d _— 
Battalgalla .., 3d 43 4d 
Badullawatte 250 3d 5d to 53d _ 
Pingarawe ... «»» 23d to 3d 34d to 4d 3¢d 

OFFICINALIS. 
Eskdale 3d to 4d 7d to 9d — 
Doomba 23d = — 
Holbrook 4d 6d _ 
Tulloes _— id - 
CHL,Aindjamond 23d to3d = _ 
Tillicoultry _ 53a. _ 
—,,— Ledger 6a. _ — 
Dovedale 4id —_ 8d to 9d 
St. Leonards 2d to 34d 6d to8id 530d 
Condegalla _ 63a. 4d to 44d 
Kenmare 33d = = 
OKO — _— 4d to 44d 
Mahacudagalla 2d 4hd toid 7d 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Oct. 18th, 1889. 

Ex “Jumna”—Kumaradola, 27 bags 78s; 2 638 6d; 10: 
68s; 1 59s. 

Ex “Benvenue”—Gonambil, 3 bags 95s; 1 73s; 7 808; 
7 648 6d; 45s; 3 56s. Eriagastenne, 11 bags 81s; 1 5s; 
3 68s 6d. 

Ex “Austral” —Woariagalla, 4 bags 47s;2 55s. 

Ex “Glenearn’’—Keenakelle, 11 bags 99s; 8 898; 9 
60s; 1 71s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 


LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 
Mincine Lanz, Oct, 18th. 

Ex “Britannia”—Ledgerwatte, 6 cases 2s 4d; I 1s; 
11s 6d. NG, 3 cases 1s 7d. 

Ex ‘Hispania’—Deakersland, 3 cases 1s 8d; 3 Is 
5d;1 9d. 

Ex “Arcadia”—Laxapanagalla, 1 case 1s 6d; 2 1s 4d3 
1 oa Lagalla, 6 cases ls 8d; 3 10d: NG, 3 cases 
Is 7d. 

Ex “Austral”—Kobanella, 14 cases 2s 9d. 

Ex “Glenearn”—Kobanella, 6 cases 83d. Knuckles 
Group, 1 case 1s 2d; i 1s 5d; 1 1s 6d; 1 6d; 2 9a. 

Ex “Arcadia”—Wariagalla, 1 case 2s; 1 28 2d; 1 Is 
8d; 2 18 7d; 2 10d. 

Ex “Duke of Westminster’—O. Mad, 5 cases 28 11d; 
8 2s 2d; 2 1stid; 1 1s3d;11s4d. - 


‘CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


FO NN ee — —~— 


No. 23.] CoLomBo, DECEMBER 3, 1889. eet Cr eget cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies $ rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. tet Mark pox Packages Description Weight 
0 per 6. 
27 P D 40 3 ch pek dust; 400 23 
a8 iets a 2 ae Gr pel 188 out 
r 2 fo) 2 do ekoe 190 3 bid 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamebr|30 Do 43 6 do OE sou 590 a bid 
of Oommerce Sale-room today; 13th Nov., the under-|3! Do 45 2 do  congou 168 18 bid 
mentioned lots of Tea (36,028 lb.), which sold as|22 2° 46 1 do red leaf 6L 16 
under :— 33 Do A BV ® unassorted 16 22 
mae Mark Box Pkgs_ Description Weight ge She Catherine om f 7 Paes poe 
oO. No 1b. c 
0 36 Do 52 6 do ek sou 480 |. not ard. 
1 WP 136 1 ch dust 70 33 : : P ot 
2 Do 137 6 hf-ch sou 300; 43st + al pueabny ee Coaneg Yo) GO Bee fan aay 
3 Langdale 138 5 ch  peksou 500 45 DG Gest ee Z 
4 [e} 140 1 do dust 130 23 
56 WH 241 13 hf-ch bro pek 676 50 bid 
6 Do 143 14 do  pekoe 640 50 Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
dl Be tae i box Bou ree a6 Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 13th Nov., 
C. us y j ¢ c 
12 Kadienlena 147 40 dobro pek 3600 58 bid pag undermenyned lots of “Tea (29,190 1b.), which 
0 10 149 40 do pekoe 3200 50 bid 8 Aa : 
11 Do 151 29 do pksou 2320 49 bid | Lot Mark § Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
i K we ee, Bh ee ausy Hes ao ae st Andrew's Ae ne < 
1 anangama 154 40 hf-ch bropek 2000 58 bid . ; rByn 
TA MM DSMRMINIEG. 18) ches! ipekos 1300 49 bid BNC) py 60% TyBEr chy ox pel 126 hole 
15 Do 158 12 do pek son 1200 47 2 Do 66 16 do bro pek 1040 56 bid 
16 Tellisagalla 160 4 do  bropek S68 <56ibidiae |) BO 9 abl 18) doy) pence, 1170. 52 bid 
17 Do 162 9 do  pekoe 675 46 4 Do 68 30 box Be eS Poa) tegce 
18 ‘0 164 6 do ek 492 70 bid] ~ f BOB ROSS i 
19 Mocha 168 37 hf-ch. bro pek 1850 pa Aadneyen\; 169 15) do), bro pek 2005 130% 
20 Do 168 27 ch  pekoe 3430 | withd’n. | © Do 70 26 ch  pekoe 2340 49 bid 
21 Do 170 20 do pek sou 1709 7 Galenne a 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 68 
92 Bittacy 172 4 hf-ch bro /pek 240, 63 bid} § , Do ieee doar ponte Coen ete 
Ie) q % Cc. ro tea 
oa pola ee Coe ppekoe He 10 | Do Td 1 do’ red leat 90 22 
5 B 176 E te) ro pe 87 out 
a3 OB TU) do: delgen eat 8 a9 (12 «Do 783 do bro mix 31528 
27 Albion 178 25 ch bro pek 2625 67 bia | 18 | Do Di TOL bE chy dust 600 |, ,24 
28 Do 180 20 do aD 1900 56 bid|14 VH 78 20 do bro or pek 1000 49. big 
Pp 
ane Heel BO. sens BO ee ata PA se orted 740 31 
0 0 184 2 do dust 160 8925 i unassorce: 
31 Logan 185 20 hf-ch pek sou 900 49 bid | 7 Ba 0 Bape coneon Je iolee 
2 0 187 7 do dust 455 25 g rom 
33 0 189 ¢ B 18 BVA 82 4 do pek sou 820 3L 
ae) 8 eo Men ym a bdo, peuon oo 
35 Do 192 20 do  pek sou 1000-47 20 Harmony 84 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 65 
36 Do 194 7 do bro mix a53 89.) ai (eh De BO) /O/schispekce OO Ps 
37S V 195 3 do unassorted 180 48 22 Do 86 1 do peksou 90 5d. 
38 H 196 3 ch red leaf aizreligaora 28 {Ls Bis Tanga o S308 yee 
39 A U 198 3 do dust 229) als oie) 88 Bodo ae 20 ee 
199 b tc) pek fans 
40 Do 1 hf-ch congou 57 38 2 FBE 50 ade 2 
i 11 hf-ch unassorted 1050 20 
27 ForestHill 91 5 ch b k 5 
Messrs. A. H. Toomrson & Oo. put up for sale at the a ca Do ; 92 «8 a6 nee Hee Be moto 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 13th Nov., the | 29 Do 93 1 do- bro tea 120 i 
undermentioned lots of Tea (19,024 lb.), which sold as 40 Brae a4 1g bch bre pek y10° 56 bid 
Rar Ie) 2 to) pekoe 1365 47 bid 
under ua : 32 A K 96 10 do bropek 350) iGntel 
Hote Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. weigh 33 WM 97 +6 do do 300 out 
oO. () " Gs 34 Do 98 3 do pekoe 150 
1 Glanrhos 1 3hf-ch bro pek 135 35 S 99 1 do dust 60 Saat 
2 Do 3 3 ch  pekoe 255 pnot ard. |36 G 100 2 ch _ pekoe 160 35 bid 
3 Do 3B 6 do pek sou 480 __|37 Barnagalla 1 5 hf-ch dust 400 out 
4 Wereagalla 5 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 56 bid} 38 Ederapola 2 26 do bro pek 1430 63 bid 
5 Do 7 18 do pekoe 900 43 bid | 39 Do 8 40 do  pekoe 2000 50 bid 
6 Do 9 12 do pek sou 600 38 bid | 40 Do 4 30 dc pek sou 1500 46 bid 
q Do 11 4 do congou 180 20 bid | 41 Do 5 8 do bro pek sou 400 28 bid 
8 Do 12 1 do bro mix 72 23 42 ADF 6.5 lado bro tea 56 22 bid 
9 BER 13 10 ch  bropek 700 43 R 7 1 do pekoe 57 41 bid 
10 Do 15 13 do pekoe 845 Cot ard, | 44 Burnside 8 19 do bro pek 950 60 bid 
ll Be HH ay ao pereeou ee “145 Do 9 22 do  pekoe 1100 = 49 bid 
12 0 1 () us 46 Do 10 38 do souchong 140 23 
te TEM desc 2 i He es ae ie se 47 Do 11 1 do. dust 60 47 
{0} 1 
15 Do 24 7 do pek sou 630 50 
25 2 
16 Do ZByeeiiedoy 7 dust We EE) Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
ile 2s 27 4 do bro pek 400 61 bid A 
ig xX 29 2 do Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 13th Nov., 
1 ng Bence 927 54 the undermentioned lots of Tea (93,036 lb,), which sold 
wo X 30 4c pek sou 838 AT as under :— 
20 X 31 1 ¢o dust 104-23 Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
91 AgraOya 32 l1hf-ch do 70 23 | No. oO. lb. (via 
22 Ferndale 33 18 ch  bropek 1800 60 bid} 1 y D 54. 2 ch  bromix 180 40 
23 & Do Pe 25 30 do  pekoe 3000 55 bid} 2 Do 56 4 do fans 400 16 
24 in estate 3 58 3) id 27 2 
mark) 37 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 50 bid ‘ Do 60 3 a8 See 300 35 
25 Do 38 7 do  pekoe 300 47 bid] 5 Do 62 4 do dust 520-24 
26 Do 89 1 do peksou 50 43 big |g Palawatte 64 1 do bro pek 100 44 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. . 


LotMark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. No No. per lb. cc. 
7 Do 66 1 do pekoe 100 «44 99 LGE 248 6 do or pek 360 
8 . Do-° 68 3 do pek sou 300 30 100 Do 250 6 do pekoe No. 1 330 
9 Do 70 2 do souchong 160 29 Lor eL 252 2 ch fard 
10 Do 72 1 do unassorted 90 29 1 hf-ch unassorted 222 Ol Bits 
ll X (inestate 102 T 254 2 ch  souchong - 190 
mark) 74 2hf-ch pek fan 1440 «(29 103 B 256 3 do  unassorted 270 
12 Do 76 1 do bro mix 50 36 104 M W 258 7 de bro pek 700 66 
i3 Ss C 78 1 do bro pek 40 36 105 Do 260 13 do pekoe 1170 44 bid 
14 Do 80 12 do souchong 656 25 106 Do 262 1 hf-ch dust 67 23 
15 Do 82 11 do dust 770 = 23 107 Easdale 264 14 ch bro pek 1400 = 52 bid 
146 MK 84 2 ch 108 Do 266 10 do pekoe 800 52 bid» 
1 hf-ch_ bro pek 312 32 109 Do 268 12 do  pek sou 960 48 © 
17 Do S6melanch (The Ceylon Tea Plantation Co., Limited.) ~~ 
1 hf-ch_ pekoe 171 33 110 Alton 270 1 hf-ch pek sou 58 
18 Do 88 10 ch unassorted 750 42 lll Do 212) Yarch or pek 100 
19 GM 90 8 do brotea , 800 623 112 =Do 274 1 do  souchong 100 al 
20 Hunugalla 92 2 hf-ch souchong 100 44 113 Do 276 3 ch dust Bip e 
21 Nahaveena 94 9 do bro pek 450 61 bid | 114 Do 278 2 do red leaf 200 
22 Do 96 10 do pekoe . 500 54 bid | 115 Do 280 1 hf-ch umassorted 58 
23 Do 98 18 do pek sou 90) 50 116 Horagoda 282 13 do bro pek 650 52 bid 
24 N 100 8 do unassorted 480 32 bid | 117 Do 284 16 do pekoe 720 ~3=«b4 
25 LERM 102 34 do bro or pek 1700 51 bid | 118 Do 286 4 do pek sou 180 45 
26 Do 104 39 do pekoe 1950 49 119 Do 288 1 do dust 80 23 
27 Do » 39 do do 1950 49 120 Ancoombra 290 12 do bro pek 660 62 
28 Do 106 34 do pek sou 1700 45 121 Do 292 14 ch pekoe 1596 47 
29 Do 108 13 do pek fan 650 25 122 Do 294 1 do sou 100 37 
30 Radella 110 19 ch bro pek 1900 56 bid | 123 Do 296 1 hf-ch dust 76 8623 
31 Do 112 12 do  pekoe 960 49 bid | 124 Clunes 298 27 do — pekoe 1296 48 bid 
32 Do 114 15 do pek sou 1200 46 bid|125 Do 300 20 do pek sou 960 41 bid 
(metal pkgs.) . 126 CRD 302 1 ch dust 70 22 
33 Pantiya 116 7 hf-ch bro pek 315 46 bid | 127 Do 304 2 hf-ch red leaf 100 =. 23 
34 Do 118 6 ch pekoe 510 44 bid | 128 Aigburth 306 11 ch pekoe 1100 47 bid 
35 Do 120 12. do peksou 960 48 129 Do 308 10 do 
36 Do 122 2 do bro mix 210 32 1 hf-ch bro pek sou 1150 47 bid 
37 Melrose 124 1 hf-ch bro or pek 60 40 130 PDM 310 1 hf-ch duet 13 23 
38 =Do | 126 28 do bro pek 1680 out 13L Do 312 1 do  congou dl 45 
39 Do 128 15 do pekoe 825 48 132 A P 314 7 do or pek ‘ 315 60 bid 
40 Do 130 3 ch  pek sou 330 44 133 Do 316 17 do bro pek 850 67 bid 
41 Do 132 1 hf-ch pek dust 70 23 131 Do 318 19 ch pekoe 1710 55 
42 Kelaneiya 134 25 ch bro pek 2125 68 135 Do 320 19 do pek sou 1615 49 bid 
43 Do 136 25 do pekoe 2625 54 bid | 136 Do 322 4 do souchong | 320 43 
44 Do 138 1 do congou 105 40 137 Do 324 2 do bro tea 160 32 
45 Do 140 2hf-ch dust 150 22 138 Do 326 1 hf-ch dust 70 23 
46 Theberton 142 47 do _ bro pek 2350 48 bid | 139 Avisawella328 39 do  pekoe 1755 = 60. bid 
AT Do 144 14 do pekoe 700 50 bid | 140 Do 330 32 do pek sou 1440 35. bid 
48 Do 146 12 do  pek sou 600 46 141 Do 332 6 do  souchong 300 25 bid 
49 Do 148 5 do pk dust 250 22 142 Eltamorcy 334 12 ch bro pek 1320 
50 Middleton 150 39 do bro pek 2184 69 bid | 143 Do 336 13 do pekoe ? 1235 note 
51 Do 152 24 ch pekoe 2400 56 144 Do 338 15 do pek sou 1425 2 
52 Do 154 1 do dust 112 25 | | 145 Do 340 1 do dust 150 
57 Kaluganga 164 ua ow) Bre pek B30 Bu hid 
58 Do 166 2% (0) pekoe 1 
59 De 168 19 do. 2¢pek sou 760 43 bid Mr. O. E. H. Sysons put up for sale at the Ohamber 
50 Do 170 2) do” bre sou 100 36 of Commerce Sale-room, today, 20th Nov., the ‘un- 
61 Do 172 1 do  pek dust 65 26 dermentioned lots of Tea (18,265 lb.), which sold ag ‘~ 
62 Do 174 1 do dust 70 22 under :— 
63 Do 176 2 40 fannings 100 34 =~ | Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
et nN 178 12 eb pouchone pe) 32 bid No No lb c 
“ H 180 5 do red lea - Y Z = 
SEO ye 10D sea ek 750 } Rot ard.| 1M K 92 17 hf-ch souchong =» 76535 
' 2 Do 94 57 do pekoe : 2565 41 bid 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 3 Fs Bo ‘a 96 16 do  fannings 880 2 hn 
. 4 eyanella 98 13 ch unassorted 1105 34 bi 
‘87 Polatagama 184 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 64 bid 5 Do Oo) ce heehos Woasadrted 295 «61 bid 
68 Do 186 60 do pekoe 3000 52 bid 6 D 
le) 2 1 do  souchong 60 30 
69 Do 188 57 do pek sou 2850 48 - 7 Do 4 13 ch Eas 1305 39 bid 
70 Ragalla 190 26 do bro pek 1456 77 bid | Go oR 6 Bd Pe ix 640 16 
71 Do 192 26 ch  ‘pekoe 2392 out. 9\C Galla a eeeas mus 
72 Do 194 22 do  pek sou 1870 54 bid hf ch oe 380 37 bid 
73 Pooprassie 196 30 hf-ch broor pek 1815 78 : pepe 
. 10 MEBS 10 19 ch pek sou 1430 39 
74 Do 198 42 do pekoe 2100 60 bid 
5 a 4 «a | IL Do 12 23 do pekoe 1625 44 
75 Do 200 <7 do do No, 2 1350 49 bid i 2 
4 ete . : spe 12 Do 14 20 hf-ch or pek 1400 53 bid 
76 Kirimettia 202 4 do bro pek 200 46 bid [ 
13 Nahalma 16 37 do _ bro or pek 2035 63 
77 Do 204 J1 do pekoe 550 44 
f ; » | 14 Do 18 30 ch pekoe 3000 8647 
78 Do 226 13''do pek sou 650 42 A 
15 Do 20 7 ch _pek gou 700 41 bid 
79 Do 208 4 do pek fans 200 39 ; 
80 Do 210 2 do red leaf 100 26 Sac a2 (5 Michedast: aaa pee 
81 Do 212 1 do © dust 70 23 c ro pe cou : 
3 Leangapella ae 22 oh or ApS ¥ aa —- 
3 216 14 do  pekoeNo. \ 
84 B ae 218 3 do Hee pek 435 Mr. E. Jonn put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
85 Do 220 3 do  pekoe 390 | ot ara, | Commerce Sale-room today, 20th Nov., the under- 
86 Do 222 3 do peksou 390 “| mentioned lots of Tea (25,182 Ib.), which sold as 
87 Do 224 2 do _ bro tea A 200 ) under :— 
Be 3 an 5 nih UAESeOFte By Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
909 GT W 230 2hf-ch congov 100 27 No. No. é Ib: - cz 
91 Do 232 1 do pek fan 60 24 =| M 200 2hf-ch bromix 100 16 
92 Do 234 6 do dust 452 22 2M 201 2 do dust 140 23 
93 AD 236 4 do pekoe No.1 180 32 3 Labugama 202 5 ch 
94 Do 238 2 do do , 2 92 28 8 hf-ch bro tea 900 ©8639 
95 CGH 240 4 do pekoe 210 40 4 Do 204 2 do dust 100 24 
96 Do 242 8 do pek sou 765 32 5 B 205 2 ch unassorted 190 45 
97 Arcadia 244 8 do fannings 400 24 6 B 206 1 box congou 23 30 
98 Do 246 5 do dust 250 23 Wiese 207 +1 ch dust 85 23 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

0. No. per lb. c. 

8 Gonagalla 208 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 49 bid 

9 Do 209 6 do . pekoe 300 45 
10 ~ Do 210 12 do -peksou 600 40 
11 Torrington 212 14 ch bro pek 1540 66 bid 
12. No 214 12 do pekoe 1200 51 bid 
13 Do 216 17 do pek sou 1530 48 bid 
14 Do 218 2hf-ch dust 156 9.24 
15 N 219 4 do oolong 220 8 8=20 
16 Eilandhu 220 14 ch or pek 1400 50 bid 
17 Do 222 12 do pek sou 1200 43 bid 
18 Do 224 2 do bro tea 200 26 
19 Cruden 225 66 hf-ch or pek 3300 62 bid 
20 Do 227 33 ch pekoe 3300 54 bid 
Q1 Do 229. 8 do pek sou 800 49 bid 
22 Do 231 3 hf-ch bro mix 150 40 
23 Do 232 2 do dust 150 89643 
34 Hangran 

Oya 233. 6 ch  bropek 669 48 bid 

25 Do 235 8 do pekoe 760 42 bid 
26 Do 237 11 do pek sou 990 39 bid 
27 Do’ 239 1 do congou 80 28 
28 Do. 240 21 do ust 140) 25 
29 Mattagedere 241 18 hf-ch bro pek 1044 46 bid 
30 Do 243 22 do  pekoe 1188 39 bid 
31 Do 245 1 ch sou 85 34 bid 
32 Do 246 3 do dust 164 24 
33 DKP 247 2hf-ch sou 78 34 
34. Do 248 2 do dust 146 «23 
85 Fernlands 249 3 ch unassorted 300 38 bid 
36 Logan” 250 21 hf-ch bro pek 1050-53 bid 
37 Do 252 20 do pekoe 900 47 bid 


Messrs. SomEERVILLE & Co. putup for saleat the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 20th Nov. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (39,298 lb.), which 


sold as under:— 
Lot Box Weight 
No Mark No Pkzgs Description per lb 
ihe (oh C0} 12 3 hf-ch pekoe 150 41 
2 Do 13 3 do pek sou 150 36 
3 Woodend 14 13 do 
1 box bro pek 674 52 bid 
4 Do 15 9.ch pekoe 675 45 bid 
5 Do 16 8 do pek sou 
1 hf-ch peksou 645 39 bid 
6 Relugas 17 32 do bro pek 1760 56 bid 
7 Do 18 13 ch pekoe 1430 44 bid 
8 Do 19 16 do pek sou 1600 40 bid 
9 Do 20 1 hf-ch dust 64 22 
10 Ajlakolla 21 20 do bro pek 1000 55 
ll Do 22 10 ch pekoe 1000 44 bid 
12 Do 23.10 do pek sou 1000 39 
13 Suriakande 24 14 do bro pek 1400 57 bid 
14 Do 25 21 do pekoe 1890 44 bid 
15 Do 26 13 do pek sou 1170 39 bid 
16 Do 27-1 do bro mix 105 30 
17 Do 28. 2hf-ch dust 120 23 
18 Stinsford 29 2&1 do bro pek 1050 53, bid 
19 Do 30 26 do pekoe 1170 47 
20 Do 31 30° do pek sou 1500 42 
91 Forest-Hill 32. 5 ch bro pek 475 50 bid 
22 Do 33 8 do pek sou 720 39 bid 
23 Do 34 1 dod __ bro tea 120. 27 
94 Lyndhurst 35 5 do bro pek 500 
25 Do 86 12 do pekoe 1080 } not ard. 
26 Do 37 16 do pek sou 1440 
27 Roseneath 38 17 hf-ch - bro pek 986 63 
28 Do 39 11 ch pekoe 1086 47 
29 Do 40 11 do pek sou 1070 43 
30 Do 41 1 do pek fans 125 30 
31 Do 42 1 hf-ch dust 90 22 
32 CT M 43. 9 ch souchong 765 38 
33 Do 44 2 do bro mix 180 24 
34 Do 45 3hf-ch dust 210 24 
35 Do 46 5 do pek fans No, 1 300 35 
86 Do 47 7 do do nad 385 28 
37 DG 48 10 do bro tea 500 36 
88 Hingurala 49 50 do bro pek 2750 62 bid 
39 Do 50 45 ch pekoe 4500 52 bid 
40 Do 51 35 do pek sou 3500 39 bid 


Messrs. A. H, Tompson & Co. put up for sale at. the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 20th Nov., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (20,265 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb. Os 
1 Glanrhos 48 3 -hf-ch bro pek 135 56 
2 Do 49 3 ch pekoe 255 44 
3 Do 50 6 do pek sou 480 37 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
O. No. lb, C. 
4 Wereagalla 52 15 hf-ch bro pek 750 = bid 
5 Do 54 13 do pekoe 650 47 bid 
6 Do 56 32 do pek sou 1600 42 bid 
7 DN 58 ch bro tea 160 37 
8 Do 59 1 do red leaf 70 16 
9 Do 60 1 do dust No.1 170 24 
10 Do 61 2 do doves 300 «a4 
1l BER 62 10 do bro pek 700 46 bid 
12 Do 64 13 do pekoe 845 40 bid 
13 Do 66 20 do pek sou 1300 37 
14 Do 68 2 do dust 160 24 
15 §t Cathe- 
rine 69 4 do bro pek 360 56 bid 
16 Do Ji 5 do pekoe 375 46 
17 Do 73 6 do pek sou 480 39 
18 Do 75 2 do pek fan 200 25 
19 Do 78° i do bro tea 92 16 
20 Hakurugalla?77 10 hf-ch bro pek 550 ~=—-58 bid 
21 ) 79 22 do pekoe 1100 47 
22 ABC 81 3 do congou 135 30 
23 Do 82 2 do dust 130 22 
24 AN 83 9 do pekoe 450 40 bid 
25 Do 84 1 ch 
7 hf-ch pek sou 492 28 bid 
23 SC 85 6 ch congou 600 27 
27 Do 86 10 hf-ch pek dust 700 824 
28 Do 87 13 do dust 910 24 
29 VVT 89 6 do pekoe 240 45 bid 
30 Do 90 3 do peksou 120 39 bid 
31 Do 91 2. do pek fans 100 29 
32 Ossington 92 4 do  bropek 220 52 bid 
33 Do 93 8 do pekoe 396 45 
34 Do 95 27 do pek sou 1350 41 
35 Do 97 1 do dust 55 22 
36 Do 98 2 do red leaf 70 20 
37 Esperanza 99 5 do bro or pek 250 55 bid 
38 Do Ll 9h do: or pek 396 718 
39 Do 3 3 do 
10 ch pekoe 914 47 bid 
40 Do 5 1 hf-ch dust 80 23 
41 Yahaella 6 9 dg bro pek 450 
42 Do 8 15 do pekoe 750 
43 Do 10 18 do pek sou ia hon ard 
44 Do 12, 1 do dust 70 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 20th Nov.. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (57,701 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No. Pkgs Description lb. Ce 
1 Alton 342 1 ch or pek 100 47 
2 Do 344 1 do sou 100 35 
3 Do 346 2 do dust 280 24 
4 Do 348 1 hf-ch unassorted 58 36 
5 AAAlton 350 1 do pek sou 58 43 
6 Do 352, 1 ch dust 95 23 
7AAA 354 1 do red leaf 100 24 
8 Do 356 1 do do 100 24 
9 358 2 do 
1 hf-ch unassorted 222 33 
10 T 360 2 ch souchong 190 33 
11 B 362 3 do unassorted 270 29 
12 CH 364 5 do red leaf 560 16 
13 Do 366 10 do dust 715 23 
14BFEF 368 4 do bro pek 435 53 
15 Do 370 4 do pekoe 390 48 
16 Do 372 4 do pek sou 390 39 
17 Do 374 2 do bro tea 200 40 
18 Do 376 1 hf-ch unassorted 57 37 
19 Do 378 1 box dust 35 22 
20 Goomera 380 2 ch souchong 220 = 30 
21 0 382 1 do red leaf 80 28 
22 Leangapella 384 22 do or pek 2200 55 bid 
23 Do 386 14 ch pekoe No, 1 1400 47 
24 LGE 388 6 hf-ch or pek 360 47 
25 Do 390 6 do pek No.1 330 35 
26 Do 392 2 do dust 180° not ard. 
27 D 394 1 box or pek 26 48 
28 D 396 2 do pekoe 52 36 
29 D 398 1 hf-ch bro pe 56 35 
30 D 400 1 do pekoe 50 38 
31 D 2 2 do bro il6 20 
32 Eltamorcy 4 12 ch bro pek 1320 58 bid 
33 Do 6 13 ch pekoe 1235 48 bid 
34 Do 8 15 ch pek sou 1425 44 
35 Do 10 1-ch dust 150 23 
36 Silver-Kandy12 4 hf-ch do 324 23 
37 Do 14 1 do congou 56 47 
38 Melborough 16 9 ch bro pek 900 59 bid 
39 Do 18 ll do pekoe 1100 48 bid 
40 Do 20 5 do pek sou 500 50 
41 Glencoe 22 5 hf-ch dust 425 33 
42 Do 24 #1 ch bro mix 85 26 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
ee ae 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb. c, 
43 Lamiliere 26 13 hf-ch bro pek 910 47 
44 Do 28 5 do pekoe 300 39 
45 Do 30 9 do pek sou 540 39 
26 Do 382 3 box  pek dust 90 25 
47 East Fassi- 
ern Ba 6 ch bro pek 770 60 bid 
48 Do 36 15 do  pekoe 1500 48 bid 
49 Do 88 12 do  pek 1260 42 bid 
50 Do 40 1 do dust 140 24 
51 S 42 8 hf-ch bro pek 480 40 
52 S 44 18 do pek sou 900 40 
53 8 46 3 do dust 240 23 
54 8 48 1 ch red lea 90 14 
55 Rondura 50 15 hf-ch or pek 750 out 
56 Do 52 31 do pekoe 1550 46 bid 
57 Do 54 1 ch dust 80 22 
58 ¥ 56 12 hf-ch pek sou 672-87 
59 Y¥ 58 16 do bro tea 928 36 
60 Y 60 15 ch pek fan 1500 23 
61 1G 62 4 do bro tea 384 24 
62 Koladenia 64 5 do red leaf 550 14 
63 SSS 66 1 do pek sou 110 25 
64 Do 68 1 do red leaf 130 16 
65 Do 70 1 do dust 140 20 
66 Fernham 72 19 bhf-ch broor pk 950 70 
67 Do 74 20 do or pek 800 69 
68 Do 76 19 do  pekoe No.1 855 = 57 
69 Do 78 31 do pekoe No. 2 1395 56 
70 Do 80 29 do pek sou 1305 43 
q1 Ranee-Cardu 82 12 ch bro pek 132C 63 bid 
72 D 84 12 do  pekoe 1210 47 
73 H 86 5 do red leaf 500 17 
24 H 88 2 hf-ch do $2 17 
75 H 90 3 do  congou 166 19 
76 Bandarapolla92 13 do bro pek 780 51 bid 
"7 Do 94 16 do  pekoe 880 41 bid 
78 Do 96 11 do  pekoe 50 = 40 bid 
79 Kaluganga 98 9 do  orpek 450 52 bid 
80 Do 100 5 do bro pek 250 49 bid 
gl Do 102 19 do pekoe 760 44 bid 
2 Do 104 14 do  pek sou 560 = 41 
83 Do 106 2 do sou 80 34 
84 Do 108 1 do dust 70 22/00) 
8 RI 110 54 do bro pek 2700 54 bid 
8§ Do 112 51 do ekoe 2550 48 
87 Do 114 75 @o pek sou 3750 39 
83 BWM 116 4 do _ bro or pek 220 83 
89 _ Do 118 2 do orpek 100 72 
9? Mukeloya 120 3 do bro pek 150 52 
“1 Do 122 7 do pek sou 350 43 
92 JS 124 1 do  unassorted 47 43 
93 DA MCeylon 126 26 do bropek sou 1464 30 
9 GT W 128 1 do  pek sou 50 35 
95, Do 130 1 do dust i = OP 
96 Lagalla 132 2 ch dust 160 22 
97 Roseland 134 10 box orpek 128 §©66 
9g Do 136 8 hf-ch pekoe 400 52 
99 Do 138 11 do  pek sou 55045 
900 R L 140 2 do  congou 90 36 
101 Do 142 1 do pek dust 70 23 
102, Do 144, 1 do bro mix 51 28 
103. Do 146 3 do bro pek fans 180 35 
104 Bramley 148 1 ch dust 100 25 
1 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minorne Lang, Noy. 8th, 1888. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Ist Nov. 1889 :— 

Ex “Deucalion”—Gampaha, 1t 105s; 9c 103s; 11c 99s; 
6c 96s; 2c 117s 6d; 3c 1t 91s 6d. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Dambatenne, 8¢1t 100s; le 1t 98s; 
8c 1b 978; 3c 95s 6d; 1c 1168; 1b 91s; 1t 73s; 1b 82s; 3 
bags 96s 6d. 

Ex “Jumna”—Ouvah JB, 1c 1t 102s; 5c 988; 8c tl; 
978 6d; 4c 95s; 1t 92s 6d; 1t 117s; 1c 115s; 1c 1b 90s 6d 
6 bags 98s 6d. St. Leonards, 1b 90s. 

Ex “Inyentor”— Sirigalla, 23 bags 95s; 5 898 6d; 3 90s 
8 67s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Hispania”—OKO, 1c 98s; 2c 1t 97s; 1b 106s; 1b 
90s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Wackintosh’’—Verelapatna, lc 108s; 1c 98s; 
1b 92s; 1b 1148; 1t 89s 6d, 

Ex “Jumna”—Idulgashena, 1b 103s; 80 1t100s; 3c 1 
978 Gd; 1t 1188; 1 bag 975. 

Ex “Victoria” —Mahapahagalla, 1b 968 6d; 2c 1b 94s; 
lb 107s 6d; 1t 99s 6d. Blackwood, 1c 1b 97s 6d; 1c 
106s; 1b 96s; 4 bags 883s, 


Marke and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Noy. 8th, 1889:— 
Ex “‘Deucalion”—St. George, 1b 95s; 1t 92s; 1b 90s; 
lb 99s; 1b 85s; 2 bags 84s. Lunugalla, 1b 103s; 2c 100s; 
2c 1t 978; le 1t 946 6d; 1t 110s; 1¢ 89s 6d; 4 bags 83s. 
Ex “Inventor’’—Rappahannock, 2b 98s; 7c 2b 96s; 
3c; 88s; 1tf1b 105s 6d; 1t 88s 6d; 2 bags 98s6d; 1 bag 85s. 
Ex “Britannia”—Niabedde, 1c 101s; le 998; 3c 1t 100s;. 
1b 108s. : 
Hx “Deucalion’’—Yattawatte, 9 bags91s; 6 bags 64s. 
aE 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson Smithet & Co's Circular.) 
Mincine Lane, Noy. 8th, 1898. 


SUccIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 

Stem 
Holbrook 3d to 32d 8d oe 
Maria 40 43d to 5d 5 
Morar 33d to 43d 42d to6id o- 
Lethenty 23d to 34d 4d to 63d ss 
MOR in diamond 2d 23d to 4d 
Wavahena 3d 
Wariagalla (Quill 6d 

to 62d) 3d 424 A 
Ambalamana a 33d to 4d AY 
JW,Gindiamond 23d to 34d 63d oe 
WSB,G a, nb oh 24d 
DC, N A 25 8 
Monorseela an 4d 3d 
elfor 2 3d to 5d ce) 4 

St. Margarets 2d to 22d $3 4d 2 ae . as 
BWH 23d to 3d aa Bee 
Thornfield Qed 4d to 43d oes 
Dewatura 23d 5d ose 
Bellongalla 2d 3d nA 
Uva Estate of 43d todd * 
Moonerakanda 23d 4d to 63d . 
Laymastotte 3d to 4d 5d to 8d A 
Gavatenne 23d 4id aes 
Diyagama 22d to 3d 4d to 5d eae 
JHB 23d to 3d 35 455 
Midlands 3d to 3z oor 65 
Waitalawa 13d to 2d te 4 

OFFICINALIS. 
Holbrook 5d 73d a0 
Wariagalla, Ledger 6d to 8d eas oo 
ST & LC, in diamond ... 11d to 113d os 
Thornfield 3a 6d ove 
Bellongalla 4d 4d ove 
Ragalla 23d to 4d 7d to 73d ove 
Goatfell 4d 7d 63d" 
Diyagama 8d to 33d 33d to 42d 503 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Noy. ist, 1889. 

Ex “‘Vega”—Kondesalle OBEO, 1 bag 72s; 74; 15 67s.. 

Ex “Glenearn”—Glenalpine, 5 bags 92s; 160s. Rock- 
hill, 11 bags 90s; 1 75s; 1 60s; 1 67s. 

Ex ‘‘Deucalion”—Hylton, 4 bags 95s; 1 67s;1 47s; 2- 
65s ; 2 67s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 
: Mrincine Lanz, Noy. Ist, 1889. 
Ex “Inventor”—Cottagange, 1 caselsi1ld; 1 Is 5a; 
41s 2d; 1 8d; 1 1s 6d. Amblamana, 1 case 286d; 2 
1s 5d; 2 9d; 1 1s 6d. 
Ex ‘‘Iberia”—Kobanella, 6 cases1s 6d; 5 18 7d; 2 18, 
F He puke of Argyll”—Carragahatenne, 2 cases 1s 3d;_ 
s 5d. fi 
Ex “Kaisow’— Yattewatte, 2 cases 1s 7d. 
Ex “Gleneagles”—Gampaha, 1 case 1s 8d; 1 1s; 2 8ds 
1 1s 5d. Kirklees, 1 case 1s 10d. Hattanwella, 4cases 1s 7a 
Ex “Duke of Westminster”—Udapolla, 2 cases 1s 2d. 
Ex “Jumna”—Great Valley, 2 cases 1s 8d. E 
Ex “Benvenue”—Galaha, 8 cases 2s 11d; 2 2s 3d: 4 
Is 7d; 2 10d.Kitoolmoola, Icase 2s 9d; 1 28; 2 1s 4d; 110d. 
Ex “Menelaus’”—Kitoolmoola, 2 cases 2s 9d; 1 1s 3d;_ 
2 8d. Midlands, 2 cases 1s 11d; 2 1s 3d; 1 7d; 1 1s 4q,’ 
Ex “Oroya’”—Kobanella, 4 cases 2s; 1s 1s; 1 1s 3d. 
fae sen ohana 5 cases 23; 1 1s 1d; 2 1g. 
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‘¢ CEYLON OBSERVER "’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 24.] 


COLOMBo, DECEMBER 19, 1889, 


{ Price :—123 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. E. BaNoAmM& Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 20th Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,066 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. lb. Cham 
1 Poyston Ont 6...ch' bro pek 630 59 bid 
2 Do 38 6 do pek sou 516 43 bid 
3 Lavant 4 20 do do 1600 39 bid 
4 Do 5 2 ‘do pek dust 220 23 

5 F Gh luado bro mix 100 31 


Messrs. E. BeNnam & Co. put up for sale at 
the Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 27th 


Nov., the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,450 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
0. No. Pkgs. Description lb. e. 
1AA 7 12 ch 
1 hf-ch unassorted 1250 52 
2 Do 8 6 ch bro mix 600 38 
3 Do 9 2 do dust 280 23 
LH 10 4 do red leaf 320. «17 
Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 27th Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (24,230 Ib.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No No per b o 
1 SBR 26 29 ch pek sou 2165 
2 Do 28 22 do pekoe 1760 Goal 
3 Do 80 20 do or pek 1800 > withd’n. 
4 BE 32 11 hf-ch oolong No+1 550 
5 Do 34 12 do do ree 540 < 

6 Nahalma 36 25 hf-ch bro or pek 1375 61 bid 
7 Do 88 19 ch pekoe 1900 47 bid 
8 Do 40 5 do pek sou 500 41 
9 Patiagama 42 28 do pekoe 2518 49 

10 Do 44 7 do bro pek 700 61 

11 Do 46 1 do pek sou 94 45 

12 Do 48 1 do dust 144 25 

13 Do 50 1 do red leaf 80 17 

14 W 52 1 hf-ch pek sou 64 30 

15 W 54 1 do pek dust 40 22 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 27th Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,640 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No, ° c. 

Ne: Lauderdale 1 10 ch pek sou 1000 43 bid 
Chie lk 3 3 do do 300 39 

3 Do 4 2E" do dust: 120 23 

4 Do 5) Lido fannings 110 31 

5 Do 6 1 do bro mix 100 16 4 
6 Rothes 7 30 box unassorted 600 50 bid 
7 M 9 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 51 bid 
8 M 10 6 do pekoe 300 44 bid 
9 M i) tlhe G® souchong 50 34 

10 M 12 1 do fannings 50 34 
11 RW 13 6 do pekoe 240 38 bid 
12 Do 14 3 do pek sou 120 25 bid 
Ie BA 15 5 ch congou 500 24 

14 Do 17 12 do bro tea 1200 28 

15 Do 19 6hf-ch dust 360 24 
16 W 20 7 ch bro tea 720 18 bid 
17 LH 21 13 do bro pek 910 48 
18 Do 23 8 hf-ch pek fans 480 35 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 27th Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,549 lb.); which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No lb. 3 
1 Lyndhurst 52 5 ch bro pek 500 =7L bid 
2 Do 53 12 do pekoe 1080 57 
3 Do 54 16 do pek sou 1440 44 
4 St.M (in 
Estate mark) 55 2 hf-ch bro pek 99 71 bid 
5 Do 56 5 do pekoe 214 49 bid 
6 Do 57 1 do pek sou 40 44 
7 Marymount 58 7 do unassorted. 350 34 bid 
8 Do 59 1 do red leaf 33 16 
9 FB 60 2 ch bro mix 200 29 
10 Do 61 3 hf-ch dust 240 24 
11 Salawe 62 4 do bro pek No.1 220 70 bid 
12 Do 63 5 do do m8 250 58 
13 Do 64 18 do pekoe 933 49 
14 Do 65 17 do pek sou 850 44 
15 Do 66 1 do dust 17 25 
16 Forest Hill 67 8 ch bro pek 760 52 bid 
W7 Do 68 14 do pek sou 1260 42 
Mr. HE. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 27th Noy., the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (12,8781b.), which sold 
as under :— 
Lot Mark 


Box Weight 

No No Pkgs Description lb ¢ 
ice 254 1 ch congou 17 44 

2 P 255 1 do dust 151 24 

3 MR 256 1 do congou 81 38 

4 Do 257 2 do dust 244 23 

5 Bowhill 258 15 do pekoe 1500 45 

6 Do 260 7 do pek sou 630 40 bid 
Us Do 262 3 do bro mix 258 26 

8 Do 263 1 do dust 140 24 

9 264 3 do bro pek 390 
10 265 4 do pekoe 400 not ard, 
1l 266 do pek sou 220 
12 KDO,BT 267 32 hf-ch bro tea 1440 23 
13 Laxapana 269 6 do do 360 15 
14 MN 270 1box red leaf 14 10 
15 Orange 

Field 271 10 hf-ch orpek 550 

16 Do 273 9 do pek sou 495 I not ard 
17 Do 275 2 do bro tea 112 
18 Blackburn 276 19 do bro pek 1045 47 bid 
19 Do 278 6 ch pekoe 540 35 bid 
20 Do 280 12 do pek sou 1056 36 bid 
21 Ugieside 281 24 hf-ch bro pek 1200 61 
22 Do 283 30 do pekoe 1350 55 

23 Do 285 18 do pek sou 720 45 
24 Do 287. 3 do bro mix 135 30 

25 Do 288 2 do pek dust 130 24 


Messrs, Forpes & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 27th Nov. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (36,982 1b.), which sold 
asunder :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. lb. ce 
1 LGE 156 2hf-ch dust 180 22 
2 R 158 14 do do 1050 24 
3 160 4 do red leaf 200 16 
4 RM PT 162 4 ch bro pek 400 46 
5 Do 164 2 do pek sou 200 41 
6 Citrus 166 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 53 bid 
7 Do 168 7 do pekoe 364 44 
8 Do 170 5 do pek sou 250 38 
19 Do 172. 2 do souchong 100 30 
10 Do 174 1 do pek No.2 55 39 
11 Walahan- 
duwa 176 5 do bro pek 800 55 bid 
12 Do 178 9 do pekoe 450 47 
13 Do 180 7 do pek sou 350 40 
14 Do 182 4 do souchong 200 31 
15 SPA 184 2 do bro tea 86 17 
16 Do 186 1 do red leaf 54 30 
17 Wewegoda 188 3 do bro pek 176 51 
18 Do 190 8 do pekoe 400 44 
19 Do 192 8 do pek sou 400 39 
20 Do 194 6 do souchong 250 28 
Q1 Do 196 1 do bro tea 50 18 
22 Do 198 1 do fans 0 24 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES “LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No. per lb. ¢. 
23 Lyegrove 200 49 do bro pek 2450 4 5bid 
24 Do 202 10 do pekoe 500 
95 Middleton 204 29 do bro pek 1624 61 
96 Do 206 15 ch pekoe 1500 53 
27 Do 208 1 do dust 112 24 
28 Theberton 210 32 hf-ch bro pek 1600 52 bid 
29 Do 212 10 do pekoe 500 48 
80 Do 214 9 do pek sou 450 42 
31 Do 216 2 do pk dust 100 24 
82 Court Lodge 218 8 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 1010 79 
33 Do 220 16 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1501 64 
84 Do 222 12 ch pek sou 1020 58 
35 Do 223 1 hf-ch sou 61 47 
36 Do 224 1 ch 
1 box dust 161 2s 
py Do 226 1 do unasgsorted 24 33 
38 JS 228 #1 ch do 80 25 
89 Gikiyana- 
Kanda 230 2 do bro pek sou 165 33 
40 Do 232 1 do dust 115 25 
41. 8 B 234. 4 do pek sou 320 30 
42 Do 236 .2 hf-ch bro mix 116 17 
43 Do 238 3 do congou 129 23 
44 Do 240 1 do bro mix 50 16 
45 PCH 242 3 ch bro: pek 300 
46 Do 244 4 do pekoe 320 
47 Do 246 14. do pek sou 1050 } not ard. 
48 Do 248 3 do. sou 225 
49 Do 250. 1 do dust 140 
60 ~G 252 9 do 
6 hf-ch bro mix 1010 17 
51 Pansala- 
tenne 254 1 ch congou 100 34 
52 Do 256 2 do dust 140 23 
53 Bambrakelly 
and\Dell 258 2 ch dust 820 25 
§4 A 260 9 do bro mix 710 27 
55 :Hasdale 262 5 do pek sou 400 47 
56 Goodhope 264 2 box dust 68 24 
57 Do 266 2 do red leaf 50 19 
58 Do 268 3. do congou 66 28 
69 Dunedin 270 ,1,hf-ch bro or pek 64 71 
60 Do 272 1box pekoe 16 47 
61 SOM 274 1 ch pekoe 91 47 
62 CS 276 1.do pek sou 109 39 
63 Horagas- 
kelle 278 4 hf-ch bro;.pek 205 41 
64 Do 280 4 do pekoe 176 38 
65 Do 282 7 do pek sou 377 27 
66 N 284 2 do dust 150 24 
67 N 286 1 do red leaf - 55 12 
68 AC 288 2 do congou 110 38 
69 Do 290 2 do bro mix 110 39 
10 Do 292 1 do red leaf 55 21 
71 Muliguseny 294 2 ch 
1.hf-ch bro tea 292 32 
42 Do 296 1 ch 
1 hf-ch dust 195 25 
73 Kennington 298 59 do pekoe 2655 41 
14 Do 300 7 do congou 280 31 
75 Do 302 3 do dust 90 25 
76 X (in Estate 
mark) 304 2 do unassorted 90 3> 
77 EW 806 2. ch pekoe 187 85 
78 N 308 8 hf-ch unassorted 480 36 
79 West Hapu- 
tale 310 16 do bro or pek 848 70 
80 Do 812 23 do pekoe 1150 55 
81 Do 814 15 do  pek sou 750 46 
82 Bandara- : 
polla 316 28 do bro pek 1680 54 
83 Do 318 30, do pekoe 1650 48 bid 
84 Do 320 8 do pek sou 400 44 
85 Do 322 2 do dust 155 25 


Mr. C. HE. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Obamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Dec. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,785 lb.), which 
fold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
* 36 long N 0) 
1 BE 56 11 hf-ch oolong No. 1 3 
2 Do be. 4G ho do tesa} Rabid 
3.R 60 4 ch br omix 360. not ard. 
4G40 62 3 do 

2 hf-ch pekoe 380 
6D C 64 4 do bro pek 225 50 bid 
6 Nahalma 66 36 do broorpek 1980 60 
q Do 68 28 ch pekoe 2800 46 
8 Do 70 6 do ek sou 600 44 
9F GB 72 5 hf-ch dust 850 24 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 4th Dec., 


{the ‘undermentioned lots of Tea (7,800 lb.), which 


sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description ete 
No. 0. Ibs “2; 
1 Vinoit 24 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 45 
2 Ic) 25 10 do pekoe 500 40 
3 Do 27 19 do pek sou 950 36 
4 Do 29 3 do do No.2 180 28 
5 Do 30 3 do dust 190 23 
6 Do Bl) aleado copgou 60 20 
7 32 5 ch red leaf 500 17 
8 SA 33 4 hf-ch souchong 200 35 
9 Do 34 2 do pek dust 110 25 
10 Do 35 1 do red leaf 50 24 
11 Dunbar 36 7 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 910 50 bid 
12 Do 38 21 ch pekoe 2100 49 
13 Do 40 15 do pek sou 1500 44 
14 Do 42 2 do 
1 hf-ch fannings 350 = 33 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Dec., the under« 
mentioned lots of Tea (17,526 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No No lb ls 
1 Loonagalla289 2 hf-ch bro mix 100 = 35 
2 Do 290 2 do dust 400 26 
3 Orange Field 10 10 do or pek 550 51 
4 Do 12 9 do pek sou 495 40 
5 Do 14 14 do bro tea ~ 112 29 
6<6C P 15 13 ch pek sou 1300 42 bid 
7 Comar 17. 7 do bro pek 770 56 bid 
8 Do 19 11 do pekoe 1100 49 
9 Do 21 6 do pek sou 600 43 
10 Do 23 3 do unassorted 300 921 
11 Do 24 4 hf-ch dust 240 24 
12 anangama25 43 do bro pek 2365 53 bid 
13 Do 27 17 ch pekoe 1700 46 bid 
14 Do 29 19 do pek sou 1900 
16 FT 81 17 hf-ch pekoe 850 53 
16 Do 33 18 do pek sou 900 45 
17 Do 35 3 do bro mix 153 29 
18 Polgaha- 
kande 36 14 ch bro pek 1456 62 bid 
19 Do 88 21 do pekoe 1785 8 
20 Do 40 3 do souchong 207 37 
21 Do 41 2 do dust 210 25 
NAP 42 1hf-ch unassorted 45 34 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Dec., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,575 Ib.), which sold 
as‘ under:— 


Lot’ Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No No. 1b. ce. 
1 ASO 69 14 hf-ch pek{sou 710 43 
2 Do 70 1 do sou 50 3=— 333 
3 Do 71 aside: red leaf 40 25 
4 Pp 72 3 do unassorted 156 45 
5 C 73° #1 do pek sou 50 39 
6 C 74 1 do unassorted 52 40 
7 C ‘15 lbox dust 14 23 
8 LE 76 1 ch pekoe 100 39 
9° R 77 1 do bro tea 110 31 
10 IP 78 3 do do 270 20 
11 ZZZ 79 4 hf-ch congou 160-37 
12 Do 80 3 do dust 150 27 
13 Castle 81 3 do bro pek 157 44 
14 Do 82 2 do pekoe 110 39 
15 Do 83 1 do  pekson 60 35 
16 Do 84 1 do souchong 50 = 330 
17 Yarrow 85 6 do pek sou 336 06 48 


‘Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 4th Dee., 
the undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (22,167 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. lb. c. 
WwW 324 4 & congou 370 20 
2° Riseland 326 2 do bro pek 200 45 
3 Do 328 2 do pekoe 180 40 
4 Do 830 5 do pek sou 400 42 
5 Do 332 1 do bro pek sou 80 24 
6°-LBK 334. 5 do  redleaf 500 22 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


LotMark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. 
7 Doomba 336 1 do pek sou 100 44 
8 Do 338 1 do souchong 64 39 
9 Mahatenne 340 38 do do 270 38 
10 Do 342, 3 do dust 180 24 
11 Glengariffe 344 7 hf-ch bro tea 392 41 
12 Do 346 2 ch dust 180 25 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Oo., Limited.) 

18 Polatagama 348 30 hf-ch bro pek 1500 63 
14 Do 350 53 do pekoe 2650 47 
16 Do 352 61 do pek sou 8050 41 
16 Lamiliere 354 10 do unassorted 700 39 
17. Nelle 356 1 ch bro pek 115 51 
174 1. do pekoe 110 44 
18 PCH 358 3 do bro pek 300 66 
29 Do 360 4 do pekoe 820 44 
10 Do 362 14 do pek sou 1050 43 
21 PCH 364 3 do  souchong 225. «38 
22 Do 366 1 do dust 140 23 
23 Inchstelly 368 6 hf-ch bro pek 860 46 
24 Do 370 8 do  peksou 440 43 
26 Do 372 1 do dust 62 24 
96 A 874.10. do ~~ pekoe 500 = 34 
27 A 376 5 do congou 250 18 
28 C 378 4 ch pekoe 367 34 

29 DD 380 9 do 
1 hf-ch congou 850 18 

30 Do 382 2 ch 
1 hf-ch red leaf 245 «417 

81 Do 384 1 ch 
_1 hf-ch bro mix 150 20 
82 Theberton 386 25 do _ bro pek 1250 56 
383 Do 3°8 10 do pek sou 500 44 
84 Olunes 390 25 do bro pek 1250 54 
35 Do 392 24 do pekoe 1152 43 
36 NE 394 4 do bro pek 220 34 
87. ~=Do 396 4 do  pek-sou 200 25 
88 Do 398 7 do pek fans 385 =. 23. 
39 Do 400 38 do bro mix 150 17 
40 LPG 2 °2: ch red leaf 200 17 
41°-YD 4 2 do souchong 180 22 
42 NF 6 2 do do 140 26 
4 BVA 8 1 hf-ch bro mix 60 40 
44 Do 10 2 do dust 150 24 


bid 
bid 
bid 


bid 


Mr. E. Jonn put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 11th Dec., the undermen- 
tioned lots of Tea (18,833 lb.), which sold asunder :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. Ne. Ib. c. 
1 JTH 43 2 hf-ch bro mix 100 20 
2B 45 1 do congou 53 38 
3 B 46 1 ch dust 72 25 
4NB 47 2 do bro mix 217 43 
5 Do 48 2 do dust 287 26 
6 Do 49 2 do congou 124 41 
7 Langdale 50 39 do bro pek 3900 60 
8 Do 52. 25 do pekoe 2500 48 
i) Do 54 5 do pek sou 500 41 
10 Do 66 1 do dust 130 24 
11 Alliady 57 3 do bro pek 390 52 
12 Do 59 4 do pekoe 400 44 
138 Do 61 2 do pek sou 220 0 
14 Kanangama 62 36 hf-ch bro pek 1980 56 
15 Do 64 12 ch pekoe 1200 46 
16 Do 66 13 do pek sou 1300 40 
17 Dikoya 68 8 do unassorted 800 81 
18 fe) 78 6 do bro mix 900 17 
93 Kandaloya 79 20 hf-ch dust 1000 9-26 
a4 0 M 80 ch bro pek 700 55 
25 Do 82 2 do pekoe 180 45 
26 Do 83 6 do pek sou 540 42 
27° Do 85 1 hf-ch dust 65 25 


bid 


bid 


bid 
bid 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 11th Dec., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (21,179 lb.), which soldat 


under :— 

Lot Mark 

No. to) 
1 AK AC 43 
2 le) 45 
3 Do 47 
4 Do 49 
5 Do 50 
6 Ossington 51 
7 Do 52 
8 Do 54 


Box Packages Description 


10 hf-ch bro pek 
do pekoe 
14 do pek sou 
8 do fannings 
1 do dust 
6 do bro pek 
9 do pekoe 
26 do pek sou 


Weight 
lb. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per |b e 
9 Blair Avon 56 14 ch bro pek 1395 62 bid 
10 Do 58 12 do pekoe 1080 48 bid 
11 Do 60 22 do pek sou 1980 43 
12 Do 62 1 do 
1 hf-ch dust 168 25 
13 Do 63 1 ch bro mix 86 22 
14 ACW 64 11 do dust 1320 27 
15 Do 66 3 do bro mix 285 27 
16 Agraoya 67 2 hf-ch dust 140 924 
17 Do 68 1 ch bro mix 100 16 
18 U P 69 1 hf-ch souchong 5527 
19 Do 70 1 do  fannings 60 = 26 
20 EH T 71 3 ch bro pek 285 26 
21 Do 72 6 do pek sou 540 43 
22 Do 74 1 do bro mix 120 4 
M (Estate mark 

in star) 2 hf-ch pekoe 600 44 
24 ‘0 7 5 do bro pek 250 54 
25 Do 78 1 do pek sou 50 43 
26 Do 79 1 do fannings 50 34 
27 Do 80 1 do dust 50 25 
28 G 81 2 ch bro pek 200 «66 
29 G 82 4 do pekoe 360 5k 
30 C 83 1 do dust 135 24 
31 C 84 3 do red leaf 300 15 
32 M V 85 1 do unassorted 86 44 
33 Do 89 3 box fannings 86 26 
34 Do 87 1 do congou 20 27 
35 Dunbar 88 3° ch bro’pek 292 50 
36 Do 89 6 do pekoe 600 43 
37 Do 90 5 do pek sou 500 39 
38 Do 91 1 do fannings 87 28 
39 BM W 92 8 do  souchong 800 82 
40 Do 94 18 do congou 1620 25 bid 
41 Do 96 10 hf-ch dust 700 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 11th Dee., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea; (38,896. lb.),, whieh 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. . Description Weight 
No. No. lb, Ce 
1, Arslena 86 10:hf-ch unassorted 500 
2 Do 87 9 do bropek fan 450. t ard 
3 Do 88 1 do congou BO (NOt aed. 
4 Do 89 1 do dust 50 
5 LBG 90 4 do unassorted 220. 36 bid 
6 Do 91 1 ch  fannings 716 28 -bid 
7 Do 92 1 hf-ch congou 60 24 
8 STC 93 2 do  unagsorted'pek 80 31 bid 
9 Do 94 1 do bro pek: sou 50 30 bid 
10 Do 95 6 do bro tea 360 17 bid 
11 Do 96 3 do pek dust 240 23 
12 Do 97 2 do pek fans 100 16 bid 
13 (E 98 1 ch bro pek 90 43 pid 
14.=E 99 2 do pekoe 170 41 bid 
15 E 100 2 do peksou 160 39 
16 \E 1 1 do dust 105 24 
17 E 2 1 do congou 86 37 
1i8 UDM 3 10 hf-ch bro pek 460 60 
19 Do 4 9 ch pekoe 810 43 bid 
20 Do 5 16 do pek sou 1440 36 bid 
21 C 6 5 do bro pek 500 54 
22 C 7 12 do pekoe 1176 47 
23. C 8 12 do pek sou 1176 38 
24 St, Andrew’s 
TNO 9 18 hf-ch or pek 1188 73 
25 Do 10 22 do bro pek 1430 59 
26 Do 11 22 do pekoe 1420 53 
27 Wereagalla 12 15 do bro pek 750 . 66 
28 Do 13 11 do pekoe 550 52 
29 Do 14 23 ch pek sou 1955 42 
30 Do 15 2 do congou 200 30 
31 Aadneven 16 382;hf-ch bro pek 1600 61 
32 D 17 39 ch pekoe 3510 46 
33) K MOK 18 4:hf-ch bro tea 200 37 
34 Do 19 5 ch dust 375 24 
35 Depedene 20 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 41 bid 
36 Do 21 do pekoe 450 40 bid 
37 Do 22 14 do  peksou 630 37 
388 w D 23 28 do bro sou 1400 34 
39 Do 24 6 do bro mix 300 15 bid 
40 Do 25 4 do dust 320 23 
41 Allakolla 26 18 dv bro pek 1080 «59 
42 Do 27 1 do 
7 ch ekoe 760 46 
43 Do 28 8 do 3 
lhf-ch pek sou 860 41 
44 Do 29 2. .ch bro tea 300 25 
51 Brae | 36 21 hf-ch bro pek 1470 58 bid 
58 Burnside 43 14 .do  bro:pek 700 = 63 bid 
69: Do 44 17 do pekoe 850 52 bid 
60 Do 45 4 do souchong 200 40 
61 Do 46 1 do dust 60 24 


+ CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST 


Messrs. ForBEs & Watker put up for sale at the 


—_——. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Minoine Lane, Nov. 8th, 1888. 
Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 15th Nov.:— 
Ex “Jumna”—URY, lb 97s; 1c 1t 94s; 16 925: 1b 
101s. St Leonards, 1t le 77s. 
Ex “ Austral”—Udahena, 2c 1t 1b 983, 


Ex “‘ Gleneagles ”—Kondesalle OBEO, SD, 2 bags 79s 


: : 6d. 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 11th Dec., | 6d; 1bag 90s; 2 bags 79s . : : 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,802 lb.), which| Ex “ ae see 3c 2b 100s ; 1t 106s; 1t 938; 
sold as under :— 1b 1058; 2c 1t aa 
Lot Mark § Box WES Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold i 
cA prices o sola in 
‘ Se aa AE MEO UE ae Mincing Lane up to Novy. 22nd: — 
oganagoda- “c ” . 
Bane ee ig MEA HEeR ateetoee BOA Ex Telarion Peres Valley ont a 1b 1016; 3c 
2 Do 14 ~3 do _pekoe 102. 34 99s 6d; 1t 1 78; Le 8 6d; ags 978. 
3 Do 16 6 do brotea 300 28 Ex “‘Navarino”—Oraig, 5c 99s; 1t 107s 6d; le 1b 93s; 
4 Do 18 1 do dust big 123 1c 1b 80s 6d; 1t 81s; 1c 1b 1 bag 7ds. 
5 FredsgRuhe 20 11 do _ bro pek 550 62 Ex “Pallas”—Liddesdale, 4c 1b 103s 6d. 
6 Do 22 Be do peree “ein ® Ex “Ethiopia”—Ouvah JB, 1c 1b 1028; 12c¢ 99s; 30 1t 
aE Be We Gq PEE SON 300 35 | 9786d; 1t 98s; 1b 112s; 1c 112s; le 1b 95s 6d; 5 bags 
9 Do 28 3 do fans 195 29 99s. Ouvah GH, 2c 1t 104s 6d; 4c 1b 106s; 16.998; 2b 
10 Glenorchy 30 8 do _ bro pek 440 67 112s; 1e 938; 2 bags 100s 6d. 
11 Do 32 12 do do 660 67 Ex “Hesperia” —Ambawelle, It 98s. 
12 Do 84 9 do do 495 68 
13 Do 36 21 do  pekoe 105057 
14 Do 38 14 do do 700 59 
ae De oo 18 ae Fi do fon pe CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 
‘0 us 
He Bandrapolla a 24 ee bro pek ee be bid (From Wilson Smithett & Co's py ae 
1 Do 46 27 do ekoe bid Vv. a : 
On a). Oy coy Sas con 900 42 bid eae a or 
20 Do 50 ch dust 148 26 2 
21 Clunes 52 23 hf-ch pekoe 103542 Mark Natural Renewed Root 
22 Do 54 21 do peksou 945 38 Stem 
23 Thornfield 56 27 do pekoe 1512 53 ST&LO,indiamond 234 5d 3d to 33d 
24 Do 58 20 ch pek sou 1600 43 bid | Holbrook 23d to 3d ' 82d to 4d se 
25 Do 60 3 hf-ch pek dust 255 28 Lanka Plantation Co., 
26 Do 62 4 do sou 06 30 Limited 3d 4d to 5a 33d to 4d 
27 Horagoda 64 22 do bro pek 1100 59 bid | Portree 23d to3d 5d 4d 
28 Do 66 13 do  pekoe 585 43 Pine Hill, Hybrid a 32d “0 
29 Do 68 12 do pek sou 540 40 bid | Asgeria 2d 7 x 
30 Do 70 1 do  fannings 410 27 Go. nambill 22d to 3d 3d Pp 
31 Do 72 1 do dust 75 24 Derry Clare 33d to 4d os 3d 
32 Fernham 74 21 do pekoe 945 51 Nahaveena as 4d to 44d FP 
33 Do 76 21 do  peksou 945 41 Kolapatna 2d to 23d 4d to 44d Si 
34 Do 78 1 do  fannings 480 31 Ed Hybrid ibe 5d oa 
35 Do 80 2 do congou 80 36 Merisketiya ,, 4d 6d 6d 
36 Middleton 82 36 do bro pek 2016 67 Verelapatna at 54d pon 
37 Do 84 24 ch pekoe 2400 49 Lynsted 4d 5d to 54d =e 
38 Do 86 2 do dust 224 25 Ardlaw 3d 42d to 5d 6¢d 
39 Kelaneiya 88 28 do bro pek 2380 59 Unugalla 1jd 6d soe 
40 Do 90 29 do pekoe 3045 46 Mahaellia 3d to 34d aa ie 
41 Do 92 do congou 210 34 NWE 2a ie 5 
42 Do 94 3hf-ch dust 225 24 Angroowelle mo one ess 
43 Kennington 96 9 do _ bropek 450 49 Cattarantenne 22, oe mae 
44 Do 98 385 do pekoe 1750 42 Madulkelle 3d as + 
45 Do 100 3 do dust 120-26 Uva Estate MS 3d to sid or 
46 K 102 1 ch pek sou 95 40 Hindagalla 3d 5d a1 
47 LGE 10% 11 hf-ch or pek 660 45 Scarborough 3id to 3$d a see 
48 Do 106 7 do  pekoe 385 41 Wiharagalla 24d to 3d & a 
-49 Bowlana 108 2 ch or pek 200 60 Mausakelle 3 cs 4d 
-50 Do 110 6 box bro pek 120 70 Bearwell ie 5d 33d 
51 Do 112 8 ch  peksou 720 46 Fermoyle aid 6d ae 
52 P 114 4 do bro mix 400 16 Doorcomadella 23d to 3d aa see 
54 Arcadia 118 7hf-ch fannings 350 26 Forest Hill 3d to 4d wv an 
55 Do: 120 6 do dust 300-25 Hagalla 4d 4d to 6id 6 
60 Riseland 130 21 box bro orpek 378 59 Nugagalla 4d 52d np 
(under 28 1b. gross) ST & LC, B in dia. 4d to 42d 8st neon 
61 Do 132 11 hf-ch pekoe 550 43 Dunsinane, Hybrid 43d to 5d 73d to 8d 5 
62 . Do 134 4 do pek sou 200 = 41 bid | Tillicoultry 500 5d te 
63 Do 136 1 do bro pek dust 68 30 Roeberry 32 to 4d a oe 
64 ee ie 3 Fo bro pek ie ae DPO 22d to3d 5d to 64d pss 
65 [c} 1 2 do congou 10 
68 Do 142 1 do pek fans JO. "2008 | Neri Pee ET a 
67 G 144 4 do bro mix 400 42 EH K indiamond Bd Joa ss 
68 TAS 2) Ban CESS eee ST & LC, A in diamond 334 10d sid 
69 Bearwell 148 24 do  souchong 1200 40 Lanka Plantation Co a 
70 Do 150 3 do dust 223 25 Limited 2 4 6d to 63d 
71 Do 152 1 do bro mix Ws) Merisketiya, Ledger _11d 1d 
72° Angroo- Xenon 93d to 10d a 
wella 154 18 do bro or pek 954 68 Forest Hill 2% 5d to 52d * % 
73 Do 156 25 do pekoe 1125 57 ST&LC,B an 2 ar = 
[I==*' Not arrived ” lots are omitted.] diamond 43d te 53d 92d tolld “co 
Dovedale 4td lld sys 
‘CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. | czyLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minctne Lanz, Novy. 15th, 1889. 


Ex “Glenagles ”—Wattagalla, 2 cases 2s 6d; 2 1s 6d; 
1 185d; 2-1s 2d;11s. Kobanella, 6 cases 1s 2d; 3 112d; 
9 11d; 1 1s7d; 11s 2d; 1 ite 7d. 

Ex ‘‘ Oceania ”—Kobenella, 3 cases 2s 2d; 2 1s 7d. 

Ex “ Arcadia”—Lagalla, 1 case 8d; 1s 6d, Angroo- 
welle, 6 cases 1s. 

Ex ‘ Britannia”—NG,5 cases Tiid. 


=————E—~aéeesecawwe 
‘CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


STS —— 


CoLomBo, January 14, 1890. 


| 
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Pricr :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


~~ __ 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. 0. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room, today, 11th Dec., the undermen- 
tioned lots of Tea (11,474 1b.), which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
0. No. lb. Cc: 
1 MEBS 74 26 ch pek sou 1950 38 
2 Do 76 18 do  pekoe 1440 41 
3 Do 78 14 do or pek 1260 = 48 bid 
4 Do 80 5 hf-ch oolong No. 1 250 48 
5 Do 82 5 do do » 2 225 4 
6 84 4 ch bromix 360 15 
7 Deanstone 86 4 hf-ch pekoe 178 43 
' 8 Heeloya 88 6 do bro pek 259 55 
9 Kirklees 90 1 ch bro pek 1100 
10 Do 92 1 do pekooe 100 45 
11 Do 94. 1 do pek sou 110 42 
122 WG 96 3 hf-ch dust 240 0-24 
13 Do 98 1 do red leaf 47 1b 
14 Nabalma 100 30 do _ bro or pek 1650 57 bid 
15 Do 2 27 ch _ pekoe 2700 46 
16 Do 4 6 do pek sou 600 42 bid 


Mr. E. Bzenwam put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Dec., the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (5,780 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. lb. Cc. 
1Y¥D 1l 5 ch faunings 500 19 
2 Poyston 12 12 do bro pek sou 1272 49 
3 Do 13. 1 co dust 168 25 


Mr. ©. E.H. Synons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Dec., the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (8,055 lb.), which sold as 
under :— i 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Ib. (05 

1 MEBS 6 3 ch pek sou 225 =. 30 _ bid 
2 Do 8 3 do pekoe 240 89 bid 
3 Do 10 3 do or pek 270 45 bid 
4 Do 12 5 hf-ch oolong pek No.1 250 50 

5 Do 14 6 do do » 2270 40 

6 Do 16 5 do greentea ,, 1 250 45 bid 
Uf Do 18 6 do do 2 270 out 

8 Nahalma 20 56 do _ broorpek 3080 58 bid 
9 Do 22 23 ch pekoe 2300 47 

10 Do 24. 6 do pek sou 600 42 

ll FBG 26 4hf-ch dust 300 26 

12 4 do bro pek 225 52 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the | 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Dec., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (15,839 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot. Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No 1b. @s 
1 Harrow 1 10 hf-ch bro pek 550 63 
2 Do 3 15 do pekoe 750 43 
3 Do 5 12 do pek sou 600 44 
4 Do 7 1 do bro tea 65 26 
5 Glanrhos 8 4 do bro pek 200 69 
6 Do 9 6 do pekoe 300 49 
vi Do 10 18 do pek sou 810 45 
16}, \ AE BS 20 6 hf-ch pekoe 240 =. 39 bid | 
14 Do 21 3 do pek sou 120 389 
15 OO 22 3 ch bro pek sou 269 15 
16 CHG 23. 3 do pek sou 300 34 
17 Do 24 6 do sou 600 30 
18 Do 25 9 do bro tea 900 14 
19 Do 27 9 do congou 810 22 
20 Do 29 12 hf-ch pek dust 840 3 
91 XXX OL 4 ch bro tea 735 15 
22 St. Cathe- 
rine 32 3 Co bro pek 300 57 

93 Do 33 2 do pekoeNo. 1 180 48 
24 Do 34 2 do pekoe 160 44 
25 Do 25 8 do pek sou 640 43 
26 Do 37 1 «do bro pek fan 120 27 
31 BER 42 3 ch bro pek 270 50 
32 Do 43 3° do pekoe 240 43 
33 Do 44 5 do pek sou 400 38 
34 Do 45 1 do dust 140 25 


Messrs. SomMERVILLE & Co. put up for saleat the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 18th Dec., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (18,485 lb.), which 
gold as under :— 

ot 


Box Weight 
No Mark No Pkgs Description per lb ec 
1 Hattanwella 51 3 hf-ch bro or pek 135 77 
2 Do 52)-" 5) ‘do pekoe 225 56 bid 
3 Harmony 53 4 do bro pek 200 70 
4 Do 545 cn pekoe 450 49 
5 Do 55 2 do pek sou 180 40 
6 Do 56 1hf-ch bro mix 45 31 
7 Do 57 1 do pek fans 60 31 
8 AST 58 2 ch bro tea 200 17 bid 
9 Do 59 1 do dust 120 24 
10 Do 60 1 do 
2 hf-ch unassorted 160 29 bid 
11 Lyndhurst 61 6 ch bro pek 600 67 
12 Do 62 13 do pekoe 1170 54 
13 Do 63 15 do pek sou 1350 43, 
144 DPO 64 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 60 bic 
15 Do 65 25 do pek sou 1000 44 
16 Brae 66 36 do pekoe 1980 50 
218 71 7 do © dust 560 26 
22 DG 1241. 00 bro tea 350 35 
23 Do 73 6 do dust 420 26 
24 Do 74 7 do bro mix 350 27 
25 P 75 1 ch dust 160 26 
26 CTM 76 2 hf-ch bro mix 180 17 
Q7 Do 77 1 do dust 70. 23 
28 R 18*-21=7ch pek dust 120 25 
29 KR 79 1 do dust 120 26 
30 R 80 2 do bro tea 220 31 
31 RK 81 1 do unasor'ted 100 3c 
32 C C 82 1 do pekoe 100 43 
33. G 83 7 hf-ch. pekoe 490 43 
34 Naseby 84 9 ch or pek 555 70 bid 
35 Do 85 7 do pekoe 420 60 bid 
36 Woodend 86 7 hf-ch bro pek 385 56 bik 
37 Do 87 5 ch pekoe 425 44 
38 Do 88 7 do pek sou 595 43 
39 AST 3 ht-ch pekoe 150 25 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today; 18th Dec., the under- 
mentioned lots cf Tea (51,963 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No 1b. Cc. 
1 NDCL 86 1 ch sou 100 38 
2 Do 87 6 do dust 666 21 
3 GKW 88 2 hf-ch brotea 100 40 
4 Do 89. 5 do dust 375 25 
5 L 90 . 3 ich do 342 25 
6 Torrington 101 12 do bro pek 1320 62 bid 
7 Do 103° 12 -do pekoe 1200 54 
| 8 Do 105 12 do pek sou 1080 46 
\-9 Do 107 2hf-ch dust ‘160 25 
P10! Da 108 8 ch unassorted 674 3 
11 Do 110. 1 box ~~ souchong 32 38d 
12 Do lll 1 hf-ch dust 69 25 
13 Mahanilu 112 41 do bro pek 2460 68 bia 
14 Do 114 36 ch  pekoe 3600-52 bie 
15 Do 116. 7 do pek sou 630 44 bia 
16 Do 118 2 do bro mix 1501 9229 
17 Do 119) 2) do dust 170 27 
18 Kadienlena 120 1 do do 130 26 
/19 Logan 121 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 65 
|20 Do 123 20 do pekoe 900 55 
21 Do 125 33 do pek sou 1485 44 
22 Do 127 8 do sou 360 38 
| 23 Ivies 129 17 do bro pek 850 59 
| 24 Do 13112) ch pekoe 1030 48 
| 25 Do 133 10 do pek sou 900 43 
‘26 Do 135 1 hf-ch dust 55 25 
| 27 Do 136 1 do red leaf 32 16 
28 Little Valley 137 1 ch dust 80 25 
|29 ETE 138. 7 do bro mix 728 22 
30) Wet 140 «1 box sou 14 26 
|31 Do 14 1eealh dow dust 20 95 
| 32 Ayr 142. 8 hf-ch bro pek 440 64 
| 33 Do 144 13 do pekoe 585 48 
34 Do 146 18 do pek sou 756 45 
35 Do 148 1 do fans 53 36 
36 Do 149 2 do congou 90 33 
ot) 150 1 do fans 50 42 
38 iL. 151-493 do pek dust 150 30 
| 39 S C 152. 1 ch sou 116 86 
| 40 Do 153. 2 do dust 208 23 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE ‘SALES LIST. . 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. per lb. c. 

41 DE “154 7 ch bro mix 630 32 

42 Do 156 9 do dust 792 26 

43 Mattagadera 157 22 hf-ch bro pek 1254 50 bid 
44 Do 159 20 do pekoe 1000 48 

45 Do 161 20 do pek sou 982 44 

46 Do 163 2 ch dust 182 25 

47 AB 164 1 do sou 93 31 

48 Do 165 2 do dust 170 26 

49 F T 166 11 hf-ch pekoe 550 45 

50 Do 168 15 do pek sou 750 42 

51 Great Valley 170 54 box bro or pek 1080 75 bid 
52 Do 172 25 ch or pek 2500 55 bid 
53 Do 174 38 do pek sou 3420 46 bid 
54 Do 176 37 do do $330 out 
55 8 V 178 3 hf-ch unassorted 150 Al 

56 Blackburn 179 8 ch or pek 800 45 bid 
57 Do 181 19 do pekoe 1710 38 bid 
58 Cruden 183 64 hf-ch cr pek 3520 66 bid 
59 Do 185 45 ch pekoe 4500 50 bid 
60 Do 187 7 do pek sou 700 46 

61 Do 189 2 do unassorted 170 46 bid 
62 Do 190 2 do bro mix 170 36 

63 Do 191 4 do dust 300 27 

64 NB 192 1 ch bro pek 100 83 

65 Nahakettia 193 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 46 

‘66 Do 194 3 do pekoe 150 36 

67 Do 195 8 do peksou 400 33 


Messrs. ForsEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Dec., 
the uadermentioned lots of Tea (48,680 lb.), which sold 
8 under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. lb. Cc. 
1 Hatale 170 1 ch sou 86 28 
2 Alton 172 5 do dust 675 24 
3 Kirimettia 174 65 hf-ch bro pek 250 51 
4 Do 176 11 do pekoe 550 439 42 
5 Do 173 13 do pek sou 650 40 
6 Do 1680 3 do pek fan 150 36 
7 Do 182 3 do unassorted 150 32 
8 Do 184 1 do red leaf 50 32 
9 Do 186 2 do dust 120 26 
10 BISN 188 4 do _ bro pek 225 51 
11 Do 190 I do pekoe 68 42 
12 Ranee-Car- — 
du 192 16 ch bro pek 1760 65 
13 Do 194 16 do pekoe 1600 49 
14 Mausakelle 186 21 do bro pek 1260 59 bid 
15 To 198 25 do pekoe 2625 50 
16 Do 200 2 do congou 200 36 
17 10 202 1 do du-t 90 24 
18 204 7 do bro mix 735 23 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 
19 Polatagama 2U6 39 hf-ch bro pek 1950 61 bid 
20 Do 208 63 do pekoe 3150 50 
21 Do 210 42 do pek sou 2100 45 
22 Abamala 212 17 do bro miz 935 34 
23 Attabage 214 11 1045 59 bid 
24 Do 216 29 do pekoe 2320 49 bid 
25 Do 218 31 do pek sou 2635 43 bid 
26 Do 70 2 ch dust 280 25 
27 Do v22 1 do red leaf 100 17 
-28 Do 224 1 hf-ch red leaf 42 17 
29 Kast Holy- 
rood 226 2 ch pek sou 300 46 
-30 Do 228 1 do fans 140 23 
31 EWAH 230 1 do dust 160 23 
32 Kaluganga 232 5 hf-ch or pek 250- 68 
33 Do 234 8 do bro pek 400 «64 
34 Do 236 26 do pekoe 1040 51 
85 Do 238 19 do pek sou 760 44 
36 Do 240 1 do sou 50 =. 36 
37 Do 242 2 do fans 40 34 
38 Do 244 1 do pk dust 70 25 
.39 §t. Heliers 246 6 ch bro tea 600 18 
40 Do 248 9 do dust 675 26 
41 Avisawella 250 8 hf-ch sou 400 30 
42 Do 252 2 do dust 150 26 
43 Bismark 254 1 ch fans 141 36 
44 Do 256 2 do dust 244 25 
45 Do 258 1 do congou 100 = 87 
46 HS 260 5 do sou 425 37 
AT Do 262 3 do dust 430 26 
48 S 264 7 hf-ch_ bro pek 420 34 
49 S 266 4 do ust 320 25 
50 8 268 3 do red leaf 129 14 
51 S 270 1 do bro mix 46 20 
52 Court Lodge 272 9 ch bro pek 105379 
-53 Do 274 13 do pekoe 1170 = 65 
44 Do 276 11 do pek sou 935 56 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. 
55 Dessford 278 1hf-he bro pek 108 49 bid 
55. Do 280 3 do  pekoe 294 8648 
57 Do 282 1 do pek sou 91 40 
58 Horagaskelle 284 4hf-ch bro pek? 205 41 
59 Do 286 4 do pekoe 174 35 
60 Do 288 6 do pek sou 313 30 
62 Melrose 292 24 do bro pek 1440 50 bid 
63 Do 294 13 do pekoe 155 41 bid 
64 Do 296 2 ch pek sou 320 38 
66 G 300 2 ch _ pekoe 6 200 8638 
67 R 302 1 hf-ch pekoe * 500 48 
68 M 304 2 do  pekoe 11038 
69 M 306 2 do congou 80 26 
70 M 308 6 do sou 300 30 
71 M 310 1 do bro tea 50 13 
72 M 312 4 ch red leaf 360 15 
73 T 314 1 hf-ch pekoe 67 37 
74 J 316 2 do pek sou 99 33 
15 J 318 5 do bro mix 400 15 
76 S K 320 3 do dust 252 25 
177 CB 322 2 do bro pek 110~—Ss« 60 
78 Do 324 6 ch bro mix 630 44 
79 Do 326 2 hf-ch dust 160 26 
80 Clunes 328 25 do bro pek 1250 50 
81 Do 330 21 do pekoe 945 43 
82 L 332 1 do  pekoe 35 45 
63 L 334 1 do pek sou 44 37 
8 L 336 1 do sou 61 36 
8 L 338 1 do dust 36 23 
&6 Kirimattia 340 1 ch red leaf 103 31 
87 Do 342 1 do dust 146 24 
88 Koladenia 344 2 doe bro tea 252 28 
89 SSS 346 2 do  pek sou 230 289-27 
90 Do 348 1 do red leaf 136 18 
91 Do 350 2 box bro orpekfans 40 37 
92 VO 352 2 hf-ch tro tea 20 15 
93 Warwick 354 4 do bro mix 240 33 
94 Do 356 1 do  congou 50 3038 
95 Do 358 1 do bro tea 50 486-29 
96 Glengariffe 360 7 do do 392 39 
97 Do 362 2 ch dust 220 26 
98 Bramley 364 2 do do 200-27 
99 DO 366 4 hf-ch pekoe 176 37 
100 Do 338 2 ch 

3 hf-ch dust 52224 
101 Do 370 1 do do 64 23 


Messrs. E. Bennam & Co. put up for sale at 
the Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th 
Jav., the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,683 lb.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box : Weight 
No. No. Pkgs. Description Ib. cs 
4 X (in Estate 
mark) 5 2hf-ch bro pek 95 30 
5 Do 6 38 do pek sou 137 27 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commereral Correspondent.) 
Mrincine LANE, Nov. 29th, 1890. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Nov. 29th :— 


Ex “Ethiopia’—Monerakands, 4c 1018; 2c 29s; 4c 1q 
198s; 1c 116s. 


Ex “Titen’’—Ouvah JB, 1c 1t 103s; 5¢ 100s; 6c 1t 
99s 6d; 3c 1t 98s; 1t 98s 6d; 1b 113s; 1c 118s. Gona- 
kelle, 1b 99s; 1t 100s; 1 97s; 1b 113s; 1b 89s; 1b 84s; 
1b 95s; 1t 83s. Niabedde, 1b 102s; le 1t 99s 6d; lb 
113s; 1t 918; 1b 83s. oy 


Ex “Hispania’?—Nayabedde, 4c 99s. 

Ex “‘Ariel”—Pittarat Malle, 6b 100s. 

Ex ‘Vega’—Nonpariel, 2c 100s. 

Ex “‘Menelaus’”—ST&LO A, 9 bags 84s. 

Ex “Hispania’—Ouyah JB, 15c 1b 99s 6d. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Ex ‘‘Titan’”—Brookside, le 114s; lc 93s; 2 bags 98s 
‘6d; 1b 92s; 1c 90s. ST&LO, 1b 103s; 8 bags 893. Kelly 
Hill, 1b lc 1t 1008; le 985; 1b 1138; 1t 91s; 1 bag 
96s 6d: 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha’’—Concordia, 1 bag 90s. 

Ex “Britannia’’—Liddesdale, 2 bags 99s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 6th Dec.:— 

Ex ‘“‘Cyclops”—Coslanda, 2c 109s; 7c 104s; 5c 1b 100s 
6d; 1b 95s 6d; 1e 1b 128s. Palli, 1t 102s; 5¢ 101s; 7c 1t 
98s; 1¢ 93s; 2c lb 121s 

Ex “Traveller”—Gonamotava, 1c 102s; 2c¢/1t 106s; 1b 
1188; le 1t 99s 63; 2c 983; 1b 112s. 

Ex “‘Gapella’—Sarnia, 1b 94:. 

Ex “Glenearn’’—Brookside, 1b 104s, 

Ex ‘‘ Austral’’—New Oornwall, Forest Hill, 1b 105s. 

Ex “Jumna”—Doomoo, 1b 105s 

Ex “Arcadia”—Berragalla, 1c 107s. 

Ex “‘Quetta’”’—Thotulagalla, 1b 105s. 

Ex ‘Duke of Argyll’’—Mausagalla, 1b 102s. 

Ex “Ocean”—Covslanda, 1b 103s, 

Ex “Ningchow”—Hanipha, 1b 100s. 

Ex ‘‘Cyclops’””—Concordia, 1b lle 99s; lb 113s; 1b 
412s; lb 91s; 1c 895 6d. 2 bags 988 

Ex ‘“‘Lusitania’’—Dammeria, 1b 98s; 1 bag 90s; 1 bag 
85s. Battawatte; 1c 97s; 1t 1b 95s; 1b 102s; Lb 89s 6d. 
Balmoral, 1101s; 1c 1b 98s; 1¢ 96s 6d; 1b 111s; 1t 94s; 
‘10 bags 89s; 1 bag 853; 2 bags 89s 6d 

Ex ‘‘Khedive’—Kelburne OO, 2c 1b 106s; 10c 1028; 
‘Qe 101s 6d; 2c 1b 98s; 1b 94s; 2c 1288; 2c 93s 6d; 2 bags 
968; 1 bag 103s; 1 bag 90s. 

Ex “Cyclops’’—CHdeS (A), 1c¢ 933 6d; 1c 1b 988; 2 
113s. Charley Valley, 2c 978; 1b90s. Ouvah OGA, 1 
101s 6d; 5c 99s 6d; 2c 1t 97s; Ie 958 6d; le 9le; 3 bags 
99s 6d; 1 bag 88s; 1t 102s; 2c 1b 966d; 1t 90s; 1t 9U. 
I RWA, 1c 1b 99s; 1b 94s; 1b 885; 1 bag 90s; 1 bag 101s. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 20th Dec. :— 

Ex “Clan Macgregor”’—Coslande, le 1b 1i4s 6d; 3c 
1t 106s 6d; 3c 101s; 1b 99s; 1c 1248; 1¢95s 6d. Arnhall, 
‘le 115s; 8c 107s; 2c 103s 6d; 1b 98s 6d; 1b 1218; 1b 97s; 
lbag 105s. 

Ex “Clan Fraser’’—Wiharagalla, 1t 1168; 6c 109s 6d; 
3c 1b 104s; 1b 1088; 2t 129s; le 97s; 1 bag 95s; 1 
‘bag 103s. 

Ex ‘Austral’ —Kahagalla, lc 1b 124s, . 

Ex “Britannia”—Kelburne, 1c 1t 126s 6d. 

Ex “Deucalion’’—Dambatenne, 1c 1b 127s 6d. 

Ex “Taroba”—Norwood, 1 bag 99s. 

Ex “Jumna’”’—St. Leonard’s 1t 74s. 

Ex “Victoria”—Blackwood, 1 bag 99s. 

Ex “Arcadia” I bag 83s. JW&Co.:London,§j10 bags 
‘91s; 1 bag 87s. 

Ex “Jumna’—(OOC), 10 bags 88s. 

Ex “Palamed”—Palli O, 1b 103s; 3c 102s; 5c 988; lc 
1b 985; 1t 95s 6d; 2c 928 6d; 2 bags 116s 6d. Wibara- 
galla, 1c 1b 1178; 5¢ 112s; 6c 1128 6d; 5c 106s 6d; 2c 1t 
108s; 2c 1t129s; 2c 978; 2 bags 105s; 1 bag 1026; 1 
bag 107s. 

Ex ‘“‘Austral”—Moragalla, 2 bags 85s. 

Ex “‘Oonfa”—SMS, 4 bags 85s. 

Ex ‘‘)eucalion”—Lunugalla, 2c 1¢ 89s 6d. 

Ex “Palamed”—Yoxford, 1t 1143; 2c 1b 1088 6d; 2c 
1¢ 104s; 1b 100s; 1t 105s; 1c 95s; 1 bag 1018 

Ex “Olan Fraser’—Dunsinane, 1t 107 ; 
100s; 1b 118s; 1b 90s; 1b 978; 1b 92s. 

Ex “Deucalion’—Dambatenne, 2c 1t 105s. 

Ex ‘‘Manora”—Needwood 3, 3c 101s. 

Ex “Austral”—New Cornwall, 9c 1018 6d 

Ex “Olaymore”—Kirkoswald, 3c 107s 6d 

Ex “Oroya”—Regalla, le 115s. 

Ex “Oceana’’—Craig O, lc 115s, 

Ex “Palamed”’—Kotiyagalla, lb 115s; 3c 109s 6d; 
le 102s 6d; 1b 99s; 1c 100s; 1t 98s. Ouvah JB, 1t 102s; 
Jo 98s; 30 1b 97s; 1b 1168; le 110s; 1c 1t 92s; 2 bags 
978; 1b 978; 2c 1b 96s 6d; lo 1t 99s 6d; 1b 948 6d; lolb 
101s; 1c 1b 888 Gd. 1 bag 928; 8b 2c 89s 6d; 1 bag 

$s 6d. 


1t 1048; 1b 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(Fron Wilson Smithett & Co’s Circular.) 
Mincinac Lane, Dec. 6th, 1889. 
SuccIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
Doomoo 3d to 33d 23d to 54d 3d 
E C in diamond 2d to 3d 2d to 3d seo 
GM, J ae 3id 4d Sze 
ST&LOC,A ;, ss, 43d 
Kolapatna 2d to 23d 24d to3d 
Oranley 24d to 3d tee HO) 
Park, BFF 2d 3hd 2d 
CS in diamond tes 43d to dd =O 
Katooloya 2d to 24d ate 
Hauteville 22d ae 
Do Hybrid a0 67d 
Midlands 3ed 
Freshwater fe 34d to 4d 
Vedehette 3d or 
Waitalawa aoe 33d to 4d oe 
Kallebokka 24d to 54d 3d to4id 2d to 23d 
Wattakelly 25d 34d 3d to, 34d 
Kelburne 23d to 5d eee eae 
Ellagalla 14d to 12d 32 1d 
Wishford 2d 33d to 4d 3hd 
Bearwell Qa to abd 32d 3d 
Mahapahagalla 2d 3d to 6d 0 
Wevabedde Qid 4d to 43d 
Uva Estate 2d to 23d 4id 
MCC Co, in diamond 3d to 34d 8d 
Do Hyd ... 8d 
St. Mary’s 2d 4id 
Crowhill 2hd to 32d con cod 
Dunbar 23d 33d 3d to 43d 
Diyagama 3hd 43d ae 
OFFICINALIS. 
Doomoo l?d to 3d 63d 
GM, J in diamond nae 9d. ees) 
STE&LC,A 4, 3d to Bhd id 7d to 74d 
Stair 34d on Tid 
Eskdale 3d to 34d 7kd hee 
Hauteville 4d oop 
Freshwater on 6d to 64d a0 
Wishford 3d 5d to 53d 6d 
Ragalla 3d to 3d oon) 64d 
D RS, Calisaya l#d to 13d oO aes 
MC C Co. in diamond, 
Ledger 4id Is 
Hindagalla 33d Gd 
Mincine LANE, Dec. 20th 1889, 
SucciRuBRA. 
STw&LO,S in dia- 
mond 3kd 7d to 4d noo 
ST&LC,A ,, 3d to 3d 53d ma 
Galloola 686 5d to 74d xD 
Mahaouvah 3d oot «so 
Queensberry 24d to 2d aes KK 
sowerakellie, Hy- 
brid 3d to 34d act ae 
Preston 2d 3d 5d 
Wevabedde 24d to 3d ae toe 
MCC Oo, in diamond 3d aS toe 
Fermoyle 33d 7d o 
Stamford Hill 2d to 34d 24d x 
Gonakelle 3d 64d a6 
Uva Estate 2d 3d ace 
PLS 24d dad “55 
Glenalpin 23 4td tc0 
Wariagalla 
Quill 53d to 84d 33d bd 200 
Lynsted 33d to 4d 43d to 6d con 
Llanthomas 23d 5d toe 
Elemane 3id to 33d 43d Per 
H,O in diamond 060 23d to 54d 2id 
Mousagalla 34d 25d See 
PB,P in diamond 33d 24d oo 
Kelbourne 2d ae. 600 
| Melfort 23d 43d to 5d se 
OFFICINALIS. 
ST&LC,A in diamond 3id ono 7d 
Maria aan 6d te 634 00 
Queensberry 4d 5d soe 
Gowerakellie, Hy- 
brid vee 1ld_ see 


4 
Mark Natural Re- 

Stem. newed. Root 
Preston 2d 4d non 
Coneygar 3d 54d to 6d 64 
Gonakelle, Ledger 64d 74d ae 
Yarrow Ledger 103d 500 20 
Moolgama Ledger 83d to 9d eno xn 
Glasgow 3d to 34d 5d 4hd 
Glenalpin 43d 83d to 9d “nD 
Glenalpin Hybrid 5d 83d on 
Lynsted 5d 8d (0 
Elemane oo 9d r 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Dec. 20th, 1889. 
Ex “Jumna”—Goonambil, 4 bags 47s. 
Ex “Australasian”—Elmshurst, 2 bags 50s, 
Ex “Rewa”—Crystal Hill, 5 bags 16s. 
Ex “Cilurnum”—A, London, 7 bags 50s. 
Ex “Austral”—Suluganga, 6 bags 95s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincina Lane, Noy. 29th, 1889. 

ae cy Octeea LAntA MC, 5 cases is 6d; 3 cases 
1s ld. 

Ex ‘“‘City of Bombay”—Tarifa, 6 cases 1s 6d; 2 cases 
1s 7d. 

Ex ‘‘Manora”’—JH, 2 cases 9d. ; 

Ex “Shanghai’—Vicarton, 3 cases 1s 3d; 1 case 94d. 

Ex *‘Austral’”’—Kobanelle, 2 cases 104d. 

Ex “Glenearn”—Kobanelle, 4 cases 104d. 

Ex “Orient’’—A&Oo. FB, 8 cases 1s 3d. 


OINNAMON SALES. 

Kuruvitte, 18 bales 73d; 4 73d; 25 7d; 2 64d; 3 6d; 
1 parcel 54d; 1 box 5d; 29 bales 63d; 4 53d; 76 64d; 2 
§d; 1 box 54d. 

DWK (in diamond), 6 bales 74d; 4 7d;1 6d. 

PWE, 6 bales 63d; 28d; 6 7d; 1 6d; 1 53a. 

Kirripitiya, 2 bales 74d; 47d; 1 6d; 2 53d; 1 7d. 

SDAR Kaderane, K, 7 bales 1s 3d; 1{1s;61s 1d; 4 
114d; 1 10d; 293d; 8 8d; 1 54d; 12 63d; 2 6d; 7 5d; 
1 box 44d; 6 bales 1s 2d;5 1s; 1 9d; 4 113d; 2 10d; 1 
9d; 6 @d; 3 53d; 6 7d; 6 64d; 4 bales1 box 43d; 3 bales 
1s 2d;5 1s; 1 1s; 3 10d;1 104d; 2 8d; 4 54d; 6 7d; 3 
6d; 7 43d; 1 box 4d. 

ASGP Kaderane, 23 bales 1s 6d; 31 1s 5d; 7 10d; 
6 8d; 1 7d; 7 634d; 1 box 16 bags 53d. 

FSWS Kaderane, 2 bale 1p 5d; 1 1s; 4 94d; 2 8d; 1 
parcel 94d; 1 box 53d. 

FSK Kaderane, 9 bales 9d; 2 9d; 2 8d; 2 74d; 1 parcel 
84d; 1 box 734d. 

FGWS Kaderane, 22 bales 11d; 12 9d; 4 93d; 6 8d; 5 
7d; 1 box 54d; 5 bales 63d; 7 6d; 12 53d, 19 53d. 

FSK Kaderane, 6 bales 11d; 2 104¢;6 93d;4 9d; 5 
7d; 1 box 54d. 

Horahena JDSR Kaderane, 7 bales 11d; 5 104d; 3 93d; 
2 8d; 2 73d; 5 64d;1 6d; 1 box 53d; 7 bags 6d; 11 330. 

ASGP Kaderane, 10 bales 93d; 7 7d; 1 box 54d; 1 bag 
53d; 7 begs 6d. 

A&S Ekelle, 4 bales 53d. 

Ekelle MHMG, 2 bales 84d; 22 64d; 4 6d; 4 6d 
1 5d 

VB 20 bags 234; 13 23d. 

FS Ekelle, 3 bales 6d; 6 64d;5 6d. 

DB Ekelle 2 bales 04d; 12 6d. 

AS Ekelle, 4 bales 53d. W. 6 bales 63d. 

FBG Travchland, 5 bales 103; 1 parcel 105d; 5 bales 
7d; 1 box 9d; 5 bags 54d; 5 5$d 

ASD and DD Kaderane, 15 bales 9d; 6 8d; 80 34d 30 
$d; 23 74d; 12 744; 7 7d; 1 644; 9 644; 10 6d; 1 64d;1 box 
54d; 4 bags 64d; 12 bags 5$d. 

A. & Oo., Ekelle,2 bales 1s 04d; '4 104d; 7 94d; 
1 9d; 1 8d; 1 7d; 26d; 1 box 53d; 3 bags 64d; 25 5d; 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


22 1s 2d; 67 11d; 1 9d;3 84d; 12 10d; 15 103d; 6 lld 


38 103d; 48d; 6 83d; 694d; 8 9d; 4 9d; 4 74d; 2 7a 
2 63d; 15 64d; 6 6d; 3 5d; 4 6d; 1 box 53d. 

F Hkelle, 1 parcel 74d; 1 box 54d; 1 94d; 1 64d_25 64d; 
5 6d; 1 53d. 

UG Ekelle, 4 bales 164d; 2 84d; 8 72d; 6 73d 6 7d; 
6 74d; 6 7d; 6 74d; 6 7d;51 63d; 5 64d; 17 Gd. 

GDC Ekelle, 7 bales 1s 1d; 161s; 2 114d; 12 11d; 
7 10$4;11 103; 1 5d. 

G D C Palanchens, 2 bales 1s 1d;4 1s 2d, 12 1s; 
2.18;6 11d; 6 114d; 18 11d; 18 9d; 10 10d; 12 93d; 
2 9d; 21 6d. 

R Kaderane, 1 bale 54d; 8 8d; 874d; 3 7d; 11 64d; 1 
53d; 3 6d;1 box 5d. 

GD CKkelle, 8 bales 1s; 20 11d; 2 11d; 6 104d; 6 
93d; 6 10d; 5 93d; 2 3d; 1 box 1s1d. 

G DO Palanchena, 13 bales 1s 1d; 6 1s; 3 114d; 
25 94d; 6 94; 12 84d;2 8d; 2 8d; 22 63d; 144d. 


G DCHkelle, 1 bag 53d; 54 22d; 7 58d; 20 5d; 10 42d; 


81 27d; 49 234, 
Meratta, 10 bales 73d; 12 7d; 2 6d; 5 74d; 18d; 7 7d; 
2 6d; 1 53d; 1 box 5d; 2 bales 6d. 


Andiambalam, 9 bales 73d; 2 6d; 4 74d; 3 64d; 2 7d ;- 


264d; 1 53d; 3 6d. 


Kaderane, 3 bales 8d; 5 74d; 3 6d; 10 83d; 2 


83d; 7 74d; 4 7d; 3 6d; 1 box 53d; 3 11s; 20 7d; 2 


1d; 9 9d; 12 76; 8 64d; 3 7d; 20 bags 53d. 
Rustoom, 13 bales 74d; 107d; 36d;1 6d; 1 53d. 
Kandevelle, 17 bales 73d; 11 64d; 10 63d; 2 6d; 
1 parcel 53d; 1 box 54d; 2 bales 8d. 
- Poeeuae: 7 bales 73d; 6 7d; 3 60; 4 6d; 1 52d; 
id. 5: 
Koottariavalle, 10 bales 74d; 14 7d; 4 6d; 1 box 5d; 
5 7d; 13 63d; 5 6d;15d; 1bale 6d; 197d; 7 63d; 4 63d. 
Kuruvitte, 15 bales 74d; 67d;153d; L box5d. — 
Ratmalane, 6 bales 73d: 7 7d; 206d; 6 6d; 1 53d. 
Kaderane, 4 bales 8d; 9 64d; 1 6d. 
Salawa, 5 bales 740; 10 7d; 


3 6d; 1 box 5d.— 
Local Papers. 


FS (in dia) Ekelle—24 bales 63d; 1 63d; 5 6d. 

UG (in dia) Eekelle—4 bales 103d; 2 84d; 8 73d: 
18 73d; 18 7d; 51 64d; 5 64d 12 6d; 5 53d. 

JDSR (in dia) Kaderane—5 bales 1s 2¢;18 1s 1d; 7 
11d; 5 103d; 3 93d; 2 8d; 2 74d; 5 63d; 1 6d. 

ea Morotto—1 bale 8d; 15 73d; 19 7d; 4 64; 
1 53d. . 

OHdeS Andeambalam—3 bales 8d; 13 74d; 2 7d; 5 
634; 5 6d; 1 53d. 

CHdeS Kaderane—14 bales 85d; 7 8d; 12 73d; 11 
7d; 3 644; 7 Gd; 1 53d. - 

CHdeS Rustoon—13 bales 74d; 29 7d; 11 64d; 4 64d: 

OHdeS Kandevalle—15 bales 74d; 27 7d; 10 63d; 2 
6d; 1 parcel 4d. ; 

CHdeS Bagatelle—9 bales 7d; 4 6d; 1 54d. 

CHdeS Koottariavalle—10 bales 74d; 14 7d; 4 6d. 


CHdeS Salawe—5 bales 73d; 15 7d; 11 64d; 11 6d;. 


1 5d. 
CHdS Kuruwitte—34 bales 74d; 34 7d; 36 64d; 5 64d; 
8 54d; 1 parcel 54d; 2 bales 53d. 3 
CHdeS Ratmalane—6 bales 74d; 7 7d; 20 640; 6 6d; 


d. 
Cifies DWK W in dia—6 bales 74d; 4 7d; 1 6d. 
CHdeS PK W—8 bales 8d; 5 7d; 1 6d, i 52d. 
OHdeS Hiripitiya—2 bales 736; 4 7d; 1 6d; 2 5$d. 
SDAR Kaderane W—6 bales 1s 2d; 5 1s; 4 114d; 2 
Tse 210d; 11 9d; 8 8d; 21 7d; 14 63d; 3 5d; 1 54d; 

43d. i f 

SDAR Kaderane E—3 bales 1s 2d; 6 1s; 1 103d; 3. 
10d; 2 8d; 6 7d; 3 64u; 4 5d; 7 4¥4. 


1 


FB Franklands—10 bales (1s 2d bid); 8 bales and - 


1 parcel 1s 2d; 10 bales Is; 5 bales and 1 percel 104d; 5. 
bales 7d. 

B (in dia) Kaderane—24 bales 64d. 

W (in dia) 6 bales 63d. 

FJ (in dia) Hkelle—6 bales 63d; 4 6d. 

Ekelle Planchen—2 bales 83d; 22 53d; 8 5d. 


R Kaderane—1 bale 84d; 8 8d; 8 74d; 3 7d; 11 634; 


3 6d; 1 54d.—Local “ Examiner.” ) 98 


‘(CEYLON OBSERVE, 


>? PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 2.1 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 
Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the) 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th Jan. 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,2753 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No lb, Ca 
1 Nahalma 30 30 hf-ch bro or pek 1650 59 bid 
2 Do 32 24 ch pekoe 2400 46 bid 
3 Do 34 5 do pek sou 500 41 
4 Do 36 35 hf-ch bro or pek 1925 59 bid 
5 Do 38 23 ch pekoe 2300 40 bid 
6 Do 40 4 do pek sou 400 41 
7 Do 42 4 hf-ch dust 800 26 
8 MK 44 18 do bro pek 900 59 
9 Do 46 38 do pekoe 1710 46 
10 Do 48 19 do pek sou 855 42 
11 Do 50 3 do souchong 135 31 
12 K C 52. 9 ch bro pek sou 990 34 
13 Do 54 3 do bro pek dust 450 28 
14 56 1 do pek sou 95% 39 
1 MEBS 58 17 do pek sou 1275 39 
16 Do 60 13 do pekoe 1040 43 
17 Do 62 12 do or pek 1080 50 bid 
18 DDS 64 22 do pek sou 1650 38 
19 Do 66 17 do pekoe 1360 41 
20 Do 68 14 do or pek 1260 49 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th Jan., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (24,1211b.), which sold 
as under :— 
Not Mark Box Weight 
Lo No Pkgs Description lb c 
1 G 10 3 hf-ch unassorted 150 38 
2 Do 11 1 do  souchong 48 36 
3 Y 1263) *chi red leaf 240 15 
4 Kandene- 
wera 13 10 do souchong 800 44 
5 Do 15)" 1) ado dust 80 26 
6 Kataboola 16 2 do souchong 200 380 
7 OW 17 3 do do No. 2 300 927 
8 D 18 1hf-ch pekoe 67 40 
9 Langdale 19 14 ch bro pek 1400 59 
10 Do 21 13 do pekoe 1300 48 
11 St. ( lair 93 1 do pek sou 92 48 
12 Hangranoya 24 3 do bro pek 330 50 
13 Do 25 4 do pekoe 380 43 
14 Do 27 15 do pek sou 1350 42 
15 Do 29 1 do congou 85 31 
16 Do 380 1 do dust 150 25 
17 Kanangama 31 13 do pekoe 1300 46 
18 Do 83 15 do pek sou 1500 44 
19 Mossville 35), 7% do or pek 700 48 bid 
20 Do 37. 7 do bro pek 665 53 bid 
21 Do 39 6 do pekoe 2 570 44 
22 Do 41 7 do s0U 700 35 
23 Do 43 7 do sou No. 770 35 
24 Tellisagalla 45 5 do bro pek 460 57 
25 Do ATi ONtdo) pekoe 675 45 
26 Do 49 12 do pek sou 984 44 
27 Do Eyl ak Cle) dust 112 25 
28 Logan 52 39 hf-ch pek sou 1755 47 
29 Anchor (in ; 
Estate mark) 54 12 ch bro pek 1380 64 bid 
30 Do 56 25 do pekoe 2500 51 
31 Do 58 14 do pek sou 1400 45 
32 Do 60 14 do bro mix 1680 34 bid 
33 F T «£362 23 hf-ch pekoe 1062 50 
34 Do © 64 26 do yfekson 1304s 4. 
35 Do 66 3 do bro mix 164 30 
36 Do 67 1 do dust 86 925 


_ Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at tho 
ofChamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 8th Ja, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (50,622 lb.), whien 


sold as under :— : 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No, No. lb. Cc. 
1 Wevelmadde89 6 hf-ch bro pek 342 50 
2 Do 90 6 do pekoe 330 41 
3 Do Chl Pi) el) dust 164 22 


| 
| 


Lot 
N 


oO. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


CoLoMBo, JANUARY 21, 1890. 


EE 


Prick :—123 cents each; 3 copies 
80 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee, 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. per lb. 
Wereagalla 92 7 hf-ch 
11 ch bro pek 1450 
Do 93 12 hf-ch 
9 cb pelkoe 1350 
Do 94 48 hf-ch pek sou 4080 
Do 95 3 ch congou 270 
Do 96 4 box bro tea 100 
Depedene 97 25 hf-ch bro pek 1250 
Do 98 13 do pekoe 650 
Do 99 15 do pek sou 675 
H D 100 49 do bro sou 2450 
Do 6: do peksou 270 
Do 2°) 8: do bro mix 400 
Do 3 4 do dust 320 
Marymount 4 3 do unassorted 150 
RP By 2% do! pekoe 490 
Hc 6 5 do bro pek 300 
Do Wi G80) pekoe 360 
Do 8 11 do pek sou 605 
Do 9 10 do unassort 600 
D 10)-1 ‘do congou 5 
DC ll 4%. do fanniugs 350 
Do 12 3 do dust 195 
Do 138 4 do bro mix 180 
DGA 14 13 do bro tea 780 
Do 15 4 do dust 260 
Do 16 5 do bro mix 275 
Diganakelle 17. 3 do bro pek 150 
Do 18 1 do pekoe 50 
Do 19 7 do pek sou 350 
Do 20 1 do dust 50 
ADF 21, 2hdo pek sou 100 
Do 22 2 do bro tea 120 
Ederapolla 23 9 do bro pek sou 522 
24 6 ch 
1 hf-ch dust 790 
S 25. 2) 4chi bro tea 227 
Ss 26 1 do pek sou 95 
Diary 27 +5 do fannings 500 
Do 28 2 hf-ch souchong 80 
St. Andrew’s 
TNC 29 -21 do or pek 1386 
Do 30 46 box do (under 
28 1b. gross) 920 
Do 81 22 hf-ch bro pek 1480 
Do 32 25 do pekoe 1625 
Salawe 388 4 do bro pek 216 
Do 389 8 do pekoe 416 
Do 40 17 do pek sou 850 
Do 41 8 do sou 416 
Do 42 1 do dust 64 
Do 43 9 do unassorted 450 
T 44 13 do do 702 
ny 45 1 do dust 66 
TD 46 1 do mixed 55 
ZZZ 51 4 do dust 200 
Do 52 4 do congou 160 
Friedland 53 1 do bro pek 52> 
Do 54 1 do pekoe 47 
Do 55 2 do do in 2lb. pkts. 56 
Do 56 1 box  souchong 17 
Do 57 1 do red leaf 12 
Suriakande 58 16 ch bro pek 1660 
Do 59 16 do pekoe 1600 
Do 60 12 do pek sou 1140 
Do 61 3 hf-ch dust 180 
Morningside 62 6 do bro pek 300 
Do 63 6 do pekoe 300 
Do 64 6 do pek sou 300 
MGS 65 6 do bro mix 800 
Do 66 2 do dust 110 
AST Wat  abogh 
3 hf-ch pekoe 210 
Do 72 6 do bro mix 600 
Do ia) Tteh 
1 hf-ch dust 190 
G 74 #2 ch pekoe 160 
E 75 1 do bro pek 90 
Ss 76 1hf-ch dust 60 
HGA WT do pek sou 45 
Do 78 1 ch  fannings 80 
Do 719 3 do bro mix 330 
D 80 5 hf-ch Duet 371 
ASC 81 2 do sou 110 
Do 82 1 do dust 50 
CC 83 38 do pekoe 150 
Do 84 3 do pek sou 150 
Do 85 1 do unassorted 40 


Cc. 


bid 
‘bid 
bid 
bid 


2 * CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


OS 


Messrs, Forspes & WALKER put up for sale at the | Lot Mark Hox Pkgs. Description Weight 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today. 8th Jav,.| No. No. per lb. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (102,493 lb.), which sold ee Silverton 150 5 ch or pek 475-50 bid 
asunder :— ee ph Seen 126 58 

ares - 2 -ch pekoe 810 44 bid 
re Mark Boe Pkgs. Description Wien ar 93 aM = 156 6 do ‘coe: 360 41 bid 

arene * : 2 4 y- 

1 Gikiyana- rood! 158 2 a 
kand 372 2 ch  bropek so 250 35 0 ch bro pek 2200 65 
ye iy. By ean Saoaniy 50 29 «6 [gn 6 BO 160 25 do pekoe 2500 49 bid 
3 UeDow 4376 | 1 ch te Do ——-:162_ 4 do pek sou 400 40 
Te neche dust 190 25 He NB 168 2 ch bro mix 217 33 
5 NVA Rie 8360), 4 beech brokpek 200 50 tos Uo, Boeke pee pape 
6 Do 382 16 do  pek sou 960 44 102 K ei pekoe 240-33 
TNA 384 10 do pek sou 600 44 eae cee pekoe YUH MSD Ne tatS 
8 Easdale 386 16 ch bro pek 1600 61 bid | 393 p ATG TO ee 
19 Do 388 12 do pekoe 960 59 ine olatagama176 45 hf-ch bro pek 2250 
10 Do 390 13 do  pek sou 104045 105 Hs ae ie ge pekoe 11) es 
11 Radella 392 18 do bro pek 1800 64 108 Ab 07 Speke 2750 ¢ withd’n. 
12 Do 394 13 do pekoe 1040-07959. Nip) Pan ane en ao eee enix 660 
13. Do 396 14 do pek sou 1120 44 ee 184 3 ch.» dust 300 
: hia: 108 Middleton 186 44 hf-ch bro pek 2464 61 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) m8 De ABs 12 co pekoe 1260 51 
14 Polatagama398 31 hf-ch bro pek 1550 63 9 190 2 hf-ch dust 15025 
15 DG iP OOM Oe GOMaaneKoS 2700 52 lll NAR 192 7 do  pek sou 420 42 
16 Do 2 48 do  pek sou 2400 46 we NA 19 5 do  pek sou 300 42 
17 Pooprassie 4 37 do _ bro or pek 1655 80 11d) Navheens 5196 iy.0) dose sirs pele 450 70 
18 Do 6 70 do pekoe 2800 54 115 Peay 198 12 do bro pek 1260 65 
19 Farnham 8 18 do bro pek 900 67 116 200 1 do dust — 90 26 
20 Do 10 30 do  pekoe 1350 51 m8 202 1 do bro mix 49-34 
2 F 12 6 do brotea 270 37 nee eee 294 1 ch do 90 33 
22 Middleton 14 47 do bro pek 2832 58 8 Singleton 206 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 63 
23 Do 16 20 ch _pekoe 2000 49 aie o 208 19 do pekoe 1064 48 bid 
24 Do 18 14 do pek sou 1540 44 
25 Do 20 1 do congow 108 30 
26 B&D 22 1 do red leaf 110 9-25 Messrs. A. H. Taompson & Co. put up for sale at the 
27 PDM 24 2 do souchong 160 39 ; 
28 Do nog tanita aerduct lll 27 Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 8th Jan., 
as athenicld Be Araeeh Susholt a Bb the uandermentioned lots of Tea (26,084 Ib.), which 
31 Thornley 382 57 do bro pek 3138567 sold as under:— 
p D 9 ch 900 oe ; 
2 De oe a a6 Bae Bain oe Toe Mark pon Packages Description Weight 
34 CRD 88 1 hf-ch dust 14 25 Dp aa ek lb. c¢. 
35 Do 40 2 do red leaf 100 19 1 Adelaide 1 4hf-ch or pek 180 8947 bid 
37 North Cove 44 3 do sou 270 33 2 Do 2 9 do bro pek 450 5L 
38 Lyegrove 46 21 hf-ch bro or pek 1050) vitha? 3 Do 4 8 ch  pekoe 720 = 45 bid 
39 Do 48 29 do bro pek 14505 Withd'n | 4 Do 6 6 do  peksou 510 42 
40 Do 50 14 do do No.2 700 44bia| 2 Do B 1 do sou 8 34 
41 Do 52 11 do  pekoe 550 39 6 Do 1 hf-ch dust 10) W265 
42 Do 54 2 do dust 132 92 7 Vinceit 10 6 do  bropek 300 48 bid 
43 D 56 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 38 19 12 21 do  pekoe 1050 43 
44 Fortoft 58 5 do  souchong 275 42 9 Do 14 4 do  pek sou 200 «387 
45 Do 60 4 do dust 320 25 10 Do 15 4 do  congou 220 30 
46 Do 62 2 do bro tea 100 36 11 Do 16 2 do bro pek dust 140 25 
47 Muliguseney 64 1 ch _ bro tea 100 §=26 12. Do 17 2 do red leaf 1000617 
48 Do 66 1 do dust 130 26 13 St. Vincent 18 1 box or pek 20 withd’n, 
49 Deemally 68 6hf-ch bro pek 330 60 bid} 14 JS 19 1 ch  pekoe 80 33 
50 Do 70 14 ch unassorted 1400 44 os A Woe) 129) Bs 400 63 
51 Invanhoe 72 18 do  souchong 1620 37 16 M 22 17 do  pekoe 850 45 
52 Do 74 9 do dust 1305 27 17 M 24 1 do  pek sou = 50 39 
53 West Hapu- 18 M 25 3 do fanvings 150 36 
tale 76 17 hf-ch broor pek 90273 19 M 26 1 do dust 5025 
54 Do 7€ 30 do  pekoe 1500 55 ZY Dis © 27, 5. do» mred leat 250-16 
55 Do 80 9 do  peksou 450 48 zl Do 28 2 do dust 90 24 
56 Do 82 4 do do No, 2 198 42 22 Digalla 29 8 ch congou 680 30 
57 Lameliere 84 11 do unassorted 770 43 23 Do 31 11 hf-ch dust 770, 26 
58 Bandarapolla86 19 do bro pek 1045 57 bid | 24 Patulpana 33 2 do  bropek 82 36 bid 
59 Do 8 32 do  pekoe 1600 50 25 Do 34 2 do peksou 75 30 bid 
60 Do 90 23 do  pek sou 1150 46 26 Do 35 5 do  bromix 220-20 bid 
1 Do 92 2 do dust 140 28 27 Esperanza 36 14 do bro or pek 616 78 
62 Berragalla 94 2 ch  congou 200 36 28 Do 38 39 do  pekoe 159257 
63 Do 96 2 do red leaf 224-29 29 SA 40 7 do  souchong 31541 
64 Rambodde 98 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 68 30 Do 41 5 do orpek dust 300 30 
65 Do 100 11 do pekoe 550 56 31 Do 42 1 do bro mix 45 36 
66 Do 102 14 do ~ pek sou 700 47 32 AKA,C 43 10 do _ bropek 500. 63 
87 Do 104 1 do congou 45 35 7 133 Do 45 29 do  pekoe 1450 51 bid 
68 Do 106 1 do dust 60 27 34 Do 47 25 do do No, 2 1250 46 
73 Mukeloya 116 3 do _ bro pek 150 56 34 Do 49 6 do  souchong 300 41 
74 Do 118 10 do peksou 500 44 35 Do 50 1 do  fanings 50 8947 
5 Do 120 1 do bro mix 50 34 36 Do 61 2 do dust 132 25 
76 WBL 122 4 ch _ pek sou 400 withd’n, | 37 Do 52 1 do  congou 56 31 
11 G 124 5 do  bromix 450 39 38 _ Do 53 3 ch  pekoe 330 32 bid 
718 & 126 3hf-ch dust 240 25 39 Y T 54 6 do pek sou 600 30 
19 & 128 1 ch red leaf 90 25 40 GAC 56 4 hf-ch bor pek 200 29 
80 RBB 130 23 hf-ch bro pek 1380 41 Do 57 2 ch  souchong 200 30 
81 Do 132 34 do  pekoe 1870 ‘ withd’n | 42 Do 58 4 do congou 400 26 . 4] 
82 Do 134 19 do  pek sou 9:0 44 _ Do 59 7 hf-ch dust 490 23 : 
83 Clunes 136 20 do bre pek 100051 45 Blair Avon 60 15 ch bro pek 1500 63 bid 
84 Do 138 28 do  pekoe 1260 44 46 Do 62 14 ch _pekoe 1260 53 
8 Do 140 15 do  pek sou 675 40 47 Do 64 22 do pek sou 1980 44 i 
86 Peru 142 1box dust 41 25 48 Do 66 1 do dust — 130-25 
87 Pansala- 49 Do 67 1 do bromix 114 89620 3 
tenne 144 1 ch  congou 100 36 50 X 68 hel gb ech bees 50 63 
88 Do 146 1 do fannings 95 28 51 X 69 1 Dr pekae 58 50 | 
89 Do 148 2hf-ch dust 150 96 5a X 70 1 ich| pek-sou 62 39 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
N per lb. c. 
53 HW D 71 21 hf-ch bro pek 1050 48 bid 
54 Do 73 16 do  pek son 640 44 bid 
55 Do 75 2 do dust 112 25 
56 Do i6) Lido congou 33 30 
57 NDXQZ 717 2 do bro mix 92 22 
58 Hakurugalla 78 9 do bro pek 450 57 bid 
- 59 Do 80 18 do  pekoe 900 45 bid 
60 Do 82 6 do peko sou 300 43 
61 BMW 84 2 do  fannings 110,027 
62 Do 8 1 ch souchong 100 25 bid 
63 Do 86 2 do congou 200 21 bid 
64 Do 87 4 hf-ch pek dust 280 25 


Messrs. E. Benham & Co. put up for sale at the 
‘Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (6,900 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Nh 
1 Fassifern 7 23 -ch bro|pek 2530 55 bid 
2 Do 8 16 do pekoe 1600 48 bid 
3 Do 9 17 do pek sou 1700 42 bid 
4 Do 10 2 do dust 290 27 

5 Do 11 1 do bro mix 120 30 

6 WO 12 5 do fannings 660 27 
Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


‘Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 15th Jan. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (16,013 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Wein 
b 


No. No. BGs 
1 MEBS 7) bh ON pek sou 825 38 
2 Do 72 10 do pekoe 800 44 
3 Do 74 9 do orpek 810 52 

7 Nahalma 82 38 hf-ch bro orpek 2090 58 bid 
8 Do 84 34 ch pekoe 3400 46 
6) Do 86 do pek sou 700 41 

10 Do 88 3 hf-ch dust 240 26 

11 Patiagama 90 9 ch bro or pek 900 ~=60 

12 bo 92 46 do pekoe 4140 47 

13 Do 94 2 do pek sou 180 39 

14 Do 96 2 do or pek 200 45 

15 Do 98 2 do dust 274 25 

“16 Do 100 1 do red leaf 56 21 

17 F 2 3hf-ch pek sou 168 32 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th Jan., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (44,834 lb.), which sold 
-as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
-No. Ne. lb. cc. 
1EB 86 5 hf-ch dust 375-25 
2 Do Sif 3rech bro mix 234 33 
3 ED) P 88 2 hf-ch bro tea 113 32 
4 Do 89 4 do or pek dust 286 27 
5 DPO 90 20 do pekoe 1000 48 
‘6 Relugas 91 45 do bro pek 2475 59 
7 Do 92 41 ch pekve 2310 49 
8 Do 93 28 do pek sou 2800 42 
9 Do 94 1 do dust 85 21 
‘10 Burnside 95 7 do bro pek 700 ~=—559 bid 
ll Do 96 9 ch pekoe 900 50 
12 Do 97 do souchong 200 40 
13 Do 98 1 hf-ch dust 60 26 
14 Aadneven 99 22 ch bro pek 2200 59 bid 
15 Do 100 44 do pekoe 3960 49 
16 Invery 117 do dust 1275 39-28 
17 Do 2 4hf-ch red leaf 220 30 
18 Roseneath 3 23 do bro pek 1320 62 
19 Do 4 12 ch pekoe 1128 49 
20 Do 5 14 do pek sou 1372 46 
21 RH 6 1 hf-ch bro tea 54 25 
26 Ederapolla 11 6 hf-ch bro pek sou 36C 37 
27 Do 12 4 do cougou 200 34 bid 
28 Lyndhurst 13 6 ch bro pek 600 61 
29 Do 14 16 do pekoe 1440 48 
30 Do 15 14 do pek sou 1260 43 
31 L 16 12 do bro tea 1110 35 
32 =L 17 odo dust 540 26 
33 «LL 18 1 do fans 100 29 
34 Narangoda 19 4 do _ pekoe 440 »=5b1l 
35 Do 20 8 do pek sou 880 41 
36 Do 21 6 do 
10 hf-ch unassorted 41600 45 
37 Do 22 2 do dust 130 23 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. lb. c. 

38 C A 23 6 hf-ch unasorted 28 54 

39 Do 24 2 do bromix 96 44 

40 § 25 5 do dust 375 26 

41 26 3 do bro tea 135 26 

42 Columbia 27 23 do bro pek 1150 72 bil 
43 Do 28 24 do pekoe 1200 = 60 bid 
44 Do 29 4 do pek sou 186 47 pid 
45 Do 30 2 do dust 130 30 

46 KMOK 3L 2 do bro tea 180 38 

47 Do 32 3 ch dust 225 25 

48 Do 33 1 do red leaf 100 21 

49 Ettapolla 34 16 hf-ch bro pek 880 55 bid 
50 Do 35 23 do pek sou 1150 42 

51 Harmony 36 4 do bro pek 200 68 

52 Do 37) 1b) ach pekoe 450 48 

53 Do 38 2 do pek sou 180 42 

54 Do . 89 1 hf-ch pek fans 70 Q7 

55 M 40 5 ch bro pek 500 53 bid 
56 M 41 7 do pekoe 630 45 bid 
57 M 42 10 do pek sou 900 42 

58 M 43 2 do bro tea 220 27 

59 M 44 1 do pek dust 120 27 

60 CTM 45 2 hf-ch dust 140 23 

6. NK 46 7 ch red leaf 381 34 

62 Do 47 13 do dust 975 25 

63 D 48 6 hf-ch unassorted 300 38 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room today, 15th Jan., 
mentioned Jots of Tea (75,029 lb.), 


the under-’ 
which sold a 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight». 
No. No. Ib. 

1 Abbotsford 68 3 ch pek dust 330 28 

2 Do 69 4 do bro mix 280 35 

3 ON 70 4 hf-ch unassorted 200 41 

4 E W Tl 6 ach congou 540 40 

5 Do 73 5 hf-ch dust 325 28 

6 Loonagalla 74 2 do bro mix 100 38 

7 Do 76 2 do ~- red leaf 100 31 

8 P 77 4 ch bro mix 460 35 

97 2 78 2 do dust. 330 26 

10 Eilandhu 79 17 do or pek 1700 55 
sat Do 81 15 do peksou 1500 45 
12 Do 83 1 do bro tea 100 34 
13 Do 84 1 do dust 150 24 

14 Glentilt 85 24 hf-ch bro pek 1320 70 

15 Do 87 17 ch pekoe 1700 55 bid 
16 Do 89 14 do pek sou 1400 45 bid 
17 Kotagala 101 15 do bro pek 1050 70 
18 Do 103 28 do pekoe 1680 56 
19 Do 105 12 do pek sou 7120 47 
20 Do 107 2 do pek fan 180 27 
21 Dunpnottar 108 49 hf-ch bro pek 2695 64 
22 Do 110 44 ch pekoe 4400 46 bid 
23 Do 112 3 do congou 300 38 
24 Do 113 1 do dust 120 27 

25 Galkande- 

watte 114 13 ch bro pek 1300 59 bid 

26 Do 116 27 do pekoe 2430 49 
97 Whyddon 118 23 hf-ch or pek 1680 56 
28 Do 120 14 do pekoe 1400 44 
29 GKW 122 1 ch bro tea 90 38 
30 Do 123 2 do dust 150 24 
31 Torrington 124 27 do bro pek 2970 64 
32 Do 126 14 do pekoe 3 1400 48 bid 
33 Do 128 26 do pek sou 2340 8943 
34 Do 130 2 do congou 210 336 
35 Do 131 6 hf-ch dust 480 26 
36 Do 132 9 box bro or pek 180 ~=58 bid 
37 Ayr 133 11 hf-ch bro pek 550—s GL 
38 Do 135 15 do pekoe 675 47 
39 Do 137 19 do pek sou 798 42 
40 Do 139 3 do fans 150 34 
41 Do 140, 3 do congou 129-336 
42 Do 141 1 do pek dust 64 27 
43 Blackburn 142 29 ch pekoe 2710 41 
44 Do 144 ILhf-ch sou 50 23 
45 Do 145 4 ch dust 540 34 
46 Li 146 1hf-ch pk dust 50-33 

47 L 147 1 do bro mix 70 24 
48 L 148 2 ch red leaf 200 37 

patna 149 12 do dust} 960 28 

60 Do 159 6 hf-ch fans 360 29 
51 Templestowe 151 53 do or pek 2756 53 bid 
52 Do 153 45 do pekoe 2250 49 bid 
53 Do 155 59 do pek sou 2950 43 bid 
54 Do 157 5 do bro tea 250 35 
55 Do 158 6 do dust 522 26 


4 CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight nee path Noe DEChB ex OD Pay ,, Vein 
Abs eect No per lb c. 70 Gniaes 350 28 do or pek 1400 50 
63 Logan 170 37 hf-ch bro pek 1850 63 Dante a ee nee ee a 
64 Do 172 34 do ~ pekoe HEED 8 73 Do 356 12hf-ch fans 660 34 
65 Do 174 39 do pek sou 1755 44 74 Do 358 7 do dust 455 26 
66 Do 176 18 do dust Be5oU2 75 Do 360 7 do bro tea 315-33 
67 Do 177 12 do sou 540-88 76 Do 362 3 do  unassorted 150 40 
68 Do 179 7 do unassorted 315 42 71 Do 364 7 do red leaf 350 28 
69 Comar 180 17 ch bro pek 1870 62 bid! 7g Rondura 366 19 ch  orpek 950 52 
70 =Do 182 15 do  pekoe 1500 46 79 Do 368 43 hf-ch pekoe 2150 45 
71 Do 184 10 do pek sou 1000 41 80 Do 370 2 do dust 160 25 
72 Do 186 5 do bro mix 500 28 81 A 372 1 do pekoe 50 45 
73 Do 187 5 hi-ch dust 300 25 82 A 374 2 do pek sou 100 39 
74 Polgaha- a &3 Melrose 376 36 do bro pek 2160 54 
Kaude 188 15 ch bro pek 1470 59 84 Do 378 13 do pekoe 715 44 
75 Do 190 15 do pekoe 1170 48 85 Do 380 4 ch pek sou 440 41 
76 Do 192 15 do pek sou 1245 42 86 Do 382 1 do dust 161 21 
77 Do 194 4 do sou 281 36 87 Glenorchy 384 14 do bro pek No, 604- 
78 Do 195 2 do dust 266 26 617 770 13 
79 «LE 196 1 do pekoe 97 389 88 Do 386 6 do bro pek No. 646- 
651 330 80 
Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the | 89 Do 388 28 do  pekoe No. 618- sat sa 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th Jan., | 99 Do 390 11 do pekoe Nees 2 S 
. 7 663 = 60! 60 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (77,208 lb.), which or Do 202 2. dol “anst’Noe Gade 
Bole eran 92 L 394 1 k Oe aT 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 93 Gikiyana- Maas 
No. No. Aeelbsee ue kande 396 ch 
i a 214 7 hf-ch dust 525 25 2hf-ch bromiz 175 35 
216 3 do red leaf 150 22 94 Do 398 1 ch 
3 Penman 218 4 do pek dust 340 28 1 hf-he dust 210 25 
Do 220 do sou 53 34 95 R BB 400 23 do bro pek 1380 63 
5 Mausakelle 230 21 hf-ch bro pek 1260 58 96 Do 2 34 do pekoe 1870 52 
10 Do 232 24 ch pekoe 2520 45 97 Do 4 19 do pek sou 950 44 
11 Do 234 1 do dust 90 25 98 Palawatte 6 2 ch bro pek 220 54 
12 Do 235 1 do congou 100 35 99 Do 8” Ido pekoe 110 42 
13 Court Lodge 236 7 do bro pek 810 73 bid | 100 Do 10 3 do pek Sou 300 39 
14 Do 238 9 do pekoe 810 64 bid | 101 Do 12° 1 do sou 100 30 
15 Do 240 8 do pek sou 680 57 bid | 102 Do 14 4 do unassorted 440 28 
16 Do 242 1 do sou 84 47 103 Do 16 1 do congou 89 20 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 104 R 18 3 do bro tea 279 a 
17 Polatagama 244 45 hf-ch bro pek 2250 65 105 R 20. 9) do dust 720 
18 ne an 8 do pele ee a Bree A. H. TuHompson & Oo. put up for sale ire the 
19 ‘0 do pek sou ‘ amber of Commerce Sale-room yesterday (15th Jan.) 
{ 5) 2 do bro mix 
2 AbHmals: at 12 on aus Hi Br the uademmentioued lots of Tea (28,660 Ib.), which sold. 
52 ASM 254 15 hf-ch bro pek 750 48 as under :— 58 : 
23 +Do 256 16 do  pekoe 900 «41 Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
24 Do 258 13 do  pek sou KO BB No. No. lb. c. 
25 Do 260 3 do _ bro mix 150-28 1 Glanrhos 1 6hf-ch bro pek 300 56 bid 
26 Do 262 4 do dust 260 25 2 Do 3 9 do  pekoe 405 46 
27 SMB 264 5 co  pekoe 500387 3. 1 Do 5 7 do  pskoesou 5954] 
28 PKS 266 6 do pek sou 300 38bid} 4 Do 7 2 ch _ bro tea 220 99 
29 Clunes 268 20 do bro pek 1000-58 5 eDo 8 lhfch dust 73 on 
30 Do 270 37 do  pekoe 1665 45 bid| 0 V VT 16 4 do bro pek 160 49 bid 
31 Do 272 11 do pek sou 550 41 11 Do 17 6 do pekoe 240 43 
32 NE 274 8 do pek fan 600 24 12 Do 18 4 do pek sou 160 41 
33 Do 276 3 do congou 165 932 13 AGC 19 2 do _ bro pek 80 33 
34 Do 278 4 do brojmix 200 23 14 To 20 1 ch souchong 100 31 
35 LGE 230 16 do crpek 960 52 15 Do 21 2 ch  congou 250 30 
36 Do 282 11 do pekoe No. 1 605 42, 16 Do 22 10 hf-ch dust 700 26 
37 Do 284 2 do dust 180 25 17 Harrow 24 7 do bro pek 385 «57 bid 
43 Theberton 296 56 do bro pek 2800 56 18 Do 26 12 do pekoe 600 47 bid. 
44 Do 298 18 do  pekoe 900 49 19 Do 28 7 do peksou 350 41 ; 
45 Do 300 23 do pek sou 1150 42 20 Do 30 5 do bro tea 346 29 
46 Do 302 5 do dust 250 26 21 XXX 382 1 do  pekoe 40 30 
47 Deaculla 304 38 do orpek 150 = 65 22. Do 33. 1 ch  congou 100 »=15 
48 Do 306 7 do pekoe 350 49 23. Do 34 1 hf-ch bro tea 50 16 
49 Do 308 3 do  peksou 1502 42 24 lo 35 8 ch bro mix 880 42 
50 SDeaculla 310 3 do bro pek 150 59 2 DFA 387 4 hf-ch dust % 300 92 
51 Do 312 6 do  pekoe 300 = 44 29 AgraOya 44 1 do  pekoe (0) SAL 
52 Do 314 2 do  peksou 100 40 . 80 Do 45 1 do dust 70 925 
53 Malvern 316 2 do or pek 100. 60 31 Do 46 2 do  bromix 124.46 
FA1 Do 320 5 do  pekoe 250 48 36 Yahalakelle53 15 do or pek 750 «56 bid. 
55 Do 322 2 do pek sou 100 42 37 Do 55 28 do  pekoe 1344 44 / 
56 Atherfield 322 2 ch ust 160 25 38 Do 57 15 do  pek sou 720 41 
57 Kelaneiya 324 1 ch red leaf 75 18 39 Do 59 4 do unassortei 200 42 
58 Frotoft 326 3 hf-ch souchong 150 946 40 Do 60 2 do dust 160 23 
59 Do 328 2 do ust 160 27 41 Do 61 2 do. red leaf 100 ay 
60 Do 330 2 do bro tea 100 38 48 OHN 69 2 do dust 150 22 bid 
61 CRD 332 2 do dust 116 «24 56 M 78 3 do bro pek 150 58 bid: 
62 Do 334. 2 do red leaf 80-23 57 M 79 9 do  pekoe 450 41 
63 Bambrakelly 58 M 80 1 do pek sou 50 35 
and Dell 336 2 ch dust 310 9-25 59 M 81 I do unassorted 42 30 
64 FF 338 20 do 60 M 82 1 do dust 50 96 
1 hf-ch pek sou 2050 8942 61 M 83 1 do fans 50 35 
65 Do 340 1 ch dust 139 25 62 W HD 84 2 do  pek dust 140 24 bid 
66 Bandara- 67 St.Catherine 91. 1 ch bro pek 100 =—-53 
polla 342 27 hf-ch bropek 1620 64 68 Do 92 4 do pekoe 400 46 
67 Do 344 38 do  pekoe 1900 §=6©51 69 Do 93. 7 do — pek sou 700) . 41 
68 Do 346 20 do  pek sou g9vu0 49 70 Do 95 1 do red leaf 80 12 
69 Do 348 2 do dust 120 31 71 EHT 96 3 do unasorted 270 45 
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COLOMBO SALES 


Messrs. E. Benoam & Co. put up for sale at 
the Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd 
Jan., the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,895 1b.), 
which sold as under :— 


OF 


TEA. 


CoLomBo, FeEBRuaRY 5, 1890. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. lb. c. 
1 St. Leys 13° 4 ch bro mix 500 35 
2 D 14 7 do fans 700 21 
3 Do 15 5 do bro tea 500 29 
4 Do 16 1 do dust 130 26 
56 LF 7p ee ch! pekoe 65 37 
6 Do 18 3 do gou 240 33 
7 Do 19 8 do dust 760 25 


Mr. C. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd Jan., the un- 
dermentioned lotsof Tea (15,184 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Ib. c. 

1 MEBS 4 20 sh pek sou 1500 37 

2 Do 6 16 do pekoe 1280 40 

3 Do 8 2 do bro pek No. 2 200 41 

4 Do 10 16 do or pek 1440 49 

9 R 20 5 ch bro mix 450 13 bid 
10 BR 22 3 do pek dust 420 24 
1100 24 4 do bro mix 360 17 bid 
12 Horana 26 2hf-ch bre pek 84 58 

13 Do 28 2 do pekoe vi3) Ad 
14 Do 30 5 do pek sou 225 41 
15 KC 32 7 ch bro pek sou 770 36 


Messrs. SomeRvittE & Co. putup for saleat the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 22nd Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (18,933 lb.), which 


sold as under:— 
Lot Box Weight 
No Mark No Pkgs Description per lb c¢ 
1 Forest Hill 49 5 ch  bropek_ 4757 
2 Do 50 10 do pek sou 900 42 
3 Do 51 1 do bro mix 120 30 
4 Brae 52 31 do bro pek 2015 54 bid 
5 Do 53 17 do pekoe 1700 46 bid 
6 Wewesse 54 14 hf-ch bro pek 700 47 bid 
7 Do 55 14 do pekoe 700 44 
8 Do 56 16 do pek sou 800 40 
9 Do 5 ie ed O. souchong 100 34 
13 Malcolla Glide cht or pek 700 51 
14 Do 62 2 do bro pek 150 48 
15 Do 63 3 do pekoe 285 44 
16 Do 64 36 do pek sou 3240 41 
17 Do 65 4 do sou 340 37 
18 Do 66 2 do sou No, 2 160 30 
19 SGA 67 7° ch bro pek 700 61 bid 
20 Do 68 20 hf-ch pekoe 1000 43 bid 
21 CC 69 4 do unassorted 160 30 
22 Kosgaha- 
hena 70 2 do bro pek 100 40 
23 Do 71 3 do pekoe 150 36 
24 Do 72 3 do peksou 150 30 
25 Do 73 4 do aouchong 200 29 


Messrs. A. H. Toomrson & Oo. put up forsale atthe 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd Jan., the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (20,910 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot. Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No lb. Cc. 
1 Esperanza 1 4hf-ch bro or pek 218 386666 
2 Do 2 10 do or pek 440 81 
3 Do 4 24 do pekoe 1008 55 
4 Do 6 2 do dust 120 22 
5 BER 7 +4 ch bro pek 400 41 bid 
6 Do 8 6 ch pekoe 480 41 
7 Do 10 9 ch pek sou 810 38 
8 Do 12 2 ob ust 280 a5 
9 Do 13 10 hf-ch oolong No, 1 450 40 bid 
10 Do 15 14 do do No.@ 600 30 bid 


<—=T ee 


{ Prict:—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies % rupee, 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb, --c. 
1l Ossington 17 9 do bro pek 450 48 
12 0 19 13 do pekoe 650 45 
13 Do 21 28 do pek sou 1400 39 
14 Ferndale 23 14 ch pekoe 1400 45 bid 
1b YHK 25 28 hf-ch pekoe 1344 32 bid 
16 HB 27 4 hf-ch or pek 200 76 
17 Do 28 6 ch bro pek 600 59 
18 Do 30 2 do pekoe 200 40 
19 Do 31 13 do pek sou 1300 39 
20 Do 33 3 do fans 330 29 
21 Do 34 2 do dust 240 26 
22 Do 35 2 hf-ch bro mix 100 17 
23 Wood End 36 8 do bro pek 440 49 bid 
24 Do 38 12 do pekoe 600 40 bid 
25 Do 40 19 do pek sou 760 39 bid 
26 Do 42 2 do dust 100 25 
27 BA 43 2 ch sou 200 27 
28 Do 44 13 do cougou 1105 23 
29 Do 46 7 do fans 700 28 
30 Do 48 14 hf-ch dust 980 26 
31 Digalla 50 1 ch dust 78 25 
82 Do 51 2 do fang 126 28 
33 Do 52 1 do red leaf 81 21 
34 Viucit 563 3 hf-ch_ bro pek 150 32 bid 
35 Do 54 8 do pekoe 400 40 
36 Do 56 1 do pek sou 40 30 
37 Do 57 1 do unassorted 35 28 bid 
38 Ro 58 1 do congou 55 24 
39 Do 59 1 do red leaf 55 17 
40 Do 60 2 do bro pek dust 140 24 
Alin, GL Lech dust 135 24 
42 C 62 1 do congou 100 37 
43 0 63 1 do red leaf 100 30 
44 Ferndale 64 1 hf-ch dust 50 23 
45 GC 65 9 do pek sou 450 29 
46 Do 66 4 ch 
1 hf-ch souchong 410 24 
47 Do 6 6 ch bro pek sou 604 30 
Mr. E. JoHn put up for Sale at the Chamber 


of Oommerce Sale-room today; 22nd Jan., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (68,400 lb.),. which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs_ Description Weight 
No. No 1b. C. 
1 ALU 199)) chi pek dust 96 24 
2 Do 200 1 do dust 84 23 
3 Do 201 1 bf-ch  congou 51 30 
4 K 202 3 ch — red leaf 285 25 
5 K 203. 2 do unassorted 216 33 
6 K 204. 2 do dust 270 25 
7 NDCL = 205 1 do sou 64 35 
8 Do 206 5 do dust 715 22 
9 Anchor (in 
estate mark)207 6 ch bro pek 720 60 bid 
10 Do 209 17 do pekoe 1700 46 bid 
11 Do 211 23 hf-ch pek sou 1058 42 
12 Do 213 18 ch bro mix 2176 33 
13 Do 215 9 kf-ch dust 648 26 
14 Do 217 6 ch bro tea T07 25 
15 Great Val- 
ley 219 13 hf-ch broor pek 650 = 76 
16 Do 221 18 do bro pek 900 15 
17 Do 223 30 ch pekoe 3000 56 
18 Do 225 35 do pek sou 3150 45 
19 Do 227 35 do do 3150 44 
29 Mocha 229 57 hf-ch bropek 2850 69 bid 
21 Do 231 387 ch pekoe 3330 50 bid 
22 Do 233 30 do pek sou 2550 44 bid 
23 Do 235 17 do gou 1360 40 
24 Kanangama 237 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700 54 bid 
25 Do 239 16 ch do 1680 53 bid 
26 Do 241 9 do pekoe 990 45 
27 Do 243 10 do pek sou 1000 41 
28 Kadienlena 245 29 ch bro pek 2610 1 A 
29 Do 245 28 do do 95205 97 bid 
30 Do 247 31 do pekoe 2480 f 
31. Do 247 30 do do 3100 | 46 bid 
32 Do 249 27 do pek sou 2160 : 
33 Do 249 26 do do 20805 41 bid 
84 Do 251 1 do dust 130-27 
35 vies 252 ¥ hf-ch bro pek 450 54 
36 Do 254 13 do pekoe 585 46 
37 Do 256 11 do pek sou 990 42 
38 Do 258 2 do bro mix 102 28 
39 Do 259 1 do dust 65 25 
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40 Brownlow 260 14 ch bro pek 1344 67 bid 
41 Do 262 21 do pekoe 1575 52 bid 
42. BT 264 9 do unassorted 814 40 bid 
43 Do 266 1 hf-ch sou 59 35 
44 Do 267 1 do ust 75 25 
45 Langdale 268 24 ch  bropek 2400 55 bid 
46 Do 270 18 do pekoe 1800 44 bid 
AT Do 272 5 do pek sou 500 40 
48 Do 274 2 do dust 230 25 
49 NB 275 2 do bro mix 256 33 
50 1o 276 2 do dust 294 Q7 
51 Gongalla 277 7 bf-ch bro pek 350 58 
52 Do 278 7 do pekoe 350 45 
53 Do 279 10 do pek sou 500 38 
54 Nahakettiya281 34 do unassorted 1700 33 
55 Lawrence 285 1 do bro mix 50 41 
56 Do 286 4 do dust 280 28 
57 MDG 287 18 do bro pek 1008 50 bid 
58 Do 289 31 do peKoe 1395 40 bid 
59 Do 10 3 do dust 183 25 
60 Elston ll 3 ch dust 390 26 
61 N 12 20 do pek sou 1600 33 bid 
62 N 14 16 do sou. 1280 34 
63 N 16 1 do dust 85 26 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd Jan., 
the uadermentioned lots of Tea (74,606 lb.), which sold 
@s under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. lb. Ce 
1 TG 28 3 ch bro pek sou 300 20 
2 Do 30 1 do sou 72 32 
3 Do 32 1 box sou 5 
48M 34 2 hf-ch pekoe 100 40 
5 Do 36 3 do pek sou 150 35 
6 Glengariffe 38 7 do  brotea 392 37 
7 Do 40 2 ch dust 208 27 
8 Do 42 1 hf-ch red leaf 53 29 
9 RMPT 44 4 ch bro pek 385 57 
10 Do 46 5 do pekoe 500 47 
11 Do 48 3 do pek sou 300 37 
12 Do 50 1 hf-ch bro mix 70 26 
13 Beau §é ~ 
jour 52 4 ch bro pek 400 53 
14 Do 54 7 do pekoe 630 44 
15 Do 56 10 do pek sou 1000 38 
146 DN 58 1 hf-ch bro pek 50 51 
aw) Do 60 1 do pekoe 50 41 
18 Lo 62 5 do pek sou 250 38 
19 Walahandu- 
wa 64 9 do bro pek 540 58 
20 Do 66 7 do pekoe 350 © 44 
21 Do 68 3 do pek sou 150 39 
22 Citrus 70 5 do bro pek 300 57 
23 Do 72 10 do pekoe 550 42 
24 Do 74 6 do pek sou 300 38 
25 Do 76 4 do sou 182 28 
26 Do we do bro tea 65 25 
27 Wewegoda 80 3 do bro pek 17 55 
23 MBB 82 2h ech) bro pek 208 44 
29 Do 84 2 do pekoe 186 39 
30 Do 86 5 do bro mix 525 15 
31 Lethenty 88 1 do sou 87 38 
32 Do 90 2 do dust 300 28 
33 Do 92 1 do red leaf 15 31 
34 PCH 94 2 do bro pek 200 55 bid 
35 Do 96 2 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 200 41 bid 
36 Do 98 10 ch pek sou 750 39 
37 Do 100 3 do sou 225 37 
38 Do 102 2 do congou 160 29 
39 Do 104 lhf-ch dust 80 21 
40 Ernan 106 25 do bro pek 1250 45 bid 
41 Do 108 15 do pekoe 1125 42 bid 
42 Do 110 9 do pek sou 675 39 
43 Do 112) lech; dust 94 23 
44 M W 114 21 ch bro pek 2100 58 bid 
45 Do 116 17 do pekoe 1530 45 bid 
46 Do 118 28 do pek sou 2380 41 bid 
47 Kirimetia 120 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 58 
48 Do 122 15 do pekoe 750 43 
49 Do 124 15 do pek sou 750 39 
50 Do 126 2 do pek fans 110 34 
51 Do 128 1 do red leaf 60 28 
52 Do 130 2 do dust 126 31 
53 8S 132 21 ch pek sou 1890 36 bid 
54°58 184 2 do bro tea 120 23 
55 S 136 2 do red leaf 180 15 
56 Theberton 138 38 do bro pek 1900 57 bid 
57 Do 140 7 do pekoe 350 51 
58 Do 142 12 do pek sou 600 41 
59 Do 144 4 do pek dust 200 28 
60 Do 146 1 do red leaf 50 14 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. 
61 Middleton 148 44 do bro pek 2464 58 bid 
62 Do 150 12 ch  pekoe 1260 52 
63 Do 152 1 hf-ch congou 57 32 
64 Do 154 2 do ust 140 39 
65 Farnham 156 13 do bro or pek 650 64 
66 Do 158 62 do  pekoe 2790 47 bid 
67 Do 160 35 do pek sou 1575 41 
68 Do 162 5 do fans 300 32 
69 Do 164 5 do dust 375 9-24 
70 Do 166 6 do bro tea 300 = 38 
71 LG 168 8 do bro or pek No.1 400 32 
72 Do 170 11 do do No, 2 547 32 
73 Do 172 15 do bro pek No.1 738 89629 
74 Do 174 12 do do No.2 593 28 
79 Bambrakelly 
and Dell 184 4 ch dust 655 9-27 
84 Pantiya 194 11 do bro pek 550 =-63 
85 Do 196 8 ch pekoe 720 46 
86 Do 198 19 do pek sou 1615 40 
87 Do 200 2 do bro tea 220 32 
88 Do 202 1 do do 65 30 
89 Ivanhoe 204 14 do sou 1190 37 
90 Do 206 3 do dust 360 27 
91 Do 208 4 do _ red leaf 328 = 21 
92 Sutton 210 16 do bro pek 1760 = 68 bid 
93 Do 212 10 do pekoe 1000 53 bid 
94 T 214 1 ch pek sou 85 39 
95 T 216 2 do 
1 hf-ch congou 225 26 
OGL 218 2 do dust 132 19 
97 Ingestre 220 22 do bro or pek 1100 64 
98 Do 222 20 do pekoe No. 1 900 52 
99 Do 224 31 do do No. 2 1240 46 
100 Do 226 20 do pek sou 900 45 
101 Do 228 3 do dust 225 28 
102 Nahaveena 230 14 do  bropek 840 49 bid 
103 Do 232 10 do pekoe 560 47 
104 Do 234 24 do  pek sou 1320 941 
105 NA 236 11 do pek sou 660 37 
106 Rondura 238 19 do or pek 950 51 bid 
107 LBK 240 4 ch red leaf 400 » 21 
108 Mukeloya 242 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 61 
109 Do 244 8 do pekoe 400 47 
110 Do 24g 9 do pek sou 450 42 
111 Do 248 2 do bro tea 100 33 
112 Goomera 250 1 ch  pekoe 101 43 
113 H 252 51 do pek sou 4610 41 
114 Atabage 254 22 hf-ch bro pek 1100 67 
115 Do 256 34 do pekoe 3060 47 
116 Do 258 9 do pek sou 810 40 
117 Do 260 2 do bro mix 100 =. 333 
118 Do 262 4 do pek fans 280 28 


&S- Not arrived parcels are omitted. 

Messrs. E.“Bennam & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (2,343 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Noe. Os 
3R& 22 1 box bro pek 30 34 
4 Do 23. 1 do pekoe 25 35 
5 Do 24 1 do pek sou 15 36 
6 Do 25 4 hf-ch dust 212-26 
7 Do 26 1 do congou 51 27 

Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room, today 29th Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (20,099 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. ibe ues 
1 MEBS 34 16 ch pek sou 1260 37 
2 Do 86 12 do pekoe 960 Al 
3 Do 88 9 do or pek 810 47 bid 
4 Nahalma 40 52 hf-ch bro or pek 2860 56 bid 
5 Do 44 ch pekoe 4400 46 bid 
6 Do 44 8 do pek sou 800 42 
7 Do 46 4 hf-ch dust 320 96 
8 MEBS 48 17 ch pek sou 1530 38 
9 Do 50 11 do pekoe 880 40 
10 Do 52 yado bro pek No. 2 200 33 
ll Do 54 9 do or pek 810 47 bid 
12 Nahalma 56 3v hf-ch bro or pek 1650 55 bid 
13 Do 8 24 ch pekoe 2400 45 bid 
14 Do 60 4 do pek sou 400 42 
15 Do 62 3hf-ch dust 225 26 
16 Traquair 64 2 do bro pek 100 38 
17 Do 66 2 do pekoe 100 29 
18 Do 68 5 do pek sou 244 38 
19 Do 70 3 do sou 150 35 
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Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber sf Commerce Sale-room yesterday 29th Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (12,377 lb.), which sold 


as under :— per : 
Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. c. 
1 Glanrhos 68 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 56 
2 Do 69 5 do pekoe 225 46 
3 Do 70 7 ch pek sou 595 42 
4 Yahalakelle72 2 hf-ch dust 160 25 
{5 Hakuru- 
galla 73 5 do bro pek 250 54 
16 Do 74 20 do pekoe 1000. = 45 
if Do 76.8 do pek sou 400 41 bid 
8 Do 7 1 do dust 66 26 
9 EHD 78 9 do bro pek 440 52 bid 
10 Do 79 16 i pokes 1600 42 bid 
1 Do 81 9 hf-ch| bro pek n 
' 5 ch J/souchong ED GEN 
12 Do 82 12 do 
7 hf-ch dust 1900 27 
13 Willeseon 83 18 do bro or pek 900 55 bid 
14 Do 85 10 ch bro pek 1060 35 bid 
15 Do 87 12 hf-ch 
4 ch bro pek No. 2 1051 38 
16 Do 89 11 hf-ch 
2 ch pekoe 720 42 
17 Do 91 5 do bro pek fan 700 29 
18 JS 92 1 do pekoe 80 30 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,534 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. cc. 

1 MAH 75 4 hf-ch . fans 440 34 

2 Do 716 2 do red leaf 180-17 bid 
3 E C 77 #9 do unassorted 540 38 bid 
4 Do 78 6 do do 300 

5 R 719 3 ch bro tea 330 37 

6 R 80 1 do bro mix 110 26 

7 R 8l-1 do pek dust 120 26 

8 R 82 1 do dust 120 27 

9 DGA 83 5 hf-ch bro tea 275 36 

10 Do 84 6 do bro mix 330 85 

11 Do 85 2 do dust 160 26 

12 Diganakelle 86 4 do _ bro pek 200 «+54 

13 Do 87 3 do pekoe 150 50 

14 Do 88 13 do ‘pek sou 650 43 

15 Do 89 1 do dust 80 26 

16 Do 90 1 do bro mix 50 3l 
17 K 91 2 do bro pek 100 34 bid 
igs K 92 5 do  pekoe 250 31 

19 K 93 6 do pek sou 300 28 

20 K 94 1 do dust 80 21 
Ppl UK 95 5 do souchong 250 18 bid 

St. Andrews 

Cf TNC 96 13 do or pek 858 15 

23 Do 97 16 do bro pek 1040 58 

at Do 98 26 do pekoe 1690 5d 
25 Yarrow 99 8 do pek sou 448 42 bid 
26 Cc 10 jar. such! dust 333 18 

27 GW 1 2 do bromix 150 32 

28 NC 2 hf-ch bro pek 104 58 

29 Do 1 ch pekoe 95 47 

30 W 2 hf-ch bro pek 114 47 


Mr. E. Jonun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Jan., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (25,881 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 5 : 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 
No. No. Ib. oc. 
1 Cruden Gf al a unassorted 100 41 
2 Do 18 2 do bro mix 150 35 
3 Do 19 4 do dust — 300 28 
4DE 20 6 do bro mix 540 30 
5 o PRY AiG dust 61627 
6 Dickapittia 23 18 hf-ch bro pek abt. 1062s 61 
7 Do 25 27 do pekoe Cr) 1512 49 
8 Do 27 30. do peksou ,, 1432 42 
9 Do 29 1 do sou of 52 37 
10 Do 30 3 do dust my 215 26 
axpana- 
x Bo 38 7 hf-ch pek dust 420 26 
16 Do 39 4 do bro pek fans 208 30 
7 Do 40 7 do red leaf 294 18 
18 SH 41 10 do bro pek 590 28 
19 Do 43 3 do pekoe 207 26 
Do 44 2 do pek sou 94 22 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No. per lb. ec. 
21 Kotagala 45 16 ch bro pek 1120 61 bid 
22 Do 47 26 do pekoe 1560 51 
23 Do 49 15 hf-ch pek sou 900 45 
24 Do 51 2 ch fani 180 3 
25 Tellisagalla 52 8 do bro pek 752 54 
26 Do 54 13 do pekoe 1001 45 
27 Do 56 15 do peksou 1185 40 
28 Nidanwalla 58 3 ch 
1 hf-ch pek sou 320 31 
29 SWGa 59 1 ch 
3 hf-ch pek sou 245 34 
30 Nahakettia 60abt.13 do bro pek 702 = 34 bid 
31 Do 62 ,,18 do pekoe 792 32 bid 
32 Do 64 ,, 1 do congou 49 22 
a3 Do 65 ,, do dust 117 23 
34 Orange Field 
IPANER 66 8 do orpek 480 42 bid 
35 Do 68 18 do pekoe 1008 32 bid 
36 Do 70 4 do brotea 224 33 
37 Albion 71 34 ch bro pek 3230 62 
38 Do 73 28 do pekoe 2660 47 bid 
39 Do 76 14 do pek sou 1190 45 
40 Do it an do dust 255 28 


Messrs. Fornes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Jan., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (54,787 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. cc. 
1 DW 264 4 hf-ch bro pek 160 37 
2° i5Do 266 3 do  pekoe 15031 
3 De 268 2 do sou 100 26 
4 Do 270 1 do congou 40 14 
5 Bogahagoda- 
watte 272 5 do bro pek 230-38 
6 Do 274 4 do pekoe 180 =©632 
q Do 276 12 do bro mix 540-28 
8 Do 278 2 do dust 110 24 
9 M 280 30 ch bro tea 3900 17 
10 M 282 6 do sou 480 21 
11 M 284 6 do sou 510 26 
12 M 286 5 do bro tea 500 21 
13 M 288 1 do sou 90 21 
14 Ancoombra 290 11 @o 
1 hf-ch bro pek 1290 55 
15 Do 292 26 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 2970 46 
16 Do 294 1 ch dust 178 27 
17 Mayfair 296 10 do bro pek 1000 65 
18 Do 298 15 do pekoe 1500 50 
19 HEP 300 1 hf-ch bro pek 65 49 bid 
20 Do 302. 6 do pekoe 360 44 
21. Do 304 4 do peksou 240 42 
22 Radella 306 20 ch bro pek 2000 62 
23 Do 308 12 do pekoe 960 51 
24 Do 310 13 do pek sou 1040 44 
25 Easdale 312 12 do bro pek 2100 63 
26 Do 314 14 do pekoe 1120 56 
27 Do 316 16 do  pek sou 1280 44 
28 Horagas- 
kelle 318 5 hf-ch bro pek 241 45 
29 Do 320 5 do pekoe 208 39 
30 Do 322 13 do pek sou 592 35 
31 Holmwood 324 12 ch bro pek 1260 62 
BY] Do 326 32 do pekoe 3200 49 
33 Do 328 12 do pek sou 1200 44 
34 Do 330 8 hf-ch dust 60u 26 
35 M 332 2 do pekoe 90 35 
36 M 334 1 do pek sou 50 35 
37 M 336 2 ch dust 222 20 
88 Troy 338 1 do pek sou 100 35 
39 Do 340 9 do fans 900 36 
40 Do 342 5 do bro tea 500 18 
41 Do 344 2 do pek dust 300 26 
42 Do 346 2 do red leaf 200 24 
43 IG 348 7 ch bro tea 672 34 
43% Do 349 1 do do 96 25 
44 Do 350 2 do fans 200 23 
45 Monoco 352 3 do dust 525 26 
46 Asgeria 354 1 do bro tea 120 29 
47 Dromoland 356 2 hf-ch bro pek 100 55 bid 
48 Do 358 2 do pekoe 100 42 
49 Hope 360 1 ch bro mix 126 17 
50 Kirimattia 362 1 do red leaf 125 31 
51 Do 364 1 do dust 152 27 
52 Koladenia 366 2 do bro tea 252 25 
53 Warwick 368 2 hf-ch bro pek 100 56 
54 Do 370 3 do pekoe 150 49 
55 Do 372. 2 do dust 140 27 
66 VO 374 2 ch red leaf 220 18 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. 


lb, 
(The Yataderia Tea Co., Limited.) 


57 Yataderia 376 9 ch pek fans 900 26 
58 Do 378 1 do ted leaf 63 21 
59 Horagoda 380 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 58 
60 Do 382 18 do pekoe 810 47 
61 Do 384 12 do pek sou 540 40 
62 Do 386 1 ch dust 83 26 
63 LG 388 40 hf-ch bropek No.1 2000 30 
64 Do 390 11 do 
1 box do No.2 569 28 
65 Do 392 27 hf-ch pekoe 1350 43 
66 Do 394 14 do do No.2 700 39 
67 Do 396 2 do dust 121 16 
68 PDM 398 1 ch congou 84 44 
69 Do 400 1 do dust 105 28 
70 Queensland 402 6 do pek fans 450 31 
71 Do 404 2 do unassorted 152.43 
72 Avisawella 406 2 do sou 112 34 
73 Bismark 408 1 ch sou 100 36 
74 Do 410 1 do fans 160 30 
75 To 412 2 do dust 276 26 
7HAS 414 6 do dust 870 28 
77 Midlothian 416 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 59 
78 Do 418 22 ch pekoe 2090 45 
79 Do 420 2 hf-ch congou 110 34 
80 Do 422 2 do dust 140 27 
81 MS 424. 2 do pekoe 100 39 
82 Do 426 3 do pek sou 150 37 
63 GB 428 11 do bro pek 547 24 
84 Bandara- 
polla 430 25 do bro pek 1250 68 
85 Do 432 30 do  pekoe 1500 853 
86 Do 434 29 do pek sou 1305 44 
87 Do 436 2 do dust 140 927 
88 AC 438 2 do congou 110 942 
89 Do 440 2 do bro{mix 110 37 
90 Do 442 1 de red leaf 55 28 
91 Do 444 3 do  congou 165043 
92 Do 446 2 do bro mix 110 34 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


——— 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Marks and prices of ORYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 13th Dec: — 

Ex ‘“Chollerton”’—Berat, 4c 108s 

Ex “‘Austral’’—Gowerakelle, le 127s 

Ex “Olan Macgregor”—Palli, 1¢ 103s 6d; 4c 1¢ 102s; 
Jo 1b 97s; 2c 1228; 2c 94s 6d; 2 bags 105s; 2 bags 90s 

Ex “Cyclops”—Ouvah JB, 7t 1008; 5c 1b 988 6d; 2c 
95s; 1b 958; 1b 96s; 1b 115s; 1t 110s; 1c 938; 3 bags 98s 

Ex “Telamon”—Charley valley, 3c 97s 

Ex “Austral’”,—Kehagalla, 6c 102s 

Ex ‘‘Glenearn’”’—Sarnia, 3c 1t 98s 6d 

Ex “Manora’’—Blackwood, lb 103s; Ic 1t 99s 6d 

Ex “Vega’?—Keenakelle, 1t 104 

Ex “Glenearn”—Portree, 1b 1263 

Ex ‘Vega”—Galloola, 1b 125s 

Ex “Hispania”—Gowerakellie, 1c 105s 

Ex “Vega’’Roehampton, 5c 100s 6d 

Ex “Olan Fraser’—Kelburne, 1c 1t 1083 6d; 5c 104 


6d; 4c 105s; 2c 101s; 1b 988; le it 1278; le 1b 95s 6d; 
1 bag 102s DC, 1b 107s; 3c 1b 104s 6d; lc 1b 1008; 1b 
978 6d; 141188 Grange, lc 938 6d; 1b 97s 6d; 1t 2b 
1078 6d 


Marks and priees of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 

incing Li to 3rd Jan. :— 
Mineing jlconds”—Yoxford, le 115s; 4c1lt 1078 6d; be 
1t 1048 64; 1b 99s; 1o 1b 1285 6d; 1b 968; 2bags 101s 6d. 
Arnhall, 1t 111s; 2c 106s; 2c 101s; 1b 988; 1b 1178; 1b 

101s 6d. 
BE ies Lamont”—Kelburne, lo 1¢ 110s 6d; 10c 
1048 6d; 2c 101s; 1b 99s; lo 1b 1208 6d; 1c 1t 95s. 
Kandahens, 2c 1b 107s; 7e 1b 1048; 4c 1b 100s 6d; 1t 
99s; 2t 1208; 1t 1b 94s; 1 bag 100s; 1 bag 109s 6d. 

Et “Hesperia”—Kelburne, 2c 104s 6d; 2c 1t 101s 6d; 
lo 16 988; 2c 1 B dona 


“ da”—(EB)PB, 3 b 
Ex (Boleon eer aan A&J, 1b 1048; 1¢ 1b 100s; 


lc 989; 1b 98s; 2b 938; 1 bag 99s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold ino 
Mincing Lane up to 10th Jan. :— 

Ex “Stentor’’—Coslanda, 1c 110s; 4c 105s 64; 5e 1b 
101s 6d; 1b 98s; 1c 124s; 1¢ 95s 6d; 2 bags 100s 6d, 
Sheen, 1c 1b 114s; 3c 1b 109s; 3c 103s; 1b 978 6d; le 
127s 6d; 1695s 6d; 2 bags 100s 6d. 

Ex “Palamed”—Laymastotte, 5c 1078; 4c 1t 106s 6d; 
8c 1b 1028 6d; 2c 1t 100s 6d; 1t 975; 1c 1t 126s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Golconda”—Laymastotte, 5c 1063; Ze 1b 102s 6d; 
1c 1b 100s; 1b 96s; 1¢1263. Dyagama, lo 115s; 30 lt 
111s; 5¢e 1b 100s 6d; 1b 100s; 2c 129s. 

Ex ‘“Navarino”—Gordon, 2c 1t 99s. 

Ex “Cyclops’’—Palli, 5c 98s; 1c 93s, 

Ex “Tiverton’”—Agra, 3c 2b 110s: 3c 1043 6d; 1b 97s: 
1¢ 1258; 2b 1103 6d; 2b 93s; 1 bag 99a. 

Ex “Palamed’’—Meeriabedde, 5c 109s; le 1b 109s 6d? 
5e 125s; 3c 1t 1058; lc 1003; le 1b 128s 64. 

Ex ‘‘Hesperia”—Needwood, 4c 1b 109s 6d; 6c 1t 106s; 
1c 1018; 1c 1283 6d; 1 bag 1028, Fermoyle, 1c 104s; le 
101s; 1b 998; 1b 115s. 

Ex *‘Hesperia”—Lamiliere, lc 1b 115s 6d; 6c 110s 
6d; 3c 1b 1058 64; 1c 1b 1298; 2 bags 105s. PDM,1e 
109s; 4c 106s 6d; 1c 100s 1b 992; 16 122s; 1t96s 6d; 1¢ 
88s 6d! 1 bag 89364; 1b 86s 6d 

Ex “Olan Lamont’’—(WHG), 1b 1c 99s 6d; 1b 119s; 
1b le 975; 1b 106s; 1t 107s 6u. 

Ex ‘Tiverton”—Golconda, 6c 1048 64; 4c 102s; 1 
963 6d; 1c 1b 1218; le 96s; 3 bagea 95s 6d; 1 bag 88s; 1 
bag 87s, 3 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MINCING LANE, Dec. 18h, 1889. 

Ex “Pallas’—Crystal Hill, 18 bags 833; 7 698; 114s; 
2 448;114s. Morankande, 7 bags 65s 

Ex ‘“‘Merkara”—Aloowiharie, 7 bags 20a 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Ross, 2 bags 15s 

Ex ‘‘Hesperia””—Ross, 2 bags 428; 2 40s 

Ex ‘‘Nepaul’’—Hapugahalande, 2 bags 528 

Ex ‘Sarpedon”—Palli, broken 4 bags 708 

Ex ‘‘Oapella”—Hylton, 2 bags 583 

Ex *‘Olan Matheson’—Hylton, 2 bags 608 6d 

Ex ‘‘Parramatta’’—Victoria, 4 bags 303 

Ex ‘‘Hesperia”—Maryland, 1 bag 70s 


Mincine Lane, Dec. 20th 1889. 
Ex ‘“Golconda”—Gangwarily, 20 baga 95s 6dg 10 
bags 75s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 
Minormne Lanz, Dec. 18th, 1889. 
Ex “Parramatta’”—Galantenne, 7 cases 38; 7 1s 94; 2 
2s; 8 18 5d;1 1s 7d; 3 1s 
Ex ‘“Arcadia”’—NG, 8 cases 11d; 14 Is 
cases 84d 
Ex “Qilurnum”—Laxapanagalla, 2 eases Is 2d; 1 
7d 
Ex “Khedive’—Yattawatte, 6 cases ls 6d; 3 Is 5d 
RM, 8 cases 9d;1 1s 7d 
Ex “Oyclops”—Maragalla, 5 cases ls 6d; 11 1s 2d; 2 
eee 11s 7a A&Oo, 1 case 1s 9d; 1 1s 7d; 1 
8 3d 
Ex “Oroya”—Kobanella, 3 cases 113d 
Ex “City of Bombay” —Tarifa, 2 cases 18; 2 1s 2d 
Ex “Inventor’”—Broughton, 3 cases 1s 1d 
Ex ‘Duke of Westminster’—Old Madegama, 2 cases 
1s 8d; 2 1s 2d 


Cards, { 


Minorne LANE, Jany. 10th, 1890. 

Ex “Tiverton’”—Hlkadua, 2 cases 1s 2d; 8 cases 1s 3d; 
2 cases 10d; 1 case 1s; 1 case 1s 6d; 1 case 1s 2d. 

Ex “Quetta”—(N), 7 cases 1s 3d. 

Ex “Chollerton”—New Peacock, 1 casels4d. Mount 
Pleasant, 4 cases Is. : 

Ex “Telamon”—Mount Pleasant, 2 cases 104d. New 
Peacock, 2 cases 1s 3d; j case la 1d; 1 case 1s 9d. 


aaa 
‘6 CRYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


SS 


71 Cotombo, Fspauary 17, 1890. { Price :—123 cents each; 3 copies 
No. 4.) : 1, 80. cents; 6 copies 4 rupee, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th Feb., 
th i > : i 
Mr. 0. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Oham- | a oe a lotslon ees (30,268) 1b.) vwikicl 
ber of Commerce Sale-room, today, 5th Feb., the| oe ae ae eb o Be Ne ee 
s Cj [o) ar. ox 3. escription el, D 
undermentioned lots of Tea (3,0101b.), which sold as | No, No alee 2 ‘ae 
under :— 1 pestle 5 1 Dick bro pek 60 52 
ye . 2 I) 4 do eko 22 i 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Desoription. Weight. 3 Do ieee Lae pt 203 as bid 
No, 0. Ib. 4 Do 8 2 do  souchong 86 = 21 bid 
1 SBR 72 18 ch  pek sou 1445 37 5 Wereagalla 9 12 ch bro pek 1200 55 bid 
2 Do 74,10 do pekoe 800 41 6 Do 10 9 do pekoe 765 43 bid 
3 Do 76 9 do or pek 765 CH 7 Do Li= 15\-do pek sou 1275 38 bid 
4 Neahalma 78 21 hf-ch bro or pek 1155 56 bid] 8 Relugas 12 41 hf-ch bro pek 2255 56 bid 
5 Do 80 19 ch  pekoe 1900 44 bid) 9 Do 13 12 ch  pekoe 1320. 47 bid 
6 Do 82 4 do pek sou 400 36 bid] 10 Do 14 17 do pek sou 1700 40 bid 
ll Do 15 2hf-ch dust 163 21 
ee a Pepedene 16 32 do bro. pek 1600 44 bid 
for gale at the | ! lo) 17 17 do pekoe 850 35 bid 
Messrs. A.H. THOMPSON & Co. put up fors e lh4 Do 18 7% do. pek,sou 315 31 bid 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 5th Feb., the | 15 HED 19 19 ae pek sou 805 31 bid 
4 , 16 fe) 20 71 do bro tea 3550 33 
undermentioned lots of Tea (9,579 lb.), which sold as|17 Do Di Mlcomeebronnts 550 18 
under :— 18 Do 22 ~=5,. do, dust 400 26 
‘ tes ‘ 19 Hatdowa 23 7 do bro pek 350 43 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 20 Do 24 13 do bro mix 15 29 
No lb. ec. {21 Do 25 2 do  congou 110 »=—. 20 
1 AK AC 1 23 hf-ch pekoe 1035 48 bid | 27 C 381 9 eh bro pek 900 648 bid 
2 Do 3 15 do do No.2 675 40 28 C 32 15 do pekoe 1470 40 bid 
3 Do 5 2 do souchong 90 37 29 O 83 12 do pek sou 1176 35 bid 
4 Do 6 1 do dust 70 26 30 OC B45 01 ado: bro tea 120 27 
5 Do 7 2 do fannings 100 31 31 8 85 2 ch dust 222 16 
6 Morton 8 4 ch bro pek _. | 32 Salawe 36 4 hf-ch bro pek 232 60 
2 hf-ch pekoe 490 45 bid | 33 Do 87 6 do pekoe 312 45 
7 Do 10 3 ch  pekoe 270 40 bid!/34 Do 38 15 do  peksou 750 42 
8 Do 11 6 do _. | 385 Do 39 10 do unasorted 540 40 
1 hf-ch pek sou 580 35 bid) 36 Do 40 1 do dust 64-26 
9 Do 13 ch. bro mix 600 §=27 bid) 37 ~—-~dDo 41 1 do mixed 56.29 
10 Ossington 15 5 hf-ch bropek 275 = 48 88 S 42 2 ch _ red leaf 180 36:16 
11 Do 16 9 do _ pekoe 448 40 39 G 43 5 hf-ch souchong 250 21 
12 Do 18 20 do pek sou 1000387 40 G@ 44 2 do bro pek 100s 3 
13. Do 20 3 do souchong 150 35 41 Kuruwitte 45 13 do  bropek 702 49 bid 
14 + Do 21 3 do dust 216 826 42 Do 46 12 do  pekoe 600 36 bid 
16 Do 22 5 do red leaf 228 18 43 Do 47 12 do pek sou 600 30 bid 
16 Pate Rajah 23 5 ch bro pek 500 438 | 44 Do 48 5 do  umassorted 250 30 bid 
17 Do 25 5 do  pekoe 500 36 bid | 45 Do 49 2 do dust 160 26 
18 Do 27 +1 do dust 130 26 46 SC 50 9 do unassorted 450 32 bid 
19 Do 28 1 do congou 100.26 47 CO 51 3 ch dust 33316 
20 St.Cathe- | 48 N 52 2 hf-ch pek fans 110 24 
ripe 29 4 ch bro pek 360 53 bid | 49 4 do ust 256 26 
21 Do 30 4 do pekoe 360 42 bid|50 Suriakande 54 15 ch bro peksou 1500 66 
22 Do 31 9 do pek sou 810 = 39 51 Do 55 17 do  pekoe 170U ~—- 44 bid 
93 Do 33. 1 do pek fans 10027 52 Do 56 15 do  peksou 1425 41 bid 
24 A& EFL 34 3 hf-ch bro pek 182 51 
25 Do 35 3 do pek sou 156 87 bid 
26 Do 36 2 do pek fans 154 27 


Mr. E. Jonn put up for sale at the Chamber of 
OUommerce Sale-room today, 5th Feb., the under- 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 5th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (36,955 lb,), which sold 


é (asunder :— 
mentioned lots of Tea (19,085 lb.), which sold as | Lot Mark ae Pkgs. Description We 
No. oO. lb. c. 
under :— 1 AAD 448 1 hf-ch bro pel 50 31 
ripti eight 2 Do 450 ox pekoe 29 «31 
rot Mark Box Pkgs Description W' i c 3 we a8 I Rech pekisou a 28 
congou 1160331 4 te) Ox ) 26 
F ia 5 3 mast auc 130 26 5 Stonycliff 458 3 hf-ch bro pek 165 40 
By egy 80 1 do congou 58 36 6 Do 458 1 do _ pekoe 44 40 
4 Do 81 1 ch dust 80 30 7 Do 460 1 do  pek sou 55 32 
56 S V 82 4 hf-ch unassorted 200 39 8 WFG 462 3 ch dust 327 37 
6 Deeside 83 40 ch pekoe 4000 47 9 Indurana 464 1 do dust _ 115 Q7 
q Do 85 45 hf-ch bro pek 2475 67 bid | 10 F 466 1 do fannings 90 18 
8 Do 87 8 ch  congou 80038 11 Gonamotava468 2 do souchong 180 8636 
9 Do 89 2 do dust 3220 27 A uf De iD 4 dg fannings oa 2 
i do bro pek 1760 57 bid | 1 0 Co) us Y 7 
i goreumeron 103 13 do pekee 1200 47 bid | 14 Riseland 474 5 do bro pek 500 44 
12 Do 104 17 do  peksou 1530 = 48 15 Do 476 6 do  pekoe 54040 
13 Ampittia 106 4 do  bromix 400 35 16 Do 478 7 do  peksou 560 37 
14 Do 107. 5 hfch dust 350 PY yf Do 4:0 3 do bro pek sou 240 35 
15 Blackburn 108 13 ch pekoe 1800 35 bid|18 ICB 482 5 do bro pek 600 42 
16 PE 110 2hf-ch congou 108 = 338 19 Do 484 4 do pekoe 400 37 
17 Do 111 2 do dust 160 = 7 20 Do 486 10 do pek sou 1000 35 
18 WH 112 1 box congou 13 22 21 Clunes 488 30 hf-ch bro pek 15¢0 57 bid 
19 Logan 113 25 hf-ch bro pek 1250 57 22 Do 490 35 do pekoe 1575 46 bid 
90 Do 115 20 do pekoe 900 46 | 28 Do 492 12 do peksou 600 40 bid 
gl Do 117 43 do  peksou 1935 39 bid! 24 D 494 1 ch 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. mae 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. lb, c. 

1 hf-ch bro pek 135 55 
% D 496 2 ch pekoe No.1 187 8648 
26 D 498 2 do do No.2 200 «45 
27 M 500 4 do bro pek 5AO 27 
98 M 502 2 do  pekoe 260 34 
29 DL 504 16 ch bro tea 2016 82 
30 MC 506 4 do dust 660 30 
31 Do 508 1 do congou 11324 
32 Do 510 1 hf-ch red leaf 40 16 
33 Do 512 3 ch unasorted 279 45 
34 SSS 514 2 do pek sou 240 31 
35 Do 516 1 do red leaf 120 19 
36 Do 518 1 do dust 140 26 
37 Inchstelly 520 3 hf-ch bro pek 180 54 
38 Do 522 11 do peksou 605 39 
39 Do 524 2 do congou 100 +8030 
40 M 526 1 box bro pek 30 40 
41 M 528 1 hf-ch pekoe 50 34 
42. K 530 ch _—pekoe 17533 
45 PKS 586 6 do peksou 300 40 
46 Pooprassie 538 382 do bro or pek 1280 70 
47 Do 540 53 do  pekoe 1855 = 48 
48 CRD 542 2 do dust 100 24 
49 Do 544 1 do red leaf 50 18 
50 Lyegrove 546 14 do bro pek No. 2 700 44 
51 Northcove 548 1 ch sou 90) 37, 
52 Do 550 2 do dust 160 27 
53 Middleton 552 46 hf-ch bro pek 2576 64 
54 Do 554 11 ch pekoe 1210 47 
55 Do 556 11 do pek sou 1100 42 
56 Do 558 2 hf-ch dust 150 26 
57 Gelkodde 560 4 do bro pek 200 44 
58 Do 562 6 do pekoe 270 35 
59 Do 564 5 do pek sou 200 33 

2 do bro mix 100 24 
60 BG 566 25 do bro pek 1250 68 
61 Do 568 49 do pekoe 2450 51 
62 Do 570 14 do do No. 2 700 49 
63 Do 572 8 do sou 400 43 
64 Do 574 do fans 420 36 
65 Do 576 2 do — dust 140 «81 
66 Do 578 1 do congou 45 32) = 
67 Do 580 1 do red leaf 50 = 21 
68 RSP 582 11 do 

1 box bro pek 569 31 
69 Do 584 3 hf-ch 

on pek sou 245 35 
70 Do 586 1 hf-ch 

1 box unassorted 67 30 
71 Silverton 588 12 box or pek 216 54 
12 Do 590 9 hf-ch pekoe 450 44 
73 Do 592 26 do pek scu 900 40 bid 
14 8S 594 2 do congou 104 29 
15 S 596 4 do pek fans 220 Bis) 
76 =S 598 2 do pek dust 160 27 
77 CB 600 4 ch bro mix 400 42 
78 Do Da 2Ndo dust 160 27 
79 Bramley 4 1 ‘do dust 100 29 

Messrs. E. Bennam & Co. put up for sale at 


the Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th 
feb., the undermentioned lots of Tea (4,878 lb.); 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Ib. cs 
1 Fassifern 27 16 hf-ch bro pek 880 63 
2 Do 28 8 do pekoe No, 1 400 51 
3 Do 29 5 ch pekoe 500. 48 
4 Do 30 8 do pek sou 800 40 
5B 31 1 do  souchong 100. 25 
6 A 32 2 do souchong 228 24 
7A 33 2 do dust 280 26 
3 PM 34 9 do pekoe 540 35 bid 
9 Do 35 10 do bro mix 750 26 bid 
10 Do 86 4 do dust 400-27 


Mr. C. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th Feb., the un- 
demmentencd lots of Tea (9,090 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark WBox Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Ib. C. 
1 BER 72 8 hf-ch young hyson 350 40 bid 
2 Do 7413 do hyson 650 40 bid 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. 
3 Do 76) “li ado dust 75 20 
4 Do 78 3 ch _ bro pek 300 39 bid 
5 Do 80 4 do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 370 =. 36: bid 
6 Do 82 10 ch pek sou 900 22 bid 
7 Do 84 3 do dust 420 26 
8 MK 86 17 hf-ch bro or pek 935 47 
9 Do 88 11 do To pek 550 =: 54 bid 
10 Do 90 47 do pekos 2115 2 
11 Do 92 19 do pek sou 855 37 
12 Do 94 21 do fans 1155 31 
13 Do SB 7 do red leaf 285 17 
144 QS 98 2 do pek sou 130 29 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today,12th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (14,081 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. c 
1 8A 37 4 hf-ch or pek dust 248 33 
2 Do 38 6 do sou 270 =—339 
3 Do 39 2 do bro mix 92 30 
4 AgraOya 40 26 do bro pek 1800 55 bid 
5 0 42 28 ch pekce 2800 42 bid 
6 Do 44 2hf-ch dust 140 25 
7 Do 45 1 do bro mix 50 17 
Se Wave 46 4 do bro pek 160 44 
9 Do 47 5) ch bro pek sou 600 26 
10 EK 49 3 do  pekoe 270 =. 38 bid 
LK 50 5 do unassorted 471 37 bid 
IP P33 52 «6 ae pekoe 37 
13 Do 54 6 do pek sou = 
1hf-ch do 600{ 35 
19 LH 65 5 do bro mix 500 19 bid 
20 Linoor M 66 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 59 
21 Do 68 22 do pekoe 1100 41 
22 Do 70 2 do sou 100 30 
23 Do ii tSusdo fans 150 32 
a4 Do 12 AW tdo dust 50 26 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (25,303 lb.), which sold 
as under: — 3 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ibs *c, 
3 FEG 59 2 do souchong 86 24 
4 Wewesse 60 11 do bro pek 550 50 bid 
5 Do 61 11 do pekoe 550 45 
6 Do 62 16 do pek sou 800 38 
7 Do 63 3 do souchong 150 29 
8 Do 64 2 do dust 120 Dino 
9 Hattanwella65 21 do pekoe 945 34 bid 
10 Do 66 1 do  peksou 45 5 
Id A 67 ch pekoe 100 31 
12 CE 68 1 hf-ch bro pek 60 37 
13 Comillah 69 do bro pek 260 52 bid 
£ Do 70 13 cdo pekoe 520 37 bid 
15 Do 71 15 do pek sou 570- 35 bid 
16 Do 72 1 do dust 53 27 
17 Malgolla ToueLo ch bro or pek 1310 55 bid 
18 Do 74 20 do pekoe 1800 43 bid 
19 Do 75 11 do  pek sou 935 40 bid 
20 Do 76 6 do sou 510 35 
21 Do 17 +1 do dust 116 27 
92 Do 7 1 do red leaf 47 16 
23 Aadneven 79 30 ch bro pek 3000 60 
24 Do 80 50 do pekoe 4500 50 
29 K MOK 81 2 do bro tea 180 36 
26 Do 82 3 do dust 225 20 
o7 SWG 83 5 da pekoe 500. 30 
28 Lyndhurst 84 5 do bro pek 500 53 
29 Do 85 15 do pekoe 1350 44 bid 
30 Do 86 16 do pek sou 1440 3 
31 E 87 1 do unassorted 80 48 
36 St. Clive 92 5 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 555 34 bid 
37 Do 93 5 ch  pekoe 450 34 bid 
38 Do 94 4 do peksou 320 30 bid 
39 Do 95 5 do _ bro tea 500 «18 
40 Do 96 3 do dust 360 23 
41 Do 97 1 do congou 100 +16 


Bay” “‘ Not arrived” parcels are omitted. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANs, Jan. 17th. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Jan. 17th:— 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description NY Ex ‘‘Jumna”—Uvyakellie, 2c 1t 99s 6d 
= ? Z D 
NG EDP Nes Ahfch broypekidust\ >) b. oa Ex “Clan Cameron”—Meddecombra, 1b 109s; 5¢ 1b 
43 Do 99 1 do dust 65 = 26 108s; 6c 103s 6d; Je 1b 100s 6d; 1¢1t 129s; 2¢ 95s 6d; 1 
44 Do 100 2 do  brotea 10428 bag 102s. 
45 Do 1 1 do congou 48 9-25 Ex “ India”—Moonerakanda, 7c 1b 106s; 3c 108s; 2c 
46 Orion 6 do unassorted 290 37 100s; 64; 1b 978; le 130s. 
qa ee Tie ce ances Papieron x “Arcadia”—Rathnillokelle, 1b 110s; 4c 1078; 1¢ 1b 
499 SHCA 2 do 102s; 1b 98s; 1c 130s. 
ch ~~ dust 325 26 Ex “Clan Cameron”’—Mahaberiatenne (OBEO), 1t 
108s; le 100s, 2c 1b 99s; 1b 96s 6d; 1h 110s. Darra- 
well» (OBEO),; 2c 105s; 2c 1t 202s 6d; 1b 97s 6d; le 128s; 
1b 115s. 
Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for saleat the | py “Manora’—PDO, 2e 1148 6d; 5c 111s; 5¢ 105s 63; 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th Feb., | lb 100s; 1c 132s; 1698s; 2 bags 108s. Kirkoswald, 1t 
Dae “ a xe 50 ( PT} 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (41,736 lb.), which BEoanGce Ib 108s: 4c 103s; 1b 983; le 132+; 1t 97s; 2 
aold as under:— Ex “Brindisi” —Norwood, 1b 110s; 4¢ 1b 111s; 5¢ 1b 
Lot Mark Rox Pkgs. Description. Weight yea 100s; 1b 182:; Ie 1193; 1t 94s; 2 bags 
No. No. Ibapvic: Sle 
1 Atoluwa 6 4 ch bro pek 200 ~§=33 Ex ‘Olan Cameron”—Kumaradola, 1b 108s; 3c 103s; 
2 Do 8 4 do pekoe 200 25 4c 101s; le 98s; 1¢ 122s; 1c 1t 124s; 1 bag 97s. 
3 Do 10 6 do sou 210 EV Ex “Arcadis’’—Kotiyagalla, 1b 111s; 4¢ 107s; le 1b 
fe iS] i j2 3 eta coukou 168 27 bid | 1028; 1b 97s; 1¢126s; 1c 126s; 1t 963 64. 
BI CTOORS apt! 7s 2nul. Bropek teeta ae Ex “Liguria”—Kotiyagalla, 1b 111s; 4c 1083 6d; le 1t 
11 Aigburth 26 9 ch _ bropek 900 57 bia | 103s 6d; 1b 98s; 1e 131s; 1t 968 6d. 
12 Do 28 14 do pekoe 1400 = 39 bid Ex ‘Olan Lamont”—Rajawelle, 1b 1003; lo 1b 985;2 
B - pul BM 11 ge ek sou ee 38 bid | 1b 94s 6d; 1b 110s; 1b 89s 6d. 
Saar ao eM teLust St 7 280 Ex ‘‘India”—Middleton, |b 1078 6d. 8c 1b 106s 64; 1e 
TEESE Chak, Gee 198968 bid | 16 104s; 1e 1298, (DC). le 109s; 5e 106s 6d; 3clb 102s; 
17 Do Gi Sal Glan ea 165 28 3e 1b 99s 6d; le 180s 6d; le 1t 95s 6d. Kelburne, it 
18 Riseland 40 4 do bro pek 400. 47 107s; 5c 104s; le 1b 103s 6d; 2c 2b 98s; 1¢ 126s. 
19 Do 42 4 do pekoe 380 38 Ex “Manora”—Middleton. 1b 107s; 5e 106s; 2c102s; 
20 Do 44 4. do pek sou 320 36 1b 97s Gd; 1e 1b 131s; 1¢ 95s 6d. 
ara Feeney wae LXCIeHSOUT abicosedes 30 Ex “‘Stentor”—EBF, 1b 105s; 1c 103s; 1¢ 100s; 1b 98s; 
3 Y 30 10 doe bak fans V060. as 1b 124s; 1b 94s. Hantane A&J, 1b 105s; 1c 103s; le 
24 Y 52 2 do dust 20595 100s 6d; 1b 97s; 1b 127s; 1b 938s. 
25 M 54. 2 do dust 300 «18 Ex “Oondor’”—1 bag 59s. 
26 1 56 1 hf-ch pekoe 3L 388 Ex “Chusan”—Mahanilu, 1b 115s; 3c 1b 12s 6d; 2¢ 
27 1 58 1 do  pek sou 3631 | 1t 1063 6d; 1b 101s 6d; 16 1b 132s; 1t 97s 6d; bag 106s; 
BeRERS Tan 160: 18082 alu Ot Pele 900 fl bt | _ Ex “ Clan Cameron’"—Hast Holyrood, 2c 107s 6d ; 
29 Do 62 14 do | pekoeNo.1 770 ~—-:29 bid x EL AIO y ’ 3 
30 Do 64 do. ~ dust 180 20 7c 104s; le 1b 100k; le ib 1380s 6d; 1¢ 98s. evon, 1b.; 
31 Theberton 66 46 do  obropek 2300 58 110s; 3e 1b 108s 6d; 6c 104s; 1e 16 100s; le lb 1gs 6d 
32 Do 68 15 do  pekoe 750. _47 lb 96s. Wanta Rajah, 1b 110s; 3c 1t110s; 4c 19 104s 
aa He ue eB Rovedtpse gous 1980 89 bid | Ga: le 1b 100s; 2c 131s 6d: Tillicoultry, 1t 111s; 3 1b 
aupidHorheld .74 50 «dur chekoo, zene oe 109s 6d; 5c 105s; 1¢ 98s 6d; le 1b 101s 6d. Hornsey 
"36 Do 761 do pek dust 120 30 OO, 1t 110s; 5¢ 108s 6d; 4c 1+ 102s; 11¢ 104s; 3c 1b 
40 Ernan 84 2hf-ch bro mix 100-28 104s; 3c 1t 100s 6d; 5¢ 132s; 1c 96s. 
Ae) OSG) 2)do) ust 150-23 Ex ‘‘Manora”—Elbedde, 1t 111s; 4c 1b 110s; 6c¢ 1b 
42 Kirimettia 88 8 do bro pek 400 57 105s 6d; 1b 98s 6d; 2c 132s 6d. 
Ae es) os ag ee ou 0 40 Pid’) Ex “Hesperia”—Pittarat Lille 2, 1t 110s; 1c 1t 105s 
45 Do 94 9 do bro tea 495 31 6d; 4c 102s 6d; le 98s; 1t 126s. 
46 GTW 96 1 do  pek sou 50 ~=—-.23 bid Ex “Clan Cameron”—Glasgow O, 1b 1c 110s; 6c 1068 
a De a 1 fe nek fans 500 18 6d; 1b 100s; 1b 128s: 1b 126s. 
lo) 1 (0) ust 1538 5 «“ Pea F 0 3 . 
49 CourtLedger 102 11 ch bro pek 1232 70 bid ee f Victoria O, 3c 1b 99s 6d; 1b 94s 64; 
Do 104 12 do | pekoe 1131 61. bid van ” l e : 
51 Do 106 16 do pekgou 1360 48 bid Ex “Tiverton”’—Gallella O, 1b 100s; 1 95s; 2 
52 Do 108 2 do sou 160 87 bid | bags 96s. 
53 Yataderia 110 7 ch bro tea 588 32 
54 Do 112. 5 do pek fans 500 26 
58 Ingurugalla 114 2 ag bre tea 100 26 bid 
; ‘Kirimetia 116 3 do ro mix 360 it) . 4 & nh c 
57 SSS HIB Dl dove! pekoou anor ail Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Be ma i we ooo : x50 18 Mincing Lane up to 24th Jan. :— 
€ ‘0 te) red lea 0 « ” . 3 
60 Avisawella 124 16 hf-ch pek No, 880 23 bia| _ Ex “‘Manora”—PDM, 1t 109s; 5c 1¢ 107s; 1b le 105s; 
6) cae: . 126 2 aa a Sara 110 3 : 2c 101s 6d; 1b 98s 6d; 1b 1c 1283; le lb 97s 6d; 1 bag 
‘62 —~Do 128 2 do dust 150-28 104s 6d; 1 bag 101s. 
CF Bismark te ; dg sou ay a Ex “Port Fairy”—Golconda, 5¢ 1t 107s; 30 1t 103s; 
. fo} ans 5 . sa* . 
65 Do Tialestatdo et bust 7 28 lb 1083 6d; 1b 1c 128s 6d; 1c 96s; 3 bags 108s; 1 


bag 96s: 

Ex ‘“India”— West Holyrood, 1b 112s; 20 110s 6d; 2c 
1t 106s; 1¢ 100s; 1t 131s; le 98s; 1 bag 104s. 

Ex “‘Heeperia’”—PDM, Ic 109s. 

Ex ‘‘Asia’’—Sheen, le 1t 114s; 5c 110s 6d; 5c 1t 106s; 
1b 99s; le 1b 1328 61; 1¢98s; 2 bags 102s 6d. Thotula- 
galla, 5c 1108; 5c 106s; 4c 1b 1053 6d; 1t 99s; le 1t 
130s; le 97s 6d. 

Ex “Arcadin’ ’—Gonamotava, 2c 1b 110s 63; 8c 106s; 
le 1100s 6d; 2c 131s 6d. 

Ex “Todia,’ ’"—Le. igawelle, 2c 1083 6d; 6c 1058; 
100s 64; lo Lb 1308 6d. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ex “Manora”—Sherwocd, 1c 1t 110s; 3c 1b 107s 64; 
lc 102e; 1t 1321¢110s. Haputale, 2c 1b 107s 6d; 1t 
100s; 16 130s. Ouvahkellie, 1 1103; le 1t 107s; 1b 109s 
6d; 1b 132s. 

Ex “India”—(OCO), 20 bags 91s; 8 bags 96s; 15 bags 
88s 6d; 6 bags 93s 64. 

Ex “Port Fairy’—Poyston, 2c 1b 110s 6d; 5c 1b 106s; 
1b 99s 6d; 1t130s; 1b 106s;. Lb 96s 6d; 1 bag 103 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Palamed”—Balmoral, 1b 111s; 11b 108s 6d; 1c 1b 
102s 64; 16 98s6d; 4b 130s 6d. 

Ex * Arcadia”—Gleneagles, 1b 1102; 2c 1t 107s 64; le 
103s; 1b 98s 6d; 16 128s; 1b 968. Balmoral, lb 110s; 
19c 1088 6d; 3c 1b 102s 6d; le 99s; 5b 180s 6d; 9 
bags 97s. 

Ex “Olan Macarthur’—Dunsinane, 1t 1138; 2c 1t 
112s; 2c 1 107s: 1b 101s; 1 131s; 1t 978 6d. 

Ex “Port Fairy’—Middleton, Dimbula, 1t 110s; 8c 
107s; 4c 104s; 1e 998; 3c 1293;1e 1b 978 6d. Bogawan- 
talawa, 4c 110s; 10c 1b 106s 6d; 1t 99s 6d; le 131s; 1c 
128s; 1c 1b 96s 6d; 1 bag 108s. Agra large size, 2c 1t 
111s 6d; 3c 1b 106s 6d; 1b 988; 1¢ 132s; 1b 130s. North 
Matale, 3c 105s 6d; 5c 101s 6d; 1b 95s 6d; 1b 120s 6d. 

Ex “Cilurnum’”’—JJV&Co., 10 bags 89s. 

Ex “Manora”—Delrey, 2c 115s 6d; 80 111s 6d; 5o 
107s; 8c 106s 6d, Ic 99s; 2c 1b 133s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Oameron”—Kintyre, 1b 1118; 4c 1b 109s; 4c 
105s; 1b 988 6d; 1c ib 132s. 

Ex “Asia”—Pittarat Lille, 1c 110s; 3c 109s6d; 5c¢ 1t 
105s; 1c 100g; 1b 129s; 1¢ 124s; 1¢ 96s 6d; 2 bags 104s. _ 

Ex “Olen Macarthur’—Llan Thomas, 1c 1b 111s 64; 
4c 1b 107s; ib 100s; 161283; 1b 978 6d; 2 bags 126s. 
NTN, 3b 101s 6d. Newton, Dikoya, lo 1t 109s 64d: 
1c 1t 106s 6d; 1b 99s 6d; 1c 132s; 1b 96s 8d; 2 bags 106s. 
Lindoola, 1c 1b 1123 6d; 4c 108s; 1b 99s; 1t 130s; 1b 
96s 6d; 2 bags 107s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Meddecombra, 1b 114s; 5c 1t 111s 
6d; 5c 108s 6d; 2c 1b 1088; 1¢ 1b 101s 6d; le 1t 183s; le 
1b 978; l bag 106s; 2 bags 103s 6d. 

Ex “Asia”—Blair Athol, 1t 1108; 2c 1t 106s 6d; 5c 
102s; 1t 975 6d; 1c 1t127s 6d; 2b 98s 6d; 1c 978 6d; 1 
bag 105s. 

Ex “‘India””—Needwood, 4c 1b 110s 6d; 9c 1b 106s; 
le 1b 1018 6d; 1c 1b101s; 2 bags 10le. Hanipha, 2c 1t 
108s 64; 2c 1t 105s 6d; 1b 98s; 1¢ 1215; 1 bag 103s; 4 
bags 94s, 

Ex “‘Manora”—Palmerston, 1c 106s; 2c 103s; 1b 98s; 
1t 127s 6d; 2 baga 98s. 


————. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson Smithett & Co's Crrcular.) 
Mincina Lanz, Jan. I7th, 1889. 


SucciRuBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 

Elchico 2d to 34d Qid to 43d 
Dedugalla 24d to 3d 2d to 3d C00 
Upper Cranley 44d 63d oc 
Invery 3d. 43d to 5d 5d 
Adam’s Peak 3d 3$d PS 
8T&LC,Sindia. 23d to3hd 4kd to 7hd ° 
KTK zd 34d f 
New Peacock aid ox 
CYT tes 7d 260 
Waltrim 13d to ad od ef 
Keenagashena 23d’ to 3d 6d 35d 

Do hybrid 2d 6d 75 
Duvlow 4d to 43d C00 4d 
Lay mastotte 4a 33d to 4d 0 
Moonerakande 34d 7a 
BJ 3d 
VB 2d see 
HO in diamond 24d to 3d 4d to 64d cee 
Hapuwella ivok 5d 3hd 
O & Oincircle 44d 7d to 74d dee, 
Chapelton 33d to 44d 6d to 84d 4d 
Ury ue 63d to 7d an 
Tillicoultry 3hd Ska 'to'bd A 
Roeberry ee Ida 
IIH 2hd to Bhd oe 


OFFICINALIS. 

Wpper Cranley 3d to 5d 6d to 84 14d 
Glenlyon 23d 5d to 54d 6d 
Diyagama 3d to 5d 6dto 83d das 
Gracelyn 2¢d 95d 64d 
Kenmare mr cn 7d 
Ragalla 3d to 34d oe 64d 
Dunsinane, hyd. are 6hd 6d 
Tillicoultry 3d 6d so 
Mahakanda 4d 8id oe 
The Park 34d to 4d 6d to 9d Tad 

CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lang, Jan. 17th, 1889. 


Ex “Arcadia’’—Wiharagamma, 20 bags 111s 6d; 2 
112s; 1 728 6d; 7 71s. 

Ex “Stentor” Rajawelle,20 bags 113s;2 728 6d, 12 81s. 

Ex “Tiverton” —Maousava, 8 bags 100s; 1 658 Gd: 4 
76s 6d; 1 77s. 


Mrincine Lanz, Jany, 24th, 1889. 


Ex “ Chusan ”’—Wariapolla, 20 bags 110s 6d; 20 1126 
6d; 16 75s. 

Ex “ Arcadia” —Hylton, 20 begs 888; 12 80s; 4 55s; 10 
888 6d; 3778 6d; 1 65s. 

Ex ‘“Engineer”—Hylton, 38 bags 88s; 9 82s; 2 55s. 

Ex “Liguria”—Beredewelle, C & C,16 bags 112s; 37 
1128; 270s; 289s; 3 68s. 

Ex “Clan Oameron”—Arduthie, 20 bags 86s 64; 210s. 

Ex “Golconda ”—Palli, 20 bags 718; 2 108; 3 88s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Tiverton”—Palli, 39 bags 74s; 2 888 6d; 12 76s; 3. 
115s; 1 308. F 

Ex “Manora”—Palli, 32 bags 72s; 8 70s. 

Hix ‘‘India”—North Matale, 20 bags 115s; 27 113s 6d; 
6 80s 6d; 1 8s. 

Ex “Clan Cameron”—Bulatwatte, 31 bags 110s; 4 
758 6d; 120s. Ingurugalla, 20 113s; 26 112s; 4 75s 6d; 
141s. Kerrimettia, 1490s; 4 75s 6d;120s. Woodslee, 
39 102s; 375s 6d; 1 41s. 

Ex ‘‘Arcadia”—Anniewatte, 20 bags 108s; 38 107s 6d; 
2 698; 3 72s. 

Ex “Olan Oameron”—O BE C, Oeylon, 56 bags 1128; 
22 A06s; 11 66s; 20 106s; 20 1078; 8 1085; 60 106s; 20 51s; 

52s. ; 

Ex “Manora”’—Yattawatte, 20 bags 113s;:27 112s 6d; 
6 808 6d; 1 87s 6d. 5 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Jan. 24th, 1889. 


Ex ‘‘ Khedive ’—Kurn, 3 cases 1s 54. 

Ex “ Oilurnum ”—Laxpanagalla, 5 cases 1s 3d. 

Ex ‘India ”—Laxapanagalla, 6 cases 1s 4d; 11s. 

Ex “ Oardiganshire’’—5 cases 1s 4d; 2 1s 7d. 

Ex “ Palamed ”’—Great Valley, 3 cases 1s 7d; 2 1s 3d; 


_| 3 1s 1d; 1 1s; 2 1s 6d. 


Ex “ Tiverton ”’—Galsha, 2 cases 2s 2d;3 103d. Loo- 
nagalla, 6 10d. Wattakelley,1 is 1d; 1 1s 7¢. M.G. 
A.A., 21s 8d;3 182d; 21s 6d; 2 18 7d; 41s 3d; 2 1s 5d; 
1 1s7d. Kandanewara,5 1s 8d; 5 1s 1d; 3 11d; 2 10d. 
V.W., 18 1s 3d; 263d. Mt. Pleasant, 7 1s 6d; New 
Peacock,..1 114d; 11s. Nellaoolla, 2 1s 3d; 141s 4d; 
210d; 2 186d; 1 1s. j 

Ex ‘Clan Cameron ”— Delpotonoya, 4 cases 2s; 7 1s 
4d; 211d; 3 281d;3 1s 4d. Hunnasgeria, 6 1s 3d;1 11d; 
1 9d; 1 10d; 1 1s 7d. 

Ex “Stenton’—Gallantenne, 6 cases 2s 10d; 3 1s 8d; 
8 189d; 2 1s 10d; 2 1s 5d; 1 1s 11d. 

Ex “India ”—Sherwood, 2 cases 137d;3 1s 2d; 1 11d; 
41s 7d; 21s 1d;2 9d;2 1s 6d. 

Ex “Liguria ’”—Meddecumbra, 8 cases 11d; 3 1s 7d; 2 
10d. MA C,16 183d; 4.18 2d; 2 9d; 2 11d. 


re eanaenenennnnnennemeen anaemia Renae aaa! 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PERSS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


——— 


No. 35.] 


CoLomBo, Marcu 5, 1890. 


EE 


{ PRicE :—124 centa each; 3 copies 
30jcents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. EH. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 


Oommerce Sale-room today, 12th Feb., 


mentioned lots of Tea (62,907 Ilb.), 


under:— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 Denegama 119 
2 Do 120 
3 Do 121 
4 Dunottar 122 
5 Do 124 
6 Do 126 
7 Great Val- 
ley 127 
8 Do 129 
9 Do 131 
10 Anchor (in 
Estate mark) 133 
11 Do 135 
12 Do 137 
13 Mocha 139 
14 Do 141 
15 Do 143 
16 Do 145 
17 Do 147 
18 Galkande- 
watte 149 
19 Do 151 
20 GK W 153 
21 Do 154 
92 Kanangama 155 
23 Do 157 
24 Do 159 
25 Gonavy 161 
26 Do 163 
27 Do 164 
28 Do 165 
29 Ugieside 166 
30 Do 168 
31 Do 170 
32 Do 172 
33 Do 173 
34 Langdale 174 
35 Do 176 
36 Do 178 
37 Do 180 
38 IMP 181 
39 Do 182 
41 Torrington 185 
43 Do 189 
46 Sanquhar 194 
51 AU 202 
52. Do 203 


Pkgs, Description 
1 hf-ch red leaf 
1 do dust 
1 do congou 

21 do flowery pek 

18 ch pekoe 
4 do pek fans 

12 hf-ch bro pek 

12 ch pekoe 

41 do pek sou 

20 hf-ch bro pek 

25 ch pekoe 

14 do pek sou 

43 hf-ch bro pek 

26 ch pekoe 

20 do pek sou 

16 do sou 

12 do fans 

11 do bro pek 

18 do pekoe 
1 do bro tea 
1 hf-ch dust 

19 ch bro pek 

13 do pekoe 

19 do pek sou 
7 do bro pek 
3 do pekoe 
2 do pek sou 
1 hf-ch dust 

32 do bro pek 

382 do pekoe 

32 do pek sou 
6 do bro mix 
1 do dust 

29 ch bro pek 

24 do pekoe 
8 do pek sou 
1 do dust 
4 do sou 
9 do dust 

16 do do 

12 do do 
2 do congou 
3 hf-ch dust 
1 do congou 


the under- 


which sold as 


Weight 


Mr. O. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room, today, 19th Feb., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (3,940 1b.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 

2MEBS 4 
3 Do 6 
4 Do 8 
5 10 


Pkgs. Description. 
8 ch bro mix 

16 do pek sou 

1l do pekoe 

8 do or pek 

2 do brotea 


Weight. 
5h 
720 16 
1440 34 bid 
880 36 bid 
720 44 
180 18 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,522 lb.), which sold 


as under:— 
Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
ih RS 6 
2s 7 
8 St. Andrews 8 
4 Do 9 
5 Do 10 
6 Do 11 
7 DND 12 
8 Do 13 


Pkgs. Description. 
83 hf-ch bro tea 
5 do dust 
18 do or pek 
34 box do 
18 hf-ch bro pek 


32 do pekoe 
1 ch red leaf 
2 do dust 


Weight 
Ib¥ os 
150 23 
375 23 
1188 69 bid 
680 63 
1170 54 bid 
2080 52 
80 22 
340 26 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 

No. No. 

9 Blairayon 14 27 do 
10 Do 15 32 do 
11 Do 16 24 do 
12 Do 17° 2 do 
13 Do 18 do 
14 Harmony 19 4 hf-ch 
15 Do 20 6 ch 
16 Do 21 1 do 
17 Do 22 ~=1 hf-ch 
18 TNE 23 42 box 
19 Forest Hill 24 1 ch 
20 Do 25 4 do 
21 CL 26 20 do 
22 Z2LZ 4 hi-ch 
23 Chertsey 6 ch 
24 Do 2 do 
25 Do 1 do 


Description 


bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
dust 
bromix 
bro pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
pek fans 
unassorted 
bro pek 
pek sou 
pekoe 
dust 

bro or pek 
pekoe 
dust 


Weight 
lb. 
2700 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today 19th Feb., the 
undermeationed lots of Tea (14,773 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark 

0. 

1 Glaurhos 

2 Do 

3 Do 

4 Lauderdale 

5 Do 

6 Do 

ll HB 

12 Do 

13° Dikmuk- 
larna 

14 Do 

15 Do 

16 Do 

Li SUP: 

18 Do 

19 Do 

20 H 

21 H 

22 H 

23 Woodend 

24 Do 

25 Do 

26 K 

27 K 

28 AGC 

29 Do 

30 Do 

31 Do 


Box 


No. 
1 
2 
3 


Packages Description Weight 
lb. 
4 hf-ch bro pek 200 
6 do pekoe 270 
7 ch pek sou 595 
15 do bro pek 1500 
13 do pekoe 1170 
24 do pek sou 2160 
4 ch bro pek 360 
9 do pek sou 810 
15 hf-ch bro pek 750 
11 do pek sou 495 
1 do dust 61 
1 do copgou 26 
1 do souchong 55 
1 do fannings 65 
1 ch dust 160 
10 hf-ch pekoe 500 
2 do peksou 104 
1 do red leaf 47 
6 do bro pek 330 
6 do pekoe 300 
11 do pek sou 495 
6 do dust 420 
3 do congou 165 
1 do bro pek 50 
7 do pekoe 350 
4 ch congou 400 
20 hf-ch pek dust 1400 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 19th Feb., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (39,384 lb.), 


under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs 
No No 
My PGs 204 1 ch 
2 Do 205 1 do 
3 Lawrence 206 3 do 
4 Do 207 2 do 
5 oN 208 13 do 
6 N 210 7 do 
7 N 212 1 do 
8&8 oN 213 3 hf-ch 
9 Kadienlena 214 34 ch 
10 Do 216 40 do 
ll Do 218 33 do 
12 Do 220 1 do 
13 Little Valley 221 12 do 
14 Do 223 36 do 
15 Albion 225 35 do 
16 Do 227 32 do 
17 Do 229 16 do 
18 Do 231 2 do 
19 WG 232 64 hf-ch 
20 Do 233 6 do 
21 Do 234 4 do 
22 Do 235 1 ch 


Description Weight 
Ib 


souchong 
dust 


which sold as 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No. weihiy Op 
23 Torrington 236 20 do bro pek 2200 51 bid 
24 Do 238 12 do pekoe 1200 43 bid 
25 Do 240 25 do pek sou 2250 38 bid 
26 Do 242 7 hf-ch dust 560 27 
27 PG K 243 12 ch 
1 hf-ch unassorted 1122 3937 bid 
28 Do 245 1 ch dust 81 25 
29 Brownlow 246 22 do  bropek 2200 50 bid 
30 Do 248 32 hf-ch pekoe 1600 45 
31 Do 250 abt. 29 do pek sou abt. 1442 37 bid 
32 Ayr 252 11 do bro pek 550 62 
33 Do 254 17 do pekoe 748 47 
34 Do 256 20 do pek, sou 840, 41 
35 Do 258 3 do congou 129 32 
36 Do 259 2 do fang 100 36 
37 Do 260 1 do pek dust 70 26 
Messrs, Forsus & Waxer put up for sale at the 


Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 19th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (62,309 lb.), which sold 
asunder :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Ib. (Qo 
ee Dek 146 2 box bro pek 44 39 
2 Do 148 2 do pek sou 53 35 
3 Do 150.1 do bro, mix 26 26 
4 Freds Ruhe 52 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 60 
5 Do 154 7 do pekoe 350 41 
6 Do 156 34 do pek sou 1700 36 
7 WA 158 1 do bropek 50-38 
8 Do 160 5 do pek sou 250 33 
9 Do 162 10 do bro tea 700 32 
10 Do 164 1:do red leaf 60 25 
ll Do 166 1 do dust 90 24 
12 Mayfair 168-12 ch bro pek 1200 61 
13 =Do 170 18 do  pekoe 1600 49 
14 Do 172 1 do bro mix 100 30 
15 Do 174 1: do dust 120 25 
16 MW 176 29 ch pek sou 2523 37 bid 
17 Do 178 1 do sou 80 27 
18 Do 180 1 do dust 130 26 
19 Ingestre 182 21 hfch bro or pek 1050 66 
20 Do 184 6 ch  pekoe No.1 510 51 
21 Do 186 6 do do No.2 480 47 
22 Do 188 8 do pek sou 720 43 
23 Nahaveena 190 22 hf-ch bro pek 1320 60 
24 Do 192 18 do pekoe 1080 51 
25 Do 194 42 do pek sou 2310 40 
26 Palawatte 196 4 ch bro pek 440 47 
27 Do 198 3 do pekoe 320 38 
28 Do 200 6 do pek sou 600 35 
29 Do 202 1 do unassorted 100 28 
30 Do 204 3 do ust 430 20 
31 Clunes 206 53 hf-ch bro. pek 2650 56 bid 
32 Lo 208 (9 do pekoe 3105 42 
33 West Hapu- 
tale 210 12 hf-ch bro or pek 648 58 
34 Do 212 21 do pekoe 1092 49 
35 Do 214 5. do pek fan 250 39 
3 Do 216 4 do unassorted 200 40 
37 Attabage 218 18 hf-ch bro pek 900 58 
38 Do 220 28 ch pekoe 2520 44 pid 
39 Do 222 7 do pek sou 630 39 
40 Do 224 3hf-ch pek fans 210 27 
Al Do 226. 1 do bro mix 45 al 
42 Ranee 
Cardee 228 12 ch bro pek 1320 64 
43 Do 230 14 do  pekoe 1400 «49 
44 A 232 -5 box  pekoe, 1 lb. pkt. 100 32 
A5 lLyegrove 234 10 ch 
, 5 hf-ch bro pek 1250 48 
46 Do PBL) 8) Gay 
5 hf-ch pekoe 1150 = 40 
47 Do 238 1 ch 
4 hf-ch pekoe No. 2 400 36 
48 Deaculla 240 6 do  orpek 300 63 
49 Do 242 12 do pekoe 600 48 
50 Do 244 5 do pek sou 250 40 
51 Do 246 1+ do bro mix 50 28 
52 Do 248 1 do dust 70 23 
53 Malvern 250 2 do or pek 150 45 
53k 1 de or pek 150 ~=«6L 
fa Do 252 5 do pekoe 250 44 
55 Do 254 2° do pek sou 100 40 
56 B& D 256 3 ch dust 510 35 
57 Glengariffe 258 6 hf-ch bro tea 336 41 
58 Do 260 ~2 do dust 224 27 
(The Yataderia Tea Co., Limited.) 
59 Lolatagama262 63 hf-ch bro pek 3150 61 
60 Do 264 54 do pekoe 2700 896648 
61 Do » 50 do do 2500 48. 
92 Do 266 60 do pek sou 3000 42 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per ip aag. | - 
63 Abamala 268 36 do bro mix 1800 . 38 
64 Do 270 2 do dust 196 24 
6 AF 272 2 ch pekoe 180 35 
66 Glendon 274 1 do unassorted 87 23 
67 A 276 1 hf-ch pekoe 5039 
68 Horagoda 278 10 do bro pek 500 48 bid 
69 Do 280 17 do pekoe 765 44 
70 Do 282 10 do pek sou 450 35 bid 
71 Do 284 1 ch dust 84 25 
72 Mukeloya 286 65 hf-ch bro pek 250 59 
13 Do 288 8 do pekoe 400 44 
74 lo 290 7 do pek sou 350 40 
15 Do 292 1 do bro mix 50 32 
76 Do 294 1 do bro tea 50 3L 7 
q7 Do 296 2 do dust 120 25 
78 Court Lodge 298 3box pekoe 36 withd’n, 
79 Avisawella 300 16 hf-ch peksou 880 27 
80 DRL 302 3box bro or pek 30. 60 
81 Do 304 3 do bro pek 55 50 
82 Do 306 3 do pekoe 60 46 
&3 Do 308 6 do pek sou 150 33 
84 Do 310 1 do bro mix 15 18 
Bo Do 312 1 hf-ch dust 73 25 
8G Bandara- 
polla 314 19 do or pek 760 60 bid 
87 Do 316 25 do bro pek 1250 60 
&8 Do 318 27 do pekoe 1350 57 
89 Do 320 21 do pek sou 945 43 
90 Do 322 1 do dust 75-27 
9 RAS 324 7 do pekoe 340 28 
92 Do 326 15 do pek sou 778 28 
93 TBH 328 1 do tro tea 59 19 
94 Moralioya 330 6 ch 
1 hf-ch bro or pek 680 50 
95 Do 332 11. ch pekoe No.1 1100 38 
96 Do 334 4 do pek sou 400 35 
97 Do 336 1 do congou 100 26 
98 Do 338 1 hf-ch pek dust 35 25 
war “Not arrived” pare ols are omitted. 
Messrs. E. BrenHAmM & Co. put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th 


Feb., the undermeutioned lots of Tea (3,070 1b.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Weare, 
1 Rowley 37 20 hf-ch pekoe 900 47 
2 D 388 4 ch bro tea 360 23 
3 Do 39 9 do fans 990 20 
4 Do 40 2 do dust 260 25 
5 WO 41 8hf-ch fans 560 27 


Messrs. A. H. THomeson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th TFeb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (4,471 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No No. “|b. c. 

1 DEC 43 5 hf-ch red leaf 245 19 

2 Do 44 1 do dust 60 25 

3 Harrow 45 5 do bro pek 275 61 

4 Do 46 12 do pekoe 600 44 

5 Do 48 8 do pek sou 400 38 

6 Do 50 4 do bro tea 260. 28 

7 Esperanza 51 3 do _ broor pek 144 56 bid 

8 Do 52 14 do or pek 615 70 

9 Do 54 35 do pekoe 1470 51 

10 Do 56 1 do dust 52 18 

ll HD 57 7 do bro pek 350 41 bid 
Mr. E. JouN put up for Sale at the Chambet 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Feb., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (13,181 lb.), which sold as 
under :— é ‘ Z 
Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. ce. 
P) 13} 4M 269 22 hf-ch unasorted- 1012 34 bid 
3 Do 271 1 ch sou 76 27. 
4° Do 272 3 do dust 222 25," 
5. Orange f 
Field 273 6 hbfch orpek 360 
6 Do 275 14 do peKoe, 784 33 bid 
v4 Do 277 +4 do bro tea 217 25 
8 Kanangama 278 14 ch | bro pek 1470 3951 
9 Do 280 12 do pekoe 1200 42 
10° Do 262 14.do pek sou 1260. ane 
1FT JS 283 13). do or pek 1196. 58 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE? SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark- 


Box Packages Description Weight 
No. a lb. G 
12 Tellisagalla 285 5 do bro pek 460 48 bid 
13 Do Q37 11 do pekse 935; 40 
14 Do 289 8 do Pek sou 736 38 
15 Do 10) ik ae dust 130 21 
16 Mattagadera 11 18 hf-ch bro pek 999 53 
17 Do 13, 29° do pekoe 1450 40 
18 Do Toye chi dust 80 25 
19 W 16 1 do red leaf 78 16 
20 KB Lael) do pekoe 85 55 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Feb., 
the uadermontioned lots of Tea (38,486 lb,), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box) Pigs. Daseription. Weight 
No. No. lb. -¢. 
LY VAG 340° 1 hf-ch bro pek 52 37 
2 Do 342° 1 -do pekoe 42 34 
3 Do 344 1 do pek sou 48 33 
4 Walabnon- 
dua 346 3 do bro pek 180 57 
5 Do 348 5 do pekoe 270 41 
6 Do 850 3 do pek sou 150 37 
7 Do 352, 2 do sou 100 34 
8 SPYVA: 354. 2>do unasorted 100 36. 
@) Do, 300 .1l ado dust 78 34 
10 Citrus 358° 3 do bro pek 156 61 
11 Do 360. 6 do pekoe 330 43 
12, Do 362. 2 do  peksou 85-36 
13 Do 364 1 do sou 54 31 
14 H 366 4 ch red leaf 400 17 
15, H 363 1. do 0 1 18 
16 H 3870 3 do congou 300 18 
17 H 372° °1 hf-ch do 50 19 
18 H 374 2 ch dust 280 24 
She Hives 876, 1 hf-ch do 50 24- 
20 Pantiya 878 12 ch bro pek 1068 = 53 
21 to) 3:0 14 -do 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1292 45 
22 Do 882 13 ch pek sou 962 39 
23 Do 884 5 hf-ch sou 200 34 
24 Do 3886 3 do dust 189 25 
25 Sutton 888 12 ch, bro pek 1320 70. 
26 Do 390 9 do pekoe 900 55 
27. & 392 4 hf-ch pekoe 200 30 
298° G 894, 8° ch pek ‘fan 800 25 
29 G 396 8 do pek dust 1200 24 
30, K 398: 1 do peksou 95, 38 
381° Farnham 400 61 -hf-ch pekoe. 2745 46 ~ 
32 Do 402 18 do pek fan 720 38 
33. Bambra- 
kelly and ~ 
Dell 404 3 ch dust 480 25 
34 CRD 406 2 hf-ch dust 126. 24 
-aby 5 Do% 408 1 do. red leat 63. 17 
36 Lyegrove 410 15 do pekNol 750 40 
of -Do 412 14 do bro pek 700 42 ' 
388 Do- 414 13 do pekoe No, 2 650 37 
39 Do 416 2 ch dust 132 18 
40 Radella 418 20 do bro pek 2000 62 
41 Do 420 17. do pekoe,, 1360 49 
42 Do 422 16 do pek.souw. _ 1280 41 
43 Goomera 424 1 do pekoe 85 28 
44 Do 426 1 do sou 110 33 
45 Do 428 1 do red leatf-- 100 17 
46 Doonevale 430 7° ch 
1 hfsch bro pek 730 51 
47 Do 432 13 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 1220 42 
48 Do 434 5 ch pék sou- 450 38 
49 Do 436 7 do 
1 hf-ch bro mix 750 36 
50 Do 438 1 ch dust 132 25 
51, Riseland 440. 3 do bro. pek 300 49 
" 52 Do 442 3 do pekoe 270 41 
53 Do 4144. 1 do pek sou 80 35 
54 Do 446 2 do bro pek sou 160-333 
55) Mount Plea- ; 
sant 443 6 hf-ch_ bro pek 298 40 
56 Do 450 4 do pek sou 188 36 
57 Ingestre 452 6 do bro or pek 680 70 
58 Do 454 8 > do pekoe No.1 600. 52 
59 Do 456 10 do do No, 2 800 45 
60 Do 458 7 do pek sou 630 43 
61 Middleton 460 56 do bro pek 3136 56 
62 Do 462 14 ch pekoe 1400 42 
63 Do 464 9 do pek sou 900 . 40 
64 Beverley 466 15 hf-ch bro pek 815 53. 
65 Do 468 24 do  pekoe 700 39 43 
66... Do 470 25 do, peksou 1250 38 
67 WG 472 3 do  pek dust 225 25) 
98 Oalsay 474 do red leaf 100-16) 


2 
‘Not arrived” parcels are omitted, 


3 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) - 
Mincine Lane, Jan. 17th. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE' sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 81st Jan.:— 

Ex “MKaiser-i- Hind”—Deyanela, 
6d; 1b 126s; 1b 95361; 2 bags 100s. 

Ex ‘‘Asia’’—Craigie Lea (OBEO), 1c 113s; 3¢ 14 109s; 
6e 104s 6d; le 100; 1e 1333; 1b-1259; 1¢ 97s 6d;'2 bigs 
100s 6d. 

Ex “Olan Macarthar”—Kadienlena, 1b 1133; 28 1108 
6d;.3¢ 1063; 16 100s; le 133s. 

Ex “Port Fairy’’—Freshwater, 8¢ 113s; 7¢ 108s 6d; 
le 100s; le It 134s 6d; 1c 1t 132s; le 1b 983 3): 
bags LO7s. 

fix “Ulysses”—Norwood, 1b 1133; 6¢ 112s; 7c 108s; 
1e1t 101s; 3¢ 183s 64; 1¢.978 6d; 2 bags 1063. 6d. Hol- 
rook, 1b 112s;3c1b 110s; 4e 16 108s; Lb 100s; 1e71t 132s} 
6d; le 96s; 2 bigs 107s 6d. 

Bix “Olan Macarthur’’—Hornsey, 1b-112s; 26 1 1113; 
6c 106s; 2c 101s; 2¢ 1t 133s; Lb 903: 

Ex ‘Olav Caméron”—Hornséy, 3 bags 1003 6d; 1 
bag 97s. 

Ex “Asia”—Balmoral, 1b 111s; 8¢ 108s 6d; 4a) 1058: 
2 b1003; 2t'1e 1333; 2c 993; 4 bags 101s Gd; 1 bag 90s; 
Maousaella, 1b 112s; 5c 1t-111s 64; 2c\1t 107s 6d; 16 1b 
100s 6d; le 2b 1343; 2 bags 98s; 1 bag 106s; 1 bag 
10is 6d. 

Ex *‘Hispania”—Oavah JB, 1e.1b:973. 

Ex “Benvenue”—Badullawatte, 1e 2t 107s, 

- Ex “Clan Macarthur”—Portree, 1t 115s; 4¢ 1138s; 30 
1083; tb 101s; 2¢ 1t 1833 64d; 1t 98s. 

ix “Asia”—Morar, 1c 1158; 4¢ 1b!110s 6a; 5¢: 1b’ 10785 
1t 100.; 2¢ 133s 6d; le 16: 97s 6d; 2 bags 106s; 1 bag 
108s; _ 1 bag 90s. Talawakellie, 1t 104s; 2c '1t* llls; 5¢ 
107s; 1c 101s; 2t 1323 Gd; 1e 98s; 1 bag 106s; 2 bags 998 
6d. St. Clair, 1t 115s; 2¢.1t 113s 6d; le 1t 1b 108s; 
1b 102s; 1 bag 106s. New Vallléy, 5c 1b 108s; 6d;" 3c 
1053 6d; 4c 1033 64; Ic 99s 6d; 2c 82s 6d; 1b 95s; 2¢ 99s 
6d; 1b 106s'61; 2 bags 106s. Fordyce, 1b 1153; 2¢) 1b 
112s; 4¢ 1b 107s; 1b ‘109s; 1e 1b 133s 6d; 16 983; 2 bags 
106s 6d. 

Hix “Port Fairy’—North Matale, 4 bags 90s; 3 bags 
70s 6d; 1 bag 81s, 

Ex ‘‘Ulysses’’—Invery, 4c 111s; 6c 106s; 2c 1003 6d; 1c 
1b 127s6d; 1¢ 953; Lbag 106s. Delrey, le 115s 64; 8c 
112s; 5¢ 1053; 3c 1b 107s 6d; 1b 101s; 3c 134s 6d; 1¢ 98s; 
3 bags 107s; 1 bag 111s. Bambrakelly. 1b 1135; 4c 109s; 
2c 1048 6d; 1t 100s; 1¢°1333; 16 98sp1 bag 106s. 

Ex ‘‘Asia”’—Gonagalla,, 1t1153; 4c 112s 6d 7c 107s 
6d; 1b 101s; 2c 1343 6d; le 97s 6d; 2 bags 106s 6d. 

Ex “Ulysses” —Bogawantalawa,. 1b 2c 109s 6d; 6¢ 1t 
104s 64; 1t 100s; 1t 131s; 1c 129s; le 88s 64; 1 bag 
104s. Victoria, 16101s; 2c 1b 99s 6d; 1b 97s; 1b 117s; 
lt 93s. Braemore, 1b 1¢ 110s 6d; 4c 105s 61; 3t 1053 
6d; 2b 100s 6d; 2b 128s; 2b 124s 6d; 1b 96s 6d;) 1 
bag 1053. Louisa, 1t 116s; 4c 114s; 6¢ 1b 109s; 1b 102s; 1c 
133:; 1c 96s 6d; 1 bag 112s; 1 bag 103s. 

Ex “Clan Macarthur’—West Fassifern, 1+ lc 1103; 
6c 1053 6d; le 101s; lc 1b 132s 64; le 97s 61; 1 
bag 105s. Manickwatte, Ib 115s; 2c 111s 6d; 5c 106s 
6d; 5c 1063; 4c 1b 1033; 3c 1 133s; 1t 933 6d; 5 bags 
105s;1 bag 1103; 1 bag 98s. 

Ex “Ulysses’—BBWD, 1c 1b 1163; 40 1123; 4¢ 1b 
106s 6d; 1b 1003 6d, le 134s; 1¢ 98s; 2 bags 107s. 

Hx ‘“‘Legislatoc’—Arnhall, 1b 2c 111s; 3c 1t 105s 6d; 
1b 100s; le 1348; 1t 97s. 

Ex “Asia”—Thotulagalla, 2 bags 105s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Ulysses”—Diyagama, 1b 1123; 5c 1b 111s; lle 
1078; 1t 100s; lo 99s; 4 bags 107s 6d; 1 bag 1133; 1 
bag 100s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Ravenswood, le 1t 1103 64; 2c 1b 
107s; 1b 100s; 1b 131s; 8c 110s. Mahakanda, 5c lt 106s 
6d; le 101s; 1e 1b 133s; 6 bags 90s 6d. Kahagalla, le 
1b 1123; 5c 108s 6d; le 1b 102s; 1c 133s. Ouvahkellie, 
61 ee 6d; 4c 107s 6d; 1¢ 101s 6d; 1t 133s; 4 bags 
Qos 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Asia”—Monerakanda, 5c 108s 6d; 20 1b 105s; 4c. 
105s 6d; 1c 99s 6d; 1c 1803; 16 933 6d; 2 bags 103s Gd. 


le 1b 1063; 16 99s 


i CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST.) 
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Ex “Arcadia’””—Gonamotava, 1 bag 93s. 

Ex “Ulysses”—Meddecombra, 1b 113s; 5c 110s; 50 
105s 6d; 2c 1b 106s; lo 1b 102s; 1c 1t 1848; 1c 1t 97s 
6d; 1 bag 106s 6d. 

Ex “‘Asia”—Kadella, 6 bags 88s 6d; 2 83s; 2 828 64d; 
1 68s. 

Ex “Goorkha’””—Oaledonia, Dimbula; 1c 113s; 6c 106s; 
6c 105s 6d; 1b 99s 6d; 2c 1328 6d; 2c 97s 6d; 2 
bags 105s. 

Ex “Clan Macarthur”—Wariagalla, 1b 1088; 1¢ 1b 
105s 6d; 1¢1t 103s; 1b 98s; 1b 1288; 1t 96s 6d. 

Ex “Ulysses’”—Middleton, Dimbula, 1b 109s 5c 106s 
6d; 2c 1t 108s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Middleton, Dimbula, 1c 98s 6d; 1c 
1b 129s. Hatele, 1t107s 6d; 5c 1t 104s 6d; 1c it 100s; 
1b 96s; 1c 1b 129s; 1c 958 6d; le 1b 1288. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 7th Feb. :— 

Ex “‘Areadia”—Rathnillokelle, 1 bags 94s. 

Ex “Britannia”—PDO, 1c 113s; 5c 110s; 5c 1b 104s 
1d; 1b 95s; 1c 1819; 1c 9786d; 3 bags 105s 6d. 

Ex “Kaiser-i-Hind”—Kotiyagalla, le 111s; 5¢ 1078; 

106s 6d; 4c 103864; le 100s; 2c 1b 132s 6d; 2c 1b 99s; 
6lbag 94s. 

Ex “Rome’—Kelliewatte, 1b 111s; 3c 1t 109s; 2c 

4s; 1b 99s 6d; 1t 1308; 1b 97s; 1c 998 6d; 1b 1078; 1b 948; 
1 bag 95s. 

Ex “Kaiser-i-Hind”—Balmoral, 1b 110s; 5c 107s 6d; 
Qc 107s; 3c 1t 1048; 101008; 2c 132s. Oastlereagh, 1b 
1078; 8c 1b 106s; 1c 1¢ 101s 6d; 1t 100s; 1¢ 1b 
129s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Britannia”—Tillicoultry, 1b 112s; 4c 1b 111s; 4c 
106s; 1b 99s 6d; 1c 1t 138s 6d; 1c 97s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Ameer”—Meddecombra, 1b 112s; 5c1t 111s 6d; 
9c 1t 107s; 1 bag 1078; 2c 1b 1028; 2c 1b 132s; 1c 1t 97s 
6d: 1 bag 96s. 

Ex “Britannia”—Lynford, 1b 112s; 3c 1b 111s 6d; 3c 
107s; 1b 101s 6d; 2¢184s8 6d; 1¢ 98s 6d; 1 bag 109s; 1 bag 
103s 6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Ameer”—Kelburne, 1c 106s; 8c 103s 6d; 20 1t 
100s 6d; 1t 98s; Ic 1b 127s 6d; 3c 945 6d. 

Ex “‘Kaiser-i-Hind’’—Battalgalla, 1b 110s; 4c 107s 64; 
2c 1028 6d; 1¢ 99s; 1c 1298; 1c 888 6d; 1c 116s; 1t 91s; 1 
bag &88; 1 bag 106s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson Smithett & Co's Crrcular.) 
Mincine Lang, Jan. 31st, 1890. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
Y B in diamond 24d 43d 2ad 
DG do aa 33d to 4d aD 
Raxawa 13d to 3d 8d to5d 2d 
ING in diamond 3d 5d oto 
Concordia 43a 3a to 73d 
Doomoo 3a to 33d 000 
Galloola 23d to 4d 5d to 63d men 
FRS, OO in dia, 2d 34d to 64d 23d 
CPC,G do 33d to 4d 3d os 
EOB,T do 3d 334 
St. John’s 3d to 33d 64d. 
MCC Co. in dia. 3d to 34d 9d 
Bulatwatte Qdto 3d 3d 
Papolgashena 2d to 24d O00 
Diyagama 2d 54d 
Pittarat Malle 3d ono ann 
Do _ hybrid a 434 4d to 44 a 
Grahamsland 23d 4d toe 
Nrrangalla 2id to 3d 5d to 53d 
Spring Valley 2d 43d to 43d 
Hopton, hybrid nee 53d 00 
New Peacock 12d to 44d oo 13d 
Loonagalla 2d 4d 5: 
Lindoola 44d 63d 500 
Mattakelle, hybrid 3d 53d bop 
Blackwood 24d Ab 33d 
Roeberry 33d afl ax 
OPO 2d to 2hd 33d to 4d on 
Dessford 3d to 3¢d 64d to7d ose 
Oetumbe oon 5dto 5kd cee 


Mark 


Natural Renewed Root. 
Stem. 
Middleton, Dimbula 234 to 3d 33d to 53d toe 
Mahauva sos 7d aoe 
Choisy 3d 33a 
OFFICINALIS. 
Concordia 44d to 5d 63d to 94d soo 
Doomoo An 6d sep 
Eskdale 4d 8d to 84d 83a 
Goatfell 434d to 5d 7a soe 
St. John’s oon 83d 734 to 8d. 
M CC Co.india. 2d to 4d oe ose 
Do do ledger ... 93d ons 
Papolgashena do 2dto 23d a5 os 
Diyagama 2kd 5d to 8d nee 
Hiralouvah 43 6d to 64 soe 
Grahamsland 4a 63d 7 
pisnalpin 53d “7, sos 
iphan 45d 8d to 83d 74a 
Mattakelle 4d to 44d 8d to na 2 
Do ledger 43d to 8d 11d oo 
Ellemane, 0 & O 3d to 33d 9d to 93d 49 
Thornfield 23d to 33d 6d apa 


SS ee 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANe, Jan. 31st, 1890. 

Ex ‘Port Fairy”—Maousava, 13 bags 105s; 8 90s 6d; 
2 658; 10 105s. 

Ex “Asia” —Wariapolla, 17 bags 74s. 

Ex “Ulysses’”—Wariapolla, 21 bags 8ls. Yattewatte. 
9 bags 75s 6d; 2 8586d. Eriagastenne, 17 bags 1026 
6d; 18 1128;19 loOs. Maria, 54 bags 105s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Alloowihare. 49 bags 103s 6d. 

* Ex “Port Fairy”’—Dynevor, 1 bag 67s; 5 65s. 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Gangwarily, 11 bags 87s 6d. 

Ex “Asia’’—Yattewatte, 57 bags 103s 6d; 10 74s 6d; 
1 85s; 12 87s, 

Ex ‘‘Legislator”—Palli, 60 bags 97s;11 91s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Ulysses”—Amba, 3 bags 748; 5 93s. 

Ex “Asia” —Palli, 65 bags 793; 10 73s. Amba, 4. 
bags 74s; 4 93s. Kondesalle OBEO, 40 bags 105s 6d; 
10 106s; 40 102s 6d; 10 106s; 17 57s 6d. Mahaberia. 
OBEC, 20 bags 90s; 20 89s; 23 88s; 20 76s; 14 28s: 
Suduganga, 47 bags 100s 6d; 5 803; 3 70s 6d; 9 70a 
3 938; 1 69s. 

Ex ‘“Rome”—Nellaoolla, 3 bags 87s; 22 90s; 3 71s. 
Rajawelle’ 25 bags 85s 6d. 

Ex “Asia”— Rajawelle, 25 bags 84s 6d. 

p Ex ‘‘Ulysses”—Wiharagama, 5 bags 748 6d; 1 72s; 
46s. 

Ex “Chusan”’—Nartakande, 21 bags 97; 3 75s 6d; 
8 58s. 


Mincinac Lanz, Feb. 7th, 1890. 

Ex “Kaiser-i-Hind’’—Vicarton, 6 cases 2s; 1 1s; bE 
10d; 1 1s 8d. 

Ex “‘Goorkhs”—CH, 1 case Is 7d. 

Ex ‘‘Tiverton’’—Wattakelly, 2 cases 1s 9d. 

Ex “Port Fairy”—(A&O), 2 cases 1ld; 5 28; 3 2s 6ds. 
3 1s 8d;1 2s 2d. 

Ex ‘Liguria”—Kobonilla, 5 cases 1I3d; 1 1s 2d; 
1 1s 7d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 


Mincine Lanz, Feb, 7th, 1890. 

Ex “India” —Maria, 20 bags 100s; 14 100s; 15 1038; 
4 71s 6d; 6 86s. 

Ex “Ulysses”—Goonambil, 25 bags 100s; 12 91g. 

Ex “Kome’’—Dynevor, 10 bags 103s; 1 66s. 

Ex ‘‘Ulysses”—Victoria, 98 bags 93s 6d; 2 82s 6d. 
7 60s. 

Ex ‘Iberia’ —Beredewelle, 18 bags 104s; 1 88s; 1 75s: 
1 60s. 

Ex “Ulysses’-—Grange, 46 bags 96s, Mahaberia. 
(OBEO), 20 bags 101s; 20 102s: 26 103s; 1 67s; 38 97g 
6d; 8 64s. 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
@Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Feb., 
‘the undermentioned lots of Tea (20,215 Ib.), which 
-gold as under :— 


Zot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. Ibieie Cc: 
3 Wewesse 33 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 57 
4 Do 34 10 do pekoe 500 47 
5 Do 35 9 do pek son 450 39 
6 Do, 36 1 do dust 60-25 
7 Wereagalla 37 8 ch bro pek 880 57 
8 Do 88 10 do pekoe 950 47 
9 Do 89 16 do pek sou 1440 40 
10 Do 40 9 box bro mix 225 40 
U Do 41. 3 ch cougou 255 25 
12 P 42 12 do bro pek 1320 54 bid 
13 P 43 13 do pekoe 1365 42 bid 
14 P 44 13 do pek sou 1352 38 
1 DG 45 9 hf-ch fans 450 31 bid 
16 Do 46 4 do dust 240 27 
17 Depedene 47 25 do bro pek 1250 43 
18 Do 48 15 do pekoe 750 39 bid 
19 Do 49 23 do pek sou 1035 32 
20 HD 50 71 do bro tea 3550 31 
“21 Do 51 10 do bro mix 500 al 
-22 ASC 52 1 do red leaf 50 19 
23 Wevelmadde 53 4 do dust t 340 20 
as 54 3 ch bro pek dust 360 24 
20 S 5p) do pek sou No. 2 100 26 bid 
26 8S 56 2° do bro tea . 200 18 bid 
“a7 oR 57 1 hi-ch peksou 52 29 
28 R Bis) 2 inh « 
1 hf-ch bromix 116 24 
29 R 59 2 do congou | 110 19 
30 TNE 90 3 do unassorted 150 41 
31 Marymont 61 2 do unassorted 105 34 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th March 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,437 Ilb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Dot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 

No. No lb. Ge 
1 Pattiagama 12 28 vh pekoe 2520 85 bid 
2 Do a4 YF Nake) bro or pek 700 51 bid 
3 Do 16s al do: pek sou 85 34 
4 Do 18 1 do dust 132 25 


Messrs. A. H. Toompson & Oo. put. up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th March, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (6,244 lb.), which sold as 
‘under :— 


Lot. Mark. Box Pkgs, Description. Weight 
E No lb. Cc. 
1 Glanrhos 58 4 hf-ch bro pek 200 54 
2 Do 59 6 do pekoe 270 45 
3 Do 60 8 do pek sou 680 40 
4 Brechin 62 4 do bro pek 200 46 bid 
5 Do 63 4 do pekoe 200 
6 Do 64 4 do pek sou 200 35 
7 XYZ 65 3 ch 
1 hf-ch bro pek 375 39 bid 
8 Do 66 1 do pekoe 91 81 
9 St. Cathe- 
rine 67 2 ch bro pek 180 54 
10 Do 68 4 do pekoe 360 45 
11 Do 69 7? do pek sou 630 38 
12 Yahalakelle 71 9 hf-ch or pek 450 44 bid 
13 Do 73 18 do pekoe 864 34 
14 Do 75 10 do pek sou 480 34 bid 
15 Do if ~ 2 do unassorted 100 28 bid 
16 Do 78 1 do dust 80 24 
17 Do 79 1 do red leat 50 19 
18 FM 80 5 do bro pek 2A0 51 
19 Do 81 5 do pe coe 260 42 
20 Do 82 65 do pek sou 250 38 
21 Do 83 1 do sou 44 80 
22 Do 84 1 do dust 40 24 
23 K 85 6 ch unassorted 471 30 bid 


CoLomBo, Marcu 18, 1890. 


LS 


~~ 
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Pricz:—12% cents each;3 copie 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee 


——— oo 
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Mr. HE. Jown put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th March, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (20,2201b.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No No Pkgs Description 1b c 
1D Sipe bac bro mix 450 24 
2 Logan 19 23 hf-ch bro pek 1150 55 
3 Do 21 22 do pekoe 990 45 
4 Do 23 33 do pek sou 1485 39 
5 Do 25 15 do gou 675 36 
6 Do 27 10 do dust 650 25 
7 Albion 28 25 ch bro pek 2750 59 
8 Do 30 21 do pekoe 2100 47 
9 Do 32 2 do dust 170 25 
14 BB 40 4 ch bro pek 440 45 
15 Do 42 15 do pekoe 1450 40 
16 Do 44 6 do unassorted 550 39 
17 Do 46 2 do gou 200 31 
18 Do 47 2 do dust 280 23 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. putup for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th March 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (19,367 Ilb.), which 
sold as under:— 
Lot Box Weight 
No Mark No Pkgs Description per lb c¢ 
1 AR 62 4 oh bro mix 420 23 
2 Do 63 13 do dust 1040 23 
3 Brae 64 14 do bro pek 1540 51 bid 
4 Do 65 15 do pekoe 1500 39 bid 
5 Roseneath 66 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 54 bid 
6 Do 67 19 do pekoe 1045 45 
7 Do 68 20 do pek sou 1160 39 
8 Hattan- 
wella 69 18 do bro pek 810 39 bid 
9 Kuruwitte 70 9 do bro pek 450 54 
10 Do 71 12 do pekoe 552 40 
11 Do 72 10 do pek sou 450 39 
12 Do Jou 4:qd0 unassorted. 224 35 
13 Do V4 -lnudo dust 74 24 
14 Salawe 75 4 do bro pek 240 61 
15 Do 76 97.,do pekoe 378 42 
16 Do 77 15 do pek sou 750 41 
17 Do 78 8 do unassorted 432 35 
18 Do 79 1 do dust 72 24 
19 Do 80 1 do mix 48 37 
20 A E Sie 8 ech dust 765 20 
21 Do 82 3 do bro tea 300 20 
22 Do 83 1 hf-ch unassorted 50 30 
23 F B 84 3 ch dust 267 25 
24 Do 85 2 do bro mix 140 24 
25 St. Andrews 
TNC 86 6 do dust 480 24 
26 Relugas 87 84 hf-ch bro pek 1870 53 
27 Do 88 13 ch pekoe 1430 43 
28 Do 89 18 do pek sou 1800 39 
a9 BG 3 hf-ch fans 480 29 
)30 Roseneath 1 ch dust 100 = 43 


Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th March 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (31,114 1b.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. lb. ec. 
eye One 476 5 ch bro pek 500 40 
2 Do 478 3 do pekoe 300 35 
3 Do 480 4 do pek sou 400 33 
4 Do 482 7 do sou 706 30 
5 G&G 484 1 do 
1 hf-ch bulk 163 QT 
6 Kolsun 486 2 ob bro pek 230 50 
7 Do 488 1 do pekoe 116 38 
8 Do 490 1 do pek sou 60 8633 
9 Do 492 1 do red leaf 70 18 
10 Clunes 494 20 hf-ch bro pek 1000 48 
ll Do 496 26 do pekoe 1170 40 
12 Do 498 19 do pek sou 650 35 
13 G 500 5 oh bro mix 450 35 
14 G 602 1 do red leaf 100 aT 
15 G@ 504 4 do dust 320 24 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. lb. Cc. 

16 Warwick 506 6 hf-ch bro pek 330 58 

17 Do 508 13 do pekoe 650 46 bid 
18 Do 510 3 do dust 195 

19 Do 612 1 do congou 50 31 

90 Vellaioya 514 7 do pek sou 686 40 

21 Koladenia 516 2 do bro tea 252 23 

g2 IG 518 2 do bro tea 200 23 

23 Monrovia 520 7 ch bro pek 712 45 bid 
24 Do 522 7 do  pekoe 950 36 bid 
25 Do 524 4 do peksou 400 34 bid 
26 Do 526 1 do sou 100 28 

97 M 528 3 hf-ch pekoe 150 30 

238 M 530 2 do do 116 89=47 

29 M 532 12 ch dust 1000 86.23 

30 Hopton 534 13 hf-ch bro pek 780 35 bid 
31 Do 5386 11 do pekoe 605 out 
32 Do 5388 2 ch sou 552 29 bid 
83 Do 540 1 do dust 121 22 

34 FAR 542 28 hf-ch bro pek 1536 89640 

385 RH 544 16 do bro pek sou 815 23 bid 
86 Glenorchy 546 28 do bro pek 1540 67 

37 Do 548 52 do pekoe 2600 4 

38 Melrose 550 23 do bro pek 1380 41 bid 
39 Do 552 7 do pekoe 385 37 

40 Do 554 1 ch pek sou 110 34 

ro Do 656 1 do  pekdust 150 26 

42 Pansala- 

tenne 558 1 ch congou 100 28 

3 Do 560 2 hf-ch dust 140 23 

48 M&C 570 16 do bro or pek 825 46 bid 
49 Do 572 5 ch pekoe 500 36 bid 
‘60 Do 574 4 do pek sou 400 34 

65 HS 584 4 ch bulk 340 32 

56 Do 586 4 do dust 580 24 


Ga" “Not arrived” parcels are omitted. 


Messrs. A.H. THOMPSON & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today 12th March, the 


undermentioned lots of Tea (8,759 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. cc. 
1 Agraoya 86 1 hf-ch dust 70 94 
2 Do 87 1 ch bro mix 100 22 
3 Ossington 88 8 hf-ch bro pek 392 50 
4 Do 89 6 do pekoe 315 41 
5 Do 90 24 do  pek sou 1200 36 
6 Do 92 7 do sou 350 32 
7 Do 93 5 do red leaf 250 17 
8 AKAC 94 22 do bro pek 1100 58 
9 Do 96 23 do  pekoe 1150 45 bid 
10 Do 98 18 do bro pek sou 900 37 
11 Do 100 1 do dust 66 24 
Dikmuk- 
larna 2 1 hf-ch congou 35 28 
Do 3 1 do dust 61 22 
15 X QZ 4 1 do unassorted 30 3U 
16 AGO 5 7 do dust 490 22 bid 
17 M 6 8 do bro pek 400 52 
18 M 8 25 do pekoe 1250 42 
19 M 10 1 do pek sou 50 34 
20 M ll 3 do sou 150 28 
21 M 12 5 do fans 250 28 
22 M 13 1 do dust 50 25 


Mr. E. JoHn put up for sale at the Chamber of 


Oommerce Sale-room today, 12th March, the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (83,178 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 

No. No. Ib. cc. 
1EW 48 2 hf-ch red leaf 120 19 

2 Do 49 4 do congou 200 27 

3 Do 50 86 do dust 550 24 

4 Eijla Sh) an or pek 900 44 bid 
5 Do 53 14 do pekoe 1120 «37 

6 Great Valley55 25 hf-ch bro pek 1250 70 

7 Do 57 24 ch pekoe 2400 46 

8 Do 59 50 do ek sou 4500 40 

9 M Tenne 61 10 hf-ch bro or pek 550 52 

0 Do 63 12 do pekoe No. 1 600 39 

1, Do 65 7 do  pekoe 350 34 

1, UNB 67 7 ch  bropek 700 56 
13 Do 69 6 do  pekoe 57048 
14 Do 71 16 do  pek sou 1520-38 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No Nog lb, Cc, 
15 Gongalla 73 8 hf-ch bropek 400 55 
16 Do 75 8 do pekoe 400 37 
17 Do 77 12 do pek sou 600 35 
18 Do 79 2 do dust 100 23 
19 Comar 80 12 ch bro pek 1320 49 bid 
2) Do 82 21 do  pekoe 2100 38 bid 
21 Do 84 18 do pek sou 1300 35 
22 Do 86 3 do bro mix 300 19 
23 Do 87 6hf-ch dust 360 4 
PAN Me ay 88 6 do bro pek 270 54 bid 
28 Temple- 
stowe 105 42 de or pek 2184 54 bid 
29 Do 107 20 ch pekoe 1900 8641 bid 
30 Do 109 30 do pek sou 3000 38 
31 Gonavy; 112 20 ch bropek 2000 =««61 
32 Do 114 5 do pekoe 450 54 
33 Do 116 3 do pek sou 270 38 
34 Do TTS edo} dust 60 25 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th March, 
the nndepmenbioned lots of Tea (32,155 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. Ne. ibs ves 
1-§ 92 3 hf-ch dust 240 18 
2 Heatherton 93 3 do brotea 146 19 
3 Do 94 2 do dust 150 21 
4 Lyndhurst 95 4 ch bro pek 400 54 
5 Do 96 11 do pekoe 990 40 
6 Do 97 14 do pek sou 1260 35 
Wf Ly 98 6 do bro tea 450 26 
8 L 99 3 do dust 300 23 
9 L 100 1 do fans 100 25 
10 St. Andrew’s 1 13 hf-ch or pek 858 65 bid 
11 Do 2 17 do bro pek 1105 50 bid 
12 Do 3 29 do pekeoe 1885 48 bid 
13>P 4 '4ooeh bro pek 440 52 
14 Pp 5 5 do pekoe 470 44 
15 P 6 5 do pek 30u 490 38 
16 P 7 2 do unassorted 186 38 
17 P 8 3 do bro mix 310 20 
18 Naseby 9 13 hf-ch orpek 830 65 
19 Do 10 14 do pekoe 715 51 
20 Ettapolla 11 13 do bro pek 715 52 
21 oO 12 20 do pek sou 1000 39 
22 Allakolla 13 17 do bro pek 1020 54 
23 Do 14 10 ch pekoe 1000 41 
24 Do 15 10 do pek sou 1000 36 
25 Do 16 1 do 
1 hf-ch bro tea 190 27 
26 Do Wigeteren dust 130 22 
27 Do 18 1 do  corgou 96 17 bid 
28 Aadneven 19 31 do bro pek 3100 63 
a9 Do 20 42 do pekoe 3780 46 
270 K MOK 21 2 do bro tea 180 35 
3L Do 22 2 do dust 150 21 
32 Do 23 1 do red leaf 100 25 
338 EC 24 6 hf-ch pek sou 360 30 
34 Do 25 1 do congou 50 25 bid 
35 GL 26 2 ch bro tea 230 23 bid 
36 Do 27 2 do congou 160 29 
37 Do 28 3 do bro mix 240 23 
38 Forest Hill 29 4 do bro pek 380 47 bid 
39 Do 30 6 do pek sou 540 35. 
40 Do 31 1 do bro mix 120 23 
41 P 382 1 do dust 85 22 
42 ZZZ 33 3 hf-ch congou 120. 32 
47 Ederapolla 38 25 do bro pek 1375 49 bid 
48 Do 39 41 do pekoe 2050 39 bid 
49 Do 40 32 do pek sou 1€00 34 bid 
50 Do 41 2 do bro pek sou 120 28 bid 


Messrs. Forspes & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 12th March, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,025 lb.), which sold 
asunder :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No. No. ¢ lb: =< ie8 
1S K 588 1 hf-ch bro mix 56 34 
2 Do 590 2 do dust 160 21 
7 Lethenty 600 3 ch sou 270 32 
8 Do 2 2 do dust 250 25 © 
9 Rangalla 4 2 do bro pek 199 56 

10 Do 6 2 do pekoe 197 40 

11 Do 8 1 do do 98 40 

12 8 10 2 do fans 240 24 


CEYLON 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ce. 
13 8 12 1hf-ch sou 30 30 
14 Inchestelly 14 do bro pek 265 61 
15 Do 16 8 do pek sou 440 40 
16 Do 18 9 do sou 450 36 
17 Do 20 2 do congou 100 27 
18 Do 22 1 do dust 75 24 
25 H Ovvah- 
kellie 36 1 do dust 85 25 
26 ELA 38 4 do bro pek 220 30 
27 Roseland 40 1 do 
23 box or pek 510 44 
28 Do 42 12 hf-ch pek sou 540 35 
29 Do 44 1 do sou 50 25 
30 Do 46 1 do pek dust 82 24 
Bl Thornfield 48 25 do bro pek 1500 61 
32 Do 50 47 do pekoe 2726 50 
33 Do 52 19 ch pek sou 1900 39 bid 
34 Do 54. Qhf-ch duet 180 24 
34a Bandara- 
polla 55 21 do or pek 1050 = 63 
35 Do 66 21 do bro pek 1050 59 
36 Do 58 32 do pekoe 1600 47 
37 Do 60 22 do pek sou 990 40 
38 Do 62 1 do dust 60 24 
39 Rambodde 64 13 do bro pek 715 59 
40 Do 66 11 do pekoe 550 = 44 bid 
41 Do 68 13 do pek sou 650 40 
42 Do 70 1 do ust 65 25 
43 Melrose 72 26 do bro pek 1560 8©=. 46 bid 
44 Do 74 25 do pekoe 1375 37 Lid 
45 Do 76 4 ch pek sou 440 34 
46 Do 78 1 do dust 180 ©=. 20 
“47 Do 80 1 hf-ch congou 53. (23 
48 PDM 82 2 do  unassorted 248 0337 
49 Do 84 1 ch sou 95 35 
50 Do 86 1 do dust 115 - 24 
61 Killin 88 4 do bro pek 360 47 
52 Do 90 5 do pekoe 450 33 
53 =Do 92 8 do pek sou 640 32 
54 Do 94 3 de _ bro tea 270 ~=— 30 
55 Yataderia 96 10 do bro tea 840 27 
56 Do 98 6 do ek fan 600 24 
59 NA 104 7 hf-ch pek sou 420 ~=30 
60 Do 106 1 do congou 50 23 
61 Ingestre 108 21 do _ bro pek 1050 ~=—- 60 bid 
62 Do 110 14 ch  pekoeNo-1 1120 = 50 
63 Do 112 4 do  pekoe No.2 320 = 41 
64 Do 114 8 do pek sou 720 41 
65 M 116 7 do _ bro pek 712. «49 
66 M 118 7 do  pekoe 650 37 
67 M 120 4 do peksou 400 382 id 
68 Horagas- 
kelle 122 4hf-ch bro pek 213 43 
69 Do 124 5 do pekoe 213 338 
70 Do 126 11 do  peksou 525 28 
7 128 2 do _ pekoe 90 20 
72 Gallen- 
tenne 130 11 ch bro or pek 935 54 
73 Do 132 18 do  orpek 910 45 
74 Gonamo- 
tava 134 2 do fans 220 3631 
75 Do 1386 1 do dust 160 20 
76 K 138 12 do bro tea 1395 2 
77 Middleton 140 51 bf-ch bro pek 2856 52. bid 
78 Do 142 12 ch pekoe 1200 40 bid 
79 ie) 144 3 hf-ch dust 225 23 
84 F F 154 1 ch dust 149) 93 
85 Do 156 Lhf-ch dust. By) 
8&6 Do 158 1 do bro mix 56 ISS 
91 Caledonia 168 17 ch or pek 1700 41 bid 
92 Do 170 15 do pek sou 1500 34 


ms “Not arrived” parcels are omitted. 


a 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Onmtencial Correspondent.) 


Mincine Lane, Feb. 14th. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to Feb. 14th :— 

Ex ‘‘Roumania”—(COO), 43 bags 928 6d; 27 90s 64d; 
3,888; 7 968 6d. 

Ex “Arcadia’”—Gonamotava, 1 bag 97s. 

Ex ‘ Governor’’—Scarborough, 1 bag 975. Hauteville, 
5e 1083 6d; 7c 1b 1066; 1c 1b 100s 6d; 1c 2b 1328; le 1t 
130s; 2c 978 6d; 2 bags 107s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Austral’—Woodlake, 2c 1t 1b 110s; 6c 1b 106s 
le 1b 100s G7; 2t 1338; 2t 1328 6d; 1c 1b 978; 2 
bags 106s, 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ex “Olan Macarthur”—Hornsey, 1 bag 952.. 

Ex“Olan Oameron”—Hornsey, 1 bag 92s. 

Ex ‘“‘Governor’’—Wiharagalla, 1t 11498; 60 1t 109s: 30 
1t 105s 6d; 1t 108s 6d; le 1b 1345; le 1t 98s; 1 bag 105s; 
1 bag 108s. Diyanellakelle, 2c 1063; 3¢ 105s; 3c 1b 
1038 6d; 1c 86s; 1c 1t 128s 6d; 1b 95s; 1b 943; 2 bags 
105s 6d. 

Ex “Anstral”—Gowerakellie, 1t 1128; le 1b 106s 6d; 
1b 105s 6d; 1b 123s; 1b 95s. 

Ex “Britannia’’—Hdinburgh, le 110s; 5c 107s; le 1t 
107s 6d; 1e 1b 1028 6d; 1b 1328; 1t 130s; 1t 998; 1 
bag 107s. 

Ex “Roumania”—Glasgow, 1t 2c 110s 6d; 5c 1078; 4c 
1t 106864; 1e101s, 1c 133s; le 1b 132s; 1b 1c 100s 6d$ 
lbag 107s 6d. 

Ex “Cyclops’—Ouvah GA, 2b Ie 1t 116s. 

Ex “Austral”— Walton, 16 111s; 2c 1t 1088; Ic 1t 
1048; 1b 988 6d; 1t 1318; 1b 97s; 2 bags 105s. 

Ex “Roumania’’— Walton, 1t 110s; 3c 108s; 2c 10As: 1b 
98s 6d; 1t 1328; 1¢ 97s 6d. 

Ex “Kaiser-i- Hind’”—Ingestre, 1b 111s; 4c 1t 108s; 3c 
105s; 1c 100s 6d; le 1t 1328; 1t 98s 6d; 1 bag 100s. 

Ex “Governor’’—Scarborough, 2¢ 1118 6d; 3c 1b 108a 
6d; 4c 105s 6d; 1c 100s 6d; 1c 1b 1888; 1b 97s; 3 bags 
106s 6d. 

Ex“Britannia”’—Talawakellie, 1b 1143; 3c 109s; 5c 
1058; 1c lb 100s 6d; 1c 1t 131s 64; 1c 98s; 2 bags 1058 
6d. Bambrakellie, 1b 116s; 6c 1¢110-; 4c 106s 64; 1c 
101s 6d; 2c 1348; 2t 99s; 1 bag 107s; 1 105s. 

Ex ‘“Austral”—Venture, 1c 116-; 7c 110s; 5c¢ 105s 6d; 
3c 1b 105s 6’; 1b 998 6d; 2c 132s 6d; Ile 1b 97s 6d; 3 
bags 104s. Morar, 1b 112s: 5c 1t 110s; 5c 105s 6d; le It 
1063 6d; 1t 100s 6d; 2c 1b 135s; 2c 1b 98s 6d; 1 bag 109s; 
1 105s; 1 1098; 1 96s. 

Ex “Goveruor’—Lapgdale, 1b 116s; 2c 1b 115s; 1c 1 
107s; 1b 101s; 1t 133 ; 1b 99s 6d; 1 bag 106s. St. Clair, 
Lb 113s; 2c 1t 112s; 1c 2¢ 1078 6d; 1b 101s; 1t 1338; 1b 983 
6d; 1 bag 106s. 

Ex “Clan Cameron”—Kintyre, 1 bag 95s. 

Ex ‘“Governor”’—Middleton, Dimbula, 1h 110s; 6c 1t 
106s 69; 8c 10456 '; 1¢1b100s; 2c 129s; 1¢97s. Rahan- 
watte, 4c 110s 6d; 4c 1t106:; 2c 1b 132s 6d; 1t 97s 64d; 


| 3 bags 100: 6d. 


Ex ‘“‘Austral”—(DO), 1b 107s; 4c 1b 106s; 3c 1b 1033 
6d; le 101s; le 128s; le 96s. 

Ex “Roumania”—Poonagalla, 1b 109s; 4c 107s; 5c 
104s 6d; 1c 100s; 1c 1b 131s; 2t 96s; 2 begs 100s 6d. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 21st Feb.:— 

Ex “Traveller’—PDM OO, 1b 118s; 4c 109s 6d; 2c 
105s; 1t 99s; 1t 129s; 1c 91s. West Holyrood, 1b 109s; 2c 
1t 107s; 5ce 1t 104s; 1c 998; le 1b 95s; 2 bags 108s 6d. 

Ex “Austral”—West Holyrood. 1t 114s; 5¢ 110s; 9c 
106s; 1c 1b 998 6d; 2c 1t 1303; 1c 16 97s; 3 begs 96s; 1 
bag 109s. 

Ex “Chingwo”—Diyagama, 1b 115s; 6c 110s 6d; 16¢ 
106s 6d; 1c 1b 101s; 3c 1t 131s; 1c 1b 95s 6d. 

Ex “Traveller’—Henfold, 2c 111s 6d; 4c 108s; 1t 1013; 
1c 1b 1308; 1b 975; 2 bags 104s. Berragalla, 4c 109s; 
4c 1063; 1b 100-; 16 1273 6d; 1c 978; 2 bags 104: 6d. 
Broughton, 1t 111s 6d; le 1b 107s; 1b 100s; 1b 126s; 1b 
97s; 1 bag 105s. 

Ex ‘‘Austral”—Lynford, 1b 115s; 4ec 111s 6d; 5c LOSs 
6d; 2c 16 108s; 1c 102s; 1¢1t 1315; 1¢ 99s; 2 bags 108s. 
Ardlaw, 2c ills; 9c 107s; 2c 103s 6d; 2c 130:; 1¢ 1b 96s; 
2 bags 103s 64; 1¢e 1b 112s; 6c 1b 105s 6d; 1c 1b 100:; 1c 
16 127s 6d; 1c 953 64; 3 bags 104s6d. Medcecombra, 
lb 1163; 5c 111s 6d, 7c 1b 1078; 2: 1023 60; 2c 
129s 61. 

Ex “Asia”—Blair Athol, 1 bag 100s. 

Ex “Austral”—Dunsinane, 1b 115s; 4c 1b 112s; 1 bag 
ace 3c lb 107s 6d; 1 bag 106s; 1b 100s 6!; 1¢ 131s; le 

9a 6d, 

Ex “Arabic”’—Tillicoultry, 16 114s 6; 6111s 6d; 1 
bag 110s; 8c 1078; 2 bags 106s; 1c 101s; 3c 132s 6d; 1 
bag 113s; 1c 98s. 

Ex ‘“Traveller’—Wannarajah, 1b 114s, 4c 112s; 17¢ 
105s 6d; 5c 100s 6d; 4c 129s 6d; 2c 91s6': 6 bays 104s 6d; 
1 bag 88s. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LISi. 


Ex “ Austral”—Balmoral, 2b 1l1s;5c 1098; 4c¢ 1t 1b 
109s; 6c 2b 105s; 2c Lb; 101s; 4c‘1b 1803; 3c 1b 98s 6d. 
Mous: Hila, 1c 1b 1125 61; 5¢ 110s; 14¢ 109s 6d; 5c 106s; 
Ac 1b 1053 64; 2c 1b 100: 6d; 4c 2b 131s; 3c 97s 64. 

Ex “ Goorkha”—Meeriabedde, 8c 112s; 5c 108s; le 
401s; 1c 181s. 

Ex “Austral”’—Norwood, 1b 112s; 5c: 1t 111s; 7e 1b 
1078; 2¢1t 101s 6d; 2c 131s 613; 1lbag 113s; le 105s 64; 
2 bags 103s 6d. 

Ex ‘“ Roumania’’—W P, 1 104s; 1b 988; 1b 109s; 1b 
98s. Sutton, 2c 1t 1128; 9¢ 107s 6d; le lb 102s 64; 2c 
1b 132s 6d; 1c 100s; 1 bag 106s. 

Ex “ Austral”—Theresia, 1t 114s; 5c 1108 6d; 1c 1b 
106s 61; 5c 106s; 20 1068 6d; 1b 100s; le 2t 1816 6d; 1e 
1b 98s; 9 bags 108s; 1 bags 1Lls. 

Ex “Olan Macarthur’ ’— Theresia, 1c 1133; 3c 1b 110s; 
5e 1b 106s; 1¢ 100s; le 1b 130s; 1e 99s 6d; 2 bags 107s. 

Ex ‘ Austral’ ?—_Powysland, 1b 115s 64; 3¢ 113s; 2c 1b 
108s 6d; 1c 102s 6d; 1c 132s 1t 99s; 2 bags 110s 6d. 

Ex “ Governor”—Kataboola, 1b 115s; 2¢ 1t lils; 
106s 6d; 1t 99s; 1t 128s; 1b 963 "6d; 2 bags 106s 6d. 

Ex ‘“ Traveller’ »_ Middleton, Dimbula, 1b -1125;. 3c 
108s 6d; 2c 1b 1053; 1¢ 1b 100s; 1c 1b 125s 6 1; le 1t 968 6d 

Ex “« Austral” —Mausagalla, 1c 108s; 2c 1068; 1t 99:; 
lb 125s; 1b 93. 

5 el dre.5G Ohivgwo’ ’—Drayton, 4c 111s 63; 6c 105s 64; le 

1b 99s 6d; 1e 96s; 2 bags 104s 6d 1b 91. 

“Ex “ Traveller”’—Devon, 1c 109s 6d; 7¢ 105s; 
101s; le 127s 6d; le 97s 6d; 2 bags 103s 6a. 

Ex “ Roumania’ ’__Talawakellie, 1t 115s; 4¢ 112s; 3c 
1b 107s; 1b 106s 63; 1c131s; le 100s; 2 bags 107s 6d 
Morar, 1t 1163; 4c 1b 111s 61; 4c 107s; 1b 100s 63; 2c 
131s; le 99s; 2 bags 1073; 1 bag 114s. 

Ex “ Austral’ ae Kahapalla, Ib 115s; 8c 1b 1125 6d; 
3c 107s 6d; Lb 100s 61; 1e 1b 1328 6d; 1b 98:; 2 bags 1135 

Ex ‘ Governor ’ DECI, 4c 1t 112s; ‘4c 107s; lb 
100s; 1c 161303; le 1 bag 106s; 2 bags 105s 6d. 


3c 


2¢e 


Ex “ Ching wo ”__Delrey, 1c 116s; 6c 1t 111s; 9c 1t | 


le 1b 99s; 3 bags 106s; 1 .bag 
108s. 6d. Kew, 1c 116s 6d; 4c 1b 1ils ‘Ga: 5e 1t 107s 
6d; 1b 101s; le 1b 130s; 1b 99s; 2 bags 108s. Fordyce, 
1b’ 114s; 2c It 110;; 6e 1058 6d; 1+ 101s; 2c 1278; 1t 94s; 
3 bags 105s. Berat 4c 110s; 4e Ib 107s; 1t 100-; 2¢ 1b 
129s 61, 1 bag 111s; 1c 102; 2 bags 1073 6d 

Bx “ Austral ” Kirk; ‘wald, le 115s; 6¢ 1b 112s; 8¢ 
107s; 1b 99s 6d; 2c 1b i8ls; 2c 99s 6d; 2 begs 107s ; 
1 bag 111s. 

“ Governor ”—Yoxford, 1¢ 118s; 5c 1b 1093 64; 9c 
1t 0 105s; 1t 98s;2c 128s; 1e 1b 97s 64; 2 bags 104s 6d. 
Bridwell, le 116s; 5¢1t 112s: 8c 107s; 1b 99.; 2c 181s; le 
98s 6d; 2 bags 106s 64. 

Hx “© Qhingwo ’ ’—1b 112s; 8c 1t 110s; 1 bag 107>; 6¢ 
1b 105s 64; 1 bag 105s 6d; 1b 100s; le 1t 128s 6d; 1 bag 
113s; le 1b 96s 6d; 1 bag 05s, Yoxford, le 113s; ’3e 1b 
109s "6d; 1 bag. 105s; 6c 105s; 1 bag 103s; 1b 98s; 1c 129s; 
1c 1b 97s 64. Sheen le 113s: 4c 1t 110s; 1 bag 107s; 
6c 105; 1 bag 108s; 1b 100s; le 1b 127s 6d; le 97 =. Kirk. 
oswold, 1t 118s; 4c It 110s; 1 bag 107s; 6c 1t 105s 6a; 
1 bag 104s; 1t 99s 6d; 2c "128s; 1 bag 113s; le 94s 6d. 
BBWD, le 118s; 8c It 110+; 1 bag 107s; 6c 105s 6d; 
1 bag 103s 6d; 1b 98s 6d; 1¢ 126 6d. BGWD, Ib 107s; 


106s; 1b 103s 2c 14 180s; 


Ie 162s 36d; 20 101s; 1 bag 102s; 1b 95s 6d; 2b 119s 6d: 


i¢ 96s; 1b 95s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Wilson Smithett & Co’s Orreular.) 
Mincinc Lane, Feb. 14th, 1890. 


SucciRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 
ST & LO, Ain dia. ; 42d to 5d 
Doomoo so 6d ee 
Derryclare 3d 93 33d re oe 
aria are Aion 
ts 10) 24d to 3d ond ¥ 
Dammeria 3d to 34d 34d to 54d 
Kirklees 23a 5d 
Do hybrid 3d to 34d 6d 
Battawatte 3d to 34d a5 
Uvakellie 2d to 3%d 34d 


Mark Natural Renewed Root. 
Lee Stem. 
ark, BEF 34d to 43d 5dto 7d 2d wig 
Needwood - 4id a soo ia 
Hanipha 24d 5d r 
Roeberry 4d A. “ 
Mahakanda “rn 3td 4 
HHB ad a8 
EH, JJH 2d to 21d 23d is 
Gounakelle 34d 4d to 43d au 
Braemore 25d 4d 34d 
KRP 2d to 24d «ae oa 
Oetumbe: 3d fs 
HO in diamond on 6d to 64d 
Dukinfield 3d 9d 
OFFICINALIS. 
Eskdale a0 9d to 94d 
Glenlyon aid 6d 
Stafford 2d to 34d 54d to 6d 
Gonakelle, ledger 53d 10d 
MCQO, Co. in dia. rN) 
hy ‘brid aid 4id saa 
HWwG@, hybrid 3d oa oes 
Diyagama ax 10d ons 
Gravelyn 5d 103d 10d 
Tonacombe 55a 9d to oped “cn 
Cannavarella, hybrid 64d to 7d ann 


Attabvage, ledger 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN’ LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Feb. 14th, 1890. 

Ex ‘“Ameer”’—Bulatwatte, 56 bags 103s; 3 74s; 1 50s. 
Ingurugalla, 23 bags 103s; 3 75s. Woodslee, 12 bags 
96s; 2 75s. Rajawelle, 25 bags 8is 6a_ 

Bix “Britannia”—Crystal Hill, 1 bag 67s; 3 60s; 2 ae 
Victoria, 20 bags 963; 20 100564; 1#101s 64; 2;78s;: 
84s; 3 55s. Anniewatte, 59 bags 100s 6d; 1 793: 5 71s sd 

Ex “ Asia’’—Crystal Hill, 1 bag 50s. 

Hx “‘Nepaul”— Hylton, 44 haat 100s 61; 20 1009s; 3 60s. 

Ex “‘Iberia”’—Deaella, 12 bags 102s 63; 1 71s; 3 61s 6d. 


6d to 63d 


Mincinc Lane, Feb. 21st, 1890: 

Ex ‘“‘Austral”—Lesmoir, 5 bags 885; 1 64-; 1 29s. Uda- 
por 40 bags 98s 6d; 101 99s; 51 106s; 2 26s: 1 1 835; 1 638. 

Es“ Roumania”-Palli, 22 bags 73s 6d; 3 92s; 470s; 12 94s, 

Ex “Austral” —Nartakande, 18 bags 98s 6d: 3 80s 6d; 
3 62s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Governor”—Wariapolla. 70 bags 102s 64; 84 102s; 
15 923;11 43s; 28 71s 6d; 880s. Mausava, 10 bags 101s 
6d; 30 100s 6d; 4 70s. 

Ex “Austral”—Mausava, 7 bags 101s; 10 105s; 
6d; 2 61s; 6 31s; 18 986d. 

Ex “Roumania”—Yattewatte, 63 bags 101s; 5 75s 6d; 
1 8336d; 5 70s; 1—2, 33 1003 6d; 2 75s 6d. 

Ex “Austral”’—Ory stal Hill, 6 bags 87s; 47 106s. 

Ex “Governor”—Alloowihare, 23 bags 106s; 80 104s; 
Fa Rae Kondesalle (OBEC), 32 bags 106s; 64; 102s 6d; 17 

5 6 

Ex “Ausiral’—Morankande, 49 bags 102s 6d; 2 85s; 
13 85s. 


5 663 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 
Minctne Lang, Feb. 21st, 1890. 

Ex Ap ambodae "= Gallente 6 cases 28 10d; 3 35; 
51s 91;4 1s 5d;6 1s 1d; 1281d;1 1s 7d; 1 1s 8d; 1 3s, 

Ex “A ustral”—Osborne, 5 cases 1s 3d; 1 Is. 

Ex “Dorunda”—(A&Co. ‘, 5 cases 1s. 

Ex “ Australia” —Daisykande(OBEC), 5 cases 1s 1d. 

Ex ‘‘Diomed”’— Daisykande (OBEO), 9 cases 1s 1d. 

Ex “Clan Stuart”—Havilland, 3 cases 1s 3d. 

Ex “Cyclops” —Ellangowan, 2 cases 1s 3d. 

Ex ‘Port Fairy’—Katooloya, 1 case 1s 6d; 1 Is 2d; 
3 9d. Oottaganga, 2casesls 7d; 7 9d; 1 Ie. Laxa- 
panagalla, 7 cases Is7d; 3 1s 2d: 2 Is 1d; 21s 7d; 

Ex “A rabic?—Wewelmadde, 1 case 1s 7d; 4 1s 4d; 
1 1s; 1 1s 7d. PB(CRP), 6 cases 1s 9d; 10 1s 11d; 1 
10d; 2 94d. Delpotonoya, 2 cases 2s 3d; 3 1s 4d; 1 1s. 
(A&C), 6 cases1s11s;1 1s. MK, 4 cases 1s 8d; 41s 9d; 
8 18314;5 1s 1d; 6 10d;1 1s 7d. = 

Ex “Kaiser-i- Hind”—Great Valley, 9 cases 1s 3d; 4 
1s 2d; 5 1s 6d. 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


——— 


PR NL LE RE ee TD 


> 9 Prick :—123 cents each; 3 copies 
No. 7.! CoLomBo, APRIL 12, 1890. { Bf conta: 6 Onseeh vupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. ree Mark Box Packages Description Nye eae 


No 
5 Wewesse 46 13 go prope 715 55 
6 Do 47 14 do ekoe 770 46 
Messrs. E. BenHAM & Co. put up for sale at| 7 Do 480 1awas Hes bhi Fie 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th | 8 Wereagalla 49 12 ch bro pek 1320 53 bid 
March, the undermeutioned lots of Tea (2,536 Ib.) | 9 Do 50 12 do  pekoe 1140» 41 bid 
which sold as under :— 10 Be es 12 de Bee sou ao Be 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Micight 5 De aro dae ten ee eB 
No. Yo. DD acsis lage | Ga’ | * 84 Waibox! Wao pak 10037 
1MKSS 42 15 ch pek sou 1136 32 bid |i4 w ae MCINaN can 220 39 
as As 1, W 7 56 4 ce pek fan 26) of 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Co, put up for sale at the\16 Depedene 57 24 do — bro pek 120 40 bid 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th March, a a 2 a fe ree a 2 bid 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,995 Ib.), which sold |g yf p cOuBeuIdol * ENS the 3800/86 ont hid 
as under :— : e 20. Do 61 19 do bro mix 950 20 
Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 21 Do 62. 5 do peksou 225 25 bid 
No. No. Ib. c. 22. Do 63 4 do dust 206 wal 
1 Harrow 14 4 hf-ch bro pek 220 51 23 Diyanakelle 64 4 do bro pek 2000 & 
2 Do 15 20 eo  pekoe 1000 40 bid |24 Do 65 3 do  pekce 150 ad 
3 Do 17. 4 do _ bro tea 260 21 25 Do 66 14 do pek sou 70089 
CO tee: 18 1 do pekoe 30 36 26 Do 67 1 do dust 80 23 
5 Woodend 19 7 do bro pek 370 50 27 CC 68 6 do unassorted 240 25 
6 Do 20 6 do pekoe 300 46 23 MMT 69 1 ch pekoe 100 32 
ie Do 21 9 do pek sou 405-87 29° Do 70 1 do ier 
8 PR 22 1 ch congou 100021 _, i hf-ch sou 148 22 
9 A&FL 23 5hf-ch pekoe 250 42 30 RS 71 2 do  pekoe 103-34 
10 Do 24 1 ch fans 80 26 31 Victels 72 3 ch bro tea 300 18 
11 NC 25 3 do  bropek 300 out (38 Do 73° 1 hf-ch bro mix 50 2 


33 Do T42 s2ich pek sou 150 23 
Mr. E. Joun put up tor Sale at the Chamber — 

of Oommerce Sale-100m today; 19th March, the under-| Messrs. ForsEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
mentioned Jots cf Tea (44,292 lb.), which sold as|Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th March 
under :— the undermentioned lots of Tea (66,484 1b,), which sold 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight as under :— 
No. No. Ib. Cc. Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
1 BT 118 1 ch dust 116 22 No. No. Ib. Cc: 
Bie eDo 119 lhf-ch sou 55 2. | 65d EEE 180 68 do or pek 640 41 
3 Do 120 21 do  pekoe 915 34bid| 6 Do 182. 2 do dust 160 21 
4 Do 122.10 do bro pek 580 41 bid | 7 Doonevale 184 3 ch bro pek 300 44 
5 Bowhill 124 25 do pekoe 1375 34 bid} g Do 186 3 do pekoe 270 37 
6 Do 126 38 do bro mix 195 20 bid | g Do 188 1 do pek sou £0 31 
7 Do 1z73 ch dust 230 2210 Do 190 2 do  bromix 200 29 
8 Brownlow 128 25 do _ bro pek 2500 51 bid }11 Do 192 1 do  congou 100-238 
9 Do 130 57 bf-ch pekoe 2550 45 bid |12 Clunes 194 18 do bro pek 900 52 
10 Kanangama 132 12 ch bro pek 1260 52 13 Do 196 26 do pekoe 1170 38 
il Do 134.12 do pek sou 1080 37 14 Attabage 198 10 do bro pek 500 69 
12 K 136 4 do red leat 40 IPE NGS Do 200 20 ch pekoe 18.0 42 
17 Kadienlena 143 43 ch bro pek 8870 - 53 bid |16 = Do 202 4 do pek sou 360 = BL bid 
18 Do 145 46 do p koe 3680 41 bid |17 Do 2l4 2 hf-ch = fapniugs 140 27 
19 Do 147 37 do  pek sou £860 86 bid |18 Court Lodge 206 11 ch — bro pek 1210 70 
20 Do 149 1 do dust 1S One 25, 1g Do 208 17 do  pekoe 1445 52 
21 Kande- 20 Do 210 16 do pek sou 1560 45 
hewera 150 4 ch  peksou SHO A RL Do 212° 1 do sou S0i% 437, 
22 N 152 32 do  peksou cae 2k Re 92 CL 214 3 do dust 450 18 
. 5 9 Z 1 3 . 
aN tea o oe BOW sro nian Ae (The Yatiyantota Tea Co, Limited.) 
25 N 157 3 do red leaf 2200 ION eae oes = “Soa! i ; ey 
26 Langdale 150 30 do bro pek 3000 58 5 gama 2 30 hf-ch bro pek 1500 57 bid 
27 ~~. Do 160 24 do pekoe 2400 43 2 Do Be Be Ge pekoe 2700 a1 bid 
28 Do 162 5 do pek sou 500 40 28 _ Do — 226 61 do pek sou 2050 35 bid 
29 Do 164 1 do dust 114 53 29 Kirimettia 228 5 do bro pek 250 56 bid 
30 Albion 165 27 do bro pek 2070 meren Abid) 20 maeenc «= 280) TOR Go!” pekoo potter sbd 
Ble gba 167 25 do pekoe 275m doibid 84) Do” 282).21, do; i pel’ sou 10RD 3 
BY i = bia |o2 Do 234 6 do bro tea 330 380 
32 Do 169 19 do pek sou 1710 35 bid | ?- 26 3 a om 
33 Do 171 4 do dust 340 283. bid |33 Role, (228eee dor, pe ifins 180) 27 
34 BY OC 172 18 bf-ch bro pek 972 31 a Balutec 238 3 do red leat 150 26 
35 Do 1.4 22 do ekoe 968 29 : e 2 nn 
36 Columbo 176 1 ch bro pek 100 28 Sea amen cbse pek SOO AT 
37 Dikoya 171. 6 do 36 Do ze 12 do pekoe 180 39 bid 
1 hf-ch bro mix 1118-19 bid |37._— Do ae ioe aoe Bek pou 1901 34 pid 
eB Suiyer: Val- 39 Do pases ae. Wie ica 19030 bid 
b sorte . e 1 
ley I7SEmoeTdo) ” Punassorted “OY 40 Do 250 2 do do 186 23 
Tas 2 41 Do 252 1 do sou 100 23 
Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale atthe|y, fo 954 ido dust 1201 95 
of Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th Meret ae mao J 258 i tes “ue 7 7 f 
the . : y 5.948 lb.), whic 4 ayfair 25: ¢ TO pe 900 54 bid 
piled ae Wie, tem ae oe, || aS 
E sate . 4 agalla 26: 5 -ch bro pek 2 i 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 7 bo 264 46 ch rekoe’ ro a ue 
No. No. . c. 48 Do 266 40 do pek sou 3400 387 bid 
1 Harmony 42 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 63 49 Bismark 268 2 do sou 200 28 
2 Do 43 6 ch pekoe 540 42 50 Do 270 2 do dust 338 25 
3 Do 44 2 do pek sou 180 34 51 Do 272 1 do dust 158 23 
4 Do 45 1 hf-ch pek fan : Ju = 26 52 DG 274 1 hf-ch pekoe 47 43 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot Murk Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. lb. Cs 

53 Lyegrove 276 43 do b:0 pek 2150 41 bid 
54 Do 278 24 do pekoe 1200 cut 

55 Do 280 13 do pekoe No. 2 560 30 bid 
56 Do 282 11 do bro pek 550 30 

57 Theberton 284 35 do bro pek 1750 54 bid 
58 Do 286 21 do  fpekve 1050 = 43 

59 Do 2:8 20 do pek sou 1000 37 

60 Do 290 3 do pek dust 150 24 

61 Farnham 292 41 do pekoe 1845 43 bid 
62 Do 294 32 do pek sou No.1 1280 35 bid 
63 Do 296 18 do do No.2 720 35 

64 Do 298 8 do dust 560 25 

65 Athertield 300 1 do bro tea 50 18 

67 Bramley 304 1 ch dust 100 27 

68 Eastdale 306 25 do  bropek 2500 862 

69 Do 208 21 do pekoe 1680 50 

70 Do 310 18 do pek sou 1440 40 

71 M 312 1 hf-ch pekoe 50 38 

72 M 314 4 do do 200 25 

i3 M 316 6 do £0u. 300 19 

74 M 3:8 3 ch congou 300 19 

75 M 320 5 do dust £0 21 

76 Raneecardu 322 19 do _ bro pek 2090 60 

17 Do 324 20 do pekoe 2000 48 

78 Aigburth 326 16 do pek sou 1600 = 34 bid 
79 Mukeloya 328 5 hf-ch bro pek 300 57 

80 Do 330 10 do pekce 500 42 

81 Do 332 9 do  peksou 450 ai 

82 Do 334 1 do bro tea 50 8630 

83 Midlothian 336 18 hf-ch bro pek 1080 55 bid 
84 Do 388 28 ch  pekoe 2660 42 bid 
85 Do 340 2 hf-ch bro Mix 100 27 

86 Deo 342 2 do dust 15023 

$7 NP 344 7 ch sou 560 26 

88 Do 346 23 do red leaf 1840 89.28 


> Not arrived parcels are omitted. 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th March 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,383 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ibiaics 
1 BER 20 3 ch or pek 270 41 
2 Do 22 2 do pekoe 160 35 
3 Do 24 2 do pek sou 180 32 
4 Do 26 3 Go pek dust 420 22 
5 lo 28 4 do bro mix 360 18 
6 PM 3 3 do pekoe 300 44 
7 Do 32 4 do pek sou 376 40 
8 Horana 34 2 hf-ch bro pek 100 52 
Y) Do 36 2 do pekoe 82 40 
10 Do 3 3 do bro tea 135 36 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th March, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (12,749 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description, Weight 

No. No. bse: 

1 Esperanza 26 3 hf-ch bro or pek 168 49 bid 
2 Do 27 16 do or pek 704 73 

3 Do 29 42 do pekoe 1764 49 

4 Do 31 1 do cou 37 31 

5 Do 32 #1 do dust 56 19 

6 NC 33 3 ch bro pek 300 =. 38 

7 Engura- 

kande 34 30 hf-ch bre pek 1650 3 
8 Do 86 27 ch  pekoe 2700 = 35 bid 
9 Hakuru- 
galla 38 6 do bro pek 600 49 bid 

10 Do 40 24 do pekoe 2400 34 
11 Do 42 4 do pek cou 400 31 

12 Do 43. 2 do fan 200 25 
13 AGC 44 6 do pek sou * 600 32 bid 
14 Do 46 8 hf-ch bro pek sou 560 26 

15 Do 48 4 ch congou 400 21 bid 
16 Do 49 3 hf-ch dust 210 823 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 26th March, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (42,918 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 
No. No. Ib, c. 
1 AU 181 3 hf-ch dust 252 22 
2 Do 182 1 do congou 63 24 
3 8C 183 3 ¢h dust 417 25 


LIS1. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb, cy 
4 Lawrence 184 2 do 
1 hf-ch unassorted 250 827 
5 Do 186 3 ch dust 210 24 
6 Cruden 187 3 do bro mix 300 «29 
q Do 188 8 do dust 600 25 
& Logan 189 23 hf-ch bro pek 11£0 55 
9 Do 191 22 do pekoe 990 46 
10 Do 193 37 do pek sou 1665 € 
1l Do 195 9 do sou 405, 35 
12 Killeloo 197 25 ch pek sou 2000 24 bid 
13 Do 199 12 do £0u 960 19 bid 
14 Do 201 3 do dust 195 20 
15 Do 202 4 do red leaf 300 12 
16 Maha Nilu 203 61 hf-ch or pek 3660 53 bid 
17 Do 25 55 ch pekoe 4950 43 Lid 
18 Do 207 12 do  pek sou 1140 40 
19 Do - 209 1 do bro mix 80 22 
29 Do 210 1 do dust $0 25 
21 Nahakettia 211 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 49 
22 Do 213 23 do pekoe 1150 37 
23 Do 215 2 do s50U 100 24 
24 Do 21 bho eich dust 1200 «2 
25 Great Val- 
ley 217 16 hf-ch bro pek 800 74 Lid 
26 Do 919 21 ch pekoe 2100 46 bid 
27 Do 221 57 do pek sou 5130 41 bid 
30 Whyddon 226 25 bf-ch or pek 1250 51 bid 
31 Do 228 17 ch pekoe 1700 49 bid 
32 Do 230 3 hf-ch dust 225 24 
33 Matte- 
gedera 231 16 do bro pek €00 53 
34 Do 233 36 do pekoe 180039 
35 Do 235 1 do dust 15 92 
36 BB 236 4 ch bro pek 440 40 
27 Do 238 15 do  pekoe 135035 
44 § C 249 2 ch  souchong 220 32 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th March, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (45,160 Ib.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weigh 
No. No. Ib. ec. 
1 ZZZ 75 6 hf-ch dust 200 23 
2 CW 16 2 do bromix 100 28 
38 Allakolla 77 34 do bro pek 1870 57 
4 Do 78 17 ch pekoe 1700 45 
5 Do 79 18 do pek sou 1800 39 
6 Hiralouvah €0 3 hf-ch bro pek 188 32 
7 Do 81 4 do red leaf 224 19 
Sater 82 7 hf-ch bro pek 270 53 bid 
9 Do 83 9 do  pekce 390 59 bid 
10 Do 84 10 do pek sou 407 34 
ll Do & 1 do dust 37. «288 
12 Hattanwella86 21 do pekoe 945-27 bid 
13 Do 87 1 do congou 47 18 
14 Malgolla &8 388 do _ bro pek 2090 53 
15 Do 69 13 do pekoe 715 41 
16 Do 90 «6 do pek sou 3630 38 
17 Do 91 6 do sou 270 33 
18 C 92 12 ch bro pek 1200 60 
19 C 93 16 do  pekoe 1456 =. 38 bid 
20 C 94 12 do pek sou 1176 36 
21 P 95 8 do bro or pek £00 60 
22 P 96 13 do pekoe 1300 39 
PR} 32 97 10 do pek sou 1000 38 
24 P 98 1 do bro mix | 104 21 
2 Pp 99 1 do ubaesorted 97-3 
26 P 100 1 do duet 78 25 
27 Brae 1 44 hf-ch bro pek 2420 46 pi 
28 Do 2 2t do pekoe 1320 37 bi 
29 X 3 1 do sou 42 24 
30 X 4 2 do pekoe 98 27 
31 X 5 2 do pek sou 96 25 
32 xX 6 1 do unassorted 42 24 
33 MAH 7 6 ch congou 540 27 
34 Do 8 2 do_ redleaf 180 16 
35 Relugas 9 55 hf-ch bro pek 3025 45 bid 
36 Do 10 21 ch pekoe 2310 38 bid 
37 Do 11 26 do pek sou 2600 By (eae 
38 Do 12 2hf-ch dust 154 20 
39 WS 13 1 ch pekce 100 33 
40 TNE 14 2 hf-ch 
1 box unassorted 120 41 
41 Lyndhurst 15 7 ch bro pek 700 49 bid 
42 Do 16 17 do pekoe 1530 38 bid 
43 Do 17 17 do pek sou 1530 = 36 | 
44 Blairavon 18 23 do bro pek 2300 58 
45 Do 19 24 do ~ pekoe 2160 «44 
46 Do <0 16 do peksou 1440 38 
47 Do 21 1 do bro tea 120 19 
48 Do 22 1 do dust 140 «(24 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for sale at the 
‘Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Marchi, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (52,930 1b.), which sold 
asunder :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ib. , .¢s 
17 348 2 ch fans 2c0 30 
2T 350 1 do congou 95 28 
3 T 352 3 do pek dust 210 28 
4 T 354 do dust 140 22 
5 Citrus 356 3 hf-ch bro pek 180 65 
6 Do 358 1 do do 42 
7 Do 360 8 do pekoe 440 43 
8 Do 362 1 do do No2 60 37 
9 Do 364 3 do pek cou 150 35 
10 Do 366 2 do sou 100 29 
al Do 368 2 do sou No 2 100 27 
12 Do 370 1 do fans 82 25 
13 Do 372 1 do red leaf 28 16 
14 H Ouvah- 
kellie 374 1 ch dust 130-26 
15 Glengariffe 376 7 hf-ch bro tea 392 38 
16 Do 378 2 do dust 2003 
17 Bandara- 
polla 380 23 do bro pek 1350-55 bid 
18 Do 382 28 do pekoe 1400 46 bid 
19 Do 384 25 do pek sou 1125 40 
20 Do 3&6 2 do dust 120 25 
21 Alton 388 6 ch dust (metal) 840 25 
22 A 390 1 do bro tea 95 18 
23 Palawatte 392 5 ch bro pek 500 42 
"24 Do 394 4 do pekoe 400 35 
25 Do 896 6 do pek sou 5&0 35 
26 Do 298 4 do sou 360 30 
Py) Do - 400 1 do fans 110 23 
28 Palawatt 
DDS 402 4 box bro pek 20 42 
29 Do 404 5 do pekoe 20 40 
30 Theydon 
Bois 406 11 ch or, pek 1100 55 bid 
31 Do 408 16 do pekoe 1440 38 bid 
32 Do 410 8 do pek sou 680 388 
33 Do 412 5 do sou 425 33 
34 G 414 1 hf-ch bro pek 50 43 
35 G 416 2 do pekoe 100 34 
36 G@ 418 1 do pek sou 50 25 
37. «G 420 4 ch pek dust 600 22 
38 MP 422 2 do sou 240 27 
39 Do 424 3 do fans 360 26 
40 Do 426 2 do dust 320 24 
41 Farnbam 428 26 hf-ch bro or pek 1300 €6 
42 Do 430 21 do or pek 8410 63 
43 Do 432 3 do tro tea 150 24 
44 P 434 6 do pek fans 43) 24 
45 Bogahagoda- 
watte 436 4 do _ bro pek 200 38 
46 Do 438 5 do pekoe 184 30 
47 Do 440 13 do bro mix 585 28 
48 Do 442 2 do dust 102 26 
49 Mukeloya 444 5 do bro pek 300 58 
50 Do 446 9 do pekoe 450 Ad 
51 Do 448 11 do pek sou 550 40 
52 Do 450 1 do bro mix 50 24 
53 Do 452 1 do dust 65 24 
54 Jo 454 1 do bro tea 60 26 
55 MS 456 5 ch sou 450 29 
56 Do 458 1hf-ch sou 50 
57 Middleton 460 41 do bro pek 2296 56 
58 lo 462 12 ch pekoe 1206 42 
59 Sutton 464 19 do bro pek 2090 70 
60 Do 466 12 do pekoe 1200 50 bid 
61 M 468 3 hf-ch pekoe 132 33 
62 Amblakan- 
de 470 15 ch bro or pek 1&00 48 bid 
63 Do 472 43 do ekoe 3870 37 
64 Do 474 4 do ro tea 400 28 
71 Bandara- 
polla 488 20 do or pek 800 55 bid 
72 Do 490 23 do pekoe 1150 46 
73 Do 492 22 do pek sou 1100 40 
74 Do 494 1 do dust 60 24 
75 RSE 496 2 do or pek 100 59 
76 Do 498 3 do or pek No. 2 150 40 
77 Do 500 1 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 160 34 
78 Do 502. 1 ch pek sou 92 31 
79 Do 504 1 hf-ch sou 60 25 
£0 Do 506 1 do bro mix 55 21 


Ge “Not arrived ” parcels are omitted. 


Messrs. A. H. THOMPSON & Co. put up tor sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today 2nd April, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (8,407 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. 


1 St. Cathe- 
rine 50 64 ch bro pek 360 54 

2 Do 51 5 do pekoe 450 40 

3 Do 53 6 do pek sou 540 35 

4 Do 55 1 do fans 90 30 

5 SA 56 4 hf-ch sou 180 37 

6 Do 57 5 do or pek dust 315 32 

7 Do 58 1 do mixed 36 29 

8 H 59 11 do bro pek 550 34 bid 
9 H 61 3 do pekoe 150 3 

10 H 62 1 do congou 35 20 

11 HB 63 4 ch bro pek 360 36 

12 Do 64 9 do pekoe sou 810 25 bid 
13 Do 66 4 do dust 480 24 

14 Do 67 2 do fans 220 29 

15 Do 68 1 do pekoe 110 29 

16 Do 69 1 do sou 100 g4 

17 PTLM 70 hf-ch bro pek 120 39 bid 
18 Do 71 4 do pekoe 160 33 

19 Do 72 6 do pek sou 234 30 
20 Do 73 <1 do red leaf 27 16 
26 Rowley 81 14 do pekoe 630 40 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lang, Feb. 28th. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 28th Feb. :— 

Ex “‘Carthage’’—Haputale, le 1b 109s 6d; 5¢ 106s d; 
1c 1b 101s; 1c 125s; 2 bags 105s; 4 bags 95s. 

Ex ‘Ulysses”—Diyagama, 1 bag 93s. 

Ex ‘‘Chingwo’’—Blair Athol. 1c 104s; 4c 1b 101s; le 
95s 6d; 1c 101s 6d; 1b 104s; 1b 1038s. 

Ex “Jumna’”—Meddeccmbra, 1b 115s; 5c 109s 6d; 7c 
105s 6d; 2c 1003 6d; 1e 1t 1288; le 1b 112s; 1 bag 80s. 
lraigie Lea (OBEC), 1b 108s; 2c 1068; 4c 104s; 1t 96s; 
t 114s; 1b 108s; 1t 93s; 1 bag 102s. 

Ex “Ouzco’’—Mahanilu, 2c 1t 111s; 1 bag 109s; 3c 
107s; 1 bag 105s; 1b 99s: 1e 1226; 1t 1b 963 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Achilles”’—Mahanilu, 1t 115s; 4¢ 111s 6d; 3c 2t 
106s 6d; 1t 99-; 2t 122s; 1t 943 Gd; 1 bag 100s: 

Ex “Carthage”—Ouvahkellie, le 1b 107s 6d; 6c 105s; 
2c 108s; le 124s; 1 bag 103s; 6 bags 97s. 

Ex ‘“Jumna”—Dambatenne, 8c 107s 6d; 4c 104s 6d; 
6c 102s; 1c 98s 6d; 1c 1b 1196; 16 94s 6d. Laymastotte, 
8c¢ 108s; 4c 1b 1078; 6c 104s 6d; 1c 99s 6d; Le 1b 1208; 
1t 94s 64d. 

Ex “‘Achilles’—A(CCC), 56 bags 92s; 14 90s; 4 878 
6d;6 93s. 

Ex “Ouzco”—Battagalla, le 104s; 16 100s; 1b 97s 6d; 
1b 107s; 1b 95s; 1b 103s 6d; 1b 92s; 7 bags88s6d. 4 
bags 948. 

Ex “Rewa”—Meeriabedde, 8c 1t 108s; 16c 1t 1b 104s; 
4c 1b 106s; 2c 2b 1198; 2 bags 102s 6d. 

Ex “Carthage’”—Kotiyagalla, 1b 114°; 5c 109s; 1c 1t 
108s 6d; 3c 1b 105s 6d; le 99s; le 1t 124s; 1c 1b 973 6d. 
Hunugalla, 1c 104s 6d; 1t 101s; lb 97s; lb 109s; 1b; 
93s Gd. 

Ex ‘Chingwo”—Maousaella, 1b113s; 5¢ 108s 6d; 7e 
108s; 5c 105s; 3¢1048 6d; 2c 1t 99s; 3c 1b 124s; 3c 95s; 
1b 96s; 1t 123s; 6 bags 104s 6d; 1 bag 93s. Balmoral, 2b 
1128; 5c 107s 6d; 5c 1b 107s; 7c 1t 104s; 2c 1t 2b 100s; 
4c 1b 1248 6d; 3c 1t 2b 96s 6d; 5 bags 104s 6d; 1 bag 11165; 
1 bag 94s. 

Ex ‘“‘Kaisar-i-Hind”—Balmoral, 1 bag 89s. 

Ex “Chingwo”—Holbrook, 1c 114s; 8c 1b 1108; 5c 
104s 6d; 7c 105s; 1t 99s 6d; 4c 130s; 2c 1t 97s 6d; 4 bags 
105s 6d; 1 bag 112s. Melton, 1 bag 948 6d; 1b 112s; 3c 
109s: 6d; 5c 105s 6d; 2c 1b 1058; 1b 98s Gd; le 1t 126s 
6d; 1c 95s; 2 bags 1058. 

Ex “Arabio’’—Sutton, 3c 1b 110s 6d; 5c 106s 64; 9c 1t 
107s; 3c101s6d; 3c 1b 128s; 1c 1t 988. 


4 CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Ex “Carthage’—Wattegodde, 1b 112s 6d; 4c 1b 106s 
6d; 6c 1b 105s; 1¢ 99s 6d; 1c 95s; 2 bags 102s; 2b 1003 
Maragalla, 1c 1t 105s 6d; e 1033 6d; 1b 97s 6d; 2b 118s 


3c 106s 6d; 5c 1043. Invery, 2c 1b 99s 6d; lo 103s; 2 
bags 103s. 
Ex ‘‘Asia’—Talawakellie, 5c 105s 64; le 98s 6d. 


Fordyce, 4c 1b 105s. Craigie Lea (OBEO), 1e 98s 6d. 

Ex “'Ulysses”—Invery, 4c 1083. Delrey, 3c 1b 106s 
1b 993. 

Ex “ Osrthage’—Meeriabedde, 2c 1b 108s 6d; 4c 1t 

105s 6d; 1c 99s 6d;1c 118s. 1 bag 103s 6d. Haldumulla, 
3 bags ‘1b 1102; 6e 1b 1063 6d; le 101s; 1c 123s: 1 bag 

103s 6d. Needwocd, 2 bags 108; 5 bags 1t 105s; 1e 1b 
510-5 le 117s; 1 bag 103s 6d. 

Ex “ Achilles’—Dunisane. 1t 114s; de 109s 6d; 4c 1t 
100s 6d; 1¢ 993 6d; 1e 121s; le 97s. 1 bag 102s; 1 bag 
94s. 

Ex “ Jumna”—Manickwatte, 1b 111s; 2c 108s; 5c 104s 
2c 190s; 2c 1b 118s 6d; 1c 94s. 1 bag 101s; 1 bag 1078 
1 bag 93s. R.O.P. 20 116s614;1 bag 106s. . 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 14th March:— 

Ex “Pallas’—Melton, 1b 111s; 2c 109s; 5¢ 1t 105s 6d; 
1t 993 6d; 1e 1b 122s; 1e 99s; 1 "bag 106s. 

Ex “Jumna”—Aggeria, lb 1059; 1c 97s 6d; 1 bag 91s; 

Ex “Orient”—Norwood, le 107s; 2c 105s 6d: 1c 101s 
1t 100s; 1b 943 6d. 

Ex “‘Ayvabie”—Sutton, 2 bags 75s. 

Ex “Victoria”—Kotiyagalla, 1b 112s; 5c 1t 109s 6d; 
3c 1b 105s 6d; 1c 1t 101s; le 1b 125s; 2c 99s. 

Ex ‘‘Orient”—Kotiyagalla, 5c 1083 6d; 3c 1b 105s; 
1b 1t 101s; 2t 123s; 2t 1b 99s; 3c 1005; 2¢ 1b 118s 64d; 
Ib 1lis. Gavatenne, 2b 104s; le 102+; 1b 114s. 

Ex “Orient’’—Morar, }b 111s; le 1b 108s; 
1t 101s; le 123s; 2t 1¢c 1b 98s 6d; lb 87s; le 120s; 1 bag 
105s. St. Olair, 1b 1]1s;3c 1103 6d; 4c1t 106s 6d; 1t 
100s 6d; 2t 1223 6d; 1b 98s; 2 bags 104s 61. Derry- 
clare, lb BUDS) 8c 110s 64; 5c 106s 6d; 4c 1b 101s; le 1b 
124s; le 2 bags 98s, Invery, 2t 1073 6d; 8c 1t 104s 6d; 
Qe it 101s; le 115s 64; 1e 96s; 1 bag 102s6d. Kintyre, 
2c 1b 109s 6d; 3c 1t 1b 105s; 
1t 1b96s Gd. 

Ex “Jumva”’—Darrawella(OBEC), 1b 107s; 2c 107 
6d; 5c lb 104s 66;1¢ 16100s; le 1t 120s; 16 116s; le 
955; 1 bag 102s; 1 bag 100s; 1 kag 97s; 1 bag 105s; 3 bags 
98s2 bags 105a; 2 bags 92s. 

Ex‘‘Orient”—Meddecombra, 1b 111s; 5c 1103; 7e 
107s; 2c 103s; 2c 126; 1¢ 99s; 2 bags 104s; 1 bag 106s. 

Ex‘“Jumna’—Meddecombra, 1 bag 1003. 

Ex “‘Austral’”’—(SEF) 1 bag 95s. 

Ex “ Selamon ”—Lindoola, 1b 107s; 1c 1¢ 1043; 1b 
903 6d; 1b 114s; 1b 97s 6d; 1b 988 6d; lb 116s; 
1b 97s Gd. 

Ex “ Electrician’ fa SHON le 1t 111s 6d; 5c 109s 
Gd; 2c 109s; 5c 106s 63; 2c 1t 106s 6d. Dimboola, 2 t 100s; 
2c 1t 123:; 2c 99s; 2 kags 105-; 1 bag 95s; 1 bag 110s. 

Ex « Oriental ”—Tillicoultry, 1t ‘lls; 4c 109s 64; Ge. 


3c 105s; 


106s 6d; 1e 100s 6d; 2c 1258 64; 2c 101s: 2 2 bags 1008 6d; 
Dunsinane, 1b 112s; 4c 110s 6d; 5c lb 106s 6d; Ic 101s 
1c 124s; 1¢ 99s 6d; 2 bags 107s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON, 
(From Wilson Smithett & Co’s Circular.) 
Mincine LANE, Feb. 28th, 1890. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 

Mark Natural Renewed Root 

Stem 
Lynford 23d to & 4d to 44d 
Verelapatna 33d qd 
SK in diamond 13d 070 
Wevabedde Ax 7a a 
Batg.dde, hybrid 23d 33d 3a 
Ardlaw 3d 5d 3d 
Fernlands 23d to 3d 4d 43 
Balmoral 23d to 23d 43d to 54d ie 
Heeloya 23d to 4d 3d to 64d . 
Wewesse on 3d ‘ 
Norwocd 33d 0 


Ile 1t 99s; le 1b117s 64; | 


Mark Natural Renewed _—«_s Root 
Stem. 
Kolapatna 23d 24d 3d 
I M Pin diamond 3d 4d sr 
Papolgashena 2d to 3d 5d to 54d oor 
MCC, Co. indiamond 34d ¥A 43d 
Oetumbe 23d 23d to5d 27d 
OFFICINALIS. 

Lynford 22a 53d 7 
Wevabedde, ledger 4d 4d ax 
Tangakelly 23d to 3d 4idto d 5d 
Farplands, ledger 10d mn 10d 
KMOK 44d to 53d 64d to 734 A 
Balmoral 3d to 54d 44d to 1ld 4id 

90 ledger aid 4d 5 
St. Leonards 2d 6d to 644 54d to 62 
Forest Hill 3d oe ooo 
MCC, C in diamond 5 7d to 74d 

»,  bybrid 5d to 53d on 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MINCING LANE, Feb. 28th, 1890. 

Ex ‘‘Ohingwo”’—Maryland, 8 bags 91s; 1 55s; 1 723. 
Pondappe, 14 bags 92s 6d; 2 55s; 1 853. 

Ex “Qarthage”—Wiharegama, 16 bags 102s; 4 79 
¢ 44s. 

Ex “Governor”—Wewelmadde, 1 bag 693; 3 87s; 1 
69s; il 603. 

Ex ‘“‘Austral”’—Suduganga, 20 bags 103s 6d; 30 104s; 
7 88s; 192s; 10 Tbs. 

Ex “Traveller’—Suduganga, 
5 88-; 1 93:; 8 743 6d; 4 81s. 

Ex “Chingwo”—Yattewatte, 38 bags 105s; 2}70s}1 &63. 

Ex ‘‘Traveller’”’—Sanquhar, 8 bags 98s; J 80s; 2 6ls. 

Ex “Oarthage’”’—Guavahill, 20 bags 1053 6d; 4 106s; 
5 8la 6d; 2 $2; 1 86s. Crystal Hill (WGM), 11 bags 
103s 6d; 6 78s; 14 83s 6d; 3 66s. 

Ex ‘‘Austral’— Mahaberia (OBEO), 20 bags 106s; 40 
105s 64; 24 105s; 20 101s; 47 103s: 15 Gls. 

Ex ‘ Chingwo’ ”_Warrakettia, 46 bags 102s 63; 1 69s. 
Palli, 21 bags 753; 18 94s. Amba, 1 bag 683; 2 923 6d; 
7 45s; 4 47s. 

Ex “‘Austral’’—Beredewelle, 14 106s; 1 86s; 1 64s. 

Ex “Arabic”—Victoria, 37 bags 104s. 

Ex ‘“‘Chingwo”—Hantene, 10 bags 92s 6d. 

Ex “Austral’—Delgolle, 63 bags 104s; 481s; 10 84s 61. 


20 bags 1053 64; 22 106s; 


Mincrxe Lanz, March 7th, 1890. 

Ex “Jumna’’—Maragalla, 39 bags 99s 6d; 19 73s 6d 

2 55s 6d. 

Ex “Rewa”—North Matale, 64 begs 108s. 

Ex “Oarthage’—Maria, 31 bags i08s. 

Ex “Ulysses”—1 bag 100s. 

Ex “Jumna’—Mababeria (OBEC), 17 bags 107s; 
101s; 7 61s. 

Ex “Traveller”—Kondesalle (OBEC), 19 bags 107s; 
20 100s; 7 61s. 
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Ex ‘Pallas ””—Hytton, 14 bags 106s 62; 7 97s;.Pall 
14 bags82s 64; 7 97s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincinc Lane, Mareh 7th, 1890. 

Ex agi -i-Hind”—Naranghena (OBEC), 3 cases 1s 
11d; 5 133d;1 10}. 

Ex “Pembrokeshire” —VB(41), 4 cases Is 5d; 1 11d. 

Ex “Austral”’— Lower mie AA, 2 cases 1s 4d; 2 

10d; 2 84d;1 1lsdd. - 

Ex “Ching wo”—Kinrara A, 1 case 1s 8d;3 1s 4d; 2 1s 
3d; 1 94d; i 8d; 1 1s 5d. RM, 6 cases Is 1d; 7 Is 2d; 
194. Yattowatte, 16 cases 1s 4d; 1 1s; 3 11d; 51s 5d. 

Tix ‘‘Arabic””—Kobonella, 10 cases 1s 94; 5 1s 2d; 2 
84d; 4 9d; 2 94d; 1 1sGd; 1 1s 3d. 

Ex “Jumna”—Nellaoola, 13 cases 1s 8d; 1 11d; 2 10d; 
2 185d; 2 1s 6d. Nagalla, 1 case 3s; 2 Qe: 3 1s 6d; 1 
4s 9d; 4 Os 2d;1 1s 5d; 11s 3d;2 1s 6d. Delpotonoya, 
2 cases 28 9d; 1 28 10d; 3 188d. Elkadua, 4 cases 1s 
2d; 2 135d; 1 10d; 2 1s 7d. 


SES 
eee) 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 3.1 COLCMEo, ApriL 23, 1890. { PRICK :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
J 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. me Mark BOE Packages Description Se cent 
38 ae 287 18 ch bro pek 1710 59 bid 
24 fe) 289) 13 do pekoe 1105 43 bid 
> ] + the am- |2> Do 10 23 do bro:pek 2185 55 bid 
Mr. 0. E.H. Symons put up for sale at t eh 136 Do 12 oa dee eee aes eo 
ber of Commerce Sale-room, today, 2nd April, the 57 14 16, do _pek sou 1360 35 bid 
undermentioned lots of Tea (8,435 1b.), which sold at [28 we Tere vaedommecuee 340 26 
under :— 29 I enne 17 6 do bro or pek 630 51 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Desoription. Weight. 30, Do 19 6 do pekoeNo.1 600 39 
No. No. Ib. cc. 31 Do 21 4 do  pekoe 400 35 
1 Nahalma 40 47 bf-ch bro or pek 2585 54 bia [32 Do 23. 4 do pek sou 400 31 
2 Do 42 41 ch pekoe 4100 38 bid 
3 Do 44 7 do pek sou 700 37 j : : 2 , 
4 Do aCe denon udist 300 35 Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the 
5 Traquair 43 4 do bro pek 200 38 Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd April, 
6 Do 50 8 do pekoe N5Om 9537, oe undermentioned lots of Tea (52,726 lb.), which 
7 Do 52 3 do pek sou 150-32 sold as under:— 
8 Do 54 3 do sou 15028 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Deseription. Weight 
9 Do 56 2 do  unassorted 100-39 Wo. No. 8 p so as 
A Becherton 508 6 ch bro pek 570 50 
Do 510 12 a kOe 1 36 bid 
Messrs. SomERvILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the) 3 1, S12) wane ner leon eaten eee 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd April,| 4 M L 514 28 ch  pekoe 2660 59 bid 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (14,987 Ib.), which sold | 5 Clunes 516 26 hf-ch bro pek 1300-54 
as under:— 8 Do 518 39 a9 pekoe 175541 
= 4s : fo) 520 24 do pek sou 1080 37 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 8 Nahaveena 522 40 hf-ch bro pek 2400 55 
No. No. Ib. c. 9 Do 521 22 do  pekos 1210 46 
1p 23 2 hf-ch bro pek 10764 10 Do 526 42 do  pekson 2310 38 
2 P 24 4 do  pekoe W445 11 NA 528 1 do  congou 5526 
é eB ne 45 ae pe eou tee ee a Do 5301 oo bro pek dust 73. 26 
p to) us 4 BS 5 Do 532 1 do ek sou dust 73 24 
5 pdesanola A 18 do brome’ ee eS be a Columbia 534 26 do bro pek 130072 
fo) fo) os é C 5 26 95 a 35 57 
7 Do aoWesoimdchae bekigou 1500 of 34-bid ley pe pee poe ce BEE og ceria 
8 Do 30 1 do bro pek sou 53 27 bid | 7) Do 540 2 do dust 140 20 
9 Forest Hill 31 7 ch  bropek 700 50 bid|/18 HEP 542 16 do bro pek 880 53 bid 
es eS ele eo Pe Re eg 
12 Brae 34 34 hf-ch bro pek 1870 45 bid |91 Do BIGtigie SSmern tee He ae 
13 Kuruwitte 35 10 do bro pek 540° 64/92 Glenorchy 550 24 do bro pek 132063 
14 Do 36 12 do  pekoe 576 43 bid | 93 Do 552 46 do pekoe 2300 47 
15 Do 37.8 do pek sou 302 ee (The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 
16 Do 38 6 do  unassorted 336 A 24 Polatagama 554 430 hf-ch bro pek 1500 61 
7 Do 39 1 do dust TARE 26) 25 Do 556 51 do  pekoe 2550 44 
21 A 43 1 ch  pekoe 10-35 26 Do 558 58 do  peksou 2900 38 
22 CL 44 4 ch sou 760 29 27 Abamalla 560 13 do bro mix 780 35 
23 Do 45 6 hf-ch pekfans sae a pia [30 Galbodde 566 9 do bro pek 450 43 
24 F H 46 16 ch  peksou 31 Do 5638 13 do  fpekoe 585-33 bid 
25 Varna 47 F oe Bosee Bee 34 bia 32 Be 570 14 fo pek sou 560 80 bid 
F bi e Ox OT 33. Io} 572 5 do bro mix 240 28 
26 Do 48 5 ch  pekoe 450 30 bid | 34 Do 574. 1 do bropek dust 70... 24 
27 E 49 2 do dust 300 25 35 Moralioya 576 5 do bro pek 250 57 
23 50 1 do congou 100 31 36 Do 578 4 do pekoe 20y 46 
37 Do 580 6 do pek sou 300 40 
= |38 Do 582 8 do sou 409 38 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chambe™ |39 — Do 584.1 do fans 60 32 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd April, the mt pipeleren B36 A ge Brobek unio a 5 
Mager menponed lots of Tea (24,418 1b.), which sold D De 590.18 do aa oan HOG 30 bi 
as un — Sl (i 43 Horagnas- 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight kelle 592 4 hf-ch bro pek 220 42 
No. No. eC. 144 Do 591 6 do pekoe 279 35 
1 Ayr 250 1hf-ch pek dust 710 25 45 Do 596 10 do pek scu 479 BL 
2 Do PRL -Bywale) congou 129 3u 48 Ingestre 2 20 hf-ch bropek 1000 3 
Do 952) 42) do fans 100 34 49 Do 4 15 do pekce No.1 675 43 
: Do 253 20 do pek sou 840 38 50 Do 6 6 do do 5, 2 240 40 
5 Do 255 18 do pekoe 7$3 42 bid )51 Da 8 8 do pek sou 3350 38 
6 Do 257 12 co bro pek 600 61 52 LGE 10 20 do or pek 1209 44 bid 
7 Fernlands 259 8 ch unassorted 812 34 53 ae 12 13 ao pene No.1 715 39 bid 
8 Kavan- d4 0 14 3 do ust 270 25 
gama 261 12 do bro pek 1260 53 59 CR D 24 1 do dust 91 23 
9 Do 263 17 do pekoe 1700 42 60 Do 26 Qhf-ch red leat 100 18 
10 Tellisagalla 265 5 do bro pek abt. 450 52 61 aeukelose 28 4 do bro pek aay 54 
ll Do 67 8 do pekoe do 680 39 (63 fe) 30 7 do pekoe 50 46 
12 Do 269 8 do pek sou do 720 36 63 Do 32 8 do pek sou 400 39 
13 Do 271 co dust do 120 26 64 Do 34 1 do bro tea 60 31 
14 DKP 212 13 ch bro pek 1008 38 bid 65 Do 36 1 do dust 70 22 
15 Do 274 18 hf-ch pekoe 852 al 65 BVA 38: bch sou 550 32 
16 Do 276 20 do pek sou 980 27 67 C Bs 40 1 noch red leaf £0 19 
17 Do 278 5 do sou 169 22 68 D 42 2 box pekoe 40 37 
18 Do 279 1 e)ai dust 122 21 69 Do 44 3 do pek sou 75 33 
9 Orange 70 Do 46 2 do unassorte 48 32 
; Field 280 7 hf-ch bro pek 392 47 71 Do 48 1 do bro mix 25 23 
20 Do 282 25 do pekoe 1456 35 72 Mayfair 50 9 ech bro pek 900 61 
21 Do 284 7 do sou 420 30 75 Farnbam 52 46 hf-ch pekoe BU70 43 
22 Do 286 1 do dust 80 24 74 KAT 54 1 ch bro pek 93 48 


2 CEYLON 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. lb. (oF 
75 RPDS 56 3 hf-ch bro pek 150 40 
76 Do 53 4 do pekoe 160 34 
77 Do 60 3 do pek sou 120 31 
78 Do 62 1 do brotea 64 20 


&GS5> “ Not arrived ” parcels are omitted. 


Messrs. J. Durr Ropinson & Co. put up for sale 
at the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th 
Apri], the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,760 Ib.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkge. Description. Weight 

No. No. Ib, c. 

1 F 2 22 ch bro mix 1760 33 
i! 

Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th April 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,695 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lbseeec: 
1MK 58 4 hf-ch bro or pek 220 3830 
2 Do 60 18 do bro pek 900 50 bid 
3 Do 62 75 do pekoe 3375 35 bid 
4 Do 64 18 do pek sou 810 32 
5 Do 66 2 do sou 90 38 
§ Do 68 5 do fans 275 29 
7 Do 70 2 do red leaf 90 13 
8 Do 72 4 do dust 220 26 
9 PM 74 16 do dust 1120 23 
10 Do 76 2 do red leaf 100 16 
11 Nahalma 78 27 do bro or pek 1485 63 
12 Do 80 21 ch pekoe 2100 39 
13 Do 82 do pek sou 700 3d 
a4 Do 84 3 hf-ch dust 210 25 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 16th April, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (18,377 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. Ibse cs 

1 Glanrhos 1 4 ch bro pek 400 55 

2 Do 3 8 do pekoe 680 40 — 
3 Do 5 12°><do pek sou 1080 36 bid 
4 Alnoor 7 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 51 

5 Do 9 32 do pekoe 1600 34 

6 Do 11 1 do pek sou 50 29 

7 Do 12 5 do fans 250 28 

8 Do 13 5 do fans 250 31 

9 Do 14 2 do dust 100 26 
10 AK AC 15 25 do bro pek sou 1250 35 bid 
11 Do Li 2ido dust 120 23 

12 Do 18 2 do fans 120 25 

13 Do 19 2 do congou 100 26 

14 C 20 2 ch ted leaf 200 16 bid 
15 C 21 3 do congou 300 25 

16 C 22; “1s ido dust 135 22 
17 FM 23 6hf-ch bro pek 330 55 

18 Do 24 6 do pekoe 330 40 
19 Do 25 6 do pek sou 330 34 bid 
20 Do 26 1 do gou 42 24 

21 Do 2) lida dust 42 28 

22 Ossington 28 7 do _ bro pek 350 46 
23 Do 99 7 do  pekoe 350 34 bid 
24 Do 30 380 do pek sou 1500 34 

25 Do 382 65 do sou 253 25 

26 Do 383 3 do bre tea 150 16 

27 Do 34 2 do dust 150 23. 
28 AgraOya 35 2 do  bromix 140 «(17 bid 
29 Delpoton 

Oya 36 5 do dust 325 22 

30 Do 37 3 do sou 135 26 

31 AGC 88 5 do  bropek 250 25 

32 Do 389 17 do dust 1190 823 

33 St. M 41 9 do bro pek 450 7 

34 fs) 44 13 do pekoe 650 47 

35 Do 45 1 do pek sou 40 33 

3 Do 46 1 do dust 51 24 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No, per-lb, c¢,- 
step WP Gey Hel 48 do bro pek 120 37 
a) ity jet 49 3 ch sou 240 26 
40 Do 50 2 do red leaf 160 17 
41 Maskeliya, 

5S 51 4 do ekoe 392 i 
42 Do 52 3 do Tae 315 2 ae 
43 Harrow 53 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 49 bid 
44 Do 55 24 do pekoe 1200 41 
45 Do 57. 7 do bro tea 455 21 bid 


Mr. E. JonN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Uommerce Sale-room today, 16th April, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (95,621 1lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight, 
Ib 


No. No. ¢. 
1 AU 25 5 ch dust 445 90 
2 Do 26 1 hf-ch congou 60 25 
3 BCT 27 32 ch unassorted 2447 31 
“4 DE 29 16 do bro mix 1440 24 
5 Do 31 9 do dust 882 24 
6 R 33 18 do dust 1260 23 
7 Langdale 35 6 do pek sou 600 36 
& Do 36 1 do dusi 110 20 
9 Kandene- 
wera 37 4 ch pek sou 360 34 
10 Do 38 1 do pek dust 85 24 
11 Logan 389 24 kf-ch bro pek 1200 54 
12 Do 41 23 do pekoe 1035 46 
13. Do 43 40 do pek sou 1800 39 
14 Do 45 6 do dust 390 25 
15 Do 46 7 do sou 315 35 
16 Albion 47 20 ch bro pek 1900 56 
17 Do 49 22 do pekoe 1870 43 
18 Do 451 28 do pek sou 2380 34 
19 Do 3 1 do sou 90 28 
29 Do 54 4 do dust 340 24 
21 Comar 55 13 do bro pek 1430 = 43 bid 
22, Do 57 20 da  pekoe 2000-37 bia 
23 Do 59 13 do pek sou 1300 35 
24 Do 61 3 do bro mix 300 20 
25 Do 62 7 hf-ch dust 360 24 
26 Torrington 63 38 ch bro pek 4180 54 
27 Do . 65 26 do pekoe 2600 41 
28 Do 67 42 do pek sou 3780 36 
29 Gonavy 69 31 do bro pek 3100 62 
30 Do 71 iL do pekoe 990 48 
31 Do 73 8 do pek sou 720 42 
32 Do 75 1 do dust 150 39 
33 Kanangama 76 15 do bro pek 1575 46 
34 Do 78 12 do pekoe 1200 36 
35 Do 80 20 do pek sou 1800 33 
36 K 82 2 do red leaf 200 16 
27 Dunbar 83 21 do  bropek 2352 451 bid 
38 Do. 85 22 do ekoe 2420 38 bid 
39 Deeside 87 53 hf-ch bro pek 2915-59 bid 
40 Do 89 40 ch  pekoe 4000 45 
41 Galkande- 
watte 101 19 ch bro pek 1900 i 
42 Do 103 25 do pekoe 2250 ee bid 
43 GK W 105 1 do bro tea 90 33 
44 Do 106 1 do redleaf 100) 44 
45 Do 107. +3 hf-ch dust 225 18 
46 Mocha 108 55 do bro pek 2750 55 
47 Do 0 40 ch pekoe 3600 44 bid 
48 Do 112 25 do  peksou 2125-35 bid 
49 Do 114 12 do sou 960 32 bid 
50 Whydden 116 = hf-ch or pek 2250 = 45 bid 
51 le) 118 32 ch ekoe 200 i 
52 Great Val- : epee ina 
ley 120 17 hf-ch bro pek 850 7g 
53 Pe 122 21 ch pekoe 2100 50 
54 le) 124 55 do ek sou 49 3 bi 
55. Silver Val- Ze ES SE 
ley 126 6 hf-ch unassorted 300 32 
56 S 127 1 ch bro mix 715 12 
57 Brownlow 128 43 do bro pek 4300 51 bid 
58 Do 130 23 do pekoe Nos, 44- 
66 1794 48 
59 Do 132 35 do pekoe Nos. 67- 
101 2625 40 bid 
60 Do 132 30 do pekoe Nos. 102- 
131 2250 out 
61 Do 134 1hf-ch sou = 62) 627 
62 Do 135° 2 ch dust 274 23 
63 L 136 1 hf-ch bro mixed 50 21 
64 L 137 1 do red leaf 80 19 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, March 7th. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to March 7th :— 

Ex “Cuzco”—Castlereagh, 1b 1026; 3c 102s 6d; 3c It 
993 6d; 2c 96s 6d; 1e 16 112s 6d; 1c 93s; 1 bag 92s, 

Ex “Chingwo”—Balmoral, 1 bag 95s. 

Ex “ Austral”—Gonagalla, 1b 113s, 4c 109s, 6c Lb 103s 
63; 1b 99s 6d; 2c 1b 1235; 1e 96s 6d; 2 bags 106s. 

Ex “Pallas”’—Adams Peak, 1b 1103; 3c 107s 6d; 5c 1b 
104s 6d; lc 1t 99s 6d; 1c 1233; le 963 6d; 2 bags 
106s, 

Ex “Achilles’”—Dambagastalawa, 1b 110s; 2c 1t 107s 
6d; 8c 1b 104s 6d; 1t 100s 6d; 161218; 1t 96s. 

Ex “Jumna’—Bambrakelly, 1b 111s; 6c 1b 106s; 3¢ 1t 
Ib 104s; le 100s 6d; lc 1t 118s; le 1b 98s; 2 bags 
104s 6d. 

Ex “Olan Drummond’’—Macduff 1b 110s; 3c 1b 108s 
6d; 2c 105s 6d; lb 101s; 1t 1283; 1t 99s; 1 bag 105s. 

Ex “Roumania”—Talawakellie, 1b 100s. 

Ex “Ohingwo”—Fordyce, 2c lt 168s. Drayton, 1c 
dt 115s. 

Ex“ Pallas’”—Gonamotava, Ic 106s; 4c 104s 6d; 1c 
99s 6d; 1c 1218; Ic 96s 6d; 2 bags 102s. Diyagama 1b 
110s; Sc 107s; 25c 104s 6d; 2c 1t 1003; 5c 1b 118: 6d; 2c 
983 63; 7 bags 105s; 1 bag 113s; 1 bag 96s. 

Ex “Chingwo”—Diyagama, 1 bag 105s. 

Ex “Cuzco”—Bogawanne, 2¢ 114s 6d; 11c 2t 109s; 10c 
105s 6d; le 99a 6d; 3c 1t 124s; 2b 1b 100s 6d; 2 bags 96s 
6d. Gowraville, lb 114-; 7¢ lb 1103; 2c 105s; 1e 101s 6d; 
3c 126s; 1b 97s 6d; 1 bag 106s. 

Ex “Jumna”—Diyanellakelle, 2c 1b 105s 6d; 3c lt 
104s; 5e 1t 1028; le 983 6d; 2c lb 116s; It 95s; 3 
bags 102s. 

Ex ‘“Carthage”’—Diyanellakelle, 2c 1t 1053 6d; 4c 
104s; 5¢ 1t 102s; le 98s 6d; 2c ib 116s; 1b 94s; 2 bags; 
103s 6d; 1 bag 109s. 

Hx “Achilles’’—Edinburgh, le 1b 110s 6d; 10c 1083 
8c 1b 103s 6d; 1b 101s; 1b 1175; le 1b115s Gd; 2c 101s; 
1 bag 106s. 

Ex “ Victoria”—Pittarat Lillie, 1t le 108s; 6¢ 1t 105s 
6d; le 100s; 1¢ 120s; 1¢97s 6d; 3 bags 105s 6d. Fas- 
sifern West, 1c 1b 1063; 1b 4¢ 103s 6d; 1c 99s 6d; le 1b 
114s; 1e 97s ; 1b 1t 99s ; 1b 94s; le 109s; 1b 893; 1 bag 
1003. 

Ex “Goorkha”—St. George, 2c 1b 1123 64; 4c 1b 108s; 
1b 101s; le 123s; 1t 121s; le 98s; 1 bag 105s. 

Ex “Chingwo”—St. George, 3c 1t 1b 110s 6d; 5c 107s 
6d; 1c 1t 107s; 1c 100s; 1t 1b 1243; 26 122s; 1c 1t 98s 6d; 
1 bag 105s 6d. 

Ex “Cuzco’”’—Dunkeld, 1b 107s; 1c 1t 104s 64; le 100s 
6d; 1b 98s; 1b 113s; 1b 1¢ 94s 6d; 1b 100s, Lunugala, 1c 
1b 105s 6d; 1t 1b 103s 6d; 1b 99-; 1b 113s; 1b 97s 64; 
4 bags 9ls. 

Ex “Olan Drummond”’—GJencairp, 1b 109s; 5a 1b 1078 
‘64; 5e 104s 6d; 2c 104s; 26 98s Gd; 3t 97s 6d; 3 bags 102s 
6d; 1b 93s. 

Ex “Pallas’—Elgin, 5c 106s; 5c 101s 64; 3c 123s; 2 
bags 1086; 1b 110s. 

Ex “Austral’?’—Dunsinane, 1b 101s. 


Marks and prices of OHKYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 21st March :— 

Ex “ Orient”— Hornsey, 1b 1103; 2¢ 107s; 5¢ 1t 103s; 
3c lb 993; 2c 1t 118s; lc 1t 76s; 2 bags 103s; 1b 
98s, 

Ex “ Oriental’’—Bogawantalawa, 1t 2c 109s 6d; 9c 1b 
104s 6d; 1e 1¢ 100s; 1b 116s; 1¢ 114s; 2c 1b 983; 1 bag 104s: 
Aldourie, 1b 3c 109s 6d; 5c 1063; 3c 1t 105s 6d; 1c 99s; 1t 
117s 1t 113s; 1c 97s 6d; 1 bag 105s. 

Ex “ Orient’’—Mount Pleasant, 1b 105s; 1b 102s; 
le bag 98s, 


Ex ‘! Kaisow’’— Louisa, Lb 1176; 1t 2c 112s; 5¢ 1b 106s; 
1b 99s; 1e 117s; 1c 109s; 1 bag 1078; lb 1t le 97s 6d; 
lb 888; 1b 99s; 2b 898; 1b 90s. 

Ex “ Oriental”—Newton, 4¢ 1103; 7c 1t 1063 6d; 1c 
100s; Ic 1233; le 1188; le 98s 6d; 3 bags 107s. 

Ex “ Orient’—Stonycliff, 1c 1b 11036d; 3c 1b 106s 
6d; 1b 1003; 1b 115s; 1b 116s; 1b 98s; 1 bag 106s, 

Ex “ Austral’—Vauxhall Mills, le 103s. 

Ex “ Oriental ”—Oaledonia, Dimbula, 66 1b 1123; 4¢ 
16 1083 6d; 1¢101s 6d; 2¢ 123s; le 1t 998 641; iL bag 109s 
6d; 1 bag 107s. 

Ex ‘ Electrician ’—Graham & Co. 1 bag 103s. 

Ex ‘‘ Kaisow ’'—Middleton Dimbula, 1b 111s; 2¢ 1b 
107s; 2c 1t 103s 6d, 1c 98s 64; 1¢ 117s; 1c 1b 96s. 

Ex “Orient ’’—Scarborough, 1c 106s; 1c 1b 1033 6d; 
2c 100s 6d; 1t 983; 1t 1133; lb 95s; 1t 94s; 2 bags 
103s 6d. 

Ex “Kaisow’—Diyagama, 1b 110s; 4c 1t 108s; 5¢ 105s; 
12c 106s; 2c 1b 102s; 4c 118s 6d; le 1b 963; 1c 1b 97s; 
4e 1b 92s; 1c 91s; 1e 1b 933 6d; 5 bags 105s 64;1 bag 
1138; 1 bag 92s; 2 bags 95s. 

Ex ‘ Socotra”—Ragalla, 1¢ 108s 6d; 1c 1t 106s 6d; 
It 99s; 1 116s; 3 bags 98s. Ouvakellie, 1b 108s; 1c 1b 
105s; 1¢ 100s; 1b 1143; 2 bags 97s 6d. Ravenswood, 
2c 109s; 2c 1t 107s; 1b 100s; 16 116s. Leangawelle, 1c 1b 
108s 6d; 4c 106s; le 1b 100s 6d; 1c 1183; 2 bags 
104s; 5 bags 98s. 

Ex ‘“ Pallas””—Divagama, 1 bag 983. 

Ex “ Telamon ”—Kirkoswald, 1b 110s, 60 108s; 10c 
105s; le 99s 6d; 2c 1t 1203; 2c 97s 64; 4 bags 105s 6d; L 
bag 110s 6d; 1 bag 95s 6d. Bridwell, 1b 109s; 3c 106s 6d; 
5e 1043; 1t 99s; 1c 121s; lb 99s; ic 975 6d; 1b 94s 6d; 
le 112s; 1t 953 6d; 2 bags 104s 6d. 

Ex ‘* Kaisow ’’—Yoxford, 1b 108s 6d; 1c 104s; 3¢ 101s; 
1bag 100s 6d; le 94s 6d; 1t 106s; 1c 928; Lb 1t 97s; 1e¢ 
1b 103s 6d; 1b 893; 1b 103s. Odewelle, 1t 110s; 4c 108s; 
1 bag 105s; 4c 104s 6d; 1 bag 104s; 1b 96s; 1c 120s; le 
94s 6d; 3b 928; 1b 98s. Glassaugh 1b 108s; le 1053 6d; 
3c 1033 6d; Lb 100s; 1b 114s; 1b 108s; 1b 935; 1e 102s 64; 
1 bag 108s. 

Ex “Socotra” —Delmar OBEC, 1b 105s; le 1b 1018; 1b 
978 6d; 101075; 1e 928. Naranghena 1b 105s 64; 1b 102s; 
1b 109s; 1 bag 95s. Kondesalle, 2 bags 90:; 1 bag 803; 
1b 1t Lb 97s 6d; 1b 102s 6d; 4 bags 91s 6d. 

Ex “ Kaisow ’’—Oraigie-lea, 1b 1c 100s; 1c 943614; 2b 
104s; le 1b 928 6d; 1t 1b 94s 6d; 1b 1003 64, 2 bags 99s. 

Ex “Electrician ”—Kadienlena, 1b 105s; le 1t 104s; 
2c 1t 101s 6d; Lb 99s; 2t 113s 6d; 1¢ 95s 6d. 

Ex ‘Kaisow’’—Meddecombra, 1c 110s; 5c 107s 6d; 9c 
103s 6d; 4c 99s 6d; 2c 1b 118s; 1 bag 103s: 

Ex ‘“‘Saghalien’”’—Meddecombra, 1b 1103s; 4c 1b 107s 
6d 5c 1b 102s 6d; 10 1b 101s; le 16 119s; 1¢c 983; 1 bag 
105s 6d. 

Ex “Kaisow’’—Loinorn, 1b 112s; 1c 1b 109s; 4c 106s 
Gd; 1t 100s; le 121s; 1t 98s 6d; 2 bags 106s. 

Ex “Orient’—Meddecombra, 1 bag 88s. 

Ex “Menelaus’’—Maturata, 2 bags 92s, 

Ex “Scotia’—Palmerston, 1t 108s; 1c 104s; 1b 97s 6d; 
Ib 111s. Fermoyle, Ie 1b 109s; 2c 1b lo6s 64; 1b 1003 
6d; ib 1193. Blackwood, 3c 109s; 4c 1b 106s 6d; 1t 
101s 6d; 1t 121s; 9 bags 96s- 

Ex “Valetta”—Meeriabedde, le 1t 104s 6d; 3c 1b 102s 
6d; 1c 983; 1t 109s; 1 bag 103s. Harrington, Ic 105s; 5¢ 
103s 6d; 2c 98s 6d; 1¢ 110s; 1 bag 103s. Hanipha, 1b 
104s; 1c 1028; 1b 97s; 1b 1115; 12 or 13 bags 95s. 

Ex “Port Augusta’—Rangbodde, 7c 107s; 3c¢ 2t 104s 
Gd; 1t 1028; le 1b 119s Gd; 1t 1078; 1 bag 105s; L 
bag 99s. 

Ex ‘‘Kaisow’—Niabedda, 1b 109s; 2c 1b 107s 6d; Ge 
104s 64; 2c 99364; 1c 1t 118s; 1t le 983; 2 bags 105s. 

Ex “Port Augusta’—(G), 3c 107s 6d; 1c 1b 1028 6d; 1b 
98s; 1t 116s; 1t 92s. 

Ex “'Kaisow”—PDM, Ic 104s; Ic 101s; 1b 98s; 1b 108s; 
1b 94s; 1c 92s; 2b 998; 1b 104s; 1b 93s; 1b 84s; 1t 89s; 
1b 98s. Dunlow, 2c 110s Gd; 7c 1b 107s; 1c 103s; 1b 1216; 
1c 119s; 1c 101s; 2 bags 108s 6d. Glentilt, lb 110s; le 
107s; 1c 1b 108s 6d; 1b 99s; 1b 1138; 1b 111s; 1b 9783 
lb 98s. 

Ex “Port Augusta”—Tillicoultry, 1b 112s; 4c 109; 
t bag 106s 64; 5c 105s 6d; 1 bag 106s; 1t 101s; 2c 1218; 

c 99s, 


4 CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 28th March :— 

Ex ‘“Kaisow”—Mahauva, le 103s 6d; le 1028; le 1b 
101s; 1b 93s; 1b 109s. Nyanza. 1b 935; 1b 1038; 1c 1t 
100s; 1b 948; 1b 104s; 16 92s; 1 bag 985. Somerset, le 
105s; 1b 103s; 1b 93s 6d. 

Ex “Valetta”—Kelliewatte, 1b 104s; 1c 1b 102s; 1b 
948 6d; 1b 109s; 1b 92s; 1b 100s; 1t 97s; 2 bags 110s. 
Nagalla, 1b 99s; 1c 100s; {1b 94s 6d; 1b 95s; 1b 978; 1b 
1t 101s; 1 bag 102s. 

Ex “Rosetta”—Mousaella, 1b 105:; 2c 100s 6d; 2c 1t 
97s; 1c 1694s 6d; 1e 108s; 1e 1b 90s; le 1b 94s; le 1b 
101s; 1 bag 102s, 

Ex ‘‘'Kaisow”—Powysland, 1b 111s; 3c lb 109s; 5c 
106s; 8c 103s; 1c 161203; 1c 1t 96s. 

Ex ‘‘Austral’’—Mausaella, 1 bag 86s. 

Ex “Dacoa’”’—Dambatenne, 2c 104s 6d; 2c 1t 102s 6d;; 
4c 1b 101s 6d; 1t 96s 6d; 1o 114s; 1t 9338 6d; 2 bags 1026. 
Gonamotava, 1t 107s; 3c 1033; 1t 988 6d; 1e 1175; 1c 95s 
1b 95s; 1b 1032; Lb 938s. 

Ex ‘'Valetta”—Beauvais, 1b 110s; le 105s 6d; 1c 1028 
1b 97s 6d; 1b 111s; 1b 92s; 1 bag 102s. 

Ex “Dacca”—Dreyton, 3c 107s; 5c 103s 6d; 1c 97s; 
1cllds; 1c 1b 89e; 1 bag 103s; 4¢ 107s; 5¢ 1t 103s 6a; 
1c ib 978 6d; 1c 1b 115s;le 1b 93s; 1b 103s; 1 beg 100s. 
Kallebokka, 1t 102s; 1c 1b 1003 6d; 1b 106s; 1 923; 
1 bag 97s. 

Ex ‘Valetta”—Kirkoswald, 1b 112s; 5c 106s; 8¢ 1b 
103s; 1t 96s; 2c 1b 120s 6d; 2c 95s 6c; 3 bags 103s 6d. 
Thotulagalla, 1b 108s; 3c 1078; 8c lb 1023 6d; le 97s 
6d; 1c 1b 118s; le 1b 95s; 2 bags 103s; 1 bag 92s. 

Ex ‘Scotia’’—Oampion, 2c 1b 107s; 4¢ 1t 103s; 1t 97s; 
2t 117s 6d; 1¢ 93s 63; 1 bag101s 6d. Freshwater, 3c 1t 
109s; 7c 1t 1048 6d; le 1b 99s 6d; 3b le 119s; le 1b 953 
6d; 2 bags 102s. Hautiville, 6c 1b 1083 64; 6e 1043 64; 
5e1t 104s; le 1b 99s 6d; 3t 121s; 3t 120s 6d; 2c¢973; 4 
bags 102s. 

Ex “Orient”—Hornsey sand Norwood, 2 bags 89s. 

Ex “Kaisow”—Poyston, 1t 1b 106s 6d; 5t 103s; 1t 978; 
1b 117s; 1b 109s; 1b 93s; 1 kag 100s; 1b 101s; 1b 95s; 1t 
109s; 1 bag 90s. 

Ex ‘“Valetta”—A.O.W., Mt. Vernon, 1b 102s; 3¢ 103s 
6d; 8c 1€0-; lc 16 1103 6d; 1c 1b 945; 2 bags 100s 
6d. 


Ex ‘'Dacca”—Chrystlers Farm, lb 107s; 2c 105s 6d; 5c 
1b 102s; le 1b 97s; 1b 111s; 1t 110s; 1c 938; 2 bags 101s 
6d; 6 bags 93s 6d. Devon, le 1t 105s; 2c 16 965; le 1b 
112s 6d; le 93s; 2 bags 1003. Troup, 1b 109s; 4c 1t 106s; 
4c 102s 6d; 8c 1t 98s 64; 5c 115s 6d; 2c 1b 95s 6d; 2 bags 
100s. Kolapatua, 1t 5c 2b 80s. Wannarajah 10 
bags 663 6d. 

Ex “Telamon”—Dunisane, 1 bag 99s. 

Ex “ Valetta ””—J. J. Vanderspar & Co., 
95s 6d. 

Ex “ Dacca ”—Eton, 4c 103s 6d; 8c 16 100s 6d; Ic 
95s; le 1t 111s 6d; 1c 94s 6d ; 3b 1t 85s; 4 bags 99s Gd. 
Meddecombra, 1t 101s; 1¢ 99s; 1b 92s; 1b 105s; le 89s; 
1 bag 99s; 1¢ 99s 6d; 2c 11 97s 63; lelb 85s; 2c 1t 1b 
104s 6d; le 1t 1b 52s. 

Ex ‘ Lusitania’”—Meddecombra, 1t 1b 108s 6d; 2c 
101s; 1e 952; 1b 108s; 1¢ 923; 1 bag 100s. 

Ex ‘“* Rosetta ”—Deyanella, 1t 99s; 1b 95s; 1b 104s; 
1b 91s; 1 bag 109s; 1 bag 85s. 

Ex * Valetta ’—Grange, le 1t 105s 6d. 

Ex “Dacca ”—Warriagalla, 1c 102s; le 1t lb 99s; 1b 
935; lb 101s; 1¢ 903 6d; 2b 90:; 1 bag 96. 

Ex “ Valetta ”—Oddington, 1t 106; 5c105s4c 101s 
6d; 1c 1t 97s; le 1t 1153 6d; 1c 94s; 6b bags 96s. 
Adam’s Peak, 1b 109s; 2c 105s 6d; 3c 1028; 38968; 1b 
114s; 1c 92s; 2 bags 94s. 

Ex ‘' Kaisow ’’—Delrey, 1t 111s; 5c 1b 108s; 5c 103s 
6d; 1c 97s; 2c 1b 115s, 2c 92s, 3 tags 102s,1 bag 1103. 

Ex ** Dacca”—Oranley, le 108s; 3¢ 107s Gd, 50 103s, 
1t 98s 64, le 1t 119s 6d, Ile 943 2 bags 1028. Upper 
Cranley, 1b 109s, 1t 1053 63; 3c 102-; 2b 98s6d; 2b 108 
le 92s. Hadley, 1b 105s; 7c 104s 6d; 5c 101s 6d: Yc 96.; 
63; 2c 1b 115s 6d; 1b 102s; 2c 90s; 2 bags 100s; 1 bag 
110s; 1 bag 102s. Langdale, 1b 109s; 1c 1t 106s 6d; 1c 
1b 1033 6d; 1b 99; 1b 116s. Agraovah, le 108s; 3c 1t 
1072; 5c 1083 63; 16978; 2c 118s; le 928; 2bags 102s. 


12 bags 


‘1 40s. 


Agra, 2c 1t 103s 6d; 4c 1t 101s 6d; 1t 95s 6d; 1t 1b 1163 
6d; 1e 1b 114s, 1t 1b 96s. 

Ex ‘* Dacca”—Freshwater, 2c 1b 108s; 5¢ 1b 103s 6d; 
1t 1b 98s; le 1153; 16 1b 114s 6d; le 95s 6d; 2 bags 105s. 
Sutton, 2c 109s; 5c 104s; 3c 1t 1038 6d; 3c 100s 6d; 2c 
117s; 1¢ 1b 96s 6d; 2 bags 106s. Kumaradols, 13 bags 
98s 6d; 13 bags 98s; 1 bag 62s. 

Ex “ Kaisow ”—Pittarat Lille, 1b 1093; 1b 106s; 2¢ 
a 108s; 1b 97s; 1t 117s;1b 96s;1 bag 1058; 1 bag 
96s. 

Ex “ Valetta”—Pittarat Lille, 6 bags 95s Gd; 25 bags 
95s; 5 bags 89s; 7 bags 96s. 

Ex “ Dacca ”’—Aldourie, 2c 1b 99s 6d; 1t 117s; 1b 1c 
116s 2c 963 6d; 1 bag 105. Glasgow, lc 108s; 4c 1b 105s 
le 99s 6d; 1b 1183; 1b 115; 1b le 978 6d; 1¢ 92s; 1b 903 
1t 113s,1 bag 933. Gallella, 1t 104s; 1t 100s; 1b 113s 
lbag 98s; 1 bag 88s. 

Ex © Dacca ”’—Gowravilla, 4¢ 1b 106s 6d; 4c 1¢ 102s 
6d; 2¢ 1b 117s 6d; 2c 92s; 3 bags 102. West Holyrood, 
1b 100s 64; 1c 1s; 8c 1b 102s;1c¢ 943; 1e 1123; 1e Lb 86s; 
1b 2c 90s; 1e 92s; 1c 113s; 2 bags 102s. Batgodde, 1b 
1063; 1c 1033; 1b 112s; 1b 945;1b 90s; 3 bags 102s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Owr Commercial Correspondent.) 


MincinG LANE, March 21st, 1890. 

Ex “Port Augusta”—Warriapolla 35 bags 108s; 4 
91s 64; 20 108s; 20 109s; 39 1103; 16s 1028 6d; 11 O7s 

66s; 42 81s 6d; 31 65s 6d; 7 40s. Walton, 8 bags 1003 

57s; 2 81s;1 423; 3 61s. 

Ex “Ohingwo’—A g§ J Hantane, 2 bags 45s. 

Ex ‘Port Augusta’’—Eriagasteune, 15 bags 111s 6d; 
4 94s. 

Ex “Ulysses”—Hriagastenne, 1 bag 94s. 

Ex “Orient’”—Anniewatte, 20 bags 111s; 46 112s; 10 
95s 6d; 8 80s;4 51s. PHSP,17 bags 110s 6d; 2 63s; 1 
57s. Dea Ella, 12 bags 112s 6d. 

Ex “Hlectrician”—GWaA, 20 bags 112s 6d; 34 112s. 

Ex ‘Port Augusta”—Delgolla, 15 bags 113s; 4 75s. 


Mincrne Lanz, Merch 28th, 1890, 

Ex “ Orient ”—Beredewelle, 30 bags 115s 6d; 1 96s 
1 65s; 1 92s; 1 663; 3 59s. 

Hix ‘ Valetts ”—Warrakettia, 13 bags 98s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘ Kaisow ”—Palli, 7 bags 79s 6d; 4 95s. 

Hix “ Pallas’’—Hylton 3 bags 75s. 

Ex ‘“ Valetta ”—Nayapane, 2 97s 6d; 2 83s 6d. 

Ex “ Kaisow ”"—OBEC 20 bags 1135; 22 113s 6d; 60 
111s 6d; 18 75s. Kondesalle, 14 bags 113s 6a; 4 102s 6d; 
2 55s 6d. Mahaberia, OBEC 13 bags 114s 6d; 7 1093 6d; 
3 45s, 

Ex “ Guadalquivir ’—Woodslee, 33 bags 108s 64; 2 
60s; 5 853; 1 20s. 

Ex ‘“‘ Kaisow,’—Oocoawatte, 13 bags 1083 6d; 4 84s 
6d; 2 20s. 

Ex ‘“ Asia,”—Crystal Hill, 4 55s 6d. 

Ex ‘* Dacca ”—Ingurugalla, 21 bags 108s 64; 3 84s 6d; 
Kerrimattia, 12 bags 105s 64; 2 83s; 5103s; 1 
$3s; 8 31s; 11 95s 6d; 5 80s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON 
(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincinc Lanz, March 21st, 1890. 


Ex ‘“Orient”—Wattagalla, 2 cases 2s 6d; 32s 5d; 3 
1s 6d; 10 1s 4d;2 1s2d. Knuekles Group, 7 cases 1s 4d; 
3 103d; 2 1s 6d; 1 10d; 2 6d; 1 Is 6¢. New Peacock 
4135d. Mt. Pleasant, 4 cases 1s 4d; 4 1s 5d; 1 1s Gd. 
WEIS, 2 cases 104d; 1 la 6d. 

Ex “Austral”—Gavatenne, 4 1s 3d. 


Ex “Tiverton”— OBEC, Dangkance, 9 cases Is 7d. 


‘© CEYLON OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


, May 7. 1890. { PRicu :—13% cents each; 3 copies 
No. 9.1 CoLomso, 2 30 centa; 6 copies $ rnpec. 
SR a) 
Lot Mark Box Package cripti i 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. ae Ne che ige so kas re 
85 Wereagalla 34 7 ch bro pek 135 51 
— 86 Do 35 12 do pekoe 1140 43 
87 Do 36 5 do pek sou 450 39 
Messrs. SOMBRVILLE & Oo. putup for sale at the 88 Depedene 37 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 35 bid 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th April,| 82 HD ‘ 38 21 do bro tea 1050 2 bid 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (77,752 \b.), which} 9° Teiee Pat- Bor a eRe oh ee 
sold as under :— 3 91 Do 40 5 do bro tea oruAD & 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 92 Do 4M) cil @ehy peau lent ae i bid 
No. No. Ib. c. 93 H H 42 6 ch_ red leaf 35418 
1 Wewesse 50 9 hf-ch bro pek 495 OT 94 Do 43 1 do fans Ill 26 
2 Do 51 9 do pekoe 495 46 95 Blairavon 44 16 do bro pek 160) 54 bid 
3 Do 52 9 do peksou 495 39 96 Do 45 16 do  pekoe 1440 = 43 
10 6 59 5 ch dust 550 22 | 97 Do 46 11 do peksou 990-39 
il Ss €0 2 do peksou No.2 900 27 bid/98 © Do 47 2 do brotea 240 0 
12 AV 61 18 hf-ch pekoe 882 31 bid} 99 Do 48 1 do dust 140 24 
13 W 62 7 do pek sou 350-28 
14 W 68 3 ch bro mix ae 28 ae 
15 Allakolla 64 21 hf-ch bro pek B i 2 
16 Do 65 13 ch aaoe 1300 42 bid Messrs. Fonses & Waxxen put up for sale at the 
17. Do 66 23 kf-ch pek sou 2415 37 Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th April 
18 St. Andrews F the undermenti 5 i 
TNC 67 22 do orpek 1458 er Ba a aude ae tioned lots of Tea (75,935 lb.), which sold 
8 48 box do 6 at Z ; Aes z 
8 pe Be 23 hf-ch bro pek 1495 43 Lid Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
21 Do 70 51 do  pekoe 3315 40 bid} No. No. ieee. 
22 CC A 71 6 do unassorted 336 35 bid) 1 SK 64 6 hf-ch dust 385 95 
23 Do 72 2 do bro mix 112 30 2 Ismalle 66 2 ch dust 240 13 
24 Do 73 2 do dust 100! 28)! 3 Do 68 1 ch bro mix 90 920 
25 Lyndhurst 74 5 ch bro pek 500 47 bid| 4 Gallantenne 70 13 do bro pek 1040 53 
26 Do 75 18 do pekoe 1530 34 bid 5 Do 72 12 do pekoe 900 41 bid 
27 Do 716 18 do pek sou 1530 33 bid) 6 Do 74 3 do pek sou 210 35 
98 Aadneven 77 33 ch bro pek 3300 61 bid! 7 Radella 76 21 do bro pek 2109 62 
29 Do 78 46 do pekoe 4140 46 8 Do 78 19 do pekoe 1520 48 
30 K MOK 79 2 do bro tea 180 634 9) Do 80 20 do  pek sou 1600 =. 338 
B1 Do 80 4 do dust 300 =. 20 10 Sutton 82 14 do bro pek 1540 = 61 bid 
32 Salawe 81 5 hf-ch bro pek 280 3=«G4 IL Do 84 9 do  pekoe 900 45 bid 
83 Do 82 8 do pekoe 416 41 12 Do 66 & do fans 233 25 
34 Do 83 16 do _ pek sou 800 3389 13 Bon Accord 88 16 hf-ch bro pek 890 58 bid 
35 Do 84 9 do unassorted 450 37 id Do 99 39 do Ppekoe 1755 47 
36 Do 85 1 do dust 56 25 15 Clova 92 7 do bro pex 335 39 
37 Hattanwella86 18 do pek sou 8190-27 16 Do 98 6 do  pekoe 3) 34 
38 Do 87 2 do sou 84 922 17 Do 96 13 do  pek sou 585 30 
39 Do 88 2 do dust 110 24  |18 Wavendon 98 11 ch 
40 Depedene 89 16 do bro pek 800 =: 32 bid 8box bro pek 1360 50 bid 
4i Do 90 8 do _ pekoe 400 out /|19 Do 100 13 ch 
42 HD 91 16 do pek sou 720 26 bid 19 box  pokoe 1680 38 bid 
43 Do 92 47 do bro tea 3350 23 bid} 20 Do 102 1 hf-ch pak sou 40 33 
44 Do 93 16 do bro mix 800 15 bid) 21 Deaculla 104 12 do orpek 60) 60 
45 Do 94 5 do dust 409 20 | 22 Do 106 21 do pekoe 105045 
46 Hatdowa 95 6 do _ bro pek 300 36 bid} 23 Do 108 9 do ek sou 450 36 
47 Do 96 6 do sou 300 25 bid} 24 Do 110 1 do ro mix 50 Oo 
48 Do 97 9 do bro mix 450 17 bid 25 Rambodde 112 10 do bro pek 550 57 bid 
49 Do 98 1 do congou 50 19 26 Do 114 9 do pekoe 450 47 
50 Wereagalla 99 13 ch bro pek 1430 56 bid 7 Do 116 13 do pek sou 650 41 
51 Do 100 17 do pekoe 1615 44 28 Do 118 1 do dust 65 25 
52 Do 1 20 do pek sou 1800 39 | 29 Do 120 1 do congou 50 99 
53 Arslena 2 20 hf-ch or pek 1000 48 bid} 30 Malvern 122 3 do orpek 15061 
54 Do 3 7 do bro or pek 350 36 bid 31 Do 124 3 ch pekooe 300 41 
55 Do 4 24 do pekoe 1200 33 | 33 Do 126 3 hf-ch pek sou 150 85 
56 Do 5 12 do No. unassorted 600 35 bid} 33 Lyegrove 128 48 do bro pek 1900 38 bid 
57 Do 6 97 do  unassorted 4850 31 bid) 34 Do 130 323 do  pekoe 1650-434 
58 Do 7 4 do congou 200 26 35 Do 132 34 do do No.2 1700 30 
59 Do 8 1 do dust 710 21 36 KRL 134 1 oh red leaf 110 15 
61 Roseneath 10 24 hf-ch bro pek 1440 946 bid} 37 KD 136 1 do dust 110-19 
62 Do 11 12 ch  pekoe 1128 «39 bid) 38 -K C 138 1 hf-ch cougou 6l 19 
63 Do 112) 3} GG) pek sou 1200 35 bid| 39 Middleton 140 49 do bro pek 2744 50 bid 
6a R 13. 2 do _ bro tea 220 30 40 Do 142 15 ch  pekoe 1800 43 
6 R 14 2 do bro mix 220 «(27 41 Do 144 1 do  eongou 112 «97 
66 R 15 2 do pek dust 940 24 42 Bramley 146 2hf-ch dust 900 «a7 
67 B 16 1 do dust 120 22 43 BTN 148 1 do 20u 37 a7 
68 DGA 17 4hf-ch bro tea 240 «328 4% Roscland 150 28 do bro pek 1300 38 bid 
69 Do 18 4 do bro mix 220 28 45 Do 152 20 do pekoe 900 85 bid 
70 Do 19 3 do dust 225 23 46 Roso 154. 1 do  congou 5245 
711 EO 20 3 do congou T4527; 47 Do 156 4 do  pek fan Ago 
72 Do 21 28 do dust 192 48 Do 188 1 do ro tea 67 ~—«418 
73. Do 22 1 do peksou dust 73 921 49 S M 160 3 do bro pek 100 66 
74 Allakolla 23 10 do _ bro pek 600 55 bid) 50, = Do 162 3 do  pekoe 150 39 
75 Do 24 7 ch pek 700 «48 bdij 51 Do 164 4 do jek sou 200 3-35 
76 Do 25 9 do pek sou 945 35bid| 52 Do 166 1 do  congou 30 «6 
77 Harmony 96 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 60 bid; 53 Do 168 1 do 0 tea 50238 
78 jo 27 15 ch — pekne 1350 39 bid} 54 Do 170 1 do duet 8% 30 
7 Do 98 3 do peksou 970 632 55 X (in Estate 
80 Do 99 1 hf-ch pek fans 10 28 merk) 172 5 ch oolong TU0 38 bid 
31 S ' 30 4 do brotea 180 17 56 Pooprassie 174 28 hf-ch or pok 1085 «BL 
8a 31 $8 do dust 249 = «19 ST Do 176 74 do  pekoe 2980 44 


s 
88 Heatherton 38 1 do dust 8318 58 FaW 118 6 do eongoee = =§ 00-0 


2 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
wella 180 18 do bro pek 720 49 bid 
60 Do 182 36 do pekoe 1440 44 
61 Do 184 1 do pek ou 45 30 
62 Do 186 1 do bro or pek 62 31 
63 Do 188 2 do dust 166 26 
64 Palamcotta 190 9 do bea pek 405 45 4id 
65 Do 192 11 do pekoe 606 40 
66 Do 194 10 do pek sou 450 34 
67 Do 196 20 do su 1000 43 
68 Do 198 @& do dust 144 28 
69 MM 200 3 ch pekoe 285 32 
70 Do 202 do mixed 191 31 
71 ORD 204 2hf-ch red leaf 100 17 
12 Do 206 1 oh dust 100 20 
13 Warwick 208 22hf-ch bropek 1210 +=3=©60 
74 Do 210 46 do pekoe 2300 44 
15 Do 212 3 do dust 210 25 
18 Do 214 1 do congou 55 28 
1G 216 13 do pekoe 585 33 
7 & 218 14 do Pek sou 560 28 
79 Horagoda 220 25 do bro pek 1250 51 bid 
80 Bo 222 29 do pekoe 1305 40 
81 Bo 2324 17 do pek sou 185 35 
82 Do 226 1 ch dust 126 23 
83 Mayfair 228 8 do bro pek 800 49 bid 
84 Do 230 21 do pekos 2100 39 bid 
83 Bo 232 1 do bro mix 100 37 
86 De 234 1 do dust 140 4 
37 RM 236 4 do bro pek 400 35 
88 West Hapu- 
tale 238 16 do  broos pek 864 59 bid 
89 Do 240 31 do pekoe 1612 43 bid 
90 H 242 2box bro psk 23 45 
91 H 214 1 hf-ch pskoe 50 32 
92 H 246 2 do pekos 100 81 
93 H 948 2 ch red leaf 150 16 
94 H 250 1 do bro pek 100 31 
95° H 252 do  pskos 200 27 
96 I 254 7 bf-ch bro or pek 368 49 bid 
97 OF 256 5 do pekoe 248 36 bid 
98 I 258 4 do pek sou 205 32 bid 
99 GTW 260 1 do pek sou 50 30 
100 Do 262 2 do dust 145 24 
101 Mukeloya 264 3 do bro pek 180 47 
102 Do 256 5 do p:koe 250 88 
103 D» 288 11 do pek sou 550 8685 
104 Do 270 1 do bro tea 60 30 
105 Meédietenne 272 6 do bro pek 330 43 bid 
106 Do 274 2 ch pekoe 190 35 bid 
107 Do 276 2 do pek sou 180 32 
108 Duulow 278 2hf-ch dust 50 12 
109 vo 280 4 do cangou 209 33 
110 Ketooloya 283 7 ch red leaf 700 15 
111 Inchestelly 284 3 hf-ch bra pek 165 55 
112 Do 2:6 4 do pekoe 220, «42 
113 Do 288 13 do  pek sou 640 37 
114 Silverton 290 12 do bro pek 600 38 bid 
115 Do 292 12 do pekoe 540 out 
116 Do 204 3 do pek fans 210 26 
117 Ds 296 2 do congou 100 25 
18 B&D 298 1 ch red leaf 110 19 
119 Do 300 6 do dust 960 25 
120 Anovombra 302 14 ch bro pek 1568 52 
121 Do 304 31 do pekoe 3472 40 
1238 Do 306 2 do sou 200 $2 
123 Do 308 1 do dust 185 24 
130 L 323. 1 do or pek 53 39 
131 L 824 1 do dust 48 23 


Bay “Not arrived ” parcels are omitted. 


Messrs. J. Dury Rozrnson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 23rd April, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (960. lb.), which sold as 
under 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. Ib. ec. 
1 F 2 12 ch bro mix 960 35 


Messrs. E. Bunnim & Co, put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 23rd 


April, the undermentioned lots of Tea (4,580 tb.), | 


which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. lb. @. 

1 Rowley 46 24 hf-eh pekoo 1080 41 

2Nwo 47 4 eh  pek duet 50027 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 23rd April, the un- 
Rermeubioned lots of Lea (4,038 lb.), which sold ca 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Dascription. Weight 

No. No. | ee 
1PM 86 2 ch unassorted 200 44 
ASPrICre: 88 2) do pekoe 2705 36 bid 
3 Do 90 8 do bro pek 800 50 bid 
4 Do 92 1 do pek sou 95 34 

5 Da 94 1 do pekos No, 1 95 38 

6 Do 96 1 do dust 143 26 


Messrs. A. H. THompson & Oo. put up for eale at the 
Chamber, si Commerce Sale-room today, 23rd April, 
the uudermentioned lots of Tea (13,958 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb. 


No. No, oO 
6 Lauderdale 66 24 ch bro pek 2490 bid 
7 Do 63 30 hf-ch pekoe 1500 42 bid 
8 Do 70 31 ch pek sou 3100 37 bid 
@) JEG eN 72 11 hf-ch bro pez 605 41 bid 
10 Do 74 32 do pekoe 1600 35 
11 AP 76 11 do pekoe 550 35 
12 OKO 77 +3 do bro pek 165 35 
13 Do 78 4 do 
1 ch dust 490 23 
14 SA 79 4 hf-ch pek sou 168 33 
15 Do 80 1 do sou 35 31 
16 Do 81 7 do or pek dust 385 Bye 
17 NG 82 2 ch bro pek 200 38 
18 Do 83 2 do pekoe 200 32 
19 HWD 84 1hf-ch bro mix 40 29 
20 Do 8 1 do or pek dust 55 23 
21 Do 86 1 do unassorted 45 32 
22 A &EL 87 10 do pekoe 500 40 
23 Do 89 2 do sou 100 31 
24 Do 90) =1, do fans 80 28 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
of Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today,23rd April, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,278 lb.), which 
sold aa under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
b. 


No. No. 1 oh 
1 Malgolla 50 34 hf-ch bro pek 1870 52 bid 
2 Do 51 16 do p koe 750 45 
3 Do 52 94 do pek sou 4700 37 
4 Do 53 16 do bro miz 960 33 
5 Do 54 9 do sou 450 29 
6 Forest Hill 55 6 ch bro pek 600 49 bid 
7 Do 56 6 do pekoe 540 37 bid 
8 Do 57 ~=-do pek sow 90 32 
9 Do 58 1 do bro mix 120 26 
10 Relugas 59 26 hf-ch bro pek 1430 8656 
IL Do 60 12 do pexoe 1320 44 
12. Do 61 21 do pek sou 2100 36 
13 Brae 62 21 ch pekoe 2100 34 bid 
14 Depedene 63 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700. 37 bid 
15 Do 64 7 do pekoe 350 =. 32 bid 
16 Do 65 7% do pek sou 315 23 bid 
17 HD 66 29 do bro tea 1450 21 
18 Do 67 21 do bro mix 1050 17 
20 EHW 69 24 do bro pek 1440 52 
al ev 70 4 ch bro mix 448 21 
22 V 71 4 do dust 440 824 
23 Z2ZZ 72 6 hi-ch dust 300-27 
24 Do 73 5 do congou 200 30 
25 8 74 2 ch pekoe 200 35 
26S 7 1 do bro tea 80 26 
27 C 76 1 do bro pek 85 40 
28 C 77, +1 «do pekoe 70 385 
29 CC 78 1 do pekoe 100 38 
30 Brae 79 12 do bro pek 1320 47 bid 
31 Do 80 34 hf-ch pekoe 1700 = 3 bid 
Mr. EH. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 


of Commerce Sale-room today; 23rd April, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (23,768 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 


No. No. lb. e. 

1 fForrlogton 138 15 box bro or pek 300 50 bid 
2 Do 139 3 ch congou 33u = 3 

3 0&S 140 1 do bro pek 113 41 

4 Do 141 #1 «do pekoe 109 35 

5 Do 142, 1 «do red leaf 127 30 

6 Torrington 148 7 hf-coh dust 560 26 
71MPA 144 6 do unaesorted Rm 8682 


| 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. 


No. 


No. 
PT 145 
Do 146 
MR 147 
Do 148 
Lawrence 149 
Do 150 
Mi 151 
Kadienlena 152 
Do ” 
Do 154 
Do ” 
Do ” 
Do 156 
Do ” 
Do 158 
Bittacy 159 
Do 161 
at} 3G 163 
Do 164 
Brownlow 165 
Do 167 
Tarf 169 
Do 17k 
Do 173 
Do 175 
Madda- 
gedera 175 
Do 77 
Do 179 
Do 180 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Descriptioa 

1 ch congou 
1 do dust 

1 do congeu 
2 do dust 

2 ch 

1 hf-ch bro mix 
5 oh duet 

2 do red loaf 
800 ch bro pek 
34 do bro psk 
30 do pekos 
30 do pekee 
23 do pekoe 
20 do psksaou 
18 do perecu 

2 do dust 

5 do bro pek 
15 do pek sou 

1 hf-ch cougon 

1 ch dust 

12 do bro pek 
13 do pekoe 
1y do pek sou 

9 do unassorted 

1 hf-coh congou 

1 ch det 

22 hf-ch bro pok 
35 do pekoe 

3 do congou 

2 oh dust 


Messrs. Forpes & Waxur put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 23rd April 
the uwdermentioned lots of Tea (65,403 lb,), which sold 
as under :— 

Lot Mark Box 


No. 


Hw Co DI 


No. 
LGE 326 
Do 328 
Do 330 
Chester- 
ford 332 
Do 334 
Do 336 
Bowlana 338 
Do 340 
Do 342 
Midlothian 844 
Do 316 
Balgownie 348 
Do 350 
Do 352 
Do 354 
S88 356 
Do 358 
Do 360 
Kirrimettia 362 
Do 364 
Do 366 
Aigburth 388 
Do 370 
Craighead 372 
Do 374 
Do 376 
Do 378 
Bismark 380 
Do 382 
Do 384 
Do 386 
A.oblakan- 
de 388 
MK 390 
Avisawelle 392 
Do 394 
Do 396 
Bandara- 
polla 398 
Do 400 
Do 402 
Clunes 404 
Do 406 
Do 408 
Palawatte 410 
Do 413 
Do 414 
Do 416 
Do A18 
Do 420 
Do 422 


Pkgs. Description We 


2 hf-ch or pex 
2 do pekoe No.1 
4 do dust 
12 oh bro pek, 
7 do pekos 
2 do pek sou 
7 hf-ch bro pek 
8 oh pekoe 
80 do pek sou 
18 hf-ch bro pek 
22 do pekos 
16 oh bro pek 
34 do pekoe 
23 do pek sou 
5 do bro mix 
3 do pek son 
2 do red leaf 
1 doa dust 
16 do bro tea 
1 do dust 
1 do red lent 
12 do pak sou 
1 do dust 
16 do bro or pek 
24 do pekoe 
16 do pek sou 
5 do sou 
2 do cougou 
2 do dust 
1 do fans 
2 do sou 
2 do bro tea 
1 do red leaf 
7 hf-ch pek sou No. 2 
3 do dust 
2 do sou. 
24 do bro pek 
22 ch pekoe 
22 do pek sou 
30 hf-oh bro pek 
45 do  pekoe 
18 do pek sou 
4 ch bro pek 
3 do pekoe 
4 do pek sou 
3 do sou 
4 do bulk 
2 do dust 
1 do vunaesorted 


b. 
120 
110 
360 


ight 


bid 
% bid 
bid 
bid 


out 


5 bid 
bid 
bid 


3 
Ret Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
oO. No perlb «c. 
50 Kirimettia 
LM 424 9hfch bro pek 450 53 
61 Do 426 16 do pekoe 800 38 
52 Do 428 22 do pak sou 1100 35 
63 De 430 3 do pek fans} 180 29 
5t Do 432 2 do bro mix 110 35 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co:, Limited.) 
59 Polatagama 442 30 hf-ch bro pek 150063 
60 Do 444 52 do pekoe 2690 45 
61 Do 446 70 do pek sou 3509 40 
62 Abamalla 448 18 do bro mix 1170 32 
63 Do 450 5 do dust 400 25 
64 ODTH 452 3 do pek sou 135 37 
65 Do 454 2 do dust 130 28 
66 Beoherton 456 6 ch bro pelc 570 49 
67 Do 458 12 do pexoe 1290 35 
68 Melrose 460 47 hf-ch bro pek 2820 45 bid 
69 Do 462 44 do pelkoe 2420 3 
70 Do 464 3 ch pek sou 330 34 
es Do 466 2 do dust 282 28 
72 Farnham 468 42 hf-ch pekoe 1890 42 
13 Do 470 35 do pek sou 1575 34 
74 Mukeloya 472 6 do bro pek 360 57 
75 Do 474 lu do peoe 500 39 
16 Do 476 16 do pok sou 800 37 
77 Do 478 1 do bro mix 59 30 
18 Do 480 2 do dust 1390 26 
718 Do 482 1 do bro tea 60 33 
80 Hopton 434 1 do pek dust 76 26 
8l WW 486 2 ch pekoe 174 36 
62 BE 488 25 hf-ch bro pek 1350 63 bid 
83 Ingestre 490 28 do bro pek 1400 60 
84 Do 492 20 do pekce 900 51 
85 Do 494 16 do pel sou 720 37 
86 Angroowelle 496 25 do bro or pek 1250 4659 
87 Do 493 36 do pekoe 1800 47 
88 Do 500 2 do pek sou 100 35 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
oi Commerce Sale-room today, 30th April, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (26,08L1b.), which sold 
as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Doseription. Weight 
No. Ne. Ibi sacs 
1 Abbotsford 15i 4 ch pek dust 440 27 
2 Do 182 10 do bro mix 700 20 
3 .N 184 9 do bro tea 810 26 
4 G4 186 9 hf-ch bro mix 468 268 
5 Mountain 187 4 box pelioe 20 46 
6 Tellisagalla 188 7 ch bro pek 679 48 
vi Do 190 12 do pekoe 938 38 
8 Do 192 21 do pex sou 1381 35 
9 Hton 194 7 hf-ch bro pek 385 49 
10 Do 196 4 ch Pakoe 330 36 
11 Do 198 3 do pek sou 270 34 
12 Do 200) 1 hf-ch dust 80 27 
13 @K 201 1 ch bro mix 112 29 
14 Do 202 1 do dust 81 25 
15 Oruden 203 5 do bro mix 5Qu 29 
16 Do 204 4 do dust 300 26 
17 SHS 205 14 do fans 1810 28 
18 Kandene- 
wera 207 24 do unagserted 2040 38 bid 
19 Killaloo 209 41 do pek sou 8280 27 
29 Do 211 21 do s0u 1630 20 
PH Do 213 7 do rod leaf 490 10 
22 Do 215 5hf-ch dust 350 21 
23 Kadienlena 216 2 ch dust 280 26 
24 Dunbar 217 16 do bro pek 1792 56 
25 Do 219 20 do pekoe 2200 44 
26 Do 221 5 do sou 535 34 
33 PK D 233 13 hf-ch unassorted 610 30 


owaramananrnZ 


ts under:— 
Lot Mark Bor 
b No. 
P 81 
P 82 
ne 83 
nS 84 
P 85 
Wewesse 86 
Do 87 
Ettapolla 88 
Do 89 
Kattukitula 90 
Do 91 
Do 92 


Pkgs. Description. 
2hf-ch bro pek 
3 do pekoe 
18 do pek sou 
1 do red lesf 
2 do dust 
10 do bro pek 
10 do pekoe 
18 do bro pek 
37 do pek sou 
1 do bro pek 
3 do pekoe 
4 do pek sou 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th April, 
ahe undermentioned lots of Tea (20,133 lb.), which sold 


Weight 
z--@. 
108 66 
163 48 
1049 35 
54 34 
146 27 
550 BS 
550 47 
715 50 bid 
1350 36 
50 40 
80 32 
180 31 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


poe Mark Bee Pkgs. Description Weight eae Mark Bez Pkgs. Description Weight. 
B J Jlb. ec. oO. 0. b A 
13 St. Andrews93 18 do or pek Tiss 46 bia 47 Mayfair 594 8 do bro pek ‘on 65 
14 Do 94 23 do bro pek 1495 45 bid | 48 Do 596 21 do pekee 2100 42 
15 Do 95 43 do pekoe 2795 41 bid/ 51 M 2 1hf-ch pekoe 40 39 
16 Mesddo 96 4 ch dust 36021 52 M 4 1 ch 
7 Do 97 1 hf-ch red leaf 40 18 1 hf-ch fans 150 19 
18 Do 98 1 box  unassorted 22 30 53 KD 6 1 ch 
19 Depedene 93 8 hf-ch bro pek 400 38 5 hf-ch sou 279 22 
20 Do 100. 1 do _ pekce 50 33 54 WW 8 2 ch unassorted 19L «18 
21 HD 1 6 do pek sou 270 23 bid | 55 Do 10 2 do pek fans 263 =—-23 
2 Do 2 12 do bro tea 600 20 566 BK 12 2hf-ch dust 154 26 
23° Do 38 9 do bro mix 450 18 57 Palamcotta 14 10 do bro pek 600 48 bid 
24 Gartmore 4 15 do congou Tl 8635 58 Do 16 10 do pekoe 600 40 bia 
25 Carney 5 1 do _ pekoe 50 4 59 Do 18 20 do peksou 1100 38 
26 Do 6 2 do  pek sou 100 2 60 Do 20 9 do sou 900 8633 
zt c DB i i de pek sou 315 922 61 H Ouvah- 
Co) Kellie ich! d E 
1 ch bro mix 479 18 bid xe 4 a ae a! 
a et 9 1 do dust 100 21 bid = Not arrived parcels are omitted. 
Kelle 10 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 60 
31 Do 11 4 do pekoe 200 «44 
32 Do 12 18 do pek sou 900 38 
33 Do 13. 1 do dust 85 25 
34 Do 14 1 do bro miz 50 33 
Bor salem 1 Bide Pee area (Ge CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
37 Do 17: 15 do pek sou 700 38 fa) : 
38 De gig dag te unaesorted 432 34 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
39 Do i9 1 do mixed 52 31 5 
40 E DP 20 2 do bro pek sou 100 31 Mincine Lane, April 4th 
41 Do 21 2 do congou 120 26 
2 D 22 2d k dust 154 : 
ene Bo aon OL Ren GS aie eaat Be Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
44 NP 24 5 ch_ bro tea 600 25 bid | Mincing Lane up to 4th April:— 
45 Do 25 6hf-ch dust 474 22 Ex “Dacca”— Macduff, 1b 109s; 2c 1b 106s; 3c 1038 
as tae x 4 ge pte feet. aon ae 64; 1b 100s; 1t 118e; 1b 1t 95s; 1b 1078; 1c 94s Gd; 1 bag 
ke 93° (9 Ld oT RE fans 940 37 1028. Portree, ib 10766d; 1¢6103s 6d; 1t 101s; 1b 99s; 


Messrs. ForBEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th April, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (42,785 lb.), which 


sold as under:— 


lb 1153; 3b 94s 6d. 

Ex “Chingwo’—BGW, 1b 115s; 1b 109s. 

Ex “Kaiger-i-Hind’—BTG, 1c 118s. 

Ex “Oarthage’’—Maragalla PB, 1 bag 88s. 

Ex “Dacca”—Upper Cranley, 1 bag 99s. Glencairn, 
lc 101s; 1c 1b 95s 6d; 1b 95s; 1b 1042 6d; 1b 1t 96s 6d; 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight Ib 105 6d; 1b 1¢ 93s. 
No. No. Ib. c. 
1 Weddegodde502 2box bropek 20 60 
2 Do 504 1 hf-ch do 40 
3 De ous Fs ge pekoe 1 aa Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
0 OQ pex sou Mincing Lane up to April 11th :— 
2 ne ae F do pek fans mae a6 Ex “Inventor”— Drayton, 40 105s; be 1b 101s 6d; le 
7 Do 514 1 do dust 55 ol 1b 973 6d; 1c 1b 115s; le 1b 1026; 2 bags 99s. 
8 Kattiagalla 516 1 ch  congou 100 ©. 20 Ex *‘Dacca”—Kataboola, 16 1008; 1b 106s; lb 95s; 
ne ous : de gush ; re a3 2b 100s. 
i 0 20 do red lea 1 Ex “Bellerophon’’—Tillicoultry, 1b 108s; 2c 1052; 5¢ 
hs aa Oa xORE ak Mech eee 45 17 | 1¢ 102s; 10978; 1c 1t 115s; 1e it 1b 85s; le 1b 90s; 1t 
allaha 524 2 ch _ bro pek 230 0-64 1102: 2b 10 F 1b 1058: 1c 1b 6d: le 1b 
13 Pallamcotta 526 9 hf-ch bro pek 450 47 #, 2 bags 102s. Forres, 08; le 1b 988 6d; le 
14 Do 528 11 do pekoe 550 436 40 115s; 1c 1103; 1 bag 99s 6d. Radella, 1b 1048; 5c 101s 
15 Do 530 20 do peksou 1100 38 6d; 2¢97s 6d; 1c 112s; 3 bags 110s. 
16 Do 532 6 ch sou 600 34 Ex “Ballaarat’—St. Leonards, lc 109s; 1¢ 1028; 1b 963 
17 Nahaveena 534 17 hf-ch bro pek 935 53 x we 
18 Do 536 10 do ekoe 500 46 6d; 1b 1026; 1t 1226. 
19 Do 548 35 do Lae mon 1750 237 Ex “Oroya”’—Mt. Vernon (AOW), le 102s; 3c 100s 
20 Do 540 1 do dust 80 25 2c1b 963 6d; lo 1b 1138; 1c 998; 1 bag 100s 6d. 
21 Do 542 1 do congou 5532 Ex “Daeca”—St. George, le I1b1t¢ 1075; 4c 104s; 16 
22 Queenwood 544 15 ch bro pek 1630 64 | 978; 161203; 1¢ 119s; le 1b 995 6d; 1 bag 1003. 
23 Do 546 16 do pekoe 1600 43 bid 
24 Court Lodge548 47 hf-ch bro pek 2585 70 
25 Do 550 36 do pekoe 1620 56 
26 Do 552 382 do pek sou 1536 49 
33 De 56 2 do dust 208 30 EYLON CACAO SALES IN LON 
25 Do 556 2 do us 
99 Theberton 558 51 hf-ch bro pek 2550 48 © SIN, LONDON: 
20 Pe ae a fo Heron Tae ae (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
32 Do 564 4 do pek dust 200 22 2 
33 Middleton 566 27 do bro pek 1512 53 MINCING Lang, April 4th, 1890. 
34 Do 568 12 do pekoe 600 43 
BS ne Bid & ae peksou zn 3 Ex “Land Carriage (cremate, 3 bags 95. 
eon ee Le 57: oes congo : Ex “Dacoa’’—Maria Wariagalla, 28 bags 112s 6d: 
Bh AINSI sa 110048 bid | gos, 95 1126 6d; 2 60s; 191s. Delgolla, 17 bags 116s; 
% Do 516 25 do  pekoe 2500 43 a Hake 685: 281 Vi tori Bg ij 
39 Do 578 12 do  pek sou 1200 35 bia | 2 878; 7 68s; 8. Victoria, 34 bags 115s 6d; 1 95s. 
40 Do 580 10 do bro pek 1000 ous (CCO), 42 bags 115s6d; 4 1018 6d; 5 625; 11 115s 6d. 
41 a re ie 7p pekve 1309 out Amba, 1 bag 753; 1 958; 5 75s; 2 95s. 
42 [) 4 o pek sou ou 6 a” 
re aa ao dust 280 ai : Be Port August Nartakande, 6 bags 1153 6d 
44 Do 588 1 do ro mix 7 a : 
45 Balgownie 390 2 do  bropek 199 «39 Ex “Deucalion”—A, 12 bags 30s 6d. 
46 Sogama $92 1 do  broorpek 120. 56 Ex “Hispania”—Bulatwatte, 17 baga 30s 6d. 


LOC SLT NIE OIE BET EE I TA ATI 


“ CEYLON GBSBRVYER” PRESS, COLOMBO, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


——— 


; 7 CoLomBo, May 22, 1890. | Prick :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
No. 10.3 : Hig te 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Jommerce Sale-room today, 7th May, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (38,168 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight, 
- u 5 No. No. Ib c. 
Messrs. A. H. THompson & Co. put up tor sale at the un idonaeWilw 294° 7 hECN bro Maia 350 5 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today 30th April, the| 2 MTenne 236 3 2 
i f 1 hf-ch b R 
undermentioned lots of Tea (10,390 1b.), which sold as| 3 Do 238 «3 in pene Autad are ag 
aes 4 Do 240 4 do pekoe 400 34 
under : Re y 5 Do 242 4 do pek sou 400 31 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 6 Do 244. 2 do congou 200 1 
No. No. IbSaive: 7 Do 245 4 hf-ch pek dust 300 25 
1 St. Cathe- Sai Grea yale 
rine 1 8hf-ch bro pek 480 55 ley 246 16 do bro pek 800 60 bid 
2 Do 3 12 do pekoe 600 44 9 Do 248 14 ch pekoe 1400 50 
3 Do 5 9 do pek sou 540 36 lo Do 250 28 do  peksou 2520-48 
4 Do 7 1 do  pekfans 40) 27 id. Grange PM ania ha agent ae 
2 Je Dp 8 1 do red leaf 50 16 ie u daa pit as ooe ae 
Ma Gaaee 191) 8 Pads bro pele 400 36 12 Do 254 24 do — pekoe 122L)y 185 
7 Do 11 12 do pekoe 540 49 N63 Do 2/6 5 do bro tea 300 28 
8 Do 13 21 do pek sou 945 39 14 Brownlow 257 15 ch bro pek 1425 54 
lluPeP 19 1 do pekoe 50 33 15 Do 259 li do pekoe 1360 44 
12 Dy 20 3 ‘do Sou 165 29 ls ‘Tarf 261 15 ch pek sou 1050 36 
13 Do 21 3 do fans WS) es) ath eo geen wep eats 
14 Do 99 1 ch dust 175 21 8 0 224° 14 « unassorted 980 30 
ONAN 3d 19 Do 266 2 do dust 206 28 
z Hanae con pekios 14 35-2 Logan 267 22 hf-ch bro pek 1100 6 
20 F le oSucht b - . : 21 () 9 20 do pekoe 900 48 
3 c Hi) Bs BD 22 Do QT 42, dow pel’sou 1890 32 
23 pe Ae 4g ae sou 450 34 
24 io) 275 fo) red leaf 180 29. 
25 Ayr 276 13 do bro pek 650 52 
26 Do 278 18 do pekoe 792 46 
Messrs. A.H. THompson & Co. put up forsale at the |57 280 23’ do pek sou 1030.31 
amber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th May,|/25 20 282 5 ‘do — covgou 215 382 
ch ‘ oh fi ®Y? 199 Do 283 3 do fans 150-36 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,075 lb.), which} 30 Do 981 1 do pk dust 70.797 
5 BB 285 18 ‘ch ekoe 1620 31 bid 
sold as under:— gt ; 39 2 , 
: 33 Albion 289 23 do bro pek 2185 53 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight. 34 Do 10 31 do pekoe 2480 38 
No. No. lb, cc. 35 Do 12 12 do  pek sou 1080-26 bid 
ie 36 Do 14 5 do dust 425 
1 ans Cc 34 1 hf-ch pekoe 50 30 
2 [e) Soe lench congou 1100 27 Teas oe 
3 Do 87 7 hf-ch fans 350 30 lessrs. MERVILLE & $2 ; 
4 Do 88 20 do dust 1400-26 GHaeces Ee a ce a see partie 
& ‘ < ’ ? 
5 Saas nomen ib mblon pee 100 70 the undermentioned lots of Tea (40,864 lb.), which 
6 Do 40 36 do  pekoe 1800 37 bia | SO!d as under:— 
7 Do 42 3 do Let Mark Box Pkgs. Deseription. Weight 
3 ch  pek sou 405 35 Qo. No. lb. (os 
8 Do 43 10 hf-ch ; i TNE 29 4 hf-ch unassorted 194 37 
2 ch pek dust 990 27 2 Naseby 39 20 do or pek 1000 65 
a chat as 5 Meee son 180 36 3 Do 31 12 do pekoe 600 56 
Gy ee 4 FB 32° \2i-eh bro mix 200 20 
1 hi-ch bro pek 258 45 bid | 5 Do 33 4 do dust 424 25 
11 Do 46 15 ch  pekce 1350 36 6 Crurie 34 12 do. bro pek 1200 65 
12 Patulpana 48 3 hf-ch bro pek 159 50 7 Do 35 35 do pekoe 3185 43 
13 Do 49 7 do pek sou 365 35 8 Do 86 12 do pek sou 1092 35 
4 Do 50 1 do sou 52 Od 9 Brae 37. 25 bf-ch_ bro pek 1375 BL 
15 FS 51 5 ch bro pek 500 48 10 Do 38 18 do | pekoe 900 39 
16 Do 53. 4 do pekoe 400 37 bid} 12 Lyndhurst 40 10 ch bro pek 1000 50 
17 Do 54 6 do pek sou 580 34 13 Do 41 20 do pekoe 1800 38 
18 Esperanza 55 ldhf-ch or pek 650 69 14 Do 42 22. do pek sou 1930 22 
19 Do 57 43 do pekoe 1806 51 | 15 Allakolla 43 21 hi-ch bro pek 1260 55 
20 SBC 59 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 45 bid | 16 Do 44 10 ch pekoe 1000 46 
21 Do 60 3 ae melt anongiens uy e Do 45 12 ae pek sou 1260 37 
22 * Do 61 1 hf-ch pek sou 65 29 i9t SHIDO aT 7 Ae power 378 45 
23 Do 62) sel) ido unassorted 50 27 bid | 20 Do 48 16 do pek sou 800 38 
24 Do 63 2 ch bro nix 240 19 bid | 21 Do 49 7 do unassorted 378 34 
25 MA Y 64 1 case bro pek 44 48 bid | 22 Do 500) Lies} dust 76 26 
mn (containing 44-1b. pkts.) 23 °A 51 4 do 
26 le} 65 Tcase  pekoe 543 40 bid | Lich b i 7 i 
(containing 543-1b. pkts.) ;24 A 52 1 do cist 100 3 me 
27 Yahalakelle 66 9 hf-ch or pek 450 42 bid| 25 XXX BBY 8° Ceo bro tea 300 25 
28 Do 68 21 do pekoe 1005 36 bid | 26 Do 54 38 do dust 300 25 
29 Do jv 10 do pek sou 408 33 27 Relugas 55 64 hf-ch bro pek 3520 57 
30 Do {2 do dust 80 24 28 Do 56 28 ch pekoe 8080 50 
31 Kurundu 29 Do 57 27 do pek sou 2700 37 
Oya 73 2 do dust 170 ' 22 380 Do 58 2 hf-c dust 144-20 
32 Nahalma 74 32 do . bro pek 1760 53 bid | 31 South Wanna 
33 Do 76 25 ch pekoe 2500 89 bid Rajah 59 12 ch bro pek 1200 3 
Slo 78 8 do peksou 800 35 bid | 32 Do 60 31 do pekoe 3100 2 
35 Do 80 3 hf-ch dust 225 25 33 Do 61 1 do dust 120 24 
36 N 81 4 do congou 200 2)) 34 Udugama 62 12 hf-ch bro pek 660 50 


37 iN 82 1 do peksou 50 30 35 Do 63 12 ch pekoe 10S0 Bb} 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS7. 


Tear iNlacleBonuie ca ae esenroton eis Messrs. A. H. THomeson & Oo. put up for sale at the 
a, NO. 8 Pp WwW iC \ i Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th May, 
niet ah ; the padermensionsd lots of Tea (13,050 lb.), which sold 
3 at- as under :— 
ay aah ee dpe pel Bow Pe en Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
38 Do 66 3 do No. No. Ib. Cc. 
1 hf-ch bro mix 350 25 1 AKAC 1 10 hf-ch pekoe 500 36 
39 Do 67 1 do fans. 50 18 Zi Bp lok y gans 282 aL 
40 KML 68 2 do bro pek 100 50 vy Ai di dps aust 64 24 
4) Do 69 7 ch 4 Harrow 5 13 do bro peo 760 50 
8 hf-ch pekoe 105041 5 Do 7 VW do! pekoe 850 36 
42 Do 70 2 do ‘pek sou 100 33 6 Do 9 3 do  pek sou 150-33 
43 Do 7. 1 ch dust 125 21 Downe 20) Ane MIDs: 260 32 
44 Forest Hill 72 5 do tro pek 500 48 8 Vincit ll 2 ch bro pek 200 37 bid 
45 Do 73 12 do  pekoe 1080 41 3) Yo 12 3 do  pekoe 300 34 bid 
46 Do 74 1 do pek sou 90 84 10 Do 13 3 do pek sou 300 28 bid 
11 Do 14 1 do congou 100 21 bid 
12 Do 15\ 1 do bor pek dust 125 23 
13 Hakrugallalé 6 do _ bro pek 60 =: 552 bid 
14 Do 18 20 do pekoe 2060 37 bid 
Messrs. Forbes & Wazxkur put up for sale at the | 1? ae ZO a se Bee eon a e 
‘Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 7th May, the | 17 Esperanza 24 3 hf-ch broor pek 168 66 
Be a 18 Do D5) IT) dowaoepaee 748 «74 
: r pe 
undermentioned lots of Tea (41,324 lb.),which sold as|j9 Do 27 39 do  pekoe 3638 49 bid 
Se ai 20 SPA 29 4 ch do 400 35 bid 
egal 7 21 Woodend 30 4 do _ broorpek 420 = 53 bid 
Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 22 Do 32 5 do orpek 475 49 nd. 
No. No. lb. Cc. 23 Do 34 9 do pekoe 855 38 bid 
1 TCO 24 2 ch _ bro pek 205 «84 24 Do 36 10 do 
2 Do 26 2 do  peksou 211 \ 26 i 1 hf-ch pek sou 950 35 
3 Dp 28 6 do bro pek 600 57 25 Do 38 1 ch bro tea 105 29 
4D 30 7 do pekoe No.1 700 44 ———> 
3 eee 32 10 do do » 2 100035 Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 
A of Oommerce Sale-room today,14th May, the under- 
ll 4 hf- b . ( , 
7 Fee a 6 Ae eae 28 ae mentioned lots of Tea (72,716 lb.), which sold as 
8 Do 38 10 do  pek sou 51232 under :— / 
9 PW 40 4 ch bro pek 400 41 bid| Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
rt FredsRuhe 42 22 hf-ch bropek 1100 68 No. No. Jb. c. 
1 Do 44 40 do pekoe 2000 43 all A 2 h b 7 
12 Do 46 36 do pek sou 1800 36 2 GKW 28 z Fe mee 4 a0 # 
13 WA 48 8 do bro tea 560 30 3 Do 25 1 do dust 15 23 
ug ie £0 1 nue dust 93 24 4 Whyddon 26 28 hf-ch or pk 1400 53 bid 
1 52 1 hf-ch congou 60 32 5 Do 28 24 ch  pekoe 2400 38 bid 
16 Do 54 i ch dust 10026 6 se 30 3 hf-ch dust 225 24 
i y 7 ocha 31 55 do bro pek 50 59 
The Yatiyantota Tea C)., Lim%ed,) 8 i Be 33 45 ch ek oee fae 41 
( e ; 9 10 35 25 do kek sou 2250 38 
8 Dol ge! 6s aah patos 28 eateg Mae NO ee eae Zi oa 
19 Do 60 87 do pek sou 4350 37 omne NEE eesti Sak oy a7 
20 V_O 62 11 ch bro tea 1210 ie ay Galkad 
: witha’n, | 13 Galkadan- 
21 _ Do 64 1 do dust 100 watte 42 12 do bro pek 1200 66 
22 Warwick 66 3hf-ch dust 1210 26 14 Do 44 15 ch ekon 1350 45 bid 
zo Be oe : go Pre ie Be ZA a megake - 64 ieee bro pek 3520 62 a 
¢ C ae 0 48 45 ¢ pekoe 4500 45 bi 
a Len As & ee ee cee Gee es 17 Comar 50 12 do bropek . 1320 48 bid 
29 Thornfield 80 28 do bro pek 1680 58 Te Ee be ARs 20h. BekOe Da. aoa 
30 Do 82 16 ch pekoe 1600 43 20 Do Be tidet, Weare bay aero 
a Be 84 18 do  pek sou 1764-37 21 Do 57 6hf-ch dust 360 24 
22°) 6 ee ee ee 
a 2 pek 
a ee Ghat 90 1 do sou 85 21 a Do Be : an pek sou 540 aa 
: = z 2 1o 4. € dust 150 
auivicwele (940 falas amataeia 200: Wael 9 i) 2eh Sabenatom, 63) Bgen ynmes Pr ae 
37 Do 96 7 do sou 735 82 28 Do Genin) walecon Sey 
38 PDM 98 2hf-ch dust 150 27 29 Comillah 71 7 hf-ch bro pek 315047 
‘93 Aigburth 100 24 ch pek sou 2400 35 30 Do 73.15 do pekoe 645 36 
40 Do 102 2 do dust 236024 31 Do 75 16 do  pek sou 640 34 
41 K 104 2 do pek sou 200 8637 32 Do 17 2 do dust 120 24 
42 K 106 1 do dust 175.20 33 Killallo 78 52 do  peksou 41732 
43 WG 108 4 hf-ch pek dust 312 22 1°34. TV sv 1 do do 85 33 
44 Do 110 1 -do red leaf 52 17 35 Do 81 1 do dust 130 28 
45 XED 112 8 do bro mix 400 26 36 SHS 82 3 do do 260 28 
46 A 114 38.ch_ red leaf 225 «15 37. Brownlow 83 14 ch bro pek 1540-57 
47 Clunes 116 20 hf-ca bro pek 1000 53 38 Do 8 18 ch 
48 Do 118 39 do pekoe 1755 39 1 hf-ch pekoe 1690 44 
49 Do 120 14 do pek sou 700 35 39 arf 87 12 ch pek sou 840 37 
50 Sutton 122 25 ch bro pek 2750 61 b 4U Do 89 14 ch unassorted 1050 29 
51 Do 124 15 do | pekoe 1500 47 bid!41 Dp 101 1 hf-ch 66 «2 
52 8 126 1 ¢o fans 153 27 42 Do 102 1 ah cee 136 26 
53 BR 128 18 hf-ch bro pek 972 61 4 TT 103 6hf-ch flow pek 300 49 bid 
ze Theyaes 1380 4 ch bro pek 360 38 6 Do 105 13 do pekoe 650 39 
Bois ||) 132) 12)\ch) \bro/oripek 1200 55 ESA NEGO Eo LO ee 
56 Do 134 18 do pekoe 1620 40 47 Do lll 36 do pek sou 1620 36 
57 Do 136 22 do  pek sou 1870-37 48 Do 113. «7 «do dust 455 «29 
58 Do 138 8 do sot 680 30 49 Meddega- 
59 K V 140 2 do  congou 180 29 ern 114 22 do bro pek 1078 8643 
‘. i 60 0 116 20 do bro pek 1140 47 
tS “ Not arridved ” parcels are omitted. [51 Do 118 18 do  pekoe 720 «37 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot Weight 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
No. lb. ¢. 


No 
‘52 Meddega- 


dera 120 abt.19 hf-ch peksou abt. 874 35 
53 Do 122 ,, 6 do sou op 279 27 
54 Do 123 ,, 8 do dust ip 238 25 
55 A U 124 6 ch dust 504 25 
56 Great Valley 125 45 hf-ch bro pek 2250 59 
57 Do 127 22 ch pekoe 2090 41 bid 
58 Do 129 21 ch pek sou 1890 38 


Messrs. ForsnEs & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th May, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (58,812 1b.), which 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb. cc. 
Ry 142 9 ch dust 1260 23 
2 R 144 2 do red leaf 190 17 
3 RSP 146 6 hf-ch bro pek 300 49 
4 Do 148 6 do pekoe 30037 
5 Do 150 8 do pek sou 400 34 
6 Do 152 1 do bro mix 50 25 
7 Medde- 
coombera 154 1 ch pek sou 75 29 
8 Nugagalla 156 36 hf-ch bro or pek 1800 53 
9 Do 158 4 do pekoe 3200 44 
10 Lyegrove 160 4383 do bro pek 2150 37 
al Do 162 72 do pekoe 3600 34 
12 Do 164 2 do do 100 30 
13 Do 166 58 do pekoe No. 2 2900 34 
14 Atherfield 168 2 do dust 160 925 
15 Do 170 1 do bro tea 50 25 
16 CRD 172 2 do red leaf 100 20 
17 Do 174 2 do dust 140 24 
18 Melrose 176 1 do bro pek 60 38 
19 D 178 10 do do 500 40 
20 Bandara- 
polla 180 25 do _ or pek 1250 57 bid 
21 do 182 23 do bro pek 1150 54 bid 
22 do 184 28. do pekoe 1400 41 bid 
23 do 186 26 do pek sou 1170 36 
24 do 188 2 do dust 120 26 
25 Maryland 190 1 do bro pek 50 49 
26 Do 192 1 do pekoe 50 34 
27 Do 194 6 do pek sou 300 34 
28 M 196 2 ch dust 130 24 
29 Attabage 198 24 hf-ch bro pek 1200-63 
30 Do 200 38 ch pekoe 3420 42 
31 Do 202 7 do pek sou 630 35 
32 Do 204 5 hf-ch fans 350 32 
33 Do 206 20 do bro pek 1000 62 
34 Do 208 29 ch pekoe 2610 42 
35 Do 210 10 do pek sou 900 35 
36 Lo 212 3 hf-ch fans 210 32 
37 Do 214 1 do bro mix 45 23 
38 Glenorchy 216 30 do bro pek 1650 64 
39 Do 218 57 do  pekoe 2850 52 
40 Farnham 220 23 do bro or pek 1150 6 
41 Do 222 46 do pekoe 2070 43 
42 Do 224 37 do  peksou 1665 35 
43 Do 226 3 do bro tea 150 23 
44 Do 228 5 do dust 325 24 
45 G 230 3 do do 240 25 
46 G 232 4 box  cougou 80 30 
47 Midlothian 234 22 ch pekoe 2090 35 bid 
48 LBK 236 5 do red leaf 475 20 
49 Alutma 238 19 hf-ch bro pek 981 47 
50 Kennington 240 16 do do 800 44 
51 Do 242 44 do pekoe 1980-35 
52. Do 244 6 do  congou 270 24 
53 Do 246 3 do dust 180 25 
54 Nahaveena 248 38 do bro pek 1900 ~=51 bid 
55 Do 250 25 do pekoe 1250 41 
56 Do 252 63 do pek sou 2835 37 
57 Do 254 2 do pek sou dust 150 23 
58 Do 256 1 do bro pek dust 75 28 
59 Do 258 1 do congou 6U 26 
60 Drayton 260 50 do or pek 2250 60 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, April 18th 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 18th April:— 

Ex “Inventor’’—Dunsinane, 2c 2t 1078; 1 bag 1063 
6d; 3c 1t 103s 6d; 1 bag 100s; 1c 1078 6d; 1c 117s; 1c 
lb 106s; 1b 1048 64; 1¢ 1028; 1b 97s 6d; 1b 112s. Kaha- 
galla, 1b 104s 64; 2t 101s; 1b 968; 1b 95s 6d. Maria, 3c 
1b 105s; 4c 1t 102s 6d; 1t 975; 2t 107s Gd; le 1t 97s; 


1 bag 100s 6d;1 bag 100s. Wattgodde, 1b 108s; 1c 103s- 
2c 1t 101s 6d; 16 96s; 1b 1128; 1c 908; lc 933 6d; 1b 93s; 
1c 101s; 1 bag 98s. 

Ex “Oroya’’—Adams Peak 1¢105s;4c 106s; 1e 1b 95s 
64a; Ic 111s. 

Ex ‘‘Bellerophon”—Derryclare, 1b 110s; 3¢ 1t 105s; 
7c 101s 6d; 2c 96s; 1¢ 112s; 1c 1b 90s; 1¢ 92s; 1e 90s 6d; 
le 1028; 3 bags 100s. 

Ex “‘Ballaarat?’—St. Clair, 1c 105s; 2c it 101s 6d; le 
988; 1t 115s; 16 80s; le 1b 85s; 1b 84s 6d; 1b 100s; le 
98s; 1 bag 99s. 

Ex ‘“‘Bellerophon”—Talawakellie, 1t 102s; 2c 998; 1b 
9gs; 1b 963; 1b 103s; 1c 101s 6d; 1b 100s; 1t99s 6d; 1b 
96s;1t 104s; 1b 103s 6d. 

Ex **Ballaarat”—Oaledonia, Dimbula, 1b 106s; 3c 1048; 
3c 1b 100s6d; 1t 97s 6d: le 1148; 2c 1b 99s; 1 bag 1008; 
1 beg 99s Gd; 1 bag 96s. 

Ex ‘‘Bellerophon’”’—New Cornwal!, le 102s; 2c lt 
101s 6d; lb 98s; 1b 107s; 1b 100s; 1 bag 101s. 

Hix “Golconda’'—Bathford, 2c 1b 102s; 7e 1b 1008; 2e 
1t 97s 6d; 2c 1088 6d; le ib 99s; 3 bags 1063. 

Ex ‘‘Kxisow’—Diyagama, 1 bag 80s. Glassaugh, 1 
bag 86s. 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Chapelton, 1b 107s; 3c 1t 104s 6d; 
4c 101s 6d; 26 973 6d; 2c 115s 6d; 2¢ 928; 1b 945; lb 
95s 6d; 1b 93s; 1b 1108; 1b 1058; 2c 1¢ 103s. (TDHE), 
50 1t 100s; 1t 95s; 2t 1148; 1c lt 94s 6d; 1b 988; 1b 
110s. (DC), 1b 101s; 4c 100s 6d; 4¢ 97s 6d; 1c 1t 95s; 
le 110s; 2t 95s; 1t 958; 1b 938; le 1b 916; 1b 100s; 1 
bag 95s; 4 96s; 3 933 6d; 4 94s 6d; 1 110s; 3 102s. 
Kelburne, 1b 104s; 4c 1t 102s; 2c 1t 993; le 95s 6d; le 
1123; 1b 110s 6d; 2c 1t 102s; 2¢99s 6d; 2b 106s; 9 bags 
993; 15 94s 6d; 5 93s; 5 108s 6d; 2104s; 199s. Llkadua, 
1b 103s; 4c 101s 6d, le 1b 96s; 1b 94s; 1t 109s; 1t 988 
6d; 1t 99s; 2 bags 106s. 

Ex “Ballaarat”—J. J. Vanderspar & Co., Colombo, 
30 bags 97s; 8 92s. 

Ex ‘“Belleropbon’”—Wibaragalla, 1b 108s; 1b 3c 105s 
6d; 3c 1025; 1b 95s; 1t 117s; le it 9s; 1 bag 104s; 1b 
1038 6d. 

Ex “ Oroya’’—Diyanellakelle, 1c 1028; le 1 100s 6d; 
28 1b 995; 1t 100s; 1¢113s; 1t 1024; 1 bag 102s. 

Ex “‘Dacca”—aldourie, 1t 3c 1033 6d; 13¢ 101s 

Ex “Golconda’’—Bogawantalawa, 1t 1053; 3c 1b 100s; 
1t 95s 6d; 1b 108s; 1¢ 933; 1b 107s. Edinburgh, 1b 107s; 
2¢ 1t 1018; 1b 108s; 1t93s 6d; 2b 95s 6d; 16 102s; 1b 885. 
aoa: 1t 103s; 2¢ 1t 100s 6d; 1b 95s 6d; 1b 118s; 

t 968. 

Ex “Oapfa’’—Eibedde, 1b 1018; 1c 98s; 1b 92s; 1¢ lb 
111s 64; 2b 90s. 

Ex ‘Ballaarat’’—Theresia, 1b 1098; 4c 1058; le 97s; 
2c 117s 6d; 2c 90s; 2b 1e 1t 8636d; 1c 102s; 1b 78s; 1 
bag 99s 6d; 1 823. 

Ex “ Engineer ’—Warleigh, lc 105; 7c 1t 104s 6d; 1t 
1b 96a 6d; 4c 933 6d; 3bags 101s. WILT, 1b 109s; 1b 85s. 

Ex “ Orient ’’—Dikoya, 2b 978; 2t 943 6d; 1b 99a. 

oe Austral ”—Theresia, 1b 89s 6d. Powysland, 1b 
89s Gd. 

Ex ‘ Valetta ’—Moonerakanda, 5c 1b 1033; 8c 1018; 
5c 99s 6d; 7c 99s; le 1b 943 6d; 2c 16 113s 6d; 2c 92s; 
3 bags 96s; 1b 84s; 1e 97s. 

Ex “ Ballarat ’—Dambatenne 3c 102s 6d; 5e 101s; 8c 
993; le 1b 94s Gd; 2c 1148;1¢e 1b 91s; 3 bags 99s; 1b 110s. 

Ex “ Danfa’’—Roehampton, 1b 105s; 20 1b 104s; 6c 
1018; 1b 95s 6d; le 1168; le 1b 94s. GSR, 1b 923; 2b 
102s 6d;. Pall, 1¢ 1693s; Lb 87s; 1b 99s; 1t 85s. Niths- 
dale, 2c Lb 1058 6d; 3c 1b 102s; le 96s; 2t 118s; 1t 958; 1b 
105s. 

Ex “ Golconda’””—Ouvahkelie, 1b 103s; 2c 101s; 1c 95s 
6d; 1b 106s; 3b 395. 

Ex “ Valetta ”—Beauvais, 1b 95s. 

Ex “ Danfa’”’—Holbrook, Lb 108s; 2c 103s; 5¢ 100 6d; 
1b 95s 6d; 1c 2b 114s 64; le 1t 944; le 80s; 1b 100s. 
Melton, 2c 1b 1053; 5c 101s; 4c 1b 100s 64; le 1b 95s 6d; 
2c 1b 111e; 2c 92s 6d; 2b 89s; 1b 938; 1b 75s; 1¢95s; 1t 89s; 
1b 928; 2 bags 100s; 1b 108s. Oampion, 3t 963 6d; 1b 863; 
1b 953; 1b 808; 1t 1c 98s 6d; 1b 938; 1t 878; le 103s; 2c lt 
99s; le 768. 

Ex “ Shanghai ”—Aadneven, lc 107s; 4c 1t 103s 6d; 
2c 1003 6d; 1c 1175; 1t 96s. 
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Ex “ Oanfa”—P. S. L. O., 56, bags 96s 6d; 4 95s, 
Kirkoswald, 1t 109s; 6c 105s; 1l1c1t 102s; 1c 95s 6d; 3c 
1t1ls 6d; 1b 100s; le 1b 99s; 1b97s 6d; 2c 95s; 21 ; 
110s. Ooslanda, 1b 103s;1¢ 100s; 1b 98s; 3c 98s; 1b 938; 
1b 104s. Bridwell, 2c 104s 6d; 5c 101s 6d; 1b 96s; 1¢ 117st 
1c 98s; 1t 99s; 1b 100s; 1b 948; 2 bags 98s 6d. P.D.O., 1 
109s; 4c 1b 194s 6d; 7¢ 1b 101s 6d; 1t 96s; 1c 2b 116s; 
1c 1b 1008; 1c 998; 1 bag 98s. Keenakelle, 1c 105s; 1e 1b 
1033; 1c 1b 1003 6d; 1b 105s; le 99s. Kalupahani, 1t 
105s; 1e 1b 102s; le 97s; 1b 995 6d. Hilden Hall, 1b 
102s; 1c 97s 6d; 1b 95s 6d; 1b 106s; 2b 100s; 1b 98s; 
1b 95s; 1b 943 60; 1b 1098; 3c 1b 104s 6d; 5c 101s 6d; 1b 
95s; 1¢ 115s; le 1b110s. Aampittiakande, 1b 1003; 4c 1b 
101s; 1b 93s; le 1138; 2c 1t 96s; 1 bag/101ls6d. G.C.Q., 1t 
106s; 4c 2b 1038 6d; 5c 101s; 2¢ 1b 100s Gd, 1e 94s; le 1b 
938; le 1b 111s; 1t 98s; 1c 99s; 1 bag 100s. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFHE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to April 25th :— 

Ex “Oroya”—Gleneagles, 1b 108s; 3c 105s 6d; 2¢e 1t 
1013; 1b 97s; 1c 118s; 1c 903; 1¢ 91s Gd. Maousaella, 1b 
99s; 1t 73s; 1t 96s; 1b 98s; 1b 100s; 1b 94s; le 93s 6d; 
1b 100s; 2b 3c 1t 98s 6d. Caskieben, 1b 106s; 3c 103s; 
2c 100s; 1496s; 1e 113s; 1t1b 89s 6d; 1b 96s; 2 bags 90s 

da; 1 bag 91s. 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Balmoral, 2c 101s 6d; 2c 99s; 1c 
96s 6d; 1e 114s; le 1b 90s; le 91s 6d; 1b 103s; 1 bag 99s 
6d- OTR, 1b 2e¢ 1t 91s 6d; 1b 99s 6d; 1c 95s. Kil- 
Jarney, 2c 102s 6d; 2c 99s 6d; 1t 1b 95s 6d; 1t112s; 1t 
4b 99s 6d; 1b 108s; 1b 948 6d; 1 bag 92s. 

Ex “Valetta’’—Kelliewatte, 1 bag 85s. Nagalla, bag 85s. 

Ex “Oanfa”—Oddington, 1b 103s; le 1t 101s; le 1b 
97s; 1695s 6d; 1t 110s; 1t 92s; 1b 99s; le 89s; { bag 
81s. Bambrakelly, lb 108s; 3c 101s 6d; 2c 1t 98s 6d, 
le 95s 6d; le 111s; 1b 101s; 1¢ 92s; 1b 90s; le 1b 9is; 
1t 81s: 1c 99s; lb 73s; 1 bag 98s 6d. Ardallie, 2c 
104s; 4c 1t 101s 6d; 1¢ 16998; 261155 6d; 1c 1b 95s; 1 
bag 983 6d. (ST&LC AR), 7 bags 88s 6d; 2 bags 92s 6d. 
Delrey, 1c 2b 104s; 4c 1b 100s; 2b 94s 6d; 2c 113s 6d; 
1c 92s 6d; 1b 97s 6d; 1 bag 98s 6d. Berat, 2c 102s 6d; 
3c 101s; 16 95s6d; 1¢1b113s; 1693s; 3 bags 86s; 3 92s 
6d; 3 87s 6d; 290s 6d. 

Ex “Shanghai’’—Morar, 1b 103s; 1t 1b 98s 6d; 1b 95s 
6d; 1b 105s; 1¢ 93s; 1b 81s; 1¢ 75s. Dambatenne, 1c 1b 
101s 6d; 2c 101s; 2c 1b 99s 6d; 1b 94s; 1¢ 111s; 1t 98s 
6d; 1c 96s; 1 bag 102s, 

Ex “Clan Matheson’”—Ouvah GA, 2c 1b 104s; 3c 1b 
101s 6d; 1b 973; bb:116s;1b 114s; 1e 99s 60; 2 bags 101s 6d 

Ex ‘Shanghai ”—CD 1b 99s Gd; 1¢ 1b 96s; 1b 92s; 
1c 1t 108s; le 1b 98s 64; 1b 95s; 1t 107s. 

Ex “Oanfa’’—Middleton, Dimbula, 1c 100s; le 97s; 1t 
953 6d 1045; 16 1b 1c 985 6d; 1b lc 96s; 1b 93s 6d; 1 
bag 89s 6d. 

Ex “Paramatta”—Pittaratmale, Lb 108s; 1c 98s 6d; 1b 
108; 1b 96s. 

Ex ‘Olan Matheson”—Braemore, 1 bag 101s; ic 97s 
6d; 1b 95s Gd; 1b 108s; 1b 94s 6d. 

Hx ‘“Oroya”—Aldourie, 1t 1003; 2c 1b 96s; 1b 108s; 1t 
105s 6d; 1c 1b 97s 6a. 

Ex “India’”—RWaA, Victoria, 1b 1t 102s 6d; 1+ 1b 1003; 
1b 109s 6d; 1b 98s; 1 bag 92s; 5 92s 6d; 1 87s; 1 79s 6d. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Wilson Smithett & Co's Corcular.) 
Mincine Lane, April 25th, 1890. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 


Mark. Natural Stem. Renewed. Root. 
Wavahena 2d to 24d 23d to 3d — 
WSBP,R in diamond 2d — = 
OBEC, St. Combs, Hybrid 33d 42d to 5a — 

> Delmar 2d to 23d 25d to 7d 23d 

+ Nilloomally 34d — = 

A Naranghena — — 12d to 2d 
Pingarawe 2d to 23d 4d to 43d = 
Ythanside 3d to 33a — — 
CS,K in diamond 2d 4d _— 
Wariagalla quill5dto7d — mo 3d to 32a 
Stonyclitt 20 — 23a 
Mattakelle, hybrid 3d 6d 5d to 53d 
Mahakanda 3d 330 to 4a a 
Roeberry 3d to 33d es fa 


Mark Natural Renewed — Root. 
Stem, 
Lunugalla 23d to 3a 3id — 
Pen-y-lan 3d _ 3d 
Diyagama 33d 63: —_ 
IMP in diamond 23 33d — 
WSB,N % 22d to 43d 4d to 74. 4d 
GS,R » hybrid 3d to 33d — — 
Angroowella — 33d to 5d 3d to 4d 
Haputale 23d to 44d _ — 
Sherwood 23d to3d 3d 23d 
Leangawelle 23d to 3d —= —_ 
Uva Estate 2a 33d to 520 _ 
Sanquhar 2d 27d to 3d — 
Kataboola, hybrid 3d 5d to 8d 
Kadienlena 24d to 32: — _ 
West Holyrood 25d 4d to 54d — 
Maha Uva _ 8d to 8d -- 
Park, BFF _— 45d _— 
OFFICINALZS, 

OBRC, St. Combs 4d 730 — 

oA Delmar 4d to 64d 83d to 1s _ 

5 a ledger 53d to 64d — —- 

i Summer Hill 43d — —_— 

wi Naranghena, ledger — _ 740 to 8d 
Badullawatte — — 74d to 8a 
Wariagalla, ledger 6d to 7d — = 
Wiharagalla - 6d to 6% _— 
Oliphant 23d to 3d 54d 5d 
Lauriston 20 6d to 8d 5d 
Mattakelle, ledger 72d 94d to 10d = 
Mahakanda 3d to 34d 6d — 
Hanipha, ledger lid 10d 8id 
Iona, JJH 33d 54d —- 
KDK 24d = 5d 
Diyagama 3d 42d to 64d Paul 
W5SB,N in diamond 33d to 54d 53d to 93d == 
Amherst 33d = —4 
Ragalla 24d — 63d to 7d 
MCCCo. in diamond 22d _ = 

CEYLON CACAO SALES JN LONTON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincinec Lane, April 18th, 1890. 
Ex “ Bellerophon ”—Maryland, 2 bags 106s; 272s; 1 
46s; 1 43s; 171s. 
Ex “Inyentor’”—Allowihare, 12 bags 112s. 


Minctye Lanz, April 25th, 1890. 

Ex “Orizaba”—Macoolussa, 4 bags 106s; 1 863; 1 62s. 
Morankande, 5 bags 110s; 11 106s; 162s;1 40s. 

Ex‘‘Oanfa’’—Yattewatte,59 bigs 112s 6d; 13 95s; 3 70s: 
1 45s; 3 89s; 1 70s; 2 89s. Sirigalla, 29 bags 109s; 3 72s 6d. 

Ex “Land Carriage’”’—Maria, 4 bags 96s. 

ix *‘Orizaba””—Udapola, 21 bags 109s; 36 110s 6d: 1 
66s; 1 71s. , 

Ex “Ballarat’”—Arduthie, 26 bags 108s. 

Ex “Oanfa”—Amba, 2 bags 71s. Palli,11 bags 71s. 

Ex “Oroya”—Hunasgeria, 10 bags 105s; 1 50s; 1 30s. 

Ex ‘‘Dacca’’—Victoria, 1 bag 30s. 

Ex ‘‘Bellerophon”—AM 1 chest 76s. 


CHYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Lak gee Mincine Lane, April 18th, 1890, 
x “Kaisow ”—Vicarton, 2 cases 1s 9d; 2 1s 7a: ¢ 
8d; 1 9d; 1is3d; 193d.” Sarat 
_ Hx “Ohingwo”—Yattewatte, 9¢ 1s 5d. 
Ex “Scotia ”—Galaha, 2c 1s 3d; 21s 1d. 
ee : aes ”—Katooloya, 4¢ 1s 6d; 2 1s 2d. 
bg anfa” —Kitoolmoola, 2c 1s 11d; 31 ; 
Gd; 4 1s 1d: 3 84d. ( coree oe 

Ex “Golconda”—Gallawatte, 5¢ 1s 4d;1 104-11 

pe i Dacep ee 2c1s 9d; 2 1s 8s. apie 

x 'anuse ”’—Meddecombra, 10c ls 4d: ig- 
2. 8d; 3 1s 5d; 21s 6d. ee Ee 

Ex “ Liguria ”—Meddecombra, 3 1s 3d: 91s 4d. 

Ex “Dacca’’—Laxapanagala, 7c 1s 4d: 3 1s dd; 111d: 
110d. Kandanuwara, 8c 1s 6d; 2 1s 7d; 8 1s2d:3 104. 
10 934; 1 1s 1d. i 4 
j ie be eeom eran Valley, 3c 1s 8d; 4 1s 7d; 1 11d: 

s ld. j 

Ex “ Peshawur ”’—Delpotonoya, le 2s 7d; 3 1s 5d; 2 


cf 


11d; 1 1s 9d; 1 1s 7d. 
Ex “ Scotia”?”,—Amblamana, Ic; 1s 6a 1 1s, 


la Ss 
a ESET 


“ CEYLON GBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, CCCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


OS 


COLOMBO, JUNE 


Price :—124 cents each; 3 copies 


4, 1890. 
; { 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Mr. C. E.H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th May, the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (6,338 lb.), which sold as 
under :— d 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

No. No. Ibs aye 

1 Nahalma 2 34 hf-ch bro or pek 1870 52 bid 
2) Do 4 26 ch  pekoe 2600 37 bid 
3 Do 6 15 hf-ch pek sou 825 35 

4 Do 8 3 do pek dust 225 25 

5 F 10 2 ch fans 190 18 

6 F 12 2 do dust 292 25 

7 FE 14 1 hf-ch red leaf 360 «17 

8 F 16 6 do pek sou 300 32 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th May, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (53,509 lb.), which sold 
as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. bie: 
1 Blairayvon 75 13 ch bro pek 1300 53 bid 
2 Do 76 18 do pekoe 1620 39 bid 
3 Do 717 13 do pek sou 1170 35 bid 
4 Do 78 2 do bro tea 240 21 
3) Do 19 do dust 140 24 
6 Hattanwella 80 18 hfi-ch pek sou 900 32 
7 Do 81 71) do souchong 48 26 
8 Do 82 2 do dust 125 24 
9 Depedene 83 7 do _ bro pek 350 40 
10 Do 84 12 do pekoe 600 34 
ial 1st 1D) 85 7 do pek sou 315 28 
12 Do 86 40 do bro tea 2000 27 
13 Do 87 5 do bro mix 250 17 
14 Asdneven 88 20 ch bro pek 2000 61 
15 Do 89 27 do pekoe 2430 45 
16 KMOK 90 1 do bro tea 90 37 
7 Do 91 1 do dust 75 22 
18 Heatherton 92 1 hf-ch bro tea 50 19 
19 Do 93 1 do dust 86 21 
20 MAH 94 1 ch red leaf 90 16 
21 Do 95 4 do congou 360 27 
92 St. Andrews 96 4hf-ch dust 30 26 
23 Do 97 2 do bro mix 134 25 
24 CC 98 4 do  pekoe 200 31 
25 Do 99 2 do pek sou 100 28 
26 Ederapolla 100 19 do bro pex 1045 51 
27 Do 1 36 do  pekoe 1800 =. 37 bid 
25 Do 2 29 do pek sou 1450 35 
29 S 3 8 do  souchong 400 30 
30 S 4. 5) do bro tea 275 20 
31 8S 5 6 do dust 420 23 
32 Malagolla 6 27 do or pek 1350 52 
33 Do 7 14 do bro pek 710 9-52 
34 Do 8 23 do pekoe 1150 42 
35 Do 9 94 do pek sou 4700 37 
36 Do 10 12 do bro tea 720 33 
3T Do 11 3 do souchong 165 30 
38 Do 12 8 do pek fans 560 25 
39 Hattanwellal3 21 do bro pek 945 44 bid 
40 lo) 14 26 do pekoe 1144 36 
41 Do 15 21 do pek sou 1050 33 
42 Do 16 2 do  souchong 80 24 
43 Do 17 2 do dust 100 39-28 
44.5 1s 3 do bro mix 150 20 
45 S 19 3 do dust 258 Q1 
46 G 20 2 ch pekoe 206 36 
47 SS 21 3hf-ch bro pek 120 42 
48 Do 22 2 ch pekoe 182 32 bdi 
49 CTM 23 6 hf-ch souchong 300-28 
50 Do 24 1 do bro tea 64 26 
51 Do Oby EP) "ON pek fans 225 22 
52 Do 26 6hf-ch dust 465 25 
53 OTe cD. do 135 19 
60 Denmark 
Hill 34 3 ch dust 300 24 
61 Do 35 1 do souchong 100 7 
62 Do 36 1 do pek fans 100 43 
63 Suriakande 37 2 do bro mix 210 25° 
64 Do 38 8hf-ch dust 40 25 
65 Do 39 1 box  pekoe 24 withd'n. 
66 Arslena 40 5 hf-ch bro pek 250 48 bid 
67 Do 41 8 do pekoe No. 1 400 36 bid 
68 Do 42 128 do pekoe 6400 =—-36_ bid 


j | the 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight. 

No. No. Ib. cs 

69 Do 43° 8 do dust 400 26 

10 Do 44 4 do congou 200 26 

71 Wereagalla 45 21 ch bro pek 2205 56 bid 

72 Do 46 19 do pekoe 1805 41 bia 

73 ..Do 47 13 do  souchong 1170 39 
Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2lst May, 
undermentioned lots of Tea (1,240 1b.), which 


sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. Ib. c. 

1 Rangalla 18 2 ch bro tea 200 24 

2 KC 20 8 do bro pek sou 1040 30 bid 


Messrs. A. H: Tuompson & Oa. up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room, today, 21st May, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (30,950 lb.), which sold at 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
Mo. lb. Cc. 
) 1 Alnoor 39 15 hfi-ch bropek 750 AT 
v7 Do 41 28 do pekoe 1400 38 
3 Do Asian Tan do! pek sou 850 32 
4 Do 45 35 do fans 150 34 
5 Do 46 1 do dust 50 28 
6 Ossivgton 47 11 do bro pek 550 38 
mi Do 49 25 do pekoe 1260 B4 
8 Do 51 21 do pek sou 1050 31 
9 Do Epi ey aiels) dust 225 23 
10. Agar’s 
Land 54 40 do or pek 2060 64 bi 
11 Do 56 27 do pekoe 1350 31 be 
12 Do 58 25 do pek sou 1125 41 
13 S A 60. 5 do pek sou 200 39 
14 Do Gi" =<6% do or pek dust 360 35 
15 Do 62 2. do bro mix 92 33 
16 Agraoya 63 33 do bro pek 1650 51 
17 Do 65 381 ch pekoe 3100 39 
18 Do 67 2 hf-ch dust 134 22 
19 Pate Rajah 68 6 ch bro pek 600 45 
20 Do 70 5 do pekce 450 34 
21 Do 71 1 hf-ch dust 70 24 
22 AGC 72 2 ch congou 200 4 
23 Do 73 %2hf-ch fans 110 30 
24 Do 74 15 do dust, 1050 26 
25 K 76 3 do congou 155 30 
26 K If Are ®) dust 510 26 
97 FM 18 12 do bro pek 660 55 
28 Do 80 12 do pekoe 660 46 
29 Do 82 12 do pek sou 660 38 
30 Do 84 2 do sou 110 30 
31 Do 85 2 do dust 100 20 
32 Do 86) > 20 "do pek fans 56 33 
43 Happagalla 87 51 do bro pek 3068 48 
34 Do 89 30 do pekoe 1507 38 
35 Do 91 21 do pek sou 1064 37 
36 Portswood 93 19 do bro pek 1140 88 
37 Do 95 29 do pekoe 1508 70 
38 Do 97 9 do pek sou 450 52 
39 Yalta 99 5 do sou 250 45 
40 Do 100 3 do dust 240 34 
41 IW ~~ 2) do pekoe 100 3 
Mr. EH. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 21st May, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (35,505 1b.), which sold 
_)as under :— : 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lb oc 
1 Torrington 131 6 hf-ch dust 480 25 
21 132 1 do bro mix 40 31 
3°64 133 1 do pek dust 50 29 
4 L 134-1) do red leaf 40 26 
56 DE 185 6 ch bro mix 576 99 
6 Do 136 8 do dust 630 24 
7 Brownlow 137 12 do bro pek 1320 61 
8 fe) 139 15 do pekoe 1350 46 
9 Tart 141 8 do pek sou 640 37 
10 Do 143 15 do unassorted 1125 a7 
11 Do 145 1 do congou 80 32 
12 Do 146 1 do dust 106 26 
13 Albion 147 12 ch bro pek Nos. 1272- 
1283 1u80 58 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No No. lb. ¢. 
14 Do 149 26 do bro pek Nos. 1284- 
1309 2340 57 
15 Do 151 32 do pekoe 2560 39 
16 Do 153 20 do peksou 1600 35 
17 Do 155 3 do dust 240 29 
18 M.Tenne 156 4% hf-ch bro or pek 315 58 
19 Do 158 ch pekoe No. 1 300 39 
20 Do 160 4 do pekoe 400 35 
21 Do 162 5 do pek sou 500 33 
22 Kanan- 
gama 164 12 ch bro pek Nos. 198- 
209 1260 52 
23 Do 166 138 do pekoe Nos, 210- 
222 1300 38 
24 Do 168 14 do pek sou Nos. 223- 
236 1260 34 
25 Do 170 23 do bro pek Nos. 237- 
259 2415 51 
26 Do 172 18 do pekoe Nos. 269- 
277 +1800 36 
27 Do 174 12 do pek sou Nos. 278- 
289 1080 34 
28 ET 176 34 hf-ch bro pek 1700 = 49 
29 Do 178 26 do pekoe 1300 39 
30 Do 180 22 ch pek sou 2200 35 
31 Do 182 3 do bro tea 270 29 
32 Do 183. 2 hf-ch dust 138 23 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
of Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 2lst May, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (49,329 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. lo ¢., 
i WS 45 5 hf-ch sou 275 433 
2 W 49 4 do pek fan 24033 
3 Kuruwitte 50 17 hf-ch bro pek 918  B4 
4 Do 51 27 Go  pekoe 1296 40 
5 Do 52 22 do peksou 1012.37 
6 Do 53. 9 do — unassorted 495-235, 
7 Ds 54 2 do dust 156 49g 
8 Do 55 4 do congou 200 39 
Harmony 955 8 do bro pek 400 63 
10 Do 57 13 ch pekoe 1170 42 
ll Do 58 4 do pek sou 360 33 
12 Do 59 1 hf-ch pek fans 70 49g 
13 MM 60 4 ch bro pek 544 38 
14 Do 61 2 do pekoe 200 32 
15 Do 62 1 do 
1 hf-ch pek sou 14839 
16 Do 68 do  brotea 67 9h 
17 Do 64 2 do red leaf 148 19 
18 Wewesse 65 16 do _ bro pek 880 59 
19 Do 66 18 do  pekoe 990 47 
20 Do 67 48 do  pek sou 990 37 
21 Hiralouvah 68 21 do _ bro pek 105057 
2 Do 69 17 do  pekoe 782 40 
23 Do 70 27 ch pek sou 2457 35 
24 St. Andrews71 23 do  orpek 13880 6 
25 Do 72 42 box or pek 840 58 
26 Do 73 26 hf-ch bro pek 1456 42 bid 
27 Do 74 56 do pekoe 3024 43 
28 Salawe 75 4 do bro pek 220 72 
29 Do 76 5 do pekoe 265 45 
30 Do 77 11 do pek sou 572 38 
31 Do 78 7 do unassorted 350 34 
32 Do 79 1 do dust 62 29 
33 Narangoda 80 6 ch bro pek 600 
34 Do 81 14 do 47 
1 hi-ch pek sou 1310 38 
35 Do 82 1 do sou 60 828 
36 Do 83 1 do dust 65 24 
Ay fay 84 5 do  wunassorted 250 30 
38 ZZZ 8 6 do dust 300 86.26 
39 HKelugas 86 40 do bro pek 2200 56 
40 Do 87 19 ch pekoe -— 2090 47 
41 Do 88 24 do  peksou 2400 837 
42 Hattan- 
wella 89 30 hf-ch pek sou 1500 36 
43 Do 90 do sou 300027 
44 G 91 2 ch ekoe 182 32 
45 P 92 2 do ro mix 240 19 
46 P 93 1 do dust 1300-23 
47 B& 94. 1 do - dust 120 24 
48 R 95 4 do pek dust 480 28 
49 BR 96 2 do  bromix 220 «26 
50 BR 97 1 do brotea 110 = 330 
51 RKosenesath 95 23 hf-ch bropek 1380 = 49 bi 
52 Do 99 15 ch  pekoe 1425 38 
53 Do 100 16 do pek sou 1600 35 
544«T 1 8hf-ch pekoe 450 30 
55 T 2 2 do pek sou 90 27 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No. No. lb. c. 
56 T 3 6 do sou 332 8626 
57 T 4 1 ch dust 1002 
58 S M 5 3 hf-ch bro pek 120 40 
59 Do 6 2 ido pekoe 100 32 
60 VM Tees ch dust 608 20 
61 M 8 13 do bro pek 1300 «55 
62 Allakolla 9 23 hf-ch bro pek 1495 54 
63 Do 10 20 ch pekoe 2200 46 
64 Do 1l 25 do pek sou 2625 35 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 21st May, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (85,676 lb. ), which sold 
asunder :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No. No. ibe, 
1SPSM 262 5 ch bro pek 500 47 
2 Do 264 3 do pekoe 300 35 
3 Do 266 3 do pek sou 300 34 
4 Do 268 1 do dust 123 25 
7 M 274 +1 do red leaf 96 18 
11 Midlothian 282 21 do bro pek 1155 62 
12 Do 284 25 ch pekoe 2375 42 
13 Do 286 22 do pekoe 2090 38 
14 Do 288 2 hf-ch congou 100 29 
15 Do 290 2 do red leaf 100 25 
16 Do 292 1 do dust 80 26 
17 Bramley PpeY ih gn dust 100 27 
18 Bandara- 
polla 296 27 hf-ch bro pek 1350 50 
19 Do 298 24 do pekoe 1200 39 
20 Do 300 22 do pek sou 990 35 
21 Do 302 1 do dust 85 25 
22 Hethersett 304 49 ch bro or pek 5880 64 bid 
23 Do 306 36 ch or pek 3600 51 bid 
24 Do 308 44 do pekoe 4180 46 bid 
25 Do 301 4 do dust 640 26 
26 Do 312 2 do pek fan 260 33 bid 
27 Palamcotta 314 15 hf-ch bro peix (00) ears 
28 Do 316 19 do  pekoe 950 { Withd’n. 
29 Do 318 11 do peksou 605 33 
30 Do 320 5) ch sou 500 30 
31 Do 322 4 hf-ch dust 340 25 
32 Drayton 324 18 do bro or pek 900 74 
33 Do 326 50 do or pek 2250 61 
34 Do 328 36 do pek sou 1620 45 
35 Do 330 6 do dust 420 26 bid 
36 RM 332 4 ch bro pek 400 41 
37 Radella 334 15 do bro pek 1500 51 bid 
38 Do 336 12 do pekoe 1080 39 bid 
39 Do 338 23 do pek sou 2070 35 bid 
40 Do 340 2 do sou 170 30 
41 Do 342 1 do red leaf 80 21 
42 Do 344 1 do dust 130 26 
43 Maryland 344 22 hf-ch orpek 1210 46 bid 
44 Do 348 13 ch pekoe 1105 36 bid 
45 Do 350 19 do pek sou 1520 34 bid 
46 Do 352 8 hf-ch bro mix 680 30 
47 Do 304 1 ch dust 140 27 
48 Bambrakelly 
and Dell 356 2 do red leaf 200 27 
49 Kollaoya 358 42 hf-ch bro pek 2100 45 
50 Moralioya 360 6 do _ bropek 300 «52 
51 Do 362 10 do  pekoe 500 8939 
52 Do 364 10 do pek sou 500-34 
53. Do 366 1 do red leaf 50-286 
54 Do 368 1 ch pek dust 100 26 
55 Thornfield 370 20 hf-ch bro pek 1200 60 
56 Do 372 45 ch pekoe 4500 43 
57 Do 374 13 do pek sou 1274 36 
66 P 392 1hf-ch pek sou 50 28 
67 P 394. 1 ch fans 8 30 
68 Pooprassie 396 36 hf-ch bro or pek 1620 = 61 
69 Do >» 36 do do 1620 61 
70 Do 398 52 do pekoe 2080 42 
71 Do sy. J02do pekoe 2080 841 
77 Malvern 410 4 do or pek 200 56 
18 Do 412 4 ch pekoe 400 39 
79 Do 414 2hf-ch pek sou 100 34 
80 Do 416 1 do bro mix 50 30 
81 Do 418 1 do dust 70 25 
82 Deaculla 420 12 do or pek 600 53 
83 Do 422 13 do  npekoe 1300 43 
84 Do 424 9 do pek sou 450 35 
85 Do 426 1 do bro mix 50 32 
86 Do 428 1 do dust 1400 
47 Bambrakelly 
and Dell 430 1 ch  hyson 100 «47 
88 Lyegrove 432 25 hf-ch bro pek 1150 (36 
89 Do 434 30 do pekoe 1500 33 
90 Do 436 12 do  pekoe No.2 600 30 
91 Galbodde 438 6 do _ bro pek 30042 
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Lot Mark Box 
No. No 
92 Do 440 
93 Do 442 
94 Do 444 
95 Do 446 
96 B 448 
97 B 450 
98 DE 452 
99 Do 454 
100 Do 456 
101 Do 458 
102 Do 460 
103 Do 462 
104 Do 464 
105 Do 466 
106 Palmerston 468 
107 Do 470 
108 Do 472 
109 Bismark 474 
110 Do 476 
111 Do 478 
112 Ambla- 

kande 480 
113 Glenga- 

riffe 482 
114 Do 484 
115 Do 486 
116 SK 488 
117. Do 490 


Packages Description Weight 
per lb 
9 do pekoe 405 
11 do pek sou 440 
2 do bro mix 90 
1 do dust 70 
1 do bro pek 38 
1 do pek sou B4 
1 box bro pek 20 
2 do pekoe 40 
2 do pek sou 50 
2 do unassorted No. 1 47 
2 do unassorted ,, 2 51 
1 do sou 28 
2 do fans 36 
1 do dust 14 
12 hf-ch bro pek 660 
12 ch pekoe 1176 
3 do sou 294 
2 do congou 200 
1 do fans 150 
2 do dust 340 
5 do bro tea 450 
17 hf-ch bro tea 952 
6 do dust 600 
1 do red leaf 57 
6 hf-ch congou 336 
5 do dust 385 


«=> “ Not arridved ”’ lots are omitted. 


Mr. C. E.H.Symons put. up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 28th May, the undermen- 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1 Barra 22 
2 Do 24 
3 Do 26 
4 Traquair 28 
5 Do 30 
6 Do 32 
7 Do 34 
8 Do 36 
9 BER 38 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb. c. 
32 hf-ch or pek 1600 
37 do pekoe 1665 out 
44 do pek sou 2200 
6 do bro pek 300 39 
8 do pekoe 400 35 
9 do pek sou 450 32 
6 do pek dust 290 31 
1 do unassorted 50 30 
10 do dust 700 21 


Mr. E. JoHn put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Oommerce Sale-room today, 28th May, the undermen- 
tioned lots of Tea(64,259 lb.), which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box 
No. No. 
1A 184 
2 Lawrence 185 
3 Do 186 
4 Do 187 
5 Cruden 188 
6 Do 190 
J Ceylon 191 
8 Do 192 
9 Bittacy 193 
10 Do 195 
11 Deeside 197 
12 Do 199 
13 N 200 
14 Dunbar 202 
15 Do 204 
16 Temples- 
towe 206 
17 Do 208 
18 Do 209 
19 Do 211 
20 Do 213 
21 Do 215 
22 Mahakettia 217 
23 Do 219 
24 Do 221 
25 Do 223 
26 Do 227 
27 Do 228 
28 Do 229 
29 Tellisagalla 230 
30 Do 32 
31 Do 234 
32 Do 236 
33 B 237 
34 B 238 
35 B 239 
36 Langdale 241 
37 Do 243 
38 Do 245 
39 «=©6Do 247 


Pkgs, Description Melent: 
c. 
1 hf-ch unassorted 2018 
1 box fans 20 «42 
2 ch bro mix 230 31 
6 do dust 420 a 
dich bro mix 700 34 
3 do dust 225 27 
2 hf-ch young hyson 17 69 
5 do  hyson 225 «53 
20 do bro pek 1000 61 bid 
36 do pekoe 1800 45 
7 ch congou 700 8935 
2 do dust 320 24 
10 do bro tea 900 26 
22 do bro pek 2464 61 
21 do pekoe 2310 8945 
42 hf-ch or pek 2184 58 bid 
2 do bro pk 120 48 
20 do pekoe 1800 44 bid 
25 ch pek sou 2375 =. 38 bid 
20 hf-ch bro mix 1400 , 30 
24 do dust 2040 «(QT 
10 hf-ch bro pek 500 842 
5 ch bro pek 450 44 
9 do pekoe 900 8635 
11 do pekoe 960 35 
1 do sou 100 29 
1 do sou 80 30 
1 do dust 70 26 
14 do bro pek 1456 48 
18 do  pekoe 1520 8638 
21 do pek sou 1890 34 
2 do dust 268 24 
1 hf-ch bro mix 500 40 
1 ch dust 80 25 
8 hf-ch congou 400 25 
33 ch bro pek 3300 60 
31 do pekoe 3100 43 
6 do ek sou 600 35 
1 do ust 110 25 


Lot Mark Box 
No No 

40 Kadienlena 248 
41 Do 250 
42 Do 252 
43 Do 254 
44 8 C 255 
45 Do 256 
46 Gongalla 257 
47 Do 259 
48 Do 261 
49 Do 263 
50 Dickapittia 264 
51 Do 266 
52 Do 268 
53 Do 270 
54 Do 272 
55 De 274 
56 Do 275 
57 Killaloo 276 


Packages 
39 do 
30 do 


do 


Description 


bro pk Nos. 332- 
371 3510 
pekoe Nos. 362- 
391 2400 
pk sou Nos. 260- 


281 1760 
dust 260 
sou 315 
dust 83 
bro pek 300 
pekoe 800 
pek sou 500 
sou 300 
bro or pek 2625 
bro pek 2040 
or pek 1080 
pekoe 3652 
pek sou 855 
sou 223 
dust 504 
unassorted 5200 


Weight 
1b, y 


C, 


bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE'& Co. put up forsale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th May, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea(40,052 lb.) which sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box 


No. No. 
1 Invery 16 
2 Do 17 
3 EC 18 
4 Do 19 
5 DG 20 
6 Do 21 
7 Do 22 
8 Do 23 
Ofer 24 

10 South Wanna 

Rajah 25 

LL Do 26 

12 Benveula 27 

14 Brae 29 
15 Do 30 

16 Do 31 

17 Depedene 32 

18 Do 33 

19 Do 34 

20 HD 35 

21 Do 36 

22 Do 37 

23 Do 38 

24 Ederapolla 39 

25 Do 40 

26 Do 41 

27 Do 42 

28 EDP 43 

29 Do 44 

30 Do 45 

31 Do 46 

32 Do 47 

33 Forest Hill 48 

34 Do 49 

35 Do 50 

36 Do 51 

37 52 

38 OW 53 

40 Morning- 

side 55 

41 Do 56 

42 Do 57 

43 Do 58 

44 Do 59 

45 60 

46 61 

47 CTM 62 

48 Digana- 

kelle 63 

49 Do 64 

50 Do 65 

51 Do 66 

52 Do 67 

53 Depedene' 68 

54 Do 69 

55 Do 70 

56 H D TL 

57 Do 72 

58 Do 73 

59 Do 74 

60 Do 75 

61 Do 716 

62 Do 77 


Pkgs. Description. Weight 
lb, 
14 ch bro mix 1050 
13 hf-ch dust 975 
4 do bro pek 200 
12 do pekoe 600 
19 do fan 1045 
10 do dust 650 
10 do bro mix 485 
8 do bro pek fans 440 
1 ch pek dust 112 
14 do bro pek 1400 
23 do pekoe 2300 
6 do pek sou 660 
18 do bro pek 1080 
26 do pekoe 1430 
19 do pek sou 1045 
25 do bro pek 1250 
6 do pekoe 300 
11 do pek sou 495 
48 do bro tea 2400 
4 do pek sou 180 
10 do bro mix 500 
7 do dust 560 
14 do bro pek 770 
37 do pekoe 1850 
17 do pek sou 850 
13 do do No.2 650 
2 do bro pek sou 110 
9 do bro mix 585 
3 do bro tea 195 
2 do dust 140 
1 do  congou 50 
16 ch bro pek 1600 
13. do pekoe 1170 
5 do pek sou 450 
1 do dust 130 
2eedO) 
1 hf-ch unassorted 250 
3 do bro mix 240 
15 do bro pek 750 
15 do pekoe 750 
14 do pek sou 700 
1 do red leaf 50 
1 do dust 60 
1 ch 
1 hf-ch pekoe 160 
1 do bro tea 50 
12 do pekoe 650 
8 do bro pek 406 
3 do  pekoe 150 
18 do pek sou 900 
1 do dust 85 
1 do bro mix 50 
6 do bro pek 300 
3 do pekoe 150 
3 do pek sou 135 
3 ch bro pek 300 
5 do pekoe 450 
7 do pek sou 595 
& do sou 320 
1 do  congou 100 
6 hf-ch bro mix 300 
17 do bro tea 850 


bid 


A 
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CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

Marks and prices of OHYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 2nd May :— 

Ex “Paramatta’’—Kotiyagalla, 1c 1b 993; 1¢ 1b 96s; 
1t 94s 6d; 1b 1063; 1c 3b 85s. 

Ex “Oapella”—Wiharagama, 10 bags 97s; 6 92s; 4 93s; 
13 86s 6d. 

Ex “Oanfa”—Lowlands, 14 bags 83s 6d; 2 83s 6d. 

Ex “Oapella”—Holmwood, 1b 1048; 3c 103s; 9c 100s 
6d; 1 bag 98s 6d; 4c 96s Gd; 1 bag 94s; 2c 112s; 1c lb 
S6s; 1b 98s. St. George, 1b 1¢ 99s 6d; 1b 110s; 1b 106s 
6d; 1b 98s 6d; 17 bags 99s; 31108; 1 89s 6d; 1 110s, 
Drayton, le 1100s; 2c lb 97s 6d; 1t 93s; 1b1068; 1t 
90s. (WSED), 1 bag 99s 6d; 1e 978; 3c 1b 93s 6d; Ie 1t 
103s; 1 bag 99s. 

Ex ‘“‘Oanfa”—Kew, 1b 106s; 2c 1b 104s; 6c 1b 101s; 
1c 983 6d; 1c 119s; 1c 988 6d; 1b 100s; 1c 97s 6d; 1b 95s; 
1b 110s; 2 bags 98s 6d. 

Ex “Capella”—Invery, le 93s; le ib 93s 6d; 1b 105s 
6d; 1t 998 6d; 1 bag 100s. 

Ex “Parramatta’”’—Rathnillokelle, 1c 101s; 16 97s; 1b 
94s: 1b 1068; 1b 99s 6d; 16 98s; Lb 100s. 

Hix “Golconda”—Bogawantalawa, 194s. 

Hx “Oanfa”—Holbrook, 1b 93s 6d. 

Ex “Jumna’—(OBEC), 1 bag 95s. 

Ex “Orient”—Stonycliff, 1b 93s 6d. 

Ex “‘Dacca”—Portree, 1b 93s 6d. 

Ex “Shanghai”—Rangbodde, 1b 105s; 2c 1b 104s; 2c 
1t 100s; 1b 95s; 1b 109s; 1t 93s; 1b 1c 99s; 1b 80s; Lb 1018 
6d; 1b 82s; 1 bag 1038; 1 100s. 

Ex “Capella”—Niavedda, 1t 103s; 1¢ 99s; 1b 94s; 1b 
108s; 1b 88s; 2b 82s 6d. 

Ex “Orizaba””—Udapolla, 27 bags 965; 4 94s 6d. 

5 Ex “Golconda”—Needwood, 1c 119s; 1 bag 93s 6d; 
101s. 

Ex ‘‘Shanghai””—Newton, 8c 106s 6d; 7c 101s 6d; 1t 
96s 6d; 1¢ 118s; ic 114s; 1c 1b 93s 6d;1 bag 101s. 

Ex “Oceana”—Newton, 2b 1c 1t 1 bag 83s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 9th May :— 

Hix “Oapella”—W LF etc., 5 bags 90s 6d; 2 1003; 65 
99s; 14 97s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Legislator’”—Milnathort, 8c 100s; 5c 1b 975; 1t 
92s; Ic lb 111s; 2c 96s 6d. (HM), 15 bags 93s; 1 106s 
6d. Kondesalle (OBEO), 8 bags 91s 6d; 2 86s; 1 90s. 

Ex “Ballaarat”’—Dambatenne, 1 bag 95s. 

Ex “Legislator’—Rahanwatte, 2c 1t 103s 6d; 5c 101s; 
Ic 95s 6d; 1c 16113s; 1¢.943. (ST&LC R)O, 1b 100s; 
1b 98s 6d; 1b 97s; 1b 110s; 2 bags 98s; 1102s. Rahean- 
watte, 2 bags 102s. 

Ex ‘‘Liguria”’—Ross, 13 bags 96s; 
2 88s. 

Ex “Capella’’—Lynford, 1b 1068; 2c 1048 6d; 6c 1b 
96s; 2c 1t 98s; 1e 1t 117s; 1c 1t 948 6d; 1 bag 105s; 1 98s; 
1 1093 6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Shanghai’—Lynsted, 1t 104s; 1c 102s; ib 115s 
6d. sei Dikoya, 1b 100s; 1c 96s; 1b 92s; 1b 102s; 
1b 90s. 


1 85s; 4 86s; 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Wilson Snvithett & Co’s Crrcular.) 
Mincine Lanz, May 9th, 1890. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 

EL indiamond 2d to 2% 4a 
Upper Cranley Bhd 5d to 7d 4d 
Gowerakellie 2d to 24d 43d 3id 

Do hybrid 2dto 2!a 43d to 5d 3d to 3id 
Unugalla 2a aha 2d to 2kd 
Keenagashena nop 43d 3d 
Uva Estate 2id to 24d ad 
Spring Valley 13d to 2d 4d al 
MCC Co. in dia, aos, 4d to 6d a 
Papolgashena 2d to 3d 32a ie 
Maha Uva 4d to 44d 74d hs 
¥, Lindula ahd Bhd eh 

Do hybrid aa 3d ne 


Mark Natural Renewed Root. 
Stem, 
Agra Ouvah 2d to 33d 4dto 43d id $ 
Melton 4 3d gees” 
Keenakelle 23d to 3d 6d to 63d 33d 
TJEJ, D in dia. 13d to 3d 34d to 33d A: 
§.K do 2d 24d to 54d a 
FRS,OO do oo 3d ae> 
CPC,G do 2d to 24d An Ss 
Roeberry 33d. 83d see 
JJH 23d to 3d 22d ae 
ST&LC, A in dia, 2a 4d Fe 
Tonacombe 2d to 23d 33d to 4d 25d 
OFFICINALIS. 
E, L in diamond, 

Ledger 5d 9d eee 
OBEC, Delmar Ledger 8 eer 103d 
Agra 23d 4d to 44d id 

Do Hybrid 3d to 34d coe =53 
Upper Cranley 3d to 4d 42d to 8d 
Uva Estate 3d 43d to 5d 
Allacollawewe 33d oa 
MCC Co. in diamond 4d to 43d 

Do in diamond, 

hybrid 4d id 
Papolgashena 5 5d 
Agra Ouvah 2d to 23d 43d to5id 
CCAL, Ledger 1ld ase 
K P W in diamond 

Ledger 4d to 93a “s 
Moolgama Ledger 6d to 63d ee 
RS L 3d to 83d “A A 
Mattakelle 4d to 43d 8d to ska uae 

Do hybrid 23d to 3d 6d oe 

Do ledger 33d to 73d 10d o 
Roeberry 53d 16d “9 
The Park 3dto 3kd 53d. 65d 
Mahacudagala 23d to 4d 53d. zd 
Tonacombe 23d to 3d bby 3d 
Lemagastenne, led. 43d to 9d Aor a5 
NWE, L 34d to4d pie 


CEYLON CACAO SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 
Mincinec Lane, May 2nd, 1890. 


Ex “Oapella”—Lower Haloya, 3 bags 91s; 2 62s. 
Ex “‘Lusitania’”’—Crystal Hill, 1 bag 56s. 
Ex “Parramatta’’—Wiharagalla, 16 bags 115s; 553; 
3 90s; 2 70s. 
Ex ,‘Oroya”—Rajawelle, 20 bags 115s; 15 90s. 
Ex ‘‘Orizaba”—Beredewelle, 17 bags 112s 6d; 2 79s; 
69s, 
a “Parramatta”—Hylton, 16 bags 98s; 6 90s 6d; 
2 71s. 
Ex “‘Oanfa”—Amba, 9 bags 88s. 
Ex “Oroya”—Hunasgeriya, 1 bag 65s. 
Ex ‘‘Shanghai”—Suduganga, 20 bags 115s, 


Mincine Lanz, May 9th, 1890. 
Ex “Capella’’—Kandewatte, 10 bags 106s 6d; 2 75s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, May 2nd, 1890. 


Ex ‘‘Shanghai”—Dangkande (OBEC), 2 cases ls 6d; 
1 cases 1s; 1 bag 6d; 2 boxes 1s id. Warriagalla, 2 cases 
5s 6d; 6 167d; 3 1s 8d; 2 182d; 6 1s 3d; 3 4s;6 1s: 1 
1s 7d; 1 1s 6d. ‘ 

Dx “Tiverton”—Dangkande (OBEC), 6 cases 1s 2d. 

i “Victoria” —Dangkande (OBEO), 6 cases 1s; 4 

Ex “Orient”—Kobanella, 4cases ls 1d; 3 63d. 
IsEx ‘“‘Orizaba”—Gavatenne, 3 cases1s3d; 8 1s 2d. 

Bx “ Austral”—Ferndale, Rangalla, 2 cases 1s 4d. 

Ex “India” —Sherwood, 2 cases 1s 1d; 4 1s 2d; 1 9d; 
5 1s 6d;'6 1s 8d; 8 1s 6d; 7 28 4d;8 1844; 2 1s 5d; 
4 1s 1d;'7 Is6d; 2 1s 2d;2 1s 1d; 4 94d; 1 1s 6d. 

Ex “Rewa”—Rangalla Estate, 2 cases 133d; & 13 4d. 
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COFFER PLANER of large experience in 
Coorg, S. India, having recruited his health 
by a 23 years’ residence in the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado, wishes to enter into an engagement 
for a termof years for the management of a large 
plantation or group of estates either in Ceylon or 
Munzerabad, S. India. Jungle shade with Coffee 
thoroughly understood, would expect adequate 
remuneration, thoroughly-well acclimatised by a 12 
years’ continued residence in the jungles of Southern 
India. References given and required. ** JUNGLE 
SHADE,” c/o Messrs. Henry 8. Kina & Co., 
65, Cornhill, London, England. 


N EX-TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER of 
SOUTHERN INDIA, now residing and carry- 

ing on business in the thriving and fast growing 
town of Denver, Colorado, U. S. A., pushing the 
sale of eylon and Indian Teas and Ootfee, wishes 
to have a partner, providing one thousand pounds 
(£1,000) to assist in extending same. References 
given and required. Apply early to “BRITON,” 
c/o Messrs. Henry 8. Kina & Co., 68, Cornhill, 


London, England. 


CHOIGE LUNKAH CIGARS. 


OR full particulars, price list and samples, 
apply to 


LUNKAH CIGAR FACTORY, 


COCANADA, INDIA. 
When sending orders, please quote this paper. 


KATRINE VILLA, DoLiAR, N. B. 


ISS KNOX will receive a limited number of 
Girls, 2s Boarders, to be educated at Dotan 
InstituTIoN. She will devote herself to the comfort 
and home training of the Girls committed to her 
care, and to the superintendence of their home 


studies. 


TERMS. 
(PAvABLE QUARTERLY IN ADVANCA,) 
Board and Laundress, 45 to 50 Guineas per 
annum. School Fees range from £5 7s 6d to £9 


7s 6d per annum, 
Quarter Days are 1st September, 20th November, 


Ast February, and 20th April. 


Holidays. 
at Christmas, 1 week in April, and 2 
months in Summer. 


REFERENCES MAY BE MADE TO :— 


W. Wattacr, Ese., Lochwood, Gartcosh, Lanark- 
shire; Hunry Bors, Hsg., Colombo, Ceylon; R. C. 
Haupang, Esq., 24, Rood Lane, London, H, O.; 
Anprew Brucs, Esa., North Nevay, Meigle, For- 
farshire ; G. A. Dick, Hsq., Udapussellawa, Ceylon ; 
W. Forrest, Esq., 1, Hughendon Terrace, Kelvin- 
pide, Glasgow, and many more. e 187 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


OR Rules and terms of Membership and 
Blank Forms, ‘Certificate of Candidate for 
Election.” Apply to 
HON. CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
clo Observer Office, Colombo. 


2 weeks 


| GRAND ORIENTA: HOTEL 
FORT, COLOMBO. 


The Largest and Gest Appointed BWotel 
intno Ease 

HE HOTEL is situated in the Fort, and com- 

mands a MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE 


HARBOUR AND COAST. 

It is in the imme tiats viciniiy of the Landing 
Jetties and Custom Housa, Post and Telegraph 
Offices, Banks, P.& O., M. M., and British India, 
Cos.’ Offices, &., and within a few minutes’ drive 
of the Railway Stations, and the beautiful Cin- 
namon Gardens. 

The large handsome Dinina Sanoon of this Hotel, 
said to be the finest in the Hast, is justly admired 
by all Strangers and Visitors; as also is its Com. 
modious Birnuiarp Room. 


BXONLLENT OUISING. OSARGHS MODARATR. 
Manager.—F. A, Raden, 


PENNY QUININE, 


IVERS HIOKS & Co, of 5, Savaer Garpans, 
» Towzs Hinz, Lonpox, now offers Sule 
phate of Quinine made ir to Pills by Machinery 
FOUR GRAINS OF SULPHATE OF QUININE’ 
made up into Safe Doses of: 
heap ete FEVER PILLS. 
-GRAIN CHILDREN’S FEVER ‘ 
ONE-GRAIN TONIO PILLS. vue 
To Ba OBTAINED FRoM THw ParNoIPAL WHoLRsane 
Hovusrs In THE Tpapn, 


BESECUSISLE AGENTS ARE WANTED, 
e 


iistablished 1-4. 


shiv an HADDON & CO., Publishers and Adver. 
tisement Contractors, 3 and 4, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C., have every conyenienee and 
ample facilities for the PUBLICATION of NEW 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS. Editorial Offices. if 
required. Canvassers constantly at work. Estis 
mates supplied. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ESSRS. THOS. COOK & SON now send a 
special representative who speaks English, 
French, German, and Italian to meet Travellers hold- 
ing Oook’s Tickets by all Steamers arriving at London 
from Ceylon. 

By Wairtine One Letter to the Agent at Colombe 
intending Travellers can obtain full partioulars of 
Fares &c. by aut Steamer and Railway Lines, and 
much information which cannot be obtained else-« 
where, and which Messrs. THos. Ooox & Son fur- 
nished. 

Free or Onarnce.—They merely ask that when this 
information is availed of—all else being equal— 
that the passages may be bocked through their Agents, 

No Commission 1s CoARGED.—‘‘ Coox’s TRAVELLER'S 
Gazuttn and Hanpzooxs”’ free on application. 

Special attention is drawn to the favourable terms: 
on which Tickets for Tours in India can be issued, 
only by Messrs, THos. Cook & Son. 

n-} BE, B, CREASY, Agent, Qolomho, 
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Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China. 


Ineorporated under Royal Charter. 


PAID-UP OAPITAL oo eo 0£750,000 
BESERVE LIABILITY ee eo£760,000 
RESERVE FUND oo ee oe 260,000 


Head Office:—No, 65 Oup Broan Srenut, 
Lonpon, E. 0. 
Local Branches:-=-Oonompo, Kanpz, GALun. 
London Bankers: 
Bang of Hnazanp; Lonpon Joint Srock Bang. 
ba BANK receives Money on Current and Fixed 
Deposits, buys Bills and grants Drafts on Kurope 
and on all parts of the East and Oolonies and draws 
on the Bank of England at current rates of Exchange. 
Terms on application. 
J. M. SKINNER, 


00—e at Managet in Oeylon. 


The New Oriental Bank Corporation, 
Limited. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862-1888, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL. c0000.£3,000,000 

PAID-UP OAPITAL.ccocccccccecs £588,470 

BEST. ccocccccccccccccccccceecs «£192,900 
Head Office: 


40, THBEADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
WEST END OFFIOZ—25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
EDINBURGH OFFICE—23 St Andrew Square. 
DUNDEE OFFIOE—6 Panmure Sireet. 

Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND, UNION BANK OF 
LONDON, AND BANK OF SOOTLAND. 


Branches in Ceylon. 


OOLOMBO, KANDY, BADULLA, NUWARA 
ELIYA, JAFFNA. 


Agents at Galle—Musers. OLank, Srenon & Co, 
Fosxien BranouEs:— 


Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Hongkong, 
Mahé, Mauritius, Melbourne, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Yokohama, Kobé (Hiogo), 


HE Bank opens CURRENT ACOOUNTS, and 

allows interest on the following terms: Pro- 

vided the balance does not fall during the half 
year below B1,000 .. 2 per cent per annum. 

R5,000 .. 234 ,, in 

Calculated on the minimum monthly balance, 


FIXED DEPOSITS will be received on the 
following terms :— 
12 Months 5 per cent per annum. 
6 at 4 ; 


B at 3 ” 

The Bank buys Bills of Exchange and grants 
Drafts (at current rates) on the prinoipal cities uf 
Europe, India, China, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand, and also issues Circular Notes for the use 
of travellers negotiable in towns of importance 
throughout the world. 

A Baaogaagz and Agenoy Department has been 
added at Head Office for the convenience of Eastern 
Constituents proceeding bome, 

P. O. OSWALD, 


49th May 1890, Manager in Qeylon, 


National Bank of India, Limited. 


SUBSOBIBED OAPITAL £983,000 
PAID-UP OAPITAL £466,600 
BESERVE FUND £140,000 
Head Office:—London. 
Branches :—Oaloutta, Bombay, Madras, Oolombo, 

Kurachee, Delhi, Rangoon, and Mandalay. 

HE BANE opens current accounts, allowing 

interest thereon when the sum at credit execed 

31,000 at therate of 2per cont per annum oaleulated 
on the daily credit balances. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates of 
interest which maybe ascertained on application 

Bills of Exchange drawn on the principal cities of 
Europe, India and Australia, purchased or eollested. 

Drafts granted at the exchange of the day on the 
Head Officeand Branches, and when required, the 
Bank forwards the same to the payees, free of charge, 

Indian Government Securities, Stocksand Shareg 
purchased and sold for Constituents. 

The Bank also undertakes the safe custody of 
securities, collests Interest and Dividends thereon 
and eonducts all general Banking business eonnected 
with India and England, 

D. BR. MARSHALL, 


Acting Manager, 
Colombo Office: Baillie Street. 
Office Hours: 10 to 2; Saturdays 10 to 1: 
BANK OF MADRAS. 


(Established 1843.) 


&—00 


Oonstituted and regulated by Government of India 
Act No. X1 of 1876. (‘‘ The Presidency Banks Act.'’} 
OAPITAL.s covccccccccccce K5,000,GG0 
BEsEBvE FONDeeccceee 1,400,000. 

HE BANE undertakes general Banking Ageney 
Business and issues Drafts and purchases 
approved Bills on the principal towns of India. 
The Bank receives money on Ourrent Account 
and Fixed Deposits at rates of interest which may 
be ascertained on application. 
Agents in Oeylon of the Agra Bank, Lid 
W. T. HOLMES, 
e=00 Agent in Colombo. 
To Consumers, Merchants, Agents, Dealers, & Buyerss 
of every class of Manufactured Goods. 


FIELDEN & CO, 
(OF LONDON), 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, 
! Factors, &c. 
HAVE SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR TRADING 
on exceptional terms. 
Every description of British manufactures (by 
eading makers) supplied at lowest possible prices. 


Contractors of the supply of Machinery, Iron and 
Brasswork, and Engineers, Railway and Ship Con- 
tractors’ Stores. 

Cuirr Orrices & SxHow Rooms : 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, 
LONDON, #.C, ENGLAND. 


Send for Catalogue, Prices and Particulars. 
Correspondence Invited. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


ADVERTENCE, 
LONDON. 
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IMPROVED 


TURBINES 


FOR 


ANY FALL OR POWER 
AND 


VARIABLE WATER SUPPLY. - sell, 
HORIZONTAL TURBINES fee's ace ron wattaniaanoacton estates, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR DRIVING 


TEA PREPARING MACHINERY; 


Several of these Turbines are successfully 
working on Tea Estates in Ceylon. 


N.B.—Customers sending their orders 
indirectly are requested to specify 


W. GUNTHER’S TURBINES. 


SUPPLY PIPES, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, &c, 
at reasonable prices, 


W. GUNTHER, _itmrem ae 
Central Works, Oldham, ., cxrssa zseme ror caus oven eer, as 


9 MADE FOR LEBANON (2 TURBINES), MAHA ELIYA, 
ENGLAND. AND OTHER ESTATES; 


Prices and Catalogues on Receipt of Particulars, 


Pe NS. FERNANDO, 


GENERAL MERCHANT AND COMMISSION AGENT, 


76 AND 77, BANKSHALL STREET, 
COLOMBO. 


as ee 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :—“SUASARIS.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1875.) 


Having had many years’ experience invite correspondence from Merchants and 
Importers in Europe, United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Japan 


and America, requiring purchases of Ceylon Produce. 


Special attention is given to the exeeution of Foreign Orders. 


Ceylon Medicinal Roots, Herbs, Barks, &c., packed in boxes from R20 to R2oo, 
consisting of 200 varieties, always on hand, 


hod ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE MURREE BREWERY Co., Ltd,, 
NUWARA ELIYA. 


PALE ALES AND STOUTS.—In Wood, R1‘50 per Gallon. 
In 6, 9, and 18 Gallon Oasks. R65 charged as deposit on Oask 


DITTO IN BOTTLE.—R4‘60 per dozen Quarts. R2-50 per dozen Pints. 
R0°60 and R025 per dozen allowed for empty Quarts and 
Pints, if deliveredjat the Brewery. 
GONTINENTAL ALE.—RB3°60 per dozen Quarts. 


Ales and Stouts delivered FREE at any Railway Station. 


AERATED WATERS.-—SODA...ccccccccccccccccscsscvsscccocecs RO 874 per dozen. 
TONIO, LEMONADE, GINGER ALE..B1°50 "7) &4:00 per 
dozen charged for Bottles 


GINGER ALE, AS SUPPLIED TO THE MILITARY CANTEENS IN INDIA. R0'75 per Gallon 
In 56, 9, 18, and 54 Gallon Oasks. 


0) 


Ales, Stouts, and Aerated Waters sold for CASH ONLY, direct from the Brewery. 


———- Omens 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE IN BULK. 


0o— 


Agents for Conomzo and For Bapuna, Mussrs. HEANLY, VEALL & Oo - 
a » Kanny, Messrs. OARGILL] & Co. »  Linpvwa, 9 JORDAN & Co. 
7 » Drgoya, » BROWN, RAE & Co. ,, Nuwara Etty.,, MoLAREN & Oo. 
oD » Nawaxarrtiya,, NEATE & Co. »  Nanvova & Harorane, Mz. T. H. MOORHOUSE, 
" »» JAFENA, » GAMBLE & Oo. » GALLE Mzsszs. VANDERSPAR & Oo. 

mw f 239 
HOWARD’S |HOW ARD’S 

PORTABLE RAILWAY PORTABLE RAILWAY 


AND 


ROLLING STOCK. 


oe 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST { cc: 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 7 
NO BOLTS, NO NUTS, NO RIVETS. The Best ani Cheapest far all purpose. 


Catalogues and Estimates on application to Catalogues and Estimates on application to 


J.& F. HOWARD, Bedioid, England.| J.&F. HOWARD, Bedford, England. 
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Health-siving, Refreshing, Cooling, Sparkling, and 
Invigorating Summer Beverage, or for any Season, and a Gentle 
Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion. 


ENO'S “FRUIT SA 


Invaluable to Residents in 
HOT COUNTRIES. 


‘ Is the best Preventwe and Cwre for 
Biliousness. Sick Headache. 
Mental Depression. Want of Appetite. 

Skin Eruptions. Pimples on the Face. 
Constipation. Vomiting. 

Giddiness. Feverishness. 

Thirst, &c. Unnatural Excitement. 
Impure Blood. Errors in Diet. 


Instead of being lowering to the system, HNO’S “ FRUIT SALT” is in the highest degree (3 
Invigorating, and does not cake or get hard in warm and haunid Climates. Its effect in § 
relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, is MOST STRIKING. ; 


TO AVOID INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


} —Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, sweet champagne, dark sherries, liqueurs, and 
brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light wines and gin or whisky, largely diluted with soda-water, jf: 
will be found the least objectionable. HNO’S “FRUIT SALT” is particularly adapted for any constitu- 
tional weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, 


PRESERVING AND RESTORING HEALUTH.—ENO'S “FRUIT 


SALT” has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion, 
and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Haxamine each bottle 
and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it yow have been 
wmposed on by a WORTHLESS IMITATION. Sold by all Chemists, dc. Prepared only at 


f ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy St., London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. | 


Gure ror SLUGGI 


SH ACTION o- LIVER} 


ENO’S “‘VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, and agreeable, and 


| lasting without force or strain in indigestion, biliousness, sick headache, gout, rheumatism, female ailments, 
| suppressed secretions, head affections, nervousness, sleeplessness from liver derangement, flatulence, wind 
jon the stomach. As a laxative, stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, bile, or liver tonic pill it will be found 
;, invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach and biliary secretions. 


ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO” (or Moto Pill), Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S.E, 


fae 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. : 


FAGGED, WEARY & WORN OUT! 


—— : Anyone whose duties require them 
z nr 7 to undergo mental or unnatural ex- 
: » citement or strain should use 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
restores the nervous system to its proper con- 
dition (by natural means). It is the best pre- 
ventive and cure for biliousness, sick headache, 
skin eruptions, impure blood, pimples on the 
face, giddiness, feverishness, mental depression, 
want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, 
heartburn, accidental indigestion, constipation, 
vomiting, thirst, &c., and to remove the effects 
of errors of eating and drinking. 


ja y, iH Bie So 
STIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. 


BNO’S “FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of 
woe is avoided by those who keep and use HNO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


b] 

“ THOUSANDS OF MILES IN INDIA,??—ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 

T have found for many years of the utmost value in the hot and dry seasons, also in the monsoons. I have 

travelled some thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, and in all the various changes of 

climate I have always found ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” the most refreshing beverage I could get, especially 

after long heavy marches and other fatiguing duties to which the British soldier of late has been exposed to. 
Tam yours, &c., A Warder, at Central Military Prison, Poonah. Bombay, Jan. 30.1884. To Mr. J. C. Eno, 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each bottle 
and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 
imposed on bya WORTHLESS IMITATION. Sold by all Chemists, &c. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy St., London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


0D. BRAIN, NERVESLIVER TONIC 


j 
ENO’S “ VEGETABLE MOTO”? in indigestion, biliousness, sick head- 


ache, giddiness, gout, rheumatism, female ailments, suppressed secretions, &c., head affections, nervousness, 
sleeplessness from liver derangement, flatulence, wind on the stomach, coughs and colds, will be found 
everything you could wish for, creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach, bowels, and 
biliary secretions, &c., and (when necessary) in conjunction with HNO’S “FRUIT SALT” is invaluable. 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO” (or Moto Pill). Sold by all Chemists, etc. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S.E. 
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Analysis Guaranteed. 


ge 


6 Prize Medals Awarded in1888. / 


| 
| 
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PERFECTLY PURE AND CONCENTRATED: 


eat Cj 
EG FoR PER 


—FOR— 
TROPICAL 
AND 
COLONIAL 
GROWTHS 
LONDON ENCLAN OB. —— 
Write for Prices, Testimonials, &e¢., to the 3 
Sole Manufacturers, DE 


FG ENSEINNS Cos Litd., 
109, Leuchurch Street, 
LONDON. 


Manufacturers of Jensen’s Cod Liver Oil (Iceberg Brand), 
and of Jensen’s Celebrated Cattle Oil for Feeding Purposes. 
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eater ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO MEET REQUIREMENTS OF CLIMATE. 


———— 


TEA HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS, 


— DRYING AND PACKING SHEDS 


WORKSHOPS; FOR COFFEE, 
aeane DESIGNS INDIGO, 
FOR AND 
RAILWAYS, ESTIMATES COTTON, 
FREE. 
WHARVES, SUGAR, 
ak PLANTATIONS 


QAL ER B | OL) KS, MACNET WHARF, 


BOW BRIDGE, LONDON, E. 
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